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A 

Abbotsbury,  Newton  Abbot,  505 
Abelia  uniBora,  72,  Supt.  d. 

Aberdeen,  Morningfield  Nursery,  89, 
Abies,  Douglasii  pumila,  775 
"  Abol  "  insecticide,  The,  615 
Abutilon  Swartzii,  621 
Acacia  dealbata,  376 
Acacia  tree  flowering  in  Perthshire, 
74i 

Acalypha  godseffima,  379 
Acer  Jublkei  variegata,  7c;  Negundo 
elegans,  38  ;  Pseudo- Platanus  ele- 
gantisiimum  variegatum,  650 
Acineta  colossea,  22 
Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris  imbric- 
atum,  476;  decorum,  316;  Faulkneri, 
70,  85  ;  scutum,  525 
Affiliation,  new,  292 
African  Nursery,  an  important  south, 
490 

Agathea  coelestis,  41 1 
Age  of  the  earth,  582 
Agrostis  alba,  galls  on  the  roots  of, 

245 

Ailantus  glandulosa,  a  fine,  68 
Akebia  quinata  199 
Allamanda  Williamsii,  a  double,  348 
Alleluia  plant,  the,  390 
AlliDgton  Nurseries,  75 
Allium  neapolitanum,  13 
Alnus  nitida,  166 
Alocasia  spectabilis,  ng 
Aloes,  American,  at  Abbey  Park,  793 
Alpine  plants,  586 ;  extreme  temper¬ 
atures  and,  149 
Alstroemeria  aurantiaca,  12 
Althaea  tota  alba,  70 
Amaryllis,  the  (Htppeastrum),  330 
American  Apple  barrel,  size  of  the, 
276 

"American  Gardening,"  212 
Ammonia  and  wood-ashes,  756 
Analine  colours,  486 
Androsace  lanuginosa  Leichtlinii,  157 
Androsaces,  66 1 

Anemone  blanda  cypriana.  556  ;  ful- 
gens,  589;  King  of  Scarlets,  7; 
sylvestris  fl.  pi  ,  650 
Angraecum  ichneumoneum,  119;  ses- 
quipedal®,  555  ;  Veitchi,  326 
Annuals,  twelve  good  exhibition,  423 
Anthurium  Perfection,  556;  Veitchi. 
726 

Antipodean  Fruit  growers,  375 
Apospory  by  environment,  production 
of,  41 1 

Apples,  Adam's,  197  ;  Allington  Pip¬ 
pin,  53;  Ballimora  Pippin,  215; 
Invincible,  119  ;  James  Grieve,  184  ; 
Lady  Pilkington,  379  ;  (crab)  Mrs. 
John  Seden,  119;  Sanspareil,  411  ; 
Seaton  House,  396,  410 
Apple  and  other  fruit  trees,  feeding, 
615  ;  diseased,  135  ;  graft  variation, 
459;  jelly,  525  ;  monument  to  an, 
358 ;  preservation,  52 ;  tart,  the 
microbe  and  the,  646 ;  the  Wolf 
River,  573  ;  trees  affected  by  grubs, 
572  ;  trees  cankered,  199  ;  trees  dis¬ 
eased,  279,  791  ;  twigs  diseased, 
445  ;  with  glassiness,  135 
Apples  at  Kelso,  85 ;  cast  away  on 
Iona,  727  ;  chemical  composition  of, 
228  ;  cooking  and  dessert,  693  ;  late, 
410;  on  keeping,  567  ;  on  their  own 
roots,  68;  some  good,  313,  359,409, 
457,  646  ;  storing  ,  485 ;  to  preserve 
Crab,  53 

Appointments, Brain,  Mr.  Samuel,  724; 
Cubbon,  Mr.  Robert,  20 ;  Davis, 
Mr.,  724 ;  Ellis,  Mr.  George,  6 ; 
Ellis,  Mr.  William,  597 ;  Gilchrist, 
Mr.  John,  69;  Hemsley,  Mr.  A., 
518  ;  Hogan,  Mr.  J.,  308;  Humph- 
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rey.Mr.  G.,  469  ;  Jackson,  Mr.,  308; 
Jennings,  Mr.  William  J.,  6;  Ken¬ 
nedy.  Mr.  H.  E.,  374 ;  Mackay, 
Mr.  Duncan,  565;  Mackinnie,  Mr. 
William,  212  ;  Mark,  Mr.  Frank  N., 
182,  630;  Masson,  Mr.  Chas.,  244; 
Middlebrooke,  Mr.  W.,  244  ;  Milne, 
Mr.  G.,69;  Mitchell,  Mr.  James, 
6  ;  NelsoD,  Mr.,  613  ;  Reid,  Mr.  I. 
B,  244  ;  Robb,  Mr.  A  ,  518  ;  Sayers, 
Mr.  George,  724;  Scott,  Mr.  Alex, 
485  ;  Stoney,  Mr.  J.,  30S  ;  Swan,  Mr. 
William,  741;  Tallack,  Mr.  J.  C., 
292;  Thomas,  Mr.  Harry  H.,  725; 
Threlfal,  Mr.  J.,  308;  Turton,  Mr. 
T.,  292 ;  Watt,  Mr.  David,  549 ; 
Websier,  Mr.  G.  W.,  597  ;  Winnard, 
Mr.,  308  ;  Wright,  Mr.  Alexander, 
788;  Wythes,  Mr.  George,  374; 
Urqutart,  Mr.  Alexander,  692 
Aquatics  as  Florists'  flowers,  676 
Arabis  procurrens,  316 
Aralia,  an  old  woman's,  212  ;  Sieboldi, 
139  ;  Sieboldi  in  bloom,  252 
Araujia  albens,  507 
Arnebia  cornuta,  425 
Arundo  Donax  macrophylla,  775 
Arundinaria  Falconeri,  573 ;  nitida, 
121 

Ascott,  Leighton  Buzzard,  in  aut¬ 
umn,  147,  277 
Ashes,  Lime  kiln,  740 
Asparagus  deflexus,  332;  Sprengeri, 
279,  725  ;  Sprengeri  compacta,  263  ; 
Sprengeri  seedlings  from,  286  ;  fas- 
ciated,  693 ;  salting,  567 ;  tooth¬ 
some,  694 

Aster  Amellus  Framfieldi,  139;  the 
China,  425 

Asters,  perennial,  as  bedding  plants, 54 
Astilbe  japonica,'376 
Astilbes,  hybrid,  381 
Attar  of  Geranium,  124 
Aubrietias  and  Arabis,  653 
Australia,  botanising  in  Western,  196  ; 

flora  of  Western,  213 
Australian  pasture  grasses,  284 
Azalea  Anthony  Koster,  525  ;  mollis 
Purity,  473;  mollis  x  sinensis  Betsy 
de  Bruin,  506 
Azalea,  culture  of  the,  123 


B 

Bacteria,  co  operation  among  the,  709 
Bacterial  purification  of  sewage,  805 
Baker,  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  630 
Balgownie  Lodge,  Aberdeen,  363 
Bamboo  paper,  149 
Bamboos,  hardy,  42,  361 
Bambusa,  palmata,  473 
Barley  competition  at  Ipswich,  182 
Barr,  Mr.,  in  America,  91,  249,  406 
Barron,  Mr.  Leonard,  724 
Beaufortia  purpurea,  316 
Bed,  a  showy,  599 
Beechhill  Nursery,  230 
Beech  trees  at  Kew,  69 
Bee  keeping,  772  ;  a  nuisance,  756 
Bee  poison,  70 

Beet,  Cheltenham  green  Top,  190; 

Red  Globe,  39 
Beet  in  Kent,  Sugar,  455 
Begonia  coccinea,  414 ;  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  219,  314;  semperflorens 
flore  pleno,  438  ;  venosa,  277,  279  ; 
Winter  perfection,  186 
Begonia,  a  curious,  53  ;  leaf,  longevity 
of,  325  ;  monstrous,  200,  791 
Begonia,  tuberous,  Duke  ot  Devon¬ 
shire,  650;  M.  Wannot,  775  ;  Miss 
Barbara  Ray,  650;  Miss  Bella 
Tate,  650  ;  Miss  Mary  Pope,  650  ; 
Mr.  John  Caulfield,  775 
Begonias  at  Newlands,  Devon,  183  ; 


double,  105,  121  ;  double,  at  New¬ 
ton  St.  Loe,  265  tuberous,  and 
Swainsonia  galegifolia  alba,  a  bed 
of,  219 ;  tuberous,  from  Bexley 
Heath,  118,  137;  tuberous,  in  Nov¬ 
ember,  181  ;  Ware’s,  649 
Belgian  colonial  horticulture,  534 
Belladonna,  accident  with,  293 
Bell  &  Bieberstedt,  Leith,  25 
Bergamot,  Calabrian,  583 
Bicton,  Devon,  393,  444 
Birch  bark,  276,  293 
Birds  and  petroleum,  536 ;  the  bad 
langu  age  of,  374 

Blackberries,  21,  134  ;  or  Brambles, 
the  cultivation  of,  67,  101  ;  some 
desirable,  565 

Bladderwort,  and  its  relatives,  117 
Blight  from  fruit  trees,  washing,  614 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  374 
Bonaparte’s  gardens,  Prince,  101 
Books:  Forest  trees,  78,  no 
Books,  Notices  of  :  An  Encyclopaedia 
of  Gardening,  683 ;  Anne  Pratt's 
Flowering  Plants,  810 ;  Bunyard 
&  Co's,  Messrs.  George,  Centenary 
show,  116;  Cactus  Culture  for 
Amateurs,  787;  Chemical  and 
other  manures,  245  ;  City  of  Bos¬ 
ton  Department  of  Parks,  214  ; 
Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
407;  Elegy  written  in  a  country 
churchyard,  407;  Familiar  Wild 
Flowers,  742  ;  Flora  of  Kent,  645  ; 
Fruit  Culture  for  Amateurs,  227  ; 
Handbook  of  Insects  Injurious  to 
Orchard  and  Bush  Fruits,  211  ; 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  315;  Le  Chrysantheroe, 
342  ;  List  of  Roses  nowin  Cultivat¬ 
ion  at  Chateau  Eleonore,  Cannes, 
150  ;  Markets  and  marketing,  708  ; 
My  Garden  Diary,  331  ;  My  Roses 
and  how  I  grew  them,  810;  One 
and  All  Gardening,  1899,  396; 
Our  Gardens,  788  ;  Report  on  the 
Caine  Agricultural  Demonstrations, 
405  ;  Sutton's  Royal  Seed  Estab¬ 
lishment,  363 ;  The  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  300  ;  The  Culture  of  Flowers 
from  Seeds  and  Bulbs,  90 ;  The 
Farmer  and  the  Birds,  182;  The 
Garden  Annual,  341 ;  The  House 
Sparrow,  549;  The  National  Foot¬ 
path  '.Preservation  Society,  8ti  ; 
The  Story  of  the  Farm  and  other 
Essays,  150;  The  Strength  and 
Decay  of  Nations — Forestry,  522 
Bntanic  garden  in  the  United  States, 
the  first,  276 

Botanical  Exchange  Club  of  the 
British  Isles,  750 
Botanising  on  hills,  804 
Botany,  development  of,  550 
Botrychium  matricariae  folium,  676, 
725 

Bouquets,  preserving  flowers  for 
winter,  455 
Bracken,  crested,  6 
Bradfield,  Culiompton,  Devon,  613 
Bradley’s  Gardening,  486 
Bramble,  cut-leaved,  503  ;  wine,  236 
British  grown  fruit  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  72,  Supt.  a  ,  83,  92 
British  Produce  Association,  342 
British  soil,  fertility  of,  229 
Broccoli  from  Cornwall,  583 
Bromyard  fruit  show,  125 
Broughty  Ferry,  technical  education 
in,  166 

Bryn-glas,  Newport,  122 
Buccleuch  .bowling  Club,  68,  117 
Buccleuch  Nurseriec,  Hawick,  330, 
474 

Bulbophyllum  modestum,  682  ;  nut¬ 
ans,  682 


Bulbs:  at  auction,  13;  Carters’,  7; 
for  the  Glasgow  parks,  85  ;  for  the 
London  parks,  69;  Sydenham's,  52  ; 
Toogood’s,  6 ;  Webb  &  Sons’,  36 
Bulbs,  America  tries  to  grow  her 
own,  358;  and  bulbous  plants,  the 
popular  aspects  of,  5 
Bunyard  &  Co's,  Messrs.  George, 
centenary  show,  116 
Burnham  Beeches,  692,  708 
Bush  Hill  Park  Nursery,  710 
Bute  Botanical  Society,  116 
Butterflies  in  the  Strand,  788 
Buxted  Park,  Uckfield,  324 


c 

Cabbage,  a  big,  53  ;  Fly,  the,  6x8 
Cacti,  some  beautiful,  796 
Cactus  house,  notes  in  a,  694 
Caerleon,  156 

Caladium  A.  Siebert,  743 ;  esculen- 
tum,  72,  Supt.  d.  ;  Mdme.  Jean 
Dybowski,  774 

Calanthe  labrcsior,  215;  revertens, 
263  ;  sanderiana,  475 
Calanthes,  391  ;  at  Harleyford,  Mar¬ 
low,  362 

Calceolaria  Burbidgei,  459 
Calceolarias  at  Udston  House, Hamil¬ 
ton,  697 

Calla  Little  Gem,  316 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Orchids  at,  154 
Camellias,  disbudding,  332 
Campanula  species  and  hybrids,  791 
Campanula  Warlev,  774 
Canadian  fruit,  324;  school  of  for¬ 
estry,  299 

Canary  guano  and  other  fertilisers, 
518 

Candle,  a  natural,  100 
Canna  variegata,  428 
Carex,  a  reputed  Irish,  455 
Carnation  Agnes  Sorrell.  682 ;  Don 
Carlos,  682  ;  Falcon,  682  ;  Florizel, 
682  ;  Galatea,  682  ;  Galileo,  682  ; 
Goldfinch,  682;  Heather  Bell, 
743;  Lady  Gerard,  7r  1  ;  Lady  Rose, 
682  ;  Lizzie  McGowan,  557  ;  Miss 
Alley,  154;  O  sian,  682  ;  Rosalind, 
743;  The  Baron,  743  ;  Trojan,  711 
Carnation  craze,  the,  646  ;  gorgeous, 
new,  324;  Mrs.  Thos.  W.  Lawson, 

340,  438 ;  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  origin  of,  478 

Carnations,  among  the,  456 ;  and 
Begonias  from  Wrawby,  Brigg,  53  ; 
at  Chelsea,  757  ;  at  Edenside,  730  ; 
attacked  by  Acarus,  571  ;  diseased, 
571,727;  from  Kelso,  21  ;  plate  of 
new,  149 

Carruthers,  testimonial  to  Mr.  James, 

148 

Carnivorous  plants,  630 
Carters’,  Messrs  ,  Vade  Mecum,  261 
Caryopteris  Mastacanthus,  139 
Castle  Boro',  Enniscorthy,  297 
Catalogues  :  Barr  &  Sons’,  209,  325, 
470  ;  B.  Wells,  598  ;  Ed.  Webb  & 
Sons,  293,  375  ;  Dicksons,  Messrs., 
309;  Drummond  &  Sons,  340; 
George  Bunyard  &  Co  ,  69  :  Hart- 
land,  Mr.  W.  B  ,  325  ;  J.  Veitch  & 
Pons,  276  ;  Kelway  &  Son,  309 ; 
Newsagents’  and  Booksellers' 
Union,  325  ;  Sutton  &  Sons,  246, 
390,  789  ;  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  101, 

341,  438  ;  Toogood  &  Sons,  324, 
420;  W.  Duncan  Tucker,  69  ;  Wm. 
Wood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  100 

Catasetum  discolor,  4n  ;  rostrianum, 
monstrous,  727 

Caterpillais,  279;  in  the  Mall,  772; 

music  and,  788 
Cats,  156 ;  in  gardens,  789 
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Cattleya  Aphrodite  Ruth,  649  ;  bcw- 
riugiana  Lady  Wigan  186  ;  citrina, 
583;  Eldorado  Glebelands  var., 
682  ;  Ella,  38  ;  gaskelliana  formosa, 
710;  granulosa,  dimerous,  23  ;  in¬ 
termedia  Rosslyn  var.,  650  ;  inter- 
texta,  70 ;  Loddigesii  Harrisoniae 
alba,  742  ;  Loddigesii  Harris  oniae 
violacea,82i ;  Maronii.isi;  Mendelii 
albescens,  682 ;  Mendelii  Burford 
var,  649 ;  Mendelii  Perfection,  650 ; 
Mendelii  Princess  Clementine,  539  ; 
Mossiae  Beauty  of  Bush  Hill,  650  ; 
Mossiae  gloriosa,  649 ;  Mossiae 
goosensiana,  649 ;  Mossiae  Law- 
renceae,  71 1  ;  Mossiae  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Feiling,  650  ;  Mossiae  Victoria, 
682;  nobihor  Walker's  var.,  620; 
Skinneri  Temple's  var.,  614 ; 
Trianaei  amesiana,  506  ;  Trianaei, 
Amy  Wigan,  410  ;  Trianaei  Ernest 
Ashworth,  372;  Trianaei  Memoria 
Lindeni,  379  ;  Whitei  Wigan's  var., 
821 

Cattleya  flower,  a  strange  form  of, 
166  ;  gigas  from  Ravenswood,  Mel¬ 
rose,  678  ;  malformed,  598,  647 ; 
monstrous,  727 
Caution  to  the  public,  660 
Cedar  with  aerial  roots,  445 
Cedars  for  lead  pencils,  398 
Celery  attacked  by  grubs,  458 ;  Fly, 
197 

Centaurea  americana  alba,  821 
Celosias,  a  fine  strain  of,  156 
Cera-us  Pseudo-Cerasus  James  H. 

Veitch,  619 
Ceropegia  Woodii,  151 
Challenge  Cupgroup  at  Sevenoaks,345 
Charcoal,  wood,  332 
Charlock  by  spraying,  destruction  of, 
549 

Charter  new,  for  the  R.H.S.,  756 
Chelsea,  flowers  in  season  at,  551 
Chemical  ingredients,  740 
Cherries  in  France,  342 ;  Vladimir, 

469 

Chestnuts  for  profit,  277 
China  Aster,  the,  425 
Chinese  Primulas  at  Maidenhead,  332 
Chiswick :  International  Conference 
at,  731;  R.H  S.  Gardens,  602; 
trials  at,  806,  820 

Chorizema  cordata,  314  ;  ilicifolia,  557 
Christmas,  a  green,  259;  flowers, 
fruit  and  finery,  267 ;  Rose,  the 
legend  of  the,  454;  Roses,  269; 
trees,  277 

Chrysanthemum  Barcley,  Mr.  J.  W., 
199,  2x5  ;  Bates,  C.  S.,  187  ;  Beauty, 
Earhwood,  215,  246;  Beauty, 

Mytchett,  151  ;  Bevan,  President, 
150,  187;  Bown,  Miss  C.,  286; 
Boutrov,  Miss  Lili,  169;  Brewer, 
Mrs.  T.,  119;  Brett,  Daisy,  215; 
Brown,  Nellie,  151  ;  Cadbury, 
Mme.  R.,  247;  Canning,  Red  L., 
247;  Chalonais,  Le,  187;  Chats- 
worth,  199,  215;  Coombes,  Mrs, 
151  ;  Crawshaw,  Lady,  151  ; 
Cromer,  Lord,  187  ;  Cureham, 
Mrs.  W.,  150;  Davis,  Madeline, 
187;  Dashwood,  Miss  Edith,  199: 
Debrie,  Mme.  Gabrielle,  187; 
Earlier  Golden  Queen  of  the,  131  ; 
hlorrie.igg;  Glory,  Hanwell,  187; 
Golden  Shower,  215;  Hill,  Mrs. 
George, 150  ;  Hills,  Miss  Annie,  187  ; 
Howe,  Mrs.  W.,  187;  Jones,  H  J., 
J87;  Jubilee,  N.C.S.,  170; 

Kitchener,  Sir  Herbert,  151  ; 
Lemaire,  Louis,  39,  70;  Ludlow, 
Lord,  171  ;  Market  White,  150; 
Mary,  Jules,  119,  150;  Matthew, 
Major,  150,  151  ;  Manser,  May, 
39,  70;  Mease,  Mrs.  W.,  151, 

187;  Miles,  Mr.  John,  151  ; 
Mitchell,  Ettie,  151  ;  Molyneux, 
Jane,  186;  October,  Soleil  d’,  119, 
151;  Owen,  Miss  Ada,  150  ;  Pear¬ 
son,  R.  Hooper,  151  ;  Phillips,  Lady, 
150;  Pockett,  John,  186,  187; 

Pockett,  Miss  Nellie,  151, 187  ;  Pop- 
ham,  Mrs.  White,  151,  171  ;  Rayon- 
ante, 119  ;  Rose, Miss,  ig7,  219  ;  Scar¬ 
let, Ryecroft,  151  ;  Seward,  Mrs.  W., 
150;  Sholing,  Beauty  of,  215; 
Smith,  Hon.  W.  F.  D.,  218;  Sun¬ 
set,  286;  Towers,  Emily,  15 1; 
Tutt,  Charles,  215;  Warwick, 
Countess  of,  167;  Weeks,  Henry, 
151  ;  W.  Westlake,  197;  Wingfield, 
Mrs.,  150;  Veillard,  Barrone  de, 
T51  ;  Victoria,  199 
Chrysanthemum  nipponicum,  197 
Chrysanthemumiana,  in,  293 
Chrysanthemum  lists  by  the  N.C.S., 
507 

Chr- santhemum  notes,  40,  72,  120, 
136,  216;  Batteisea  Park,  167; 


Cannell  &  Sons,  Messrs.  H.,  184; 
Earlswood  Nurseries,  154 ;  Fins¬ 
bury  Park,  168  ;  Garvald,  Peebles, 
198  ;  Larbert  House, 199  ;  Liverpool, 
186;  Rothesay,  155;  Royal  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Chelsea,  138;  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  168  ;  St.  John’s  Nursery, 
Putney,  198  ;  Swanley  College,  198 ; 
Syon  House,  198 ;  Victoria  Park, 
168  ;  Woodbatch  Lodge,  Reigate, 
155 

Chrysanthemum  on  the  wane,  is  the, 
357  ;  poster,  something  like  a,  132  ; 
rust,  84,  1 16;  conference  on,  124; 
Society  of  the  North  of  France,  788 ; 
the  green,  197  ;  what  is  the  best  ? 
252 

Chrysanthemum  shows  :  Aberdeen, 
219;  Ascot,  188;  Beccles,  202; 
Belfast,  184  (Supt.  III.),  203 ; 
Birkenhead  Association,  203  ; 
Brighton  and  Sussex,  203 ;  Bud- 
leigh  Salterton,  188  ;  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  202;  Corbridge-on-Tyne, 
2x9;  Croydon,  158;  Dalkey,  202  ; 
Dublin,  174,  184  (Supt.  II.) ;  Dun¬ 
dee,  220 ;  Edinburgh,  184  (Supt. 
I. ),  195,  204,  213;  Exmouth,  157; 
Ghent,  358 ;  Grassendale  and  Aig- 
burth,  203;  Grimsby,  189;  Hanley, 
190  ;  Liverpool,  190  ;  Manchester, 
204 ;  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  157,  165,  171,  189,  221  ; 
Peckham,  188  ;  Portsmouth,  174  ; 
Putoey,  Wandsworth,  &c  ,  188  ; 
Reading,  219  ;  Sevenoaks,  188  ;  Sid- 
mouth,  202;  Torquay,  173;  Wol¬ 
verhampton,  188 

Chrysanthemums,  653  ;  Australian, 
232;  for  cottage  and  farm-house 
gardens,  250  ;  for  travelling,  tying, 
316;  international  congress  on,  740 ; 
late  white,  325  ;  popular,  197  ;  the 
best  American,  276 
Church  of  England,  lawlessness  in 
the,  518 
Cinerarias,  57 

Cirrhopetalum  appendiculatum,  215 
Claremont  Nursery,  Exmouth,  458 
Clarendon  House,  Linlithgo,  709 
Clarkia  minima  alba,  428 
Cleaning  of  glasshouses,  158 
Clematis  Lord  Neville,  757 
Clematises  in  small  pots,  525 
Clement  Park,  Dundee,  89 
Clevely  Allerton,  Coelogynes  at,  442 
Clibran  &  Sons,  Messrs.  W.,  Altrin¬ 
cham,  693 

Climax  weed-killer,  careless  use  of, 
646 

Climbers,  hardy,  568 

Clivias,  the  Forest  Hill,  490 

Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  313 

Cochlioda  noetzliana,  279 

Cocoanuts,  10,000,000,  454 

Coldra,  Caerleon,  107,  667 

Cold  storage,  660 

Coelogynes  at  Clevely  Allerton,  442 

Coleus  thyrsoideus,  332 

Colours  of  flowers  and  drought,  135; 

how  to  preserve,  276 
Colutea  melanocalyx,  682 
Commemoration  Oak,  630 
Competition  in  France,  foreign,  454 
Concert,  a  cigarette,  407 
Conference  on  hybridisation  and 
cross-breediDg,  373 ;  Awards,  773; 
discussion,  778  ;  experiments  in 
hybridisation  and  cross-breeding, 
762  ;  hybrid  Anthuriums,  76:  ; 
hybridisation  as  a  means  of  pan- 
genetic  infection,  761  ;  hybridisa¬ 
tion  and  its  failures,  761 ;  hybridisa¬ 
tion  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
sytematic  botany,  778 ;  hybrid 
Poppies,  778  ;  opening  remarks 
by  Dr.  Masters,  745  ;  plant 
hybridisation  in  the  United  States, 
777;  scientific  investigation,  746; 
the  structure  of  certain  new 
hybrids,  777 

Corn  in  winter,  green,  525 
Cottage  flower  gardens,  795 
Countries  now  barren,  52 
Covent  Garden  phraseology,  283 
Crabs,  gathering,  in  Shakepeare's 
greenwood,  269 

Craigclowan,  Perth,  Orchids  from, 
572,  647,  665 
Cranberries  stewed,  252 
Cranberry  growing  in  No?a  Scotia, 
566;  jam,  286;  tart,  236 
Crassulaceous  hybrid,  23 
Crataegus  Pyracantha  Lelandi,  197 
Cricket :  Anguloa  C.C.,  630  ;  Hurst 
&  Son  C.C.,  598,  613,  646,  693,  724, 
756,  805 

Cromer  express,  the,  20 
Crops  abroad,  prospect  of,  276 
Cropping  private  kitchen  gardens, 267 


Crows,  frightening,  357 
Crystal  Palace,  too 
Cuckoo  at  last,  the,  518 
Cultivator,  a  new,  474,  486 
Cupressus  macrocarpa,  53  ;  lawson- 
iana  Wisseli,  82  r 

Cuthberts’,  Messrs.  R.  &  G.,  Nur¬ 
series,  Southgate,  183 
Cyclamen  at  Reading,  441 ;  europae- 
um  with  long  rhizomes,  199;  fasci- 
ated,  396  ;  hardy,  796 
Cyphomandra  betacea,  53 
Cypripedium  Argo-Morganiae,  215; 
bellatulum  Dulcote  var.,  326;  cau- 
datum  roseum,  747  ;  falklandpark- 
ense,  539  :  insigne  Harefield  Hall, 
263  ;  lathamianum,  varieties  of,  363 ; 
Miss  Louisa  Fowler,  379 ;  Orion, 
41:  ;  rothschildianum  Falkland 
Park,  var.,  678 ;  schoflieldianum 
superbum,  326;  shillianum,  743; 
Stonei  candidum,  743 ;  Surprise, 
439  ;  Talisman,  473  ;  wiertzianum, 
379 ;  Woltoni,  186 

Cypripedium  insigne  malformed,  187; 

with  free  sepals,  396 
Cypripediums  at  The  Woodlands, 
823 ;  diseased,  791 


D 

Daffodil,  Queen  Anne’s,  11 ;  Tenby, 

13 

Daffodil  Society,  the  Midland,  69 
Daffodils  amongst  shrubs,  8  ;  at  Long 
Ditton,  535  ;  at  the  Antipodes,  485  ; 
in  grass,  planting,  726 
Daffs,  550 

Dahlia  Ajax,  821 ;  Antelope,  22,  39, 
71;  Antler,  821;  Claribel,  23, 
71;  Clown,  22,  39,  70;  Colum¬ 
bine,  38,  39  ;  Countess  of  Lonsdale, 
22,  39,  70 ;  David  Johnson,  22,  39, 
71;  Demon,  39,  71 ;  Distinction,  39, 
71  ;  Ebony,  119  ;  Eric,  23  ;  Iris,  71 ; 
Lady  Rogers,  38;  Leslie  Seale,  23, 
71 ;  Lorelie,  38  ;  Louisette,  39 ; 
Lucius,  22,  71;  Madeline,  39;  Mag¬ 
nificent,  22,  38,  39;  Mrs.  Finlay 
Campbell,  38  ;  Mrs.  Holford,  23  ; 
Progenitor,  70;  Puck,  38;  Ranji, 
39,  71 ;  Snowflake,  23,  39,  71  ;  Sylph, 
821 ;  The  Duke,  39,  70  ;  Viscountess 
Sherbrooke,  70 ;  Watchman,  22, 
70  ;  William  Neate,  70 
Dahlia  Society,  National,  100 
Dahlias  crossed  with  Sunflower,  135, 
231  ;  Cactus,  54,  198 ;  diseased, 
491 

Daisy,  rayless,  646 
Dalmeny  Park,  experiments  at,  613 
Damping  off,  plants,  187 
Danesfield,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks, 
581,  603 

Daphne  Mezereum,  germination  of, 
57i 

Datura  lutea,  196 
Davallia  illustris,  711 
Daybrook  Vale,  Nottingham,  773 
Decorations,  lavish,  583 
Delphinium  Jose-Marie  Heredia,  774  ; 
Michel  Lando,  743 ;  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  711  ;  Zalil,  377 
Dendrobium  canaliculatum,  506 ; 
Clio  Vine  House  var.,  556 ;  Euterpe, 
506;  formosum  giganteum,  122; 
formoso-Lowii,  215  ;  nobile,  autumn 
flowering,  247  ;  nobile  balleanum, 
475  ;  rhodostoma,  119;  sanguineum, 
38  ;  splendidissimum  grandiflorum, 
406 ;  Wiganiae  xanthochilum,  473 
Dendrobiums  at  Harleyford,  Great 
Marlow,  407 

Dersingham,  flowers  from,  788 
Deutzia  corymbiflora,  236 
Devanha  House,  Aberdeen,  282 
Diagrams  for  horticultural  lecturing, 
382 

Dicksons,  Messrs.,  at  Wolverhampton, 
74i 

Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  796 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  653 
Dirnorphotheca  Eckloni,  747 
Diospyros  Kaki,  fruits  of,  187 
Disa  Clio,  22  ;  Clio  superba,  774 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  Rothesay, 
298,  347 

Dracaena  australis,  756  ;  cannaefolia 
variegata,  620,  650 ;  Duchess  of 
York,  38  ;  Eeckhautii,  119  ;  indivisa 
Schneideri,  711;  The  Sirdar,  186; 
Victoria,  151 

Drought,  effects  of  the  late,  115 
Dryopteris  acrostichoides,  301  ;  nove- 
boracensis  without  indusia,  461 
Dublia,  a  fine  group  at  Ball's  Bridge, 
329 

Duthie  Park,  Aberdeen,  773 


Dyer,  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton,  309 


E 

Earl's  Court,  gardening  at,  695 
Earth,  weight  of  the,  708,  714 
Eastcliffe,  Teignmouth,  378,  410 
Edinburgh  show,  features  of  the,  51, 
195,  508,  525 

Edinburgh  Field  Naturalists  and 
Microscopical  Society,  741  ;  notes 
from,  586,  663 ;  seed  trade,  228, 
598 

Education  in  Essex,  agricultural,  355 
Eel  Pie  Island,  sale  of,  324 
Egg  plants,  the  use  of,  589 
Electric  currents  for  puddings,  693 
Ember  Court,  Thames  Ditton,  756 
Emigrants,  information  for,  85,  293, 
503.  708 

English  Arboricultural  Society,  323 
English  Illustrated  Magazine,  the,  324 
Epicattleya  Mrs.  James  O’Brien,  326 
Epidendrum  elegantulum  luteum,  588; 

laDgleyense,  682 ;  umbellatum,  379 
Epilaelia  Charlesworthii,  743 
Epiphyllum  truncatum  Princess,  215 
Epping  Forest,  645 
Eranthemum  pulchellum,  557 
Eria  acervata,  71 1 ;  extinctoria,  682 
Erianthus  Ravennae,  348 
Erica  propendens,  506 ;  ventricosa 
magnifica,  796 
Errol  Park,  Perthshire,  292 
Erythronium  Johnson},  556 
Essays,  676 

Eucalyptus  species,  396 
Examination  in  horticulture,  229,251, 

698 

Exeter,  Messrs  R.  Veitch  &  Son, 
342,  362,  522 

Experiments  with  Turnips  and 
Potato?,  691 

Eynsford  in  Kent,  805  ;  nurseries  and 
seed  farm,  58 


F 

Fairfield,  Aberdeen,  246 
Fairy  Rings,  788 

Falkland  Park,  200,  228,  476,  823 
Farming  trick,  the,  470 
Feather  Grass,  the,  796 
Fern  garden,  a,  331,  377;  variation, 
550 

Ferns,  British,  100;  at  Acton,  758;  at 
Falkland  Park,  694 
Ferns  in  Jamaica,  740  ;  rare,  725  ; 

strayed,  582  ;  two  walking,  132 
Fertiliser,  waste  of,  276 
Fibre  plants,  American,  470 
Ficus  pumila  fruiting,  102 
Fierens,  M.  Ernest,  101 
Filmy  Ferns,  653 
Findlay  Brothers,  309 
FiDger-and-toe  disease,  756 
Fish  guano,  236 
Fittest,  survival  of  the,  118 
Flatholders,  aggrieved,  133 
Flax  culture  on  the  Continent,  471  ;  in 
Belgium,  treatment  of,  382 
Flora  of  Hawai,  614 
Florida,  676 

Flower  notes,  693;  bed,  a  beautiful, 
653;  girl,  the,  250;  notes,  hardy, 
i33 

Flowering  shrubs,  620,  667 
Flowers,  cut,  preserving  for  a  month, 
454;  in  Egypt,  229;  keeping  cut, 
614  ;  late  in  autumn,  214  ;  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  219  ;  preserving,  309  ;  the  path 
of  progress  amongst,  421 
Flowery  wall,  a,  105 
Foliage  plants,  permanent  beds  of 
coloured,  330 

Footpath  Preservation  Society, 
National,  557,  590 

Footpath  procedure  for  closing  or 
diverting  a  public,  590 
Forcing  vegetables  and  flowers,  the 
origin  of,  519 

Forest  fruits  in  Bavaria,  140  ;  of  Dean, 
276  ;  preservation  in  Bohemia,  315 
Forestry  in  Ireland,  341 
Fossil  plants  from  Sussex,  454 
Freesias,  9,  523,  551,  567 
French  flower  trade,  524 ;  Beans, 
forcing,  392 

Frost  kill  germs?  does,  265,391,  444 
Frozen  plants,  485 

Fruit  acids,  the  virtues  of,  725 ; 
basket,  Mallet’s  patent,  41 1  ; 
British  grown  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  72,  Supt.  a,  83,  92  ;  Cana¬ 
dian,  324 ;  condemned  as  unfit  for 
food,  741,  772  ;  crops  in  the  Preston 
district,  795  ;  cultivation  by  farmers, 
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438 ;  culture,  hardy,  469 ;  culture, 
questions  relating  to,  597  ;  farm,  a 
model,  517  ;  farm  at  Woburn,  tbe, 
476  ;  for  this  country,  Canadian,  53  ; 
great  exhibition  of  British  grown, 
675  ;  growing  in  Kent,  604,  618,  667, 
683  ;  prospects,  741 ;  show,  lessons 
from  the,  118 ;  tree  notes,  677 
Fruit  trees  and  drought,  100 ;  trees, 
root  manipulation  of,  268  ;  shelter 
for  trained,  805  ;  trees,  the  manuring 
of,  519;  two  ways  of  growing,  70; 
washing,  record  in,  646 
Fruits  at  Munich,  commercial,  116; 

swelling  and  ripening  of,  789 
Fuchsia  Kirkii,  85 
Fuchsias,  an  amateur’s,  72 
Fungi,  parasitic,  599 
Fungoid  pests  of  our  gardens,  the, 
524.  556,  57°.  588 


G 

Galanthus  cilicicus,  316 
Gale,  the  great,  294 
Garden  scenery,  the  beauty  and  order 
of,  27 

Garden  in  South  Devon,  a  beautiful 
front,  21 

Gardens  in  Equatorla,  229 
Gardener  a  hired  servant  ?  when  is  a, 
358,  374 ;  a  homeless,  439 ;  poor, 
444.  455.  486,  521,  534,  565,  567, 
647,  677 ;  the,  503 ;  lhe  itinerant, 
117  ;  the  fourteen  requirements  of 
a,  390,  442  ;  the  position  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  modern,  565 
Gardener’s  success,  a  northern,  212  ; 
a  southern,  196 

Gardener:.’  bravery,  549 ;  Company, 
the,  518 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion,  228,  294,  308,  339,  345,  358, 
390,  630,  661,  676;  anniversary 
festival,  7:4 ;  annual  general  meet¬ 
ing.  339.  345  >  removal  of  offices, 
166 

Gardeners,  small  market,  645 
Gardening  scholarships,  London 
County  Council,  725 
Geranium  foliaceous,  791 
Gerbera  Jamesonii,  757 
Germination :  can  a  seed  germinate 
twice  ?  340 

Genista  hispanica  pumila,  653 
Gentiana  acaulis,  589 
Gift  of  land,  519 
Gillenia  trifoliata,  796 
Ginseng,  cultivation  of,  358 
Giraldus  cambrensis,  182,  212 
Gishurstine  for  the  boots,  149 
Gladioli,  hybrid,  68 ;  two  early 
flowering,  8 

Gladiolus  Andrew  Harkness,  3g ; 
Burne-Jones,  821  ;  Dora  Craven, 
39  ;  Esther  Lindsell,3g  ;  F.  Paynter, 
821  ;  Henri  Vandrier,  821  ;  Lady 
Montagu,  821  ;  Lauretta,  39  ; 
Lemoinei  Jane  Dieulafoy,  821 ; 
Lemoinei  Mme.  Desbordes  Val- 
more,  22 

Gladstone  Park,  the,  391 
Glasgow  Parks,  the,  20 
Glass  cleaning,  no,  158 
Glaux  maritima,  fertilisation  of,  454 
Glover’s  Island,  68 
Godetia  Dunnetti  compacta,  428 
Gongora  gratulabunda,  71 1 
Gooseberry  caterpillar,  219;  picking, 
789 

Gordon’s  garden  at  Khartoum,  84 
Grevillea  glabra,  653 
Granadilla,  a  fine  crop  of,  212 
Gran  ton  Road  Nursery,  Edinburgh, 
134 

Grape  The  Lady  Hastings,  775 
Grapes  with  mildew,  791 
Grease  Bands,  219 
Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames,  660 
Guano,  Native,  438 
Gunnersbury  Park,  the  Cherry  house 
at,  58 

Gynerium  argenteum  aureo-lineatis, 
7i 


H 

Habenaria  Susannae,  555 
Hailstorm  Insurance  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  492 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  683 
Hamilton,  notes  from,  347,  396,  445, 
534.  599 1  proposed  horticultural 
association  for,  260,  325 
Hammock,  a  novel,  567 
Hampton  Court  Vine,  68 
Hanley  Horticultural  Fete,  661 
Hardy  alpine  plants,  809 


Hares,  rabbits,  and  the  bark  of  trees, 

583 

Harmony  and  contrast,  245 
Harrison  &  Sons’,  Messrs.,  root  and 
vegetable  show,  rg6 
Hart’s-tongue  in  America,  250 
Heath,  culture  of  the  Cape,  234 
Hedges,  795  ;  plants  suitable  for,  788 
Heinemann’s  novelties,  Mr.,  281 
Helenium  autumnale,  proliferous, 
79s  ;  autumnale  superbum,  38 
Helianthemums  or  Sun  Roses,  682 
Heliconia  Sanderi,  650 
Heller's  steel  boxes,  20 
Hemerocallis  leaf  diseased,  71 1 
Hemlock,  fatal  effect  of,  533 
Heracleum  giganteum,  621 
Herbaceous  plants,  hardy,  732,  758, 
779,  796 ;  some  new  and  rare,  424 
Hibbertia  dentata,  589 
Hibiscus  Manihot,  424 
Hickory,  the,  86 
High-level  plants,  646,  676 
Hippeastrum  Apple  Blossom,  474 ; 
Murelli,  474 ;  procerum,  380 ; 
Robin,  473;  Sir  William,  4 1  x ; 
Virginia,  474 

Hippeastrums  at  Kew,  474 
Hippophae  rhamnoides,  333 
Holland,  hints  from,  645 ;  trip  to, 
597 

Holly,  Sea,  489 
Holly,  the,  264,  280 
Hollyhock  Black  Knight  Improved, 
821 

Holme,  the,  Regent’s  Park,  681 
Holyhock  disease,  396 
Honey,  bitter,  ir7 

Horse  Chestnut,  utilisation  of  the, 

298 

Horses  burned  at  Cheshunt,  260 
Horsetail,  the  Field,  660 
Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  660  ; 
exhibition,  grand  international,  438  ; 
experiment,  358  ;  halls  wanted,  819; 
principles,  341,  358 
Horticulturist,  real,  66r 
Hoya  carnosa,  573 
Hunnemannia  fumariaefolia,  22,  443 
Hurst  &  Son,  Messrs.,  annual  dinner, 
261 ;  Musical  Society,  the,  533, 
597  ;  Clover  and  Grass  Seed  Circu¬ 
lar,  315 

Huxley  lecture,  the,  99 
Hyacinth  stem  and  leaves  growing 
downward,  571 
Hyacinths,  104 

Hybridisation  and  cross-breeding, 
723 ;  Begonias,  tuberous,  771  ; 
Carnations  and  Pinks,  739  ;  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  740 ;  Cinerarias,  gar¬ 
den,  771 ;  Pausies  and  Violas,  740  ; 
Primulas,  garden,  724  ;  Streptocar- 
pus,  771 

Hybridisation  and  cross-breeding, 
conference  on,  373 
Hydrangea  hortensis,  598 
Hydrangeas  for  all,  blue,  301 


I 

Ice  supply,  London’s,  36 
Iris,  the  English,  11  ;  the  Spanish, 
11 

Irises,  bearded  or  German,  730; 
illustrations  of,  772  ;  Spanish,  from 
Stover  Park,  679 
Ilex  cornuta,  301 ;  Wilsoni,  650 
Impatiens  Balsamina,  796 
Improved  Spimo  for  spraying  Peas, 
8:1 

Incarvillea  Delavayi,  713 

Income  tax  repayments,  293 

India  Rubber  Plants,  propagating, 

494 

"  Indian  Gardening,"  583 
Indigo  plant,  structure  of,  200 
Industrial  flower  show,  709 
Industry,  a  new  British,  740 
Inks,  Stephen's,  21 
Insectivorous  plant,  a  new,  583 
Insects,  hardiness  of,  444  ;  the  colours 
of,  446 

International  Conference  at  Chiswick, 
73i 

Invention,  new,  474,  486 

Ipswich,  floral  market  dinner  at, 

365 

Invergowrie  House,  233 
Ivy  stems  cut  through,  302,  317,  348, 
364.  379.  394.  4T2.  445.  461.  47L 
475.  509  i  wreath,  677 


J 

Jadoo,  676 ;  fibre  at  home  and  abroad, 
182 


Japanese  dwarf  trees,  757;  ways  of 
arranging  flowers,  725 
Jatropha  podagrica,  572 
Jekyll,  Miss,  and  her  Primroses,  485 
Jones,  Mr.,  Barford  Hill,  244 
Jubilee  of  the  Horticultural  State 
School  of  Vilvorde,  150 
Judging  at  flower  shows,  589  ;  fruit  at 
Exeter,  6,  20;  rules  for,  243 
Junipers,  West  Indian,  135 
Juniperus  Sanderi,  650 
Juno  Cycles,  166 


K 

Kalanchoe  flimmea,  809 
Kalo-rochea,  21 
Kent,  coal  in,  85 
Kentish  seed  farm,  a,  26,  102 
Kohl  Rabi,  649 
Kerosene  emulsion,  670 
Kew  Gardens,  309 ;  a  balloon  in,  84  ; 
greenhouse  at,  365,  394 ;  in  early 
May,  586 

Kew,  Hippeastrums  at,  474  ;  some 
unique  plant  combinations  at,  486; 
tree-frog  at,  708 

Kew  Guild,  423  ;  Journal  of  the, 
787 

Kitchen  Garden  Calendar,  23,  39,  71, 
103, 135,  187,  109,  231,  263,  295,  327, 

363.  395.  443.  459.  49L  523.  555. 
587,  619,  650,  679,  71 1,  743,  775, 
807 

L 

Labiates  with  alternate  leaves,  437 
Laburnum  poisonous,  725 
Lachenalia  Nelsoni,  408 
Lady  gardeners,  the,  502 
Laelia  anceps  amesiana  Crawshay’s 
var.  379  ;  anceps  rosefieldensis,  326; 
digbyano-purpu'rata,  263 ;  Perrinii 
leucophaeus,  15 1  ;  pumila  Cole- 
manii,i5i ;  purpurata  Annie  Louise, 
650  ;  splendens,  70  ;  tenebrosa 
gigantea,  743  ;  tenebrosa  Victor 
WarburtOD,  711 

Laeliocattleya  Adolphus,  742  ;  duvali- 
ana,  743  ;  callistoglossa  J.  Leeman, 
439  ;  digbyano-Mossiae,  729  ;  do- 
miniana  Fire  King,  710  :  dominiana 
langleyensis,  119:  Ernesti  Princess 
Olga,  439;  Eudora  eximia,  710; 
Eudora  Mdme.  Albert  Hye,  650 ; 
Henry  Greenwood,  119;  Impera- 
trice  de  Russie,  743  ;  Lucilia,  682  ; 
Martinet!,  743;  Myra  Etoile  d’Or, 
506  ;  warnhamensis  Hypatia,  410  ; 
wiganiana,  821 

Laing,  Messrs.,  at  Earl's  Court,  143 
Laird  &  Sinclair,  Messrs.  W.  P.,  340 
Landscape  effect,  249 
Language,  learned,  406 
Lantana  Chelsea  Gem,  796 
Lapageria  rosea,  the  Knoll  var.,  379 
Larbert  House,  Stirling,  214 
Lalhyrus  latifolius  grandiflorus  albus, 
22  ;  splendens  Pride  of  California, 
620 

Lavender  with  dimorphic  leaves,  199 
Lazenby,  Mr.  J.,  260 
Lemon  juice,  value  of,  519 
Lespedeza  bicolor,  54 
Lettuce,  a  big,  228  ;  White  Chavigny, 
285 

Leucojum  aestivum,  725 
Lightning  on  an  Oak,  effect  of,  572 
Lignum  Vitae,  197 
Ligustrum  Walkeri,  70 
Lilac  with  central  bud  aborted,  71 1 
Lilies,  Mariposa,  12 
Lilium  auratum  at  Dunoon,  69  ;  cau- 
didum,  86  ;  rubellum,  427  ;  specio- 
sum  rubrum,  7;  speciosum,  with 
petaloid  stamens,  187 
Liliums,  645  ;  and  their  culture,  793, 
810 

Lily  disease,  cure  for  the,  135 
Lime  in  vegetable  mould,  the  amount 
of,  519 

Lindley  Library,  the,  275  ;  additions 
to,  396 

Linospadix  petrickiana,  119 
Liverpool  Farmer’s  Club,  125 ;  floral, 

63 

Lizard  Orchis,  the,  598 
Lobelia  Rivoirei,  38 
London  and  Paris  :  a  contrast,  455 
London  lung,  another,  709 
London  Parks  and  Gardens  :  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court  Gardens,  811  ;  spring 
bedding  in  Hyde  Park,  572  ;  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park,  486 

Long  Dirton,  flowers  in  season  at, 
587  ;  Michaelmas  Daisies  at,  123  ; 
Lonicerafragrantissima,  348 ;  Hilde- 
brandi,  676 


Lord  Carrington,  486 

Lotus  peliorhynchus,  747 

Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  76 

Luculia  gratissima,  381 

Lupinus  arboreus  Snow  Queen,  682 

Lychnis  Viscaria  splendens,  fl.  pi.,  748 

Lycoris  aurea,  how  to  flower,  317,  366 


M 

Madeira,  Cambridge  Park, Wanstead, 

569 

Magnolia,  677 

Maidstone,  the  Old  Nurseries,  262 
Malcolm  Dunn  Memorial  Fund,  677 
Malformed  bulbous  plants,  572 ; 

Vines,  572 
Manilla  Hemp,  21 

Manchester  Botanic  Gardens,  118,  794 
Manure,  677 ;  from  the  air  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  35  ;  liquid,  788 ;  treatment 
of,  314 

Manures,  artificial  garden,  235 
Manurial  experiments,  614,  804 
Mariposa  Lilies,  12 
Masdevallia  Curlei,  379  ;  falcata,  41 1 ; 
ignea  boddaertiana,  473  ;  Rushtoni, 
710 ;  shuttryana  Chamberlain's 
var.,  556 
May,  merry,  570 
Maxillaria  Turneri,  556 
Meadowbank  Nursery,  Rothesay,  506 
Melbourne  Botanical  Gardens,  268, 
285 

Melon  British  Queen,  38 ;  Gunton 
Scarlet,  119 ;  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Favourite,  692 ;  Royal  Sovereign, 
52;  Sutton’s  Scarlet,  646  ;  Wythes’ 
Scarlet,  119 

Melon  Notes,  285  ;  planting,  653 
Melons,  471 ;  early,  615  ;  in  pots,  21  ; 

Musk  of  Russia,  &c.,  375 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Asso¬ 
ciation,  597 

Michaelmas  Daisies  at  Long  Ditton, 
123 

Micological  Society,  British,  53 
Microbes,  wanted  to  see  the,  534 
“  Middlesex,"  486,  502 
Mildness  of  the  season,  261,  343 
Milk,  plants  that  taint,  725 
Millipedes,  788 

Miltonia  Binotii,  70 ;  leucoglossa, 
70;  vexillaria  dulcotensis,  650; 
vexillaria  Lindeniae,  650 
Mint,  a  big  and  showy,  155 
Mistleto  at  Kinnoull  Hill,  422  ;  the, 
394,  409,  422,  458 
Moles  on  lawns,  741 
Monkey,  the  long-tailed  green,  439 
Monquhitter  flower  show,  the 
champion  at,  804 

Monro’s  (George)  Employees’  outing, 
772 

Montbretias,  12 

Morningfield  Nursery,  Aberdeen,  89 
Mortlake,  seed  trials  at,  759 
Morton  Hall,  Midlothian,  601,  620 
Mosses  for  the  British  Museum,  437 
Mule  theory  again  exploded,  84 
’Mummers  at  Mentmore,  742 
Musa  Basjoo  in  Trient,  359 
Muscari  coDicum  Heavenly  Blue,  139 
Mushroom  farming,  692 ;  power  of  a, 
582 

Mutual  Improvement  Associations : 
Ayrshire  Horticultural,  213;  Bir¬ 
mingham  Gardeners,  276 ;  Brighton 
and  Sussex  Horticultural,  422; 
Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’, 
325.  358,  39T>  422,  454,  566,  630, 
77 2 ;  Broughty  Ferry  Horticul¬ 
tural,  325  ;  Chester  Paxton  Society, 
454  ;  Chiswick  Gardeners',  374, 
438,  502,  565  ;  Corbridge  on-Tyne 
Gardeners’,  182 ;  Danish  Gar¬ 
deners’,  the  Society  of,  341  ;  Devon 
and  Exeter  Gardeners',  69,  84,  133, 
182,  309,  406,  438,  470,  741 ;  Dum¬ 
fries  and  Galloway  Horticultural, 
566  ;  Ealing  and  District  Gardeners', 
101,  133,  149,  213,  229,  261,  341, 
375.  492,  534  ;  East  Anglian  Horti¬ 
cultural  Club,  598  ;  Forfar  Horti¬ 
cultural  Improvement,  582  ;  French 
Horticultural  Society  in  London, 
342  ;  Hamilton  and  District  Horti¬ 
cultural  and  Forestry,  325,  788 ; 
Isle  of  Wight  Gardeners’,  37,  502  ; 
Kew  Gardeners'  Mutual,  486 ; 

Liverpool  Horticultural,  340  ; 
Maidenhead  and  District  Gar¬ 
deners’,  391,  422  ;  Mutual  improve¬ 
ment  society,  our,  410,  458,  570; 
National  Amateur  Gardeners  ,  266, 
439;  Park  Place  Mutual,  358; 
Piaistow  and  Upton  Park  Horti¬ 
cultural,  276  ;  Preston  and  Fulwood 
Horticultural  Society,  228,  390  ; 
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Reading  and  District  Gardeners', 
ioi,  390,  423,  453,  486,  518,  772; 
Scottish  Horticultural,  229,  315, 
502,  582,  645,  660,  805  (prize  list  of 
the),  519,  775  ;  Sevenoaks  Gar¬ 
deners'  and  Amateurs',  149,  406 ; 
Sherborne  Gardeners',  390  ;  Shirley 
Gardeners',  53,  116,  133,  213,  260, 
341,  407,  534.  55°.  598.  677  ;  Society 
of  Jersey  Gardeners’,  213,  412; 
Wakefield  Paxton,  244,  454  ;  West 
Derby  Mutual,  166  ;  Woolton  Gar¬ 
deners’,  100,  106,  133,  182,  229, 
260,  309,  341,  407,  439,  470 
Mycetozoa,  and  some  questions  which 
they  suggest,  327 
Mynthurst,  Reigate,  646 
Myosotis  Sutton's  Blue  Gem,  424 
Myrtle  in  Ross-shire,  the  common,  1 16 
Myrtus  communis,  buds  and  berries 
of,  777 

Myxies,  sporangia  of  the,  724 


N 

Names,  popular,  85 
Narcissus,  Brigadier,  556;  Bulboco- 
dium  monophyllus,  2ig  ;  Cassandra, 
556;  Cecily  Hill,  588;  cernuus,  8  ; 
King  Alfred,  506 ;  Dorothy  Kings- 
mill,  588 ;  Duke  of  Bedford,  556, 
586 ;  Flambeau,  556 ;  Hesperus, 
58 3  ;  Leedsii  amabilis,  10  ;  Leedsii 
Edmond’s  White,  556 ;  Marina,  588 ; 
minimus,  408  ;  Muzart  orientalis,  10 ; 
obvallaris,  13;  pachybolbos,  279; 
Pope’s  King,  556  ;  Queen  Anne,  n  ; 
Sir  Watkin,  11  ;  Strongbow,  556; 
Sunset,  556  ;  Tazetta  Grand  Mon- 
arque  ;  13  ;  telamonius  plenus,  429  ; 
trimon,  411  ;  viridiflorus,  279 
Naturalist,  a  great,  166 
Neinesia  strumosa  nana  compacta 
grandifiora,  301  ;  strumosa  Suttoni 
nana  compacia,  316,  348 
Nepenthes  balfouriana,  821 
Nerine,  Lady  Clementine  Milford, 
186;  Mrs.  Douglas,  186  ;  Miss  Jey- 
kell,  186 

Nettles,  utilisation  of,  279 
New  Forest,  condition  of  the,  219 
Nicotiana  sylvestris,  442,  774 
Nitrate  fields  of  Chili,  53  ;  of  soda,  a 
new  source  of,  566 
Nitrates  are  lost,  how,  455 
Northernhay  Park,  Exeter,  374 
Nostel  Priory,  Wakefield,  537 
Nymphaea  odorata  sulphurea  grandi- 
flora,  22 ;  stellata  at  Gunnersbury 
House,  69 

'Nymphaeas,  hybrid,  23 


o 

Obituary:  Baker,  Mr.  W.  E.  H, 
478  ;  Carnot,  Madame,  84 ;  Col¬ 
chester,  Mr.  William,  184  (Supt.  IV), 
222  ;  Cooke,  Miss  Ethel,  149  ;  Deas, 
Mr.  John,  478  ;  Dickson,  Mr.  T.  A., 
582  ;  Drummond,  Mr.  Peter,  661  ; 
Dunn,  Mr.  Malcolm,  6c6  ;  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  293  ;  Earl  Win- 
chelsea,  36 ;  Fortescue,  Lady 
Louisa,  324;  Fry,  Mr.  George,  692, 
717;  Girdlestone,  Theopbilus  Wil¬ 
liam,  701 ;  Howcroft,  Mr  Frederick, 
407,  422  ;  Kelway,  Sen.,  Mr.  James, 
622,  630;  Latto,  Mr.  William  Dun¬ 
can  (Tammas  Bodkin),  756;  Lee, 
Mr.  John,  348;  Mason,  Col.,  741; 
Metcalfe,  Annie,  324  ;  Murray,  Mr. 
William,  478  ;  Ogg,  Mr.  William, 
478  ;  Roy,  Mr.  Frank,  286  ;  Seeger, 
Mr.J.,  196  ;  Shingles,  Mr.Tbos.,293  ; 
Spooner,  Mr.  William,  692  ;  Tufnail, 
Mr.  Frank,  701 ;  Watson,  Sir  John, 
72,  Supt.  d. 

Odd  Corners,  728 

Odontoglossum,  Adrianae  ashworthia- 
num,  682  ;  Adrianae  Lady  Wigan, 
556;  andersonianum  Falkland  Park 
var.,678 ;  andersonianum  giganteum, 
619;  andersonianum  Mrs.  De  B. 
Crawshay,  588  ;  andersonianum  ob- 
stupefaciens,  556 ;  andersonianum 
Raymond  Crawshay,  588  ;  cookea- 
num,  439 ;  Coradinei  crawshayanum 
682;  Coradinei  expansum,  439; 
Coradinei  mirabile,  619 ;  crispum, 
550  ;  crispum  Arthur  Brisco,  649  ; 
crispum  ashworthianum,  556 ; 
crispum  Duke  of  York,  473 ;  crispum 
Etoile  du  Congo,  650  ;  crispum  La 
Merveille,  555 ;  crispum  Le  Czar, 
278 ;  crispum  Miss  Linden,  650  ; 
crispum  Mrs.  J.  Leeman,  473; 
crispum  punctatum,  676;  crispum 
Parity,  619;  crispum  purpurascens, 


71 1 ;  crispum  Raymond  Crawshay, 
619;  crispum  Rayon  d’Or,  278; 
crispum  Seraphim,  711;  crispum 
Sultan,  473 ;  excellens  hyeanum, 
473  ;  excellens  mc’beanianum,  588; 
excellens  nobilius,  506 ;  Hallii  de 
loiressianum,  650;  harryano- 
crispum,  711 ;  luteo-purpureum  Dell 
var.,  fug  ;  mirandum,  473  ;  polyxan- 
thum  Gatton  Park  var.,  619; 
ruckerianum  crawshayanum,  439 ; 
ruckerianum  rosefieldense,  588 ; 
ruckerianum  T.  Rochford’s  var., 
326  ;  triumphans  Dulcote  var.,  588  ; 
triumphans  Hybrid  King  Alfred, 
649  ;  wilckeanum  dellense,  439 
Odontoglossum  with  three  stamens, 
572 

Olive  and  Lemon  plantations 
destroyed,  166;  culture  in  Tunis, 
197 

One  and  All  flower  show,  789 
Onion,  Banbury  Cross,  39  ;  Boscold's 
Banbury  Cross,  39;  NePlus  Ultra, 
556  ;  Nuneham  Park,  39  ;  the  Wild- 
smith,  457  ;  Wroxton,  39 
Onion  farms,  American,  508  ;  Maggot, 
the,  653 

Onions  are  preserved  in  Zealand,  253  ; 
praise  of,  325 

Orange  blossoms  at  marriages,  276 
Oranges  in  Paraguay,  277 
Orchard  House  trees,  218,  233 
Orchard  trees,  feeding,  747 
Orchards,  439;  of  Nova  Scolia,  the, 
380 

Orchid,  bigener,  343  ;  hybrids,  the, 

470 

Orchid  grower’s  calendar,  the,  23,55, 
87,  119,  151,  187,  215,  247,  294,  326, 

363.  395.  443.  475.  507.  535-  57L 
C03,  651,  679,  727,  759,  790 
Orchids  at  Upton  Leigh,  Torquay, 
666  ;  from  Craigclowan,  Perth,  572, 
647.  665  ;  £1,333  6s.  8d.  each  !  566  ; 
on  the  decline  ?  are,  533,  567  ;  the 
future  of,  567  ;  Fyntesfield,  613 
Orchis,  the  Lizard,  598 
Ornithologist,  a  zealous,  485 
Oswald  House,  Edinburgh,  554 


P 

Paeonia,  Moutan,  Mrs.  Jessop  Hut¬ 
ton,  620;  Moutan  var.,  620;  tree, 
Cecil  Rhodes,  650 ;  tree,  Miss 
Beatrice  Jones,  650 
Panax  mastersianus,  71 1 
Pandanus  Sanderi,  70 
Pansies  from  Rothesay,  27;  judging, 

213 

Paradise  stock  in  fruit,  French,  69 
Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  1900,  148, 
455,  676,  803 

Park  Hal),  Stirlingshire,  118 

Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  6, 

422 

Parks  :  Glasgow,  20,  85,  101  ;  Leices¬ 
ter,  new  park  at,  741;  London 
parks,  summer  beddiog  in  the,  54  ; 
Hyde  Park.  54  ;  Regent's  Park,  72, 
Supt.  c.  ;  Wallsend,  36  ;  Widnes, 
public  park  for,  36 
Parson  and  market  gardener,  308 
Passiflora  edulis,  286 
Passion  Flower,  the  hardy,  301 
Pasteur  and  the  Chenies,  84 
Pea,  Carter's  Early  Morn,  556;  Glory 
of  Devon,  743  ;  the  Mummy,  742 
Peach  border,  making  a,  344,  39  r, 
445.  599.  663  ;  culture  of  the,  77 ; 
diseased,  71 1 

Peaches,  disbudding  wall,  504  ;  under 
glass,  notes  on,  37 

Pear  leaves  diseased,  135  ;  the  culture 
of  the,  245 ;  tree  with  caterpillar, 
445 ;  trees  and  gall  mites,  285 ; 
Winter  Orange,  506;  within  Pear, 

231 

Pears  from  Canada,  Bartlett,  533 ; 
under  glass,  406 

Peas,  Stratagem  and  William  Hurst, 
21  ;  to  bottle,  green,  84 
Pelargonium  Fire  Dragon,  71 1  ;  Her- 
moine,  236 ;  Ivy-leaved,  in  a 
builder's  yard,  41  ;  new  Ivy-leaved, 
646  ;  Raspail  Improved,  1 17  ;  zonal, 
the  Kalifa,  285  ;  zonal,  The  Sirdar, 
286 

People  we  have  met :  Beckett,  Mr. 
Edwin,  262;  Burn,  Mr.  John,  790  ; 
Day,  Mr.  James,  503  ;  Deal,  Mr.  E. 
J.,  678;  Greening,  Mr.  Edward 
OweD,  821  :  Hatton,  Mr.  A.,  359  ; 
Mayne,  Mr.  James,  471 ;  MacBride, 
Mr.  James,  183  ;  McDonald,  Mr. 
Alexander,  375;  McKercbar,  Mr. 
John,  310;  McLennan,  Mr.  John, 
294 ;  Monro,  Mr.  George,  342 ; 


Paul,  Mr.  Thomas,  184;  Ross, 
M.A.,  Mr.  George  M.,  183  ;  Thom¬ 
son,  Mr.  Peter  Murray,  38  ;  Wright, 
Mr.  Alexander,  662  ;  Wynne,  Mr. 
Brian,  411 

Perfumes  in  France,  the  manufacture 
of,  5°9 

Peridermium  Plowrighti,  71 1 
Peristeria  elata,  38 
Pests,  299 

Petasites  fragrans,  365,  381 
Phalaenopsis  Cassandra,  473 ;  Her- 
mione,  473 ;  ludde-violacea,  745  ; 
Mrs.  James  H.  Veitch,  410;  san- 
deriana  Wigan’s  var.,  649 
Phaiocalanthe  Niobe,  410 
Phaius  Phoebe,  619 
Phenological  observations  for  August, 
1898,  804 

Philadelphia,  Fairmount  Park,  83 
Philippines,  the  fibres  of  the,  772 
Phlox  Eugenie  Danzanvilliers,  139 ; 
Fiancee,  775 

Phloxes,  725  ;  alpine,  725 
Phormium  tenax,  806;  tenax  and.. 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  200 ;  tenax  Powers- 
court  var.,  789 

Phyllocactus  Admiration,  650;  J.  T. 

Peacock,  650;  Nysa,  650 
Phyllostachys  Henonis,  57 ;  viridi- 
glaucescens,  521 
Phylloxera,  fighting  the,  582 
Physalis  Franchetti,  333,  362,  380,  423 
Pictures  by  lady  artists,  364 
Pilea  muscosa,  167 
Pineapple  fibre,  341;  industry  of  the 
Bahamas,  251 
Pink,  a  yellow,  156 
Pinkhill  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  121, 
266 

Pinks  at  Edenside,  741 
Pinus  muricata,  582 
Pipes  of  soapstone,  196 
Plant,  a  curious,  521 
Plantations,  thinning,  582 
Plants  for  lake  margins,  589;  frozen, 
4S5  ;  self-irrigation  in,  196;  sleep 
of,  52  ;  stories  about,  615  ;  some  in¬ 
teresting,  284  ;  to  have  clean,  804 
Plum  Primate,  119 
Plums  in  B  xsnia,  the  future  crop  of, 
740;  Victoria,  second  crops,  187 
Poisoned  food,  laying,  646 
Poisonous  plants,  567 ;  of  America, 
494 

Polygonum  polystachyum,  156;  vacci- 
niaefolium,  166 
Polypodies,  cross-bred,  777 
Polypodium  grandi-nigrescens,  186 
Polystichum  angulare  divisilobum 
plumosum,  650,  681 
Populus  Ontario  variegata,  70 
Poppy  head,  with  pistilody  of  the 
stamens,  23 

Poster,  something  like  a  Chrysanth¬ 
emum,  132 

Potato,  Challenge,  39  ;  Devonian,  39, 
457  ;  Early  Puritan.  461  ;  Fisbcrott 
Seedling,  39;  Fidler’s  Queen,  39; 
Ivo,  39;  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  39; 
The  Mayor,  39 ;  Syon  House  Pro¬ 
lific,  236  ;  Up-to-Date,  269,  557 
Potato  crop,  the  Irish,  325  ;  curious 
varieties  of  Potatos,  396  ;  decayed, 
135  ;  disease,  a  new,  804  ;  grafting, 
395  ;  hybridising,  396  ;  scab,  407  ; 
sets,  461,  474  ;  sorter  and  cleaner, 
677 ;  was  young,  when  the,  364  ; 
Potatos  blackening  when  boiled,  200  ; 
decay  in  seed,  461,  474 ;  experi¬ 
ments  with  Turnips  and,  691  ;  in 
pots,  growing  early,  583 ;  in 
Ireland,  229  ;  in  Wilts,  experiments 
with,  405 ;  the  sclerotium  disease 
in,  1 17;  with  scab,  199 
Presentation,  interesting,  485;  to  a 
Scottish  "  'Mum  ”  grower,  341 
Presentations  at  Rothesay,  709 
Primrose  Miss  Massey,  589 
Primroses,  sporting  Cape,  26 
Primula  Forbesii,  476  ;  obconica,  650: 
obconica,  irritation  caused  by,  613  ; 
sikkimensis,  589  ;  sinensis  Princess, 
408  ;  sinensis  pyramidalis  grandi- 
flora  alba,  426 
Primulas,  star,  442 
Prize  of  honour,  132 
Progress  amongst  flowers,  the  path  of, 
421 ;  slow,  566 

Provincial  excursion  to  the  N.C  S. 
show,  166 

Prunus  Avium  fl.  pi.,  653  ;  lusitanica 
azorica,  279  ;  Persica  alba  flore 
pleno,  439 

Privet  berries,  poi.onous,  533 
Pteris  Rochfordi,  85 
Ptychosperma  sanderiana,  151 
Public  Park  Nursery,  Rothesay,  476 
Puff-balls,  788 
Pump,  a  useful,  519 


Puzzle  and  qualifications,  442  ;  find 
the  names,  390 

Pye,  Mr.  Septimus,  at  Tamworth,  772 
Pyrus  crenata,  231 


Q 

Quails,  2,071,900  live,  454 
Quarry,  the,  Sevenoaks,  117 
Queen’s  birthday  Orchid,  661 


R 

Raffia  from  Madagascar,  439 
Railway  embankments,  756;  traffic 
rates,  British,  438 
Rain,  566  ;  every  day,  582 
Rainfall  in  Devon,  133 
Rainy  Day,  providing  for  the,  453 
Raspberries  in  December,  244 
Raspberry  Golden  Queen,  743 
Rats  and  Plums,  85  ;  at  bay,  to  keep, 

423 

Reading,  Chinese  Primulas  at,  310; 
Cyclamen  at,  441 ;  Portland  Road 
Nursery,  550 

Redbraes  Nursery,  250,  805 
Red  spider,  788 

Redwood  tree  as  a  dinner  table,  133 
Reeds  and  Rushes,  788 
Renanthera  Storiei,  774 
Restrepia  leopardina,  41 1 
Rhododendron  Essex  Scarlet,  682 ; 
Exquisite,  439 ;  Hercules,  439 ; 
Mrs.  Currie,  554 ;  mucronatum, 
476;  Princess  Alexandra,  332;  in 
bloom,  285 

Rhododendrons  at  Oaklands,  286  ;  at 
Regent’s  Park,  Waterer’s,  692 
R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  602 
Rhubarb  forcing,  284 ;  medicinal 
virtues  of,  277  ;  The  Sutton,  4x1 
Richardia  Pentlandi  Tring  Park  var., 
588  ;  suffusa,  588  ;  two-spathed,  445 
Richardias,  583,  598 
Richmond  Nursery,  the,  282,  300,  413 
Riviera,  gardens  of  the,  42,  74,  86 
Rxad  and  path  making,  268,  283 
Rockies,  high  among  the,  725 
Rochford’s,  Mr.  Thos.  dinner  to  the 
employees,  260 
Rockeries  and  rivulets,  678 
Rock  work,  portable,  653 
Rondeletia  cordata,  461 
Root-growing  competition  in  Ireland, 
245 

Rosa  rugosa  in  Nova  Scotia,  374; 
wichuraiana.  252 

Rxse  Cadeau  Ramey,  743  ;  Cooling’s 
Yellow  Noisette,  682 ;  Crimson 
Rambler,  676 ;  Crimson  Rambler 
(Sakoura  Thara),  53 ;  Gruss  an 
Teplitz,  821;  J.  B.  M.  Camm, 
774;  Manda’s  Triumph,  558  ;  Papa 
Lambert,  332;  Purity,  682: 
Souvenir  de  WooltoD,  677; 
Sunrise,  151 ;  Sweet  Little  Queen, 
197 ;  W.  A.  Richardson,  757 ; 
White  Maman  Cochet,  743 
Rose  again,  the  black,  455  ;  garden, 
a.  758  ;  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
National,  707  ;  the  fate  of  a,  453 
Roses,  cleft-grafting  of  in  winter,  283  ; 

two  lovely,  573 
Ross,  Mr.  George,  M.,  533 
Rossdhu,  Luss,  Loch  Lomond,  795 
Ross-shire,  Flowering  shrubs  on  the 
west  coast  of,  501 
Rothesay,  Pansies  from,  27 
Round  Oak,  Englefield  Green,  729 
Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  662 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  182, 
212,  213,  374,  405,  412,  422,  565, 
708,  756 ;  Annual  Dinner,  747 ; 
Annual  general  meeting,  405,  412 
Royalty  at  Rosherville,  724 
Rubber,  methods  of  preparing,  301, 
316,  333 

Rubus  ulmifolius  flore  pleno,  23 
Ryecroft,  Begonias  at,  773  ;  Nursery, 

679 


S 

Sage,  805 

Saintpaulia  ionantha,  557 
Salisbury,  notes  from,  583 
San  Jose  Scale,  789 
Saxiiraga  cordifolia  gigantea,  358 
Saxifragas,  599 

Scale  on  Palms,  thrip-like,  382 

Scarlet  Runners,  70 

Sea  salt  and  the  mildew  of  Roses,  iock 

Scent  making,  567 

Schedules,  terms  in  exhibition,  37 

Scholarships  in  horticulture,  566 
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Scilla  nutans,  589 
Sciadopitys  verticillata,  342 
Science  unbends,  when,  805 
Scientific  Committee  of  the  R.H.S., 
646 

Scilly  Islands,  flowers  from  the,  375 
Scolopendrium  varieties,  23 
Seachffe,  Edinburgh,  134 
Sea  Holly,  489 

Seakale  forcing,  62T ;  and  Asparagus, 
culture  of,  510 

Seed  dispersal,  772  ;  germinate  twice? 

can  a,  340  ;  sowing,  440 
Seeds,  the  buying  and  home-testing 
of,  1x7  ;  the  plant  with  the  greatest 
number  of,  53 

Seftcn  Park,  Liverpool,  804 
Sell’s  Commercial  Intelligence,  149 
Sequoia,  meaning  of,  149 
Shabden  Park,  large  Nectarine  tree 
at,  219 

Shadings,  sun  blinds  and,  376 
Shakespeare’s  Greenwood,  customs  of, 
518 

Sherry  industry,  the,  455 
Sherwood  Cup,  the  10  guinea,  182, 
406 

Shift  on,  another,  414 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  245 
Shirley  Poppy  seed,  459 
Shrubs,  new  and  rare  hardy  flowering, 
429 ;  on  the  west  coast  of  Ross- 
shire,  flowering,  501 
Sibthorpia  europaea,  286 
Sidbury  Manor,  Devon,  489 
Silver  Wedding  of  an  Ayrshire  gar¬ 
dener,  805 
Sisal  in  Mexico,  566 
Slipper  Orchid,  the  English,  774 
Smilax,  beautiful,  133 
Snow  in  the  North,  213;  on  Ben 
Nevis,  84 ;  on  Lochnagar,  149 ; 
something  like  a  fall  of,  325 
Societies  and  shows ;  Abbey  Park 
Flower  Show,  797 ;  Acock's  Green 
Horticultural, 59;  Ancient  Society  of 
York  Florists,  260;  Bath,  28;  Bath 
and  West  and  Southern  Counties, 
654;  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Counties,  692  ;  Brighton  and  Sussex 
Horticultural,  14 ;  Burton-on-Trent, 
14  ;  Bute  National  Rose  and  Horti¬ 
cultural,  14,  133  ;  Cawdor,  14  ;  Cob- 
ham  Flower  Show,  763  ;  Cornwall 
TDaflodil,  493  ;  Dundee,  28  ; 
Durham, Northumberland  and  New¬ 
castle  Horticultural  and  Botanical, 
454;  Dutch  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  36,  149,  197,  260,  660; 
Eltham  Rose  Show, 748;  Eppingand 
Essex  Horticultural,  668  ;  Falkirk, 
28,  492;  Formby  Horticultural, 
750 ;  Gateacre,  812  ;  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland,  36,  ^3  ;  Goole 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural, 
824 ;  Grassendale  and  Aigburth, 
477;  Guernsey  Show,  812;  Hal- 
berton  Cottage  Garden,  692 ; 
Hanle}-  Horticultural,  359,  717, 

733;  Haughley  and  Wetherden, 
762  ;  Hornsey  Horticultural 
Association,  797;  Ipswich,  Christ¬ 
mas  Show  at,  252  ;  Ipswich  Horti¬ 
cultural,  299  ;  Ireland,  Jloyal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  of,  27,  37,  52,  539 ;  Lady- 
well  and  Lewisham,  813 ;  Leven 
Horticultural,  14  ;  Liverpool  Horti¬ 
cultural,  358,  796 ;  Maidenhead 

Chrysanthemum,  358 ;  Manchester 
Botanic,  621,  733;  Mearns  Rose 
Society ,  765  ;  Midland  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society,  375  ;  Midland 
Daffodil,  540;  Millbiook  Horticul¬ 
tural,  781  ;  National  Amateur  Gar¬ 
deners’,  734,  740  ;  National  Auricula 
and  Primula  (southern  section),  493, 
542  ;  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  (southern  section),  469,  708, 
764  ;  National  Chrysanthemum,  30, 
70,  108.  r25,  140,  157  165,  171,  189, 
221,  228,236,  507,  518  ;  (annual  din¬ 
ner,  235  ;  annual  general  meeting, 
381;  annual  outing,  708;  Con¬ 
ference  on  Chrysanthemum  rust, 


124 ;  N.C.S.  reserve  fund,  228 ; 
Report  of  Investigation  of  Sites 
Sub-committee,  139) ;  National 
Dahlia,  28,  196,  438,  550,  660,  757 ; 
National  Rose,  707,  716,  732,  748 
(at  Colchester) ;  New  Brighton  Rose, 
763 ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Flower 
Show,  260;  New  Maldon  Floral 
Fete,  763  ;  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Horticultural,  573 ;  One  and  All 
Flower  Show,  825  ;  Ormskirk  Hor¬ 
ticultural,  58 ;  Parkeston  Flower 
Show,  824  ;  Perthshire  Royal 
Horticultural,  14;  Petersham 
Flower  Show,  779;  Prescot,  781; 
Preston  and  Fulwood,  477  ;  Radley 
and  Kennington,  780 ;  Richmond 
Horticultural,  358,  714 ;  Royal 

Botanic  Society  of  London,  359, 
539,  621,  699 ;  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural,  43,  51,  59,  390,  508, 
525  ;  Royal  Dublin  Show,  252  ; 
Royal  Horticultural,  29,  61,  107, 
140,  174,  22i,  252,  317,  365,  396, 
429,  461,  493,  541,  573,  605,  630, 
634,  651,  669,  692,  700,  766,  780, 
813  ;  (annual  general  meeting,  397  ; 
Dates  of  R.H.S.  meetings,  82 ; 
New  Charter, 756) ;  Royal  Liverpool 
Show,  812  ;  Royal  National  Tulip, 
621 ;  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural, 
582 ;  Shropshire  Horticultural 
Society,  309,  826;  Smithfield  Show, 
245  ;  Southampton  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural,  692  ;  Southern  Counties  Car¬ 
nation,  454,  780 ;  Stirling,  43  ;  Stutt¬ 
gart,  Germany,  Rose  Show  at,  65i  ; 
Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Hor- 
ticulturalists,  36,  132,  245,  324,  391, 
550,  614,  661,  725,  804  ;  Tamworth 
Floral  Fete,  765  ;  Tibshelf  Flower 
Show,  780;  Tiverton  Show,  781; 
Windsor,  Eaton,  and  District  Rose 
and  Horticultural,  699;  Wisbech 
and  District  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  558  ;  Wolverhampton  Floral 
Fete,  749 ;  Woodbridge  Horticul¬ 
tural,  763 ;  Woolpit  and  District 
Horticultural,  762  ;  Woolton  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  340;  Woolton  Show, 
762;  Yorkshire  Gala,  the,  685 
Solanum  etuberosum,  396  ;  S.  Maglia 
hybrids,  396 
Soldier's  Song,  a,  101 
Solidago  Virgaurea  prostrata,  139 
Soot,  good  kitchen,  566 
Sophrocattleya  Cleopatra,  119  ;  Queen 
Empress,  774 

Sophrolaelia  laeta  superba,  473  ;  Mar- 
riottii,  186 

Sophronites  rossiteriana,  326 
Species  in  naked  bits  of  protoplasm, 
599 

Spinach  in  pans  or  pots,  589  ;  winter, 
550,  598,  677 

Springtime  foliage  tints,  666 
Squashes,  big,  789 
Squirrels,  138 

Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  101 
Stanhopea  Wardii,  279 
Stanley-Mobbs  &  Ashton,  Messrs., 
Southgate,  249 
Starch,  home-made,  427 
Stauropsis  lissochiloides,  821 
Steriliser,  my  experiences  and  results 
with  Week’s,  487 
Stevenstone,  North  Devon,  22 
St.  Leonards,  Edinburgh,  709 
St.  Petersburg,  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at,  20,  69,  1x6,  212,  453,  486 
Sto  k,  Webb’s  new  Crystal  White, 
427 

Stoking,  the  art  of,  269 
Stover  Park,  Newton  Abbot,  307,  326 
Stratiotes  aloides,  791 
Strawberry,  Lady  Suffield,  646;  Lord 
Kitchener,  743  ;  Plymouth,  23  ;  St. 
Joseph,  71 

Strawberry,  culture  of  the,  779; 

pickers,  756;  plants  defective,  23 
Strawberries  from  Hampshire,  260  ;  in 
fruit,  101  ;  pot,  697  ;  six  good,  748 
Street  sweepings  as  a  fertiliser,  132 
Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  615,  661 


Student  in  a  far  land,  a  successful, 

389 

Study,  a  method  in,  261 
Succulents,  614 

Sulphate  of  copper,  adulterations  of, 
5i9 

Sulphide  of  potash,  and  newly 
painted  houses,  317 
Sunflowers  for  seed,  645 
Surrey  garden,  a,  19,  75 
Sutton's  Amateur  Guide  in  Horticul¬ 
ture,  246 ;  Angling  Association, 
294  ;  Cycling  Club,  582 
Swanley,  flowers  in  season  at,  726 
Swanley  Horticultural  College,  731  ; 

women’s  branch,  389 
Swamp  culture,  741 
Sweet  Pea  seed,  459 
Sweet  Peas,  426;  in  pots,  662;  in 
Scotland,  36  ;  malformed,  791 
Sweet  William  Elizabeth,  743 
Swift,  Dean,  and  the  Fruiterer,  229 


T 

Tasmania,  orchards  in,  340 
Taste  in  bedding,  curious,  116 
Tea  plants  attacked  by  mites,  231 
Teasel  head  proliferous,  199 
Temple  Show,  the,  630,  634,  651 ;  ex¬ 
hibitors  at  the,  631 ;  friends  at  the, 
666  ;  some  features  of  the,  629 
Tewin  Water,  Welwyn,  755,  779 
Thames,  preservation  of  the,  470 
Thatch,  incombustible,  713 
Then  and  now,  308 
Thistle  seed  from  Bannockburn,  549  ; 

the  value  of  the,  519 
Thunia  Bensoniae  superba,  649 
Thuya  gigantea,  343 
Tiarella  cordifolia,  748 
Tibouchina  macrantha,  414 
Tile,  Reading  trough  edging  patent 
garden,  xg5 

Tinned  green  Peas,  582 
Tobacco  cultivation  in  Szechuan,  470 
Tomato,  Currant,  22;  Golden  Jubilee, 
748  ;  Lister’s  Prolific,  806  ;  Rose- 
leigh  Gem,  269 ;  The  Champion, 
39  ;  Winter  Beauty,  556,  614 
Tomato,  the  virtues  of  the,  772  ;  with 
red  and  yellow  fruit,  23 
Tomatos  at  Newton  Abbot,  two  good, 
85 ;  raised  from  grafts  on  Potatos, 
396;  with  bulbiferous  stems,  135; 
with  supernumerary  carpels,  23 
Toogood’s  bulbs,  6 
Torquay  and  its  gardens,  214 
Toxicophlaea  spectabilis,  332 
Trade,  Horticultural,  37 
Travel,  co-operative  world,  598 
Tree  bounty  in  Minnesota,  407  ;  frog 
at  Kew,  708 ;  growing  out  of  a 
chimney,  756 ;  stumps,  burning, 
222 

Trees  and  shrubs  for  town  and  villa 
gardens,  340;  and  soil,  729;  and 
soils,  676  ;  noble  park,  583 
Tropaeolum  speciosum,6g  ;  the  home 
for,  679 

Tropaeoiums,  annual,  778 
Trouble,  the  coming,  100 
Trowel  and  fork  combined,  new,  487 
Tricyrtis  pilosa,  190 
Trinity  Grove,  Edinburgh,  617 
Tulip  May  Queen,  Darwin,  620 
Tulips,  the  florists’  show,  487 
Tupistra  nutans,  445 
Turf  and  its  products,  471 
Turnips,  457 
Tyntesfielct  Orchids,  613 


u 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society,  101,  106,  437, 
453.  478  i  annual  general  meeting, 
460 

Upton  Leigh,  Torquay,  Orchids  at, 

666 

Urban  District  Council,  773 


V 

Vanda  teres  Gunnersbury  Park  var., 
774 

Van  Geert,  the  heirs  of  Charles,  245 
Vegetable  Marrow  Pen-y-byd,  757 
Vegetable  notes,  666 ;  physiology, 
gardeners  and,  131 ;  show,  a  fine,  87 
Vegetables  and  flowers,  the  origin  of 
forcing,  519;  and  frost,  winter, 
458 ;  at  Birmingham,  149 ;  two 
good,  316 

Vegetation,  east  winds  and,  437  ;  in 
St.  Helena,  741 

Veitch  &  Son,  Messrs.  R.,  Exeter, 
342,  362,  522 

Veitch  Memorial  Fund,  406 
Veltha,  to  kill  fungoid  diseases,  276 
Verbascum  Thapsus,  653 
Vernal  grass,  the  sweet-scented,  438 
Vine,  a  mammoth  Grape,  422  ;  grow¬ 
ing  industry  in  Russia,  52 ;  the 
most  fertile  eye  of  the,  740 
Vines,  312;  and  vine  borders,  509; 

800  years  old,  276 
Viola  Walter  Welsh,  804 
Violet  La  France,  301  ;  a  new,  483  ; 
the  modest,  566 

Violets,  damping  of,  380  ;  of  Nice,  229 
Vitis  Thunbergii,  774 


w 

Wagtail  nesting,  325 

Walton-on-Thames,  406 

Ware,  Ltd.,  Thomas  S.,  84 

Water  Cress  culture,  653 

Water  Lilies,  503  ;  at  Edenside,  820  ; 

at  the  Conference,  761 
Wasp,  Giant  Wood,  277 
Weather  and  vegetation,  167  ;  in 
London,  677 ;  remarkable,  in 
Russia,  244 

Webb  &  Sons,  complimentary  dinner 
by,  676 

Weed,  a  mysterious,  68,  117;  a 
troublesome,  331  ;  the,  21 
Weeds,  a  profitable  way  of  getting  rid 
of  troublesome,  570  ;  common,  573, 
598,  615,  647  ;  destroying,  277 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  487 
Wells’  Chrysanthemum  calendar,  341 
West  Indies,  co-operation  in  the,  566  ; 
fruits  of  the,  788  ;  great  hurricane 
in  the,  805 

West  Lothian,  weather  and  crops  in, 

789 

Wet  and  dry  periods,  439 

Why  ?  297 

Wild  flowers  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  293  ; 
in  gardens,  148 

Wild  plants,  dried  specimens,  of,  750 
Willow,  myth  of  the  weeping,  36 
Willows  in  the  Hebrides,  245 
Winds,  east,  and  vegetation,  437 
Winter,  mildness  of  the,  437 
Wisley  in  Surrey,  725 
Wistaria  sineDsis,  553 
Witches’  broom  on  a  Scotch  Fir,  572 
Wood  pigeons,  534 
Worms  in  lawns,  663 
Worth  Park,  57 


X 

XL  All  Fumigator,  614 


Y 

York  florists,  148,  260 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  gq  ;  Gala, 
Grand,  308,  374,  685 


z 

Zea  May’s  Caragua,  772 
Zoo,  bedding  at  the,  789 
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A 

Abbotsbury,  Newton  Abbot,  view  in  the  rockery 
at,  505 
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SUTTON’S 

FLOWERING 

BULBS 

FOR  THE 

CARDEN  AND  CONSERVATORY. 


For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptions  of  the  best 


NARCISSI  or  DAFFODILS 


! 


TULIPS,  HYACINTHS,  CROCUSES, 

ETC.,  ETC., 

See  Sutton’s  Bulb  Catalogue  for  1898. 


SUTTON’S  BULBS  genuine  only  direct  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 


Veitch’s  Hyacinths, 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

Veitch’s  Tulips, 

FOR  POTS  OR  BEDS. 

Veitch’s  Crocus, 

FOR  MASSING  AND  EDGING 


Veitch’s  Narcissi, 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES. 


Full  Descriptions,  see  Bulb  Catalogue,  Post  Free 
on  Application. 


JAMES  VEITCH&  SONS,  Ltd., 


Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 


Veitch’s  Collections, 

FOR  POT  CULTURE  AND 
PLANTING  TO  SUIT 
ALL  REQUIREMENTS. 


CHELSEA. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  SEPT,  yd,  1898. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  September  6th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society: 
meeting  of  Comm  ttee  at  12  doou. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  (3  daysl. 

Wednesday.  September  7th.— Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Snow  (2  days). 

Derby  Show  (2  days). 


|^he  Popular  Aspect  of  Bulbs  and 
Bulbous  Plants. — Some  natural 

orders  consist  very  largely  of  species  hav¬ 
ing  a  bulb  or  a  bulbous  and  more  or  less 
fleshy  rootstock,  that  tide  them  over  the 
winter  months  or  the  dry  season,  as  the 
case  may  be.  They  belong  to  various  parts 
of  the  world,  both  in  temperate  and  tropi¬ 
cal  countries.  On  this  occasion  we  deal 
solely  with  plants  of  temperate  or  moder¬ 
ately  warm  countries,  most  of  them  being, 
in  fact,  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country. 
All  are  of  easy  culture  when  the  details  of 
their  simple  requirements  have  been 
mastered,  and  he  is  most  the  master  of  his 
art  who  grows  the  subjects  in  hand  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  Many  of  the  most 
popular  and  best  known  kinds  are  now  very 
old,  and  though  new  varieties  of  such  things 
as  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  continue  to  make 
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their  appearance,  improvements  are  slow, 
and  the  advance  made  by  no  means  salient. 
In  such  a  genus  as  Narcissus,  many  of  the 
varieties  and  hybrids  are  of  comparatively 
recent  origin  or  of  recent  discovery  or  re¬ 
storation  to  public  attention  and  favour. 
Even  here,  however,  the  mass  of  the 
British  public  goes  for  the  best  of  those 
which  are  most  abundant  in  cultivation, 
and  even  here  a  considerable  number  of 
them  stand  unrivalled  in  their  own  particu¬ 
lar  class.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  varieties  of  these  things  are 
very  old,  the  public  never  gets  satiated  with 
them,  owing  to  the  relative  shortness  of  the 
stay  of  each  particular  kind.  The  flowers 
reach  perfection  and  fade,  and  the  foliage 
dies  away,  so  that  their  existence  is  merely 
a  recollection,  or  they  are  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  as  their  places  are  taken  by  a  wealth 
of  other  subjects  that  can  live  only  under 
the  influence  of  summer  sunshine.  The 
bulbs  are  entirely  forgotten  till  the  gar¬ 
dener  and  grower  again  call  attention  to 
their  seasonable  requirements,  and  the  pre¬ 
parations  that  must  be  made  for  the  next 
display. 

The  habit  of  bulbous  plants  is  creative 
of  novelty,  independently  of  new  varieties, 
and  as  they  appear  in  all  their  simplicity 
and  freshness  on  the  departure  of  winter, 
the  old  love  for  them  kindles  on  every  hand. 
Not  merely  bulbs,  but  fleshy,  rooted  plants 
store  up  the  means  wherewith  to  produce 
flowers  under  the  agency  of  the  previous 
spring  and  summer’s  sunshine,  so  that  the 
poet  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  sang  that 
in  “  one  season’s  chariot  rides  the  glory  of 
the  next.”  This  is  one  reason  why  bulbs 
are  so  easy  to  force  or  hasten  into  flower  by 
artificial  means.  The  reserve  material  is 
stored  up  in  the  bulb  or  other  allied  struc¬ 
ture,  and  very  frequently  the  flowers  them¬ 
selves  are  already  formed,  so  that  all  the 
cultivator  really  has  to  do  is  to  develop  that 
growth  already  in  an  inceptive  condition. 
The  Dutch  soil  and  climate  as  well  as  the 
lengthy  experience  of  the  growers  them¬ 
selves,  give  the  Continental  growers  an 
advantage  over  the  cultivator  here  ;  but  it 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  Daffo¬ 
dils,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
Polyanthus  section,  Tulips,  Crocuses, 
Snowdrops  and  similar  subjects  may  be 
grown  to  equal  perfection  in  certain  parts 
of  this  country  as  in  any  other,  and  ren¬ 
dered  capable  of  producing  as  fine  a  dis¬ 
play  in  their  respective  seasons. 

The  cultivation  and  flowering  of  bulbs 
has  a  twofold  aspect,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
to  produce  a  display  under  glass,  perfectly 
independent  I  v  of  weather;  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  get  flowers  as  early  in  the  year  as 
possible  under  natural  conditions,  and  to 
prolong  the  flowering  season  over  as  many 
weeks  or  months  as  can  be  accomplished 
by  natural  and  artificial  means.  The  skill 
of  the  gardener  is  largely  taken  to  task  in 
all  these  cases.  Under  glass  the  flowering 
season  of  any  particular  class  of  plants  is 
dependent  upon  the  time  of  potting  and  the 
amount  of  heat  applied  by  artificial  means; 
in  the  open  air  the  earliness  or  otherwise  of 
the  display  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of 
the  species  employed,  and  upon  the  mild 
ness  or  otherwise  of  the  weather  prevailing 
at  the  time. 

As  far  north,  at  least,  as  London,  the 
Snowdrops  make  their  appearance  in  force 
early  in  February,  and  from  that  time  on¬ 
ward  a  continual  succession  is  maintained 
by  different  species  of  Crocuses,  Snow¬ 
flakes,  Winter  Aconite,  blue  Scillas, 
Chionodoxas,  Anemones  and  Daffodils,  the 
different  species  and  varieties  of  the  latter 
maintaining  a  constant  succession  till  the 
beginning  of  June,  when  the  Daffodil  sea¬ 
son  finishes  up  with  Narcissus  poeticus 
recurvus  plenus,  whose  sweet-scented,  Gar¬ 


denia-like,  flowers  are  always  appreciated. 
Other  bulbs  then  take  up  the  succession, 
till  Lilium  candidum  makes  its  presence 
felt  in  no  unmistakeable  manner,  in  those 
gardens  where  it  succeeds.  Quite  a  host 
of  Lilies  succeed  one  another  in  almost  un¬ 
broken  fashion  till  the  last  planted  L  par- 
dalinum,  L.  auratum  and  others  flower  so 
late  that  they  are  liable  to  be  caught  by  the 
early  frosts.  From  the  time  the  Snow¬ 
drops  make  their  appearance  in  the  South, 
spring  grows  creeping  northward,  so  to 
speak,  till  the  Ultima  Thule  is  reached. 
The  difference  between  the  time  of  spring 
in  the  South  and  the  far  North  is  generally 
about  four  or  five  weeks.  That  useful 
decorative  class  of  plants,  the  Montbretias, 
are  at  their  best  during  August  in  England, 
but  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  more 
northern  counties  they  make  a  grand  dis¬ 
play  during  September.  About  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  Montbretia  Pottsii  was 
just  being  put  out  tentatively  under  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  very  tender  plant. 
The  yellow  one  at  the  same  time  or 
previously  was  treated  as  a  greenhouse 
plant.  The  progeny  resulting  from 
hybridising  these  two  is  now  grown  by 
thousands  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  George  Ellis,  for  the  past  ten  years  gardener  at 
the  Great  Southern  Hotel,  Killarney,  has  been 
appointed  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore, 
Knocklofty,  Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary.  He  will  take 
up  his  duties  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  September  6th,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  1.5  p.m.  At 
3  o’clock  a  lecture  on  "  The  Disa  ”  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Birkinshaw. 

Mr.  William  J.  Jennings,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,. 
Kew,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  Gen. 
Gillespie,  Brynderwen,  Usk,  Monmouth.  Mr, 
Jennings  has  been  at  Kew  since  September  1896,  andi 
previous  to  his  entry  there  was  at  Mount  Martin,. 
Blackpool,  and  had  a  more  lengthy  sojourn  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chis¬ 
wick.  He  has  also  been  in  other  places,  and  being 
studious,  diligent  and  attentive  to  duty  he  has 
acquired  a  varied  and  considerable  experience  of  his 
profession.  We  wish  him  every  success  in  his  new 
situation. 

Crested  Bracken. — Recurring  to  your  note  last  week; 
on  Mr.  C.  B.  Green’s  find  of  Pteris  aquilina  cristata. 
in  Sr.  Leonard’s  Forest,  Sussex,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  there  is  no  question  of  its  constancy.  The' 
Fern  covered  a  considerable  area  on  both  sides  oft 
the  road,  in  association  with  the  normal  form,  andl 
which,  being  as  robust  a  grower,  was  enabled  to 
hold  its  own,  presenting  a  very  pretty  appearance' 
with  its  multitude  of  somewhat  pendent  tassels  well 
in  evidence.  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  whose  ‘‘British’ 
Ferns,”  published  1891,  forms,  by  the  way,  a  far 
more  up-to-date  list  than  Mr.  Moore's  as  cited,, 
records  only  three  finds  of  P.  aq.  cristata  under  that 
name  but  multifid  polydactylous  forms  are  also 
chronicled,  and  I  should  not  like  to  assert  that  other 
finds  may  not  have  been  made.  The  forms  recorded 
are  all  thoroughbreds,  and  I  know  of  no  case  where 
finds  evenly  crested  throughout  as  in  Mr.  Green's 
find  would  be  associated  in  the  same  rhizome  with 
common  ones.  Spores  may  also  be  relied  upon  to 
produce  the  type,  and  one  find  in  the  Lake  District 
always  gives  a  percentage  of  barren  grandiceps  or 
heavily  bunch-crested  forms.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  if  Mr.  Green’s  plant  does  the  same,  a 
point  which  can  be  settled  next  season, as  P.  aquilina 
comes  readily  from  spores  and  forms  good-sized 
typical  plants  in  less  than  a  year  frpm  sowing,  the 
young  fronds  increasing  in  size  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  the  creeping  foot  appearing  at  the  third  or 
fourth.  P.  aq.  cristata  is  cultivated  by  many  British 
Fern  growers  in  conjunction  with  several  other 
distinct  permanent  varieties  consisting  of  original 
finds,  crosses  between  distinct  types  of  these  and'- 
improved  forms  obtained  by  selection. — Chas.  T. 
Dyueiy,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


Lavender  was  formerly  considered  as  an  emblem 
of  affection  ;  now  it  is  an  object. — Snaggs'  Philosophy. 

Mr.  James  Mitchell,  for  the  past  four  years  general 
foreman  in  the  gardens,  Castle  Boro,  Enniscorthy, 
has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  Sir  Charles 
Barrington,  Bart.,  Glenstal  Castle,  Murroe,  Co. 
Limerick.  He  goes  to  take  charge  of  his  new  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames. — The  sixth  annual 
re-union  of  past  and  present  employes  at  this  fine 
establishment,  where  Mr.  Stanton  holds  the  reins, 
took  place  on  Thursday,  the  25th  ult.,  in  very  enjoy¬ 
able  weather.  A  greater  number  than  usual  availed 
themselves  of  Mrs.  Noble's  kind  invitation  to  spend 
a  day  amongst  the  scenes  of  their  former  labours. 
An  excellent  lunch  and  tea  were  provided  by  the 
hostess,  who,  in  company  with  Mr.  Leonard  Noble 
and  other  members  of  the  family,  heartily  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  The  usual  cricket 
match  between  the  past  and  present  members  of  the 
club  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  latter  by  T48  runs 
to  109.  The  gardens  and  grounds  are  in  capital 
condition,  and  the  work  of  the  present  staff  does  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  that  done  in  past  days. 

Toogood’s  Bulbs. — The  catalogue  of  bulbs  and 
flowering  roots  issued  for  1898  by  Messrs.  Toogood 
&  Sons,  of  Southampton,  is  a  well  got  up  and  attrac¬ 
tive  publication  with  numerousjwell  executed  photo¬ 
gravures  of  the  subjects  offered,  and  rather  garish 
covers.  A  speciality  is  made  of  collections  of 
Hyacinths  both  for  indoor  and  outdoor  culture,  and 
in  addition  to  these,  lists  of  all  the  best  named 
varieties  of  these  handsome  flowers,  together  with 
colour  descriptions,  are  given  in  handy  form.  Nar¬ 
cissi,  Crocuses  and  Tulips  in  variety  ;  also  Gladioli, 
Freesias,  Calochortuses,  Snowdrops,  and  the  regally 
beautiful  Spanish  Irises,  with  their  brightly  hued 
flowers  which  compare  favourably  with  some  of  the 
finest  Orchids,  are  largely  dealt  in,  and  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  other  material  which  we  have  not 
now  space  to  detail.  Amateurs  and  professional 
gardeners  will  find  the  catalogue  a  handy  and  useful 
one.  It  is  now  quite  an  institution,  since  this  is  the 
eighty-fourth  year  that  it  has  been  issued  by  the 
firm. 

Judging  Fruit  at  Exeter.— At  the  recent  show  held 
here,  a  prize  was  offered  for  "  collections  of  fruit, 
ten  dishes,  to  consist  of  two  dishes  of  Grapes,  white 
and  black  (two  bunches  in  each),  are  required,  but 
not  more  than  one  dish  of  any  other  kind  of  fruit, 
allowed.”  In  the  third  prize  collection  the  exhibitor 
showed  one  bunch  Alnwick  Seedling,  one  bunch 
Madresfield  Court  for  black,  while  in  the  white  he 
showed  one  bunch  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  one  of 
Buckland's  Sweetwater.  To  this  decision  one  of  the 
committee  said  the  exhibitor  ought  to  have  been 
disqualified  for  showing  four  varieties  of  Grapes 
instead  of  two  as  usually  done.  As  one  of  the  judges, 
I  could  not  see  it  quite  in  this  light,  considering  that 
for  private  consumption  two  or  even  more  kinds  are 
put  together  to  make  up  a  dish.  I  would  like  to 
hear  what  you  think  upon  this  subject,  also  that  of 
any  reader  who  may  feel  interested. — J.  M.  [The 
general  (we  do  not  say  the  universal)  custom  is  to 
show  two  bunches  of  one  variety  as  a  dish  of  Grapes. 
We  do  not  see  why  one  bunch  each  of  two  varieties 
might  not  be  shown  as  a  dish  of  Grapes,  unless  the 
schedule  distinctly  forbids  it ;  but  the  plan  generally 
adopted  is  to  follow  custom  or  precedent.  The 
judging  of  two  varieties  in  one  dish  should  not  be 
any  more  difficult  than  to  judge  a  class  in  which 
Madresfield  Court,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Gros 
Maroc  are  shown  by  as  many  exhibitors.  The  case 
would  be  a  little  more  complicated,  though  not  in¬ 
surmountable,  if  an  exhibitor  were  to  stage  a  bunch 
each  of  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
as  a  dish.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  their 
"  Rules  for  Judging,”  allow  jo  points  as  a  maximum 
for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  only  9  to  other 
varieties.  Rule  40  says,  “  Every  dish  must  consist 
■of  one  variety  only,  unless  the  wording  of  the 
schedule  permit  mixed  dishes.”  We  should  under¬ 
stand  by  this  that  unless  the  schedule  says  •*  mixed 
dishes  permissible,”  such  an  exhibit  would  be  liable 
to  disqualification.  This  is,  however,  only  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  the  R.II.S.,  and  would  not  bind  any 
other  society,  unless  it  had  adopted  the  R.H.S.  code 
of  rules. — Ed.] 
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LILIUM  SPECIOSUM  RUBRUM. 

In  this  we  have  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Lilies, 
which  was  introduced  from  the  temperate  regions  of 
Japan  as  recently  as  1832,  though  it  was  known  to 
the  botanists  for  many  years  previous  to  that  date. 
Unfortunately  it  was  put  into  cultivation  under  the 
erroneous  name  of  L.  lancifolium,  which  it  still 
retains,  though  the  L.  lancifolium  of  Thunberg  was 
a  small  variety  of  L.  thunbergianum.  Ii  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  pots  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
decoration,  for  which  few  things  are  more  suitable  or 
ornamental.  There  are  many  varieties  in  cultivation, 
varying  from  the  pure  white  L.  s.  album  and  the 
green-ribbed  white  L.  s.  Kraetzeri  to  the  rare  and 
rich  crimson-purple  and  heavily  spotted  L.  s.  Melpo¬ 
mene.  The  variety  under  notice  is  white,  shaded 
pink  and  handsomely  spotted  with  red.  We  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge,  for  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  this 
fine  variety.  Only  the  characteristic  inflorescence  is 
represented  by  the  accompanying  figure.  The 
variety  belongs  to  the  group  with  purplish-brown, 
not  green,  stems,  this  colour  being  generally  most 
highly  developed  when  the  bulbs  are  planted  and 
grown  entirely  in  the  open  air.  The  stems  vary  from 
2  ft.-  to  3  ft.  in  height,  but  are  usually  dwarfer  when 
grown  fully  exposed  in  the  open.  For  this  purpose 
large  beds  should  be  selected, partly  shaded  by  small 
bushes  of  Rhododendrons  or  other  evergreen  subjects 
that  .will  keep  the  ground  partly  shaded  and  cool 
during  the  drought  and  heat  of  summer.  If  about 
half  the  soil  or  compost  consists  of  peat  this  Lily 
generally  does  well,  even  in  rather  cold  parts  of  the 
country. 


bunches  of  A.  coronaria  fl.  pi.  King  of  Scarlets, 
which  he  has  sent  us  ;  and  he  now  enables  us  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  variety  in  question.  The  flowers  are  of  great 
size,  perfectly  filled  in  the  centre  with  myriads  of 
small  petals  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  the  broad 
ones  which  originally  constituted  the  flower.  All 


are  of  a  rich  and  dazzling  scarlet,  gorgeous  in  the 
mass,  and  equally  well  adapted  for  cut  flower 
purposes,  lasting  longer  in  water  than  other  variety. 
There  is  no  question  of  degeneracy,  for  the  variety  is 
as  fine  now  as  when  raised  by  Mr.  Gilbert's  father 
over  twenty  years  ago. 


ANEMONE  KING  OF  SCARLETS. 

The  old-fashioned  Anemone  coronaria,  with  its 
numerous  varieties,  single  and  double,  is  still  one  of 
the  best  and  most  interesting  of  garden  flowers, 
which  visitors  to  the  Continent  are  often  so  charmed 
with  that  they  may  be  seen  landing  on  our  shores 
with  basket?  of  flowers  and  occasionally  roots  in  full 
bloom.  Poppy  Anemones  embrace  all  the  varietie.s 
coming  under  Anemone  coronaria ;  and  St.  Br.igid’s 
Anemones  are  often  applied-to  a  semi-double  strain 
often  raised  from  seeds  in  this  country.  We  see  no 
reason  for  going  to  the  Continent  to  see  any  of  them 
growing,  for  in  our  recollection  single  varieties  might 
have  been  seen  growing  to  perfection  in  cottage  and 
farm  gardens  without  any  attention  whatever  .than 
keeping- them  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  encroachments 
of  stronger  or  taller  growing  subjects,  n  Mr  John  T>. 
Gilbert,  Anemone  Nurseries,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  is  very  successful  in  the  cultivation  of 
Anemones  of  this  class,  both  single  and  double.  We 
have  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion  noted 


Carters’ Bulbs. — The  bulb  seaspn  is  again  in  full 
swibg,  as  the  1  numerous  bulb  catalogues  and  other 
evidence  remind  us.  Bulbs  of  all  sorts,  hardy  and 
tender,  are  illustrated  with  a  profusion  that  could 
hardly  have  been  dreamt  of  before  photography 
showed  whgt.it  could  do  for  horticulture.  Messrs. 

J,.  Carter  &  Company,  High  Holborn,  London,  in 
their  autumn  catalogue,  give  great  prominence  to  all  1 
the  more  popular  bulbs  for  winter,  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer,  besides  giving  due  attention  to  subjects  which 
are  forced  iq  company  with  bulbs  for  ,the  sake  of  cut 
flowers  and  to  keep  the  conservatory  gay.  Large 
illustrations  represent  such  things  as  Hyacinths, 
Roman  Hyacinths,  Easier  Lilies, -Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Tuberoses,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Scillas,  Snowdrops  and 
popular  subjects  of  that  nature.  Equal  attention  is 
given  to  Freesias,  early  flowering  Gladioli,  Lilies, 
Irises,  Chionodoxas,  Fritillaries,  and  many  other 
flowers  of  a  most  varied  character,  that  serve  to 
brighten  the  gardens  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
plants  associated  with  bulbs  are  Christmas  Roses, 
Spiraea  japonica,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Anemones, 
Cyclamen,  &c.  The  London  parks  are  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  views  of  the  bedding  quarters  when  spring 
bedding  is  in  full  swing.  In  this  case  Hyacinths, 
Tulips  and  Daffodils  take  the  leading  place  in  the 
huge  beds  of  Regent’s  Park,  Victoria,  Finsbury, 
Hyde  Park  and  other  open  spaces, for  which  Messrs. 
Carter  have  supplied  the  bulbs  for  some  years  past. 

The  naturalisation  of  Daffodils,  Crocuses,  Scillas  and 
similar  subjects,  has  been  carried  out  extensively 
and  are  here  well  represented  by  characteristic  views. 


Anemone  King  of  Scarlets. 


■,  -  - 
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NARCISSUS  CERNUUS. 

This  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  white  Trumpet 
Daffodils,  and  was  considered  as  a  true  species  by 
Haworth.  Ideas  have  greatly  altered  since  his  day 
regarding  the  relative  values  of  species  in  this  genus, 
and  all  the  trumpet  forms  of  Narcissus  are  now 
classified  under  N.  Pseudo-narcissus.  N.  cernuus 


finds  its  position  under  the  N.  moschatus  of  Linn¬ 
aeus,  a  sub-species  of  the  wild  English  Daffodil.  N. 
moschatus  is  well  known  as  a  tiny  and  lovely  white 
Daffodil,  that  is  rather  difficult  to  cultivate  after  the 
first  year  from  imported  bulbs.  This  objection  does 
not  apply  to  N.  cernuus,  which  is  a  large,  early, 
white  Daffodil  of  easy  cultivation.  The  segments 
are  white,  and  sometimes  exceed  the  corona  in 


length.  The  corona  is  pale  lemon  when  it  first  ex¬ 
pands,  but  when  fully  developed  it  becomes  pure 
white.  The  flower  is  distinctly  drooping,  as  the 
name  cernuus  would  imply,  and  nods  gracefully  on 
the  top  of  its  stems.  Every  part  of  the  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  the  flower,  is  several  times  as  large  as  that 
of  N.  moschatus,  the  type  under  which  it  is  imme¬ 
diately  placed,  and  which  is  entirely  confined  to  the 


Pyrenees  and  the  Iberian  Peninsula  in  a  wild  state. 

N.  cernuus  is  amongst  the  earliest  of  the  trumpet 
Daffodils  to  bloom  in  the  open  air,  and  remains  in 
perfection  for  a  considerable  time  during  the  month 
of  March.  It  is  equally  amenable  for  pot  culture 
as  for  planting  in  the  open  ground.  Turfy  or 
fibrous  loam  with  a  sufficiency  of  sand  to  ensure 
porosity,  is  all  that  is  really  necessary  to  obtain  good 


results  with  imported  bulbs.  A  little  leaf  mould 
may  be  added  if  necessary  to  render  the  loam  more 
friable.  A  good  sprinkling  of  bone  meal  and  wood 
ashes  over  the  compost  previous  to  mixing  it  would 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  give  larger 
flowers.  When  growth  is  active  close  attention  must 
be  paid  to  watering  so  that  the  soil  may  never  at  any 
time  get  very  dry.  The  bulbs  may  even  be  grown 
on  a  second  year  in  the  same  pots  and  compost  for 
the  earliest  supply  of  cut  flowers.  After  flowering 
the  first  time,  the  pots  may  be  stood  in  the  open  air 
and  kept  well  watered  till  the  fol'age  dies  down. 
The  bulbs  may  remain  in  the  open  air  till  the 
autumn  rains  start  them  into  growth,  when  they 
should  be  placed  under  the  shelter  of  glass  on  the 
approach  of  winter.  Newly  imported  bulbs  always 
give  the  shortest  stems  and  the  largest  flowers,  and 
are  therefore  best  for  conservatory  work  and  for  ex- 
hib  tion.  The  accompanying  illustration  of  this 
early  flowering  Daffodil  was  lent  us  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  who  import  bulbs  of  all 
sorts  extensively. 

- — *» - 

DAFFODILS  AMONGST  SHRUBS. 

Of  all  hardy  spring  flowering  subjects  few  are  belter 
adapted  for  associating  with  trees  and  shrubs  thau 
the  Daffodils,  both  single  and  double.  The  rockery 
proper  looks  best  when  covered  with  dwarf,  creeping 
or  trailing  subjects  of  an  evergreen  character  lor 
preference.  Very  often,  however,  there  are  spots  or 
situations  in  the  grounds  of  public  and  private 
establishments,  where  charming  effects  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  planting  Daffodils  in  a  free  and  easy  man¬ 
ner  so  as  to  resemble  semi-wild  conditions. 

That  Daffodils  associate  very  well  with  trees, 
shrubs  and  even  hedges  has  been  quite  evident  to  us 
from  boyhood ;  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
when  the  whole  family  was  suffering  neglect  and 
obscurity  from  which  they  have  emerged  during 
more  recent  times,  the  double  N.  Telamonius 
plenus  and  the  brighter  yellow  double  form  of  N. 
Pseudo-narcissus  were  the  mcst  abundant  and 
evidently  the  best  fitted  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
when  simply  left  alone  to  their  own  resources,  under 
tall  trees  in  half  shady  situations,  by  woodland  walks 
and  under  the  shelter  of  hedges.  Each  colony  formed 
a  dense  tuft  that  flowered  abundantly  every  year, 
the  crowded  state  of  the  bulbs  being  due  to  the 
natural  increase  of  the  bulbs  by  offset.  Under  these 
conditions  the  flowers  would  be  smaller  than  these 
from  bulbs  lifted  every  year,  but  not  the  less  attrac¬ 
tive  and  ornamental  even  when  seen  from  a  distance. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  put  at  our  disposal 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  shows  a 
mixture  of  Daffodils  in  shrubbery.  There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  in  many  modern  gardens  to  introduce 
the  roots  and  stumps  of  trees  amongst  shrubs,  Ferns, 
&c.,  so  as  to  impart  a  semi-wild  character  to  the 
spot  selected  in  harmony  with  the  surroundings. 
Various  beautiful  forms  of  Ivies  may  also  be  planted, 
so  as  to  climb  over  the  tree  stumps  and  thus  add  to 
the  variety.  Where  space  is  limited,  numerous 
species  and  varieties  may  be  planted  more  or  less 
thickly  all  over  the  ground,  but  always  in  clumps  of 
a  sort.  Thus  the  specialist  may  enjoy  his  hobby 
apart  from  the  formality  of  a  garden  border  generally 
in  request  for  some  other  kind  of  floral  display 
during  the  summer  months.  The  shrubbery  or  the 
rootery  where  Daffodils  constitute  the  display  in 
spring  will  not  look  bare  in  summer,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  shrubs,  Ferns,  Ivies  and  other  subjects 
that  may  be  planted  to  covtr  the  ground  without 
disturbing  it. 

- -+* - 

TWO  EARLY  FLOWERING  GLADIOLI. 

The  Gladiolus  gandavensis  and  other  large  flowering 
bulbs  are  not  expected  to  bloom  till  August  and 
September,  but  several  pretty  species,  varieties  aod 
hybrids  with  flowers  only  half  the  size,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  graceful  for  cut  flower  purposes,  bloom  in  July, 
and  are  popularly  known  as  early  flowering  Gladioli 
for  this  reason.  The  most  popular  and  most  exten¬ 
sively  grown  of  all  is  The  Bride  (G.  Colvillei  albus), 
which  is  grown  in  the  open  air  to  cut  for  market 
purposes,  and  in  pots  for  conservatory  decoration. 
It  is  grown  under  glass  in  a  compost  consisting 
chiefly  of  substantial,  but  friable  and  turfy  loam,  so 
as  to  hasten  growth  and  obtain  flowers  earlier  than 
from  those  in  the  open  air.  The  equable  climate  of 
Guernsey  is  highly  favourable  to  the  welfare  of  this 


Narcissus  cernuus. 
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Daffodils  in  Shrubbery. 


type,  which  is  sometimes  extensively  grown  there.  It 
also  does  well  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  beiDg 
highly  prized  for  market  purposes.  Even  the 
anthers  and  pollen  are  white,  so  that  the  flowers  are 
valued  for  their  purity,  and,  as  is  well  known,  white 


variety  forms  a  pleasing  complement  to  the  purity  of 
The  Bride,  and  a  desirable  companion  to  it.  The 
size  of  the  flowers  in  both  cases,  and  the  habit  and 
strength  of  the  plants  are  very  similar.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations  of  both  these  early  flowering 


FREESIAS. 

Fortunately  the  right  plants  have  got  into  cultiva¬ 
tion  under  the  proper  name  ;  but  the  botanists  have 
also  used  the  names  Freesea  and  Freesia  for  certain 


Gladiolus  Colvillei  albus.  Gladiolus  delicatissimus 


flowers  are  always  appreciated  and  saleable. 

An  allied  form,  named  G.  delicatissimus,  and  other¬ 
wise  known  as  Blushing  Bride, presents  an  elegant  and 
fascinating  combination  of  colours.  The  segments  are 
white,  with  a  large,  oval  ,and  conspicuous  rosy-crimson 
blotch  on  each  of  the  three  lower  ones,  the  dark 
colour  enclosing  a  yellow  area.  The  contrast  is  thus 
exceedingly  attractive  and  so  noticeable  that  the 


Gladioli  were  lent  us  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

- - 

A  Banbuiy  Cake.— A  stick  of  Rhubarb  was  recently 
pulled  at  Banbury,  measuring  6  ft.  4  in.  in  length; 
while  the  blade  of  the  leaf  measured  j  ft.  10  in. 
across  ;  and  the  whole  weighed  8£  lb. 


species  of  Tritionia,  Ixia  and  Acidanthera,  which 
have  now  been  referred  back  to  their  proper  place. 
Three  species  are  known  to  science,  of  which  two 
have  been  introduced,  namely  F.  refracta,  and  F. 
Leicbtlini,  which  latter  found  its  way  into  cultivation 
as  recently  as  1875.  F\  xanthospila  does  not  seem  to 
have  yet  reached  this  country.  All  are  natives  of 
South  Africa. 
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flower  stems  show  themselves  fairly  well  up. 
Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
West  Norwood,  placed  the  accompanying  illustration 
at  our  services. 

- m*. - 

NARCISSUS  LEEDSII  AMABILIS. 

The  Leedsii  type  of  Narcissus  is  a  hybrid  between 
N.  poculiformis  (otherwise  known  as  N.  montanus) 
and  N.  incomparabilis.  About  ten  years  ago  or  more 


about  fifty  different  varieties  of  N.  Leedsii  had  been 
raised  and  distinguished  by  varietal  names.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  weed¬ 
ing  out.  and  only  the  finest  and  choicest  remain. 
They  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  N.  incompara¬ 
bilis,  as  N.  moschatus  does  to  N.  Pseudo-narcissus, 
except  that  the  Leedsii  race  has  been  artificially 
raised.  N.  Leedsii  amabilis  has  spreading  white 
segments  and  a  long,  silvery-white  corona,  occasion¬ 
ally  edged  with  lemon  when  the  flowers  first  expand, 
but  when  fully  developed  the  whole  flower  is  pure 
white  and  delicately  pretty.  The  several  varieties  in 
cultivation  are  well  adapted  for  mixing  with  cut 
flowers  in  vases,  or  separately.  Several  of  them  are 
sweetly  scented.  N.  Leedsii  amabilis,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  its  section,  is  rendered  more  con¬ 
spicuous  when  brought  into  contrast  with  the  more 
massive  and  highly  coloured  trumpet  Daffodils  in  the 
cut  state.  For  bedding  purposes  it  should  be  used 
alone  or  as  an  edging  to  some  of  the  early  flowering 
yellow  Daffodils.  The  accompanying  illustration  of 
this  variety  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal  by 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park,  West 
Norwood,  S.E. 

"  -*— •  . - 
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NARCISSUS  MOZART  ORIENTALS. 


The  oldest  introduction,  F.  refracta  has  a  long, 
gradually  tapering,  funnel-shaped  tube,  and  horizon¬ 
tally  spreading  segments,  which  are  white,  with  some 
yellow  or  orange  blotches  at  the  base  of  the  three 
lower  ones,  and  sometimes  lightly  striped  with  violet. 
F.  refracta  alba  (see  illustration)  is  the  pure  white, 
most  popular,  and  most  generally  cultivated  of  all 
the  Freesias  on  account  of  its  purity,  delicious 
fragrance,  and  general  utility  as  pot  plants  for  con¬ 
servatory  and  greenhouse  decoration,  and  for  cut 
flower  purposes.  F.  Leicbtlini  has  creamy  white 
flowers  generally  blotched  with  orange  on  the  lower 
segments,  and  the  segments  are  more  erect  and 
abruptly  narrowed  into  the  throat. 

August  and  September  are  the  months  when 
Freesias  are  repotted  in  this  country,  though  some 
of  the  growers  for  market  in  the  Channel  Islands 
plant  the  bulbs  in  the  borders  of  early  vineries  so  as 
to  get  the  earliest  supplies  of  flowers  for  cutting. 
A  good  compost  should  consist  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf 
mould  or  a  little  peat,  a  fair  quantity  of  thoroughly 
decayed  cow  manure,  and  sufficient  sharp  sand  to 
render  the  whole  porous  and  open.  Pots  of  5  in.  or 
6  in.  in  diameter  are  selected  and  about  six  bulbs 
placed  in  each.  Some  cultivators  distribute  them 
equally  over  the  pot ;  others  place  them  near  the 
edges.  Occasionally  large  pots  are  used,  and  more 
bulbs  planted  in  them.  Some  growers  who  pique 
themselves  on  the  strength  of  their  plants  put  three 
bulbs  in  a  5-in.  or  6-in.  pot,  and  feed  them  well  with 
liquid  manure  during  growth.  The  result  is  branch¬ 
ing  plants,  with  a  vigour  almost  rivalling  that  of 
Gladiolus  The  Bride. 

When  potting  is  accomplished  the  pots  are  plunged 
in  cocoanut  fibre  on  a  warm  south  border,  a  sunny 
position,  or  in  frames,  and  leave  them  there  till  the 
foliage  begins  to  shoot  above  the  soil.  The  pots  are 
then  removed  to  a  greenhouse  and  placed  near  the 
glass,  often,  in  fact,  upon  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass, 
where  the  plants  can  get  plenty  of  air  at  all  times. 
Forcing  should  never  be  attempted  ;  nor  should  the 
lights  be  kept  close  in  order  to  hasten  the  growth  of 
the  plants,  for  by  so  doing  they  will  get  irretrievably 
damaged.  Allow  them  to  come  along  slowly  and 
sturdily.  Watering  must  on  no  account  be  neglected, 
though  care  must  be  exercised  if  the  drainage  should 
at  any  time  get  faulty,  as  the  foliage  soon  loses 
colour,  becoming  sickly  if  the  roots  are  in  a  stagnant, 
moisture-laden  soil.  Liquid  manure  or  weak  guano 
water  may  be  given  twice  a  week  from  the  time  the 


Why  this  exceedingly  beautiful  Daffodil  has  not 
been  more  extensively  cultivated  has  long  been  a 
puzzle  to  us.  There  would  seem  to  be  some  little 
doubt  about  its  exact  origin,  but  Narcissi  growers 
and  experts  seem  to  be  agreed  that  it  is  a  hybrid,  of 
which  N.  poeticus  is  one  of  the  parents,  while  we 
should  suggest  that  N.  Tazetta  was  the  other.  The 
flower  stems  have  the  stature  and  freedom  of 
blooming  characteristic  of  N.  poeticus,  while  the 
segments  also  correspond  in  size,  shape  and  colour 
to  those  of  the  last-named.  The  corona  is  larger, 
however,  spread  out  nearly  flat,  and  of  a  rich  orange 
colour.  The  strongest  distinction  is  doubtless 
to  be  found  in  the  presence  of  a  cluster  of  large 
floweis  instead  of  a  single  bloom  normally  produced 
by  N.  poeticus.  The  segments  are  pure  white,  so 
that  the  bold  contrast  between  segments  and  corona 
is  strongly  marked.  The  variety  or  hybrid  is  well 
adapted  either  for  planting  in  the  open  ground  by 
way  of  spring  bedding,  or  for  forcing  in  pots  for  in¬ 
door  decoration.  The  variety  ought  certainly  to 
find  its  way  into  a  much  larger  number  of  gardens. 
The  sweet-scented  flowers  recommend  themselves 
for  cutting  purposes 


Freesia  refracta  alba. 


Narcissus  Lef.dsii  amabilis. 
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THE  SPANISH  IRIS. 


Botanically  this  is  Iris  Xiphium  (see  illustration 
p.12),  the  typeof  the  bulbous  Irises  to  which  theothers 
agree  more  or  less  closely  in  character  and  general 
habit.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  the  South  of  France, 
Portugal,  Algiers,  Riviera,  and  the  island  of  Sardinia 
As  in  the  case  of  its  congener,  the  English  Iris,  a 
large  number  of  varieties  have  originated  with  the 
Butch  growers.  All  parts  of  the  flower  are  narrower 
and  stiffer  than  the  corresponding  organs  of  the 
Eaglish  Iris,  including  the  fiddle-shaped  falls. 
Amongst  the  numerous  varieties  there  is,  perhaps,  a 
greater  range  of  colour  than  in  the  English  Iris.  The 
wild  I.  Xiphium  is  itself  variable,  being  of  various 
shades  of  purple,  with  an  orange  blotch  on  the  falls  ; 
and  from  these  it  varies  to  blue,  blue-purple,  yellow 
and  white,  but  never  red.  Owing  to  a  mixture  of 
colours  many  of  them  have  a  coppery  or  brown  hue, 
and  the  intermediate  shades  are  endless.  The  bulbs 
may  be  flowered  in  pots,  or  planted  out  in  beds  for 
flowering  during  the  month  of  June.  Some  of  the 
market  growers  adopt  the  American  plan  of  planting 
them  out  on  benches  covered  with  soil  in  hothouses, 
and  by  these  means  a  supply  of  cut  flowers  is  obtain¬ 
able  before  they  come  into  bloom  in  the  open.  They 
are  well  worthy  of  permanent  planting  in  beds  and 
borders  of  the  garden,  where  they  increase  from  year 
to  year  in  friable,  well-drained  soil. 


THE  ENGLISH  IRIS. 

The  Iris  popularly  known  as  English  owes  its 
name  to  the  fact  that  it  was  brought  from 
Bordeaux,  in  France,  to  Bristol,  in  England,  and 
from  thence  was  conveyed  to  Holland,  so  that  the 
Dutch  gardeners  and  growers  gave  the  name  which 
has  clung  to  it  ever  since.  Some  writers  attempt  to 
render  the  botanical  name  as  I.  anglica,  but  that  is 
erroneous,  as  well  as  misleading  and  should  be 
entirely  disencouraged.  The  true  name  of  the 
English  Iris  is  I.  xiphioides,  and  it  is  a  native  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  Continental  growers  have  raised  a 
great  number  of  really  beautiful  varieties  all  of  which 
belong  to  I.  xiphioides  (see  illustration  p.  12),  so  that 
they  have  not  been  crossed  with  any  other  species. 

The  English  Iris  then  is  the  larger  of  the  two  best 
known  bulbous  Irises,  and  is  the  later  flowering, 
making  a  display  in  July  after  the  Spanish  Iris  has 


QUEEN  ANNE’S  DAFFODIL. 

Although  a  very  old  Daffodil,  this  has  never  been 
very  common,  and  even  at  the  present  time  is  con¬ 
sidered  rare.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  straw- 
colour,  and  are  fully  as  interesting  to  the  botanist  as 
to  the  horticulturist  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
numerous  segments  are  arranged  one  over  the  over, 
forming  a  starry  looking  6-rayed  star.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  flower  into  3  +  3  segments,  3  +  3  stamens  and 
3  carpels,  each  series  of  three  alternating  with  those 
that  preceded  them,  so  that  every  third,  fifth  and 
seventh  series  alternate  with  the  second,  fourth  and 
sixth,  thus  giving  six  rows.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
neat  and  pretty  Daffodil  (see  p.  13),  notwithstanding 
its  peculiar  structure,  so  that  every  cultivator 
should  make  a  point  of  adding  it  to  his  collection.  N. 
Capax  plenus  and  N.  eystettensis  are  other  names 
by  which  it  is  known. 


President  McKinley’s  Favourite  Flower  is  a  pink 
Carnation,  and  he  always  wears  one  in  the  lappel  of 
his  coat. 


Narcissus  Muzart  orientalis. 


NARCISSUS  SIR  WATKIN. 

The  Giant  Welsh  Chalice  Fower,  otherwise  Giant 
Welsh  Daffodil  or  Narcissus  incomparabilis  Sir 
Watkin  has  never  been  matched  for  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions,  either  by  chance  seedlings  or  by  artificial 
cross  fertilisation.  Well-grown  flowers  often 
measure  6  in.  across,  and  such  are  generally  obtained 
from  the  open  ground.  It  is,  nevertheless,  well 
adapted  for  cultivation  in  pots  and  also  for  forcing. 
This  means  that  it  is  a  variety  of  the  easiest  culture 
under  any  condition  in  which  Daffodils  may  be 
grown.  Three  bulbs  may  be  put  in  a  6  in.  pot,  aDd 
if  well  watered  while  the  flower  scapes  are  develop¬ 
ing  the  blooms  will  be  of  handsome  proportions.  None 
of  the  other  medium-crowned  Daffodils  have  such  a 
massive  appearance.  In  the  open  air  the  variety  is 
well  adapted  for  spring  bedding,  forming  an  effective 
mass  of  golden-yellow,  this  being  the  colour  of  the 
crown,  while  the  segments  are  several  shades  paler. 
The  accompanying  illustration  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  massive  and  substantial  character  of  the  flower. 
The  illustrations  of  the  Giant  Welsh  Daffodil, 
Queen  Anne’s  Daffodil  and  Muzart  orientalis  were 
lent  us  by  Mr.  Wm.  Baylor  Hartland,  Cork,  and 
were  preparations  from  the  drawing  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Hartland. 


A  Sweet  Pea  Show. — Sweet  Peas  occupy  a  promi¬ 
nent  position  in  all  our  shows  during  the  summer, 
but  we  have  not  yet  got  the  leDgth  of  an  exhibition 
entirely  of  Sweet  Peas,  although  we  might  well 
follow  the  example  of  our  American  friends  in  this 
matter.  The  Connecticut  Horticultural  Society 
held  this  annual  fixture  of  theirs  on  the  27th  ult., 
and,  as  usual,  it  was  highly  successful.  The  princi¬ 
pal  exhibitor  was  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins,  of 
Springfield,  who  had  over  100  different  varieties. 


Narcissus  Sir  Watkin. 
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Spanish  Irises. 


done  blooming.  The  leaves  are  much  broader  than 
those  of  the  last-named,  and  rest  in  the  ground  till 
spring.  The  falls  are  very  broad,  more  or  less  wavy 
at  the  margins  and  fall  over  with  a  graceful,  easy 
sweep.  The  original  or  wild  type  has  rich  blue 
flowers,  and  we  have  occasionally  seen  large  clumps 
of  it  in  old-fashioned  gardens  producing  a  gorgeous 
and  glorious  effect  when  in  bloom.  The  improved 
or  newer  varieties  vary  from  blue  of  various  shades 
to  purple,  equally  diversified,  and  from  those  diverge 
into  red,  more  or  less  pure,  and  to  white.  The 
English  Iris  may  be  flowered  in  pots,  but  the  best 
effects  are  produced  by  planting  in  beds  in  the  open 
for  summer  flowering.  They  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  permanently  in  suitable  positions. 


MARIPOSA  LILIES. 

Other  names  are  applied  to  this  genus  of  Lilia:eous 
plants  from  California,  such  as  Butterfly  Tulips;  and 
while  they  are  allied  both  to  Lilies  and  Tulips,  they 
bear  the  strongest  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
latter,  at  least  so  far  as  the  typical  group  of  Calo- 
chortus  is  concerned.  They  have  erect  flowers  like 
Tulips,  but  the  observant  reader  will  notice  that  the 
three  outer  segments  are  small,  and  generally  more 
or  less  of  a  greenish  hue.  The  Cyclobothra  section 
of  ihe  genus  has  drooping,  globular  flowers  with  all 
of  the  segments  more  or  less  highly  coloured,  and  the 


inner  ones  hollowed  in  the  middle  so  as  to  form  a 
wide  open-mouthed  cavity  or  sac.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  shows  a  bunch  of  several  varieties  of 
the  more  typical  Calochortus  flowers  belonging  to  the 
same  group  as  C.  venustus.  The  natural  size  of  the 
flowers  is  several  times  as  large  as  those  of  the  illus¬ 
tration,  so  that  their  bright  or  delicate  colours, 
and  the  wonderful  beard  and  blotches  of  the  inner 
segments  give  to  this  class  of  flowers  a  unique  and 
striking  appearance.  The  Calochorti  should  be 
planted  in  light,  sandy  and  well  drained  soil  in  a 
sheltered  and  sunny  position,  such  as  may  readily  be 
found  in  most  gardens.  The  Cyclobothras  should  be 
planted  chiefly  in  leaf  mould. 

- —  ■.»— - 

ALSTROEMERIA  AURANTIACA. 

The  rich  orange  flowers  of  this  species  (see  illustra¬ 
tion)  are  wonderfully  enhanced  by  the  striped  and 
spotted  character  of  the  two  upper  and  inner  seg¬ 
ments,  the  stripes  being  scarlet  or  carmine  on  a 
yellow  ground.  The  species  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
one  of  the  most  handsome  of  the  whole  genus.  The 
underground  tuberous  rhizomes  are  very  much  in¬ 
clined  to  run  or  ramble  away  from  the  central  or 
original  stool,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  olten 
planted  in  large  pots  and  sunk  in  the  ground  to 
restrict  them  within  the  allotted  area,  but  while  that 
is  the  case  in  well-kept  and  orderly  borders,  or  any¬ 
where  else  where  the  space  at  command  is  limited, 
it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  make  up  a  bed 
or  large  patch  where  the  roots  or  rhizomes  could 
ramble  at  some  freedom,  and  cover  a  considerable 
area.  The  effect  would  be  striking,  and  the  grower 
would  be  able  to  cut  and  come  again  in  order  to  fill 
his  flower  basket.  The  illustrations  of  the  English 
and  Spanish  Irises,  the  Calochorti  and  Alstroemeria 
were  placed  at  our  service  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons, 
12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

- - 

MONTBRETIAS. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  race  of  plants  has 
taken  its  place  in  gardens,  and  their  beauty  and 
gracefulness,  particularly  for  cut  flower  purposes, 
are  generally  acknowledged.  We  refer  to  the  plants 
popularly  known  as  Montbretias,  which  the  botanists 
refer  to  the  genera  Tritonia  and  Crocosmia.  Two 
species  only  are  concerned  in  the  parentage  of  the 
whole  race,  their  hardiness  recommending  them  for 
this  purpose.  These  two  are  Tritonia  Pottsii 
(better  known  under  the  name  of  Montbretia)  and 
Crocosmia  aurea.  The  former  has  rather  narrowly 
funnel-shaped  flowers  of  a  brilliant  orange  scarlet ; 
while  the  latter  has  golden-yellow  flowers  of  much 
larger  size,  with  a  more  expanded  lamina.  If  the 
botanists  are  right,  then  the  progeny  consists  of 
bigeneric  hybrids,  the  first  one  of  which  was 
variously  named  Montbretia  crocosmiaeflora  and 
Tritonia  crocosmiflora.  The  first  name  has  stuck 
to  it  in  gardens  and  nurseries,  and  most  of  the  gar¬ 
den  forms  are  classed  as  varieties  of  it. 

Both  the  parents  are  natives  of  South  Africa  and 
have  proved  remarkably  hardy  in  this  country. 
They  are  still  cherished  for  their  particular  beauty. 
There  is  now  a  large-flowered  form  in  cultivation 
named  Montbretia  Pottsii  grandiflora  with  red  and 
yellow  flowers.  Another  variety  is  Tritonia  aurea 
maculata,  a  form  with  a  large  crimson  blotch  on 
each  of  the  segments. 

The  garden  hybrids  are  mostly  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Montbretias,  but  some  are  imported 
from  the  Continent  under  the  name  of  Crocosmia  ; 
but  whichever  name  is  used  the  hardy  forms  all  belong 
to  the  two  species  above  mentioned.  One  of  the 
finest  of  them  is  Etoile  de  Feu,  a  large  and  glowing 
vermilion  flower.  Imperialis  is  a  large  golden-yellow 
one,  to  which  a  First-class  Certificate  has  been  given 
by  the  R.H.S.  The  orange-red  flowers  of  Transcen¬ 
dent  are  also  large  and  showy.  Talisman  is  a  late 
variety  with  rich  vermilion  flowers  shaded  with 
orange,  and  is  valuable  for  prolonging  the  season. 
Pluie  d'Or  is  a  rich  apricot-orange  variety  shaded 
with  golden-yellow,  and  is  a  vigorous  grower,  attain¬ 
ing  a  height  of  2^  ft.  The  long  stems  and  slender 
branches  of  these  Montbretias  render  them  invalu¬ 
able  for  cut  flower  purposes  either  by  themselves  or 
in  mixture  with  other  subjects.  Showy  also  is 
Bouquet  Parfait,  which  has  deep  yellow  flowers, 
shaded  with  vermilion.  A  light  colour  is  supplied 
by  Sulphurea,  the  name  expressing  the  hue.  Should 


English  Irises. 


a  dwarf  habit  be  a  desideratum,  then  Soleil  Coucbant 
might  be  added  to  the  rest ;  its  golden-yellow  flowers 
are  freely  produced. 

We  believe  the  race  is  still  further  capable  of  con¬ 
siderable  improvement,  so  that  fine  as  the  varieties 
are  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  development  of  the 
race  is  still  advancing.  The  names  of  the  varieties 
indicate  that  they  originated  upon  the  Continent; 
but  surely  our  growers  at  home  will  be  able  to  sur¬ 
pass  those  already  in  cultivation. 

Any  good  garden  soil  will  suit,  but  particularly  if 
light,  friable,  fairly  rich  and  well  drained.  The  latter 
condition  will  guard  against  a  water  laden  soil  in 
winter,  when  the  corms  are  at  rest.  During  long- 
continued  drought  a  good  watering  now  and  again 
would  help  the  vigour  of  the  stems  greatly  ;  but  as 
far  as  we  have  seen  they  stand  the  drought 
admirably.  Those  whose  soil  is  very  heavy  and 
liable  to  bake  in  summer  could  improve  it  by  remov¬ 
ing  18  in.  of  it,  and  filling  up  the  bed  with  old  pot¬ 
ting  soil,  leaf  mould,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  sand, 
provided  the  other  material  does  not  contain 
sufficient.  Before  filling  up  the  bed,  the  subsoil 
should  be  well  loosened  up.  Montbretias  will  well 
repay  this  trouble ;  but  in  gardens  that  have  long 
bsen  cultivated  and  the  soil  improved  by  the 
ordinary  routine  of  culture,  this  extra  labour  will 
seldom  be  necessary. 


Mariposa  Lilies. 


Alstroemeria  aurantiaca. 
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Narcissus  Grand  Monarque, 


NARCISSUS  TAZETTA  GRAND 
MONARQUE. 

The  garden  varieties  of  N.  Tazetta  are  very 
numerous,  and  as  the  species  enjoys  a  wide  distribu¬ 
tion,  extending  from  the  Canary  Islands  through 
Syria,  and  South  Europe  to  Cashmere,  China  and 
Japan,  it  follows  that  the  geographical  variations  of 
it  are  very  numerous.  About  a  hundred  of  the  forms 
have  been  described  as  species  by  various  botanists. 
Haworth  named  the  variety  under  notice  Hermione 
floribunda  and  Salisbury  described  it  as  Narcissus 
floribundus.  It  has  been  known  in  cultivation  for 
many  years  under  the  name  of  Grand  Monarque,  a 
French  name  doubtless  given  it  by  some  Continental 
grower.  It  is  still  one  of  the  finest  and  most  popular 
of  the  varieties  cultivated,  or  rather  flowered,  in  this 
country  ;  and  is  most  serviceable  when  grown  in 
pots,  because  it  comes  finer  than  it  would  in  the  open 
ground  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  our  uncertain 
climate,  and  may  practically  be  put  to  any  purpose, 
using  it  as  a  pot  plant  for  conservatory  or  dwelling 
room  decoration,  for  exhibition  purposes,  or  as  cut 
flowers.  The  large  white  segments  are  broad  and 
much  imbricated,  while  the  central  cup  is  yellow. 
The  two  colours  place  the  variety  in  the  section 
Tazettinae  bicolores. 

- .1- . - 

TENBY  DAFFODIL. 

This  exceedingly  neat  and  beautiful  form  of  the 
Daffodil  (see  accompanying  illustration)  lies  some¬ 
where  between  the  typical  Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcis- 


Tenby  Daffodil, 


sus  and  N.  P.-N.  major,  being  intermediate  in  size. 
It  was  described  as  a  species  by  Haworth  under 
the  name  of  N.  obvallaris,  so  that  it  has  been  many 
years  in  cultivation,  and  remains  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  useful.  Independently  of  the  forms  of 
N.  Bulbocodium,  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  come 
into  bloom,  and  certainly  the  first  to  appear  in  the 
market  and  the  windows  of  the  florist  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  being  forced  to  supply  the  demand 
for  cut  flowers,  &c.  The  bright  yellow  segments  are 
relatively  broad,  well  imbricated,  and  of  good  sub¬ 
stance.  The  latter  quality  of  the  golden  Trumpet  is 
one  of  its  strongest  recommendations.  The  tube  or 
trumpet  is  short,  wide,  stiff,  six-lobed  at  the  mouth 
and  widely  expanded  there.  The  stiff  habit  makes 
it  very  serviceable  either  indoors  or  outside  and 
exposed  to  the  rude  winds  of  early  March.  Needless 
to  say,  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  one  of  its 
peculiarities  is  that  no  attempt  must  be  made  to 
stimulate  it  by  means  of  farmyard  manure,  otherwise 
the  bulbs  are  liable  to  degenerate. 


ALLIUM  NEAPOLITANUM. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  species  of  Allium  are 
really  ornamental  or  pretty  and  interesting  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  but  many  of  them  do  not  bear  much 
handling  on  account  of  their  more  or  less  powerful 
odour  of  Onions  or  Garlic.  That  under  notice  is 
really  very  pretty,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  offensive 
in  this  respect,  for  the  flowers  are  scentless.  They 
are  produced  in  an  umbel  of  numerous  blossoms 
that  are  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  sta¬ 
mens,  which  are  green.  The  species  is  a  native  of 
South  Europe,  and,  judging  from  the  name,  must 
have  been  first  picked  up  about  Naples  by  the 
botanist  who  described  it.  Being  perfectly  hardy  it 
has  long  been  cultivated  in  a  few  gardens  in  this 
country,  and  in  the  open  flowers  about  the  beginning 
of  summer.  The  bulbs  readily  submit  to  forcing  by 
which  trusses  of  white  flowers  like  Hawthorn 
greatly  magnified  may  be  had  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  when  they  are  highly  esteemed 
for  cut  flower  purposes.  The  plants  themselves  may 
be  grown  in  the  conservatory,  where  they  afford  a 
pleasing  variety  to  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi  and 
other  early  flowers.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
William  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  for  the 
opportunity  of  illustrating  this  Allium  as  well  as  the 
Tenby  Daffodil  and  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus  Grand 
Monarque. 

- - 

BULBS  AT  AUCTION. 

The  average  gardener  does  not  often  trouble  his 
head  as  to  how  the  bulbs  which  he  grows  and  blooms 
in  their  legions  in  pot  and  box  and  flower  bed  are  to 
be  obtained,  neither  does  he  reck  whether  the  season 
be  bad  or  good,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  or 
whether  the  crop  of  sound  bulbs  be  light  or  heavy, 
but  he  does  expect  that  his  own  supply  of  material 
shall  reach  him  in  due  course,  sound,  free  from 
blemish,  and  such  upon  which  he  can  depend  to 
give  him  the  flower  he  needs  during  the  earlier 
months  of  the  year.  His  wants  are  supplied,  and — 
voila  tout,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  But  the  system 
by  which  these  wants  are  supplied  is  wondrously 
complex  in  character,  and  almost  world-wide  in  its 
influence,  for  each  individual  bulb  is  not  the  offspring 
of  chance,  but  the  result  of  the  applied  skill  and  care 
of  many  thousands  of  individuals  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Thus  the  bulbous  treasures  of  far  Japan 
and  distant  Bermuda,  as  well  as  of  the  nearer 
countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  are  all  tapped 
to  make  the  British  garden  gay. 

After  the  various  processes  of  cleaning,  sorting  and 
packing  are  gone  through,  and  the  sea  journey  is 
accomplished,  those  embryo  plants  find  their  way 
either  into  the  hands  of  our  large  nurserymen  who 
specially  import  their  own  materia),  or  they  gravitate 
to  those  distributary  centres,  the  public  auction 
rooms,  from  whence  our  smaller  traders  and 
our  larger  amateur  cultivators  draw  their 
supplies.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  public  auction 
room  occupies  a  very  important  position  in  the  dis¬ 
tributary  system.  In  this  connection  the  name  of 
Protheroe  &  Morris  has  become  almost  a  household 
word,  for  the  quantity  of  bulbs,  Palm  seeds,  and 
plants  of  all  descriptions  that  has  passed  through 
their  bands  in  the  thousands  of  sales  held  by  them  is 
almost[immeasureabIy  vast.  During  the  season  sales 
of  bulbs  are  held  every  week-day  except  Saturday, 
commencing  at  n  a.m.,  and  thousands  of  lots,  vary- 


Queen  Anne’s  Daffodil. 


ing  in  size  to  suit  the  requirements  of  different 
purchasers,  are  disposed  of  each  day.  These  sales 
have  already  commenced,  as  many  of  our  readers  are 
aware.  We  recently  dropped  into  the  rooms  in 
Cheapside,  not  with  intent  to  buy,  but  merely  to  see 
what  kind  of  stuff  was  being  bought  and  sold.  We 
found  that  in  every  case  the  material  was  sound  and 
well-ripened,  and  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
purchasers,  so  that  Mr.  T.  A.  Morris,  who  officiated 
in  the  rostrum  had  little  need  to  use  his  persuasive 
powers  upon  purchasers.  Hyacinths  appeared  to  be 
smaller  than  usual,  as  indeed  they  generally  are  this 
year,  but  they  were  of  good  weight  and  well  matured. 
Narcissi,  on  the  other  hand,  although  equally  well 
ripened,  were  larger  than  usual,  and  we  noticed  some 
really  fine  samples  of  the  popular  Polyanthus  varie¬ 
ties.  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Spanish  Irises,  Tulips, 
Chionodoxas,  Scillas,  and  Freesias  were  likewise  all 
in  excellent  condition,  whilst  the  wonderfully  reason¬ 
able  prices  at  which  they  were  knocked  down  left  us 
wondering  where  the  margin  of  profit  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  other  parties  concerned  was  to  come  in. 

Of  course,  it  is  only  standard  varieties  of  all  the 
a"bove-mentioned  subjects  that  come  to  the  hammer 
in  this  way,  the  choicer  sorts  are  far  too  scarce  to  be 
thus  disposed  of  in  their  hundreds  and  thousands, 
but  there  is  yet  a  great  wealth  of  material  from 
which  to  select,  for  many  grand  named  varieties  of 
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Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  and  Narcissi  can  be  obtained 
in  quantity  aud  true  to  name,  whilst  the  prices  bring 
them  well  within  the  reach  of  even  very  thinly-lined 
pockets. 

Would-be  purchasers  who  are  unable  to  attend 
the  sales  have  had  their  requirements  studied  to  a  T, 
for  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris  undertake  to  pur¬ 
chase  on  behalf  of  such  gentlemen,  the  goods  being 
despatched  to  their  respective  destinations,  and  the 
charges  for  packing  being  limited  to  the  cost  of 
materials  and  labour. 

— ■  - 

SOCIETIES. 


CAWDOR  HORTICULTURAL.  — August  I’jth. 

A  total  of  750  entries  was  received  for  the  annual 
show  of  this  society,  which  was  held  in  the  Cawdor 
Hall,  Cawdor,  on  the  above  date.  Plants  in  pots, 
cut  flowers,  dairy  produce,  honey,  fruit,  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  all  effectively  shown.  The  large  speci¬ 
men  Fuchsia  sent  by  Mr.  Peter  Mackenzie,  who  is  a 
champion  in  Fuchsia  culture,  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Ictheraic  Guano,  with  which  it  had  been 
treated,  had  produced  remarkably  good  results.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  was  also  first  for  Pelargoniums,  window 
plants  and  hanging  baskets.  He  also  won  the  special 
prize  offered  by  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne,  of 
Carlisle,  for  the  most  successful  exhibitor.  Mr. 
Peter  Gray  won  a  large  proportion  of  the  prizes  in 
the  cut  flower  section,  and  also  did  well  in  the  vege¬ 
table  classes,  where  he  won  the  Earl  of  Cawdor’s 
special  prize. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  OF  PERTHSHIRE  — 

August  19th  and  20th. 

Sir  Robert  Pullar  performed  the  opening  cere¬ 
mony  of  this  annual  exhibition,  which  took  place  in 
the  City  Hall,  Perth.  The  entries  compared  very 
favourably  with  those  forthcoming  in  former  years, 
for  in  the  amateur  vegetable  classes  alone  100  more 
exhibits  were  staged  than  last  year.  Mr.  T.  Dobbin, 
of  Balhousie  Castle  Gardens,  won  for  a  fine  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants,  Mr.  J.  Leslie  of  Pitcullen,  being 
second.  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  of  Dundee,  were 
the  only  exhibitors  of  Roses.  Messrs.  Alexander 
and  Brown  had  a  capital  lot  of  cut  flowers.  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Turnbull  have  for  some  years  been 
making  a  speciality  of  tuberous  Begonias,  and  on 
this  occasion  they  had  a  very  fine  lot  of  them  on 
view.  A  collection  of  thirty-six  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  was  also  forthcoming  from  this  firm. 

Amongst  the  cut  flowers  Pansies,  Violas,  Carna¬ 
tions,  and  Gladioli  were  all  in  good  trim. 

Fruit  was  well  shown,  and  the  competition  in  the 
various  classes  was  keen  and  well  sustained. 


LEYEN  HORTICULTURAL. — August  20 th. 

The  promoters  and  supporters  of  this  show  have  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  a  most  successful  exhibi¬ 
tion,  for  not  only  was  there  a  large  number  of  en¬ 
tries,  but  the  quality  throughout  was  high.  Pot 
plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables  were  all  rep¬ 
resented,  and  the  various  classes  for  these  respec¬ 
tive  subjects  were  well  patronised.  Mr.  John 
Lister  scored  for  the  exhibit  of  cut  flowers  arranged 
for  effect.  Mr.  Sime,  Crossroads,  was  adjudged  to 
be  worthy  of  first  prize  for  the  model  garden,  of 
which  five  were  submitted  for  competition.  Mr.  J. 
Butters  won  for  the  collection  of  vegetables,  and 
Mr.  R.  Brewster  was  first,  both  for  two  bunches  of 
black  and  two  of  white  Grapes. 

The  scciety  owes  much  to  the  labours  of  its 
worthy  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Lister,  who  works  both 
early  and  late  on  its  behalf,  and  leaves  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  for  its  advancement. 

BRIGHTON  AND  SUSSEX  HORTICULTURAL  — 

August  23 rd  and  24 th. 

The  annual  show  in  connection  with  this  society 
took  place  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  August  23rd 
and  24th.  The  weather,  being  all  that  could  be 
desired,  brought  a  great  number  of  visitors  together, 
who  thronged  the  western  lawn  and  dome  to  in¬ 
spect  the  numerous  exhibits,  which  were  arranged  in 
marquees  and  around  the  spacious  building.  One 
large  tent  was  devoted  to  the  groups  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  while  another  was  filled  with  vegetables. 
The  cut  flowers  and  tables  of  plants  filled  the  dome, 
leaving  the  Corn  Exchange  for  fruit  and  other 
exhibits.  The  first  prize  group  shown  by  Mr.  Miles, 
of  Victoria  Nurseries,  Brighton,  was  prettily 


arranged,  and  consisted  of  Caladiums,  Orchids, 
Crotons,  Cocos,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Meachen  came  in  second 
with  a  very  tastefully  arranged  lot,  Francoa  ramosa 
being  used  with  good  effect.  The  first  prize  for  a 
smaller  group  fell  to  Mr.  Turner,  while  that  for  a 
group  of  Ferns  went  to  Mr.  Adams.  For  six  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  A.  Offer  was  placed  first, 
Mr.  Meachen  being  second. 

Dahlias  were  well  shown  and  formed  a  grand  fea¬ 
ture,  particularly  the  Cactus  section,  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  of  Farnham,  taking  the  highest  honours 
in  two  classes.  Grapes  were  fairly  good,  as  also 
were  Peaches  and  Plums,  while  Apples  made  a  good 
display.  There  was  strong  competition  in  the 
classes  for  vegetables,  the  first  prize  for  nine 
varieties  going  to  Mr.  D.  Gibson,  of  Kingston-on- 
Thames.  Mr.  Draycott,  of  Lingfield,  was  well  to 
the  fore  with  Potatos.  There  were  numerous  groups 
of  miscellaneous  plants  not  for  competition.  Those 
from  Messrs.  Wills  &  Segar  and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  attracted  most  attention. 
Altogether  the  society  may  be  congratulated  on  the 
way  the  show  was  patronised  and  on  the  quality  of 
its  exhibits,  there  being  no  show  to  equal  this  in  the 
south. 


BTJRTON-ON-TRENT. — August  24 th  and  25 th. 

On  this  occasion  the  Burton  society  followed,  for  the 
first  time,  the  practice  of  other  societies  in  associa¬ 
ting  athletic  sports  with  the  flower  show,  in  order  to 
make  the  fixture  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the  local 
residents. 

The  various  exhibits  of  plants,  flowers,  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  generally  up  to  the  average  in  point 
both  of  number  and  quality. 

Open  Classes. — The  groups  of  plants  are  always 
an  interesting  feature  at  this  show,  but  this  year  they 
were  rather  behind  those  put  up  in  former  years, 
possibly  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  first  prize  of 
/14  was  £5  less  than  formerly.  The  first  award  for 
the  group  occupying  40  sq.  yards  was  won  by  Mr. 
G.  Woodgate,  gardener  to  Sir  Oswald  Moseley, 
Rolleston  Hall,  Staffs.  Mr.  J.  Read,  gardener  to 
Lord  Carnarvon,  Bretby  Park,  Staffs.,  was  second. 
Mr.  W.  Pugsley,  gardener  to  H.  G.  Blackhall,  Esq., 
staged  the  best  table  plants. 

In  the  classes  for  cut  flowers,  Mr.  W.  Johnson, 
Forge  Nurseries,  was  the  most  sucessful  exhibitor, 
for  he  was  credited  with  first  prizes  for  a  shower 
bouquet,  a  vase  of  cut  flowers,  a  basket  of  cut 
flowers  and  a  wreath  and  cross. 

Amongst  the  fruit,  Mr.  J.  Read  won  for  the 
collection  and  for  black  Grapes,  the  first  prize  for 
white  Grapes  going  to  Mr.  G.  Woodgate,  who  also 
had  the  best  dish  of  Peaches. 

Mr.  J.  Read  likewise  won  heavily  in  the  vegetable 
section,  taking  pride  of  place  for  Peas,  Longpod 
Beans,  Scarlet  Runner  Beans,  Carrots,  Turnips, 
Celery,  red  and  white,  Leeks  and  the  collection  of 
vegetables. 

Amateurs'  and  Cottagers'  Classes. — A  large 
number  of  classes  in  the  schedule  had  been  set  apart 
for  amateurs  and  cottagers’  and  these  were  well 
patronised.  Mr.  W.  Huckerley,  Hunter  Street, 
Burton,  won  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  the 
amateurs’  section  and  Mr.  J.  Jakeman  for  cut 
flowers. 

Amongst  the  non-competitive  exhibits  were  lovely 
stands  of  cut  flowers  from  Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  & 
Sons,  Stourbridge ;  and  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Son, 
Sherwood,  Notts.  The  Ichthemic  Guano  Company, 
of  Ipswich,  also  had  a  prettily  ornamented  stand  of 
samples  of  their  famous  fertiliser. 

BUTE  NATIONAL  ROSE  AND  HORTICULTURAL. 

—Aiigust  24 th  and  25 th. 

The  show  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  in  the  Public  Halls,  Rothesay.  Of 
pot  plants  there  was  not  a  large  turn  out,  but  the  cut 
flowers  and  vegetables  were  much  above  the  average. 
Roses,  as  usual,  made  a  magnificent  display,  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  Croll,  of  Dundee,  leading  the  way  with 
forty-eight  beautiful  blooms.  In  the  competition  for 
thirty-six,  twelve  Teas,  and  twelve  Roses  of  one 
colour  they  also  occupied  first  place. 

For  a  collection  of  cut  flowers,  any  kind,  Mr. 
Michael  Cuthbertson  won  first  prize  with  a  well 
assorted  lot.  in  which  Gladioli,  Montbretias,  Dahlias, 
and  Violas  were  conspicuous.  Gladioli  made  a  grand 
show,  Moir,  of  Prestwick,  as  usual,  leading.  Messrs. 
A.  Lister  &  Son  took  the  leading  place  with  twenty- 
four  well  grown  show  and  fancy  Dahlias.  The 


herbaceous  competitions  were  a  feature  of  the  show, 
seven  very  fine  collections  being  staged  in  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  special  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Cuthbert¬ 
son.  Mr.  McGregor  won  first  with  nine  large 
bunches,  in  which  were  Helianthus,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  maximum,  Montbretias,  &c.  Show  and  fancy 
Pansies  were  well  staged  by  Mr.  Lister,  who  took 
first  in  both  classes. 

For  Messrs.  Dobbie’s  special  prizes  of  twelve 
bunches  herbaceous  species,  five  splendid  lots  were 
staged,  and  Mr.  Dalgleish,  of  Rutherglen,  was  first 
with  a  very  tidy  stand.  Unfortunately  in  this  compe¬ 
tition  two  of  the  best  lots  were  disqualified  through 
having  two  varieties  of  one  species  in  each. 

The  vegetable  competitions  were  very  keen 
all  through  and  much  above  the  average  of  last  year. 

Exhibits,  not  for  competition,  consisted  of  a  large 
and  splendid  collection  of  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  and 
cut  herbaceous  flowers  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
and  Palms,  Coleus,  and  cut  flowers  from  Mr.  M. 
Cuthbertson,  for  which  special  certificates  were 
awarded.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  for  Mr.  Colchester,  of 
Ipswich,  staged  neatly  done  up  samples  of  Ichthemic 
Guano. 

One  feature  of  the  show  was  the  farmers’  class  for 
vegetables,  which  was  strongly  represented.  This 
class  might  with  advantage  be  largely  expanded. 


fINTS  FOR  mMATEURS. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"  Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Tomatos. — Anxious :  The  season  is  now  too  far 
advanced  for  the  Tomatos  to  have  much  chance. 
The  plants  may  certainly  set  a  few  more  fruits,  but 
these,  by  reason  of  their  lateness,  will  have  no 
chance  to  attain  to  anything  like  respectable  size, 
for  frost  is  probably  one  of  the  experiences  that  is  in 
store  for  us  during  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
the  advent  of  frost  means  stoppage  to  the  growth  of 
the  plants.  We  think  you  will  have  to  be  contented 
with  the  crop  of  fruit  that  your  plants  are  now 
carrying,  meagre  as  it  is,  and  we  should  advise  you 
to  try  and  further  the  development  of  these  fruits  by 
every  means  in  your  power.  Cut  off  the  tops  of  the 
plants, together  with  any  other  superfluous  side  shoots 
or  portions  of  old  flower  trusses, and  thus  husband  the 
energies  of  the  plants.  Follow  this  up  by  occasional 
doses  of  liquid  manure  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and 
the  results  may,  after  all,  be  better  than  you 
expect. 

Fig  White  Ischia.— Ficus :  The  variety  of  which 
you  make  mention  is  usually  a  heavy  bearer,  and  the 
second  crops,  particularly,  are  apt  to  be  excessive, and 
more  than  the  trees  can  bring  to  maturity  within  the 
time  during  which  Figs  of  good  quality  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  You  may,  therefore,  lighten  the  labours  of 
your  tree  by  removing  a  quantity  of  the  smallest 
fruits,  thus  giving  the  others  a  better  chance  of 
ripening  before  the  season  closes. 

Peaches  —  Ergo  :  The  most  enlightened  cultiva¬ 
tors  practise  cutting  out  the  wood  that  has  borne 
fruit,  and  which  is  not  wanted  for  extending  the 
spread  of  the  tree  or  for  carrying  the  bearing  wood 
for  next  season,  soon  after  the  crop  of  fruit  has  been 
gathered.  In  this  way  the  succession  shoots  receive 
more  light,  air,  and  nutriment,  and  better  ripened 
wood  is  the  natural  result.  We  are  aware  that 
there  are  many  growers  that  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  remove  any  shoots  after  the  spring  dis-budding 
until  the  winter  pruning,  but  allow  all  to  grow  to¬ 
gether  until  the  latter  season.  In  such  cases  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  crowding  that  might  easily  be 
obviated  is  to  be  seen,  and  its  evil  results  are  in  far 
too  many  cases  quite  patent  to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 


Chrysanthemum  Madame  Carnot. — This  is  the 
first  year  that  I  have  attempted  to  grow  this  fine 
white  Chrysanthemum,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  three  nice  plants.  I 
am  puzzled,  however,  to  account  for  the  way  in 
which  these  plants  have  dropped  a  large  number  of 
their  lower  leaves.  Apparently  the  plants  are  none 
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the  worse  for  their  loss,  but  they  present  a  marked 
contrast  to  my  other  plants,  which  have  their  stems 
clothed  with  leaves  nearly  down  to  the  pots.  Have 
any  of  your  readers  had  a  similar  experience  with 
their  plants  of  Madame  Carnot  ?  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  could  assign  a  reason  for  the  above. — 'Mum. 

Chrysanthemum  Madame  Carnot  seems  particu¬ 
larly  addicted  to  dropping  its  lower  leaves,  and  every 
one  of  the  plants  we  have  seen  of  it  has  displayed  the 
tendency  to  a  considerable  extent,  without,  however, 
the  plants  appearing  to  suffer  in  health.  The 
experience  of  our  correspondent  would  appear,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  quite  a  common  one  amongst  ’Mum 
growers, 

— 

Questions  add  m$uj6rs. 

Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Species  or  Kinds  of  Fruit. — A.  H. :  According  to 
the  wording  of  the  schedule,  not  more  than  .two 
varieties  of  any  kind  of  fruit  were  permissible  in  the 
collection.  We  should  also  understand  that  species 
and  kind  were  made  synonymous  by  the  wording  of 
the  schedule.  If  you  had  shown  only  the  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  Peaches  and  something  else  instead  of 
Nectarines  ;  or  if  you  had  shown  a  dish  of  Peaches 
and  a  dish  of  Nectarines  you  would  have  been  safe. 
On  the  contrary  you  showed  two  dishes  of  Peaches 
and  one  dish  of  Nectarines,  thus  making  three 
varieties  of  Peaches,  that  is,  three  varieties  of 
Prunus  Persica,  the  Nectarine  being  only  a  smooth 
fruited  variety  of  Peach.  In  garden  language  so 
much  importance  is  placed  upon  the  value  of 
Nectarines  that  their  close  relationship  to  Peaches  is 
liable  to  be  overlooked.  The  word  kind  is  consider¬ 
ably  higher  in  the  scale  of  classification  than  variety. 
Species  is  higher  in  the  scale  than  variety,  and  the 
word  kind  ought  to  be  made  synonymous  with  genus  ; 
but  as  a  rule  it  is  held  to  be  equivalent  to  species  in 
garden  usage.  There  is  no  rule  without  exception, 
however,  as  black  and  white  Grapes  for  exhibition 
purposes  are  regarded  as  distinct  kinds  of  fruit,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  varieties  of  Vitis 
vinifera.  In  like  manner  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cabbage,  Red  Cabbage,  and  Savoys  are  generally 
regarded  as  distinct  kinds,  though  all  of  them  are 
merely  varieties  of  Brassica  oleracea.  We  do  not 
blame  you  for  the  mistake,  for  until  a  fixed  law  is 
laid  down  and  universally  adopted  by  all  societies, 
mistakes  or  misconceptions  are  sure  to  arise. 

Quantity  of  Gravel  a  Barge  Holds — Harry 
Edwards :  If  barges  were  all  made  of  one  size  we 
could  tell  you  exactly  not,  perhaps,  how  much  could 
be  put  into  it,  but  how  much  it  is  registered  to  carry. 
On  the  contrary  the  barges  on  the  Thames  are  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes.  We  are  informed  that 
they  carry  from  50  tons  to  100  tons, according  to  size. 
A  small  barge  would  carry  from  36  tons  to  40  tons. 
There  used  to  be  a  small  barge  known  amongst  the 
watermen  as  a  “lug"  or  “lugge,"  which  was 
registered  to  carry  25  tons,  but  it  is  now  obsolete  or 
seldom,  if  ever  seen,  on  the  Thames.  A  "  monkey 
boat,”  which  is  a  small  barge  suitable  for  use  on 
certain  narrow  parts  of  the  canals  that  are  tunnelled 
in  parts  and  have  a  low  arch,  would  carry  about  20 
tons  to  40  tons. 

The  Time  to  cut  around  Chrysanthemums. — 
Omega :  We  should  say  that  a  fortnight  before  you 
intend  lifting  them  would  be  quite  time  enough  to 
cut  round  the  roots  of  plants  in  the  open  ground  with 
the  spade.  During  that  time  they  will  have  begun 
to  push  out  small  fibrous  roots  again,  so  that  they 
would  suffer  little  or  no  check  in  the  process  of  lift¬ 
ing  and  potting.  You  will  have  to  be  guided  by  the 
size  of  the  plants  as  to  the  distance  from  the  stem 
that  the  roots  may  be  cut.  Calculate  the  size  of  the 
pot  that  each  plant  will  require,  and  that  will  guide 
you  as  to  the  size  of  ball  you  should  lift  with  each. 
For  this  method  of  dealing  with  Chrysanthemums, 
larger  pots  than  usual  are  necessary  to  hold  the 
plants,  than  those  in  which  they  could  have  been 
grown  all  the  season. 

Roses  on  their  own  Roots.—  Omega-.  Tea  and 
Noisette  Roses  are  generally  very  easy  to  root  in¬ 
serted  in  pots  of  sand,  or  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
greenhouse  or  pit  where  the  temperature  is  very 
moderate.  Should  you  want  to  hasten  them,  then 
you  should  plant  in  a  hot-bed,  or  better  in  pots 
plunged  in  the  soil  or  fibre  of  the  bed,  where  the 
bottom  heat  is  kept  at  70°,  with  a  considerably  lower 
degree  in  the  body  of  the  house.  The  plants  will  be 
better,  however,  if  slowly  rooted  in  a  cool  house. 
The  varieties  you  mention,  namely  W.  A.  Richard¬ 
son,  Catherine  Mermet  and  Marie  Van  Houtte,  root 
fretly  from  cuttings  and  do  well  on  their  own  roots. 
It  will  assist  them  if  you  dew  them  over  with  the 
syringe  every  morning  and  afternoon,  besides  keep¬ 
ing  the  soil  moderately  and  constantly  moist. 


Gaillardias  and  Mimulua. — Market  Gardener  :  In 
well  drained  soil,  and  not  too  heavy,  Gaillardias 
prove  quite  hardy,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  lift 
them  with  the  view  of  putting  them  into  a  cold 
frame  during  winter.  The  best  plan  would  be  to 
leave  them  undisturbed  where  they  are  till  spring, 
when  you  can  lift  and  divide  them  if  you  like,  say  in 
March.  You  can  also  take  cuttings  in  summer  and 
root  them  under  hand  lights  or  bell-glasses  in  very 
sandy  soil  in  pots.  Mimulus  cardinalis  is  likewise 
hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  in  quantity  either 
from  seeds,  cuttings,  or  division,  the  latter  in  spring. 

Names  of  Fruits.— J.  F. :  Pears — 1,  Williams’ 
Bon  Chretien  ;  2,  Josephine  de  Malines  ;  3,  Fondante 
d'Automne  ;  4,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  ;  5,  Huyshes 
Victoria  ;  6,  Souvenir  du  Congres  ;  7,  Chaumontel ; 
8,  Beurre  Hardy;  9,  Beurre  Capiaumont ;  10,  Jersey 
Gratioli. 

Names  of  Plants. — Shrub :  1,  Taxus  baccata  ad- 
pressa ;  2,  Cupressus  lawsoniana ;  3,  Retinospora 
pisifera  plumosa  ;  4,  Retinospora  squarrosa  ;  5,  Taxus 
baccata  variegata  :  6,  Cupressus  sphaeroidea. — R.  L .: 
1,  Phygelia  capensis ;  2,  Pentstemon  barbatus;  3, 
Helianthus  multiflorus  plenus  ;  4,  Aconitum  variega- 
tum  ;  5,  Veronica  incana. — J.  H. :  1,  Cattleya  War- 
scewiczii  (commonly  known  as  C.  gigas),  a  good 
average  variety  of  it ;  2,  Cypripedium  Godefroyae  ; 
3,  Oncidium  macranthum. — G.  H.  :  1,  Abelia  chinen- 
sis  ;  2,  Veronica  Andersoni  variegata  ;  3,  Veronica 
salicifolia ;  4,  Azara  microphylla ;  5,  Ceanothus 
Gloire  de  Versailles;  6,  Clematis  Vitalba. — Box : 
Sweet  Alyssum  (Alyssum  maritimum). — E.  C.  H.  D. : 
1,  Galium  Mollugo  ;  2,  Atriplex  patula  var.  hastata  ; 
3,  Foeniculum  vulgare,  or  Common  Fennel. 

Communications  Received. — Arthur  Pentney. — 
G.  F. — John  and  E.  Bumpus,  Ltd. — Kitchen  Gar¬ 
dener. — W.  T. — Harrison  D. — W.  Colchester. — Geo. 
Russell. — Patterson.— W.  W. — Alexander  Lister. — 
Barr  &  Sons. — W.  Swan. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Albert  F.  Upstone,  F. R.H.S.,  35,  Church  Street, 
and  Market  Place,  Rotherham. — My  Guide  to  all 
Lovers  of  Flowering  Bulbs. 

Barr  &  Sons,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden. — Barr’s  Gold  Medal  Daffodils;  also  Barr’s 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  Gladioli,  &c. 

Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso-on-Tweed,  N.B. — Carna¬ 
tions. 

Toogood  &  Sons,  The  Royal  Seedsmen,  South¬ 
ampton. — Toogood’s  Bulbs  and  Roots. 

R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd  ,  Bulb  Farms,  Wisbech,  Cambs. 
— Catalogue  of  Choice  Bulbs ;  also  Carnations, 
Roses  and  Lilies. 

Alexander  Cross  &  Sons,  Limited,  19,  Hope 
Street,  Glasgow.— Choice  Bulbs  for  Spring  Flower¬ 
ing. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  Scotland,  and  Orpington, 
Kent. — Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  Autumn 
Planting. 

W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee  and  Cupar  Fife. 
— Bulb  List  for  1898. 

Fotheringham  &  King,  Corn  Exchange,  Dum¬ 
fries,  N.B — Dutch  Bulbs  and  Flower  Roots. 


FIXTURES  FOR  1898- 

September. 

6. — Royal  Hort.  Society’s  Committees. 

6.  — National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  at  Royal 

Aquarium  (3  days). 

7. —  Derby  Show  (2  days). 

7.  — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Show  (2  days). 

8.  — Brentwood  Show. 

9.  — Bildeston  Show. 

14.  — Royal^Cal.  Hort.  Society  (2  days). 

20. — Royal  Hort.  Society’s  Committees. 

2t. — Cheltenham  Show. 

29. — R.H.S.  Fruit  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (3 
days). 

October. 

11. — R.H.S.  Committees  and  Lecture. 

25. — R.H.S.  Committees  and  Lecture. 

November. 

1. — Truro  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show  (2 
days). 

1.  — Stratford-on-Avon  Show  (2  days). 

1. — Boro’  of  Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Snow  (2 
days). 

1.  — Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Show 

(2  days). 

2.  — Wolverhampton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 

days). 

3.  — West  of  England  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 

days). 

3. — Devon  and  Exeter  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (2  days). 

3. — Maidenhead  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

7.  — Sevenoaks  and  West'  Kent  Chrysanthemum 

Show  (2  days). 

8.  — R.H.S.  Committees,  with  Floral  and  Botanical 

Demonstration  at  the  Drill  Hall. 

8. — Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

11. — Huddersfield  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (2  days). 

11. — Altrincham,  Bowdon,  Sale  and  District  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Show  (2  days). 

15.  — Folkestone  &  District  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 

day  s). 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


August  31  st,  1898. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Frick. 


1.  d  j  d. 

Apples  ...per  bushel  30  70 

Filberts  . 50  0  00 

per  100  lbs. 

Grapes,  per  ib .  08  16 

Pine-apples 

—St.  Mlobael’s  each  a  6  76 

Strawberries  per  lb, 

Black  Currants,  per 

half  sieve  00  00 


8.  d.  8.  d. 

Red  Currants,  per  0  a  00 
halt  sieve 
Cherries,  per  half 

sieve  00  00 
Raspberries, per  cwt.  50  o 
Ripe  Gooseberries, 

per  halt  sieve  13  16 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1.  d.  1.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  20  40 
Asparagus, per  bundle  3080 
Beans,  French,  per 

per  lb.  0916 

Beet . .  per  dozen  1  0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

per  half  sieve  10  16 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  10  13 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  20  30 

Celery . per  bundle  10  16 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  26  36 
Endive,  French,  daz.  16  20 


8.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  10  20 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  13  1  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunob  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozeu  10  13 
Seakale...per  basket  16  20 
Small  salad,  punnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  20  30 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6  10 

Turnips  ....per  bun.  0  3 


Aium  Lilies,  12  blms.  3  0 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  o 
Bouvardlas,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations  doz. blms.  1  o 
„  doz.  bun.  4  o 
Euoharis  ...per  doz  2  o 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  1  o 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  30  60 
Llllnm  longlflorum 

per  doz.  30  40 
Lily  of  the  Valley  doz. 

sprays  10  20 
Mfrguerltes,  12  bnn.  16  30 


s.  d.  8.  d. 

MaidenhalrFern,i2bs.4  060 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  16  30 

Orotuds,  doz.  blooms  10  80 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  30  60 
Red  Roses,  per  doz.  to  to 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  06  10 
,,  Tea, white,  doz.  10  20 

11  Perle  .  10  20 

,,  Safrano  .  102 

„  (English), 

Pink  Roses,  doz .  10  20 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  t  6  20 
Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms . 06  10 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
t.d.  s.d. 

4  ° 

3  0 
0  8 

3  0 
8  0 

4  ° 

3  0 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


t.  d.  1.  d. 

ArborVltae.per  doz.  12  0  36  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

„  speoimen  5  0  10  0 
Calceolarias,  per  doz.  40  6  c 

Coleus,  per  doz .  30  0 

Dracaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  0  30  0 
Dracaena  vlrldts,doz.  90180 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  b  0  18  o 
Evergreens, lnvar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  012  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  roo  40  f  0 
Ficus  elastlca,  each  10  50 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

eaoh  10  30 

Fuchsia,  per  doz .  50  80 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen  4  0  60 


1.  d.  1.  d. 

Hydrangeas,  per  doz.  8  o  10  0 
Ivy  Geraniums, 

per  doz.  40  60 
Lilium  Harrissii, 

per  pot  16  20 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 
Lobelias,  per  doz. ...  30  50 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz. 4  090 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  go 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  0  13  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums  ...  8  0  10  o 

Rhodanthe...per  doz.  3040 

Scarlets  . per  doz  30  40 

Spiraea,  per  doz..„  60  90 
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Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  is.  8 d. 

6  months,  3s.  3 d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
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Strand,  London,  W.C, 
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PLANT  NOW  BARR’S  PLANT  NOW 

BEAUTIFUL  C0LD  medal-  DAFFODILS. 

Send  for  BARR’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  illustrated  with  original  photographs  taken  at  the  LONG  D1TTON  NURSERIES. 


Leedsii  Mrs.  Langtry 
„  Minnie  Hume 
Nelsoni  Mrs.  Backhouse 
Burbidgei  John  Bain 
„  Falstaff 

„  Baroness  Heath 


Barr’s  Popular  21/-  Collection  of  High-Class  Daffodils  for  Amateurs. 

Consisting  of  the  following  fine  distinct  varieties,  suitable  either  for  pot-culture  or  for  the  flower  border.  All  strong  Bulbs. 

Golden  Spur  3  Bicolor  Horsfieldii  3  Incomparabilis  Queen  Bess  3 

Henry  Irving  3  Marchioness  of  Lome  3  „  Double,  "  Eggs  and  3 

Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain  3  Tortuosus  Bacon."  3 

P.  R.  Barr  3  W.  P.  Milner  3  ,,  Double,  “  Codlins  3 

Maximus  3  Incomparabilis  Gwytber  and  Cream."  3 

Bicolor  Empress  3  ,,  King  of  Netherlands  3  Barrii  conspicuus  3 

„  grandis  3  „  Sir  Watkin  3  „  Maurice  Vilmorin 

Barr’s  Popular  “Woodland”  Collection  of  Daffodils,  21/- 

All  good  showy  distinct  varieties,  suitable  for  naturalisation  in  Woodlands,  Meadows,  on  grassy  slopes,  by  the  sides  of  streams,  &c.,  and  for  cutting. 

1 8  Poeticus  ornatus 
18  „  of  gardens 

1 8  „  Double  Gardenia- 

flowered 

i 8  Biflorus 

CHOICE  MIXED  DAFFODILS  OF  MANY  SORTS,  of  great  value  for  naturalising  in  grass  shrubberies,  and  for  cutting,  per  1,000,  30/- ;  per  ioo,  3/6. 
FINE  MIXED  DAFFODILS  OF  MANY  SORTS,  per  1,000,  21/- ;  per  ioo,  2/6. 

Send  for  FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  BARR'S  GOLD  MEDAL  DAFFODILS  containing  illustrations  of  22 fine  Distinct  Daffodils. 

BARR’S  COLLECTION  OF  BULBS. 

Carriage  paid.  Box  and  Packing  free  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


18  Abscissus 

18  Moschatus 

18  Incomparabilis  Double,  “Butter 

18  Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain 

18  Pallidus  praecox 

and  Eggs." 

18  Obvallaris 

18  Telamonius  plenus 

18  Barrii  Golden  Mary 

18  Rugilobus 

iS  Incomparabilis  Leedsii 

18  Leedsii  Duchess  of  Brabant- 

18  Thomas  Moore 

18  Incomparabilis  Cynosure 

18  Odoms  Rugulosus 

18  Princeps 

18  Burbidgei  Vanessa 

Sent 

Barr’s  “  Covent 


Garden  ” 

CONTAINS  350 


21/-  Collection  of  Bulbs  for 

BULBS  OF  FINE  QUALITY,  AS  FOLLOWS:— 


12  Choice  named  Hyacinths 

3  Polyanthus  Grand  Monarque 

12  Single  Tulip,  Early  (Scarlet, 

12  Early  White  Roman  Hyacinths 

25  Sweet-scented  Single  Jonquils 

“  Due  Van  Thol  " 

3  „  Biush 

Narcissus  (Daffodils) 

6  ,,  ,,  Chrysolora 

3  >»  Blue  ,,  ,, 

3 

Golden  Spur 

6  ,,  „  Cottage  Maid 

6  Double  Roman  Narcissi 

3 

Pallidus  praecox 

5  ,,  ,,  Keizerskroon 

6  Paper  White  “  Early  Snowflake  ’’ 

3  •• 

Telamonius  plenus 

6  ,,  „  Tournesol 

Narcissi 

3  •» 

Bicolor  Horsfieldii 

100  Splendid  (named)  Crocuses 

3  Polyanthus  Narcissus  “  Grand 

3 

Poeticus  ornatus 

25  Scilla  sibirica 

Soleil  d’Or  ’’ 

Early  Forcing, 


50  Elwes  Giant  Snowdrop 
12  Cbionodoxa  Luciliae 
12  „  sardensis 

12  Allium  neapolitanum 

1  White  Bermuda  Lily 

2  Iris  reticulata,  the  beautiful 

Violet-scented  Iris 
12  Freesia  mixed  Hybrids 


Barr’s  “Covent  Garden  ”  21/-  Collection  of  Bulbs 

FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE,  SITTING  ROOM,  &c.,  CONTAINING  300  BULBS  OF  FINE  QUALITY. 
Arranged  for  those  who  prefer  a  few  sorts  only  of  easily  cultivated  Winter  and  Spring-flowering  Bulbs. 


20  Choice  Named  Hyacinths 
6  Early  White  Roman  Hyacinths 
^Polyanthus  Narcissus  Grand 
Monarque 

3  „  "  Scilly  Isles," 

White 

3  „  Grand  Soleil  d’Or 


25  Sweet-scented  Single  Jonquils 

6  Single  Tulip  Princess  Marianne 

6  Narcissus  Golden  Spur 

6  „  „  Van  Vondel 

6  ,,  Bicolor  Empress 

6  Double  Tulip  Tournesol 

6  ,,  Telamonius  plenus 

100  Splendid  Crocuses  (Named) 

6  ,,  Poeticus  ornatus 

12  Scilla  sibirica 

6  Single  Tulip  Chrysolora 

12  Chionodoxa  Luciliae 

6  ,,  „  Dusart 

12  Chionodoxia  sardensis 
25  Elwes  Giant  Snowdrop 
6  Puschkinia  libanotica  compacta 
6  Sweet-scented  Iris  persica 
1  White  Bermuda  Lily 
12  Milla  uniflora 


Barr’s  “Covent  Garden”  21/-  Collection  of  Bulbs 

FOR  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN,  CONTAINING  700  BULBS  OF  FINE  QUALITY,  MOST  SUITABLE  FOR  OUT-DOOR  DECORATION. 

30  Hyacinths,  Barr’s  Rainbow  Mix¬ 
ture,  Large-flowered 
6  Polyanthus  Narcissi 
Daffodils,  Queen  of  Spain 
,,  Obvallaris 
„  Princeps 
„  Pallidus  praecox 
,,  Incomparabilis  Queen 
Bess 

„  Leedsii  amabilis 
„  Poeticus  ornatus 


12  Jonquil  Daflodil  "Rugulosus” 

12  Scilla  sibirica 

25  Single  Tulips,  Barr's  Rainbow 

20  Chionodoxa  Luciliae 

Mixture 

20  ,,  sardensis 

25  Double  Tulips,  Barr’s  Rainbow 

24  Winter  Aconites 

Mixture 

12  Blue  Grape  Hyacinth 

50  Crocus,  large  yellow 

12  Allium  Moly,  yellow 

50  „  „  striped 

25  Star  of  Bethlehem 

50  „  „  blue 

25  Wood  Hyacinths,  mixed 

50  ,,  ,,  white 

10  Milla  uniflora 

50  Snowdrops 

25  Summer  Snowflakes 

12  Fritillaria,  mixed 
2  Crown  Imperials,  in  two  vars. 

2  Lilium  candidum 
2  „  tigrinum  splendens 

2  ,,  Thunbergianum,  mixed 

25  Barr's  Giant  Ranunculus,  mixed 
25  Spanish  Irises,  mixed 
12  English  Irises,  mixed 
50  Anemone,  Large-flowered,  Single, 
mixed 


Daffodils,  mixed  of  all  kinds 

100  Elwes  Giant  Snowdrops,  small 

6  Anemone,  fulgens 

Winter  Aconites 

bulbs 

50  Milla  uniflora 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  white 

25  Summer  Snowflakes 

25  Allium  Moly,  yellow 

Blue  Starch  Hyacinths 

25  Dogs'  Tooth  Violets,  mixed 

25  Lily  of  the  Valley,  crowns 

Grocuses,  mixed 

25  Anemone,  Single,  mixed 

12  Snakeshead  Fritillarias 

Wood  Hyacinths,  mixed 

12  ,,  appenina 

6  Crown  Imperials,  mixed 

Barr’s  “Woodland”  21/-  Collection  of  Bulbs 

For  Naturalising  in  Woodlands,  Orchards,  Wild  Gardens,  &c.,  Containing  1,006  suitable  Bulbs  of  fine  quality. 

3  Lilium  davuricum,  mixed 
3  ,,  pyrenaicum,  yellow 

3  ,,  candidum 

12  Gladiolus  Colville! 

12  ,,  ,,  The  Bride 

i2  „  byzantinus 

Barr’s  42/-,  63/-,  84/-,  &  105/-  Collections  of  Bulbs  as  above 

Contain  an  equally  liberal  assortment  of  suitable  Bulbs  of  high  quality,  as  in  the  21/-  Collections. 

12/6  Collections  of  Bulbs  also  supplied.  See  Catalogue- 

Send  for  Barr's  full  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  best  HYACINTHS  for  glasses,  pots,  or  exhibition  ;  the  best  TULIPS  for  pots,  for  forcing, 
or  for  beds  out  doors,  the  best  Anemones,  Chionodoxas,  Crocuses,  Dog-tooth  Violets,  Fritillarias,  Gladioli,  Irises,  Ixias,  Meadow 
Saffrons,  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  and  many  other  beautiful  bulbs  for  Autumn  planting. 

BARR'S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  ALL  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

&  SONS,  12  &  13  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London* 

Nurseries,  LONG  DITTON,  SURREY  (SURBITON  STATION,  L.  S.  W.  Ry.). 
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Agents— For  Sootland— Messrs.  J.  Menrles  ft  Co,,  Edinburgh  ft  Glasgow.  For  Ireland— Messrs.  Charles  Eason  ft  Son,  Dublin  ft  Belfast,  For  Manobester— Mr.  John  Haywood. 
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ST.  JOSEPH. 

A  new,  perpetual-bearing  Strawberry,  of  medium 
size,  bright  scarlet,  and  good  flavour. 

I  am  growing  this  variety  at  Cliffe.  Plants  put  out  in  March 
were  in  bloom  in  May,  and  are  to-day  full  of  fruit  and  bloom, 
besides  making  young  runners,  and  will  continue  to  bear  through 
this  month  and  next.  A  sterling  and  valuable  novelty. 

Pants  booked  for  October  and  November  delivery,  2s.  per  doz. 

15s.  per  100.  Stock  very  limited. 

I  can  also  book  orders  for  VEITCH’S  PERFECTION  (New), 
excellent  quality;  LAXTON’S  LEADER,  large  fruit;  LAX- 
TON’S  MONARCH,  the  best  Strawberry  in  commerce  to  travel ; 
and  LAXTON’S  No.  1,  very  early  ;  also  ROYAL  SOVEREIGN, 
early  and  good  ;  and  LATEST  OF  ALL,  fine  quality. 

All  at  3s.  per  100;  203.  per  1,000. 


Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris 

have  received  instructions  to  prepare  the  TENTH 
ANNUAL  GREAT  FRUIT  TREE  SALE,  on  the  Premises,  at 
Perry  Hill. 

Owing  to  the  large  breadth  of  trees  and  their  fine  growth  this 
year,  it  will  require  two  days  to  dispose  of  them. 

October  11th  and  12th  has  been  fixed  for  the  same. 

Everything  will  be  rold  where  growing,  and  one  month  will  be 
allowed  to  clear  and  settle  accounts.  A  post-card  sent  at  once, 
while  you  think  ot  it,  will  ensure  you  a  CATALOGUE  the  first 
week  in  October,  either  to  Messrs.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS 
or  to  Mr.  W.  HORNE,  Perry  Hill,  Cliffe,  near  Rochester,  Kent. 


SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES. 


William  Carmichael,  14,  Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh. 


1.  QUEEN  OF  DENMARK.— Proliflc  bearer, 

medium  size,  unsurpassed  in  flavour. 

2.  RICHARD  GILBERT.— Large  iu  size,  fine 

flavour,  unsurpassed  for  market  purposes  ; 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  R.H.  Society, 
August  3rd. 

3.  BRITANNIA. — To  be  sent  out  for  the  first 

time,  fruit  medium  size,  delicious  flavour,  and 
thelatestofall  my  seedlings ;  a  great  acquisition. 
The  above  three  kinds  are  all  standard  kinds. 


Queen  of  Denmark,  £1  per  100  ;  Richard  Gilbert, 
£1  per  100 ;  Britannia  (new),  £3  per  100. 


Cheaper  to  the  Trade. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices* 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  Jor  Catalogue, 


JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


GLOXINIAS 

JOHN  PEED  &  SONS, 


FINEST  MEDAL  COLLECTION 
&  IN  THE  WORLD.  ife 
Send  for  CATALOGUE  to 
West  Norwood,  London 


The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  Kent. 


“  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


4 fa  1|Ml 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 


GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  GO., 

Are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery  of  the  very  best 

NEW  AND  OLD  STRAWBERRIES. 

For  crop  1899,  or  for  forcing. 

They  offer  the  largest  stock  and  the  best  plants  in  the  trade. 
Change  of  stock  pays. 

Catalogue  of  Strawberries  and  Summer  Fruits  now  ready. 


SATURDAY ,  SEPT.  10 th,  1898. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENT. 

Wednesday,  September  14th.— Royal  Caledonian  Horticul 
tural  Society's  Show  at  Edinburgh  (2  days). 


NEW  HINTS 

—  FOR  — 

FRUIT  GROWERS. 

“  A  Year’s  Work  on  a  Kent  Fruit  Farm.” 

II-  Post  Free  from  the  Publishers, 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  CO.,  Maidstone. 


Established  1815,  by  Royal  Warrants 

TOOGOOD’S 

ROYAL  BULBS. 

Cost  half  the  usual  price,  and  are  guaranteed 
absolutely  the  best  produce  of  the  season. 


Beautifully  illustrated  List  gratis  on  application  to 

TOOGOGD  &  SONS,  SOUTHAMTON. 

THE  ROYAL  SEEDSMEN  FOR  HALF-A-CENTURY. 

Established  1815. 


ORCHIDS  of  the  highest  quality,  every 

plant  guaranteed  true  to  name,  from  2/6  each.  Please 
send  for  free  list.— P.  McARTHUR,  The  London  Nurseries, 
4,  Malda  Vale,  London,  W. 


M  Surrey  Garden.  —  One  can  hardly 
imagine  a  more  ideal  spot  for  a  re¬ 
sidence,  a  garden  and  grounds,  than  that 
where  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  nestles 
amongst  its  tall  ancestral  trees,  close  under 
the  escarpment  of  Box  Hill,  where  the  un¬ 
pretentious  River  Mole  had,  in  ages  gone 
past,  cut  its  way  through  the  chalk  of  the 
North  Downs.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Horticul 
tural  Society,  comes  of  a  flower-loving 
family,  whose  taste  he  has  inherited  to  the 
full.  Though  limited  in  extent,  the  garden 
and  grounds  are  a  maltum  in  parvo,  for  they 
are  simply  crammed  with  representatives  of 
the  best  things  in  cultivation,  so  that  a  visit 
of  inspection  will  always  repay  the  gar¬ 
dener  interested  in  gardening  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  cultivated.  Mr.  W.  Bain  is  equally 
an  enthusiast,  and  takes  particular  delight 
in  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  best  and 
most  handsome  of  the  more  common,  as 
well  as  the  rarest  flowers. 

One  of  the  most  recent  acquisitions  is 
Apera  arundinacea,  a  grass  with  a  slender, 
drooping  inflorescence,  and  allied  to  the 
British  Hair  Grasses.  An  interesting  ex¬ 


periment  is  the  planting  of  several  climbers 
against  the  walls  of  a  greenhouse  in  the 
open  air.  Under  this  treatment  Swainsonia 
galegifolia  alba  flowers  and  fruits  profusely. 
It  is  grown  in  a  pot  plunged  in  the 
ground,  and  is  now  about  io  ft.  high. 
Solanum  Wendlandii,  planted  out  in  spring, 
is  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  and  has 
flowered  splendidly ;  it  is  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  a  stove  plant.  Another  piece  of 
it  that  has  been  out  for  some  years  usually 
gets  killed  to  the  ground  in  winter, but  starts 
forth  afresh  and  flowers  late.  Some  ashes 
are  put  over  the  roots  in  winter,  that  being 
all  the  protection  it  gets.  The  golden 
Tropaeolum  Phoebe,  with  a  scarlet  blotch 
on  each  petal,  was  put  out  in  spring  and  is 
very  pretty.  Rhodochiton  volubile,also  put 
out  in  spring,  flowers  handsomely.  The 
African  Nymphaea  stellata  is  flowering  in 
an  unheated  tank  in  the  open.  Akin  to  the 
above  experiment  was  the  much  older  one 
of  planting  Crinum  Powelli  in  an  open  bed; 
it  now  forms,  practically,  a  dense  hedge  of 
bulbs,  foliage  and  flowers,  the  latter  being 
conspicuous  for  weeks  past.  C.  P.  alba  in 
smaller  quantity  is  flowering  freely.  The 
clumps  of  C.  Moorei  are  also  flowering 
handsomely.  All  of  these  plants  require 
lifting,  thinning  out  and  replanting.  They 
are  usually  regarded  as  greenhouse  plants. 
We  are  reminded  that  summer  has  well 
nigh  gone,  for  Colchicum  autumnale  is 
already  in  full  bloom.  Ipomoea  variabilis 
(Mina  lobata)  is  a  magnificent  climber 
when  grown  as  it  is  here.  The  sub  tropical 
effect  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  twining  stems  have  overtopped 
poles  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  high,  and  are  flowering 
profusely,  with  tall  standard  Abutilons  be¬ 
tween  them.  Gorgeous  also  are  the  huge 
orange  panicles  of  Streptosolen  Jamesonii, 
in  the  form  of  dwarf  bushes  densely  clothed 
with  dark  green  leaves.  What  a  picture 
and  a  contrast  to  the  scrubby  and  neglected 
plants  we  have  seen  in  pots  stood  out  to 
starve  through  the  summer  months. 

The  fine  collection  of  Cannas  planted  out 
in  company  with  the  above  subjects  is 
flowering  grandly,  and  testifies  to  the 
assiduous  care  of  the  raiser  of  improved 
hybrid  varieties  and  of  the  cultivator.  A 
fine  plant  of  Musa  japonica  that  was  out 
all  last  winter,  is  now  6  ft.  high,  and  throw¬ 
ing  up  numerous  suckers.  Roscoea  pur¬ 
purea,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  same  family, 
is  flowering  close  to  a  wall.  Some  of  the 
new  hybrid  and  other  Nymphaeas  are 
flowering  in  tubs  sunk  in  the  ground.  They 
include  the  beautiful  N.  sulphurea  grandi- 
flora,  N.  rubra  punctata  and  the  charming 
pigmy  N.  pymaea,  with  its  four  sepals  and 
twelve  petals  beautifully  set  in  alternating, 
erect  whorls  of  four,  in  a  singularly  inter¬ 
esting  fashion. 

A  very  interesting  dwarf  plant  is  Angelonia 
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grandiflora,a  next-door  neighbour  toAlonsca, 
with  deep  violet  flowers  produced  singly  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  all  along  the  upper 
half  of  the  stems,  which  are  only  io  in.  to 
12  in.  high.  It  is  a  native  of  Pernambuco, 
and  will  probably  require  a  greenhouse 
temperature  in  winter,  but  flowers  freely 
when  planted  out  in  summer.  It  was 
raised  from  cuttings  last  year,  but  there  is 
a  white  variety,  A.  g.  alba,  which  was 
raised  from  seeds  last  spring,  and  is  now 
flowering.  The  tall  perennial  Lobelias  are 
great  favourites  with  Mr.  Bain,  who  grows 
L.  cardinalis  and  several  hybrid  forms  of 
L.  splendens  and  L.  fulgens.  L.  Carmine 
Gem  and  L.  Crimson  Gem  have  the  long, 
narrow  leaves  of  L.  splendens,  and  similarly 
large  flowers,  though  differing  in  colour 
from  the  latter,  as  their  names  indicate. 
All  these  forms  are  magnificent,  and  in  L. 
Rivoirei  we  have  a  charming  soft  pink 
variety,  with  large  flowers,  well  worthy  of 
a  place  in  any  garden.  Other  tall  Lobelias 
that  enrich  the  collection  are  L.  Tupa  and 
L.  Gerardi,  the  latter  having  tall,  branching 
stems  and  dark  blue  flowers. 

The  huge,  rich  orange  flowers  of  Crocos- 
mia  aurea  imperialis  are  magnificent,  and 
a  valuable  addition  to  this  class  of  plants. 
The  huge,  palest  lavender,  Potato-like 
flowers  of  Solanum  Balbisii  are  followed 
by  scarlet  berries  about  the  size  of  those  of 
the  Cape  Gooseberry,  and  protected  by  a 
spiny  calyx.  The  spiny,  deeply  pinnatifid 
leaves  are  also  highly  ornamental.  A  de¬ 
cided  acquisition  to  herbaceous  plants  is 
Heuchera  sanguinea  grandiflora,  whose 
varietal  name  expresses  the  improvement. 
The  pale  yellow  flovvers  of  Oenothera  mis- 
souriensis  attain  a  diameter  of  3  in.  or  4  in. 
The  profusion  of  flowers  produced  by 
Linaria  macedonica  is  truly  wonderful,  the 
flowering  period  being  co-existent  with  our 
summer.  A  grand  thing  is  that  new  annual 
Rudbeckia  bicolor,  with  golden  rays  and  a 
blotch  on  the  base  of  each  ray  varying  be¬ 
tween  maroon  and  brown,  while  some  of 
the  plants  have  wholly  golden-yellow  rays. 
Two  tall  climbers  stand  on  either  side  of  a 
walk,  one  having  small  white  flowers,  but 
pretty  foliage,  namely,  Withamia  origani- 
folia  and  Pachyrhizus  Thunbergi,  a  stong 
grower,  which  has  not  yet  flowered. 

Choice  herbaceous  plants  are  always  well 
looked  after,  even  to  afford  them  copious 
supplies  of  water ;  and  under  Mr.  Bain’s 
fostering  care  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow, 
with  its  double  golden-yellow  flowers  has 
attained  a  height  of  8  ft.  to  9  ft. ;  Helenium 
autumnale,  8  ft.  and  H.  striatum,  5  ft.  The 
buff-crimson  of  the  latter  is  very  handsome. 
All  of  these  and  some  tall  Helianthus  are 
planted  in  front  of  a  huge  bush  of  Prunus 
Pissardi,  the  dark  colour  of  which  shows 
off  the  yellow  flowers  to  perfection.  Chry¬ 
santhemum  maximum  Triumph  carries 
flower  heads  of  remarkable  size.  The 
graceful  scarlet  rays  of  Gerbera  Jamesoni 
measure  nearly  4  in.  across.  The  soft  lilac 
or  lavender  flowers  of  Felicia  abyssinica 
rise  above  the  slender  leaves  to  a  height  of 
6  in.  or  8  in.  A  large  bed  is  very  gay  with 
the  large  light  blue  flowers  of  Aster  Thomp- 
soni.  Amongst  these  subjects  is  a  large 
patch  of  Verbena  Miss  Wilmott,  with  rosy- 
pink  flowers  well  adapted  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses.  Close  by  is  a  grand  plant  of  the 
Glory  Pea,  protected  by  a  handlight  with 
the  top  removed,  and  flowering  beautifully. 

A  large  plantation  of  Anemone  japonica 
includes  all  the  finest  of  the  forms  of  that 
species,  including  the  type,  with  its 
numerous  purple  petals,  and  the  old  A.  j. 
elegans  with  rosy  flowers.  A.  j.  Lord  Ardi- 
laun  is  a  semi-double  white  of  considerable 
beauty  ;  while  A.  j.  Lady  Ardilaun  has  six 
to  nine  petals,  being  very  close  to  the  older 
A.  j.  alba.  The  numerous  narrow  white 
petals  of  A.  j.  Whirlwind  are  also  hand¬ 


some  and  resemble  an  albino  of  the  typical 
A.  japonica.  The  pale  sky-blue  flowers  of 
Clematis  davidiana  are  additionally  recom¬ 
mended  by  their  fragrance.  Nor  must  we 
omit  mention  of  a  grand  tree  of  the  black 
Mulberry,  feathered  to  the  ground  and  laden 
with  fruits  which  the  birds  seem  determined 
to  prevent  from  ripening. 

Burford  Lodge  is  particularly  notable  for 
its  splendid  strain  of  Pentstemons,  the  seed¬ 
lings  of  which  would  surpass  many  a 
meritorious  collection  of  named  varieties. 
Last  year’s  plants  are  profuse  in  bloom  and 
still  in  full  beauty.  The  seedlings  of  this 
year  have  flowers  of  enormous  size,  and  of 
many  beautiful  colours,  particularly  a  rich 
crimson-purple  sort,  with  a  pure  white 
throat.  Another  is  handsomely  marbled 
with  purple  on  a  white  ground.  The  whole 
strain  is  really  magnificent. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mr.Robert  Cubbon,  for  over  seven  years  gardener  to 
R.  Alston,  Esq.,  Harold  Hall,  near  Bedford,  has 
been  appointed  head  gardener  to  Thomas  Hughes, 
Esq.,  Dudlow  Grange,  Wavertree,  Liverpool,  and 
will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  in  a  few  days. 

Erratum. — At  page  826  in  our  issue  for  August 
27th,  in  the  thirty-sixth  line  from  the  top  of  the  first 
column,  for  the  “  Devon  Chrysanthemum  Society," 
read  the  "  Devon  Chrysanthemum  Nursery,  Teign- 
mouth.” 

International  Exhibition  at  St.  Petersburg. — Mr. 
James  H.  Veitch  has  been  appointed  Commissioner 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  third  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  of  Horticulture  organised  by  the 
Russian  Imperial  Horticultural  Society,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fortieth  Anniversary  to  be  held  at' St. 
Petersburg,  in  May,  1899.  Schedules  may  be 
obtained  from  him,  on  application,  at  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 

The  Cromer  Express. — It  was  an  extremely  pretty 
idea  which  led  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  to  issue  an  Annotated  Time  Table  of  the 
Cromer  Express,  of  which  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy. 
The  express  leaves  Liverpool  Street  Station  at  1  30 
p.m.,  and  after  a  journey  of  138  miles  reaches 
Cromer  at  4.25  p.m.  On  its  way  it  passes  close  by 
many  spots  which  history  has  rendered  famous.  The 
time  table  referred  to  draws  attention  to  each  of  these, 
gives  their  distances  from  London  and  the  various 
times  at  which  they  are  reached.  In  most  cases  a 
photograph  accompanies  the  letter  text,  so  that  the 
traveller  can  make  no  mistake.  These  illustrations 
are  admirably  executed,  and  the  booklet  is  a  very 
creditable  production,  whilst  it  cannot  fail  to  interest 
those  of  the  hundred  thousand  travellers  who  daily 
leave  the  company’s  terminus  at  Liverpool  Street, 
whose  way  lies  Cromerwards. 

Heller's  Steel  Boxes. — This  is  the  name  given  to  a 
kind  of  box  that  has  been  patented  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  is  being  imported  to  this 
country  by  Messrs.  James  Reeves  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Boundary  Street  and  Calvert  Avenue,  Shoreditch, 
London,  N.E.  The  box  is  made  in  various  sizes,  the 
body  of  it  being  made  of  galvanised  steel  plate,  with 
wooden  ends  secured  by  the  steel  plate  being  em¬ 
bedded  in  their  substance.  The  box  was  originally 
intended  for  the  use  of  ironmongers,  tool  dealers  and 
kindred  trades  ;  but  the  importers  inform  us  that  the 
boxes  will  prove  useful  to  gardeners  and  amateurs 
for  the  storing  of  seeds  and  similar  commodities  for 
garden  use,  and  which  require  to  be  kept  dry  and 
safe  from  insect  and  other  enemies  to  which  they  are 
liable  while  stored  for  future  use.  The  sample  before 
us  is  strong,  but  open  at  the  top,  so  that  we  suppose 
one  box  is  intended  to  stand  on  the  top  of  another 
With  a  lid  of  some  sort  for  the  upper  one.  We  have 
no  doubt  the  box  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  but  imagine  that  the  storing  of  seeds  in  them 
was  an  afterthought.  The  addition  of  a  good  lid  to 
each  would  be  an  advantage,  as  only  a  moderate 
number  would  be  required  for  the  keeping  of  seeds, 
except  by  seedsmen.  The  wooden  ends  may  be  var¬ 
nished  if  desired. 


Something  for  Sale. — This  is  mi  picter  (Given  a 
photo.)  I  take  mi  pen  in  hand  to  tel  the  Florists 
that  i  hav  got  up  sum  good  things  fur  them  to  uze  in 
greenhouses,  i  aint  mutch  on  Buck  lamin  but  I  am 
sum  at  inventin  things  fur  to  elp  Florests  out.  Now 
if  u  use  one  of  mi  Bilers  u  wil  save  %  ure  Role  Bile. 
Uze  2  an  u  wil  save  it  awl,  and  if  u  git  3  u  wil  hav 
Role  to  sel.  i  hev  the  Bist  an  chepest  sash  liftin 
machine  an  the  Best  Sash  Hinges  what  is.  Write 
me  an  i  wil  tel  u  al  about  em  mi  name  is  J.  D.  Car- 
mody,  i  live  in  Egansville,  Indiana,  which  is  close  to 
Posy  Rounty. — American  Florist,  1898. 

Judging  Fruit  at  Exeter. — With  your  kind  per¬ 
mission  I  would  like  to  add  my  opinion  on  judging 
fruit  at  Exeter  show,  3s  one  having  had  thirty  years 
experience  in  the  management  of  show  societies,  as 
an  exhibitor,  and  very  often  a  judge.  The  judge 
“J.  M.,”  at  Exeter,  was  certainly  quite  right  in  not 
disqualifying  the  collection  at  said  show  for  having 
more  than  one  variety  of  fruit  in  one  dish.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  it  materially  weakens  a  dish 
(unless  otherwise  specified  for  in  the  schedule)  to 
show  more  than  one  variety  in  one  dish,  and  would 
unhesitatingly  in  a  case  of  the  kind  coming  before 
me,  prefer  the  single  variety  dish.  A  good  deal  of 
misconception  often  arises  through  the  specific  terms 
used  in  many  schedules,  such  as  the  true  meaning  of 
the  words  variety,  kind  species,  etc.,  which  I  think 
might  profitably  be  discussed  through  your  columns. 
A.  G. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons’  Autumn  Catalogues  of  1898 
have  reached  us.  These  productions  are  increasing 
year  by  year  in  size,  a  not  surprising  fact  when  we 
consider  how  the  lists  of  bulbs  with  which  they  deal 
are  also  annually  lengthening.  In  the  Daffodil  cata¬ 
logue  the  list  of  new  Daffodils  for  1897  and  1898  will 
be  scanned  eagerly  by  lovers  of  these  beautiful  hardy 
flowers,  whilst  additional  interest  is  given  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  well  executed  illustrations  of  groups  of  Daffo¬ 
dils  photographed  at  the  Long  Ditton  Nurseries.  In 
the  general  bulb  catalogue  is  to  be  found  very  com¬ 
plete  lists  of  all  kinds  of  bulbs  for  spring,  summer, 
autumn  and  winter  planting.  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocuses  and  Gladioli  bulk  especially  largely,  but 
here  again  the  novelty  pages  are  a  special  feature. 
Here  the  public  may  see  things  new,  rare  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  As  cultivators  of  the  Tulip  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sons  are  famous  the  wide  world  over,  and  we  may 
direct  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
wealth  of  May  flowering  Darwin  and  English 
Tulips  offered  in  this  very  comprehensive  catalogue. 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of  very  faithful  illus¬ 
trations. 

The  Glasgow  Farks. — As  we  mentioned  recently 
the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  paid  their  accustomed 
visit  of  inspection  to  some  of  the  public  parks.  On 
the  18th  ult.  they  had  a  meeting  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  when  the  Deputy-clerk  (Mr.  Monrr), 
read  a  letter  from  ex-Bailie  A.  G.  Macdonald  to  Mr. 
Bilsland,  offering  to  the  city  the  gift  of  a  large.range 
of  glasshouses  filled  with  valuable  plants,  and  which 
he  proposed,  if  agreeable  to  the  committee,  to  have 
erected  in  the  new  park  at  Tollcross,  as  a  memorial 
of  having  spent  his  early  years  in  the  East  End  of 
the  city.  The  gift  was  accepted,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Corporation  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Macdonald.  Mr.  Gray  criticised  the  parks  accounts 
in  detail,  and  said  that  their  liabilities  in  connection 
with  the  parks  amounted  to  £834, 000,  being  an 
increase  of  £600,000  in  fourteen  years,  or  at  the  rate 
of  £40,000  per  annum.  Mr.  Graham  replied,  and 
asked  how  much  of  that  sum  had  been  spent  in  his 
(Mr.  Gray's)  own  district  with  his  hearty  concurrence. 
Mr.  Graham  was  satisfied  that  the  benefit  of  the 
parks  as  a  whole  to  the  citizens  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  increased  outlay.  Mr.  Bilsland  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  estimates  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  the  city  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
increase  of  the  assessment  from  3d.  in  the  £  to  3^d. 
After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  the  proposal  of 
an  amendment,  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  twelve  votes.  A  proposal  to  go  to  Parliament  for 
additional  borrowing  power  for  £100,000  was  also 
carried  by  a  majority  of  five  votes  in  spite  of  an 
amendment  to  the  contrary.  This  money  is  necessary 
for  improving  recently  acquired  land,  including 
Bellabouston  Park,  &c.  Thus  Glasgow  votes 
progressive  in  the  matter  of  open  spaces  for  the 
people. 
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Banana  Peel  furnishes  an  excellent  polish  for  brown 
boots. 

Manila  Hemp  is  one  of  the  most  important  com¬ 
mercial  products  of  the.  Philippines.  Thousands  of 
tons  of  this  valuable  fibre  are  raised  annually  on  the 
Pacific  slopes  of  the  southern  islands.  The  pro¬ 
bable  reason  of  its  bulking  so  largely  in  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  island  is  that  it  can  be  raised  with  less 
trouble  than  anything  else,  and  is  very  remunera¬ 
tive,  having  regard  to  the  lack  of  expense  in  its  pro¬ 
duction. 

A  Trying  Climate. — A  contributor  to  the  issue  of 
the  American  Florist  for  August  13th,  speaking  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  says  that  "  90°  in  the  shade  is  the 
regular  thing  there,”  and  that  occasionally  it  goes  up 
to  100T  Everybody  is  irrigating,  for  he  says  it  is 
either  irrigate  or  be  blown  away.  This  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  Portland,  for  three  months  of  the  year,  it 
appears,  and  ”  the  other  nine  months  it  rains  as  it 
dd  in  the  days  of  Noah.”  This  is  a  nice  place  in 
which  to  garden 

Stephens’  Inks — As  long  as  the  power  of  the 
“  pen  "  continues  unabated  so  long  will  the  position 
of  its  almost  indispensable  partner  “ink”  remain 
assured.  Perhaps  not  many  people  stay  to  con¬ 
sider  how  much  civilisation  owes  to  the  firm  of 
Stephens,  of  13,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  for  the 
splendid  writing  fluids  with  which  their  name  is 
connected.  We  recently  had  this  re-impressed  upon 
our  memory  by  a  very  nicely  got  up  and  illustrated 
pamphlet,  giving  a  few  particulars  and  views  cf  the 
“  works  ”  of  the  firm  at  the  above  address,  and  very 
interesting  reading  these  particulars  are,  for  they 
serve  at  least  to  give  the  peruser  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  Stephens’  Inks  are 
too  well  known  for  clearness  and  permanency  of  im¬ 
press  to  need  other  description  here.  A  Gum 
Mucilage  sent  out  by  the  firm  is  also  remarkable  for 
its  great  adhesive  power  and  transparency.  A  pleas¬ 
antly  perfumed  preparation  known  as  “  Skeevit," 
which  prevents  the  bites  of  mosquitos  and  other 
venemous  insects,  is  quite  a  blessing  during  this  hot 
weather,  when  flies  are  so  numerous  and  trouble¬ 
some. 

- •*> - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 


KALO-ROCHEA. 

A  strange  bigeneric  hybrid  was  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  9th  ult.,  under  a  name  intended  to 
record  the  parentage  of  the  same,  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea.  The  mother  plant 
was  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  having  rich  carmine 
flowers  ;  and  Rochea  falcata,  with  scarlet  flowers, 
was  the  pollen  parent.  The  progeny  was  strikingly 
intermediate,  the  leaves  being  ovate-oblong,  rounded 
at  the  apex,  1  in.  to  iA  in.  long,  pruinose  and 
glaucous,  that  is,  they  were  densely  covered  with 
minute  crystal  globules,  like  particles  of  ice,  on  a 
glaucous  ground.  The  flowers  were  intermediate  in 
size,  and  colour  between  the  parents,  being  of  a 
bright  carmine-red.  The  plaat  had  three  branches, 
was  about  16  in.  high,  and  carried  two  terminal 
fascicled  cymes  of  flowers.  The  leaves  were  certainly 
very  singular.  Both  plants  belong  to  the  Crassula 
family  of  succulents. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

I  myself,  like  a  great  many  others,  no  doubt,  did 
not  pay  so  much  attention  to  IV.  B.  G.'s  remarks  on 
p.  742  of  your  last  volume,  on  the  above  subject, 
they  so  richly  deserved  ;  but  having  a  bush  at  the 
present  time  bearing  such  a  quantity  of  splendid 
fruits,  I  cannot  help  bringing  these  few  remarks  to 
your  notice  again.  The  variety  grown  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  finer  berries  I  have  never  seen.  Nor  have 
I  ever  seen  the  English  variety  under  cultivation, 
but  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  remarks  made 
regarding  our  humble  Bramble.  Considering  the 
little  attention  required  and  the  splendid  result,  I  am 
sure  that  if  a  few  more  gardeners  (especially  in  the 
suburbs  of  London)  would  try  this  beautiful  buit, 
they  would  be  well  pleased  with  the  result. —  W.  IV. 

STRATAGEM  AND  WILLIAM  HURST  PEAS. 
The  above  two  varieties  I  have  found  invaluable  for 
a  small  garden,  because  being  dwarf  sorts  they 
require  no  staking.  At  the  end  of  February  I  sowed 


on  the  same  day  a  few  of  each,  and  Stratagem  came 
in  to  succeed  W.  Hurst.  By  sowing  Stratagem  as 
soon  as  one  sowiDg  comes  up  a  succession  can  be  had 
as  long  as  Peas  are  in  use.  For  the  last  sowing  W. 
Hurst  is  the  best,  being  earlier.  They  are  both  all 
that  can  be  desired  for  flavour  ;  and  they  may  be 
planted  two  feet  between  the  rows,  as  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  the  tall  sorts  on  the  same  space  of 
ground,  which  is  a  great  boon  for  those  whose  space 
is  limited  ;  and  nothing  can  surpass  them  in  flavour 
and  productiveness. — William  Carmichael,  14,  Pill 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


MELONS  IN  POTS. 

We  occasionally  read  of  this  old-fashioned  practice 
as  being  somewhat  novel  and  uncommon.  I  have 
practised  this  system(  with  many  other  methods)  of 
Melon  growing  for  over  thirty  years.  It  was  very 
common  duriDg  my  youthful  days  to  get  the  earliest 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Grapes  from  plants  grown 
in  pots,  and  I  may  add  that  the  latest  crops  were 
often  grown  in  that  way.  Cucumbers  all  the  year 
round  were  imperative  in  many  places.  Melons  at 
the  end  of  April  and  early  in  May,  and  as  late  as 
November  were  expected,  often  from  places  where 
means  were  very  limited.  The  finely  finished  early 
Grapes  I  have  seen  exhibited  in  London  (and  also  sold 
in  Covent  Garden)  would  not  in  these  times  be  con¬ 
sidered  discreditable  at  any  show.  Black  Prince, 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  Sweetwater  Grapes  were  the 
varieties  forced  for  March  and  April  supplies,  but 
since  the  keeping  of  Grapes  fresh  and  perfect  in 
flavour  so  late  as  May  is  now  very  common,  very 
early  forcing  is  seldom  seen.  I  never  got  Melons 
more  easily  and  plentiful  than  from  pot  plants.  This 
season  is  no  exception.  An  excellent,  early,  free-set¬ 
ting,  green-fleshed  sort  is  Eastnor  Castle.  A  good 
reliable  scarlet-flesh  for  any  season  is  Blenheim 
Orange.  For  a  main-crop,  green-fleshed  variety  we 
have  found  none  to  surpass  La  Favourite.  It  appears 
to  be  a  worthy  descendant  from  the  good  old  Beech- 
wood.  Others  are  on  trial. — M.  Temple,  Carron, 
N.B. 


THE  WEED. 

The  following  lines  suggested  themselves  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  non-appearance  in  a  newspaper 
of  a  digest  of  some  remarks  made  by  Professor 
Huxley  in  his  paper  on  the  “Use  and  Abuse  of 
Tobacco,"  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  ;  and  which  digest  the  Editor  afterwards 
told  the  writer  he  had  never  received. 

The  Editor:  Dear  Sir, — 

Methinks  you  thought  me  joking — 

Arrant  fun  was  poking— 

When  I  essayed  a  wee  on  smoking 

The  weed  Tobacco  1 
I  was  serious  in  my  musing. 

Professor  Huxley’s  views  diffusing, 

Advising  the  proper  using 

Of  the  weed  Tobacco ! 

To  smoke  is  now  the  fashion, — 

Young  and  old  imbibe  the  passion, 

’Midst  narcotic  fumes  they  dash  on, 

With  the  weed  Tobacco  1 
By  coach  or  railway  travelling, 

On  political  matter  cavilling. 

Nearly  all  appear  to  dabble  in 

The  weed  Tobacco ! 

Many  parsons  aDd  professors 
Are  alike  in  this  transgressors. 

And  delight  in  a  few  refreshers 

With  the  weed  Tobacco  ! 
Some  men  of  sober  thinking 
Say  that  smoking  leads  to  drinking — 

An  excuse  for  frequent  sprinkling 

Of  the  weed  Tobacco ! 

When  the  passion  becomes  enslaving, 

And  youths  in  smoke  are  brave  in, 

Then  let  reason  aid  in  saving 

From  the  weed  Tobacco! 

If  we  have  common  sense  to  guide  us, 

No  harm  would  then  betide  us, 

When  we  have  a  friend  beside  us, 

Puffing  the  weed  Tobacco! 
G.  F .,  Manor  Nursery,  Lee. 

[These  lines  appeared  in  the  West  Kent  Courier 
nearly  thirty  years  ago. — Reproduced  by  special 
request.  Lewisham,  August,  1898. J 


A  BEAUTIFUL  FRONT  GARDEN  IN 
SOUTH  DEVON. 

In  connection  with  the  Sbaldon  and  Ringmore  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society’s  show,  a  prize  is  offered  for  the 
best  front  garden,  open  to  cottagers  only.  Seven 
competitors  entered  in  this  class,  but  that  by  no 
means  would  infer  there  were  only  that  number  of 
clean  and  tidy  gardens  in  the  district.  The  locality 
is  a  most  pleasant  one,  with  a  delightful  climate  ; 
and  many  things  grow  with  great  luxuriance  Bed¬ 
ding  plants,  usually  so  termed,  remain  out  all  the 
winter,  and  seem  little  the  worse. 

Making  a  tour  of  inspection  some  little  time  ago, 
we  found  that  the  judges  had  awarded  first  prize  to 
a  most  charming  front  arrangement,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  little  models  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing.  Mr.  G.  H.  Bailey,  Myrtle  Cottage,  Shaldon, 
had  evidently  bes'owed  much  time  and  labour  on  his 
plot ;  and  as  we  drew  near  the  spot  the  worthy  pro¬ 
prietor  was  literally  sitting  under  his  own  Fig  tree 
quietly  contemplating  and  may  be,  rejoicing. 

The  front  of  the  house  is  covered  with  Solanura 
jasminoides,  but  instead  of  the  latter  being  simply 
nailed  up,  wires  had  been  strung  and  fixed  so  that 
a  figure  of  a  large  Union  Jack  flag  filled  the  middle 
space,  and  V.  and  R.  in  large  letters  were  oa  each 
side.  The  Solanum  was  so  trained  that  these  de¬ 
signs  came  out  clear  and  distinct,  giving  one  at  least 
the  idea  that  a  retired  Daval  officer  of  some  consider¬ 
able  taste  and  patriotism  now  resided  here.  The 
porch  of  the  front  door  was  covered  with  the  yellow 
Jasmine  and  Solanum,  a  pretty  combination.  The 
avenue  leading  up  to  this  was  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  Passiflora  caerulea.  Hollyhocks,  clean 
and  full  of  flowers,  were  tied  to  stakes  almost  close 
to  the  house,  and  were  8  ft.  to  10  fr.  high.  The 
pathway  leading  to  the  house  was  in  the  middle  of 
toe  garden,  and  on  either  side  were  two  plots  simply 
full  of  Pelargoniums,  Lilies,  Dahlias,  Stocks,  Phloxes, 
Pinks,  Carnations  and  Antirrhinums,  the  whole 
being  edged  with  Blue  Lobelia.  On  the  right  hand 
was  a  large  standard  Fig  tree,  with  a  clean  stem 
some  7  ft.  high,  and  wide  spreading  branches  bear¬ 
ing  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Beside  the  main  stem  a 
sucker,  later  on,  would  seem  to  have  been  turned 
round  again  and  again,  so  that  it  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  huge  snake  twistiDg  round  the  tree.  As 
stated,  the  worthy  cottager  sat  here  as  we  passed 
along,  and  staying  for  a  moment  or  two  heartily  en¬ 
joyed  a  chat  on  things  pertaining  to  gardening,  &c. 

The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Bowden,  Cape 
Cottage,  Higher  Ringmore,  who  had  a  pretty  and 
well  filled  garden,  a  plot  on  each  side  being  bright 
and  showy  with  all  sorts  of  summer  flowering 
plants  most  noticeable  being  the  fine  double  Ten 
Week  Stock;. — Wilsan. 

■ - - — 

CARNATIONS  FROM  KELSO. 

A  box  of  Carnations  reached  us  at  the  end  of  August 
from ‘Messrs.  Laiug  &  Mather,  Kelso-on-Tweed. 
N.B.  All  were  named  varieties  cut  from  the  open 
ground,  the  plants  having  been  grown  from  layers 
planted  in  the  open  last  autumn. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  yellow  grounds  was  that 
named  Primrose  League,  which  is  finely  lined  and 
mo'tled  with  purple-rose.  The  Pa^ha  is  another 
beautiful  colour,  being  of  a  clear  salmon-orange,  and 
quite  devoid  of  the  buff  shading  characteristic  of  Terra 
Cotta,  to  which  section  it  would  belong.  Mrs. 
Scott  Kerr  might  be  put  amongst  the  fancy  yellow 
grounds,  as  the  red  colour  is  mostly  confined  to  a 
broad  marginal  border,  which  runs  down  irregularly 
into  the  yellow.  Magnet  belongs  to  the  same  type,  but 
is  much  brighter,  with  a  great  deal  more  colour  and 
often  distinctly  marked  with  large  red  spots.  We 
consider  it  an  effective  variety.  Kelso  Abbey  on  the 
other  hand  is  much  paler,  with  a  few  carmine-purple 
flakes  mostly  confined  to  the  central  petals. 

The  brightest  colour  amongst  the  consignment 
was  that  of  Dundas  Scarlet,  the  broad  petals  of 
which  were  of  a  glowing  crimson-scarlet,  and  had 
abroad  maroon  flake  on  some  of  them.  Queen  of 
Bedders  might  be  described  as  rosy-scarlet,  fading  to 
a  much  paler  hue  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  A  free- 
flowering  and  fragrant  variety  was  that  named 
Viscountess  Melville,  which  has  been  described  as 
crushed  strawberry,  but  is  a  peculiar  combination  of 
scarlet  and  rose,  overlaid  with  a  shade  of  purple  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  considered  a  self. 

The  darkest  of  all  the  varieties  sent  us  was 
Mephisto,  being  of  an  intensely  rich  maroon,  fading 
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to  a  glowing  crimson  on  the  lower  half  of  the  petal. 
Another  highly  meritorious  variety  is  Lady  Waldie 
Griffith,  a  rich  crimson-claret  and  clove-scented  self 
with  broad  petals  of  great  substance.  Altogether  it 
is  a  bold  and  striking  variety,  of  good  constitution 
and  a  free  bloomer.  White  was  represented  by  Mrs. 
David  Dunlop,  a  pure  white  self,  with  extra  large 
flowers  and  long-clawed  petals.  Queen  of  the 
Yellows  is  of  a  rich  golden-yellow  hue,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  darkest  of  this  colour,  while  the  well-formed, 
circular  petals  are  of  great  substance.  None  of  the 
above  had  been  subjected  to  any  dressing  nor  tying 
to  prevent  the  calyx  splitting,  yet  seemed  to  require 
no  such  assistance.  It  is  now  getting  late  in  the 
season  for  named  Carnations,  but  the  weather  at 
Kelso  must  be  much  cooler  than  it  has  been  at 
London  for  weeks  past. 

- *9— - 

STEVENSTONE,  NORTH  DEVON. 

The  beautiful  residence  of  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle, 
situated  about  a  mile  from  the  old  market  town  of 
Torrington,  which  has  long  been  noted  for  its  pretty 
girls  and  good  dancers  (locally,  I  am  afraid),  though 
a  goodly  number  of  the  fair  sex  are  employed  at  a 
large  glove  factory  in  the  town.  A  large  undulating 
deer  park,  200  acres  in  extent,  from  the  south-east, 
runs  close  up  to  the  finely  stone-built  mansion,  from 
which  it  is  only  divided  by  the  terrace  wall,  from 
whence  very  extensive  views  are  obtained  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  which  is  well  wooded. 

While  in  the  park,  I  noted  the  finest  Spanish 
Chestnuts  I  have  ever  met  with,  standing  70  ft.  high, 
some  measuring  24  ft.  in  circumference  at  3  ft.  from 
the  ground,  and  having  a  spread  of  branches  of  90  ft. 
At  either  side  of  the  eastern  carriage  drive  from  the 
mansion,  stand  some  grand  Conifers  full  of  health 
and  vigour.  The  following  call  for  special  mention : 
Retinospora  or  Cupressus  plumosa,  a  very  fine 
piece ;  C.  lawsoniana  and  Abies  albertiana,  both 
good  specimens  ;  and  Picea  nobilis,  to  which  I  ought 
to  add  P.  n.  glauca,  as  it  is  certainly  by  far  the  best 
specimen  in  this  respect  that  I  have  seen,  a  clean, 
well-grown  piece,  standing  40  ft.  high.  Picea  pec- 
tinata  was  good,  and  so  was  Cupressus  torulosa,  and 
a  grand  piece  of  C.  lawsoniana  aurea  variegata,  18  ft. 
high,  showing  up  well  against  a  background  of  the 
green  Lawson  Cypress,  and  Abies  canadensis.  Near 
by,  and  very  conspicuous,  stands  a  nice  tree  of  Juni- 
perus  japonica  alba,  quite  12  ft.  high.  Abies  orien- 
talis  stands  30  ft.  high  ;  several  trees  of  Thuja 
Lobbii  are  all  different  in  character  ;  and  several  of 
Pious  insignis,  very  dense  and  having  extra  dark 
foliage,  unlike  any  of  ours  at  Bicton.  Pinus  Peuce  is 
very  pretty  and  considered  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
menss,  being  about  20  ft.  high.  Intermixed  with 
these  are  several  golden-headed  Irish  Yews,  which 
add  a  nice  bit  of  colouring  ;  and  several  specimens  of 
Retinospora  obtusa  aurea  are  very  bright  at  this 
season. 

From  here  a  move  was  made  on  to  the  terrace, 
where  some  fine  specimens  of  Pelargonium  Vesuvius, 
Indian  Yellow,  Henry  Jacoby  and  three  or  four 
varieties  of  the  Ivy-leaf  section  had  stood  out  all  the 
past  winter,  in  a  little  narrow  border  at  the  foot  of 
the  mansion,  and  presented  an  unusual  bit  of  colour¬ 
ing.  From  ten  to  a  dozen  plants  of  Plumbago 
c^pensis  5  ft.  high  and  very  bushy,  trained  upright 
to  a  stake,  had  also  passed  the  winter,  and  looked 
none  the  worse  for  full  exposure. 

The  flower  beds  were  gay, especially  the  Begonias, 
Sutton's  strain  ;  yellow  and  white  Marguerites,  with 
a  bordering  of  Fetunia  Countess  of  Ellesmere,  were 
very  showy.  Others  were  planted  with  more  hardy 
plants,  mostly  flowering  subjects,  Salvia  coccinea 
being  largely  used.  These,  toe,  were  very  showy, 
nice  little  plants,  busby  and  full  of  flower,  about  i3 
inches  high.  I  learnt  these  were  from  seed  sown 
early  in  spring,  which  is  well  worth  making  a  note 
of.  A  bed  of  the  old  hardy,  Fuchsia  globosa,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  Lilium  candidum,  was  quite  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  to  the  writer.  One  long  border  near  the  house 
was  planted  entirely  with  sweet  scented  plants  such 
as  Heliotrope,  Nicotiana  affinis,  sweet  Sultans,  Oak- 
leaf  Pelargoniums,  Mignonette,  &c.  Lilium  auratum 
was  doiDg  well  in  the  bed  of  Azaleas,  carrying  very 
fine  flowers  ;  while  Tropaeolum  speciosum  was  here 
and  everywhere,  climbing  ever  Rose  bushes,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Azaleas,  and  many  other  plant*,  which 
were  indeed  quite  a  blaze  of  colour.  The  gardener, 
Mr.  Gillies,  told  me  it  thrived  with  him  as  well  as 
any  weed  he  could  mention. 


Six  good  specimens  of  Cbamaerops  excelsa,  rang¬ 
ing  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high,  respectively,  stand  on 
the  lawn.  One  or  two  of  them  are  in  bloom.  They 
have  stood  out  here  for  many  years. 

Roses  have  been  very  good,  most  of  them  doing 
well  in  the  rather  heavy  soil  here.  That  good 
hybrid  La  France,  was  largely  planted,  and  was 
flowering  well  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  end  of 
July.  Lapageria  rosea  has  stood  out  unprotected  for 
many  years,  and  a  plant  of  that  good  old  greenhouse 
climber  Rhyncospermum  jasminoides,  12  ft.  to  15  ft. 
high,  by  3  ft.  across  was  a  mass  of  flower  on  the 
front  of  the  conservatory  outside,  and  had  been  out 
over  a  dozen  years  without  any  protection.  The 
structure  just  named  has  recently  been  re-roofed  and 
new  creepers  just  planted,  comprising  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  Acacia  dealbata,  &c.  doing  well.  Under¬ 
neath,  most  of  the  things  are  planted  out  in  a  border, 
some  fine  Ferns,  Himalayan  Rhododendrons, 
Fuchsias,  &c.,  thriving  nicely. 

On  an  east  wall  I  noted  several  good  things  not 
often  met  with.  Azara  Gillesii  is  pretty,  but  not  so 
useful  as  A.  microphylla.  Edwardsia  microphylla 
flowers  freely.  Lonicera  flava  is  pretty.  Menisper- 
mum  canadense  produces  a  profusion  of  yellow 
flowers  on  long,  pendulous  growths.  Nearby  on  the 
turf  I  noticed  a  good  plant  of  Spiraea  ariaefolia, 
full  of  flowers,  6  ft.  high,  and  a  very  pretty  object. 

Passing  on  over  a  well-kept  turf,  though  just  then 
badly  burnt  up,  owing  to  the  drought,  we  wended 
our  way  to  the  kitchen  garden,  where  I  found  it  well 
cropped,  and  looking  well  in  spite  of  the  dry 
weather.  Probably,  having  a  good  many  tall  pyra¬ 
midal  Apple  and  Pear  trees  skirting  each  walk  acted 
beneficially  as  a  slight  shade  to  the  various  crops. 
Royal  Sovereign  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  Strawberries 
are  the  two  mostly  grown  for  forcing  purposes,  and 
outside  as  well.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  in 
quantities  and  Pears  against  walls  were  excellent, 
notably  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
often  condemned,  but  a  good  cropper.  Mr.  Gillies 
told  me  the  flavour  was  always  good,  thanks  to  the 
soil,  no  doubt,  and  a  south  aspect.  Beurre  Superfin 
needs  no  praise  from  me.  Brown  Beurr£, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  many  others,  were 
fruiting  well. 

The  glasshouses  are  not  very  numerous,  but  what 
there  are  are  well  adapted  for  the  requirements  of 
the  place.  The  lean-to  Peach  cases,  each  60  ft. 
long,  with  the  trees  planted  against  the  back  wall 
were  carrying  excellent  crops,  and  I  should  say  by 
the  appearance  of  the  stems  of  some  of  the  trees 
that  they  are  bordering  on  half  a  century  as  regards 
age.  Early  Beatrice,  Royal  George  and  Salway 
Peaches,  Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Violette  H&tive 
Nectarines  were  all  clean  and  healthy. 

Two  span-roofed  houses  contained  Gardenias, 
Gloxinias,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  &c. ;  the  other,  being 
used  as  a  greenhouse,  contained  a  good  lot  of 
Begonias,  well  grown  and  free  from  that  horrid  little 
thrip-like  pest.  Another  bad  Camellias  planted  out 
in  a  border.  There  are  also  a  Cucumber  and  Melon 
house,  the  former  carrying  immense  fruits  ;  a  fernery 
well  stocked  with  AdiaDtums,  Pteris,  &c.,  of  a  de¬ 
corative  size  ;  a  lean-to  vinery  carrying  a  good  crop 
of  medium  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s 
Seedling  Grapes,  while  pits  and  frames  contain  well- 
established  plants  of  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Cycla¬ 
men,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  which  should  all  help  to 
enliven  the  dull  months  from  October  to  April. 

The  whole  place  was  in  excellent  trim,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  gardener,  Mr.  Gillies,  who  has 
been  in  charge  some  fifteen  years,  this  alone  speak¬ 
ing  well  for  master  and  man  — J.  Mayne,  Bicton,  E. 
Devon. 

- «+■"- : - - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  23rd  ult. 

Orchid  Committee. 

DisaClio,  Nov.  hyb. — The  mother  of  this  hybrid  was 
D.  grandiflora,  the  well  known  species  with  large, 
scarlet  flowers ;  while  the  pollen  parent  was  D. 
Veitchi.  A  number  of  plants  were  shown,  some  of 
them  differing  markedly  in  colour.  The  upper  sepal 
is  hooded  and  rosy,  fading  to  pink.  The  lateral 
sepals  are  carmine  fading  to  rose,  and  in  one  fine 
variety  they  appeared  to  be  permanently  carmine. 
The  small  petals  are  erect,  and  yellow  on  the 


interior  portions  spotted  with  crimson.  The  rosy 
lip  is  small,  and  strap-shaped.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Acineta  colossa. — The  flowers  of  this  rare 
species  are  creamy  white  and  subglobose.  The 
upper  sepal  is  hooded  ;  and  the  lateral  ones  enclose 
the  lip  and  a  part  of  the  petals.  The  interior  of  the 
lips  and  the  crest  is  spotted  with  crimson.  Botani¬ 
cal  Certificate.  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

Floral  Committee. 

Hunnemannia  fumariaefolia.  —  The  finely 
divided,  glaucous  leaves  of  this  Californian  annual 
are  once  or  twice  ternately  divided,  forming  slender, 
linear  segments.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size  and 
bright  yellow  with  a  cluster  of  orange  stamens  in  the 
centre.  The  plant  on  the  whole  resembles  a 
Meconopsis,  with  the  foliage  of  a  Fumitory,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  a  tribe  of  the  Poppy  family  including  Den- 
dromecon  and  Eschscholtzia,  the  three  genera  form¬ 
ing  a  passage,  as  it  were,  to  the  suborder  typified  by 
the  Fumitory  and  Dielytra.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Nymphaea  odorata  sulphurea  grandiflora. — - 
The  flowers  of  this  magnificent  Water  Lily  measure 
8  in.  across  or  more.  The  petals  are  very  numerous, 
acutely  pointed,  light  yellow,  and  gradually  merging 
into  the  golden  anthers,  both  in  form  and  colour. 
The  flowers  are  also  pleasantly  fragrant,  and 
strongly  resemble  a  Cactus  Dahlia  when  resting  on 
the  water  in  full  sunshine.  Award  of  Merit.  Leo¬ 
pold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson), 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton. 

Gladiolus  Lemoinei  Mme.  Desbordes  Val- 
more. — Here  we  have  a  charming  hybrid  Gladiolus 
that  partakes  of  the  colour  of  the  Lemoinei  type,  and 
the  large  expanded  form  of  Nancieanus,  as  if  the  two 
races  had  been  intermingled,  and  which  is  most 
likely  the  case.  The  three  upper  segments  are  of  a 
charming  soft  salmon-pink.  The  three  lower  ones 
are  creamy,  with  a  large,  obovate,  crimson  blotch  on 
the  lower  half  of  each,  deepening  to  crimson  in  the 
centre.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  12 
and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield,  Colchester. 

Lathyrus  latifolius  grandiflorus  albus. — 
The  flowers  of  this  handsome  and  valuable  variety 
are  much  larger,  purer  white,  and  more  crowded 
upon  the  racemes  than  in  the  well  known  L.  lati¬ 
folius  albus,  so  that  it  must  prove  very  serviceable 
for  cut  flower  purposes.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  John 
Green,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
Currant  Tomato. — The  fruits  of  this  species  are 
borne  in  racemes  and  resemble  Red  Currants  both 
in  size  and  colour.  They  were  of  good  size  and  in 
excellent  form  generally,  as  exhibited  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Award  of  Merit. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  under¬ 
mentioned  Dahlias  by  the  National  Dahlia  Society 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
September : — 

David  Johnson. — A  show  variety  of  considerable 
merit.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size  but  of  great 
depth  and  symmetry  of  form.  The  colour  is  a  rich 
buff-salmon.  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Kirgton  Langley, 
Chippenham. 

Watchman. — A  fancy  form  of  very  bright  appear¬ 
ance,  medium  size,  and  good  shape  and  centre. 
The  colour  is  yellow,  variably  flaked  with  crimson. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co  ,  Salisbury. 

Lucius. — This  is  a  good  flower  of  true  Cactus 
form  with  long  claw-like  incurving  florets.  The 
colour  is  a  deep  orange,  very  distinct  and  showy. 
The  size  of  the  flower  is  average.  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge. 

Antelope. — A  true  Cactus  form  with  flowers  of 
medium  size,  and  long  claw-like  florets.  The  colour 
is  rich  orange-scarlet  tipped  obscurely  with  cerise. 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co. 

Magnificent. — Here  we  have  one  of  the  best 
types  of  the  true  Cactus  Dahlia.  The  flowers  attain 
to  above  average  size,  the  colour  being  a  delicate 
shade  of  rosy-salmon.  Mr.  J.  Stredwick,  Silverhill, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Countess  of  Lonsdale. — This  is  a  large  Cactus- 
shaped  flower  of  great  merit.  The  shape  is  perfect, 
and  the  colour  is  very  attractive— a  rosy-salmon 
tipped  with  rose.  Messrs  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co. 

Clown. — In  this  we  have  a  curious  flower  of 
bizarre  appearance  ;  indeed  we  may  describe  it  as  a 
fancy  Cactus  variety,  for  while  the  flower  is  of  true 
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Cactus  form  the  colour  arrangement  is  rather 
fantastic ;  it  is  orange-salmon  tipped  and  heavily 
striped  with  dirty  white.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams 
&  Co. 

Mrs.  Holford. — In  this  we  have  another  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia  to  which  the  quali¬ 
fying  "  Pompon  ”  has  been  prefixed.  As  the  name 
signifies,  the  flowers  are  small,  but  otherwise  they  do 
not  call  for  special  remark.  Their  chief  value  lies 
in  their  suitability  for  cut  flower  work,  being  neater 
and  less  heavy  than  the  ordinary  Cactus  forms.  The 
•colour  is  fiery  scarlet.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Crawley,  Sussex. 

Snowflake. — A  rather  large,  creamy-white  Pom¬ 
pon  form  of  capital  shape,  but  a  trifle  coarse.  Mr. 
M.  V.  Seale,  The  Vine  Nursery,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

Claribel. — A  very  charming  Pompon  of  great 
refinement.  The  flowers  are  pink-white  in  hue,  the 
edges  of  the  florets  being  touched  more  or  less  with 
rose.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough. 

Leslie  Seale. — This  is  a  fancy  single  variety, 
with  blooms  of  good  size  and  circular  outline,  the 
florets  being  broad  and  substantial.  The  margin 
displays  a  broad  band  reaching  to  about  one-third 
the  length  of  the  florets,  of  rosy-pink  surrounding  a 
central  zone  of  crimson-lake.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale. 

Eric. — This  is  a  rather  small  flower  in  which, 
however,  the  colour  is  the  most  important  thing.  It 
exhibits  a  shade  of  orange  flushed  with  rose  at  the 
tips  of  the  florets.  The  latter  appeared  to  be  lack¬ 
ing  In  substance.  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  M.A , 
F.L.S.,  Sunningdale,  Berks. 


Tbe  Orcltfd  Brower’s  calendar. 

Cool  House. — The  principal  work  in  this  division 
will  be  the  repotting  of  Odontoglossums.  For  several 
years  we  have  made  a  practice  of  going  through  them 
at  this  season,  as  we  find  that  the  majority  are  fast 
making  up  their  new  growths  and  pushing  forth  fine 
fleshy  roots  from  the  base.  It  is  really  marvellous 
what  a  beneficial  effect  a  little  new  material  given  at 
this  time  has  on  them.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to 
disturb  them  much  at  the  roots  in  the  operation,  if 
the  material  they  are  in  is  still  sweet.  A  size  larger 
pot  may  be  given  to  the  ones  doing  well,  whilst  tbe 
weak  ones  may  be  easily  returned  to  the  same  size 
by  taking  the  old  material  away  from  the  back  of  the 
plants.  This  allows  of  their  being  set  back  a  bit, 
making  room  for  new  material  for  the  fresh  roots  to 
work  into. 

Preparing  the  plants  for  the  Operation.— 

We  never  on  any  pretext  disturb  a  plant  or  repot  it 
when  very  wet.  Neither  do  we  believe  in  doing  it 
when  they  are  too  dry.  The  happy  medium  should 
always  be  aimed  at,  for  never  have  we  seen  a  plant 
do  well  when  these  conditions  are  not  observed.  I 
am  sure  no  one  would  think  of  repotting  a  Primula 
when  in  either  of  the  extremes  mentioned  ;  it  is  just 
the  same  with  Orchids.  The  compost,  too,  we  like 
to  be  in  a  similar  state,  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry. 
We  like  the  moss  to  be  rather  on  the  dry  side.  A 
great  many  I  know  are  opposed  to  this  for  good 
reasons,  no  doubt,  but  we  only  give  our  own  prac¬ 
tice. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  result  of  our  practice, 
is  that  we  have  truly  marvellous  growths  on  our 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  triumphans,  &c.,  and  in 
fact  on  all  the  Odontoglots,  not  one  here  and  there, 
but  look  where  you  will.  If  I  mention  that  on  mea¬ 
suring  some  of  the  leaves  they  were  found  to  be  two 
inches  broad,  in  any  amount  of  cases,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  what  the  growths  are  like.  In 
one  case  it  is  two-and-a-quarter  inches  broad,  and 
that  on  O.  andersonianum.  We  attribute  this  to  the 
simple  plan  of  just  giving  them  what  they  require 
when  they  require  it. 

The  drainage  must,  of  course,  be  good,  so  that 
the  water  may  pass  freely  away,  but  a  43-size  pot 
may  only  be  two-thirds  filled  and  so  on  according  to 
size. 

Shading. — Some  time  ago  we  recommended,  in 
addition  to  the  cotton  shading  generally  used,  to 
whiten  the  glass  over  as  well.  What  with  the  few 
showers,  &c.,  that  we  have  had,  this  has  been 
partially  washed  off,  admitting  more  light.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  for  from  now  onward  the  cotton 
shading  will  be  ample,  even  for  cool  house  stuff. 
Although  the  Odontoglots  cannot  stand  direct  sun¬ 
shine  it  will  not  do  to  shade  too  heavily  during  the 


autumn  or  the  pseudo  bulbs  will  be  devoid  of  that 
solidity  which  alone  produces  strong  spikes  and 
broad  flowers. 

Cattleyas.  —  These,  too,  must  be  carefully 
attended  to  as  regards  shading,  only  running  it  down 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Of  course,  the 
position  of  the  structure  will  have  to  be  considered 
in  all  cases. — C. 

- »t- 

Kitcnen  Garden  Calendar. 


The  work  in  this  department  for  the  greater  part 
consists  in  making  preparations  for  the  winter  and 
spring ;  and  as  one  day's  delay  in  sowing  or  planting 
is  of  more  importance  than  a  week  in  spring  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  seed  sown  at  the 
proper  date.  The  weather  in  some  parts  still  con¬ 
tinues  hot  and  dry,  necessitating  extra  labour  in 
watering,  still,  time  should  be  found  for  sowing  and 
planting ;  otherwise  when  the  time  arrives  for 
gathering,  the  crops  will  be  found  wanting.  Winter 
Spinach,  as  most  gardeners  should  know,  ought  to  be 
sown  in  two  or  three  batches  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  place,  the  last  batch  being  put 
in  during  the  first  week  in  September.  Sowings 
made  now  will  remain  in  good  condition  till  later  in 
the  spring,  thus  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  sow 
early  in  the  season  when  the  ground  is  wet  and  cold. 

Cauliflower  to  withstand  the  winter  should  be 
sown  during  the  next  fortnight.  In  the  more 
northern  parts  the  seed  should  be  got  in  as  soon  as 
possible,  while  in  the  southern  counties  the  sowings 
may  be  deferred  till  the  middle  of  the  month.  We 
have  found  no  variety  to  equal  the  Walcheren  for 
this  sowing,  as  with  care,  sturdy  plants  may  be  had 
for  planting  out  in  April.  Autumn  Giant  and 
Autumn  Mammoth  may  be  sown  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.  Plants  so  raised,  and  kept  as  hardy  as 
possible  during  the  winter,  will  make  fine  sturdy  stuff 
to  succeed  the  Walcheren  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer.  Of  late  there  has  been  an  early  variety 
of  Autumn  Giant  introduced  which  is  well  adapted 
for  light,  dry  soils,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  bolt. 

Late  Turnips  should  now  be  sown  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  ;  the  seed  will  germidate  in  a  few  days  now  that 
the  soil  is  so  warm,  and  the  plants  grow  away  freely 
should  we  be  favoured  with  some  showers.  It  is  well 
to  sow  the  small,  quick-growing  varieties  now,  as 
these  will  be  found  most  serviceable  for  drawing 
young. 

Cabbage  from  the  early  sowings  should  be  planted 
out  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Where  room 
cannot  be  afforded  to  plant  the  whole  batch  at  once 
the  rows  may  be  put  half  the  distance  apart  and 
when  more  space  can  be  found  every  other  row 
again  transplanted.  See  that  Lettuce  of  various 
stages  are  kept  free  from  weeds  and  transplanted  as 
they  become  large  enough.  Should  the  weather 
continue  dry  plenty  of  water  must  be  afforded  to  late 
Peas  and  Beans.  Sowings  of  these  should  also  be 
made  in  cold  frames  to  keep  up  a  supply. — Kitchen 
Gardener. 

- ■+* - 

©leaninga  from  tlje 
of  Sriettrq. 

The  undermentioned  subjects  were  brought  up  at 
the  Scientific  Committee  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  on  the  9th  ult. 

Tomato  with  Red  and  Yellow  Fruit  — Mr.  J. 
McLean,  Luttrellstown,  Clonsilla,  Co.  Dublin,  sent 
some  golden  yellow  fruit,  with  the  following  observa- 
vations  : — "  The  plant  which  produced  them  is  one 
out  of  145  Frogmore  (red)  Selected.  The  first 
cluster  produced  the  true  red  sort,  but  on  the  same 
plant  three  trusses  consisted  of  yellow  fruit,  as  sent.” 
Prof.  Bailey  observed  that  he  had  raised  yellow- 
fruited  Tomatos  from  the  seed  of  red-fruited  plants, 
but  had  not  seen  a  case  resembling  the  present  one, 
in  America ;  though  he  had  known  a  cutting  of  a 
red-fruited  sort  to  bear  yellow  fruit,  as  well  as  a  red 
fruit  being  striped  with  yellow. 

Soolopendrium  var. — Mr.  Marshall  exhibited  a 
plant  raised  from  a  frond.  This  was  remarkable  for 
its  great  size,  being  quite  a  foot  broad,  and  termin¬ 
ated  with  numerous  barren  subdivisions.  It  was 
buried,  leaving  the  latter  only  exposed.  Roots  were 


formed  at  the  bases  of  the  incisions,  so  that  five 
plants  were  raised.  Of  these  two  repeated  the 
remarkable  fronds,  two  reverted  to  the  wild  form  ; 
and  the  one  exhibited  bore  four  fronds  with  digitate 
extremities,  one  frond  with  a  crisped  margin,  one 
being  flat  in  the  wild  state.  The  first  two  will,  it  is 
hoped,  establish  a  new  race. 

Tomatos  with  Supernumerary  Carpels. — 
Dr.  Bonavia  sent  two  specimens ;  one,  consisting  of 
four  carpels,  which,  instead  of  being  coherent  to 
form  a  single  fruit,  were  only  united  at  the  base,  and 
therefore  nearly  apocarpous.  The  other  had  several 
extra  carpels  issuing  out  of  the  centre  above.  These 
formed  a  whorl  of  carpels,  in  addition  to  the  normal 
series.  It  resembled  the  "  Mellarose  Orange  ”  in  this 
respect. 

Poppy  head,  with  Pistillody  of  the  Stamens. 
— Herr  J.  K.  Budde  exhibited  a  fruit  of  Papaver 
somniferum,  with  a  complete  whorl  of  miniature 
heads  around  the  base,  these  being  metamorphosed 
stamens.  This  peculiarity  is  well  known,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  hear  that  Prof  de  Vries  has  succeeded 
in  fixing  it  by  selection,  so  that  this  monstrosity 
now  comes  true  by  seed.  A  similar  phenomenon  is 
common  amoDg  Wallflowers.  With  reference  to 
hereditary  monstrosities,  Mr.  Bailey  observes  that  a 
species  of  Echinops,  with  a  fasciated  and  twisted 
stem,  as  also  the  spirally  twisted  variety  of  the 
Fullers’  Teazel,  can  be  now  perpetuated  by  seed. 
Mr.  Henslow  inquired  if  the  Weeping  Ash  was 
known  to  be  perpetuated  by  seed,  as  of  thousands  of 
seedlings  in  his  garden  at  Ealing,  none  ever  showed 
inclination  to  weep  ;  though  the  late  Prof.  J.  S. 
Henslow  found  a  slight  tendency  to  weep  to  exist  for 
two  or  three  years  in  his  experiments  at  Hitcham  ; 
but  the  plants  grew  erect  afterwards.  Mr.  Wilks 
observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  young  tree  a  few 
years  old  at  Shirley  had  begun  to  show  a  tendency 
to  weep. 

Crassulaceou8  Hybrid. — Mr.Veitch  sent  trusses 
of  flowers  of  a  new  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Seden,  be¬ 
tween  Kalosanthes  coccinea  (female)  and  Rochea 
falcata  (male).  The  flowers  of  the  hybrid  were 
small,  as  in  the  female  parent,  but  the  colour 
approached  that  of  the  male.  In  many  points  it  was 
intermediate  between  the  two  parents. 

Cattleya  granulosa,  Dimerous. — Dr.  Masters 
exhibited  a  blossom  with  its  parts  in  twos,  there 
being  two  large  sepals,  two  lips,  &c. — not  a  rare 
phenomenon  in  trimerous  flowers,  as  Iris,  &c. 

Hybrid  Nymphaeas. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited 
several  kinds,  with  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to 
the  different  arrangements  and  numbers  of  the 
lacunae  in  the  stems  of  the  flowers  and  in  the  peti¬ 
oles.  He  observed  that  the  Nymphaeas  could  be 
grouped  by  means  of  them,  and  proposed  to  make  a 
further  examination. 

Plymouth  Strawberry.— A  specimen  was 
received  from  Mr.  J.  Arrowsmith,  of  Bank  Road, 
Glazebrook,  Manchester.  It  is  a  monstrous  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  fruit,  in  which  some  of  the 
achenes  are  replaced  by  leaves,  as  in  the  well-known 
Alpine  Strawberry,  of  which  the  present  case  is  a 
variety.  It  was  described  by  Ray,  who  gave  the 
name,  having  received  it  from  Plymouth.  It 
resembles  the  green  Rose,  in  thus  having  its  floral 
organs  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  reversion  to  leaves. 

Strawberry  Plants  Defective — Seme  plants 
were  received  from  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  of  the  Gardens, 
Foxbury,  Chislehurst,  in  which  the  crowDs  were 
generally  blind.  The  variety  is  Royal  Sovereign. 
Mr.  Lyne  writes  : — "  Last  autumn  we  planted  a  bed 
of  last  season's  runners,  with  the  object  of  getting 
early  runners  this  year.  They  grew  well,  and  made 
a  fine  lot  of  early  runners.  All  trusses  of  bloom  were 
picked  off  the  parent  plants  as  soon  as  they 
appeared.  The  runners  were  layered  four  in  a 
6-inch  pot,  and  all  rooted  well ;  but  last  week,  when 
transferring  them  into  single  pots,  we  found  about 
half  were  blind,  the  crowns  being  brown  within.  A 
healthy  plant  would  be  often  growing  in  the  same 
pot  with  defective  ones.”  Perhaps  some  growers  of 
Strawberries  may  have  had  a  similar  experience,  and 
can  throw  some  light  on  the  mystery.  Sections  of 
the  crown  buds  reveiled  no  visible  fungi  nor  insects, 
but  the  scales  were  turning  brown  from  the  exterior 
part  inwards,  apparently  suggestive  of  an  external 
source  of  the  mischief. 

Rubus  Ulmlfolius  flore  pleno. — The  beauty  of 
this  double-flowered  Bramble  during  the  month  of 
August  is  considerable,  when  planted  where  its  large 
panicles  of  rose  flowers  will  be  seen  to  advantage. 
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PROPAGATION  OF  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

The  amateur  often  finds  it  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty  to  keep  plants  through  the  winter  months. 
In  addition  to  the  direct  effect  of  frost,  damp 
exercises  its  very  malign  influence,  and  thus  unless 
suitable  structures  are  obtainable  for  wintering  the 
plants  in,  deaths  are  apt  to  be  very  heavy,  and  the 
luckless  cultivator  is  led  to  take  counsel  with  himself 
whether,  alter  all,  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
keep  a  stock  of  plants  through  the  winter,  or  is  not 
cheaper  to  buy  what  is  required  in  the  spring. 

Where  the  decision  has  been  in  favour  of  the 
latter  alternative  there  is  no  need  to  disturb  the 
beauty  of  the  beds,  but  the  plants  may  be  allowed 
to  grow  away  as  they  like  until  the  frost  comes  to  put 
its  veto  upon  it  all.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  sufficiency  of  under¬ 
glass  space  wherein  their  pets  may  be  stored  through 
the  dull  season  to  warrant  their  working  up  their 
own  stock,  ha'e  need  to  be  up  and  doing,  for  the 
season  is  fast  wearing  to  a  close,  and  the  mercury 
may  ere  long  drop  below  the  freezing  point  when  the 
nights  are  c'ear. 

All  haste  should,  therefore,  be  made  towards  get¬ 
ting  in  what  cuttings  are  required,  for  every  day  of 
fine  weather  is  of  importance,  seeing  that  the  better 
rooted  the  cuttings  are  when  winter  sets  in,  the  better 
chance  have  they  of  passing  through  it,  and  coming 
up  bright  and  fresh  next  spring,  ft  is  naturally  a 
disagreeable  task  to  cut  about  and,  in  a  great 
measure  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  plants  in  the  beds  in 
order  to  obtain  cuttings,  and  most  gardeners  are  apt 
to  put  off  the  evil  day  for  as  long  as  possible,  but  it 
must  come  at  last,  and  too  much  procrastination  will 
then  be  found  to  have  been  a  very  real  evil. 

Pelargoniums  — In  most  cases  the  long  spell  of  dry, 
hot  weather  which  characterised  the  month  ofAugust 
has  caused  the  growth  of  the  plants  to  be  much 
less  rank  and  free  than  usual,  but  it  has  yielded  the 
compensating  advantage  of  dwarfer,  shorter  jointed 
and  firmer  growth,  so  that  while  cuttings  may  not  be 
quite  so  plentiful  as  they  have  been  in  other  years, 
they  are  of  far  better  material  and  likely  to  root 
better  and  to  s’aud  the  winter  with  greater  ease. 

In  taking  the  cuttings  select  stout,  healthy  shoots, 
from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  length.  These  will  require 
some  little  preparation  before  they  are  ready  for 
insertion.  The  lower  leaves  should  be  cut  off,  and 
the  leafy  bracts  also  removed,  together  with  all 
flowers  and  flower  buds.  Next  with  a  sharp  knife 
cut  through  the  stem  immediately  under  one  of  the 
joints  or  nodes,  taking  care  that  the  cut  is  straight 
and  clean,  otherwise  the  cutting  will  be  likely  to 
damp  off.  Some  cultivators  like  to  wilt  the  cuttings 
to  some  extent  by  laying  them  out  in  the  sun  for  a 
while,  they  being  of  opinion  that  by  drying  a  little 
of  the  sap  out  of  them  in  this  way  that  they  are  less 
liable  to  damp  off.  Whatever  our  opinions  may  be 
with  regard  to  the  validity  of  this  reason  for  the 
practice  there  can  at  least  be  but  little  need  for 
exercise  of  the  custom  this  year,  since  the  cuttings 
are  neither  soft  nor  sappy. 

The  soil  for  the  cuttings  is  not  a  very  important 
item,  for  it  does  not  require  to  be  rich.  If  nothing 
better  offers  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  old  soil 
heap,  where  by  passing  part  of  the  help  through  a 
riddle  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  a  quantity  of  suit¬ 
able  material  may  be  obtained.  If  more  is  wanted, 
some  of  this  old  soil  may  be  mixed  with  a  little 
fresh  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  nice  sprinkling  of 
sand,  for  it  is  important  that  the  soil  should  be 
mechanically  St,  even  if  it  be  rather  poor  in  plant 
food. 

For  all  practical  purposes  pots  are  the  handiest 
receptacles  for  the  cuttings,  for  they  can  be  so  easily 
stowed  away  on  shelves  near  the  glass,  which  boxes 
cannot  be.  In  large  establishments,  where  many 
thousands  of  cuttings  are  taken,  it  is  a  serious  matter 
to  find  pots  for  all,  but  these  conditions  do  not 
obtain  with  the  majority  of  amateurs.  In  filling  the 
pots  put  a  single  crock  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  if 
the  6o-size  be  used,  and  upon  this  put  a  handful  of 
the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost.  Then  follow  up 
with  the  soil,  makiug  it  quite  firm  by  means  of  pres¬ 
sure  with  the  fingers  and  a  few  taps  on  the  bench. 
Last  of  all  finish  off  with  a  layer  of  sand  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 

In  putting  in  the  cuttings  they  should  be  dibbled 


in  deep  enough  to  admit  of  them  having  a  good  hold 
of  the  soil,  which  must  be  made  firm  all  round  them 
— here  the  necessity  of  making  the  soil  ftrm  in  the 
first  place  when  filling  the  pots  will  be  abundantly 
manifested  A  6o-sized  pot  will  hold  five  cuttings 
comfortably,  four  of  them  being  placed  round  the 
sides,  and  one  in  the  middle. 

After  the  first  watering  the  pots  containing  the 
cuttings  should  be  stood  in  an  open  corner  in  the 
garden,  where  the  sun  and  the  wind  can  get  at  them. 
No  shading  is  necessary,  for  although  they  may  flag 
a  little  for  the  first  day  or  two  they  will  soon  begin 
to  pick  up,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  will  be 
looking  quite  fresh.  If  the  weather  keeps  bright  and 
warm  they  must  be  closely  looked  after  for  water, 
the  best  plan  being  to  go  over  them  all  with  a  rose 
can  after  the  sun  has  gone  off  them.  It  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  practice  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to 
dibble  in  the  cuttings  in  the  open  ground,  and  to  lift 
them  and  pot  them  up  upon  the  advent  of  frost. 
When  this  plan  is  favoured,  however,  the  cuttings 
should  be  taken  by  the  beginning  of  September  at 
the  latest,  otherwise  they  will  not  have  much  chance 
of  making  even  a  callus,  to  say  nothing  of  roots. 

Calceolarias.— These  have  not  flowered  so  freely 
as  usual,  for  the  dry  weather  during  the  last  month 
seems  to  have  been  almost  too  much  for  the  plants. 
Cuttings  are,  accordingly,  somewhat  scarce,  although 
what  there  are  are  so  firm  and  sturdy  that  with  a  little 
luck  every  one  of  them  should  root.  Where  only  a 
few  plants  are  wanted  a  few  shallow  pans  well 
drained  and  filled  with  very  sandy  soil  will  offer 
sufficient  space  for  the  cuttings.  These  pans  should 
be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  covered  with  a  hand- 
light  so  that  they  may  be  kept  close.  If  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  plants  are  wanted  we  should 
strongly  advise  the  making  up  of  a  bed  of  soil  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  the  dibbling  of  the  cuttings  in  it. 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  separate  this  part  of  the 
frame  from  the  remainder,  which  may  be  filled  with 
plants  requiring  a  fair  amount  of  ventilation.  A  few 
pieces  of  old  mats  or  a  thickness  or  two  of  tiffany 
will  be  all  that  is  required.  After  the  first  watering 
of  the  cuttings  they  should  be  kept  close  for  the 
first  week,  and  shaded  during  the  time  that  the  sun 
on  them,  but  after  the  expiration  of  that  time  they 
may  be  ventilated  a  little,  increasing  the  amount  of 
air  given  day  by  day  as  they  are  able  to  stand  it, 
until  during  mild  weather  in  the  winter  they  will 
bear  to  have  the  lights  pulled  right  off  them.  If  this 
course  of  treatment  is  followed  little  fear  of  damping 
off  need  be  entertained. 

Pentstemons— Although  these  handsome  and 
free-flowering  plants  can  easily  be  obtained  by  sow¬ 
ing  a  pinch  of  seed  in  spring  time,  propagation  by 
cuttings  is  followed,  when  stocks  of  favourite  varie¬ 
ties  have  to  be  worked  up.  Beds  of  mixed  seedlings 
are  very  pretty  and  ornamental  in  the  garden,  but 
not  infrequently  it  is  desired  to  have  a  line  or  a 
break  entirely  of  one  colour  for  the  sake  of  effect. 
The  present  time  is  the  most  convenient  in  the  whole 
year  to  obtain  these  stocks,  for  plenty  of  cuttings 
can  now  be  obtained  from  the  side  shoots  of  healthy 
plants.  These  cuttings  should  be  not  more  than 
4  in.  in  length,  and  should  consist  of  the  tips  of  side 
shoots,  which  have  not  flowered.  They  may  be 
dibbled  in  quite  closely  together,  just  allowing  the 
leaves  to  touch  in  the  rows,  and  with  about  2  in. 
of  clear  space  between  the  rows  themselves.  A 
bed  similar  to  that  made  up  for  the  Calceolarias  will 
suit  Pentstemons  admirably,  and,  indeed,  the  subse¬ 
quent  treatment  to  be  accorded  them  is  almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  given  the  Calceolarias,  so  that  the 
two  subjects  will  do  quite  well  in  the  same  frame. 

Yiolas. — Year  by  year  these  plants  increase  in 
popular  esteem,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
garden  in  which  they  do  not  enter  into  the  bedding 
arrangements  for  the  year.  There  are  so  many  fine 
named  sorts  to  propagate  and  keep  up  a  stock  of,  that 
not  infrequently  a  considerable  amount  of  room  is 
required  for  Violas  alone.  At  least  the  more  delicate 
varieties  should  be  given  the  shelter  of  a  frame 
during  the  winter,  although  for  most  of  the  sorts 
placed  on  a  border  b;neath  the  shelter  of  a  wall  facing 
to  the  south  will  give  all  the  protection  needed. 
Just  now  cuttings  can  be  had  in  abundance  from  the 
young  growths  thrown  up  from  the  bottom.  These 
should  be  carefully  selected,  and  the  longer  and  more 
straggling  of  them  passed  over  for  the  shorter  and 
more  vigorous  ones.  Make  up  a  bed  of  soil  in  a  frame, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  for  the  Calceolaxias  and 
Pentstemons,  but  do  not  put  so  much  sand  amongst 
the  compost,  and  add  rather  more  leaf  mould. --Rex. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 

A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"  Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Seedling  Chrysanthemums. — Ariel-.  The  plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  at  the  end  of  January  in  the 
present  year  should  bloom  this  autumn,  although 
they  may  be  rather  late.  The  dwarfness  of  which 
you  speak  as  being  characteristic  of  your  plants  may, 
or  may  not,  be  permanent.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  it  will  disappear  next  year,  for  the  plants  have 
not  as  yet  fully  developed  their  true  habit.  You  will 
probably  find  that  the  plants  which  you  may  select 
to  be  grown  on  next  year  will  be  taller  than  they  are 
this  season. 

Gathering  Pears. — Expedio  :  Pears  are  fit  to 
gather  when  the  fruit  will  part  readily  from  the  trees 
at  the  joint  in  the  footstalk,  on  the  application  of  a 
little  sideward  or  upward  pressure.  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien  is  ready  to  gather  now. 

Crested  Begonias.  —  In  a  batch  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  raised  from  a  packet  of  seed,  there  are 
several  single  flowers  carrying  a  crest  or  beard  on 
each  of  the  petals.  These  flowers  are  very  novel  and 
pretty.  Is  the  crested  Begonia  a  common  occur¬ 
rence  ? — Ayo. 

It  is  becoming  so,  although  it  is  quite  a  recent 
development  in  this  charming  and  popular  flower. 

Naming  Tuberous  Begonias.— R.  C.  :  It  will 
be  scarcely  worth  while  to  give  names  to  the 
varieties.  There  are  so  many  fine  ones,  nowadays. 
The  blooms  you  send  are  of  fair  quality,  but  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  about  them. 

Cabbage  for  Spring  Cutting.— Mearns  —  Enfield 
Market  ts  a  first-class  variety  with  large,  heavy 
heads.  Ellam’s  Early  Dwarf  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
small  headed  type.  It  is  very  sweet,  hardy  and 
early.  A  good  stock  of  Nonpareil  is  likewise  good. 
The  heads  are  of  medium  size,  solid  and  of  capital 
flavour. 

Soot  for  Chrysanthemums. — Tyro  :  We  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  sprinkling  the  soot  on  the  soil  in  the  pots. 
You  will  do  far  better  to  stick  to  the  old  plan  of  soak¬ 
ing  it  in  water. 

Clerodendron  Fallax  —  C.  T. :  This  pretty  Clero- 
dendron  may  certainly  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
but  we  much  prefer  to  sow  seed.  Seedlings  always 
make  more  shapely  plants,  they  grow  stronger, 
flower  better,  and  are  generally  more  satisfactory. 
If  you  keep  the  plants  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  or  an 
intermediate  house,  they  will  set  their  fruits  right 
enough,  but  they  will  not  do  it  in  a  cool  house. 

Lilium  auratum  with  Fasciated  Stems  — 
G.  R:  L. :  The  fasciation  of  the  stem  that  has  caused 
your  Lilium  to  bear  such  a  large  number  of  flowers 
is  comparatively  a  common  occurrence  with  Lilium 
auratum.  Several  cases  are  brought  to  our  notice 
each  year,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  others  in 
various  parts  of  thj  country  that  are  not  taken 
notice  of. 

Dahlias  not  Flowering  — Impatience  :  The  lack  of 
sunlight  is  probably  the  immediate  cause  of  your 
Dahlias  not  growing.  If  they  had  been  growing  in 
a  less  shaded  spot  they  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  in  flower  by  this  time.  The  leDgth  of  the 
stems  and  the  quantity  of  foliage  also  points  to  this. 
Possibly  also  they  are  very  tall  varieties  naturally. 
Another  year  you  should  make  an  effort  to  start  the 
plants  into  growth  under  glass. 

Rose  Ulrich  Brunner. — Geo.  N. :  This  Rose  was 
raised  by  M.  Levet  and  sent  out  in  1882. 


Strawberries  for  Forcing. — Extensa  :  Lose  no 
time  in  potting  up  the  young  plants,  you  are  several 
weeks  late  row.  You  are  quite  right  to  keep  all  the 
runners  cut  away,  for  they  would  only  rob  the 
crowns  of  nutriment  that  should  go  to  help  them 
plump  up. 

Pruning  Yews  — Jus.  B.  :  The  present  is  a  good 
time  for  pruning  the  Yew  trees.  You  may  cut  back 
nearly  to  the  old  wood,  but  take  care  not  to  cut  tco 
hard  or  the  trees  will  look  bare  and  unsightly. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  SEED  WAREHOUSES 
AND  SEED  TRIAL  GROUNDS  OF 
MESSRS.  BELL  &  BIEBERSTEDT, 
LEITH. 

I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurs  to  anybody  in  purchasing 
their  yearly  supply  of  seeds,  whether  for  the  garden 
or  farm,  what  an  enormous  organisation  there  must 
be,  so  to  speak,  behind  the  scenes  in  order  to  supply 
the  wants  of  a  gigantic  trade  like  the  seed  business. 


Grasses,  Turnip  and  garden  seeds.  The  floor  space 
of  these  various  buildings  comprises  some  70,000 
sq.  ft.  Passing  through  the  commercial  offices  I 
noted  several  rows  of  clerks  engaged,  doubtless  a 
necessary  corollary  to  deal  with  the  ramifications  of 
such  a  business,  demanding  correspondence  in 
nearly  all  European  languages,  besides  the  detailed 
work  of  sampling  and  dealing  with  the  shipping 
orders;  and  my  attention  was  especially  attracted 
by  the  perfect  system  the  firm  has  realised  for  the 


continually,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  pressure  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  so  great  has  been  the  development  in 
this  department.  Messrs.  Eell  &  Bieberstedt,  I  found, 
have  separate  floors  devoted  to  the  storing  of  the 
Perennial  Ryegrasses,  which  are  brought  in  from  all 
the  growing  districts  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  whilst 
the  last  two  floors  at  the  top  of  the  building  are 
set  apart  entirely  for  home  and  imported  Italian  Rye¬ 
grasses.  The  premises  adjoining  are  occupied 
by  the  considerable  machinery  which  the  cleaning  of 


Reflecting  upon  the  big  wholesale  concerns,  which 
are  a  necessity  to  the  life  of  other  trades,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  a  visit  to  some  of  our  better  known  seed 
centres  should  be  a  matter  of  considerable  interest. 
Nor  was  I  disappointed  when  upon  calling  at  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Bell  &  Bieberstedt,  at 
Leith,  whom  I  know  to  be  largely  interested  both 


Seed  Trial  Grounds,  Lochend  Road,  Leith. 

actual  testing  of  seeds  in  the  matter  of  purity 
and  growth.  A  trained  botanist  is  occupied 
solely  in  this  department,  and  finds  ample  -  to 
occupy  his  time  and  energies,  and  upon  this  section 
of  the  work  very  much  of  course  depends. 

In  the  Clover  seed  stores,  which  are  capable 
of  holding  many  hundred  tons  of  the  different 


all  the  various  kinds  of  seeds  go  through.  Some¬ 
thing  like  twenty  or  more  machines  are  engaged  at 
once,  and  one  may  be  sure  that  these  are  pretty  well 
up-to-date  by  reason  of  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  the  work  required  of  them. 

What  I  learnt  was  that  a  new  department  is 
devoted  to  the  handling  of  vegetable,  flower  and  root 


Warehouses  of  Messrs.  Bell  &  Bieberstedt. 


at  home  and  abroad  as  wholesale  seed  merchants 
and  growers,  and  whose  connection  mutt  be  as  ex¬ 
tensive  and  varied  as  any.  En  route  to  the  north  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  drop  off  at  Edinburgh  and 
hie  me  to  Leith,  where,  at  the  firm's  offices  in 
Coburg  Street,  one  of  the  principals  assured  me  of 
the  interest  and  welcome  he  most  cordially  extended, 
and  to  that  gentleman  I  am  personally  indebted  for 
an  interesting  excursion  through  the  numerous  ware¬ 
houses  used  for  the  cleaning  and  storing  of  Clover, 


varieties  of  this  genus,  there  were  many  busy 
hands  engaged  in  the  handling  of  seeds  in 
quantity,  much  of  which  was  destined  for  export  as 
well  as  for  the  home  trade.  From  the  Clover  seed 
stores  we  went  along  to  other  floors,  utilised  princi¬ 
pally  for  the  warehousing  of  Natural  grasses,  and 
where  the  process  of  cleaning  was  an  interesting 
thing  to  witness.  Although  considerable  quantities 
can  be  dealt  with  in  a  day,  the  requirements  of  the 
business  involves  the  work  going  forward  almost 


seeds.  This  also  necessitates  a  great  deal  of  labour, 
and  a  considerable  staff  was  also  engaged  here  in  the 
very  necessary  work  of  cleansing  the  fresh  arrival  of 
new  seeds  required  for  the  coming  season’s  trade. 
The  picking  of  garden  Peas  and  Beans  seemed  to  be 
quite  a  business  in  itself,  whilst  ihe  counting  of  the 
various  pot  trials  was  another  mystery  into  which  I 
was  initiated.  As  an  adjunct  to  all  this  we  came 
across  another  warehouse  devoted  to  miscellaneous 
garden  requisites. 
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From  the  warehouses  we  went  away  to  the  trial 
grounds  belonging  to  the  firm,  which  are  situated  in 
the  Lochend  Road,  about  half  way  between  Leith 
and  Edinburgh,  and  exactly  opposite  the  Loch,  on 
pleasantly  risiDg  ground.  There  can  be  seen  from 
this  spot  the  famous  Salisbury  Craig  with  Arthur’s 
seat  and  Calton  Hill  reaching  away  to  the  west, 
whilst  on  the  other  side  a  good  view  of  the  Forth 
and  North  Berwick  makes  up  a  pretty  panorama. 
These  grounds  are  certainly  well  worth  a  visit.  It 
was  most  surprising  to  view  with  what  repletion 
and  severity  the  test  of  garden  and  farm  seeds  are 
here  subjected  :  not  only  are  trials  made  of  the  seeds 
which  have  been  sent  out  during  the  past  season,  but 
also  samples  of  all  incoming  contracts,  which, in  a  large 
business  of  this  kind,  are  bound  to  be  very  numerous, 
very  varied,  and  very  large.  Long  rows  of  Peas, 
like  so  many  regiments,  Beans,  Beet  and  Cabbages 
were  right  and  left,  both  the  garden  and  farm  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  latter  succulent  vegetables  being  very 
much  In  evidence. 

The  famous  Musselburgh  Leek  of  which  Messrs. 
Bell  &  Bieberstedt  hold  one  of  the  finest  stocks 
in  the  kingdom  was  also  represented,  whilst  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Broccoli,  Radishes,  and  Onions  all  had  their 
representative  shares  of  ground  alloted.  I  did  not 
attempt  to  count  the  Lettuce,  and  my  notes  of  the 
trials  under  treatment  may  be  completed  with 
Savoys  and  Turnip  seeds,  together  with  the  ioi 
varieties  of  other  things  which  there  is  no  need  to 
particularise  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
whole  of  these  trials  reach  a  total  of  some  3,000  or 
4,000  rows.  One  other  item  equally  worthy  of  note 
is  the  130  sorts  of  Sweet  Peas,  indicating  to  some 
extent  the  wonderful  popularity  of  the  latter.  As  I 
have  said,  these  grounds  and  the  establishment 
generally  are  well  worth  a  visit,  and  doubtless  this 
month  especially  will  afford  much  that  is  interesting 
to  all  those  that  are  in  a  position  to  do  so. — Gyp. 

- 4* - 

A  KENTISH  SEED  FARM. 

The  continued  dry  weather  has  been  very  unfavour¬ 
able  for  the  growth  of  many  crops,  but  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  harvesting  of  cereals,  Hops,  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds  alike  are  thankful  for  the  sunshine 
and  the  dry  time.  The  flowers  and  vegetables  in¬ 
tended  for  the  production  of  seed  are  much  dwarfer 
than  usual,  but  that  is  an  advantage  rather  than 
otherwise,  as  the  plants  devote  their  energies  to  the 
production  of  seed  in  the  primary  and  best  flowers. 
We  visited  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Orpington,  Kent,  the  other  day  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  China  Asters,  and  inspected  other  sub¬ 
jects,  for  many  things  are  grown  here.  The  soil  in 
this  district  is  a  heavy,  binding  loam  of  no  great 
depth  overlying  the  chalk,  and  would  be  a  rich  one 
provided  it  got  a  deal  of  working,  and  if  the  rainfall 
was  heavier. 

Home  Grown  China  Asters. 

On  the  last  occasion  of  our  visit  two  years  ago  the 
rainfaill  at  this  period  of  the  year  was  heavy  enough 
in  all  conscience,  and  the  Asters  grew  very  tall, 
but  the  prospects  of  a  good  harvest  of  seed 
were  very  moderate.  This  year  the  plants  are  par¬ 
ticularly  dwarf;  the  flower  heads  are  now  getting 
past  their  best,  and  the  harvest  prospects  are  good. 
In  fairly  average  seasons  the  production  of  seed  is 
sufficient  to  raise  hopes  that  the  home  grown  article 
will  materially  reduce  the  necessity  for  dependence 
upon  Continental  supplies.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 
seem  to  have  considerable  faith  in  the  return  for 
labour  expended  on  this  crop,  for  they  have  two 
large  plantations  consisting  in  the  aggregate  of 
75,000  plants.  They  have  a  fine  effect  when  seen  at 
a  distance,  on  account  of  the  masses  of  various 
coIouts  alternating  with  one  another  in  bands  across 
the  field.  The  Quilled  Asters  are  varied  and  gener¬ 
ally  fine,  though  remarkably  dwarf.  The  different 
colours  are  very  numerous,  some  of  the  sorts  being 
indicated  by  the  colours  such  as  Dark  Blue,  Violet 
and  White  Centre,  Lilac  and  White  Centre,  &c. 
Most  of  them  have,  however,  received  special 
names.  Oxonian  is  dark  blue  with  a  white  centre, 
and,  while  it  commemorates  Oxford  blue,  its  counter¬ 
part,  Cambridge  blue,  is  met  with  in  the  light  blue, 
neat, pretty  and  floriferous  Alexandria,  or  even  in  that 
named  Lilac  and  White  Centre,  for  in  our  opinion 
the  latter  is  more  blue  or  lavender  than  lilac.  Very 
fine  also  are  Mrs.  Walker,  white ;  Princess  of 
Wales,  silvery-rose,  with  a  white  centre,  till  fully 
developed;  Red  Nugent,  deep  purple-red;  Model 


Pink,  pink  ;  Grace  Darling,  soft  lilac ;  Snowflake, 
pure  white  when  fully  developed ;  and  Purple 
Prince,  a  large,  dark  violet-purple  variety.  Duchess 
of  Albany  is  cream-white  with  a  lemon  centre,  and 
Lemon  Queen  is  the  most  decidedly  yellow  Aster  yet 
obtained.  Princess  Royal  is  purple,  and  Annie 
Watts  is  purple,  mottled  with  white.  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh  is  red  with  a  white  centre  ;  the  Queen, 
deep  rose;  Modesty,  silvery-pink;  Unique,  pale 
rose ;  and  Lord  Salisbury,  dark  blue,  lined  with 
white,  is  a  new  variety.  The  noble  strain  of  quilled 
Asters  is  thus  abundantly  represented  by  every 
possible  shade  occurring  in  the  China  Aster,  and 
possessing  distinctness. 

Dwarf  Comet  Asters  are  as  the  name  specifies 
and  very  floriferous.  They  do  not  exceed  a  height 
of  6  in.,  though  we  suspect  they  would"  be  taller  iu  a 
wet  season,  or  in  rich,  moist  soil.  All  the  varieties 
are  indicated  by  their  colour  equivalents  only,  such 
as  Crimson  and  White,  Rose  and  White,  Light  Blue 
and  White,  Carmine  (extremely  floriferous),  Rosy- 
Carmine,  Rose,  Lilac,  Crimson,  Light  Blue,  White 
and  other  shades  of  colour. 

Giant  Comet  Asters  are,  in  our  opinion,  more 
handsome  than  the  dwarf  ones,  the  large  heads  and 
long  drooping  florets  recalling  the  Japanese  race  of 
Chrysanthemums,  by  their  free  and  easy  grace,  de¬ 
void  of  the  stiffness  of  the  more  formal  though  neat 
heads  occurring  yn  other  strains.  Beautiful  varieties 
are  White,  Violet  and  White,  White  Passing  to 
Light  Blue,  White  Tinted  Rose,  Rose  and  White, 
and  Dark  Violet,  which  is  a  large  and  showy  flower. 
Other  colours  are  indicated  by  Rose  and  White, 
Lavender,  Azure  Blue  and  White,  Bright  Blue, 
edged  White,  Blue,  a  darker  variety  than  the 
previous  one  and  self-coloured  ;  and  Yellow,  a  very 
pale  shade  of  lemon.  The  Bride  is  a  beautiful  blush- 
white  variety. 

Smaller  lots  include  various  other  strains, 
prominent  amongst  which  are  the  Dwarf  Paeony 
mixed  Asters,  including  white,  crimson,  rosy-pink, 
purple,  blue,  violet  and  other  shades.  Tall  Paeony 
Asters  also  find  a  place ;  and  so  does  Mignon  White, 
a  small-flowered  and  very  free  variety.  The  strain 
of  Ray  Asters  is  comparatively  new,  of  which  White 
has  long  narrow  and  quilled  florets,  recalling  some 
of  the  types  of  Chrysanthemum.  Equally  handsome 
is  Bright  Rose,  also  a  "  ray  ”  variety. 

The  Victoria  Asters  are,  perhaps,  equally  as 
numerous  as  the  quilled  sorts,  a  sure  indication  of 
their  popularity  and  utility.  They  are  relatively 
very  dwarf,  and  form  little  bushes,  covered  with 
blossom.  Their  colours  are  indicated  by  such 
names  as  Peach  Blossom,  Purple  Violet,  Crimson 
and  White,  Light  Lilac,  Rosy  Lilac,  Apple  Blossom, 
Flesh  (a  very  delicate  shade),  Rose  Tinged  White, 
Light  Blue  Edged  White  (a  very  handsome  colour) 
and  Dark  Blue  and  White  (equally  handsome  and  a 
shapely  flower).  Rose  Tinged  White,  mentioned 
above,  is  darkest  in  the  centre  when  young,  but  old 
flowers  fade  to  a  soft  and  pretty  silvery-white  or 
blush.  The  counterfoil  of  this  is  White  Tinged 
Rose,  for  the  old  flowers  are  the  darkest  and  of  a 
self  rose.  Bright  and  lively  hues  are  Violet,  Dark 
Blue,  White  and  Azure  Blue  (the  dark  colour  ulti¬ 
mately  obtaining  the  mastery),  and  Crimson.  The 
far  side  of  this  plantation  was  made  up  of  four  long 
beds  each  of  White  and  Yellow,  the  latter  being  a 
very  pale  shade  of  lemon,  but  quite  distinct  from  the 
white.  British  grown  Asters  are  thus  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  above,  which  consist  chiefly  of  the 
more  popular  strains  amongst  gardeners  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Glasshouses. 

During  the  harvesting  season  every  available  and 
suitable  place  is  occupied  with  seed,  undergoing  the 
drying  process  preparatory  to  its  being  cleaned. 
On  the  benches  of  a  greenhouse  we  noted  White 
Candytuft,  crimson,  bronze  and  golden  crown,  dark 
rose,  violet,  white,  golden-yellow  and  other  shades  of 
Cockscombs.  A  batch  of  Celosia  pyramidalis  was 
ripening  its  seeds,  and  in  the  far  end  of  the  house  is 
a  batch  of  the  same  thing  in  full  flower,  in  crimson, 
yellow  and  violet-crimson  varieties.  Tuberous 
Begonias  are  also  grown  inside  and  in  the  open. 

Tomatos  are  represented  by  a  houseful  of  the  new 
Golden  Jubilee  carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  on 
robust  stems.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  enormous  cropper, 
and  the  ripe  fruits  vary  from  golden  yellow  to  those 
that  are  more  or  less  flushed  with  a  handsome  shade 
of  orange.  A  few  of  Dobbie’s  Champion  are  grown 
in  the  same  house,  but  most  of  this  variety  is  at 


Rothesay.  The  Cropper  produces  an  abundance  of 
nearly  globular  fruits  of  small  size.  Dobbie’s  Im¬ 
proved  Conference,  in  the  open  air,  takes  the  place 
of  the  latter,  and  is  fruiting  abundantly.  It  also 
does  better  at  Orpington  than  Dobbie's  Champion. 
Cherry  and  Golden  Drop  are  both  small  varieties, 
being,  in  fact,  about  the  size  of  Cherries  or  Goose¬ 
berries,  now  fruiting  most  abundantly  and  ripening 
in  the  open  air.  They  are  very  solid  and  of  excel¬ 
lent  flavour. 

(To  be  continued.) 

-  »l» - 

SPORTING  CAPE  PRIMROSES. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  for  study  and1 
investigation  which  comes  under  the  cultivator's 
notice  is  that  of  “  Sports  ” — interesting,  because  it 
baffles  and  puzzles  even  the  greatest  thinkers.  Why 
a  plant  should  produce  a  flower  (perhaps  a  solitary 
one)  differing  in  its  character  from  its  fellows,  with 
certain  organs  suppressed  and  others  developed  at 
their  expense,  cannot  be  explained.  The  Rev  Prof, 
Henslow,  in  his  instructive  lectures  delivered  at  the 
R.H.S.  Gardens  in  July  last,  admitted  this, and  gave 
those  who  were  privileged  to  hear  him  much 
valuable  food  for  reflection  on  this  subject,  and,  to 
mention  one  instance,  he  gave  us  (amongst  many 
other  most  useful  sketches  of  the  evolution  of  some 
florist's  flower)  an  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Gloxinia,  and  compared  by  illustrations  the  present 
erect  and  brilliantly  coloured  flowers  with  one  of  the 
parents,  G.  speciosa,  with  its  small  drooping  flowers 
and  long  ungainly  leaves.  The  process  of  improve¬ 
ment  (I  use  the  word  in  the  florist’s  sense)  was 
effected  by  Nature.  The  florist  watched  and  selected 
till  he  gained  his  end. 

There  has  come  under  my  notice  during  the  past 
few  days  amongst  a  batch  of  hybrid  Streptocarpus 
an  instance  of  sportiveness  in  three  different  plants, 
each  sport  differing  in  detail  slightly,  but  agreeing  in 
this  respect,  the  erect  position  of  the  flower  which 
sports  and  a  tendency  in  each  to  become  uniform  in 
shape  and  size  of  the  lobes  of  the  limb  of  the  corolla. 
No.  1  is  a  terminal  flower,  perfectly  erect  and 
solitary ;  the  fine  lobes  of  the  corolla  limb  are  equal 
and  spreading;  perfect  stamens  are  wanting,  four 
rudimentary  ones  being  visible.  The  colour  is  pale 
blue  without  any  of  the  violet  markings  which 
characterise  all  other  flowers  on  the  plant. 

No.  2  has  an  erect  flower,  terminal,  with  six  lobes 
to  the  limb  of  the  corolla.  One  of  the  anterior  lobes 
is  slightly  irregular,  or  more  fully  developed  than  the 
others,  this  lobe  alone  being  marked  with  purple  in 
the  same  way  as  the  trifid  lobes  of  the  normal  flowers 
on  the  plant.  One  stamen  only  is  developed. 

No.  3  is  an  erect  flower,  the  central  one  on  a  nine- 
flowered  peduncle.  The  lobes  of  the  limb  of  the 
corolla  are  spreading  and  equal,  and  the  remarkable 
thing  about  this  flower  is  that  it  has  five  perfect 
stamens,  their  anthers  closely  pressing  round  the 
stigma. 

In  all  other  flowers  of  Streptocarpus  I  have 
experienced  I  have  only  observed  two  perfect 
stamens,  which  appear  to  be  adpressed  by  their 
anthers  to  the  underside  of  the  somewhat  bent 
stigma.  The  three  plants  producing  these  sports  are 
growing  side  by  side  planted  out  in  a  Peach  house 
border,  and  are  about  eighteen  months  old. 

I  observed  a  similar  instance  in  another  plant 
about  a  month  ago,  and  being  very  busy  at  the  time 
I  fertilised  the  flower,  and  marked  it  by  a  strand  of 
bast,  and  a  week  later  was  unlucky  enough  to  cut  off 
the  seed  capsule  accidentally.  Actions  and  flowers 
are  alike  uncertain  sometimes. — Arthur  Pentney. 

[A  day  or  two  after  the  above  note  reached  us, a  box 
of  the  ordinary  hybrid  Streptocarpi  came  from  Mr. 
Pentney,  the  more  remarkable  ones  being  retained 
upon  the  plants,  as  he  has  further  designs  upon  them, 
Two  flowers  were,  however,  sent,  showing  the  three 
posterior  stamens  partially  developed,  and  exhibiting 
distinct  filaments,  whereas  in  the  normal  state  of 
Streptocarpus,  these  three  are  represented  by  small 
knobs  terminating  as  many  slender  ribs  on  the  corolla 
tube.  Independently  of  these  interesting  curiosities 
we  cannot  overlook  the  beauty  and  utility  of  the 
flowers  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  decoration. 
The  flower  scapes  carried  from  two  to  four  large 
flowers,  of  various  shades  of  rose,  purple,  blue, 
purple-blue,  and  violet,  in  many  combinations,  the 
colours  occasionally  being  quite  intense.  The  lower 
three  segments  were  generally  marked  with  crimson 
or  violet  lines  and  bands,  sometimes  almost  black. 
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The  long  stalks  of  these  flowers  should  render  them 
serviceable  for  cut  flower  purposes,  for  certain  kinds 
of  work  at  least.  Ed.] 


PANSIES  FROM  ROTHESAY. 

A  box  of  named  varieties  of  fancy  Pansies  has  reached 
us  from  Messrs.  Alexander  Lister  &  Son,  Meadow- 
bank  Nurseries,  Barone  Road,  Rothesay,  N.B.  A  new 
one  for  1898  is  Mrs.  Whitehead,  notable  for  the  size  of 
the  violet  blotches  and  the  pale  lavender  top  petals. 
The  blotches  on  Jeannie  R.  Lister,  Bernard  Dalton, 
James  Erskine, Col. Buchanan, Dr. Jamieson  and  Adam 
McFarlane  are  also  fine  and  of  a  rich  shade  of  violet, 
while  the  edges  of  the  three  lower  petals,  and  some¬ 
times  also  the  upper,  are  yellow.  The  last-named  is 
a  new  variety  for  this  year  and  handsome  in  shape. 
Another  showy  golden-yellow  edged  variety  is  W.  H. 
Clark,  also  notable  for  its  glossy,  velvety-maroon 
blotches  and  the  purple  edges  to  its  upper  petals.  Of 
the  above  varieties  we  like  all  of  them  except  Dr. 
Jamieson,  but  that  may  be  merely  a  matter  of 
taste. 

Creamy  or  white  edged  varieties  were  also  fairly 
well  represented.  The  blotches  in  all  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  sorts  were  of  a  rich  violet,  and  generally 
well  defined.  The  broad  purplish-red  band  on  the 
upper  petals  of  David  G.  McKay  was  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  edges  of  the  upper  petals  of  Jessie 
H.  McNeil  were  darker,  but  of  a  more  intense  shade 
of  purple.  The  variety  is  new  for  this  year,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  handsome.  The  top  petals  of  Marmion 
were  more  or  less  shaded  with  lavender.  The  top 
petals  of  Mrs  Jas.  Inglis  were  also  margined.  A 
few  had  the  greater  area  of  the  top  petals  either 
white  or  pale  yellow,  with  a  small  violet  blotch  or  a 
few  lines  of  the  same  colour  in  the  centre.  They 
included  Miss  Stirling,  Mysie  Paul,  Britannia  and 
Alice  Lister,  which  added  considerably  to  the  variety 
amongst  the  collection.  Messrs.  Lister  are 
enthusiastic  growers  of  Pansies  and  successful  ex¬ 
hibitors. 

- -1—  ■■  - 

THE  BEAUTY  AND  ORDER  OF 
GARDEN  SCENERY. 

( Concluded  from  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  S12.) 

Another  point  which  I  may  also  mention  here, 
which,  if  mistakes  are  to  be  avoided,  must  be  done 
by  the  proper  method,  is  the  labelling  of  plants.  Of 
course  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  so  long  as  we  label 
every  one  individually,  such  as  trees,  bushes,  or  pot 
plants;  but  when  we  put  in  young  stuff,  such  as 
bedding  plants  in  rows,  the  labels  must  be  put  in  by 
the  proper  method,  otherwise,  should  strange  hands 
happen  to  be  at  the  lifting  of  them,  mixtures  are  sure 
to  be  the  result.  The  labels  should  always  be  put  in 
with  the  reading  facing  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  or 
in  the  case  of  borders,  the  walk;  and  the  backs 
should  face  the  plants  they  are  to  represent.  Should 
there  be  more  than  one  line  of  plants,  they  should 
always  be  to  the  right  hand  when  reading  the  label, 
and  then  no  mistakes  need  occur,  although  there  be 
a  complete  change  of  men  at  the  place  between  the 
time  of  putting  in  and  the  time  of  lifting  again. 
Then  again  in  leaving  off  work  for  meals  or  any  other 
temporary  cause,  always  leave  your  work  and  tools 
in  an  orderly  manner.  Do  not  throw  them  down  and 
run  off  the  nearest  way  to  the  walk  at  the  minute 
the  breakfast  or  dinner  bell  rings.  Such  conduct  is 
highly  offensive  to  well  regulated  minds  ;  it  looks  as 
if  the  body  commanded  the  mind,  which  should  never 
be  the  case.  It  should  always  be  shown  that  the 
body  is  in  complete  subjection  to  the  mind,  and  that 
the  governing  mind  is  a  refined  one.  Also  in  walking 
to  and  from  your  work,  or  at  any  other  time  when 
passing  through  any  part  of  the  garden,  a  sharp  look 
out  should  be  kept  for  weeds  or  other  things  out  of 
place ;  by  removing  them,  or  part  of  them,  as  you  go 
along,  much  serviceable  work  can  be  done,  especially 
on  walks  and  edgings,  and  in  passing  through  hot 
houses. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  things  I  consider  neces¬ 
sary  for  gardeners  to  do  to  attain  this  beauty  and 
order  in  their  garden  scenery.  Before  leaving  this 
phase  of  the  subject  I  may  also  add  these  words  of 
Loudon  with  regard  to  the  personal  habits  and  clean¬ 
liness  of  the  gardeners  themselves.  He  says,  "  Let 
your  dress  be  clean,  neat,  simple  and  harmonious  in 
form  and  colour;  in  your  movements  maintain  an 
erect  position,  easy  and  free  gait  and  motion ;  let 
your  manners  be  respectful  and  decorous  to  your 


superiors;  conduct,  fair  and  agreeable  to  your 
equals  ;  elevate,  ameliorate  and  otherwise  improve 
any  raw,  crude,  harsh,  or  unharmonious  features  in 
your  physiognomy  by  occupying  your  mind  with 
agreeable  and  useful  ideas,  and  by  constantly  in¬ 
structing  yourself  by  reading.  Remember  that  you 
are  paid  and  maintained  by  and  for  the  use  and 
pleasure  of  your  employer,  who  may  no  more  wish 
to  see  a  dirty,  ragged,  uncouth  looking,  grinning  or 
conceited  biped  in  his  garden,  than  a  starved,  hag¬ 
gard,  untutored  horse  in  his  stable.” 

We  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  clause  in  my 
paper,  namely,  how  to  keep  this  beauty  and  order  in 
garden  scenery.  Of  course,  all  that  I  have  already 
said  must  be  followed  up,  but  that  is  not  all.  It  is 
one  thing  to  make  a  place  appear  perfect  to  a  chance 
visitor  passing  through  it,  and  quite  another  to  keep 
it  pleasant  and  attractive  for  our  employers  who  may 
be  walking  through  it  every  day.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  most  beautiful  scenes  get  monotonous 
and  dull  when  seen  together.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  rural  nature  let  no  one  shut  himself  up  and 
think  he  will  be  perfectly  happy,  lest  he  be  forced 
with  the  satirist  to  ask, 

*'  What  is  nature  ?  Ring  her  changes  round ; 

Her  three  flat  notes  are,  water,  plants  and 
ground. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  if  we  are  to  keep  up  the 
interest  and  pleasure  that  our  employers  derive  from 
walking  in  the  garden  we  must  keep  up  an  endless 
round  of  alterations  and  improvements.  There  are 
many  ways  by  which  this  may  be  accomplished  ; 
take,  for  instance,  the  conservatory.  Here  most  of 
the  stuff  being  in  pots,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
keep  up  a  continual  change  by  bringing  in  one  class 
of  plants  in  succession  to  another. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  here  as  well  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  garden  neat  and  effective 
arrangement  goes  a  long  way  in  keeping  up  a  never 
failing  interest  for  all  visitors.  No  man,  unless  he 
be  exceptionally  gifted,  is  able  to  keep  up  this  con¬ 
tinual  round  of  improvements  all  by  himself.  We 
must  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  new  and  im¬ 
proved  systems  of  filling  flower  beds,  of  grouping 
and  arranging  plants,  or  of  training  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  and  numerous  other  things,  not  forgetting,  of 
course,  to  secure  at  the  same  time  the  best  methods 
of  cultivation.  We  cannot  get  perfection  in  arrange¬ 
ment  or  training,  if  we  have  not  good,  healthy,  well 
cultivated  plants  to  commence  with.  There  are 
numerous  ways  by  which  we  may  assist  ourselves  on 
these  points  by  keeping  ourselves  well  posted  up  in 
garden  literature  ;  by  visiting  other  gardens  ;  attend¬ 
ing  flower  shows  and  mutual  improvement  associa¬ 
tions;  and  many  others  where  we  will,  no  doubt, 
always  be  picking  up  some  hints  which  will  help  us 
in  our  endeavour 

To  improve  the  scenes  around  us 
In  a  neat  and  proper  way, 

Tdat  pleasure  may  surround  us, 

On  whatever  walks  we  stray. 

Jaynes  Good. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  OF  IRELAND — 

August  26th. 

The  autumn  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  Ireland  was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  have  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  a  display 
which  was  better  than  anything  that  has  preceded 
it,  for  it  surpassed  even  last  year's  fixture,  which  was 
rendered  such  a  huge  success  by  the  visit  of  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York. 
The  weather  was  inclined  to  be  showery,  but  this 
did  not  apparently  cause  any  falling  off  ia  the 
attendance.  The  show  was  opened  at  2  p.m.,  and 
from  that  hour  onwards  the  influx  of  visitors  was 
very  great.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  the  Countess  Cadogan 
paid  their  promised  visit  and  were  received  and  con¬ 
ducted  round  by  Lord  Iveagh,  Mr.  Langlois  Lefroy, 
D.L.,  honorary  secretary  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jervis  White,  and  other  gentlemen.  Their  Excel¬ 
lencies  expressed  themselves  highly  pleased  with 
everything  they  saw. 

The  non-competitive  exhibits  were  numerous  and 
comprised  much  that  was  creditable  to  the  various 
firms  sending  them.  Messrs.  C.  Ramsay  &  Sons, 
Ball’s  Bridge  Nurseries,  had  a  remarkably  brilliant 
display  of  cut  Roses,  Dahlias,  Begonias  and  Asters, 


and  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  and  other  foliage 
plants.  Mr.  Richard  Hartland,  The  Lough  Nur¬ 
series,  Cork,  well  sustained  his  reputation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  tuberous  Begonia  by  a  marvellously 
fine  display.  The  varieties  Lady  Ashbrook,  bright 
canary  yellow ;  Lord  Ashbrook,  salmon-pink,  with 
white  centre;  and  Mr.  H.  R.  O’Kearney,  cerise;  all 
attracted  special  attention. 

Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Buccleugh  Nurseries,  Hawick, 
received  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  capital  lot  of  Carna¬ 
tions.  Messrs.  O’Grady  &  Son,  The  Nurseries, 
Portadown,  also  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for 
Begonias.  The  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  sent 
by  Mr.  Moore,  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
contained  much  that  was  rare  and  beautiful.  Messrs. 
Clibran  &  Sons,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham  ;  and 
Messrs.  Watson  &  Son,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  were 
also  represented. 

Competitive  Classes. 

Plants. — Mrs.  Pease,  Willow  Park  (gardener,  Mr. 
James  M'Kenzie),  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  six 
exotic  Ferns,  distinct,  but  his  exhibit  well  deserved 
the  first  prize  it  received.  The  best  six  Coleuses, 
distinct,  came  from  Mrs.  McCann,  Simmonscourt 
Road  (gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Goff),  with  J.  Miller, 
Esq.,  Baggotrath  House  (gardener,  Mr.  P.  Geoghe- 
gan),  as  second.  Mrs.  Pease  led  for  six  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  and  J.  C.  Parkes,  Esq.,  Adilee,  Dundrum 
(gardener,  Mr.  Ed.  Dunne),  for  six  single-flowered 
tuberous  Begonias.  General  Sir  Roger  Palmer, 
Bart.,  Kenwil  Park,  Rush  (gardener,  Mr.  Nevin 
Stringer),  had  the  best  specimen  Orchid. 

Cut  Flowers. — As  may  be  expected  Dahlias 
were  well  to  the  fore,  and  there  was  a  keen  struggle 
for  the  prizes.  The  premier  prize  for  thirty-six 
show  and  fancy  blooms  in  twenty  four  varieties  went 
to  R.  Hamilton  Stubber,  Esq.,  Moyne  Division 
(gardener,  Mr.  P.  Flanagan),  the  second  prize  falling 
to  the  lot  of  Mr.  John  McLennan,  gardener  to  Lord 
Carew,  Castle  Boro’.  Mr.  McLennan  was  first  in  the 
class  for  twenty-four  blooms  in  twelve  varieties, 
other  than  shows  or  fancies.  Mr.  J.  L.  McKillar, 
gardener  to  Lord  Ashbrook,  Durrow  Castle,  had  the 
winning  stand  of  twenty-four  Cactus  blooms  in 
not  less  than  nine  varieties,  Mr.  J.  McLennan  taking 
second  place.  Lord  Cloncurry,  Lyons  (gardener, 
Mr.  Wm.  Rigg),  led  for  twelve  bunches  of  three 
blooms  each  of  Pompon  varieties. 

There  were  also  some  capital  stands  of  Roses. 
Here  Mr.  Wm.  Rigg  was  successful  in  winning  first 
for  twenty-four  trusses  in  twelve  varieties,  the  second 
being  carried  off  by  Mr.  A.  Porter,  gardener  to  Lord 
Ashtown,  Woodlawn.  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  & 
Sons,  Newtownards,  won  for  the  48’s  in  twenty-four 
varieties,  with  a  really  magnificent  lot.  Mr.  Rigg 
scored  another  well  merited  success  for  the  stand  of 
twelve  trusses  in  six  varieties,  whilst  Mr.  A.  Porter 
was  first  for  twelve  blooms  of  Teas  in  six  varieties. 

Mr.  Porter  led  for  twelve  spikes  of  Gladioli  in  six 
varieties,  showing  fine  material,  and  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  &  Sons  were  credited  with  another  first  for 
twenty-four  spikes  of  distinct  varieties  of  the  same 
handsome  flower. 

Tuberous  Begonias  were  a  special  feature.  Mr. 
J.  L.  McKillar  here  scored  a  notable  success  in  win¬ 
ning  Lady  Ashtown’s  Challenge  Cup,  value  £10,  for 
forty- eight  blooms,  twenty-four  singles  and  twenty- 
four  double,  and  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties  of 
each  section.  Mr.  McKillar’s  exhibit  was  a  really 
superb  one. 

The  Challenge  Cup  presented  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  H.  Jervis  White,  Healthfield,  Wexford,  for 
twenty-four  bunches  of  three  blooms  each  of  Carna¬ 
tions,  was  well  won  by  Surgeon-General  Beaumont 
(gardener,  Mr.  Lindon)  with  some  capital  flowers. 
Mr.  Mitchison,  gardener  to  Colonel  C.  F.  Crichton, 
won  the  first  of  the  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Henderson  &  Sons,  Fortfield  Nurseries,  for  twelve 
bunches  of  distinct,  named  sorts  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Fruit  made  a  brave  show.  Mr.  R.  McKenna,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Lady  Emily  Howard  Bury,  Charleville 
Forest,  Tullamore,  King's  Co.,  was  first  for  six 
bunches  of  Grapes,  consisting  of  two  bunches  each  of 
three  varieties ;  Mr.  T.  Bradshaw,  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  Hillsborough  Castle,  was 
second  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Porter,  third. 

Mr.  Alleby,  gardener  to  J.  Malcolm  Inglis,  Esq., 
had  the  best  two  bunches  of  white  Muscats,  whilst 
Mr.  McKenna  led  for  a  similar  number  of  bunches  of 
any  other  white  sort,  and  for  two  bunches  of  black 
Grapes.  Mrs.  Pease  had  the  winning  two  bunches 
of  black  Hamburghs.  Mr.  McKenna’s  collection  of 
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twenty  kinds  of  fruit  was  adjudged  to  be  the  best 
submitted. 

Mr.  J.  McLennan  staged  the  premier  collection  of 
twelve  kinds  of  Vegetables,  and  was  followed  in  the 
second  place  by  Mr.  Mitchison.  Mr.  McLennan 
also  won  the  special  prize  offered  by  the  firm  of  Sir 
Jas.  Wm.  Mackay,  Ltd.,  23,  Upper  Sackville  Street, 
Dublin,  for  a  dish  of  twenty  tubers  of  a  round 
Potato,  and  a  similar  number  of  tubers  of  any  kidney 
variety, 

FALKIRK. — August  27th. 

The  annual  autumn  show  of  this  society  was  held  in 
the  ground  of  the  Falkirk  Football  Club  on  the  above 
date  and  has  not  been  the  success  this  year  that  its 
supporters  hoped.  The  entries  showed  a  falling  off 
of  nearly  a  hundred,  and,  owing  to  the  unfavourable 
weather,  the  attendance  was  very  poor.  From  a 
horticultural  point  of  view  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Stirrat,  gardener  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Sutherland,  of  Wall- 
side,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  exhibitors, 
told  heavily. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  pot  plants,  the 
premier  award  for  six  table  subjects  going  to  Mr. 
Mitchell,  gardener  to  Mr.  James  Wilson,  of 
Bantaskin.  Mr.  T.  Su.herland  gardener  to  Mr. 
Livingstone-Learmouth,  of  Parkhall,  was  a  good 
second.  Mr.  Ogilvie,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Yellowlees,  Larbert,  secured  first  with  two  fine 
Fuchsias. 

There  was  a  capital  display  of  French  and  African 
Marigolds,  Mr.  James  Samuel,  Larbert,  winniog  a 
number  of  prizes  with  some  well-grown  material. 
Pentstemons,  Dahlias,  Violas,  and  Gladioli  also  made 
a  brave  show,  the  Cactus  Dahlias  sent  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Whitelaw,  of  East  Plean,  and  the  show  and  fancy 
Dahlias  shown  by  Mr.  James  Samuel,  being  particu¬ 
larly  noticeable. 

Fruit  was  a  strong  section,  and  the  exhibits  forth¬ 
coming,  both  from  gardeners  and  amateurs,  well  up 
to  the  mark.  In  this  connection  a  quantity  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  staged  by  Mr.  James  Menzies, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Harvie  Brown,  Dunipace  House, 
was  a  principal  feature.  Mr.  Robert  Shanks,  Dal- 
derse  House,  Falkirk,  grows  both  black  and  white 
Grapes  with  great  success  for  an  amateur,  and  his 
exhibits  on  this  occasion  did  him  infinite  credit. 

Mr.  Peter  Tait,  Grahamstown,  carried  off  the  first 
prize  in  the  gardeneis1  class  for  a  collection  of  vege¬ 
tables,  whilst  Mr.  John  Ogilvie,  of  Larbert,  won 
similar  renown  for  a  collection  in  which  only 
amateurs  were  allowed  to  compete. 

Messrs.  Murray  &  Son,  The  Orchards,  Parkhall, 
won  the  society's  special  prize  for  a  table  of  first-rate 
miscellaneous  plants.  The  same  firm  likewise  had 
an  exhibit  of  good  Grapes  and  Tomatos. 

Mr.  M.  Cuthbertson,  of  Rothesay,  had  a  non¬ 
competitive  exhibit  of  cut  hardy  flowers  and 
Tomatos. 

Mr.  Mitchell  set  up  an  honorary  exhibit  of  plants 
that  added  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  large 
marquee. 

BATH. — August  31  st. 

Fewer  entries  were  received  this  year  for  the  Bath 
Autumn  Show,  which  was  held  in  the  Sydney  Gar¬ 
dens  of  that  (own,  but  the  deficiency  in  this  respect 
was  atoned  for  by  the  remarkably  high  quality  of 
the  material  that  was  shown.  The  four  tents  pro¬ 
vided  were  filled  as  full  as  they  could  hold  so  that 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  fixture  was  well  p-e- 
served.  The  arrangements  was  well  carried  out 
by  the  secretaries,  Messrs.  W.  Jeffrey  and  B  Pear¬ 
son. 

Plants. — These  were,  as  usual,  accommodated  in 
the  large  tent,  in  common  with  the  cut  flowers  and 
the  choicest  of  the  exhibits.  The  principal  class 
was  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  and 
occupying  an  area  of  not  less  than  too  sq.  ft.  Here 
Mr.  J.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  was  the  successful 
exhibitor,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  R.  B. 
Cater. 

Mr.  J.  Cypher  won  a  number  of  other  first  prizes 
for  plants,  including  the  single  specimen,  a  collection 
of,  and  six  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  six  Orchids,  six  Heaths,  and  a  single 
specimen  of  a  new  or  rare  plant  Mr.  G  Tucker 
was  another  very  successful  exhibitor,  his  Fuchsias, 
Ferns  and  Gloxinias  being  very  good. 

Cut  flowers  were  well  represented.  Mr.  F.  H. 
Fox  carried  off  first  prize  for  eighteen  spikes  of 
Gladioli  of  distinct  varieties. 


Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  Chippen¬ 
ham,  Wilts,  won  for  twenty-four  Dahlias,  Messrs- 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co  Salisbury,  taking  second 
place.  Mr.  G.  Humphries  scored  again  for  nine 
varieties  of  fancy  Dahlias.  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  & 
Sons,  Bath,  stage!  the  first  prize  exhibit  of  twenty- 
four  bunches  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  as  many 
varieties. 

In  the  classes  for  dinner  table  decoration,  Messrs. 
G.  S.  Cole  &  Son,  V/eston  Road,  Bath,  were  ad¬ 
judged  to  have  the  most  prettily-decorated  6  ft.  by 
4  ft.  dinner  table.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons, 
Coventry,  and  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  of  Bath,  took  first 
and  second  prizes  respectively  for  the  hand  bouquet, 
whilst  Mr.  J.  Cypher  took  precedent  of  the  Coventry 
firm  for  the  gentleman’s  buttonhole. 

To  Col.  Dresell  fell  the  first  prize  for  the  collection 
of  eight  dishes  of  fruit ;  whilst  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener 
to  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Forest  Hill,  scored  a  notable  win 
for  eight  bunches  of  Grapes  in  four  varieties. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  collection  of  twelve  varie¬ 
ties  of  vegetables,  Mr.  Thos.  Wilkios,  gardener  to 
Lady  Theodore  Guest,  Inwood  House,  Henstridge, 
Blandford,  was  the  leading  competitor.  Mr.  Wilkins 
wrs  also  successful  in  winning  the  special  prize 
offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables  grown  from  seeds  supplied 
by  them;  and  also  the  special  prize  for  a  collection 
of  vegetables  offered  under  similar  conditions  by 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  of  Stourbridge. 

DUNDEE.-—  September  1  st,  2nd,  and  3 id. 

This  annual  three  days’  fete  was  opened  at  Magda¬ 
len  Green,  Dundee,  on  the  first  of  the  month,  in 
beautiful  weather.  Lord  Kinnaird,  who  was  to  open 
the  show,  was  unavoidably  absent,  and  the  opening 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Sheriff  Campbell 
Smith. 

As  an  exhibition,  the  fixture  takes  precedence  in 
point  of  merit  over  all  its  predecessors,  for  not  only 
did  the  entries  exceed  by  200  those  received  on 
any  former  occasion,  but  a  great  improvement  was 
manifest,  particularly  in  the  case  of  cut  flowers, 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  staging,  too,  was  ahead  of 
anything  hitherto  seen  at  Dundee  and  the  general 
arrangements  were  first-rate. 

Competitive  Exhibits. 

Pot  Plants. — The  tables  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect  constituted  a  very  attractive  feature.  Three 
competitors  staged,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Rackbie,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Gibson,  Linfield,  West 
Ferry,  who  had  some  capital  Dracaenas,  Crotons  and 
Palms  set  up  with  Ferns.  Mr.  James  Joss,  gardener 
to  Lord  Provost  McGrady,  took  second  place,  also 
with  a  good  table  ;  whilst  Mr.  Masson,  of  St.  Fort, 
came  in  third.  Mr.  A.  C.  Cameron,  Binrock,  won 
for  four  exotic  Ferns  with  very  large  specimens  ; 
Mr.  J.  Baird,  gardener  to  Sir  James  Low,  Kincraig, 
taking  second,  with  smaller  but  well  grown  plants. 
For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  P.  Marshall, 
Balmore,  Newport,  had  an  easy  first,  having  very 
fine  specimens  of  Clerodendron  Balfourii,  Areca 
lutescens,  Anthurium  andreanum  and  Croton  Vic¬ 
toria.  Mr.  A.  C.  Cameron  was  second.  The  com¬ 
petition  for  four  fine  foliage  plants  resulted  in 
another  win  for  Mr.  Marshall.  Tdree  Crotons  were 
best  shown  by  Mr.  D.  Siunders,  Tay  Park,  We.t 
Ferry. 

Amateurs  competed  in  rp  rited  fashion.  Mr.  R. 
H.  Low,  Wolseley  Street,  Djndee,  led  for  three 
foliage  plants, and  Mr.  G.  S.  Crinks  for  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  distinct.  Mr.  Wm.  Masson, 
Bridgend, had  the  best  stand  of  ten  Alpines,  distinct. 
Cut  Flowers. — In  the  open  classes  Mr.  Jas.  Fair- 
weather,  Douglas  House,  Broughty  Ferry,  took  pre¬ 
mier  honours  for  the  hand  bouquet.  Mr.  Jas. 
Beatts,  Duncraig,  carried  off  chief  honours  for  a 
hand  bouquet  of  hardy  border  flowers,  a  wreath  and 
a  table  of  ladies’  sprays  and  buttonholes.  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  had  the  winning  stand  of 
twenty-four  H  P.  Roses;  also  the  best  twenty-four 
Teas  and  Noisettes.  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  High  Blan- 
tyre,  won  for  twenty-four  Dahlias,  and  for  eleven 
bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias  ;  Messrs.  W.  P.  Laird  and 
Sinclair,  Dundee,  scored  for  twelve  bunches  of  cut 
hardy  flowers. 

In  the  gardener^’  classes,  Mr.  A.  C.  Cameron  won 
for  twelve  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers. 
Mr.  Bethel  led  for  twelve  bunches  of  hardy  flowers. 
Mr.  D.  Keillor,  Seabourne,  Broughty  Ferry,  had  the 
best  twelve  Roses,  distinct ;  also  the  best  twelve  in 
six  varieties. 


Amongst  the  amateurs'  exhibits,  a  specially  note¬ 
worthy  feature  was  the  first-prize  table  of  flowers 
arranged  for  effect  contributed  by  Mrs.  J.  Clarke, 
Duuglasfield. 

Fruit  was  one  of  the  strongest  sections  in  the 
whole  of  the  show,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  it 
it  was  the  best  lot  ever  shown  in  the  north  of  Britain. 
Mr.  Jas.  Beisant,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Armitage,  Castle 
Huntley,  Longforgan,  staged  the  winning  collection 
of  twelve  dishes.  Alnwick  Seedling  and  Foster’s 
Seedling  Grapes,  Peach  Princess  of  Wales,  Necta¬ 
rine  Spencer  and  Pear  Williams’  Eon  Chretien  were 
all  well  shown  by  him;  Mr.  A.  Hutton,  Usan 
Gardens,  Montrose,  was  second. 

Mr.  Green,  Mylnefield,  Invergowrie,  had  the  best 
one  or  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
whilst  Mr.  Thos.  Dobbin  won  for  two  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

The  first  prize  for  the  collection  of  five  dishes  of 
hardy  fruits,  open  to  amateurs  only,  went  to  Mr.  C. 
Wilson,  Errol. 

Vegetables  — Mr.  W.  Flarper,  Tulliebelton, 
Bankfoot,  was  the  leading  man  for  the  collection  of 
twelve  kinds  of  vegetables,  the  second  prize  going  to 
Mr.  G.  Masson. 

The  prize  for  the  amateurs’  collection  of  six  kinds 
was  well  won  by  Mr.  J  S.  Gilmour, Craig  Road.Tay- 
port. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  staged  a  capital  lot 
of  Roses,  some  baskets  and  shower  bouquets  of  Tea 
varieties  exciting  the  warmest  admiration  of  the 
visitors.  The  Burn  Pink  Carnation  was  another 
notable  here,  and  the  Palms,  Crotons  and  Begonias 
exhibited  by  the  firm  were  in  every  way  excellent. 

From  Messrs.  W.  P.  Laird  and  Sinclair  came  a 
very  fine  collection  of  cut  hardy  herbaceous  flowers 
for  which  their  nurseries  at  Monifieth  are  so  far- 
famed.  Gaillardias,  Gladiolus,  The  Bride  and  Gal- 
tonia  candicans  were  specially  showy,  and  the  grand 
collection  of  cut  Sweet  Peas,  set  up  with  sprays  of 
the  elegant  Gypsophila  paniculata  was  a  highly 
attractive  feature. 

A  large  amount  of  table  space  was  filled  by  Messrs. 
Storrie  &  Storrie,  96,  Nethergate,  Dundee,  with  a 
most  meritorious  exhibit.  It  comprised  a  collection 
of  100  varieties  of  Apples  gathered  from  trees  in  the 
firm’s  Glencarse  Nurseries,  some  young  three  or  four 
year  old  Apple  trees  in  capital  condition  and  fifty 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  backed  with  Palms  and 
Ferns. 

Messrs.  Thyne  &  Paton,  18  and  20,  Union 
Street,  Dundee,  had  a  grand  lot  of  cut  spikes  of 
Gladioli  and  a  representative  collection  of  plants 
suitable  for  home  decoration,  including  thirty  species 
and  varieties  of  Ferns. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  exhibit  in  the  show 
was  carried  off  by  Messrs  James  Cocker  &  Sons,  of 
Aberdeen,  for  a  superb  array  of  cut  hardy  flowers  in 
which  Sweet  Peas,  Cactus  Dahlias,  Gladioli  and 
Liliums  figured  largely.  This  is  the  second  time  in 
succession  that  the  coveted  golden  trophy  has  fallen 
to  the  Aberdeen  firm. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  of  Hawick,  showed  Carnations, 
Dahlias,  Pentstemons  and  Hollyhocks  in  his  usual 
excellent  style,  whilst  from  Mr.  Campbell  came  a 
highly  meritorious  exhibit  of  Cactus  Dahlias  and 
Carnations. 

NATIONAL  DAHLIA. — September  2nd  &■  3 rd. 

There  was  a  capital  display  of  Dahlias  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  above  date,  the  exhibits  both 
in  point  of  quality  and  quantity  being  fully  up  to  the 
standard  of  any  previous  years,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  siagle  flo  .vered  varieties.  The  weather 
was  phenomenally  warm  on  both  days  and  thus, 
although  the  roof  of  the  Palace  was  shade!,  the 
flowers  suffered  a  good  deal. 

Nurserymen's  Classes. 

Show  and  Fancy  Varieties. — In  the  leading  class 
for  sixty  blooms,  distinct,  there  were  three  com¬ 
petitors,  the  first  award  going  to  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
Thame,  Oxon,  who  had  a  magnificent  lot.  J.  T. 
West,  Riv.  J.  Godfrey,  Sydney  Humphries,  Florence 
Tranter,  Mr.  Glascock,  Daniel  Cornish,  Chieftain,  J. 
C.  Vaughan,  Kathleen,  Harry  Turner,  Eclipse,  Maud 
Fellowes,  Herbert  Turner,  and  John  Walker  were 
some  of  the  best,  al  hough  all  the  flowers  were  of  great 
size  and  splendid  development.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham, 
third,  both  exhibits  being  of  high  quality. 

Six  exhibitors  staged  in  the  class  for  forty-eight 
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blooms,  distinct,  the  first  place  being  taken  by  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  who  had  grand  samples,  amongst  others, 
of  Imperial,  Dante,  Henry  Walton,  Constancy,  John 
Hickling,  John  Walker,  Maud  Fellowes,  Major 
Bartlett,  Rev.  Camm,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  John  Bennett, 
and  Crimson  King.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  was  second  ; 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  third  ; 
and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  fourth. 

The  winning  lot  of  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct, 
came  from  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  his  best  flowers 
being  Arthur  Ocock,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Warrior, 
Colonist,  John  Cooper,  Muriel,  and  Peacock. 
Mr.  G.  Humphries,  KiDgton  Langley,  Chippenham, 
was  second;  and  Messrs.  Kimberley  &  Son,  Stoke 
Nursery,  near  Coventry,  were  third.  There  were 
four  competitors  for  the  24’s,  Mr.  G.  Humphries 
heading  the  list  with  a  capital  lot  of  blooms.  Messrs. 
Kimberley  and  Sou  were  second  ;  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale, 
Sevenoaks,  was  third ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  fourth. 

Mr.  J.  Stredwick,  St.  Leonards,  sent  the  best 
twelve,  distinct,  the  second  award  going  to  Mr.  J.  R. 
Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames. 

The  winning  stand  of  twelve  fancies  came  frcm 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  who  had  grand  flowers  of  Mrs. 
Saunders,  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  Rebecca. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  were  second. 

The  best  bloom  in  the  show  was  Wm.  Powell,  a 
grand  self  yellow  variety  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Walker. 

Cactus  Varieties. — Five  competitors  staged 
eighteen  varieties,  distinct,  in  bunches  of  six  blooms 
each.  A  very  fine  array  won  first  prize  for  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge. 
Regulus,  Mary  Service,  Aractme,  Starfish,  Lady 
Penzance,  Night,  Fantasy,  and  Keyne's  White  were 
some  of  the  most  noticeable  varieties.  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  were  second  ;  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  third  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Stredwick,  fourth. 

Five  stands  of  twelve  similar-sized  bunches  in  as 
many  varieties  were  forthcoming.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer 
led  here,  his  best  sorts  being  Fusilier,  Starfish,  Mary 
Service,  Fantasy,  Alfred  Vasey.and  Night.  Mr.  M. 
V.  Seale  was  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  third. 

The  new  method  of  showing  Cactus  Dahlias  as 
single  blooms  on  boards  after  the  manner  of  the  show 
and  fancy  varieties  cannot  be  described  as  a  success. 
The  appearance  the  blooms  create  is  too  stiff  and 
formal.  Nine  competitors  entered  for  the  24’s  com¬ 
petition,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  winning.  Messrs. 
Keynes  Williams  &  Co.  were- second  ;  and  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  third. 

Pompons. — There  were  four  entries  for  twenty-four 
varieties  of  Pompons  in  bunches  of  ten  blooms  each. 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  won  with  an  excellent  lot  of  material, 
amongst  which  such  varieties  as  Jessica,  Douglas 
Nellie  Broomhead,  Bacchus,  Eva,  Emily  Hopperi 
Ganymede,  Mary  Kirk,  and  Nerissa  were  very  pro¬ 
minent.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  made  a  close 
second,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  a  good  third. 

In  the  smaller  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  the 
same  size  as  the  foregoing,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co. 
were  the  most  successful  exhibitors.  They  had  nice 
samples  of  Geo.  Brinckman,  Arthur  West',  E.  F. 
Jungker,  Emily  Hopper,  and  Eurydice.  Of  the 
other  two  competitors,  Mr.  G.  Humphries  was 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  Stredwick,  third. 

Singles. — There  was  rather  a  dearth  of  singles, 
two  entries  only  being  forthcoming  in  one  class. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  were  first  for  the  twenty- 
four  varieties  in  bunches  of  ten  blooms  each.  This 
was  an  exceedingly  fine  exhibit,  and  contained 
grand  flowers  of  Mrs.  Conninck,  DemoD,  Donna 
Casilda,  Yellow  Satin,  The  Bride,  Cleopatra,  and 
Marion  Hood.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  was  second,  also 
with  a  capital  lot. 

Open  Classes. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  varieties  of  fancy  single 
Dahlias,  in  bunches  of  ten  blooms  each,  three  entries 
appeared.  The  premier  award  went  to  T  W.  Girdle- 
stone,  Esq.,  Sunningdale,  Berks,  whose  best  sorts 
were  Creole,  Phyllis,  Suzette,  Bal  Masque,  Nan, 
Tommy  Tucker  and  Jeanette.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  was 
second,  with  an  exhibit  of  very  choice  material,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  third.  Mr.  W.  Treseder 
won  the  first  prize  for  the  shower  bouquet  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  with  an  exceedingly  elegant  bouquet  in 
which  yellow  Dahlias  were  set  up  with  fronds  of 
Asparagus.  Mr.  M.  V.  Ssale  was  second. 

In  the  classes  for  six  blooms  each  of  one  variety 
of  show  and  fancy  Dahlias,  the  prize-winners  were 
as  follows  : — 

Dark  variety — first,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  with  Rev.  J. 


Gooday  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  with  Arthur 
Rawlings  ;  third,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  with  the  same 
sort. 

Light  variety —first,  Mr.  R.  C.  West,  Northlands, 
Salisbury,  with  Mrs.  Gladstone;  second,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Tranter,  with  Mrs.  Gladstone;  third,  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
with  Mrs.  Morgan. 

Yellow  variety — first,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  with  John 
Hickling;  second,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  with  R.  T. 
Rawlings  ;  third,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  with  the  same 
variety. 

Red  variety — first,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  with  James 
Stephen  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  C.  West,  with  Duke  of 
Fife;  third,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  with  the  same  sort. 

White  sort — first,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  second,  Mr. 
J.  Walker,  and  third,  Mr.  R.  C.  West,  all  three  with 
John  Walker. 

Tipped  Dahlia— first,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  with  Come¬ 
dian  ;  second,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  with  Mrs.  Saunders; 
third,  Messrs.  Trewer  Bros.,  Stowmarket,  with  Pea¬ 
cock. 

Striped  Dahlia — first,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  with  Re¬ 
becca  ;  second,  Mr.  Thos.  Anstiss,  Brill,  Bucks ; 
third,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  with  Duchess  of  Albany. 

Edged  Dahlia — first,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  with  Miss 
Cannell ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  with  Rosamond  ; 
third,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  with  J.  T.  West. 

Any  coloured  Dahlia — first,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  with 
Duchess  of  York. 

Amateurs’  Classes. 

Show  and  Fancies. — Mr.  R.  Burgin,  St.  Neots, 
Hunts.,  led  the  way  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct, 
Mr.  T.  Anstiss  being  second. 

Mr.  R.  C.  West  was  awarded  first  in  the  smaller 
class  for  eighteen  blooms,  thereby  taking  precedence 
of  Mr.  W.  Mist,  Ightham,  Kent,  who  fell  into  the 
second  place.  Mr.  E.  Cooper,  Chippenhem  had  the 
best  twelve  show  blooms,  and  C.  F.  Keep,  Esq.,  59, 
Sunny  Hill  Road,  Streatham,  S.W.,  the  leading 
six. 

Mr.  R.  Burgin  won  for  twelve  fancies,  and  Mr.  R. 
C.  West  for  six  fancies. 

Mr.  R.  Keeble,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Sharp,  Esq., 
Twyford,  had  the  winning  stand  of  twelve  Cactus 
varieties  in  bunches  of  six  blooms.  In  the  smaller 
class  for  six  similar-sized  bunches,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Needs,  Woking,  was  adjudged  first  ;  also  in  the  class 
for  nine  Cactus  varieties  in  bunches  of  three  blooms 
each. 

The  first  award  for  six  bunches  of  ten  blooms 
each  of  Pompons,  distinct,  went  to  Mr.  G.  Wyatt, 
gardener  to  G.  Hilditch,  Esq.,  Twickenham;  whilst 
Mr.  R.  C.  West  was  first  for  six  smaller  bunches  of 
six  blooms  each. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone  won  for  six  bunches  of  ten 
blooms  each  of  single  varieties.  Ed.  Mawley.Esq., 
Rosebank,  Berkbampstead,  took  similar  honours  for 
six  bunches  of  six  blooms  each. 

The  maiden  exhibitor’s  class  for  six  show  or  fancy 
blooms  resulted  in  a  win  for  Mr.  W.  Middleton, 
Abthorpe,  Towcester. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton, 
W.,  had  the  most  elegant  epergne  of  Dahlias  ;  and 
Mr.  E.  Mawley  the  prettiest  vase  of  twelve  Dahlias 
set  up  with  greenery. 

The  best  show  Dahlia  exhibited  by  an  amateur 
was  A.  RawliDgs,  sent  by  Mr.  R.  Burgin;  and  the 
best  fancy  was  Frank  Pearce,  staged  by  the  same 
exhibitor. 

Miscellaneous. 

There  was  a  number  of  highly  creditable  miscel¬ 
laneous  exhibits.  Of  these  the  grand  array  of  Cactus 
and  Pompon  Dahlias  coming  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  & 
Co.,  Orpington  and  Rothesay,  N.B.,  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous. 

Mr.  John  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  staged  some 
nice  cut  Roses,  also  a  quantity  of  cut  double 
tuberous  Begonias,  which  were  prettily  set  up  with 
Ferns  and  other  foliage  plants. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten¬ 
ham,  N.,  had  a  grand  decorative  exhibit  of  Cactus 
and  Pompon  Dahlias  set  up  in  attractive  fashion. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E.,  had  an  exceedingly 
showy  group  of  cut  hardy  flowers  in  which  were 
some  good  Dahlias. 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  W., 
had  a  pretty  table  of  epergnes  and  other  fancy 
stands  which  displayed  to  advantage  the  very 
handsome  fancy  ware  made  by  Mr.  Williams. 

Messss.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  52  and  53,  London 
Wall,  E.C.,  made  a  brilliant  display  with  a  long 


bank  of  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias  set  up  with 
their  own  foliage. 

Mr.  John  GreeD,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham, 
had  a  pretty  group  of  cut  Dahlias. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. — September  6th. 

Some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last  were  Salvias,  Cannas,  Roses,  Gladioli, 
Dahlias,  and  Orchids.  The  latter  were,  indeed,  in 
stronger  force  than  at  several  of  the  previous  meet¬ 
ings.  Fruit  trees  and  gathered  fruit  were  also 
plentiful. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  large  group  of  Cattleyas,  chiefly  hybrids.  Very 
fine  were  Laeliocattleya  callistoglossa  ignescens,  Lc. 
Eudora,  Lc.  Nysa,  Cattleya  guttata  Leopoldii,  C. 
Eros,  C.  Warscewiczii,  and  C.  gaskelliana.  Less 
showy,  but  scarcely  less  interesting  were  Epidendrum 
radicante-stamfordianum,  Dendrobium  glomeratum, 
Reianthera  matutina,  Cycooches,  chlorochilon  and 
various  other  subjects  now  in  season.  The  hybrid 
Cattleyas  and  Laeliocattleyas  seem  to  flower  at  all 
seasons.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (gardener,  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas),  The  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  exhibited  a 
magnificent  piece  of  the  Dove  Orchid  (Peristeria 
elata)  in  a  i-size  pot,  carrying  eight  magnificent 
spikes  of  flowers,  standing  between  6  ft.  and  7  ft. 
high.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  and  a  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  were  accorded  this  gigantic  and  record-breaking 
specimen. 

Messrs.  J.  Veiich  &  Sons,  Ltd,,  exhibited  the  new 
hybrid  Cattleya  Ella.  Edgar  Cohen,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  A.  Vass),  4,  Hall  Road,  St.  John’s  Wood, 
sho  x>ed  Laelia  elegans  Cohens  var.  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  exhibited 
Cypripedium  palawanense,  a  hybrid  with  finely 
spotted  petals.  O.  O.  Wrigley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Rogers),  Bridge  Hall,  Bury,  exhibited  the  uncommon 
Cypripedium  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames.  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.,  St.  Albans,  staged  Cypripedium  William 
Trelease,  and  C.  Mrs.  Cohen,  both  hybrid  forms. 
Dendrobium  sanguineum,  the  first  scarlet  Orchid 
ever  seen,  was  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking.  Sir  F.  G.  Freake,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  F. 
S.  Stevens),  Warfleet  House,  Dartmouth,  S.  Devon, 
exhibited  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Warfleet  var., 
almost  white. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Lower  Edmonton, 
made  a  very  creditable  display  of  Ferns.  In 
addition  to  large  plants  of  such  forms  as  Asplenium 
Nidus,  A.  caudatum,  Pieris  tremula  smithiana, 
Nepbrolepis  rufescens  tripinnatifida,  and  Wood- 
wardia  radicans,  there  was  a  nice  selection  of  other 
beautiful  Ferns  in  smaller  sizes,  some  shapely  speci¬ 
mens  of  Nephrodium  lepidum.  Asplenium  ornatum 
and  the  new  A.  Hillii,  a  fine  market  Fern,  were  also 
very  noteworthy.  Messrs.  Hill  &  Son  evidently 
understand  how  to  turn  out  good  Ferns.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

An  interesting  group  of  new  plants  staged  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Alban’s,  contained 
the  now  notorious  Acalypha  sanderi  in  capilal  con¬ 
dition,  also  A.  godseffiana,  Dracaena  sanderiana 
and  a  nice  batch  of  the  handsome  Haemanthus 
multiflorus  superbus. 

From  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Joyning’s  Nurseries, 
Waltham  Cross,  came  a  capital  batch  of  that 
grand  mildew-proof  Rose,  Mrs.  W.  Rumsey. 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal ) 

Mr.  Arthur  Pentney,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Howard, 
Esq.,  Worton  Hall,  Isleworth,  set  up  a  pretty 
group  of  cut  spikes  of  Cannas  in  variety.  In  front 
of  these  was  a  row  of  hybrid  Streptocarpus  alter¬ 
nating  with  small  Pterises  and  Adiantum.  This 
was  a  very  pretty  exhibiL  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  annuals  sent  by 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  comprised 
bunches  of  Salpiglossis,  dwarf  double  Scabiouses, 
Phlox  hortensiaeflora,  Sweet  Sultan,  both  yellow, 
white  and  purple,  and  miniature  Sunflowers,  all  of 
them  being  exceptionally  bright  and  showy.  A 
collection  of  cut  spikes  of  Gladiolus  Childsii 
hybrids  contained  some  handsome  forms.  From 
the  same  firm  came  sprays  of  Hibiscus  coelestis, 
H.  totus  albus,  H.  monstrosus,  as  well  as  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  cut  flowers  and  leaves  of  hardy  Nymphaeas. 
These  were  placed  in  small  tanks  of  water  and  in¬ 
cluded  amongst  others  N.  alba,  N.  odorata,  N.  0. 
rosea,  N.  Marliaca  chromatella  and  N.  Laydeke 
rosea.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 
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In  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  a  very  effective  ex¬ 
hibit  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton.  It  took  the  form  of  a  long,  oval 
centrepiece  of  Salvia  splendens  grandiflora.  A 
small  circular  group  of  the  pretty  double  white 
Fuchsia  Ballet  Girl  being  at  one  end,  and  a  similarly 
shaped  and  sized  group  of  tree  Carnations  at  the 
other.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  Sussex,  contributed  a  very  comprehensive 
collection  of  sprays  of  ornamental  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  foliage  element  predominated,  and 
well  evidenced  the  great  wealth  of  this  kind  of 
material  that  the  nurseries  of  the  firm  contain. 

The  only  large  exhibit  of  Dahlias  in  the  hall  was 
from  the  Messrs.  Cheal.  All  sections  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  flower  were  shown,  the  Cactus,  single  and  Pom¬ 
pon  forms  being  staged  in  flat,  pyramidal  bunches 
with  their  own  foliage.  Of  the  Cactus  varieties, 
Mrs.  Scrase  Dickens,  Starfish,  Beatrice,  Fusilier, 
Miss  Webster  and  Lady  Penzance  were  specially 
good.  Such  singles  as  Miss  Roberts,  Miss  Morland, 
Alba  Perfecta,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  May 
Sharpe,  The  Bride  and  Polly  Eccles,  and  Pompons 
like  Donovan,  Norah,  Hilda,  Geo.  Brinckman  and 
Mars  were  all  in  particularly  good  form.  (Silver  Gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain), 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  sent  a  tall,  well-flowered 
spray  of  Helenium  autumnale  superbum,  also  a 
batch  of  flowers  of  Pentstemon  hybridus  grandi- 
florus,  and  baskets  of  Angelonia  grandiflora  and  A. 
g.  alba. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Sunningdale,  Berks.,  sent 
a  stand  of  half  a  dozen  bunches  of  fancy  single 
Dahlias,  of  which  Princess  Petula,  Tommy  and 
Columbine  were  the  most  noteworthy. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  had  sprays  of 
Acer  Negundo  elegans. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee, 
a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  T. 
Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth,  for  a  number  of  pot 
Plum  trees  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  A  score  of 
huge  fruits  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  Apple  excited 
much  attention.  Some  capital  Grapes  were  likewise 
shown. 

Forty  dishes  of  Apples  in  as  many  varieties  were 
staged  by  Messrs.  G.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow 
Nurseries,  Middlesex.  With  the  exception  of  Lady 
Sudeley  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  the  fruit  was 
mostly  unripe.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  went  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  fifty  dishes  of  Apples, 
Pears  and  Plums.  Fruiting  sprays  of  John  Downie 
Crab,  and  small  fruiting  plants  of  White  Marseilles, 
Negro  Largo  and  Bourgasotte  Figs  were  also  in¬ 
cluded.  Peaches  Princess  of  Wales  and  Sea  Eagle, 
were  good,  and  the  samples  of  Apples  and  Pears 
were  capital. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C. 
Last,  gardener  to  H.  O.  O'Hagan,  Esq.,  River 
Home,  Hampton  Court,  for  Nectarines  Rivers’ 
Orange  and  Pineapple.  A  similar  award  was  made 
to  Mr.  T.  Robinson,  Elsfield  Gardens,  Hollingbourne, 
Kent,  for  a  dish  of  Peach  Princess  of  Wales  ;  to  Mr. 
J.  Day,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  Galloway 
House,  Garliestown,  for  Peach  Grosse  Mignonne ; 
and  to  Mr.  J.  Coles,  gardener  to  H.  Faure  Walker, 
Esq.,  Highley  Manor,  Balcombe,  Sussex,  for  a  dish 
of  Morello  Cherries.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  gardener 
to  Her  Majesty  The  Queen,  Frogmore,  sent  several 
fine  fruits  of  Melon  British  Queen. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY  — 

September  6th,  'jth  and  8th. 

The  first  of  the  season's  shows  opened  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  on  Tuesday  last,  when  a  really 
good  display  was  forthcoming,  the  whole  of  the 
floor  of  the  hall  being  filled.  Early  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  were  fairly  well  represented,  but 
there  was  not  much  competition.  Dahlias  on  the 
other  hand  were  in  first-rate  trim,  and  with 
Gladioli  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  exhibition. 
Although  the  weather  was  warm  the  flowers  bore 
up  well,  the  colours  being  brilliant  throughout. 

Chrysanthemums. 

There  were  only  two  entries  for  twelve  blooms  of 
Madame  Desgranges,  the  first  award  going  to  Mr. 
W.  Perrin,  gardener  to  C.  W.  Richardson,  Esq., 
Sawbridgeworth,  who  had  a  fine  lot ;  Mr.  Chas. 
Crooks,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip, 
Hadsor  House,  Droitwich,  was  second. 


For  twelve  blooms  of  any  other  early  flowering 
variety  than  Madame  Desgranges  and  its  sports, 
Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  was  first  with 
Lady  Fitzwygram. 

Miss  R.  Debenham,  gt.  Peter’s,  St.  Albans,  was 
first  for  twelve  Pompons;  and  Mr.  Eric  F.  Such, 
Maidenhead,  second. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Such  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve 
and  six  bunches  of  early  flowering  varieties,  distinct, 
and  was  awarded  second  prize  in  the  former  class 
and  first  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  J.  Rose,  23,  Charlotte  Street,  Plumstead,  won 
for  the  vase  of  six  blooms  of  any  early  flowering 
variety,  showing  Madame  Desgranges. 

The  premier  award  for  the  table  of  early  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  went  to  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield, 
who  well  deserved  it,  for  his  display  was  a  most 
meritorious  one. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Vince,  Spring  Villa,  Thornhill  Road, 
Leighton,  won  for  the  epergne,  showing  a  massive 
and  handsome  design. 

Dahlias. 

Nurserymen’s  Classes. — There  was  a  brisk  com¬ 
petition  for  the  forty-eight  blooms  of  shows  and 
fancies  in  not  less  than  thirty-six  varieties,  no  fewer 
than  five  entries  being  forthcoming.  The  first 
prize  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  John  Walker,  of 
Thame,  Oxon,  whose  best  blooms  were  Goldsmith, 
Perfection,  John  Hickling,  Harry  Keith,  Hercules, 
Wm.  Powell,  J.  T.  West,  Warrior,  Harry  Turner, 
Daniel  Cornish,  John  Downie  and  Mr.  C.  Noyes. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  made  a  capital  second, 
and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  was  third,  also  with 
a  capital  lot. 

For  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  John  Walker 
again  headed  the  list,  his  best  blooms  in  this  stand 
being  Daniel  Cornish,  Perfection,  Colonist,  J.  T. 
West,  Hercules  (fancy).  John  Walker,  Harry  Keith 
and  Rebecca  (self).  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  fell  into  the 
second  place  with  a  lot  but  little  inferior  to  that  of 
the  first  prize-taker.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  was  third. 

Mr.  Geo.  Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  Chippen¬ 
ham,  scored  in  the  class  for  the  24's,  the  second 
prize  falling  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley- 
on-Thames.  Mr.  Tranter  came  out  first  for  the  12's, 
with  Mr.  Humphries  as  second  in  a  stiffly  contested 
class. 

In  the  classes  for  Pompon  varieties  Mr.  C.  Turner 
scored  for  twenty-four  bunches,  distinct.  Captain 
Boyton,  Bacchus,  Mabel,  Adrienne,  Madeleine  and 
Lady  Blanche  were  some  of  his  leading  sorts.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Seale,  Vine  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks,  was  second, 
and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  third. 

Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries, 
Cambridge,  were  first  for  the  twelve  bunches,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Humphries,  second.  Mr.  Jas.  Stredwick, 
Silver  Hill,  St.  Leonards,  led  for  six  bunches  of 
distinct  varieties. 

In  the  classes  for  singles,  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale  staged 
the  first-prize  lot  of  twenty-four  bunches,  distinct ; 
such  varieties  as  Aurora,  Alice  Seale,  Eclipse  and 
The  Bride  were  very  good  here.  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdle- 
stone  scored  for  twelve  bunches,  distinct,  Mr.  J. 
Hudson,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  House,  Actc  n, 
being  second. 

Cactus  varieties  made  an  especially  brave  show. 
Eighteen  bunches  of  distinct  varieties  were  best 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co  ,  who  had  Star¬ 
fish,  Island  Queen,  Arachne,  Mary  Service,  Esme¬ 
ralda  and  Mrs.  Peart  in  first-rate  condition.  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  were  second  with  a  fine  lot 
of  stuff.  In  the  smaller  class  for  twelve  bunches, 
distinct,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was  the  first  prize-winner, 
and  a  capital  stand  he  had.  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  The 
Nurseries,  Woking,  was  second.  Six  bunches  of 
three  blooms  each  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Hudson. 

Amateurs'  and  Gardeners’  Classes.— In  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  schedule,  Mr.  T.  Anstis?,  Brill,  Bucks,  won 
first  for  twenty-four  and  eighteen  show  varieties, 
distinct ;  Mr.  R.  Burgin,  St.  Neots,  Hunts,  taking 
second  position  in  the  former  class.  For  twelve 
blooms  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  Langley  Burrell,  Chippen¬ 
ham,  was  first;  and  Mr.  E.  Jefferies,  of  the  same 
neighbourhood,  was  second.  Mr.  C.  F.  Keep, 
Sunny  Hill  Road,  Streatham,  led  for  six  show  and 
fancy  blooms. 

Gladioli. 

There  was  a  grand  display  of  Gladioli,  several  splen¬ 
did  collections  being  staged.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  & 
Co.  scored  a  notable  win  here,  for  not  only  did  they 
show  an  immense  number  of  varieties  but  the 


flowers  were  of  the  best ;  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons, 
Hitchin,  were  second. 

Miscellaneous. 

There  was  a  considerable  number  of  non-competi¬ 
tive  exhibits  on  this  occasion  and  the  show  owed 
much  of  its  completeness  to  them. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
S.E.,  was  voted  a  small  Gold  Medal  for  a  charming 
group.  Against  a  background  of  Bamboos  was  a 
bank  of  early  Chrysanthemums,  the  new  variety 
May  Manser  showing  up  to  great  advantage.  Cala- 
diums  and  Begonias  were  set  up  in  the  front  ranks 
with  Ferns  and  Caladium  argyrites  and  looked 
very  pretty.  Mr.  Jones  also  showed  a  fine  new 
Tomato,  The  Champion. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nursery,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  received  a  small  Silver  Medal  for  a  nice 
table  of  cut  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten¬ 
ham,  set  up  a  grand  group  of  Pompon  and  Cactus 
Dahlias  with  Liliums  and  foliage  plants.  The 
Cactus  Dahlias  were  arranged  to  form  a  large  cen¬ 
tral  trophy  or  pyramid,  which  was  supported  at  each 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  group  by  smaller  cones  of 
Pompon  varieties.  A  small  Gold  Medal  was  voted. 

A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  went  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty, 
Nunhead  Cemetery,  S.E.,  for  a  highly  creditable  ex¬ 
hibit  of  early  Chrysanthemums.  They  were  staged 
to  form  a  huge  cone  some  9  ft.  in  diameter  and 
about  8  ft.  in  height.  It  was  prettily  fringed  with 
Grevillea  robusta  and  Maidenhair  Ferns. 

Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  showed  a  bright  and  showy  group 
representative  of  all  sections  of  the  Dahlia,  many  of 
the  best  show  and  fancy  varieties  being  included. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Mattock,  Oxford,  staged  a  capital  lot  of 
cut  Roses,  the  blooms  being  fresh  and  good,  con¬ 
sidering  the  date  and  the  character  of  the  season. 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

From  Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Brockhampton  Nurseries, 
Havant,  came  a  nice  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  (small 
Silver  Medal.)  Mr.  J.  Stredwick  showed  a  quantity 
of  blooms  of  the  fine  new  Cactus  Dahlia  Magnificent. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington,  obtained  a  Silver 
Medal  for  a  very  pretty  floral  table  dressed  with 
Chrysanthemums. 

A  Silver  Medal  went  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  a  table  of  early  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  a  quantity  of  fine  heads  of  differently 
coloured  Cockscombs  of  which  the  Messrs.  Cannell 
make  a  speciality. 

A  magnificent  table  of  Cactus  and  Pompon 
Dahlias  won  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  for  Mr.  John 
Green,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham.  This  was  the 
finest  exhibit  of  Dahlias  in  the  show,  for  not  only 
were  the  flowers  good,  but  the  arrangement  was 
splendidly  effective  and  tasteful. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Street,  Ealing, 
W.,  had  a  pretty  floral  table  illustrating  the  value  of 
his  silvered  ware.  (Bronze  Medal.) 

The  stand  of  the  Ichthemic  Guano  Co.,  Ipswich, 
very  prettily  decorated  with  plants,  flowers  and 
photographs,  was  much  in  evidence ;  indeed,  this  was 
the  prettiest  stand  we  have  seen  the  Ipswich  firm 
put  up. 

Lawes'  Chemical  Manure  Co.,  59,  Mark  Lane,  also 
had  a  stand  of  the  various  manures  vended  by  them. 


Questions  ADD  AD$UJGK$. 

Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  tv  their  so  doing. 

[Correspondents,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Elementary  Book  on  Greenhouse  Culture.— 7.  V. 
M.  King :  There  is  a  book  entitled  "  Greenhouse 
Management  for  Amateurs  "  by  W.  J.  May,  and 
published  by  L.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  London, 
W.C.  Its  price  is  5s.  and  post  free  5s.  4d.  There 
was  a  much  cheaper  book  on  this  subject,  entitled 
“  A  Year’s  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse,"  by  G. 
Glenny,  but  we  are  not  sure  whether  it  is  still  in 
print.  It  was  published  by  Messrs.  Cbatto  & 
Windus,  London,  at  is.  6d.,  exclusive  of  postage. 

Class  of  Rose. — L.  Me. :  The  specimen  you  send  is 
a  variety  of  Rosa  multiflora,  and  therefore  belongs, 
to  the  class  or  section  known  as  "  Multiflora."  It 
agrees  closely  with  the  description  of  Rosa  multi¬ 
flora  platyphylla,  which  has  double  purple  flowers 
and  broader  leaflets  than  the  type.  If  you  even  get 
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an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  a  specimen  in 
the  nurseries,  you  will  see  how  closely  it  agrees  with 
that  variety.  Yours  is  certainly  fine  and  must  run 
Crimson  Rambler  pretty  close  as  far  as  the  bunches 
of  flowers  and  their  colour  are  concerned.  You  will 
observe,  however,  that  the  leaves  of  your  plant  are 
very  soft  and  downy  beneath. 

Seedling  Yiolas. — Merchiston  :  The  Viola  you  sent 
was  very  pretty, and,  as  far  as  the  specimens  permitted 
us  to  judge,  is  distinct  from  Marchioness;  but  the 
flowers  were  not  packed  to  ensure  their  arriving  in  a 
fresh  condition.  There  should  have  been  some 
slightly  damp  moss  in  the  box  with  them  in  order  to 
keep  them  fresh.  The  weather  here  at  the  time  of 
their  arrival  was  very  hot  and  dry  ;  in  addition  to 
this  the  box  was  crushed  in  coming  through  the 
post.  The  flower  was  shapely  and  moderate  in  size 
with  the  top  petals  very  pure ;  but  when  dry  the 
lower  petals  were  creamy.  We  cannot  say 
anything  about  the  substance  or  texture 
of  the  flower,  as  it  was  dried  up.  You  say 
the  habit  is  far  superior  to  Marchioness,  and 
if  so,  that  would  ba  greatly  in  its  favour,  as  there  are 
many  Violas  in  cultivation  not  nearly  so  good  in 
habit.  Another  point  you  must  determine  is  whether 
the  flowers  are  produced  continuously  all  through 
the  summer.  It  is  worth  propagation  and  further 
trial,  by  which  alone  you  can  judge  of  its  proper 
value.  If  you  send  us  more  flowers  please  put  them 
in  damp  moss. 

Seedling  Carnations  Dying. — Merchiston  :  The 
cause  of  your  seedlings  dying  so  soon  after  germin¬ 
ating  is  rather  mysterious,  unless,  indeed,  your  sur¬ 
mise  about  a  minute  fly  is  the  true  explanation. 
Carnations  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  numerous 
enemies  at  all  periods  of  their  life,  and  any  particu¬ 
lar  cause  can  only  be  determined  on  the  spot,  or  by 
sending  us  specimens,  which  in  your  case  would  be 
rather  difficult.  Greenfly  is  very  partial  to  Carna¬ 
tions,  but  we  have  never  met  with  a  case  so  soon 
after  germination.  The  pest  can  easily  be  checked 
by  fumigation,  or  by  tobacco  powder,  the  latter 
being,  perhaps,  the  safer  method  at  that  early  stage. 
It  can  be  dusted  on  the  seedlings  while  they  are  wet, 
and  must  be  done  on  the  very  first  appearance  of  the 
fly.  We  should  advise  you  to  be  careful  about 
watering,  to  keep  the  plants  well  exposed  to  light 
and  air,  and  to  use  soil  from  a  different  source  on 
next  occasion,  the  latter  precaution  being  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  there  may  not  be  something  deleterious 
in  the  soil,  such  as  eelworms. 


have  reference  to  its  being  an  old  generic  name  used 
by  the  herbalists  for  the  Hard  Fern  (B.  Spicant). 
It  simply  means  the  spiked  Blechnum. 

Names  of  Plants.—/.  T.  Thurston  :  x,  Tradescan- 
tia  zebrina,  with  a  little  more  variegation  than  usual, 
but  not  constant,  we  fear  ;  2,  Tradescantia  zebrina  ; 

3,  Salvia  Herminium  (yes,  you  are  right  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  terminal  tuft  as  leaves,  or  more  properly 
modified  leaves,  often  spoken  of  as  coloured  bracts); 

4,  Saponaria  officinalis  flore  pleno. — Sigma  :  The  St. 

John's  Wort  growing  out  of  the  wall  is  Hypericum 
hircinum,  a  native  of  continental  Europe,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  garden  escape. — W.  L.  :  Selaginella  Braunii ; 
send  a  fresh  specimen  of  the  flowering  plant. — A .  W . ; 
i,  Hibiscus  syriacus  ;  2,  Rubus  phoenicolasius  ;  3, 
Origanum  vulgare  ;  4.  Colutea  arborescens;  5,  Rosa 
rugosa,  or  some  of  its  varieties  ;  6,  Viburnum  Opulus. 
— G.  Marston :  1,  Odontoglossum  harryanum ;  2, 
Dendrobium  moschatus.— Richard  S. :  1,  Lilium 

tigrinum  splendens ;  2,  Physalis  Alkekengi ;  j, 
Cotoneaster  buxifolia ;  4,  Periploca  graeca ;  5, 

Tropaeolum  tuberosum  ;  6,  Asclepias  tuberosa. — A. 
J.  IV. :  1,  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum  ;  2,  Adian- 
tum  caudatum  ;  3,  Asplenium  formosum ;  4,  Ane¬ 
mone  japonica  elegans ;  5,  Rubus  fruticosus  discolor 
fl.  pi.  ;  6,  Mentha  Requieni ;  7,  Eryngium  gigan- 
teum.— A.  D. :  Poterium  officinale  is  now  the  recog¬ 
nised  name.  The  common  name  is  Great  Burnet. — 
Thoms. :  Origanum  vulgare,  the  Common  Marjoram. 

Communications  Received. — H.  D.  Fleming. — 
H.  E.  M.— A.  P.— W.  L.— A.  G.  O.  S.— A.  Sadler. 
— G.  H— Geo  Russell. — Harrison  D. — Wm.  Car¬ 
michael.— J.  G.— W.  B.— A.  L  — W.  S.— T.  W. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Pape  &  Bergmann,  Quedlinburg,  Germany.— Price 
List  of  Bulbs,  Bulbous  Plants,  Strawberries,  &c. 

F.  GirroRD,  Montague  Nursery,  Tottenham,  N. 
— Ninth  Annual  Catalogue  of  Carnations  and 
Pinks. 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem, 
Holland. — Catalogue  of  Choice  Dutch  and  Cape 
Bulbs,  dec. 

Ed.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. — 
Webbs’  Selected  Bulbs,  1898. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

September  6th,  1898. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Priori. 


1 .  d  t  d. 

Apples  ...per  bushel  30  70 

Filberts  . 50  0  00 

per  100  lbs. 

Grapes,  per  ib .  08  16 

Pme-appies 

— St  Michael's  earb  a  6  76 
Strawberries  per  lb. 

Black  Currants,  per 

half  sieve  00  00 


8.  d.  s.  d. 

Red  Currants,  per  00  00 
halt  sieve 
Cherries,  per  half 

sieve  00  00 
Raspberries, per  cwt.  50  o 
Rips  Gooseberries, 

per  hall  sieve  13  16 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


r.  d.  t.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobe doz.  20  40 
Asparagus, per  bundle  3080 
Beans,  French,  per 

per  lb.  0916 

Beet . .  per  dozen  1  0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

per  half  sieve  10  16 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  10  13 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  20  30 

Celery . per  bundle  1016 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  26  36 
Endive,  French,  dez.  16  20 


s.  d.  8.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bunch  0  a 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  to  20 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  13  1  C 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunob  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  10  13 
Seakale...per  basket  16  2  0 
Small  salad,  punnet  o  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  20  30 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  10 

Turnips  ....per  bun.  0  3 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


>.  d.  s.  e . 

Aium  Lilies,  xablrns.  3040 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  20  30 
Bouvardlas,  per  bun.  06  08 
Carnations  doz.blms.  09  16 
„  doz.  bun.  40  80 
Euobarls  ...per  doz  20  40 
Gardenias  ...per  doz.  10  30 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  30  60 
Llllum  longlflorum 

per  doz.  30  40 
Lily  of  the  Valley  doz. 

sprays  10  20 
Marguerites,  13  bun,  1630 


a.  t*.  a.  u, 

MaidenhalrFern,iab8.4  060 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  16  30 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  10  80 
Pelargoniums, ia  bun.  30  60 
Red  Roses,  per  doz.  to  10 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  06  10 
,,  Tea, white,  doz.  10  20 

„  Perle  .  10  20 

1,  Safrano  .  10  a  o 

,,  (English), 

Pink  Roses,  doz .  10  20 

Smllax,  per  bunch  ...16  20 
Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms . 06  10 


Flams  im  Pots.— Average  Wholisalb  Prices. 


i.  d.  1,  d. 

ArborVltae.per  doz.  12  0  36  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  o  36  0 

„  speoimen  5  0  10  0 
Calceolarias,  per  doz.  40  6  c 

Coleus,  per  doz .  30  50 

Dtaoaena,  various, 

per  doz.  ia  o  30  0 
Dracaena  vtrIdls,doz.  90180 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  0  o  18  0 
Evergreens, lnvar.doz  6  o  24  0 
Ferns,  invar. ,per  doz.  4  012  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  6  0 
Ficus  elastlca,  each  10  50 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

eaoh  10  50 

Fuchsia,  per  doz .  50  80 

Heliotrope,  per  dozen  40  60 


060 


•  •  «,  wi 

Hydrangeas,  per  doz.  8  0  10  0 
Ivy  Geraniums, 

per  doz.  '4 
Lilium  Harrlssii, 

per  pot  1  6 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  3  0 
Lobelias,  per  doz. ...  3  0 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz. 4  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  6  o 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...31  0 
Pelargoniums  ...  8  o 

Rhodanthe...per  doz.  3  o 

Scarlets  . per  doz  3 

do 


3  o 

4  o 

5  0 
9  0 

6  0 


Spiraea,  per  doz..,.  6  0 


Meaning  of  Spicant  — Sigma  :  The  name  Spicant, 
so  well  known  in  the  British  Blechnum  or  Lomaria, 
refers  to  the  fertile  frond  which  has  a  fanciful  re¬ 
semblance  to  an  ear  of  corn,  such  as  wheat,  and  is 
derived  from  Latin  spica,  an  ear  of  corn.  The  capi¬ 
tal  letter  with  which  the  specific  name  begins  may 


W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Stirling. — Bulbs  and 
Roots. 

H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  N. — The  Edmonton  Ferns;  Exotic 
Varieties  raised  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May. 
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6  months,  35.  3 d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  Sd.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  “  The  Gardening  World,” 
tor _ _ _ months ,  commencing  on 


tor  which  I  enclose 


“  Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering 
Trees  and  Shrubs  ” 

By  _A__  ID.  WIEIBST-EIR.. 

SECOND  AND  CHEAP  EDITION 

This  book  is  a  valuable  guide  to  planters  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  parks  and  gardens.  Price  2s.  ;  post  free,  2s.  3d. 

“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  1,  CLEMENTS  INN,  STRANF,  W.C. 


Name  _ 
Address 


Handsomely  bound  Volumes,  I  to  XIII.,  6s.  6d.  eaoh 
Covers  for  binding,  ss.  6d.  each. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADYERTISEMENTS 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  is.  tor  first  line,  and  6d.  for 
every  nine  words  after.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inoh  6s. 
per  column  (12  Ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page 
£g.  Speoial  quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and 
others  Wanting  Situations  thirty  words  for  is  6 d.,  prepaid. 


*„*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


Its  History,  Properties,  and  Management ; 

WITH 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION, 

And  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Yellow  Ground. 

By  E.  S.  DODWELL.  Price,  A/6.  Post.  Free,  1/7. 

“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  1,  CLEMENT’S  INN,  STRAND,  W.C. 


Telegrams  “BAMBUSA,  LONDON.” 

" GARDENING  WORLD ”  Office,  7,  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by 
always  mentioning 
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IMPORTANT 

TO 

GARDENERS. 


HINTS  BY  SPECIALISTS. 

SUCCESSFULLY  CULTIVATING 

CARNATIONS. 

Usoour  new  ILLUSTRATED  SUPPLEME  NT 

sent  post  f.  te  upon  apilicniion  to — 

WM.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

Garden  Specialists 

(33  Medals  and  Awards  for  Excellence), 

WOOD  GREEK,  LONDON. 


A  CHARMING  GIFT  BOOK. 

"A  brilliant  book."— rite  Times. 

6/-  Nett,  Claret  Roan,  Gilt,  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS 

A  dy  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by 

the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a 
cjRjyfirlgfi  copy  of  his  Handbook." 

1  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British  Weekly. 

“  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  SHOULD  USE 

LONDON  AND  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

"A  brilliant  success.”— The  Times. 

“  Particularly  Good.”— Academy. 

Enlarged  Edition,  5/-  24  Maps  and  Plans.  60  Illustrations. 

Visitors  to  BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS, 
BOURNEMOUTH,  WYE  VALLEY,  SEVERN  VALLEY, 
BATH,  WESTON-SUPER  MARE,  MALVERN,  HERE- 
FORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  LLANDRINDOD 
WELLS,  LLANGOLLEN,  LLANDUDNO,  RHYL, 
BETTWS-Y-COED,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  and  CHANNEL 
ISLANDS  should  use 

DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS,  II-  each. 

I/-,  The  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD,  A  Handbook  to  the 
Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  A  CO.  London:  SIMPKIN  &  CO. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers 

READ  Tlisr 

A  Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

25/-  BOOK  for  S/- 


OUTRAMS 

Carnation  Disease  Antidote. 

A  sure  cure,  preventative,  and  plant 
stimulant. 

It  may  be  used  'for  Diseases  affecting 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatos,  &c. 


FULLDIREGTIGNS FOR  USEOM  EACH  BOTTLE- 


Pint  Bottles,  3/6.  Quarts,  6/-.  Half-Gallon,  10/6. 
Gallon,  20/-. 

Quantities  of  testimonials  from  the  leading  growers. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented)  . 

A  useful  Invention  for  Orobid  Growers  and  Ploral  Decorators 
dozen.  3s  9  l..  post  eaid 

USUAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

A  Remittance  respectfully  requested  with  all  Orders. 
Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at 
Stanley  Bridge,  S.IV . 


7, 


ALFRED  OUTRAM,  F.R.0.S. 

Moore  Park  Road,  Fulham, 

LONDON,  S.-W. 


12222-  COUPON 


OGILVIE'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
USEFUL  INFORMATION, 

AND  WORLD’S  ATLAS. 
(Published  Price  25s ). 

16  COUPONS,  AND  6d.  WITH  EACH. 


Name_ 


Address - 


Postal  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable 
at  the  East  Strand  Post  Office  to  F.  A.  Cobbold. 
••GARDENING  WORLD"  Office,  1,  Clement's  Inn, 
Strand,  London.  W.C. 


g^DKfJING  B00Kg. 

EAEDY  ORNAMENTAL  ..’L0WEBIN3  T2EE3  AND 
SHRUBS,  by  A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable  guide 
to  planters  of  bea  tiful  trees  and  shrubs  for  the 
adornment  of  parks  and  gardens.  Second  and 
cheap  edition  now  ready  Price  2 s.;  post  free, 
2s.  3 d. 

7UTB3  &  VINE  SUL'IUBE  — The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  late  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’sGarden, 
Chiswick, and  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Price,  5s.;  post  free,  5s.  3 d. 

fS2  CASSATION:  ITS  HISTORY,  P30PSSTIBS, 

AMS  MANAGEMENT ;  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwe’l, 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6 d.  :  post  free,  is.  7 d. 

THE  AMATEUR  QR3HID  GROWER'S  GUIDE  BOOS- 

By  H.  A.  Burberry  (Orchid  Grower  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.).  Second  Edition,  with 
coloured  plates.  .  Containing  sound,  practical 
information  and  advice  for  Amateurs,  giving  a 
List  with  Cultural  Descriptions  of  those  most 
suitable  for  Cool-house,  Intermediate-house,  and 
Warm-house  Culture,  together  with  a  Calendar 
of  Operations  and  Treatment  for  each  Month  of 
the  Year.  In  Cloth.  Price  5 s.  ; post  free,  55.  3 d. 

PUBLISHER,  1.  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write :  "The  Flower  Pots- you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light 

E 1  Messrs  WR i ch a  rd ^5 m it h* ^Co  Wore cstc rf  wt he?'  '  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  Garden 
Pols  They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used.' 

Messrs7  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Ld  ,  Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield,  wiite:  We  have  pleasure  in  testi- 
iwessrs.  r  isne  ,  ^  ^  f*r  thp  pqct  twPnfv.fiVp  vp^t*  WP  havp  found  them  all  that  cnnlrj  he  Hpsirpd 


frlncr  fhflf  a^fpr  havi 


85  HIGHEST  AWARDS.  GOLD  MEDALSfrom  all  the 

principal  Exhibitions. 

PORE  ICHTHEM1C  GUANO 

ADJUDGED  by  the  most  eminent  growers  throughout  the  World 

THE  MOST  RELIABLE, 

THE  RICHEST  FOOD,  and 
THE  MOST  NATURAL  FERTILISER 

FOR  EVERY  FORM  OF  GROWTH. 

Send  for  Book,  "  All  about  Ichthemic,"  by  the  late  Dr.  Taylor,  F.G.S. 
GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

THIS  GUANO,  for  the  convenience  of  small  users,  is  put  up  in  handsome 
enamelled  Tins  at  6d.,  and  Is.  ;  sealed  bags,  7  lbs.,  2s.  6d  ;  14  lbs.,  4s.  6d  , 
carriage  iorward.  Larger  Bags,  28  lbs.,  7s.  6d. ;  56  lbs.,  12s.  6d. ;  1  cwt., 

20s.,  carriage  paid.  - 

May  be  obtained  from  the  principal  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  Florists, 
and  Chemists,  or  DIRECT  OF 

IPSWICH,  ENGLAND. 


WM.  COLCHESTER, 


Shipping  Depots  all  over  the  World. 


W.  COOPER,  L 

Horticultural  Providers, 

755,  OLD  KENT  RD.,  LONDON,  S.E. 


SPAN-ROOF  CONSERVATORY. 


Substantially  and 
Handsomely  Built. 

Ste  No.  19  In  List. 


LANTERN-ROOF  CONSERVATORY. 


A  very  elegant  and 
highly  finished 
structure. 

Bee  No.  g  in  List. 


CIRCULAR  LIGHT  CONSERVATORY. 


Sub.tantially  constructed 
upon  the  most  approved 
p  inciples. 

No.  8  in  List. 


Amateur  Span-Roof  Greenhouse. 

Everything  complete, 
ready  lor  erecting. 

Fiom  £2  16s. 

See  List. 


Estimates  for  Every  Description  of 
Horticultural  Work,  Iron  Buildings, 
Rustic  Work,  &o.,  &c.,  Free  on  Appli¬ 
cation.  Competition  Defied. 

“  COOPER  ”  CYCLES. 

Latest  Frame,  Large  Weldless  Steel 
Tubes,  Ball-bearings,  Tangent 
Wheels,  Break  and  Mud  Guaias 
Gems'  trom  £5  lOs.  ;  Ladies, 
from  £6,  witn  dress  and  tear 
guards.  12  Months’  Warranty. 

List  free.  Agents  Wanted. 


PORTABLE  IRON  BUILDINGS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

From  £8. 

Churches,  Temporary  Hospitals, 
Bungalows,  &c. 

Packed  on  rail,  or  erected  in 
any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

Illustrated  List. 

Plans  and  Estimates  Free. 

LATEST  DESIGNS  IN  RUSTIC  WORK. 


LARGE  STOCK 
TO 


SELECT  FROM.  & 


Picturesque  Design. 
Complete,  £4. 


Made  in  Sections. 
Complete,  £3  5s. 


SURVEYS  BY  APPOINTMENT. 

When  any  special  designs  a"-e  required,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
let  one  of  our  Representatives  wait  upon  Ladles  or  Gentle¬ 
men  at  their  residences  in  any  part  of  the  country  to  take  all 
necessary  particulars,  and  we  will  Ihen  submit  designs 
and  estimates  in  accordance  with  his  report,  FREE  OF 
CHARGE. 

Illustrated  List,  containing  364  pages,  1,200 
Illustrations,  Post  Free  on  Application. 


Printed 
Agents- 


ated  lor  the  Proprietors  by  Hicks,  Wilkinson  &  Sears,  and  Published  by  F.  A.  Cobbold  at  the  Offioe,  1,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London  W.C.  s^,Pte“^r  '89®' 
—For  Sontland— Messrs.  J,  Measles  ft  Co.,  Edinburgh  ft  Glasgow,  For  Ireland— Messrs.  Charles  Bason  ft  Son,  Dublin  ft  Belfast.  For  Manchester—  Mr.  ]ohn  Heywood. 
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JAS.  YEITCH  and  SONS,  Ltd., 

Are  now  booking  orders  for  the  following  fine  New  Fruits  raised  by  them  at  their  Langley  Nursery  : — 

NEW  STRAWBERRY— VEITCH’S  PROLIFIC. 

A  strong  growing  and  exceedingly  prolific  variety,  raised  from  British  Queen  and  Empress  of  India. 
First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society ,  July  12,  1898.  Figured  in  the 

Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  July  20. 

Plants  in  small  Pots,  42s.  per  100  ;  6s.  per  doz.  Runners,  21s  per  100 ;  3s.  per  doz 


NEW  GOOSEBERRIES. 

LANGLEY  BEAUTY.— A  cross  between  Yellow  Champagne  and  Railway. 

First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  July  28,  1896  ;  unanimous  vote. 

LANGLEY  GAGE.-  A  cross  between  Pitmaston  Gage  and  Telegraph, 

Aivard  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  July  28,  1896  ;  unanimous  vote. 

GOLDEN  GEM. — A  cross  between  Antagonist  and  Whitesmith. 

Award  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  August  10,  1897;  unanimous  vote. 

Young  plants,  3s.  6d.  each ;  the  set  of  three,  9s, 

A  few  trained,  7s.  6d.  each;  the  set  of  three,  21s. 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 

DAVID  W.  THOMSON’S 

Selected  First-Size  Bulbs. 


New  Yellow  Self  Carnation, 

“  MISS  ALLEY.” 

I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  all  growers  of  these  lovely 
flowers  to  this  grand  acquisition.  This  ts  the  flower  everyone 
has  been  waiting  for.  Superior  in  every  way  to  “  Germania," 
from  which  it  is  a  seedling.  Large  handsome  flowers  of  a 
slightly  deeper  shade  of  yellow  than  the  parent ;  thoroughly 
hardy,  and  opens  its  floweis  outside  in  damp  or  wet  weather; 
a  strong  'ree  grower,  makes  grass  as  freely  as  “  Mrs.  Muir  ’’ 
or  old  ‘‘Crimson  Clove.”  Highest  Award  of  Merit  from  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  1897.  Stock  very  limited. 
Orders  will  be  executed  in  strict  rotation  as  long  as  unsold. 

5s.  each. 


M.  CAMPBELL, 

NURSERYMAN,  HIGH  BLANTYRE. 

NEW  MINTS 

,  —  FOR  — 

FRUIT  GROWERS. 


“  A  Year's  Work  on  a  Kent  Fruit  Farm.” 

1/-  Post  Free  from  the  Publishers, 


GEO.  BUNYARD  &  CO.,  Maidstone. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


t(!4 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  SEPT,  ijth,  1898. 


HYACINTHS  for  pots. 

HYACINTHS  for  beds  and  borders. 

TULIPS  for  pots. 

TULIPS  for  beds  and  borders. 

NARCISSUS  for  pots. 

NARCISSUS  for  beds  and  borders. 

LI  LIU  MS,  CROCUS,  SNOWDROPS,  SCILLAS,  ANEMONES,  &c. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  the  best  varieties  post  free. 


SPECIALITIES— 

BEGONIAS. 

JOHN  DOWNIE  CRAB  APPLE 

(Pyramid  and  Standard). 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

ROSES.  FRUIT  TREES,  etc. 

Catalogues  on  Application. 

JOHN  DOWNIE,  Edinburgh. 


The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  GO., 

Are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery  of  the  very  best 

NEW  AND  OLD  STRAWBERRIES. 

For  crop  1899,  or  for  forcing. 

They  offer  the  largest  stock  and  the  best  plants  in  the  trade. 
Change  of  stock  pays. 

Catalogue  of  Strawberries  and  Summer  Fruits  now  ready. 


RCHIDS  of  the  highest  quality,  every 

plant  guaranteed  true  to  name,  from  2/6  each.  Please 
send  for  free  list. — P.  McARTHUR,  The  London  Nurseries, 
4,  Malda  Vale,  London,  W. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  will  greatly  oblige  the  Publisher  by 
mentioning  this  Paper  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  September  20th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society: 
meeting  of  Committees  at  12  noon. 

Wednesday,  September  21st. — Cheltenham  Show. 


/JyANURE  FROM  THE  AlR  BY  ELECTRICITY. — 

For  some  time  past  we  have  been 
receiving  the  more  sensational  reports  in 
the  matter  of  science  from  Vienna.  The 
most  recent  from  that  source  was  the 
production  of  peptone  or  albuminous  matter 
from  a  few  simple  elements  by  a  synthetic 
process.  The  object  was  the  production  of 
human  food  by  artificial  means.  The  great 
feature  of  the  presidential  address  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Bristol  on  the  7th  inst.  was  the  idea  of  the 
production  of  nitrate  from  the  atmosphere 
by  artificial  means.  Sir  William  Crookes, 
F.R.S.,  the  president,  in  his  opening 
address  discussed  the  problem  of  manufac¬ 
turing  nitrate  by  electricity,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  used  as  a  manure  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  quantity  of  wheat  per  acre. 
This  idea  may  not  at  first  blush  be  so 
sensational  as  the  report  from  Vienna,  but 
it  is  more  feasible.  At  the  present  rate  of 
the  consumption  of  wheat,  and  the  present 
rate  of  increase  of  the  population,  the  world 
will  only  be  able  to  supply  the  demand 
till  1931,  after  which  the  human  population 
of  wheat  eaters  must  starve,  or  devise 
means  whereby  the  average  rate  of  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  greatly  increased.  The  area  of 
the  globe  capable  of  producing  wheat  cannot 
be  stretched,  but  culture  can  be  intensified 
to  a  certain  impassable  limit. 

This  question  of  the  production  of  suffi¬ 
cient  human  food  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  human  population  is  a  stupendous 
one,  and  nothing  so  great  in  this  particular 
line  has  been  advanced  since  Joseph  inter¬ 
preted  Pharaoh’s  dream,  prophesying  seven 
years  of  plenty  and  seven  years  of  famine  in 
the  land  of  Egypt.  The  modern  wizard  of 
the  north,  Sir  William  Crookes,  has  tackled 
a  subject  of  vastly  greater  importance,  since 
it  concerns  not  merely  a  nation  or  country, 
but  the  whole  wheat-eating  population  of 
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the  globe.  We  might  extend  the  subject 
so  as  to  include  Oats  and  Barley,  including 
the  whole  under  the  term  corn. 

As  the  greater  includes  the  less,  so  must 
gardeners  and  gardening  be  included  in  the 
general  comprehensiveness  of  a  question 
which  concerns  humanity.  Sir  William 
deduces  his  reasoning  from  facts  and 
figures,  not  from  dreamy  speculation.  The 
future  must  rest  with  the  chemist  if  the 
prophet’s  ideas  are  correct.  The  average 
production  of  Wheat  per  acre  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  29^8  bushels  ;  but  the 
average  production  of  the  world  is  only  i2‘7 
bushels.  In  1931,  supposing  the  whole  of 
the  possible  wheat-producing  area  is  sown 
down,  the  population  will  by  that  time  have 
overtaken  the  means  of  subsistence.  What 
then  will  happen  ?  Sir  William  says  that 
the  present  average  weight  of  production 
per  acre  over  the  whole  wheat-producing 
area  of  the  globe  must  be  raised  ;  and  a 
dressing  of  nitrate  will  raise  it  from  127  to 
20  bushels  per  acre,  a  moderate  computa¬ 
tion.  This  in  the  first  place  is  absolutely 
necessary,  seeing  that  the  United  Kingdom 
supplies  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  our 
requirements,  the  other  seventy-five  being 
imported. 

The  Chili  nitrate  of  soda,  though 
seemingly  exhaustless,  will  all  have  been 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  land  before 
1931.  Our  globe  is  surrounded  by  nitrogen 
in  a  free  and  gaseous  state,  but  it  is  useless 
to  plants  in  that  condition.  The  slow, 
natural  production  of  nitrate  from  the 
atmosphere  by  electrical  discharges  is  alto¬ 
gether  inadequate  to  meet  the  growing 
want  that  will  make  its  presence  felt 
thirty-three  years  hence.  The  president 
of  the  British  Association  says  that 
the  production  of  nitrate  from  the 
atmosphere  by  means  of  electricity  is 
within  measurable  distance  of  realisation. 
Chili  nitrate  costs  £~]  10s.  per  acre,  and  it 
will  presently  be  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe  at  the  rate  of  12,000,000  tons 
annually.  After  that  we  must  find  the 
electrical  power  that  will  produce  this 
amount  annually  from  the  atmosphere.  A 
ton  of  it  from  this  source  is  to  cost  ^"26, 
which  at  present  cost  and  return  must  be 
excessive.  By  means  of  water  power  the 
cost  per  ton  would  be  reduced  to  £5. 
Anticipating  the  question  as  to  whence  the 
water  power  will  be  obtainable,  Sir  William 
Crookes  points  to  Niagara,  which  will  be 
adequate  to  the  task  without  appreciably 
diminishing  its  flow. 

This  vast  scheme  practically  means  the 
production  of  manure  from  the  air,  or  that 
essential  ingredient  of  an  all-round  manure 
that  is  at  once  the  most  expensive,  the  most 
valuable  from  a  cultivator’s  point  of  view, 
and  the  most  difficult  to  obtain  from  its 
original  source,  as  well  as  the  most  difficult 
to  retain  in  the  soil  unless  it  is  stored  up  in 
the  form  of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  and  then  not  readily  or  immediately 
obtainable  by  plants.  Our  feeble  old  earth 
requires  stimulating  to  make  her  produce 
sufficient  food  for  the  support  of  her 
children.  That  is  the  ultimate  end  and 
object  of  the  artificial  production  of  nitrate  ; 
but  it  includes  a  vast  number  of  prior 
claims  well  known  to  the  cultivator  of  the 
thousand  and  one  articles  that  go  to  make 
up  the  sum  total  of  human  food.  Should 
there  be  a  dearth  of  manure  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  principal  staff  of  life, 
all  other  and  minor  products  would  also 
suffer,  leaving  out  of  count  the  plants 
that  are  grown  purely  for  pleasure, 
instruction,  or  amusement.  The  garden 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  first  part  of 
man’s  estate  that  would  suffer;  and 
gardening  would  certainly  assume  a  retro¬ 
grade  movement,  unless  indeed  in  the  case 


of  leading  necessities.  Such  a  pessimistic 
view  of  the  case  may  be  entirely  dropped  if 
science,  but  particularly  that  of  the  chemist, 
is  about  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  toiling 
millions  of  corn-eaters  all  the  world  over  ; 
and  in  a  smaller  way  to  contribute  to  the 
elegancies,  amusements,  and  luxuries  of  life. 
The  production  of  nitrates  through  the 
agency  of  the  germs,  collectively  termed 
nitragin,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
vastness  of  the  project  which  Sir  William 
Crookes  advocates  and  discusses  ;  but  if  he 
is  to  convert  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere 
into  nitrate  at  the  rate  of  12,000,000  tons  a 
year,  what  will  happen  to  the  atmosphere  ? 


They  don’t  fear  microbes  there. — It  is  stated  that 
there  are  no  microbes  on  the  Swiss  mountains  at  an 
altitude  of  2,000  ft. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  of  the  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  have  won  the  /50  premium  offered  for  the 
best  plan,  to  be  used  in  the  laying  out  of  a  new 
public  park  at  Wallsend,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  New¬ 
castle. 

It  is  estimated  that  22  acres  of  land  are  necessary 
to  sustain  one  man  on  fresh  meat.  The  same  space 
of  laud,  if  devoted  to  Wheat  culture,  would  feed  42 
people ;  if  to  Oats,  88  ;  Potatos,  Indian  Corn,  or 
Rice,  176 ;  and  if  to  the  Plantain,  or  Bread-fruit 
Tree,  6,000  people. — Irish  Farming  World. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 
—The  annual  dinner  of  this  society  will  take  place 
at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  Wednesday,  October 
5th,  at  6.30  p.m.  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.,  has  kindly 
consented  to  preside. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  September  20th,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  15  p.m.  A 
lecture  on  "  Fruit  Growing  in  Suburban  Gardens  ” 
will  be  given  at  3  o’clock,  by  Mr.  W.  Roupel  1 , 
F.R.H.S. 

Glasgow. — At  the  show  held  at  Glasgow  on  the 
7th  and  8th  inst.,  for  further  account  of  which  see 
another  column,  Messrs.  Alex.  Lister  &  Son,  Meadow- 
bank  Nurseries,  Rothesay,  were  placed  first  for 
twenty-four  fancy  Pansies  and  also  for  twenty-four 
double  Dahlias.  This  is  following  up  the  grand 
exhibit  of  Dahlias  made  by  this  enterprising  North 
British  firm  at  the  recent  show  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Ireland  at  Dublin,  which  our 
reporter  inadvertently  omitted  to  mention. 

Death  of  Earl  Winchilsea.— Scientific  agriculture 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  patrons  and 
supporters  in  Lord  Winchilsea,  who  passed  away  at 
his  residence  at  Haverholme  Priory,  Sleaford,  on  the 
7th  inst.,  after  a  long  illness.  Co-operation  amongst 
agriculturists  was  his  lordship’s  great  point ;  and  he 
lived  to  see  it  become,  mainly  through  his  own 
exertions,  an  established  fact.  The  National  Agri¬ 
cultural  Union  has  made  its  presence  felt  throughout 
the  country. 

London’s  Ice  Supply.— The  abnormal  heat  of  the 
last  few  weeks  has  caused  a  serious  inroad  to  be 
made  upon  tbe  stocks  of  ice  laid  in  for  metropolitan 
supply,  although  matters  are  not  so  bad  as  in  Paris, 
where  an  ice  famine  is  threatened.  It  is  computed, 
however,  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  it  will  be 
found  that  London's  consumption  of  ice  will  have 
greatly  exceeded  the  average  1,000  tons  per  diem, 
the  daily  consumption  of  the  past  few  weeks  having, 
it  is  estimated,  touched  2,000  tons. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons’  Bulbs— The  1898  catalogue 
of  selected  bulbs  offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons, of 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  is  in  our  hands,  and  we  notice 
that,  as  in  former  years,  there  is  no  dearth  of  variety 
in  the  material  supplied  by  this  well-known  firm  to 
its  customers.  Collections  of  bulbs  for  both  outdoors 
and  indoors  are  offered  by  the  Wordsley  firm,  thus 
giving  its  clients  the  benefit  of  its  experience  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  numerous  varieties  now  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Amaryllis,  Chionodoxas,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Freesias,  Gladioli,  and  Narcissi,  together  with  many 
other  subjects  which  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  bulbs, 
but  which  are  associated  with  them  by  reason  of  the 
similarity  of  their  planting  seasons,  all  find  a  place 
in  this  catalogue,  which  is  brightened  up  by  a  number 
of  capital  illustrations. 


An  Old  Oak.— Humboldt,  the  great  traveller, 
describes  an  Oak  tree  which  he  saw  in  France  which 
was  estimated  to  be  2,000  years  old. 

Nelumbium  luteurh  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
flowers  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States.  The 
plant  has  been  domesticated  in  a  number  of  ponds, 
has  thriven  amazingly,  and  the  huge,  fragrant, 
yellow  flowers  are  much  in  request. 

Public  Park  for  Widnes  — The  first  prize  of  thirty- 
five  guineas  in  the  open  competition  for  the  best 
design  for  laying  out  the  Appleton  Park  estate  as  a 
public  park  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barron  & 
Son,  Elvaston  Nurseries.  Borrowash.  The  area  of 
the  park  is  about  thirty-six  acres. 

Not  the  right  kind  of  training. — An  American 
farmer  who  sent  his  son  for  a  course  to  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college, says  that  when  he  came  back  "  he  turned 
out  to  be  the  most  visionary  cuss  you  ever' seed’ 
— he  was  chuck  full  of  theories,  but  couldn't  raise  a 
paying  crop  to  save  his  neck.” 

The  Myth  of  the  Weeping  Willow. — The  current 
issue  of  Meehan's  Monthly  gives  an  interesting  fable 
which  has  been  circulated  concerning  the  Weeping 
Willow.  This  story  has  it  that  ‘‘Alexander  Pope 
introduced  the  Weeping  Willow  into  England.  See¬ 
ing  some  unknown  twigs  around  some  article  from 
the  Orient,  he  planted  them  in  his  garden  at 
Twickenham,  saying  that  they  might  be  something 
new,  and  so  it  proved.  Slips  were  sent  from  the 
poet's  Willow  to  a  friend  in  the  United  States,  from 
whence  have  sprung  thousands.  Pope  died  in  1744, 
and  his  Willow  fell  to  the  ground  in  1801,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  utmost  care.  Thoreau  spoke  of  its 
being  on'y  the  pistillate  plant  in  this  country,  while 
some  think  the  staminate  may  have  later  been  intro¬ 
duced  from  Europe.” 

Belgian  Horticulturists — The  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Chambre  Syndicate  des  Horticulteurs  Beiges  et  Societe 
Royale  d' Horticulture  et  de  Botanique  de  Gand  took 
place  at  the  Casino,  Ghent,  on  the  5th  inst.  M.  Ch. 
Spae  presided  over  the  jury.  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded  to  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Canna 
indica,  comprising  seventy  varieties,  shown  by  M.  A. 
Gallet ;  to  a  collection  of  tuberous  Begonias  and 
early  Chrysanthemums,  sent  by  the  same  gentleman  ; 
to  Dracaena  de  Reuse,  shown  by  MM.  de  Reuse 
Freres ;  to  Lilium  Madame  van  Steenkiste,  sent  by 
M.  van  Steenkiste  ;  and  to  a  hybrid  Odontoglossum, 
shown  by  M.  Maurice  Verbonck. 

Sweet  Peas  are  now  the  glory  of  the  garden  in 
Perthshire,  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland.  The  haulm 
and  foliage  are  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  if  it  were 
July  instead  of  September.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  hybrids  of  Phlox  paniculata,  P.  decussata,  and 
P.  acuminata,  popularly  known  as  autumn-flowering 
Phloxes,  and  not  inaptly  so  as  far  as  the  northern 
half  of  Britain  is  concerned ;  for  they  are  now  in 
their  full  glory  with  young  shoots  arising  in  abun¬ 
dance  from  the  base,  and  hiding  the  stems,  which 
were  rendered  bare  by  the  heat  which  has  been  pre¬ 
vailing  for  some  time  past.  Neither  the  Sweet  Peas 
nor  the  Phloxes  are  cumberers  of  the  ground  in  old- 
fashioned  gardens,  for  they  are  perfectly  up-to-date 
in  size,  colour,  sweetness,  and  in  nomenclature  with 
those  in  the  most  modern  and  progressive  of  gardens. 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society.— At  a 
meeting  of  this  society  held  on  August  10th,  First- 
class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  Horticultural 
School  of  Wageningen  for  Canna  hybrida  O.  J. 
Quintus  ;  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  of  Haar¬ 
lem,  for  Chrysanthemum  maximum  Triumph,  Cactus 
Dahlias  Leonora,  Regulus,  and  Ruby,  Gloxinia 
hybrida  grandiflora  Cyclop  and  G.  h.  g.  Goliath;  to 
Mr.  W.  van  Veen,  of  Leiden,  for  Cactus  Dahlia 
Britannia ;  to  the  Horticultural  School  of  Frederick- 
soord  for  Heliotropium  peruvianum  foliis  variegatis ; 
to  Messrs.  Gratama  &  Co.,  of  Hoogeven,  for  Rosa 
hybrida bifera  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Joseph  Vervaene.and 
Rosa  indica  fragans  Mme.  Yvonne  Gravier  ;  and  to 
Mr.  G.  A.  van  Rossem.of  Naarden,  for  R.  i.  f.  Auguste 
Waltine.  Mr.  W.  van  Veen  and  Mr.  K.  Wezelen- 
burg,  of  Hazerswoude,  also  received  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificates  for  Chrysanthemum  maximum  Triumph. 
Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  the  Horticul- 
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tural  School  ot  Wageningen  lor  Canna  hybrida 
Oravjevlag  and  C  h.  Wageningen;  to  Mr.  K. 
Wezelenburg  for  Centaurea  montana  rosea  and 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  filiferum  ;  and  to  Mr.  G. 
A.  van  Rossem  for  Rosa  indica  fragrans  Made¬ 
moiselle  Anna  Chartron.  Boea  Commersoni,  shown 
by  the  Leiden  Botanic  Garden,  obtained  a  Botanical 
Certificate.  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son  were 
“honourably  mentioned"  for  a  group  of  double, 
tuberous  Begonias,  whilst  a  Silver  Medal  went  to 
Mr.  Baron  Van  Boetzelaer,  of  Maartensdijk,  for  a 
collection  of  cut  flowers  of  tuberous  Begonias. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland.-^We  omitted 
to  mention  in  our  report  of  this  exhibition  that 
Messrs.  Alex.  Lister  &  Son,  Rothesay,  secured  the 
first  prize  (open  to  nurserymen)  for  thirty-six 
Dahlias,  double  and  Cactus,  with  a  really  splendid 
lot,  in  the  doubles  John  Walker,  R.  T.  Rawlings, 
Duchess  of  York,  Chieftain,  Mrs.  Morgan,  Virginale 
and  John  Rawlings  were  magnificent  blooms.  In 
the  Cactus  sorts  several  splendid  new  varieties  were 
shown.  Notable  were  Island  Queen,  Night,  Arachne, 
Britannia  and  Daffodil.  This  firm  had  also  on  ex¬ 
hibition  a  grand  lot  of  Violas,  Pansies,  Double 
and  Cactus  Dahlias,  also  Carnations.  It  would 
appear  from  the  floral  successes  of  the  year 
accorded  to  them  in  competition  that  they  are 
“  tenacious  northerners  ’’  not  easily  shaken  off  from 
the  pursuit  of  their  specialities. 

Isle  of  Wight  Gardeners— The  members  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  Gardeners'  Association,  to  the  number 

of  nearly  seventy,  had  a  very  pleasurable  day’s  out- 

iug  on  Saturday  last.  Through  the  good  offices  of 
Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  of  Crawley,  who  acted  as  in¬ 
termediaries,  Mrs.  Montefiore  very  graciously 
threw  open  her  beautiful  gardens  and  grounds  at 
Worth  Park,  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the  charm¬ 
ing  Sussex  county.  Starting  by  an  early  train  the 
party,  which  was  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Groves, 
president  of  the  association,  and  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  horticulturist,  and  Mr.  Heaton,  horti¬ 
cultural  instructor  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  County 
Council,  arrived  at  Three  Bridges  at  10.50  a  m. 
From  thence  a  short  walk  brought  the  visitors  to 
Worth  Park,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Mare,  the 
agent,  and  Mr.  Allen,  the  gardener.  Mrs.  Monte¬ 
fiore  had  generously  provided  a  champagne  lunch, 
which  was  spread  under  the  umbrageous  Oaks  on 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  mansion,  and  this  was  done 
full  justice  to.  The  hostess  graciously  gave  all  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  her  son, Sir  Francis  Montefiore, 
proceeded  to  escort  the  visitors  through  the  hand¬ 
somely  appointed  stables  and  the  near-lying  grounds. 
Mr.  Allen,  the  gardener,  did  the  honours  of  the  gar¬ 
dens,  which  are  in  capital  trim  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  his  management.  The  home  farm  was 
also  visited  and  the  fine  breeds  of  cattle  which  have 
gained  so  many  prizes,  and  the  superb  model  dairy, 
were  all  inspected.  Before  leaving  the  park  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mrs.  Montefiore  and 
Sir  Francis,  for  their  hospitality.  Sir  Francis 
replied  in  a  few  well  chosen  words.  Breaks  were 
now  provided  and  the  sightseers  were  driven  to  the 
Lowfield  Nurseries  of  the  Messrs.  Cheal,  distant 
from.  Worth  Park  about  three"  miles.  Refreshments 
being  served,  for  the  day  was  hot  and  dusty,  the  ex¬ 
tensive  nurseries  were  passed  under  scrutiny.  The 
grand  stocks  of  fruit  trees,  Dahlias,  and  ornamental 
and  forest  trees  all  received  a  due  share  of  attention, 
whilst  the  cleanliness  and  order  of  the  whole  estab¬ 
lishment  evoked  the  warmest  expressions  of  praise 
.  from  all.  At  4.30  p.m.  a  substantial  knife  and  fork 
tea  was  provided  by  the  Messrs.  Cheal.  This  over, 
Dr.  Groves  in  his  happiest  style  proposed  the 
healths  of  their  entertainers,  the  Messrs.  Cheal.  Mr. 
Heafon  seconded  the  proposal,  which  received 
instantaneous  and  complete  approval  of  the  con¬ 
course.  Mr.  Joseph  and  Mr.  Alexander  Cheal 
reponded  on  behalf  of  the  firm,  and  both  expressed 
the  hope  that  what  their  guests  had  that  day  seen 
would  be  of  interest  and  service  to  them.  The 
mutual  congratulations  over  the  breaks  were  again 
requisitioned  and  the  first  stage  of  the  return 
journey  was  commenced  by  a  three  miles'  drive  to 
Crawley  Station.  Taking  everything  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  Isle  of  Wight  gardeners  have  to  congratu¬ 
late  themselves  upon  a  most  successful  outing,  for 
.  although  the  weather  was  hot  and  tiring  the  interest 
t  never  flagged. 


TERMS  IN  EXHIBITION  SCHEDULES. 

Your  correspondent,  A.  G.,  is  probaby  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  code  of  judging  rules  published 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  compiled 
by  a  special  committee  of  experts  at  several  meetings 
held  for  the  purpose.  It  is,  of  its  kind,  the  clearest 
and  most  comprehensive  code  for  such  purpose  ever 
prepared.  The  special  object  of  the  council  in  pub¬ 
lishing  these  rules  was  to  prevent,  if  possible,  all 
those  blunders  in  schedule  construction  which  still 
unfortunately  are  so  common,  as  also  to  present  to 
judges  generally  a  sound  basis  for  their  awards  in 
relation  to  all  descriptions  of  exhibits  at  flower 
shows.  In  a  few  cases  executives  have  adopted  this 
code  of  rules,  both  in  the  compilation  of  regulations 
and  terms  for  schedules,  and  as  instructions  to  judges, 
with  the  best  results.  Other  executives  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  code,  and  hence  such 
stupid  terms  and  conditions  re  classes  as  still,  far 
too  often,  create  mistakes,  disqualifications,  and 
annoyances. 

A.  G.  specially  wishes  that  the  subject  of  terms, 
such  as  the  proper  uses  of  kinds,  species,  &c.,  might 
be  discussed  in  your  columns.  Of  course,  no  harm 
can  result  from  doing  so,  but  the  matter  is  fully 
dealt  with  in  the  code,  and  is  clearly  defined  as 
language  and  illustration  can  make  it.  The  term 
"species"  is,  except  when  applied  botanically,  an 
obsolete  one.  It  should  never  be  used  in  relation  to 
anything  ordinarily  exhibited.  The  term  “kind” 
governs  everything  desired,  and  in  regard  to  fruits, 
for  instance,  the  code  clearly  shows  what  are  by  the 
R.H.S.  regarded  as  "  kinds,"  including,  as  it  does, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  black  Grapes,  white  Grapes, 
and  so  on.  Then  the  term  “  variety  "  is  so  clearly 
shown  as  to  its  proper  use  that  no  mistake  can  be 
made.  It  is  deplorable  that,  with  so  good  a  guide 
before  them,  executives  in  compiling  schedules 
should  still  blunder  on  ignorantly.—^.  D. 


HOW  THE  HORTICULTURAL  TRADE 
IS  SUPPLIED. 

It  must  be  manifest  to  even  the  veriest  tyro  in 
matters  horticultural,  if  he  will  only  think  for  a  few 
moments,  that  the  various  nursery  establishments 
scattered  throughout  the  country  can  never  hope  to 
be  absolutely  independent  or  to  rely  each  upon  its 
own  resources  for  the  whole  of  the  material  which 
customers  call  for  in  the  course  of  the  year’s  tran¬ 
sactions.  What  cannot  be  grown  must  be  bought 
in,  therefore,  from  other  sources  of  supply.  What, 
and  how  much  of  it,  to  buy  are  problems  that  need 
the  most  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  re¬ 
tailer,  for  the  tastes  of  the  public  vary  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  demands  for  various  classes  of  subjects 
fluctuate  in  like  degree.  The  nurseryman  must 
have,  so  to  speak,  his  finger  upon  the  pulse  of  the 
great  British  public, 'and  must  there  find  the  symp¬ 
toms  that  shall  guide  him  in  his  purchases. 

It  is  at  least  certain  that  he  must  buy  in  various 
things — how  and  where  to  buy  are  the  next  ques¬ 
tions.  These  have  long  been  solved,  for  there  are 
numbers  of  firms  who  grow  their  stuff  solely  for  the 
supply  of  the  trade,  and  who  find  in  the  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  material  that  they  are  thus  able  to  dispose 
of  at  short  notice  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
lower  prices  which  leave  to  the  retailing  firms  their 
necessary  margin  of  profit.  The  services  of  the 
autioneer  are  called  in  to  assist  the  grower  for  the 
trade  to  advantageously  dispose  of  his  stock,  and 
these  trade  sales  are  conducted  with  such  expedition 
and  success  that  they  cause  the  minimum  of  excite¬ 
ment. 

Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  have,  in  the  course 
of  their  long  practice  done  more  than  any  other  firm  of 
auctioneers  to  facilitate  the  smooth  and  easy  running 
of  this  part  of  the  machine,  and  the  sales  conducted 
by  them  are  always  models  of  punctuality  and  des¬ 
patch.  The  long  series  of  trade  sales  has  now  com¬ 
menced  for  the  season,  and  wishing  to  know  how  the 
thing  was  done,  we  paid  a  visit  in  propria  persona  on 
the  7th  inst.  to  one  of  the  first  of  them. 
This  was  held  at  the  Longlands  Nursery  of  Messrs. 
Gregory  &  Evans,  at  Sidcup,  Kent.  This  firm  is  one 
of  the  best  known  of  our  wholesale  growers,  and, 
seeing  that  the  occasion  under  notice  was  the  17th 
annual  sale  of  their  stock,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  material  they  grow  finds  favour 
with  purchasers. 

A  walk  round  the  well-appointed  nursery  revealed 
to  us  a  truly  magnificent  lot  of  plants.  Roses, 


Heaths,  Palms,  Ferns,  Bouvardias,  Crotons,  berried 
Solanums  and  a  host  of  other  subjects  are  all  grown 
in  great  numbers,  and  with  conspicuous  success. 
Whatever  is  touched  is  done  well,  and  we  were  very 
favourably  impressed  with  the  uniform  excellence  of 
the  "  lots." 

An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  80,000  Heaths,  8,000 
berried  Solanums,  10,000  Roses,  30,000  Ferns,  and 
other  subjects  in  proportion  found  a  place  in  the 
catalogue,  made  up  in  lots  of  twelves,  twenty-fours, 
fifties,  hundreds,  and  so  on,  to  suit  all  classes  of  pur¬ 
chasers,  no  fewer  than  1,629  lots  being  marked  for 
the  first  day’s  sale. 

Mr.  George  Field  Morris,  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Protheroe  &  Morris,  conducted  the  first 
half  of  the  day's  proceedings,  and  the  celerity  with 
which  the  various  lots  were  put  up  and  knocked  down 
was  truly  marvellous,  there  being  an  invariable  rush 
for  the  duplicates.  Business,  not  “  bunkum,"  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  Mr.  Morris;  whose  geniality 
not  even  the  abnormal  heat  could  affect,  had  an 
eager  following  of  purchasers  as  he  walked  round  the 
nursery  from  “  lot  ’’  to  “lot." 

The  only  stoppages  made  were  for  refreshments, 
and  even  these  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  too 
much  with  business.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  W.  H. 
Protheroe  came  to  his  partner’s  relief,  and  took 
charge  of  the  proceedings,  the  sale  jogging  along  as 
merrily  as  before.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  day 
bidding  was  brisk,  and  there  was  an  especially 
strong  gathering  of  local  and  provincial  nurserymen, 
although  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  had 
things  all  their  own  way,  for  a  number  of  large 
houses  was  represented. 

“  Yes,"  said  Mr.  G.  F.  Morris,  during  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes'  chat  we  had  with  him,  “it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  how  these  sales  grow.  It  seems  as  if  the  small 
grower  has  no  chance  with  the  larger  one,  for  the 
latter  can  produce  equally  as  good  stuff  as  the  former, 
and  can  afford  to  sell  it  at  a  lower  figure.  Traders 
can  come  here  and  buy  with  every  confidence,  for 
this  sale  is  an  annual  affair,  and  as  such  is  well 
patronised." 

This  is  practically  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell. 
It  is  the  large  quantities  that  are  grown  of  each  plant 
that  puts  the  small  grower  at  such  a  disadvantage 
The  large  establishment  can  afford  to  do  the  thing 
thoroughly,  and  then  by  getting  rid  of  it  all  at  once 
a  fresh  start  can  be  made,  for  the  houses  are  not 
lumbered  up  with  a  lot  of  unsaleable  stuff. 

Of  course,  it  is  only  popular  plants  that  are  thus 
dealt  with — those  that  are  wanted  by  everybody. 
Thus  amongst  climbing  Roses  we  find  Crimson 
Rambler,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marechal  Niel,  W.  A. 
Richardson,  and  Perle  des  Jardins  are  the 
favourites.  Such  Ferns  as  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A. 
Capillus-Veneris,  Pteris  major,  P.  cretica,  P.  Wim- 
settii,  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  and  Polypodium 
aureum  are  in  great  demand,  whilst  Ficus  elastica, 
Kentia  fosteriana,  K.  belmoxeana,  and  berried  Sola¬ 
nums  all  find  willing  purchasers.  Amongst 
Heaths,  Erica  hyemalis,  E.  h.  alba,  E.  h.  superba,  E. 
Cavendishii,  E.  wilmoreana,  E^magnifica,  and  E. 
candidissima  never  go  begging,  whilst  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  charming  Boronia  megastima.  These 
hard-wooded  plants  have  always  beea  looked  upon 
as  difficult  to  grow,  as,  indeed,  they  are  when  their 
wants  are  not  known  and  attended  to  Certainly,  it 
would  pay  the  small  nurseryman  better  to  buy  in 
what  he  wants  of  such  plants  from  those  who,  like 
Messrs.  Gregory  &  Evans,  make  a  speciality  of  them 
than  it  would  do  to  grow  them  for  themselves. 


NOTES  ON  PEACHES  UNDER  GLASS. 

It  is  ofeen  the  boast  of  cultivators  of  the  great  space 
which  fruit  trees  under  their  charge  cover,  and  the 
heavy  crops  which  they  bear  year  by  year.  Only  in 
extensive  private  gardens  where  the  demand  is  very 
great,  and  where  marketing  of  the  fruit  is  the 
object  in  view,  can  we  see  the  propriety  of  having 
hundreds  of  fruit  of  one  sort  coming  into  use,  when 
a  fourth  of  them  are  not  required. 

It  is  certainly  very  pleasing  to  proprietors  of  gar¬ 
dens  to  be  able  to  make  presents  of  fruit  to  their 
friends  who  do  not  possess  gardens  of  their  own,  but 
in  any  case  it  is  better  to  have  the  supply  regulated 
by  the  demand.  While  there  are  Peaches  of  great 
excellence,  in  every  respect,  which  ripen  weeks 
before  others,  it  is  of  much  greater  importance  to 
supply  fruit  in  succession  throughout  the  season 
rom  beginning  to  end,  than  to  have  a  great  glut  at 
intervals — even  if  they  should  begin — say  in  June 
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and  last  till  October.  It  is  only  by  trees  of  moderate 
size,  skilfully  selected  as  to  time  of  ripening,  and 
maintaining  short,  well  ripened  growth  that  the 
supply  can  be  certain  each  season. 

In  Scottish  gardens,  as  well  as  English,  I  have 
seen  no  Peaches  more  certain  bearers  than  Stirling 
Castle,  Royal  George,  Dymond,  Violette  Hative, 
Bellegarde,  and  Sea  Eagle ;  but  in  early  houses 
Alexander  and  Hale's  Early  are  first-rate  for  earliest 
crops.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  note  that  some 
Peaches  are  well  suited  to  certain  localities  and  soils, 
while  they  do  not  succeed  well  in  others.  This  fact 
is  well  portrayed  in  catalogues — one  may  be  most 
favourable  in  their  description  of  certain  sorts,  and 
others  denounce  them  as  being  almost  worthless. 
We  know  where  Royal  George  does  well  on  open 
walls,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  garden  Peach 
trees  will  barely  exist.  A  great  difference  is 
made  to  Peach  culture  in  the  open  by  raising  the 
trees  well  above  the  surrounding  level  and  resting 
the  roots  on  a  bed  of  lime  rubbish.  Indeed  we  have 
proved  this  again  and  again  with  all  kinds  of  fruits 
(Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  especially). 

Reverting  to  small  Peach  trees  I  pin  my  faith 
strongly  to  what  I  have  been  told  by  gardeners  who 
have  lived  in  France.  The  small  trees  dwarfed  and 
rendered  prolific  in  fruit  bearing  by  special  treat¬ 
ment  are  worthy  of  imitation.  At  a  well  managed  gar¬ 
den  in  Berks  I  saw  a  long,  narrow  Peach  house  filled 
with  Peach  trees  from  end  to  end,  each  averaging 
about  3  ft.  wide,  and  trained  upright.  They  flowered 
abundantly  and  carried  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit. 
I  was  induced  to  try  the  experiment  of  proving  the 
fruiting  proclivity  of  Peaches  dwarfed  by  root  lift¬ 
ing  and  planting  them  in  soil  rendered  firm  to  induce 
fibrous  roots,  by  the  intelligence  I  received  from  the 
late  Mr.  Allan,  who  showed  his  superior  skill  for 
many  years  at  Rendlesham  Hall,  Suffolk.  My  late 
friend  had  been  a  keen  observer  of  fruit  culture  in 
Belgium,  France,  and  Italy,  and  of  the  economy  of 
the  cultivators  in  their  management — especially  in 
France.  But  probably  in  no  case  were  finer  fruits 
seen  in  the  way  of  Pears  and  Peaches  than  (at  the 
time  I  lived  near  Mr.  Allan),  which  adorned  the 
walls  at  Rendlesham  Gardens.  The  late  Mr.  Knight 
(when  at  Floors  Castle),  endorsed  much  of  Mr. 
Allan’s  statement  as  to  what  one  might  see  in  France 
by  the  skill  of  French  cultivators. 

I  do  not  underrate  the  fine,  large  Peach  trees 
which  are  seen  in  some  gardens,  but  certainly  depre¬ 
cate  the  waste  I  have  seen  where  the  glut  of  fruit 
from  large  trees  rendered  this  state  of  matters  un¬ 
avoidable.  The  use  of  very  rich  soil  for  Peaches, 
which  causes  much  unnecessary  growth  and  crowding 
of  wood  and  foliage,  is  the  cause  of  many  failures. 
We  prefer  the  growing  of  no  more  wood  than  is 
necessary  to  maintain  health  of  the  trees  and  doing  all 
pruning  during  the  growing  season. — M.  Temple, 
Carron,,  N.B. 

- - - 

PEOPLE  WE  HAVE  MET. 

Mr.  Peter  Murray  Thomson. 

The  most  appropria’e  sketch  for  this  week  will  be 
that  of  Mr  Peter  Murray  Thomson,  the  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  By 
pro'ession  Mr.  Thomson  is  a  solicitor  in  the  Supreme 
Courts  in  Scotland.  He  is  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
and  is  the  son  of  Mr.  James  Thomson  (who  was 
formerly  factor  to  the  late  Earl  of  Rossi)  n,  at  Dysart, 
Fifeshire,  and  is  now  estate  agent  to  the  famous  Sir 
Wilfred  Lawson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  at  Brayton,  Cumber¬ 
land).  He  commenced  his  legal  training  in  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Thomas  Dow  &  Son,  Kirkcaldy,  and  since 
1883  has  gained  experience  in  various  large  Edin¬ 
burgh  offices.  It  is  now  close  upon  two  years  since 
he  started  on  his  own  account  at  5,  York  Place, 
Edinburgh,  and  if  he  devotes  the  same  amount  of 
attention  to  law  as  we  know  he  does  to  horticulture, 
he  must  soon  secure  a  host  of  good  clients. 

We  understand  that  in  early  boyhood  he  gave 
evidence  of  having  inherited  bis  father’s  love  of 
gardening,  for  in  1876,  when  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  he  was  a  prize-taker  in  the  wild-flower  section 
of  the  first  sho  w  of  the  Dysart  Horticultural  Society, 
and  in  1879  and  1880  he  took  the  first  prize  offered 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Dow  (his  principal)  for  a  collection 
of  Mosses  of  the  district,  arranged  in  a  box  or  tray. 
These  early  competitions  and  successes  strengthened 
the  imbued  love  he  had  for  flower  culture,  and  it  is 
no  surprise  to  learn  that  he  quickly  transferred  his 
thoughts  to  garden  flowers,  finding  great  pleasure  in 


the  hybridising  of  various  species.  He  still  takes  a 
great  interest  in  the  wild-flower  section  in  all  shows 
he  visits. 

Until  1883  he  was  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the 
Dysart  and  Kirkcaldy  shows,  with  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  as  well  as  flowers,  and  we  believe  he  was  for  a 


Mr.  Peter  Murray  Thomson. 


time  a  member  of  that  committee.  Mr.  Thomson  re¬ 
presents  the  amateur  gardener  we  like  to  meet,  one 
who  has  acquired  a  fairly  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
names  of  plants  and  of  their  cultivation,  by  observa¬ 
tion  and  “  spare-moment  "  study. 

On  the  resignations  of  the  late  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Messrs.  Charles  Stewart  and  Patrick  Neill 
Fraser,  the  council  decided  to  combine  the  two 
offices,  and  out  of  nearly  ’  eighty  candidates,  their 
choice  felLupon  Mr.  Thomson,  who  entered  upon 
his  duties  on  March  1st  of  this  year,  and  carried 
through  the  organisation  of  the  April  show  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  the  society  he  represents. 

Many  of  our  friends  at  the  Temple  Show  in  May 
will  remember  meeting  Mr.  Murray  Thomson 
there,  and  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  record 
the  fact  that  he  returned  to  Scotland  full  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  manner  in  which  our  biggest  show  is  con¬ 
ducted. 

- - — f. - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  awards  mentioned  hereunder  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  6th  inst. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Peristeria  elata. — The  huge  specimen  of  the  Dove 
Orchid,  exhibited  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Owen  Thomas),  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  beating  all  previous  records  of  this  species.  It 
was  grown  in  a  i-size  pot,  and  stood  over  7  ft.  from 
the  ground,  while  the  stems  themselves  were  5  ft.  to 
5  ft.  3  in.  actual  measurement.  There  were  eight  of 
these  tall  scapes,  each  bearing  a  long  raceme  of  fra¬ 
grant  white  flowers.  The  huge  leaves  measured  3  ft. 
to  4 \  ft.  long,  and  6  in.  to  8  in.  at  the  widest  part. 
The  plant  had  grown  out  of  all  recognition  since  we 
saw  it  at  Windsor  a  little  over  fourteen  months  ago, 
showing  that  Mr.  Thomas  understands  its  culture. 
A  Silver  Flora  Medal  and  a  First-class  Certificate 
rewarded  this  record-breaking  specimen. 

Dendrobium  sanguineum. — A  scarlet  Dendrobe 
is  a  novelty,  indeed,  and  not  long  ago  was  a  novelty 
to  the  botanist.  The  stems  are  stalked,  so  to  speak, 
and  a  few  inches  above  the  base  they  swell  out, 
forming  a  square  mass  about  the  thickness  of  the 
little  finger.  After  3  in.  or  so  of  this  they  suddenly 
narrow  to  a  slender  tail  12  in.  long,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a  crow  quill.  Only  one  flower,  2J  in. 
across,  has  yet  been  produced  on  the  top  of  the  stem. 
The  oblanceolate-elliptic  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
dark  crimson-red,  shaded  with  maroon  towards  the 
base,  and  whitish  at  the  very  base.  The  lip  is  a 
small  and  curious  organ,  twisted  at  the  apex  like  a 


corkscrew.  The  plant  is  difficult  to  grow,  but  it  is 
valuable  on  account  of  its  colour,  and  may  prove  in¬ 
valuable  for  hybridising  purposes.  Award  of  Merit. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Cattleya  Ell  ,  Nov.  hyb. — The  mother  of  this 
plant  was  C.  bicolor,  and  the  pollen  bearer  C.  War- 
scewiczii— a  singular  combination  producing  singular 
results.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  slender.  The  sepals 
are  pink  and  the  obovate-oblong  petals  several 
shades  darker.  The  lip  is  remarkable,  having  an 
obreniform,  crimson-purple  lamina,  with  a  long, 
grooved  claw  of  the  same  colour.  The  tube  and 
lateral  lobes  are  each  only  \  in.  long,  and  pinkish- 
wbite.  The  arching  column  is  much  exposed,  and 
tinted  with  purple.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Floral  Committee. 

r 

Lobelia  Rivoirei. — This  is  one  of  the  tall  hybrid 
Lobelias,  the  parents  of  which  hail  from  Mexico. 
The  upright  stems  bear  loDg  racemes  of  delicately 
soft  pink  flowers  of  large  size.  The  oblong-spathu- 
late  leaves  are  broad  and  green,  tinted  with  bronze. 

It  is  an  acquisition  to  the  race.  Award  of  Merit. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Bain). 

Helenium  autumnale  superbum. — The  stout, 
winged  stems  of  this  grand  herbaceous  plant  grow 
to  a  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  branch  at  the  top 
like  a  standard  Rose.  The  golden-yellow  flowers 
are  produced  in  great  profusion.  Award  of  Merit. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Dracaena  Duchess  of  York. — The  slender,  lan¬ 
ceolate,  arching  leaves  of  this  variety  are  of  a  dark 
olive-green,  edged  with  bright  red,  that  varies  to  a 
lighter  and  brighter  shade  on  the  younger  leaves. 
The  variety  is  a  highly  meritorious  table  plant  of 
great  beauty.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Finlay  Campbell. — This  Cactus 
variety  is  of  good  average  size,  with  revolute  florets 
of  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet  and  very  handsome. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex. 

Dahlia  Lorelie.— The  word  Lorelie  means  a 
whirlpool,  or,  at  all  events,  refers  to  a  famous  whirl¬ 
pool  on  the  Rhine.  The  long  florets  are  incurved 
like  a  sickle,  the  outer  ones  being  rosy-pink,  and  the 
inner  ones  silvery-blush.  It  is  a  Cactus  variety. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons. 

Dahlia  Puck. — The  ray  florets  of  this  single 
variety  are  short,  broad,  much  imbricated,  and  of  a 
charming  buff-orange,  with  a  crimson  zone  round 
the  eye.  Award  of  Merit.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq., 
Sunningdale  Park,  Berks. 

Dahlia  Columbine. — Very  handsome  are  the 
compact  and  well  imbricated,  salmon-rose  rays  of 
this  single  Dahlia.  Award  of  Merit.  T.  W.  Girdle- 
stone,  Esq. 

Dahlia  Lady  Rogers. — In  this  we  have  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  neat  and  pretty  Pompon,  a  sport  from 
White  Aster,  differing  only  in  having  the  florets 
rounded  at  the  apex  instead  of  pointed.  Award  of 
Merit.  Sir  Robert  Hargreave  Rogers  (gardener, 
Mr.  Leggatt),  Bexley,  Kent. 

Dahlia  Magnificent. — The  heads  of  this  splen¬ 
did  Cactus  variety  are  of  a  soft  orange-yellow,  and 
of  great  size.  The  florets  are  remarkable  for  their 
great  length,  and  narrowly  pointed  character.  Award 
of  Merit.  Mr.  James  Stredwick,  Silver  Hill  Park, 
St.  Leonards. 

Acer  Negundo  elegans. — The  leaves  of  this 
vigorous  variety  are  of  a  clear  yellow,  fading  to 
creamy-white,  and  the  green  portion  is  large  and 
well  developed.  It  is  very  much  more  vigorous  than 
the  ordinary  silver-leaved  variety.  First-class  Certi¬ 
ficate.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Melon  British  Queen. — New  sorts  of  Melons  are 
continually  making  their  appearance,  but  in  British 
Queen  we  have  one  of  the  best  both  for  flavour  and 
appearance  that  has  come  before  the  committee  for 
some  time.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Hero 
of  Lockinge  and  Royal  Ascot.  The  fruits  grow  to  a 
good  size,  and  are  usually  nearly  round  in  shape, 
although  occasionally  they  are  inclined  to  elongate. 
The  flesh  is  white,  and  of  great  depth  and  capital 
flavour.  The  skin  is  deep  yellow  when  ripe,  and  well 
netted.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  Frogmore. 

As  our  readers  are  aware  a  number  of  Potatos  has 
been  on  trial  at  Chiswick  this  year.  After  an  exam¬ 
ination  made  by  the  committee  the  selected  varieties 
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were  brought  up  to  the  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
the  6th  inst.,  when  the  following  varieties  were 
granted  an  Award  of  Merit.  All  have  proved  to  be 
good  croppers  at  Chiswick  : — 

Challenge. — Tubers  uniform,  round  pebble  in 
shape,  of  medium  size,  with  rough  skin  and  rather 
deep  eyes. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry. — Tubers  round,  large,  and 
very  heavy,  with  rough  skin  and  rather  deep  eyes. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Blinco,  x,  Laddon  Villas,  Derbyshire  Lane, 
Hucknall  Torkard. 

Ivo. — Here  again  we  have  tubers  intermediate  in 
shape  between  the  round  pebble  and  the  kidney. 
The  skin  is  smooth  and  the  eyes  shallow,  the  tubers 
being  of  great  weight  relative  to  their  size.  Mr.  John 
Wright,  8,  Rose  Hill  Road,  Wandsworth. 

Awards  of  Merit  were  also  given  to  the  under¬ 
mentioned  Onions : — 

Nuneham  Park. — A  large  and  heavy  variety  of 
the  improved  Spanish  type.  Messrs.  W.  J.  Nutting 
&  Sons,  106,  Southwark  Street,  S.E. 

Wroxton. — Bulbs  very  large  and  heavy,  and 
globular  in  shape.  Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson, 
Exeter  Street,  Strand. 

Boscold’s  Banbury  Cross. — Here  we  have  an 
intermediate  type  between  the  Spanish  and  the  globe- 
shaped  Onion,  the  bulbs  being  very  heavy,  firm  and 
good.  Messrs.  Nutting  &  Sons. 

Banbury  Cross. — Here  the  bulbs  are  rather 
rounder  and  thicker  in  proportion  to  their  horizontal 
development,  but  otherwise  there  is  but  little  if  any 
difference.  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  Houndsditch. 

Beet  Red  Globe. — This  is  a  large-rooted  dark 
red,  dwarf  growing  variety  of  great  merit.  It  is  an 
excellent  type  of  a  good  round-rooted  Beet.  Messrs. 
Watkins  &  Simpson. 

The  Major. — This  variety  has  tubers  of  medium 
size,  and  in  shape  may  be  called  a  long  pebble.  The 
skin  is  smooth,  and  the  eyes  shallow. 

Fishcroft  Seedling. — Tubers  very  large,  pebble¬ 
shaped  ;  eyes  rather  deep  ;  skin  rough.  Messrs.  W. 
W.  Johnson  &  Son,  Boston,  Lines. 

Devonian. — Tubers  of  elongated  pebble-shape, 
and  medium  size;  eyes  deep;  skin  smooth.  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas. 

Fidler’s  Queen. — Tubers  round  pebble-shape, 
rather  irregular,  of  medium  size,  with  rough  skin, 
and  eyes  of  average  depth.  Messrs.  Fidler  &  Son, 
Reading. 


First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  under¬ 
mentioned  subjects  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  at  the  early  autumn  show  held  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  on  September  6th,  7th,  and  8th  :  — 

Chrysanthemum  May  Manser. — This  is  a  large, 
early-flowering  Japanese  variety  of  great  promise. 
Save  for  g  flushing  of  yellow  in  the  centre  the  flowers 
are  pure  white,  whilst  the  florets  are  long  and  droop¬ 
ing.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
S.E. 

C.  Louis  Lemaire. — This  decorative  Japanese  is  a 
sport  from  the  pink  Gustave  Grunerwald,  which  it 
much  resembles  in  habit,  and  with  which  it  is 
identical  in  height.  The  flowers,  which  are  rich 
bronze-yellow  in  hue,  flushed  and  striped  with 
orange,  are  freely  produced,  and  are  of  great  value 
for  cutting.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries, 
Redhill,  Surrey. 

Dahlia  David  Johnson. — For  description  see 
p.  22.  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Kington-Langley, 
Chippenham. 

Dahlia  Magnificent. — F'or  description  see  p.  22. 
Mr.  J.  Stredwick,  Silverhill,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

Dahlia  Countess  of  Lonsdale. — For  description 
see  p.  22.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salis¬ 
bury. 

Dahlia  Antelope. — For  description  see  p.  22. 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries, 
Cambridge. 

Dahlia  The  Clown. — For  description  see  p.  22. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co. 

Dahlia  Ranji. — This  is  the  darkest  Cactus  Dahlia 
in  existence,  being  well  nigh  black.  The  flowers  are 
of  medium  size  and  the  form  good.  Mr.  G. 
Humphries. 

Dahlia  Demon. — Here  again  we  have  appropri¬ 
ately  enough  a  dark  crimson  flower,  but  of  the  Pom¬ 
pon  section.  The  blooms  are  neat  and  well  shaped. 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Vine  Nursery,  Sevenoaks. 

D.  Snowflake. — For  description  see  p.  23.  Mr. 
M  V.  Seale. 


D.  Distinction. — In  this  we  have  an  exceedingly 
neat  and  pretty  Pompon  Dahlia,  bright  crimson- 
majenta  in  hue.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale. 

D.  Madeline. — This  we  may  best  describe  as  a 
fancy  Pompon  variety,  the  ground  colour  being  dull 
yellow,  and  the  centre  florets  tipped  with  crimson, 
so  as  to  form  a  central  zone  of  mixed  yellow  and 
crimson.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough. 

D.  The  Duke. — Another  fancy  Pompon  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit.  The  ground  colour  is  yellow,  the 
florets  being  blotched  and  tipped  with  white  to  a 
varying  extent.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co. 

D.  Columbine. — A  pretty  fancy  single  variety,  in 
colour  rosy-orange,  flushed  and  obscurely  striped 
with  rose — a  neat  flower.  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Sunningdale,  Berks. 

D.  Louisette. — Another  fancy  single  Dahlia  of 
handsome  presence.  The  colour  is  crimson-majenta, 
relieved  by  several  large  crimson  blotches  in  the 
centre  of  each  ray  floret.  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone. 

Gladiolus  Andrew  Harkness. — A  new  seedling 
of  the  gandavensis  type,  with  huge  individual  flowers 
and  spike.  The  colour  is  rich  rose  with  a  white  blotch 
on  the  centre  of  each  of  the  three  lower  segments,  and 
a  single  carmine  stripe  down  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
three  upper  ones.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale, 
Yorks. 

G.  Esther  Lindsell. — Another  fine  flower  of  the 
same  type,  and  equally  as  large  as  Andrew  Hark¬ 
ness.  The  colour  is  delicate  blush  rose,  fading  to 
blush  white  towards  the  centre,  and  with  the  margins 
of  the  segments  prettily  feathered  with  rose.  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Sons. 

G.  Dora  Craven.-  A  huge  flower  and  spike,  the 
colour  being  blush,  with  a  rosy  throat,  and  a  few 
obscure  rose  stripes  at  the  edges  of  the  segments. 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co. 

G.  Lauretta. — Another  handsome  variety  of  the 
gandavensis  type,  in  colour  rosy-blush,  striped  and 
edged  deeper  rose.  Both  spike  and  flower  are  of 
great  size.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co. 

Tomato  The  Champion. — This  is  a  really  good 
variety  of  the  Perfection  type.  The  fruit  is  above 
average  size,  with  thick  flesh  and  very  heavy.  The 
colour  is  a  deep  rich  scarlet.  The  variety  is  a  capital 
cropper.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 
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The  long-continued  spell  of  dry  weather  is  having  a 
serious  effect  on  kitchen  garden  crops,  so  much  so 
that  unless  rain  falls  soon  in  some  districts  many  of 
the  Brassica  tribe  will  be  dried  up.  While  the  dry 
weather  continues  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
lift  and  store  the  Potato  crop,  which,  owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  soil,  has  ripened  somewhat  prema¬ 
turely  this  season.  As  a  rule  there  is  not  sufficient 
care  taken  in  storing  the  tubers,  for  often  they 
remain  too  long  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  which 
exposure  causes  them  to  be  of  inferior  quality  when 
cooked.  If  room  can  be  provided  for  them  in  a  cool 
cellar  they  will  keep  far  better  than  when  stored 
away  in  "  clamps”  ;  besides  this  there  is  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  able  to  look  over  them  in  case  any 
should  show  signs  of  decay. 

The  "seed  ”  may  be  left  exposed  with  advantage, 
as  by  so  doing  the  skins  become  hardened  and 
growth  does  not  so  soon  take  place  in  spring.  If 
medium  sized  sets  be  chosen  these  will  be  found 
more  serviceable  than  larger  ones  for  planting. 

As  the  land  is  cleared  manure  should  be  wheeled 
on  in  readiness  to  be  dug  up  roughly  for  winter. 

Onions  should  now  be  lifted  and  stored  away  in 
as  cool  a  place  as  possible.  A  close  atmosphere  is 
detrimental  to  the  preservation  of  these  bulbs, 
therefore,  a  dry  airy  place  should  be  selected. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  preserve  them  from  frost  so 
long  as  they  are  kept  dry.  The  ground  from  which 
the  crop  was  lifted  should  be  dug  and  manured  for 
future  planting. 

Take  advantage  of  the  present  favourable  weather 
to  rid  the  ground  of  any  weeds,  as  more  can  be  done 
in  a  day  when  the  sun  is  bright  in  destroying  small 
seedlings,  than  in  a  week  when  they  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  so  as  to  require  pulling  up  and 
wheeling  away. 

As  soon  as  rain  falls  planting  of  spring  Cabbage 
should  be  commenced.  Water  must  be  liberally 
given  to  Peas,  Beans,  Spinach,  Turnips,  and  other 


crops  of  like  nature  or  they  will  fail  to  make  satis¬ 
factory  progress.  Make  another  sowing  of  Lettuce 
and  Endive  for  spring  use. — Kitchen  Gardener. 

- H- - 
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With  such  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather  the  labour  of 
watering  has  been  an  exceedingly  heavy  item  in  the 
bill,  and  yet  even  although  hoses  and  watering-cans 
have  been  kept  going  everything  is  presenting  a  very 
scorched-up  appearance.  Many  deciduous  trees, 
particularly  Limes  and  Beeches,  have  been  drop¬ 
ping  their  leaves  wholesale,  and  this  again  has 
caused  work  in  clearing  up.  As  long  as  the  dry 
weather  lasts,  however,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
keep  watering  away,  keeping  a  specially  keen  look¬ 
out  for  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  suffering. 

The  Herbaceous  Border. — One  advantage  at 
least  the  dry  weather  has  afforded, and  that  is  that  it 
has  given  every  opportunity  for  the  removal  of 
weeds,  and  the  result  is  that  the  beds  and  borders  are 
cleaner  and  more  free  from  weeds  than  they  have 
been  for  a  number  of  years  past.  There  are  many 
things  in  the  border  that  may  now  be  cut  down,  and 
rubbish  and  stakes  removed.  Seeds  of  such  annuals 
as  are  now  over  may  be  collected  as  soon  as  they  are 
nearly  ripe,  and  allowed  to  finish  indoors.  This  will 
give  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  all  the  rubbish  and  litter. 
Such  things  as  perennial  Asters,  Phloxes,  and  Sun¬ 
flowers  must  be  kept  well  watered,  for  we  depend 
upon  them  to  keep  the  garden  gay  and  furnish  us 
with  something  to  cut  from  for  some  weeks  yet. 

Dahlias. — Although  the  season  has  been  a  trying 
one,  Dahlias  have  done  fairly  well.  Growth  has  not 
been  so  rank  as  usual,  and  the  plants  are  dwarfer 
than  they  generally  are,  but  these  are  advantages 
rather  than  otherwise.  Rather  more  serious  is  the 
way  in  which  the  bright  sunlight  has  taken  the  colour 
out  of  the  flowers.  Many  of  the  popular  shades  of 
colour  are  very  liable  to  bleaching  by  bright  sun¬ 
light. 

Single  varieties  have  not  had  a  good  season  at  all. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  more’s  the  pity,  they 
appear  to  be  going  out  of  fashion.  At  any  rate, 
their  usefulness  for  cutting  from  is  a  feature 
in  their  favour,  although  if  they  are  to  do  really 
well  the  flower  heads  should  be  picked  off  as  soon  as 
flowering  is  past.  Copious  supplies  of  liquid 
manure  should  be  frequently  given  in  hot  weather  to 
these  as  to  all  Dahlias,  for  the  plants  are  rich 
feeders,  and  this  practice  should  be  followed  up  as 
long  as  frost  holds  off,  and  there  is  a  chance  of 
obtaining  any  flowers  from  them. 

Two  sections  of  this  showy  autumn  flower  should 
be  largely  grown  in  all  establishments.  They  are 
the  Tom  Thumb  singles  and  the  Pompon  Cactus 
varieties.  The  former  make  capital  little  beddiDg 
plants,  and  although  they  are  not  showy  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  warrant  their  being  ex¬ 
tensively  used  for  bedding,  yet  they  come  in  well  for 
mixed  beds,  and  make  good  clumps  in  the  border. 
The  Pompon  Cactus  are,  as  the  name  signifies,  sim¬ 
ply  a  smaller  strain  of  Cactus  vatieties,  and  their 
great  usefulness  consists  in  their  free  blooming 
qualities.  Not  only  are  the  flowers  very  useful  for 
cutting,  but  the  flowers  are  mounted  on  long,  stiff 
stems,  and  thus  the  tendency  to  hide  the  blooms 
beneath  the  foliage,  so  much  to  be  deplored  in  the 
modern  Cactus  Dahlia,  is  absent. 

Propagation  of  Bedding  Plants.— If  advan¬ 
tage  has  been  taken  of  the  fine  weather  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  all  the  tender  bedding  plants  is  now  com¬ 
pleted,  or  nearly  so.  With  firmer  and  better 
ripened  wood  a  heavy  percentage  of  these  cuttings 
should  strike,  and  there  should,  moreover,  be  fewer 
subsequent  losses  from  damping  in  the  winter. 

Sweet  Peas. — One  of  the  easiest  methods  of 
ensuring  a  crop  of  bloom  until  the  advent  of  frost  is 
to  cut  back  the  plants  after  they  have  finished  their 
first  flowering,  which  in  most  establishments  is  also 
allowed  to  be  their  last.  By  taking  them  in  hand  at 
that  time,  say  about  the  end  of  July,  cutting  the 
haulm  back  to  a  good  bud,  giving  a  top  dressing  and 
a  good  soaking  of  water  the  plants  are  started  on  a 
new  lease  of  life,  and  flower  splendidly  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  and  the  beginning  of 
autumn.  This  practice  entails  very  little  trouble, 
and  is  economical  of  both  seed  and  ground,  since  it 
obviates  the  necessity  for  sowing  on  purpose  to 
obtain  late  flowers. — A .  S.  G. 
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Tuberous  Begonias.— There  is  always  a  peculiar 
kind  of  fascination  about  saving  seed  from  one's  own 
plants  and  raising  seedlings  therefrom.  As  tuberous 
Begonias  are  exceedingly  easy  to  experiment  with  in 
this  direction,  it  may  be  productive  of  good  results 
to  fertilise  a  few  of  the  best  flowers,  and  save  the 
capsules  that  result.  All  female  flowers  that  are 
thus  fertilised  should  be  marked,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  overlooked.  The  plants  bearing  them,  too, 
should  be  very  carefully  handled  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  move  them,  for  a  rough  shake  will  be 
very  likely  to  shake  off  the  immature  capsules,  and 
then  goodbye  to  the  seed. 

Double-flowering  varieties  require  to  be  put 
through  what  we  may  call  a  special  course  of  train¬ 
ing  before  they  can  be  induced  to  bear  seed.  As 
many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  the  doubling  of  the 
flowers  has  been  effected  at  the  expense  of  the 
essential  organs  of  the  flower  from  the  botanist’s  point 
of  view — the  stamens  and  pistil  —and  it  is  by  starving 
the  plants  that  they  can  best  be  induced  to  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  in  which  these  organs  are  represented. 
It  seems  as  if  the  plant  when  put,  as  it  were,  in 
difficult  circumstances,  becomes  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  do  something  to 
continue  its  race,  and  accordingly  it  makes  a  des¬ 
perate  attempt  to  produce  seed. 

The  way  to  starve  the  plants  from  which  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  obtain  a  little  seed  is  to  keep  from  them  all 
manurial  stimulants  of  any  sort  whatever,  and  to 
reduce  the  supply  of  clear  water  to  a  very  consider¬ 
able  extent,  only  just  enough  being  given  to  keep  the 
plants  alive.  This  kind  of  treatment  will  be  sure  to 
have  the  desired  effect. 

Carnation  Layers  — The  hot  weather  and  the 
drought  is  proving  very  trying  to  these,  and  it  will 
be  well  to  give  them  an  overhead  watering  every 
evening  as  long  as  the  heat  lasts.  The  loose  soil  in 
which  the  tongues  of  the  layers  are  placed  soon 
dries  up  beneath  the  influence  of  hot  sun,  such  as 
we  have  been  enjoying  of  late. 

Greenhouse  Azaleas — These  are  now  maturing 
the  growth  made  by  them  during  the  forepart  of  the 
summer,  and  if  the  plants  are  doing  well  the  lower 
portions  of  these  young  shoots,  which  are  to  bear 
next  year's  flowers,  should  be  turning  brown.  Give 
the  plants  plenty  of  water — they  will  need  looking 
to  twice  a  day,  and  a  good  soaking  should  be  given 
whenever  they  are  observed  to  be  at  all  dry,  for,  like 
all  fine-rooted  plants,  they  have  a  great  anti¬ 
pathy  to  being  dry  at  the  root.  Soot  water  twice  a 
week  will  be  of  great  service  to  them,  and  its  effect 
may  be  traced  in  the  glossy  green  of  the  foliage. 
Red  spider  and  thrip  are  veritable  plagues  upon 
Azaleas,  and  strenuous  efforts  must  be  made  to  keep 
these  insects  down,  otherwise  the  plants  will  lose 
many  of  their  leaves,  and  this  is  a  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  The  plants  should,  therefore,  be  syringed 
vigorously,  not  merely  sprinkled,  twice  a  day  with 
clean  water,  which  will  serve  to  prevent  the  pests 
from  gaining  a  footing.  These  syringings  will  soon 
clear  out  the  red  spider,  even  if  it  has  got  a  hold, 
but  thrips  are  more  tenacious.  More  drastic 
measures  will  be  necessary  to  dislodge  them,  and 
the  best  method  is  to  lay  the  plants  down  on  their 
sides  and  syringe  them  well  with  a  pretty  strong 
solution  of  Nicotine  Soap,  washing  this  off  after¬ 
wards  with  clean  water. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  swelling  flower  buds  are 
now  giving  evidence  of  the  close  approach  of  the 
flowering  season.  Feeding  must  now  be  conducted 
judiciously, bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  far  better  to  give 
two  weak  applications  than  one  strong  one.  Sprinkle 
the  plants  overhead  of  an  evening,  and  damp  the 
ground  upon  which  the  pots  are  standing  during  the 
day.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  earwigs,  which  are 
getting  very  troublesome,  and  set  traps  for  them. 
Small  pots  filled  with  hay  are  as  good  as  anything. 

The  Flower  Beds. — After  the  cuttings  have  been 
taken  go  over  the  beds,  and  remove  all  the  old 
blooms  and  dead  and  yellow  leaves,  following  this 
up  by  hoeing  between  the  plants,  wherever  it  is 
possible,  to  take  out  the  footmarks,  and  to  loosen  up 
the  soil.  Afterwards  give  a  good  soaking  of  water, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  beds  will  receive  a  fresh  lease 
of  life. 

Outdoor  Tomatos. — If  it  has  not  been  already 
done,  take  the  tops  out  of  the  plants,  and  remove 


all  unnecessary  side  shoots.  Cut  out  also  some  of 
the  leaves  that  are  observed  to  be  shading  the  fruit, 
whilst  those  leaves  that  are  left,  if  they  appear  to  be 
very  vigorous,  may  well  have  their  tops  taken  out. 
Give  liberal  doses  of  liquid  manure  twice  or  thrice  a 
week,  and  then  the  fruit  will  swell  and  ripen  rapidly. 
— Rex. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Although  it  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  the 
Chrysanthemum  season  has  begun — it  seems  rather 
curious  to  be  talking  about  the  flowers  of  the  Queen 
of  Autumn  with  the  thermometer  standing  at  90° 
Fahr.  in  the  shade — the  early  flowering  varieties 
have  already  made  their  presence  felt  in  the  garden. 
It  is  true  they  are  not  wanted  very  much  so  early  in 
the  season  when  there  are  plenty  of  other  flowers 
from  which  to  pick  and  choose,  but  to  your  zealous, 
go-all-the-way  Chrysanthemist  there  is  no  flower  like 
a  Chrysanthemum,  and  he  is  full  of  its  praises,  no 
matter  whether  the  time  of  year  be  summer,  autumn, 
winter,  or  spring. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  present 
September  is  something  very  much  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon.  Most  of  us  well  remember  seasons  when  the 
weather  touched  the  other  extreme,  and  when  all  the 
tender  plants  were  cut  down  with  frost  by  the  third 
week  in  September.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  very 
mention  of  frost  comes  to  us  with  a  feeling  of  luxuri¬ 
ous  coolness,  and  we  almost  wish  it  were  here  with 
us.  Given  a  cold  September  the  value  of  the  early 
flowering  Chrysanthemum  becomes  heightened  in 
our  esteem,  and  we  are  glad  to  utilise  it  to  eke  out 
the  supply  of  flowers  suitable  for  cutting. 

The  September  show  of  the  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  does  not  bring  forth  many  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  but  this  year,  as  other  years,  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact  that  Madame  Desgranges  and  its 
yellow  form  Geo.  Wermig  are  at  the  top  of  the  list 
of  the  larger  flowered  sorts.  By  means  of  severe 
disbudding  flowers  of  good  size  and  build  can  be 
obtained,  although,  of  course,  they  cannot  vie  with 
the  later  blooming  sorts. 

May  Manser  is  a  new,  large,  early  flowering 
variety  that,  however,  bids  fair  to  take  the  shine  out 
of  the  Madame  Desgranges  family.  It  is  a  white 
Japanese  flower  of  good  depth  and  very  nice  appear¬ 
ance,  the  florets  being  long  and  drooping.  Like 
Madame  Desgranges  a  flush  of  creamy-yellow  is 
apparent  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  but  this  be¬ 
comes  dissipated  with  age.  The  plant  is  sturdy,  and 
a  good  grower,  the  height  being  about  4  ft.  Next 
year,  we  may  expect  to  see  it  upon  the  show-board 
in  competition  with  the  large  blooms  in  the  early 
shows.  May  Manser  was  shown  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  last  week  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  a  First-class  Certificate 
being  awarded  it  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society. 

Louis  Lemairo— This  is  a  very  promising 
decorative  variety,  a  sport  from  Gustave  Grunerwald 
which  was  sent  to  the  N.  C.  S.  show  by  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  of  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey.  A 
First-class  Certificate  was  granted  it  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  variety  well  deserved  this  honour  by  reason 
of  its  free  blooming  character.  In  general  habit  it 
resembles  Gustave  Grunerwald,  but  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  medium  size  upon  naturally  grown 
plants  are  rich  bronze-yellow  in  hue,  flushed  and 
striped  with  deep  orange.  The  florets  are  somewhat 
short  and  stiff,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  rob  the 
flower  of  its  elegance. 

Gustave  Grunerwald.  —  Where  dwarf  August 
and  September  flowering  sorts  are  in  request,  it  will 
be  well  worth  while  to  include  this  variety  in  the  col¬ 
lection  as  well  as  its  sport  above-mentioned.  The 
colour  is  a  pretty  light  pink.  Both  it  and  its  sport 
are  about  18  in.  in  height. 

Barbara  Forbes  is  a  good,  early  white  flower  that 
might  well  be  extensively  grown.  Very  fine  flowers 
of  it  may  be  obtained  by  growing  it  in  bush  fashion, 
and  disbudding  it  rather  heavily.  Its  great  merit  is 
that  the  flower  stems  are  long  and  stiff,  and  lift  tbe 
blooms  well  out  of  and  above  the  foliage.  Herein, 
it  is  vastly  superior  to  Lady  Fitzwygram,  which  is 
otherwise  a  very  pretty  and  free  flowering  variety, 
although  the  shortness  of  flower  stem  spoils  it.  The 
height  is  about  4}  ft.  in  an  ordinary  season. 

Albert  Chausson  is  a  pretty  variety  whose  merits 
are  too  little  known.  The  plant  is  rather  taller  in 
habit  than  many  of  the  early  varieties  The  beauty 
of  its  blooms,  however,  is  not  to  be  denied.  They 


exhibit  a  delicate  shade  of  rosy-salmon,  the  florest 
being  charmingly  flushed  at  the  tips  with  deeper 
rose.  We  thus  have  a  very  attractive  combination 
of  colours  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  properly 
describe. 

Sam  Barlow. — This  again,  although  not  a  new 
variety,  is  not  so  often  seen  as  it  might  be.  The 
plant  is  a  good  doer,  some  3  ft.  in  height,  and  a  free 
flowerer.  The  flowers  are  of  average  size,  bright 
pink  in  colour,  and  very  useful  for  decorative  work. 
— Mum. 

Correspondence. 

Questions  ashed  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“  Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Lifting  Potatos  —  E.  C. :  From  the  description 
you  give  of  the  condition  of  the  haulm  it  is  evident 
that  the  tubers  are  ripe  and  ready  for  lifting.  Once 
they  attain  to  this  condition  it  is  advisable  to  lift 
them  as  soon  as  possible,  for,  if  allowed  to  remain,  a 
few  heavy  downpours  of  rain  will  start  them  growing 
again,  and  this  means  the  practical  spoiling  of  the 
crop.  We  should  dig  at  once. 

Carnation  Cuttings. — Rob  :  Some  of  the  cuttings 
may  root,  but  you  must  not  be  disappointed  if  the 
majority  of  them  fail  to  do  so.  Carnation  cuttings 
are  queer  things  to  do,  and  they  scarcely  behave  in 
the  same  way  for  two  years  consecutively. 

Watering  Fruit  Trees. — Amateur:  Undoubtedly 
the  watering  has  done  your  trees  good  even  at  this 
advanced  period  of  the  growing  season.  Pears  and 
Apples  will  always  profit  by  water  right  up  to  the 
time  that  the  fruit  commences  to  ripen.  Both  these 
fruits  will  almost  certainly  be  very  small  this  year 
except  where  the  trees  have  been  artificially  watered. 

Pale-coloured  Apples. — I  recently  saw  a  dish  of 
Peasegood’s  Nonsuch  Apple  at  a  show,  and  was 
greatly  struck  not  only  by  their  size  but  by  the  pale 
green-yellow  cast  of  their  skin.  Were  they 
foreigners  ?  and  to  what  was  the  peculiar  colour 
due.— Q. 

The  Apples  were  almost  surely  English  ones,  but 
the  pale  colour  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  grown  under  glass  in  an  Orchard  house. 
A  great  deal  of  the  fruit  that  appears  upon  the  show 
table  is  from  pot  trees  under  glass,  and  such  fruit  is 
always  paler  in  colour  than  that  grown  in  the  open 
with  the  free  air  of  heaven  playing  about  it. 


Grass  Failing. — F.  L.  Ames  complains  of  the  grass 
on  part  of  his  lawn  that  is  shaded  by  a  big 
Lime,  dying  off,  and  asks  if  the  shade  of  the  tree  is 
deleterious  to  other  living  things  in  the  vicinity.  It 
is,  in  that  it  keeps  the  plants  that  may  attempt  to 
grow  underneath  it  from  enjoying  their  full  share  of 
light  and  moisture.  The  latter  is  especially  serious 
in  periods  of  drought  such  as  the  present  for  the 
more  vigorous  roots  of  the  Lime  take  all  the  moisture 
out  of  the  ground,  and  the  grass  suffers  in  conse¬ 
quence. 


Late  Melons.— Geo.  T.  R. :  If  the  plants  are  fairly 
healthy  you  may  without  fear  subject  them  to  a  good 
deal  higher  temperature  than  is  usually  given.  Shut 
the  house  up  soon  after  two  o'clock  each  afternoon. 
The  temperature  will  rise  rather  high,  but  if  there  is 
plenty  of  moisture  about  there  will  be  nothing  to 
fear.  In  this  way  you  will  be  able  to  make  the  most 
of  the  sun  heat,  and  get  the  crop  nicely  forward  so 
that  the  fruit  may  ripen  before  the  season  becomes 
too  far  advanced  to  produce  fine-flavoured  fruit. 

Catalpa  bignonloides. — G.  C.  sends  a  nice  spray 
of  this  handsome  flowering  tree.  The  year  appears 
to  have  suited  it  remarkably  well,  for  we  have  seen 
some  exceedingly  well-flowered  specimens. 

Staging  Cut  FlowerB — Dissatisfied  :  We  think  it 
quite  likely  that  jou  crowded  your  cut  flowers  too 
much  together  in  the  bunches,  giving  them  a  stiff 
appearance,  and  that  the  judges  penalised  you  on 
account  of  this.  The  bunching  of  flowers  together 
so  as  to  present  an  elegant  appearance  requires  a 
good  deal  of  skill  and  patience  to  properly  perform. 
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If  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  your 
society  for  the  guidance  of  exhibitors  permit  it  we 
should  advise  you  to  adopt  the  following  device : — 
Procure  a  quantity  of  thin  sheet  lead,  cut  it  up  into 
strips  about  a  couple  of  inches  wide,  and  bend  these 
strips  up  together  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  loops  or  a 
kind  of  irregular  honeycomb.  These  leaden 


Asparagus  Fern  they  are  not  really  Ferns,  and  you 
would  not  be  justified  in  staging  them  in  a  class  as 
ordinary  Ferns  The  judges’ objection  was  there¬ 
fore  a  valid  one,  and  if  the  schedule  declared  that 
the  class  was  for  Ferns  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
disqualify  you.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  mis¬ 
leading  character  of  popular  names. 


ating  its  beauty  and  usefulness  as  a  hardy  plant  for 
covering  walls,  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  our  friends 
in  the  Channel  Islands.  For  an  illustration  of  this, 
as  exemplified  by  the  beautiful  specimen  shown 
above,  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Alfred 
J.  Baker,  of  The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Co.,  Upper 
Ground  Street,  S  E.,  who,  on  a  recent  visit  to 


"  combs  ”  may  then  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  shal¬ 
low  china  bowls  filled  with  water,  and  the  stalks  of 
the  flowers  placed  in  them.  By  dint  of  a  little  knack 
in  arrangement  you  can  then  build  up  fine  bunches 
of  flower  in  which  there  will  be  no  stiffness  or 
crushing.  The  weight  of  the  lead  will  keep  it  in  its 
place,  as  the  flowers  will  balance  each  other. 


Is  Asparagus  a  Fern? — y.L. :  Although  Asparagus 
plumosus  and  A.  tenuissimus  are  often  spoken  of  as 


A  SPECIMEN  IVY-LEAVED  PELAR¬ 
GONIUM. 

The  great  beauty  and  extreme  value  of  the  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Pelargonium  as  a  decorative  plant,  especially 
for  “  boxing  ”  and  window  ornamentation,  are 
qualities  now  top  well  known  and  appreciated  to  need 
any  commendation.  Except,  perhaps,  in  the  mildest 
parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  it  is,  however,  a  sum¬ 
mer  plant  only,  and  we  have  no  means  of  appreci- 


Guernsey,  had  the  photograph  taken.  The  plant 
illustrated  is  the  common  semi-double  pink  variety, 
and  some  five  years  old  ,  it  is  growing  against  a  wall 
in  a  builder’s  yard,  near  the  Albert  Pier  at  St. 
Peter’s  Port,  and  covers  a  wall  space  of  some  16  ft. 
by  16  ft.  It  has  never  received  any  protection,  and 
flowers  with  a  freedom  that  can  be  better  illustrated 
than  described. 

Possibly  the  first  feeling  that  the  sight  of  this 
plant  will  engender  in  the  minds  of  gardeners  will  be 
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the  wish  that  our  own  climate  were  kindly  enough  to 
admit  of  such  fine  plants  being  grown  in  the  open  in 
our  own  island. 

The  owners  of  the  plant  under  notice  are  Messrs. 
Messrs.  Valpied  Bros.,  Builders,  St.  Peter’s  Port, 
Guernsey. 

- 

HARDY  BAMBOOS. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  793. ) 

Phyllostachys. 

P.  flexuosa.— The  stems  of  this  beautiful  species 
vary  from  green  to  black,  according  to  their  stage  of 
development  and  ripening,  but  are  slightly  tinted 
with  purple  in  their  young  stages.  They  grow  from 
6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  and  are  flexuous,  assuming  a 
spreading  or  arching  habit,  particularly  the  branches 
and  slender  twigs  or  spray.  The  leaves  are  2  in.  to 
4  in.  in  length,  of  a  dark  glaucous  green  above  and 
glaucous  beneath.  The  sheaths  of  the  leaves  are 
slightly  bearded  at  the  apex.  The  whole  bearing  of 
the  plant  points  to  an  affinity  with  P.  viridi- 
glaucescens.  It  is  a  native  of  North  China,  and 
often  grown  under  the  name  of  Bambusa  flexuosa, 
as  in  the  case  of  many  others  of  the  Bamboo  tribe. 

P.  Henonis. — The  greenish-yellow  stems  of  P. 
Henonis,  for  some  years  grown  in  European  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Bambusa  Henonis,  grow  to  a 
length  of  8  ft.  to  12  ft. ;  but  they  seldom  aspire  to  an 
equivalent  height  owing  to  their  slender  and  arching, 
or  even  drooping,  character.  Species  of  such  habit 
ought  to  be  planted  on  high  ground  with  regard  to 
the  spectator,  so  that  they  may  assume  their  natural 
drooping  habit,  and  yet  be  seen  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  The  stronger  stems  and  their  branches  take 
an  ascending  direction,  but  arch  over  in  most  grace¬ 
ful  fashion  towards  the  tips.  The  branches  and 
twigs  are  very  numerous  and  fascicled,  but  the 
length  of  the  internodes  allows  them  to  present  a 
light  and  airy  appearance,  though  the  body  of  the 
bush  looks  dense  when  in  healthy,  well  established 
growth,  owing  to  the  presence  of  numerous  short  as 
well  as  long  stems.  The  leaves  vary  from  light  to 
dark  glossy  green  according  to  the  amount  of  shade 
or  exposure,  the  shaded  leaves  being  the  darker. 
They  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  P.  aurea,  being 
only  ij  in.  to  3  in.  long — a  fact  that  accounts  in 
part  for  the  graceful  elegance  of  the  plant  as  a  whole. 
It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  it  is  known  as  Ha- 
chiku.  The  accompanying  illustration  represents 
a  front  view  of  one  of  the  many  fine  plants  at  Kew, 
but  the  unavoidable  fore-shortening  of  the  stems 
gives  no  idea  of  their  great  length.  A.  B.  Freeman- 
Mitford,  Esq.,  the  great  pioneer  and  specialist  in  this 
class  of  plants,  considers  P.  Henonis  as  the  best  of 
all  owing  to  the  gracefulness  of  its  long,  arching 
stems,  and  the  airy  arrangement  of  the  foliage. 

P.  marliacea. — For  some  reason  or  other  the 
leaves  of  this  species  were  much  browned,  and  some 
of  the  young  twigs  killed  during  the  past  winter,  but 
this  was  soon  repaired  after  the  young  growths 
made  their  appearance.  The  stems  attain  a  height 
at  least  of  5  ft.,  and  are  light  green,  or  ultimately 
yellowish-green.  The  lanceolate  leaves  vary  from 
2  in.  to  3J  in.  in  leDgtb,  and  are  light  green  above, 
and  glaucous  beneath.  The  young  leaf  sheaths 
are  bearded  with  a  ring  of  brown  bristles  round  the 
apex.  The  species  was  formerly  known  in  European 
gardens  as  Bambusa  marliacea ;  but  in  its  native 
country,  Japan,  it  is  known  under  the  names  of 
Shibo-chiku  and  Shiwa-chiku. 

P.  mitis. — Here  again  we  get  a  plant  that  has 
been  known  for  some  time  in  European  gardens  as 
Bambusa  mitis.  From  Tokio,  Japan,  it  comes  to 
this  country  under  the  name  of  Moso-chiku,  under 
which  name  there  is  a  small  plant  at  Kew.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  a  native  of  China.  Some  grand  specimens 
at  Kew,  however,  run  up  to  a  height  of  6  ft.  to  T2  ft., 
but  under  more  favourable  conditions  of  climate  it 
more  than  doubles  that  stature.  The  stems  are 
greenish-yellow,  with  fairly  long  internodes,  so  that 
the  branches  and  fascicled  twigs  have  a  thinly  dis¬ 
posed  and  airy  appearance.  They  are  decidedly  of 
^upright  habit.  The  leaves  are  moderate  in  size, 
varying  from  light  to  dark  green,  according  to  shade 
or  exposure,  and  are  glaucous  beneath.  The  top  of 
the  leaf  sheath  carries  a  few  bristles,  even  after 
winter  has  passed.  It  well  deserves  a  place  in  the 
Bamboo  garden. 

- 

Cereus  grandiflorus  is  the  only  true  night-blooming 
Cactus. 


GARDENS  OF  THE  RIVIERA.* 

By  way  of  introducing  the  subject  of  my  paper,  I 
perhaps  cannot  do  better  than  first  define  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  which  my  remarks  will  apply.  Although  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  extending  from  just  beyond 
Marseilles  away  to  San  Remo,  in  Italy,  is  known  as 
the  Riviera,  I  shall  this  evening  only  slightly  over¬ 
step  the  Italian  frontier,  as  my  experience  of  the 
Riviera  does  not  extend  beyond  that  point. 

In  some  respects  I  think  places  may  be  likened  to 
people.  A  person’s  good  qualities  often  remain  dor¬ 
mant  for  a  considerable  time,  to  be  brought  to  light 
eventually  by  some  minor  and  unexpected  incident- 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Riviera.  Before  the  beginning  of  this  century  its 
horticultural  advantages  were  not  known,  and, beyond 
the  fact  that  various  flowers  for  the  distilleries,  such 
as  Oranges  and  Immortelles,  were  grown,  very  little 
was  heard  of  this  region.  About  seventy  years  ago 
the  first  step  towards  its  opening  up  was  made. 

A  French  gardener,  named  Poiteau,  journeyed 
down  to  Nice  to  take  notes  for  a  book  he  intended  to 
publish  on  the  Orange.  On  his  return  north  he 
awakened  men  to  the  great  future  he  foresaw  for 
horticulture  in  this  hitherto  neglected  corner  of 
France.  Shortly  afterwards  a  few  other  gardeners 
followed  in  the  steps  of  Poiteau,  and  they,  still  more 
than  he,  aroused  the  curiosity  of  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  horticulturists  alike  concerning  this 
country.  But  it  was  a  long,  fatiguing,  and  costly 
journey  down  there,  and  almost  impossible  to  those 
not  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  means.  The 
chief  cause  of  this  part  of  France  being  kept  so 
much  behind  was  the  impossibility,  so  to  speak,  of 
placing  its  produce  on  the  market. 

About  fifty  years  ago  its  progress  commenced. 
Railways  were  constructed,  thus  facilitating  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  its  products,  so  that  from  this  period  a 
gradual  change  became  apparent.  Wealthy  visitors 
from  foreign  lands  flocked  southwards,  attracted  by 
the  balmy  air  and  blue  skies  of  this  sunny  spot, 
with  the  result  that  from  this  time  its  prosperity  was 
assured.  One  of  the  pioneers  in  the  development  of 
the  Riviera  was  Lord  Brougham.  The  esteem  in 
which  his  memory  is  there  held  is  evidenced  by  the 
fine  statue  of  him,  erected  in  one  of  the  open  spaces 
in  the  town  of  Cannes. 

Following  the  visitors  from  northern  climes,  as 
time  went  on,  came  horticulturists  and  gardeners  in 
such  numbers  that  to-day  this  long  stretch  of  Medi¬ 
terranean  shore — more  especially  beyond  Cannes — 
is  almost  one  vast  garden. 

With  its  picturesque  mountains,  clothed  with 
Pines,  Olives,  Orange  groves,  and  vineyards  shelter¬ 
ing  the  towns,  villages  and  beautiful  gardens,  these 
latter  stretching  away  to  the  deeply  indented  coast 
line,  this  country  presents  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
an  ideal  picture. 

The  chief  towns  of  the  Riviera,  in  the  order  one 
would  pass  them  on  leaving  Marseilles,  are  Hy  eres, 
Cannes,  Nice,  Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo,  and  Men¬ 
tone.  Grasse  lies  about  fifteen  miles  inward  from 
Cannes.  During  the  winter  season,  from  December 
to  May,  the  population  of  these  towns  is  almost 
doubled  by  the  influx  of  visitors.  Their  situation 
and  climate  are  exceptionally  favourable.  On  the 
north  they  are  sheltered  by  the  Esterel  Mountains, 
which  extend  from  the  west  side  of  Cannes  in  a 
more  or  less  unbroken  line  into  Italy.  On  the  south 
they  are  exposed  to  the  mild  breezes  from  the  sea. 
As  the  stretch  of  land  is  so  narrow,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  either  an  east  or  a  west  aspect. 

The  winter  months  closely  resemble  our  late  spring 
and  summer  in  England.  I  think  the  sun  is  even 
more  powerful,  or,  perhaps,  as  the  air  is  so  beauti¬ 
fully  clear,  one  feels  the  full  benefit  of  its  rays.  One 
of  the  charms  of  the  Riviera  climate  lies  in  this 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  darkest  months 
and  shortest  days  a  view  of  forty  miles  or  more  along 
the  coast  can  always  be  had,  and  occasionally  even 
the  snow-clad  peaks  of  Corsica,  120  miles  across  the 
sea,  may  be  distinguished. 

Not  more  than  50  or  6°  of  frost  are  usually  ex¬ 
perienced,  although  within  the  last  four  or  five  years 
one  or  two  winters  have  been  exceptionally  severe, 
12°  and  150  having  been  registered,  and  snow  having 
fallen  in  quantity — a  most  unusual  occurrence.  Little 
or  no  rain  falls  between  the  months  of  May  and 
October;  there  may,  perhaps,  be  an  occasional 
thunderstorm— nothing  more.  In  August  and 
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September,  the  hottest  months,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  reaches  100"  Fahr.  in  the  shade.  The 
average  summer  heat  in  the  shade  is  a  few  degrees 
above  or  below  90  Fahr.  in  the  two  above-mentioned 
months,  more  often  above  than  below.  When  no 
rain  has  fallen  for  three  or  four  months  the  ground 
becomes  very  hot  and  dry,  and  this  greatly  intensifies 
the  actual  heat  of  the  sun.  In  many  gardens  during 
summer,  work  is  commenced  early  and  continued 
late,  in  order  to  give  the  men  an  opportunity  of 
resting  several  hours  at  midday. 

Early  in  October  the  autumn  rains  come  down, 
and  continue  for  several  days,  almost  without  ceas¬ 
ing.  From  this  time  to  December,  for  a  period  of 
about  two  months,  one  experiences  the  worst  o 
Riviera  climatic  conditions,  although  this  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a  few  wet  and  windy  weeks.  A 
cutting  wind,  known  as  the  "Mistral,”  often  does 
considerable  damage  to  vegetation,  especially  in 
spring,  to  the  young  shoots  of  Vines,  many  of  which 
are  broken  off  by  it. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  Riviera  is  exceed, 
ingly  varied.  At  Cannes,  in  the  west,  the  ground, 
more  especially  back  towards  the  hills,  consists 
almost  entirely  of  rock.  To  bring  this  into  a  fit 
state  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  it  has  first  to  be 
broken  up  with  a  pick ;  afterwards  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  and  rain,  together  with  artificial  water¬ 
ing,  crumbles  it  in  a  very  short  time.  After  two  or 
three  years'  continued  manuring  it  becomes  most 
fertile.  All  the  choicest  Palms  thrive  in  this  soil 
without  the  addition  of  peat  or  other  materials. 
This  is  also  the  best  compost  for  the  handsome 
Acacias,  which  cannot  be  grown  in  any  soil  contain¬ 
ing  chalk,  however  rich  and  well  cultivated  it  may 
be.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Acacia  will  not 
thrive  at  Nice,  Beaulieu,  Mentone,  or,  in  fact,  any¬ 
where  to  the  east  of  Cannes. 

This  rocky  soil  is  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
Carnations,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  and  various 
bulbous  subjects.  Plants  growing  in  it  do  not  turn 
yellow,  as  they  so  frequently  do  in  the  soil  of  Nice 
and  further  east. 

Beyond  Cannes,  in  the  direction  of  Nice,  where 
the  mountains  are  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea, 
the  soil  changes  completely,  becoming  alternately  a 
sandy  loam  or  a  dark  brown  loamy  soil  containing 
much  chalk.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  very  poor, 
the  cultivation  of  the  Olive  for  the  last  few  cen¬ 
turies  having  greatly  exhausted  it.  Just  before 
reaching  Nice,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Var,  there 
is  a  large  plain,  several  square  miles  in  area,  the  soil 
of  which  is  of  a  rich  sandy  nature  to  the  depth  of 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  Very  little  manure  is  required  for  this 
land.  This  plain  is  really  the  vegetable  garden  and 
orchard  of  the  Riviera,  where  Asparagus,  Peaches, 
and  Strawberries  are  grown  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties.  A  few  portions,  each  comprising  more  than 
ten  acres  of  ground,  are  devoted  entirely  to  Peach 
culture. 

The  Asparagus  grown  in  this  district  rivals  in  ex¬ 
cellence  the  world-famed  product  of  Argenteuil. 
Immense  quantities  of  Strawberries  are  also  culti¬ 
vated. 

It  is  too  much  exposed  here  for  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  out  of  doors  in  winter,  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  Victoria,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Parma 
Violets. 

Ths  Peach  trees  are  in  their  prime  three  years  after 
planting,  but  after  six  or  seven  years  are  not  of  much 
value,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  roots  then 
find  their  way  into  a  gravelly  subsoil. 

At  Nice,  Beaulieu,  Monte  Carlo,  and  Mentone  the 
soil  is  of  a  clayey  or  limey  nature,  and  is  fairly  pro¬ 
ductive.  Oranges,  many  kinds  of  Palms,  Bamboos, 
&c.,  do  well,  but  being  of  rather  a  chalky  formation, 
no  peal  loving  plants  can  thrive  in  it.  Even  Cocoses 
require  an  addition  of  Cannes  soil  or  peat  to  make 
them  succeed. 

In  places  on  the  top  of  or  between  rocks,  as,  for 
instance,  at  Cap  Martin,  near  Mentone,  what  soil 
there  is,  is  of  a  heavy  nature,  in  which  almost  any¬ 
thing  will  grow. 

There  are  places  to  be  found  with  not  more  than  12 
in.  to  18  in.  of  soil,  where  Carnations  and  other 
flowering  plants  have  been  continually  grown  for  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  without  the  soil  appar¬ 
ently  being  at  all  impoverished. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Riviera,  by  far  the 
commonest  tree  is  the  "  Aleppo  Pine  ”  (Pinus  hale- 
pensis),  which  covers  hundreds  of  miles  of  mountain 
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slopes  and  hill  sides.  The  cones  of  this  Pine  are 
here  largely  used  as  firewood. 

As  one  moves  eastward,  Pinus  Pinaster  and  Pinus 
Pinea  are  met  with,  the  latter  generally  growing  on 
or  about  rocks  near  the  sea.  This,  the  "  Stone  Pine,” 
sometimes  from  its  shape  called  the  "  Umbrella 
Pine,”  when  well  developed  has  a  striking  appear¬ 
ance, 

Olives,  Oranges,  and  Vines  clothe  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  hills  all  along  the  coast,  but  in  the  extreme 
east,  nearer  the  Italian  frontier,  they  grow  more 
freely  and  produce  their  fruit  more  abundantly  than 
farther  west  ;  indeed,  the  gathering  of  the  Olives 
there  forms  an  important  industry.  The  chief  value 
of  the  Olive  fruits,  of  course,  lies  in  the  oil  obtained 
from  them,  that  we  value  so  much  for  many  purposes. 
But  apart  from  this  they  form  an  article  of  food  with 
the  French  and  Italians.  When  cooken  and  eaten  as 
a  vegetable  they  are  very  palatable. 

The  Lemon  is  not  generally  found  on  the  French 
side  of  the  frontier,  but  in  Italy  the  cultivation  and 
exportation  of  this  fruit  forms  a  staple  means  of 
livelihood  of  the  peasants.  Orange  trees  are  very 
numerous  all  along  the  coast.  They  are  invariably 
planted  in  groves  extending  over  several  acres  of 
ground.  They  flower  in  early  autumn,  and  it  is  then 
that  the  flowers  are  gathered  in  such  quantities  for 
the  distilleries  at  Grasse.  A  sufficient  number  of 
flowers  is  always  left  on  the  trees  to  produce  a  crop 
of  fruit  the  following  year,  thus  a  double  harvest  is 
obtained.  The  fruit  requires  rather  more  than 
twelve  months  to  mature.  From  flowers  which  are 
fertilised,  say  in  September,  ripe  fruit  would  be  had 
from  December  onward  of  the  following  year.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  Oranges  of  varying  qualities  ; 
those  known  as  Mandarines,  though  small,  being 
among  the  sweetest. 

Although  vineyards  are  formed  on  some  of  the 
sheltered  slopes  of  the  hills,  Grapes  for  wine  making 
are  not  cultivated  in  quantity  in  this  immediate 
neighburhood.  Wine,  both  white  and  red,  as  you 
doubtless  know,  is  the  everyday  beverage  of  the 
French,  and  is  taken  with  each  meal.  Excellent  red 
wine  can  be  had  for  5d.  a  bottle ;  white  wine  is 
slightly  more  expensive. 

The  Evergreen  Oak  (Quercus  Ilex)  is  common  on 
the  lower  hills,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
any  large  specimens.  Most  of  them  have  a  stunted 
growth,  due,  probably,  to  the  summer  drought.  The 
Cork  Oak  (Q.  Suber)  also  grows  here,  but  is  not  so 
common  as  the  Evergreen  Oak. 

Eucalyptus  globulus  and  Platanus  orientalis  (the 
Plane)  have  been  extensively  planted  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Riviera  towns.  The  former  tree  is  being 
rapidly  rooted  out  of  all  the  gardens,  as  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  several  yards  from  its  base  nothing  will 
grow,  on  account  of  its  numerous  gross-feeding 
roots,  which  greatly  impoverish  the  soil.  The  Plane, 
as  is  well  known,  succeeds  when  planted  in  or  around 
towns.  At  Nice,  Cannes,  and  Mentone  there  are 
many  fine  avenues  and  boulevards  of-  this  tree. 

The  Oleander  is  frequently  seen  by  the  road  side, 
and  in  the  months  of  January  and  February  is 
covered  with  blossom.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Judas  Tree  (Cercis  siliquasttum),  the  Tulip  Tree 
(Liriodendron  tulipfer'a),  Paulownia  imperialis,  arid 
Catalpa  bignonioides,  all  of  which  grow  :  luxuriantly 
in  most  parts  of  the'Riviera.  Lotus  peliorhynchus, 
the  beautiful  Lotus  plant,  is  a  fine  sight  when  in 
flower.  Around  Nice  it  does  wonderfully  well,  while 
at  Cannes,  distant  not  more  than  thirty-two  or  thirty- 
three  miles,  it  has  several  times  failed  to  pass  through 
the  winter. 

Mesembryanthemum  nodiflorum  is  a  common 
plant,  covering  bare  rocks  and  walls  with  its  pendu- 
ous  growths  and  brightly  coloured  flowers. 

(To  be,: continued.) 
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STIRLING. — September  i st  and  2nd. 

This  two  day  exhibition  was  opened  on  September 
1st,  in  the  Public  Hall,  Albert  Place,  Stirling.  The 
entries  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  last  year’s 
exhibition,  but  there  was  a  falling  off  in  pot  plants 
and  in  fruit.  Cut  flowers,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  merit  usually  to  be 
seen  at  Stirling. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  D.  Nicoll,  Rossie,  and 
McLean,  Alloa,  for  the  fruit  and  vegetables  ;  Messrs. 
M.  Campbell,  High  BJantyre,  and  R.  Stewart, 


Woodilee,  for  cut  flowers ;  and  Mr.  D.  W.  Soutar, 
Stirling,  for  honey.  The  opening  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Mr.  James  McArthur  Moir,  of  Hillfoot. 

Mr.  John  Downie  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the 
open  class  for  twelve  Roses,  in  not  less  than  eight 
varieties  ;  twelve  spikes  of  Gladioli,  in  six  varieties, 
twelve  Dahlias,  and  twelve  bunches  of  Violas,  show¬ 
ing  a  fine  lot  of  material  that  did  him  infinite  credit. 

In  the  ladies’  competition  for  a  vase  filled  with 
wild  flowers,  grasses,  &c.,  Mrs.  T.  Hall,  Bogahan, 
came  out  first,  thus  winning  the  prize  offered  by  Ex- 
Provost  Yeelowlees. 

Gardeners’  Classes. 

Mr.  T.  Lunt,  Keir,  staged  the  winning  lot  of  six 
stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
and  very  fine  pieces  they  were.  He  was  also  first 
for  three  stove  or  greenhouse  Ferns ;  the  second 
award  in  this  class  going  to  Mr.  A  Ferguson,  Wood- 
ville,  who  was  first  for  the  single  specimen. 

Mr.  T.  Lunt  scored  another  first  for  six  table 
plants,  distinct,  one  of  the  stipulations  being  that  the 
pots  should  not  exceed  six  inches  in  diameter ;  Mr. 
W.  Rutherford,  Airthrey,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  A. 
Ferguson,  third.  Mr.  Lunt  had  likewise  the  best 
specimen  foliage  plant,  and  the  premier  three  stove 
or  greenhouse  plants  in  flower. 

In  the  classes  for  cut  flowers  Mr.  D.  McNeill  sent 
the  winning  twelve  double  Dahlias  in  six  varieties, 
the  second  prize  being  won  by  Mr.  W.  Maxton, 
Mecklewood. 

Mr.  D.  McNeill,  Gargannock  House,  also  won  for 
six  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  distinct, 
with  a  very  creditable  selection  ;  likewise  six 
bunches  of  hardy  annuals,  distinct,  six  Roses,  of 
distinct  varieties,  and  twelve  Carnations  and  Pico- 
tees  in  six  varieties,  so  that  he  well  sustained  his 
reputation  as  a  good  grower  of  hardy  flowers. 

The  fruit  classes  brought  out  some  excellent 
material.  Here  Mr.  T.  Gilchrist,  All^ngrange, 
staged  the  premier  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  Mr.  D.  Kerracher,  East  Plean,  making  a 
good  second,  and  Mr.  D.  McNeill  coming  in  third. 

The  first  prize  for  two  bunches  of  White  Muscats 
went  to  Mr.  D.  McKerracher,  as  well  as  the  premier 
award  for  two  bunches  of  White  Grapes  of  any 
other  variety.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  a 
similar  number  of  bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  Mr.  T. 
Lunt  was  the  winner. 

For  the  single  bunch  of  Black  Grapes,  the  winners 
were  Mr.  W.  Rutherford,  Mr  J.  Waldie,  Dollarbeg, 
and  Mr.  W.  W.  Ritchie,  Polmaise,  in  the  order 
named.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  one  bunch 
of  White  Grapes,  Mr.  W.  Rutherford  and  Mr.  J. 
Waldie  were  respectively  first  and  second. 

In  the  classes  for  vegetables,  the  principal  winners 
were  Mr.  J.  Waldie,  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  and  Mr.  D. 
McNeill,  all  of  whom  won  a  number  of  prizes. 

Several  additional  competitions  extra  to  the 
primary  schedule  had  been  drawn  up,  and  here  Mr. 
T.  Lunt  obtained  first  for  a  collection  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  also  winning  for  four  bunches  of 
Grapes  in  two  varieties,  whilst  Mr.  J.  Waldie  scored 
for  a  collection  of  ten  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Amateurs’ .Classes. 

One  ,  of  the  most  notable  exhibits  in  this  section  of 
■thp  schedule  was  the  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  table  of  plants  and 
tflowers  arranged  for  effect  that  was  contributed  by 
Mr,,  R.  C.  Dickson,  who  deservedly  received  for  it 
the  leading  prize.  Mr.  W.  D.  Stevenson  was 
second. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Taylor  staged  the  winning  four  bunches 
of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  as  well  as  the  best 
buttonhole  bouquets.  Mr.  M.  Carrighan  scored  for 
the  basket  of  eight  kinds  of  vegetables. 

GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  - 

September  7th  and  8 th. 

This  show,  which  was  held  in  the  St.  Andrew’s 
Halls,  Granville  Street, Glasgow, was  undoubtedly  the 
best  show  this  society  has  held  for  years.  The  entries 
far  exceeded  those  forthcoming  at  any  of  their  pre¬ 
vious  shows.  The  quality  also  of  the  various  exhi¬ 
bits  was  extremely  high  and  satisfactory. 

The  competition  all  round  was  strong.  They  do 
not  go  in  for  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  but 
prizes  are  offered  for  tables  of  plants — arranged  for 
effect.  It  would  be  well  if  the  society  would  consider 
this  class  and  make  it  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect  in  a  specified  space.  This  would  give  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  a  chance  of  changing  the  arrangements  alto¬ 
gether,  and  we  think  it  would  add  considerably  to 


the  general  effect  of  the  show.  Specimen  plants,  al¬ 
though  not  large,  were  clean  and  well  done. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Liliums,  &c  ,  were 
fairly  represented,  whilst  Cockscombs,  as  usual, 
were  a  feature  of  interest. 

Table  plants  have  always  been  a  very  strong  fea¬ 
ture  at  this  show  ;  in  fact,  we  seldom  meet  with  such 
a  strong  competition.  It  is  gratifying  no  doubt  to  the 
first  prize  winner  this  year,  to  find  himself  for  the 
twentieth  time  at  the  top  of  the  list.  This  fortunate 
exhibitor  is  Mr.  John  Sutherland,  of  Victoria 
Nursery,  Lenzie,  N.B. 

Cut  flowers  and  bouquets,  Dahlias,  Gladioli, 
annuals,  &c.,  were  well  represented,  but  bouquets, 
&c.,  were  only  fairly  good,  a  great  want  of  taste  and 
up-to-date  execution  being  sadly  needed. 

Fruit  was  exceedingly  good  all  round.  Grapes 
were  well  finished  and  the  finest  Muscats  we  have 
seen  this  season  adorned  the  tables  of  this  show.  It 
is  surprising,  after  what  we  have  seen  this  season,  to 
find  such  excellent  quality  all  round  in  the  fruit 
classes  here. 

Vegetables,  like  the  fruit,  were  excellent.  The 
various  exhibits,  especially  the  collections,  surpassed 
any  seen  here  for  years. 

To  Mr.  John  Coates,  the  secretary  and  treasurer, 
we  offer  our  congratulations  on  the  superb  manage¬ 
ment.  Everything  passed  off  without  the  slightest 
hitch,  which  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  us  to  be  able  to 
record. 

Honorary  exhibits  were  numerous.  Mr.  John 
Forbes,  Hawick,  showed  a  grand  collection  of  Holly¬ 
hock, Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Dahlias,  Pinks,  Picotees( 
and  Carnations,  well  worthy  his  reputation. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  sent 
herbaceous  cut  flowers,  Roses,  etc.,  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition. 

Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  had  some  good 
Dahlias,  herbaceous  plants,  and  Phloxes.  From 
Messrs.  Brown  Brothers,  Meadowbank,  Udding- 
stone,  came  a  good  collection  of  summer  flowering 
Chrysanthemums.  This  was  a  most  interesting  ex¬ 
hibit. 

The  society,  under  its  present  management,  has 
a  good  future  before  it,  providing  the  general  public 
will  come  forward  and  support  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  cause.  We  think  it  a  great  pity  that 
the  show  cannot  be  held  in  one  of  the  numerous 
public  parks  easy  of  access  to  the  city — this  present 
show  is  overcrowded  with  exhibits.  Why  not  try  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  which  have  all  the  splendid 
advantages  we  seldom  meet  with.  In  such  weather 
as  this  we  are  now  experiencing,  these  grounds  with 
the  grand  promenade,  and  plenty  of  room  would  be  a 
great  advantage,  with  the  combined  assistance  of  the 
popular  curator,  Mr.  Dewar,  and  the  energetic 
secretary,  Mr.  Coates,  and  his  worki  ng  committee— 
the  idea  to  use  a  Yankee  phrase,  ought  to  catch  on. 

BY  TELEGRAPH. 

ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL. — 

September  14 th  and  15 th. 

The  September  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  is  again  a  great  success.  The 
entries  number  2,150,  and  if  there  is  a  falling  away 
in  some  of  the  smaller  classes,  there  are  more  ex¬ 
hibitors  than  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  Show 
last  year.  There  are  eleven  collections  of  fruit  ;  184 
entries  of  Grapes  ;  135  of  Apricots,  Plums,  etc. ;  438 
of  Apples,  being  a  great  increase  over  the  entries  of 
last  year;  129  entries  of  Pears;  212  of  plants;  388 
of  cut  flowers  ;  446  of  vegetables  ;  62  of  small  fruits; 
and  120  exhibits  of  cut  flowers  from  nurserymen. 
Besides  these  entries  in  the  competitive  classes, 
there  are  34  special  exhibits.  The  great  excess  of 
Apples  over  those  of  previous  exhibitions  is  probably 
due  to  the  dry  and  warm  weather  experienced  in 
Scotland  during  last  week  ;  for  no  such  degree  of 
heat  has  been  experienced  during  the  last  sixty  years, 
much  less  during  the  month  of  September.  Special 
interest  is  created  by  the  fine  exhibit  of  fruit  sent  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  There  are  several  other 
fine  features  in  the  show  ;  and  the  arrangements 
have  been  so  admirably  carried  out  by  the  new 
secretary,  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  that  he  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  grip  he  already  has  of  the 
working  of  the  affairs  in  connection  with  the  shows 
of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

Competitive  Exhibits. 

The  premier  honour  in  the  class  for  a  circular  table 
of  plants  12  ft.  in  diameter  and  arranged  for  effect  is 
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secured  by  Mr.  G.  Wood,  gardener  to  Jas.  Buchanan, 
Esq.,  Oswald  Road,  Edinburgh.  His  Palms  and 
highly  coloured  Crotons  are  most  effectively 
arranged  and  intermingled  with  long  graceful  sprays 
of  Oncidium  Incurvum  growing  upon  the  plants. 
Other  flowers  used  are  Lilies,  Pancratiums, 
Clerodendron  fallax,  Nerines,  Amaryllis,  and 
Carnations,  the  whole  being  very  attractive.  Mr.  J. 
MacIntyre,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  Wood- 
side,  Darlington,  takes  the  second  prize  with  a 
group  in  which  the  Crotons  were  rather  heavy, 
otherwise  the  display  is  good.  Mr.  J.  B.  Clayton, 
gardener  to  J.  B.  Clayton,  Esq.,  The  Chesters, 
Himshaugh,  comes  in  third  with  a  nicely  graded 
or  sloped  group  that  wants  some  more  flowers  to 
brighten  it. 

In  the  'class  for  the  best  and  most  artistically 
arranged  table  15  ft.  long  by  5  ft.  wide  and  filled 
with  not  more  than  fifty  bunches  of  cut  flowers  of 
hardy  plants,  Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Union 
Street,  Aberdeen,  lead  the  way  with  a  magnificent  and 
most  imposing  exhibit  which  words  cannot 
adequately  describe  in  the  space  at  our  command. 
If  anything  would  popularise  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  this  gorgeous  exhibit  must.  The  colours  are 
most  effectively  blended  and  distributed.  There  are 
six  entries  in  this  class,  competition  being  keen  ; 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  take 
the  second  prize  on  this  occasion  with  a  gorgeous 
and  artistic  display,  but  distinctly  behind  the  first 
one  ;  Mr.  W.  U.  Gut,  Nurseryman,  Oxton,  comes  in 
third  with  a  beautiful  array,  but  the  bunches  mostly 
present  an  even  slope  from  the  back  to  the  front  of 
the  table. 

Mr.  J.  Cumming,  gardener  to  J.  Wilson,  Esq., 
Green  Park,  Liberton,  has  the  best  two  specimen 
Fuchsias  ;  and  Mr.  Thos.  Gibb,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Edmonston,  Kilgraston  Road,  Edinburgh,  is  second. 

For  the  single  specimen  Fuchsia,  Mr.  Wm. 
Anderson,  gardener  to  Col.  Sir  David  Davidson, 
Woodcroft,  Colinton  Road,  Edinburgh,  is  first  Mr. 
J.  Cumming  is  again  to  the  fore  for  three  Fuchsias. 

Mr.  Thos.  Lunt,  gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq.,  of 
Keir  Gardens,  Dunblane,  secures  the  leading  award 
for  six  fine  foliage  plants,  showing  gigantic  speci¬ 
mens  of  Anthurium  warocqueanum,  Heliconia  illus- 
tris,  Asparagus,  Campylobotrys  refulgens,  Croton 
Chelsoni  and  Dracaena  Gladstonei ;  Mr.  Jas. 
McCartney,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Croall,  Southfield, 
Liberton,  is  a  good  second.  Mr.  Thos.  Lunt  is 
again  first  for  six  foliage  plants  in  9-in.  pots,  the 
plants  being  really  grand;  Mr.  William  Stewart, 
gardener  to  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Bray- 
ton  Hall,  Carlisle,  is  second  here  with  nice  plants. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Pinkhill,  Murray- 
field,  have  the  best  twelve  Conifers  in  large  speci¬ 
mens  ;  Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Edinburgh 
are  second. 

The  same  order  is  maintained  in  the  class  for 
twenty-four  evergreen  shrubs. 

In  the  class  for  the  most  tastefully  decorated  table 
of  dessert  fruit  the  premier  honours  are  carried  off 
by  Mr.  R.  Cairns,  gardener  to  J.  M.  White,  Efq., 
Balruddery.  The  centre  piece  consists  of  an  epergne, 
mostly  filled  with  drooping  sprays  of  Orchids. 
Most  tastefully  displayed  baskets  of  Grapes  are  at 
either  end,  and  Pines,  Melons,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Figs,  are  all  excellent.  Mr.  A. 
Kirk,  gardener  to  J.  Thomson  Paton,  Esq.,  Norwood, 
Alloa,  takes  second  place  with  a  beautiful  display. 

In  the  classes  for  fruit,  Mr.  Thos.  Lunt  is  a  most 
successful  competitor,  taking  something  like  thirteen 
or  fourteen  leading  prizes.  His  exhibit  of  six 
bunches  of  Grapes  is  an  imposing  one,  every  bunch 
of  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
Alnwick  Seedling,  being  even  and  excellent. 

Mr.  W.  Rutherford,  gardener  to  D.  Graham,  Esq., 
Bridge  of  Allan,  is  a  good  second  though  distinctly 
behind  Mr.  Lunt.  Mr.  J.  Beisant,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
G.  Armitstead,  Castle  Huntly,  Longforgan,  comes  in 
third  with  an  even  lot.  There  are  eight  entries 
here. 

Messrs.  W.  Murray  &  Son,  Park  Hall,  Orchard, 
have  the  best  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  showing  four 
black  varieties  in  massive  bunches.  Mr.  Thomas 
Lunt  comes  in  second  here,  and  Messrs.  D.  &  W. 
Buchanan,  Kippen,  are  third. 

Mr.  R.  Cairns  comes  to  the  front  in  the  class  for 
ten  dishes  of  fruit,  showing  excellent  Grapes,  Apri¬ 
cots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  a  Pine,  a  Melon,  etc.  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  Oxenford 
Castle,  is  a  good  second. 


Mr.  J.  Day,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway, 
Garliestown,  takes  the  lead  for  twelve  dishes  of 
hardy  fruit,  showing  splendid  Morello  Cherries, 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  etc.  Mr.  J.  Nichol¬ 
son,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Melles,  Esq.,  Essex,  is  second. 

Mr.  J.  Beisant  comes  to  the  front  for  twelve  dishes 
of  fruit,  showing  excellent  samples  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  &c.,  grown  under  glass.  He  is  followed  by 
Mr.  R.  Cairns.  The  competition  for  one  bunch  of 
black  Grapes  is  very  strong,  there  being  no  less  than 
fourteen  entries.  Mr.  J.  Paterson,,  gardener  to  D. 
Beatson,  Esq.,  Kirkcaldy,  takes  the  lead  with  a  mas¬ 
sive  bunch  of  Cooper’s  Black.  Messrs.  W.  Murray 
&  Sons  are  second. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lunt  leads  the  way  for  a  bunch  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan 
being  second.  Mr.  Thos.  Lunt  is  also  first  for  two 
bunches  of  this  same  variety,  and  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  Musselburgh,  is  a 
good  second. 

Vegetables  are  admirably  shown,  the  collection 
being  particularly  fine.  The  premier  honour  for  a 
collection  of  sixteen  varieties  goes  to  Mr.  W.  Harper, 
gardener  to  J.  R.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Perth,  who 
stages  grand  samples  of  Potatos,  Leeks,  Onions, 
Cauliflowers,  Peas  and  Celery.  Mr.  R.  T.  Rae,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Major  Scott  Kerr,  Sunlaws,  Roxburgh, 
follows  with  some  fine  vegetables  in  this  class ;  and 
Mr.  D.  Logan,  Castle  Law  Gardens,  Coldstream, 
comes  in  third. 

Mr.  J.  Waldie,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Dobie,  Esq., 
Dollar,  takes  the  lead  for  a  collection  of  ten  vege¬ 
tables,  showing  grand  Leeks,  Celery  and  Cauli¬ 
flowers.  Mr.  G.  Ormiston,  gardener  to  G.  Pott, 
Esq.,  Jedburgh,  is  second  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Cossar, 
gardener  to  Chas.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Eskgrove,  Inveresk, 
is  third.  Onions,  Tomatos,  Peas,  French  Beans, 
Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  Beet,  Cabbages,  etc.  are  all 
admirably  shown,  and  we  shall  give  some  account  of 
them  in  our  next.  The  arrangement  and  fitting  of 
the  tables  were  admirably  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Mackenzie  &  Moncur,  Upper  Grove  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  with  a  large  staff  of  men  personally  superin¬ 
tended  by  Mr.  Moncur. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.  M.  Cuthbertson,  Public  Park  Nursery,  Rothe¬ 
say,  has  a  table  of  similar  form  to  that  previously 
mentioned,  the  bunches  of  flowers  being  raised  on 
tiers  one  above  the  other.  Prominent  in  this  group 
are  Phloxes,  Gladioli,  Montbretias,  Sunflowers, 
Galtonia  candicans,  Iceland  Poppies,  and  other  use¬ 
ful  subjects  of  that  sort.  In  front  of  the  group  show 
and  Cactus  Dahlias  are  ranged  on  boards  in  the 
usual  exhibition  style,  the  flowers  being  in  fine 
form. 

Mr.  James  W.  Scarlett,  market  gardener,  Inveresk, 
exhibits  Potatos,  Cucumbers,  Vegetable  Marrows, 
and  other  garden  produce. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Davie  &  Co.,  seed  and  manure  mer¬ 
chants,  Haddington,  East  Lothian,  exhibit  two  dozen 
varieties  of  Potatos,  including  such  new  varieties  as 
the  second  early  General  Kitchener,  of  fine  oval 
shape  and  a  large  cropper,  sure  to  make  its  way  in 
the  world  ;  also  British  Lion,  with  a  rough  skin,  and 
in  shape  roUndish-oblong  with  shallow  eyes,  and 
producing  on  the  test  ground  twenty-five  tons  per 
acre  and  no  disease.  It  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
at  the  Eastlothian  Agricultural  Society’s  Root  Show 
in  December,  1897.  Good  Hope  is  also  new. 

Mr. A. Findlay,  Markinch,  has  a  stand  of  his  noted 
new  Potatos,  such  as  Klondyke,  Scotia,  Challenger, 
British  Queen,  and  various  unnamed  seedlings, mostly 
kidneys.  He  also  has  some  round  varieties  including 
Lady  Rosabelle. 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  Co.,  of  Ipswich,  have  a 
pretty  and  effective  stall  of  a  new  type  from  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  at  Edinburgh.  The 
whole  stand  is  artistically  set  off  with  plants  and  cut 
flowers,  and  finished  off  with  a  beautiful  Medal 
Trophy  of  the  firm’s  awards  that  attracts  consider¬ 
able  attention.  The  Ichthemic  fertiliser  was  very 
much  in  evidence. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh,  have  a  very  large  circular  table,  on  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  high  conical  mound  of  Lilium 
speciosum  and  L.  auratum  in  varieties,  intermingled 
with  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  Palms,  etc., 
round  a  central  roupala.  The  lower  slopes  of  the 
group  are  filled  up  with  Crotons,  Palms,  Dracaenas, 
Heliconia  illustris,  Acalypha  Sanderi,  and  other  fine 
foliage  plants.  Lilies,  Vallota,  Begonias,  and  other 
flowering  plants  brightened  the  group  which  is  edged 


with  Caladiums,  Begonia  Rex,  Panicums,  and  the 
pretty  Caladium  Argyrites.  Mr.  Jas.  Lindsay,  5, 
Beaumont  Place,  Edinburgh, exhibits  an  ornamental 
Fern  case  for  a  room,  and  filled  with  beautiful 
varieties  of  Ferns.  He  also  had  a  Fern  case  for 
raising  Ferns  from  spores.  It  is  filled  with  seedlings 
raised  in  the  case  in  a  kitchen  window. 

Mr.  John  Smellie,  Busby,  exhibits  a  Dahlia  trophy 
consisting  of  Cactus  Dahlias  on  the  sides  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  Pompon  varieties.  At  one  end  is  a 
collection  of  show  varieties. 

Mr.  Thos.  Murray  Whitehead,  florist,  Selkirk, 
has  a  collection  of  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums, 
Sunflowers,  etc.,  this  being  his  first  non-competitive 
exhibit.  He  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Car¬ 
nation  Mrs.  J.  Whitehead  at  Glasgow  last  week. 

Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  Kippen,  by  Stirling, 
have  a  showy  table  of  fruit  consisting  of  Grapes  and 
Tomatos,  intermingled  with  epergnes  of  preserved 
coloured  Vine  leaves  and  green  preserved  Asparagus 
and  Maidenhair  Ferns  all  gracefully  arranged. 

Mr.  Charles  Irvine,  Jedburgh,  has  a  pretty  lable 
of  Pentstemons  done  up  in  bunches,  and  the  table  is 
surmounted  by  masses  of  Lilium  auratum  and 
various  herbaceous  plants. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Tweed  Vine¬ 
yards,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  have  a  table  of  plants 
and  fruit,  the  former  consisting  of  Palms,  Crotons 
and  other  fine  foliage  subjects. 

Very  fine  are  the  Gros  Colman  and  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  Grapes,  both  notable  for  the  noble  size  of 
berry.  The  Tomatos  grown  with  their  Vine  and 
plant  manure  are  also  fine. 

Messrs.  Stuart  &  Main,  Kelso,  Scotland,  show  a 
collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  fine  form,  and  set  up 
with  bits  of  Asparagus.  Hardy  herbaceous  cut 
flowers  occupy  the  centre. 

The  society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  extent, 
fullness  and  quality  of  the  show  generally.  Every¬ 
thing  was  very  backward  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
but  the  fine  weather  during  the  last  three  weeks  has 
brought  forward  plants,  fruits  and  flowers  to  won¬ 
derful  perfection.  The  quality  of  the  fruit,  both 
hardy  and  tender,  is  excellent.  The  plants  are  also 
particularly  noteworthy. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  have  a  grand  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums.  They  have 
a  full  representation  of  all  the  new  varieties  of 
Cactus  Dahlias  including  the  beautiful  yellow,  named 
Daffodil,  also  Ethel,  yellow,  Alfred  Vasey,  Island 
Queen,  Captain,  Casilda,  Britannia,  Keynes 
White,  Arachne,  a  graat  novelty,  Mary  Service  and 
others  for  1898.  Pompon  Dahlias  are  also  well  re¬ 
presented  with  such  fine  things  as  Mars,  Fashion, 
Sunny,  Daybreak,  Lilian,  Nellie  Broomhead, 
Whisker,  Agate,  and  others.  The  Chrysanthemums 
consist  of  early  flowering  varieties  from  the  open 
air. 

Messrs.  Alexander  Lister  &  Sons,  Meadowbank, 
Rothesay,  show  a  group  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  consisting  of  Phloxes,  Asters,  Liliums,  Pyre- 
thrums  and  other  subjects.  Cactus,  show,  and  fancy 
Dahlias  are  also  very  fine,  this  firm  being  always 
strong  in  this  class  of  plants.  Fancy  Pansies  and 
Violas  are  also  specialities  always  well  shown  and  in 
the  best  exhibition  form.  Viola  Blue  Queen  and 
Mrs.  Lister  are  fi^st-class  new  varieties  of  which 
we  shall  hear  more  anon.  Pentstemons  are  also 
shown. 

Messrs.  John  Ford  &  Co.,  39,  Princes  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  are  again  to  the  front  in  their  particular 
line,  with  an  elaborate  display  of  decorative  art 
pottery,  principally  from  the  famous  Burmantofts 
Works,  Leeds.  The  softness  of  colouring  and  de¬ 
lightfully  unique  treatment  of  the  designs  made  a 
very  attractive  exhibit,  and  clearly  showed  to  what 
perfection  this  art  can  be  carried. 

We  know  of  no  firm  that  studies  this  particular 
branch  of  the  potting  industry  more  closely  than  this 
firm  seem  to  do,  their  exhibits  at  all  the  local  shows 
displaying  the  highest  possible  taste  both  in  their 
selection  and  arrangement.  We  can  imagine  nothing 
more  elegant  for  the  decoration  of  halls  or  corridors 
than  these  pots  and  pedestals,  lending,  as  they  do, 
so  much  beauty  to  modern  furnishings.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  firm’s  exhibit  is  a  tastefully- 
arranged  dessert  table,  which  is  worthy  of  special 
notice,  and  a  selection  of  useful  and  ornamental 
goods. 

Mr.  Wm.  Kerr,  the  famed  Potato  grower,  of  Dum¬ 
fries,  exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  the  noble 
tuber.  There  were  some  sixty  varieties  neatly  put  up, 
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and  looking  almost  like  wax,  so  clean  were  they. 
Among  the  newer  sorts  were  his  famed  Cigarette, 
a  splendid  white,  round,  second  early  ;  also 
General  Roberts,  one  of  the  best  late  white  kidneys 
known.  Late  round  varieties  were  represented  by 
Kerr's  Bee  Hive  ;  this  is  a  very  heavy  cropper,  and 
when  better  known  is  sure  to  rank  high.  Then  there 
is  the  new  late  flat,  round  sort,  General  Kitchener,  a 
lovely  potato,  extremely  handsome  in  appearance, 
and  a  very  heavy  cropper.  This  variety  is  not  yet 
in  commerce.  Other  varieties  included  Britannica, 
a  good,  round  white :  Lymm’s  Gray,  with  a  beautiful 
netted  skin  ;  Clara  Butt  (new),  a  lovely  pink  or  red 
variety,  very  much  netted  ;  The  Sirdar  (new) ;  Uncle 
Sam  (new),  the  blackest  skinned  variety  known ;  and 
other  popular  good  kinds.  This  display  of  Potatos 
was  certainly  an  acquisition  to  the  show. 

Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Auchinraith.Blantyre,  had  a  table 
measuring  2  ft.  by  5  ft.,  filled  with  his  choicest 
Carnations,  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  and  miscellaneous 
herbaceous  flowers.  In  all  of  these  Mr.  Campbell  is  a 
specialist,  and  his  exhibit  on  this  occasion  fully  sus¬ 
tained  the  credit  won  by  him  in  years  of  patient 
labour. 

Messrs.  Kerr  Bros.,  Florists,  Dumfries,  had  a  very 
tastefully  arranged  exhibit  of  Dahlias,  Carnations, 
Gladioli,  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  etc.,  nicely  backed  with  Palms  and 
Ferns.  The  Dahlias  were  represented  by  all  the  best 
of  the  new  varieties,  the  Cactus  and  Pompon  sections 
being  put  up  in  imposing  sprays,  while  the  show  and 
fancy  varieties  were  exhibited  in  the  usual  manner 
on  stands.  They  had  also  a  fine  dish  of  their  new 
Tomato  “Kerr’s  Prizetaker.” 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick, 
had,  as  usual,  a  very  comprehensive  collection  of 
florist’s  and  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  in  all  the 
newest  and  best  sorts.  Hollyhocks,  which  are  so 
much  associated  with  his  name,  were  very  prominent 
on  the  back  of  the  stand,  in  grandly  developed 
spikes,  of  all  the  choicest  sorts ;  healthy  and 
vigorous  they  looked,  vividly  recalling  to  our 


memory  the  Hollyhocks  of  thirty  years  ago,  before 
the  dreadful  disease  wrought  such  havoc  amongst 
them. 

Miscellaneous  hardy  flowers  were  well  staged  in 
great  variety,  along  with  a  fine  array  of  all  that  is 
good  in  Pentstemons,  Phloxes  and  Dahlias,  besides 
a  charming  selection  of  Carnations  in  single  blooms 
and  bunches,  the  whole  forming  a  very  attractive 
and  meritorious  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  the  Queen’s  florists,  Rothe¬ 
say,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  Cactus  and  Pom¬ 
pon  Dahlias,  most  of  them  being  new  varieties,  such 
as  Britannia,  Alfred  Vasey,  Island  Queen,  Capstan, 
Mrs.  John  Goddard,  Regulus,  Daffodil,  Octopus, 
Mrs.  Dickson,  Gipsy,  Stella  and  Standard  Bearer. 
Amongst  the  Pompons,  Hypatia,  Agate,  Jewel, 
Norah  and  Vulcan  were  very  fine.  These  were 
shown  in  seventy  large  sprays,  with  ten  dozen  single 
blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  front.  A  fine  collection 
of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  was  also  on 
view.  These  were  shown  in  large  graceful  bunches, 
and  made  quite  an  imposing  display,  Louis  Lemaire, 
M.  G.  Grunnerwald,  Mytchett  White,  Doris  Peto, 
Alfred  Rose,  Flora,  Fred  Peleand  Nanum  being  the 
most  noteworthy.  The  whole  stand  was  relieved  by 
graceful  Palms,  Gypsophylla,  &c. 

Mr.  Michael  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  filled  a  large 
table  with  his  specialities,  which  included  a  rare  col¬ 
lection  of  about  twenty-five  varieties  of  Montbretias. 
The  double  form  was  well  shown,  Aurea,  Auricula, 
Aurora,  Elegans,  Fleuve-jaune,  Gerbe  d’Or,  Rayon 
d’Or  and  Soleil  Couchant  were  among  the  best 
yellows,  while  Etincelant,  Star  of  Fire,  Phare  and 
Transcendent  represented  the  brilliant  scarlet 
varieties.  The  favourite  new  Sunflower,  Helianthus 
rigidus  Daniel  Dewar,  was  in  grand  form  and  very 
much  admired.  This  variety  is  remarkable  lor  its 
dwarf  branching  habit  with  pointed  petals  like  a 
Cactus  Dahlia.  Among  other  rare  things  on  Mr.. 
Cuthbertson’s  stand  was  Habenaria  ciliaris,  an  ele¬ 
gant  species  with  orange-yellow  flowers  in  clusters 
like  an  Orchis,  with  lip  beautifully  fringed.  Rud- 


beckia  fulgida,  Dahlias — show,  fancy,  Pompon  and 
Cactus,  French  and  Scotch  Marigolds,  striped 
Antirrhinums,  summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
and  a  large  number  of  Gladioli  were  included  in  this 
most  attractive  exhibit. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  were,  as  usual,  pro¬ 
minent  with  a  well  arranged  circular  table  of  plants. 
Good  examples  of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  popular 
greenhouse  and  stove  plants  were  shown.  A  notice¬ 
able  plant  in  this  exhibit  was  Acalypha  Sanderi, 
which  attracted  a  large  number  of  sightseers.  Its 
crimson  spikes  like  those  of  Love-lies-Bleeding  were 
in  many  instances  20  in.  long.  Acalypha  gcdseffiana 
was  also  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Laird.  We  particu¬ 
larly  noticed  the  Liliums  which  were  an  outstanding 
feature  of  the  group,  and  also  Ophiopogon  Jaburan 
varieties,  which  was  much  admired  for  its  variegated 
graceful  leaves  and  its  bright  blue  flowers.  Varie¬ 
gated  leaved  Cannas  and  Diacaena  sanderiana  were 
also  showy. 

They  also  had  an  exhibit  of  Tomato  Laird's 
Supreme,  a  free  fruiting  variety  with  fruits  of  medium 
size,  smooth,  solid  and  deep  red.  It  is  an  early 
variety  and  the  fruits  were  picked  from  plants  that 
have  been  fruiting  since  June.  Tomato  Stirling 
Castle  has  smaller,  round  and  smooth,  deep  red 
fruits.  Carrot  Laird’s  Excelsior  is  an  intermediate 
sort  of  good  form  and  colour,  suitable  for  exhibition. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (gardener,  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas),  Windsor,  sent  a  splendid  fruit  trophy, 
occupying  a  table  25  ft.  long  by  5  ft.  6  in.  wide. 
The  principal  fruits  consisted  of  Grapes,  Apples, 
Pears,  Pines,  Bananas,  Peaches,  14  sorts,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Cherries,  etc  ,  extending  to  150  dishes,  ad¬ 
mirably  displayed.  There  were  fourteen  baskets  of 
Grapes,  consisting  of  Gros  Colman,  Alicante,  Black 
Frontignan,  Madresfield  Court,  Muscat  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Golden  Hamburgh,  Raisin  de  Calabre,  Straw, 
berry  Grape,  etc.  Interesting  was  the  basket  of 
Grapes  from  the  old  Vine  at  Hampton  Court,  which 
carried  1,200  bunches,  and  another  from  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Lodge  Vine,  which  carried  2,200  bunches. 
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JAMES  DICKSON  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen,  Nurserymen,  &  Florists, 

32,  Hanover  Street,  and  Inyerleith  Nurseries, 

EDINBURGH. 


FRUIT  TREES,  ROSES.  AND  VINES. 
MUSHROOM  SPAWN, 

Dickson’s  extra  productive. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

J.  D.  &  S.  received  the  Highest  Awards  for  CONIFERS  and 
HARDY  PLANTS  at  the  International  Chrysanthemum 
Centenary  Exhibition,  Edinburgh,  1889. 

IF  YOU  WANT 

BEGONIAS 

CALADIUMS 

TRY 

H.  J.  JONES, 

Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  LEWISHAM. 

CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

SPE  Cl  AIL  OFFER 

OP 

LOVELY  DOUBLE  VIOLETS. 

Marie  Louise .  grand  double  blue,  in  bud. 

Comte  de  Brazza  ...  „  „  white. 

We  offer  the  above  in  fine,  healthy,  strong  plants  at  is.  6d. 
per  doz. ;  10s.  per  100.  Boxes  free. 

TOWNSEND  BROS., 

The  Nurseries,  Bloxham,  OXON. 


CARNATIONS, 

A  GREAT  SPECIALITY. 
Catalogues  on  Application. 


LAIRD’S 


FERTILIZER 


REGISTERED. 

Pronounced  by  the  leading  horticulturists  to  be  the 

Most  Effective  Artificial  Manure  ever 
sent  out. 


No  gardener  can  afford  to  do 
without  it. 


PRICE  17/6  per  cwt.,  Carriage  Paid. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS — 


R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS, 

SEED  MERCHANTS, 

17a,  South  Frederick  Street, 


LAING  &  MATHER, 

By  Special  Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchants, 

Appointment  KELSO-ON-TWEED. 


IMPORTANT 

TO 

GARDENERS. 


HINTS  BY  SPECIALISTS. 

SUCCESSFULLY  CULTIVATING 

CARNATIONS. 

Also  our  new  ILLUSTRATED  SUPPLEMENT 

sent  post  free  upon  application  to — 

WM.  WOOD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

Garden  Specialists 

(33  Medals  and  Awards  for  Exoellenee), 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON. 


EXTRA  STRONG 

FRUITING  &  PLANTING  VINES 

Thoroughly  clean,  well  ripened  and  short  jointed. 
FRUIT  TREES  in  pots,  in  fruiting  condition. 
HARDY  FRUIT  TREES,  one  of  the  finest  stocks  in 
the  country,  clean,  healthy,  and  true  to  name. 
ROSES,  a  very  full  collection,  hardy  and  well 
rooted. 

Inspection  invited  at  Castle  Nurseries,  Bridgend,  Liberton 

DICKSONS  &  Co., 

1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edi n burgh. 

DECORATIVE  ART  POWY 


IN 


Flower  pots  and  pedestals, 
Glass  holders,  &c.,  &c. 

LARGEST  SELECTION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Show  vases  for  cut  blooms  as  supplied  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  horticultural  societies. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

JOHN  FORD  &  Co., 

39,  PRINCES  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 


AMATEURS 


Wha  follow  the  Inetrmetlene  liven  la 

Tk«  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivators’  Guide  Book. 

bt  a.  a.  lusmiY.  r.B.a.s., 

•»*■»  •mews*  to 

The  Right  Rml  JOS.  OHAXBERLADI,  R.F., 

SAN  GROW  ORCHIDS 

I>  Cool,  Intermediate,  or  Warm  Home. 

SUCCESSFULLY 

- $ 

Thar*  te  e  Calendar  of  Operation,  lot 
each  month,  and  full  Information  a.  to 
the  treatment  required  by  all  Orchid, 
mantianed  tn  th.  book 

With  some  fine  coloured  illustrations 

Second  Edition. 

5s.  od. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. 
"Gardening  World’  Office, 

1,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand  London. 
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Melons,  including  British  Queen,  Royal  Sovereign, 
and  Royal  Jubilee.  On  each  side  of  the  central 
trophy  were  grand  specimens  of  Nepenthes  Mor- 
ganiae,  N.  Curtisii,  N.  Dicksoniana,  N.  Mixta  (very 
fine),  N.  mastersiana,  N.  sanguinea,  N.  Curtisii 
superba,  N.  rafflesiana  and  others.  The  Bananas 
consisted  of  Musa  sapientum  and  N.  paradisiaca. 
There  is  no  more  imposing  exhibit  of  fruit  in  the 
Waverley  Market.  Some  Orchids  served  to  enliven 
the  whole.  After  the  show,  the  fruit,  by  command 
of  Her  Majesty,  will  be  distributed  amongst  the 
hospitals  in  Edinburgh,  so  that  the  afflicted  will 
have  some  share  in  the  pleasure  of  the  exhibit. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
London,  set  up  a  large  circular  group  on  the  floor  of 
fine  foliage  plants,  including  some  Pitcher  Plants 
well  furnished  with  pitchers.  A  large  Cocos  occu¬ 
pied  the  centre,  round  which  the  Nepenthes  made 
prominent  objects.  Tall  Dracaenas,  Acalypha 
Sanderi,  and  Crotons  followed  ;  after  which  came  a 
dwarfer  but  massive  Caladiums,  splendidly  coloured. 
Many  of  the  Crotons  in  the  best  varieties  were  pic¬ 
tures  of  beauty,  standing  about  3  ft.,  high  and 
furnished  with  long  curled,  crisped,  and  drooping 
leaves  down  over  the  pots.  They  also  had  Javan 
Rhododendrons,  Gymnogrammes.Alocasias,  Orchids, 
including  hybrid  Cattleyas  &c.  Altogether  it  was  a 
superb  exhibit. 

Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Union  Street, 
Aberdeen,  had  a  showy  table  of  plants  from  the  open 
ground,  consisting  of  Montbretias  (very  fine)  Ane¬ 
mones,  Asters,  Sunflowers,  Gaillardias,  and  other 
herbaceous  plants  in  season.  Their  Cactus  Dahlias 
were  also  conspicuous,  consisting  of  some  of  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation,  staged  like  Roses.  Their  Tea 
Roses  were  fresh,  fragrant  and  set  up  in  bunches  or 
trusses  on  the  large  table  (40  ft.  by  9  ft.)  at  the  east 
end  of  the  market. 

Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  exhibited  a  remarkably  fine  lot  of  tufted  Pansy 
plants  in  the  form  of  a  bank  at  one  end  of  their 
stand,  showing  not  only  the  flowers,  but  the  habits  of 
the  different  varieties.  At  the  other  end  a  fine  group 
of  zonals  was  staged.  In  the  centre  at  either  side 
fine  collections  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations  were 
placed,  the  divisions  between  the  centre  stands  and 
the  ends  being  filled  with  baskets  ot  Hypericum 
moserianum  tricolor,  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  Strepto- 
carpus  and  variegated  Ivies,  and  groups  of  Palms, 
Dracaenas  and  other  choice  stove  plants  being  inter¬ 
spersed  between.  The  centre  of  the  stand  was 
arched  with  strong,  well-developed  canes  of  fruiting 
and  planting  Vines ;  and  beneath  the  arches  were  pot 
Vines,  left  over  from  last  year's  stock,  and  bearing 
large  bunches  of  well-finished  fruit.  A  group  of 
fruiting  pot  Apples  and  Peach  trees  in  pots  helped  to 
complete  one  of  the  most  interesting  stands  in  the 
show. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  London,  set  up  a  very  nice  group  with  a 
centre  of  Caladiums  on  a  ground- work  of  Maiden¬ 
hair  Ferns  upon  the  floor.  The  centres  were  picked 
out  with  Palms,  each  being  surrounded  by  a  mound 
of  plants.  The  central  and  largest  circular  mound 
was  flanked  at  either  end  with  a  conical  mound  of 
Ferns,  and  these  again  with  banks  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  single  and  double,  grown  late  and  in 
excellent  condition.  The  colours  are  rich,  bright 
and  thoroughly  representative,  particularly  amongst 
the  single  varieties  which  carry  their  flowers  erect 
and  are  suitable  for  bedding  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
conservatory  decoration. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  bulbous 
plants,  chiefly  Lilies.  Conspicuous  amongst  them 
were  such  handsome  varieties  as  Lilium  auratum 
platyphyllum,  L.  speciosum  album  novum,  L.  s. 
Melpomene,  and  L.  s.  macranthum ;  also  L. 
Batemanniana,  L.Henryi,  Montbretias  in  variety,  and 
a  fine  collection  of  Gladioli. 


Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Hanover  Street, 
and  Inverleith  Nurseries,  exhibited  a  large  circular 
group  of  Clematis  and  Conifers  on  the  floor. 
Prominent  amongst  the  Clematis  were  C.  Jackmanni. 
C.  J.  alba,  and  the  new  scarlet  Dr.  Andr6.  The 
Conifers  included  most  of  the  leading  ornamental 
kinds.  They  also  set  up  a  collection  of  hardy,  ever¬ 
green  shrubs,  suitable  for  town  planting  and  for 
private  establishments. 

New  plants  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges  have  been 
forwarded  by  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  who  showed 
seedling  Pentstemons;  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan, 
of  Kippen,  a  seedling  black  Grape  ;  Mr.  A.  Douglas, 
Baldersby  Park,  Thirsk,  East  Lothian  Stocks  ;  Mr. 
M.  Campbell,  of  Blantyre,  seedling  Carnation  ;  Mr. 
Wm.  Angus,  Norwood  Hall,  Aberdeen,  a  double 
Sweet  Pea;  Mr.  John  Harding,  Langford  Lodge 
Gardens,  Crumlin,  Co.  Antrim,  seedling  Apple, 
“No  Surrender";  Mr.  Thos.  Gibson,  gardener, 
Glenburn  Hydropathic,  new  Tomato,  Glenburn 
seedling  ;  Mr.  Aifred  Edgar  Truckell,  Maxwelltown, 
Dumfries,  a  var.  of  Lilium  auratum  ;  Mr.  Thos. 
Smith  &  Sons,  Stranraer,  a  new  Rose,  Fair  Helen  ; 
Mr.  R.  J.  Hamill,  gardener  to  F.  S.  Roberts,  Beau¬ 
voir,  Jersey,  a  new  Tomato,  Beauvoir  Hero ;  and 
Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  a  new  thickly  crested  Ane¬ 
mone  japonica,  Lady  Susan,  named  in  compliment 
to  Lady  Susan  Gilmour. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Chemical  Union,  Limited, 
Ipswich,  was  smartly  decorated,  and  the  samples  of 
their  high-class  fertilisers  for  all  classes  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  show  that  their  usual  excellence  of  manufacture 
is  well  maintained.  The  Canary  Guano— their 
speciality — is  a  very  fine  preparation,  very  soluble 
and  up  to  date  in  every  respect. 


Quescions  ado  snstneRS 

Cut  Flowers  for  Market.—  Market  Gardener :  They 
would  travel  to  London  safely  enough  by  parcel  post, 
provided  you  prepare  them  properly.  Such  things 
as  Daffodils,  Irises  and  many  others  require  to  be 
cut  in  the  bud  state  when  on  the  point  of  opening, 
and  placed  with  the  cut  ends  in  a  house  sufficiently 
warm  to  make  them  open.  They  will  imbibe  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  to  make  them  travel  well.  If  you 
could  get  in  touch  with  some  hotel  or  restaurant 
requiring  cut  flowers  it  might  be  worth  your  while. 
Except  in  the  case  of  choice  flowers  we  are  afraid  it 
would  hardly  pay  you  to  send  so  far  for  market ;  but 
these  things  require  to  be  tried.  They  come  much 
longer  distances  in  large  quantities  and  must  give  a 
fair  return.  If  you  could  make  an  arrangement  with 
any  local  agency  so  that  your  flowers  might  travel 
with  others  in  bulk,  the  travelling  expenses  would  be 
much  cheaper,  We  think  you  would  get  consider¬ 
ably  more  per  bunch  than  what  you  mention  if  you 
can  get  into  the  proper  way  of  conducting  the 
transaction. 

Choice  Seeds  —  Market  Gardener:  The  best  plan 
would  be  to  send  a  small  box  of  samples  of  the 
flowers  during  their  season,  so  as  to  show  the  quality 
of  the  strain,  and  ask  how  much  they  would  offer 
you  per  ounce  for  the  seed.  By  this  means  justice 
could  be  given  to  both  parlies,  and  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  made  in  due  season.  The  flowers  sent 
at  the  proper  season  would  speak  for  themselves,  and 
is  theonly  practical  way  of  coming  to  direct  business, 
short  of  personal  inspection. 

Rhododendrons  Dying  —  W.  J. :  The  excessive  and 
continued  dry  weather  is  no  doubt  the  cause  your 
Rhododendrons  dying,  for  shrubs  of  a  much  hardier 
nature  have  been  succumbing  lately  from  that  cause. 
If  your  soil  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  it  must  now  be 
baked,  and  that  to  a  considerable  depth.  On 
account  of  this  kind  of  soil  Rhododendrons  may  exist 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  making  but  little 
headway,  and  even  less  rootway,  finally  failing  when 
drought  is  long  continued.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
of  a  light  gravelly  nature,  the  death  of  the  plants 
must  also  be  due  to  drought.  Either  or  both  kinds 
of  soil  must  be  remedied  by  digging  it  out  to  a  depth 
of  18  in.  or  2  ft.,  and  filling  in  the  beds  with  peat  and 
good  friable  loam,  mixed  half  and  half.  The  sandy, 
muddy  scourings  of  ditches  or  ponds  would  also 
make  an  excellent  compost  in  which  to  grow  Rhodo¬ 


dendrons  after  it  has  lain  in  a  heap  for  a  year,  and 
has  been  turned  once  or  twice  to  make  it  sweet. 

Root-pruning  Apples  on  the  Paradise.— A.  J. : 
It  largely  depends  upon  the  number  of  years  during 
which  they  have  been  planted  as  to  whether  they 
will  require  root  pruning  or  merely  lifting  and  re¬ 
planting  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  This  can,  of 
course,  best  be  determined  about  the  end  of  October 
or  the  beginning  of  November.  The  trees  should 
be  lifted  with  all  due  care  and  treated  according  to 
the  state  in  which  you  find  the  roots.  All  those 
that  penetrate  the  soil  deeply  as  well  as  those  which 
run  away  horizontally  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  stem  of  the  tree  should  be  cut  back,  the 
perpendicular  ones  rather  closely,  and  the  others  at 
a.  distance  of  3  ft.,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  tree.  If  the  root  system  is  relatively 
compact  and  well  furnished  with  short  fibrous  roots, 
all  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  lift  the  trees  and  replant 
them.  This  will  give  them  the  required  check,  and 
help  to  throw  them  into  a  fruiting  condition. 

Primula  Japonica  Seed.— J.  L. :  There  is  no 
necessity  for  keeping  the  boxes  in  which  the  seed  of 
this  Primula  is  sown  in  a  greenhouse  during  winter. 
The  species  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  seed  particu¬ 
larly  so.  If  the  seed  is  allowed  to  drop  on  the 
ground  where  the  plants  are  growing,  the  seedlings 
will  come  up  freely  next  spring  and  early  summer, 
particularly  if  the  situation  is  slightly  shaded  or  the 
soil  naturally  keeps  sufficiently  damp  to  enable  the 
seeds  to  germinate  and  develop  a  good  foothold. 
Considering  these  things  you  may  safely  stand  the 
pots,  pans  or  boxes  in  a  cold  frame.  By  this  method 
you  can  ensure  the  required  or  necessary  moisture  for 
germination.  All  the  other  attention  required  is  to 
see  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  does  not  get  too 
densely  hovered  with  Mosses  or  Liverworts.  If  there 
is  any  sign  of  this  in  March,  sprinkle  the  surface 
with  some  fine  sandy  soil  to  check  the  moss. 

Asparagus  Ferns. — J .  Lintern  :  The  specimen  you 
sent  us  is  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  and  belongs  to  the 
Lily  family.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  Fern  at  all,  and 
could  not  have  passed  in  the  class  of  the  schedule 
you  marked,  because  in  that  case  true  Ferns  were 
wanted.  You  could  have  shown  the  specimen  as  a 
fine  foliage  plant,  however.  The  name  Asparagus 
Ferns  was  first  applied  to  seedlings  of  the  common 
Asparagus  (A.  officinalis).  The  seeds  were  sown 
thickly  in  small  pots,  and  when  the  seedlings  were 
3  in.  to  6  in.  high  they  were  sold  in  the  markets  and 
florists’  shops  as  Asparagus  Ferns.  Of  course  they 
were  not  Ferns  at  all,  but  the  ordinary  Asparagus 
used  for  decorative  purposes  in  a  young  state. 
Neither  of  the  above  two  nor  any  other  Asparagus 
can  be  shown  as  a  Fern.  The  final  decision  was 
therefore  perfectly  justified. 

Planting  Trees  and  Shrubs  .—Omega  :  In  planting 
trees  and  shrubs  you  should  let  them  into  the  ground 
so  that  the  soli  comes  just  above  the  point  it  did  be¬ 
fore  they  were  lifted.  Too  deep  planting  is  to  be 
avoided,  but  the  plants  must  be  put  in  deep  enough 
to  give  them  stability.  The  soil  mark  on  the  stem  is 
usually  pretty  plain. 

Names  of  Plants. — E.  C.  H.  D, :  1,  Apium  nodi- 
florum,  grown  in  running  water ;  2,  Erica  cinerea  ;  3, 
Gnaphalium  uliginosum. — J.  Walker  :  1,  Gypsophila 
panicula  :  2,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatus. — In¬ 
quirer,  Cornwall :  i,  An  Umbellifer,  evidently,  but  the 
specimen  is  not  sufficient  for  identification — send 
when  in  flower  and  fruit ;  2,  Kniphofia  aloides,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Poker  Plant ;  3,  Euphorbia 
Lathyris,  popularly  called  the  Caper  Spurge.— Jean : 
Celsia  Arcturus. —  Veld.  :  r.  Acer  campestre  ;  3, 
Linaria  vulgaris,  a  very  common  British  plant ;  4, 
Tamus  communis. 

Commuuications  Received— J.  Eden.— Cromp¬ 
ton.  — T.  McDavis. — J.  Malcolm. — Box  of  Fruit  from 
Darvick  (no  name).— P.  Ta>lor. — D.  W.  W.— Bulbs. 
— Omega— J.  B.— E.  C.-R.  N. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Wm.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 
— Tne  Illustrated  Compendium  of  Garden  Speciali¬ 
ties,  seventh  Edition  ;  also  “  Carvita,"  an  Absolute 
and  Certain  Preventative  of  the  Carnation  Disease. 

Howden  &  Co.,  Nursery  and  Seedsman,  Inver¬ 
ness,  N.B  — Howden’s  Flower  Roots. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Catalogue 
of  Bulbs,  Strawberries,  and  Small  Fruits  for  1898. 

H.  Duncan  Carr,  22,  Kimberly  Road,  Stockwell, 
S.W.,  and  at  East  Dulwich. — Catalogue  of  First 
Quality  Bulbs,  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
Greenhouses. 
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LDCIEN  LINDEN  et  CIE„ 

ORCHID  NURSERY, 

MOORTEBEEK,  BRUSSELS. 

MODEL  ESTABLISHMENT, 

Devoted  entirely  to  the  Culture  of  Orchids  for 

Cut  Flowers. 


.  .  SPECIALITIES.  .  . 

Odontoglossum,  Cattleyas,  Cypripediams. 


FLOWERS  SUPPLIEO  ACCORDING  TO  THE  SEASON, 
IN  ANY  QUANTITY. 

PRICE  AND  TERMS  ON  APPLICATION. 


PS*  All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Office,  117,  rue 

Belliard,  Brussels. 


L  HORTICULTURE 
INTERNATIONALE, 

(Director  -  M.  Lueien  Linden  ) 

PARC  LEOPOLD,  BRUSSELS. 

ORCHIDS, 

NEW,  RARE,  AND  POPULAR. 

The  LARGEST  STOCK  in  Europe  of  clean,  healthy, 
well- grown  plants. 

SPECIMENS  FOR  EXHIBITIONS. 


LARGEST  SELECTION  OF  GRAND  VARIETIES. 

New  and  Rave,  Ornamental  and  Decorative. 

PLANTS  FOR  EXHIBITION,  DRAWING-ROOM, 
OR  CONSERVATORY. 

W  Write  for  particulars.  Catalogues  on  application. 

space  to  accommodate  the  large  crowds  of 
people  who  assembled,  particularly  during 
the  afternoon  and  evenings  of  both  days. 
The  completely  representative  character  of 
the  show  was  due  to  the  fact  that  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables  in  various  phases 
were  got  together  under  one  roof.  In  a 
word  it  was  like  getting  fruit,  flower  and 
vegetable  shows  combined  in  one,  with  the 
addition  of  such  special  exhibitions  as  Rose, 
Carnation,  Chrysanthemum,  Pansy,  and 
Viola,  and  Dahlia  shows  all  in  one.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  the  east  and 
west  of  Scotland  favour  the  contempor¬ 
aneous  flowering  of  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  plants,  making  a  general 
exhibition  a  thing  of  easy  accomplishment 
during  the  month  of  September.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Waverley  Market  has  also 
favoured  the  development  of  the  show  on 
its  present  extensive  scale,  as  the  early 
history  of  the  society,  given  in  another 
column,  will  indicate.  Other  large  cities 
and  towns  might  well  give  this  phase  of  the 
subject  due  consideration,  and  provide 
suitable  accommodation  for  the  housing 
of  their  local  exhibitions  and  other  useful 
institutions. 

As  to  which  was  the  most  notable  feature 
of  the  exhibition,  there  might  be  differences 
of  opinion,  according  to  the  special  sym¬ 
pathies  or  leanings  of  the  visitors.  For 
many  years  past  Grapes  have  been  a 
marked  feature  of  the  Edinburgh  shows, 
both  with  regard  to  quantity,  size  of  bunch 
and  berry.  Some  gardeners  are  of  opinion 
that  the  climate  of  Scotland  being  cooler, 
with  a  less  arid  atmosphere  than  in  England 
during  the  middle  and  hotter  parts  of  the 
day,  it  is  an  easier  matt  ;r  to  maintain  a 
genial,  growing  atmosphere.  Be  that  as  it 
may  there  were  some  notable  exhibits  in 
the  various  classes.  The  six  bunches 
shown  by  Mr.  Lunt,  of  Keir  Gardens,  were 
examples  of  high  class  culture,  in  weight, 
evenness,  and  finish.  Even  the  Muscat  of 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS  T !  ORCHIDS!!! 

Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  in  cut 

„  Charlesworthii,  in  cut 

Cattleya.  Labiata,  in  sheath . 

Vanda  Coerulea,  in  spike  . 

,,  Kimballiana,  in  spike 
„  Amesiana,  ir,  spike  . 

Lilium,  Nepalense,and  Wallichiam 

J.  W.  MOORE,  LTD., 
Orchid  Importers,  Rawdon,  nr.  Leeds. 
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CARNATIONS. 

A  GREAT  SPECIALITY. 
Catalogues  on  Application. 


By  Special 
Appointment 


LAING  &  MATHE 

Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchants, 

KELSO-ON-TWEED. 


GLOXINIAS 


JOHN  PEED  &  SONS, 


FINEST  MEDAL  COLLECTION 
&  IN  THE  WORLD.  & 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  to 
West  Norwood,  London 


PHILIP 


LE  CORNU’S 

JERSEY 

FRUIT  TREES, ROSETREES 

And  CARNATIONS  are  properly  packed  free  of 
cost,  and  promptly  delivered,  car.  paid. 
CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Before  ordering,  every  reader  of  this  paper  should  write  for 
my  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  contains  carefully  prepared 
selections  and  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties,  with 
elaborate  explanations  and  Illustrations  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  methods  ot  growing  them. 

THE  JERSEY 
NURSERIES, 

ORCHIDS  of  the  highest  quality,  every 

plant  guaranteed  true  to  name,  from  2/6  each.  Please 
send  for  free  list. — P.  McARTHUR,  The  London  Nurseries, 
4,  MaldaVale,  London,  W, 


JERSEY. 


The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  GO’S., 

NEW  AND  OLD  STRAWBERRIES, 

For  crop  1899,  or  for  forcing. 

Now  Selling:  at  Reduced  Prices. 

They  offer  the  largest  stock  and  the  best  plants  in  the  trade. 
Change  ol  stock  pays. 

Catalogue  of  Strawberries  and  Summer  Fruits  now  ready. 

NEW  HINTS 

—  FOR  — 

FRUIT  GROWERS. 


“  A  Year's  Work  on  a  Kent  Fruit  Farm." 

1/-  Post  Free  from  the  Publishers, 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  CO.,  Maidstone. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER.  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  SEPT.  24th,  1898. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENT. 

Thursday,  September  29th.— R.H.S.  Fruit  Show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  (3  days). 


Weatures  of  the  Edinburgh  Show. — 
Never  before  have  we  heard  more 
general  satisfaction  expressed  with  regard 
to  the  Edinburgh  shows  than  on  the 
occasion  of  that  held  last  week  by  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 
Every  part  of  the  Waverley  Market  was 
thoroughly  filled  leaving  only  sufficient 
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Alexandria  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
its  compeers.  Several  of  the  exhibits, 
successful  and  unsuccessful  would  have 
required  another  ten  days  or  fortnight  to 
finish  them  properly  in  the  matter  of  colour, 
for  size  was  in  no  way  lacking.  The  table 
exhibited  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
(gardener,  Mr.  Owen  Thomas),  certainly 
attracted  a  large  share  of  attention,  for 
visitors  made  their  way  to  it  in  large 
numbers  while  the  exhibition  remained 
open.  The  Apples,  Pears,  Grapes,  Nepen¬ 
thes,  &c.,  were  inspected  and  discussed  by 
multitudes  of  people.  The  baskets  of 
Grapes  from  the  old  vines  at  Hampton 
Court  and  Cumberland  Lodge,  might  well 
give  rise  to  moralising  on  the  short  lived 
character  of  modern  Vines.  This  exhibit 
and  that  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  must  be  accredited  with  the 
honour  of  being  the  most  valuable  in  the 
non-competitive  class,  for  they  were  the 
only  two  that  received  Gold  Medals.  The 
general  quality  and  high  colour  of  the 
Crotons,  Caladiums  and  Dracaenas,  were 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  Chelsea 
exhibit.  Apples  and  Pears  were  particu¬ 
larly  abundant,  but  most  of  the  northern 
gardeners  and  connoisseurs  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  lack  of  colour  amongst  the 
Apples.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
season  all  through  till  quite  recently  has 
been  unusually  cold  and  dry,  and  that  the 
success  of  the  show  ultimately  was  largely 
due  to  the  forcing  and  hastening  weather 
which  had  prevailed  for  three  weeks 
previous  to  the  show. 

The  display  of  hardy  heibaceous  plants 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  foremost  features 
of  the  Waverley  Market,  both  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  and  non-competitive  classes.  The 
prizes  offered  for  50  bunches  of  hardy  flowers 
brought  out  6  entries,  as  they  did  last  year 
when  the  class  was  first  instituted.  When 
bunches  are  specified  we  usually  expect  to 
see  something  very  formal,  but  the  50  put 
up  by  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons,  of  Aberdeen, 
were  monuments  of  what  gorgeous  and 
varied  effects  can  be  produced  by  the  aid  of 
flowers  that  are  grown  in  the  open  air  and 
require  little  or  no  attention  beyond  keeping 
the  ground  clean.  These  gorgeous  effects 
were  due  to  Lilies,  Montbretias,  Sunflowers, 
Gladioli,  Phloxes,  Rudbeckia  purpurea, 
Heleniums  and  other  subjects  well  known 
and  too  numerous  to  mention.  Great  atten¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  the  fixing  up  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  these  hardy  flowers  at  northern 
shows  so  as  to  produce  the  most  pleasing 
and  attractive  effects,  and  certainly  they 
merit  the  trouble.  Dahlias  were  very  pro¬ 
minent  amongst  these  outdoor  subjects,  and 
the  tasteful  way  in  which  they  as  well  as 
Chrysanthemum  flowers,  &c.,  were  arranged 
in  long  sprays  of  12  to  15  blooms,  lends  an 
additional  attraction  to  the  most  common  of 
flowers.  The  large  collection  of  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  consisted  chiefly  of  new 
Cactus  Dahlias  than  which  no  class  of 
florists’  flowers  has  made  more  progress 
during  recent  years.  Pentstemons,  Phoxes, 
Hollyhocks,  &c.,  were  well  shown.  Vege¬ 
tables  were  in  strong  force,  all  the  leading 
kinds  being  well  represented,  particularly 
Potatos,  Tomatos,  Onions,  Cauliflowers, 
and  the  several  root  crops.  It  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  fine  dishes  of  Peas  at  this 
late  season  of  the  year.  One  of  the  most 
notable  varieties  shown  was  The  Gladstone, 
having  curved,  dark  green  pods  of  remark¬ 
able  length. 

-  — 

Cedrus  Atlantica  aure'a. — This  is  a  very  handsome 
golden  form  of  the  Atlas  Cedar,  and,  as  such,  is  a 
great  ornament  to  the  garden.  It  received  a  First-class 
Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1897. 


For  Wasp’s  Stings. — One  of  the  quickest  methods 
of  alleviating  the  pain  of  a  wasp's  sting  is  to  touch 
the  spot  with  spirits  of  heartshorn. 

45,000  Microbes  per  cubic  centimetre  of  Water.— 
This  is  the  present  condition  of  the  water  of  the 
River  Lea,  according  to  the  analyst’s  report.  Fancy 
drinking  all  these  twisting,  wriggling  microbes  ! 

Erratum. — Owing  to  a  misconception  which 
occurred  in  our  telegraphic  report  of  the  Royal  Cale¬ 
donian  Society’s  show  which  appeared  in  our  last 
week’s  issue,  Mr.  W.  F.  Gunn,  of  Brookfield 
Nursery,  Olton,  Birmingham,  was  alluded  to  as  Mr. 
W.  U.  Gut,  of  Oxton. 

New  Melon  Royal  Sovereign. — We  are  informed  that 
Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  Manchester,  have 
secured  the  entire  stock  of  this  new  Melon  raised  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  The  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  and 
will  distribute  it  in  spring,  1899.  It  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  from  the  R.H.S.  in  April,  1S98, 
under  the  name  of  Lord  E.  Cavendish,  and  has  since 
been  re-named  Royal  Sovereign. 

Royal  Horticultural  [Society. — The  Royal  Horticul-  - 
tural  Society’s  great  show  of  British  grown  fruit 
takes  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Thursday, 
September  29th  and  the  two  following  days.  En¬ 
tries  should  teach  the  R.H.S.  office,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.,  by  September  24th.  On  each  day  of 
the  show  after  10  a.m.  Fellows  of  the  Society  (on 
producing  their  tickets)  are  admitted  to  the  Palace 
free. 

The  Sleep  of  Plants- — Like  animals,  plants  seem  to 
have  regular  periods  of  repose,  but,  unlike  animals, 
their  periods  of  sleep  seem  to  be  regulated  by  some 
subtler  influence  or  influences  than  light  and  hea’, 
for  some  flowers  open  with  the  dawn  or  soon  after 
daybreak,  and  close  by  noon  or  even  earlier.  Other 
flowers  again  remain  closed  all  day  and  open  only  at 
night,  whilst  between  these  two  extremes  we  have 
all  sorts  of  gradations,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  some 
fanciful  persons  have  attempted  to  draw  up  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  plants  whereby  the  time  of  day  may  be 
ascertained — a  sort  of  floral  clock,  in  fact.  Foliage 
leaves  seem  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  effects  of 
light  and  darkness  than  floral  leaves,  thus  in  most  of 
the  members  of  that  great  and  important  section  of 
the  natural  order  Leguminosae,  viz.,  Mimosae,  the 
leaves  assume  nocturnal  positions.  Again,  electric 
light  has  been  successfully  employed  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  plants,  thus  showing  that  light  does 
influence  the  behaviour  of  foliage  leaves  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent. 

Once  Fertile  Countries  now  Barren. — The  lower  part 
of  the  Mesopotamian  plain  is  now  described  by 
travellers  as  a  dreary  and  barren  plain  where  arid 
wastes  alternate  with  miasmatic  swamps,  and  the 
population  has  now  practically  disappeared.  This 
silent  and  dismal  level  is  still  scarred  with  the 
gigantic  ruins  of  a  complicated  system  of  irrigation 
works  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  support  the  teem¬ 
ing  population  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  Empire. 
Another  typical  instance  is  Palestine.  Deforestation 
and  the  neglect  of  irrigation  and  drainage  have  deso¬ 
lated  a  large  part  of  the  land  once  “  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.”  In  both  these  cases  centuries  of 
misgovernment  are  responsible  for  the  disastrous 
change.  The  Campagna  of  Rome,  though  never 
considered  a  healthy  district,  once  supported  a  large 
population,  but  successive  invasions,  the  neglect  of 
rulers,  and  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  Tiber 
have  accounted  for  its  ruin. — Pearson's  Weekly. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham’s  Bulbs. — It  is  not  many 
years  ago  since  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  first  em¬ 
barked  in  the  bulb  and  seed  business,  but  that  time 
has  proved  sufficient  for  him  to  build  up  a  big  con¬ 
nection.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
consider  the  high  quality  of  the  goods  that  Mr. 
Sydenham  supplies.  We  have  recently  seen  samples 
of  the  bulbs  that  he  is  sending  out  this  autumn  to 
bis  customers.  The  Hyacinths  are  particularly 
worthy  of  commendation,  for  the  bulbs  are  sound, 
large  and  heavy,  and  this  in  a  season  when  Hya¬ 
cinths  rule  small.  The  first  size  or  picked  bulbs  are 
really  monsters,  and  the  second  size  are  grand 
quality.  Of  Crocuses  we  have  never  seen  finer 


samples,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Scillas  and 
Grand  Monarque  Narcissus.  The  possession  of  such 
fine  stock  is  unmistakeable  evidence  that  Mr.  Syden¬ 
ham’s  experience  serves  him  in  good  stead  when  on 
his  visits  to  Holland  he  negotiates  for  the  purchase 
of  his  material.  He  makes  a  point  of  seeing  all  the 
bulbs  in  full  growth  before  he  buys,  and  is  thus  able 
to  judge  of  their  quality  with  unerring  skill. 

The  Vine-growing  Industry  in  Russia. — Unfavourable 
weather,  and  the  ravages  of  phylloxera,  last  year 
made  the  results  of  the  Grape  harvest  in  Russia 
exceedingly  disappointing,  but  despite  this  the  indus¬ 
try  which  has,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  made  enor¬ 
mous  strides,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  permanently 
injured;  in  fact,  it  is  believed  in  some  quarters  that 
in  course  of  time  Russian  wine  will  successfully  com¬ 
pete  with  the  products  of  France  and  Spain  upon  the 
markets  of  Europe.  In  the  province  of  Odessa  alone 
175,000  acres  are  devoted  to  Vines. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. — A  meeting 
of  the  council  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  12th 
inst.,  at  the  offices,  61,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin,  Geo. 
W.  Casson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  in  the  chair.  After  the 
report  of  the  flower  show  held  in  Merrion  Square, 
on  August  26th,  was  received,  the  following  special 
awards  were  made  : — To  Mr.  H.  Smallman,  a  special 
certificate  for  the  new  Picotee  Shamrock  ;  to  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  a  first-class 
certificate  for  the  new  Tea  Rose  Mrs.  Edward  Maw- 
ley ;  to  Messrs.  Richard  Hartland  &  Sons,  Lough 
Nurseries,  Cork,  first-class  certificates  for  double 
tuberous  Begonias  Lord  Ashbrook,  Lady  Ashbrook 
and  H.  R.  O’Kearney;  to  Messrs.  A.  Lister  &  Sons, 
Rothesay,  N.B  ,  a  first-class  certificate  for  Viola 
Blue  Queen  ;  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Clibran  &  Sons, 
Altrincham,  a  first-class  certificate  for  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  cut  flowers;  to  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Hawick, 
N.B.,  a  silver  medal  for  a  collection  of  Carnations, 
and  a  first-class  certificate  for  Dahlias  and  Phloxes  ; 
to  Messrs.  Dummond,  Ltd.,  Dublin,  a  silver  medal 
for  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants ;  to 
Messrs.  Watson  &  Sons,  Clontarf,  a  certificate  for 
Dahlias  and  Violas  ;  to  Messrs.  McGredy  &  Son, 
Portadown,  a  silver  medal  for  Begonias  ;  to  Messrs. 
Ramsay  &  Son,  Ball’s  Bridge,  a  certificate  for  excel¬ 
lence  of  floral  arrangements  ;  and  to  Messrs.  Hogg 
&  Robertson,  a  certificate  for  size  and  quality  of 
the  Daffodils  and  other  bulbs  grown  by  them  at 
Rush.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  to  be  held  at  Ball’s  Bridge  on  the  9th 
and  10th  of  November. 

Apple  Preservation. — To  keep  Apples  until 
“  Apples  come  again,”  is  a  much  simpler  matter 
than  is  generally  supposed.  It  all  depends  on  the 
conditions  under  which  packing  and  storing  are  con¬ 
ducted.  Apples  are  damaged  by  the  least  knock  or 
pressure ;  that  is  why  so  much  of  the  imported 
fruit  is  found  to  be  damaged.  A  bruise  does  not 
necessarily  show  at  the  time  it  is  sustained,  but  it  is 
manifest  after  the  fruit  has  been  kept.  Mr.  G. 
Manville-Fenn  has  shown  in  his  happy  story  of 
market-garden  life,  “  Brown-Smith’s  Boy,”  how 
necessary  it  is  to  handle  fruit  tenderly,  if  it  has  to 
have  commercial  value,  and  where  such  care  is 
exercised  and  proper  steps  are  adopted  for  the 
storage  of  the  fruit,  Apples  may  be  maintained  in  a 
sound  condition — plump,  juicy,  and  firm — right  into 
the  middle  of  the  following  summer.  A  dry,  airy 
room,  free  from  the  taint  of  decomposing  matter  of 
any  kind,  is  the  one  to  use,  and  in  this  a  skeleton 
network  of  frames  for  the  support  of  racks  should 
be  erected.  The  fruit  racks  or  shelves  should  con¬ 
sist  of  slips  of  wood  running  in  parallel  lines  with 
sufficient  opening  between  each  to  prevent  the 
Apples  falling  through.  When  the  fruit  has  been 
collected,  it  should  be  arranged  on  the  racks,  the 
Apples  being  placed  close  together  so  as  to  econo¬ 
mise  space,  but  with  sufficient  space  between  them 
to  admit  of  air.  Where  increased  space  might  be 
desired,  the  frames  could  be  erected  in  rows  along 
the  centre  of  the  room.  This  system  of  staging  the 
shelves  is  very  convenient,  inasmuch  as  it  renders 
the  fruit  accessible.  Stagnation  of  atmosphere 
should  be  avoided  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
draughts,  and  it  is  well,  too,  that  the  air  should  be 
kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Considering  the  price 
realised  for  sound  fruit  in  the  early  spring  and 
summer,  a  little  attention  in  the  way  here  suggested, 
with  the  view  of  preserving  part  of  the  Apple  crop, 
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would,  doubtless,  produce  an  adequate  return  for 
those  who  desire  to  make  every  department  of  a  well 
ordered  farm  remunerative. — Irish  Farming  World. 

A  Big  Cabbage. — Mr.  George  Home,  forester  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleucb,  Newmill-on-Teviot,  Hawick, 
cut  a  Cabbage  on  September  12th  weighing  seventy- 
one  pounds,  being  a  considerably  higher  record  than 
he  made  last  year.  The  variety  was  Cuthbertson’s 
Drumhead  Cabbage.  It  was  about  6£  ft.  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  fully  3  ft.  high. 

Popular  Names. —  Apart  from  the  great  revolution 
made  in  plant  names  by  those  in  high  quarters, 
there  seems  to  be  going  on  a  change  in  popular 
names.  For  instance  the  other  day  Musa  Basju,  the 
Japanese  one,  was  claimed  to  be  a  Fern.  Probably 
they  meant  that  it  was  an  elongated  form  of  the 
Bird's  Nest,  Asplenium  Nidus. — Patterson. 

He  Didn’t  Keep  His  Job.— The  lady  of  a  large  house 
one  day  said  to  her  gardener:  "  Man  Tammas,  I 
wonder  you  don’t  get  married.  You’ve  got  a  nice 
house,  and  all  you  want  to  complete  it  is  a  wife. 
You  know,  the  first  gardener  that  ever  lived  had  a 
wife?”  “  Quite  richt,  missus,”  said  Tammas, 
11  quite  richt,  but  he  didn't  keep  his  job  long  after  he 
got  the  wife  ” 

Free  Seeds  in  America. — A  brisk  debate  took 
place  in  the  United  States  Senate  recently  over 
the  question  of  government  distribution  of  seeds, 
and  some  lively  communications  were  read,  their 
writers  evidently  being  against  such  distribution. 
One  was  : 

"  John’s  influence  cannot  be  gotten  with  15 
cents’  worth  of  free  seeds,  but  if  you'll  send  me 
a  box  of  hairpins  I’ll  look  after  him. 

His  wife. 

"P.S. — I’d  rather  not  have  crooked  ones.” 

Canadian  Fruit  for  this  Country. — During  the  past 
summer  the  Canadian  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
paid  a  visit  to  our  shores,  and  the  outcome  of  the 
visit  is  that  Canada  is  now  sending  us  Peaches, 
Apples,  Grapes,  and  other  fruits  which  will  soon 
reach  such  ports  as  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and 
other  great  distributing  centres.  Cold  stores  have 
been  erected  so  that  the  fruit  will  be  refrigerated  be¬ 
fore  it  leaves  Canadian  shores.  As  a  result  of  last 
year's  experiment  the  fruit  growers  and  shippers  of 
Canada  are  better  prepared  to  convey  the  fruit  to  our 
shores  under  conditions  that  will  enable  it  to  travel 
and  arrive  in  a  state  of  good  preservation. 

The  Nitrate  Fields  of  Chili. — The  chief  shipping 
port  for  the  nitrate  fields  of  Chili,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  for  this  particular  salt  in  the  world,  is 
Iquique.  The  pampa  of  Tamrugal  contains  sixty 
miles  of  nitrate  fields,  and  a  railway  has  been  con¬ 
structed  through  it  to  carry  the  nitrate  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  port,  Iquique.  Towns  of  corrugated  iron  huts 
have  sprung  up  upon  it,  as  well  as  fast  factories  for 
the  precious  fertilising  salt.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
workmen  are  employed  upon  it,  and  are  housed  there 
as  well  as  the  wealthy  Europeans  who  are  directing 
the  operations.  The  railway  from  Iquique  carries 
the  vistor  up  the  hills  to  the  nitrate  fields,  and  very 
soon  he  is  on  a  plain  twenty  miles  wide,  with  low 
hills  rising  on  every  side.  Everywhere  the  ground 
appears  to  have  been  ploughed  by  giants,  the  result 
of  the  operations  of  mining  the  nitrate.  The  land 
everywhere  is  bleak  and  bare  without  a  sign  of  vege- 
tion.  All  is  sand,  rock  salt  and  nitrate  rock,  known 
as  caliche.  This  rock  is  soluble,  and  of  various 
colours  owing  to  the  material  with  which  it  is  stained 
or  dyed,  beiDg  now  nearly  white  like  rock  salt,  or 
again  lemon,  greeD,  violet,  yellow,  green  and  of  vari¬ 
ous  gray  tints.  The  nitrate  is  covered  with  about 
2  ft.  of  conglomerate  or  rock  salt.  The  method  of 
getting  at  it  is  to  make  a  hole  about  1  ft.  in  diameter, 
pissing  down  into  the  soft  earth.  Into  this  a  boy  is 
put  to  scoop  out  a  hollow  for  the  blasting  powder, 
and  to  fix  the  fuse.  The  boy  gets  out,  the  fuse  is 
lighted  and  an  explosion  sends  a  great  cloud  cf  yellow 
smoke  and  dust  in  the  air,  as  it  tears  up  the  ground 
for  a  radius  of  30  ft.  The  nitrate  rock  is  now  broken 
up  with  picks  and  crowbars,  and  loaded  into  carts 
that  will  hold  three  tons.  The  carts  are  drawn  to 
the  factory  by  three  mules,  one  of  which  carries  the 
driver. 


Cupressus  macrocarpa  is  the  Conifer  from  which 
the  hedges  of  the  maze  at  Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey, 
California,  are  constructed.  The  free  growing  quali¬ 
ties  and  vigorous  constitution  of  this  tree  are  well 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Sakoura  lhara  (literally  Cherry  Rose)  is  the 
Japanese  name  for  a  Rose  which  appears  to  be  ident¬ 
ical  with  our  Crimson  Rambler,  according  to  the 
journal  des  Roses.  It  appears  that  among  some  illus¬ 
trations  of  Japanese  Roses  sent  out  in  1889  is  one  of 
this  Sakoura  lhara. 

The  Plant  with  the  Greatest  Number  of  Seeds  — The 
total  number  of  seeds  produced  by  some  plants  each 
year  is  extraordinary,  says  Pearson's  Weekly.  The 
Sago  Palm  produces  8,000,  the  common  Spear 
Thistle  24,000,  the  Oriental  Poppy  32,000,  the 
Tobacco  plant  40,000,  the  common  red-field  Poppy 
(Papaver  Rheas)  50,000,  and  the  allied  P.  dubium 
60,000.  The  last-named  is  the  plant  which  produces 
the  greatest  number  of  seeds  in  a  single  seed-vessel, 
the  number,  on  the  average,  in  each  of  the  100 
seed-vessels  being  600.  Next  comes  the  common 
red  Poppy  already  referred  to.  It  has  about  a 
xoo  seed-vessels,  and  in  each  of  them  500  seeds 
The  wild  Camomile  has  150  seed-vessels,  each  con¬ 
taining  300  seeds.  The  common  Sow  Thistle  has 
100  seed-vessels  with  250  seeds  in  each.  The  Bur¬ 
dock  has  613  seed-vessels  with  40  seeds  in  each. 
The  blunt-leaved  Dock  has  13,000  separate  seed- 
vessels,  with  one  seed  in  each. 

Shirley  Gardeners’s  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 
— The  monthly  meeting  of  above  society  was  held  at 
the  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  Southampton, on  Monday, 
19th  inst.,  Mr.  B.  Ladham.F.R.H.S.,  presiding  overa 
fair  attendance  of  the  members.  The  lecture  was  on 
”  Vegetable  Culture,”  and  was  given  by  Mr.  George 
Garner,  The  Gardens,  Cailland  Park,  Hythe, 
Southampton.  It  was  a  sound  practical  lecture  on 
the  best  methods  of  treating  all  the  high  class  vege¬ 
tables,  necessarily  much  condensed,  but  still  noting 
the  chief  points  of  good  culture.  In  such  a  dry 
season  as  the  present  the  gardener  who  mulches 
much  has  provided  himself  with  the  best  assistance 
he  could  have  had,  and  Mr.  Garner,  who  is  one  of 
those  who  believes  in  mulching,  made  a  great  point 
of  this  fact.  There  was  a  brief  discussion  at  the 
close  of  the  lecture,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  value 
or  otherwise  of  seaweed  as  a  manure.  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Garner  closed  the  business  of  the 
meeting.  There  was  a  small  competition  for  prizes, 
C.  G.  Stuart  Menteth,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Risbridger),  scoring  first  for  six  sorts  of  vegetables 
and  the  president,  W.  L.  G.  Spranger,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  H.  Curtis),  being  awarded  second.  For 
four  sorts  of  vegetables,  open  to  cottagers,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Cole  was  first,  and  Mr.  C-  Curtis  second.  Other 
exhibits  included  Cannas,  Cockscombs  and  Dahlias 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wilcox;  Dahlias  and  seedling  Perlar- 
goniums  by  Mr.  F.  Cozens  ;  and  herbaceous  plants, 
Mr.  B.  Ladhams. 

Visit  of  the  British  Mycological  Society  to  Dublin. — 
On  the  invitation  of  the  Dublin  Naturalists’ Field 
Club,  the  members  of  the  British  Mycological 
Society  are  spending  the  week  from  the  19th  to  the 
26th  inst.,  at  Dublin.  Amongst  the  visitors  are  Mr. 
G.  Massee,  author  of  the  British  Fungus  Flora,  and 
Doctor  Plowright.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
to  explore  the  woods  of  the  Countess  of  Dublin  and 
Wicklow.  The  Botanical  Laboratory  and  its  appara¬ 
tus  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Stephen’s 
Green,  as  well  as  the  botanical  rooms  and  collections 
in  the  Science  and  Art  Museum  have  been  placed  by 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  at  the  service  of 
the  guests.  No  doubt  large  additions  will  be  made 
to  the  fungus  collections  in  the  museum,  as  well  as 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  fungus  flora  of  that  part  of 
Ireland.  Excepting  for  the  counties  of  Dublin  and 
Wicklow  little  is  known  of  the  fungi  of  Ireland,  and 
yet  as  long  ago  as  1878  Mr.  Greenwood  Pim  pub¬ 
lished  a  list  of  the  fungi  of  those  counties.  This  list 
he  now  has,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  McWeeney, 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  The  lectures  at  8 
p.m.  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  open  to  the 
public,  which  were  given  on  the  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday  evenings  were  concluded  on  Fri¬ 
day.  We  hope  that  this  opportunity  has  not  been 
lost  by  farmers  and  gardeners  whose  crops  may  be 
suffering  from  various  fungoid  diseases  to  learn 
something  of  the  nature  and  life  history,  as  well  as  of 
the  means  of  combating  these  pests. 
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TO  PRESERVE  CRAB  APPLES. 

Like  everything  else  this  operation  occasions  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  trouble,  but  the  “  Crabs,”  when  pre¬ 
served,  are  a  great  delicacy.  The  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  is  as  follows : —Wipe  the  fruits  carefully, 
and  then  prick  them  all  over  with  a  needle.  Make 
a  syrup,  allowing  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
cold  water.  Skim  it  until  clear,  and  then  place  the 
Apples  in  it.  Place  over  a  slow  fire,  and  cook  until 
the  Apples  have  commenced  to  crack  slightly.  Take 
them  out  carefully  with  a  spoon,  and  put  them  in 
wide-mouthed  bottles.  Re-boil  the  syrup  in  which 
the  Apples  have  been  cooked,  allow  it  to  cool,  and 
then  pour  it  over  the  fruit  until  the  bottles  are  full. 
Cover  the  mouths  of  the  latter  with  pieces  of  bladder 
in  the  usual  way,  and  store  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 
Fruit  thus  preserved  will  keep  for  a  great  length  of 
time. 


APPLE  ALLINGTON  PIPPIN. 

This  fine  dessert  Apple  which  was  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  of  Maidstone,  in  the 
season  1896—97,  and  which  we  have  already  figured 
in  our  columns  is  giving  incontestable  proof  of  its 
excellent  fruiting  qualities  on  some  small  trees  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chis¬ 
wick.  The  trees,  which  are  only  three  years  old, 
are  dwarf  and  sturdy  little  specimens  on  the  Para¬ 
dise  stock,  and  they  are  weighted  up  to  the  point  of 
breaking  down  with  shapely  fruit.  In  appearance 
this  Apple  recalls  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  but  it  has 
the  merit  of  cropping  regularly  when  that  variety 
fails.  There  is  little  to  choose  between  the  flavour 
of  the  two.  This  variety  should  be  in  all  gardens, 
and  it  will  prove  of  especial  service  to  the  occupier 
of  small  gardens. 


CARNATIONS  AND  BEGONIAS  FROM 
WRAWBY,  BRIGG. 

I  send  you  a  few  blooms  of  seedling  Carnations 
raised  from  home-saved  seed.  None  are  bursters, 
and  all  of  good  size,  but  as  the  flowers  sent  are  from 
side  shoots  they  are  rather  small.  The  singular 
thing  about  the  varieties  Mrs.  Robert  Glover  and 
Mrs.  Chris.  Leeson  is  that  the  latter,  a  white  ground, 
is  a  sport  from  the  former — a  5  ellow  ground  with 
similar  markings.  A  week  ago  both  could  be  seen 
on  one  plant.  Is  it  not  unusual  for  a  yellow  ground 
to  sport  to  a  white  ?  Chris.  Leeson. 

[It  is  unusual.  Perhaps,  however,  some  others  of 
our  readers  may  know  of  other  cases  where  it  has 
occurred.  The  blooms  sent  were  very  good,  both  in 
form  and  colour,  and  the  substance  of  the  calyces 
was  remarkable.  Mr.  Leesoa  has  evidently  a  nice 
lot  of  Carnations.  The  double-flowered,  tuberous 
Begonias  were  likewise  well  up  to  the  mark.— Ed.] 


A  CURIOUS  BEGONIA. 

Mr.  David  Colthorpe,  The  Gardens,  Summerville, 
Waterford,  sends  us  a  curiously  formed  flower  of  a 
single  tuberous  Begonia,  which  he  observed  growing 
upon  one  of  the  plants  filling  a  bed  in  the  flower 
garden.  The  said  flower  has  the  margins  of  the  seg¬ 
ments  cut  in  the  same  way  as  the  margins  of  the 
leaves.  This  is  only  another  proof  of  the  view  as  to 
the  identity  of  origin  of  flower  and  foliage  leaves 
held  by  scientists.  Freaks  amongst  flowers  of 
tuberous  Begonias  are  very  common,  and  we  have 
noticed  the  one  under  discussion  several  times,  but  it 
is  interesting  nevertheless. 


CYPHOMANDRA  BETACEA. 

A  sturdy  young  specimen  of  Cyphomandra 
betacea,  the  Tree  Tomato,  which  is  growing 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  new  wing  of 
the  Temperate  House  at  Kew,  is  just  now  a  very 
conspicuous  subject.  It  has  developed  a  large  and 
spreading  head,  and  moreover  carries  a  very  heavy 
crop  of  the  egg-shaped  frufts  which  are  just 
approaching  the  ripening  stage.  This  plant  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  curiosity  in  this  country,  and  it  is  not 
often  that  we  see  it  cultivated.  It  was  introduced  to 
this  country  from  South  Brazil  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1836.  The  name,  Tree  Tomato,  is  owing  to  the 
resemblance  which  the  fruits  bear  in  point  of  flavour 
to  the  popular  Tomato. 
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CACTDS  DAHLIAS. 

On  looking  at  the  stands  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  with 
their  perfectly  twist-petalled  blooms  forming  dainty 
trusses,  one  cannot  help  looking  back  a  year  or  two 
and  comparing  the  Cactus  Dahlias  of  to-day  and 
their  parents  of,  say,  six  seasons  ago.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  this  grand  autumn  race  a  large  bloom,  ugly 
perhaps  to  the  extreme,  was  invariably  placed  before 
the  smaller  but  more  compact  competitor,  but  now 
the  preference  is  usually  given  to  the  lighter  made, 
and  more  elegant  specimens. 

The  result  is  that  raisers  aim  more  particularly  at 
getting  medium-sized  flowers  with  their  florets 
twisted  from  tip  to  base,  and  so  far  have  they  been 
successful  that  we  now  have  a'most  a  complete  set 
of  true  Cactus-flowered  varieties.  The  habit,  too,  of 
the  older  kinds  left  much  to  be  desired,  but  this  is 
now  being  remedied  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
several  varieties,  such  as  Britannia,  Night,  Fusilier, 
Harry  Stredwick,  Mary  Service  and  Capstan  com¬ 
bine  grand  flowers  with  good  habit. 

It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  note  the  quantity  of 
new  Cactus  Dahlias  put  into  commerce  every  year 
and  the  few  that  come  up  to  the  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  required  by  the  growers  of  the  present  day. 
The  past  year  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  fact,  as 
out  of  some  fifty-five  varieties  introduced  last  spring, 
only  about  nine  were  to  be  seen  at  the  large  exhibi¬ 
tions.  The  novelties  for  1899  are  not  quite  so 
numerous  as  in  some  former  years,  but  the  quality  is 
surpassing.  Amongst  these,  Mr.  James  Stredwick's 
Magnificent  leads  the  way.  This  is  a  truly  magnifi¬ 
cent  Cactus-form,  and  well  merits  its  name.  The 
blooms  are  large,  very  pointed,  and  of  a  delicate 
shade  of  rosy-salmon.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
Cactus  yet  raised. 

Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  have,  as  usual, 
some  first-class  flowers,  Viscountess  Sherbrook  being 
the  most  promising,  and  a  very  fine  flower.  The 
Clown,  a  new  fancy  Cactus,  is  also  nice,  as  are  also 
Radiance,  Countess  of  Lonsdale  and  Progenitor,  the 
last-named  having  notched  petals — quite  a  novelty. 

Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.  have  also  some  splendid 
seedlings,  Lucius  beiog  best.  Next  follow  Antelope, 
a  flower  of  the  Fantasy  type,  and  Mimosa. 

Of  the  varieties  sent  out  last  spring  the  following 
have  done  best  with  us  : — Britannia,  a  flower  of  large 
size,  fine  form  and  habit ;  Night,  a  very  dark  flower 
which  seems  to  be  a  general  favourite  owing  to  its 
colour,  form,  and  habit ;  Arachne,  a  very  pretty 
striped  Cactus,  which,  however,  has  a  very  bad 
habit,  the  bloom  stems  being  quite  pendent ; 
Capstan  and  Mary  Service,  both  good  for  cut  flower, 
having  long  stems  ;  Daffodil,  the  c-'w  yellow  which 
is,  however,  very  erratic  but  most  beautiful  when  in 
form  ;  Island  Queen,  a  mauve  Cactus  flower,  very 
pretty,  but  rather  too  small  for  exhibition ;  and 
Keyne's  White,  the  best  of  the  whites. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  year  will  be  more 
favourable  to  Dahlia  growing  than  the  present  one, 
when  perhaps  some  of  the  new  varieties  which  have 
done  badly  ihis  season  will  come  to  the  front. — H.S 
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LESPEDEZA  BICOLOR. 

The  value  of  this  hardy  shrub  for  autumn  flowering 
has  not  yet  received  that  recognition  which  it 
deserves,  although  it  has  been  in  this  country  for 
the  last  sixteen  years  at  least.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  China  and  Japan,  and  is  hardy  in  the  southern 
counties  of  Britain,  if  not  further  north.  Some  fine 
bushes  of  it  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  Kew  Gar¬ 
dens  were  quite  a  picture  last  September  aDd 
October  It  throws  up  a  great  number  of  stems  of 
slender  Willow-like  growth,  and  these  give  off  more 
slender,  twiggy  shoots  of  a  most  graceful  character. 
The  main  shoots  are  perfectly  self  supporting,  while 
the  rest  swing  about  loosely  or  sway  in  the  lightest 
breeze,  especially  when  laden  with  myriads  of 
flowers.  The  latter  are  rosy-purple,  pea-shaped, 
and  produced  in  racemes  in  great  profusion  over  the 
wood  of  the  current  season,  so  that  the  whole  plant 
is  thickly  covered  with  bloom  and  very  effective 
when  almost  every  other  shrub  has  long  given  up 
flowering  for  the  season.  The  leaves  consist  of 
three  obi  ong  leaflets  of  moderate  size,  and  are  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  general  aspect  of  the  plant,  which  is 
altogether  graceful.  Several  shrubs  with  flowers  of 
similar  size  enjoy  a  greater  reputation  than 


Lespedeza  bicolor,  even  although  they  entail  a 
greater  amount  of  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  grower 
to  preserve  and  flower  them  satisfactorily.  The  name 
Desmodium  penduliflorum  is  often  applied  to  the 


Lespedeza  bicolor. 


species  under  notice,  but  that  forming  the  heading 
is  the  correct  one.  The  accompanying  illustration 
represents  the  tip  of  a  shoot  reduced,  but  the  raceme 
of  flowers  at  the  bottom  right-hand  corner  is  natural 
size. 

PERENNIAL  ASTERS  AS  BEDDING 
PLANTS. 

The  perennial  Asters  or  Michaelmas  Daisies  as 
they  are  popularly  called,  are  usually  to  be  seen 
dotted  here  and  there  in  the  mixed  herbaceous  bor¬ 
der  in  the  majority  of  gardens,  or  in  larger  and  more 
pretentious  establishments  they  may  even  be  given  a 
border  all  to  themselves.  I  do  not  wish  to  deprecate 
this  method  of  planting,  for  the  Asters  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves  in  almost  any  position  in 
which  they  may  be  placed,  but  I  should  like  to  point 
out  their  great  utility  as  bedding  plants  when  taste¬ 
fully  employed  with  other  subjects.  The  foliage  of 
many  of  them  is  graceful  and  elegant,  and  associates 
well  with  many  summer-flowering  plants.  I  see 
that  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  fine  habit  of 
A  horizontalis  to  mix  it  with  flowering  plants  in  the 
beds  in  Hyde  Park.  Apart  from  the  flower,  which 
is,  of  course,  very  showy,  this  Aster  is  well  worth 
growing  for  its  foliage  effects  alone.  It  is  so  elegant 
and  graceful,  and,  besides,  it  exhibits  a  very  pretty 
shade  of  green. 

In  my  own  garden  one  of  the  prettiest  beds  at  the 
time  of  writing  is  a  bed  of  Madame  Desgranges 
Chrysanthemum,  round  which  for  edging  are  two 
rows  of  dwarf  plants  of  Aster  acris.  These  latter 
plants  are  certainly  not*  more  than  1  ft.  in  height, 
and  they  are  simply  a  mass  of  flower.  They  were 
obtained  by  taking  the  tops  of  the  shoots  of  the 
older  plants  late  in  the  season.  The  cuttings  were 
just  dibbled  into  a  bed  of  sandy  soil  made  up  in  a 
cold  frame.  The  lights  were  kept  rather  close  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  shading  was  carefully  given.  In  a  few 
weeks  plenty  of  roots  had  been  made,  and  the  young 
plants  were  then  lifted  up  carefully  and  put  out  in 
the  quarters  where  they  are  now  blooming.  A.  acris 
is  the  only  form  that  I  have  yet  treated  in  this  way, 
and  it  has  answered  readily  enough,  There  seems 
no  reason,  therefore,  why  other  species  and  varieties 
should  not  be  served  in  the  same  way. — C.  J. 

- - 

£5  Penalty  threatens  those  who  kill  or  dye  seeds, 
and  offer  them  for  sale. 


SUMMER  BEDDING  IN  THE  LONDON 
PARKS. 

There  is  always  a  tendency  to  too  much  sameness 
in  the  bedding  arrangements  that  we  see  made  in 
private  gardens.  Time  was  when  we  saw  beds  of 
scarlet,  or  pink,  or  white  zonal  Pelargoniums 
repeated  almost  to  infinitude.  They  might  have 
been  varied  perhaps  with  Calceolarias,  Coleuses, 
Verbenas  and  other  common  subjects  usually 
planted  in  masses,  but  the  range  of  material  em¬ 
ployed  was  never  very  great  and  the  result  was  that 
in  large  flower  gardens  where  there  was  large  sys¬ 
tems  of  flower  beds  the  monotony  was  very  striking 
and  the  eye  wearied  of  the  constant  repetition. 

Nowadays  a  more  artistic  as  well  as  common 
sense  method  of  furnishing  and  adorning  our  flower 
gardens  prevails.  Hosts  of  subjects  whose  value  in 
this  direction  was  either  not  known  or  carelessly 
neglected  have  been  impressed  into  the  service  of  the 
decorative  gardener.  Not  only  have  the  stores  of 
available  material  thus  been  greatly  augmented,  but 
more  taste  has  been  exercised  in  disposing  of  them. 
We  no  longer  see  frequent  repetitions  of  bright 
masses  of  the  same  colour,  or  the  painfully  rigid  and 
circumscribed  edgings,  but  instead  there  is  variety  in 
colour  and  variety  in  arrangement,  differences  of 
habit  and  appearance  have  been  made  the  most  of, 
and  a  modern  flower  garden,  if  it  is  to  be  up-to-date 
must  yield  as  much  charm  of  variety  as  was  formerly 
expected  only  of  the  conservatory. 

In  this  laudable  enterprise  the  managing 
authorities  of  our  public  parks  have  played  a  most 
important,  nay,  a  vital,  part,  and  they  have  indeed 
been  in  the  van  of  progress — progress  which  has 
been  and  is  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  to  the  parks 
that  many  a  gardener  turns  for  ideas  which  he  may 
practise  in  the  flower  garden  of  which  he  himself  has 
charge.  He  goes  to  the  parks  not  only  to  admire 
and  appreciate  what  he  sees  there  as  only  a  practical 
man  can,  but  to  elaborate  the  ideas  that  he  sees 
there  expressed  and  to  flatter  these  expressed  ideas 
by  the  most  sincere  of  all  flattery— imitation. 

As  the  public  park  is  to  the  private  garden,  so  are 
the  parks  of  London  to  those  of  our  other  towns  and 
cities — they  are  indeed  “  metropolitan  ”  in  the 
double  sense. 

HYDE  PARK. 

This,  the  most  popular  of  all  our  parks  is  not  well 
adapted  for  the  display  of  the  gardener’s  art.  It  is 
too  flat  and  too  much  cut  up  with  huge  drives  and 
sweeps  of  gravel,  and  yet  taking  these  disadvantages 
into  consideration  it  is  wonderful  how  much  is  done 
year  by  year  by  Mr.  Browne  and  his  staff  of 
assistants  to  show  to  the  people  of  London  how 
many  plants  there  are  that  will  grow  and  bloom  with 
freedom  in  the  heart  of  the  largest  city  in  the 
world. 

As  most  of  our  readers  are  aware  it  is  in  the  long 
series  of  beds  stretching  nearly  from  Hyde  Park  Cor¬ 
ner,  on  the  south  side,  and  right  away  to  the  Marble 
Arch,  on  the  north,  that  the  most  elaborate  part  of 
the  bedding  is  to  be  seen.  These  beds  are  of 
different  sizes  and  shapes,  although  most  of  them  are 
large.  They  are  all  cut  out  in  the  grass,  and  for  the 
sake  of  protection  to  their  occupants,  are,  with  their 
setting  and  sward  railed  off  from  the  too  close  ap¬ 
proach  of  inquisitive  members  of  the  great  British 
public. 

In  addition  to  these  beds  great  things  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  pluDging  in  the  grass  of  num¬ 
bers  of  sub-tropical  flowering  and  foliage  plants. 
The  monotony  and  flatness  of  a  long  series  of  beds 
cut  on  what  is  very  nearly  a  level  is  thus  destroyed, 
for  many  of  the  plants  thus  plunged  in  the  grass  are 
of  good  size.  Such  Palms  as  Seaforthia  elegans 
Phoenix  canariensis  and  P.  rupicola,  Bamboos,  huge 
pyramidal  Heliotropes  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
the  charming  Plumbago  capensis  with  its  clustering 
trusses  of  caerulean  flowers,  the  charming  Araucaria 
excelsa  and  the  stately  Blue  Gum  tree,  Eucalyptus 
globulus,  with  its  glaucous  foliage  like  nothing  else 
that  we  have  at  command  are  all  employed  in  this 
way  with  excellent  effect.  Perhaps  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  instance  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  way  is 
afforded  by  a  group  of  five  noble  clumps  of  Bambusa 
Simoni  which  adorn  the  crest  of  a  small  mound 
about  half-way  between  the  Grosvenor  arid  Stanhope 
Gates.  The  tallest  of  these  clumps  is  fully  14  ft,  in 
height. 

Fuchsias  have  been  very  extensively;  used  through¬ 
out,  and  in  every  case  the  visitor  cannot  fail  to  be 
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impressed  with  their  beauty  and  effectiveness. 
Passing  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  northwards  we  find 
one  pretty,  oblong  bed  is  filled  with  the  crimson  F. 
Marinka,  the  plants  being  over  4  ft.  in  height,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  F.  gracilis  variegata,  the  small  white 
and  green  leaves  of  which  form  a  cbarmiDg  contrast. 
The  space  beneath  these  is  filled  with  Montbretias 
and  Coreopses,  the  edging  being  of  Saxifraga  Stans- 
fieldii  and  Tagetes  pumila. 

Next  to  this  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandifiora, 
mixed  with  standard  scarlet  Fuchsias,  has  been 
giviDg  a  capital  account  of  itself.  An  edging  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  alternative  bands  of  Alternanthera  aurea 
and  A.  amoena,  the  yellow  and  crimson  forming  a 
broad  enclosing  band.  A  good  instance  of  how 
several  subjects  are  brought  into  association  with 
each  other  so  as  to  render  the  total  effect  more  com¬ 
plete,  as  well  as  more  lasting,  is  furnished  by  a  bed, 

1  which  has  for  groundwork  the  dwarf,  free-flowering 
Koniga  maritima.  Dotted  about  amongst  this  are 
tuberous  Begonias,  and  these  in  their  turn  are  over¬ 
topped  by  the  elegant  Nierembergia  gracilis,  with  its 
relatively  large,  French  white  flowers.  The  edging 
is  formed  of  the  lavender-blue  Viola  Bessie  Clark. 

Erythrina  crista-galli  is  well  deserving  of  special 
mention,  for  we  have  never  seen  such  dwarf  plants 
(they  are  not  more  than  2  ft.  high),  flower  so  freely. 
The  secret,  if  secret  there  be,  of  getting  them  to 
bloom  thus  iu  the  dwarf  state  would  be  well  worth 
knowing.  With  the  Erythrinas  is  mixed  Salpiglossis 
sinuata  in  a  variety  of  colours,  and  Viola  Bluebell  is 
utilised  as  an  edging. 

Another  very  pretty  combination  is  formed  by  a 
groundwork  of  Alternanthera  major,  dotted  with 
tuberous  Begonias  and  Coreopsis  atrosanguinea,  and 
edged  with  the  lavender-hued  Viola  Bessie  Clark. 
Lilium  speciosum  and  crimson  and  yellow  Ceiosias, 
with  an  edging  of  Alternanthera  magnifica,  in  which 
is  dotted  at  intervals  plants  of  the  handsome  and 
distinct  Solanum  pyracanthum  about  a  foot  high, 
form  another  very  rich  and  effective  combination. 
The  rather  uncommon  Araucaria  Bidwillii  shows  up 
to  great  advantage  in  round  beds  with  an  edging  of 
Fuchsia  Meteor  pegged  closely  down  to  the  ground. 
Close  by  here  are  to  baseen  a  number  of  standard, 
scented  Pelargoniums,  their  bases,  where  they  are 
destitute  of  foliage,  being  enlivened  with  the  pretty 
Thunbergia  alata. 

After  the  Stanhope  Gate  is  passed,  we  find  the 
flower  garden  broadens  out,  a  series  of  beds  still 
continuing  on  the  Park  Lane  side  right  of  the  walk, 
whilst  on  the  other  side  of  this  walk  is  a  large  rail 
enclosed  area,  in  which  the  largest  beds  are  to  be 
found.  In  this  latter  space  the  beds  are  arranged 
in  duplicate,  one  row  facing  the  east,  and  the  other 
the  west. 

The  '  mixed  '  beds  most  took  our  fancy  in  this 
section.  The  idea,  in  planning  these,  has  evidently 
been  to  give  as  much  of  variety  in  as  little  space  as 
possible,  and  the  results  are  certainly  good.  We 
find,  therefore,  Fuchsias,  zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber,  peren¬ 
nial  Asters,  Cannas,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Violas, 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Calceolarias,  and 
a  host  of  other  subjects  mingling  their  charms  in 
most  attractive  fashion.  There  is  a  number  of  these 
beds  in  different  parts  of  the  park,  and  in  every  case 
they  are  showy  and  well  furnished. 

Iresine  Lindeni  and  I.  brilliantissima  are 
commonly  met  with  in  gardens,  but  not  as  they  are 
grown  in  Hyde  Park,  for  they  have  been  induced  to 
form  tall  graceful  cones  of  rich  purple  foliage  that 
take  the  eye  immensely. 

Lobelia  cardinalis  rising  out  of  a  groundwork  of 
the  white  Viola  Shylock  gives  another  very  happy 
colour  contrast. 

Carpet  bedding  is  not  rigidly  upheld  here  in  its 
old,  familiar  style,  but  instead  a  sort  of  compromise 
has  been  effected,  whereby  the  plants,  although  still 
planted,  and  kept  within  well  defined  areas,  are 
allowed  to  display  more  of  their  individuality  than 
was  possible  under  the  old  system.  One  bed  of  this 
kind  is  filled  with  Alternantheras  of  various  colours, 
planted  so  as  to  form  mounds  of  different  heights. 
Carexbrunnea  is  tastefully  employed  as  a  "  dot  ”  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  edging  is  of  Antennaria  tomentosa  and 
Sempervivum  tabulaeforme.  Both  Chamaepuce  dia- 
cantha,  and  the  old  favourite,  Cineraria  maritima,  are 
also  much  employed  for  "dot”  work  in  various 
places. 

The  irregularly  outlined  border  which  occupies 
the  crest  of  the  slope  in  the  Bayswater  sweep,  facing 


south,  has  been  planted  with  a  mixture  of  subjects. 
Amongst  other  things  blue  Ageratums  are  excep¬ 
tionally  bright,  whilst  we  get  a  corresponding  degree 
of  stateliness  in  some  giant  Castor-oil  plants.  Pent- 
stemons,  Antirrhinums,  and  Chrysanthemums  are 
some  of  the  showiest  of  the  floral  element  here. 

Cannas  have  not  been  utilised  to  such  an  extent  as 
we  should  have  expected.  The  greatest  number  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  sunk,  sub-tropical  garden  on  the 
western  side  of  the  carriage  drive,  and  about  half 
way  between  the  Marble  Arch  and  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
Here  they  have  been  associated  with  Dahlias  with 
very  happy  results. 

- <1- - 

Tlie  Orchid  Brower’s  calendar. 

General  Work  in  the  Houses. — With  the 
approach  of  autumn  tints  on  outside  things  we  are 
forcibly  reminded  that  the  dull  weather  is  fast 
coming  on  us.  It  therefore  behoves  us  to  give  all  the 
plants  under  our  charge  every  opportunity  to  ripen 
up  their  new  growth,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pass 
through  the  winter  months  without  much  harm. 

With  that  end  in  view  we  have  been  going  over  the 
stock  of  Cattleya  Trianaei,  and  T.  Mendelii,  putting  a 
neat  stake  where  required,  and  catching  the  new 
growths  up  to  it  with  a  bit  of  raffia,  and  giving  them 
a  clean-up.  The  plants  are  then  staged  to  face  the 
light  and  sufficiently  elevated  so  that  air  can  play 
about  them  to  harden  the  tissues  and  prepare  them 
for  the  work  in  store  for  them  in  carrying  a  crop  of 
flowers  later  on.  It  is  really  surprising  what  shifting 
about  and  a  little  touching  up  will  do  for  them.  The 
moss,  too,  in  some  cases,  may  have  gone  a  bit  wrong. 
This  can  be  easily  renewed  without  seriously  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  roots — it  gives  a  better  appearance 
besides  inducing  root  action. 

Laelia  anceps. — The  spikes  of  this  free-flowering 
species  are  getting  a  good  length  and  will  be  all  the 
better  for  having  a  neat  stake  put  to  them.  One  of 
the  best  stakes  for  this  purpose  is  the  long  Apple 
shoots  which  are  cut  off  at  the  summer  pruning, 
and  being  pliable  and  of  nearly  the  same  colour  as 
the  scapes  they  are  not  so  unsightly. 

Cattleya  dowiana. — The  season  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  favourable  to  the  requirements  of  this  gorgeous 
Cattleya,  as  far  as  making  fine  growths  is  concerned, 
but  judging  by  our  own  they  are  not  going  to  flower 
as  well  as  expected.  They  have  “  sheathed  "  and 
are  "  sheathing  ”  up  well,  but  are  slow  to  push  their 
spikes.  The  free  flowering  variety  C.  d.  aurea  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  little  more  considerate,  but  not  what  one 
might  expect.  We  shall  encourage  ours  by  placing 
them  where  they  can  get  as  much  light  and  heat  as 
possible,  without  unduly  forcing  them  by  fire-heat. 

The  Weather. — On  Saturday,  everyone  you  met 
was  complaining  of  the  heat ;  on  Sunday  it  was 
cooler,  and  lo  !  this  morning  (Monday)  a  white  frost. 
It  is  such  changes  as  these  that  makes  one  look  out. 
Up  till  the  present  time  our  Odontoglossums  have, 
of  course,  been  without  fire-heat ;  but  this  morning, 
on  going  into  the  house,  it  struck  cold  and  the 
atmosphere  appeared  overcharged  with  moisture ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  fire  was  immediately  lighted  to 
dispel  it.  Odontoglossums  enjoy  moisture,  but  it 
must  not  be  of  the  cold  and  clammy  nature,  this 
being,  we  believe,  the  chief  cause  of  the  tips  of  the 
foliage  going  off.  When  this  occurs  the  plants  are 
most  likely  kept  too  wet  at  the  roots,  or  the  ventila¬ 
tion  is  bad.  O.  Rossii  is  very  susceptible  to  this 
disease,  especially  where  the  houses  are  badly 
ventilated. 

We  like  to  see  the  moisture  on  the  foliage  in  the 
morning,  but  if  the  structure  is  so  placed  that  they 
do  not  dry  up  quickly  in  the  morning,  some  means  as 
suggested  above  should  be  adopted  to  secure  this. — 
C. 


Vineries  from  which  all  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered  should  be  thrown  as  widely  open  as  possi¬ 
ble  so  as  to  give  every  facility  for  the  ripening  of  the 
wood.  If  the  border  has  been  allowed  to  become 
dry  during  the  time  that  the  Grapes  were  hanging 
see  that  it  is  reduced  to  a  proper  state  of  moisture  as 
soon  as  may  be.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  however,  to 
allow  borders  of  this  kind  to  become  dust  dry,  for  not 


only  do  many  of  the  roots  perish  as  an  immediate 
consequence,  but  it  becomes  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty  to  get  the  soil  properly  moist  again.  Ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  wood  is  one  thing,  and  drying  it  up  is 
another.  The  latter  is  too  frequently  done  under  the 
mistaken  idea  that  the  former  consideration  is  being 
carried  into  effect. 

It  is  important  that  the  leaves  should  be  got  off  the 
Vines  at  as  early  a  date  as  is  possible  without  un¬ 
duly  forcing  them,  tor  it  is  to  the  vineries  that  we 
look  for  protection  for  the  hordes  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  now  in  the  open. 

Pot  Vines  for  Forcing. — Those  canes  which  are 
intended  for  forcing  next  year  should  be  exposed  to 
all  the  sunshine  that  comes,  and  this  exposure  is 
best  effected  by  training  the  canes  upon  a  wooden  or 
wire  trellis,  the  former  preferably.  Be  careful  not  to 
excite  them  with  manure  water,  or  harm  will  be 
done  to  the  now  dormant  buds,  which  must  be  kept 
dormant  until  the  plants  are  safely  ensconced  in  the 
forcing  pit. 

Ripening  Grapes. — Where  black  Alicante,  Mus¬ 
cat  of  Alexandria,  Lady  Downe's  Seedling  and  other 
varieties  are  finishing  off  a  sharp  look-out  must  be 
kept  upon  the  attacks  of  wasps,  small  birds,  and  flies, 
all  of  which  are  very  destructive  where  ripe  or  ripen¬ 
ing  fruit  is  concerned.  Specially  good  bunches  that 
are  intended  for  exhibition  or  other  particular  use  it 
will  be  well  to  enclose  in  light  muslin  bags  for  the 
sake  of  safety.  Mealy  bug,  too,  must  be  carefully 
watched,  and  not  allowed  to  gain  a  footing  in  the 
bunches.  Knock  off  all  liquid  manure  as  soon  as  the 
berries  are  approaching  ripeness,  but  keep  up  the 
supplies  of  clear  water.  When  watering  has  to  be 
done  let  it  be  done  in  the  morning,  and  see  that 
plenty  of  ventilation  is  given  to  dry  up  the  super¬ 
fluous  moisture  before  nightfall.  Where  the  berries 
of  certain  varieties  are  given  to  cracking,  allow  a 
moderate  extension  of  the  laterals  as  a  sort  of  safety 
valve  to  take  off  some  of  the  flow  of  sap. 

Peaches. — Houses  from  which  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered  should  begone  over, and  the  shoots  that  have 
borne  the  fruit  and  are  not  wanted  to  carry  the 
succession  shoots  or  extend  the  spread  of  the  tree, 
cut  clean  out.  This  not  only  husbands  the  energies 
of  the  trees  but  gives  the  succession  shoots  a  greater 
supply  of  light  and  air,  both  of  which  are  important 
factors  in  the  procuring  of  sound,  well-ripened  wood. 
See  that  the  borders  are  properly  soaked — clear 
water  will  be  all  that  is  required  now.  Let  the 
syringe  be  started  vigorously  to  work  morning  and 
afternoon,  in  order  to  induce  the  foliage  to  perform 
its  office  thoroughly.  If  red  spider  has  gained  a  foot¬ 
ing,  as  it  may  well  have  done  in  spite  of  precautions, 
it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  get  the  garden  engine  in  the 
houses  and  give  the  trees  a  good  washing. 

Peaches  in  Pots  that  have  not  been  potted  for 
some  years  past  and  are  no  n  in  need  of  fresh  soil, 
should  be  put  in  hand  at  once  ;  otherwise  they  will 
not  have  a  chance  to  make  new  roots  before  the 
winter  sets  in.  The  soil  should  consist  of  good 
mellow  loam,  to  which  may  be  added  a  sprinkling  of 
i  in.  crushed  bones,  and  a  liberal  addition  of  old 
mortar  rubbish,  which  should  be  broken  up  rather 
finely  so  as  to  produce  the  same  mechanical  effect  as 
sand.  Use  only  stout,  sound  pots.  To  employ 
cracked  ones  is  only  to  court  disaster,  and  perhaps 
at  a  critical  time.  If  cracked  pots  have  to  be  used 
they  must  be  strengthened  by  wire  rings.  Pot 
pretty  firmly  and  see  that  the  soil  is  pushed  well 
down  round  the  sides. 

Melons. — The  warm  weather  is  distinctly  in  the 
favour  of  the  later  crops  of  Melons,  which  must  be 
pushed  on  as  fast  as  can  be,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  ripened  off  before  the  sunlight  has  gone.  Shut 
the  pits  up  not  later  than  2.30  each  afternoon  so  as 
to  imprison  plenty  of  sun  heat,  giving  the  plants  a 
good  syringiog  at  the  same  time.  The  temperature 
of  the  houses  will  probably  rise  to  over  go°  Fahr., 
but  this  will  not  matter  if  the  plants  are  fairly 
vigorous.  The  ripening  of  fruits  that  are  just  on  the 
point  of  finishing  may  be  expedited  by  cutting  most 
of  the  haulm  away,  and  allowing  the  soil  to  become 
quite  dry. 

Cucumbers  for  Winter. — The  plants  that  are 
intended  for  winter  fruiting  are  just  catching  a  good 
hold  of  the  trellis,  and  will'  thus  have  a  good  start. 
All  male  blooms  should  be  picked  off,  as  winter 
Cucumbers  do  not  as  a  rule  grow  any  too  strongly. 
Where  the  plants  are  in  pots,  instead  of  being  planted 
out,  they  should  be  plunged  for  about  half  their 
depth  in  a  bed  of  soil, — A.  S.  G. 
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Violets. 

The  last  two  months  of  hot  weather  have  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  trying  to  the  young  Violets  which  have 
been  slowly  developing  into  plants  from  the  runners 
dibbled  out  towards  the  end  of  the  spring.  For  the 
first  part  of  their  career  the  divisions  had  a  fairly 
favourable  time,  for  there  were  frequent  showers,  and 
thus,  although  the  temperature  was  rather  low  for  a 
long  time,  the  runners  had  a  good  start.  During  the 
long  spell  of  drought  which  has  not  even  yet  come 
to  an  end  frequent  soakings  of  water  with  occasional 
doses  of  liquid  manure  have  been  of  great  service, 
and  the  plants,  although  they  are  not  quite  so  large 
as  they  are  in  wetter  years,  are  yet  sturdy  and 
vigorous  specimens  that  will  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  during  the  dull  weather  through  which 
we  must  pass  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  only  in  the  extreme  south  of  our  island,  and 
only  then  during  especially  mild  winters  that  the 
finest  forms  of  the  double  Violets  can  be  had  in 
bloom  out-of-doors  without  protection.  The  plants 
themselves  are  hardy  enough  it  is  true,  but  the 
flowers  are  rather  delicate,,  and  although  they  will 
stand  a  few  degrees  of  frost  yet  they  succumb  if  the 
cold  is  very  acute,  and  under  the  same  conditions  a 
check  is  put  upon  the  blooming  capabilities  of  the 
plants,  and  the  flower  buds,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not 
actually  at  a  standstill,  develop  with  exceeding 
slowness.  But  cold  is  not  the  only  adverse  condition 
from  which  the  plants  require  to  be  protected. 
Heavy  showers  of  rain  are  even  more  destructive,  for 
they  not  only  wash  all  the  fragrance  out  of  the 
flowers  but  they  cover  them  with  mud,  and  thus 
spoil  their  beauty  and  perfume  at  the  same  time. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  this  it  is  necessary  to  place 
the  plants  under  glass  some  time  before  the  winter 
sets  in.  Seeing  that  it  is  shelter  from  rain  that  is 
most  wanted  and  not  so  much  protection  from  cold, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  cold  frame  is  the  handiest 
method  of  giving  the  desired  protection  from  the  ele¬ 
ments. 

The  cultivation  of  Violets  in  cold  frames  ha'1, 
therefore,  become  a  very  commonly  practised  sys¬ 
tem,  and  there  are  very  few  gardens,  indeed,  we  may 
say  none  of  any  size,  in  which  there  are  not  to  be 
seen  some  frames  devoted  to  them.  These,  by  the 
way,  are  regarded  as  a  very  important  part  of  the 
winter's  crops,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  consider  how  much  Violets  are  in  request  by  the 
ladies. 

In  addition  to  the  plants  which  are  put  into 
frames  considerable  numbers  are  grown  in  pots,  for 
pots  of  Violets  are  popular  decorations  for  dwelling 
rooms,  but  this  system  is  not  followed  to  any  extent 
to  supply  the  flowers  for  gathering. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  plants  should  be  lifted 
trom  the  open  ground  and  installed  betimes  in  their 
winter  quarters  in  order  that  they  may  get  over  the 
check  of  lifting  and  have  a  chance  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  new  soil  before  winter  sets  in  in 
earnest.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  September 
is  the  best  time  to  perform  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  for  thus  the  whole  of  October,  with  its 
usually  genial  weather,  is  before  the  plants. 

First,  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  beds.  These 
will  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  frame  or 
frames  that  it  is  proposed  to  utilise.  In  some  cases 
we  have  seen  deep  brick  pits  employed,  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  filling  up  of 
leaves  that  had  been  put  in  earlier  in  the  year  for 
Melons  and  Cucumbers.  If  any  amateur  possesses 
some  of  these  pits  and  they  are  not  wanted  for  other 
purposes,  a  capital  bed  for  Violets  can  be  furnished 
with  the  minimum  of  trouble,  for  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  put  in  a  little  fresh  soil,  making  this  about 
a  foot  in  depth  all  over  the  bed.  The  plants  root 
into  the  decaying  leaves  underneath  and  invariably 
grow  strongly  and  flower  well. 

If  such  halt  formed  beds  are  not  ready  to  hand  an 
ordinary  cold  frame  should  be  cleared  and  a  bed 
made  up  in  it.  Old  leaves,  or  leaves  mixed  with 
half  rotted  stable  manure,  will  form  capital  material 
for  filling  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bed  and  thus  giv¬ 
ing  a  foundation  for  the  soil.  The  latter  should 
consist  of  two-thirds  of  good  mellow  loam,  to  which 
may  be  added  one-third  of  well  rotted  stable  manure, 
or  failing  that,  leaf  soil.  Mix  the  whole  well  to¬ 


gether  by  repeated  turnings,  and  put  it  in  the  frame 
to  the  depth  of  at  least  a  foot.  It  may  be  a  little 
deeper  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  but  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  a  great  depth  of  soil  required.  The 
plants  would  do  very  well  in  a  deep  bed  of  soil,  but,  as 
they  will  do  equally  well  in  one  of  the  depth  that  we 
have  indicated,  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  give 
them  more. 

When  finished,  the  surface  of  the  bed  should  be 
within  6  in.  or  at  the  most  8  in.  of  the  glass,  for 
there  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  sinking,  especially 
where  fermenting  material  has  been  employed,  with 
the  result  that  if  too  much  room  is  allowed  in  the 
first  place,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the  plants 
will  be  a  long  way  from  the  glass  and  will  become 
drawn  and  weakly  as  a  natural  consequence. 

Lifting. — In  lifting  the  plants  it  will  be  found  that 
they  have  rooted  too  deeply  to  allow  of  the  blade  of 
the  trowel  being  long  enough  to  fetch  them  out  of  it. 
An  ordinary  digging-fork  must  therefore  be  employed. 
It  will  thus  be  possible  to  lift  the  plants  with  good 
balls  of  earth  attached  to  them  and  the  roots  practi¬ 
cally  intact.  These  balls  of  earth  may  be  reduced  to 
some  extent  by  means  of  the  fingers,  but  still  a  fair 
amount  of  soil  should  be  allowed  to  remain  about  the 
roots.  All  young  runners  should  be  cut  away,  as 
these  only  serve  to  impoverish  the  plant  without 
producing  any  result  in  the  way  of  flowers. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  mention  here  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  the  plants  a  good  watering  the  day 
before  they  are  lifted,  unless,  of  course,  they  are 
naturally  watered  by  the  clouds,  otherwise  the  dry 
soil  will  fall  away  from  the  roots,  and  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  get  balls  of  earth  of  the  proper 
size  attached  to  them. 

Another  point  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  to 
avoid  having  too  many  plants  out  of  the  ground  at 
once  ;  also  if  the  frames  are  some  distance  away  from 
the  nursery  beds  whatever  method  of  transit  is 
employed  it  should  be  one  that  is  not  likely  to  shake 
much  of  the  soil  away. 

Planting. — The  amount  of  space  given  the  plants 
in  the  frames  must  depend  to  a  great  degree  upon 
the  size  of  the  plants  themselves.  At  least  4  in.  of 
clear  space  should  be  allowed  between  them,  and 
this  will  probably  mean  that  the  centre  of  each 
plant  is  distant  10  in.  or  a  foot  from  the  centre  of  the 
next,  no  matter  in  which  direction  the  measurement 
is  taken.  Do  not  bury  the  plants  too  deeply.  The 
crowns  should  not  be  covered,  but  the  soil  should 
come  up  to  or  just  above  the  point  that  it  did  when 
they  were  growing  in  the  open  ground.  The  soil 
may  be  made  sufficiently  firm  by  pressure  with  the 
fingers.  A  good  watering  may  be  given  immediately 
after  planting. 

Subsequent  Treatment. — This  is  of  the  simplest 
description,  for  Violets  have  few  wants  and  are  very 
easily  satisfied.  Still  they  will  require  a  little  extra 
care  for  a  week  or  ten  days  immediately  after  the 
transference.  After  the  initial  watering-in  the  lights 
should  be  placed  on,  and  although  they  must  not  be 
kept  quite  close,  still  they  should  not  be  removed. 
Shade  of  some  sort  will  be  required  in  order  to 
prevent  the  plants  from  flagging,  which  they  will  do 
in  such  weather  as  we  are  having  now,  no  matter 
how  carefully  the  operations  of  lifting  and  replanting 
are  executed.  A  sprinkling  over  with  the  syringe  or 
with  a  fine  rose  can  of  an  evening  will  be  very 
helpful  and  refreshing,  and  will  supply  the  plants 
with  all  the  moisture  they  will  be  likely  to  need  for 
some  time  to  come  ;  that  is  if  the  soil  itself  is  in  a 
properly  moist  condition  to  start  with. 

After  the  plants  have  once  got  a  start  more  air 
should  be  given,  and  the  lights  should  be  pulled  off 
whenever  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  thermometer 
keeps  above  freezing  point.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
coddle  the  plants,  for  it  invariably  leads  to  weakly 
growth,  and  leaves  are  produced  that  have  very 
little  substance  in  them.  During  most  winters  we 
get  a  spell  of  frost  which  prevents  the  coverings  from 
being  removed  from  the  frames  for  several  days, 
sometimes  for  two  or  three  weeks,  together,  and  such 
an  experience  as  this  is  sure  to  cause  the  leaves  with 
their  thin  and  enfeebled  tissues  to  damp  off  whole¬ 
sale.  As  damp  is,  in  the  winter,  almost  like  a  plague 
amongst  plants  that  are  subjected  to  continued  low 
temperatures,  the  healthy  leaves  and  buds  are  soon 
attacked,  and  the  crop  of  flowers  obtained  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  scanty. 

All  this  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented  by 
giving  the  plants  plenty  of  air  and  light  whenever 
occasion  offers. — Rex. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"  Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Potting  Perns. — E.  C.  G. :  It  is  now  much  too  late 
in  the  season  to  think  of  pottiDg  your  Ferns.  Let 
them  stand  over  until  about  next  April. 

Apple  Blenheim  Orange.— J.  L. :  There  seem 
to  be  several  forms  of  this  popular  Apple  in  existence. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  various  soils 
and  climates  upon  it,  for  being  a  good  Apple  it  has 
been,  and  is,  very  widely  cultivated. 

Apple  Yellow  Ingestre  —  J.  L. :  Although  a  very 
small  Apple,  this  is  still  a  favourite  in  most  quarters, 
and  the  fruit  generally  fetches  a  good  price.  The 
tree  is  also  a  good  bearer  in  most  seasons. 


Pear  Pitmaston  Duchess. — W.  N. :  This  Pear  is 
one  of  the  finest  for  exhibition  purposes,  but  it  is 
not  of  such  good  flavour  as  some  others,  although  it 
is  still  fairly  good.  Where  quantity  is  required, 
however,  the  variety  is  a  profitable  one  to  grow. 


Caladiums. — P.C.  :  The  Caladiums  are  approach¬ 
ing  the  end  of  their  growing  season.  They  die  down 
every  year  some  time  in  the  autumn,  but  the  exact 
time  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  time  at 
which  they  were  started.  Thus  those  which  com¬ 
menced  to  grow  early  in  the  seasonjwill  not  last  so 
long  before  dying  down  as  those  which  were  started 
later. 


Grapes  Shanking. — R.  Lindsay  :  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  what  is  the  matter  with  your  Grapes. 
They  are  badly  ‘  shanked,’  and  those  showing  this 
condition  will  never  ripen  or  lose  their  sourness. 
The  only  thing  to  do  now  is  to  cut  out  the  '  shanked  ’ 
berries.  In  the  winter  you  must  see  to  the  border 
and  put  that  to  rights,  for  the  evil  is  caused  by  the 
roots  having  penetrated  in^o  some  cold  and  uncon¬ 
genial  stratum  of  soil  from  which  they  can  get  no 
nourishment. 


Montbretias  — 7.  L. :  Both  Montbretia  Pottsii  and 
M.  crocosmiaeflora.with  the  hybrids  raised  by  cross¬ 
ing  the  two  species,  are  hardy  enough  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  would  also  be  so  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  with  its  comparatively  warm  and  moist 
climate.  Even  an  ordinary  winter’s  frost  does  not 
hurt  them,  for  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find 
clumps  that  have  been  growing  in  the  same  position 
for  a  number  of  years,  having  been  undisturbed 
through  the  whole  of  that  time,  and  yet  they  flower 
well  and  freely  each  season. 


Ferns  to  Name. — Peter  N. :  No.  1  is  Polypodium 
aureum,  a  very  common  window  plant,  and  a 
favourite  with  many  on  account  of  the  easiness  with 
which  it  may  be  grown.  It  will  do  in  a  cool  house, 
and  does  not  need  heat.  No.  2  is  Gymnogramme 
japonica,  a  Fern  that  is  not  often  met  with  in 
amateurs’  collections.  It  requires  a  warm  house  to 
do  well,  alihough  it  will  grow  in  the  greenhouse 
during  the  summer. 

Cucumbers  for  Seed. — Largo :  One  of  the  fruits 
will  be  quite  enough  to  supply  you  with  all  the  seed 
that  you  are  likely  to  require.  You  may,  therefore, 
cut  the  other  two  off  at  once,  thus  giving  the  remain¬ 
ing  one  a  better  chance.  Let  it  stay  upon  the  plant 
until  it  has  swollen  to  its  full  size,  and  assumed  a 
yellow  or  yellow-brown  hue,  when  it  will  be  ripe. 
The  seeds  may  be  abstracted  by  cutting  the  fruit 
open,  squeezing  the  pulp  out,  and  washing  it  in 
water.  Any  seeds  which  float  are  valueless. 


Fruit  Room  —  Geo.  L.  :  The  best  kind  of  fruit-room 
is  one  that  is  so  built  that  it  will  keep  out  at  least  20° 
of  frost  without  the  necessity  for  artificial  heat. 
The  walls  in  such  a  house  are  generally  double,  with 
a  space  of  about  a  foot  between  the  inner  and  the 
outer  wall.  This  interstice  may  be  stuffed  with  hay 
or  straw,  or  left  empty.  The  roof  should  be  of 
thatch,  which  will  keep  out  a  lot  more  frost  than 
either  tiles  or  slates.  Next  to  the  thatch  weather 
boarding  forms  the  best  roofing  material.  Wooden 
shutters  must  be  made  to  fit  the  windows  exactly. 
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The  house  should  be  fitted  with  racks  or  shelves 
built  to  hold  a  siDgle  layer  of  fruit  each.  In  periods 
of  very  severe  frost,  all  that  -is  necessary,  if  the 
house  is  not  fitted  with  pipes,  is  to  put  in  a  heating 
lamp  for  a  little  while,  which  will  do  all  that  is 
required,  seeing  that  high  temperatures  must  be 
avoided  if  the  fruit  is  to  keep  well. 

Genista  fragrans. — Inquirer  :  The  proper  name  of 
this  plant  is  Cytisus  racemosus,  but  it  is  more  often 
called  Genista  in  gardens.  Gardeners  are  very  con¬ 
servative,  and  once  they  become  used  to  a  name  it  is 
a  long  time  before  they  can  be  induced  to  change  it, 
even  although  it  may  be  both  incorrect  and  mis¬ 
leading. 

White  Yerbena. — In  a  batch  of  Verbenas  which 
I  raised  from  seed  sown  last  spring,  there  is  a  very 
fine  white  variety.  How  can  I  best  save  this  ?  Will 
it  be  the  best  plan  to  lift  the  whole  plant  as  it  is  and 
try  to  keep  it  through  the  winter  ? — C. 

If  you  can  get  any  cuttings  from  it  now  we  should 
advise  you  to  take  them,  dibble  them  into  sandy  soil, 


CINERARIAS. 

These  are  largely  grown  in  the  majority  of  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  the  modus  operandi  followed  by  various 
growers  differs  in  some  respects  very  considerably. 
I  do  not  think  modern  methods  are  at  all  times 
better  than  those  of  the  old  school.  This  applies 
with  some  force  to  the  methods  of  raising  a  stock 
from  seed  annually.  The  modern  plan  entails  a 
much  greater  amount  of  work  and  worry  to 
those  practising  it  tban  the  simpler  plans  pursued  by 
our  forefathers.  I  have  lately  met  with  several  cases 
in  which  the  difference  was  brought  out  most 
strongly.  The  old  plan  followed  by  many  was, 
when  the  plants  was  getting  past  their  best,  to  select 
a  few  of  the  very  best,  and  place  them  outside  on  a 
bed  of  ashes,  or  light  leafy  soil,  and  to  keep  the  lat¬ 
ter  moist  by  watering  it  with  a  fine  rose  can  during 
dry  weather.  The  seeds  would  be  shed  on  this 
material  and  soon  vegetate,  giving  thus  almost  no 
trouble  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  plant's  life;  but  a 
supply  of  hardy,  stocky  plants  was  secured  which 
were  immeasurably  superior  to  the  flabby,  drawn 
things  which  involve  for  a  time  the  most  solicitous 


hollow  surrounded  by  trees  there  is  always  more  or 
less  breeze,  and  thus  the  Bamboos  are  ever  alive 
with  motion,  their  arching  stems  and  fluttering 
leaves  giving  a  sensation  of  refreshing  coolness  upon 
a  hot  summer's  day. 


WORTH  PARK. 

Sussex  has  many  fine  estates  in  which  horticulture 
of  a  very  high  order  is  practised,  and  Worth  Park, 
the  seat  of  Mrs.  Montefiore  and  her  genial  son,  Sir 
Francis  Montefiore,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  these. 

Mrs.  Montefiore  has  expended  vast  sums  of  money 
upon  the  rebuilding  of  the  old  mansion  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  farm  and  gardens ;  indeed,  she  has 
spared  no  expense,  and  the  result  is  that  the  mansion 
is  to-day  a  very  veritable  palace  set  in  extensive, 
charmingly  laid-out  grounds.  The  visitor  finds  that 
the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  Railway’s 
station  at  Three  Bridges  is  only  a  few  minutes  walk 
from  one  of  the  lodge  gates,  and  after  traversing  a 
long  and  sinuous  drive  he  comes  at  last  to  the  man¬ 
sion  aforesaid  and  its  gardens.  The  latter  are  in  the 


Phyllostachys  Henonis. 


and  put  them  in  a  gentle  heat,  when  they  will  not  be 
long  in  rooting,  particularly  if  you  take  the  extra 
precaution  of  covering  them  with  a  hand-glass.  The 
cuttings  may  be  allowed  to  stay  in  these  first  pots  all 
the  winter,  and  the  best  place  to  keep  them  in  will 
be  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 
You  may  also  lift  the  old  plant  presently — before  it 
is  cut  down  with  frost.  By  taking  more  cuttings 
from  it  in  the  spring  you  ought  to  be  able  to  work 
up  a  nice  little  stock  oi  the  variety  by  next  summer. 

Fuchsias.—  Tyro  :  The  plants  are  gradually  matur¬ 
ing  their  growth,  and  will  not  bear  any  more  flowers 
this  season.  You  will  do  well  to  stand  them  outside 
in  a  sunny  place,  and  give  them  a  little  clear  water 
now  and  again,  but  no  manure. 


Altering  a  Greenhouse. — Charles  E.  :  It  would 
certainly  be  an  advantage  if  the  lights  of  your 
greenhouse  could  be  lifted  up  instead  of  slid  down 
when  air  was  given,  but  you  would  find  the  alteration 
an  expensive  operation  and  we  think  it  would  be 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble.  Your  best  plan  will  be 
to  consult  a  practical  man  who  is  on  the  spot  and 
get  an  estimate  from  him  as  to  cost. 


care.  Here,  where  the  seed  dropped,  it  vegetated,  and 
grew  into  plants  which  were,  and  are  still  in  some 
few  places,  potted  at  once  into  43's,  as  this  plan  in¬ 
volves  a  minimum  of  labour.  By  far  the  larger 
number  in  the  profession  are  really  over-worked. 
The  return  to  primitive  measures  will  often  afford 
some  little  relief  to  their  overtaxed  powers. — W.B.G. 


PHYLLOSTACHYS  HENONIS. 

There  is  no  more  graceful,  hardy  Bamboo  than 
Phyllostachys  Henonis.  The  stems  grow  to  a  length 
of  from  8  ft.  to  12  ft.,  but  owing  to  the  drooping 
character  of  the  branches  the  height  is  often  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  this.  The  photograph  from 
which  the  accompanying  illustration  was  prepared 
was  taken  in  the  Bamboo  Garden  at  Kew.  Bam¬ 
boos,  however,  are  difficult  things  to  photograph 
with  any  degree  of  “  sharpness  "  for  the  thin  texture 
of  the  foliage  causes  it  to  wave  and  flutter  with  the 
slightest  breeze.  This,  of  course,  is  a  chief  point  of 
attraction  as  the  plants  are  growing  in  the  open 
ground,  but  it  means  perplexity  and  often  failure  to 
the  photographer  who  attempts  to  obtain  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  them  upon  a  photographic  plate.  At  Kew 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  garden  in  a  dell  or 


capable  charge  of  Mr.  Allen,  who  keeps  them  all  as 
smart  and  trim  as  grounds  and  gardens  can  be  kept ; 
in  fact,  in  this  respect  Worth  Park  is  quite  a  show 
place. 

The  mansion  itself  is  built  of  red  brick,  the 
aggressiveness  of  which  is  well  toned  down  by  heavy 
and  numerous  facings  and  supports  of  stone,  and 
closely  approaches  the  old  French  Chateau  style  of 
architecture,  with  its  huge  and  characteristic  win¬ 
dows  opening  onto  the  ground-level.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  adorn  the  walls  with  creepers,  for  which 
there  is  little  room  and  almost  as  little  need.  The 
longest  front  of  the  house  faces  due  west,  and  here 
we  find  verdant  lawns,  not  too  much  cut  up  with 
flower  beds,  with  not  a  few  fine  specimens  of  timber 
Oak,  which  on  this  soil  develops  an  unusual  amount 
of  head.  Immediately  on  the  right  may  be  noticed 
a  very  fine  and  quaintly  formed  specimen  of  Abies 
Pinsapo,  with  its  branches  sweeping  the  ground. 
Amongst  other  Conifers  Araucaria  imbricata  is 
apparently  the  favourite,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
greatly  enamoured  of  the  soil. 

On  the  south  front  a  conspicuous  feature  is  a  long, 
tile-roofed  corridor  with  plate  glass  front  which 
curves  round  from  the  drawing  room  windows  for  a 
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considerable  distance  and  partially  encloses  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  flower  garden.  On  the  back  wall  of  this 
corridor  numbers  of  Camellias  are  trained.  At  the 
present  time  these  plants  are  clean,  healthy,  and 
well  set  with  buds. 

There  are  about  six  acres  of  kitchen  garden, 
nearly  three  of  which  were  only  broken  up  in 
January  last.  This  piece  of  land  is  now  carrying, 
amongst  other  things,  heavy  crops  of  Savoys, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  other  Brassicae,  which  are 
evidently  at  home  upon  the  maiden  soil.  The  latter, 
Mr.  Allen  informs  us,  is  of  rather  a  hungry  nature, 
but  the  3-ft.  deep  trenching  and  liberal  manuring 
that  it  received  at  the  commencement  has  stood  the 
crops  in  good  stead  during  the  drought  of  August 
and  September. 

Hardy  fruit  is  done  splendidly.  This  year  excel¬ 
lent  crops  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  have  been  obtained,  and  the  cordon  Pear 
wall  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  excellent 
method  of  training  that  it  has  yet  been  our  lot  to 
see. 

The  glasshouses  are  numerous  and  well  appointed. 
Grapes  are  grown  pretty  extensively  and  include 
such  varieties  as  the  inevitable  black  Hamburgh, 
Alicante,  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  Peaches  too  have  borne  heavy  crops, 
the  prime  favourite  being  Grosse  Mignonne.  At  the 
present  time  a  fine  house  of  Cucumbers  for  winter 
fruiting  is  in  especially  good  condition.  Melons 
likewise  are  grown  with  great  success.  Some  2,000 
Strawberries  are  grown  for  forcing,  Steven's  Wonder 
being  apparently  the  favourite. 

The  plant  houses  contain  a  miscellaneous  col¬ 
lection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  one  house 
being  a  perfect  picture  at  the  time  of  our  visit  with 
Fuchsias  which  had  been  trained  up  cordon  fashion 
to  the  roof  and  allowed  to  hang  in  huge  festoons  of 
bloom  almost  upon  the  heads  of  visitors.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  Fuchsia  house  at  the  Chelsea 
Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  well 
know  how  effective  Fuchsias  are  when  grown  in  this 
way. 

About  4,000  Chrysanthemums  are  grown,  many  of 
which  are  for  big  blooms.  All  of  them  are  looking 
well  just  now. 

Ferns  arg  great  favourites  here,  judging  from  the 
quantity  grown.  The  special  feature,  however,  and 
one  that  is  well  worthy  of  being  extensively  copied, is 
an  Adiantum  wall.  By  fixing  a  stout  wire  trellis  a 
few  inches  away  from  the  wall  and  packing  the  in¬ 
terstice  with  suitable  compost,  plenty  of  root  room 
has  been  afforded  the  plants,  which,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  are  in  full  beauty.  A  small-bore  pipe,  per¬ 
forated  with  holes,  is  fixed  along  the  top  of  the  wall 
and  the  water  laid  on,  so  that  all  that  is  necessary 
when  water  is  required  is  to  turn  the  tap  and  the 
pipe  does  the  rest.  It  is  now  seven  years  ago  since 
this  Fern  wall  was  first  made,  Mr.  Allen  informed  us, 
and  during  that  time  scarcely  a  dozen  plants  have 
been  lost,  so  that  the  maximum  of  result  is  thus  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  system  with  the  minimum  of  labour. 

The  plant  and  fruit  houses  present  the  same  neat 
and  trim  appearance  which  we  have  noticed  as  being 
characteristic  of  the  out-of-door  gardens,  and  the 
whole  establishment  reflects  great  credit  upon  Mr. 
Allen's  management. 

- *8= - — 

THE  CHERRY  HOUSE  AT  GUNNERS- 
BURY  PARK. 

This  has  been  a  very  successful  effort  this  year. 
Walking  through  it  recently  with  Mr.  G.  Reynolds  I 
could  not  help  noticing  the  vigour  and  healthy  con¬ 
dition  of  the  trees,  and  the  excellent  crop  of  fruit  the 
majority  of  the  trees  were  then  bearing.  One  or  two 
of  the  early  sorts  were  all  gathered  ;  several  were 
just  at  their  best ;  whilst  two  or  three  later  ones, 
though  colouring,  needed  some  short  time  longer,  ere 
the  flavour  would  warrant  their  being  picked. 
The  order  of  ripening  had  been  1st,  Early  Purple 
Guigne ;  2nd,  Early  Rivers ;  3rd,  Frogmore 
Bigarreau  ;  4th, Black  Tartarian  ;  5th, Nod  de  Gubens 
6th,  St-  Margaret;  7th,  Florence;  8th,  Bigarreau 
Napoleon;  gth,  Emperor  Francis;  and  iotb,  Rival. 
This  is  as  good  a  selection  as  could  possibly  be  made. 
Grown  and  fruited  as  these  were,  it  is  surely  sufficient 
evidence,  if  it  were  needed,  that  a  well  managed 
Cherry  house  is  a  most  desirable  addition  to  the 
fruit  houses  on  a  well-equipped  private  establishment. 
~W.  Swan. 


THE  EYNSFORD  NURSERIES  AND 
SEED  FARM. 

Probably  only  a  small  percentage  of  gardeners  fully 
appreciate  the  enormous  amount  of  work  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  single  packet  of  seeds  of  high  quality. 
The  seed  stocks  of  our  modern  races  of  flowers  and 
vegetables,  which  many  a  cultivator  looks  for  as  a 
matter  of  course,  are  only  kept  pure  and  true  to 
name  by  unceasing  vigilance  and  untiring  labour. 
The  modern  seed  grower  must  needs  be  almost  Argus 
eyed,  for  he  has  to  watch  so  many  issues,  and  gather 
into  his  hands  so  many  threads  connecting  him  with 
his  varied  duties  that  his  task  can  never  be  said  to 
be  completed.  The  work  carried  on  at  a  large  seed 
farm,  such  as  that  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
at  Eynsford,  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  be  highly  in¬ 
teresting,  not  only  from  its  very  intricateness  and 
mastery  of  detail,  but  also  by  reason  of  its 
vital  importance  to  horticulture  in  general.  The 
vast,  almost  unmeasureable  potentialities  of  the 
myriads  of  seeds  of  all  sizes  that  are  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  world  from  such  a  centre  as  this  may 
well  give  us  pause  when  we  come  to  consider  them. 
For  good  or  ill  the  seed  farm  governs  the  fortunes  of 
the  world. 

At  Eynsford  the  Messrs.  Cannell  have  pitched 
upon  a  lovely  spot  in  one  of  the  sunniest  parts  of 
the  south  of  our  loved  isle,  and  nearly  200  acres  of 
fertile  Kent  soil  are  devoted  by  them  to  the  raising 
and  perfecting  of  some  of  the  finest  stocks  of  seeds 
that  skill  and  experience  can  produce.  The  high 
quality  of  these  stocks  is  too  well  known  to  need 
further  description. 

From  a  spectacular  point  of  view  the  nurseries 
present  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  a 
sight  that  compels  the  admiration  of  the  visitor,  for 
hill  and  dale  are  crowned  and  covered  with  an 
assemblage  of  brilliant  colours  of  varied  and  in- 
descriable  hues  that  give  one  an  idea  of  flower  gar¬ 
dening  on  a  large  scale,  for  instead  of  beds  a  few 
feet  in  diameter  are  substituted  huge  breadths  of 
many  yards  in  both  length  and  width  pricked  out  in 
their  respective  shades. 

The  crest  of  the  hill  gives  the  visitor  a  stiff  climb, 
but  it  is  scarcely  noticed  in  the  midst  of  the  beauties 
around  us,  but  of  the  numerous  occupants  of  this 
colossal  flower  garden  we  can  only  note  a  few. 

China  Asters  have  for  long  been  a  specialty  with 
the  Messrs.  Cannell,  and  a  visit  is  well  repaid  by  a 
sight  of  the  masses  of  the  various  sections  when  the 
plants  are  iff  bloom.  From  the  dwarf,  miniature 
forms  only  a  few  inches  in  height  to  the  tall  Chry¬ 
santhemum  and  Paeony  flowered  varieties  there  is 
every  gradation  in  height,  and  a  wealth  of  colour 
shades  from  which  to  pick  and  choose. 

Of  Sweet  Peas  the  Messrs.  Cannell  have  great 
store,  and  judging  by  the  quantity  of  each  variety 
grown  the  high  quality  of  the  seed  supplied  is  well 
known  and  appreciated.  Of  those  varieties  which 
specially  appealed  to  us  by  the  surpassing  freedom 
with  which  they  were  blooming,  as  well  as  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  their  individual  flowers,  Her  Majesty,  bright 
rose ;  Salopian,  crimson ;  Lady  Penzance,  rose, 
striped  with  white  ;  Countess,  light  blue  ;  and  Mrs. 
Sankey,  pure  white,  were  some  of  the  best.  We 
also  noticed  a  capital  batch  of  the  dwarf  white 
Cupid.  On  this  well  cultivated  soil,  however,  the 
rich  development  of  colour  was  remarkable,  and  this 
was  characteristic  not  only  of  the  Sweet  Peas,  but 
also  of  all  the  other  innumerable  flowers  which  the 
Messrs.  Cannell  grow  so  well. 

Roses  are  largely  taken  up  by  the  Swanley  firm, 
no  fewer  than  15,000  briers  being  budded  annually. 

Papaver  cardinale,  in  a  number  of  varieties, 
is  one  of  the  showiest  subjects  here,  the  plants 
blooming  with  wonderful  freedom,  and  both  when 
viewed  closely  and  at  a  distance  producing  in  the 
mass  a  veritable  blaze  of  colour. 

Clarkias,  Centaureas,  Eschscholtzias,  Linums, 
Mathiolas,  Tropaeolums  and  a  host  of  other  subjects 
too  numerous  to  mention  are  all  to  be  seen  in  huge 
breaks  of  their  respective  colours, and  yet  an  abundant 
harvest  of  seed,  as  the  wealth  of  bloom  foreshadows 
it,  will  all  be  wanted  to  keep  pace  with  the  numerous 
orders  for  “  Kent "  seeds  that  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  brings.  This  is  equally  true  of 
vegetable  seeds  which  are  grown  in  large  quantities. 
Mustard  and  Cress,  Brassicas  of  all  sorts,  Onions, 
Carrots,  Beet,  &c.,  are  all  seeded  at  Swanley,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Cannell,  who  has  charge  of  the  Eynsford 
establishment,  must  needs  have  a  sharp  eye  to  watch 


all  the  thousand  and  one  issues  that  require 
watching. 

Perhaps,  in  the  cultivation  of  no  single  vegetable 
have  the  Messrs.  Cannell  reaped  a  greater  share  of 
success  than  with  the  culinary  Pea.  Not  only  have 
they  sent  out  from  their  nurseries  a  number  of  first- 
class  varieties,  but  they  are  continually  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  improvements.  A  glance  through  the  Pea 
quarter,  when  the  plants  are  in  full  bearing,  is  at 
once  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  experience. 
We  were  particularly  impressed  with  the  stock  of 
English  Wonder,  which  was  here  a  real  "  wonder  ” 
of  fertility.  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  senior,  thinks  a  lot  of 
this  Pea,  not  only  for  its  cropping  qualities  but  also 
for  the  way  in  which  the  pods  fill.  To  use  his  own 
terse  expression,  "  the  pods  are  filled  with  peas,  not 
wind.”  The  quality  of  the  peas  when  cooked  is  also 
first-rate.  Other  varieties,  for  which  there  is  a  big 
demand,  are  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Gradus,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Telegraph  and  Fill-basket.  In  every  case  we  found 
the  strains  were  of  the  highest  quality,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  fully  maintain  the  credit  of  these  well-known 
standard  varieties. 

From  all  that  we  could  see  during  a  brief  and 
rather  hurried  visit  the  seeds  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Cannell  &  Sons  are  not  likely  to  be  less  in  request 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  for  the  interests  of 
the  gardener  are  closely  studied  at  Eynsford,  and 
the  seeds  supplied  are  of  one  quality  only — the 
best. 

- .»■ 
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ORMSKIRK  HORTICULTURAL. — September  14  th 
and  15  th. 

This  show  was  held  under  favourable  auspices  at 
the  Victoria  Athletic  Ground. 

Mr.  B.  Ashton,  gardener  to  Lord  Lathom,  of 
Lathom  House,  took  the  lead  throughout  the  plant 
section,  winning  for  a  group  of  plants,  four  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  two  Palms,  four  table  plants, 
two  hardy  Ferns,  and  two  pots  of  Liliums.  Mr.  E. 
Ormesher,  Westhead,  had  the  best  two  Fuchsias ; 
Mr.  H.  Banks,  Lathom,  (he  best  two  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums ;  and  Mr.  J.  Benson,  Aughton,  the  leading 
Begonias.  Mr.  A.  J.  Stanley,  Thornton  Nursery, 
staged  the  finest  bouquet. 

Fruit  although  limited  in  quantity  was  good  in 
quality,  Mr.  A.  Francis,  gardener  to  Miss  Carver, 
Southport,  took  the  lead  for  black  Grapes  with 
Alicantes.  Mr.  Ashton  for  whites  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Blundell,  Halsall,  staged  the  best 
Peaches  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ball,  Lydiate,  the  best 
Plums  with  Pond’s  Seedling.  Mr.  Melon  scored  with 
his  MeloD,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Wood,  Ludlow,  with  his 
Shropshire  Damsons. 

Cut  flowers,  like  many  other  exhibits,  were  un¬ 
named,  which  mistake  should  be  rectified  on  future 
occasions.  For  twenty-four  Roses  Mrs.  Parr. 
Lathom,  took  the  lead.  For  twelve  varieties  of 
hardy  herbaceous  and  bulbous  cut  flowers  Mr.  Alfred 
Dower,  Maghull,  and  Mr.  B.  Ashton  were  placed 
first  and  second,  three  lots  being  disqualified  through 
staging  Roses,  Dahlias,  Clematis,  &c.  The  winning 
lot  had  a  bunch  of  Gladiolus  containing  about  ten 
varieties;  it  would  be  advisable  both  for  thecommitee 
and  exhibitors  to  carefully  note  the  wording  of  the 
particulars  of  this  class. 

Mr.  E.  Ormesher  won  with  six  Roses  and  six 
double  Dahlias.  Mr.  Thomas  Ball  was  first  for  six 
Pompon  Dahlias  and  six  spikes  of  Gladiolus  ;  Mr.  J. 
Benson,  Aughton,  for  six  Cactus  Dahlias  ;  and  Mrs. 
Parr,  Lathom,  for  six  bunches  of  single  Dahlias. 

Mr.  T.  Alty  won  for  six  Asters,  six  Stocks,  and 
twelve  Pansies.  Mr.  Alfred  Dower  led  the  way  with 
Hollyhocks.  Mr.  H.  Banks,  Lathom,  with  twelve 
Zinnias,  twelve  Marigolds  (French) ;  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Morris,  Bickerstaffe,  with  African  varieties. 

Vegetables  were  excellent  throughout.  Messrs. 
Laxcock  &  Hall,  Maghull,  was  to  the  fore  with 
Cauliflowers  ;  Mr.  J.  Nightingale,  Much  Hoole,  with 
two  Vegetable  Marrows  and  twelve  pods  of  Peas ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Westhead,  for  two  sticks  of  red 
Celery  and  two  sticks  of  white.  Mr.  T.  Alty  won 
for  two  Cos  Lettuce,  six  Onions,  root  of  Parsley, 
and  six  Carrots.  Mr.  B.  Ashton  took  the  lead  for 
two  Cabbage  Lettuce,  twenty-four  pods  of  Scarlet 
Runners,  twenty-four  pods  of  French  Beans,  six 
Turnips,  and  six  Leeks.  Miss  Carver,  Southport, 
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led  for  two  Cucumbers  ;  Mr.  G.  Woodman,  Parbold, 
for  twelve  Broad  Beans  ;  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Bispham, 
for  twelve  Shallots ;  Rev.  Canon  Blundell,  Halsall, 
for  four  Beet  and  six  Parsnips. 

In  the  class  for  not  less  than  six  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables, Mr.T.Alty  was  awarded  the  first  with  specimens 
not  equal  to  the  second  prize  lot  from  Mr.  Ashton. 
The  first  lot  contained  twelve  varieties,  the  second 
ten. 

Rev.  Canon  Blundell,  Mrs.  Parr,  and  Messrs.  B. 
Ashton  and  R.  C.  Welsby  won  for  unripe  Pears, 
dessert  Apples,  culinary  Apples  and  ripe  Pears. 

Mr.  B.  Ashton  won  for  the  collection  of  Potatos, 
with  very  fine,  clean  tubers,  including  Goldfinder, 
Duke  of  York,  Mrs.  Bresse,  Carter’s  Monarch, 
Snowball  and  Sutton’s  Abundance. 

For  white  round,  and  white,  flat,  early  Potatos, 
Mr.  D.  Berry,  Lathom,  was  to  the  fore. 

For  white,  round,  late,  Mr.  R.  Raymond,  Ludlow, 
was  first  with  Goldfinder  ;  for  white,  flat,  late,  Mr. 
T.  Wainwright,  Lathom :  white,  early  kidney,  Mr. 
F.  W.  M.  Gardiner,  Southport,  with  Snowdrop  ;  late 
kidney,  Mr.  T.  Wainwright,  with  Reading  Giant ;  red, 
round,  Mr.  T.  Alty,  with  Reading  Russet ;  coloured, 
flat,  Mr.  R.  Ashton,  with  Mrs.  Bresse;  coloured 
kidney,  Mr.  B.  Raymond,  with  Edgecote  Purple. 

The  farmers’  exhibits  were  of  considerable  merit, 
showing  that  the  season  has  been  a  satisfactory  one. 

ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  — 

September  14 th  and  15th. 

(1 Concluded  from  p.  46  ) 

Splendid  weather  prevailed  during  the  continuation 
of  the  show,  except  on  the  morniDg  of  the  second 
day,  when  light  showers  fell  for  a  time,  but  did  not 
aflect  the  proceedings  in  any  way.  The  attendance 
of  visitors  was  very  great  during  both  days,  especially 
in  the  evenings.  Financially  the  show  was  a  success, 
although  the  takings  at  the  gates  were  £1 20  less  than 
at  the  Jubilee  show  of  last  year.  On  all  hands  there 
were  liberal  and  candid  expressions  of  opinion  that 
the  show  generally  \vas_ finer,  fuller,  and  more  com¬ 
plete  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  Every 
corner  was  occupied  with  exhibits,  so  that  the 
entries  must  have  been  enormous.  Everything 
passed  off  without  a  hitch,  and  the  secretary,  Mr. 
P.  Murray  Thomson,  with  the  executive  generally, 
must  be  complimented  on  the  complete  success  of 
the  show. 

Gardeners  and  Amateurs. 

Fruit. — In  the  class  for  the  bunch  of  black  Grapes 
having  the  finest  bloom,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  W.  Murray  &  Son,  Park  Hall  Orchard,  Pol- 
mont,  with  a  fine  bunch  of  Cooper’s  Black.  Mr.  Tbos. 
Lunt,  gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq.,  of  Keir,  Keir 
Gardens,  Dumblane,  was  second  with  Gros  Maroc 
in  grand  form.  Mr.  J.  Leslie,  gardener  to  A.  Coates, 
Esq.,  Pitcullen  House,  Perth,  came  in  third  with 
Gros  Colman.  Mr.  T.  Lunt  took  the  lead  for  the 
finest  flavoured  white,  showing  beautifully  finished 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  J.  Beisant,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Armit  stead,  CastleHuntley.Longforgan,  followed, 
and  Mr.  W.  Rutherford,  gardener  to  D.  Graham, 
Esq.,  Bridge  of  Allan,  came  in  third.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Green,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  M.  Palmer,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Grinkle  Gardens,  Yorks,  had  the  best  flavoured 
black  Grape  in  Madresfield  Court.and  was  followed  by 
Messrs.  W.  Murray  &  Son,  and  by  Mr.  L.  McLean, 
gardener  to  David  Thomson,  Esq.,  Greenfield  House. 
Alloa,  respectively. 

For  one  white,  unnamed  Grape,  the  first  award 
went  to  Mr.  W.  Williamson,  gardener  to  J.  Home 
Rigg,  Esq.,  Tarvit,  Cupar,  Fife,  for  a  finely  amber 
tinted  bunch.  Mr.  L.  McLean  was  a  good  second. 
Mr.  P.  Hunt,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Norie,  Esq.,  Colt- 
bridge  Hall,  Murrayfield,  took  the  lead  for  a  bunch 
of  Lady  Downes,  Messrs.  W.  Murray  &  Sons  being 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  Beisant,  third.  Mr.  J.  Paterson, 
gardener  to  D.  Beatson,  Esq.,  Kirkcaldy,  had  the 
best  Gros  Colman,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Leslie  and 
Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  Kippen,  respectively. 
The  latter  came  to  the  front  for  Alnwick  Seedling. 

Mr.  A.  Hutton,  gardener  to  G.  Keith,  Esq.,  Mont¬ 
rose,  was  second  with  a  beautiful  and  shapely  bunch  ; 
and  Mr.  T.  Lunt  was  third.  Messrs.  Wm.  Murray 
&  Son  had  the  best  Alicante,  Mr.  A.  Hutton  was  an 
admirable  second,  and  Mr.  P.  Hunt  came  in  third. 
Mr.  Jas.  Menzies,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Harvie  Brown, 
Esq.,  Dunipace,  Larbert,  took  the  lead  for  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Mattison,  gardener  to 
Messrs.  Craig,  Curriehill,  Currie,  came  in  second. 
Mr.  Jas.  Menzies  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of 


Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Thos.  Lunt  took  the  lead 
for  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which 
were  admirably  developed  in  bunch  and  berry.  Mr. 
D.  Kidd,  gardener  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  Mussel¬ 
burgh,  was  second,  his  bunches  beiDg  fine,  but  not 
quite  ripe.  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan  were  third. 

The  hardy  fruit  was  well  represented,  but  Apples 
and  Pears  were  shown  in  greatest  quantity.  The 
first  prize  for  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of 
Apples  grown  in  Scotland  was  secured,  in  good  com¬ 
petition,  by  Mr.  J.  Day,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Galloway,  K.T.,  Garliestown,  who  had  some  fine 
samples  of  Warner's  King,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
James  Grieve,  Mere  de  Menage,  Loddington  and 
others.  Mr.  Matthew  Smith,  Roselea,  Prestwick, 
took  the  second  aWard  with  a  good  collection ;  and 
Mr.  Thos.  H^Cook,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyssi 
Gosford,  Longniddry,  came  in  third.  There  were 
ten  entries. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Hamill,  gardener  to  F.  S.  Roberts,  Esq., 
St.  Saviour's,  Jersey,  had  the  finest  dish  of  dessert 
Apples  in  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Mr.  J.  Day  again 
came  to  the  front  for  six  dishes  of  Apples.  Mr.  D. 
Robb,  gardener  to  H.  Rae  Arnot,  Esq.,  was  second 
in  this  class.  Mr.  J.  Morrison,  gardener  to  Mrs.  N. 
Hamilton  Ogilvy,  Archerfield,  was  first  for  Blenheim 
Orange  Pippin.  Mr.  Matthew  Smith  had  the  best 
Court  of  Wick;  Mr.  J.  Day  led  for  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin.  Mr.  Wm.  Fowler,  gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Polwarth,  Mertoun  Gardens,  St.  Boswells,  took 
the  lead  for  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  Mr.  J.  Nicholson, 
gardener  to  J.  W.  Melles,  Esq.,  Essex,  for  Gas¬ 
coigne’s  Scarlet ;  Mr.  A.  Dickson,  gardener  to  M. 
G.  Thorburn,  Esq.,  Glenormiston,  for  Irish  Peach  ; 
Mr.  J.  Day  for  the  variety  James  Grieve;  Mr.  W. 
Benvie,  Murie  Gardens,  Errol,  for  Kerry  Pippin  ; 
Mr.  J.  Fraser,  gardener  to  F.  L.  Davis,  Esq.,  Coldra, 
Monmouthshire,  for  King  of  the  Pippins ;  Mr.  D. 
Robb,  gardener  to  H.  Rae  Arnot,  Esq.,  Auchter- 
muchty,  for  Lady  Sudely ;  Mr.  J.  Nicholson,  for 
Mabbot’s  Pearmain  ;  Mr.  A.  M.  Clymont,  gardener 
to  R.  MacLeod,  C.B.,  Granton  House,  for  Oslin 
Pippin  ;  Mr.  R.  J.  Hamill,  for  Ribston  Pippin  ;  Mr. 
J.  Day,  for  Thorle  Pippin,  which  was  finely  coloured; 
Mr.  R.  J.  Hamill,  for  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  and  Mr. 
W.  Harper,  for  Yellow  Ingestre. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  dishes  of  Apples, 
the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.J.  F.  McLeod, gardener 
to  J.  P.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Dover  House,  Roehampton, 
who  had  clean-skinned  fruits,  of  good  average  size. 
Mr.  R.  J.  Hamill  was  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Cocker,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Clayton,  Esq.,  The 
Chesters,  Himshaugh,  was  third. 

Mr.  John  McKinlay,  gardener  to  Captain  Sir  A. 
Berkeley  Milne,  Esq.,  Inveresk  Gate,  had  the  best 
dish  of  Apple  Alfriston.  Mr.  R.  J.  Hamill,  the  best 
Beauty  of  Kent.  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  the  best  Bis¬ 
marck.  Mr.  W.  Benvie,  the  best  Bramley’s  Seed¬ 
ling.  Mr.  J.  Beisant,  the  best  Cellini.  Mr.  J.  Pater¬ 
son,  the  best  Cox’s  Pomona.  Mr.  J.  Cocker,  the 
best  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  Mr.  James  Jeffrey, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  Harewood, 
Leeds,  the  best  Ecklinville.  Mr.  R.  J.  Hamill,  the 
best  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  best  Golden  Noble. 
Mr.  J.  Beisant,  the  best  Golden  Spire.  Mr.  J. 
Nicholson,  the  best  Grenadier.  Mr.  A.  McComb, 
gardener  to  Prof.  A.  C.  Fraser,  Gorton,  the  best 
Hawthornden.  Mr.  Matthew  Smith,  the  best  Kes¬ 
wick  Codlin.  Mr.  W.  Williamson,  the  best  Lane's 
Prince  Albert.  Mr.  J.  Beisant,  the  best  Loddington 
and  the  best  Lord  Grosvenor.  Mr.  James  Jeffrey, 
the  best  Lord  Derby.  Mr.  Alex.  Lander,  Goshen, 
Musselburgh,  the  best  Lord  Sheffield.  Mr.  R.  J. 
Hamill,  the  best  Mere  de  Menage  and  the  best 
Northern  Greening.  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  the  finest 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch.  Mr.  R.  J.  Hamill,  the  best 
Pott’s  Seedling.  Mr.  J.  Waldie,  the  best  Stirling 
Castle.  Mr.  D.  Carmichael,  Essex,  the  best  dish  of 
The  Queen.  Mr.  J.  Paterson,  the  best  Tower  of 
Glamis.  Mr.  R.  J.  Hamill,  the  best  Warner's  King. 
Mr.  D.  Carmichael,  the  best  Wellington,  and  Mr.  R. 
J.  Hamill,  the  best  dish  of  any  other  dessert,  show¬ 
ing  grand  samples  of  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Mr. 
J.  Morrison  had  the  best  dish  of  Culinary  Apples. 

The  leading  award  for  a  collection  of  twelve 
varieties  of  Pears  was  secured  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Hamill, 
who  had  grand  samples;  Mr.  J.  Nicholson  was 
second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod  was  third.  Mr.  J. 
Day  had  the  best  collection  of  Pears  grown  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Cairns  and  Mr. 
Thos.  H.  Cook  respectively.  Most  of  these  Pears 
were  very  good  samples  indeed.  Mr.  R.  J.  Hamill 


had  the  best  dishes  of  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Beurre 
Diel,  Beurre  Superfin,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Duron- 
deau,  Marie  Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  V/inter  Nelis  and 
of  any  other  stewing  Pear,  showing  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain.  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Cook  showed  the  best 
dishes  of  Beurre  Ranee,  Beurre  Hardy,  Easter 
Beurre  and  Glou  Mor^eau.  Mr.  J.  Fraser  had  the 
finest  dishes  of  Fondante  d'Automne  and  Josephine 
de  Malines.  Mr.  Adam  Shakelton,  gardener  to 
Capt.  tbe  Hon.  Cecil  Duncombe,  The  Grange,  Naw- 
ton,  Yorks,  had  the  best  dish  of  Jargonelle.  Mr.  D. 
Carmichael  was  first  for  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 
Mr.  J.  Paterson  showed  the  best  Catillac.  Mr.  J. 
Cairns  was  first  for  a  dish  of  a  dessert  Pear,  showing 
Doyenne  Boussoch. 

Mr.  W.  Harper  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  showing  Royal  Sovereign.  Mr.  John  Lain, 
gardener  to  Sir  James  Clerk  Rattray,  Craighall, 
Blairgowrie,  had  the  best  dish  of  Gooseberries ;  Mr. 
J.  Henderson,  Fauldhouse,  the  best  Black  Currants  ; 
Mr.  J.  Cairns,  the  best  Red  Currants ;  Mr.  David 
Pitt,  Eccles,  Kelso,  the  best  White  Currants ;  Mr. 
A.  McMillan,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Home,  Douglas 
Castle,  Lanark,  the  best  Raspberries  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Cairns  the  best  Cherries,  which  were  fine. 

Mr.  M.  McIntyre,  gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Ten¬ 
nant,  Bart.,  The  Glen,  Innerleithen,  received  the 
first  prize  for  a  Pineapple;  Mr.  W.  R.  Whitecross, 
gardener  to  G.  Wilsher,  Esq.,  Auchterhouse,  was 
first  for  a  green-fleshed  Melon  ;  Mr.  J.  Billton,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Major  Balfour,  Fernie  Castle,  Fife,  had  the 
best  Figs;  Mr.  Thos.  Lunt,  the  best  Peaches;  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  the  best  Nectarines  ;  Mr.  James  Cossar, 
the  best  Apricots  ;  Mr.  W.  Smith,  the  best  Green¬ 
gage  Plums;  Mr.  J.  J.  Wann,  gardener  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  Alloa,  the  best  yellow  Plums;  Mr,  J. 
Beisant,  the  best  red  Plums ;  Mr.  W.  Williamson, 
the  best  dessert  Plums;  and  Mr.  J.  Day,  the  best 
culinary  Plums. 

Plants.— Stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants 
were  represented  by  a  considerable  variety  of 
subjects.  Mr.  D.  Mackay,  gardener  to  A.  Hope, 
Esq.,  took  the  lead  for  four,  showing  Vinca  rosea 
alba,  a  well-flowered  Statice,  Petunias,  etc.  Mr. 
J.  McIntyre,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  Wood- 
side,  Darlington,  was  a  good  second  with  a  Clero- 
dendron,  Allamanda,  etc.  Mr.  G.  McKinna,  gar¬ 
dener  to  J.  Usher,  Esq  ,  Ratho,  had  the  best  single 
specimen  in  a  Statice.  The  four  best  Orchids, 
distinct,  were  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Nicol,  gardener  to  T. 
Roy,  Esq.,  Craigclowan,  Perth ;  Mr.  W.  Sharp, 
gardener  to  C.  L.  Wood,  Esq.,  Freeland,  Forgan- 
denny,  was  second.  Mr.  Nicol  had  a  fine  piece  of 
Oncidium  incurvum.  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  gardener 
to  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  Bantaskine,  Falkirk,  had  the 
best  three  Cypripediums,  showing  well-flowered 
specimens  ;  Mr.  W.  Sharp  was  second,  but  came  to 
the  front  for  one  Orchid  with  a  grand  piece  of 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei. 

Mr.  John  H.  Pearson,  gardener  to  P.  N.  Fraser, 
Esq.,  Rockville,  Murrayfield,  had  the  best  Adian- 
tums  in  huge  specimens  ;  Mr.  J.  Cocker  was  a  good 
second.  Mr.  J.  McIntyre,  Darlington,  was  first  for 
two  Gleichenias.  Mr.  J.  Cocker  came  to  the  front 
for  four  exotic  Ferns,  showing  huge  specimens  ;  Mr. 
John  H.  Pearson  was  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Wood, 
third.  Mr.  Wm.  Anderson,  gardener  to  Col.  Sir 
David  Davidson,  K.C.B.,  Colinton  Road,  Edinburgh, 
took  the  lead  for  four  British  Ferns,  showing  very 
choice  varieties;  Mr.  John  H.  Pearson  was  second. 
The  same  order  was  maintained  for  nine  dwarf 
British  Ferns,  and  the  plants  were  choice  and 
interesting.  Mr.  G.  Wood,  and  Mr.  D.  Mackay,  gar¬ 
dener  to  A.  Hope,  Esq.,  Kingston  Grange,  Liberton, 
were  equal  first  for  Coleuses  in  pyramidal  specimens, 
5  ft.  high.  Mr.  Thomas  Lunt  had  the  best 
Dracaenas ;  and  Mr.  G.  Wood  the  best  Caladiums. 
Mr.  John  Shiel,  gardener  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Ireland, 
Mavis  Bush,  Polton,  was  first  for  Vallotas  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Pearson,  the  best  six  Chrysanthemums;  Mr. 
George  Chaplin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  T.  Nelson,  St. 
Leonard’s,  Edinburgh,  the  best  six  Lycopods;  and 
Mr.  J.  McIntyre,  Darlington,  the  best  Eucharis.  Mr. 
T.  Lunt  had  the  best  Crotons  in  magnificent  speci¬ 
mens  ;  Mr.  Jas.  McCartney,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Croall,  Southfield,  Liberton,  was  also  a  successful 
exhibitor  in  this  section.  Table  plants  were 
plentiful  and  good  ;  the  first  award  was  taken  by  Mr. 
M.  McIntyre,  gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Tennant, 
Bart.,  The  Glen  ;  Mr.  D.  Mackay  was  second.  Mr, 
G.  McKinna  had  the  best  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and 
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the  best  show  varieties;  Mr.  D.  Mackay  led  for 
bronze  Pelargoniums ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Anderson  for 
variegated  Pelargoniums,  including  tricolors,  which 
were  fine.  Mr.  J.  Bald,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Menzies, 
Esq.,  Grange  Town,  Edinburgh,  had  the  best  three 
Lilies,  showing  large  pots  of  varieties  of  L.  specio- 
sum  ;  he  was  also  first  for  L.  auratum.  Mr.  Thos. 
McGregor,  gardener  to  Erskine  Beveridge,  Esq.,  St. 
Leonard’s  Hill,  Dunfermline,  had  the  best  Cocks¬ 
combs.  Mr.  Wm.  Galloway,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Ford, 
Esq.,  Liberton,  had  the  best  six  and  three  single,  and 
the  best  three  and  one  double  tuberous  Begonias. 

Cut  Flowers. — Mr.  W.  Parlane,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Dennistoun,  Roselea  Row,  took  the  lead  for 
twenty-four  Roses  ;  Mr.  Laurence  Black,  Kinglassie, 
Fife,  had  the  best  twelve  Roses ;  Mr.  A.  Bennett, 
Tweedmoutb,  the  best  twelve  and  six  Gladioli ;  Mr. 
G.  Manson,  gardener  to  W.  G.  G.  Pattison,  Esq  , 
Bathgate,  the  best  twelve  trusses  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  ;  Mr.  W.  Sharp,  the  best  twelve  trusses  of 
greenhouse  flowers ;  Mr.  John  Meiklem,  Thorn 
House,  Johnstone,  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants;  and  Mr.  A.  Brydon,  Innerleithen, 
the  best  six  bunches.  Cut  China  Asters,  Phloxes, 
Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  &c.,  were  abundantly  and  well 
shown.  Mr.  T.  Duncan,  Fogo  School  House,  Duns, 
took  the  lead  for  Sweet  Peas,  which  were  charming. 

Vegetables. — There  were  thirty-two  dishes  of 
Tomatos  in  competition  for  the  prizes,  the  first 
being  secured  by  Mr.  Wm.  Galloway,  and  the  second 
by  Mr.  J.  Graham,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Houldswortb, 
Coltness,  Wishaw.  Mr.  E.  Joss,  gardener  to  H.  J. 
Montgomery, Esq.,  Milnathort,  had  magnificent  Peas, 
taking  the  first  prize.  Mr.  R.  Laidlaw,  gardener  to 
W.  Robston,  Esq.,  Kelso„  staged  the  best  French 
Beans  in  good  competition.  The  Onions  shown  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Cameron,  gardener  to  W.  L.  Boase,  Esq., 
Binrock,  Dundee,  were  of  splendid  size,  taking  the 
first  prize.  Mr.  Geo.  Masson,  gardener  to  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Corbett,  St.  Fort,  Newport,  Fife,  took  the  lead 
for  Cucumbers.  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  gardener  to  H.  H. 
Almond,  Esq.,  Loretto,  showed  the  best  Brussels 
Sprouts;  Mr.  J.  Reach,  gardener  to  A.  Mitchell, 
Esq.,  Luscar  House,  Dunfermline,  the  best  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  in  strong  competition  ;  Mr.  J.  Waldie,  the 
best  Cabbages;  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Newtown,  Pencait- 
land,  ihe  best  Savoys ;  Mr.  J.  Waldie,  the  best 
Celery  and  Beet;  Mr.  John  Ovens,  gardener  to  J. 
B.  Wilkie,  Esq  ,  Foulden  House,  Berwick,  the  best 
Parsnips  ;  Mr.  James  Orr,  gardener  to  Thos.  Brown, 
Esq.,  Dalnair,  Drymen,  the  best  Carrots;  and  Mr. 
J.  Hood,  gardener  to  Miss  Baillie,  St.  Boswells,  the 
best  Leeks. 

Potatos  were  abundantly  represented  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  The  leading  award  for  twelve 
varieties  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Gemmill,  Jun., 
Flakefield,  Chapelton,  whose  samples  were  of  beau¬ 
tifully  even  size,  and  clean  ;  he  also  had  the  best  six 
varieties. 

Nurserymen. 

The  first  prize  for  eighteen  bunches  of  single  Dah¬ 
lias  was  taken  by  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  Mr.  John  Downie,  Beechill  Nurseries,  was  a 
good  second.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  i,  Waterloo 
Place,  Edinburgh,  had  the  best  twenty-four  trusses 
of  Chrysanthemums;  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  High  Blan- 
tyre,  was  second,  but  came  to  the  front  for  twelve 
Picotees.  Mr.  Thos.  M.  Whitehead,  14,  Tower 
Street,  Selkirk,  showed  the  best  twelve  Carnations  ; 
Mr.  M.  Campbell  being  second.  The  latter  came  to 
the  front  for  twenty-four  show  Dahlias,  which  were 
of  large  size.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery, 
Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey,  had  the  best  eighteen 
bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  which  were  splendid. 
Messrs.  W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee  and  Cupar 
Fife, had  the  best  eighteen  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  took  the 
premier  honours  for  thirty-six  Roses,  which  were 
really  in  first-class  condition  for  this  advanced 
period  of  the  year.  Denmark,  Marie  Baumann, 
Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Maman 
Cochet  were  grand  blooms.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  had  the  best  eighteen 
Roses  in  splendid  blooms ;  Messrs  D.  &  W.  Croll, 
Dundee,  were  second.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  again  led 
for  twelve  Roses ;  and  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll  fol¬ 
lowed.  Messrs.  Adam  &  Craigmile,  Rubislaw, 
Aberdeen,  took  the  lead  for  the  best  twenty-four  Tea 
Roses,  which  were  in  beautiful  form  ;  Messrs.  D.  & 
W.  Croll  were  second.  Messrs.  Jas.  Cocker  &  Sons, 
had  the  best  crimson  Roses  in  Alfred  Colomb, 
Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll  took  the  lead  for  a  stand  of 


La  France ;  Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons  for  Caro¬ 
line  Testout ;  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll  for  Merveillede 
Lyon  ;  Messrs.  Adam  &  Craigmile  for  The  Bride  ; 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  for  Mrs.  John  LaiDg,  and  Messrs. 
D.  &  W.  Croll,  for  any  other  variety,  showing  A.  K. 
Williams. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.  John  Downie,  144,  Princess  Street,  Edinburgh, 
set  up  a  large  circular  table  of  plants,  the  centre  of 
which  consisted  of  a  high  conical  mound  of  Lilies, 
prominent  amongst  which  were  Lilium  auratum,  L. 
a.  platyphyllum,  L.  speciosum,  L.  s.  Kraetzeri, 
Cannas  and  Tuberoses.  At  the  base  of  these  a 
hollow  groove  all  round  the  centre  was  filled  with 
tuberous  Begonias,  dotted  with  Palms,  Crotons  and 
other  fine  foliage  plants.  Near  the  circumference  of 
the  table  were  small  mounds  at  intervals  with 
Crotons,  Begonia  La  Lorraine,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Caladiums  and  other  subjects,  built  in  little  groups 
around  some  central  plant.  There  w  ere  many  fragrant 
flowers  in  the  group  diffusing  their  odour  all  around. 
The  front  of  the  table  was  draped  with  Panicum, 
Maidenhair  Ferns  and  other  subjects,  giving  a  fine 
finish  to  the  whole. 

Messrs.  James  Grieve  &  Sons,  Redbraes, 
Broughton  Road,  Edinburgh,  had  an  oblong  table 
tastefully  decorated  at  either  end  with  choice  Ferns, 
including  Gymnogramme  peruviana,  Polystichum 
angulare  Grimmondii,  Asplenium  fernandezianum, 
&c.  The  popular  market  varieties  were  also  staged 
in  various  sizes  to  fit  in  with  the  build  of  the  stand. 
Violas  formed  a  high  centrepiece  on  either  side,  and 
included  such  fine  varieties  as  Bullion,  Border 
Witch,  Joseph,  Mary  Gilbert,  Marchioness,  Norah 
May  and  others.  Stands  of  lemon  and  orange 
African  Marigolds  and  French  striped  Marigolds 
were  inserted  here  and  there  in  the  design.  They 
also  showed  fine  dishes  of  Apples,  James  Grieve, 
Bailie  Nelson,  Maggie  Grieve  and  James  Welsh. 
Altogether  the  table  was  an  improvement  upon 
that  of  last  year. 

Messrs.  John  Ford  &  Co.,  39,  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh,  had  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  new  table 
decoration  shown  for  the  first  time.  The  special 
features  of  it  were  the  twisted  crystal  bars,  hanging 
in  graceful  form  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  in  arch 
form,  the  tinting  of  the  glass  being  of  a  very  delicate 
green  on  a  flint  body,  fitted  up  with  artistic  brass 
work.  The  flowers  used  were  those  usually  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  best  styles  of  table  decoration.  The 
entire  table  was  a  creditable  example  of  how  an 
up  to-date  dessert  service  should  be  set  out. 

Messrs.  Charles  Buick  &  Sons,  Horticultural 
Potteries,  Alloa,  N.B.,  had  a  stand  of  their  wares  in 
the  shape  of  various  ornamental  forms  of  horticul¬ 
tural  pottery,  including  plain  and  ornamental  pots, 
vases  and  terra  cotta  of  numerous  patterns. 

Medals  and  other  Awards. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  (gardener,  Mr.  Owen  Thomas),  for  a  table  of 
fruit,  Nepenthes,  &c.,  from  Windsor;  and  to  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  for  a  group  of 
plants. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  for  a  group  of  plants  ; 
to  Messrs.  Wm.  Thomson  6c  Sons,  Ltd.,  Clovenfords, 
for  a  table  of  plants,  Grapes,  &c. ;  to  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  for  a  table  of  Lilies, 
Gladioli,  &c. ;  to  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  Forth 
Vineyards,  Kippen,  for  a  table  of  fruit  and  coloured 
vine  leaves. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  Angus,  Norwood  Hall,  Aberdeen,  for  a  double 
Sweet  Pea,  "  British  Queen  ”  ;  to  Messrs.  D.  &  W. 
Buchanan,  Kippen,  for  a  new  seedling  black  Grape, 
"Diamond  Jubilee”;  and  to  Mr.  M.  Campbe’l, 
Blantyre,  for  Yellow  Carnation  “  Miss  Alley.” 

Special  Awards  were  made  to  Mr.  M.  Campbell, 
Blantyre,  for  a  table  of  cut  flowers ;  to  Messrs. 
Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  for  a  table  of  cut  flowers  ; 
to  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  for  a  table  of 
plants  and  Vines;  to  Mr.  John  Downie,  Edinburgh, 
for  a  table  of  plants;  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co, 
Rothesay,  for  Dahlias  and  herbaceous  flowers ;  to 
Mr.  M.  CuthbertsoD,  Rothesay,  for  cut  flayers  of 
herbaceous  plants;  to  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  for 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers;  to  Messrs.  Jas.  Grieve  & 
Sons,  Edinburgh,  for  a  table  of  plants,  &c. ;  to  Mr. 
Chas.  Irvine,  Jedburgh,  for  florist  flowers;  to 
Messrs.  Kerr  Bros.,  Dumfries,  for  a  table  of  cut 
flowers  ;  to  Messrs.  R.  B  Laird  &  Sons,  Edinburgh, 
for  a  table  of  plants ;  to  Messrs.  Alex.  Lister  & 
Sons,  Rothesay,  for  florist  flowers  ;  and  to  Messrs. 
T.  Methven  &  Sons,  Edinburgh,  for  a  table  of 
plants. 


The  Banquet. 

The  council  of  the  society  entertained  the  judges  and 
a  large  party  of  others  at  dinner  at  3  p.m.,  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Royal  British  Hotel.  Mr.  D.  P. 
Laird  presided,  in  the  absence  of  the  senior  vice- 
president,  and  after  a  liberal  and  hospitable  repast, 
proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  Queen,”  and  said  that 
Scotchmen  with  one  heart  and  voice  were  delighted 
that  Her  Majesty  had  occupied  Balmoral  so  long  in 
their  midst  and  that  no  subjects  of  the  Queen  were 
more  loyal  than  Scotchmen.  After  an  interval  he 
proposed  the  “  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Family.” 

Mr.  Alexander  Milne  proposed  the  "Army,  Navy 
and  Reserve  Forces  ” — the  army  and  navy  which  had 
never  been  beaten  and  the  reserve  forces  that  had 
never  been  tried.  He  coupled  this  with  the  name  of 
Trooper  Welsh,  who  replied. 

Mr.  R.  W.  E.  Murray  proposed  the  “  Lord  Pro¬ 
vost,  KJagistrates  and  Town  Council,”  who  had  done 
much  to  beautify  the  city,  and  for  the  advancement 
of  horticulture.  Senior  Bailie  Robertson  replied  to 
this,  and  said  that  he  was  pleased  to  see  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  come  to  visit  the  dear  old 
city.  The  show  was  a  great  attraction  and  they  were 
proud  of  it.  They  did  their  best  to  keep  up  the 
beauty  of  Edinburgh.  Great  changes  had  taken 
place  during  the  last  fifty  years.  He  remembered 
when  only  a  few  lumbering  'buses  plied  between 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  ;  now  they  had  a  regular  sys¬ 
tem  of  tramways.  Great  success  had  attended 
public  lighting  and  he  hoped  to  see  the  streets 
cleared  of  the  incumbrances  after  the  electric  plant 
had  been  laid  down  for  the  tramways  now  in  progress. 
The  present  was  one  of  the  finest  shows  he  had  seen 
in  the  Waverley  Market.  It  was  as  near  perfection 
as  possible  and  could  not  be  much  improved  as  far 
as  he  could  see. 

Bailie  Mackenzie  proposed  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,”  which  had  accomplished  a 
great  deal  for  horticulture.  He  remembered  when 
the  shows  were  held  in  small,  dark,  cramped  places, 
and  watched  them  as  they  began  to  improve.  Since 
then  Scotland  had  become  much  indebted  to  the 
society.  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird  replied  to  this,  thank¬ 
ing  Bailie  Mackenzie  for  his  sympathetic  expressions 
with  regard  to  the  society.  Their  success  had 
largely  been  due  to  an  enlightened  town  council  and 
the  Waverley  Market.  He  was  pleased  to  see  so 
many  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  horticulturists  pre¬ 
sent.  He  then  invited  the  audience  to  driak  to  the 
health  and  success  of  the  new  secretary,  Mr.  Peter 
Murray  Thomson,  who  had  now  organised  two 
shows,  and  whose  work  augured  well  for  the  success 
of  the  society. 

Mr.  Thomson  returned  thanks  for  the  warm 
acknowledgment  accorded  his  work,  and  gave  a 
brief  resume  of  the  history  of  the  society  since  it 
was  founded  in  1809,  from  which  account  we  cull  ex¬ 
tracts  : — "  Since  the  council  did  me  the  honour  to 
appoint  me  to  be  the  successor  of  such  men  as  Dr. 
Patrick  Neill,  the  late  Prof.  Balfour,  Messrs.  John 
Stewart  and  Charles  Stewart,  each  in  turn  secre¬ 
taries  of  this  society — and  let  me  add  Mr.  Patrick 
Neill  Fraser,  our  late  treasurer — I  have  felt  a  very 
great  weight  of  responsibility  resting  upon  me,  and 
in  the  few  months  that  have  passed  I  have  done  what 
I  could  to  make  myself  familiar  in  some  measure 
with  the  history,  the  objects  and  attainments  of  the 
society.  On  the  5th  of  December,  1809,  in  response 
to  a  circular,  seventeen  gentlemen  met  in  the  hall  ot 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  which  then  stood 
on  the  site  in  George  Street  now  occupied  by  the 
Commercial  Bank,  and  there  and  then  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  society  1  for  encouraging  and  improving 
the  cultivation  of  the  best  fruits,  of  the  most  choice 
flowers,  and  of  the  most  useful  culinary  vegetables.' 
The  first  schedule  seems  to  have  been  a  very  small 
affair — not  containing  391  items  of  competition,  with 
983  prizes,  nor  calling  forth  2,136  entries,  like  the 
schedule  of  the  present  year.  I  have  not  seen  these 
early  schedules,  bat  have  studied  the  record  of 
prizes  awarded,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  society’s 
existence  find  that  twenty-six  prizes  were  given, 
eight  being  for  vegetables,  eleven  for  fruit,  six  for 
Currant  wines,  and  the  small  number  of  one  for 
flowers — for  the  best  six  Carnations  exhibited.  The 
exhibits  came  from  Loretto,  Duddingston,  Dalkeith, 
Parson’s  Green,  Livingstone,  Pinkie,  Torrie  House 
in  Fife,  Blairadam,  Melville  Castle,  Ormiston  Hall, 
Hirsel,  Adam  Square,  Drumsheugh,  N.  Charlotte 
Street,  and  St.  Andrew  Square.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  not  a  single  bunch  of  Grapes  or  dish  of 
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Strawberries  is  mentioned  in  those  early  days,  but  I 
find  this  latter  fruit  mentioned  in  the  following  year, 
i8ir,  when  Mr.  John  Charles,  gardener,  Lasswade, 
was  awarded  a  medal  for  the  first  pint  of  Scotch 
Strawberries,  sold  in  Edinburgh  market,  June  ioth. 
The  society  did  a  good  deal  in  those  days  to 
encourage  the  early  production  of  vegetables  for  the 
Edinburgh  market.  Two  of  the  earliest  prizes  given 
were  for  Radishes,  produced  on  April  12th,  and  the 
first  Turnips  on  June  1st,  1810.  In  1811  Grapes 
were  exhibited  from  Torry — a  bunch  of  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh.  The  minutes  record  the  weight  of  the  largest 
berry  as  170  grs.,  the  average  weight  as  150  grs.,  and 
circumference  3  3  in. 

The  exhibits  of  the  society  seem  to  have  gone  on 
increasing  very  rapidly ;  and  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  growing  of  vegetables  was  such  that  in 
1816,  when  the  society  petitioned  the  Lord  Provost, 
magistrates,  and  council  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
setting  forth  that  the  views  of  the  society  were  not 
confined  merely  to  the  innocent  luxuries  which  horti¬ 
culture  affords  to  the  table,  but  extended  to  the 
improvement  of  kitchen  vegetables,  and  to  the  giving 
of  encouragement  to  market  gardeners  to  bring  the 
produce  of  their  gardens  for  sale  in  the  Edinburgh 
market  in  the  utmost  state  of  perfection,  and  at  the 
cheapest  rates,  and  that  the  success  which  have 
attended  the  exertions  of  the  society  exceeded  their 
most  sanguine  expectations,  the  Lord  Provost  and 
council  erected  the  society  into  a  body  corporate. 
That  was  our  first  Charter. 

“  I  think  it  would  be  improper  to  say  that  the 
society  held  exhibitions.  If  I  understand  the  old 
papers  aright,  meetings,  say  five  or  six  a  year,  were 
held,  when  the  exhibits  were  submitted  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  council,  papers  were  read,  and  after  the 
September  meeting,  as  many  of  the  members  as  chose 
to  do  so,  met  and  dined  together.  ...  On  the 
6th  September,  1826,  the  company  that  sat  down  to 
table  numbered  100,  and  there  were  placed  on  the 
table  262  dishes  of  fruit,  including  ripe  Mulberries 
and  Figs  from  East  Lothian.  These  were 
supplemented  by  contributions  sent  in  for  the 
dessert.  .  .  .  In  18 16  I  find  this  entry.  A  basket 

of  uncommonly  fine  Morello  Cherries  having  been 
exhibited,  produced  from  a  branch  of  a  tree  reflected 
from  a  north  to  a  south  wall  in  the  Earl  of  Wemyss' 
garden  at  64,  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  a  medal  should  be  awarded 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Dewar,  gardener  to  His  Lordship,  on 
the  ground  not  only  of  the  excellence  of  the  fruit,  but 
for  his  great  attention  in  conducting  experiments 
suggested  by  the  society.  ...  In  the  early  days 
railways  were  not  made ;  yet  the  individual  effort 
was  strong.  We  have  record  of  two  gardeners  in 
April,  1821,  carrying  several  fine  Orange  trees  all  the 
way  from  Woodball,  near  Holytown,  on  a  hand- 
barrow  covered  with  an  awning.” 

Mr.  M.  Dunn  proposed  “  the  Judges,"  and 
mentioned  some  of  his  experiences  in  connection  with 
judges  and  judging.  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the 
name  of  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  who  responded,  and 
spoke  in  highly  complimentary  terms  of  the  Grapes 
he  had  judged  that  day. 

Mr.  A  Outram  proposed  the  "Exhibitors,” 
coupling  with  it  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  who 
responded.  Mr.  John  Massey  proposed  the  "  Horti¬ 
cultural  Press,"  mentioning  Mr.  J.  Eraser,  who 
responded.  Bailie  Robertson  proposed  the  "Chair¬ 
man,"  who  replied,  bringing  a  pleasant  meeting  to  a 
close. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. — September  20th. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Crystal  Palace  show  is 
so  close  upon  us,  there  was  a  remarkably  large  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  last.  Every  available  inch  of  space 
in  the  ball  was  utilised,  although  there  was  no  actual 
crowding  manifest.  There  were  not  many  Orchids, 
but  hardy  flowers,  Ferns,  hardy  and  under-glass 
fruits,  were  in  great  plenty  and  first-rate  condition. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  had  a 
very  interesting  group  of  choice  Orchids,  chiefly 
Cattleyas  and  Laeliocattleyas.  C.  labiata,  C.  Wars- 
cewiczii,  and  C.  wendlandiana  were  represented  by 
some  nice  pieces.  Lc.  Nysa  was  well  shown,  the  lip 
being  very  highly  coloured.  The  rather  intractable 
Oncidiumlanceanum  was  well  shown,  also  Coelogyne 
Veitcbii  and  the  hybrid  Laelia  juvenalis,  a  cross 
between  L.  dayana  and  L  Perrinii.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  had  a  small  group  of  Orchids,  in  which 


Vanda  caerulea,  Cattleya  porphyrophlebia,  C. 
velutina  (a  well-flowered  piece),  C.  Harrisonii,  C. 
gaskelliana,  and  Cypripedium  sanderianum  were  the 
chief  points  of  interest.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal ) 

Mr.  F.  Canham,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Feiling,  Esq., 
Southgate  House,  Southgate,  had  a  small  group,  in 
which  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  schroderianum 
and  Cypripedium  Chas.  Canham  were  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  White, 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking),  showed  a  large  pan  of 
Miltonia  spectabilis,  to  which  a  Cultural  Commen¬ 
dation  was  given  ;  also  M.  Binotii,  M.  leucoglossa, 
M.  moreliana,  M.  Clowesii,  and  a  finely-flowered 
piece  of  Oncidium  trulliferum.  Laeliocattleya  T. 
W.  Bond  was  shown  in  good  form  by  Mr.  Bond, 
gardener  to  C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.,  Elstead,  Godaim¬ 
ing.  Mr.  King,  gardener  to  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq., 
Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  sent  Cattleya  hardyana  Mrs. 
Jeremiah  Colman. 

In  the  group  of  new  plants  contributed  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co  ,  St.  Albans,  there  were  two  nicely 
flowered  plants  of  the  old  but  handsome  Odonto- 
glossum  grande.  The  handsome  Dendrobium  atro- 
violaceum  was  a  notable  member  of  this  group. 
Pandanus  Sanderi  was  represented  by  some  well- 
grown  plants,  and  Acalypha  Sanderi  was  also  shown. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  whole  show 
was  a  group  of  a  dozen  grand  plants  of  Acalypba 
Sanderi  sent  by  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  gardener  to  Leo¬ 
pold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House, Acton, 
Middlesex.  The  plants  stood  about  3  ft.  in  height 
and  were  clothed  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots  with 
the  long  pendent,  crimson  spikes.  They  afforded  re¬ 
markable  evidence  of  high  class  cultivation. 

Mr.  Hudson  had  another  fine  group  of  Salvia 
splendens  grandiflora,  which  was  well-grown  and 
flowered,  and  presented  a  very  brilliant  appearance. 
The  group  was  edged  by  Eurya  lalifolia  variegata. 

In  a  group  set  up  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Gynerium  argenteum  Rendatleri,  and  G.  a.  aureo- 
lineatis,  were  shown  with  great  effect  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  In  the  foreground  were  baskets  of  the 
pretty  Hibiscus  elegantissima,  H.  Comte  de  Hainult, 
H.  de  la  Venus,  and  Caryopteris  mastacanthus,  also 
sprays  of  Begonia  grandiflora. 

On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  doorway  Mr.  J.  H. 
Witty, Nunhead  Cemetery, staged  a  meritorious  group 
of  early  Chrysanthemums  (both  cut  flowers  and 
plants),  the  Chrysanthemums  being  arranged  alter¬ 
nately  with  Maidenhair  Fern  in  concentric  circles. 
A  good  deal  of  variety  was  manifest  in  these  early 
flowers.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Facing  the  doorway  was  a  collection  of  cut  flowers 
of  Sweet  Peas,  mustering  some  four  dozen  bunches 
in  nearly  as  many  varieties.  These  were  shown  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Havant, 
Hants.  Golden  Gate,  Meteor,  Blanche  Burpee, 
Queen  Victoria,  Captivation,  Blanche  Ferry  and 
Royal  Rose,  were  some  of  the  leading  sorts.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal ) 

An  excellent  exhibit  of  cut,  early  flowering  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  came  from  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood 
Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey,  the  flowers  being  fresh 
and  of  splendid  colour  development.  Louis  Lemaire, 
Jeanne  Vuillermet,  Golden  Fleece,  Mme.  Zephyr 
Lionett,  Mme.  C.  Perrier,  Vesuvius  and  Harvest 
Home  were  some  of  the  finest,  although  all  were 
good.  No  fewer  than  fifty  distinct  sorts  were 
shown.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts,  had  a  capital  group  of  cut  Roses,  the 
blooms  being  very  fresh  and  good  considering  the 
advanced  state  of  the  season.  Caroline  Testout, 
Enchantress,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Belle  Siebrecht 
and  G.  Nabounnand  were  worthy  of  special  men¬ 
tion. 

A  group  of  cut  spikes  of  Cannas  grown  in  the 
open  air  was  sent  by  Lady  Freake,  Fulwell  Park, 
Twickenham.  Mr.  Thos.  Rochford,  Turnford  Hall 
Nurseries,  had  a  batch  of  a  capital  Market  Fern, 
Adiantum  Faulknerii  with  very  small  pinnae. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  had  another  highly  interesting  group  of 
Ferns,  which,  in  this  case  all  belonged  to  the 
genus  Davallia.  No  fewer  than  fifty  species  and 
varieties  of  this  extensive  genus  were  on  view,  and 
all  of  them  represented  by  plants  in  the  pink  of 
condition.  D.  fijiensis  effusa,  D.  f.  robusta,  D. 
ornata,  and  D.  hirta  cristata,  were  represented  by 
large,  fine  plants.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
shapely  specimens  of  D.  divergens,  D.  tenuifolia 


Veitchii,  D.  Tyermanni,  D.  mooreana,  D.  decora, 
and  D.  griffithiana.  Such  little  gems  as  D. 
amoena,  D.  glabella,  D.  parvula,  and  D.  alpina 
were  not  wanting,  the  two  latter  species  being 
enclosed  in  glass  cases.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Dahlias,  as  may  be  expected,  entered  very  largely 
into  the  show,  and  there  was  a  number  of  excellent 
exhibits  of  this  popular,  hardy,  autumn  flower. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
N.,  had  a  very  showy  group,  chiefly  of  Cactus  and 
Pompon  varieties.  They  were  set  up  in  large,  pyra¬ 
midal  bunches,  with  their  own  foliage  and  sprays  of 
Asparagus.  Clumps  of  Eulalia  were  freely  em¬ 
ployed  to  lighten  the  group.  Of  the  Cactus  varie¬ 
ties,  African,  Cannell’s  Gem,  Starfish,  Mrs.  C. 
Turner,  Matchless,  Mrs.  Wilson  Noble,  Mr.  Thonger, 
Mrs.  Peart,  Beatrice,  and  Dr.  Jameson  were  specially 
noteworthy,  and  the  credit  of  the  Pompon  section 
was  more  than  sustained  by  such  sorts  as  Leda, 
Pure  Love,  Darkness,  Lilian,  Lady  Blanche,  Sala¬ 
mander,  and  Tommy  Keith.  From  the  same  firm 
came  an  exhibit  of  cut  spikes  of  named  Cannas, 
amoDgst  which  Paul  Meylan,  Senateur  Montefiore, 
Furst  Bismarck,  and  Comte  de  Bouchard  were  good. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  grand  array  of  show,  fancy,  and  Cactus  Dahlias 
came  from  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham, 
Hants.  The  show  and  fancy  blooms  were  of  great 
size,  and  included  such  leading  varieties  as  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Mrs.  Morgan,  Thos.  Hobbs,  R.  T.  Rawlings, 
Perfection,  Muriel,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Mrs. 
Stephen  Walker,  Goldsmith,  S.  Mortimer,  Warrior, 
Diadem,  Mrs.  Saunders,  and  John  Walker.  There 
were  about  thirty  bunches  of  Cactus  varieties 
arranged  in  pyramidal  form,  the  best  being  E.  J. 
Deal,  Casilda,  Capstan,  Britannia,  May  Queen,  and 
Chas.  Woodbridge.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

A  representative  group  of  Dahlias  of  all  types 
was  contributed  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons.  Low- 
field  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex,  whose  flowers  were 
remarkable  for  their  brightness  and  high  colour. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  premier  sorts  that 
found  a  place  in  the  exhibit : — Show  and  fancy — 
Penelope,  Flo  Tranter,  Dandy,  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Slack. 
Pompon — Mars,  Fabio,  Nerissa,  Gannymede,  Dr. 
Jim,  Lady  Blanche,  Phoebe,  Clarissa,  May  Kirk, 
Rosebud,  and  Bacchus.  Cactus — F.  P.  Pawle,  Lady 
Penzance,  Mayor  Haskins,  Night,  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  Beatrice,  Mrs.  Turner,  Miss  Gertrude 
Pearson,  and  Matchless.  Singles  — Naomi  Tighe, 
Alice  Seale,  Northern  Star,  Beauty’s  Eye,  Miss 
Roberts,  Folly,  and  The  Bride.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal ) 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  had  a  group  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  arranged  in  large  bunches.  Alfred  Vasey, 
Keyne's  White,  Mrs.  K.  Foster,  Mary  Service, 
Britannia  and  Mrs.  C.  Turner  were  all  in  remarkably 
good  condition. 

Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Vine  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks,  had 
a  stand  of  farcy  single  and  Pompon  Dahlias.  Mr. 
G.  Humphries,  Chippenham,  also  had  a  few  show, 
fancy  and  Cactus  Dahlias.  A  stand  of  nine  bunches 
of  Cactus  Dahlias  was  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  had  sprays  of  Ligustrum 
Walkeri,  Deringea  celosioides  variegata  and  Ilex 
ovata  aurea-marginata. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
filled  half  a  table  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
hall  with  their  specialities.  These  included  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  cut  Roses  in  such  varieties  as  Francois 
Dubrouil,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Maman  Cochet  and 
Rosa  rugosa  double  Blanche  de  Courbet.  The  mis¬ 
cellaneous  cut,  hardy,  herbaceous  flowers  included 
Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias,  Phloxes,  Coreopses, 
Pyrethrum  and  Helianthuses  in  varieties.  Large 
baskets  of  flowering  plants  of  Cyclamen  hederae- 
folium,  C.  h.  album  and  Colchicum  tigrinum  were  a 
specially  interesting  feature.  (Silver-Gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

A  magnificent  array  of  Gladioli  came  from  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge. 
There  were  upwards  of  200  grand  spikes,  both  spike 
and  individual  bloom  being  of  remarkable  size  and 
development.  Le  Vesuve,  Iolanthe,  Atlas,  Royal 
d’Or,  Formosa,  Dom  Craven,  Grand  Range,  Undine, 
Martial,  Casilda,  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  and 
Rosalind  were  some  of  the  finest  of  the  varieties. 
There  was  a  considerable  number  of  unnamed  seed¬ 
lings,  however,  which  we  are  thus  prevented  from 
mentioning  in  detail.  A  quantity  of  Cactus  and 
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Pompon  Dahlias  also  came  from  the  Cambridge 
firm.  (Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal).  Like  the  floral,  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  had  a  good  deal  of 
work  to  get  through. 

A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood 
Road,  S.E.,  for  a  collection  of  ioo  dishes  of  fruit. 
All  this  was  clean  and  in  first-rate  condition.  Of 
Apples  Queen  Caroline, Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, Kentish 
Codlin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Mere  de  Menage, 
Gravenstein,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  Lady 
Sudely,  call  for  special  mention. 

Mr.  John  Miller,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher,  had  a  nice  little  collec¬ 
tion  of  fruit,  which  comprised  Apples,  Pears,  Fig 
Brown  Turkey,  Peach  Barrington,  Pitmaston  Orange 
Nectarine,  and  Jefferson  Plum.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  doorway  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  set  up  an  exhibit  of  pot  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Figs,  all  the  trees  being  well  cropped. 
In  front  of  these  were  set  out  fifty  dishes,  in  as  many 
varieties  of  apples.  All  the  fruit  was  sound,  clean, 
and  weighty-  (SilverGilt  Knightian  Medal). 

A  collection  of  a  ioo  dishes  of  Apples  in  as  many 
varieties,  was  sent  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  from  the 
Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick.  This  was  a  capital 
table  of  fruit,  and  reflected  great  credit  upon  the 
management  at  Chiswick.  (Cultural  Commendation.) 

A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  W. 
Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park,  S.W., 
for  a  very  meritorious  collection  of  fruit  grown  with¬ 
in  the  "  five  mile  radius.”  Apples,  Grapes  and 
Tomatos  were  of  excellent  quality,  several  sorts  of 
the  latter  being  of  Mr.  Roupell”  own  raising.  Mr. 
Roupell  also  had  a  small  group  of  fruiting  Figs  and 
Persimmons  in  pots. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R. 
J.  Hamill,  gardener  to  F.  S.  Roberts,  Esq.,  Beau¬ 
voir,  Jersey,  for  a  superior  collection  of  Apples. 
Mere  de  Menage,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Belle  de 
Pontoise  and  Ribston  Pippin  were  exceptionally 
good.  Pears  Durondeau  and  Souvenir  du  Congres 
were  also  good. 

Twelve  dishes  of  fruit  were  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Collins,  The  Gardens,  Chios  House,  Clapham  Park. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent ;  Messrs. 
Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone ;  and  Mr.  J.  Hud¬ 
son,  all  sent  the  new  perpetual  Strawberry  St. 
Joseph. 

A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  went  to  Mr.  G.  Keif, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Abbott,  South  Villa,  Regent’s  Park, 
for  a  collection  of  fruit  that  included  first-rate  Grapes, 
Tomatos,  Melons  and  Bananas. 

Mr.  H.  Guyett,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gabriel, Leigham 
Court  Road,  Streatham,  received  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  collection  of  fruit  in  which  Apples  and 
Grapes  were  the  chief  feature.  Silver  Banksian 
Medal. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson  won  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
number  of  grand  dessert  Plums  in  various  varieties, 
staged  in  an  attractive  fashion.  In  addition  to  these 
was  the  Strawberry  already  spoken  of,  and  a  number 
of  capital  Melons. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  likewise  went  to  Mr.  T. 
Robinson,  gardener  to  W.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Elsfield 
House,  Hollingbourne,  for  a  collection  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Of  the  former,  Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches, 
and  Pears  we  re  good ;  and  amongst  the  latter 
Potatos,  Onions,  Tomatos,  and  Carrots  were  clean 
and  heavy. 

A  first-rate  exhibit  of  Onions  came  from  Mr.  W.  J. 
Empson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampthill 
House,  Ampthill,  for  which  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal 
was  voted.  The  bulbs  were  clean,  large,  and  heavy 
throughout,  and  bore  unmistakeable  evidence  of  high 
class  culture.  Such  leading  varieties  as  Cranston’s 
Excelsior,  Bedfordshire  Champion,  Record,  Holborn, 
Ailsa  Craig,  Cocoanut,  and  Golden  Globe  Tripoli 
were  well  represented  ;  indeed,  eighteen  bulbs  of 
Record  aggregated  44  J  lbs.  The  Onions  were,  more¬ 
over,  shown  in  highly  attractive  fashion. 

A  Silver  Gilt  Knightian  Medal  went  to  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  for  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears.  In  all  100 
dishes  were  shown,  the  most  noteworthy  Apples 
being  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Wealthy,  Alfriston, 
Old  Nonsuch,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Lady 
Sudely  ;  whilst  such  Pears  as  Dur.hessed’Angouleme, 
Catillac,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien,  and  Beurre  Bachelier  were  especially  large 
and  heavy  samples.  Souvenir  du  Congres  was 
remarkable  for  its  high  colouring. 


Questions  add  snsaJGRS. 

Narcissus  Bulb  with  Grub. — C.  Twyford :  The  bulb 
you  sent  us  contained  a  nearly  full  grown  grub  of  the 
Narcissus  Fly  (Merodon  Clavipes),  known  also  by 
various  other  names.  It  is  more  troublesome  on  the 
Continent  than  here ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  an  un¬ 
welcome  intruder  amongst  Daffodil  bulbs  in  this 
country.  The  grub  is  the  larva  of  a  large  fly  about 
the  size  of  a  hive  bee,  but  blunt  at  the  fail  end,  and 
displaying  various  beautiful  colours.  There  is  a 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  it  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  larva  lives  inside  the  bulb.  You  should  destroy 
all  those  bulbs  that  feel  unusually  soft  about  the 
neck  or  otherwise  reveal  the  presence  of  the  pest. 
Do  not  throw  them  down,  but  have  them  burned,  or 
buried  2  ft.  deep  in  soil.  Dr.  Bos,  the  authority  on 
this  subject  in  Holland,  recommends  keeping  the 
bulbs  under  water  for  eight  days  before  planting  in 
August  so  as  to  drown  the  grubs,  which  in  the  early 
part  of  that  month  are  still  near  the  top  of  the  bulbs. 
You  might  try  what  effect  the  water  would  have  on 
the  grubs  now  that  they  are  nearly  full  grown.  It 
has  also  been  recommended  to  place  jars  containing 
some  sweet  liquid  amongst  the  Narcissi  when  in 
bloom,  to  attract  the  perfect  flies,  and  cause  them  to 
get  drowned.  You  should  also  keep  a  sharp  look 
out  for  them  at  that  time,  and  kill  as  many  as  you 
can.  They  are  yellow-brown  or  whitish  in  front, 
and  rusty  behind,  while  the  back  is  sometimes  of  a 
metallic  green. 

Chrysanthemum  Buds  Damping. — Buds :  The 
tissues  of  the  leaves  sent,  and  also  those  of  the  wood 
appear  to  be  free  from  any  fungoid  attack.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that  it  is  the  feeding 
with  artificial  manures  that  is  to  blame  for  the  buds 
damping  off  in  this  mysterious  fashion.  Probably 
you  made  the  soil  too  rich  to  start  with,  but  you  do 
not  say  whether  you  mixed  chemical  manure  with  it 
or  not.  The  growths  are  undoubtedly  strong,  much 
too  strong,  and  gross,  in  fact.  This  coupled  with  your 
own  suggestion  that  you  took  the  buds  rather  early 
would  account  for  it,  for  the  rush  of  sap  to  the  buds 
not  being  able  to  find  an  outlet  has  resulted  in  the 
damping.  You  should  try  and  avoid  overfeeding 
your  plants  another  year. 

Violas  and  Red  Spider. — Merchiston:  We  are 
surprised  that  your  Violas  have  been  so  damaged  by 
red  spider,  as  you  say,  in  the  case  of  those  that  were 
mulched,  while  the  other  half  escaped.  The  spider 
may  have  been  introduced  accidentally  amongst  the 
manure,  particularly  if  there  was  any  green  matter 
amongst  it ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  pest  could  live  on 
the  litter  of  ordinary  stable  manure.  It  is  difficult 
also  to  see  how  the  manure  could  have  encouraged 
red  spider  unless  it  was  very  dry  and  offered  them 
safe  harbourage.  If  at  any  time  during  the  heat  of 
summer  the  ground  got  dry,  a  good  watering  over 
everything,  and  repeated  at  short  intervals,  would 
have  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  plants,  and  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  the  spider.  It  may  be 
that  green  fly  greatly  aided  the  pest  in  its  early 
stages  by  crippling  the  plants.  We  have  on  several 
occasions  found  these  two  plant  enemies  together,  and 
have  got  rid  of  the  two  pests  by  watering  the  plants 
overhead  and  dusting  them  pretty  closely  with  tobacco 
powder.  The  green  fly  could  not  have  come  with 
the  manure  either  upon  Violas  or  Carnations.  The 
latter  can  also  be  cured  by  the  same  means  already 
indicated. 

Horticultural  Directory. — A .  M. :  This  can  be 
obtained  from  the  offices  of  The  Journal  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,  11,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E  C. 
The  price  is  is. 

Whitened  Grass. —  Veld  :  The  Grass(Aira  flexuosa) 
is  not  bleached,  but  has  evidently  been  dipped  in  a 
mixture  of  some  kind,  probably  whitening,  which 
has  left  a  deposit  upon  it.  If  rubbed  off  by  the 
fingers  the  natural  colour  of  the  Grass  appears  be¬ 
neath  the  incrustation. 

Names  of  Fruits.—  G.  H. :  Apples — 1,  Not  known : 
worthless  ;  2,  Lord  Grosvenor  ;  3,  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  ;  4,  Brownlee's  Russet ;  5,  Allen's  Everlasting  : 
6,  Not  known.  A.  Sadler  :  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
— Veld  :  2,  Plum,  Denver's  Victoria. — Crompton-, 
Pears,  1,  Beurre  Clairgeau  ;  3,  Beurre  Hardy ;  4. 
Thompson’s  ;  5,  a  second  crop  Pear,  send  when  fully 
developed  ;  6,  Marechal  de  la  Cour  ;  7,  an  elongated 
form  of  the  same  variety  ;  8,  Beurre  Jonghe,  a  bad 
specimen;  g,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme;  10,  Beurre 
Dumont ;  11,  Josephine  de  Malines ;  12,  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle;  13,  Bellissime  d’Hiver;  14,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis. — J.  L.  :  1,  Pear,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien; 
2,  Plum,  Lawson’s  Golden  Gage ;  Apples,  3, 
Washington ;  4,  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  5,  Pott’s 
Seedling.— North  :  The  highly  coloured  Apple  is 
Devonshire  Quarrenden ;  the  pale  green  one  we  do 
not  know — it  is  evidently  a  local  variety. 

Names  of  Plants. — Inquirer,  Cornwall :  Anagallis 
arvensis,  the  Shepherd's  Weather-glass. — J.  Eden  : 
1,  Magnolia  acuminata ;  2,  Prunus  serotina ;  3, 

Alnus  glutinosa  laciniata  ;  4,  Ailantus  glandulosa  ; 
5,  Cupressus  sempervirens  ;  6,  Juniperus  virginiana. 

Communications  Received. — J.  Mayne— J.  Eden 
— Thos.  Davies  — Patterson. — T.  L. — A.  M. — W.  J. 
— R.  B— A.  C— G.  B.-H.  J  — C.  L.— Jos.— Y.— 
T.  May. — Rob. — East.  -M.C. — Correspondents  who 
have  not  been  answered  in  this  week’s  issue  owing 
to  lack  of  space  please  consult  the  next  number. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore 
Hill,  London,  N. — Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

James  Cocker  &  Sons,  130,  Union  Street,  Aber¬ 
deen. — Select  List  of  Dutch  Flower  Roots. 


GARDEN  SUNDRIES. 


SPECIALLY  SELECTED  ORCHID  PEAT 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  Inch  and  1  Inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure, 
highly  recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal  [Paper 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Mushroom  Spawn 
Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 


Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia  [Twine 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred 
Trug  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  I  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from4to  rain 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Greenhouse  Blinds  made  to 
order 

Patent  Bass  Brooms' 

Smyth's  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading 


Write  for  Price  List,  Jree  by  post. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

Horticultural  Sundriesman, 

(By  Special  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty), 

Clark’s  Mews,  High  Street,  BLOOMSBURY,  W.C. 

FIXTURES  FOR  1898. 


September. 

29. — R.H.S.  Fruit  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (3 
days). 

October. 

11. — R.H.S.  Committees  and  Lecture. 

25. — R.H.S.  Committees  and  Lecture. 

November. 

1. — Truro  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show  (a 
days). 

1.— Stratford-on-Avon  Show  (2  days). 

1. — Boro’  of  Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Snow  (2 
days). 

1.  — Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Show 

(2  days). 

2.  — Wolverhampton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 

days). 

3.  — West  of  England  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 

days). 

3. — Devon  and  Exeter  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (2  days). 

3. — Maidenhead  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

7.  — Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent  Chrysanthemum 

Show  (2  days). 

8.  — R.H.S.  Committees,  with  Floral  and  Botanical 

Demonstration  at  the  Drill  Hall. 

8. — Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

11. — Huddersfield  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (2  days). 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Auction  Sales. 

Protheroe  &  Morris . 50 

Bulbs. 

Barr  &  Sons  . 5° 

J.T.  Gilbert  . 49 

W.  B.  Hartland . 49 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Sons . 49 

Simpson  &  Son  . 49 

Sutton  &  Sons  . 49 

R.  Sydenham . 49 

J.  ].  Thoolen  . 5° 

Toogood  &  Sons  . 50 

Van  Meerbeek  &  Co . 49 

C.  G.  Van  Tubergen . 49 

T.  S.  Ware  . 50 

E.Webb  &  Sons . 50 

Catalogues. 

Barr  &  Sons . 49 

Bunyard  &  Co . 49 

Dobbie  &  Co . 49 

W.  B.  Hartland  — . 49 

Kelway  &  Son . 49 

J.  Peed  &  Sons  . 50 

Simpson  &  Son  . 49 

Sutton  &  Sons . 49 

T.  S.  Ware  . 5° 

E.  Webb  &  Sons . 50 

Florists’  Flowers. 

M.  Cuthbertson  . 49 

J.  Douglas . 49 

J.  Grieve  &  Sons . 49 

Kelway  &  Son . 49 

Laing  &  Mather . 51 

Lister  &  Son  . 49 

J.  Peed  &  Sons  . 51 

Townsend  Bros . 50 

Flower  Pots. 

Sankey  &  Sons,  Ltd . 64 

Fruit  Trees. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co . .....51 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons . 50 

P.  Le  Cornu . 51 

Garden  Sundries,  &e. 

J.  Arnold  . 49 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst . 49 

A.  Outram  . 64 

H. G.  Smyth  . 6 z 


Heating  Apparatus. 

W.  Cooper,  Limited . 63 

Richardson  &  Co . 49 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co . 49 

Horticultural  Builders. 

[.  Boyd  &  Sons  . 49 

W.  Cooper,  Ltd.  . 63 

J.Gray  . 49 

W.  Richardson  &Co . .49 

J.  Weeks  &  Oo.,  Ltd . 49 

Insecticides. 

Glshurst  Compound . 49 

Manures. 

Anglo-Continental  . 49 

Chemical  Union  . 49 

Clay  &  Son  . ....64 

W.  Colchester  . 49 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons  . 64 

W.  Wood  &  Son . 64 

Miscellaneous. 

Gishurstine . 49 

Imperial  Lager  Brewery. ..49 
Smyth’s  Baskets  . 49 

Netting. 

A.  Potter  . 49 

Orchids. 

].  Cyphet . 51 

P.McArthur . 51 

J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd . 51 

F.  Sander  &  Co' . 49 

Stanley-Mobbs  &  Ashton  49 

Publications. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co . 51 

Darlington  . 63 

Gardening  World  . 63 

Ogilvie  . 63 

Wood  &  Son  . 63 

Shows.  62 

Strawberries. 

Bunyard  &  Co . 51 

W.  Carmichael  . 5° 

Laxton  Bros . 49 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 49 

Tents. 

A.  Potter  . 64 
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The  Most  Complete  and  Largest  Stock  of 

FRUIT  TREES  &  BUSHES 

is  grown  at 

THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES,  MAIDSTONE. 


GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  CO. 


WiU  be  pleased  to  send  their  illustrated  Descriptive  and  Cultural  Catalogue  free  for  six  stamps. 

The  following  Lists,  gratis General  Nursery  Catalogue  ;  Price  List  of  Fruit  Trees  ;  Hardy  Carnation 

List;  Cultural  Strawberry  List. 

310  ACRES  NURSERY,  66  HOUSES. 


H.  LANE  &  SON’S 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of 

ROSES,  FRTTIT  TIR-IEIES, 

RHODODENDRONS,  CONIFERS, 

Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

FOREST  TREES,  CLEMATIS,  IYIES  AND  OTHER  CLIMBERS,  &c., 

MAY  BE  HAD  ON  APPLICATION  AT 

TH£  NURSERIES,  Gt.  I3£RKHAMPST£AD, 


150  Acres  are  devoted  to  the  Cultivation  of  Nursery  Stocks. 

Carriage  Paid  to  London  upon  all  orders  over  £1. 

The  Nurseries  are  within  Ten  Minutes’  walk  of  the  Berkhampttead  Station  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway, 
and  Twenty-eight  Miles  distant  from  London  (Euston  Square). 


JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

FOREST  HILL  &  CATFORD,  KENT, 

Invite  special  attention  towards  their  splendid  stock  of 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  &c. 


KSs*  Those  visiting  the  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show  should  take  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  Nurseries,  within  miles,  by  omnibus  or  railway. 


SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES. 


William  Carmichael,  14,  Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh. 


1.  QUEEN  OF  DENMARK.  — Prolific  bearer, 

medium  size,  unsurpassed  in  flavour. 

2.  RICHARD  GILBERT.— Large  in  size,  fine 

flavour,  unsurpassed  for  market  purposes  ; 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  R.H.  Society, 
August  3rd. 

3.  BRITANNIA. — To  be  sent  out  for  the  first 
time,  fruit  medium  size,  delicious  flavour,  and 
thelatest  of  all  my  seedlings;  a  great  acquisition. 

The  above  three  kinds  are  all  standard  kinds. 


Cheaper  to  the  Trade. 


Queen  of  Denmark,  £1  per  100  ;  Richard  Gilbert, 
£1  per  100;  Britannia  (new),  £3  per  100. 


PHILIP  le^s°ervnu’s 
FRUIT  TREES,  ROSE  TREES 

And  CARNATIONS  are  properly  packed  free  of 
cost,  and  promptly  delivered,  car.  paid. 
CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Before  ordering,  every  reader  of  this  paper  should  write  for 
my  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  contains  carefully  prepared 
selections  and  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties,  with 
elaborate  explanations  and  illustrations  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  methods  ot  growing  them. 

THEJERSEY  | 

NURSERIES,  J  Ii 


RCHIDS  of  the  highest  quality,  every 

plant  guaranteed  true  to  name,  from  2/6  each.  Please 
send  for  free  list.— P,  McARTHUR,  The  London  Nurseries, 
Malda  Vale,  London,  W, 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

JTJL-MJEsi  CYPHER, 
Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Cypnpedium  Spicerianum,  in  bud  ...  2/6  3/6  5/6 

,,  Charlesworthii,  in  bud  ...  2/-  3/-  5/- 

Cattleya.  Labiata,  in  sheath .  3/6  5/6  7/6 

Vanda  Coerulea,  in  spike  . gd.  per  leaf. 

,,  Kimballiana,  in  spike  .  2/-  3/-  5/- 

,,  Amesiana,  in  spike  .  .  2 /-  3/-  5/- 

Lilium,  Nepalense,and  Wallichianum  i/6  2/6 

J.  W.  MOORE,  Ltd.  ,  Importers,  Rawdoo,  nr.  Leeds. 


Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  OCT.  i st,  1898. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENT. 

Wednesday,  October  5th. — Annual  Dinner  of  the  Unitsd 
Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society  at  the  Hoi- 
born  Restaurant,  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard  in  the  chair:  time, 
6.30  p.m. 

Whe  Cultivation  of  Blackberries  or 
Brambles.  —  Communications  from 
several  correspondents  indicate  that  there 
is  something  in  Blackberry  culture  after  all. 
The  inducement  would  seem  to  have  come 
at  first  from  cultivators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  where,  of  course,  American 
species  or  varieties  were  grown,  and  found 
their  way  in  greater  or  less  numbers  to  this 
country,  where  they  met  with  variable  and 
sometimes  indifferent  success.  Many  gar¬ 
deners,  who  planted  a  number  of  the 
varieties  recommended,  have  since  aban¬ 
doned  them  more  or  less  completely.  Some 
of  them  still  remain,  and  give  satisfaction 
when  grown  under  suitable  conditions,  as 
intimated  by  “  W.  W.”  at  p.  21.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  cultivation  of 
American  Brambles,  but  think  that  British 
species  would  be  more  likely  to  respond  to 
the  art  of  the  cultivator  by  reason  of  clim¬ 
atic  influences.  Brambles  ripen  late, 
and  require  full  exposure  and  sunshine  to 
bring  them  to  perfection  before  the  advent 
of  frost,  particularly  in  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  Kingdom.  The  summer  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  United  States  is  higher, 
and  the  heat  steadier  and  longer  continued 
than  in  our  insular  situation.  For  that 
reason  we  think  that  British  Brambles 
would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  in  gardens 
under  skilled  treatment  in  average  seasons 
than  foreign  ones  from  districts  under 
different  climatic  conditions. 

On  p.  742  of  last  volume,  “W.  B.  G.” 
actually  speaks  in  favour  of  the  English 
Bramble,  and  that  the  best  of  the  American 
varieties  had  been  discarded  after  a  fair 
trial  with  the  native  species  or  variety, 
whichever  it  may  be.  There  are  wild 
Brambles  and  Brambles  ;  for  our  botanists 
are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  number 
of  species,  different  authorities  computing 
the  genus  Rubus  variously  from  five  to 
close  upon  one  hundred  species.  In  any 
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case  the  Brambles  are  very  variable,  and 
even  in  a  wild  state  some  of  them  appear 
capable  of  producing  larger  fruits  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  them  than  others.  They 
are  widely  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  Islands  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  cultivators  in  the  south  speak  of  them 
(or  it,  for  the  general  impression  amongst 
gardeners  is  that  a  Bramble  is  a  Bramble 
and  nothing  more)  as  the  English  Bram¬ 
ble,  while  northern  growers  use  the  title 
Scottish  Bramble.  This  recalls  the  story 
of  the  Scotch  Rose,  and  if  Scottish  growers 
improve  the  Bramble  as  they  did  Rosa 
spinosissima  many  years  ago,  we  may  yet 
have  Scotch  Brambles.  In  any  case  it 
would  repay  the  gardener  to  exercise  his 
observation  and  transplant  only  the  most 
fruitful  and  early  ripening  sorts  from  the 
heaths,  commons,  or  hedge  banks  to  the 
garden.  While  speaking  of  early  ripening 
sorts  we  may  state  that  the  Dewberry 
(Rubus  caesius)  ripens  its  fruit  from  July 
onwards,  but  as  it  consists  of  merely  a 
few  large  drupels  or  grains,  their  appearance 
on  the  table  would  not  be  tempting  except 
for  the  bloom  upon  the  drupels,  which  may 
be  compared  to  that  on  some  varieties  of 
Grape. 

A  correspondent  calls  our  attention  to  an 
article  in  the  Scotsman  for  September  22nd, 
in  which  the  succsssful  cultivation  of  the 
Bramble  “  is  believed  to  be  a  new  depart¬ 
ure  in  fruit-growing.”  It  is  another  instance 
of  the  individual  enterprise  of  a  gardener, 
namely,  Mr.  Caldwell,  gardener  to  J.  J. 
Cadell,  Esq.,  Carronpark,  Larbert,  Stirling¬ 
shire.  About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Caldwell 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  wild  Bramble 
might,  under  liberal  treatment  and  cultural 
attention,  become  so  much  superior  to  its 
relatives  of  the  wayside,  as  to  take  its 
place  amongst  dessert  fruits  at  the  table  and 
so  repay  the  labour  expended  upon  it.  With 
the  permission  of  his  superior,  who 
exhibited  some  interest  in  the  experiment, 
he  procured  some  plants  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  and  transferred  them  to  the  garden. 
His  first  experiment  was  to  plant  a  row  of 
Brambles,  seventeen  yards  in  length,  and 
3  ft.,  from  stool  to  stool.  The  row  was 
made  to  run  east  and  west,  and  the  ground 
was  liberally  manured ;  but  as  the  Bram¬ 
bles  did  not  come  up  to  expectations  the 
first  year  or  two  the  cultivator  reasoned 
that  he  had  been  overfeeding  them.  By  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  the  plantation  the 
Brambles  bore  an  excellent  crop.  Improv¬ 
ing  upon  his  experiment  Mr.  Caldwell 
planted  a  longer  row  running  north  and 
south,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  decided 
improvement,  inasmuch  as  the  two  sides  of 
the  row  had  the  benefit  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sun  to  hasten  their  maturity. 
This  we  think  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  of 
success  in  the  cultivation  of  Brambles. 

Whether  they  are  growing  on  the  bare 
heaths,  commons,  or  scrambling  over 
hedgerows,  the  best  fruits  are  always  pro¬ 
duced  when  fully  exposed  to  sunshine  and 
air.  The  places  where  they  grow  are  often 
stony,  or  gravelly,  and  practically  of  the 
poorest  description.  These  considerations 
ought  to  have  some  weight  with  would-be 
cultivators,  and  Mr.  Caldwell  has  acted 
partly  upon  it  inasmuch  as  he  mulches 
sparingly  for  the  first  few  years  till  the 
plants  are  thoroughly  established.  Last 
year  he  gathered  nmety-nine  pounds  of  fruit 
from  his  two  rows  of  plants,  which  in  the 
aggregate  runs  to  39  yds.,  or  117  ft.  Frost, 
however,  prevented  the  ripening  of  the 
remainder  of  the  crop.  This  year  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  double  the  weight  of  last  year’s 
harvest.  The  Brambles  remain  in  bearing 
from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end 
of  October,  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  disposing  of  the  surplus  in  the  immediate 
district. 


Some  years  ago  while  fruit  conferences 
were  being  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
idea  was  promulgated  that  fruit  growers  and 
market  gardeners  generally  should  plant 
Brambles  on  the  banks  of  the  ditches  and 
streams  running  through  their  grounds. 
Wholesale  planting  in  this  manner  has  not, 
as  far  as  we  have  ascertained,  been  carried 
out,  and  indeed  we  believe  it  would  bring 
the  subject  of  Bramble  culture  into  disre¬ 
pute.  Planting  must  be  done  with  discre¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  careful  selection  of  varieties. 
The  industrious  and  careful  gardener  is 
more  likely  to  establish  the  reputation  of 
Bramble  culture  than  the  market  gardener 
who  would  transfer  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  Bramble  to  his  grounds  and  leave  the 
same  to  battle  with  other  vegetation,  often 
under  more  unsuitable  conditions  than  in 
the  wild  state.  This  could  hardly  be 
reckoned  cultivation, much  less  an  advanced 
form  of  it.  A  trellis  or  wire  fence  would 
enable  the  cultivator  to  thoroughly  expose 
the  foliage  and  fruit  to  light  and  air.  After 
fruiting  the  old  canes  should  be  cut  away 
and  every  encouragement  given  to  the 
ripening  of  the  young  ones  which  are  to 
constitute  the  fruiting  canes  in  the  following 
year.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe 
that  the  dry  and  warm  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  southern  counties  of  England 
would  bemuch  more  favourable  to  Brambles 
than  to  Raspberries,  which  like  more 
moisture  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  and 
even  do  well  in  shade.  The  Bramble 
again,  is  not  liable  to  be  infested  with  so 
many  enemies  as  the  Raspberry.  The 
fruits  of  the  latter  are  greatly  damaged,  both 
in  the  wild  state  and  in  gardens  by  the  grub 
of  the  Raspberry  Beetle  (Byturus  toment- 
osus) ;  and  the  buds  and  fruiting  branches 
are  destroyed  in  spring  by  the  red  grub  of 
the  moth,  Lampronia  rubiella.  Birds  are 
also  excessively  fond  of  Raspberries,  and  in 
many  gardens  surrounded  by  woods  netting 
the  plantations  has  to  be  effected  to  save 
the  fruits.  None  of  these  pests  have  a  pre¬ 
dilection  for  the  Bramble,  so  that  gardeners 
might,  with  advantage  to  themselves  and 
their  employers,  give  some  well  considered 
and  judicious  attention  to  the  culture  of 
British  Brambles,  transplanting  the  best  to 
their  gardens,  and  raising  new  and  improved 
varieties  from  seed. 


The  Dewfall  on  the  surface  of  England  is  com¬ 
puted  to  equal  5  in.  of  rain  per  year. 

The  Vegetarian  Nations,  per  se  or  otherwise,  have 
never  attained  to  be  ruling  peoples  of  the  earth,  or 
have  lost  that  position. 

Kelling  Heath,  Norfolk,  was  the  scene  of  a  grand 
pyrotechnic  display  recently,  when  8co  acres  of 
Heather  and  Furze  were  reduced  to  a  black  waste. 
The  landscape  by  night  glowed  for  many  miles  round 
at  the  height  of  the  conflagration,  the  sheet  of 
flames  being  about  half  a  mile  wide. 

Apples  on  their  own  Roots.- — Now  and  again  we 
hear  a  wail  about  the  artificiality  of  many  of  our 
methods  of  garden  practice.  One  of  these  is  that 
Apple  trees  should  be  planted  on  their  own  roots. 
To  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  cuttings  and 
root  them,  a  proceeding  scarcely,  if  any,  less  arti¬ 
ficial  than  budding  or  grafting,  for  the  knife  has  to 
be  used  in  either  case.  But,  then,  say  the  grumblers, 
the  trees  on  their  own  roots  would  be  much  mora 
durable  than  those  on  the  roots  of  some  other 
variety.  This  is  very  doubtful,  for  if  Apples  on  the 
Crab  stock  will  remain  fruitful  for  go  or  ioo  years, 
the  fact  leaves  little  room  for  grumbling.  We 
recently  witnessed  a  plantation  of  Apple  trees  about 
6  ft.  high  or  over,  in  the  Allington  Nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co  ,  and  they  wtre  as 
barren  as  the  day  the  cuttings  were  removed  from 
the  parent  trees.  Perhaps  it  may  be  stated  that 
trees  on  their  own  roots  may  be  compared  to  those 
on  the  Crab,  but  it  is  a  far  cry  to  wait  for  such  trees 
in  private  gardens  when  first-class  fruits  may  be  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years. 


Is  a  Khalifa  of  the  Soudan  any  relation  of  the 
Acalypha  of  gardens  ? — Snaggs. 

A  Plague  of  Wasps  in  some  parts  of  Surrey  has 
been  the  result  of  the  protracted,  dry  and  hot 
weather. 

A  fine  Ailantus  glandulosa. — At  the  present  time  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  the  Tree  of  Heaven  may  be 
seen  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  G.  Larcombe,  the  station 
master  at  Turnham  Green.  The  tree  is  35  ft.  to^o  ft. 
high,  with  a  broad,  spreading  head  of  nearly  the  same 
dimensions.  It  fruits  heavily  at  intervals  of  a  few 
years,  and  at  present  is  laden  with  large  panicles  of 
winged  fruits  like  the  keys  of  the  Ash,  and  taking  on 
their  beautiful  yellow,  amber  and  salmon  tints. 

The  Hampton  Court  Vine.— Some  of  our  daily  con¬ 
temporaries  have  been  commenting  and  moralising 
upon  the  old  Vine  on  the  plea  that  it  is  showing  signs 
of  decay.  There  is  little  cause  for  statements  of  this 
kind  when  a  Vine  of  150  years  of  age  can  produce 
1,200  bunches  of  Grapes  annually.  This  it  has  been 
doing  annually,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
regulation  number  for  many  years  past,  the  surplus 
produced  by  the  Vine  being  removed  when  the 
Grapes  are  being  thinned.  One  contemporary  states 
that  2,000  bunches  have  been  ripened  year  by  year 
for  an  indefinite  time.  This  would  more  correctly 
apply  to  the  Cumberland  Lodge  Vine,  which  is  only 
about  100  years  old,  and  consequently  more  vigorous. 
Black  Hamburgh  is  the  variety  in  both  cases. 

Hybrid  Gladioli. — Some  years  ago  Gladiolus  gan- 
davensis  (or  the  varieties  belonging  to  that  strain) 
was  hybridised  with  G.  purpureo-auratus,  a  species 
introduced  from  the  Cape.  The  result  was  a  race 
of  hybrid  forms,  which  were  put  into  commerce 
under  the  name  of  G.  Lemoinei.  They  may  readily 
be  recognised  by  the  large  blotches  of  one  or  more 
colours  on  the  lower  segments.  Another  race  of 
hybrids,  collectively  named  G.  nancieanus,  and  de¬ 
rived  from  G.  Lemoinei  crossed  with  G.  sandersia- 
nus,  was  at  first  easily  recognised  by  the  broad,  tri¬ 
angular  flowers,  marked  with  small  spots  or  mottled 
upon  a  creamy  or  white  ground  on  the  lower  petals. 
Some  of  the  more  recent  novelties  of  the  two  races 
show  the  influences  of  both  in  combination,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  separate 
them. 

A  Mysterious  Weed.— Quite  recently  a  number  of 
persons  were  invited  to  inspect  the  workman's 
bowling-green  at  Hawick  to  give  their  opinion  upon 
a  weed  that  suddenly  made  its  appearance  in  great 
numbers  upon  the  closely  mown,  and  well-rolled 
green  sward.  The  opinion  was  that  some  one,  fond 
of  practical  joking  or  out  of  spite,  had  sown  the 
seeds  upon  this  particular  green,  and  not  upon  the 
gentlemen’s  green  close  by  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  seed  had  been  thrown  over  the  fence 
amongst  some  sand  used  for  spreading  upon  the 
grass.  One  gave  the  name  of  the  weed  as  Rats' 
Tails ;  and  another  said  that  the  seedlings  were 
those  of  the  Plantain  (Plantago  major) ;  while  it  was 
suggested  that  “  the  enemy  came  by  night  and  sowed 
Tares.”  None  of  the  explanations  satisfied  the 
keeper  of  the  grass,  who  wished  to  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  the  plants,  which  he  considered  too  numerous 
to  dig  up,  and  resolved  to  try  “  lawn  sand.” 

Glover’s  Island. — The  little  wooded  eyot,  known  as 
Glover’s  Island,  which  graces  the  Thames  in  full 
view  of  the  terrace  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  was  the 
scene  of  a  small  scare  recently.  The  owner  decided 
to  dispose  of  his  property,  and  offered  it  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Richmond  for  £4,000,  but  that  body 
would  not  part  with  the  money.  An  unnamed 
philanthropist  offered  £1,000  for  the  island  with  a 
view  of  presenting  it  to  Richmond.  •  The  owner  de¬ 
clined  to  part  with  his  island  at  that  price,  and  com¬ 
missioned  Messrs.  Chancellor  &  Sons,  auctioneers, 
to  put  it  up  to  auction.  The  Mayor  of  Richmond, 
being  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  actually  the 
auctioneer,  felt  the  situation  a  little  awkward, 
because,  as  mayor,  he  wished  to  have  the  island  for 
Richmond,  but  as  auctioneer  he  had  to  offer  it  to 
anyone  who  would  buy  it.  Bidding  commenced  at 
6d.,  then  £70  was  offered,  and  after  a  time  £100. 
After  a  pause  £200  was  oflered  by  a  gentleman  who 
wished  to  give  it  to  Richmond.  No  more  bidding 
taking  place,  Mr.  Chancellor  declared  the  island  un¬ 
sold,  as  there  was  a  reserve  of  £4,000  upon  it.  The 
island  could  be  greatly  improved  if  it  belonged  to 
Richmond  by  the  removal  of  the  boat- building 
houses  upon  it. 
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Mr.  John  Gilchrist,  of  Clifton  Hall  Gardens,  Mid¬ 
lothian,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  C. 
Theodore  Barclay,  Esq.,  Ledhoe,  Hertford. 

Mr.  G.  Milne,  for  some  time  foreman  to  J.  M. 
Inglis,  Esq.,  Montrose,  Donnybrook,  Dublin,  has 
been  appointed  head  gardener  at  the  same  place. 

Tropaeolum  speciosum. — Where  the  river  Lochay 
empties  itself  into  Loch  Tay,  the  front  of  the  hotels 
has  been  gay  for  some  time  past  with  Clematis 
Jackmanni  and  Tropaeolum  speciosum.  Hillward, 
the  waysides  are  gay  with  an  abundance  of  the  large 
fruits  of  wild  Roses,  but  more  particularly  Rosa 
villosa.  The  Dog  Rose  is  equally  fruitful,  but  the 
heps  are  not  yet  ripe.  The  hedges  in  many  places 
are  red  with  haws. 

The  French  Paradise  stock  of  De  Metz,  on  which 
Apples  are  grafted  to  dwarf  them  and  cause  an  early 
production  of  fruit,  has  this  season  produced  a  good 
crop  of  fruits  in  the  Allington  Nurseries,  of  Messrs. 
George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone.  The  fruits  are 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Transcendent  Crab, 
and  globular,  but  not  so  highly  coloured  or  orna¬ 
mental  as  that  variety.  This  must  be  an  unusual 
occurrence,  for  we  have  never  previously  observed  it ; 
and  very  few  fruit  growers,  we  imagine,  have 
witnessed  it. 

The  Large  Beech  Trees,  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
.  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Kew,  have  already  lost 
.  nearly  all  of  their  leaves  on  account  of  the  severe  and 
long-continued  drought.  The  ground  is  littered  with 
leaves  as  if  it  were  November.  This  has  been  the 
case  for  some  time  past.  One  Beech  tree  still  re¬ 
tains  its  leaves  but  they  are  dead  and  shrivelled  as  if 
the  branches  bearing  them  were  broken.  The  Oaks 
are  beginning  to  suffer,  but  strange  to  say,  they,  as 
well  as  the  Elms,  are  in  much  better  condition  than 
the  Beeches.  The  grass  everywhere  has  never  been 
seen  in  a  more  pitiable  plight.  It  is  as  brown  as 
Kew  Green. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. — The 
^  annual  business  meeting  of  this  association  was  held 
in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall,  Exeter,  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday  last,  the  28th  ult.  The 
autumn  programme  for  the  session  1898-99  opens  on 
Wednesday  evening,  October  12th,  when  the  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  Andrew  Hope,  will  speak  about  the 
"  Flowers  that  bloom  in  the  Spring.”  On  October 
26th  Mr.  George  Lock,  of  Newcombes  Gardens,  will 
deal  with  "Vine  Culture."  Mr.  F.  Edwards,  of 
Honeylands  Gardens,  follows  on  November  9th  with 
an  essay  on  "  Deciduous  Trees.”  November  23rd 
brings  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  Thompson's 
Farm,  Tonbridge,  Kent,  who  will  lecture  upon 
"  Further  Experiments  with  Chemical  Manures 
applied  to  Garden  Crops."  .,  These  experiments  have 
been  carried  out  in  Kent  by  Mr.  Shrivell  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer.  On  the  7th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  Col.  Walker,  Lee  Ford,  Budleigh  Salterton,  will 
discourse  on  *'  The  Honey-bee,  and  why  it  should 
interest  Gardeners." 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.. — We  are  in  receipt  of 
an  "  office  copy  ”  of  the  catalogue  of  fruit  trees 
grown  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  at  their 
Aliington  and  Maidstone  Nurseries.  This  is  a  handy 
book  in  stout  cardboard  covers.  It  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  handy  lists  of  Apples,  Pears  and  other  hardy 
fruits,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  under  the 
sections  in  which  the  fruit  is  placed  according  to  its 
suitability  for  dessert  or  culinary  purposes.  Appended 
to  the  name  of  each  variety  is  a  capital  description, 
which  in  a  few  words  sets  forth  its  chief  points,  its 
shape,  appearance  and  flavour,  together  with  the 
constitution,  cropping  qualities,  soil  and  position 
required,  and  the  form  of  tree  in  which  it  does 
"best.  In  this  direction  the  vast  experience  of 
Messrs.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  covering,  as  it  does,  the 
whole  of  the  legion  of  varieties  of  hardy  fruits  that 
are  worth  anything,  is  of  the  greatest  value.  The 
pages  are  interleaved  with  blank  pages,  upon  which 
private  notes  may  be  made  in  addition.  The  cata¬ 
logue  thus  forms  a  most  reliable  work  of  reference. 
The  chapter  of  "  Practical  Hints  on  Planting,  Prun¬ 
ing,  etc.,"  is  full  of  useful  information,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  note  an  important  addition  in  another 
chapter  on  “  Insects  and  Blight  affecting  Fruit 
Trees."  Short  descriptions  of  these  pests  are  given, 
and  recipes  for  getting  rid  of  them. 


A  big  bunch  of  Grapes.— M.  Patapy,  of  Gondom, 
has  a  bunch  of  Grapes,  which  is  16  in.  long,  though 
it  has  not  yet  attained  its  full  development. 

Mr.  W.  Middlebrooke  informs  us  that  his  engage¬ 
ment  with  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  &  Co.  terminates 
on  October  1st.  He  is,  therefore,  open  for  a  fresh 
engagement,  and  should  not  have  long  to  wait. 

Bulbs  for  the  London  Parks. — Incidentally  we  learn 
that  the  London  County  Council  have  been  adopting 
the  tactics  of  the  Glasgow  and  Hastings  Corporations 
in  placing  their  bulb  orders  with  a  Dutch  firm  for 
the  sake  of  a  small  reduction  in  price.  Hitherto  the 
bulbs  supplied  for  the  London  Parks  by  English 
seed  houses  have  given  every  satisfaction  and  we  fail 
to  see  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  transaction 
when  balanced  against  the  loss  to  home  industries. 

Nymphaea  stellata  at  Gunnersbury  House.— Inie- 
pendently  of  the  fine  collection  of  hardy  Nympbaeas 
at  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  one  of  the  residences 
of  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  a  means  has  beeD 
found  for  growing  the  less  hardy  N.  stellata  in  the 
open  air.  A  good  sized  cement  tank  has  been  con¬ 
structed,  and  this  is  heated  with  a  single  row  of  pipes 
in  the  bottom.  During  the  summer  months  the 
plant  makes  vigorous  growth  with  fine  foliage  cover¬ 
ing  the  water,  and  from  amoDgst  the  leaves  the 
flowers  rise  to  a  height  of  18  in.  above  the  water. 
The  blooms  are  of  large  size,  and  dark  blue  on  first 
expanding,  but  after  a  time  they  fade  to  a  clear  blue. 
The  stout  flower  stalks,  rising  clear  out  of  the  water, 
impart  a  character  to  this  species  which  is  not  found 
amongst  strictly  hardy  Water  Lilies.  Mr.  Hudson, 
the  gardener,  covers  up  the  tank  in  winter,  and  this 
proves  all  the  protection  that  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rootstock.  We  should  like  to  see 
the  beautiful  blue  of  this  species  imparted  to  the  hardy 
race. 

The  Midland  Daffodil  Society. — We  note  the  inaug¬ 
uration  of  a  new  society,  the  object  of  which  is  "  to 
encourage  and  popularise  the  growth  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  various  kinds  of  Daffodils  (Narcissus) 
and  other  spring  flowering  plants,  and  to  hold  an 
annual  exhibition  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edg- 
baston,  Birmingham.”  The  first  show  is  to  be  held 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  April  13th  and  14th,  1899. 
It  says  much  for  the  vigour  of  a  young  society  lhat 
£100  should  be  offered  for  the  first  show,  and  that  it 
should  be  supported  by  the  principal  amateurs  and 
trade  growers  in  the  kingdom.  The  boom  which 
Daffodil  culture  has  now  been  enjoying  for  some 
years  past  had  its  origin  with  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  notwithstanding  the  many  tons  of 
flowers  which  are  grown  in  the  Scilly  Islands, 
because  culture  there  is  confined  to  a  few  varieties. 
The  Midland  Daffodil  Society  should  not  interfere 
with  that  of  Truro,  but  should  from  its  central  posi¬ 
tion  command  a  large  measure  of  support.  Class  I. 
is  for  a  collection  of  Daffodils,  not  less  than  fifty 
varieties,  exclusive  of  the  Polyanthus  type,  and 
should  prove  very  interesting.  We  hope  that  a  large 
measure  of  success  will  be  realised  at  the  first  exhi¬ 
bition. 

Acock's  Green  Horticultural  Society. — On  Monday, 
September  19th,  the  members  of  the  Acock's  Green 
Horticultural  Society,  to  the  number  of  about  70, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  John  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  and  also  inspected  the 
gardening  done  by  the  firm  at  the  Earl’s  Court  Exhi- 
tion.  The  visitors  were  entertained  at  lunch  and  tea  at 
the  Exhibition  by  the  Messrs.  Laing,  and  a  most 
enjoyable,  as  well  as  instructive,  day  was  passed. 
The  special  features  of  the  nurseries  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  party,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  society,  Mr.  Walter  B.  Child,  gives  expression 
to  this  in  a  letter  to  the  Messrs.  Laing,  which  says 
that  “  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  was  what  they 
had  seen  at  Forest  Hill,”  and  the  open-hearted  way 
in  which  ihey  had  been  received  and  entertained. 
He  assures  the  Messrs.  Laing  that  the  19th  will  be  a 
red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of  the  society.  He 
hopes  also  that  “  Mr.  Laing,  Senr.,  may  be  spared 
for  many  years  to  enjoy  the  great  reputation  he  has 
made."  The  Floral  Peacock  at  the  Earl’s  Court 
Exhibition  evidently  impressed  the  Acock's  Green 
Gardeners,  for  Mr.  Child  asked  that  a  "  sitting  of 
eggs  "  might  be  forwarded  him,  "  with  instructions.” 
The  excursionists  reached  Birmingham  at  5  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  so  that  they  were  early 
to  bed— at  least,  those  that  went. 


The  Flower  Trade  of  London,  it  is  stated,  exceeds 
£2,000,000  in  value  annually. 

International  Exhibition  at  St.  Petersburg.— It  has 
been  officially  decided  that  the  spring  exhibition  will 
be  international  and  will  take  place  from  May  17th 
to  the  27th  next.  A  grand  exhibition  of  fruit  will  be 
held  in  September  and  the  opinion  is  prevalent  that 
the  authorities  will  resolve  on  its  being  international 
also.  S.  E.  M.  Fischer,  of  Waldheim,  the  director 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  St.  Petersburg,  has  been 
appointed  president  of  the  foreign  section  of  the 
international  spring  exhibition.  Horticultural  pro¬ 
ducts  destined  for  exhibition,  if  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  instructions, will  be  admitted  duty  free,  and 
immediately  put  on  rail  towards  St.  Petersburg 
without  inspection  on  the  frontier. 

Mr.  W.  Duncan  Tucker,  of  Tottenham,  N.,  has 
forwarded  an  advance  copy  of  his  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  English-made  Joinery,  including 
mouldings,  sash-bars,  and  prepared  timber  for  horti¬ 
cultural  buildiDg  purposes.  The  catalogue  is  a 
handsome  affair  in  very  stout  boards  and  runs  to 
close  upon  sixty  pages.  It  is  profusely  illustrated, 
the  prices  of  the  various  patterns  of  mouldings,  etc., 
being  marked  in  plain  figures  together  with  the 
sizes.  The  individual  who  could  not  find  some¬ 
thing  to  suit  him  amongst  the  comprehensive  collec¬ 
tion  offered  would  indeed  be  hard  to  please.  Mr. 
Tucker  is  well  known  to  the  horticultural  world  by 
reason  of  the  many  glasshouses  he  has  built,  the 
said  houses  being  marvels  of  strength,  lightness,  and 
general  high  finish.  A  few  illustrations  of  typical 
erections  are  given,  varying  from  conservatories  in 
various  degrees  of  oroation  made  to  suit  different 
styles  of  architechture,  to  ranges  of  forcing  houses, 
and  the  humbler,  but  indispensable,  pits  and 
frames. 

Floral  Liverpool. — The  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool 
presided  over  an  interesting  gathering  at  St.  Georg  3‘s 
Hall  on  the  20th  ult.,  when  about  fifty  prizes  were 
awarded  for  window  boxes  ranging  from  2s.  6i.  to 
10s.  This  new  departure  is  an  introduction  of  the 
Parks  and  Gardens  Committee  who  have  also 
generously  supplied  the  wherewithal  for  the  prizes. 
The  Corporation  have  this  year  supplied  nearly 
2,000  window  boxes  to  the  poor  of  the  city.  The 
number  of  plants  utilised  is  about  24,000,  the  kinds 
used  being  Pelargoniums,  Margueiites,  Lobelias,  and 
Nasturtiums.  A  proof  that  the  cause  is  a  popular  one 
may  be  proved  by  the  large  number  who  were 
present  at  the  prize  presentation.  Alderman  Ball, 
the  chairman,  gave  an  interesting  detail  of  the  work, 
in  which  W.  G.  Wilkinson,  of  Primrose  Hill,  a  lad 
thirteen  years  of  age,  proved  himself  independent  of 
the  help  of  the  Corporation.  Living  with  his  mother, 
who  was  unable  to  secure  a  box  for  her  window,  the 
boy  purchased  two  cases  at  a  shop  and  formed  them 
into  suitable  boxes  for  the  window.  Soil  and 
Nasturtium  seeds  were  obtained,  and  so  well  did  the 
young  gardener  succeed  that  a  special  prize  was 
awarded  him. 

Lilium  auratum  at  Dunoon. — There  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  "  Golden  Rayed  Lily  of  Japan,”  at 
present  in  full  bloom,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  James 
McGibbon,  Darrochdhu,  Sandbank  Road,  Dunoon. 
The  bulb  was  purchased,  along  with  some  more, 
some  six  years  ago  at  a  sale  of  bulbs  in  Glasgow,  at 
the  small  cost  of  threepence  each,  and  planted  in  its 
present  position  in  the  open  ground.  The  plant 
carried  a  large  number  of  blooms  three  years  ago  ; 
and  again  last  year  it  showed  291  blooms  ;  while  at 
the  present  time  there  are  no  fewer  than  428  blooms 
fully  expanded,  the  fragrance  of  which  can  be  felt  at 
a  considerable  distance.  The  bulb,  or  rather  bulbs, 
have  pushed  up  twenty  stems,  some  of  which  are 
over  7  ft.  in  height ;  one  carrying  sixty-one  large  and 
well-developed  flowers.  Unfortunately,  in  tying  up 
the  plant  one  stem  got  damaged  and  had  to  be  taken 
away ;  this  one  showed  sixty  undeveloped  flower 
buds,  bringing  up  the  total  to  488.  This  is  surely  an 
exceptional  instance  in  Lilium  culture.  The  plant  is 
quite  unprotected. — A.  G.  0.  S. 

[The  above  instance  of  successful  culture  should 
make  many  cultivators  green  with  envy,  particularly 
those  whose  bulbs  flower  well  the  first  year  and  then 
gradually  degenerate,  by  the  splitting  up  of  the 
mother  bulbs  into  a  large  number  of  small  ones  that 
flower  imperfectly  or  not  at  all.  This  communica¬ 
tion  has  been  somewhat  delayed  by  being  carried 
away  with  us  when  travelling.  The  owner  of  the 
Lily,  Mr.  McGibbon,  has  been  pleased  to  show  it  to 
visitors,  but  it  is  now  past  its  best. — Ed.] 
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Locusts  have  been  so  numerous  in  South  Africa 
during  the  past  year  that  railway  trains  have  been 
stopped  by  them. 

Bee  Poison.. — The  idea  has  long  been  prevalent 
that  the  irritation  caused  by  the  sting  of  the  bee  was 
due  to  formic  acid ;  but  the  poison  resists  heat, 
whereas  formic  acid  would  volatilise  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat.  The  irritation  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
a  poisonous  alkaloid,  which  poisons  the  blood  locally. 
Dr.  Langer,  of  Germany,  has  been  publishing  various 
interesting  statistics  concerning  bee  stings.  One 
hundred  and  forty-four  bee  keepers  described  them¬ 
selves  as  being  unaffected  by  stings,  nine  of  them 
being  naturally  so,  and  the  remainder  by  treatment. 
Some,  however,  could  not  acquire  this  immunity. 
Dr.  Langer  says  that  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  will  counteract  the  poison  of 
stings,  and  recommends  an  injection  of  a  2  per  cent, 
solution. 

- - 

TWO  WAYS  OF  GROWING  FRUIT. 

There  is  in  this  neighbourhood  an  excellent  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  the  opening  remarks  of  your  leader 
in  the  issue  for  August  27th,  p.  819.  A  grower  (who, 
by  the  way,  has  a  reputation  for  good  cultivation  of 
his  ground),  planted  several  acres  with  half  standard 
Apple  trees— I  cannot  be  sure  how  long  ago ;  but  it 
is  less  than  five  years,  the  length  of  time  I  have  been 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  observed  these  trees.  The 
variety  I  cannot  tell,  as  I  can  only  observe  from  the 
road  as  I  pass,  but  judging  from  the  appearance  of 
the  trees  now  nicely  studded  with  medium-sized, 
well  coloured  fruits,  it  is  a  late  dessert  Apple.  But 
two  facts  I  have  noticed,  and  wish  to  record,  believ¬ 
ing  these  to  be  the  secret  of  success.  One  is  that  the 
soil  is  kept  stirred  and  free  from  weeds.  Goose¬ 
berries  about  6  ft.  apart  are  growing  beneath.  The 
other  is  that  the  knife  is  used  sparingly  and  judi¬ 
ciously.  Careful  thinning  of  the  wood  and  little 
shortening  is  practised,  and  I  note  each  year  the 
crop  on  those  trees  is  heavier.  Just  now  it  gives 
one  pleasure  to  see  them. 

I  contrast  with  these  some  (many,  I  am  sorry  to 
say),  trees  in  the  garden  under  my  charge.  They  are 
standard  Apples  and  Pears  of  the  best  varieties 
planted  about  ten  years  ago,  and  for  five  or  six  years 
after  planting  subjected  each  year  to  an  indiscrimi¬ 
nate,  severe  pruning,  all  the  growth  being  cut  away  to 
within  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  the  main  branches.  When  I 
took  charge  here  nearly  five  years  ago,  the  pruning 
was  badly  done,  and  the  first  year’s  crop  was  a  good 
supply  of  flower  sticks,  which  I  thinned  out, 
slightly  shortening  that  growth  which  I  thought  ad¬ 
visable  to  leave.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing, 
after  two  years,  wood  which  every  fruit  grower  likes 
to  see,  studded  with  fruit  spurs  or  bloom  buds;  but 
not  till  this, the  fifth  year,  have  many  of  them  bornea 
fair  crop  of  fruit.  Thus  ten  years  have  been  wasted, 
perhaps  longer,  through  senseless,  thoughtless  prun¬ 
ing  ;  ard  many  trees  are  irretrievably  ruined 
through  canker,  doubtless  caused  by  excessive  prun¬ 
ing  — A  P. 

- - 

SCARLET  RUNNERS. 

To  many  the  subject  ofScarlet  Runners  may  appear 
too  prosaic  to  occupy  an  inch  or  two  in  one  of  your 
columns;  and  my  only  excuse  for  obtruding  upon 
your  readers  in  this  connection  is  that,  having  seen 
two  plantations  of  them  very  similar  at  first  sight 
growing  and  flowering  most  profusely,  and  both 
having  liberal  supplies  of  water  to  their  roots,  one 
plantation  up  to  the  present  time  yielded  the  most 
scanty  results,  while  the  other  has  been,  and  is  still 
bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  Beans,  and  in  all  likelihood 
will  do  so  till  the  advent  of  frost.  Asking  my  friend 
with  the  abundant  harvest  a  few  questions  as  to  the 
treatment  which  has  led  to  so  successful  a  result,  I 
found  that  during  the  heat  wave  he  has  nearly  every 
evening  syringed  his  Runners,  it  being  his  belief  that 
by  so  doing  the  pollen  has  been  better  distributed 
and  rendered  more  efficient  in  the  fertilisation  of  the 
bloom.  Another  rarely  practised  plan,  and  withal 
a  good  one,  coming  under  my  notice,  is  the  sowing  of 
Scarlet  Runners  in  a  pit  or  frame  early  in  the  season, 
pinching  them  back  as  required,  and  removing  the 
lights  entirely  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  or 
ensure  their  safety.  Mr.  Salter,  of  Woodhatch 
Lodge  Gardens,  Reigate,  makes  this  a  regular  cus¬ 
tom,  and  sets  a  high  value  upon  the  plan,  enabling 


him  to  gather  Beans  in  plenty  for  weeks,  and  often 
for  months  before  those  sown  in  the  open  come  in, 
and  form  a  most  agreeable  addition  to  the  lot  of 
vegetables  at  command,  during  a  time  when  the 
choice  in  most  gardens  is  at  best  a  rather  restricted 
one. —  W .  B.  G. 

- .|» 

SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY.— 

September  26 th. 

A  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  on  the  above  date 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  There  was  not  much  forth¬ 
coming  and  no  certificates  were  given.  Mr.  G. 
Thrussel,  Goff's  Oak,  Cheshunt,  sent  blooms  of  a 
capital  early  yellow  named  Yellow  Queen,  a  sport 
from  Queen  of  the  Earlies.  This  the  committee 
desired  to  see  again.  Mr.  J.  H.  Wittey,  Nunhead 
Cemetery,  sent  Norbet  Puvrez,  a  dwarf,  early- 
flowering,  copper-coloured  variety  of  considerable 
merit. 

Crimson  Pride  was  a  very  fine  early-flowering  sort 
from  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nursery,  Redbill, 
Surrey.  This  was  sent  out  last  year  by  Mr.  Wells 
as  Pride  of  the  Market,  but  owing  to  the  existence  of 
a  yellow  variety  of  that  name  the  name  has  been 
changed.  The  colour  is  rich  crimson  and  the  flower 
is  of  good  size.  A  verdict  of  “commended"  was  given* 
Mr.  Wells  also  sent  Louis  Lemaire  and  Henri  Yvon, 
sports  from  the  early  flowering  variety  M.  Gustave 
Grunnerwald. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
S.E.,  sent  three  blooms  of  Soleil  d’  Octobre,  a  grand 
yellow  sort  of  great  size,  with  long,  droopiDg  florets. 
These  blooms  excited  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and 
the  variety  narrowly  missed  gaining  a  certificate 
although  it  was  “  commended. " 

A  new  Chrysanthemum  tube  was  sent  by  Mr.  H. 
BurgiD,  Eynesbury,  but  it  obtained  no  award. 

Mr.  A.  Wright,  Falkland  Park  Gardens,  South 
Norwood  Hill,  S.E.,  had  a  stand  of  a  new  form  of 
cup  and  tube.  These  were  fitted  with  wire  supports 
and  collapsable  tubes  whereby  the  flowers,  whilst 
perfectly  rigid,  may  be  raised  to  any  height  upon 
the  stand  from  4J  in.  to  8  in.  These  tubes  are  being 
made  by  Mr.  John  Pinches,  of  3,  Crown  Buildings, 
Camberwell,  S.E. 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  awards  mentioned  hereunder  were  made  by  the 
committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
the  meeting  on  the  20th  ulto.  : 

Orchid  Committee. 

Laelia  splendens.  —  This  hybrid  Laelia  was 
obtained  by  crossing  L.  purpurata  with  L.  crispa. 
The  sepals  look  rather  narrower  than  they  really  are, 
seeing  that  they  are  revolute  longitudinally  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  length.  Both  sepals  and 
petals  are  blush-rose  in  hue.  The  lip  is  large  and 
deep  purple  in  colour,  with  a  big  yellow-white 
blotch  at  the  throat  on  either  side  of  the  rostellum. 
The  throat  itself  is  striated  with  heavy,  dull  purple 
lines.  The  margin  of  the  lip  is  much  waved  and 
gophered.  The  flower  is,  taking  it  altogether,  a 
large  and  noble  one.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Cattleya  Intertextii.— C.  Warnerii  and  C. 
Mossiae  were  the  parents  of  this  hybrid.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  rather  dark,  being  of  a  deep, 
rather  dull  rose,  but  the  huge,  rich  purple  lip,  with 
its  marginal  line  of  silver  is  very  striking.  The  mar¬ 
gin  is  also  much  crisped  and  gophered,  and  the 
flower  is  a  large  and  very  showy  one.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Miltonia  Binotii. — Here  we  have  an  intermediate 
form  between  M.  Candida  and  M.  Regnelli,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  it  is  a  natural  hybrid 
between  these  two  species.  The  lancelate,  accum- 
inate  sepals  and  petals  are  dull  nut-brown,  with  a 
narrow  margin  of  yellow-brown.  There  is  a 
regularly  defined  basal  zone  of  dull  magenta.  The 
lip  is  large,  slightly  involute  longitudinally,  and  light 
purple  in  colour,  with  a  few  rather  prominent  veins 
of  a  deeper  shade.  The  flower  is  not  so  large  as  M. 
Candida.  Award  of  Merit.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking. 


Miltonia  leucoglossa. — Here  the  lanceolate, 
acuminate  sepals  and  petals  are  green-white  in 
colour,  with  several  heavy  blotches  of  chocolate- 
brown  in  the  centre  of  each  segment.  The  lip  is 
large,  and,  as  usual,  the  most  prominent  feature.  It 
is  obovate  in  shape,  the  colour  is  a  rather  sullied 
white,  and  the  margin  is  waved.  Award  of  Merit. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Floral  Committee. 

Pandanus  Sanderi. — In  this  we  have  a  plant  which 
closely  resembles  the  popular  P.  Veitchii  in  habit  and 
vigour  of  growth,  but  the  leaves  are  rather  thicker 
and  longer,  and  the  colours  are  green  and  gold,  dis¬ 
posed  in  longitudinal  stripes  of  varying  width,  and 
in  about  equal  proportions.  Occasionally  the  green 
will  be  confined  to  one-half  the  leaf,  and  the  golden 
hue  to  the  other  half.  The  plant  is  a  highly  decora¬ 
tive  subject,  and  will  prove  both  an  ornament  and 
an  acquisition  to  our  stoves.  First-class  Certificate. 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Ligustrum  Walkeri. — This  is  a  very  distinct 
and  beautiful  Privet  of  rather  dwarf,  branching 
habit.  The  branches,  which  are  slender  and  ele¬ 
gant,  leave  the  stem  at  nearly  right  angles,  and 
have  a  graceful,  drooping  character.  The  leaves  are 
small,  ovate  in  shape,  and  bright  green  in  colour, 
whilst  the  margins  are  prettily  waved  and  wrinkled. 
The  bark  is  light  brown.  First-class  Certificate. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt. 

Populus  Ontario  variegata. — In  this  we  have 
a  handsome  Poplar  with  deep  green,  cordate  leaves, 
blotched  and  splashed  to  a  varying  degree  with  gold. 
Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  J.  Carter,  Willow  Bank, 
Keighley. 

Chrysanthemum  Louis  Lemaire. — For  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  early-flowering  Chrysanthemum  see  p. 
39.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood 
Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum  May  Manser. — For  descrip¬ 
tion  see  p.  39.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Adiantum  Faulkneri. — This  is  a  new  market 
Fern  of  very  great  merit.  In  appearance  it  comes 
close  to  A.  lambertianum,  but  is  more  erect  in  habit, 
and  thus  a  little  taller.  The  pinnules  are  small,  nar. 
rowly  cuneate  in  shape,  and  the  stipes  are  thin, 
black  and  shining.  For  cutting  purposes  the  fronds 
are  very  useful.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  Thomas 
Rochford,  Turnford  Hall  Nurseries. 

Acer  Juhlkei  variegata. — Here  we  have  a  hand¬ 
some  Maple  with  green  and  white  foliage.  The 
leaves  are  primarily  five-lobed,  each  lobe  being 
further  cut  and  divided  rather  deeply.  The  leaf- 
petioles  are  bright  rose  in  colour,  and  add  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  tree.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt. 

Althaea  tota  alba. — This  is  a  very  handsome 
Mallow  with  large  white  flowers,  and  deep  green, 
palmatifid  leaves.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Sons,  Cheshunt. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Countess  of  Lonsdale. — For 
description  see  p.  22.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Prcgenitor.— In  this  we  have 
an  example  of  a  new  type  of  Cactus  Dahlia.  The 
florets  are  long  and  incurving,  but  their  chief  fea¬ 
ture  is  that  they  are  much  furcated  at  the  tips,  each 
of  the  florets  being  long  and  acute.  This  imparts  a 
very  elegant  appearance  to  the  flower,  and  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  see  more  of  the  same  build.  The 
colour  is  deep,  rich  crimson.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Viscountess  Sherbrooke. — In 
this  variety  the  florets  are  very  long  and  incurving, 
the  flower  being  of  medium  size  and  excellent  form. 
The  colour  is  a  rich  salmon-scarlet.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co. 

Cactos  Dahlia  The  Clown. — For  description 
see  p.  22.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co. 

Pompon  Dahlia  The  Duke. — For  description 
see  p.  39.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co. 

Fancy  Dahlia  Watchman. — The  flowers  are  of 
medium  size,  but  rather  flat.  The  ground  colour  is 
rich  yellow,  striped  and  blotched  to  a  variable  ex¬ 
tent  with  dull  crimson.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co. 

Show  Dahlia  William  Neate. — Here  the  colour 
is  a  deep  terra  cotta.  The  flower  is  large  and  of 
capital  form.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co. 
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Cactus  Dahlia  Lucius. — For  description  see  p. 
22.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co., 
Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Antelope.— For  description  see 
p.  22.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams 
&  Co. 

Pompon  Dahlia  Iris. — The  flowers  in  this  case 
are  very  neat  and  of  good  form.  The  colour  is  rosy- 
salmon  flushed  with  migenta.  Award  of  Merit. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slo  iib. 

Pompon  Dahlia  Claribel.— For  description  see 
p.  23.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Pompon  Dahlia  Snowflake. — For  description 
see  p.  23.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  The 
Vine  Nursery,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

Pompon  Dahlia  Demon. — For  description  see  p. 
39.  Award  of  Merit,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale. 

Pompon  Dahlia  Distinction. — For  description 
see  p.  39.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale. 

Single  Dahlia  Leslie  Seale, — For  description 
see  p.  23.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Ranji. — For  description  see  p.  39. 
Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Kington 
Langley,  Chippenham. 

Show  Dahlia  David  Johnson. — For  description 
see  p.  22.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  G.  Humphries. 

Gynerium  argenteum  aureo-lineatis. — This  is 
a  very  handsome,  robust-growing,  green  and  golden 
form  of  the  Pampas  Grass.  The  leaves  are  broad 
and  of  great  substance,  in  this  respect  presenting 
some  difference  to  those  of  the  type.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  showy  plant  for  the  garden,  and  as  such 
cannot  fail  to  become  popular.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Strawberry  St.  Joseph. — This  is  a  perpetual 
fruiting  Strawberry  of  great  value.  The  fruits  are 
large  for  this  class  of  Strawberry,  and  possess  an 
agreeable  and  brisk  acidity.  In  shape  they  are 
conical,  but  broad  in  proportion  to  their  length,  thus 
presenting  a  great  difference  to  the  Alpine  forms. 
The  colour  is  dull  scarlet.  First-class  Certificate  to 
Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  gardener  to  Leopold  de  Roth¬ 
schild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton  ;  Messrs. 
Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  Kent ;  and  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  by  all  of  whom 
it  was  exhibited. 
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With  the  shortening  of  days  we  may  soon  expect  a 
change  in  the  weather,  therefore,  preparations  should 
be  made  for  covering  tender  vegetables  in  case  of 
frost.  On  account  of  the  long  spell  of  dry  weather 
the  soil  has  become  very  parched,  therefore,  growth 
is  more  hardy  and  not  so  liable  to  be  injured  as  when 
showery  weather  has  prevailed  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature  may 
come  at  any  time  and  find  one  unprepared. 

Peas  that  were  sown  in  frames  or  on  borders  with 
a  view  of  having  lights  placed  over  them,  should  not 
be  left  longer  unprotected  at  night,  though  air  should 
be  freely  admitted  or  mildew  will  soon  make  its 
appearance.  Both  soil  and  foliage  should  be 
moistened  that  a  healthy  growth  may  be  promoted. 
Peas,  as  all  gardeners  should  know,  will  not  stand  a 
close,  damp  atmosphere,  but  they  delight  in  plenty  of 
moisture,  provided  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

French  Beans  that  were  sown  in  frames  ought 
also  to  be  well  looked  after,  for  if  we  should  have 
favourable  weather  during  October  fair  crops  may  be 
gathered  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat.  A  sowing 
should  now  be  made  in  a  pit  where  heat  can  be 
applied  to  succeed  those  grown  in  cold  frames.  By 
the  time  such  sowings  are  in  bloom  the  days  will  be 
short,  therefore,  do  not  overcrowd  the  plants  at  the 
commencement,  and  admit  all  the  air  possible  in 
favourable  weather. 

The  lifting  and  storing  of  the  root  crop  such  as 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  etc.  will  soon  need  attention, 
though  the  longer  these  can  remain  in  the  open 
ground  the  better.  When  lifting  choose  a  fine  day 
that  the  soil  may  not  cling  to  the  roots.  Carrots  are 
best  stored  away  in  a  cool  shed,  the  cooler  the  better 
so  long  as  severe  frost  is  excluded,  the  object  being 
to  have  the  roots  under  cover  when  wanted,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  making  growth  as  long  as 
possible.  Beet  may  be  stored  in  the  same  way. 
Parsnips  are  much  sweeter  when  left  in  the  ground 


till  wanted  for  use,  Put  a  stock  should  always  be  had 
in  readiness  in  case  of  severe  weather.  Salsify  and 
Scozonera  may  be  stored  in  the  same  way  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  Carrots. 

Where  not  already  done  prepare  the  ground  for 
transplanting  spring  Cabbage,  as  the  sooner  this  is 
done  the  better.  It  may  be  necessary  to  water  until 
the  roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  soil,  but  this  should 
be  discontinued  when  rain  falls.  Where  ground  is 
limited  a  row  of  Lettuce  may  be  sown  or  planted 
between  the  Cabbage,  as  the  former  will  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  other  till  growth  commences  in 
spring. 

The  earthing-up  of  early  Celery  will  now  need 
attention.  In  doiDg  this  care  must  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  of  the  soil  from  getting  into  the  hearts  of 
the  plants.  Where  the  soil  is  stiff  and  retentive  a 
little  sand  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  leaf 
stalks  is  very  beneficial.  Do  not  use  soil  for  earth¬ 
ing  that  contains  a  quantity  of  half-decayed  manure, 
as  this  is  a  harbour  for  worms  and  slugs.  A  dusting 
of  soot  round  the  plants  will  usually  keep  these  at 
bay.  The  late  lots  should  not  be  earthed-up  until  there 
is  danger  of  severe  frost,  for  the  longer  the  soil  can 
be  kept  from  the  stems  the  more  hardy  will  they  be, 
and  therefore  better  able  to  resist  the  frost  should  it 
be  very  severe  later  on  .—  Kitchen  Gardener. 
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The  Stove. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  bright  weather  shows  no 
signs  of  breaking  up.  The  great  heat  is  gone,  and 
we  have  now  to  face  cool  nights,  even  although  the 
days  are  still  warm.  The  heat  of  the  sun,  even 
when  it  is  husbanded  as  far  as  possible  by  shutting 
the  house  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  will  have  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  fair  amount  of  fire-heat.  In  this 
direction,  however,  a  good  deal  of  discretion  is 
necessary,  for  to  drive  the  fires  hard  when  there  is 
no  necessity  for  it  is  worse  than  waste. 

Air  should  be  given  with  freedom  during  the 
mornings,  and  even  though  the  top  ventilators  are 
closed  about  2  p.m.,  or  2.30  p.m.,  the  bottom  ones 
should  remain  open.  The  tissues  of  the  plants  are 
fairly  hard  now,  and  can  stand  with  impunity  a  little 
exposure.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  need  for  the  blinds 
after  the  commencement  of  October,  except  in  the 
case  ot  Ferns  which,  if  the  bright  weather  lasts, 
must  be  shaded  for  another  couple  of  weeks  yet. 
Ordinary  foliage  and  flowering  plants  are,  however, 
well  able  to  bear  the  sun  now,  and  no  fear  of  burn¬ 
ing  need  be  entertained.  The  blinds  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  taken  down,  dried,  labelled,  and  put  away 
for  another  year,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  usual  to 
employ  them  for  protecting  the  house  during  frosty 
weather.  Corners  and  angles  of  the  house  which 
have  been  painted  over  with  Summer  Cloud, 
whitening,  or  other  shading  preparation  should  be 
washed  clean  without  delay.  This  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  if  the  syringe,  or  better  still  the  garden- 
engine,  and  a  good  mop  on  a  long,  stout  handle  are 
requisitioned. 

Bougainvilleas. — The  blooming  season  is  now 
over,  and  the  plants  are  maturing  their  growths. 
This  may  be  hastened  in  some  respects  by  cutting 
out  a  few  of  the  shoots  so  that  the  light  and  air  may 
get  free  play.  Too  much  cutting,  however,  is  to  be 
avoided.  Give  no  manurial  stimulants,  but  only 
clear  water,  and  even  the  supply  of  this  may  be  cur¬ 
tailed  to  some  extent.  Flants  in  pots  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  but  owing  to  their  root-room  being 
very  limited  they  do  not  make  such  luxurious 
growth  as  the  plants  growing  in  borders,  and  hence 
there  is  no  need  for  thinning  of  the  growths  now. 

Allamandas  also  should  have  all  manures  with¬ 
held  from  them.  They  are  still  producing  a  few 
flowers  at  the  tips  of  the  youngest  shoots,  and  these 
must  not  be  despised.  Although  Allamandas  are 
slow  in  ripening  up,  it  is  not  wise  to  cut  off  their 
water  supply  prematurely,  or  they  suffer. 

Caladiums. — With  very  few  exceptions  these  have 
all  reached  the  limit  of  growth  for  the  season. 
Once  they  pass  this  they  become  rather  unsightly 
looking  objects,  and  thus  it  will  be  well  to  take  them 
all  out  of  the  stove,  and  put  them  in  a  warm  pit  by 
themselves,  where  they  will  be  able  to  finish  off 
gradually,  and  look  as  forlorn  as  they  like.  Keep 
the  syringe  well  at  work  among  them  twice  a  day  as 
long  as  there  are  any  leaves  to  syringe.  Caladiums 


do  not  like  the  severe  drjing-off  that  is  often  given  to 
them,  and  thus  it  should  not  be  attempted.  Cala¬ 
diums  require  to  be  kept  in  a  fairly  high  temperature 
for  the  winter,  and  if  a  place  can  be  found  for  them 
in  the  intermediate  stove  it  will  he  found  to  suit  them 
well. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory. 

Most  of  the  summer  occupants  of  the  conservatory 
have  reached  the  end  of  their  tether  for  this  season. 
F uchsias  that  have  gone  out  of  flower  may  be  at  once 
removed  to  a  corner  ofthe  frameyard,  where  they  may 
stay  until  severe  frost  renders  their  removal  to 
winter  quarters  necessary.  Coleuses  that  have  now 
put  on  a  very  leggy  appearance  may  be  thrown  away 
after  the  cuttings  have  been  taken  off  them.  Celo- 
sias,  although  the  plumes  may  continue  bright  and 
clear  for  some  time  yet,  are  damping  off  a  good  deal, 
and  thus  they  have  to  go.  Tuberous  Begonias  are, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  entirely  past  their  best. 
They  may  be  taken  out,  therefore,  and  consigned  to 
a  vacant  cold  frame  to  finish.  If  necessary,  the 
stakes  may  be  taken  out  of  them,  for  as  they  will  be 
stood  nearly  pot  thick  the  growths  will  support  each 
other.  They  will  want  very  little  water,  but  should 
be  given  plenty  of  air  during  fine  weather. 

After  this  clearance  a  good  deal  of  room  will  be 
available  in  the  conservatory,  but  although  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  fill  up  with  stuff  that  is  in 
flower  at  present  the  earlier  Chrysanthemums  which 
have  the  buds  well  developed  will  come  in  well  for 
places  where  fairly  tall  plants  are  required.  Lilium 
speciosum  album  and  L.  s.  rubrum  which  have  been 
retarded  by  keeping  them  in  a  shady  corner  out-of- 
doors,  come  in  admirably  at  this  juncture,  and  the 
earliest  Chrysanthemums  such  as  Madame  Des- 
granges,  Geo.  Wermig,  Harvest  Home,  Flora,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Masse,  and  M.  Gustave  Grunerwald  are  also 
in  full  beauty. 

Clerodendron  fallax. — There  is  no  more  con¬ 
spicuous  subject  in  the  conservatory  at  the  present 
time  than  this  Clerodendron.  Its  foliage  in  itself  is 
handsome,  and  when  surmounted  by  the  large  erect 
panicle  of  coral-red  flowers,  we  have  a  plant  that 
has  few  equals  for  decorative  purposes.  Seedlings 
always  make  the  best  plants,  for  they  grow  away 
more  vigorously,  and  flower  more  freely  than  cut¬ 
tings.  Specimens,  formed  of  two  or  three-year-old 
plants,  with  a  number  of  heads  are  only  qualified 
successes,  and  the  young,  year-old  seedlings  have 
it  every  way. 

Hard-wooded  Plants  .  —  Ericas,  Epacrises, 
Boronias,  Azaleas,  and  other  hard-wooded  plants 
that  have  been  out-of-doors  for  the  last  couple  of 
months  should  now  be  taken  in-doors  without  delay. 
Give  the  Ericas  a  light  corner  of  the  house  where 
they  will  be  sheltered  from  draughts,  since  it  is  only 
in  such  a  position  that  they  can  hope  to  escape  the 
scourge  mildew.  Azaleas  will  need  to  be  well 
cleansed  before  they  are  taken  into  the  house. 
Thrips  have  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity 
during  the  dry  weather,  and  they  are  very  partial  to 
Azaleas.  The  plants  should  be  laid  on  their  sides 
and  syringed  with  a  fairly  strong  solution  of  Nicotine 
Soap,  washing  this  off  subsequently  with  clear  water 
vigorously  applied.  Growth  is  sound  and  well 
matured  this  year,  and  the  plants  are  well  set  with 
buds  so  that  we  may  look  for  a  good  crop  of  flowers 
both  on  those  plants  which  are  forced  early,  and  on 
those  that  are  allowed  to  come  along  a  little  later. 

Tree  Carnations. — In  order  to  do  these  properly 
a  light  and  airy  house  is  required.  If  it  is  furnished 
with  a  tiered  stage,  so  much  the  better,  for  the 
plants  are  tten  lifted  near  to  the  light,  and  the 
growth  is  shorter,  jointed  and  sturdier.  Clean  the 
plants  over  carefully  prior  to  bringing  them  in,  re¬ 
moving  all  yellow  leaves  and  moss  from  the  surface 
soil,  and  washing  the  pots.  Tie  all  the  growths  in 
neatly,  for  they  are  brittle  and  may  easily  be  broken 
out  in  tbe  shifting,  unless  they  are  previously 
secured. 

Zonal  I  elargoniums,  that  have  been  flowering 
all  the  summer  under  glass,  may  be  cut  back  now 
and  placed  in  cold  frames  to  break  into  growth  at 
their  leisure.  Plants  which  have  been  grown  on 
expressly  for  winter  flowering  are  now  sturdy  speci¬ 
mens,  with  very  hard,  short-jointed  wood.  A  batch 
of  plants  may  now  be  allowed  to  develop  their  flower 
buds  so  that  they  may  be  in  bloom  by  the  end  of 
October.  The  rest  of  the  plants  may  have  their 
buds  picked  off  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  but  they 
should  be  brought  indoors  within  the  course  of  the 
next  week. — A.  S.  G. 
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INTS  FOR  mMATEURS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

It  is  always  provoking  to  grow  on  a  plant  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  and  expend  upon  it  a  vast  amount 
of  pains,  and  then  for  all  these  labours  to  be  brought 
to  nought,  and  yet  we  fear  this  is  a  comparatively 
common  occurrence  amongst  Chrysanthemum 
growers.  Not  infrequently  the  grower  is  congratu¬ 
lating  himself  upon  the  healthy  and  vigorous  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  plants,  and  watches  the  swelling  buds 
with  pride  and  joy  when  something  seems  to  go 
wrong  with  them  all  at  once — perhaps  an  accident 
occurs  and  some  of  them  are  broken  out,  or  they 
may  damp  off,  or  bugbear  of  Chrysanthemistes,  they 
may  come  “  hard,"  in  which  condition  they  are 
worse  than  useless. 

The  present  season  is  a  very  critical  one  with 
Chrysanthemums,  and  at  no  time  of  the  year  must 
the  grower  be  more  on  the  alert  than  now.  It  is 
natural,  of  course,  that  the  interest  felt  by  the  grower 
in  his  plants  should  increase  as  the  time  wears  on  and 
the  season  when  he  is  to  reap  the  reward  of  his 
labours,  if  the  fates  are  propitious,  approaches. 

Snapping  of  Bads.  -There  are  many  complaints 
heard  about  the  snapping  or  breaking  out  of  buds 
about  this  time,  and  those  whose  plants  suffer  in  this 
fashion  are  often  inclined  to  inveigh  very  heavily 
against  what  they  term  the  bad  tricks  of  certain 
varieties,  and  to  lay  all  the  blame  for  the  catastrophe 
upon  these  “tricks."  Now  it  is  true  that  some  varie¬ 
ties,  such,  for  instance,  as  Mrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey  and 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  are  particularly  brittle,  and  it  is 
oftentimes  highly  provoking  to  see  shoot  after  shoot 
snapped  off  them  by  a  puff  of  wind  when  other  varie¬ 
ties  are  never  in  danger  for  a  moment ;  but  the  whole 
of  the  blame  should  not  be  laid  to  the  credit  of  this 
liability,  for  something,  at  least,  can  be  done  to 
guard  against  the  calamity.  “  Forewarned  is  fore¬ 
armed,"  and  the  motto  should  be  applied  here  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  Many  cultivators  aggravate  the  evil, 
however,  by  tying  the  plants  too  closely  to  their 
supports.  Of  course  this  is  done  with  a  view  to 
rendering  the  plants  secure,  but  a  moment's  reflec¬ 
tion  will  convince  anyone  that  a  squall  of  wind 
striking  a  large  and  heavy  bud,  when  the  shoot  bear¬ 
ing  it  is  tied  tightly  to  a  stake  or  wire  stretched 
horizontally,  the  shoot  has  very  little  play,  and  the 
stem  of  the  bud  has  to  bear  the  whole  of  the  strain, 
which  is  occasionally  beyond  its  powers  of  resistance. 
Instead  of  tying  the  shoots  in  tightly,  therefore,  it  is 
advisable  to  secure  them  by  strings  which  will 
prevent  them  from  flapping  about  too  much,  but  will 
give  them  a  certain  amount  of  play.  The  plant  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  follow  its  natural  inclination  of 
bringing  its  shoots  into  line  with  the  direction  of  the 
wind  which  will  thus  strike  the  stem  of  the  bud  at 
an  angle,  and  with  correspondingly  less  force. 

Bads  Damping. — I  have  noticed  at  least  two  cases 
during  the  last  fortnight  where  buds  borne  by 
exceptionally  vigorous  plants  have  damped  off  instead 
of  swelling  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  both  cases  the 
buds  had  been  taken  very  early,  the  shoots  surround¬ 
ing  the  buds  had  all  been  removed  at  the  same  time 
and  the  plants  had  all  been  fed  very  heavily  with 
chemical  manures.  Here,  at  least  three  mistakes 
were  apparent,  and  it  is  really  small  wonder  that 
when  the  three  came  into  operation  simultaneously 
that  disaster  followed.  To  take  the  buds  very  early 
is  a  proceeding  always  fraught  with  more  or  less 
danger,  for  very  early  buds  have  a  great  tendency  to 
come  “  hard  "  or  deformed,  when  a  later  one  gives 
every  satisfaction.  Of  course  it  is  always  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  “take"  a  good  bud  if  it  appears  anywhere 
near  the  time,  but  in  such  cases  the  removal  of  the 
shoots  which  are  to  be  seen  around  these  buds  should 
be  done  gradually.  It  is  even  advisable  to  allow 
some  of  these  shoots  to  remain  until  they  get  several 
inches  in  length  ;  indeed,  one  of  our  most  successful 
trade  growers  in  the  country  told  me,  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  week,  that  on  his  plants 
of  G.  J.  Warren  there  were  shoots  4  in.  or  5  in. 
in  length  which  he  had  been  forced  to  allow  to 
remain  as  a  sort  of  safety  valve  for  the  rush  of  sap 
which,  if  it  had  been  pent  up,  would  have  ruined  the 
buds  entirely. 

The  question  of  feeding  is  indeed  one  upon  which 
it  does  not  seem  possible  to  be  silent.  Manures  both 
chemical  and  natural  are  very  good  things 


undoubtedly,  but  the  old  saw  says  that  one  can  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  in  no  instance  is  this  a 
more  palpable  truth  than  with  Chrysanthemums. 
The  natural  tendency  of  the  plants  to  deep  feeding 
leads  many  gardeners  to  give  them  a  surfeit  of 
stimulants.  A  start  is  made  in  this  direction  by 
mixing  a  lot  of  chemicals  with  the  potting  soil,  a 
proceeding  requiring  the  utmost  care  at  any  time  and 
with  anything,  and  in  many  hands  a  most  pernicious 
one.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  never 
to  be  recommended  under  any  circumstances,  for 
soils  vary  considerably  in  the  richness  of  their  plant 
food  stores,  but  at  least  where  ordinarily  good  loam 
is  procurable,  I  would  strongly  advise  every  amateur 
to  steer  clear  of  the  chemical  manure  sack,  and 
not  to  be  cajoled  or  persuaded  into  mixing  an  ounce 
of  it  with  the  soil.  The  advice  may  be  considered 
extreme  by  some,  but  at  least  it  is  absolutely  safe, 
and  it  is  better  to  be  safe  than  brilliant  and — unsafe. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  get  a  hold  of  the  too  rich  soil 
they  commence  by  making  rank  growth,  they  show 
their  buds  too  early,  they  are  taken  somewhat  care¬ 
lessly,  and  the  feeding  with  chemicals  is  kept  up  the 
whole  time.  Here  are  all  the  elements  of  failure, 
of  hard  buds,  damped  buds,  and  badly  coloured 
blooms,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  too  frequently  a  faithful  description  of  the 
system  followed. 

The  drought  of  the  past  two  months  has  probably 
aggravated  the  evil  in  many  quarters.  The  plants 
have,  like  other  things,  dried  up  rapidly  under  the 
influence  of  an  almost  tropical  sun,  and  the  water 
can  has  had  to  be  kept  busily  at  work,  some  of  the 
more  vigorous  plants  having  needed  water  three 
times  a  day.  This  has  caused  a  good  deal  more 
liquid  manure  than  usual  to  be  given  than  there  has 
been  any  need  for,  for  the  quantity  of  “  food  ’ '  required 
by  a  plant  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat. 
During  hot  weather,  of  course,  the  soil  gets  dry  very 
much  quicker  than  it  does  during  dull  weather,  both 
because  the  leaves  are  carrying  on  transpiration  of 
water  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  and  the  roots  have  to 
work  harder  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  and  also 
because  the  moisture  is  being  directly  evaporated 
from  the  soil  in  the  pots.  But  clear  water  is  all  that 
is  wanted  in  most  cases,  twice  or  at  the  most  thrice 
a  week  being  often  enough  to  give  stimulants,  which 
even  then  should  be  on  the  weak  side. 

Housing  the  Plants. — Although  during  one 
evening  there  was  a  ground  frost  of  30  there  has  not 
been  a  night  cold  enough  to  injure  the  plants,  but  the 
season,  during  which  it  will  be  safe  to  leave  them  out 
of  doors,  has  nearly  reached  its  limit ;  for  with 
October  here,  the  year  is  well  advanced.  Still,  the 
plants  should  remain  out  of  doors  as  long  as  the 
weather  permits,  both  for  their  own  direct  advantage, 
and  also  because  it  is  difficult  to  find  house  room  for 
them  very  early  in  the  autumn.  Peach  houses  or 
Vineries  are  generally  in  requisition,  and  in  these  the 
leaves  are  still  hanging  thickly,  and  are  likely  to 
hang  for  some  time  yet.  The  “  ’Mums'  would  not 
get  enough  light  in  such  positions,  and  hence  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  them  out  of  doors  as  long  as  it  is 
possible.  Meanwhile  the  ripening  of  Vines  and 
Peaches  should  be  expedited  by  all  legitimate  means. 
The  leaves  must  not  be  forced  off,  nor  an  artificial 
appearance  of  maturity  imparted  to  them  by  neglect¬ 
ing  to  give  water,  but  they  should  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  weather,  and  Nature  will  do  the  rest. — Rex. 

AN  AMATEUR'S  FUCHSIAS. 

Mr.  A.  Luce,  of  18,  Falcon  Grove,  Battersea,  is  a 
most  enthusiastic  amateur  gardener.  In  the  con¬ 
fined  limits  of  a  town  backyard  he  has,  by  means  of 
patience  and  a  good  deal  of  work,  accomplished 
much.  His  greenhouse  is  a  much  larger  and  more 
roomy  building  than  the  majority  of  amateurs' 
greenhouses,  and  be  has  taken  advantage  of  this  to 
go  in  for  a  nice  selection  of  greenhouse  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  succulents.  These  he  grows 
with  considerable  success,  as  a  recent  peep  at  his 
greenhouse  convinced  us.  Mr.  Luce's  chief  pride, 
however,  is  in  his  Fuchsias.  He  has  two  large 
plants  which  are  accommodated  in  big  wooden  tubs, 
and  upon  these  two  plants  he  sets  not  a  little  store, 
as  well  he  might,  for  they  are  a  great  credit  to  him. 
Both  these  plants  are  trained  upon  tall,  flat,  wire 
trellises  of  balloon-shaped  outline,  the  growths  being 
equally  disposed  over  the  whole  area.  The  taller  of 
the  two  plants  is  about  12  ft.  in  height,  and  4  ft.  or 
5  ft.  in  width.  Both  have  flowered  freely,  and  are  a 
great  ornament  to  the  conservatory. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"  Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Storing  Onions. — Rob. :  The  best  place  to  store 
Onions  is  in  a  cool,  dry  shed.  They  should  be 
spread  out  in  a  single  layer,  not  only  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  heated  but  also  to  admit  of  their 
being  looked  over  occasionally  and  any  bad  ones 
that  may  be  found  removed.  If  you  have  no  shed, 
room  or  other  place  under  cover  the  bulbs  may  be 
tied  in  bunches  and  hung  against  a  wall  of  the  house 
under  the  shelter  of  the  eaves.  We  have  known 
Onions  keep  very  well  when  treated  thus.  Cold 
does  not  hurt  them,  but  you  must  take  care  when 
the  bulbs  are  frozen  not  to  handle  them,  for  if  you 
do  they  will  go  rotten  wherever  they  are  touched. 
If  you  leave  them  alone  they  will  thaw  gradually  and 
will  take  no  hurt. 

Fern  to  Name. — Jos. :  The  Fern  is  Adiantum 
cuneatum  grandiceps,  a  pretty,  crested  variety  of  the 
common  Maidenhair  Fern.  It  is  a  strong  growing 
plant  and  we  have  seen  very  large  specimens  of  it 
from  time  to  time.  It  requires  a  warm  house  to  do 
it  properly. 


Apple  Wellington. — M.  C. :  The  three  so-called 
varieties  Wellington,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  and  Nor- 
manton  Wonder  are  practically  identical,  and  the 
alleged  difference  between  them  is  purely  a  matter  of 
imagination.  You  will  find  as  much  difference  between 
fruits  taken  from  the  same  tree  as  between  these 
varieties.  You  would  not  be  able  to  show  a  dish  of 
two  of  them  as  distinct  sorts  in  the  same  collection 
of  Apples. 


Second  Crop  Pears. — M.  C. :  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  name  Pears  in  such  an  immature  condition. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  accounts  this  year  of 
Pears  blooming  the  second  time,  so  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fairly  common  occurrence.  Two 
years  ago  you  will  remember  that  a  number  of 
similar  instances  was  chronicled. 


Grape  Lady  Downe’s  Seedling  —  T.  May  :  This 
variety  is  noted  as  being  a  bad  “  setter,”  so  the 
ragged  looking  bunches  of  which  you  complain  are 
not  the  only  ones  in  the  kingdom.  Next  year  you 
should  give  some  extraneous  aids  to  the  fertilisation 
of  the  flowers,  such  as  by  tapping  the  rods,  or  brush¬ 
ing  the  bunches  over  lightly  with  a  rabbit’s  tail,  or 
even  employing  pollen  from  another  variety  that 
naturally  produces  more  than  does  the  Lady  Downe's. 


Peaches.— J.  N. :  If  you  want  to  cover  the  wall 
quickly  you  must  plant  two  series  of  trees,  the  one 
lot  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  and  the  other 
to  cover  the  upper  half.  Dwarf,  fan-shaped  trees 
will  soon  spread  over  the  lower  part,  but  for  the 
second  tier  you  must  have  trees  with  a  clean  stem  of 
say  about  4  ft.  with  a  nice  spreading  head.  These 
trees  may  be  planted  between  the  dwarfs  and  trained 
in  the  usual  way.  The  cost  of  planting  in  this 
fashion  will,  of  course,  be  greater  but  the  crop  of  fruit 
will  also  be  greater,  so  that  the  increase  in  the  outlay 
and  the  increase  in  the  return  will  be  about  equal. 
By  taking  a  larger  quantity  of  trees  you  should  be 
able  to  get  them  at  a  cheaper  rate. 


Thunbergia  alata. — M.  M. :  Although  this  pretty 
climber  requires  heat  to  enable  the  seeds  to  germin¬ 
ate  quickly  and  the  young  plants  to  reach  a  good 
size  it  will  do  very  well  in  the  greenhouse  during  the 
summer  months,  and  even  out  of  doors  if  it  is  given 
suitable  soil.  If  you  go  to  Hyde  Park  during  the 
next  week  or  two  you  will  find  that  it  has  been  used, 
not  far  from  the  Stanhope  Gate  in  Park  Lane,  for 
covering  the  bare  bases  of  some  specimen  scented 
Pelargoniums  that  have  been  plunged  in  the  grass. 
The  plants  are  vigorous  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
are  flowering  well,  which  they  will  probably  continue 
to  do  until  frost  comes. 

Mr.  Dodwell's  Carnations. — P.  Taylor  :  Mr.  Dod- 
well  has  been  dead  for  some  time  now,  and  his  heirs 
do  not  carry  on  the  business  in  Carnations.  His 
address  was,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 
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Agaves  (A.  americana  particularly)  are  often  met 
with  growing  and  flowering  on  bare  and  rocky  banks. 

The  Acacias  in  flower  in  January  and  February 
are  indeed  a  wonderful  sight.  They  are  simply 
masses  of  yellow,  and  when  lit  up,  as  it  were,  by  the 
bright  southern  sun,  the  effect  they  produce,  outlined 
against  the  deep  blue  sky,  is  very  fine. 

Palms,  except  in  the  open  spaces,  or  along  the  sea 
shore  of  towns,  are  not  usually  seen  outside  the  gar¬ 
dens. 

Although  I  think  I  have  now  particularised  enough 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the 
ordinary  vegetation  of  this  district,  I  must  not  forget 
to  make  mention  of  the  Roses,  which  seem  to  con¬ 
front  one  whichever  way  one  turns.  In  fact,  to  quote 
our  Poet  Laureate, 

"  Everywhere  are  Roses,  Roses, 

Here  a-blow,  and  there  a-bud, 

Here  in  pairs,  and  there  in  posies." 

The  luxuriant  growth  the  Rose  trees  make  under 
the  favourable  conditions  enjoyed  here  is  surprising. 

Although  these  various  plants  that  I  have 
mentioned  are  so  much  at  home  and  thrive  so 
admirably,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  most  of  them 
have  been  introduced  from  foreign  lands,  and  the 
fact  of  their  now  being  so  numerous  and  widely 
spread  is  due  to  the  genial  climatic  surroundings, 
aided,  no  doubt,  by  the  hand  of  the  gardener. 

Let  us  turn  now  for  a  moment  to  the  Riviera  gar¬ 
dens  proper.  Notwithstanding  their  comparatively 
recent  formation,  these  gardens,  at  present,  have  a 
most  varied  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  almost  tropical 
in  character. 

Palms,  which  form  the  principal  feature,  must  first 
be  mentioned.  Phoenix  canariensis  is  one  of  the 
most  commonly  planted  and  succeeds  well.  This 
and  Washingtonia  filifera  are  frequently  planted 
alternately  in  avenues,  and  have  a  fine,  bold  appear¬ 
ance.  Phoenix  dactylifera  (the  Date  Palm)  [is  also 
abundant.  In  some  gardens  it  produces  and  ripens 
its  fruit.  This  species  is  largely  planted  along  the 
sea  shore  at  Cannes,  Nice,  and  other  towns. 

Cocos  plumosa  develops  into  a  large  tree.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  it  50  ft.  high.  Some  of 
the  older  specimens  flower  and  fruit  annually.  Cocos 
australis  is  a  fine  decorative  plant.  It  is  here  known 
under  the  names  of  C.  campestris  and  C.  Bonneti. 
Two  other  species  of  Cocos,  C.  Yatai,  and  C. 
Blumenavii  also  resemble  it  to  a  great  extent.  Cocos 
flexuosa  is  a  handsome  Palm  and  thrives  well. 

Trachycarpus  excelsus,  and  Chamaerops  humilis 
are  the  hardiest,  the  latter  being  indigenous  to  this 
part  of  Europe. 

Phoenix  sylvestris,  Sabal  umbraculifera,  Brahea 
Roezlii,  and  B.  nitida,  Jubea  spectabilis  and  Cycas 
revoluta,  are  others  generally  grown. 

The  magnificent  clumps  of  Bamboos  are  a  feature 
of  the  Riviera  gardens.  They  reach  a  height  of  30  ft. 
or  more.  Where  an  effective  screen  is  wanted  by  the 
boundary  wall  of  the  garden  Bamboos  are  often 
planted  and  rapidly  form  an  ornamental  hedge. 
Kentias  and  Arecas  will  only  succeed  in  the  warmer 
and  more  sheltered  parts  of  the  Riviera.  Conifers 
are  not  largely  represented.  Araucarias,  notably 
Bidwillii,  excelsa,  and  brasiliensis  do  well,  while  A. 
imbricata  does  not  succeed  ;  the  soil  does  not  seem 
to  suit  it  at  all. 

Aralia  Sieboldii  and  its  variegated  form,  Beaucar- 
neas,  Dracaenas,  Yuccas,  Aloes,  and  Agaves  are 
common  subjects  for  garden  decoration.  Agave 
americana,  A.  salmeana,  A.  ferox,  and  A.  applanata 
are  those  most  generally  met  with.  Acacia  dealbata, 
A.  cyanophylla,  A.  cultriformis,  A.  longifolia,  and 
others  add  greatly  to  the  sub-tropical  beauty  of  these 
gardens. 

Magnolia  grandiflora  attains  a  height  of  50  ft.,  and 
is  a  magnificent  sight  in  the  month  of  September, 
when  covered  with  its  large  white  flowers.  Camellias 
and  Gardenia  radicans  grow  and  flower  well.  The 
latter  has  to  be  protected  in  winter. 

Not  a  little  of  the  charm  of  Riviera  gardens  is  due 
to  the  rich  and  varied  collection  of  climbing  plants. 
Bougainvillea  spectabilis  clothes  many  of  the  villas  ; 
it  is  in  full  flower  in  January,  and  presents  a  very 
bright  picture.  Tecoma  radicans,  and  T.  Smithii 
produce  their  highly  coloured  flowers  in  profusion, 
while  the  Banksian  Roses,  Bignonias,  Kennedyas 
Lantanas,  Plumbagos,  Solanum  jasminoides, 
Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  and  many  more  provide 
towards  a  floral  display  almost  beyond  the  imagina¬ 


tion  of  one  who  has  not  seen  these  plants  other  than 
as  grown  in  our  greenhouses.  The  cultivated  Roses 
almost  deserve  a  chapter  to  themselves.  Many  of 
our  most  familiar  varieties  are  found  here,  but  they 
grow  out  of  all  recognition,  forming  enormous 
bushes. 

The  flower  beds  of  these  gardens  present  a  great 
variety  of  form  and  colour.  Such  gorgeous  displays, 
as  one  sees  there,  during  winter,  at  once  strike  the 
visitor  to  the  Mediterranean  shores.  To  keep  these 
beds  bright  from  November  to  April,  two  almost  dis¬ 
tinct  plantings  are  necessary.  The  plants  put  out 
in  November  furnish  the  first  display,  and  are  sup¬ 
planted  about  February  by  their  floral  successors. 

As  the  season  is  so  short,  the  majority  of  the 
plants  are  necessarily  near  the  flowering  stage  when 
transferred  to  the  beds  The  primary  occupants  of 
these  are  usually  Salvias,  Daisies,  Primulas,  Pansies, 
Solanums,  Carnations,  &c.  Of  Salvias,  S.  patens 
and  S.  splendens  are  perhaps  the  most  largely  used. 
The  Daisies  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  colour 
and  in  these  respects  they  surpass  our  English  ones. 
Of  Primulas,  though  the  white  and  various  shades  of 
red  are  pleasing,  by  far  the  most  effective  are  the 
blue  ones.  These  are  generally  placed  in  well 
shaded  positions  where  their  colour  is  shown  off  to 
perfection.  The  Pansies  retain  their  positions  till 
the  end  of  the  season ;  by  that  time  they  have 
developed  into  splendid  clumps,  covered  with  fine 
large  blooms.  Solanum  capsicastrum  and  S.  cilia- 
tum  in  small  beds  are  very  attractive  when  in  fruit. 

The  above  mentioned  plants  are  followed  by  Ciner¬ 
arias,  Freesias,  Ranunculuses,  Hyacinthses,  Tulips, 
&c.  The  Cinerarias  form  the  most  gorgeous  beds  of 
all.  Sometimes  as  many  as  600  plants— comprising 
an  endless  variety  of  colours — are  put  into  one  bed, 
the  effect  of  which  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  At  Frogmore  last  spring,  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  several  beds  were  filled  with  Cinerarias  and 
were  quite  a  success.  With  a  little  protection  given 
at  night,  they  were  almost  as  fresh  at  the  end  of  a 
month  as  when  put  out. 

Anemones  do  very  well  on  the  Riviera.  Mixed 
beds  of  them  are  often  seen.  A.  fulgens  is  usually 
planted  in  beds  by  itself  and  the  multitude  of  bright 
red  star-like  flowers  it  produces  fully  justifies  this 
little  indulgence.  Freesias  and  Ranunculuses  blend  to¬ 
gether  admirably  and  seem  to  thrive  best  in  a  moist 
situation,  often  being  seen  in  beds  by  a  lake  or  rivu¬ 
let.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are  made  use  of  in  large 
quantities  for  bedding.  Their  beauty  is  intensified 
and  their  rich  colours  are  relieved  by  white  moss 
placed  over  the  surface  of  the  beds  after  planting  the 
bulbs. 

Clivias,  Spiraeas,  Azaleas,  Genistas,  and  Lilacs  are 
also  in  lesser  quantities  made  use  of  in  this  branch 
of  gardening.  Occasionally  one  meets  with  beds 
filled  with  forced  Roses,  of  such  varieties  as  La 
France,  Baroness  Rothschild  and  Ulrich  Brunner. 
Pteris  tremula  and  some  of  the  hardy  Adiantums  are 
planted  in  beds  with  various  other  plants.  I  think 
the  choicest  little  bed  I  remember  seeing  was  one 
composed  of  Amaryllis  in  flower,  with  a  groundwork 
of  Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris. 

The  routine  work  of  these  gardens  is  very  different 
to  that  of  our  English  ones.  In  April,  when  all  visi¬ 
tors  have  returned  northward,  the  lawns  are  roughly 
dug  over.  They  remain  in  this  state  throughout  the 
summer,  and  during  that  time  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  ploughed  fields.  It  is,  however,  quite 
necessary  to  treat  them  in  this  way,  otherwise  the 
grass  would  be  completely  burnt  up  by  the  hot  sun. 

In  October  the  lawns  are  again  dug  over,  levelled, 
raked  and  resown.  The  grass  begins  to  appear  in  a 
week  or  two  from  the  time  of  sowing  and  to  see  the 
green  blades  gradually  appearing  above  ground,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fresh  green  of  the  surrounding 
vegetation  after  the  recent  rains,  reminds  one  forcibly 
of  spring  in  England,  though  winter  is  really  about 
to  commence.  The  newly  sown  lawns,  especially 
those  on  a  slope,  are  often  damaged  and  somstimes 
partly  washed  away  by  the  heavy  autumn  rains. 
Every  garden  is  provided  with  stone  gutters  by  the 
sides  of  the  walks,  but  even  these  are  sometimes 
insufficient  to  carry  off  the  water  quickly  enough. 

The  summer  garden  work  consists  chiefly  of 
transplanting,  watering  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
various  flowering  plants  for  the  beds  in  winter. 
Pansies  are  raised  from  seed  sown  in  pans  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  placed  in  some  shady  spot  out¬ 
side.  When  large  enough  to  be  handled,  they  are 
pricked  off  into  carres,  that  is,  long,  narrow  beds 


prepared  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
so  as  to  retain  water.  They  remain  in  the  carres 
during  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  are  taken  up  as 
required. 

Carnations  are  generally  grown  from  cuttings, 
taken  off  early  in  January,  and  put  into  prepared 
carres  for  the  summer  months.  Any  flower  buds 
which  may  appear  during  that  time  are  pinched  off, 
with  the  result  that  the  plants  develop  a  bushy 
habit  of  growth.  Under  this  method  of  culture 
they  bloom  profusely  the  following  winter. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  grow  Cinerarias  here 
successfully,  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the  summer- 
They  have  to  be  grown  in  pots  in  the  shadiest  place 
that  can  be  found  for  them,  until  the  approach  of 
inclement  weather,  when  they  are  removed  to  cold 
frames.  As  signs  of  flowering  become  apparent 
they  are  gradually  inured  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so 
that  when  the  time  arrives  for  planting  they  may  be 
quite  hardened. 

I  must  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  more  com¬ 
mercial  aspect  of  Riviera  gardening — that  relating  to 
"The  Flower  Industry.” — "It  is  only  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  that  the  culture  of  flowers  along 
this  southern  coast  has  attained  its  present  large 
proportions.  The  area  devoted  to  flower  farms, 
where  whole  fields  are  cropped  with  beautiful  and 
odoriferous  flowers,  is  a  very  considerable  one,  and 
comprises  the  towns  of  Nice,  Cannes  and  Grasse. 
Certain  localities  in  this  area  have  their  own  peculiar 
floral  output,  for  instance,  Cannes,  Nice  and  Antibes 
are  famous  for  Roses ;  Grasse,  for  its  Jonquils, 
Violets,  Tuberoses,  Jasmine  and  Mignonette; 
Hyeres,  for  Violets  ;  and  the  suburbs  of  Cannes  for 
Pinks.  In  the  matter  of  profit  the  districts  of 
Cannes  and  Antibes  rank  first ;  excellent  returns  are 
also  secured  round  Golfe  Juan  and  Beaulieu.  The 
total  area  actually  cropped  with  flowers  is  nearly 
1,800  acres. 

"  In  summer  the  aim  of  cultivators  is  to  supply 
the  distilleries,  where  enormous  quantities  of  flowers 
are  used  for  making  scents,  essences  and  pomades. 
During  the  winter  season  they  chiefly  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  growing  cut  flowers  for  the  markets.  All 
the  most  delicate  flowers  are  grown  under  glass ;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nice,  Grasse  and  Mentone 
there  are  quite  200  acres  of  land  covered  with  glass 
frames  for  this  purpose.  Roses,  Lilac  and  Lily  of 
the  Valley  are  the  chief  flowers  raised  under  glass. 
Violets  are  generally  grown  in  the  shade  of  trees. 
Many  plants  are  simply  protected  by  matting,  can¬ 
vas  tents,  or  rough  houses  made  of  Palm  leaves. 

"  Much  of  the  success  of  Riviera  flower  farming 
lies  in  the  bloom  and  colour-producing  power  of  the 
southern  sun,  and  again,  the  industry  could  never 
have  succeeded  as  it  has  done,  were  it  not  for  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  railway  companies.  They 
guaranteed  the  quickest  trains  to  the  North,  accept¬ 
ing  the  flowers  packed  in  special  osier  baskets.  It  is 
thus  that  Nice,  Cannes,  &c.,  supply  London,  Berlin, 
Stockholm,  and  other  cities.  It  is  said  that  no  flowers 
are  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  as  the  parcels  are  too 
severely  handled  on  passing  through  the  Customs. 
The  price  of  flowers  depends  largely  upon  the 
weather  and  fashion. 

"  At  Cannes  Roses  range  from  2d.  to  7s.  perdoz. ; 
Pinks,  id.  to  4s.  ;  and  Orchids,  is.  6d.  to  3s.  Nar¬ 
cissi,  which  sell  at  one  time  for  id.  each,  can  at 
other  times  be  had  by  the  dozen  for  the  same  money. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  certain  flower  becomes 
fashionable— say  the  white  Carnation.  There  is 
then  a  run  upon  white  Carnations,  with  the  result 
that  they  rapidly  go  up  in  price.” 

In  packing  flowers  for  transport  great  care  is 
taken  to  have  them  dry.  The  more  delicate  ones, 
before  being  sent  away  are  hung  up  by  the  stalks  in 
a  room,  that  all  moisture  may  be  dispelled  from 
them.  In  packing  the  baskets  flowering  shoots  of 
Acacia  form  the  outer  layer,  the  centre  being  filled 
with  choicer  blooms  wrapped  in  tissue  paper. 

France  alone  consumes  half  of  the  Riviera  out¬ 
put  ;  gay  Paris,  with  its  numerous  flower  shops, 
fetes  and  other  festivities,  is,  of  course,  the  principal 
market. 

Having  now  outlined  the  development  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  horticulture  on  the  Riviera,  and  noted  a 
few  of  its  interesting  features,  I  would  like,  before 
concluding,  to  briefly  mention  some  of  the  best 
known  and  most  striking  gardens.  Beginning  at 
Grasse  we  here  find  Miss  Alice  Rothschild’s  villa 
domain,  whose  principal  feature  is  a  remarkable  wild 
garden.  This  extends  a  long  distance  up  the  side  of 
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a  mountain,  and  has  taken  a  long  time  to  form. 
Little  by  little  the  barren,  rocky  slopes  have  been 
altered,  drives  and  walks  have  been  formed,  and 
their  banks  clothed  with  various  alpine  plants. 
Spring-flowering  bulbs  are  planted  in  quantities, 
grottos  and  waterfalls  are  seen  here  and  there,  and 
occasionally  a  solitary  Palm  reminds  one  of  the 
summer  valleys  below.  With  all  this  still  remains 
the  natural  vegetation  of  Pines,  Olives  and  Oranges. 

[The  accompanying  illustration,  p.  73,  represents  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Brahea  nitida  growing  in  the 
garden  of  Lord  Brougham,  Chateau  Eleonore, 
Cannes.  A  few  leaves  of  a  Phoenix  may  also  be  seen 
on  the  left,  and  another  tree  on  the  right.  Ed  ] 

- »l— 

ALLINGTON  NURSERIES. 

(Concluded  from  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  824. ) 

In  our  previous  article  relating  to  the  Allington  Nur¬ 
series,  of  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone, 
we  dealt  with  the  various  fruits  for  which  the  firm  is 
celebrated.  We  may  say,  however,  that  though  Mr. 
George  Bunyard  is  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  pomo- 
logist,  he  also  takes  great  interest  in  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  of  which  he  has  got  together  an 
excellent  and  extensive  collection.  The  Old  Nur¬ 
series,  Maidstone,  also  contain  the  materials  for  a 
general  florist's  and  decorative  business. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  double  white  Chinese  Cherry  (Prunus  sinensis 
fl.  pi.)  is  well  known  for  its  general  utility  ;  and  to  it 
we  may  add  the  red  one,  P.  s.  fl.  pi.  rubra,  which 
looks  perfectly  happy,  and  flowers  as  well  as  its  com¬ 
panion.  Pourthiaea  villosa  is  a  Japanese  tree  which 
becomes  covered  in  autumn  with  flamed  fruit,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Fiery  Thorn.  Here  also  are 
some  choice  Hawthorns,  including  Crataegus  Korol- 
kowi,  with  large  deeply  cut  leaves ;  C.  Aronia,  with 
large,  pale  yellow  and  showy  fuits;  C.  punctata,  C. 
The  Mote,  and  C.  Carrieri,  the  latter  having  very 
distinct,  dark,  glossy-green  leaves,  quite  unlike  the 
more  common  Thorns.  The  purple-leaved  Prunus 
Pissardi  does  well  here.  Amongst  the  broad-leaved 
varieties  of  Ceanothus,  the  free-flowering  and  blue 
C.  Gloire  de  Versailles  is  still  reckoned  one  of  the 
hardiest  and  best.  As  grown  here  Phillyrea  decora 
has  much  broader  leaves  than  P.  vilmoriniana, 
though  both  are  handsome,  dwarf  and  bushy,  ever¬ 
green  shrubs.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Olearia 
Haastii,  clothed  with  small  leaves,  and  a  profusion 
of  white  flowers.  Another  beautiful  evergreen 
shrub  is  Osmanthus  myrtifolius,  like  a  broad¬ 
leaved  Myrtle  or  the  Myrtle-leaved  Orange. 
One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Dimorphanthus 
mandschuricus  we  have  seen  is  a  broad¬ 
headed  tree,  supported  by  a  stem,  6  in.  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  It  is  flowering  very  freely. 
The  weeping  form  of  the  Russian  Mulberry  (Morus 
alba  pendula)  has  drooping  branches  and  shining 
leaves,  and  would  make  an  interesting  little  lawn 
tree.  Well-known  ornamental  subjects  are  the 
purple  Hazel  (Corylus  Avellana  purpurea)  and  the 
plumy  Spiraea  ariaefolia. 

A  plantation  of  Conifers  contains  many  useful  and 
interesting  varieties  of  ornamental  species.  Cupres- 
sus  lawsoniana  nana  should  be  estimated  by  its  age 
rather  than  height,  but  C.  1.  versicolor  grows  more 
rapidly  and  has  yellow  and  green  foliage.  Two  fine 
yellow  varieties  of  the  western  Arbor  Vitae  are 
Thuya  occidentalis  lutea  and  T.  0.  aurea.  These 
are  supported  by  a  beautiful  yellow  form  named  T. 
Lobbii  semperaurea.  On  the  other  hand  T.  L. 
Columbia  is  variegated  with  yellow.  The  golden 
Larch  (Larix  leptolepis)  is  not  subject  to  the  same 
disease  which  decimates  its  European  congener.  In 
another  part  of  the  nursery  we  ran  across  another 
plantation  of  ornamental  Conifers,  including  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Spruce  named  Abies  omorita,  also  the  dwarf 
and  bushy  Picea  subalpina,  P.  nobilis,  P.  crassifolia 
and  the  weeping  Wellingtonia  glgantea  pendula. 
The  silvery  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca  is  a  beautiful 
tree  that  often  withstands  the  fogs  of  winter  about 
London  when  C.  Libani  and  most  others  shed  their 
leaves.  Akin  to  this  colour  is  Abies  parryana 
glauca,  one  of  the  blue  Spruces.  Lilacs  are  ripening 
strong,  flowering  growths. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  recognition  that  is  being 
given  to  plants  having  richly  tinted  leaves  in  autumn 
and  in  this  category  we  place  Berberis  Thunbergii, 
Liquidambar  styraciSua  and  others.  The  Tree  Hop 
(Ptelea  trifoliata),  Sassafras  officinalis,  Rhodotypus 


kerrioides  and  Populus  trichocarpa  are  still  rare 
things  in  private  collections.  The  latter  promises  to 
make  a  beautiful  town  tree  of  moderate  size.  Beau¬ 
tiful  and  neat  growing  shrubby  Spiraeas  are  S.  Pal- 
lasii  and  S.  atrosanguinea.  The  hybrid  Philadel- 
phus  Lemoinei  is  already  well  received  in  many  gar¬ 
dens,  of  which  it  is  a  conspicuous  ornament  in  July. 
The  red  variety  of  the  Smoke  Plant  (Rhus  Cotinus 
atropurpureus)  is  both  handsome  and  distinct. 

A  rich  plantation  of  ornamental  shrubs  occurs  in 
another  direction,  and  here  we  note  only  a  few  of  the 
many.  Very  useful  for  beds  on  the  grass  are  Hyperi¬ 
cum  nepalense.H.  prolificum.H.moserianum  tricolor, 
Spiraea  marginata,  S.  Bumalda  Waterer’s  var., 
Hedysarum  multijugum,  Deutzia  parviflora,  Cytisus 
skiptkaensis  and  Daphniphyllum  glaucescens,  many 
of  which  have  been  recognised  by  certificates  from 
the  R.H.S.  and  other  societies.  Lavandula  vera 
alba  and  L.  v.  nana  are  interesting  little  shrubs. 
The  old  leaves  of  Acer  tataricum  ginnale  die  off  red. 
It  forms  a  large  bush  rather  than  a  tree. 

Roses. 

Not  the  least  important  collection  is  that  of  Roses, of 
which  there  are  large  plantations  of  Tea,  hybrid 
perpetual  and  other  races,  including  the  best  of  the 
Moss  and  other  garden  Roses,  as  well  as  the  best  of 
all  recent  introductions  and  home-raised  favourites. 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  is  a  beautiful  bedder  with  car. 
mine  flowers.  Crown  Princess  Victoria  has  soft 
flesh-coloured  flowers ;  Mme.  Joseph  Bonnaire, 
huge  Pink  blooms  ;  and  those  of  Bladud  are  blush. 
Crimson  Rambler,  as  a  standard,  lasts  in  bloom  for 
months,  and  well  deserves  cultivation  in  this  form, 
for  it  would  not  be  so  liable  to  attack  from  red 
spider  as  it  is  on  walls  in  dry  climates.  It  may 
here  be  stated  that  the  Manetti  has  beaten  the  Brier 
as  a  stock  this  year,  at  least  in  this  part  of  Kent, 
The  blush  flowers  of  Gustave  Regis  are  delightfully 
fragrant.  Very  sweet  in  the  half-expanded  state  is 
Mme.  Pernet  Ducher,  with  pale  [canary-yellow 
flowers,  tinted  with  apricot  in  the  centre.  A  pretty 
Noisette  is  Adelina  Viviand  Morel,  with  pink  and 
apricot  flowers,  changing  to  a  rosy  hue  when  fully 
developed.  The  apricot  and  white  flowers  of  Alister 
Stella  Gray  makes  it  a  better  Rose  than  Aglaia, 
which  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Yellow  Rambler. 
The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  interesting  and 
delightful  Roses  we  passed  in  a  rapid  survey. 

The  Glasshouses. 

The  glass  in  the  Allington  Nurseries  is  of  moderate 
extent,  but  is  all  utilised  to  excellent  purpose.  A 
cool  house  is  occupied  with  trained  Figs,  including 
such  excellent  varieties  as  Brown  Turkey,  White 
Ischia,  St.  John  and  many  others.  Peaches  and 
Apricots  were  laden  with  fruit  in  another  house  at 
the  time  of  our  visit.  The  fruits  of  Brydon  and 
Rivers’  Early  Nectarines  were  of  a  rich  red  colour. 
In  rapid  succession  we  reviewed  Cherries,  Figs  and 
Peaches  in  as  many  different  houses,  the  Negro 
Largo  Fig  being  conspicuous  in  one  of  them.  A 
fine  collection  of  Peach  trees,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high, 
pressed  themselves  upon  our  attention.  Some 
Apples  were  also  grown  in  one  of  the  houses,  includ¬ 
ing  Gloria  Mundi  and  Royal  Charlotte.  Amongst 
Peaches  Dr.  Hogg  was  noteworthy  for  its  crop. 
Pond’s,  Burbank,  and  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plums 
carried  excellent  and  tempting  crops  of  fruit.  Here, 
also,  was  a  collection  of  cordon  Cherries,  intended 
to  be  trained  upon  the  rafters  of  the  house  by  way  of 
experiment.  Another  house  sheltered  Pears  in  pots, 
and  carrying  prolific  crops  of  fruit  of  fine  size. 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Hardy 
and  Beurre  Fouquerary  were  some  of  them. 
Another  collection  of  Figs  of  all  sorts  was  grown  in 
dwarf  form,  as  well  as  standards  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high. 
Elsewhere  Peaches  were  planted  out,  though  mov¬ 
able,  while  others  plunged  in  pots  were  also  abund¬ 
antly  fruitful.  A  houseful  of  Apples  next  called  for 
attention.  They  were  in  pots  and  just  about  to  be 
summered  in  the  open  to  call  up  their  brilliant  and 
attractive  colours,  according  to  the  variety.  Peas- 
good’s  Nonsuch,  Transparent,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet, 
Allington  Pippin,  and  many  others  recalled  pictures 
to  mind  of  their  handsome  effects  when  matured. 
Younger  trees,  one  to  two  years’  old,  were  also 
grown  in  pots  in  considerable  quantity,  with  the 
intention  of  fruiting  them  under  glass  in  due  time. 

Moorpark  and  other  varieties  of  Apricots  formed 
the  feature  of  a  house  standing  by  itself  in  another 
part  of  the  grounds.  The  trees  are  kept  as  dry  as 
possible  in  winter  and  well  ventilated  in  summer 
The  heavy  crop  of  fruit  justified  the  treatment.  All 


the  newer  varieties  of  Apricots  are  here  on  trial ;  and 
it  may  be  stated  that  all  are  planted  out  and  doing 
well. 

Sundry  Fruits  in  the  Open. 

While  traversing  the  extensive  grounds  of  the 
Allington  Nurseries  we  came  across  a  plantation  of 
Raspberry  Superlative,  consisting  of  strong,  well 
ripened  canes.  In  another  quarter  60,000  young 
plants  were  bedded,  and  three  acres  besides  were 
planted  with  this  grand  variety.  The  fruits  attain 
fine  dimensions  and  sometimes  weigh  nearly  J-  oz. 
each.  That  the  area  under  fruit  is  extending  we  had 
evidence  in  the  recent  addition  of  an  eighteen  acre 
field  upon  which  40,000  stocks  have  been  put. 

Fruiting  Brambles  are  not  neglected,  for  amongst 
the  numerous  sorts  the  large,  black  fruited  Lucretia 
and  the  Wilson  Junior  may  be  noted.  Gooseberries, 
Black  and  White  Currants  are  grown  as  standards 
upon  stems  of  Ribes  aureum.  They  are  highly 
ornamental  when  in  fruit.  Gooseberries  are  also 
grown  in  the  form  of  cordons.  In  the  bush  form 
they  number  100,000  in  many  varieties.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  of  fruit  would  be  incomplete  if 
Mulberries  were  ignored,  but  numerous  trees  in  bush 
form  attest  the  attention  they  receive.  Nuts  and 
Filberts  include  all  the  best  varieties  grown  in  the 
form  of  regularly  pruned  bushes  that  could  be 
accommodated  even  in  gardens  of  moderate  extent. 
Most  of  the  trees  are  fruiting  very  freely.  Some  of 
the  best  varieties  of  Filberts  are  Prolific,  Atlas,  al¬ 
most  evergreen  and  Cosford,  a  thin-shelled  variety. 

Certain  vegetables  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  seed, 
including  Tomato  The  Conference,  Scarlet  Runner 
Kentish  Invicta,  and  Pea  Alfred  the  Great,  all  of 
which  are  favourites  here  and  may  be  regarded  as 
specialities.  All  three  bore  heavy  crops,  and  the  Pea, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  an  improved  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
carried  handsome  pods  containing  two  more  seeds  in 
each  than  the  last  named. 

A  SURREY  GARDEN. 

(Concluded,  from  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  20.) 

In  resuming  the  thread  of  our  notes  concerning  the 
garden  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  at  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking,  Surrey,  we  can  but  touch  upon  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  objects  that  arrest  the 
eye  in  the  course  of  a  rapid  survey  of  the  many 
things  gathered  together  in  this  beautiful  spot 
situated  under  the  escarpment  of  Boxhill,  rightly 
named,  for  the  Box  still  grows  in  some  abundance 
amongst  the  trees  at  a  considerable  elevation. 

Mr.  W.  Bain  is  an  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  the 
many  things  which  appear  from  time  to  time  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  He 
has  raised  many  seedling  Gladioli  of  different 
parentage,  that  is,  belonging  to  the  different  races  of 
the  genus,  and  some  of  them  are  both  showy  and 
distinct,  particularly  a  rich  carmine  flower  with  a 
large  white  blotch  on  the  lower  segments.  Close  by 
the  Gladioli  is  Euphorbia  corollata  with  linear- 
oblong,  glaucous  leaves  and  white  bracts  counter¬ 
feiting  the  flowers  of  a  Gypsophila.  The  curious 
white  stems  of  Rubus  leucodermis  look  as  if  they 
had  been  white-washed,  the  stems  being  the  most 
ornamental  part  of  this  Bramble.  The  doubleTiger 
Lily  is  always  worthy  of  a  place. 

Being  pressed  for  time,  we  were  unable  to  inspect 
all  the  glasshouses,  but  noted  that  the  conservatory 
was  gay  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers,  including 
tuberous  Begonias  in  all  shades  of  colour.  The  crested 
varieties  were  very  interesting  on  account  of  the 
great  diversity  of  colour  already  found  amongst  them, 
and  the  different  degrees  of  cresting,  always  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  The  fragrant, pink  flowers  of  Begonia 
odorata  flore  pleno  were  in  their  best  form,  and 
make  us  wonder  why  it  is  not  more  widely  grown, 
The  erect  habit  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
tuberous  race.  White  and  red  Lapagerias  adorned 
the  roof.  Nor  can  we  forget  the  fine  hybrid  named 
forms  of  Anthurium  which  mostly  monopolise  a 
house  to  themselves,  producing  spathes  varying  from 
the  purest  white  to  the  richest  scarlet  and  crimson, 
glossy  and  glittering  in  the  sunshine.  Even  old- 
fashioned  flowers  like  Pelargoniums  are  cared  for, 
and  render  some  of  the  houses  gay. 

The  flower  garden  is  always  a  lovely  spot  with  the 
tree-clad  and  precipitous  slopes  of  Boxhill  form¬ 
ing  a  background.  The  neatly  kept  grass  is  always 
delightfully  soft  and  pleasant  to  tread  upon  even  in 
the  hottest  sunshine.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
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the  mansion,  and  even  against  the  walls  and  under 
the  windows  various  plants  weie  bedded  out. 
Particularly  noticeable  were  some  clumps  of  the 
night  scented  Tobacco,  6  ft.  high  and  much 
branched.  For  some  time  past  Mr.  Bain  has  been 
selecting  the  tallest  seed  bearers,  and  this  must 
account  for  the  exceptional  vigour  of  the  plants. 
Most  charming  was  a  bed  of  Begonia  martiana, 
edged  with  the  dwarf  and  free-flowering  B.  Bavaria. 
The  former  is  most  often  seen  as  a  pot  plant  in 
greenhouse^  during  autumn,  but  it  makes  a  capital 
bedder.  Even  more  uncommon  and  pretty  is  B. 
Bavaria,  growing  only  4  in.  to  6  in.  high,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  profusion  of  large,  carmine  flowers.  A 
wealthy  collection  of  Cannas  was  also  flowering 
freely  under  the  walls  of  the  mansion.  A  fine  effect 
was  produced  by  such  grasses  as  Eulalia  japonica 
variegata  and  E.  j.  zebrina. 

The  stone  tank  about  the  middle  of  the  lawn  is  an 
interesting  object,  the  stones  being  partly  hidden  by 
small  flowered  tuberous  Begonias,  that  were  most 
floriferous  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  The  water 
is  covered  with  numerous  fine  varieties  of  Nympbaea, 
conspicuous  amongst  which  were  the  intense  red 
flowers  of  N.  robinsoniana.  The  silvery-pink 
flowers  of  N.  odorata  rosacea  resting  upon  the  water 
were  lovely.  N.  chromatella  and  N.  sulphurea  are 
rival  yellow  varieties  with  large  flowers,  the  former 
having  broad,  blunt  petals,  and  the  latter  pointed 
ones,  resembling  a  Cactus  Dahlia.  N.  stellata  is 
grown  in  a  tank  outside  one  of  the  houses  in  the  gar¬ 
den  proper,  and  the  intention  is  to  winter  it  here. 
The  large  blue  flowers  are  very  handsome. 

Orchids. 

The  doyen  of  this  department  is  Mr.  W.  H.  White, 
who  naturally  holds  that  there  is  nothing  like  Orchids, 
and  he  substantiates  his  view  by  the  fine  examples 
of  cultivation  which  he  places  before  the  public 
from  time  to  time.  The  centre  of  attraction  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit  was  Dendrobium  sanguineum, 
or  the  scarlet  Dendrobe,  the  deep  crimson-scarlet 
sepals  and  petals  of  which  justify  the  title.  The 
small  lip  is  twisted  like  a  corkscrew.  In  a  warm 
stove  was  a  grand  batch  of  Calanthes,  finishing  up 
remarkably  vigorous  growths,  the  pseudobulbs  of 
many  being  about  1  ft.  long.  Some  of  the  leaves 
measured  1  ft.  9  in.  in  length,  by  7J  in.  in  width. 
The  little  rosy  Aerides  Hendersoni,  with  a  lip  re¬ 
duced  almost  to  the  spur,  is  one  of  Mr.  White’s  pets 
of  the  collection,  and  he  flowers  it  every  year. 
Though  not  an  Orchid  the  Lattice  Leaf  Plant  is 
located  here,  and  both  the  old  plants  and  seedlings 
are  wonderfully  healthy,  happy,  and  vigorous. 

A  cool  house  we  passed  through  contained  a  fine 
lot  of  Thunias,  Catasetums  and  Dendrobiums  ripen¬ 
ing  off  the  fine  growths  they  have  made.  The  young 
stems  of  D.  Clio  were  twice  as  long  as  the  old  ones, 
and  in  one  case  we  measured  them  3  fi.  in  length. 
To  the  cultivator  such  vigour  gives  infinite  pleasure. 

Other  plants  were  still  growing  vigorously  in  a 
high  temperature  with  a  moist  atmosphere.  A  won¬ 
derfully  singular  flower  is  Cycnoches  maculata, 
thickly  spotted  with  purple-brown  on  a  pale  yellow 
ground.  The  upper  half  of  the  lip  is  white  and 
deeply  lacerated ;  while  the  long,  slender  column  is 
curved  like  a  swan's  neck.  Dendrobium  Euterpe 
had  made  growths  3  ft.  long,  and  was  still  growing. 

A  very  singular  species  of  Catasetum  carried 
globular  flowers,  with  green  sepals  and  petals,  and  a 
pale  yellow  lip.  The  large,  golden  lip  of  C.  Bunger- 
othii  aurea  was  very  handsome ;  and  Epidendrum 
radicans  always  makes  a  bright  bit  of  colour.  The 
flowering  of  Sobralia  Cattleya  forms  a  record,  as  far 
as  we  know,  for  Europe.  The  flower  was  produced 
on  a  side  shoot  about  18  in.  below  the  top  of  stems 
about  10  ft.  high.  The  white  groundwork  was 
suffused  with  alternatin  rosy  bands.  Another 
handsome  subject  was  Eulophia  guineensis,  the  large 
lip  being  large  and  white,  tinted  with  lilac,  and  the 
purple  sepals  and  petals  tinted  with  green.  Many 
of  these  plants  are  labelled  with  xylonite  labels 
which  look  neat,  clean,  and  efficient. 

Underneath  the  stages  of  one  of  the  houses  we 
noted  what  must  surely  be  a  record  in  the  matter  of 
Eucharis  culture.  The  bulbs  were  planted  over 
twenty  years  ago,  and  have  never  been  disturbed. 
No  fresh  soil  has  ever  been  given,  yet  the  plants  are 
vigorous  and  continue  to  flower  freely  every  year. 
They  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  heard  of  the 
Eucharis  mite. 

One  large  house  is  divided  down  the  middle  with 
tiffany  so  that  one  side  of  it  is  always  shaded  for  the 


benefit  of  certain  plants.  The  Phalaenopses  sus¬ 
pended  in  baskets  close  to  the  glass  have  made  hand¬ 
some  leaves.  They  like  plenty  of  light  but  not 
direct  sunshine ;  and  the  baskets  are  all  tipped  on 
One  side,  so  that  drops  of  moisture  can  never  lie  upon 
the  foliage.  The  broad  and  vigorous  leaves  of  P. 
Sanderi  are  a  delight  to  see.  The  green-leaved 
types  like  P.  violacea  do  best  in  shade  at  some 
distance  from  the  glass.  A  rare  plant  is  Angraecum 
Kotschyi.  It  was  curious  to  note  A.  citratum 
flowering  out  of  season.  There  is  a  fine  piece  of  A. 
pellucidum,  and  A.  bilobum  has  been  here  for  over 
twenty  years.  There  are  also  fine  pieces  of  Cirr- 
hopetalum  Cummingii.and  the  strange  Bulbophyllum 
grandiflorum.  All  the  best  varieties  of  Cypripedium 
in  commerce  are  to  be  seen  here.  Vanda  sanderiana 
on  a  raft  is  throwing  up  its  spikes.  A  long  spike  of 
Renanthera  Lowii  had  just  been  cut. 

The  Cattleyas  were  all  healthy, and  Laelia  anceps 
was  throwing  up  its  flowers.  A  grand  piece  of  L. 
gouldiana,  in  a  basket  19  in.  square,  has  been  here 
for  the  last  ten  years.  Renanthera  matutina  and 
Dendrobium  Dearei  were  in  bloom.  Some  plants  of 
D.  brymerianum  were  formerly  located  in  a  cool 
house,  but  were  degenerating,  and  in  the  endeavour 
to  arrest  this  they  were  transferred  to  a  cool 
structure  with  excellent  results. 

There  is  a  fine  collection  of  Miltonias  at  Burford 
Lodge,  including  M.  spectabilis,  M.  bleuana,  M. 
Phalaenopsis,  M.  s.  moreliana,  M.  Roezli,  and  M. 
vexillaria  Leopoldi,  the  two  latter  being  in  bloom. 
The  last-named  variety  is  naturally  late  in  flowering. 
The  pure  white  flowers  of  Coelogyne  Veitchii  are 
pendent  and  pretty.  Another  late  summer  flowering 
subject  is  Cattleya  blessensis  with  the  lamina  of  a 
rich  violet,  the  colour  extending  in  a  band  to  the 
base.  Platyclivis  filiformis,  a  pet  plant  here,  is 
always  done  well  in  a  cool  house.  Very  interesting 
were  Sobralia  xantholeuca,  Laelia  monophylla,  with 
scarlet  flowers,  and  the  richly  spotted  Epidendrum 
sceptrum. 

Cypripedium  Charlesworthii  was  plentiful  in 
flower  and  bud,  while  healthy  pieces  of  C.  spicer- 
ianum,  C.  leeanum,  and  C.  fairieanum,  kept  it  com¬ 
pany.  The  latter  is  now  a  very  rare  species  in  this 
country,  but  is  well  managed  at  Burford  Lodge. 
Even  during  the  heat  of  August  there  was  a  good 
sprinkling  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  in  bloom,  in¬ 
cluding  several  handsome  varieties.  O.  coronarium 
is  a  plant  that  requires  special  handling  to  doit  well. 
The  flowers  of  Masdevallia  racemosa  are  orange, 
veined  with  carmine,  and  produced  in  racemes.  It 
is  by  no  means  common  in  cultivation.  Here  also 
we  noted  Oncidium  trulliferum  and  O.  loxense,  both 
having  curiously  formed  flowers.  The  sepals  and 
petals  of  the  latter  are  brown,  barred  with  yellow, 
while  the  lip  is  wholly  yellow.  The  whole  place  is 
well  worthy  of  inspection  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
- - 

THE  LOWFIELD  NURSERIES, 
CRAWLEY. 

Horticulture  has,  indeed,  advanced  with  giant 
strides,  during  the  last  two  decades,  but  perhaps  the 
greatest  improvement  is  manifest  in  the  great  light 
that  has  been  thrown  upon  the  culture  of  hardy  fruit, 
and  the  beautifying  of  parks  and  gardens  by  the 
planting  of  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  In 
both  these  classes  of  plants  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons 
are  specialists,  and  no  firm  has  done  more  for  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  these  two 
branches  of  gardening  than  they.  Their  nurseries 
at  Crawley  must  be  known  by  repute  to  every 
gardener  in  the  country,  although,  perhaps,  but  a 
comparative  few  have  paid  a  visit  thither.  That 
the  visit  must  have  been  great  gain  to  those 
who  have  taken  the  chance  of  making  it  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  for  a  moment,  and,  speaking  for  our¬ 
selves,  we  can  only  say  that  a  look  round  the  estab¬ 
lishment  with  one  of  the  courteous  heads  of  the  firm 
as  guide  is  one  of  the  greatest  horticultural  treats  we 
have  yet  experienced.  The  nurseries,  which  are  up¬ 
wards  of  100  acres  in  extent,  are  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  rural  parts  of  Sussex,  far  from  the  din  and 
bustle  of  the  town,  although  they  are  not  isolated 
from  a  communication  point  of  view,  seeing  they  are 
but  two  miles  from  the  station  of  Crawley,  and  three 
from  that  of  Three  Bridges,  both  on  the  Brighton 
and  South  Coast  Line. 

Every  nursery  has  an  individuality  and  features  of 
its  own,  and  the  Crawley  establishment  is  not  the 
exception.  Perhaps  the  special  feature  that  most 


impresses  the  visitor  when  he  first  makes  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  nursery  is  the  grand  shelter  hedges  of 
Hornbeam,  some  12  ft.  or  13  ft.  in  height,  with  which 
the  nursery  is  supplied.  These  are  to  be  seen  on 
every  hand  running  in  all  directions,  separating  the 
various  quarters  of  fruit  trees,  Dahlias,  and  orna¬ 
mental  and  forest  trees  from  each  other,  and  pro¬ 
tecting  their  occupants  from  too  rude  winds  by  a 
wall  of  living  green  during  the  summer,  or  russet- 
brown  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring. 
It  is  found  that  by  pruning  early  in  the  season 
quantities  of  leaves  are  made  that  will  hang  on  all 
through  the  winter,  thus  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  shelter  the  hedges  give.  This  early  pruning 
also  prevents  the  plants  from  presenting  that  bare 
and  shorn  appearance  that  they  would  do  if  they 
were  pruned  later.  These  hedges  are  in  magnificent 
condition,  being  clothed  right  to  the  ground  with 
living  branches,  and  we  question  very  much  if 
their  equals  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country. 

A  straight  path,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  long,  runs 
through  the  nurseries,  tunnelling  through  the 
hedges  which  cross  it  at  right  angles,  until  the  end  of 
its  course  is  lost  in  the  distance,  but  the  vista  thus 
afforded  is  a  charming,  and  probably  a  unique,  one. 

Much  as  we  admired  the  hedges,  however,  we 
were  not  less  deeply  impressed  with  the  wonderful 
air  of  neatness  and  order  that  pervaded  everything. 
It  must  be  a  stupendous  task  even  to  keep  this  large 
area  of  land  free  from  weeds,  and  yet  it  is  done,  and, 
such  is  the  thoroughness  of  the  system,  with  appar¬ 
ently  the  greatest  of  ease.  "  We  never  use  manual 
where  horse  labour  can  be  employed,”  said  Mr. 
Alexander  Cheal  to  us  in  reply  to  the  question,  and 
this  is  probably  the  secret  of  the  whole  thing. 

Nothing  at  Crawley  is  done  in  a  slipshod  manner, 
but  everything  is  as  smart  as  the  proverbial  ”  new 
pin.”  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might,”  [might  well  be  the  motto  of  the 
firm,  judging  from  results. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

A  large  portion  of  the  nurseries  is  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  fruit  trees,  which,  despite  the  trying  sea¬ 
son,  are,  both  young  and  old,  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  Speaking  generally,  rank  growth  is  not 
sought  for,  but  instead  firm,  properly  ripened  wood, 
well  set  with  fruit  buds,  is  the  object  of  attainment. 
The  Messrs.  Cheal  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  prime  end  and  aim  of  a  fruit  tree’s  existence  are 
to  produce  fruit — an  apparent  truism  that  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  uttering  when  the  style  of  fruit  trees 
that  are  too  often  seen  in  gardens  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  young  trees  are  planted  in  rows  in  such  a  way 
that  the  surface  of  the  soil  can  be  kept  constantly 
stirred  by  means  of  horse  power.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  this  constant  loosening  of  the  surface  soil 
were  apparent  upon  examination,  for  despite  the 
drought,  we  found  that  the  soil,  a  few  inches  from 
the  surface,  was  quite  moist,  and  this  not  in  one  part 
but  in  all  parts  of  the  nursery. 

While  speaking  of  the  actual  cultivation  of  the 
soil  we  may  make  mention  of  subsoil  ploughing, 
which  we  here  saw  practised  for  the  first  time. 
After  the  furrow  has  been  turned  over  by  the  plough¬ 
share  the  subsoil  plough  with  an  arrowhead  shaped 
“  share  ”  is  put  to  work  in  it.  Upon  each  side  of  the 
head  of  the  "share  ”  a  stout  pin  a  few  inches  long 
is  fastened  vertically,  and  as  the  "  share  ”  is  drawn 
through  the  soil  the  latter  is  thus  broken  up,  but  not 
turned  over  as  in  ordinary  ploughing— it  is  in  fact 
double  digging  by  machinery.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  this  breaking-up  of  the  subsoil  will  be  apparent 
to  all  who  give  the  idea  a  moment’s  thought. 

Apples  are  an  exceedingly  fine  crop  at  Crawley 
this  year,  and  it  was  most  instructive  to  look  through 
a  large  break  of  bush  trees  of  different  varieties  upon 
the  Paradise  stock.  Most  of  the  leading  varieties 
have  done  well.  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  examples.  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal  avers 
that  if  he  were  limited  to  a  choice  of  six  varieties 
only,  "  Lane's  ”  should  be  one  of  the  six.  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,  Worcester  Pearmain,  distinct  by 
reason  of  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  hanging  fruits, 
Grenadier,  Annie  Elizabeth  The  Queen,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  Golden  Spire,  Hormead  Pearmain, 
Colonel  Vaughan,  Stirling  Castle,  Pott's  Seedling, 
Bismarck,  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  are  a  few  of  the 
sorts  that  have  done  especially  well.  All  of  them 
are  well  known  to  our  readers. 

The  comparatively  new  variety  Atalanta,  which 
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was  sent  out  by  the  Messrs.  Cheal  about  four  years 
ago,  was  in  grand  condition,  and  the  quantity  of  fruit 
which  quite  pigmy  trees  were  carrying  was  remark¬ 
able.  This  variety  is  either  suitable  for  dessert  or 
for  culinary  purposes.  The  large,  codlin-fruited 
Royal  Jubilee  is  another  variety  worthy  of  special 
mention  by  reason  of  its  free-fruiting  qualities  when 
the  trees  are  yet  young  and  small.  The  old  favourite 
Yellow  Ingestre  was  here,  as  ever,  carrying  heavy 
crops,  and  we  were  informed  by  our  guide  that  it  is 
still  in  general  demand,  and  that  the  fruit,  although 
small,  always  fetches  a  good  price. 

Cordon  trained  trees  are  in  the  Messrs.  Cheals' 
hands  one  of  the  most  successful  systems  of  training. 
Every  effort  is  made,  and  success  almost  invariably 
attends  the  effort,  to  produce  young  trees  clothed 
with  fruit  spurs  right  down  to  the  base.  The  use  of 
the  pruning  knife  is  well  understood  at  Crawley,  and 
directed  by  intelligent  hands,  so  that  the  trees  are 
not  stumped  and  cut  into  gnarled  and  wizened  look¬ 
ing  objects  that  bear  fruit  by  accident,  as  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  case. 

Pears,  in  cordons,  single  and  multifold, horizon  tally 
trained  and  pyramidal  trees  are  equally  well  looked 
after.  The  buds  or  grafts,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
inserted  low  down  upon  the  stem  of  the  stock,  when 
the  Quince  is  used,  so  that  the  trees  when  planted  in 
their  permanent  quarters  may  be  put  in  so  that  the 
soil  covers  the  point  at  which  the  bud  or  graft  was 
inserted.  Experience  has  proved  that  unless  this  is 
done  a  period  of  drought,  coming  as  it  has  come 
this  year,  is  apt  to  make  the  pears  "  gritty.”  During 
our  walk  through  the  quarters  we  everywhere  found 
abundant  promise  of  fruitfulness  in  the  youngest 
trees,  whilst  the  older  ones  were  showing  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  promise  in  heavy  crops  of  sound  and 
luscious  fruit.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to  detail 
the  varieties,  but  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  all  sorts 
that  are  of  aDy  value  are  grown,  and  grown  well ; 
indeed,  we  scarcely  know  which  to  praise  the  most, 
the  symmetry  of  the  trees,  their  health,  and  free¬ 
dom  from  insect  pests,  the  firmness  and  ripeness  of 
the  wood,  or  the  plentitude  of  fruit  buds.  All 
pointed  to  culture  of  no  mean  order. 

For  Morello  Cherries  the  Mahaleb  stock  is  princi¬ 
pally  used,  and  this  popular  fruit  was  represented  by 
numbers  of  superbly  trained  trees  of  all  sizes  fit  to 
go  anywhere.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
trained  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  which  were  models 
of  cleanliness  and  symmetry.  Careful  staking  and 
tying  is  necessary  to  prevent  these  trees  from  being 
twisted,  strained  or  broken,  for  even  a  light  wind 
has  a  great  deal  of  power  on  the  spreading  heads. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  scale 
upon  which  operations  are  conducted,  Mr.  Joseph 
Cheal  told  us  that  in  one  quarter  alone  there  were 
no  less  than  250,000  trees  of  various  kinds. 

As  most  of  these  will  in  the  coming  season  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  figures 
cause  one  to  wonder  what  becomes  of  all  this  annual 
supply  that  is  year  by  year  being  assimilated  by  the 
fruit-growing  public.  Truly  iruit  ought  to  be  cheap, 
good  and  in  plenty  if  the  trees  are  properly  treated. 

The  fruit  room  in  which  the  show  fruit  is  kept  is 
an  interesting  structure,  and  we  may  well  conclude 
our  notes  upon  the  fruit  department  of  the  nursery 
by  reference  to  it.  It  is  a  double  walled  building 
with  double  doors  and  heavy  thatched  roof,  and  is 
fitted  with  shelves  in  the  usual  manner.  Only  in 
very  severe  weather  is  artificial  heat  necessary,  and 
then  a  petroleum  lamp,  burnt  for  a  few  hours,  will 
raise  the  temperature  as  high  as  is  required,  for  high 
temperatures  are  studiously  avoided.  In  such  a 
store-room  the  fruit  keeps  to  its  utmost  natural 
limit,  and  this  is  of  moment,  for  next  to  being  able 
to  grow  fruit  the  most  important  thing  is  to  be  able 
to  keep  it  properly. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  PEACH. 

The  Peach  is  one  of  our  standard  fruits.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  is  not  so  generally  understood  among 
gardeners  as  the  Grape  Vine.  Where  you  will  find 
one  successful  Peach  grower  you  will  find  a  dozen 
good  cultivators  of  the  Vine. 

The  Peach  delights  in  a  good  stiff  loam  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  lime  rubbish  mixed  with  it.  The  top 
sod  of  a  good  old  pasture  field  chopped  up,  with 
some  lime  rubbish  mixed,  makes  a  good  compost ;  but 
give  no  manure,  as  that  can  be  subsequently  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  border  and  well  watered  in. 
Do  not  dig  deep  borders;  merely  add  soil  on  the  sur¬ 


face  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  Where  the  soil  is  of  a  stiff 
blue  clay  merely  add  to  the  surface,  and  every  season 
when  the  roots  get  down  to  the  clay,  lift  the  trees 
and  replant  them  occasionally.  The  trees  lift  with 
a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  attached.  Dig  the  roots 
carefully  out  and  cover  them  with  about  8  in.  of  soil. 
Then  mulch  the  border  and  on  no  account  dig  or  crop 
the  borders  if  outside  on  the  walls. 

Training. 

The  Peach  is  generally  trained  on  the  fan  system. 
Plant  the  trees  in  October.  After  planting  merely 
cut  back  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  form  the  tree 
into  shape.  The  trees  will  then  very  soon  fill  the 
house  or  walls. 

Propagation. 

The  Peach  is  generally  budded  on  the  Mussel  Plum, 
but  some  sorts  prefer  the  Brompton  Plum  stock. 
For  instance,  the  Stirling  Castle  Peach  will  only  bud 
on  the  Brompton.  When  I  went  to  Dunmore  Park, 
Stirling,  I  found  a  seedling  tree  in  a  house  of  an  area  of 
45  ft.  by  40  ft.  I  found  the  tree  overcrowded  with 
wood.  I  thinned  out  the  wocd  and  got  it  nicely 
ripened.  The  following  spring  I  forced  it  and  got  the 
fruit  ripe  by  the  end  of  May.  Lord  Dunmore  was 
a  minor  and  I  had  to  charge  Lady  Dunmore  for  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Lady  Dunmore  told  me  that  I 
charged  her  an  extravagant  price  for  Peaches.  I  told 
her  ladyship  that  they  were  worth  three  times  that 
amount.  Sne  added  that  I  should  do  better  if  I 
disposed  of  them.  I  wrote  and  asked  Mr.  Samuel, 
of  Covent  Garden,  what  he  was  giving  per  dozen  for 
Peaches.  He  wrote  at  once  to  tell  me  to  send  them 
up.  I  sent  up  six  dozen,  and  a  cheque  came  down 
in  return  for  £2  7s.  per  dozen.  Lady  Dunmore  was 
surprised  at  the  price.  All  the  remainder  of  the 
fruit  was  sent  to  him  and  the  house  brought  in  £55. 
The  Pomological  Society  was  then  in  existence  and 
I  asked  Mr.  Solomon  to  send  a  few  fruits  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  he  wrote  to  say  that  nothing  could  beat 
them.  I  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  them.  The 
late  Thomas  Osborne,  of  Fulham,  was  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  he  wrote  to  know  what  I  wanted  for  the 
stock.  I  wrote  him  £50  and  he  sent  the  cheque  for 
the  amount  by  return  of  post. 

When  I  left  Dunmore  to  go  to  SandriDgham  Lady 
Dunmore  had  the  fruit  sent  to  Mr.  Solomon,  but  he 
would  not  have  them  in  his  shop,  as  he  only  bought 
first-class  fruit.  My  successor  did  not  understand 
Peach  culture. 

The  Peach  may  also  be  obtained  from  seed.  When 
the  stone  is  removed  from  the  fruit  dibble  it  in  at 
the  bottom  of  a  south  wall  6  in.  in  depth.  It  will 
come  up  the  next  April.  The  following  spring  cut 
the  plant  back  to  6  in.  When  it  breaks  into  growth 
select  three  shoots,  one  on  each  side  and  one  in  the 
centre,  to  furnish  the  tree.  In  October  lift  the  tree 
and  re-plant  it,  cutting  back  the  stout  roots  to  en¬ 
courage  the  production  of  fibrous  ones.  The  year 
following  it  will  form  a  nice  tree,  and  produce  fruit 
the  fourth  season. 

As  a  rule  I  generally  find  that  the  seedling  pro¬ 
duces  fruit  quite  equal  to  the  parent.  In  planting  on 
walls  which  are  12  ft.  and  upwards  in  height  give  a 
space  of  25  ft.  between  each  fan-shaped  tree,  with  a 
standard  in  the  centre.  The  shoots  of  the  standard 
maybe  trained  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  and 
they  may  remain  Lr  several  years,  as  the  Peach 
tree  bears  principally  on  the  last  year's  growth. 

Disbudding  requires  to  be  done  with  great  judg¬ 
ment.  Select  the  best  placed  shoots,  but  where 
there  is  a  fruit  the  shoot  must  only  be  stopped  to 
form  a  spur. 

Insects,  such  as  red  spider,  green  fly  and  scale, 
are  troublesome.  The  red  spider  can  be  kept  down 
by  syringing,  the  scale  by  painting  the  trees 
with  hot  lime  every  year,  which  keeps  the  bark 
bright  and  clean  :  the  green  fly  by  having  a  small 
bellows  with  a  long  tube  and  a  small  tin  box  on  the 
top  filled  with  equal  parts  of  snuff  and  sulphur. 
When  the  fly  is  observed  give  it  a  puff  with  the 
bellows  and  it  will  soon  disappear.  Every  year, 
when  the  fruit  is  gathered,  have  the  trees  pruneJ, 
removing  the  greater  part  of  the  wood  that  has  borne 
fruit.  Then  cut  off  with  a  knife  half  of  the  leaf, 
which  is  sufficient  to  mature  the  bud,  and  allow  the 
sun  and  air  to  ripen  the  wood  to  a  nice  brown  colour. 
The  advantage  of  catting  off  half  the  leaf  is  not 
generally  known,  but  from  my  long  and  varied 
experience  I  have  found  it  to  be  of  great  importance. 

Another  very  important  thing  is  to  shorten  back 
in  the  spring  all  the  shoots  to  a  wood  bud,  with  two 
fruit  buds,  one  on  each  side.  The  fruit  sets  much 


better,  and  the  trees  break  much  stronger.  There  are, 
however,  several  varieties  where  the  shoots  are  all 
fruit  buds  except  at  the  base.  As  a  rule,  the  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  shoots  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Rivers  for  a  few 
good  sorts.  The  Noblesse  is  fine  for  the  houses, 
but  it  wants  colour  and  is  not  suitable  for  the  out¬ 
door  walls.  The  Walburton  Nonsuch  is  more 
hardy,  and  is  a  seedling  from  the  Noblesse  and  Hales' 
Early  ;  and  several  of  the  American  kinds  lately 
brought  into  notice  are  also  good.  Waterloo, 
Sea  Eagle  and  BarriDgton  are  other  good  kinds. 

Nectarines  do  not,  as  a  rule,  do  on  the  open  walls, 
but  ought  to  be  grown  in  a  house. 

Covering  wall  trees  when  in  flower  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  as  I  have  proved  in  several  localities.  Even 
a  net  is  hurtful,  as  it  keeps  the  bees  from  the  trees. 

When  the  Peach  is  forced  early,  and  the  trees  are 
in  flower,  they  want  going  over  regularly  with  a 
camel’s  hair  pencil.  It  is  soon  done,  as  the  brush 
gets  covered  with  pollen. 

Packing  the  fruit  is  a  very  important  point.  I 
much  prefer  moss  washed  and  well  beaten  with  a 
stick  to  anything  else.  Roll  up  each  fruit  in  tissue 
paper,  put  a  layer  of  the  moss  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  and  fill  up  every  crevice  with  the  moss  to  keep 
them  firm.  Two  layers  of  fruit  may  be  placed  in 
each  box  by  placing  a  bed  of  moss  over  the  first 
layer,  or  single  boxes  with  one  layer  may  be  used, 
and  one  box  placed  upon  the  other,  and  well  roped 
together. —  William  Carmichael,  14,  Pitt  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 


Questions  add  adsojgks. 

*,•  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

[Correspondents,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Bedding  arrangements  for  Ylolas. — Merchiston  ; 
In  the  case  of  the  large  bed  you  sketch,  you  have 
graduated  the  colours  harmoniously  ;  but  according 
to  rules  which  used  to  prevail  during  the  days  when 
bedcing  arrangements  were  in  full  swing,  the  plan  of 
arranging  the  lighter  colours  in  the  centre  of  the 
large  beds  or  designs  was  frequently  followed.  In 
such  a  case  your  arrangement  would  be  reversed,  so 
that  Countess  of  Hopetoun  would  be  placed  in  the 
centre,  to  be  followed  by  Bridegroom,  Wm.  Neil,  and 
J.  B.  Riding  respectively.  The  difficulty  in  this  case 
is  that  Countess  of  Hopetoun  is  generally  the 
dwarfest  of  this  lot,  and  would  be  partly  hidden. 
We  think  that  your  plan  might  stand  as  it  is,  because 
J.  B.  Riding  would  be  better  shown  up  than  at  the 
edge.  It  depends  very  much  on  the  background  and 
the  colours  it  will  best  show  up.  You  would  produce 
some  fine  results  with  the  purple  and  rose  colours 
by  having  a  free  flowering  yellow  in  the  centre,  such 
as  Bullion,  Ardwell  Gem,  Pembroke,  &c.  Which¬ 
ever  variety  you  use,  see  that  one  colour  does  not 
kill  another,  but  that  each  is  shown  up  distinctly. 
Also  use  broad  bands  or  masses  of  colour.  Designs 
should  be  simple  rather  than  intricate,  and  small 
beds  planted  with  one  variety.  Long  lines  in  borders 
are  often  very  effective.  Blue,  white  and  yellow 
make  effective  contrasts.  In  the  case  of  panelled  boi- 
bers,  you  could  insert  panels  of  the  variegated  sorts, 
such  as  The  Mearnsand  Countess  of  Kintore,  which 
could  not  always  be  used  in  the  longer  lines  or  bands 
of  colour  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  seifs. 

Plants  at  a  Show.—  Veld. :  With  regard  to  the 
first  of  the  plants  you  refer  to  your  description  is  too 
vague  to  guide  us  with  any  certainty.  As  to  the 
second  plant  it  cannot  possibly  have  been  a  Vinca, 
for  the  fruit  of  the  Vinca  is  composed  of  two  follicles, 
as  the  botanist  calls  them,  and  is  not  a  berry.  There 
can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  plant  was 
Rivina  humilis,  a  berry  bearing  stove  subject  that  is 
frequently  met  with.  Your  description  fits  it 
exactly. 

8oil  for  Yiolets. — Omega  :  The  most  suitable  soil 
will  be,  two-thirds  of  good  turfy  loam  well  chopped 
up,  and  one-third  of  leaf  soil  or  thoroughly  rotted 
manure,  also  finely  chopped  up.  To  this  add  suffi¬ 
cient  rough  river  sand  to  keep  the  soil  frcm  becoming 
too  pasty. 

Chrysanthemums  Diseased, — Pond  dhu  ;  The  leaves 
you  sent  us  are  badly  affected  with  the  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  Rust,  a  fungoid  disease  introduced  from 
America  some  few  years  ago,  and  now  and  again 
proving  very  destructive  to  the  foliage  where  it 
makes  its  appearance.  There  is  no  real  cure  for  it 
as  the  fungus  lives  inside  the  leaf  and  Only  shows 
itself  when  the  spore  cases  are  ripe  and  burst 
through  the  skin.  Moisture  upon  the  foliage  cr  in 
the  atmosphere  is  favourable  to  the  fungus  so  that 
you  should  keep  the  leaves  as  dry  as  possible. 
Remove  and  burn  the  worst  of  them.  Separate  the 
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clean  from  the  affected  parts  to  prevent  the  fungus 
spreading.  With  the  same  object  in  view  you  might 
syringe  the  foliage  with  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce 
of  potassium  sulphide  in  a  gallon  of  water  to  kill  the 
spores.  This  might  be  done  at  intervals  of  a  week 
or  ten  days  till  flowering  is  over. 

Silyery-Pink  Roses. — D.  W.  D. :  There  are 
numerous  Roses  of  this  hue,  some  of  them  verging 
on  white,  but  we  give  those  which  we  think  will  give 
most  satisfaction  with  you.  Mrs.  John  Laing  is  soft 
pink  ;  Mrs.  Rumsey,  pale  silvery-blush ;  La  France, 
silvery-blush  internally,  and  pale  salmon  pink  ex¬ 
ternally  ;  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  delicate  satin- 
rose  ;  Marie  Verdier,  pinkish-lilac ;  Eugenie  Ver- 
dier,  peach,  shaded  silvery-blush ;  and  Baroness 
Rothschild,  blush,  shaded  white.  Of  the  above 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet  is  the  darkest,  but  you  can 
leave  it  out  if  you  like.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent 
Rose. 

Dwarf  Sweet  PeaB. — D.  IV.  D. :  We  are  afraid 
there  are  no  Sweet  Peas  that  do  not  exceed  2$  ft.  to 
3  ft.  except  the  Cupid  Sweet  Peas  which  are  only 
about  6  in.  or  8  in  ,  and  would  not  give  satisfaction 
under  the  conditions  you  mention.  Most  of  the 
Sweet  Peas  may  be  seen  at  times  no  higher  than  2  ft. 
in  England,  owing  to  dry  weather  which  often 
prevails  during  June  and  July;  but  when  sown  in 
gardens  in  districts  where  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  they 
may  run  up  to  6  ft.  or  8  ft,  perhaps  more.  We  could 
name  many  of  them  we  have  seen  dwarf,  but  they 
would  not  be  reliable  in  wet  districts.  We  think  you 
could  manage,  however,  to  keep  them  at  any  desired 
height  by  regulating  the  height  of  the  stakes  or 
trellis,  and  keeping  the  Peas  down  to  the  same 
by  bending  over  the  tops  and  giving  them  a  tie  here 
and  there.  If  you  desire  any  particular  colours  we 
could  name  the  varieties  for  you. 

Honeysuckle  for  Exposed  Places. — D.W.D. :  We 
understand  that  you  desire  climbing  kinds.  There 
are  of  course  shrubby  kinds  that  grow  upright,  form¬ 
ing  bushes  that  require  no  support.  Amongst 
climbing  kinds  the  varieties  of  the  common  Honey¬ 
suckle  (Lonicera  Periclymenum)  would  suit  you 
best.  Besides  the  ordinary  form  there  are  the 
varieties  L.  P.  Early  Cream,  L.  P.  gratum ;  L.  P. 
odoiatissimum,  and  L.  P.  Late  Dutch,  which  will 
give  you  variety  in  colour,  fragrance  and  time  of 
flowering, 

Seedling  Apple  Stocks. — Bulbs :  We  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  stocks  you  mention  should  not  be  suit¬ 
able  enough  and  hardy  enough  in  this  country.  You 
do  not  say  whether  they  are  Crab  stocks,  or  obtained 
from  cider  Apples,  or  whether  they  are  the  Paradise 
stock.  All  these  are  necessary  for  particular  pur¬ 
poses  and  forms  of  trees,  so  that  you  should  ascer¬ 
tain  what  they  are,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so. 
If  you  want  your  trees  to  come  into  bearing  quickly 
you  must  have  the  English  Paradise  or  the  Doucin 
stock. 

A  Dozen  Market  Apples. — Bulbs :  Useful  and  free 
bearing  cooking  Apples  that  should  be  taken  to  mar¬ 
ket  direct  from  the  tree  are  Lord  Grosvenor,  Kes¬ 
wick  Codlin,  Golden  Spire,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Pott's  Seedling  and  Stirling  Castle.  All  of  these  are 
good  market  Apples,  and  free  bearers.  They  may 
be  grown  as  standards,  bushes  or  pyramids. 
Stirling  Castle  does  best  on  the  Paradise 
stock  as  a  bush  or  pyramids.  Lord  Grosvenor 
is  of  much  hardier  constitution  than  Lord 
Suffield,  and  is  recommended  as  a  substitute 
for  it,  so  that  you  might  give  the  former  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  Cooking  Apples  that  require  storing  for  a 
time  before  marketing  are  Warner's  King,  Lord 
Derby,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Northern  Greening, 
Stone's  and  Bismarck.  Bramley's  Seedling  you 
mention  is  a  good  market  Apple,  but  is  recommended 
to  be  grown  as  a  standard. 

Nectarines  Splitting. — A  Constant  Reader :  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  injury  to  the  skin  of  the 
fruits  while  yet  quite  young,  though  it  must  have 
been  very  slight,  judging  from  existing  evidence.  On 
splitting  open  the  fruit  of  Pineapple  Nectarine  we 
found  the  stone  thin  and  soft,  and  the  kernel  only 
partly  formed,  then  arrested  in  growth,  and  now 
brown  and  dead.  In  case  the  Peach  border  should 
be  deficient  in  lime,  you  might  add  a  little  to  the 
compost  with  which  you  dress  the  border  in  winter 
at  the  annual  cleaning  and  tying.  The  splitting  of 
the  fruits  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  roots  of 
the  trees  had  been  allowed  to  get  dry  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth,  say  about  stoniDg  time,  and  that  the 
skin  had  got  hardened  during  that  time.  Then  a 
heavy  supply  appears  to  have  been  given  in  order  to 
make  them  swell  with  the  result  that  the  flesh  swelled 
much  faster  than  the  skin,  thus  causing  the  splitting. 
These  are  offered  as  suggestions  which  may  recall 
your  method  of  culture  during  the  season.  Then, 
again,  you  might  have  kept  the  temperature  too  high 
before  the  stoning  was  completed  in  order  to  encour¬ 
age  the  second  swelling.  In  any  case  the  splitting 
would  appear  to  be  due  to  some  omission  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  culture.  Growth  cannot  be  hastened  in  an 
unheated  house, as  when  hotwater  pipes  are  present. 
The  temperature  often  falls  too  low  before  morning, 
and  that  would  check  growth,  that  is,  providing  you 
have  been  hurrying  the  period  of  maturity.  In  any 
case  the  roots  of  the  trees  should  have  been  kept 
steadily  moist. 


Book  on  Forest  Trees,  &c. — Thos.  Davies :  There 
is  no  single  book  that  would  give  you  the  details  you 
require  in  the  simple  form  of  a  manual ;  but  the  in¬ 
formation  is  scattered  through  various  books  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  subjects  they  deal  with.  "  Brown's 
Forester"  is  published  by  W.  Blackwood  &  Son, 
Edinburgh  and  London.  The  price  we  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  a  book  of  some  size.  “  English  Trees  and 
Tree  Planting,"  by  W.  H.  Ablett,  is  published  by 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  London. 
“  Loudon’s  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,” 
published  by  F.  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  is  out  of  print, we  fear,  but  might  be  obtained 
second-hand.  It  would  give  information  on  a  great 
variety  of  trees,  as  far  as  was  knownjin  the  days  it 
was  written.  The  "  Art  of  Grafting,"  by  Baltet,  if 
not  out  of  print,  is  published  at  the  office  of  The 
Garden,  27,  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  It  is  a  book 
of  moderate  size  and  would  give  you  information 
about  the  propagation  of  fruit  trees. 

Names  of  Fruits. — J.  Eden  :  Apples — 1,  Stirling 
Castle;  2,  King  of  the  Pippins;  3,  Dumelow’s 
Seedling;  4,  Gloria  Mundi ;  5,  Rymer;  6,  Northern 
Greening;  7,  London  Pippin  ;  9,  Mere  de  Menage. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  Crook :  Chlorophytum 
elatum  variegatum. — S.  T.  S. :  Leontodon  autumnale, 
or  the  Autumnal  Hawkbit. — W.  D. :  1,  Colchicum 
autumnale;  2,  Aster  Novae  Angliae  pulchellus ;  3, 
Aster  Novi  Belgii  densus ;  4,  Aster  diffusus  horizon- 
talis. — T.  L.:  1,  Retinospora  pisifera  aurea ;  a, 
Cupressus  thuyoides ;  3,  Berberis  Thunbergii ;  4, 
Amaryllis  Belladonna. — A  ,M.\  1,  Anemone  japonica; 
2,  Anemone  japonica  elegans ;  3,  Lobelia  splendens 
Queen  Victoria. — Daniel  Campbell :  1,  Gynerium 

argenteum  ;  2,  Morina  longifolia ;  3,  Lepidium  lati- 
folium,  or  broad-leaved  Cress  ;  4,  Lysimachia  Num- 
mularia  aurea. 


Communications  Received. — A.  P. — G.  G. — 
3.  v.  s.—w.  Collins.— J.  M  — W.  W.— P.  M.  T.— 
R.— Lindenia.— R.  W.— A.  C.— F.  J  —  C.  J.— W.  N. 
— Nestor. — Flowers. — Bulbs, — E.  K. — C.  C. — Asters. 
— Geo.  Trehearne. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso-on-Tweed,  N.B.  — 
Abridged  List  of  Carnations. 

W.  Duncan  Tucker,  Phoenix  Saw  Mills,  Totten¬ 
ham. — Illustrated  Catalogue  of  English  Made 
Joinery. 

Geo.  Bun  yard  &  Co.,  The  Royal  Nurseries, 
Maidstone. — Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees. 

William  Rumsey,  Joyning's  Nurseries,  Wal¬ 
tham  Cross,  N. — Catalogue  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees, 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ac. 


FIXTURES  FOR  1898 

October. 

ix. — R.H.S.  Committees  and  Lecture. 

25. — R.H.S.  Committees  and  Lecture. 

November. 

1. — Truro  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show  (2 
days). 

1.  — Stratford-on-Avon  Show  (2  days). 

1. — Boro’  of  Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
days). 

1. — Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

2— -Wolverhampton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
days). 

Secretaries  of  Societies  will  greatly  oblige  the 
Publisher  by  forwarding  early  information  of 
Fixtures. 


CARNATIONS. 

A  GREAT  SPECIALITY. 
Catalogue,  on  Application. 


By  Special 
Appointment 


LAING  &  MATHER, 

Nurseryman  and  Seed  Merchants, 

KELSO-ON-TWEED. 


The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  GO’S., 

NEW  AND  OLD  STRAWBERRIES, 

For  crop  1899,  or  for  forcing. 

Now  Selling  at  Reduced  Prices. 

They  offer  the  largest  stock  and  the  best  plants  in  the  trade. 
Change  ot  stock  pays. 

Catalogue  of  Strawberries  and  Summer  Fruits  now  ready. 


For  Market  and  Private  Growers. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  Post-free. 


I  p.HEAL  &  CONS 

Ul  lyl  CRAWLEY,  SUSSEX. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst . 65 

A.  Outram  . 80 

H.G.  Smyth  . 65 

Heating  Apparatus. 

W.  Cooper,  Limited . . 7g 

Messenger  &  Co.  . . 80 

Richardson  &  Co . 80 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co . 65 

Horticultural  Builders. 

T.  Boyd  &  Sons  . 65 

W.  Cooper,  Ltd . 7g 

J.Gray  . 65 

W.  Richardson  &Co . 80 

J.  Weeks  &  Oo.,  Ltd . 65 

Insecticides. 

Glshnrst  Compound . 65 

W.  Horne . 80 

G.  H.  Richards  . 78 

Manures. 

Chemical  Union  . 65 

Clay  &  Son  . 80 

W.  Colchester  . . 65 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons  . 80 

Miscellaneous. 

Gishurstlne . 65 

Smyth’s  Baskets  . 65 

Woollen  Mfg.  Co . 65 

Netting. 

A.  Potter  . 65 

Orchids. 

J.  Cypher . 67 

P.McArthur . 67 

J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd . 67 

F.  Sander  &  Co  . 65 

Stanley-Mobbs  &  Ashton  65 

Publications. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co . 79 

Darlington  . 79 

Gardening  World  . 79 

Ogilvie  . 79 

Shows.  78 

Strawberries. 

Bunyard  &  Co.  . . 78 

W.  Carmichael  . 67 

Laxton  Bros . 65 

R,  Smith  &  Oo.  . . 65 

Tents. 

A.  Potter  . 80 


Auction  Sales. 

Protheroe  &  Morris . 66 

Bulbs. 

Barr  &■  Sons  . .66 

J.  T.  Gilbert  . 65 

W.  B.  Hartland . 65 

Ant.  Roozen  &Sons . 65 

Simpson  &  Son  . 65 

Sutton  &  Sons  . 65 

R.  Sydenham . 65 

J.J.Thoolen  . 66 

Toogood  &  Sons  . 66 

Van  Meerbeek  &  Co . 65 

C.  G.  Van  Tubergen . 65 

J.  Veltch  &  Sons . 66 

T.  S.  Ware  . 66 

E.  Webb  &  Sons . 66 

Catalogues. 

Barr  &  Sons . 65 

Bunyard  &  Co . 65 

W.  B.  Hartland  . 65 

Kelway  &  Son . 65 

J.  Peed  &  Sons  . 66 

Simpson  &  Son  . 65 

Sutton  &  Sons . 65 

T.  S.  Ware  . 66 

E.  Webb  &  Sons . 66 

Florists’  Flower*. 

W.  Cutbush  &  Son . 65 

M.  Cuthbertson  . 65 

J.  Douglas . 65 

i.  Evans  . 65 

.Grieve  &  Sons . 65 

Kelway  &  Son . 65 

Laing  &  Mather . 78 

Lister  &  Son  . 65 

J.  Peed  &  Sons  . 66 

Flower  Pots. 

Sankey  &  Sons,  Ltd . 80 

Fruit  Trees. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co . 67 

J.Cheal&  Sons . 79 

P.  Le  Cornu . 67 

W.  Horne . 80 

J.  Laing  &  Sons . 67 

H.  Lane  &  Son  . 67 

Garden  Sundries,  &e. 

].  Arnold  . 65 

Essery’s  Coal . 80 


IT  PAYS  TO  CLEANSE 

Your  Vines  and  Fruit  Trees  as  the  orop3  become  cleared. 


THE  BEST  STRINGIHG  «  DRESSING  PREPSRAT10NS  FOR  THIS  PDRPOSE  ARE  THE 

XL  ALL  INSECTICIDES. 


For  Mealy  Bug  and  Scale  use  the  XL  ALL  LIQUID  INSECTICIDE  WASH, 
For  Mildew  use  the  XL  ALL  MILDEW  WASH. 

These  are  well  known  to  the  Trade  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  supply  can  be  obtained  through  any 

Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  Florist  or  Sundriesman. 

M  ANUFACTURER- 

G.  H.  RICHARDS,  124,  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Telegraphic  Address— ”  VAPORIZING,  LONDON.” 


October  8,  1898. 
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BARR’S  DAFFODIL  CATALOGUE,  Illustrated,  with 
original  photographs  taken  at  the  Long  Dltton  Nurseries,  and 
containing  a  Descriptive  List  of  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in 
cultivation,  and  the  latest  Novelties  for  1898,  Free  on  applica¬ 
tion, 

A  FEW  FINE  SORTS 

For  Pots  or  Outdoors. 

GOLDEN  SPUR,  a  fine,  large,  deep  golden- yellow  variety, 
per  too,  21/-;  per  doz.,  3/-. 

HENRY  IRVING,  one  of  the  earliest,  very  large  flower, 
fine,  deep  golden-yellow,  per  100,  2:/-;  per  doz.,  3/-. 

QUEEN  OF  SPAIN,  very  beautiful,  delicate  soft  yellow, 
with  reflexing  petals,  per  100,  17/6 :  per  doz.,  2/6. 

BICOLOR  HORSFIELDII,  petals  pure  white,  trumpet 
golden,  handsome,  very  early,  per  100, 17/6 ;  per  doz.,  2/6. 

INCOMPARABILIS  SIR  WATKIN,  a  very  handsome 
large  flower,  petals  sulphur ;  cup  rich  orange-yellow,  per  100, 
25/-;  per  doz.,  3/6. 

BARRII  CONSPICUUS,  broad  yellow  petals,  cup  con¬ 
spicuously  edged  bright  orange-scarlet,  a  beauty  and  a  general 
favourite,  per  too,  17/6  ;  per  doz.,  2/9. 

LEEDSII  MRS,  LANGTRY,  broad,  white  petals,  large 
white  cup  edged  canary-yellow  and  much  crinkled,  a  pretty 
Daffodil,  and  very  free,  per  too,  3 ;/- ;  per  doz.,  5/6, 

TRIANDRUS  ALBUS  (Angel's  Tears',  agem  onrockwork, 
pretty  cream-coloured  flowers,  petals  reflexed,  per  ico,  8/6 ; 
per  doz.,  1/3. 

POETICUS  POETARUM,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
white  Poet’s  Daffodils,  per  100,  12/6;  per  doz.,  1/9. 


BARR’S  GENERAL  BULB  CATALOGUE,  containing  a 
Descriptive  List  of  the  best  Bulbs  and  Tubers  for  autumn 
planting,  and  a  List  of  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  early  forcing. 

Free  on  application. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

12  S 13,  King  St.,  Covent  Carden,  London,  W.C. 


FINEST  MEDAL  COLLECTION 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  to 
JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  West  Norwood,  London 


GLOXINIAS 


THE  EXPORT  NURSERIES. 


J.  J.  THOOLEN, 

Bulb  and  Plant  Grower, 

HEEMSTEDE,  NEAR  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND, 

(Formerly  of  OYerveen) 

HAS  the  honour  to  inform  readers  that  his  Illustrated  Bulb 
and  Plant  Price  List,  at  lowest  prices,  in  English, 
Autumn,  1898,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application.  No 
charges  tor  packing.  Orders  of  10s.  and  above  entirely  free  to 
destination  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Some  Sorts  of  Bulbs  Noted  Out  Price  List. 


Per  100 

..08 
..  1  4 
9  8 


Crocus,  II.  size,  in  fine  mixture 

Crocus,  I.  size,  in  fine  mixture . 

Hyacinths,  mixed,  for  bedding  or  forcing  ... 
Hyacinths,  single,  first  size,  named, in  several 
best  leading  sorts  (red,  white,  and  blue 
varieties),  equal  quantities,  my  selection  17  6 
Iris  Kaempferi  (Japan  Iris),  in  fine  mixture  ...  5  o 
Iris  Germanica  (Flag  Iris),  in  fine  mixture  ...  7  0 

Iris  Siberica,  in  fine  mixture .  5  o 

Iris  Spanish,  in  the  finest  mixture  .  0  7 

Lilium  Candidum,  single,  pure  white . 10  o 

Montbretia,  croscosmiteflora,  orange  scarlet  1  6 

„  1,  yellow .  1  2 

Narcissus,  double,  Incomparable,  primrose...  1  6 
Narcissus  van  Sion,  single,  yellow  trumpet ...  2  6 
»  ••  i.  >■  yellow  cup  ...  1  4 

Gladiolus  Marie  Lemoine,  fine . 2  o 

Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis,  deep  scarlet  ...  2  6 

Scilla  Sibirica  praecox,  intense  blue .  1  2 

Tulips,  single  early,  in  the  finest  mixture  ...  1  2 

Tulips  double  early,  in  the  finest  mixture  ...  1  6 

Due  van  Thol  Tulips,  single,  excellent  for 

early  forclng  . . 2  6 

Grape  Hyacinths,  blue . o  7 

Anemone  Japonlca,  rose . 6  0 

Hemerocallis  (Day  Lily),  mixed  .  8  0 

Pyrethrum,  fine  double,  pure  white  . 15  o 

Tritoma  uvaria  (Red  Hot  Poker)  . 14  6 

Sparaxis,  in  fine  mixture . 0  8 

Funkias,  in  fine  mixture . 10  o 

Gladiolus  Colvllli,  white .  i  2 

Hyacinthus  candicans,  white .  5  o 

Iris  pumila,  mixed . 4  0 

Lilium  umbellatum,  red . 10  o 

Snowdrops,  Elwesi . 2  0 


1,000 

6  3 

10  2 
91  8 


40 

60 

40 

5 


10 

14 

23 

12 

15 
20 
10 
10 
14 

20 

5 


6  0 


10  10 
45  10 


18  4 

250  Bulbs  of  the  same  kind  will  be  charged  at  the  1,000  rate  ; 

25  at  the  price  per  100  ;  6  at  the  price  per  doz. 
COLLECTION  D.— For  Spring  Gardening,  containing  1,520 
Bulbs,  £1  is.  Half  this  for  ns. 

COLLECTION  B.— For  Indoor,  containing  529  Bulbs,  for  92 
Pots  or  Glasses,  £1  is.  Half  this  for  ns. 


Another  Gold  Medal  Awarded  Us 
by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  September,  1898. 


WARE’S 

BULBS  and  PLANTS 

Of  the  finest  kinde  for  early  Autumn  planting 


Complete  Collection  of  Bulbs,  including 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Snowdrops,  Daffo¬ 
dils,  Gladioli,  Iris,  Anemones,  Ranunculus, 
Scillas,  Chionodoxas,  etc.,  15s.,  20s.,  27s.  6d., 
32s.  6d.,  37s.  6d.,  42s.,  50s.,  60s.  and  70s. 

Collections  of  Hardy  Plants  for  the  Rockery 
from  5s.  for  12  distinct  varieties,  40s.  for  100 
distinct  varieties. 

Collections  of  Hardy  Plants  for  the  Border 
from  5s.  for  12  distinct  varieties,  30s.  for  100 
distinct  varieties. 


Collection  of  Begonias  for  superior  Bedding. 
Single,  mixed,  3s.  per  doz  ,  20s.  per  100.  Single, 
in  8  distinct  varieties,  5s.  per  doz.,  32s.  per  100. 
Double,  mixed,  5s.  per  doz.,  35s.  per  100.  Double, 
in  10  distinct  varieties,  8s.  per  doz.,  60s.  per  100. 

Collections  of  Lilies.  12  in  4  first-class 
varieties  for  7s.  6d.  Collections  of  12,  in  12  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties,  for  10s.,  12s.  6d.,or  24s.  Collec¬ 
tions  of  20,  in  20  distinct  varieties,  for  14s.,  18s., 
25s ,  36s. 

Additional  Bulbs  and  Plants  given  with 
orders  accompanied  by  Cash. 

Landscape  Gardening  a  Speciality. 

Catalogues  post  free. 


THOS.  S.  WARE,  LTD., 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


NEW  HINTS 

—  FOR  — 

FRUIT  GROWERS. 


“  A  Year’s  Work  on  a  Kent  Fruit  Farm.” 

1/-  Post  Free  from  the  Publishers, 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  CO.,  Maidstone. 


11  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


ip# 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER.  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  OCT.  8tli,  1898. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

TutsDAY,  October  nth.— Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meet¬ 
ing  of  committees  at  13  noon. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  (3  days). 


Observations  on  the  Great  Fruit 
Show. — It  has  again  been  amply 
demonstrated  that  the  Apple  is  the  King  of 
hardy  British  fruits.  Visitors  both  from  the 
more  northern  parts  of  Britain  and  also 
from  other  outlying  parts  admit  that  the 
Apples  grown  in  the  more  favoured  southern 
counties  of  England  cannot  be  beaten  for 
size  and  appearance.  The  same  might  also 
be  said  of  their  quality,  which  cannot  be 
beaten  by  foreign  varieties,  whatever  their 
public  reputation.  Soil  and  climate,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  latter,  are  in  favour  of  the 
southern  and  western  growers,  so  that  for 


exhibition  purposes  at  least,  growers  in 
other  and  less  favoured  districts  are  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  race.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  Apples  were  much  less  highly  coloured 
than  we  have  seen  them  on  several  previous 
occasions,  notwithstanding  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  bright  sunshine  we  have  had. 
Several  reasons  are  put  forward  to  account 
for  this.  Undoubtedly  the  cold  spring  and 
early  summer  greatly  retarded  growth,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  more  recent  heat, 
Apples  had  not  arrived  at  the  same  period 
of  maturity  as  they  had  at  the  end  of 
September  last  year.  Others  are  of  opinion 
that  the  general  absence  of  windy  weather 
must  be  held  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
colour.  A  third  explanation  is  that  the 
absence  of  rain  was  the  root  of  the  evil  in 
this  case.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
corroboration  of  all  these  explanations ; 
and  it  may  be  that  Apples  gathered  a 
fortnight  hence  will  have  a  finer  appear¬ 
ance  than  any  that  have  yet  been  gathered. 
This  will  be  matter  for  future  observation. 

All  the  favourite  exhibition  varieties, 
both  culinary  and  dessert,  have  been  as 
much  in  evidence,  perhaps,  as  in  former 
years,  the  large  size  of  many  of  them  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  noble  appearance,  despite  any 
deficiency  in  colour.  Apples  finished  under 
glass  have  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  skin,  and 
it  is  affirmed  that  they  keep  well  in  the  fruit 
room  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
look  ready  for  consumption.  The  general 
public  are  beginning  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  orchard  house  fruit  and  that  grown 
in  the  open  air,  so  that  they  are  less  liable 
to  be  led  into  erroneous  opinions  upon  them 
than  formerly.  Whether  the  one  or  the 
other  is  preferred  at  table  will  depend  very 
much  upon  taste,  or  the  pocket,  for  the 
additional  expense  of  growing  fruit  under 
glass  will  also  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
One  thing  greatly  in  its  favour  is  that 
Apples  and  Pears  can  be  fruited  most  years 
under  glass  independently  of  weather. 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  partly  grown  under 
glass  and  finished  off  in  the  open  air  was 
much  more  highly  coloured  than  fruits 
grown  wholly  inside  or  wholly  outside.  A 
prevalent  custom  is  to  polish  the  fruits  by 
rubbing  them  ;  but  if  it  is  a  fault  to  rub  the 
bloom  off  Grapes  and  Plums,  why  should 
this  rule  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of 
Apples  ?  The  same  might  be  said  of 
several  other  varieties  of  which  the 
favourities  for  colour  are  Gascoigne’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  MTre  de  Menage,  Cox’s  Pomona, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Bismarck,  Wealthy, 
&c.  Of  cooking  Apples,  Warner’s  King, 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Stirling  Castle,  Golden  Spire,  Lord  Suffield, 
and  various  others  were  in  fine  form. 

The  dry  season  has  no  doubt  in  many 
cases  acted  injuriously  upon  the  natural 
swelling  of  the  fruit,  but  all  the  finer 
samples  of  Pears  exhibited  have  no  doubt 
been  well  tended  in  the  matter  of  watering 
by  the  growers.  The  warmer  and  more 
southern  countries  only  can  grow  fine  Pears 
in  the  open.  Their  names  are  mostly 
foreign,  thus  showing  that  they  have  been 
raised  abroad ;  whereas  the  names  of 
Apples  have  mostly  been  given  them  in 
this  country.  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Sou¬ 
venir  du  Congres,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Diel,  Durondeau, 
Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  Catillac,  Louise 
Bonne  of  J  ersey  and  Williams’  Bon  Chretien 
are  amongst  the  greatest  favourites,  judging 
by  their  constant  appearance  in  exhibits 
both  large  and  small.  The  last  named 
variety  is  another  evidence  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season.  It  was  frequently  observable 
upon  the  tables,  whereas  last  year’s  show 
contained,  perhaps,  one  dish  only. 

The  quantity  of  Peaches  and  Plums  also 
bore  silent  testimony  to  the  tardy  state  of 
the  fruit  harvest,  a  state  of  matters,  how- 
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ever,  with  which  few  will  find  fault.  They 
added  much  to  the  general  appearance  and 
interest  of  the  show.  Amongst  Peaches 
were  some  instances  of  bad  colouring,  but 
they  were  exceptional,  rather  than  general. 
Handsome  and  attractive  Plums  were 
Monarch,  Magnum  Bonum,  Jefferson’s, 
Rivers'  Golden  Transparent,  Pond’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  Diamond,  Grand  Duke,  &c.  Victoria 
would  be  getting  past  its  best, though  several 
good  dishes  were  shown.  Gros  Maroc, 
Alicante,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
Chasselas  Napoleon  Grapes  took  prominent 
positions  for  size  of  bunch  and  berry  and 
general  finish ;  but  Mrs.  Pearson  was 
generally  condemned  on  account  of  its 
general  inferiority.  Apparently  it  is  not  a 
favourite  with  gardeners.  Figs  were  in  no 
way  prominent.  Fruit  trees  in  pots,  if  any¬ 
thing,  were  more  numerous  than  usual  and 
constituted  a  considerable  amount  of  attrac¬ 
tion  to  visitors.  Cob  Nuts  and  Medlars 
added  their  quota  as  usual  to  the  general 
variety.  Morello  Cherries  were  in  their 
ultimate  stages  of  maturity, when  they  make 
palatable  eating  for  those  who  prefer  a  little 
acidity  to  the  usual  run  of  sweet  fruits. 
Blackberries  and  Mulberries  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  one  another,  though  widely 
distinct  in  flavour.  The  former  might  be 
encouraged  as  a  useful  addition  to  home 
grown  fruit.  The  appearance  of  several 
exhibits  of  Strawberries  was  quite  unusual 
for  an  autumn  show  in  London.  Royal 
Sovereign  must  be  fruiting  for  the  second 
time  this  year.  There  were,  however,  two 
of  the  new  perpetual  bearing  varieties,  and 
as  time  goes  on  they  may  come  to  be 
common  at  autumnal  exhibitions,  more 
particularly  if,  in  the  average  of  seasons,  we 
have  sufficient  sunshine  to  intensify  their 
flavour.  In  that  event  we  think  there  is  no 
doubt  they  will  become  popular  in  private 
establishments. 

One  rather  curious  outcome  of  Class 
XVI.,  for  a  collection  of  hardy  fruits,  grown 
partly  or  entirely  under  glass,  was  that  in  a 
collection  of  thirty-six  dishes,  there  were 
three  varieties  of  Grapes,  namely,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Foster’s  Seedling,  and  Gros 
Maroc,  from  Sevenoaks.  If  these  varieties 
are  to  pass  muster  as  hardy  fruits,  particu¬ 
larly  Gros  Maroc,  of  which  the  bunches 
were  the  best,  then  the  number  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  tender  or  hothouse  fruits  must  be 
considerably  reduced.  Surely  this  was  not 
what  was  intended  by  the  schedule,  though 
the  wording  did  not  exclude  them,  the  Vine 
being  hardy.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
fruit  of  Gros  Colman,  Gros  Maroc,  Alicante 
and  other  varieties  of  that  class  would  be 
very  poor  if  grown  entirely  out  of  doors. 

The  various  ways  of  packing  fruit  for 
market  created  a  considerable  amount  of 
interest.  In  many  cases  the  Apples  were 
simply  packed  tightly  into  ordinary  market 
baskets.  The  first  prize  for  a  basket  or 
box  containing  42  lb.  of  Apples  was 
awarded  to  an  oblong,  rectangular,  white 
basket  in  which  the  fruits  were  laid  neatly 
and  regularly  upon  their  sides,  with  the 
apex  of  one  next  to  the  base  of  another,  and 
neatly  packed  with  wood  wool.  The  latter 
is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best 
packing,  because  the  most  elastic  and 
springy  material ;  and  we  hope  to  see 
cotton  wool  as  a  packing  material  for  any¬ 
thing  entirely  discarded  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  villainous  material  for  Peaches, 
flowers,  &c.  Some  amusement  was  caused 
by  the  miniature  flannel  bags  used  for 
packing  and  carrying  each  Peach  fruit 
separately  in  one  of  the  exhibits. 

- - 

The  Forests  of  Cuba  run  to  13,000000  acres,  and, 
as  in  South  America,  many  of  them  are  impene¬ 
trable. 


The  Lord  Mayor’s  Fund  for  the  relief  of  the  distress 
in  the  West  Indies,  caused  by  the  recent  tornado, 
amounted  on  Saturday  last  to  £25,700. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
beheld  on  Tuesday,  October  nth,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster,  1  to  5p.m.  A  lecture  on 
“  Some  of  the  Plants  Exhibited  ”  will  be  given  by 
the  Rev.  Prof.  Geo.  Henslow,  M  A  ,  at  3  o’clock. 

Snow  on  Ben  Nevis. — The  beautiful  weather  which 
has  prevailed  till  recently  in  the  Western  Highlands 
of  Scotland  has  given  place  to  storms  of  wind  and 
rain.  Snow  fell  on  Ben  Nevis,  on  the  27th  ult., 
covering  the  mountain  half  way  down  to  an  average 
depth  of  6  in.  Frost  was  also  recorded  at  the 
Observatory. 

Madame  Carnot  is  Dead  —  not  the  grand  white 
Chrysanthemum  which  every  cultivator  knows  so 
well,  but  its  name  mother,  the  wife  of  M.  Sadi  Carnot, 
the  late  President  of  the  French  Republic.  She  died 
on  the  30th  ult.  at  the  Chateau  des  Presles,  near  La 
Ferte  Alais,  of  heart  disease.  Mme.  Carnot  was 
very  fond  of  her  garden,  and  often  busied  herself  in 
it  as  well  as  the  greenhouse  built  by  her  late 
husband. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. — At  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  society,  which  we 
referred  to  in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  E.  A.  Sanders  was 
unanimously  elected  president  of  the  association  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  Messrs.  A.  Hope  and  W. 
Mackay  were  asksd  to  continue  to  perform  respec¬ 
tively  the  offices  of  hon.  secretary  and  hon.  treasurer, 
which  they  have  discharged  with  such  credit  to 
themselves  and  benefit  to  the  society.  We  wish  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners  a  successful  and  pro¬ 
fitable  session. 

Pasteur  and  the  Cherries.— While  dining  at  the 
house  of  his  son-in-law,  it  was  noticed  that  Pasteur 
kept  dipping  his  Cherries  into  a  glass  of  water  and 
wiping  them  dry  before  eating  them.  This  caused 
some  amusement,  at  which  Pasteur  began  to  dilate 
on  the  dangers  of  eating  unwashed  Cherries  on 
which  microbes  were  thickly  clustered.  After  this 
effort  to  enlighten  the  darkness  of  his  audience,  he 
leant  back  in  his  chair,  wiped  his  brow,  aDd  auto¬ 
matically  lifting  the  glass  in  his  hand,  drank  the 
contents,  microbes  and  all ! 

A  Balloon  in  Kew  Gardens. — On  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  last,  about  6  o'clock,  a  balloon  with  a  car 
attached,  and  containing  a  lady  and  two  gentlemen, 
descended  on  the  top  of  a  Beech  tree  in  Kew  gar¬ 
dens,  near  the  sun  dial  at  Kew  Palace.  It  had  made 
the  ascent  from  the  Alexandra  Palace  during  the 
day.  Though  it  was  getting  dusk  on  the  arrival  of 
the  balloon  at  Kew,  and  the  gardens  had  been  closed, 
yet  some  of  the  officials  and  of  the  staff  observed  the 
aerial  visitor,  and  went  to  assist  it  in  making  the 
descent  from  the  dangerous  landing  place  in  the  tree. 
The  grapling  and  line  had  been  thrown  out  and 
secured  by  these  on  terra  firma,  so  that  when 
slackened  and  some  material  thrown  out,  the  balloon 
rose  clear  of  the  tree  when  the  aeronaut  let  it  down 
gently.  As  it  touched  the  ground  it  rebounded  when 
one  of  the  Kew  staff  caught  hold  of  the  car  and  was 
lifted  off  the  ground.  That  was  so  sudden,  but 
declining  the  aerial  journey  he  dropped  at  once. 
The  saucy  balloon  was  only  joking. 

Gordon’s  Garden  at  Khartoum. — When  the  British 
reached  the  garden  of  Gordon  at  Khartoum,  they 
were  struck  with  the  contrast  between  it  and  the 
palace.  Both  were  entirely  ruined  ;  but  though  the 
palace  accepted  its  doom  mutely,  the  garden  was 
struggling  against  it,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  awake 
a  sympathetic  vein  in  the  minds  of  the  observant 
The  Orange  and  Citron  trees,  though  unpruned  and 
unwatered  in  the  dry  and  hard  soil  still  wrestled  with 
their  fate  in  trying  to  produce  fruit.  The  Pome¬ 
granates  put  forth  their  showy  scarlet  blooms,  but  the 
fruits  that  succeeded  them  were  dry  and  worthless. 
More  inured  to  a  dry  soil  the  Figs  were  in  better 
form,  but  the  odds  were  against  them.  A  Vine 
straggled  over  the  roof  of  a  low  house,  but  was  only 
able  to  produce  leaves,  though  they  were  a  grateful 
sign  of  life.  Weeds  had  possession  of  the  garden 
everywhere,  and  slowly  but  surely  were  reducing  the 
garden  to  the  primeval  wilderness.  In  grateful 
remembrance  to  its  former  owner  the  garden  ought 
to  be  restored  to  its  erstwhile  beauty  and  utility. 


A  Prominent  Doctor  says  that  artificial  teeth  are 
an  evil  to  those  of  advanced  years,  because  it  enables 
them  to  masticate  flesh.  Nature  intends  that  people 
should  subsist  on  a  vegetable  diet  after  their  teeth 
fail  naturally. 

Green  Peas  to  Bottle. — Shell  the  Peas,  which  should 
be  fully  ripe,  and  put  them  into  clean,  dry  bottles. 
Shake  them  well  together,  and  fill  the  bottles.  Cork 
them  perfectly  tight  to  keep  out  the  air,  put  them  in 
a  pan  of  cold  water  to  reach  up  to  the  necks,  protect 
the  bottles  with  wisps  of  hay  in  case  of  cracking,  put 
the  lid  on  the  pan  and  bring  to  the  boil,  then  draw 
to  the  side  and  simmer  gently  for  two  hours.  Let 
them  cool  in  the  water,  then  dry  the  bottles  and  dip 
in  wax.  Secure  the  corks,  and  keep  in  a  dry,  cool 
place. — Irish  Farming  World. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd.— On  the  30th  of  August 
last  Ware’s  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  were 
sold  and  transferred  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Osborne,  who 
immediately  announced  that  he  had  acquired  the 
business  and  nurseries  as  above  described.  He  also 
announced  that  “  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  services  of  those  who  have  had  the  prac¬ 
tical  management  of  the  business  for  many  years 
past  and  to  provide  additional  capital,  it  is  intended, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  form  the  business  into  a 
limited  company  under  the  style  of  ‘Thomas  S. 
Ware,  Ltd.’  ”  This  has  now  been  accomplished  for 
some  time  past,  so  that  the  business  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  formerly,  and  by  the  same  official  members 
of  the  staff.  Several  of  them,  besides  the  purchaser, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Osborne,  have  seats  on  the  board  of 
directors,  including  Mr.  J.  H.  Brazendale,  Mr. 
Ballantyne,  and  Mr.  Reuthe.  There  is  little 
apparent  change,  therefore,  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  firm,  all  the  experienced  men  remaining  at 
their  posts. 

Chrysanthemum  Rust. — From  various  quarters  we 
hear  of  disheartening  injury  to  collections  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  both 
north  and  south,  but  the  worst  examples  come  from 
districts  where  rain  is  more  abundant  than  in  the 
south  and  east.  The  atmospheric  moisture  of  the 
western  counties  is  always  greater  than  in  the 
eastern  districts  in  the  average  of  seasons,  but,  all 
the  same,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  it  the  fungus 
is  able  to  live  in  Chrysanthemum  leaves  all  the  year 
round,  and  this  in  spite  of  an  unusually  dry  season. 
The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  is  about  to 
discuss  the  question  on  the  evening  of  the  nth 
October,  the  opening  day  of  the  October  Chrysan¬ 
themum  show.  We  hope  that  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  imparted  on  the  subject,  and  that  some 
means  will  be  devised  for  checking  the  ravages  of  a 
virulent  disease.  Prevention  must  be  the  aim  of 
those  who  would  combat  the  disease,  for  cure  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  information  gleaned  is  to  be 
distributed  by  means  of  circulars,  so  that  growers 
at  a  distance  should  be  able  to  profit  by  the  discus¬ 
sion  at  headquarters. 

The  Mule  Theory  again  Exploded.— A  mule  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  potter  in  the  Kapurthala  State,  India,  gave 
birth  to  a  male  foal  on  August  6th,  after  her  return 
from  the  Tirah  Field  Force.  Great  excitement  has 
been  caused  in  the  town  of  Kapurthala  by  the  occur¬ 
rence,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  State,  Sirdar 
Bbagat  Singh,  C.I.E.,  was  informed  of  the  event, 
when  he  duly  repaired  to  see  the  foal  early  on  the 
following  morning.  They  say  that  such  an  event 
has  never  been  known  before,  and  the  pundits  are 
consulting  the  stars  and  sbastras  as  to  what  is 
portended  by  the  event.  Even  in  this  country,  how¬ 
ever,  the  barrenness  of  the  mule  has  been  insisted 
upon  until  it  has  become  a  dogma,  and  this  degma 
io  various  forms  has  been  applied  to  plants,  in  some 
cases  to  limit  and  define  species.  One  by  one  the 
theories  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  Darwin  did 
much  to  let  light  into  dark  places  upon  the  subject. 
We  have  Mule  Pinks,  a  race  between  two  species  of 
Dianihus,  yet  there  are  several  varieties  of  them. 
Moreover,  some  hy  brids  between  the  Carnation  and 
Sweet  William,  were  amongst  the  first  artificial  pro¬ 
ductions  of  which  we  have  any  record.  Gardeners, 
hybridists  and  botanists  have  given  up  the  idea  that 
hybrids  amongst  plants  must  always  be  barren,  of 
that  they  serve  to  define  a  species  in  any  way.  In 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  1884 
p.  401,  is  the  following  record: — “The  belief,  so 
general,  that  all  hybrids  or  mules  are  barren  and 
useless  for  breeding  purposes  is  simply  a  stupid  and. 
ignorant  prejudice.’1 
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Terrible  Forest  Fires  bave  been  raging  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  where  a  vast  tract  of  country 
has  been  devastated,  and  hundreds  of  acres  of  valu¬ 
able  timber  burnt.  The  devastating  fires  were  still 
burning  furiously  up  to  the  ist  inst. 

Popular  Names— There  is  often  a  great  outcry  for 
popular  names  to  indicate  those  species  of  plants  for 
which  the  public  may  suddenly  take  a  fancy,  and 
find  nothing  but  botanical  names  attached.  Before  a 
plant  can  get  what  could  properly  be  called  a  popu¬ 
lar  name,  it  must,  indeed,  become  generally  popular, 
though  it  may  appear  a  truism  to  say  so.  The  name 
must  become  generally  or  universally  common  in 
order  to  get  thoroughly  established  in  theminds  of  the 
people,  so  that  all  can  recognise  what  is  meant 
when  the  name  is  used  by  a  writer  or  speaker. 
Iceland  Poppies  apply  to  the  varieties  of  Papaver 
nudicaule,  and  most  people  recognise  the  name 
simply  by  reason  of  its  association  with  a  widely 
recognised  strain  of  Poppies.  The  name  is  of  recent 
application.  Violas  are  also  popular,  but  much 
backbiting  is  still  caused  by  the  lack  of  unanimity, 
and  the  adoption  of  "  tufted  Pansies,"  by  some  only 
of  their  votaries. 

Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia  — The  once  famous, 
and  still  beautiful,  Fairmount  Park,  at  Philadelphia, 
embracing  2,791  acres, is  fast  following  in  the  degener¬ 
ate  path.  It  was  used  one  year  as  a  camping  ground 
for  the  State  Militia,  with  many  thousands  of  spec¬ 
tators  daily  to  see  the  drills.  A  large  number  of 
valuable  shrubs  were  totally  destroyed,  and  partial 
destruction  was  everywhere.  Huge  water  reservoirs, 
with  unattractive  banks,  have  been  placed  within 
it ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  acres  of  sand-filter  beds 
are  being  talked  of  to  be  located  there.  A  trolley 
line  has  been  constructed  through  it,  and  more 
"  ornamentation  ’’  in  the  line  of  marble  and  granite 
is  under  consideration.  It  is  do  wonder  that  talented 
subordinates  get  disheartened,  and  try  to  take  life  as 
easy  as  possible.  If  they  come  at  9  a  m  ,  and  go  at 

3  p.m.,  and  draw  their  salaries,  they  feel  that  they 
are  at  least  keeping  ignoramuses  out  of  the  place. — 
Meehan's  Monthly. 

Coal  in  Kent. — Mr.  R.  Etheridge  read  a  paper  at  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Bristol, 
recently,  relating  to  the  connection  between  the  coal¬ 
fields  of  Belgium  and  France,  and  those  of  Kent  and 
Somerset.  The  Continental  coalfields  just  mentioned 
extend  east  and  west  for  150  miles  in  a  wavy  line, 
and  he  had  little  doubt  but  that  they  extend  to 
Valencienne,  Conde,  Bethume,  and  Calais,  and  from 
thence  to  Dover  under  the  Straits.  From  that  point 
he  considers  that  they  are  connected  with  the 
determined  coalfields  of  the  south-eastern  districts  of 
Kent.  Borings  are  in  the  course  of  construction  at 
Penshurst,  and  Pluckley,  west  of  Brabourne.  The 
boring  at  Dover  is  2,225  ft-  deep,  having  passed 
through  eight  seams  of  coal,  the  lowest  of  which  is 

4  ft.  thick,  being  a  thicker  seam  than  any  in  Belgium. 
The  boring  at  Penshurst,  twenty-five  miles  west  of 
Dover  is  1,700  ft.  The  boricig  at  Pluckley  is  1,375  ft. 
deep,  having  already  reached  the  base  of  the  Lias 
formation,  and  tapped  red  conglomerate,  It  will 
probably  be  deepened. 

Bulbs  for  the  Glasgow  Parks. — On  p.  69  of  last  issue 
under  the  heading  of  "  Bulbs  for  the  London  Parks," 
we  made  the  remark  that  the  London  County  Coun¬ 
cil  had  been  following  the  tactics  of  the  Glasgow 
Corporation,  &c.  This  is  a  mistake  for  which  the 
information  sent  us  is  responsible.  We  are  now  in¬ 
formed  that  all  of  the  Glasgow  Parks  favour  home 
industries  to  the  extent  of  getting  everything  they 
require  from  the  retail  seed  firms  in  the  city,  that  is, 
So  far  as  the  desired  articles  are  obtainable.  Each 
park  is  supplied  by  a  separate  firm  for  all  general 
orders.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  these  firms  to  supply 
a  good  article,  and  they  know  it  and  act  up  to  it.  In 
some  instances  there  are  specialities  in  the  way  of 
trees  and  shrubs  not  obtainable  in  Glasgow,  but 
these  are  obtained  from  nurserymen  north  of  the 
Cheviots,  wherever  possible.  Glasgow  does  not  even 
cross  the  borders  for  landscape  gardeners. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  admit  having  been 
wrongly  informed,  and  that  Glasgow  may  be  looked 
up  to  as  a  staunch  supporter  of  home  industries. 
We  admire  this  phase  of  the  subjest  and  think  the 
ratepayers’  money  should  always  be  spent  within  the 
bounds  of  their  city,  when  a  few  shillings  is  all  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  going  elsewhere. 


Calculation  has  it  that  4,200  species  of  plants  are 
gathered  and  used  in  Europe  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses. 

Apples  are  a  good  crop  on  standard  trees  in  the 
gardens  around  Kelso,  N  B.  The  early  part  of  sum¬ 
mer  was  cold  and  backward,  but  after  that  the 
weather  was  really  fine  till  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  September,  when  it  became  oppressively  hot  and 
uncomfortable,  the  temperature  rising  to  82^  in  the 
shade.  The  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  atmosphere 
being  laden  with  moisture,  rendered  the  visitation 
most  disagreeable.  In  the  memory  of  the  oldest  in¬ 
habitants  there  has  been  no  such  heat  for  the  last 
100  years.  Fruits  and  vegetables  as  well  as  corn 
bave  made  wonderful  progress,  and  no  further  com¬ 
plaints  may  be  made  about  the  weather,  unless  the 
present  showery  conditions  prevent  the  ingathering 
of  the  corn  and  the  cutting  of  the  fields  on  the  hill 
sides.  Good  Apples  are  now  assured  if  there  are  no 
untimely  windfalls. — G.T. 

Information  for  Emigrants.— The  October  circulars 
issued  by  the  Emigrants’  Information  Office,  31, 
Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.,  contain  a  lot  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  intending  emigrants  should  be  possessed 
of  if  they  are  to  save  themselves  a  deal  of  trouble 
and  possibly  disappointment.  It  appears  that 
"  there  is  an  excellent  opening  in  the  Colonies  for 
men  with  a  little  capital  who  can  take  up  land  for 
fruit  growing,  dairying,  or  general  farming.  In 
Ontario  and  the  North-west  of  Canada  free  home¬ 
steads  are  given  to  settlers  on  simple  conditions  of 
residence  and  cultivation,  the  160-acre  grants  in  the 
North-west  being  open  land  requiring  no  clearing. 
Western  Australia  is  the  only  one  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies  which  gives  free  homesteads.  The  Free 
Homestead  Act  in  operation  there  dates  from  1893, 
and  has  lately  been  much  used;  562  of  such  farms 
of  an  average  size  of  15 1  acres,  besides  54  home¬ 
stead  leases,  representing  nearly  72,000  acres,  were 
taken  up  in  1897.  In  the  other  Colonies  land  (mostly 
uncleared)  can  be  bought  from  2s.  61.  per  acre.’ 
Attention  is  drawn  to  the  difference  of  farming  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Colonies  and  here,  and  the  emigrant  is 
advised  not  to  buy  or  rent  a  farm  immediately  on 
arrival  but  to  work  for  a  year  or  eighteen  months 
with  some  colonial  farmer  until  experience  is  gained. 
A  man  with  a  working  family  can  cultivate  a  10-acre 
block  of  fruit  trees  without  hiring  labour.  "There 
is  a  demand  for  experienced  farm  hands  on  farms, 
orchards,  and  vineyards  in  parts  of  Queensland, 
Western  Australia,  and  Ne  w  Zealand.  In  Canada 
the  demand  is  over  for  this  year.  In  South  Africa 
farm  labourers  are  nearly  always  either  natives  or 
other  coloured  persons.  There  are  plenty  of 
navvies  and  general  labourers  in  all  the  Colonies, 
and  any  navvy  or  labourer  who  emigrates  must  take 
his  chance  with  local  men,  and  in  South  Africa  with 
coloured  labourers."  The  circulars  also  point  out 
“  what  free  or  assisted  passages  are  now  being  given 
to  emigrants,  the  rate  of  wages  ruling  in  the  Colonies, 
the  cost  of  living,  and  other  useful  particulars." 
These  circulars  may  be  obtained  at  over  250  public 
libraries  throughout  the  country.  A  new  handbook 
upon  the  West  Indies  has  been  published  to  which 
a  special  interest  will  attach  in  view  of  the  huge 
catastrophe  that  has  recently  overtaken  these  once 
prosperous  colonies. 

- **• - 

Gardening  Miscellany. 


TWO  GOOD  TOMATOS  AT  NEWTON  ABBOT. 
Besides  being  an  enthusiastic  grower  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Mr.  A.  McDonald,  gardener  to  H.  St. 
Maur,  Esq.,  Stover  Park,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon, 
gives  close  attention  to  every  branch  of  gardening, 
He  has  two  very  useful  Tomatos  of  his  own  raising. 
One  of  them  he  has  named  Stover  Park,  which,  it  it 
cannot  be  described  as  new,  has  the  merit  of  having 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  still  fruits  abundantly. 
This  variety  he  raised  while  at  Aldenham  Abbey, 
Watford,  Herts,  some  twelve  years  ago.  The  fruit 
is  moderate  in  size,  of  a  deep  crimson-red,  and 
similar  in  size  and  shape  to  Conference.  The  flesh 
is  scarlet  almost  to  the  centre,  juicy,  solid,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  a  brisk  Tomato  flavour,  which  some  would 
de'scribe  as  acid,  but  in  our  opinion  it  is  a  characteris¬ 
tic  that  should  not  be  lost  in  Tomatos.  There  is  a 
danger  in  selecting  varieties  of  mild  flavour,  of  their 
becoming  entirely  tasteless.  A  little  briskness  in  a 


Tomato  ripened  by  the  sun  we  consider  not  only  de¬ 
sirable  but  a  recommendation  for  the  sake  of  the 
variety  in  flavour.  The  other  variety,  named  Laird’s 
Abundance,  was  raised  from  Hathaway’s  Excelsior 
crossed  with  Challenger.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and 
one  that  will  be  highly  suitable  for  market  purposes. 
The  fruit  is  smooth,  similar  in  colour  to  Stover 
Park,  externally  and  internally,  but  the  flavour  is 
milder.  The  flesh  is  solid,  of  fine  flavour  and  highly 
suitable  for  dessert  purposes.  The  fruit  itself  is 
moderate  in  size,  as  the  parentage  would  indicate, 
and  attractive  in  appearance. 


RATS  AND  PLUMS. 

I  had  lately  been  puzzled  to  find  a  number  of  ripe 
Victoria  Plums  eaten  and  bitten  about  as  they  hung 
upon  the  trees,  which  are  standards  about  15  ft.  to 
20  ft.  high.  As  we  have  few  wasps  about  they  could 
not  fairly  be  charged  with  so  much  damage.  The 
real  culprits  turned  out  to  be  rats,  which  climbed 
the  trees  and  helped  themselves.  My  attention  was 
called  by  one  of  the  men  who  said  he  saw  a  rat 
jump  from  off  the  tree.  We  decided  next  day  to 
gather  what  remained  of  the  crop,  and  when  about 
to  commence  we  observed  one  of  the  rats  perched  in 
the  branches  about  12  ft.  from  the  ground.  I  could 
scarcely  have  believed  they  would  attack  grow¬ 
ing  fruit  upon  the  tree,  had  I  not  seen  the  cun¬ 
ning  joker  up  the  tree. — A .  P. 

ADIANTUM  FA  ULKNERI. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  many  in¬ 
teresting  and  meritorious  exhibits  that  were  sent  to 
the  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  on  the  20th  ult,,  was  a  batch  of  Adian- 
tum  Faulkneri  that  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Rochford,  of  the  Turnford  Hall  Nurseries,  Brox- 
bourne.  In  appearance  this  plant  closely  resembles 
A.  lambertianum,  but  is  more  erect  in  habit  and 
apparently  more  vigorous  in  constitution.  For  mar¬ 
ket  purposes  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
two,  for  the  fronds  of  A.  Faulkneri  are  not  only  very 
suitable  for  cutting,  as  they  are  elegant  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  stand  well,  but  the  plants  themselves  are 
highly  ornamental.  We  opine  that  A.  Faulkneri 
will  prove  the  most  redoubtable  rival  to  A.  cunea- 
tum  that  has  yet  been  forthcoming  amongst  Ferns, 
more  particularly  if  it  proves  to  be  easy  of  culture 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  of  which  there  is  as  yet 
no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

PTERIS  ROCHFORDI. 

Varieties  of  that  very  versatile  species,  Pteris 
serrulata,  are  legion,  more  especially  in  the  crested 
and  tasselled  section.  In  the  form  under  notice  we 
have  one  that  represents  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
ornamental  types.  It  may  not  be  quite  distinct  as  a 
variety  from  other  varieties,  and  it  was  probably  this 
that  prevented  its  reception  of  an  Award  of  Merit 
from  the  R.H.S.  on  the  20th  ult.,  when  it  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  Thos.  Rochford.  Still  the  plant 
embodies  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  really  good 
basket  Fern,  although  this  does  not  exhaust  its  value, 
for  it  is  quite  as  suitable  for  pot  culture.  The  fronds 
have  a  graceful  droop  about  them,  the  tassels  at  the 
ends  of  the  pinnae  being  of  medium  size  and  very 
finely  divided.  The  constitution  is  vigorous,  and 
certainly  not  the  least  of  its  merits  is  the  easiness 
with  which  it  may  be  grown. 

FUCHSIA  KIRKII. 

Under  this  name  I  came  across,  the  other  day,  an 
exceedingly  pretty  and  interesting  old  favourite. 
Very  few  people  indeed  would  recognise  this  plant  as 
a  Fuchsia,  yet  such  it  is.  It  makes  a  fine  object  for 
a  basket  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  The  stems  are  slender 
and  trailing,  with  minute  leaves ;  the  flowers  are 
curious,  being  upright,  with  an  odd  mixture  of  green, 
yellow,  pink  and  purple.  One  very  strange  point 
about  these  flowers  is  that  they  are  altogether 
destitute  of  a  corolla.  But  it  is  not  the  flowers  alone 
which  serve  to  make  this  peculiar  Fuchsia  so 
decorative,  it  is  the  fruits  or  berries.  These  are 
rather  large,  like  small  Gooseberries,  of  a  coral  pink 
in  colour,  with  a  lovely  coat  of  wax.  Nor  are  these 
berries  so  fleeting  as  are  other  species  of  Fuchsia,  for 
they  last  on  the  plant  a  very  long  time.  This  is, 
perhaps,  owing  somewhat  to  their  great  firmness  ot 
texture.  Fuchsia  Kirkii,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Fuchsia  repens,  or  F.  pendula,  is  a  native  01  New 
Zealand  and  as  a  basket  plant  should  be  more  often 
grown. — Patterson. 
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LILIUM  CANDIDUM. 

All  of  us  who  know  anything  about  flowers  must  be 
acquainted  with  this  lovely  Lily,  more  often  met 
with  under  the  name  of  “Cottager’s  Lily,  or 
Madonna  Lily,”  and  as  often  found  far  from  satis¬ 
factory,  even  in  otherwise  well-kept  gardens;  in  fact, 
the  finest  lot  that  has  come  under  my  notice  was 
growing  in  a  cottager’s  or  small  suburban  garden, 
the  good  housewife  attending  to  its  requirements, 
which  are  not  many  when  once  established. 

This  beautiful  Lily  is  subject  to  a  disease  which 
very  soon  plays  havoc  with  it.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  battle  with  it,  but  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  they  have  proved  futile ;  though  a  recent 
correspondent  in  your  pages  told  us  he  had  found 
the  remedy  and  a  very  simple  one  too,  that  is,  to 
raise  the  whole  lot  that  may  be  affected,  when  at 
rest,  and  thoroughly  dust  them  with  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  working  it  well  in  among  the  scales  of  the 
bulb. 


A  fresh  plot  should  be  chosen  when  replanting, 
and  this  can  be  done  from  October  to  March.  In 
fact,  a  few  years  ago  I  replanted  a  great  many  bulbs 
early  in  August  before  they  had  made  much  new 
growth  after  flowering,  with  excellent  results.  This 
Lily  likes  a  good  loam,  rather  stiff;  and  should  it  be 
of  a  light  texture  some  well  rotted  cow  manure 
could  well  be  placed  at  the  bottom  with  a  layer  of 
soil  over  it,  so  that  the  bulbs  do  not  actually  come 
into  contact  with  it.  I  think  a  mistake  is  often 
made  in  planting  this  Lily  far  too  deep.  From  i  in. 
to  2  in.  of  soil  on  the  top  of  the  bulb  is  ample  ;  and 
I  have  been  converted  to  this  by  seeing  the  finest 
display  in  cottagers'  gardens  with  part  of  the  bulbs 
quite  on  the  surface,  where  they  reap  all  the  benefit 
of  the  sun’s  rays,  which  tend  to  thoroughly  ripen  up 
the  bulbs  for  each  year’s  display.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  was  taken  on  July  nth.  The  bed 
contained  about  fifty  spikes,  many  of  them  carrying 
as  many  as  twenty-four  flowers  on  a  spike  ;  and  the 


most  remarkable  thing  in  connection  with  them  is 
that  the  bulbs  are  planted  immediately  under  and 
around  a  half  standard  Pear  tree,  which,  one  would 
think,  would  take  every  bit  of  nourishment  out  of  the 
soil ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  and  the  many  bulbs 
are  packed  tightly  together  and  remind  one  of  an 
Onion  bed. 

The  photograph  was  taken  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
R.  F.  Kingdom,  Clematis  Cottage,  East  Budleigh, 
where  flowers  in  general  thrive  most  luxuriantly. — 

J.  Mayne,  Bicton,  Devon. 


THE  HICKORY. 

Carya,  the  botanical  name  of  what  is  frequently 
called  the  black  Walnut,  belongs  to  the  same 
natural  order,  Juglandaceae.  The  first  member  of 
the  family  to  find  its  way  to  our  shores  was  Carya 
alba,  the  date  of  its  introduction  being  1629.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  superioiity  of  Hickory  to  our  Ash  for 


the  many  purposes  to  which  the  timber  is  applied  it 
seems  at  least  a  little  singular  that  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  rare  to  find  it  planted  in  our  pleasure  grounds 
and  parks.  My  attention  was  called  to  this  subject 
quite  recently  when  viewing  one  of  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  trees  to  be  found  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
which  can  be  seen  by  anyone  who  will  take  a  short 
pilgrimage  to  Dulwich,  where  this  monster  tree  has 
flourished  for  a  number  of  years  almost  opposite  the 
old  College.  I  was  solemnly  assured  that  it  covers 
nearly  an  acre  of  ground.  This,  I  somewhat  demur 
to,  but  if  the  spread  it  covers  were  roughly  measured 
I  think  it  might  go  beyond  half  an  acre.  One 
advantage  in  connection  with  its  suitability  for 
planting  in  isolated  positions  is  that  in  contrast  to 
our  Beeches  and  Elms,  the  foliage  is  less  dense, 
allowing  the  light  to  penetrate  through  it  to  a  much 
greater  degree.  The  bole  of  this  specimen  must 
contain  a  good  many  yards  of  splendid  timber. 
Dulwich,  too,  used,  and  we  think  may  still  claim,  to 


have  one  of  the  largest  Catalpas,  one  or  two  Judas 
Trees  of  more  than  ordinary  size,  and  a  Willow 
some  18  ft.  in  girth,  with  a  spreading  head  which 
merits  the  term  gigantic  being  applied  to  it  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  pollards  of  the  same  species  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar.— IF.  B.  G. 


GARDENS  OF  THE  RIVIERA. 

(Concluded  from  p.  75.) 

Passing  on  to  Cannes,  there  are  here  several  fine 
gardens  worthy  of  note.  That  of  Villa  Valetta, 
situated  on  the  hill  side,  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  is  one  of  the  oldest  on  the  Riviera.  It  con¬ 
tains  some  large  specimens  of  Palms,  Araucarias  and 
Agaves.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Date  Palm 
here  fruits  freely. 

Chateau  Eleonore,  the  seat  of  Lord  Brougham, 
must  be  mentioned.  In  the  months  of  January  and 
March  the  Rose  trees  in  flower  in  this  garden  are 
one  of  the  sights  of  Cannes.  The  larger  bush  (in  the 
picture  shown)  is  Marie  Van  Houtte  ;  the  smaller  one 
Gen.  Jacqueminot.  These  remarkable  trees  were 
planted  about  ten  years  ago ;  one  of  them  is  now 
almost  20  ft.  in  height  and  nearly  as  much  in  dia¬ 
meter. 

There  is  a  plant  of  Rosa  gigantea  growing  outside 
here.  Last  year  it  made  a  growth  25  it.  long,  but 
has  not  yet  flowered.  Agaves  do  well  here  and  are 
represented  by  some  fine  specimens. 

We  next  come  to  Antibes,  the  home  of  the  nur¬ 
serymen.  Messrs.  Vilmorin  have  a  seed  trial  ground 
here,  and  there  are  nurseries  innumerable  for  the 
cultivation  of  Palms,  Roses,  &c. 

The  Botanic  Garden  of  Antibes — a  branch  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris — is  interesting.  It 
possesses  a  large  collection  of  Eucalyptus ;  over 
seventy  species  are  grown  outside.  There  is  also  a 
fine  Jubea  spectabilis,  said  to  be  the  largest  specimen 
of  this  Palm,  in  the  open,  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Wylie’s  seaside  rock  garden,  known  as  Helen 
Roc,  is  rich  in  Palms,  Bamboos,  Roses  &c. ;  while 
the  rocks  overhanging  the  sea  are  covered  with 
Agaves,  Mesembryanthemums,  and  other  succulent 
plants  in  great  profusion. 

At  Nice,  Rosa  Bonheur,  the  famous  artist,  has  a 
garden  where  groups  of  various  Palms  are  a  marked 
feature. 

There  are  many  instances  in  gardens  around  Nice, 
of  the  old  gaunt  Olive  trees  being  made  to  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  Raised  beds  are  formed  at  the 
base  of  their  trunks,  and  are  planted  with  Banksian 
Roses.  These  quickly  cover  the  whole  tree  and 
wreath  it  from  base  to  summit  with  their  lovely 
blossoms  of  white  and  yellow.  The  Loquat  is  quite 
at  home  in  this  locality  and  bears  fruit  abundantly. 

The  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg’s  garden  at  Chateau 
Fobrie  contains  numerous  avenues  of  Orange  trees, 
quite  20  ft.  high. 

Far-famed  Monte  Carlo  must  not  be  passed  by 
without  a  word  or  two  berng  said  about  it.  The 
principality  of  Monaco,  consisting  of  the  towns  of 
Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo,  is,  I  believe,  the  smallest 
country  in  the  world.  It  has  its  Sovereign — the 
Prince — its  Parliament,  and  its  army,  this  latter 
numbering  about  100  men. 

Monte  Carlo,  which  has  been  described  as  the 
loveliest  spot  on  earth,  possesses  some  magnificent 
gardens  encircling  the  Casino  Palace.  In  this  build¬ 
ing  are  the  renowned  gaming  saloons,  where  fortunes 
are  often  rapidly  made  and  lost. 

Being  one  day  on  a  visit  to  Monte  Carlo,  I  chanced 
to  enter  the  Casino  and  soon  made  my  way  to  the 
tables.  In  half-an-hour’s  time  I  was  ready  to  depart 
— a  sadder — perhaps  wiser — but  certainly  a  poorer 
man.  Luckily  I  had  taken  a  return  ticket  on  setting 
out  in  the  morning. 

But  I  was  speaking  of  the  gardens,  almost  tropical 
in  aspect,  by  reason  of  the  size  and  vigour  of  many 
Palms,  Agaves,  Bamboos,  &c.  Ficus  macrophylla 
grows  into  large  trees,  I  should  think  quite  40  ft. 
high.  An  interesting  peep  behind  the  scenes  is  that 
into  the  nursery,  where  the  plants  are  grown  for  fur¬ 
nishing  the  flower-beds.  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Car¬ 
nations,  Roses,  &c.,  are  found  in  thousands.  Several 
houses  are  filled  with  decorative  plants,  chiefly  for 
use  in  the  Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco.  At  Men¬ 
tone,  the  Empress  Eugenie  spends  some  months 
every  winter  in  her  villa  residence,  St.  Cybron.  The 
garden  here  has  only  been  made  a  short  time,  yet 
one  would  think  from  the  appearance  of  it  now,  so 
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rapidly  have  the  plants  grown,  that  at  least  thirty  or 
forty  years  had  passed  since  its  formation. 

We  are  now  nearing  the  Italian  frontier  and  with 
the  permission  of  “  Messieurs  Les  Gendarmes  ”  will 
cross  over  on  the  last  stage  of  our  journey,  as  far  as 
"  La  Mortola,"  Mr.  Hanbury's  charming  Anglo- 
Italian  garden.  This  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill,  running  down  to  the  sea. 

The  garden  reaches  from  the  water's  edge  for  some 
distance  up  the  hill  side.  Although  it  contains  a 
good  collection  of  plants,  these  are  not  arranged  in 
botanical  order,  but  are  planted  promiscuously,  giv¬ 
ing  the  whole  an  appearance  of  a  "  cultivated  wild 
garden,”  if  I  may  use  the  term. 

If  one  pictures  such  plants  as  Acacias,  Aloes, 
Agaves,  Beaucarneas,  Bignonias,  Oestrums  in  flower 
together  with  Magnolias,  Eucalyptus,  Eugenias, 
Daturas,  and  many  others,  some  idea  may  be  had 
of  this  unique  garden. 

■  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  a  brief  outline 
of  the  Riviera  and  its  gardens  from  impressions 
formed  during  a  residence  of  some  months  in  1895. 
No  one  knows  better  than  myself  bow  inadequately 
I  have  dealt  with  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of 
this  delightful  part  of  the  world,  and  for  all  faults 
of  omission  or  commission  I  ask  you  to  lay  the 
blame  to  my  inexperience. — Harry  H.  Thomas. 

A  FINE  VEGETABLE  SHOW. 

■Even  in  an  ordinary  season  the  amateur  gardener 
has  to  bestir  himself  if  he  is  to  get  the  most  out  of 
the  land.  He  soon  finds  that  nothing  can  be  done 
without  work,  hard  work  and  plenty  of  it.  In  such 
a  season  as  that  of  1898  has  been,  however,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  become  trebled,  whilst  the  merit  of  being  able 
to  produce  good  vegetables  under  these  conditions 
becomes  proportionately  increased. 

.The  allotment  holders  of  Harrow,  Roxeth  and 
neighbourhood  afford  a  capital  instance  of  vegetable 
gardening  carried  to  a  highly  successful  issue  even 
under  adverse  climatical  conditions.  This  was  fully 
apparent  at  the  allotment  holders’  show  which  was 
held  recently  when  Mr.  C.  Deans,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  Cassiobury,  Watford  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Densmore,  gardener  to  T.  F.  Blackwell,  Esq  , 
Harrow  Weald,  officiated  as  judges.  These  gentle¬ 
men  expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  all 
upon  which  they  were  called  to  adjudicate. 

The  quality  of  the  vegetables  throughout  was 
first-rate  and  in  not  a  few  cases  it  touched  the 
remarkable.  The  number  of  entries  too,  exceeded 
those  forthcoming  last  year  by  nearly  a  hundred. 

The  root  crops  were  a  remarkably  strong  lot,  being 
sound,  clean  and  heavy.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  Potatos  staged  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
nine  tubers  sent  by  Mr.  Arthur  Franklin  scaled  9  lb. 
10  oz.,  a  first  prize  being  awarded  them.  Onions 
too,  were  in  first-rate  trim,  and  the  culture  of  this 
popular  and  wholesome  vegetable  is  evidently  well 
understood  by  the  villagers  of  Harrow  and  Roxeth. 

Mr.  James  Smith  is  not  only  an  enthusiastic 
secretary,  but  a  zealous  gardener,  and  his  success  in 
winning  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  vegetables 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  kinds  was  very  popular. 
Mr.  Smith's  exhibit  comprised  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
seven  varieties,  a  comprehensive  and  meritorious 
collection;  Mr.  S.  King  was  second,  and  Mr.  G. 
Warren,  third. 

Mr.  S.  King  came  to  the  front  for  three  dishes  of 
Potatos,  and  Mr.  J.  Smith  for  Brussels  Sprouts. 

In  the  classes  for  Harrow  Allotment  holders  only 
Mr.  J.  Silk  won  for  four  kinds  of  vegetables ;  whilst 
in  the  section  confined  to  the  Roxeth  Allotment 
holders,  Mr.  H.  Bristow  distanced  other  competi¬ 
tors  for  the  collection  of  four  kinds  of  vegetables. 

The  exhibition  was  visited  by  a  large  number  of 
visitors  during  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  at  9 
o’clock  Mrs.  Weyland  Joyce,  who  was  accompanied 
by  the  Vicar  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Marshall,  dis¬ 
tributed  the  prizes  to  their  respective  recipients. 

Prior  to  the  distribution  the  Vicar  spoke  a  few 
words  of  encouragement  to  the  allotment  holders 
present.  The  reverend  gentleman  alluded  to  the 
book  on  gardening  written  by  an  American  gentle¬ 
man  named  Warner,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  one 
of  the  essential  things  for  a  gardener  to  have  was  a 
cast  iron  back  with  a  hinge  in  it.  He  assured  his 
audience  that  if  he  were  going  to  work  an  allotment 
at  Roxeth,  with  the  ground  in  the  present  state,  he 
should  like  some  machinery  of  that  sort  in  his  back. 
In, his  opinion,  nothing  was  more  wholesome  than 


gardening.  It  induced  a  man  to  rise  early,  and  it 
gave  him  remunerative  employment  for  his  spare 
time.  The  Vicar  concluded  his  very  interesting 
speech  by  reminding  them  that  there  were  between 
thirty  and  forty  applicants  waiting  to  be  supplied 
with  allotments,  and  a  little  more  land  was  needed  to 
supply  them.  Three  or  four  acres  would  be  a  very 
acceptable  gift  if  any  gentleman  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  would  like  to  make  it. 

— B— ■  — 

The  Orcfiifl  Grower’s  calendar. 

East  Inbua  House.— This  has  been  one  of  the  finest 
seasons  known  for  years  for  this  section  of  Orchids. 
Phalaenopses  generally  have  done  wonderfully  well, 
making  large  leaves  of  unusual  thickness.  This  is 
the  kind  we  prefer,  as  they  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  spot. 

The  Spraying  overhead,  which  is  so  beneficial 
during  very  hot  weather,  must  be  discontinued.  A 
nice  genial  temperature  should  be  maintained,  not 
too  moist  or  too  dry — just  one  that  feels  pleasant — 
when  you  go  into  the  house.  A  practised  hand  can 
always  tell  the  moment  he  enters  the  house  without 
consulting  the  thermometer. 

Shading  in  this  division  must  be  done  intelligently, 
only  running  the  blinds  down  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day  ;  for,  owing  to  the  exceptionally  bright 
autumn,  most  things  have  hardened  up  well,  and  are, 
therefore,  able  to  stand  more  light,  the  exceptions 
being  the  Phalaenopses,  on  account  of  their  succu¬ 
lent  growths.  One  thickness  of  tiffany  after  the 
regular  blinds  are  rolled  up  should  be  sufficient  at 
this  season  for  these. 

Miltonia  Roezli  is  doing  wonderfully  well  in  this 
division  ;  small  plants  have  made  a  great  number  of 
roots, and  correspondingly  strong  growths, so  much  so 
that  we  find  it  necessary  to  shift  them  on  into  larger 
pots.  This,  however,  is  done  without  seriously  inter¬ 
fering  with  them,  as  the  compost  they  are  in  is  still 
sweet.  They  may  be  said  never  to  rest,  so  that  no 
hard  and  fast  line  can  be  laid  down  as  to  when  to  pot 
them;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it  matters  little 
when,  as  long  as  you  do  it  sometimes. 

Cattleya  House. — Epidendrum  prismatocarpum 
is  one  of  the  best  of  a  large  family,  but  getting  all 
too  scarce.  It  is  a  rather  easy  one  to  do  if  well 
looked  after,  but  once  allowed  to  get  in  a  bad  condi¬ 
tion  it  is  one  of  the  most  stubborn  to  coax  back  into 
health.  The  new  growths  are  nearly  made  up,  and 
are  pushing  forth  a  quantity  of  roots  from  the  base. 
Without  advocating  top-dressiDg  generally,  we  shall 
in  this  case  afford  them  some  sweet  moss  and  peat 
for  the  new  roots  to  run  into,  without  disturbing 
them  unduly,  on  account  of  the  season  of  the  year. 

Cattleya  labiata. — The  growths  have  made  up 
well  this  season,  and  have  begun  to  push  up  spikes. 
Some  of  the  sheaths  I  notice  have  turned  black 
from  some  cause  or  other,  probably  too  much 
moisture  at  the  roots.  The  spike  inside,  however,  is 
ail  right,  so  that  by  opening  the  sheath  and  cutting 
away  the  affected  parts,  the  flowers  will  be  saved. 
Without  this  precaution  thev  would  most  likely  damp 
off. 

Laelia  praestans.— What  a  little  gem  this  is, 
coming  in  as  it  does  just  when  there  is  very  few 
Orchid  flowers  about.  We  grow  ours  in  pans,  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  peat  and  moss  in  which  to 
root.  The  pans  are  suspended  near  the  glass,  and 
take  up  but  very  little  room,  a  consideration  in  these 
days. — C. 

- — ■■—«>-  — 


In  no  department  has  the  long-continued  drought 
been  more  productive  of  mischief  than  in  this. 
Everything  is  literally  parched  up,  for  it  has  been 
impossible  to  give  water  to  everything.  The  showers 
that  came  at  the  end  of  last  week  did  something  to 
freshen  up  the  turf  which,  prior  to  that,  was  almost 
as  brown  as  the  paths,  but  they  have  had  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  multitudes  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  are  crying  for  water.  Limes,  Beeches, 
and  Horse  Chestnuts  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers, 
and  some  of  the  Beeches  are  almost  as  bare  and 
brown  as  they  should  be  in  November.  The  Elms  and 
Oaks  have  stood  the  trying  experience  rather  better, 
but  they  have  also  suffered  considerably.  Small 
shrubs  have  been  watered  but  these  big  trees  have 
haul  to  take  their  chance. 


Owing  to  these  abnormal  climatal  conditions,  the 
leaf-sweeping  season  has  been  considerably  extended, 
and  the  broom  has  had  to  be  kept  busily  at  work  in 
the  interests  of  tidiness.  With  October  here  there 
will  be  no  peace  until  all  the  leaves  are  down. 

Housing  Plants. — Tender  foliage  subjects  such 
as  Dracaenas,  Palms,  Ficus  elastica,  and  Grevilleas 
that  have  been  utilised  for  sub-tropical  bedding 
should  be  taken  indoors  without  delay,  even  although 
it  goes  against  the  grain  to  spoil  the  beauty  of  the 
beds.  Eucalyptus  Globulus  and  E.  citriodora  will 
stand  two  or  three  degrees  of  frost,  but  they 
must  not  be  left  out  too  long.  The  same  will  apply 
to  American  Aloes  in  vases.  These  are  always  left 
out  as  long  as  possible,  for  the  garden  seems  to  lose 
more  by  their  absence  than  by  that  of  anything  else. 
In  the  meantime  steps  should  be  taken  to  get 
together  small  Conifers,  Euonymuses,  Privets,  Tree 
Ivies,  Hollies,  and  other  hardy  foliage  subjects  ready 
for  filling  these  vases  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  vacated 
by  the  Aloes. 

Meanwhile  the  store  of  bulbs  should  be  overhauled 
so  that  it  may  be  known  exactly  how  much  of  the 
home  stock  can  be  relied  upon.  Then  the  plan  of 
spring  bedding  should  be  elaborated  so  that  the 
order  for  what  is  required  to  make  up  may  be  made  out 
at  an  early  date.  Bulbs  enter  so  largely  into  all  spring 
bedding  arrangements,  and  there  is  such  a  wealth  of 
material  from  which  to  pick  and  choose  that  careful 
consideration  is  necessary  if  an  enlightened  use  is  to 
be  made  of  what  the  bulb  merchant  has  to  offer. 

Dahlias. — Up  to  the  present,  the  frost  has  not 
been  severe  enough  to  cut  down  the  Dahlias,  which 
are  still  producing  a  number  of  small,  but  welcome 
flowers.  By  continually  picking  off  the  heads  of 
seed  before  they  get  very  large,  the  single  and  Cactus 
varieties  may  be  coaxed  to  keep  flowering  until  the 
frost  says  them  nay.  Supplies  of  water  will  also  not 
be  thrown  away,  for  flowers  are  getting  increasingly 
scarce  now. 

Gladiolus  brenchleyensis  —  Plantations  of  these 
made  in  shady  spots,  facing  the  north  and  east,  but 
sheltered  from  the  south  and  west,  are  just  now  in 
full  glory,  and  a  capital  succession  is  afforded  to  the 
beds  which,  being  exposed  to  the  sun  and  thus  much 
earlier,  are  now  out  of  flower.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  have  a  few  late  plantations  of  this  kind,  for 
although  in  the  north  of  England  the  frost  occasion¬ 
ally  catches  the  plants  before  they  have  had  time  to 
bloom  they  manage  to  flower  in  the  majority  of 
seasons.  The  long  spikes  of  bright  scarlet  flowers 
are  not  only  useful  for  cutting  at  this  time,  when 
there  is  so  much  church  decoration  to  do,  but  they 
form  a  bright  spot  in  the  garden  as  they  stand. 

Michaelmas  Daisies. — These  are,  after  all,  the 
most  useful  of  hardy  autumn  flowers,  for  they  will 
pass  unhurt  through  a  few  degrees  of  frost  and  they 
afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  cutting  material. 
When  cut  with  long  sprays  there  is  nothing  more 
suitable  for  filling  vases  of  all  sizes,  for  they  are 
never  stiff  and  heavy,  but  always  light  and  elegant. 
Keep  the  plants  well  supplied  with  water  and  an 
occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard 
will  be  grateful.  See  to  it,  also,  that  sufficient  support 
is  afforded,  for  we  are  almost  sure  to  be  visited  with 
our  share  of  storms  presently,  and,  besides,  there  is 
a  heavy  deficiency  of  rain  to  make  up,  and  thus,  as 
it  will  probably  be  accompanied  by  wind,  it  is  well 
to  make  everything  secure. 

Sweet  Peas. — If  the  seed  has  not  been  already 
gathered,  this  should  be  done  at  once,  so  that  the 
ground  may  be  cleared,  the  rubbish  burnt,  and  the 
sticks  sorted  over  and  those  that  are  of  any  service 
put  away  for  another  year.  The  seed  should  be 
placed  in  shallow  boxes  and  laid  in  a  shed  or  out¬ 
house  to  dry.  Where  named  varieties  are  grown,  it 
will  be  found  advisable  to  put  only  one  sort  in  a  box, 
and  to  nail  a  label  to  the  box,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  danger  of  the  names  being  interchanged,  which  is 
one  of  the  likeliest  things  to  happen  when  the  labels 
are  simply  laid  loosely  on  the  seed. 

Tuberous  Begonias.— Where  these  have  been 
blackened  by  frost  the  tubers  may  be  lifted  at  an 
early  date,  sorted  over,  according  to  size  and  colour, 
and  stored  in  shallow  boxes  filled  with  sand.  Those 
plants  which  have  escaped  the  frost  should  be  left 
where  they  are  until  the  last  moment,  as  it  is  at  this 
time  of  the  year  that  the  plumping  up  of  the  tuber 
proceeds  at  the  most  rapid  rate. — A.  S.  G. 


About  £14,000,000  are  spent  annually  upon  pipes 
and  tobacco  in  Great  Britain, 
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Clearing  the  Greenhouse. — At  certain  periods  of 
the  year  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  greenhouse  a 
thorough  turning  out,  so  as  to  get  rid,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  of  plants  that  are  no  longer  likely  to  be  of  ser¬ 
vice,  thus  setting  free  the  room  they  occupy  for  the 
benefit  of  other  and  more  useful  subjects.  Just  now 
one  of  these  periodical  clearances  is  very  necessary, 
for  several  touches  of  frost  have  already  warned  us 
that  the  summer  has  gone,  and  that  winter  is  within 
easy  distance.  There  is  always  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  plants  during  the  summer  months, 
and  now  when  these  come  to  be  all  collected  together 
it  oftentimes,  nay  usually,  becomes  difficult  to  find 
shelter  for  all.  Some  weeding  out,  therefore,  is 
necessary,  for  every  inch  of  underglass  space  is  of 
value  now. 

To  deal  with  the  summer-flowering  plants  first, 
plants  that  have  performed  their  allotted  task,  and 
are  in  various  degrees  of  shabbiness  and  decrepti- 
tude :  a  clean  sweep  should  be  made  of  these,  each 
subject  being  treated  according  to  its  value. 

Coleuses  have  been  dropping  their  leaves  and 
looking  sickly  for  some  weeks  past.  They  always 
act  thus  when  the  cold  nights  come,  and  the  day 
temperatures  display  a  tendency  to  keep  below  6o° 
Fahr.  What  cuttings  can  be  obtained  from  these 
old  plants  should,  therefore,  be  taken  without  delay. 
They  may  be  inserted  five  or  even  six  in  very  sandy 
soil  in  a  6o-sized  pot,  and  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass  in  a  warm  house,  where  they  may  root  at  their 
leisure.  The  cuttings  may  remain  in  these  pots  all 
through  the  winter,  and  other  cuttings  may  be  taken 
from  them  in  the  spring.  As  there  is  now  no  further 
use  for  the  old  plants  they  may  be  thrown  away  at 
once, 

Celosiaa  and  Cockscombs  are  showy  until  the 
last,  and  there  is,  naturally,  a  great  disinclination  to 
throw  them  away  until  the  last  moment.  Very 
often,  however,  the  stems  damp  off  long  before  the 
“plumes"  or  "combs  "  have  lost  their  colour,  so 
that  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  throw  the  remains 
of  the  plants  away,  although  the  "  plumes  ”  and 
"  combs  ”  will,  if  cut  off,  retain  their  colour  for  some 
little  time,  and  will  thus  come  in  handy  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes. 

Tuberous  Begonias  are  also  amongst  those  that 
have  seen  their  best  days  for  the  year.  Any  very  old 
tubers  which  have  shown  by  the  decreasing  size  of 
their  flowers  that  they  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  the 
vigour  of  their  early  years  may  be  thrown  away  at 
once,  for  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble  to 
keep  these  through  the  winter.  It  is  far  better  to 
bring  on  relays  of  younger  tubers,  and  thus  not 
only  obtain  larger  and  better  flowers,  but  improved 
varieties.  The  plants  that  it  is  desired  to  save 
should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  if  one  is  vacant, 
aDd  allowed  to  gradually  go  to  rest.  As  root  action  is 
not  very  vigorous  now,  and  the  sun’s  rays  are  not  very 
powerful,  one  watering,  or  at  the  most  two,  will  be 
enough  for  them.  If  severe  frost  should  come,  the 
light  of  the  frame  should  be  covered  with  mats,  but 
ordinarily  the  cover  of  the  glass  is  sufficient. 

Fuchsias  are  fast  ripening  off  their  wood  and  will 
soon  be  ready  for  going  into  winter  quarters.  For 
the  present,  however,  they  may  be  given  a  sunny 
corner  in  the  open,  where  they  may  remain  unless  we 
get  very  sharp  frost.  Two  or  three  degrees  will  not 
do  them  any  harm. 

StOYe  Plants.— Numbers  of  subjects  that  require 
a  warm  house  during  the  winter  oftentimes  find 
their  way  into  the  greenhouse  during  the  summer 
months,  and  these  should  now  be  sent  back  into  heat, 
for  they  will  only  languish  and  become  shabby  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  lower  temperature. 

Once  the  clearance  has  been  made  the  glass  of  the 
house,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  got  at,  with  the  stages,  should  be  washed. 
All  the  dead  leaves  and  litter  from  the  remaining 
plants  should  also  be  taken  away,  for  in  the  coming 
dull  weather  every  decaying  leaf  is  a  storehouse  of 
infection  of  damp.  Outside,  the  blinds  that  have 
been  used  for  shading  through  the  summer  should 
now  be  taken  down,  as  there  will  be  no  further  need 
for  them,  and  stored  away.  Some  people  like  to 
leave  the  blinds  out  all  the  year  round,  using  them 
during  the  winter  as  an  additional  protection  from 
frost.  This  is  not  altogether  an  economical  system, 
however,  for  it  means  having  new  blinds  every  year ; 


and  besides,  it  is  difficult  to  work  them  when  they 
are  frozen  after  having  been  wetted  through  with 
rain  or  snow.  Besides  taking  away  the  blinds  those 
parts  of  the  roof  which,  owing  to  inequalities,  were 
painted  over  with  Summer  Cloud  Shading,  whiten¬ 
ing,  or  other  material,  should  be  washed  clean,  for 
every  bit  of  light  will  be  wanted  presently. 

If  we  get  a  good  deal  of  bright  weather  during 
this  month  it  may  be  necessary  to  shade  some  of  the 
Chrysanthemums,  which  are  liable  to  have  some  of 
the  colour  taken  out  of  them  by  exposure  to  too 
strong  sun.  Such  shading,  however,  need  only  be 
given  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  thus  a  mat  thrown  over  the  glass  just  above  the 
blooms  will  do  all  that  is  wanted.  It  is  only  those 
cultivators  who  are  thinking  of  showing  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  that  will  trouble  about  shading  the  blooms  ; 
those  who  are  only  growing  for  ordinary  purposes 
will  just  let  the  sun  have  its  own  way  with  the 
flowers,  and  will  not  grumble  very  much  even  if  the 
blooms  are  a  trifle  faded. 

There  is  plenty  of  plants  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
spaces,  and  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  what  to 
put  in  as  what  to  keep  out.  Naturally,  those  plants 
which  are  either  the  showiest  now,  or  will  develop 
their  flowers  at  the  earliest  date,  are  the  ones  to 
which  preference  is  given. 

Azaleas  and  Camellias.— Barge  plants  of  these 
are  to  be  seen  in  most  places,  and  although  they 
take  up  a  good  deal  of  room  they  are  well  worth  it. 
Up  to  this  time  the  plants  have  been  out  of  doors 
ripening  off  the  season’s  growth,  and  setting  and 
swelling  their  flower  buds,  but  it  will  not  be  safe  to 
leave  them  out  any  longer.  The  Camellias  may 
have  a  little  of  the  dust  and  dirt  rinsed  off  their 
leaves  by  a  good  syringing,  which  will  be  quite 
enough  for  the  present,  as  nothing  will  remove  the 
black,  glutinous  deposit,  so  often  to  be  seen  on 
Camellias,  but  a  careful  sponging,  and  time  is  far  too 
precious  now  to  allow  of  this  being  done.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  left  until  a  later  date,  when  there  is  not 
quite  so  much  pressure  of  work.  The  Azaleas  will 
need  a  little  more  trouble  bestowed  upon  them. 
They  are  almost  sure  to  be  infested  with  thrips, 
which  have  been  especially  numerous  and  trouble¬ 
some  this  year,  owiDg,  no  doubt,  in  great  measure  to 
the  long  spell  of  drought.  Now  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  bring  these  dirty  plants  into  the  green¬ 
house,  for  such  a  proceeding  would  mean  that  the 
thrips  would  spread  to  everything  else,  and  that 
endless  trouble  would  be  caused.  One  of  two 
methods  must  be  followed,  according  to  the  con¬ 
veniences  that  the  amateur  has  at  command.  One 
is  to  put  the  plants  into  an  empty  house  or  pit,  and 
fumigate  them  with  tobacco  rag  or  paper,  repeating 
the  fumigation  if  necessary,  and  following  this  with 
a  good  washing  with  clear  water.  The  second  plan 
is  to  sjringe  with  some  insecticide,  such  as  Nicotine 
Soap  or  Fir  Tree  Oil,  and  after  an  hour  or  so  has 
elapsed  from  the  application  of  the  specific,  to  give 
another  syringing  with  clear  water,  both  to  remove 
the  dead  or  half  dead  insects,  and  to  wash  the  in¬ 
secticide  from  the  leaves,  and  thus  prevent  damage 
being  done  to  them.  As  it  is  not  advisable  to  shift 
these  heavy  plants  about  any  more  frequently  than 
can  be  helped,  they  should  be  put  at  once  into  the 
places  in  which  they  are  to  remain  for  the  winter. 

Chrysanthemums. — Get  the  forwardest  of  these 
under  cover  at  once.  To  put  all  of  them  into  the 
greenhouse  at  once  would  mean  a  lot  of  crowding,  so 
all  those  whose  buds  are  well  developed  should  be 
chosen  first.  Such  buds  are  not  only  liable  to 
injury  by  frosts,  but  the  moisture  is  inclined  to  stand 
on  the  flat  tops  and  injury  to  the  flowers  follows, 
although  it  may  not  become  apparent  until  the 
blooms  expand. 

The  best  way  to  deal  with  the  later  plants  is  to 
place  them  in  a  sheltered  position,  out  of  doors, 
where  a  cover  can  easily  be  thrown  over  them  should 
occasion  require.  A  wall  is  of  great  assistance,  for 
it  not  only  breaks  the  wind  from  the  back,  but  spars 
of  wood  can  easily  be  lain  against  it  and  a  light 
framework  soon  improvised  over  which  mats  or 
tiffany  can  be  speedily  thrown. 

The  early-flowering  varieties  which  have  been 
bloomed  in  pots  under  glass  are  now  over,  and  shoulJ 
be  at  once  cut  down  and  removed  to  a  frame,  whence 
the  cuttings  can  be  obtained  by-and-by  as  wanted. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  — A  batch  of  the  plants  that 
have  been  grown  on  expressly  for  winter  flowering 
may  now  be  allowed  to  develop  their  bloom  buds. 
This  means  that  they  will  be  in  condition  by  the  end 


of  this  month.  If  they  are  properly  looked  after 
they  will  flower  right  through  the  winter,  their 
places  being  taken,  when  they  are  past  their  best, 
by  the  remainder  of  the  plants  whose  buds  must  still 
be  kept  picked  off  for  another  month.  Take  caro 
when  feeding  these  plants  with  chemical  manures 
not  to  overdo  it.  It  is  a  common  custom  to  apply 
the  chemicals  by  sprinkling  the  powder  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil  and  trusting  to  subsequent  water¬ 
ings  to  wash  it  in,  but  I  do  not  like  this  plan,  for 
many  of  the  roots  that  are  near  the  surface  are  thus 
destroyed,  "  burnt,”  as  the  gardener  tersely  and  not 
inaptly  phrases  it.  Of  course  this  statement  will 
apply  to  many  other  things  besides  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  It  is  safer  in  every  case  to  dissolve  the 
manure  in  the  water. — Rex. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desite 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“  Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  —  Perplexed  :  We  should 
fancy  that  slugs  have  gnawed  off  the  young  plants  as 
fast  as  they  have  made  their  appearance.  It  is  now 
very  late  to  sow  seed  and  the  plants  would  not  do  very 
much,  but  you  can  only  try.  However,  you  may  yet 
obtain  a  few  plants  from  the  old  seed-pan  if  you  will 
protect  it  from  the  slugs.  The  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  invert  an  empty  pot  or  pan  in  a  vessel  con¬ 
taining  water  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  inches  or 
so,  and  place  the  seed  pan  upon  the  isolated  stand 
thus  obtained.  The  slugs  can  then  not  possibly  get 
at  the  Calceolarias. 

Cinders  as  Fuel. — S.  S. :  You  will  find  cinders 
from  the  household  fires  will  make  a  very  fair  fuel 
but  it  has  not  the  last  of  coke  broken  up  finely  or 
anthracite  coal.  Wood  is  of  very  little  use  except  in 
starting  a  fire — it  has  not  sufficient  last. 


Grape  Gros  Colman. —Louis  E.,  Redhill :  As  far 
as  our  own  taste  is  concerned,  we  should  certainly 
not  put  Gros  Colman  Grape  in  the  first-class  for 
flavour.  Tastes  differ,  however,  and  perhaps  some 
people  like  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  fine  appearance  of  the 
variety  both  in  bunch  and  berry,  which  are  large  and 
heavy,  that  has  given  to  it  so  much  popularity.  It 
is  also  a  good  and  certain  cropper,  and  liked  by 
market  men  on  that  account. 

Onions  —C.  F. :  It  is  said  that  the  best  method  of 
preserving  the  eyes  from  the  effect  of  the  pungent 
odour  of  an  Onion  that  is  being  peeled  is  to  hold  a 
darning  needle  between  the  teeth.  Another  favourite 
plan  with  many  people  is  to  stick  a  small  piece  of 
bread  on  the  point  of  the  knife  that  is  being  used  in 
the  peeling  process.  All  the  same,  the  operator 
should  be  careful  to  keep  his  or  her  eyes  as  far  away 
from  the  Onion  as  possible. 

Ornamental  Crab  Apples.— Lay  man  :  The  fruits 
are  of  little  value  for  eating  although  their  high 
colour  presents  a  capital  appearance  upon  the  dessert 
table.  Sprays  of  the  tree  with  the  fruit  attached  are 
also  highly  decorative,  but  too  much  of  this  sort  of 
pruning  is,  of  course,  bad  for  the  tree.  When  pre¬ 
served,  however,  in  sugar  syrup  the  fruits  are  very 
tasty  and  nice.  You  will  find  a  recipe  for  preserving 
them  on  p.  53. 

Yiolets.— G.  P.  0. :  For  general  purposes  Marie 
Louise  is  the  best  double  blue  Violet.  Swanley 
White,  or  Comte  de  Brazza  is  the  best  of  the  white 
varieties.  You  will  find  it  very  hardy  and  a  free 
bloomer,  whilst  the  blooms  are  of  capital  size  and 
very  fragrant.  The  single  variety  California,  of 
which  you  speak,  is  really  a  good  thing.  The 
flowers  are  of  immense  size,  and  the  length  of  the 
stalks  has  not  been  exaggerated. 


Aucuba  japonica — I  have  a  couple  of  very 
straggling  plants  of  this  Aucuba  in  my  front  garden. 
They  were  straggling  when  they  were  planted,  and 
owing  to  being  overhung  to  some  extent  with  other 
trees  they  have  got  worse.  Can  I  do  anything  to 
remedy  this,  or  must  I  put  in  fresh  plants.  Querist. 

You  can  remedy  the  defect  complained  of  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  plants  down,  and  allowing  them  to  break  up 
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from  the  bottom.  This  can  best  be  done  in  spring, 
say  about  the  end  of  March,  therefore  we  should 
advise  you  to  wait  until  then.  If  any  young  shoots 
are  showing  at  the  bases  when  you  prune  you  may 
cut  all  the  old  branches  back,  but  if  no  young 
growths  are  to  be  seen  it  will  be  better  to  leave  one 
or  two  of  the  old  stems  with  their  leaves  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  plants.  These  stems  can  be  subse¬ 
quently  removed  when  the  young  shoots  appear. 


Strawberries. — W.  A.  :  No  liquid  manure  should 
be  given  to  Strawberry  runners  before  they  are  well 
advanced  in  their  career.  The  soil  is  quite  rich 
enough  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  it  without  the  aid 
of  stimulants  until  the  plants  are  well-nigh  or  quite 
in  flower.  To  give  manurial  stimulant  now  is  worse 
than  throwing  it  away,  for  it  does  the  plants  positive 
harm  by  exciting  them  unduly. 

- - 

CLEMENT  PARK. 

When  in  the  Dundee  district  I  was  informed  that  a 
few  hours  spent  at  Clement  Park  would  be  most  en¬ 
joyable,  so  it  did  not  take  long  for  me  to  make  up 
my  mind,  and  with  the  first  steam  car  I  could  get  I 
was  off  to  see  what  could  be  seen  there.  Twenty 


as  the  adjoining  house  of  Muscats  just  coming  on  for 
table  use.  Continuing,  I  passed  through  another 
Hamburgh  house  carrying  a  heavy  crop,  and  looking 
well,  then,  through  a  Muscat  house  planted  three 
years  ago,  also  looking  the  picture  of  health,  and 
promising  well.  The  next  two  houses  are  filled  with 
Lady  Downes,  and  the  last  house  of  the  range  is  a 
late  Peach  house. 

From  the  fruit  houses  I  passed  to  the  plant  houses 
where  I  found  as  I  expected  a  lot  of  magnificent  stuff. 
The  first  I  entered  was  a  large  span-roofed  stove 
stocked  with  Palms,  Dracaenas,  etc.  Noticeable  was 
a  fine  piece  of  Anthurium  Veitchii  and  another  of 
Anthurium  crystallinum.  Adjoining  is  the  fernery 
with  a  fine  bank  of  Adiantums  for  cutting  and  on  the 
other  side  a  nicely  arranged  rock  work  with  water 
runs  and  a  fountain. 

I  then  passed  to  a  range  of  four  houses  containing 
nice  crops  of  Figs  and  Tomatos,  then  to  other  four 
successive  houses  of  Melons  all  in  the  very  best  of 
health  and  set  to  perfection. 

The  next  range  consists  of  the  Orchid  houses  (see 
illustration).  The  first  is  a  Cattleya house  ;  the  plants 
are  looking  well  and  making  some  fine  breaks.  The 
next  house  contains  a  grand  lot  of  Vandas.  The  third 
house  is  filled  with  a  really  fine  lot  of  Cypri- 


keep  a  good  arm's  length  from  them, although  we  are 
informed  they  are  one  of  the  most  docile  races 
of  the  genus. 

Walking  leisurely  round  to  the  gate  with  Mr. 
Crichton  I  remind  him  of  his  successes  at  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  shows, 
which  are  very  pleasant  to  recall,  and  we  trust  for  the 
interest  of  all  concerned  that  he  may  be  brought 
from  his  seclusion  and  may  again  take  a  share  of  the 
many  valuable  prizes  that  are  offered  from  time  to 
time.  After  spending  a  pleasant  afternoon  I  retraced 
my  steps  to  the  steam  car,  thence  down  through 
Lochee  and  back  to  Dundee. — Swift,  July  yd,  1898. 

- *»S— . — 

MORNINGFIELD  NURSERY, 
ABERDEEN. 

During  the  second  week  of  September  we  had  a 
run  through  the  Morningfield  Nursery  of  Messrs. 
James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen.  The  Granite 
City  is  rapidly  extending  westwards,  and  already  the 
builder  has  ploughed  and  cross-ploughed  the  old 
nursery  here,  cutting  it  up  into  squares  or  separate 
pieces.  A  considerable  amount  of  work  is  still 
carried  on  here,  notwithstanding  the  advancement  of 
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minutes’  ride  in  the  steam  car  from  Dundee  (Tay 
Bridge  Station)  carries  you  to  within  a  few  minutes 
of  the  south  gate  leading  to  Clement  Park. 

The  first  object  on  entering  the  policies  to  attract 
attention  is  the  beautiful  Avenue  of  Limes,  whose 
branches  spread  over  the  drive,  forming  a  fine  arch, 
and  making  a  most  delightful  and  pleasantly  cool 
walk  in  a  warm  summer’s  day.  Sauntering  up  to  the 
house  one  has  got  before  them  many  things  to 
admire  in  both  trees  and  plants.  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  a  series  of  beds  of  Tea  Roses  all  in  fine 
condition,  and  blooming  profusely.  The  house  is  a 
very  nice  one,  and  Miss  Cox  spares  neither  time  nor 
expense  to  ornament  and  beautify  this  already  lovely 
spot.  Taking  the  walk  to  the  left  of  the  house,  you 
enter  the  garden,  and  it  is  here  that  Clement  Park 
becomes  even  more  interesting.  Everything  is  in 
first-class  order,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  Mr. 
Crichton,  the  head  gardener,  whom  I  was  delighted 
to  meet. 

Entering  the  range  of  fruit  houses  you  are  at  once 
brought  to  a  halt  to  admire  the  fine  crop  of  Peaches, 
ripe,  regularly  thinned,  and  in  appearance  all  that 
one  could  desire.  Next  I  entered  the  early  vinery  of 
Hamburghs,  but  as  the  knife  had  been  actively  at 
work  here,  it  is  not  looking  so  well  or  so  interesting 


pediums,  looking  remarkably  well  and  in  the 
pink  of  health.  In  the  last  of  the  Orchid  houses 
is  a  beautiful  houseful  of  Odontoglossums,  with  as 
fine  a  plant  of  Dionaea  muscipula  as  I  have  seen 
for  a  long  time. 

I  also  noticed  a  fine  lot  of  Crotons,  of  nice,  table 
size,  amongst  which  I  noted  Prince  of  Wales, 
Golden  Ring,  Aigburth  Gem,  Reidii,  etc. 

The  large  conservatory  measuring  72  ft.  by  30  ft. 
is  very  effectively  arranged  with  flowering  and  orna¬ 
mental  plants.  The  house  contains  over  1,400 
plants  and  must  require  a  lot  of  labour  to  keep  it  in 
such  fine  order. 

Passing  from  the  glass  to  the  kitchen  garden  you 
have  here,  as  in  the  other  departments,  excellent 
crops  of  both  fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  Chrysanthemums,  about  900  pots,  are  doing 
well  and  I  feel  sure  will  amply  repay  the  careful 
attention  that  they  have  received. 

There  is  still  another  department  that  Mr.  Crich¬ 
ton  has  devoted  some  of  his  time  to  most  success¬ 
fully,  that  is,  the  feeding  off,  of  those  beautiful 
cattle,  the  Black  Angus  Polled,  a  breed  that  is  ex¬ 
tensively  reared  in  Forfarshire. 

In  an  adjoining  field  we  are  pleased  to  see  our 
ornamental  friends  the  Highland  bullocks,  but  we 


the  builder,  and  all  the  more  interesting  collections 
of  plants,  flowers  and  Roses,  for  which  the  firm  is 
celebrated,  are  located  here,  being  easily  reached  by 
the  tramcar  from  Union  Street,  where  the  florist's 
shop,  warehouses  or  stores  and  city  offices  of  the 
firm  are  located. 

Cactus  Dahlias. 

While  passing  over  the  same  route  in  imagination  as 
we  did  in  reality  on  the  above-mentioned  occasion 
we  shall  recount  a  number  of  the  more  interesting 
things  we  inspected.  Dahlias  were  then  in  the 
height  of  their  glory,  including  the  Cactus  varieties, 
of  which  there  is  a  considerable  collection  here. 
The  long,  pointed,  salmon  florets  of  Britannia 
appealed  to  us,  as  did  the  creamy  and  scarlet  edged 
florets  of  Arachne.  Other  charming  and  first-class 
varieties  were  Ruby,  rich  carmine ;  Mary  Service, 
salmon,  tipped  purple  ;  Cycle,  fiery  scarlet  and  very 
conspicuous ;  and  African,  crimson,  shaded  with 
maroon.  The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  thrown  well 
above  the  foliage  in  great  abundance. 

Phloxes,  &c. 

To  the  old  collection  of  Phloxes  which  served  their 
day  the  newest  and  finest  have  been  added  from 
time  to  time.  The  flowers  of  the  new  sorts  are 
much  larger  than  the  old  ones,  as  the  show  sur- 
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passes  the  fancy  Pelargoniums  in  that  respect.  The 
huge  flowers  of  Coquelicot  are  salmon-scarlet,  or 
Poppy  red  as  the  name  would  indicate.  Those  of 
Panama  are  pure  white  and  produced  in  huge 
panicles ;  those  of  Cameron  are  large  and  silvery- 
blush  with  a  purple  centre.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
differs  in  having  a  bright  carmine  centre,  while  both 
are  handsome  indeed.  Embarasment  has  dark 
salmon-scarlet  flowers.  The  collection  is  extensive. 

The  hedges  of  Sweet  Pea  Emily  Henderson  looked 
like  banks  of  snow  traversing  the  grounds  in  places. 
Early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  were  also  making 
their  presence  felt  in  the  open.  St.  Mary  was  the 
earliest  and  freest  white.  Well  known  and  useful  varie¬ 
ties,  also  in  bloom,  were  M.  G.  Grunerwald,  and  its 
bronze  variety,  Golden  Shah,  Mdlle.  Marie  Masse, 
and  various  dwarf  sorts  of  the  same  type  is  Little 
Bob.  A  large,  rayed,  yellow  Viola  named  Aber¬ 
donian  is  a  free  and  useful  bedding  sort. 

Roses. 

Getting  into  a  Rose  field  we  found  that  50,000  had 
been  budded  and  the  scion  at  rest  or  in  various 
stages  of  advancement.  The  cutting  Brier  was 
budded  with  Tea  and  H.P.  Roses;  the  seedling 
Brier  and  the  Manettii  with  H.P.  varieties.  Bud¬ 
ding  was  commenced  in  July,  and  already  some  of 
the  more  forward  maidens  amongst  the  Teas  were 
showing  flower  buds  ;  while  not  a  few  had  already 
developed  in  branching  plants  of  considerable  size. 
Devoniensis,  from  buds  in  July,  was  in  full  bloom. 
Two-year-old  Teas  cut  back  were  in  many  cases 
flowering  profusely  and  furnishing  an  abundance  of 
blooms  for  cutting  as  if  it  had  been  July  instead  of 
September.  Beautiful  and  fragrant  were  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  W.  A.  Richard¬ 
son.  Many  of  the  finest  hybrid  Teas  were  flowering 
profusely, including  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  La  Fraicheur,  Marquis  Lita  and  Caro¬ 
line  Testout,  the  latter  being  simply  grand. 

Ayrshire  Roses  also  receive  good  attention  here. 
Polyantha  Roses  in  great  variety  were  also  flowering. 
A  handsome,  newH.  P.  Rose  is  Mrs.  Cocker,  a  cross 
between  Mrs.  J.  Laing  and  Baroness  Rothschild. 
The  flowers  are  a  deeper  shade  of  pink  than  those  of 
the  first-named.  It  grows  strongly  and  is  a  hand¬ 
some  Rose,  to  which  the  Gold  Medal  was  awarded 
at  the  Halifax  Rose  show. 

We  ran  across  several  other  plantations  of  Tea 
Roses,  amongst  which  Francisca  Kruger  was  flower¬ 
ing  profusely.  It  is  one  of  the  best  pale  apricot 
varieties  for  cutting.  Others  were  Madame  Hoste, 
soft  yellow ;  Maman  Cochet,  a  strong  grower  with 
magnificent  silver-pink  flowers ;  and  Madame  de 
Watteville,  creamy-pink  with  darker  centre.  Maiden 
Teas  in  another  square,  and  flowering  freely,  looked 
as  if  they  would  afford  cut  bloom  for  weeks  to 
come.  Elsewhere  we  came  across  more  of  them  in 
the  same  interesting  condition.  Beaute  Inconstante 
was  remarkable  for  the  way  in  which  its  flowers  were 
made  up  of  pink  and  dark  salmon-red  petals  in 
singular  mixture.  The  colour  of  Madame  Lambard 
was  splendid  and  attractive.  Fine  also  were  Paul 
Ducher  and  Princesse  de  Sagan,  a  garden  Rose  of 
the  Tea  race,  having  semi-double  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers  in  the  form  of  a  China  Rose. 

In  another  part  of  the  nursery  we  came  upon  an 
extensive  plantation  of  H.  P.  Roses,  the  bulk  of  the 
fine  collection  being  situated  at  this  part  of  the 
divided  nursery.  Altogether  80,000  Roses  have  been 
budded  this  season,  a  fact  which  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  business  in  Roses  conducted  by  this  northern 
firm.  The  climate  of  Aberdeen  is  well  suited  to  their 
requirements.  Amongst  those  in  flower  we  noted 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Dr.  Audry,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  and  Alfred  Colomb,  the  flowers  of  the 
latter  being  of  enormous  size.  The  above  are  but  a 
few  of  the  H.P.  varieties,  noted  at  random.  Of 
H.T.  Roses,  Viscountess  Folkstone  and  La  France, 
in  dwarf  plants,  were  in  full  bloom.  The  firm  has 
again  been  very  successful  with  their  Roses  at 
various  exhibitions  this  year. 

Bolbous  Plants. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  herbaceous  department 
was  a  large  collection  of  Montbretias  in  many  varie¬ 
ties,  all  perfectly  hardy  at  Aberdeen.  M.  crocos- 
miaeflora,  the  original  cross  between  M.  Pottsii  and 
Crocosmia  aurea,  is  still  one  of  the  best,  wiih  its 
large,  expanded  orange,  and  scarlet  flowers.  The 
panicled  stems  stand  ft.  high.  Another  grand 
sort  is  M.  c.  aurea  with  golden-yellow  flowers.  M. 
c.  Golden  Sheaf  produces  golden-yellow  flowers  in 


abundance.  The  golden  flowers  of  M.  Rayon  d’Or 
have  a  curved  crimson  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
segment.  The  orange-scarlet  and  yellow  flowers  of 
Phare,  mark  this  out  as  a  choice  thing.  M.  pyra- 
midalis  has  soft  orange,  nearly  uniform  flowers. 
Very  floriferous  is  M.  elegans,  having  yellow 
flowers,  and  an  orange  tube  ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  M.  Soleil  Couchant,  which  has  uniformly 
soft  yellow  flowers.  The  richest  and  most  highly 
coloured  of  all  the  varieties  we  noted  was  M.  Etoile 
de  Feu,  with  orange -crimson  flowers  externally  and 
internally.  The  small  orange-scarlet  flowers  of  the 
original  M.  Pottsii  are  well-known  ;  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  upon  it  is  M.  P.  grandiflora,  the  name  indica¬ 
ting  the  particular  phase  of  improvement.  Distinct 
from  all  of  the  above  is  M.  rosea,  a  pretty  species 
with  rosy  flowers. 

A  stock  is  being  worked  up  of  early-flowering 
Gladioli,  amongst  which  we  noted  a  considerable 
quantity  of  The  Bride  and  Blushing  Bride,  both  of 
which  are  hardy  here.  During  the  past  summer 
there  were  something  like  70,000  spikes  of  Spanish 
Iris  in  all  the  best  varieties,  the  beauty  of  which, 
when  in  full  bloom,  is  magnificent.  Two  R.H.S. 
Gold  Medals  have  been  awarded  the  firm  for  exhibits 
of  Spanish  Iris.  Colchicum  autumnale  had  already 
made  its  autumnal  appearance.  The  Tiger  Lily  was 
in  full  bloom,  but  the  double  variety  was  only  in  bud, 
showing  how  useful  it  is  for  a  succession.  A  bed  of  Par  d- 
anthus  chinensis,  with  orange-red  flowers,  striped 
with  crimson,  was  flowering  more  profusely  than  ever 
we  have  seen  it  in  the  sunny  south.  A  plantation  of 
seedlings  of  Gladiolus  nancieanus,  G.  Lemoinei,  and 

G.  gandavensis  was  a  beautiful  sight  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate.  The  flowers  were  being  cut  for  market  work. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Flowers. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  Britain  is  particularly 
suitable  for  hardy  herbaceous  subjects  of  all  kinds, 
the  collections  of  cut  flowers  we  have  seen  from 
year  to  year  turned  out  of  this  establishment  bear¬ 
ing  ample,  testimony  to  the  fact.  Heuchera  sanguinea 
is  a  grand  thing,  but  it  is  greatly  excelled  by  H.  s. 
grandiflora, blooming  for  a  second  time,  by  the  greater 
size  and  rich  colour  of  the  flowers.  Very  fine  were 
Eryngium  alpinum,  E.  oliverianum  and  E.  planum. 
Coreopsis  grandiflora  produces  an  immense  quantity 
of  flowers  for  cutting.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Alstroemeria  aurea,  A.  brasiliensis,  the  latest  to 
flower,  Veronica  corymbosa  with  fasciated  stems, 
V.  c.  variegata,  V.  austriaca,  V.  a.  alba,  and  the 
pretty  V.  longifolia  rosea.  The  pinkish  flowers  of 
Astilbe  Gerbe  d’Argent  are  very  chaste,  as  are  those 
of  the  dwarf  A.  Silver  Sheath.  Pyrethrums  are 
grown  in  great  quantity  and  variety,  and  many  of 
the  plants  of  Trollius  were  in  bloom  for  the  second 
time.  All  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  are  grown 
here.  Named  and  seedling  Gaillardias  are  grown  in 
great  quantity  and  variety,  beiDg  useful  for  cut 
flowers  and  garden  decoration. 

Very  pretty  are  the  dwarf,  shrubby  New  Zealand 
Veronicas,  of  which  we  noticed  the  glaucous  V. 
carnosula  and  V.  pinquifolia,  the  green  V.  buxifolia, 
and  the  yellowish-green  V.  salicornoides,  so  like  a 
Glasswort. 

Sunflowers  are  grown  in  great  quantity,  including 

H.  rigidus,  H.  multiflorus  plenus,  H.  m.  grandi- 
florus,  with  large,  full  heads  ;  H.  m.  major,  H.  m. 
Bouquet  d’Or,  with  half-quilled  flowers ;  and  the 
magnificent  H.  rigidus  Miss  Mellish,  only  then  in 
bud  and  5  ft.  high.  Very  distinct  are  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  maximum  grandiflorum,  with  stiff  rays,  and 
C.  m.  Mrs.  Head,  with  graceful  drooping  rays. 
Galtonia  candicans  was  doing  grandly,  as  were 
Potentilla  hopwoodiana,  pink  and  cream  ;  P.  atro- 
sanguinea,  crimson  ;  and  P.  colorata,  rosy.  Rud- 
beckia  purpurea  was  certainly  magnificent ;  while 
R.  californica  and  Helenium  grandicephalum  stria¬ 
tum  do  equally  well.  Some  of  the  seedling  Gaillar¬ 
dias  had  rays  crimson  almost  to  the  tips,  while 
others  were  pale  yellow  with  a  deep  red  zone,  and 
light  yellow,  with  a  reddish-brown  disc. 

The  white  inner  bracts  of  Carlina  aucalis  are 
always  very  striking.  The  Prophet  Plant,  Arnebia 
echioides  is  grown  in  quantity.  Distinct  and  useful 
subjects  are  Monarda  didyma,  and  M.  kalmiana,  the 
latter  having  purple  flowers.  There  is  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  perennial  Asters  named  as  they  were  by  the 
committee  of  inspection  at  Chiswick.  Delphiniums 
are  grown  in  quantity  ;  and  a  fine  sight  was  presented 
by  a  hedge  of  white  and  purple  Everlasting  Peas, 
grown  against  a  low  wall.  The  great  purple  flowers 
of  Senecio  pulcher  are  produced  very  late  in  the  season 


here.  Polemonium  Richardsoni  was  flowering  for  the 
second  time.  Striking  flowers  also  were  Liatris 
squarrosa,  L.  picnostachys,  Anemone  Lord  Ardi- 
laun,  Statice  incana  nana,  with  white  flowers ; 
Statice  tatarica,  with  blue  flowers,  Polygonum 
Bistorta,  P.  amplexicaulis,  and  the  rare  P.  sphaero- 
stachyum,  with  dark  carmine  heads.  A  very  im¬ 
posing  subject  is  Lobelia  Tupa,  about  3  ft.  high  and 
carrying  bold  spikes  of  scarlet,  tubular,  flowers  and  a 
purple  calyx.  Aialia  californica  is  a  herbaceous 
species  with  large  digitate  leaves.  About  forty  of 
the  old  and  new  varieties  of  Trollius  are  collected 
here,  including  that  fine  thing  Orange  Globe. 

In  another  part  of  the  city  is  the  Sunny  Park 
Nursery,  where  the  grandfather  of  Messrs.  William 
and  Alexander  Cocker,  the  present  partners  of  the 
firm,  first  commenced  business  as  a  nurseryman. 
The  glasshouses  are  situated  there,  as  well  as  forest 
trees  and  two  acres  of  Daffodils,  but  time  did  not 
permit  of  our  paying  a  visit  there.  We  turned  our 
footsteps  southwards  and  were  again  witness  to  the 
success  of  Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons,  at  the 
Edinburgh  show. 

- »l.  - 

NOTICE  OF  BOOK. 

The  Culture  of  Flowers  from  Seeds  and  Bulbs. 
By  E.  Kemp  Toogood,  F. R.H.S.  Printed  and 
published  in  autumn  of  1898  by  Toogood  & 
Sons,  Southampton.  Price  is.  by  post. 

This  may  be  described  as  a  pocket  manual  or  hand¬ 
book  of  some  180  pages,  printed  on  good  paper  and 
in  clear  type,  for  the  use  of  amateurs  and  those 
having  little  spare  time  for  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  subject.  As  it  embraces  most  of  the  popular 
flowers,  both  annuals,  biennials,  perennials  and 
bulbous  plants  generally,  that  can  be  grown  in  the 
garden  or  greenhouse,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
details  must  be  brief,  and  in  this  respect  the  book 
acts  up  to  the  principle  with  which  it  set  out. 

The  main  points  of  culture  only  are  given,  so  that 
the  cultivator  must  constantly  be  thinking  out  these 
things  for  himself  or  herself,  but  as  details  are  often 
mere  repetition,  the  author  seems  to  hold  it  sufficient 
to  put  the  reader  into  the  proper  track  to  commence 
with,  after  which  he  must  take  care  to  proceed  from 
point  to  point  in  the  culture  of  his  favourites  with¬ 
out  swerving  from  the  main  line  of  procedure.  In 
the  case  of  such  things  as  watering  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  give  instructions  that  can  be  followed 
with  any  degree  of  safety  and  success.  This  is  the 
part  of  gardening  that  must  be  learnt  by  practice 
and  observation ;  for  until  an  amateur  can  learn  to 
recognise  the  difference  between  a  pot  of  soil  that 
is  dry,  and  one  that  is  sufficietly  wet,  or  too  wet,  but 
little  real  progress  can  be  made. 

In  reading  over  the  instructions  given  concerning 
the  rearing  and  growing  of  Cyclamen,  we  find  that 
they  give  in  the  fewest  words  all  that  it  is  necessary 
for  a  thinking  and  intelligent  amateur  to  know. 
Provided  he  has  a  real  love  for  his  plants  and 
follows  the  instructions  without  fail,  he  is  almost 
certain  to  reap  that  measure  of  success  which  he 
deserves.  Similarly  reliable  instructions  are  given 
concerning  the  Cineraria,  except,  perhaps,  on  one 
point,  and  that  is,  that  the  plant  should  be  taken 
into  the  greenhouse  from  a  cool  frame  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  December.  In  many  parts  of  the  Mid¬ 
lands  and  North  it  would  be  unsafe  to  leave  them 
exposed  so  late  in  the  year.  In  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties  the  danger  or  otherwise  would  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  weather  for  the  time  being. 

Numerous  small  woodcuts  are  scattered  all  through 
the  text,  and  illustrate  the  matter  so  that  those  who 
fail  to  recognise  any  particular  plant  by  its  botanical 
name  may  grasp  the  situation  from  the  picture.  All 
the  more  popular  subjects  are  dealt  with,  such  as 
Cannas,  Carnations,  Campanulas,  Cinerarias,  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  Cyclamen,  Coleus,  Cockscombs,  Cal¬ 
ceolarias,  &c.  To  finish  up  with,  a  very  detailed 
calendar  is  given  for  each  month,  with  instructions 
for  the  time  of  sowing  a  vast  number  of  plants. 
This  should  always  prove  useful  to  beginners. 


Green  fly  has  now  a  "  local  habitation  and  a 
name.”  Although  it  may  be  the  "  baseless  fabric  of 
a  vision,”  I  am  about  to  invent  a  handy  pop-gun  to 
shell  the  fly.  It  may  safely  be  used  by  a  child. 
Patent  applied  for. — Snaggs.  [Hope  you  may  get  it. 
—Ed.] 
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MR.  BARR  IN  AMERICA. 

Peter  Barr  was  born  at  Govan — then  a  prosper¬ 
ous  weaving  village  on  the  Clyde — in  April,  1826, 
but  more  to  his  taste  than  looms  or  their  products 
were  the  Tulip  beds  in  his  father's  garden,  and  it  was 
their  beauty  decided  his  fate.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  employed  in  the  seed  shop  of  Mr.  Jas.  Thyne, 
of  Glasgow,  eventually  taking  full  charge  of  the  seed 
department.  His  next  appointment  was  with  Messrs. 
Daly,  Drysdale  &  Co.,  seed  merchants  of  Newry, 
County  Down,  Ireland,  when  but  twenty  years  of 
age,  where  he  went  through  the  terrible  famine 
years  of  1846-1847,  caused  by  the  general 
failure  of  the  potato  crop.  From  Newry  he  went 
to  Mr.  Richard  Smith's  nursery  at  Worcester, 
then  only  sixteen  acres  in  extent,  and  a  year  or  two 
afterward  he  was  appointed  manager  to  Messrs. 
Butler  and  McCulloch,  of  Covent  Garden.  After 
some  years  of  experience  in  the  London  seed  trade, 
Mr.  Barr  started  as  a  seedsman  in  the  Autumn  of 
1861  under  the  style  and  title  of  Barr  and  Sugden. 
Two  years  later  he  commenced  his  labours  on  bulbs. 
He  has  devoted  much  attention  to  hardy  garden 
plants  as  well  as  seeds,  beginning  with  the  Daffodils 
and  Lilies,  and  studying  also  other  groups — such  as 
the  Scillas,  Hellebores,  Fun  kias,  while  more  recently 
he  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  beautiful  genus 
Paeonia  in  all  forms  and  variations,  having  travelled 
a  good  deal  in  Spain  to  collect  the  European  species, 
some  of  which  were  known  in  herbariums,  but  un¬ 
known  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Barr  will  donate  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  European  species  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens  of  New  York,  Harvard,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Schenley  Park,  Pittsburgh,  and  other 
American  institutions. 

Mr.  Barr's  last  work  was  on  the  old  florist  Tulips 
of  historical  fame.  He  got  together  the  older  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  Scotch,  London,  and  Dutch  to  compare 
with  the  more  modern  of  the  midland  counties  and 
Lancashire,  with  the  result  that  the  modern  men 
carried  the  day  in  form,  chasteness  of  marking,  and 
clearness  of  bottom. 

In  his  visitations  to  various  growers'  establish¬ 
ments  in  this  vicinity  Mr.  Barr  was  delighted  with 
the  splendid  work  that  these  gentlemen  are  doing  ; 
their  methods  of  cultivation,  and  the  results  there¬ 
from,  equal,  he  says,  anything  he  has  ever  seen.  He 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  work  that  Super¬ 
intendent  Falconer  is  doing  at  Schenley  Park,  which 
institution,  he  says,  stands  unique.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  also  received  his  highest  eulogiums. 

As  regards  our  cut  flower  stores,  Mr.  Barr  re¬ 
marked  :  “  Wherever  I  have  been  I  must  say  that  we 
in  London  have  got  nothing  to  compare  with  your 
retail  shops.  You  shew  so  much  more ;  they  are 
larger,  and  there  is  more  life  among  them  ;  but  then 
we  are  dealing  in  bouquets  and  wreaths,  and  you  are 
dealing  in  posies— that  is,  handfuls  of  flowers  stuck 
into  a  vase — and  that  makes  a  great  difference. 

"Taken  as  a  general  thing  your  retail  seed  stores 
are  fine;  well  fitted  up  and  they  appear  to  be  well 
manned.'’ 

Speaking  of  bulb  culture  in  America,  Mr.  Barr 
remarked  ; 

"  I  was  out  on  Saturday  last  at  Mr.  Hicks-Arnold’s, 
at  Rye,  N.Y  The  Daffodils  there  appeared  to  me  to 
be  produced  as  good  as  we  can  do  them  in  England, 
both  in  flower  and  in  bulb,  but  if  it  were  made  a 
point  to  plant  them  in  an  aspect  facing  the  north  and 
taking  care  that  the  soil  holds  sufficient  moisture,  I 
believe  that  as  far  as  flower  is  concerned  America 
could  beat  us. 

"  In  the  past  there  has  been  a  want  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  knowledge  of  success  in  growing  the  Daffodil ; 
for  example,  growers  have  been  manuring  them. 
Well,  that  is  just  the  thing  that  the  bulb  won't 
stand.  They  have  been  grown  out  in  the  blazing 
sun  ;  that  is  another  thing  they  won’t  stand  ;  W.  K. 
Harris,  for  example,  has  Emperor,  Empress,  Hors- 
fieldi  and  Grandis,  all  magnificent  things,  but  he  has 
been  manuring  and  leaving  them  in  the  broiling  sun. 
I  believe  the  time  they  suffer  most  from  that  is  in  the 
summer,  and,  of  course,  being  in  the  sun,  the  duration 
of  the  flower  is  much  shorter.  Discussing  the  point 
with  Hicks-Arnold  and  his  gardener,  I  recommended 
them  to  get  their  bulbous  plants  all  collected,  and 
arrange  them  along  a  fine  border  he  has  facing  the 
north.  If  they  met  the  conditions  suitable  they 
would  have  a  larger  degree  of  success  with  the 
flowers  and  bulbs. 

"  There  are  certain  bulbous  plants  that  America 
should  be  able  to  supply.  I  do  not  see  why  she 


could  not  do  Daffodils,  if  the  people  make  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  necessary  conditions  of 
culture. 

“  Now,  it  is  no  use  for  Americans  to  imitate 
Holland,  and  it  is  no  use  to  have  them  go  to  Holland 
to  get  their  information,  because  it  is  the  conditions 
that  the  Dutch  possess — in  lying  below  the  level  of 
the  sea  and  their  soil  or  sand  being  permeated  with 
water  (they  have  also  a  clear  atmosphere  in  Holland), 
that  is  the  great  secret  of  successful  culture  there. 

"  I  notice  a  Mr.  Kains  is  to  read  an  article  at  the 
Convention  of  the  S.A.F.O.H.,  on  Culture  of  Bulbs 
in  America.  Well,  now,  if  I  were  there  I  might  be 
of  some  use,  though  I  am  no  speaker.  But  I  have 
discussed  the  questions  with  him  and  if  he  has  taken 
the  initiative  that  I  gave  him,  he  will  avoid  running 
his  head  against  a  fence.  Roman  Hyacinths,  he 
says,  they  can  do  as  well  in  Virginia  as  in  France. 
Well,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  might  not,  because 
the  cultivation  of  the  Roman  Hyacinth  is  the  result 
of  natural  production.  That  is  to  say,  the  bulb  is 
planted  out  and  you  get  the  increase  naturally.  The 
same  with  the  Paper  White  Narcissus,  the  same  with 
the  double  Roman  Narcissus,  the  same  with  the 
Harrisii  Lily — they  are  all  natural  productions.  If  the 
conditions  are  congenial  there  is  no  reason  why  in 
Virginia  the  production  of  bulbs  should  be  otherwise 
than  a  success. 

"  Bermuda  has  been  successful  in  imparting  a  pre¬ 
cocity  to  the  Japanese  longiflorum.  The  softness  of 
the  climate  and,  I  take  it,  softness  of  their  soii,  has 
enabled  them  to  produce  that  bulb  so  that  it  will 
make  a  quicker  growth  and  give  an  earlier  flower. 

“  The  same  thing  happened  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Toulon,  at  Ollioules,  France,  where  all  the  Roman 
Hyacinths  come  from.  They  are  grown  in  the 
gorges  there  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil.  No  other  part  of  Europe  has  been 
able  to  produce  the  same  quality  of  bulbs  that  is 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon  ;  that  is, 
of  Roman  Hyacinths,  Paper  White  and  double 
Roman  Narcissus.  That  place  has  had  a  monopoly 
ever  since  we  have  been  growing  these  bulbs. 
Bulbs  from  Italy  have  sometimes  been  got,  but  they 
were  not  satisfactory.  What  America  has  got  to  do 
is  to  beat  Ollioules.  All  the  countries  that  force 
these  bulbs  receive  their  supplies  from  that  dis¬ 
trict. 

“  As  regards  Tulips,  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
could  not  be  grown  here.  I  suspect  that  an  advan¬ 
tageous  aspect  can  be  secured.  Of  course,  the 
Dutchmen  can  grow  them  right  in  the  open  ground, 
but  I  take  it  their  sun  is  never  so  hot  nor  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  so  dry  as  in  America. 

"  But  we  can  grow  Tulips  in  England,  although 
we  cannot  grow  them  to  beat  the  Dutch.  A  good 
deal  of  the  success  of  the  Dutch  is  due  to  the 
manipulating  and  harvesting  the  bulb  at  the  proper 
time. 

"  When  you  come  to  grow  Dutch  Hyacinths 
there  is  a  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  First  of 
all,  you  have  got  to  get  those  extraordinary  con¬ 
ditions  which  the  Dutch  possess  in  their  sand  and  in 
their  water,  the  water  being  very  near  the  surface. 
I  went  on  one  occasion  to  see  a  new  nursery  in  Hol¬ 
land  that  was  being  used  for  Hyacinth  growing,  and 
I  found  about  15  ft.  of  sand  had  to  be  removed  before 
they  could  get  the  moisture  necessary,  and  that  was 
some  feet  below  the  nearest  canal.  When  the 
Dutchman  trenches  his  soil  he  goes  down  6  ft.,  his 
object  being  to  bring  up  entirely  new  soil.  If  the  loam 
was  trenched  that  depth  unfertile  soil  would  be  the 
result.  The  Dutchman’s  theory  is  this  :  '  We 
manure  our  ground,  and  the  manure  goes  gradually 
down,  down,  down,  and  by  trenching  we  bring  it  up 
again,’  so  that  their  soil  is  never  unfertile.  My  own 
theory  is  that  the  soil  in  Holland  has  the  water  con¬ 
tinually  moving  through  it,  not  running  in  a  volume, 
but  always  moving  underneath  the  surface  so  that 
there  never  is  any  stagnant  water.  All  these  con¬ 
ditions  have  got  to  be  considered. 

"  In  a  recent  number  of  your  paper  1  saw  some  re¬ 
marks  on  *  Hyacinth  Propagation.’  I  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  statement  as  to  the  time  to  propagate,  as 
given  in  that  article.  Propagation  should  take  place 
in  July  or  August  (but  not  in  June)  after  the  bulbs 
have  been  stored,  dried,  and  are  in  good  condition  for 
handling. 

"  In  the  case  of  crossing  the  bulb  with  the  knife, 
that  does  not  destroy  any  of  the  germ  buds,  but  the 
product  is  numerically  smaller  and  the  young  bulbs 
are  larger  than  in  the  case  of  scooping.  The  motive 


in  scooping  is  to  remove  every  germ  and  allow  the 
rings  of  the  bulb  to  form  bulblets.  These  will  range 
in  size  from  that  of  a  Vetch  seed  to  a  large  Marrow¬ 
fat  pea  when  cooked.  These  bulblets  are  conse¬ 
quently  numerous  and  take  a  greater  number  of  years 
to  reach  selling  size.  They  are  sown  in  rows  and 
the  following  season  are  sized.  This  process  of 
sizing  goes  on  until  some  of  them  obtain  a  saleable 
strength,  which  would  commence  from  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year,  and  before  the  batch  was  finished,  pro¬ 
bably  the  seventh  year  of  lifting  and  planting. 

“  Now,  the  question  is,  supposing  the  conditions 
are  found  favourable  in  Virginia,  what  about  the 
labour,  patience  and  intelligence  of  the  operators  ? 
These  Hyacinths  are  lifted  by  hand  with  the  view 
that  no  injury  whatever  be  done  to  the  bulb  in  the 
operation.  For  that  reason  the  manure  is  carefully 
scanned  for  pieces  of  glass  and  other  injurious 
material.  To  accomplish  this  work  a  new  race  of 
men  would  have  to  be  propagated  in  America  having 
as  much  patience  as  is  exhibited  by  those  in  Holland, 
who  supply  the  world  with  bulbs.  Machinery, 
however  nicely  adjusted,  will  never,  in  my  opinion, 
take  the  place  of  the  hand  for  this  particular  work. 

"  My  own  association  with  the  Daffodil  came  about 
as  follows ;  The  men  who  raised  the  two  grand  col¬ 
lections  of  seedling  Daffodils  in  England,  were  Mr. 
William  Backhouse,  a  banker  at  Darlington,  and 
Mr.  Leeds,  a  stockbroker  of  Manchester.  Both  these 
collections  came  into  my  hands,  and  occupied  me 
pretty  nearly  a  dozen  years  in  classing  and  naming. 
Some  few  had  been  classed  by  the  raisers,  but  the 
great  bulk  had  to  be  culled  from  the  mixtures.  The 
result  was  somewhere  like  450  sorts  of  trumpet 
Narcissus,  and  hybrids  of  all  grades  running  to  the 
smallest.  Thus  Leeds  had  succeeded  in  his  crossing 
till  he  had  got  to  a  stage  below  N.  poeticus.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  before  this  classification  and  naming  had 
been  completed,  the  raisers  passed  away,  so  that  we 
could  not  ascertain  correctly  their  crosses,  except  by 
reasoning  and  such  help  as  was  furnished  by  the 
essay  written  by  Dean  Herbert  on  1  Hybridisation  of 
Vegetables.’  Thus  the  section  Incomparabilis  we 
argued  was  a  cross  between  Poeticus  and  the  trum¬ 
pet  Narcissus  of  the  yellow  grades.  A  cross  between 
Poeticus  and  the  white  trumpet  Narcissus  gave  the 
section  Leedsii.  The  section  Barrii  was,  no  doubt, 
the  product  of  pollen  from  Incomparabilis  on  Poeti¬ 
cus  ;  and  the  section  Burbidgeii  of  pollen  from  Barrii 
on  Poeticus. 

"  The  above  information  may  be  useful  to 
those  desirous  of  raising  new  varieties  of  this  very 
interesting  family.  It  is  well  to  remark  that  to  get 
the  large  trumpet  Daffodils  it  is  necessary  to  work 
on  trumpet  Daffodils  for  both  parents, and  thus  grand 
flowers  such  as  Emperor,  Empress,  Grandis, 
Monarch,  Weardale  Perfection,  &c.,  may  be  pro¬ 
duced,  combining  size,  substance  and  floral  qualities 
that  make  them  durable  in  the  field  and  lasting  as 
a  cut  flower.  Hybrids  are  obtained  by  taking  the 
extremes  of  the  species  Narcissi. 

"  Having  completed  my  work  in  the  classification 
of  the  two  collections  of  Narcissi  named,  and 
gathered  together  all  the  varieties  of  Narcissus 
known  to  ancient  authors,  I  travelled  through  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Spain,  and  the  French 
Pyrenees  with  the  view  of  confirming  the  assumption 
of  ancient  botanists  that  the  species  known  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  had  their  origin  in  those  parts.  I  was  able  to 
confirm  Parkinson  in  some  few  cases,  and  to  discover 
forms  unknown  to  early  amateurs;  for  the  Narcissus 
has  only  become  a  commercial  plant  of  any  impor¬ 
tance,  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  My  most  im¬ 
portant  find  in  Narcissus  was  the  hybrid  Queen  of 
Spain,  which  for  chasteness  of  colour  and  elegance 
of  form  is  unique.  Many  other  hybrids  were  found, 
but  were  so  constitutionally  weak  as  to  be  of  no  value 
for  garden  decoration. 

"  It  may  interest  some  to  know  that  the  Narcissus 
major  and  N.  maximus  are  indigenous  on  the  French 
Pyrenees,  and  though  very  plentiful  as  cultivated 
plants,  they  are  extremely  rare  as  wild  plants. 

"  My  collection  of  Narcissus  at  one  time  repre¬ 
sented  about  500  species  and  varieties  and  several 
millions  of  bulbs. 

"The  Narcissus  maybe  cultivated  anywhere  in 
America  as  successfully  as  it  is  done  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  conditions  have  only  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  For  example,  the  Irish  climate  is  moist  and 
the  Narcissus  grows  freely  everywhere  there.  The 
Scotch  climate  is  cold  and  the  Narcissus  grows 
beautifully  anywhere  in  that  country.  The  English 
climate  is  dry,  and  in  the  summer  hot,  as  a  role,  and 
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the  conditions  there  have  to  be  more  carefully  con¬ 
sidered.  The  largest  collection  of  Daffodils  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  that  of  Barr  &  Sons,  Long  Ditton,  Surrey. 
There  the  soil  is  '  hungry,’  the  frost  penetrates 
rapidly  into  the  open,  light  soil,  hence  protection  in 
winter  is  needed  to  moderate  the  rapid  penetration, 
and  the  bulbs  have  to  be  lifted  annually  to  escape 
the  drying  heat  of  summer. 

“  In  America,  where  the  frost  does  not  penetrate 
the  soil,  bulbs  planted  at  a  depth  of  6  in.  ought  to 
have  perfect  immunity  from  injury,  and  protection 
would  be  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  frost  would 
not  '  heave  ’  the  soil.  The  thing  to  be  studied  most 
in  this  country  is  situation.  A  place  facing  the 
north,  protected  from  the  hot  sunshine,  would  pro¬ 
long  the  blossoming  period,  and  prevent  the  soil  be¬ 
coming  too  hot  for  the  bulbs  in  summer.” — The 
Flortsts'  Exchange. 

- — - 

BBITISH-GROWH  FRUIT. 

AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

September  29 th  and  30 th,  and  October  1st. 

The  great  number  of  classes  for  which  prizes  are 
offered  at  this  annual  show  by  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  makes  it  difficult  to  examine  and  report 
all  of  them  on  the  morning  of  going  to  press  with 
our  supplement.  The  remainder  of  the  report  is 
therefore  given  here.  The  beautiful  morning  of  the 
opening  day  gave  place  to  a  rainy  evening,  the  first 
experienced  since  early  in  August  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London.  The  success  of  the  show  as  far 
as  visitors  were  concerned,  was  assured,  however,  for 
the  Palace  was  crowded  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  The  second  day  was  cold  and  dull,  with  a 
great  falling  away  in  the  attendance. 

MARKET  GROWERS’  CLASSES. 

The  second  prize  for  a  28  lb.  box  or  basket  of  cook¬ 
ing  Plums  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  Tebbutt,  Islewortb, 
no  first  award  being  given.  Mr.  Tebbutt’s  variety 
was  Sandall. 

Mr.  A.  Wyatt,  Hatton,  Middlesex,  won  for  the 
28-lb.  box  or  basket  of  Damsons. 

There  were  four  entries  for  twenty-four  Teaches 
of  one  or  more  varieties  packed  in  a  box.  J.  Gore, 
Esq.,  Polegate,  Sussex,  led  the  way  with  a  crate  of 
grand  fruits.  Mr.  J.  Miller,  gardener  to  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher,  was  second, 
showing  Barrington  and  Yellow  Alberge.  Surely 
Mr.  }.  Miller  is  not  a  bona  fide  market  grower. 

Mr.  James  Jenner,  Roughway,  Tonbridge,  staged 
the  best  20  lb.  of  Filberts  or  Cob  Nuts.  Mr.  J. 
Durling,  Ightham,  Kent,  was  second. 

J.  Gore,  Esq.,  led  for  the  12-lb.  basket  of  Tomatos 
with  a  first  rate  lot  of  fruits  (variety  unnamed). 
Mr  W.  Iggulden,  Lock’s  Lane,  Frome,  was  second 
with  a  nice  basket  of  The  Cropper. 

OPEN  AIR  FRUITS. 

Gardeners'  and  Amateurs'  Classes. 

There  was  only  one  entry  in  the  class  for  twenty- 
four  dishes  of  Apples,  of  which  sixteen  dishes  were 
to  be  culinary  and  eight  dishes  dessert.  This  was 
forthcoming  from  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward,  gardener  to 
Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone.  His 
fruit  was  exceptionally  large  and  fine.  The  culinary 
sorts  were  Belle  Dubois,  Mere  de  Menage,  Ecklin- 
ville,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Stone’s,  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  Lord  Derby,  Grenadier,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Bismarck,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Northern  Dumpling, 
Warner’s  King,  Waltham  Abbey,  Alfriston,  and 
Belle  Pontoise ;  and  the  dessert  sorts,  which  were 
staged  in  front  of  the  others  according  to  the 
directions  in  the  schedule,  were  Mother  (American), 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Wealthy,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  Washington,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  and  Baumann’s  Red  Winter  Reinette. 

Twelve  dishes  of  Apples,  distinct,  eight  of  cooking 
and  four  of  dessert  sorts,  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  B. 
Miller,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Startup,  Esq.,  West  Far- 
leigh,  Maidstone.  His  best  culinary  sorts  were 
Grenadier,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Warner's  King, 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, Yorkshire  Beauty, and  Spencer's 
Favourite ;  and  the  dessert  varieties,  Cox’s  OraDge 
Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Ribston  Pippin,  and 
Baumann’s  Red  Winter  Reinette.  Geo.  Chambers, 
Esq.,  Mereworth,  Maidstone,  Kent,  took  the  second 
place,  also  with  a  good  lot;  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell, 
gardener  to  J.  K.  D.  W.  Digby,  Esq.,  M  P.,  Sher¬ 
borne  Castle,  Dorset,  the  third.  There  were  five 
entries. 


Three  competitors  staged  nine  varieties  of 
Apples,  comprising  six  cooking  and  three  dessert 
varieties.  Mr.  Jas.  Dawes,  gardener  to  M.  Bid- 
dulph,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Ledbury  Park,  Ledbury,  led  the 
way.  He  had  Warner’s  King,  Tyler’s  Kernel,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  and  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  good,  amongst 
the  kitchen  sorts  ;  while  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Rib¬ 
ston  Pippin,  and  Blenheim  Orange  represented  the 
dessert  varieties.  Mr.  W.  Siogrove,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Crawford,  Gatton  Cottage,  Reigate,  was  second ; 
and  Mr.  T.  W.  Herbert,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Charles- 
worth,  Esq.,  Nutfield  Court,  Redhill,  was  third.  All 
the  competitors  thus  received  prizes. 

There  were  three  entries  also  for  six  dishes  of 
cooking  Apples,  d'stinct.  Here  Mr.  Geo.  Wood¬ 
ward  scored  with  huge  samples  of  Alexander,  Lord 
Derby,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Belle  Dubois,  Warner’s 
King,  and  Stone's.  Mr.  G.  Loch,  gardener  to  B.  H. 
Hill,  Esq.,  Newcombes,  Crediton,  Devon,  was 
second. 

Eleven  lots  competed  for  the  prizes  offered  for 
three  dishes  of  cooking  Apples,  in  as  many  varieties 
Mr.  A.  Maxim,  gardener  to  Col.  H.  Walpole,  Heck- 
field  Place,  Winchfield,  carried  off  chief  honours 
here,  showing  Warner’s  King,  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  Lady  Flenniker.  John  Lee,  Esq.,  Higher 
Bebington,  Cheshire,  was  second,  with  equally  large 
but  poorly  coloured  fruit. 

Mr.  Geo.  Woodward  scored  another  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess  for  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  distinct.  His 
sorts  were  Washington,  Wealthy,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and 
American  Mother.  This  was  one  of  the  best 
coloured  exhibits  of  dessert  Apples  in  the  show. 
The  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  B.  Miller,  gar¬ 
dener  to  F.  W.  Startup,  Esq.,  West  Farleigh,  Maid¬ 
stone. 

In  the  smaller  class  for  three  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  Pentney,  gardener  to  A.  J. 
Howard,  Esq.,  Worton  Hall,  Isleworth,  came  to 
the  front.  He  had  Ribston  Pippin,  American 
Mother,  and  KiDg  of  the  Pippins,  the  latter  being  an 
especially  fine  dish.  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack,  gardener  to 
E.  Dresden,  Esq.,  Livermere  Park,  Bury  St.  Ed¬ 
munds,  was  second.  This  was  a  popular  class,  for 
it  brought  out  no  fewer  than  thirteen  entries. 

Pears. — Mr.  Geo.  Woodward  also  came  out  very 
strongly  for  Pears.  The  collection  with  which  he 
won  the  first  prize  for  twelve  dishes  of  dessert  varie¬ 
ties,  distinct,  was  a  magnificent  one,  both  for 
size  and  symmetry  of  fruit.  The  varieties  were 
Margaret  Marillat,  Beurre  Mortillet,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Doyenne  de  Merode, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Durondeau,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Emile  d’Heyst,  Beurre 
Superfin,  and  Gansel’s  Bergamot.  Mr.  Wm.  Allan, 
gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich, 
came  in  second  with  a  much  inferior  collection,  but 
still  a  good  one.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon,  gardener  to  Sir 
Marcus  Samuel,  Mote  Park,  Maidstone,  secured  the 
third  prize. 

Four  entries  were  staged  in  the  class  for  nine 
dishes,  distinct.  Here  Mr.  W.  G'.  Pragnell,  gardener 
to  J.  K.  D.  W.  Digby,  Esq.,  M.P.,  took  chief  honours, 
Beurre  Diel,  Durondeau,  Marguerite  Marrillat,  and 
General  Todtleben  were  his  premier  samples.  Mr. 
John  Powell,  gardener  to  Col.  Brymer,  M.P., 
Islington  House,  Dorchester,  was  second ;  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Jones,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Brougham,  Esq., 
Wallington  Bridge,  CarshaltoD,  was  third. 

Six  dishes  of  dessert  sorts  were  best  shown  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Sage,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Camden, 
Bayham  Abbey,  Lamberhurst,  Kent,  a  capital  dish 
of  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  calling  for  special  men¬ 
tion.  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  gardener  to  Major  Heneage, 

V. C.,  Compton  Bassett,  Caine,  Wilts,  was  second. 
There  were  ten  entries  in  this  class. 

Nine  lots  competed  for  the  three  dishes  of  dessert 
varieties.  Here  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  gardener  to 
G.  H.  Field,  Esq.,  Beechy  Lees,  Otford,  Sevenoaks, 
was  the  most  successful  exhibitor.  Second  came 
Mr.  G.  Fennell,  gardener  to  W.  M.  Cazalet,  Esq., 
Fairlawn,  Tonbridge. 

The  premier  three  dishes  of  cooking  Pears,  distinct, 
came  from  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward,  who  had  Triomphe 
de  Joidoigae,  General  Todtleben,  and  Catillac.  Mr. 

W.  H.  Bacon  was  second  with  Catillac,  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  and  General  Todtleben. 

A  superb  dish  of  Dis  Fardhwill  won  for  Mr.  R. 
Potter,  gardener  to  Sir  Mark  W.  Collett,  St.  Clere, 
Kemsing,  Sevenoaks,  the  first  award  in  the  class  for 


single  dish  of  stewing  Pears.  Mr.  Jno.  Powell  was 
second  with  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  — There  were  eleven 
entries  for  three  dishes  of  Peaches,  distinct,  the  first 
award  going  to  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward,  for  Sea  Eagle, 
Nectarine,  and  Princess  of  Wales,  of  which  he  had 
first-rate  fruits.  Mr.  A.  Maxim,  gardener  to  Col.  H 
Walpole,  Heckfield  Place,  Winchfield,  was  second, 
his  dish  of  Sea  Eagle  being  the  weak  point ;  Mr.  A. 
Pentney  was  third.  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes,  gardener  to 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Percy,  Syon  House,  staged  the 
best  single  dish  of  Peaches  in  Sea  Eagle  ;  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wren,  gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Field,  Bake- 
ham,  Englefield  Green,  Staines,  being  second  with 
the  same  variety.  Mr.  George  Woodward  led  for 
three  dishes  of  Nectarines,  showing  grand  fruits  of 
Humboldt,  Pineapple,  and  Rivers'  Orange  ;  Mr.  C. 
Earl,  gardener  to  O.  E.  d’Avigdor  Goldsmid,  Esq., 
Somerhill,  Tonbridge,  Kent,  occupied  the  second 
place.  Mr.  H.  Redden,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Bird, 
Esq.,  Manor  House,  West  Wickham,  Kent,  had  the 
best  single  dish  in  Victoria. 

Plums.— There  were  eleven  entries  in  the  class 
for  four  dishes  of  dessert  Plums.  First  prize  fell  to 
Mr.  J.  Vert,  gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Bray- 
brooke,  Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden,  who  had 
superb  dishes  of  Transparent  Gage,  Coe’s  Violet, 
Jefferson’s  and  Coe’s  Golden  Drop.  Mr.  W.  King, 
gardener  to  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park, 
Reigate,  came  in  second  with  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Kirk’s,  Jefferson’s,  and  Rivers'  Golden  Transparent 
Gage. 

Mr.  J.  Vert  had  the  best  single  dish  of  dessert 
Plums  in  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  the  fruit  being  large 
and  fine,  but  not  well  coloured  ;  Mr.  John  Powell 
took  second  position. 

The  premier  four  dishes  of  cooking  varieties  were 
staged  by  Mr.  Wm.  Pope,  gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury. 
Mr  Pope  won  with  Monarch,  Pond’s  Seedling, 
Grand  Duke,  and  Victoria;  Mr.  J.  Vert  was  second 
with  Magnum  Bonum,  Monarch,  Grand  Duke,  and 
Pond's  Seedliog.  There  were  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
entries  in  this  class. 

Mr.  Wm.  Camm,  gardener  to  Her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Battle  Abbey,  Sussex,  won 
for  the  single  dish  of  cooking  Plums,  showing  Mag¬ 
num  Bonum  ;  Mr.  A.  Andrews,  gardener  to  the  Hon. 
W.  Lowther,  Campsea  Ashe,  Wickham  Market,  was 
second,  with  Pond's  Seedling. 

Mr.  G.  Fennell,  gardener  to  W.  M.  Cazalet,  Esq., 
Fairlawn,  Tonbridge,  won  for  the  four  dishes  of 
Damsons  and  Bullaces,  with  Frogmore  Prolific  and 
Prune  Damsons  particularly  good  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Emp- 
son,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampthill  House, 
Ampthill,  took  second  place. 

SPECIAL  DISTRICT  COUNTY  PRIZES. 

Gardeners  and  Amateurs. 

Ten  classes  were  set  apart  for  exhibits  from  certain 
counties,  and  the  results  were  many  admirable  lots 
of  Apples  and  Pears  of  superb  quality  and  occupying 
a  considerable  amount  of  table  space. 

In  the  class  open  only  to  Kent  growers  the  lead¬ 
ing  award  for  six  dishes  of  Apples,  four  cooking  and 
two  dessert,  was  taken  by  G.  Dean,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Stowers),  Whitehall,  Sittingbourne,  Kent, 
with  grand  samples  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Cox’s  Orange,  &c.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Camden  (gardener  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage),  Bayham 
Abbey,  Lamberhurst,  secured  the  leading  honour 
for  six  dishes  of  Pears,  including  splendid  samples  of 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  General  Todtleben,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  &c.  He  also  had  the  second  award  for 
Apples. 

There  were  fifteen  entries  in  the  class  open  to 
growers  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall.  The  leading  prize  for  six 
dishes  of  Apples  was  secured  by  Her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland  (gardener,  Mr.  Wm.  Camm), 
Battle  Abbey,  Sussex,  who  had  fine  samples  of 
Warner’s  King,  Mere  de  Menage,  Ribston  Pippin, 
&c.  B.  H.  Hill,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Lock), 
Newcombes,  Crediton,  Devon,  was  second  with 
splendidly  coloured  samples  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
Emperor  Alexander,  &c.  Mrs.  Crawford  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Siogrove),  Gatton  Cottage,  Reigate,  had  the 
best  six  dishes  of  Pears,  showing  fine  samples  of 
Fondante  de  Cuerne,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beacon, 
&c.  The  second  prize  went  to  H.  Padwick,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  J.  Webb),  Manor  House,  Horsham,  who 
had  a  good  even  lot. 

In  the  class  open  to  growers  in  Wilts,  Gloucester, 
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Oxford,  Bucks,  Berks,  Beds,  Herts,  and  Middlesex, 
the  leading  award  for  Apples  was  secured  by  Mrs. 

G.  Garden  Nico!  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Turton)  Maiden 
Erleigh,  Reading,  with  grand  dishes  of  Mere  de 
Menage,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Warner’s  King,  Cox’s 
Orange,  &c.  There  were  eighteen  entries  in  this 
class,  so  that  competition  was  keen.  The  second 
award  for  Apples  went  to  Mrs.  Wingfield  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Empson),  Ampthill  House,  Ampthill, 
Beds,  for  a  very  fine  exhibit  indeed.  The  best 
Pears  were  shown  by  Major  Heneage,  V.C.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook),  Compton  Basset,  Caine, 
Wilts,  who  had  an  even  and  highly  meritorious  lot. 
F.  M.  Lonergan,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Chamber- 
lain),  Cressingham  Park,  Reading,  was  second. 

There  were  six  entries  in  the  class  for  growers  in 
Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Hunts,  and  Rut¬ 
land.  The  first  award  for  Apples  was  secured  by  H. 

H.  Hurnard,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Bowery),  Gur¬ 
ney's  Manor,  Hingham,  Norfolk.  The  fruits  were 
of  great  size,  but  green,  except  in  the  case  of  Peas¬ 
good's  Nonsuch.  E.  Dresden,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Tallach),  Livermere  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
was  second.  The  best  Pears  came  from  the  Hon. 
W.  Lowther  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Andrews),  Campsea 
Ashe,  Wickham  Market.  J.  D.  Melles,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  J.  Nicholson),  Sewardstone  Lodge, 
Sewardstone,  was  second. 

There  were  only  five  entries  in  the  class  for 
growers  in  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Warwick, 
Leicester,  Notts,  Derby,  Staffs,  Shropshire,  and 
Cheshire.  The  first  prize  for  Apples  was  taken  by 
John  Lee,  Esq.,  Higher  Bebington,  Cheshire.  The 
Duke  of  Rutland,  K.G.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Divers),  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham,  was  second.  Mr. 
Thomas  Bennett,  Shavington  Gardens,  Market 
Drayton,  took  the  lead  for  Pears,  being  followed  by 
the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

There  were  only  two  entries  of  Apples  in  the  class 
for  growers  in  Worcester,  Hereford,  Monmouth, 
Glamorgan,  Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke.  The 
samples  being  good,  the  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Richard  M.  WhitiDg,  Esq.,  Credenhill,  Hereford, 
and  R.  E.  Bateman,  Esq.,  Mount  Villa,  Ryeland 
Road,  Leominster,  Hereford. 

For  the  remaining  counties  of  Wales  there  were 
lour  entries,  the  prizes  for  Apples  going  to  The 
Dowager  Lady  Williams  Wynn  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Squibbs),  Llangedwyn,  Denbighshire ;  and  L.  P. 
Pugh,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Austin),  Abermaide, 
Aberystwith.  The  same  order  was  maintained  for 
Pears. 

In  the  class  open  to  growers  in  the  six  northern 
counties  of  England,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  there 
were  only  two  entries  for  Apples.  The  prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Harewood  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Jeffrey),  Harewood,  Leeds;  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Hird, 
Roselea,  Formby,  via  Liverpool,  in  this  order. 

Only  two  entries  came  from  Scotland,  namely, 
Apples  and  Pears  from  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  K.T. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Day),  Galloway  House,  Garlies- 
town,  the  first  prizes  being  awarded  in  each  case. 
Apples  and  Pears  were  very  creditable  indeed,  and 
included  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  The  Queen,  Warner’s 
King,  James  Grieve,  &c.  No  entries  came  from 
growers  in  Ireland. 

SINGLE  DISHES. 

Apples. 

Dessert. — The  following  were  the  prize-winners  for 
their  respective  varieties,  for  a  single  dish  of  which 
there  were  prizes  offered  : — 

Adam’s  Pearmain  (eight  entries). — First,  Mr.  G. 
Loch,  gardener  to  B.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Newcombes 
Crediton,  Devon  ;  second,  Mr.  Wm.  Camm. 

Allen’s  Everlasting  (four  entries). — First,  Mr.  H. 
Henley,  gardener  to  E.  J.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  Rougham 
Hall  Abbey,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ;  second,  Mr.  John 
Powell. 

Allington  Pippin  (six  entries). — First,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward,  with  a  grand  dish:  second,  Mr.  John 
Powell. 

Baumann’s  Red  Winter  Reinette  (nine  entries). — 
First,  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.W.  Slogrove, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  Gatton  Cottage, 
Reigate. 

Blenheim  Orange  (sixteen  entries). — First,  Mr.  T. 
H.  Slade,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Polti- 
more,  Poltimore  Park,  Exeter  ;  second,  Richard  M. 
Whiting,  Esq.,  Credenhill,  Hereford. 

Brownlee’s  Russet  (six  entries). — First,  Geo. 
Chambers,  Esq.,  Mereworth,  Maidstone,  Kent ; 
second,  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward. 


Claygate  Pearmain  (seven  entries). — First, 
Richard  WhitiDg,  Esq. ;  second,  Mr.  Geo.  Wood¬ 
ward. 

Cockle’s  Pippin  (five  entries).— First,  Mr.  Samuel 
Kidley,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Sanford,  Esq.,  Wynehead 
Court,  Wellington,  Somerset;  second,  Mr.  H. 
Henley. 

Court  Pendu  Plat  (seven  entries). — First,  Mr.  J. 
C.  Tallach,  gardener  to  E.  Dresden,  Esq.,  Livermere 
Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Vert. 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  (twenty-five  entries). — First, 
Mr.  W.  King  ;  second,  Mr.  Geo  Woodward. 

Duke  of  Devonshire  (six  entries). — First,  Mr.  G. 
H.  Sage;  second,  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep,  gardener  to 
Viscountess  Portman,  Buxted  Park,  Uckfield. 

Egremont  Russet  (six  entries). — First,  Mr.  C. 
Earl;  second,  Richard  M.  Whiting,  Esq. 

Fearn's  Pippin  (nine  entries). — First,  Mr.  Wm. 
Stowers,  gardener  to  G.  Dean,  Esq.,  Whitehall, 
Sittingbourne,  Kent ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Loch. 

Gascoigne's  Scarlet  (six  entries). — First,  Mr.  W. 
Stowers  :  second,  F.  W.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Wanncck, 
Polegate,  Sussex. 

James  Grieve  (two  entries). — First,  Mr.  J.  Day, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  K.T., 
Galloway  House,  Garliestown ;  second,  F.  B.  Par- 
fitt,  Esq.,  Farleigh  House,  Reading. 

King  of  the  Pippins  (ten  entries). — First,  Geo. 
Chambers,  Esq. ;  second,  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep. 

King  of  Tomkins’  County  (four  entries). — First, 
Mr.  Geo.  Woodward;  second,  Mr.  John  Powell. 

ManniDgton's  Pearmain  (eight  entries).- -First, 
Mr.  T.  Turton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  G  Garden  Nicol, 
Maiden  Erleigh,  Reading  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Harris, 
gardener  to  O.  A.  Smith,  Esq ,  Hammerwood 
Lodge,  East  Grinstead. 

Margil  (twelve  entries). — First,  Mr.  Geo.  Wood¬ 
ward  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  H.  Slade. 

American  Mother  (five  entries). — First,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Henley. 

Ribston  Pippin  (sixteen  entries). — First,  Mr.  T. 
H.  Slade ;  second,  Edward  Chopping,  Esq.,  Peri¬ 
winkle  Mill,  Milton,  near  Sittingbourne. 

Scarlet  Nonpareil  (six  entries). — First,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward ;  second,  Mr.  James  Hudson,  gardener 
to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  W. 

Sturmer  Pippin  (six  entries). — First,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Pragnell,  gard-ner  to  J.  K.  D.  W.  Digby,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Chamber- 
lain,  gardener  to  F.  M.  Lonergan,  Esq.,  Cressingham 
Park,  Reading. 

Worcester  Pearmain  (fourteen  entries). — First, 
Mr.  W.  King;  second,  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward. 

Any  other  variety  (twenty  entries)  — First,  Mr. 
Geo.  Woodward,  with  beautiful  samples  of  Mab- 
bott’s  Pearmain  ;  second,  Mr.  B.  Miller,  gardener  to 
F.  W.  Startup,  Esq.,  West  Farleigh,  Maidstone, 
with  St.  Edmund’s  Pippin, 

Culinary — Alfriston  (five  entries). — First,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Hudson. 

Beauty  of  Kent  (five  entries). — Mr.  Geo.  Wood¬ 
ward  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  gardener  to  Lady  L. 
Fortescup,  Dropmore,  Maidenhead. 

Bismarck  (eight  entries). — First,  S.  W.  Sweet, 
Esq.,  Vredefort  Tilla,  Tovell's  Road,  St.  John’s, 
Ipswich  ;  second,  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward. 

Bramley's  Seedling  (eighteen  entries). — First,  Mr. 
W.  Stowers;  second,  Mr.  Chas.  Ross,  gardener  to 
Captain  Carstairs,  Welford  Park,  Newbury  ;  third, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bannister,  gardener  to  H.  St.  Vincent 
Ames,  Esq.,  Cote  House,  Westbury-on-Trym. 

Cellini  (seven  entries). — First,  Mr.  T.  H.  Slade  ; 
second,  Richard  M.  Whiting,  Esq. 

Cox’s  Pomona  (fourteen  entries). — First,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  John  Powell. 

Dumelow's  Seedling  (ten  entries).— First,  Geo. 
Chambers,  Esq. ;  second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Goddon,  gar¬ 
dener  to  F.  W.  Buxton,  Esq.,  Pishiobury,  Saw- 
bridge  worth. 

Ecklinville  Seedling  (twelve  entries). — First,  Mr. 
Geo.  Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  B.  Miller. 

Emperor  Alexander  (four  entries). — First,  Mr. 
Geo.  Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Stowers. 

Frogmore  Prolific  (five  entries). — First,  Mr.  T. 
Turton ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Pentney. 

Golden  Noble  (five  entries). — First,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward;  second,  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep. 

Golden  Spire  (five  entries). — First,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward  ;  second,  Richard  M.  Whiting,  Esq. 

Grenadier  (five  entries). — First,  Mr.  B.  Miller; 
second,  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward. 


New  Hawthornden  (nine  entries). — First,  Mr. 
Geo.  Woodward;  second,  Mr.  T.  W.  Herbert,  gar¬ 
dener  to  J.  T.  Charlesworth,  Esq.,  Nutfield  Court, 
Redhill. 

Hormead  Pearmain  (two  entries). — First,  Mr. 
Geo.  Woodward  ;  second,  R.  M.  Whiting,  Esq. 

Lane’s  Prince  Albert  (eleven  entries). — First, 
Edward  Chopping,  Esq. ;  second,  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep. 

Lord  Derby  (fifteen  entries). — First,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Basile,  gardener  to  the 
Rev.  O.  L.  Powels,  Woburn  Park,  Weybridge. 

Lord  Grosvenor  (three  entries).— First,  Mr.  C. 
Herrin ;  second,  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward, 

Lord  Suffield  (eleven  entries). — First,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Pragnell ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Lewis,  gardener  to  Thos. 
Oliverson,  Esq.,  East  Sutton  Park,  Maidstone, 
Kent. 

Mere  de  Menage  (eight  entries). — First,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  H.  Slade. 

New  Northern  Greening  (four  entries). — First, 
Mr.  C.  Ross ;  second,  Mr.  Geo.  Chambers. 

Newton  Wonder  (eleven  entries). — First,  Mr.  J. 
Bowery,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Hurnard,  Esq.,  Gurney 
Manor,  Hingham,  Norfolk;  second,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Empson. 

Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  (eight  entries).— First,  Mr. 
Geo.  Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Lewis. 

Pott's  Seedling  (six  entries). — First,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Harris,  gardener  to 
Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  Waddon  House,  Croydon. 

Royal  Jubilee  (four  entries). — First,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  Chas.  Ross. 

Sandringham  (six  entries). — First,  Mr.  Chas. 
Ross;  second,  Mr.  J.  Howard,  gardener  to  Sir  R. 
Sutton,  Bart.,  Benham  Park,  Newbury. 

Spencer’s  Favourite  (four  entries). — First,  Mr. 
Geo.  Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  B.  Miller. 

Stirling  Castle  (ten  entries). — First,  Mr.  Chas. 
Ross;  second,  Richard  M.  Whiting,  Esq. 

Stone’s  (six  entries). —First,  Mr.  Chas.  Ross; 
second,  Mr.  Wm.  Camm. 

The  Queen  (ten  entries).— First,  Mr.  Geo.  Wood¬ 
ward  ;  second,  Mr.  B.  Miller. 

Tower  of  Glamis  (seven  entries). — First,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Howard. 

Tyler's  Kernel  (two  entries). — First,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Lyon,  gardener  to  R. 
R.  Salmon,  Esq.,  Rowton,  Chester. 

Warner's  King  (fifteen  entries). — First,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward;  second,  Geo.  Chambers,  Esq. 

Any  other  variety  (fifteen  entries). — first,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward,  with  Belle  Dubois;  second,  Mr.  Wm. 
Jones,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Brougham,  Esq.,  Walling- 
ton  Bridge,  Carshalton,  with  Dutch  Codlin. 

Dessert  Pears. 

Beurre  Bose  (one  entry). — Second  prize  only  given. 
Mr.  J.  Howard. 

Beurrg  d’ADjou  (four  entries). — first,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Sage;  second,  Mr.  J.  Spottiswood,  The  Gardens, 
Queen’s  Park,  Brighton. 

Beurre  Diel  (eleven  entries). — first,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Pragnell ;  second,  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes. 

Beurre  Dumont  (three  entries). — first,  Mr.  R. 
Potter,  gardener  to  Sir  Mark  W.  Collet,  Bart.,  St. 
Clere,  Kemsing,  Sevenoaks ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Basile. 

Beurre  Foucqueray  (two  entries). — first,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward;  second,  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson. 

Beurre  Hardy  (eight  entries).— first,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep. 

Beurre  Superfin  (five  entries). — first,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward ;  second,  Mr.  H.  J.  Hardy,  gardener  to 
A.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq  ,  Frampton  Court,  Dorchester. 

Comte  du  Lamy  (five  entries). — first,  Mr.  Wm. 
Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park, 
Norwich  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  W.  Herbert. 

Conference  (five  entries).- — first,  Mr.  Geo.  Wood¬ 
ward  ;  second,  F.  W.  Thomas,  Esq. 

Conseilleur  de  la  Cour  (seven  entries). — first,  Mr. 
John  Powell;  second,  Mr.  Chas.  Ross. 

Doyenne  du  Comice  (eight  entries). — first,  Mr. 
John  Powell ;  second,  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward. 

Durondeau  (six  entries). — first,  Mr.  Geo.  Wood¬ 
ward  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell. 

Easter  Beurre  (four  entries). — first,  Mr.  Wm. 
Jones  ;  second,  Mr.  John  Powell. 

Emile  d'Heyst  (three  entries). — first,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Fennell. 

Fondante  d’Automne  (seven  entries). — first,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Prinsep  ;  second,  Mr.  John  Powell. 

Glou  Morceau  (three  entries). — first,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  John  Powell. 

Josephine  de  Malines  (six  entries).— first,  Mr.  John 
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Powell;  second,  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  gardener  to  F.  L. 
Davis,  Esq.,  Coldra,  Caerleon,  Mon. 

Le  Lectier  (two  entries). — first,  Mr.  Wm.  Jones; 
second,  Mr.  A.  Basile. 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  (seven  entries). — first,  Mr. 
Wm.  Camm  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Duncan,  gardener  to 
C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham. 

Madame  Treyve  (four  entries). — first,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  gardener 
to  G.  H.  Field,  Esq.,  Beechy  Lees,  Otford,  Seven- 
oaks. 

Marie  Benoist  (one  entry).— first,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Goddon. 

Marie  Louise  (five  entries). — First,  Mr.  Wm. 
Allan  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell. 

Marie  Louise  d’Uccle  (four  entries).— First,  Mr. 
Wm.  Allan  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Webb,  gardener  to  H. 
Padwick,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Horsham. 

Marguerite  Marrillat  (four  entries).— First,  Mr. 
Geo.  Woodward  ;  second,  F.  W.  Thomas,  Esq. 

Nouvelle  Fulvie  (three  entries). — First,  Mr.  Geo. 
Wythes  ;  second,  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward. 

Oliver  de  Serres  (two  entries). — -First,  Mr.  C. 
Harris,  gardener  to  A.  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hammer- 
wood  Lodge,  East  Grinstead ;  second,  Mr.  Geo. 
Woodward. 

Pitmaston  Duchess  (nineteen  entries). — First,  Mr. 
Geo.  Loch;  second,  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain. 

Seckle  (four  entries). — First,  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep  ; 
second,  Mr.  Chas.  Ross. 

Souvenir  du  Congres  (eight  entries). — First,  Mr. 
C.  Herrin ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Coleman,  gardener  to 
Lt.-Col.  Sir  C.  Prevost,  Bart.,  Struckcombe, 
Dursley,  Glos. 

Thompson’s  (six  entries). — First,  Mr.  John  Powell ; 
second,  Mr.  Wm.  Allan. 

Winter  Nelis  (eight  entries). — First,  Mr.  Thos. 
Bennett,  Shavington  Gardens,  Market  Drayton ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Harris. 

Any  other  variety  (twenty  entries). — First,  Mr. 
Geo.  Woodward,  with  Triomphede  Vienne  ;  second, 
Mr.  R.  Hardesty,  gardener  to  H.  Partridge,  Esq., 
Castle  Hill,  Bletchingly,  Surrey,  with  Clapp’s 
Favourite. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  had 
a  large  and  imposing  stand  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
horticultural  requisites,  of  which  they  make  a 
speciality.  Dried  and  dyed  plumes  of  Pampas  Grass 
gave  an  ornamental  appearance  to  the  heterogeneity 
of  articles  which  were,  however,  disposed  in  a  taste¬ 
ful  and  artistic  fashion  Manures  of  all  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  the  celebrated  Le  Fruitier,  syringes,  wooden 
trug  baskets,  bamboos  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  and 
samples  of  the  peat  and  loam  supplied  to  customers, 
were  a  few  of  the  sundries  shown.  A  novelty  that 
bids  fair  to  be  of  great  service  to  gardeners  is  "  Bon- 
nette’s  Arc  Lawn  Sprinkler,"  a  contrivance  to  affix 
to  an  ordinary  garden  hose,  which  gives  a  circular 
spray,  a  right  angle,  or  a  left  angle  spray,  according 
to  desire. 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  W., 
had  a  very  pretty  floral  table  illustrating  the  decora¬ 
tive  value  of  his  rural  table  decorations. 

MEDALS  AWARDED. 

J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea.— The  Hogg  Medal 
for  Fruit. 

T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth. — The  Hogg 
Medal  for  Fruit. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley. — Silver  Gilt  Knightian 
Medal  for  Fruit. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.— Silver  Knightian  Medal 
for  Tomatos. 

J.  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood  Road,  London. — 
Silver  Knightian  Medal  for  Fruit. 

J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. — Silver  Knightian 
Medal  for  Fruit. 

Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London.— Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  Fruits. 

Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent. — Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  fresh  and  preserved  Fruit. 

R.  C.  Notcutt,  Broughton  Nursery,  Ipswich. — 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  Fruit. 

Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  Middlesex. — Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  Fruit. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Williams  Wynn  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Squibbs),  Llangedwyn,  Denbighshire. — Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  Fruit. 

W.  Horne,  Perry  Hill,  Cliffe,  Rochester. — Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  for  Fruit. 

Will  Tayler,  Hampton  Nursery,  Hampton,  Mid¬ 
dlesex.— Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  Fruit. 


Questions  add  snsraens.  1 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
groio  collections  of  them.] 

Origin  and  Age  of  Roses  —  R.  W.:  The  hybrid 
Tea  Rose  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  was  put  into 
commerce  by  Lambert  &  Reiter,  of  Germany,  in 
1891,  so  that  it  has  already  existed  fora  considerable 
number  of  years,  and  has  had  time  both  to  be  tried 
for  what  it  is  worth  and  to  be  put  before  the  public. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
&  Sons,  Newtownards,  in  1895,  being  thus  a  con¬ 
siderably  younger  Rose  than  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria.  The  former  has  had  time,  however,  to  go 
to  America  and  come  back  to  this  country  under  a 
new  name,  to  wit,  Belle  Siebrecht.  The  two  names 
apply  to  the  same  variety,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
both  be  used  on  the  same  stand  as  indicating  two 
distinct  Roses.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  is  the  older,  and, 
therefore,  the  correct  name  to  be  adopted. 

Aliantus  glandulosa  with  large  leaves — R. : 
Whether  you  intend  to  have  them  as  bushes  or  trees, 
the  treatment  in  one  case  will  serve  in  the  other.  To 
get  leaves  a  yard  in  length  you  must  encourage  the 
tree  to  grow  vigorously.  Then  the  whole  of  the 
branches  or  young  wood  must  be  cut  back  to  an  eye 
or  two  at  the  base.  If  you  want  bushes  you  must 
cut  all  wood  back  close  to  the  ground  line,  or  a  few 
inches  above  it.  If  you  want  standards  or  round- 
headed  trees  then  you  must  allow  a  single  straight 
stem  to  run  up  to  the  desired  height,  and  then 
stopped  to  encourage  the  formation  of  side  branches 
or  a  stool  of  them.  Strong  shoots  will  be  developed 
annually  from  this  point  ;  and  they  should  be  cut 
back  every  year  to  one  or  two  buds  above  their 
bases.  This  may  be  done  at  the  end  of  February  or 
in  March.  By  so  doing  you  will  encourage  a  few 
branches  of  exceptional  vigour,  which  cannot  fail  to 
carry  handsome  leaves.  You  may  further  assist  by 
giving  good  supplies  of  water  during  the  growing 
season. 

Guide  to  Hampton  Court. — Carpet  Bedder :  We 
think  it  most  likely  that  the  late  superintendent's 
idea  that  the  book  is  out  of  print  is  the  correct  one. 
There  were  numerous  copies  of  it, about  at  one  time  ; 
but  as  many  of  them  must  have  been  bought  by  the 
general  public  the  probability  is  that  many  of  them 
have  been  destroyed  or  thrown  amongst  the  waste 
paper  of  their  establishments  after  having  perused 
the  same.  There  may,  however,  be  copies  of  the 
book  in  the  possession  of  gardeners,  who  appreciate 
it  for  the  bedding  designs  it  contains,  and  some  of 
them  might  be  willing  to  part  with  the  same  at  a 
reasonable  price ;  but,  of  course,  this  is  mere  con¬ 
jecture  on  our  part.  If  we  can  procure  a  copy  for 
you,  we  shall  do  so. 

Time  for  Cutting  down  Willows — A.  C.\  We 
should  understand  that  you  mean  Willow  stools  for 
the  production  of  withies  or  canes  and  not  trees. 

As  far  as  the  stools  are  concerned  we  might  say  that 
you  could  cut  them  down  at  any  time  while  at  rest. 
This  might  mean  any  time  between  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  and  the  time  they  commence  sprouting  again  in 
spring.  All  things  considered,  however,  we  think  the 
best  time  to  cut  down  the  Willows  would  be  in 
February.  This  would  give  the  stools  time  to  push 
forth  fresh  buds  from  the  crown  in  time  to  get 
advantage  of  the  whole  length  of  the  growing  season. 
The  young  shoots  would  lose  a  deal  of  time  if  you 
were  to  defer  the  pruning  till  this  year's  shoots  have 
again  developed  young  growths.  We  admit  that 
they  they  are  sometimes  allowed  to  stand  till  this  has 
taken  place,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake. 

Phloxes  and  Pentstemons.—  F.  J. :  The  cuttings 
may  yet  be  rooted  and  produce  nice  young  plants  in 
spring,  provided  you  put  them  under  conditions 
that  will  induce  them  to  emit  roots  and  grow  slowly 
but  steadily  till  spring.  Dibble  the  cuttings  into 
boxes  of  light  sandy  s oil,  pressed  firm  and  watered 
with  a  rose  a  short  time  before  commencing  to  put 
them  in.  Stand  the  boxes  in  a  cold  frame,  facing 
south,  and  kept  close  for  a  week  or  so  at  least.  They 


may  remain  here  till  frost  or  cold  weather  makes  it 
necessary  to  put  them  in  a  pit  or  greenhouse  from 
which  the  frost  is  kept  out.  If  not  quite  rooted  in 
March,  a  short  time  in  a  warmer  house  will  start 
them  away,  after  which  they  may  be  hardened  off 
and  planted  out,  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April,  according  to  the  weather. 

Galium  and  Gypsophila. — E.  C.  FI.  D. .  Galium 
Mollugo  has  no  resemblance  to  Gypsophila  panicu- 
lata  beyond  the  fact  that  the  leaves  of  both  are 
green  and  the  flowers  white.  It  is,  therefore,  merely 
a  case  of  mistaken  identity  and  rather  a  glaring  one. 
Please  note  the  correct  spelling. 

Names  of  Plants  —  E.  C.  H.  D. :  1,  Solidago  Vir- 
gaurea  (the  Golden  Rod) ;  2,  Lonicera  japonica 
aureo-reticulata  (The  golden  netted-leaved  Japan 
Honeysuckle) ;  3,  Matricaria  inodora  (Scentless 
Matricaria) ;  4,  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum  (Black 
Spleenwort). — Clydesdale :  Brassavola  cordata. — A. 
D. :  The  Sneezewort  (Achillea  Ptarmica),  more 
nearly  allied  to  Pyrethrum  or  Chrysanthemum  than 
to  Aster. — J.  F. :  1,  Pinus  Laricio  austriaca  ;  2  and 
3,  Pinus  Cembra  (The  Swiss  Stone  Pine),  as  far  as 
the  materials  and  lack  of  cones  will  allow  us  to  de¬ 
termine;  4,  Sequoia  sempervirens ;  5,  Tilia  petio- 
laris;  6,  Vaccinium  Myrtillus;  7,  Tropaeolum  lob- 
bianum  variegatum ;  8,  Adiantum  tenerum  or  a 
variety  of  it ;  9,  Adiantum  venustum ;  Adiantum 
Capillus-Veneris  imbricatum. — E.  C.  H.  D.\  1,  A 
variety  of  the  great  Indian  Cress  or  Nasturtium 
(Tropaeolum  majus)  ;  2,  The  Riccarton  Fuchsia 
(Fuchsia  Riccartoni) ;  3,  the  Double  Feverfew  (Mat¬ 
ricaria  Parthenium  flore  pleno). — J.  W.  Laird  :  The 
strong  growing  plant  is  Polygonum  Sieboldi ;  Ver¬ 
onica  salicifolia  (otherwise  known  as  V.  lindleyana  ; 
Salvia  Horminum,  with  the  tufts  of  blue  bracts  at 
the  top ;  the  Euphorbia  is  E.  palustris.  Please 
number  the  specimens  you  send. — S.  T.  S. :  Capsella 
Bursa-pastoris,  or  Shepherd's  Purse. 

Communications  Received. — W.  B.  H. — W.  Car¬ 
michael. — -C.  B.  G.— Patterson. — A.  Dean. — T.  F. 
(Fruit). — Jobn  Williams  (we  intend  figuring  it). — 
Solanaceae.— Edwin  Lascelles. — H.  C. — J.  R. — A. 
G. — J.  K.— R.  L.— Seaton  C.— T.,  Tonbridge. — S' 
Carr.—  N.  Wentworth. — Geo.  P. — Lap. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.— Autumn 
Catalogue,  a  Valuable  Book  of  Reference  in  Horti¬ 
culture. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham.  London.— Ware’s  Catalogue  of  Choice 
Bulbs  and  Plants  for  the  Flower  Garden. 

Harlam  P.  Kelsey,  1,150  Tremont  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. — Kelsey’s  Hardy  American  Plants 
and  Carolina  Mountain  Flowers. 

Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries, 
London,  N..  and  Barnet  Nurseries,  Herts. — Border. 
Tree  and  Malmaison  Carnations,  Pinks,  Cloves,  &c, 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS 
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BARR’S  DAFFODIL  CATALOGUE,  Illustrated,  with 
original  photographs  taken  at  the  Long  Ditton  Nurseries,  and 
containing  a  Descriptive  List  of  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in 
cullivation,  and  the  l.test  Novelties  for  1898.  Free  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

A  FEW  FINE  SORTS 

For  Pots  or  Outdoors. 

GOLDEN  SPUR,  a  fine,  large,  deep  golden-yellow  variety, 
per  roo,  21/-;  per  doz,,  3/-. 

HENRY  IRVING,  one  of  the  earliest,  very  large  flower, 
fine,  deep  golden-yellow,  per  100,  2 :/-;  per  doz.,  3/-. 

QUEEN  OF  SPAIN,  very  beautiful,  delicate  soft  yellow, 
with  reflexing  petals,  per  roo,  17/61  per  doz.,  2/6. 

BICOLOR  HORSFIELDII,  petals  pure  white,  trumpet 
golden,  handsome,  very  early,  per  too,  17/6;  per  doz.,  2/6. 

INCOMPARABILIS  SIR  WATKIN,  a  very  handsome 
large  flower,  petals  sulphur;  cup  rich  orange-yellow,  per  roo, 
25/-;  per  doz., 3/6. 

BARRII  CONSPICUUS,  broad  yellow  petals,  cup  con¬ 
spicuously  edged  bright  orange-scarlet,  a  beauty  and  a  general 
favourite,  per  too,  17/6  ;  per  doz.,  2/9. 

LEEDSII  MRS.  LANGTRY,  broad,  white  petals,  large 
white  cup  edged  canary-yellow  and  milch  crinkled,  a  pretty 
Daffodil,  and  very  free,  per  too,  3;/- ;  per  doz.,  5/6, 

TRIANDRUS  ALBUS  (Angel’s  Tears',  a  gem  onrockwork, 
pretty  cream-coloured  flowers,  petals  reflexed,  per  ico.  8/6 ; 
per  doz.,  1/3. 

POETICUS  POETARUM,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
white  Poet's  Daffodils,  per  100,  12/6  ;  per  doz.,  1/9. 


BARR’S  GENERAL  BULB  CATALOGUE,  containing  a 
Descriptive  List  of  the  best  Bulbs  and  Tubers  for  autumn 
planting,  and  a  List  of  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  early  forcing. 

Free  on  application. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

12  4 13,  Ring  St.,  Covent  Carden,  London,  l.C. 


GLOXINIAS 


JOHN  PEED  &  SONS, 


FINEST  MEDAL  COLLECTION 
IN  THE  WORLD.  ifc 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  to 
West  Norwood,  London 


THE  EXPORT  NURSERIES. 


Another  Gold  Medal  Awarded  Us 
by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  September,  1898. 


WARE’S 

BULBS  and  PLANTS 

Of  the  finest  kinds  for  early  Autumn  planting. 


Complete  Collection  of  Bulbs,  including 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Snowdrops,  Daffo¬ 
dils,  Gladioli,  Iris,  Anemones,  Ranunculus, 
Scillas,  Chionodoxas,  etc.,  15s  ,  20s.,  27s.  6d., 
32s.  6d.,  37s.  6d.,  42s.,  50s.,  60s.  and  70s. 

Collections  of  Hardy  Plants  for  the  Rockery 

from  5s.  for  12  distinct  varieties,  40s.  for  100 
distinct  varieties. 


Collections  of  Hardy  Plants  for  the  Border 

from  5s.  for  12  distinct  varieties,  30s.  for  100 
distinct  varieties. 


Collection  of  Begonias  for  superior  Bedding. 

Single,  mixed,  3s.  per  doz  ,  20s.  per  100.  Single, 
in  8  distinct  varieties,  5s.  per  doz  ,  32s.  per  100. 
Double,  mixed,  5s.  per  doz.,  35s.  per  100  Double, 
in  10  distinct  varieties,  8s.  per  doz.,  60s.  per  100. 


Collections  of  Lilies.  12  in  4  first-class 
varieties  for  7s.  6d.  Collections  of  12,  in  12  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties,  for  10s.,  12s.  6d.,  or  24s.  Collec¬ 
tions  of  20,  in  20  distinct  varieties,  for  14s.,  i8s., 
25s ,  36s. 

Additional  Bulbs  and  Plants  given  with 
orders  accompanied  by  Cash. 

Landscape  Gardening  a  Speciality. 

Catalogues  post  free. 

THOS.  STWARE,  LTD., 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


NEW  HINTS 

—  FOR  — 

FRUIT  GROWERS. 


“  A  Year’s  Work  on  a  Kent  Fruit  Farm,” 

1/-  Post  Free  from  the  Publishers, 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  CO.,  Maidstone. 


J.  J.  THOOLEN, 

Bulb  and  Plant  Grower, 

HEEMSTEDE,  NEAR  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND, 

(Formerly  of  Overveen) 

HAS  the  honour  to  inform  readers  that  his  Illustrated  Bulb 
and  Plant  Price  List,  at  lowest  prices,  in  English, 
Autumn,  1898,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application.  No 
charges  lor  packing.  Orders  of  10s.  and  above  entirely  free  to 
destination  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


Some  Sorts  of  Bulbs  Noted  Out  Price  List. 


Per  100  1,000 

Crocus,  II.  size,  in  fine  mixture  ...  08...  63 

Crocus,  I.  size,  In  fine  mixture .  1  4  ...  10  2 

Hyacinths,  mixed,  for  bedding  or  forcing  ...  9  8  ...  91  8 

Hyacinths,  single,  first  size,  named,  In  several 
best  leading  sorts  (red,  white,  and  blue 
vaiieties).  equal  quantities,  my  selection 
Iris  Kaempferi  (Japan  Iris),  In  fine  mixture  ... 

Iris  Gprmanica  (Flag  Iris),  in  fine  mixture  ... 

Iris  Siberica,  in  fine  mixture . 

Iris  Spanish,  In  the  finest  mixture  . 

Lilium  Candidum,  single,  pure  white . 

Montbretia,  croscosmiasflora,  orange  scarlet 

,  „  „  yellow . 

Narcissus,  double,  Incomparable,  primrose... 

Narcissus  van  Sion,  single,  yellow  trumpet ... 

>.  ..  it  ,i  yellow  cup 

Gladiolus  Marie  Lemoine,  fine . 

Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis,  deep  scarlet 

Scilla  Sibirlca  praecox,  intense  blue . 

Tulips,  single  early,  in  the  finest  mixture  ... 

Tulips  double  early,  in  the  finest  mixture  ... 

Due  van  Thol  Tulips,  single,  excellent  for 

early  foroing . 2 

Grape  Hyacinths,  blue . o 

Anemone  Japonica,  rose . 6 

Hemerocallis  (Day  Lily),  mixed  .  8 

Pyrethrum,  fine  double,  pure  white  . 15 

Tritoma  uvaria  (Red  Hot  Poker)  . 14 

Sparaxis;  in  fine  mixture . . 

Funkias,  in  fine  mixture . 10 

Gladiolus  Colvilli,  white .  1 

Hyacinthus  candicans,  white .  5 

Iris  pumila,  mixed . 4 

Lilium  umbellatum,  red  ...  . ]  10  o  .  .  _ 

Snowdrops,  Elwesi .  ...  2  o  18 

250  Bulbs  of  the  same  kind  will  be  charged  at  the  1,000  rate 
25  at  the  price  per  100  ;  6  at  the  price  per  doz. 
COLLECTION  D.— For  Spring  Gardening,  containing  1,52 
Bulbs,  £1  is.  Half  this  for  its. 

COLLECTION  B.— For  Indoor,  containing  529  Bulbs,  to r  c 
Pots  or  Glasses,  £1  is.  Half  this  for  11s, 
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SATURDAY,  OCT.  i5th,  1898. 


Wke  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. — The 
Twenty-fifth  Session  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Science,  Technology  and  Arts,  of 
this  college  commenced  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  is  to  continue  to  the  30th  June  next. 
The  scheme  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  consists  of  a  two  years’  course  of 
instruction,  during  which  time  the  students 
attending  the  classes  have  the  benefit  of  a 
large  number  of  lectures,  lessons,  demon¬ 
strations,  and  practical  work,  in  a  large 
number  of  subjects  that  have  a  more  or  less 
direct  bearing  and  importance  upon  agri¬ 
culture  and  its  sister  arts,  gardening  and 
forestry.  The  greatest  amount  of  attention 
is  given  to  agriculture,  as  being  the  most 
important  industry  of  the  three.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  got 
through  the  first  year  by  students  and  pro¬ 


fessors  alike  we  may  state  that  sixty  lectures 
are  to  be  delivered  in  agriculture  ;  forty 
lessons  are  given  in  tutorial  agriculture ; 
outdoor  agriculture  periodically  ;  ninety  lec¬ 
tures  in  chemistry  ;  tutorial  chemistry, 
thirty  lessons ;  chemical  laboratory,  six 
hours  weekly ;  elementary  botany,  forty 
lectures  ;  botanical  laboratory,  two  hours 
weekly  during  the  first  and  second  terms, 
and  four  hours  weekly  during  the  third 
term  ;  physics,  twelve  lectures  ;  mathemat¬ 
ics,  twenty  lessons  ;  drawing,  &c.,  two 
hours  weekly  during  the  first  and  second 
terms  ;  surveying,  nine  hours  weekly  during' 
the  third  term  ;  and  economic  entomology, 
three  hours  weekly  during  the  third  term. 
Any  student  who  takes  the  full  advantage 
of  the  above  should  have  his  ideas  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  cognate  subjects  considerably' 
enlarged,  and  be  able  to  advance  the  cause 
considerably,  when  he  comes  to  years  of 
discretion,  if  practical  agriculture  comes  to 
be  his  calling. 

The  second  year’s  course  includes  100 
lectures  in  agriculture ;  sixty  lectures  in 
agricultural  chemistry  ;  twenty  lectures  in 
agricultural  botany  ;  forty  lectures  in  agri¬ 
cultural  geology  ;  sixty  lessons  in  veterinary 
science  ;  twenty  lectures  each  in  forestry 
and  horticulture ;  thirty  lectures  in 
engineering  ;  and  shorter  courses  in  other 
subjects,  as  well  as  laboratory  practice. 
The  attendance  at  the  forestry,  horticulture 
and  poultry  lectures  is  not  compulsory  in 
order  to  obtain  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency, 
a  fact  which  shows  how  little  stress  is  laid 
upon  these  sister  arts  to  agriculture.  The 
lectures  on  horticulture  include  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  soils  for  fruit  culture,  manuring, 
stocks  and  their  influence,  propagation, 
fruit  culture  in  the  open  air  and  under  glass, 
flower  culture,  arboriculture,  &c.  Besides 
these  courses,  the  college  also  supervises 
the  instruction  in  horticulture  given  in  the 
evening  continuation  schools  in  West  Rid¬ 
ing,  and  by  means  of  gardens  attached  to 
the  schools. 

All  this  is  very  well  in  its  way,  but  we 
think  it  is  high  time  the  country  should 
wake  up  to  the  importance  of  fruit,  flower 
and  vegetable  culture  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  if  not  for  private  establishments,, 
which  are  usually  better  supplied  with  good, 
practical  men.  Nevertheless,  there  should 
be  horticultural  schools  or  colleges  at  all 
the  principal  and  more  populous  centres  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  those  about  to  follow  horticultural 
pursuits.  Education  would  be  a  great" 
stimulus  to  the  rising  generation  of  gar¬ 
deners,  enabling  them  the  better  to  leave 
the  old  beaten  tracks,  trodden  by  so  many, 
generations  of  our  forefathers.  It  would 
then  be  much  easier  to  lay  aside  old  pre¬ 
judices,  and  move  with  the  times,  so  that 
Britons  in  all  parts  of  the  world  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  their  own,  or  even  take  the 
lead,  against  all  foreign  competitors  in  the 
wide  domain  of  horticulture  in  its  various 
branches  and  phases. 


¥he  Huxley  Lecture. — The  most  im¬ 
portant  event  at  the  general  opening 
of  the  London  Hospital  schools  on  the  3rd 
inst.,  was  the  delivery  of  the  Huxley  lecture 
by  Professor  Rudolph  Virchow,  director  of 
the  Berlin  Pathological  Institute.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  greatest  living  teacher  of 
the  subject  of  pathology  in  Europe.  The 
science  of  diseases  may  not  seem  to  touch 
upon  gardening  or  botany  ;  but  it  does,  and 
diseases  are  but  too  generally  known  to' 
everyone.  Many  of  the  organisms  found  in 
connection  with  ailments  of  human  flesh  are 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  illness. 
These  organisms  come  under  the  domain  of 
the  botanist,  seeing  that  they  are  vegetable 
bodies  or  plants  of  low  organisation.  The 
disasters  which  used  so  frequently  to  attend 
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surgical  operations  were  also  due  tc  bacteria 
which  found  their  way  into  the  human 
frame  from  the  atmosphere  when  the  flesh 
was  laid  open.  By  the  discovery  of  these 
and  the  application  of  antiseptics,  most  of 
the  dangers  of  surgical  practice  have  been 
eliminated.  An  equally  interesting  if  less 
important  part  of  the  lecture  was  that  the 
higher  animals  might  be  looked  upon  as 
social  mechanisms  composed  of  individual 
cells  or  units,  each  of  which  lived  a 
separate  life  of  its  own. 

The  above  facts  apply  with  equal  force  to 
vegetable  organisms  ;  and  if  it  has  been  a 
valuable  discovery  to  the  medical  world  in 
its  relation  to  men  and  animals,  the 
botanist  and  gardener  has  also  profited  by 
knowledge  to  the  extent  with  which  he  has 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  facts  at  his 
command,  and  turned  his  knowledge  to  use¬ 
ful  account.  The  individual  existence  and 
special  life  of  every  cell  of  which  a  plant  is 
composed  has  been  more  easy  to  trace  and 
scrutinise  than  in  the  case  of  animals,  for 
the, simple  reason  that  specimens  are  more 
easily  obtainable,  and  can  be  examined 
more  readily  in  the  living  state.  The  life  of 
each  cell  of  a  plant  is  vastly  more  inde¬ 
pendent  upon  the  life  of  a  neighbouring  cell 
than  in  the  case  of  animals.  The  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms  may  be  said  to  meet 
on  common  ground  in  the  life  of  a  cell,  the 
chief  difference  consisting  in  the  character 
of  the  material  forming  the  covering  or  cell 
wall  of  the  cell  or  unit  of  life  in  the  two 
cases. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  should  prove 
of  the  greatest  valve  to  the  physiological 
botanist,  but  more  so  to  the  practical  gar¬ 
dener,  whose  duty  is  to  see  that  every  part 
or  system  of  the  plants  under  his  care  is 
placed  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
both  for  their  existence  and  continued 
development.  The  mere  fact  of  the  roots 
being  placed  under  favourable  conditions 
does  not  imply  that  the  foliage  may  be  dis¬ 
regarded  nor  vice  versa.  All  the  cells  of  the 
foliage  may  draw  upon  the  root  system  as  a 
whole  for  their  supply  of  water  and  mineral 
elements  taken  from  the  soil ;  but  each  cell 
of  a  leaf  must  gather  its  own  supply  of 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
every  cell  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  must  be 
in  a  position  to  draw  its  own  supplies  of 
oxygen  from  the  surrounding  medium  in 
order  to  perform  its  functions  properly. 
The  roots  of  land  plants  in  a  waterlogged 
soil  are  unable  to  get  the  necessary  supplies 
of  oxygen,  consequently  they  soon  become 
unhealthy,  and  the  organism  as  a  whole 
suffers  more  or  less  extensively,  or  even  dies. 
Any  part  of  a  plant  may,  however,  be 
removed  without  causing  the  death  of  the 
organism  as  a  whole,  so  long  as  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  foilage  and  roots  is  not 
dissevered.  All  this  helps  to  show  the 
independence  between  cell  and  cell  in  plant 
life.  Many  useful  lessons  might  be  learnt 
from  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  and  put 
into  practical  operation. 


.  British  Ferns. — There  is  no  British  Fern  that  is  not 
highly  appreciated  by  some  one  or  other  in  these 
islands,  quite  independently  of  specialists,  whether 
they  call  themselves  pteridologists  or  Fern  amateurs. 
No  class  of  plants  is  more  generally  amenable  to  the 
art  of  the  cultivator.  Asplenium  Ruta-muraria, 
Botrychium  Lunaria,  Ophioglossum  vulgatum  and 
O.  lanceolatum  are  the  most  troublesome,  but  the 
difficulties  even  here  are  not  insurmountable,  if  the 
proper  conditions  are  sought  out  and  imitated. 
Some  of  the  most  tractable  become  intractable 
under  unfavourable  conditions,  but  the  cultivator’s 
observations  and  experiments  are  at  fault  rather 
than  that  the  Ferns  are  altogether  incapable  of  arti¬ 
ficial  cultivation.  *  ' 
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Chrysanthemums  in  the  London  Parks. — The  annual 
Chrysanthemum  shows  in  the  London  parks  were 
opened  to  the  public  as  follows : — Finsbury  Park, 
October  8th  ;  Southwark  and  Victoria  Parks,  October 
13th  ;  and  Battersea  and  Waterlow  Parks,  October 
15th. 

A  Natural  Candle.  -Sarcocaulon  Heritieri,  a 
shrubby  plant  belonging  to  the  Geranium  family,  and 
a  native  of  the  Cape,  is  certainly  a  vegetable 
curiosity,  inasmuch  as  the  old  stems  become  so  sur¬ 
charged  with  hard  wax  that  all  traces  of  its  vege¬ 
table  tissue  are  lost  ;  and  the  stem  is  so  brittle  that 
it  may  be  snapped  in  two,  as  if  no  woody  tissue 
were  present.  This  wax,  so  abundantly  produced, 
explains  the  use  of  the  stems  either  in  the  way  of 
torches  or  candles. 

National  Dahlia  Society.— The  "Official  Catalogue’’ 
of  the  society,  which  has  been  issued  this  summer, 
contains  on  some  fifty  pages  an  account  of  the 
Dahlia,  its  bibliography,  selected  lists  of  the  best 
varieties  of  each  type  (show,  fancy,  pompon,  Cactus, 
decorative  and  single  Dahlias,  the  latter  grouped  as 
self,  fancy,  Tom  Thumb  and  Cactus  varieties),  to¬ 
gether  with  an  alphabetical  list  with  name  of  raiser 
and  date  of  introduction,  of  Dahlias  of  all  sections  at 
present  in  cultivation  in  Great  Britain.  Selections 
of  varieties  which  make  an  especially  effective  dis¬ 
play  in  the  garden  are  given,  as  well  as  of  those  most 
suitable  for  exhibition.  The  catalogue  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  W. 
(Price  rs.  to  non-members.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Wood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Wood  Green, 
have  just  issued  their  “  Illustrated  Compendium  of 
Garden  Specialities,’  a  handy  little  book  in  which 
lists  of  everything  that  the  gardener  can  want  in  the 
way  of  sundries  is  to  be  seen.  Coal,  coke,  peat, 
loam,  manures  of  all  kinds,  Carvita,  the  cure  for 
Carnation  Rust,  the  new  patent  Invicta  syringe, 
labels,  mats,  tiffany,  and  a  host  of  other  subjects  too 
numerous  to  mention  are  included.  The  Messrs. 
Wood  also  erect  all  kinds  of  glasshouses,  and  plans 
and  estimates  are  got  out  free.  A  special  pffer  is 
made  to  young  gardeners  whereby  the  Messrs. 
Wood  undertake  to  obtain  for  them  drawing  or  writ¬ 
ing  paper,  mathematical  and  musical  instruments,  or 
anything  else  that  they  may  require  for  personal 
use.  We  assume  that  many  young  gardeners  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  The  Special 
Lawn  Sand  is  also  commented  upon  very  favourably 
in  a  facsimile  letter  from  Mr.  H.  Woodgate,  Thorn¬ 
ton  House  Gardens,  Clapham  Park,  in  a  letter  en¬ 
closed  in  the  catalogue. 

Crystal  Palace. — Despite  the  exceptionally  trying 
character  of  the  year,  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  have,  under  the  efficient  management 
of  Mr.  Caselton,  Mr.  Head's  successor,  preserved 
their  attractiveness.  The  numerous  huge  vases 
scattered  about  the  terraces  in  front  of  the  building 
have,  as  usual,  been  chiefly  filled  with  American, 
Aloes  which  harmonise  so  well  with  the  character  of 
the  building  and  their  immediate  environments. 
The  greatest  amount  of  bedding  is  to  be  found  on 
the  mound  on  which  stands  the  huge  bandstand 
with  its  unique  setting  of  arches  draped  with 
climbers.  Very  pretty  mixed  borders  run  round  both 
the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  fence  enclosing  this 
plateau,  and  here  Roses,  Pentstemons,  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Sedum  spectabile  and  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  have  been  very  bright  and  gay, 
and  even  at  the  time  of  writing  have  not  yet  lost 
their  charm.  On  the  beds  cut  out  on  the  slopes  of 
the  mound,  from  whence  a  series  of  lovely  views  of 
the  ground  can  be  obtained,  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
tuberous  and  semperflorens  Begonias  and  Roses 
play  an  important  part.  Yellow  and  white  Antir¬ 
rhinums  have  also  done  remarkably  well,  and  even 
now  are  not  destitute  of  flower.  The  handsome 
Veronica  Andersoni  variegata  is  in  great  request  as 
an  edging  in  all  parts  of  the  grounds.  The  basins  of 
the  fountains  with  which  the  Palace  grounds  are  so 
well  supplied  form  congenial  resting  places  for 
Nymphaeas,  chiefly  the  common  N.  alba,  which 
flower  freely.  The  deleterious  effects  of  the  popular 
fireworks  upon  the  vegetation  in  the  vicinity  is  most 
apparent  in  the  Araucarias,  none  of  which  have 
taken  kindly  to  their  quarters.  When  the  difficulties, 
of  the  surroundings  are  appreciated  the  success  of 
:  Mr.  Caselton’s  efforts  are  all  the  more  noteworthy. 


11  Distribution  of  Plants  from  the  London  Parks. — 
The  usual  annual  distribution  of  plants  from 
Bethnal  Green  Gardens  took  place  on  October  8th 
from  Royal  Victoria  Gardens,  North  Woolwich,  and 
Victoria  Embankment  Gardens  on  October  12th; 
Southwark  Park,  October  13th  ;  and  Battersea 
Park,  October  14  th;  and  will  be  carried  out  at 
Dulwich  and  Waterlow  Parks,  October  18th; 
Myatt’s  Field,  Finsbury  Park,  and  Victoria  Park, 
October  19th  ;  the  Island  Gardens,  Poplar,  October 
20th  ;  Ravenscourt  Park,  October  21st;  and  Brock- 

well  and  Kennington  Parks,  October  26th. 

:  1  1  -  /  -  -■  j 

Sea  Salt  and  the  Mildew  of  Roses. — Recently,  says 
Nord-Horticole,  a  famous  receipt  for  the  miidew  of 
Roses  was  given  in  a  Swiss  journal.  The  receipt 
was  "  3  grammes  of  sea  salt  in  a  litre  of  water, 
syringe  at  different  times,  and  the  mildew  will  be 
destroyed.’’  A  great  Rose  amateur  possessed  500 
pots  of  Roses  in  sixty  varieties.  The  whole,  put  in 
a  greenhouse,  flowered  magnificently  in  May  of  each 
year.  Unfortunately,  on  one  occasion  they  were 
slightly  attacked  with  mildew.  The  new  receipt,  sea 
salt,  was  quickly  applied  and  in  three  weeks  300 
plants  died ;  the  rest  survived,  and  the  amateur  now 
says,  “  Mistrust  sea  salt  in  culture  ;  it  is  a  poison 
for  the  greater  number  of  plants. 

The  Coming  Trouble. — According  to  the  calendar 
we  should  now  be  hard  at  work  executing  orders  for 
Roses,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  trees  and  Conifers, 
and  even  lifting  some  few  Pears  and  Plums  for 
orders.  But,  alas !  the  land  is  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  below  the  surface  crumb  it  is  as  dry  as  a  brick, 
making  all  this  work  impossible,  and  meantime  we 
are  bombarded  with  letters  such  as,  “  I  am  told  that 
now  is  the  very  best  time  for  removing  the  things  I 
ordered."  “  If  you  are  unable  to  supply  what  I 
ordered  you  should  have  said  so  at  the  time.” 
“  Unless  my  order  is  forthwith  executed  please  con¬ 
sider  it  cancelled,  that  I  may  be  better  served  else¬ 
where.”  Well,  what  for  a  remedy  ?  Why  patience. 
Practically,  the  season  is  three  weeks  late,  and  as  no 
fibrous  roots  can  be  got  out  of  the  hard  soil,  my 
kind  friends,  trust  to  your  nurseryman  to  do  his  very 
best.  Apples  are  jet  in  full  growth,  and  practicallv 
a  week’s  heavy  rain  is  wanted  before  lifting  time  can 
be  started.  I  send  these  few  lines  on  behalf  of  my 
fellow  nurserymen,  as  we,  I  feel  sure,  are  only  too 
anxious  to  do  our  best,  and  are  not  responsible  when 
the  clerk  of  the  weather  and  the  calendar  do  not 
agree. — Geo.  Bunyard,  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone, 
October  10  th. 

Woolton  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 
We  are  in  receipt  of  the  1898-9  Syllabus  of  this 
thriving  society,  and  must  congratulate  the  energetic 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman,  upon 
the  array  of  talent  that  he  has  impressed  into  the 
service  of  the  society.  The  first  meeting  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  6th  inst.,  when  Mr.  J.  Wynne,  of 
Chester,  spoke  upon  “  The  Culture  of  Vegetables  for 
Exhibition  Purposes.”  The  meetings,  which  are  fort¬ 
nightly,  excepting  during  November,,  are  held 
through  the  winter  and  until  the  middle  of  March. 
On  October  20th,  Mr.  H.  May,  of  Birkenhead,  is 
going  to  tell  all  he  knows  about  Odontoglossum 
Alexandrae.  On  November  3rd,  “The  Art  of. 
Dinner  Table  Decorations  ”  will  be  explained  by 
Mr.  B.  Ashton,  of  Ormskirk.  December  1st  brings 
Mr.  J.  Heaton,  of  Grassendale,  to  the  lecture  table 
with  "Japanese  Chrysanthemums  for  Exhibition"' 
as  his  subject.  Mr.  J.  Hathaway,  of  Southport,; 
likes  a  very  practical  theme,  and  thus  he  deals  on 
December  15th  with  "Potting  and  Watering 
Plants.”  "Notes  on  the  Tomato  at  Home  and 
Abroad”  from  Mr.  A.  Randall,  of  Aigburth,  will 
doubtless  find  eager  listeners.  The  annual  meeting 
is  the  next  fixture  on  the  list,  and  it  is  set  down  for 
January  19th.  On  February  the  2nd,  "  A  Few 
Memoirs  of  Pioneer  Plant  Collectors  ”  will  be  pre¬ 
sented,  doubtless  in  attractive  form,  by  Mr.  Frank 
Ker, of  Cressington.  "  Notes  on  Exhibiting”  is  the 
subject  for  February  16th,  and  it  is  deputed  to  Mr, 
B.  Cromwell,  of  Allerton,  to  deal  with  it.  ■'  Notes 
on  My  Orchid  Collecting  Expeditions  in  Brazil,”  by, 
Mr.  J.  Cowan,  of  Gateacre,  can  hardly  fail  to  attract 
and  interest  an  audience  on  March  2nd.  Mr.  R.  G. 
Waterman  brings  up  the  rear  on  March  16th  with 
“  Peeps  in  the  Emerald  Isle.”  The  Syllabus  is 
printed  on  a  single-fold,  cloth  card,  and  is  of  handy* 
j  pocket  size. 
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Not  much  from  Scotland.— Mr.  Editor,  your  report 
says  that  only  twa  entries  appeared  at  the  Crystal 
Pailace  show  from  Scotian’  ;  but  ye  mauna  forget 
that  the  big,  bonnie  Aipples,  the  lang  Peers,  the 
looshious  Peaches,  and  the  bloom  on  the  Plums  are 
a’  due  to  Ayr  and  Skye. — S7iaggs. 

Prince  Bonaparte’s  Gardens.— The  palace  of  Prince 
.Victor  Bonaparte  is  situated  in  the  Avenue  Louise, 
Brussels,  where  he  lives  quietly,  taking,  apparently, 
little  interest  in  politics,  but  more  in  his  select  group 
of  friends,  together  with  his  extensive  gardens  and 
stud  of  horses  at  the  bottom  of  the  latter.  The 
Prince  even  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  gardens,  in  which  the  Roses  are  conspicuous 
and  famous  for  their  beauty. 

Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.— The  first  autumn  catalogue 
of  bulbs  and  plants  for  the  flower  garden,  issued  by 
the  new  firm,  is  in  our  hands.  We  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  way  in  which  this  catalogue  is  got  up. 
The  covers  are  a  very  pretty  shade  of  art  green,  and 
are  handsomely  ornamented  with  representations  of 
vases  of  Narcissi  and  other  flowers.  There  are  8o 
pages  of  text,  with  an  index  to  the  contents.  There 
are  about  30  illustrations  of  Liliums,  Erythroniums, 
Tulips  and  Narcissi,  all  of  them  reproduced  from 
photographs.  The  printing  is  good  throughout, 
some  of  the  Narcissi  having  come  out  with  excep¬ 
tional  clearness.  The  store  of  all  sorts  of  bulbs  is 
great,  and  we  notice  that  the  firm  has  particularly 
fine  stocks  of  species  of  Tulips,  Narcissus,  and 
Irises,  as  well  as  the  numerous  varieties  of  these 
popular  flowers.  In  addition  to  these,  all  sorts  of 
Dutch  bulbs  are  listed  in  lots  to  suit  all  buyers.  A 
special  bonus  is  offered  to  cash  purchasers. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association. — The  first  meeting  of  the  1898  99 
session  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  in  the  club 
room,  at  the  Old  Abbey  Restaurant,  Mr.  Turton 
presiding  over  a  good  attendance  of  members.  The 
subject  for  the  evening  was  "  A  few  Orchids  that  can 
be  grown  with  other  plants,”  introduced  by  Mr.  W. 
P.  Bound,  of  Bill  Hill  Gardens,  Wokingham,  and 
late  of  Messrs.  Sanders,  St.  Albans.  The  lecturer 
took  up  the  various  varieties  suitable  for  different 
houses  and  gave  very  valuable  and  practical  advice 
as  to  their  treatment  from  the  time  of  the  purchasing 
of  the  bulbs  to  the  time  they  had  done  flowering  ; 
great  importance  being  given  to  the  buying  of 
imported  bulbs,  An  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in 
which  Messrs.  Woolford,  Neve,  Townsend,  Murrell, 
Dockerill,  Martin,  Parsons,  Turton,  and  Alexander 
took  part,  which  turned  chiefly  on  whether  the  draw¬ 
ing  room  was  a  suitable  place  for  Orchids,  and  if  it 
was  desirable  to  give  manure  directly  to  the  plants. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bound  for  his 
practical  paper  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close.  A 
splendidly  flowered  specimen  of  Miltonia  Clowesii 
vyas  shown  by  Mr.  Lever,  gardener  to  Leonard 
Sutton,  Esq.,  Hillside. 

The  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel, 
Adelphi,  Strand.  Mr.  William  Taylor  presided. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  con¬ 
firmed.  Five  new  members  were  elected  and  one 
nominated.  The  principal  business  of  the  meeting 
was  respecting  the  oldest  member  of  the  society  (No. 
4’  on  the  Register),  who  having  attained  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  and  being  in  failing  health,  is  entitled 
to  an  allowance  from  the  Benevolent  Fund  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Rule  18.  This  member  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  society,  and  has  been  in  office 
ever  since,  and  has  never  drawn  any  "sick  pay." 
The  committee,  having  taken  these  facts  into  con¬ 
sideration,  unanimously  resolved  that  8s.  per  week 
should  be  allowed  him  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  There  is  a  balance  of  nearly  £80  standing 
to  this  member's  credit  in  the  ledger.  He 
was  allowed  to  withdraw  the  sum  of  £6,  and 
he  leaves  the  balance  to  draw  from  as  he 
may  require.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
him  for  his  past  services.  Two  other  members  are 
receiving  5s.  per  week,  and  one  4s.  6d.  per  week  from 
the  Benevolent  Fund  in  continuation  of  "  sick  pay," 
they  having  been  unable  to  work  for  over  twelve 
months.  Several  letters  were  read  on  various 
matters,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair¬ 
man  ended  the  meeting. 


A  High-flying  Acrobat.— The  Gymnasturtiura. 

Strawberries  in  Fruit. — During  the  recent  spell  of 
hot  weather  a  plantation  of  Strawberries  at  Totten¬ 
ham  came  into  flower  for  the  second  time  this 
season.  Ripe  fruits  were  gathered  a  few  days  ago. 

M.  Ernest  Fierens,  the  zealous  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent, 
has  just  received  from  the  Government  of  France 
the  decoration  of  the  Merite  Agricole.  Independently 
of  his  secretarial  duties  M.  Fierens  is  noted  in  Bel¬ 
gium  for  the  progress  in  Chrysanthemum  culture 
which  he  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about. 

Glasgow  Corporation  Parks  Department.  —  The 
lately  issued  statement  of  accounts  relating  to  the 
parks  and  open  spaces  under  the  control  of  the 
Glasgow  municipal  authorities  gives  the  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  corporation,  up  to  and  including  the 
31st  May  of  the  present  year.  The  revenue  amounts 
to  no  less  than  £56,14'/  10s.  Sd.,  and  is  made  up  of 
the  following  principal  items  : — Assessment  at  3d.  in 
the  £1 — £51,524  16s.  8d. ;  Sauchiehall  Street  pro¬ 
perty  rents,  £1,105  •  Swimming  Pond  in  Alexandra 
Park,  £52  is.  nd. ;  Golf  Course  in  the  same  park, 
£345  9S- ;  and  feu  duties  and  rents  for  the  portions 
of  the  parks  let  out  for  building  and  other  purposes. 
In  this  way  Kelvingrove  Park  brings  in  £635  10s. ; 
Queen’s  Park,  £793  3s.  2d.  ;  Alexandra  Park,  £232 
15s.  4d. ;  Glasgow  Green,  £845  os.  2d. ;  Botanic 
Gardens,  £127  16s.  ;  Bellahouston  Park,  £314  19s. 
5d.;  and  Spiingburn  Park, £57  14s.  nd.  The  ordinary 
expenditure  for  the  year  amounts  to  £54,375  4s.  2d., 
of  which  the  following  sums  are  devoted  to  the 
respective  parks: — Kelvingrove  Park  (including 
Gilmorehill,  Overnewton  and  Bunhouse  Lands), 
£2,730  15s.  gd.  ;  Queen’s  Park,  £1,537  4s-  1  Camp- 

hill  Nursery  Gardens,  £1,106  16s.  2d. ;  Alexandra 
Park,  £1,224  13s.  3d.  ;  Glasgow  Green,  £2,498  ns. 
8d. ;  Botanic  Gardens,  £3,285  2s.  gd.;  Maxwell 
Park,  £589  ;  Bellahouston  Park,  £756  12s.  7d. ;  and 
Cathkin  Braes  Park,  £136  16s.  3d.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  expen¬ 
diture  of  £1,620  4s.  5d . ,  whilst  a  sum  of  £152  2s.  id. 
remains  as  excess.  The  balance  sheet  shows  assets 
amounting  to  £1,059,722  gs.  6d.,  and  liabilities 
£834,675  7s.  gd.  There  is  thus  the  comfortable 
balance  of  £229,047  is.  9d.  on  the  right  side. 

Ealing  District  Gardeners’  Society. — The  eleventh 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Buildings,  Ealing,  on  Tuesday,  September  27th 
last,  Mr.  Burgess  presiding.  The  annual  report  was 
somewhat  voluminous,  but  recorded  progress.  The 
balance  sheet  showed  : — Receipts,  £61  10s.  6d. ;  ex¬ 
penses.  £57  17s.  1  id. ;  which  gives  a  credit  to  the 
society  of  £3  12s.  7d. — a  very  satisfactory  state  of 
things.  The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded 
with.  I.  Harris,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  was  re  elected 
president.  All  the  vice-presidents  were  re-elected. 
The  chairman,  Mr.  C.  B.  Green;  and  the  vice- 
chairman,  Mr.  H.  Burgess  were  also  voted  back  to 
office.  The  committee  resulted  as  follows  : — Messrs. 
Cooper,  Dack,  Edwards,  Freebrey,  R.  Green,  Hard¬ 
ing,  Hawkins,  Miles,  and  Newell.  Mr.  W.  Roberts, 
the  hon.  secretary,  was  unanimously  re-elected ;  as 
was  also  the  hon.  treasurer,  W.  W.  Richardson, 
Esq.  On  Tuesday,  October  4th,  Mr.  R.  Dean  opened 
the  sessional  meetings  with  a  paper  on  “  Dahlias," 
which  was  listened  to  with  great  attention  by  a 
numerous  audience.  Mr.  Dean  dealt  with  the  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  show,  fancy,  Cactus  and  pompon 
sections,  respectively,  from  a  florist’s  point  of  view, 
it  being  understood  that  he  will  take  up  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  Of  the  Dahlia  in  a  future  paper.  The  president, 
I.  Harris,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  proposed  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dean,  which  received 
unanimous  approval.  Mr.  Dean  exhibited  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Dahlias  which  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  of  Slough, 
had  kindly  forwarded.  Other  exhibits  were  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Apples  and  Pears  by  Mr.  R.  Green,  gar¬ 
dener  to  W.  Owen,  Esq  ,  Castle  Bar,  for  which  he 
received  the  full  number  of  marks.  His  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin  and  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  Apples  were 
well  coloured,  while  his  Souvenir  du  Congies  and 
William's  Bon  Chretien  Pears  were  in  fine  condition. 
Mr.  Freebrey  placed  some  ornamental  Cucumbers  on 
the  table,  which  he  stated  were  not  unlike  Telegraph 
in  flavour.  The  fruits  are  short  and  spiny,  and  alto¬ 
gether  curious.  They  were  grown  under  the  name 
of  the  African-horned  Cucumber. 


STAND  HALL,  MANCHESTER. 

While  on  a  visit  to  Manchester  recently  I  wended 
my  way  out  to  Stand  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  famed  collection  of  Orchids  there.  When  I  got 
there  I  found  that  the  genial  head  gardener,  Mr. 
Johnson,  had  gone  to  dinner,  and  on  presenting 
myself  at  his  house  and  making  myself  known,  I 
was  invited  in  to  dine  with  that  worthy  gentleman 
and  his  family,  which  invitation  was  thankfully 
accepted.  After  doing  full  justice  to  the  good  things 
provided,  we  first  of  all  examined  some  beautiful 
paintings  of  Orchids  and  then  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  real  ones. 

Mr.  Johnson  explained  that  they  had  not  a  collec¬ 
tion  now,  but  rather  a  selection,  and  that  it  really  is, 
and  a  very  choice  selection  too,  and  all  in  the  best  of 
health.  The  Cypripediums  alone  were  worth  the 
trouble  of  going  to  see,  in  very  many  of  the  newest 
and  best  varieties ;  also  a  very  fine  batch  of  Dendro- 
bium  Phalaenopsis  schroderianum  just  coming  into 
flower.  One  in  particular  Mr.  Johnson  showed  me 
with  evident  pride.  In  its  present  stage  it  promises 
to  be  a  pure  white  variety. 

Cattleyas,  too,  were  in  the  pink  of  condition,  and 
not  the  least  interesting  were  the  batches  of  seedling 
Orchids,  chiefly  Dendrobes  and  Cypripediums,  some 
of  which  will  doubtless  be  heard  of  again  in  the 
course  of  time. 

After  leaving  the  Orchids  we  inspected  the  vineries, 
in  which  were  some  good  serviceable-sized,  well 
finished  bunches  of  Grapes  hanging,,  and  the  Vines 
well  matured  for  next  year’s  crop.  Chr>  santhemums, 
too,  are  well  done  there,  not  so  much  for  extra  large 
blooms  as  a  quantity  of  medium-sized  flowers  for 
cutting  ;  and  these  are  really  the  most  beautiful,  for 
some  of  the  blooms  one  sometimes  sees  look  more  fit 
for  mops  than  the  decoration  of  the  house  I  felt 
inclined  to  linger  longer  over  the  treasures  there,  but 
in  an  hour-and-a-half  I  was  due  some  twelve  miles 
away.  I  bid  my  worthy  friend  adieu,  hoping  to  have 
another  look  in  at  his  selection  at  some  future  time. 
—J.  Williams. 

- -i— - 

BLACKBERRIES. 

As  we  go  through  life,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there 
are  but  few  reflective  minds  who  have  not  at  times, 
in  the  varied  walks  of  life,  to  regret  lost  opportuni¬ 
ties.  I  sometimes  now  regret  that  the  inspirations 
of  earlier  days  were  not  better  attended  to.  It 
appears  to  me  a  sad  reflection  that  a  community 
which  has  achieved  such  great  results  in  some 
directions,  certainly  at  first  sight  not  more  promising, 
should  have  done  so  little  for  the  too  frequently 
despised  Blackberry.  I  think  some  of  those  who 
pooh,  pooh  it,  if  they  only  had  a  taste  of  the  jelly 
in  our  cupboard,  made  only  from  the  somewhat 
unpromising  looking  produce  of  the  uncultivated 
material,  would  at  least  be  tempted  to  think 
differently,  it  being  one  of  the  best  things  in  its  way 
I  know.  I  write  these  notes,  hoping  it  may  lead 
some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  to 
take  the  improvement  of  Blackberries  seriously  in 
hand.  Your  mention  of  Dewberries  sends  me  back 
to  the  time  when  I  gathered  them  on  the  headlands 
of  an,  Essex  farm.  In  spite  of  the  fewness  of  the 
drupels  as  compared  to  the  more  common  Black¬ 
berries,  I  gave  them  the  preference  on  account  of 
the  flavour  and  juiciness.  If  only  the  size  of  the 
drupels  and,  I  may  add,  the  beautiful  bloom  on 
them,  could  be  imparted  by  cross-breeding  to  the 
more  common  forms  of  the  Bramble,  we  should  then 
have  a  fruit  which  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  dessert,  both  on  account  of  appearance  and 
flavour.  Now,  young  men,  some  of  you  just  "wire 
in,”  and  get  your  name  up. —  W.  B.  G. 

- - 

A  SOLDIER’S  SONG. 

For  the  Sirdar. 

Victory  crowns  our  Sirdar  ! 

'Mid  din  of  war  on  Afric’s  plains  ; 

Glory  gilds  our  Sirdar. 

As  drops  the  wrist  its  servile  chains — 

His  the  plan.  The  gore-hewn  way. 

With  force  the  "  Black  and  white  ”  of  clay. 

Glory  to  our  Sirdar  ! 

Honours  of  our  Sirdar  ? 

Who  led  his  gallant  band 
By  feats  of  strength,  through  charnelled  war, 
On  blood-stained  Soudan’s  sand — 
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His  the  brain  that  once  again 
Hallow’s  o'er  Victoria’s  reign — 

Expands  her  Empire  sway 
Through  Nile’s  famed  watery  way  1 
Laurels  for  our  Sirdar  ! 

Erin's  dauntless  Son  — 

Type  of  all  its  valor, 

Where  fields  hard  fought  are  won. 

This  for  British  glory  ! ! 

Tell  out  the  same  old  story — 

From  Waterloo,  to  Omdurman 
At  Kandahar,  of  Irishmen 
Victors  in  the  fray  ! 

Close  up  thy  ranks,  proud  Albion, 

While  shines  thy  steel  'mid  air ; 

To-morrow  chant  their  requiems — 

Thy  “  Dead  ones  ” — far  and  near. 

This  bold,  Imperial  Sirdar, — 

He,  too,  remembers  well 
The  savage  death  of  Gordon 
In  Khartoum’s  martyr’s  cell : 

Then — bumpers  for  our  Sirdar, 

While  sparkling  vintage  sprays  ! ! ! 

While  Britain’s  flag  once  flies  aloft. 

We  toast  for  brighter  days. 

Hip!  Hip!  Hurrah!!! 

—  W .  Baylor  Hartland,  Ard-Cairn,  Cork,  September  6th. 

- 

FICUS  PUMILA  FRUITING. 

There  is  considerable  dubiety  about  the  names  of 
many  plants  grown  in  gardens,  the  reason  in  a  great 


many  cases  being  that  only  the  juvenile  state  is 
known  to  cultivators.  That  is  the  case  with  the 
well-known  Ficus  repens  of  gardens.  The  juvenile 
state  of  the  plant  happens  to  be  of  great  decorative 
value  in  pots,  or  more  often  as  a  covering  to  the 
walls  of  ferneries,  pits,  stoves  and  other  moist  glass¬ 
houses.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  fruit  in  this  country,  the 
reason  probably  being  that  the  plant  must  attain  a 
considerable  size  and  age  before  it  can  assume  the 
adult  stage,  when  it  develops  more  rigid  and  stouter 
stems,  with  leathery  leaves  of  two  or  more  forms, 
beautifully  netted  beneath,  many  times  larger,  and 
altogether  different  from  those  of  the  best  known 
creeping  form. 

Mr.  John  Williams,  gardener  to  Mrs.  E.  B.  Evans, 
Whitbourne  Hall,  Worcester,  sends  us  two  fruits, 
and  different  forms  of  leaves  from  a  plant  in  the 
conservatory  there.  It  fruited  for  the  first  time  last 
year,  and  again  this  spring.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  the  fruit  and  the  largest  form  of 
leaf  characteristic  of  an  adult  or  fruiting  plant.  The 
fruit  suddenly  contracts  at  the  widest  part,  and  then 
elongates  a  little  at  the  apex,  being  thus  very  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  hothouse  Fig  (Ficus  Carica).  The 
most  characterisiic  leaf  attending  the  fruit  is  ovate, 
blunt,  obliquely  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  deep 
glossy  green  above,  finely  and  boldly  netted  and 
glaucous  beneath.  Occasionally  there  is  an  oblong 
leaf  of  large  size.  Some  sprays  were  also  sent  us 
bearing  two  rows  of  leaves  of  the  same  shape  and 
texture  as  the  largest  one  in  the  figure,  but  only 
about  one-third  the  size.  They  are  intermediate  be¬ 


tween  those  of  the  creeping  form  of  the  plant,  so 
well  known  to  gardeners,  and  those  of  the  fruiting 
branches  proper. 

The  interior  of  the  so-called  fruit  contains  the  true 
fruits,  like  myriads  of  brown  grains  covering  the 
inner  walls.  The  greater  portion  of  these  grains 
consists  of  female  fruits,  popularly  termed  seeds.  A 
zone  of  larger  grains  at  the  top  consists  of  the  male 
flowers.  Above  these  the  apical  neck  of  the  fruit  is 
densely  covered  with  ovate,  blunt  scales,  which,  no 
doubt,  consist  of  modified  leaves,  for  thay  are  nearly 
similar  in  shape,  and  furnished  with  a  midrib.  These 
leaves  are,  of  course,  colourless  or  yellowish,  Dot 
being  exposed  to  sunlight.  The  juice,  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  common  Fig,  is  here  very  scanty. 

Several  names  have  been  given  to  this  species,  but 
the  Index  Kewensis  gives  Ficus  pumila  of  Linnaeus 
as  the  correct  one.  It  is  also  the  Ficus  repens  of 
gardens  ;  the  F.  stipulata,  of  Thunberg ;  the  Pleu- 
rostigma  stipulatumi,  of  Zuccarini ;  and  the  Tenorea 
heterophylla,  of  Gasparini.  The  species  is  a  native 
of  Japan  and  China. 

- -  mt* - 

A  KENTISH  SEED  FARM. 

(i Concluded  fromp.  26.) 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  extensive  plantations 
of  China  Asters,  grown  fcr  seed  at  the  nursery  and 
seed  farm  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  OrpingtOD, 
Kent,  and  now  proceed  to  deal  with  other  subjects 
grown  there  in  greater  or  less  quantity. 


Dahlias. 

A  large  collection  of  new  and  also  comparatively 
new  varieties  of  Dahlias  belonging  to  different 
sections  are  grown  here.  Amongst  the  new  sorts  we 
noted  a  very  neat  and  promising  pompon  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  red  hue.  A  fancy  pompon  was  sometimes  wholly 
red,  sometimes  creamy-white  and  varied  in  many 
arrangements  of  colour  between  these  points.  A 
new  Cactus  Dahlia,  after  the  style  of  Gloriosa,  had 
long,  twisted  florets  of  a  deep  carmine-crimson.  A 
crimson  show  variety,  also  new,  was  beautifully 
neat. 

Amongst  single  varieties  was  a  beautiful  silvery- 
lilac  flower  with  broad,  overlapping  rays,  and  named 
J.  Mercer.  Very  fine  also  were  Amos  Perry,  rich 
crimson  ;  Scarlet  Demon,  a  sport  from  the  blackish- 
maroon  Demon,  with  intense  crimson-scarlet  flowers ; 
Naomi  Tighe,  with  yellow  flowers  and  a  red  zone 
round  the  centre;  and  Janet  Braes,  of  a  deep 
magenta,  flushed  crimson,  and  having  an  orange 
zone.  All  of  the  above  are  first-class  varieties  with 
broad,  overlapping  rays. 

A  charming  pompon  Dahlia  was  Sweetheart,  with 
scarlet  florets,  tipped  white,  and  very  neat  in  form. 
Clarissa  was  pale  primrose  ;  Elegant,  white,  tipped 
crimson, and  exceedingly  neat  in  form ;  and  Ganymede, 
fawn,  shaded  with  lilac,  small  and  very  pretty.  A  pro¬ 
fuse  bloomer  is  Fashion, having  bright  orange  and  very 
attractive  flowers.  Dr.  Jim  is  a  small,  dark  crimson- 
purple  flower,  and  first-class  of  its  colour.  The 
amber-yellow  flowers  of  Jessica  have  a  narrow  red 
edge  to  the  florets.  Small  size  and  neat  form  are 


now  reckoned  indispensable  characteristics  of  a  pom¬ 
pon  Dahlia,  and  this  is  a  rule  that  should  be  adhered 
to  by  every  raiser.  They  are  extremely  useful  for 
cut  flower  work  on  account  of  their  lightness. 

Cactus  Dahlias  are  now  reaching  a  state  of  great 
perfection,  upon  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  im¬ 
prove.  The  decorative  Dahlias  are  now  being  com¬ 
pletely  put  into  the  shade  by  them,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two,  we  think,  will  be  entirely  discarded, 
even  in  private  establishments.  They  are  very 
coarse  compared  with  the  superb  neatness  of  the 
best  Cactus  forms.  First-class  varieties  are  Lady 
Penzance,  clear  yellow  ;  Harry  Stredwick,  deep 
crimson-maroon  ;  Starfish,  rich  orange-scarlet,  and 
of  handsome  form;  Fusilier,  deep  salmon,  large 
and  handsome ;  Ophelia,  bright  cerise,  and  a  large 
and  handsome  exhibition  flower ;  and  Cinderella, 
with  dark  purple,  long  and  pointed  florets.  The 
old  Gloriosa  is  a  fine  scarlet  flower,  and  can  scarcely 
be  beaten  in  its  class  for  richness  of  colour.  Miss 
Webster  is  now  defined  as  a  decorative  variety,  but 
will  retain  its  place  for  purity  until  a  really  pure  white 
Cactus  form  displaces  it. 

A  large  collection  of  show  Dahlias  is  grown  here, 
but  we  noted  only  a  few  of  the  more  recent,  including 
the  new  Harbinger, with  soft  lilac  flowers  of  fine  form. 
Nansen  is  orange-scarlet,  tipped  with  gold  and  very 
neat.  The  blush-white  florets  of  Countess  are 
edged  with  lilac,  and  very  pretty.  A  large  and 
handsome  sort  is  Queen  of  Autumn,  with  orange- 
buff  flowers. 

Annuals  and  Florists'  Flowers. 

There  are  some  fine  strains  of  Antirrhinum,  which 
may  be  bedded  out  or  grown  in  quantity  for  garden 
decoration.  Yellow  Queen  is  pale  yellow,  with  an 
orange  palate,  but  a  large  and  well-formed  flower, 
while  the  plant  is  of  dwarf,  branching  habit,  flori- 
ferous  and  continuous  for  many  weeks.  Antirrhinum 
Dobbie’s  Crimson  has  large  and  glowing,  fiery  crim¬ 
son  flowers,  and  varies  from  rj  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height. 
By  way  of  contrast  to  the  above  we  may  mention 
four  very  long  beds  of  a  dwarf  strain  in  many 
colours.  Most  of  the  plants  were  carrying  a  heavy 
crop  of  seed  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit.  The  strain 
is  very  useful  for  bedding,  on  account  of  its  remark¬ 
ably  dwarf  habit. 

Godetia  gloriosa  is  a  grand  new  variety,  with  rich 
crimson  flowers,  shaded  with  carmine.  A  large  col¬ 
lection  of  Sweet  Peas  is  grown  at  Orpington,  where 
they  are  as  dwarf  as  the  Rothesay  collection  is  tall. 
Other  subjects  grown  here  for  seed  are  a  fine  variety 
of  the  white  Candytuft  (Iberis  amara),  Sweet  Sultan, 
Shirley  Poppies,  double  Balsams  and  the  Cornbottle 
(Centaurea  Cyanus)  in  blue,  rose  and  white  varieties. 
The  orange  and  lemon  African  Marigolds  are  grown 
extensively,  as  are  the  striped  French  Marigolds. 
Altogether  the  Marigolds  cover  over  four  acres  of 
ground,  a  fact  that  will  give  some  idea  of  their  im¬ 
portance. 

Amongst  perennials,  of  which  there  is  a  good  col¬ 
lection  here,  was  the  new  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow, 
carrying  grand  heads  of  golden-yellow  flowers.  Car¬ 
nations  are  also  grown  here  in  great  quanlity,  in¬ 
cluding  the  best  named  border  varieties.  All  those 
of  weakly  constitution  are  discarded.  Pinks  are  also 
grown  in  considerable  quantity  to  meet  the  demand 
for  garden  decoration.  This  year’s  seedling  Pent- 
stemons  were  in  full  bloom  and  the  best  of  them 
were  being  marked  for  preservation  and  propagation 
for  further  trial.  AmoDgst  them  we  noted  varieties 
with  huge  crimson-purple  flowers  and  a  wide  white 
throat ;  a  similarly  coloured  variety  of  entirely 
different  form  ;  and  a  third  grand  variety  with  crim¬ 
son-purple  tube  and  a  scarlet  lamina.  For  summer 
and  autumn  flowering  Pentstemons  from  seeds  are 
being  more  and  more  employed  every  year. 

Roses. 

An  extensive  collection  of  Roses  is  being  got  together 
and  many  of  them  have  made  excellent  growth  in 
the  clay-loam  overlying  the  chalk.  A  plantation  of 
Crimson  Rambler  has  made  wonderful  growth,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  dry  weather.  Brier  cuttings  from 
the  old  Dog  Rose  have  proved  the  best  stock  here, 
both  for  Crimson  Rambler  and  hybrid  perpetual 
varieties.  The  Manetti  and  Gr,ffeiae  stocks  are 
also  used  to  some  extent.  A  splendid  Moss  Rose  is 
Zenobia,  a  very  vigorous  grower,  with  large  leaves 
and  charming  satin-rose  flowers.  While  speakmg  of 
stocks  we  may  say  that  Crimson  Rambler  on  the 
Grifferae  stock  formed  quite  dwarf  bushes,  while 
those  on  the  Brier  grew  8  ft.  to  9  ft.  during  the  past 
season.  The  weak  growing  La  France  was  doing 
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well  on  the  Manettl.  Other  well-known  varieties  in 
good  form  were  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  and  the  richly  coloured  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar.  Very  floriferous  was  the  Polyantha  Rose 
Gloire  de  Polyantha.  a  plantation  of  it  being  only 
12  in.  to  15  in.  high.  The  above  are  only  a  few  of 
the- varieties  taken  at  random  while  passing  through 
the  grounds. 

Vegetables. 

The  area  under  vegetables  is  considerable,  but  we 
only  touched  upon  the  fringe  of  the  grounds.  Most 
attention  is  given  to  the  various  specialities  of  the 
firm,  the  plantations  being  mostly  intended  for  seed. 
A  field  of  Broad  Beans  was  being  harvested,  the  dry 
weather  having  ripened  the  pods  early.  Celery  was 
almost  ready  for  gathering,  A  large  plantation  of 
Dobbie’s  Selected  Parsley  was  rapidly  approaching 
maturity.  Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  seeing 
fine  samples  of  this  variety  exhibited  in  pots  at 
various  exhibitions.  Such  samples  were,  of  course, 
seedlings  of  one  summer’s  growth,  lifted  from  the 
open  ground.  A  fine  plantation  of  Onion  Eclipse 
was  also  rapidly  maturing  a  splendid  crop  of  seed. 
Large  quantities  of  the  seed  of  annuals  had  been 
gathered  by  the  time  of  our  visit  and  were  being 
dried  off  in  the  glasshouses. 

- - - ■ — 

Kitcuen  Garden  calendar. 

v  Week’s  Work. 

Owing  to  the  exceptionally  dry  weather,  watering  in 
some  p^ts  of  the  country  has  still  to  be  done  to 
many  of  the  vegetable  crops,  such  as  Spinach, 
Celery,  Spring  Cabbage,  Lettuce  and  the  like,  other¬ 
wise  .they  would  fail  to  ipake  satisfactory  progress, 
and  as  the  season  is  now  getting  far  advanced  there 
is  not  much  time  for  growth  to  be  made  before  win¬ 
ter  sets  in,  therefore,  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  the  plants  at  this  date.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  now  and  early  spring,  as  then 
there  is  a  chance  for  plants  to  make  up  lots  of  time ; 
but  at  this  season  of  the  year,,  every  week,  as  the 
temperature  is  reduced,  growth  becomes  less  active. 

Lettuce,  Cauliflower  and  other  plants  that 
need  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  during  winter, 
should  now  be  transferred  to  these  quarters  that 
they  may  get  established  again  before  bad  weather 
sets  in. 

Onions  that  are  required  for  the  first  crop  should 
be  transplanted  to  their  permanent  quarters.  It  is 
astonishing  how  few  people  grow  such  varieties  as 
the  Queen,  for  spring  use.  There  is  no  variety  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  which  turns  in  so  quickly  or  is 
of  such  mild  flavour.  Sowt?  about  the  middle  of 
August  and  transplanted  the  second  week  in  October, 
the  bulbs  are  ready  for  use  in  April  and  will  be  lully 
grown  by  the  middle  of  May,  which  is  about  the 
time  that  other  varieties  commence  to  form  bulbs. 
For  later  use  the  Spanish  or  Rocca  varieties  are 
most  useful.  Ailsa  Craig  is  fast  coming  to  the  front 
as  an  autumn  variety,  but  when  sown  too  early  it  is 
apt  to  run  to  seed.  This  kind  is  best  sown  in  a  cold 
frame  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  transplanted 
in  spring. 

The  lifting  and  storing  of  roots  will  now 
occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  have  large 
supplies  t6  maintain  ;  and  no  more  favourable  time 
could  be  found  than  the  present  for  getting  them 
under  cover,  that  is,  such  as  Beet  and  Carrots,  both 
Parsnips  and  Turnips  being  lifted  as  they  are 
required  for  use.  The  cooler  such  roots  can  be  kept 
during  the  winter  the  better  ;  so  long  as  severe  frost 
is  excluded  that  is  all  that  is  required. 

Asparagus  will  now  have  ripened  its  growth  so 
that’ this  may  be  removed  ;  and  after  the  beds  have 
been  free  from  Weeds,  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure 
should  be  given.  To  some  this  may  seem  a  super¬ 
fluity,  but  it  not  only  helps  to  enrich  the  soil,  but 
excludes  severe  frost  from  heavy  soils,  and  thus 
keeps  them  warmer.  As  soon  as  a  portion  of 
the  foliage  of  early  Rhubarb  has  died  off  the  roots 
ought  to  be  lifted  and  exposed  to  the  air.  This  will 
give  them  an  artificial  rest,  and  cause  them  to  start 
into  gro\vth  more  readily  when  placed  in  the  forcing 
house. 

Remove  all  dead  flower  stalks  from  Globe  Arti¬ 
chokes,  and  clear  off  any  weeds  and  dead  leaves  that 
may  have  accumulated.  In  some  places  this  vege¬ 
table  is  held  in  very  high  esteem,  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  extend  the  supply  over  as  long  a 
period  as  possible.  To  do  this  remove  some  of  the 
suckers  with  a  little  of  the  old  root  attached,  and 


pot  them  into  6-in.  pots.  These  should  afterwards 
be  stood  in  a  cold  frame  and  protected  from  frost 
during  the  winter.  By  spring  they  will  be  nice  strong 
plants  ;  and  if  planted  out  in  April  they  will  throw 
up  their  flower  stems  much  sooner  than  those  which 
have  remained  in  the  open  ground  through  the 
winter.  Keep  up  a  supply  of  small  Salads  by  fre¬ 
quent  sowings  in  pans  or  boxes.  Blanch  Endive ; 
and,  should  frost  be  likely  to  injure  the  Lettuce,  have 
a  portion  protected  with  lights  or  mats. — Kitehen 
Gardener. 

FRUIT  UNDER  SUSS. 


Chrysanthemums  in  the  Fruit  Houses. — The 
housing  of  the  Chrysanthemums  always  throws  the 
fruit  houses  into  some  amount  of  disorder,  from  the 
fruit  man’s  point  of  view.  No  harm  will  be  done, 
however,  if  the  leaves  are  not  hastily  forced  off  Vines 
and  Peaches,  and  if  plenty  of  air  during  mild 
weather  is  given.  Happily,  the  Chrysanthemums 
themselves  like  cool  treatment,  and  it  is  only  when 
the  lights  of  the  houses  slide  down  instead  of  lift  up 
that  the  houses  are  apt  to  become  stuffy,  through  the 
top  lights  being  closed  to  keep  out  the  rain. 

See  that  all  fruit  tree  borders  are  kept  regularly 
supplied  with  water  and  do  not  be  deceived  by  the 
appearance  of  the  surface  soil,  which,  particularly  at 
this  time  of  year,  when  every  available  foot  of  space 
holds  a  plant,  is  liable  to  be  damp  and  greasy,  when 
the  lower  strata  are  too  dry. 

Grapes  Finishing. — In  vineries  where  the  Grapes 
are  in  their  last  stages  of  ripening  the  temperature 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  6o°  by  night, 
and  if  65°,  so  much  the  better.  To  do  this  there 
must  be  a  steady  heat  in  the  pipes,  and  this  will  also 
prevent  the  condensation  of  moisture  upon  the  fruit. 
Maintain  a  nice  circulation  of  air  through  the  house 
by  night  as  well  as  day.  Keep  also  a  sharp  lookout 
upon  robins  and  other  small  birds,  which  are  not  at 
all  averse  to  a  taste  of  the  fruit.  Mealy  bug  must 
also  be  kept  under,  although  where  the  houses  are 
worked  systematically  this  does  not  often  prove  a 
difficult  operation,  although  it,  at  all  times,  requires 
watching. 

Houses  with  ripe  Grapes. — In  this  case  the 
houses  should  be  kept  quite  cool.  A  little  heat  will 
be  necessary  in  the  pipes  in  order  to  keep  the  air 
dry  and  sweet,  otherwise  moisture  will  condense 
upon  the  fruit,  and  impair  its  value  considerably. 

Pot  Vines. — In  order  to  have  fruit  ripe  by  the 
end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  forcing  must 
be  commenced  by  the  first  week  in  November.  The 
most  important  point  is  the  selection  of  sound,  well- 
ripened  canes,  for  without  these  very  little  can  be 
done.  The  selection  should  be  made  at  once,  so  that 
pruning  can  be  seen  to.  If  the  latter  very  neccesary 
operation  is  left  too  late,  there  is  danger  of  bleeding. 
For  general  purposes  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s 
Seedling  are  the  two  most  useful  varieties  for  pot 
work,  although  the  delicious  flavour  of  the  Frontig- 
nan  varieties  causes  them  to  be  grown  in  this  way  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

Late  Melons. — The  season  is  now  practically 
over  as  far  as  these  are  concerned,  and  the  fruit,  if 
it  is  to  have  any  flavour  at  all,  must  be  ripened  off  in 
the  course  of  the  next  ten  days.  Keep  the  plants 
rather  drier  at  the  root  than  formerly,  and  maintain 
a  high  temperature,  with  not  too  much  atmospheric 
moisture.  When  the  fruits  are  approaching  the 
ripening  stage,  the  greater  portion  of  the  haulm  may 
be  removed  from  the  plants,  and  the  border  allowed 
to  become  quite  dry.  This  will  greatly  accelerate 
the  ripening  process.  As  soon  as  the  crack  shows 
around  the  base  of  the  footstalk  cut  the  fruit,  and 
transfer  it  to  a  dry  shelf  where  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  can  reach  it.  The  flavour  of  these  late  fruits 
will  not  be  so  good  as  that  of  the  earlier  ones,  and 
they  will  naturally  be  smaller,  but  they  come  in  very 
handily  all  the  same. 

The  house  should  be  cleared  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible,  for  it  will  be  wanted  for  the  pot  Vines,  but 
before  it  is  ready  for  them  it  must  have  a  thorough 
cleaning.  If  it  can  be  managed,  a  little  sulphur 
should  be  burnt  in  it,  but  the  doors  must  be 
securely  fastened,  and  covered  with  wet  sacks  or 
mats  while  this  is  in  progress,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  fumes  into  adjoining  houses.  Glass 
and  woodwork  should  subsequently  be  washed,  and 
the  walls  lime- washed,  for  it  [is  imperative  that  a 
clean  start  should  be  made. 


Cucumbers. — The  plants  intended  for  winter 
fruiting  have  now  got  a  good  hold  of  the  trellis,  and 
are  giving  good  promise  of  capital  crops.  It  will 
not  be  found  necessary  to  cut  so  much  out  of  these 
as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  the  spring  and  summer 
plants,  for  they  will  not  grow  so  strongly  ;  indeed, 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  more  particularly 
London,  there  will  be  not  a  few  growers  lamenting 
the  fact  that  they  will  not  do  at  all.  The  fogs 
exercise  a  most  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  leaves,  and 
seem  to  nearly  cripple  the  plants.  See  that  the 
temperature  of  the  house  does  not  decline  below  6c° 
Fahr.  by  night,  and  give  a  good  rise  during  the  day. 
A  great  deal  of  air  will  not  be  required  now,  but 
sufficient  should  be  given  to  prevent  the  house  from 
becoming  stuffy.  The  bottom  ventilators  are  usually 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Syringing  overhead  may 
be  continued  regularly  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  it  should  only  be  performed  in  the  mornings  of 
bright  days  during  mild  weather.  A  few  more  seeds 
should  be  sown  now  to  furnish  plants  for  succession. 
The  best  plan  is  to  put  only  one  seed  in  a  small 
thumb  pot,  for  then  the  shifts  may  be  given  with  the 
minimum  of  disturbance.  A  temperature  of  yo° 
Fahr.  will  be  necessary  to  ensure  speedy  germina¬ 
tion. — A.  S.  G. 
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Gathering  Fruit. — The  gathering  in  of  the  crops 
of  the  later  Apples  and  Pears  must  be  carried  on  so 
that  they  may  all  be  placed  safely  under  cover  as 
soon  as  possible.  Of  course,  it  is  advisable  to  allow 
the  fruit  time  to  finish,  but  birds  are  a  great  plague 
just  now,  and  are  spoiling  a  lot  of  fruit,  except 
where  nets  are  employed.  A  little  round  hole  is 
pecked  in  the  finest  fruits,  which,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  then  become  useless  for  keeping.  I  have 
known  instances,  however,  where  late  Pears,  which 
have  been  very  hard  at  the  time  the  birds  tackled 
them,  to  recover,  the  wound  becoming  callused  over 
sufficiently  to  prevent  rot  commencing.  Keep  the 
fruit-room  well  aired  for  a  few  days  after  the  fruit 
has  first  been  placed  on  the  shelves,  for  both  Apples 
and  Pears  “  sweat  "  a  good  deal  immediately  after 
picking. 

Watering  Fruit  Trees. — The  long  continued 
drought  is  having  a  most  serious  effect  upon  fruit 
trees  of  all  descriptions.  In  many  cases  the  leaves, 
if  they  have  not  dropped  prematurely,  are  only 
hanging  as  dead  things  upon  the  trees,  and  the  effect 
of  this  cutting  short  of  the  work  of  the  trees  must 
be  patent  to  all.  Heavy  waterings  have  minimised 
the  evil  to  some  extent,  but  on  establishments  where 
there  is  a  lot  of  fruit  it  is  impossible  to  thoroughly 
make  good  the  failure  of  the  clouds.  Still  a  good  deal 
may  be  done  even  now  by  keeping  the  hoses  hard  at 
work.  Liquid  farmyard  manure  and  sewage,  as  well 
as  clear  water,  may  be  employed  with  beneficial 
results  upon  those  trees  which  are  not  yet  very  far 
gone.  A  few  doses  will  do  much  towards  plumping 
up  the  fruit  buds,  which  at  present  are  rather  atten¬ 
uated  in  appearance,  and  will  thus  exercise  a  deal  of 
of  influence  upon  next  year's  fruit  crops.  This  will 
apply  not  only  to  Apples  and  Pears,  but  to  Cherries, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums  and  Apricots,  as  well  as 
to  the  humbler,  but  not  less  necessary,  small  fruits. 
The  latter  are  too  often  neglected  in  this  respect, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  shift  for  them¬ 
selves  much  better  than  most  other  things. 

Where  the  ground  is  hard  from  being  trampled 
upon  it  will  be  necessary  to  break  up  the  surface 
with  a  stout  digging  fork,  otherwise  the  water, 
instead  of  soaking  through  to  the  roots,  will  run  off 
from  the  drier  central  area  occupied  by  the  ball  of 
the  tree  and  the  roots  that  it  is  desired  to  save  will 
perish. 

Late  Peaches  on  Walls.—  Where  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  on  outside  walls  are  just  finishing  it 
will  be  advisable  to  have  some  covering  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  protecting  them  during  cold  nights.  The 
frosts  that  we  have  had  up  to  the  present  have  not 
been  sharp  enough  to  do  any  damage,  but  we  may 
not  be  able  to  say  this  for  many  more  nights,  for 
October  does  not  usually  get  very  far  advanced  be¬ 
fore  we  get  enough  frost  to  cut  down  all  tender  things. 

Late  Plums. — Such  varieties  as  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop  and  Ickworth  Imperatrice  keep  well  if  removed 
from  the  trees  when  they  are  quite  dry,  wrapped  in 
soft  tissue  paper,  and  packed  in  single  layers  in 
shallow  wooden  trays,  the  latter  being  stored  in  a 
cool  room.  The  flavour  of  these  late  fruits  is  usually 
very  good. — A .  S.  G. 
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INTS  FOR  WMATEURS. 


The  bulb  season  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  wherever 
one  turns  advertisements  and  announcements  of 
bulbs  for  sale  meet  the  eye.  This  peaceable  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Dutchman  is  one  of  our  most  remarkable 
horticultural  developments,  and  since  the  means  of 
communication  have  been  cheapened  and  improved, 
we  find  that  each  autumn  tons  of  all  sorts  of  bulbs 
are  poured  into  our  markets,  and  yet  they  are,  or 
nearly  all,  disposed  of.  We  might  be  inclined  to 
wonder  where  all  these  bulbs  go  to  did  we  not  con¬ 
sider  how  indispensable  they  are  for  the  decoration 
of  our  gardens  in  spring  and  of  our  conservatories 
and  dwelling-rooms  through  the  winter  and  spring. 
That  everybody  who  can  do  so  grows  bulbs  to  some 
extent  may  be  taken  for  granted.  True,  the 
stock  may  be  an  exceedingly  modest  one,  and  may 
range  from  the  single  pot  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips  and 
Crocuses  right  up  to  the  store  of  the  large  private 
garden,  where  thousands  are  to  found,  or  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  florist  who  grows 
them  to  supply  him  with  cut  flower. 

There  are  so  many  firms  dealing  in  bulbs,  and 
each  of  them  issues  a  catalogue,  so  that  the  amateur 
is,  as  a  rule,  in  a  quandary  to  choose  his  merchant. 
Then  again,  the  varieties  offered  are  legion  and  the 
difficulty  of  choosing  becomes  even  more  pronounced. 
The  amateur  wades  through  the  well-nigh  intermin¬ 
able  list  of  names  of  varieties,  and  generally  succeeds 
in  puzzling  himself  as  to  which  are  the  best  for  him 
to  have. 

The  selections  given  under  may  be  of  some  ser¬ 
vice  to  those  who  do  not  know  what  to  buy.  Those 
who  have  had  a  little  experience  have  probably  made 
up  their  own  minds  as  to  what  they  will  have,  and, 
after  all,  there  is  nothing  like  experience,  for  some 
varieties  do  better  in  some  localities  than  in  others, 
although,  generally  speaking,  the  sorts  may  be  equal, 
both  with  regard  to  quality  and  price.  Then  again, 
colour  is  often  a  predominating  factor  in  the  choice. 
Some  people  like  blues,  others  reds,  or  shades  of 
rose,  whilst  others  have  a  predilection  for  white 
flowers,  and  cannot  get  too  many  of  thepi.  These 
individual  tastes  have,  therefore,  to  be  taken  into 
account,  for  to  a  man  or  a  woman  who  likes  a  blue 
Hyacinth  the  flower  is  of  more  value  than  that  of  a 
red  variety,  even  although  the  latter  may  be  a  hightr 
priced  sort  in  the  catalogue. 

HYACINTHS. 

Selecting  the  Bulbs. — Where  the  order  is  given 
to  a  local  tradesman,  and  there  is  thus  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  personally  selecting  the  bulbs,  should  the 
purchaser  so  desire  there  are  one  or  two  facts  that, 
as  a  rule,  prove  reliable  guides  to  the  selection  of 
material.  The  most  important  point  is  soundness  of 
the  bulb  combined  with  weight.  Size  is  of  second¬ 
ary  importance.  Ad  things  being  equal,  of  course, 
the  large  bulb  will  throw  a  larger  flower  than  the 
smaller  bulb  of  the  same  variety  ;  but  usually  all 
things  are  not  equal,  for  the  large  bulb  is  not  infre¬ 
quently  light  in  proportion  to  its  size  as  compared 
with  the  smaller  one,  owing  to  growth  having  been 
more  rapid,  and  the  scales  being  correspondingly 
soft  and  succulent  Choose  a  medium-sized  bulb, 
therefore.  Shape  again  is  not  a  reliable  index  to  the 
quality  of  a  bulb.  In  this  respect  gardeners  often 
make  a  mistake,  for  they  display  a  tendency  to 
choose  the  pretty  shaped  bulb  in  preference  to  the 
rougher  looking  one.  One  of  our  largest  and  most 
reliable  importers  in  this  country  makes  it  a  point 
to  select  the  rougher  lcok  ng  bulbs  for  his  own  grow¬ 
ing,  and  he  has  never  had  any  reaion  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  this  proceeding.  Again,  some  of  the 
most  reliable  varieties,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
single  red  Lord  Macaulay,  one  of  the  very  best 
sorts  in  cultivation,  and  Amy,  another  single  red 
sort,  have  very  often  rough  looking  bulbs,  more  often, 
indeed,  than  any  other  varieties  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  yet  they  always  seem  to  do  well. 
The  foregoing  goes  to  prove  that  good  shape  in  the 
bulb  is  not  necessary  to  produce  good  flower,  if  in¬ 
deed,  roughness  is  not  actually  associated  with  ex¬ 
cellence  of  bloom.  Another  point  that  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of  is  depth  of  bulb,  i.e.,  depth  from 
crown  to  base.  A  good  bulb  should  be  deep  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  width,  although  even  this  rule  has 
some  exceptions.  The  crown,  too,  of  the  bulb 
should  be  firm.  This  may  be  tested  by  means  of 
pressure  with  the  fingers  on  the  spot  indicated.  If 


these  hints  are  borne  in  mind  by  my  amateur  readers 
when  they  are  picking  out  their  bulbs  they  will  not 
go  very  far  wrong. 

Those  who  feel  that  they  cannot  trust  themselves 
to  do  the  choosing  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  order 
to  a  reliable  firm.  They  will  then  be  not  only 
served  with  promptitude  and  despatch,  which  are 
matters  of  importance, seeing  that  the  season  is  wear¬ 
ing  along,  but  they  may  rely  upon  being  served  with 
a  good  article,  that  is,  of  course,  if  they  pay  a 
respectable  price. 

Pot  Culture. — All  varieties  of  Hyacinths  are 
amenable  to  cultivation  in  pots  and  if  we  hear  of  in¬ 
stances  where  the  same  variety  has  failed  when 
grown  in  pots  in  the  usual  fashion  but  has  done  well 
when  grown  in  glasses,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  something  has  been  wrong  in  the  treatment,  for 
Hyacinths,  just  as  other  things,  have  their  likes  and 
dislikes. 

The  use  to  which  it  is  intended  the  plants  and 
flowers  should  be  put  is  the  next  item  for  considera¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  to  be  for  ordinary  everyday  use, 
such  as  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  the 
dwelling  room,  or  the  flower  garden,  an  ordinary 
article  at  a  fair  price  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  If 
on  the  other  hand  the  amateur  is  desirous  of  trying 
his  fortune  at  the  local  show,  a  higher  rate  must  be 
paid.  If  only  a  few  bulbs  are  bought  those  few 
should  be  of  the  best  quality,  for  it  is  useless  trying 
to  win  a  first  prize  with  second-rate  bulbs,  that  is,  if 
the  competition  be  at  all  keen. 

First  of  all  let  us  look  at  what  would  be  a  selection 
of  cheap,  but  good,  varieties  that  may  be  grown 
easily  and  flower  well,  but  are  not  usually  sufficiently 
large  for  the  exhibition  table.  Baroness  Von  Tuyll 
is  a  capital  white ;  Robert  Steiger,  crimson-red ; 
Amy,  deep  carmine,  with  a  large  truss,  occasionally 
to  be  seen  at  exhibitions  ;  Charles  Dickens,  light 
blue,  also  having  a  large  truss, and  Baron  Von  Tuyll, 
deep,  almost  violet-blue. 

Many,  perhaps  most,  of  my  readers,  however,  will 
want  a  little  more  variety  than  is  given  by  these  five 
varieties.  La  Pucelle  d’Orleans,  white  ;  Gigantea, 
delicate  rose,  large  truss  ;  Norma,  bright  rose,  with 
exceptionally  large  individual  flowers,  but  an  under¬ 
sized  spike  ;  Marie,  dark  blue  purple  with  lighter 
stripe  ;  La  Peyrouse,  light  blue  ;  General  Pelissier, 
deep  crimson,  and  King  of  the  Yellows,  fine  deep 
yellow. 

Yellow  varieties  are  rather  dearer  than  the  other 
sections,  but  although  the  varieties  Anna  Carolina, 
L’  Interessant  and  Sonora  are  all  cheaper  than  is 
King  of  the  Yellows,  yet  the  extra  money  that  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  the  last-named  variety  will  be 
fully  repaid  by  its  much  greater  excellence. 

Blue  varieties  used  to  be  the  cheapest  and  white 
the  dearest,  red  occupying  a  medium  position  with 
regard  to  price.  Now,  however,  the  yellows  are  the 
dearest  section,  and  they  are  also  the  most  backward, 
for  we  have  not  long  had,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
really  good  yellow  sort. 

S  me  of  the  varieties  we  have  mentioned  may  be 
used  for  exhibition,  but  only  in  cases  where  extra 
gocd  bulbs  are  obtained  and  high  class  culture  is 
given.  The  following  will  be  found  a  good  selection 
for  exhibition  purposes: — • 

La  Grandesse. — This  is  probably  the  best  white 
variety  obtainable,  both  bells  and  spike  being  very 
large.  Mont  Blanc  is  also  a  good  white,  but  the 
bulbs  are  often  of  rather  poor  quality.  L’Innocence,  a 
grand  pure  white  form, is  second  only  in  point  of  merit 
to  La  Grandesse.  Paix  de  l'Europe  and  Madame 
Van  Der  Hoop  are  other  good  white  sorts,  so  that  it 
will  be  seen  there  are  a  good  many  sorts  from  which 
to  pick  and  choose.  The  pink  form  of  Charles 
Dickens,  of  which  we  have  already  noted  a  blue  form, 
is  also  good.  Lord  Macaulay  is  an  old  favourite,  but 
although  it  often  turns  out  a  rather  coarse-looking 
bulb  it  is  a  capital  doer.  The  colours  are  carmine 
and  rcse,  and  the  flower  is  a  very  attractive  one. 
Roi  des  Beiges  is  deep  scarlet,  and  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  colour.  It  throws  a  huge  spike.  Vuurbaak  is 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  dark  reds,  being  distinct 
on  account  of  its  handsomely  shaped  spike.  Amongst 
light  blue  varieties  Lord  Derby  is  a  great  exhibition 
favourite,  andean  be  singled  out  any  where  by  reason 
of  the  flatness  of  the  top  of  the  spike.  Czar  Peter  is 
light  porcelain  blue,  a  very  charming  shade  of  colour. 
For  a  medium  blue  there  is  nothing  to  beat  King  of 
the  Blues,  which  really  deserves  its  kingly  name. 
Leonidas  is  another  medium  blue  of  great  merit. 
Amongst  dark,  black-blues  one  cannot  do  better  than 


try  The  Sultan,  which  also  displays  the  tendency  to 
produce  flat-topped  spikes  that  we  have  commented 
upon  in  the  case  of  Lord  Derby.  King  of  the  Blacks, 
another  very  dark  variety  is  a  great  favourite  with 
many  people.  In  the  yellow  flowered  section  there 
is  not  so  much  variety  as  in  the  blues,  and  reds  and 
whites.  In  addition  to  King  of  the  Yellows  both  Ida 
and  Obelisque  are  well  worth  a  trial.  They  are  both 
comparatively  new. 

All  the  foregoing  are  single-flowered  sorts,  which 
are  much  better  than  doubles  for  ordinary  purposes, 
as  well  as  exhibition,  as  they  not  only  open  their 
blooms  better,  and  do  not  damp  off  so  quickly,  but 
they  are  less  heavy  and  more  elegant  in  appearance. 
Thus  the  flowers  are  of  greater  value  for  cutting.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  single 
ones  are  in  much  greater  demand  than  the  doubles 
and  semi  doubles;  and  probably  for  every  double 
that  is  sold,  seventy  or  eighty  singles  are  disposed  of. 

A  few  good  doubles  are  Noble  par  Merite,  deep 
rose;  Prince  Albert,  dark  purple-blue;  La  Tour 
d’ Auvergne  or  Florence  Nightingale,  as  it  is  called  In 
some  catalogues  ;  Duke  of  Wellington,  pink  ;  Bloks- 
berg,  light  blue ;  and  Victory,  dark  purple.  A  few 
bulbs  of  these  will  make  a  little  change  from  the 
singles,  and  at  least  they  are  imposing,  if  somewhat 
heavy  dowers. — Rex. 

- + - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answets 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desite 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“  Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Seeds  of  Frenoh  Marigolds. — L.  M.  :  The  best 
way  to  proceed  in  saving  seeds  of  French  Marigolds 
is  to  mark  the  best  plants  and  the  best  blooms, 
allowing  the  latter  to  remain  on  the  plant  for  a  week 
or  two  after  they  have  been  in  full  bloom.  To  make 
sure  there  is  anything  formed  in  the  seeds,  pick  one 
or  two  open  with  a  pin  or  knife  to  determine  whether 
Cr  not  there  is  an  embryo  or  kernel  inside  the  black 
skin.  If  the  embryo  is  formed  gather  the  heads  with 
stalks  attached.  With  a  scissors  or  sharp  knife  re¬ 
move  all  the  showy  part  of  the  flower.  This  is 
merely  to  prevent  damping.  Then  tie  the  heads 
together  in  bunches,  and  hang  them  up,  head  down¬ 
wards,  in  a  dry  vinery,  where  they  will  gradually  dry. 
They  may  hang  till  spring,  or  be  rubbed  out  and 
put  in  paper  bags  as  soon  as  they  are  perfectly  dry, 
;iand  put  away  in  a  dry  place  till  sowing  time. 


Nectarine  Victoria  splitting.— W. P. :  The  variety 
Victoria  is  very  liable  to  split  its  fruit,  and  we  have 
seen  a  number  of  instances  this  season  where  this 
splitting  has  had  disastrous  results  upon  the  crop. 
It  is  usually  caused  by  neglecting  to  give  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water.  If  once  the  soil  in  pot  or  border  is 
allowed  to  become  dry,  particularly  at  any  time 
during  the  second  swelling,  the  fruit  is  almost  sure 
to  split  when  water  is  given  again.  Probably  this 
has  been  the  immediate  cause  in  your  case,  and  you 
should  keep  a  more  careful  watch  upon  the  trees  in 
future. 

Old  Lapageria — Geo.  Trehearne :  We  question  very 
much  whether  it  is  any  good  trying  to  do  anytffrng 
with  the  old  Lapageria  of  which  you  speak.  From 
your  description  the  plant  must  be  a  veritable 
patriarch,  and  must,  moreover,  have  been  sadly 
neglected.  Thrips  and  mealy  bug  are  very  fond  of 
the  Lapageria,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  their  agency  that  there  are  so  few  leaves 
upon  the  stems.  The  only  possible  thing  that  you 
can  do  is  to  turn  the  plant  out  of  the  sour,  sodden 
soil  in  which  it  now  is  (you  will  probably  find  no 
healthy  roots  at  all)  and  put  it  into  a  clean  pot  and 
fresh  soil.  For  the  latter,  peat  with  silver  sand  and 
a  sprinkling  of  charcoal  will  do.  It  is  not  a  good 
time  now  to  make  the  shift,  and  it  will  be  well  to  let 
the  job  stand  over  until  the  spring,  when,  if  the  plant 
is  alive,  you  may  see  to  it.  Meanwhile  do  not  give 
much  water  and  see  that  the  drainage  is  clear.  You 
would  most  likely  fiud  it  a  more  satisfactory  plan  to 
throw  the  old  plant  away  and  buy  a  new  one. 

Potting  Carnation  Layers. — C.  C. :  Some  time 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  will  be  the  best  to  pot 
up  the  layers,  which  should  be  well  rooted  by  then. 
Even  if  they  have  not  actual  roots,  however,  they 
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will  lift  quite  safely  if  they  have  callused  over  at  the 
place  where  the  cut  was  made.  We  have  frequently 
lifted  layers  that  had  not  a  root  at  the  time  of  lifting, 
but  which  grew  away  fast  enough  afterwards. 


Lockie’s  Perfection  Cucumber. — A .  E. :  Yes. 
Lockie's  Perfection  is  a  reliable  Cucumber  for  winter 
fruiting,  either  when  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out  in 
a  made-up  bed,  but  it  is  not  better  than  Telegraph, 
which  is  also  first-rate  for  winter  fruiting.  If  you 
Choose  the  latter  variety,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
get  a  good  strain  of  it,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  selections,  some  being  about  fifty 
per  cent,  better  than  others. 

Yines .—  Nestor  :  You  may,  if  you  please,  shorten 
back  the  shoots  to  about  half  their  present  length. 
This  will  let  in  a  lot  more  light,  and  will  enable  you 
to  use  the  vinery  for  housing  the  various  plants  of 
which  you  speak. 

Mildew  on  Peaches.— E.  K.  :  Unfortunately,  mil- 


A  FLOWERY  WALL. 

A  charming  boundary  wall  can  be  seen  in  Teign- 
moutb,  S.  Devon.  I  enclose  a  photograph,  which 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  a  harsh 
stone  wall  has  been  made  to  look  beautiful,  and 
many  are  the  visitors  to  this  popular  seaside  resort, 
who  have  opportunity  and  embrace  it  of  gazing  upon 
this  pretty  combination.  It  explains  itself.  The 
top  of  the  wall  has  been  so  built  that  by  a  little 
manipulation  pockets  have  been  made  in  which  rich 
soil  has  been  put,  and  then  quantities  of  showy 
flowering  plants,  including  Campanulas,  Zinnias, 
Ivy-leaf  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  Lobelias, 
Coreopsis  and  numerous  other  kinds.  These  have 
grown  with  great  freedom  and  are  flowering  equally 
so.  The  Sedum  below  and  shrubs  above  complete  a 
picture  that  is  at  once  gay,  attractive,  and  of  great 
credit  to  Mr.  G.  Foster,  gardener  to  H.  Hammond- 
Spencer,  Esq.,  Glendaragh,  who  is  famous  not  only 
for  this  decoration,  but  the  grand  blooms  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  that  have  secured  him  so  many  first 
prizes. 


DOUBLE  BEGONIAS.* 

I  speak  subject  Jo  correction,  but  I  should  say  that 
some  six  or  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  the  members  of  this  institute 
upon  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  that  occasion,  and 
also  something  of  what  was  then  set  before  you,  but 
as  peoples’  memories  (I  judge  a  little  by  my  own) 
partake  in  some  degree  of  the  character  of  a  garden 
sieve,  and  as  the  views  of  every  specialist  are  subject 
to  modification  during  a  period  of  time  so  long  as 
that  which  I  have  indicated, I  gladly  comply  with  your 
honorary  secretary’s  request  and  re-open  the  subject 
afresh  to-night. 

It  will  not  surprise  some  of  you  to  hear  that  num¬ 
bers  of  people  visit  the  Newton  Begonias,  and  I  only 
mention  the  fact  at  starting,  because  it  gives  me  the 
opportunity  of  saying  that,  while  a  few  years  ago  my 
visitors  knew  very  little  about  what  they  came  to  see  ; 
I  now  find  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  have  ideas  on 
the  subject.  Occasionally,  indeed,  people  are  quite 
aggressively,  intelligent,  and  furnish  one  with  a  fund 


G.  DeNny  &  Co.] 

dew  frequently  attacks  Peaches.  Its  attacks  are 
fostered  by  a  cold,  undrained  border,  and  by  care¬ 
less  ventilation.  The  same  causes  are  responsible 
for  most  of  the  mildew  that  is  to  be  seen  on  Roses 
grown  under  glass.  In  most  cases,  more's  the  pity, 
they  are  mildewed  to  some  extent. 


Fuchsia  Mrs.  Marshall.  —  Clio  :  This  Fuchsia 
does  well  as  a  bedder,  for  it  flowers  freely,  and  over 
a  long  time.  Rose  of  Castile  is  also  a  good  and 
continuous  bloomer.  The  bed  of  Fuchsias  of  which 
you  speak  would  have  been  improved  in  appearance  if 
some  taller  plants,  such  as, for  instance.the  Blue  Gum 
Tree,  Eucalyptus  Globulus,  had  been  dotted  about 
amongst  them.  This  would  have  taken  off  the  flat¬ 
ness. 

Hibiscus  Manihot. — Asters  :  You  will  be  able  to 
obtain  seeds  of  this  plant  from  any  respectable 
seedsman.  They  should  be  sown  in  spring. 


A  Flowery  Wall  at  Glendaragh,  TEiGNMoufH. 

In  the  spring  I  was  informed  that  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips  and  other  spring  flowering  bulbs  make  this 
boundary  quite  as  beautiful  as  is  the  case  at  present. 
Just  a  short  distance  from  this  spot  Colonel  Halford 
Thompson  has  a  display  on  the  buttresses  of  the 
entrance  to  the  garden,  and  though  not  so  large  and 
so  situated  that  less  sunshine  falls  on  it  than  the  wall 
just  described,  is,  nevertheless,  interesting  and 
pretty,  and  gives  evidence  of  what  may  be  done  with 
soil  in  which  Jadoo  takes  a  leading  part.  The  con¬ 
servatory  and  greenhouses  in  this  latter  place  are 
tenanted  with  plants  entirely  grown  in  Jadoo,  and 
are  splendid  examples  of  culture  and  of  bloom  pro¬ 
duction. —  Wilsan. 


Orange  Flowers  and  Myrtle.— The  marriage 
bouquets  of  the  Queen’s  daughters  always  included 
a  sprig  of  Myrtle  with  the  Orange  blossom. 


[Teignmouth. 

of  information,  which  is  often  amusing,  if  not  always 
interesting.  I  have  noticed  that  astute  gardeners 
generally  allow  these  knowing  persons  to  say  as  much 
as  they  feel  disposed  to  say,  merely  squeezing  in  a 
"  quite  so  "  or  a  “  certainly  ”  when  they  stop  to  take 
breath,  just  as  one  does  to  loquacious  people  in  a 
railway  train,  where  I,  for  one,  never  hear  half  they 
say! 

For  the  most  part,  however,  people  are  now  full  of 
intelligent  criticism,  which  goes  to  prove  that  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  very  widely 
diffused.  This,  of  course,  is  all  as  it  should  be,  and 
I  make  no  doubt  ihere  are  some  of  my  audience 
fo-night  who  could  lecture  upon  it  to  the  great 
edification  of  the  members  of  this  institute,  myself 
included ! 

For  these  reasons  I  do  not  mean  to  inflict  upon 

*  A  paper  read  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Lascelles,  The  Rectory, 
Newton  S.  Loe,  Bristol,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Widcombe 
Horticultural  Club,  on  September  27th  last. 
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you  the  early  history  of  the  flower — and  for  lack  of 
time  shall  confine  my  remarks  to-night  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  raising  of  seedlings,  commencing,  if 
you  please,  with 

Hybridisation. 

The  initiatory  difficulty  is  that  of  procuring  pollen, 
because  no  properly  minded  double  Begonia  will  pro¬ 
duce  it,  if  fairly  treated.  Semi-doubles,  it  would 
seem,  are  flowers  of  less  principle,  producing  it  in 
abundance,  and  formerly  these  were  used  for  the 
purpose,  people  being  quite  content  if  they  secured  a 
very  moderate  percentage  of  really  double  specimens 
among  the  seedlings  thus  raised.  In  these  days> 
however,  we  are  not  satisfied  unless  we  can  scrape  up 
a  few  grains  of  this  precious  commodity  from  some 
of  the  finest  double  varieties.  How  is  it  to  be  done  ? 
Only,  it  would  appear,  by  disturbing  the  even  tenor 
of  their  lives !  There  must  be  very  little  watering, 
no  more  shading,  no  more  stimulants,  real  hard  living 
in  fact. 

Perhaps  in  this  the  double  Begonia  a  little 
resembles  some  people  we  know  of,  who,  being  poor, 
have  few  luxuries  but  large  families,  their  families, 
in  J^fact,  being  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  means  of 
keeping  them  !  At  all  events  it  is  found  that  the 
best  double  Begonia  will  only  produce  pollen  when 
subjected  to  privation,  beginning  to  feel,  perhaps* 
that  life  is  precarious,  and  that  if  double  Begonias 
are  not  to  be  entirely  lost  to  cultivation,  something 
must  be  done  about  it,  and  it  gives  expression  to  this 
feeling  by  substituting  a  few  semi-double  or  even 
single  flowers,  for  those  rose-like  or  Camellia-shaped 
blooms  which  so  delight  our  eyes.  The  poet  tells  us 
that — 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venemous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." 

In  this  case,  at  all  events,  it  occasionally  brings  good 
pollen,  which,  to  the  hybridiser,  is  quite  as  precious 
as  the  mythical  jewel. 

A  similar  result  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by 
starving  cuttings  in  small  pots  ;  and  in  either  case  one 
flower  may  yield  enough  pollen  to  fertilise  several 
seed  flowers,  to  which  it  can  be  applied  with  the 
smallest  of  camel’s  hair  brushes.  The  pods, 
particulars  of  which  should  be  entered  in  a  book,  and 
which  should  be  distinguished  by  pieces  of  coloured 
thread,  will  ripen  in  about  a  month,  when  the  seed 
may  be  run  out  of  them  into  small  envelopes,  which 
should  be  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  pollen 
flower  and  seed  parent,  and  stored  for  use.  All  this 
sounds  rather  a  troublesome  business,  but  in  it  lies 
one  of  the  chief  elements  of  success. 

Hybridising  may  be  carried  on  all  through  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  seed  thus  obtained  will  be 
ready  for 

Sowing 

early  in  the  January  following,  the  methods  of  which 
may  be  summarised  as  follows: — Fill  as  many  5-in. 
pots  as  you  have  packets  of  seed,  with  any  rough 
drainage,  to  within  2  in.  of  the  rims,  placing  upon 
this  some  of  the  coarser  portions  of  the  compost,  and 
adding  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand  in 
equal  parts,  on  which  to  sow ;  after  which  you  can 
flatten  the  surface  gently,  water  with  a  fine-rose 
water  pot,  and  leave  the  pots  for  a  few  hours  to 
drain.  You  may  then  proceed  to  sow,  mixing  a  little 
silver  sand  with  the  seed  so  as  to  spread  it  more 
easily  and  evenly  If  you  place  the  pots  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  70°,  a  square  of  glass  over  each  pot,  and 
a  newspaper  over  the  whole  batch,  the  operation  will 
be  complete ;  but  when  the  seed  begins  to  germinate 
all  covering  shoull  be  removed,  the  pots  placed  near 
the  light,  and  shade  given  in  bright  sunshine  from 
outside  the  house.  The  surface  soil  should  never  get 
dry,  but  all  watering  be  done  by  partly  immersing 
the  pots,  and  never  by  overhead  applications. 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  show  a  third  leaf,  prick 
them  out  into  well  drained  boxes  with  more  loam 
and  leaf  mould  and  less  rough  sand,  using  a  small 
two-pronged  wooden  fork  instead  of  the  fingers, 
planting  an  inch  apart  every  way  and  watering  over¬ 
head. 

When  they  touch  one  another,  give  a  second  shift, 
with  three  times  as  much  room  and  less  drainage, 
into  boxes  in  which  they  must  remain.  Move  to 
cooler  quarters  in  May,  and,  after  hardening,  plant 
out  about  the  first  week  in  June  into 
The  Seedling  Beds, 

which  should  be  thoroughly  worked  and  manured 
during  the  winter,  and  lightly  forked  over  before 
planting. 


Make  the  beds  firm  and  plant  each  in  four  rows 
nine  inches  apart,  the  seedlings  being  inserted  about 
the  same  distance  from  one  another  and  the  whole 
bed  afterwards  watered  and  covered  with  cocoanut 
fibre  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  inches.  Pick  off  all 
blooms  till  the  plants  get  a  good  hold.  From  about 
the  middle  of  August  until  the  middle  of  September, 
if  the  enthusiast  can  tear  himself  from  bed  an  hour 
or  two  before  the  sun  gathers  power,  he  will  any 
morning  see  a  sight  which  will  gladden  his  eyes,  and 
now  and  then,  he  will  find  a  variety  which  will  grace 
his  conservatory  for  years  to  come.  In  his  selection 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  he  should  bear  in  mind  two 
main  types — the  Camellia  and  the  Rose.  Some  few 
Hollyhock-shaped  flowers,  with  a  crowd  of  small 
petals  neatly  arranged,  are  beautiful,  and  may  be 
retained,  if  the  colour  be  remarkable  and  the  habit 
sturdy,  but  personally  I  incline  to  the  Camellia  and 
the  Rose-shaped,  with  upright  habit  and  thick 
leathery  petals.  These  visits  to  the  seedling  beds 
are  quite  the  pleasantest  part  of  Begonia  growing, 
and  all  the  more  so  from  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
plants  bedded  out  possesses  a  pedigree,  which  it 
shares  with  certain  other  members  of  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  batch,  and  which  has  been  duly  noted  in  the 
book  I  have  mentioned.  Out  of  this  system  there 
arises  a  double  advantage — in  the  first  place  the 
operator  has  it  in  his  power  to  repeat  a  good  cross 
the  following  year,  and  in  the  second  he  is  enabled  to 
confine  his  experiments  to  unrelated  specimens. 

We  only  retain  about  100  varieties  each  year  out 
of  some  15,000,  a  third  being  pulled  up  and  thrown 
away  as  not  being  good  enough,  the  rest  going  to 
the  London  or  other  nurserymen,  which  leads  me  to 
make  this  further  remark, .that  if  any  of  my  hearers 
think  of  cultivating  this  flower  upon  a  large  scale 
they  will  find  that  such  an  arrangement  will  enable 
them  to  escape  those  twinges  of  conscience  to  which 
people  must  now  and  then  be  subject,  who  engage  in 
any  system  of  unremunerative  extravagance  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 

—  - - 

W00LT0N  GARDENERS. 

The  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  Woolton  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  re-commenced  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  when  Mr.  R.  W.  Ker  occu¬ 
pied  the  chair. 

The  chairman  in  opening  the  session  referred  to 
the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  be  amongst  them  after  a 
considerable  break,  and  was  glad  to  notice  that  there 
was  every  evidence  of  a  successful  winter’s  working, 
judging  from  the  capital  syllabus  before  them. 

Mr.  J.  Wynne,  of  Waverton,  Chester,  gave  an  ex¬ 
haustive  paper  on  “The  Culture  of  Vegetables  for 
Exhibition  Purposes.”  The  subject  was  introduced 
as  an  important  one,  the  chief  points  being  right  soil, 
right  stock,  and  right  culture.  The  general  prepar¬ 
ations  should  be  done  in  winter,  trenching  the  ground 
two  spits  deep,  and  introducing  a  liberal  dressing 
of  manure.  This  will  ensure  a  proper  blending  of 
the  manure  with  the  soil  before  sowing  time. 
Beans,  French,  Runner,  and  Broad,  did  not  require 
much  special  attention,  besides  sowing  the  seed  thinly 
and  thinning  out  the  weak  and  deformed  pods.  Beet 
was  especially  a  section  for  diverse  treatment,  some 
requiring  a  rich  soil  and  other  varieties  a  poorer 
compost.  Pragnell’s,  a  well-known  variety,  required 
liberal  treatment,  whilst  if  the  same  course  was 
followed  with  Dickson's  Exhibition  immense  roots 
would  be  produced,  too  large  for  the  purpose.  In 
sowing  the  seed  a  hole  3  ft.  deep  should  be  made 
with  a  pointed  stick  about  2  in.  in  diameter.  The 
hole  should  be  carefully  filled  with  a  compost  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  parts  sand  and  one  of  loam.  It 
should  be  filled  within  an  inch  of  the  top  on  which 
can  be  placed  the  seed,  covering  it  with  soil.  Sow  at 
the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May. 

Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Savoy,  and  Brussels  Sprouts 
require  similar  treatment.  If  the  ground  is  liable  to 
club  give  a  dressing  of  lime.  If  Cauliflowers  are 
too  early  for  show  they  should  be  retarded  by  cutting 
the  stem  nearly  through  and  supporting  with  a  stake, 
or  the  plant  may  be  pulled  up  and  inserted  in  water 
in  a  dark  place. 

Carrots  require  a  richer  soil  than  Beet,  but  should 
be  sown  in  a  like  manner,  using  a  smaller  and  shorter 
peg  for  making  the  holes.  Artificial  manures  should 
be  avoided,  as  they  produce  forkedroots,  an  undesir¬ 
able  form  for  exhibition.  To  check  fly,  syringe  with 
soapsuds  or  hang  rags  dipped  in  gas  tar  between  the 
rows. 


Celery  should  not  be  sown  too  early,  the  first 
week  in  March  being  a  good  time.  Place  it  in  a 
temperature  of  about  50°,  until  the  seedlings  appear, 
when  they  can  be  placed  in  a  cooler  temperature. 
Prick  them  off  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be 
handled,  placing  them  in  the  warmth  to  give  them  a 
start.  Plant  out  in  heavily  manured  trenches,  not 
very  deep.  Soil  is  not  recommended  for  blanching, 
but  rough  paper,  which  should  be  removed  every 
four  or  five  days,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away 
pests.  After  a  time  some  old  sacking  can  be  placed 
around  them,  keeping  the  outside  damp,  which  will 
induce  more  rapid  ^blanching.  The  pink  varieties 
were  preferred. 

Parsnips  require  similar  treatment  to  Carrots, 
using  a  longer  and  larger  dibber.  The  liberal  mix¬ 
ture  of  sand  in  the  compost  should  keep  the  wire- 
worm  at  bay. 

Peas  require  from  twelve  to  fourteen  weeks, 
Autocrat  moving  more  slowly  than  many  others,  but 
the  pea  and  pod  grow  simultaneously,  thus  differing 
from  many  kinds  in  which  the  pod  is  formed  before 
the  pea  commences  to  swell.  Gladstone  (new)  was 
mentioned  as  a  likely  show  Pea,  with  a  curved  pod. 

A  discussion  followed,  after  which  hearty  votes  of 
thanks  were  accorded  to  the  lecturer  and  chairman. 

- <♦*- - 

THE  UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENE¬ 
FIT  AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  twelfth  anniversary  dinner  of  this  excellent  in¬ 
stitution  took  place  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  October  5th.  Mr.  Geo. 
Bunyard,  V.M.H.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  about  130 
friends  and  members  were  present,  including  Messrs. 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  Edward  Sherwood,  Jas.  H. 
Veitch,  H.  B.  May,  Geo.  Gordon,  Geo.  Wythes,  W. 
P.  Thompson,  Jas.  Hudson,  H.  Laing,  R.  Dean,  W. 
Y.  Baker,  S.  T.  Wright,  and  A  Outram. 

Dinner  was  laid  for  half-past  six  o’clock.  This 
over,  the  customary  loyal  toasts  of  “The  Queen,” 
and  the  “  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  rest 
of  the  Royal  Family  ’’  were  brought  forward  by  the 
chairman,  and  duly  honoured. 

Mr.Geo. Bunyard  then  gave  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
“  The  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society."  He  briefly  reviewed  some  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  features  in  the  history  and  constitution  of  the 
society.  Its  membership  was  now  738  in  all,  there 
having  been  an  accession  of  64  new  members  during 
the  present  year.  Some  might  ask  what  was  the 
need  for  such  a  society  ?  The  answer  was  that  the 
gardener’s  life  was  a  hard  one.  He  had  to  work 
early  and  late,  and  battle  with  Dame  Nature  from 
January  to  December.  He  did  not  receive  so  high 
wage  as  he  ought  to  have,  but  he  had  other  advan¬ 
tages,  for  many  gentlemen  treated  their  gardeners 
as  friends  and  equals.  The  society  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  since  1865,  and  since  its  inception  had  done, 
and  was  continuing  to  do  a  most  useful  work.  The 
funds  were  properly  invested,  and  everything  was 
in  order  from  first  to  last.  He  could  not  find  any¬ 
where  a  flaw  in  its  management.  As  an  investment 
it  was  well  worthy  the  notice  of  all  gardeners,  for  in¬ 
vested  monies  bore  an  interest  of  3  per  cent.,  where¬ 
as  the  Queen  only  gave  2$  per  cent.  With  the  bene¬ 
volent  branches,  in  addition  to  the  provident,  the 
society  contained  everything  that  was  good.  He 
coupled  the  toast  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson, 
their  hon.  treasurer. 

That  gentleman,  in  rising  to  respond,  said  he 
hoped  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  his  first  ideal 
should  become  a  fact,  viz.,  a  member  list  of  1,000, 
and  £20,000  invested.  The  society  showed  a  splen¬ 
did  average  of  invested  funds  per  member  ;  indeed, 
he  would  like  to  hear  of  any  society  that  could  show 
a  better.  The  sick  pay  was  eminently  satisfactory, 
and  the  working  expenses  were  kept  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  limit,  for  none  of  the  officers,  with 
the  exception  of  their  worthy  secretary,  who  received 
a  nominal  remuneration,  were  paid  for  their  services. 
They  were  endeavouring  to  sow  the  seeds  of  frugal¬ 
ity  and  self  reliance.  He  had  been  much  impressed 
with  a  suggestion  that  had  been  made  in  the  daily 
Press  that  government  old  age  pensions  should  only 
be  administered  through  benefit  societies,  for  he 
thought  that  the  money  would  then  go  to  the  right 
class  of  people — those  who  had  tried  to  help  them¬ 
selves. 

Mr.  Nathan  Cole  proposed  “  The  Honorary  and 
Life  Members,”  coupling  with  the  toast  the  names 
of  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Veitch  and  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood. 
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Mr.  Cole  said  he  was  glad  to  see  how  liberally  the 
society  was  supported  by  the  nursery  and  seed  trade. 
They  were  also  greatly  indebted  for  financial 
support  to  gentlemen  like  Sir  Clarence  White, 
Baron  Schroder,  and  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild. 
He  was  also  glad  to  see  the  names  of  several  ladies 
upon  their  list  of  supporters,  and  urged  all  gardeners 
to  bring  the  claims  of  the  Convalescent  Fund  to 
the  notice  of  their  lady  employers.  Many  a  gar¬ 
dener  had  had  reason  to  bless  the  kind  heart  of  Mrs. 
Harry  Veitch  on  the  occasion  of  her  silver  wedding. 

Mr.  James  H.  Veitch  in  replying  said  that  he  had 
been  much  impressed,  on  a  former  occasion  when 
he,  as  chairman,  had  gone  into  the  financial  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  society,  to  find  what  a  solid  concern  it 
was,  and  also  its  great  frugality  in  expenses.  He 
thought  every  gardener  ought  to  join. 

The  "  Visitors,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  S. 
T.  Wright,  the  genial  superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  was 
given  by  Mr.  T.  Winter.  Mr.  Wright  made  suitable 
reply. 

"Kindred  Institutions"  was  proposed  from  the 
chair,  Mr.  Bunyard  making  special  mention  of  those 
two  grand  societies,  the  "  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund,”  and  the  "  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,”  the  name  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram  being 
coupled  with  the  toast.  Mr.  W.  Roupell  supported 
the  toast  and  Mr.  Ingram  responded.  He  gave  a 
brief  resume  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  latter 
institution,  that  from  it  168  old  people  received  a 
pension,  and  that  in  addition  the  Victorian  Era 
Fund  enabled  them  to  give  relief  to  those  who  had 
been  unsuccessful  at  the  ballot.  He  wished  the 
“United”  every  success  in  the  good  work  it  was 
carrying  on. 

The  toast  of  the  "  Horticultural  Press  ”  was  given 
by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  who  in  an  able  speech  declared  the 
indebtedness  of  the  society  to  the  Press.  Mr.  Dean 
humorously  described  the  pleasure  (sic)  of  being 
pilloried  in  the  horticultural  papers,  and  a  good  deal 
of  laughter  was  occasioned  by  the  recital.  Mr.  Geo. 
Gordon,  whose  name  was  associated  with  the  toast 
responded  at  some  length.  He  thought  the  society 
must  keep  its  merits  persistently  before  the  public  if 
it  was  to  be  the  success  it  ought  to  be.  He  had 
often  impressed  this  upon  a  former  secretary  of  the 
society,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  idea  was  now 
being  carried  out.  It  was  true  in  a  sense  that 
”  good  wine  needed  no  bush  ”  but  it  was  also  true 
that  some  amount  of  publicity|was  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  such  a  society  as  theirs. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May  gave  the  health  of  their  chairman, 
Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  said  how  pleased  he  was  to 
see  him  in  that  position,  and  how  indebted  they  were 
to  him  for  his  services.  Mr.  Bunyard  briefly 
acknowledged  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  that  Mr.  H. 
B.  May  elicited  from  the  audience. 

Mr.  W.  Collins,  the  secretary  of  the  society  re¬ 
minded  his  bearers  of  how  much  they  were  indebted 
to  the  donors  of  the  fruit  and  flowers  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  tables  that  evening.  He  speci¬ 
ally  mentioned  the  names  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  of  Swanley,  and  Messrs.  B.  S  Williams  & 
Son,  of  Holloway,  and  coupled  the  toast  with  the 
names  of  Mr.  Robert  Cannell  and  Mr.J.  McKerchar. 

In  Mr.  Cannell 's  absence  Mr.  McKerchar  res¬ 
ponded  and  spoke  to  his  hearers  of  many  things 
from  the  days  of  Adam  with  which  Mr.  McKerchar 
seemed  well  acquainted  to  a  system  of  irrigating  dry 
anatomies  with  a  mixture  of  the  dews  of  Heaven  and 
Ben  Nevis. 

Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard  announced  the  following  dona¬ 
tions  Mr.  P.  Garcia,  £i  is.  ;  Mr.  Watkins,  £i  is. ; 
Mr.  Geo.  Munro,  £i  is.;  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roth¬ 
schild,  £i  is. ;  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  ios.  6d. ;  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  ios.  6d  ;  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  £5  5s. ;  Mr.  J. 
H.  Veitch,  £$  3s. ;  and  Anonymous,  £1  is.  Mr. 
Bunyard  also  proposed  his  son  as  an  honorary 
member  at  £1  is.  per  annum. 

The  proceeding  were  enlivened  by  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music  rendered  by  the  Lamb  Brothers  Glee 
Club,  of  Maidstone. 

The  party  broke  up  shortly  before  ten  o’clock  after 
smging  ”  Auld  Lang  Syne  ”  in  the  usual  demonstra¬ 
tive  fashion. 


Paphiopedium  rothschildianum.— To  the  uninitia¬ 
ted  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  this  is  merely  the  up- 
to-date  scientific  name  for  Cypripedium  rothschildi¬ 
anum,  of  which  C.  elliottianum  is  now  well  known 
to  be  a  synonym. 


COLDRA,  CAERLEON. 

Coldra,  the  residence  of  F.  L.  Davis,  Esq.,  is  beau¬ 
tifully  situated  on  the  Monmouthshire  hills,  near 
Caerleon,  Newport.  By  virtue  of  its  situation  it 
commands  extensive  views  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  the  opposite  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Somer¬ 
set.  Clevedon  and  Weston-super-Mare  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible,  with  the  Cotswold,  Mendip  and 
Quantock  hills  as  a  glorious  setting.  Add  to  this 
the  more  immediate  beauties  of  hill  and  dale,  and 
the  abnormal  warmth  of  a  sunny  clime,  and  Coldra, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  desirable  place  to  live  in. 

The  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  comprise  many 
acres  of  a  hilly  and  undulating  character,  and  these 
are  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  the  new  and 
energetic  gardener.  Although  Mr.  Fraser  has  only 
been  here  about  seven  months,  he  has  already  im¬ 
pressed  his  individuality  on  the  horticultural  part  of 
this  pleasure  domain.  Trees  have  been  cut  down 
and  vistas  opened,  roads  have  been  made,  paths 
cleaned,  wall  fruits  attended  to,  and  a  host  of  other 
garden  matters  given  much  consideration.  A  gar¬ 
den  that  has  been  neglected  is  a  sorry  sight,  and 
much  uphill  work  is  necessary  to  restore  it  to  beauty, 
order  and  fecundity.  This,  however,  is  being 
carried  on  with  some  diligence,  as  Mr.  Fraser 
possesses  a  willing,  if  not  an  adequate  staff.  The 
readers  of  The  Gardening  World  will  doubtless 
remember  that  Mr.  Fraser  hailed  recently  from 
Dunoon,  N.B.,  where  the  rain  raineth  every  day — 
more  or  less.  Here,  however,  the  hygrometrical 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere^ould  seem  to  be  per 
contra,  and  so  there  is  some  sort  of  regret  that  the 
useful  mackintosh  hangs  idly  in  the  hall. 

Certainly  the  state  of  the  weather  this  year  has  been 
abnormal,  little  rain  having  fallen  all  the  summer, 
but  this  has  not  affected  the  vegetation  very 
seriously,  the  night  dews  being  heavy  and  persis¬ 
tent. 

The  avenue  of  trees  and  shrubs,  for  instance, 
leading  up  to  the  mansion,  show  no  evil  results  of 
the  long  drought,  for  they  are  well  furnished  with 
leaves  and  flowers.  These  are  more  or  less  mixed, 
and  in  no  particular  order,  due  probably  to  original 
failures.  The  trees  consist  of  Pines  (Pinus  Laricio 
var.  austriaca),  Sequoia  (Wellingtonia)  gigantea,  and 
Arbutus  Uuedo,  the  Strawberry  tree,  which  is  just 
now  in  fine  condition,  both  as  regards  flowers  and 
fruit.  The  shrubs  are  mostly  the  common  and 
Portugal  Laurels  and  Laurustinus,  all  of  which  show 
great  vigour,  and  thus  bespeak  the  soil  and  climate. 

The  mansion  itself  is  practically  surrounded  by 
trees,  some  of  which  are  very  fine,  especially  a  group 
of  Wellingtonias,  about  50  ft.  high,  three  of  which  we 
found  measured  7  ft.,  7  ft.  3  in.,  and  7  ft.  5  in.  in 
girth  respectively,  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground.  Abies 
Douglasii  went  6  ft.,  and  a  fine  old  Pear  tree,  8  ft.  4 
in.,  while  an  ancient  Oak  in  the  park  with  knotty, pro¬ 
jecting  roots,  circumferenced  10  ft.  at  4  ft. ,  and  20 
ft.  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground.  Cupressus  lawsoniana, 
Picea  magnifica,  Cedrus  Deodara,  Araucaria  imbri- 
bricata,  Sequoia  sempervirens  and  others  make  a  fine 
show.  A  handsome  cut  leaved  Beech  and  an  orna¬ 
mental  Lime  (Tilia  petiolaris)  were  distinctly  notice¬ 
able,  the  latter  having  a  hole  (about  8  ft.  from  the 
ground)  4  in.  deep,  and  large  enough  to  get  one’s 
hand  in,  the  work  of  a  larvae-hunting  woodpecker. 
Roses,  in  variety,  succeed  admirably,  in  fact,  are 
hardly  ever  out  of  flower.  Such  things  as  Mag¬ 
nolias,  Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  Aloysias,  &c.,  seem  to 
revel  in  the  warmth,  the  latter,  the  Lemon-scented 
Verbena,  even  having  stood  out  in  the  open  all  winter. 

Herbaceous  plants,  of  course,  make  a  grand  show, 
and  Mr.  Fraser  has  already  planned  out  a  large  ex¬ 
tension  of  these  desirable  flowers,  the  demand  for 
such  for  decorative  purposes  being  largely  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  Some  of  these  in  very  floriferous  form  just 
now,  are  Achillea  Ptarmica  "  the  Pearl,”  Anemone 
japonica  alba,  A.  j.  "Lady  Ardilaun,”  Helenium 
autumnale,  H.  grandicephalum  striatum,  Helianthus 
rigidus  "  Miss  Mellish,”  H.  occidentale,  Aster  acris, 
A.  linifolius,  Pentstemon  barbatus  Torreyi,  Chry¬ 
santhemum  maximum  grandiflorum,  &c.  Dahlias, 
Cannas,  summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums  and  so 
on  were  aglow  with  colour,  and  Coreopsis  Drum- 
mondi,  one  of  the  best  of  annuals  for  certain  work, 
seemed  all  bloom. 

Bedding  out,  as  usually  understood,  is  not  much 
in  vogue  here,  but  two  or  three  large  groups  were 
very  effective.  A  combination  that  took  my  fancy 
was  a  bed  of  Cannas,  edged  with  a  broad  band  of 
a  beautiful  variegated  Tropaeolum  (T.  lobbianum 


variegatum).  Another  group  of  Cannas  was  well 
set  off  by  a  dark  line  of  Iresine,  while  a  third 
arrangement  on  an  elevated  site  consisted  of  Phlox 
Drummondi  grandiflora  and  yellow  Calceolaria, edged 
with  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  mostly  confined  between 
high  walls,  but  the  demand  for  vegetables  has 
necessitated  going  outside  this  enclosure,  which  is 
somewhat  peculiar,  as  it  occupies  the  steep  slopes  on 
either  side  of  a  small  stream.  As,  however,  most  of 
the  wheeling  and  heavy  work  is  towards  the  bottom, 
this  is  not  a  disadvantage.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  reten¬ 
tive  loam,  and  grows  vegetables  remarkably  well,  as 
witness  the  Brassica  tribe.  Sutton’s  new  Marrow 
Cabbage  is  a  little  gem  for  early  work,  and  forms 
small,  round,  solid  heads  of  much  value.  Sutton’s 
Dwarf  Curled  Savoy  is  a  fine  strain,  and  the 
Brussels  Sprouts  likewise  win  approval. 

Fruits  are  not  doing  well  except  here  and  there, 
the  cause  being  due  to  previous  mismanagement. 
Tomatos  ripen  splendidly  on  the  walls,  and  possess, 
I  think,  a  better  flavour  than  those  cultivated  under 
glass. 

About  400  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  in  pots, 
and  these  are  in  the  best  of  health,  and  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  a  similar  batch  last  year  at  Dunoon. 
Mr.  Fraser  is  now  busy  housing  them — September 
20th — in  a  lofty  vinery,  from  which  a  good  crop  of 
Black  Hamburgh,  Alicante,  and  Gros  Colman  has 
been  harvested.  Other  houses  of  various  kinds  are 
well  stocked,  but  Coldra  is  not  rich  in  glass  struc¬ 
tures.  There  is,  however,  a  very  good  collection  of 
Ferns,  especially  of  Adiantum,  A.  Capillus-Veneris, 
var.  imbricata,  being,  perhaps,  the  most  eminently 
beautiful.  A  long  range  of  hills  at  the  back  of  the 
gardens  affords  fine  views  of  other  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains,  the  Sugarloaf,  1,852  ft.  high,  near  Abergavenny, 
being  clearly  perceptible.  The  immediate  prospects 
are  also  very  fine,  for  just  beneath  one's  feet  lies  the 
valley  of  the  Usk,  with  its  swift  ebb  and  flow  and 
its  tortuous  windings.  In  the  midst  of  this  valley 
calmly  reposes  the  old-world  *■  city  ”  of  Caerleon, 
which  is  so  interesting  and  so  worthy  of  notice  as  to 
deserve  a  separate  chapter. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W.  [Its 
horticultural  history,  especially  if  the  city  has  re¬ 
tained  any  links  with  the  past,  ought  to  be  highly 
interesting. — Ed.] 

- .|. 

SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL.— October  nth. 
There  was  a  great  variety  of  material  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday 
last,  all  the  tables  being  well  filled.  Very  con¬ 
spicuous  were  the  groups  of  Nepenthes,  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododen¬ 
drons  of  the  Javan  type,  Roses,  perennial  Asters  and 
Orchids,  particularly  the  group  of  Dendrobium  for- 
mosum  giganteum.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  also 
present  in  considerable  quantities. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Hudson),  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  W.,  had  a 
splendid  group  of  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum 
consisting  of  thirty  plants,  and  accompanied  by  a 
photograph  of  thirty-four  plants  taken  in  the  orchard 
house  at  home,  where  they  were  suspended  close  to 
the  glass  with  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  One  plant 
carried  sixty-four  flowers  and  another  had  over 
forty.  The  flowers  were  also  of  fine  size  and 
attracted  a  great  amount  of  attention  amongst 
growers,  connoisseurs  and  others.  Some  of  the 
plants  were  imported  less  than  two  years  ago,  yet 
some  of  the  baskets  in  which  they  were  grown  con¬ 
tained  seedlings  of  the  same  species  with  stems  3  in. 
long  or  more,  one  plant  being  near  the  flowering 
stage.  He  also  had  some  fine  pieces  of  Odontoglos- 
sum  grande,  carrying  five  to  six  flowers  on  a  scape ; 
also  Vanda  kimballiana.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  staged  a 
small  collection  of  Orchids  along  with  their  fine 
toliage  plants.  They  had  the  late  flowering  Mil- 
tonia  vexillaria  Leopoldii,  the  delicately  coloured 
Habenaria  carnea,  Stenoglottis  longifolia,  Sacco- 
labium  curvifolium  penangianum,  &c. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  an  attractive 
group  of  Masdevallia  tovarensis  in  small  pots  and 
flowering  abundantly,  together  with  some  pieces  of 
Cypripedium  spicerianum.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  had  an  interesting 
exhibit  of  select  Orchids,  including  such  things  as 
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Epidendrum  porphyreum,  Habenaria  militaris,  with 
scarlet  flowers;  the  handsome  Cypripedium  regale 
and  C.  Lawrebel.  Very  pretty  was  Mfltonia 
lamarckiana,  a  supposed  natural  hybrid  between  M. 
Candida  and  M.  Clowesii.  An  interesting  object  les¬ 
son  was  afforded  by  Laelia  pumila  and  L.  praestans 
pprpurea.  The  former  is  distinguished  by  the 
straight  tube  of  its  lip,  with  its  sides  only  slightly 
folded  over  one  another.  L.  praestans  has  a  strongly 
carved  tube  and  side  lobes  so  strongly  folded  over 
one  another  that  they  cannot  be  spread  open  without 
breaking  them. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  En¬ 
field  and  Clapton,  staged  a  group  of  Orchids,  in¬ 
cluding  grand  varieties  of  Cymbidium  traceyanum, 
Vanda  caerulea  and  Cattleya  bowringiana.  They 
also  showed  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  album, 
Cycnoches  cblorochilum  and  the  extremely  pretty 
and  rare  Dendrobium  Lowii,  which  is  yellow,  with 
an  orange-scarlet  beard  on  the  lip.  (Bronze  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
two  magnificent  bigeneric  hybrids,  tamely,  Laelio- 
cattleya  dominiana  langleyensis  and  Lc.  Nysa.  The 
former  had  the  larger  and  more  richly  coloured  lip. 
Laelia  splendens,  also  a  hybrid,  has  a  magnificent 
crimson  purple  lip,  edged  white.  Denbrobium 
rhodostoma  was  both  pretty  and  well  grown. 

Walter  Cobb,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Howes), 
Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells,  exhibited  a  splendid 
piece  of  Vanda  sanderiana,  carrying  in  the  aggregate 
51  flowers,  for  which  a  Cultural  Commendation  was 
awarded.  He  also  received  a  similar  award  for  two 
plants  of  Laelia  praestans  both  well  flowered.  He 
had  two  hybrid  Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
showed  Sophrocattleya  Cleopatra,  having  crimson- 
red  flowers.  ;j-  ■  s 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  staged  the  new  Laeliocaitleya,  Henry 
Greenwood,  a  very  showy  tbiDg  ;  also  Cypripedium 
Charlesworthii  magnificum  and  Vanda  concolor. 

fe.  B.  Baker,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Fullertcn), 
26,  Palace  Road,  Roupell  Park,  Streatham,  received 
a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a  grand  piece  ot 
Odoatoglossom  grande  bearing  25  flowers. 

E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone),  Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  also  received  a 
Cultural  Commendation  for  a  large  piece  of 
Angraecum  ichneumoneum  in  a  basket. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  doorway  a  large  and 
representative  group  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  in 
superb  condition  was  put  up  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea.  The 
plants,  which  had  been  all  lifted  from  the  open 
ground  and  potted  up,  were  about  sixty  strong,  and 
were  all  exceedingly  full  of  flower,  the  flowers  them¬ 
selves  being  bright  and  showy.  The  group  well 
demonstrated  the  great  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  genus,  as  well  as  the  great  value  of  many  of  its 
members  for  decorative  purposes.  In  all  some 
thirty-three  distinct  forms  were  submitted,  of  which 
A.  Novae  Angliae  pulchellus,  A.  N.  A.  rubra,  A.  N. 
A.(  roseus,  A.  caerulescens,  A.  cordifolius,  A.  c. 
major,  A.  Coomtes  Fishacre,  A.  vimineus,  A.  laevis 
arcturus,  A.  paniculatus  W.  J.  Grant,  and  A.  longi- 
folius  formosus  were  some  of  tde  best.  Spikes  of 
about  a  dozen  forms  of  Kniphofia  were  dotted  about 
and  added  a  lot  of  colour  to  the  group.  A  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  deservedly  awarded  for  this  fine 
display. 

Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd  ,  Hale  Farm  Nur¬ 
series,  Tottenham,  N.,  staged  a  small  but  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  flowers,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
some  very  high-class  single  Dahlias,  and  the  noble 
Helianthus  multiflorus  Woolley  Dcd.  A  few  spikes 
of  Nerines  were  also  shown. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts, 
sent  a  group  of  Roses,  made  up  both  of  cut  blooms 
and  plants  in  pots.  Of  the  latter  there  were  some 
healthy  and  shapely  specimens  shown.  Of  the  cut 
blooms  the  best  samples  were  of  Mrs.  Sbarman 
Crawford,  Ulrich  Brunner  Fils  and  Caroline  Testout. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

One  of  the  great  features  of  the  show  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  group  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane,  Upper  Ed¬ 
monton.  These  plants, which  were  obtained  trom  cut¬ 
tings  taken  no  further  back  than  the  end  of  last  April, 
were  shapely  plants  with  a  profusion  of  flower,  the 
flowers  themselves  being  remarkably  large  and  rich 
coloured.  The  Begonias  were  set  up  in  highly 
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artistic  fashion  with  Bouvardias,  Ferns  and  other 
foliage  plants.  Two  graceful  arches  of  Lygodium 
japonicum  looked  exceedingly  effective,  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  trophy,  a  huge  basketful  of  the  Begonias  on  a 
3-ft.  stand  gave  height  and  finish  to  the  group.  It 
was  supported  by  other  stands  of  varying  heights. 
(Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  had  a  showy  ex¬ 
hibit  of  cut  sprays  of  Physalis  Franchetli,  also 
samples  of  their  strain  of  Pentstemons.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

The  group  of  new  plants  sent  by  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  included  a  number  of 
nice  specimens  of  Acalypha  Sanderi,  also  Dracaena 
godseffiana,  and  D.  sanderiana. 

From  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  came  a  capital  display  of  Roses,  both 
plants  and  cut  flowers.  The  blooms  were  bright  and 
the  petals  of  excellent  substance.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

An  interesting  exhibit  of  cut  Lobelias  and  Pent¬ 
stemons  came  from  Mr.  W.  Baio,  gardener  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 
The  well-known  L.  Queen  Victoria  was  shown  side  by 
side  with  the  rich  L.  Crimson  Gem,  and  the  bright 
and  beautiful  L.  Carmine  Gem, 

The  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  shown  by 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  were  as  ever  much 
admired.  The  exhibit  on  this  occasion  was  all  of 
plants  amongst  which  were  many  charming  forms. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  group  of  Nepenthes  put  up  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Wythes,  gardener  to  Earl  Percy,  Syon  House,  Brent¬ 
ford,  was  in  every  way  a  creditable  exhibit.  The 
staging  was  executed  in  a  very  tasteful  fashion,  the 
plants  being  elevated  on  stands  of  varying  heights, 
whilst  a  central  row  of  plants  of  Cocos  plumosa 
served  to  give  further  height  and  finish  to  the  group. 
The  groundwork  was  of  Ferns,  smaller  Nepenthes, 
small  Palms  and  Eulalia  japonica  variegata.  There 
were  thirty  forms  of  Nepenthes  shown,  N.  sanguinea, 
N.  phyllamphora,  N.  mixta,  N.  mastersiana,  N. 
dicksoniana,  and  N.  wrigleyana  being  a  few  of  the 
mbst  noteworthy.  In  every  case  the  plants  were 
clean  and  well  grown.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  staged  some  first-rate  cut 
Roses,  Maman  Cochet  and  The  Bride  being  in  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  condition  for  the  lateness  of  the  season. 

A  batch  of  ihe  pretty  Anthurium  crystallinum 
illustris  was  sent  by  Mr.  R.  Gulzow,  The  Melbourne 
Nursery,  Bexley  Heath. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  sent  samples  of  his  Simple  Chrysanthemum 
tube  and  support,  a  handy  and  simple  contrivance. 
He  also  had  blooms  of  Chrysanthemum  Early 
Market  White. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee 
a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C. 
Blick,  gardener  to  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  The 
Warren,  Hayes,  Kent,  for  three  dozen  dishes  of  first- 
rate  Pears.  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Beurre  Hardy, 
DoyennS  Boussock,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Fondante  d'Automne  and  Conseilleur  dela 
Cour  were  the  best  of  these. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Rickwood,  gardener  to  the  Dowager 
Lady  Freak,  Fulwell  Park,  Twickenham,  received  a 
Silver  Knightian  Medal  for  seventy  dishes  of  Apples 
and  Pears.  The  fruit  although  small  was  clean.. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  had  a 
magnificent  collection  of  cooking  Apples,  comprising 
100  dishes.  The  fruit  throughout  was  without 
blemish,  of  great  size,  weight  and  good  colour,  and 
we  have  never  seen  a  finer  representative  exhibit  of 
culinary  varieties.  Lord  Grosvenor,  Tibbet's  Pear- 
main,  Emperor  Alexander,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Mere  de  Menage,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Roundway,  Magnum  Bonum,  Stone's 
Beauty  of  Kent  and  The  Queen  are  so  me  of  the  sorts 
that  were  especially  conspicuous  for  size  and  colour, 
although  every  dish  shown  contained  fruit  of 
remarkably  high  quality.  (Silver  Gilt  Knightian 
Medal  ) 

Mr.  G.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  the  Messrs,  de 
Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park,  sent  a  curio  in  the 
form  of  a  double  fruit  of  Melon  Frogmore  Scarlet. 

Messrs.  Jas  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  sent  a  dish  cf 
Strawberry  St.  Joseph  and  the  Crab  Apple  Mrs.  John 
Sedeo,  raised  by  crossing  King  of  the  Pippins  and 
Transcendent  Crab.  Fruiting  sprays  were  also 
shown. 

A  box  of  Peach  Princess  May  came  from  C.  J. 
Shepherd,  Esq.,  Trosby,  Maidstone. 
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Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
were  voted  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  for  a  fine 
table  of  Onions.  There  were  imposing  heaps  of 
huge  bulbs  of  Cranston's  Excelsior  (Cannell's 
Selected  Stock),  Ailsa  Craig,  The  Lord  Keeper, 
Cocoanut  and  Improved  Wroxton. 

A  collection  of  twenty-six  varieties  of  Potatos 
that  came  from  Mr.  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech,  was 
noteworthy  for  the  cleanness  and  good  shape  of 
the  tubers.  Snowdrop,  Clark's  Main  Crop, 
Veitch's  Ash-leaf,  Duke  of  York,  Sutton’s  Abun¬ 
dance  and  Challenge,  were  a  few  of  the  best  sam¬ 
ples  to  be  seen  here.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  — 

October  nth,  12 th  and  13 th. 

The  second  show  of  the  year  of  the  National  Society 
was  opened  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
on  Tuesday,  October  nth,  in  fine,  but  rather  chilly 
weather.  The  display  was  first-rate  from  all  points 
of  view.  Chrysanthemums  have  never  been  better 
shown  in  October,  b^th  size  and  colour  being  above 
the  average.  Mr.  Deverill's  vegetable  show  was  a 
special  feature  that  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
and  in  addition  to  this, there  were  numerous  miscellan¬ 
eous  exhibits  of  fruit,  Chrysanthemums,  and  hardy 
flowers,  perennial  Asters  being,  as  may  be  expected, 
a  prime  constituent  of  the  hardy  flower  exhibits. 

Open  Classes. 

Plants.— There  were  two  entries  for  the  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  and  filling  a  space  of  72  superficial  feet.  The 
first  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Spink,  Summit  Road  Nur¬ 
sery,  Walthamstow,  who  had  a  capital  lot  of  blooms 
on  very  dwarf  plants.  None  of  the  varieties  were 
named,  however.  Cocos  weddeliana  was  used  in  the 
background,  and  the  heart  of  the  group  to  give 
height,  and  the  edging  was  composed  of  Phrynium 
variegatum  and  Crotons,  with  Isolepis  gracilis  in 
front. 

The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Wm.  Howe,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Sir  Henry  Tate,  Bart.,  Park  Hill,  Streat¬ 
ham  Common,  who  had  a  taller  and  more  massive 
group,  but  there  was  less  flower  and  it  was  rather 
crowded.  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Ferns,  Asparagus 
and  Eulalias  furnished  the  foliage  element,  there 
being  also  a  background  of  Bamboos.  Mme.  G. 
Henry,  the  fine  white  Chrysanthemum,  was  very 
good  here. 

Cut  Flowers. — There  were  four  entries  for  24 
blooms  of  Japanese,  in  not  less  than  18  varieties,  the 
first  prize  going  to  Mr.  James  Brookes,  gardener  to 
W.  J.  Newman,  Esq.,  Totteridge  Park,  Herts,  who 
had  a  superb  stand,  the  flowers  being  both  large, 
of  great  depth,  and  of  good  colour.  Mme.  G. 
Henry,  Oceana,  Mrs.  H.  Payne,  John  Seward,  Mme. 
Alf.  Moulin,  Reine  d'Angleterre,  Vicomte  R.  de 
Chezelles,  Elthorne  Beauty,  Sunstone,  Mutual 
Friend,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  W.  Seward,  Emily 
Silsbury,  Miss  Ella  Curtis,  Edith  Tabor,  Master  H. 
Tucker,  Phoebus  and  Australia.  All  these  blooms 
were  as  large  as  we  are  used  to  see  them  in 
November. 

The  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith, 
Claremont  Nursery,  Woking,  but  the  blooms  were 
not  so  uniformly  good  as  in  the  first  prize  stand, 
although  there  were  some  grand  samples  in  the  back 
row.  Mr.  R.  Jones,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Smitb- 
Ryland,  Esq.,  Birford  Hill,  Warwick,  was  third. 

In  the  smaller  c;ass  for  12  blooms  of  Japanese, 
distinct,  six  competitors  staged.  Mr.  John  Fulford, 
gardener  to  F.  D.  Lambert,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Moor  Hall, 
Cookham,  Berks,  led,  with  a  capital  stand  in  which 
the  varieties  Mrs.  J.  Shrimpton,  J.  Lewis,  Oceana, 
M.  Panckoucke,  Elthorne  Beauty,  M.  G.  Biron, 
Reine  d’  Angleterre,  Mrs.  D.  Brewer,  Ella  Curtis 
and  Isertle  were  in  good  form. 

Mr.  R  Jones  took  second  place  with  a  stand  but 
little  inferior;  whilst  Mr.  James  Brookes  won  the 
third. 

Six  stands  of  six  Japanese,  distinct,  were  sub¬ 
mitted.  Mr.  J.  Brookes  was  first,  showing  Elthorne 
Beauty,  Mme.  Alf.  Moulin,  Miss  Ella  Curtis,  Mme. 
G.  Henry,  Oceana  and  Mrs.  H.  Payne.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Foster,  Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Havant,  was 
second  ;  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Nash,  gardener  to  F.  A, 
Wellesley,  Ecq.,  Honey  Pots, Woking,  Surrey,  third. 

There  were  six  entries  for  six  blooms  of  one 
Japanese  variety.  Mr.  R.  Gladwell,  gardener  to 
Sydney  Smith,  Esq.,  Werndale  Hall,  South  Nor¬ 
wood,  S.E  ,  won  with  a  magnificent  stand  of  Mme. 
G.  Bruant.  Mr.  James  Brookes  was  second  with 
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Mme.  G.  Henry;  and  Mr.  Benj.  Nash,  third,  with 
Edith  Tabor. 

Although  it  is  yet  very  early  for  incurved  blooms 
there  were  four  entries  for  six  blooms  in  not  less  than 
three  varieties.  Mr.  Robert  Bassil,  gardener  to  D. 
H.  Evans,  Esq.,  Shooter’s  Hill  House,  Pangbourne, 
was  first,  his  sorts  being  M.  R.  Bahuant  (four 
blooms),  D.  B.  Crane  and  Baron  Hirsch.  Mr.  T. 
Robinson,  gardener  to  W.  Lawrence,  Esq  ,  J.P., 
Elsfield  House,  Holliogbourne,  Kent,  was  second ; 
and  Mr.  R.  Jones,  third. 

Only  one  competitor,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  gardener  to 
A.  N.  Stephens,  Esq.,  Holmbush,  Hendon,  N.W., 
staged  twelve  bunches  of  pompon  varieties,  in  not 
less  than  six  varieties  and  three  blooms  to  the  bunch. 
Mr.  Cook  received  second  prize. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  gardener  to  L.  Boney,  Esq., 
Southwood  House,  Highgate,  won  for  six  similar 
sized  bunches  of  pompons,  distinct,  Nellie  Rainford, 
Vesuve,  La  Vogue  and  Mdlle.  E.  Dordan  being  really 
good.  Miss  R.  Debenham,  St.  Peters,  St.  Albans, 
was  second ;  and  Mr.  S.  T.  Cook,  third. 

Vases  and  Epergnes. — The  class  for  two  vases 
of  Chrysanthemums,  holding  twelve  large  blooms 
each,  with  any  suitable  foliage,  brought,  out  three 
entries.  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq., 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  won  with  two  grand  vases 
of  giant  flowers;  Mr.  J.  Brookes  was  second;  and 
Mr.  Norman  Davis,  The  Vineries,  Framfield,  Sussex, 
was  third. 

The  class  for  a  vase  of  pompon  blooms  set  up  with 
foliage  was  a  highly  popular  one,  for  no  fewer  than 
six  exhibitors  entered.  An  exceedingly  elegant  and 
tasteful  combination  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Green,  Jun., 
The  Nurseries,  Harold  Wood,  Essex,  won  the  first 
award.  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  gardener  to  T.  Boney,  Esq., 
Southwood  House,  Highgate  was  second  with  a 
much  larger  and  more  imposing  but  less  elegant  vase. 
Mr.  D.  M.  Hayler,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Langworthy, 
Gey's  House,  Maidenhead,  was  third. 

There  was  a  stiff  competition  for  the  three 
epergnes  of  Chrysanthemums  suitable  for  table  de¬ 
coration,  all  of  the  lots  submitted  being  good,  and 
several  of  them  remarkably  so.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane, 

4,  Woodview  Terrace,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N., 
was  the  winning  competitor  here,  his  epergnes  show¬ 
ing  a  marvellously  rich  and  effective  combination  of 
crimson,  gold  and  green.  Mr.  W.  GreeD,  Jun., 
Harold  Road,  Essex,  was  second,  crimson  and  gold 
again  being  the  favourite  colours.  The  third  prize 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Stoke  Newington, 
N. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  was  also  first  for  the  single  vase 
of  Chrysanthemums  with  foliage.  Mr.  A.  Taylor, 

5,  Vernon  Terrace,  East  Finchley,  was  second,  and 
Mr.  D.  M.  Hayler,  third. 

Miss  Nellie  Erlebach,  assistant  to  Mr.  J.  R. 
Chard,  secured  first  award  for  the  table  of  bouquets, 
wreaths,  sDrays,  buttonholes,  and  other  floral  de¬ 
vices,  illustrating  the  decorative  value  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum.  This  table  presented  a  most  imposing 
aspect.  Two  handsomely  decorated  arches  joined 
alternate  corners  of  the  table,  a  large  basket  of 
flowers  being  slung  from  their  point  of  intersection 
in  the  middle,  about  5  ft.  from  the  surface  of  the 
table.  The  collection  of  wreaths,  crosses  and 
shower  bouquets  bore  evidence  of  great  artistic 
skill  in  execution. 

The  second  prize  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  J. 
Emberson,  Grove  Road  Nursery,  High  Street, 
Edmonton,  the  centrepiece  in  this  case  being  a  huge 
bouquet  on  an  elegant  stapd,  the  top  of  the  bouquet 
being  fully  6  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  table. 
Amateur's  Classes. 

Mr.  R.  Gladwell  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve 
blooms  of  Japanese  in  not  less  than  six  varieties, 
but  his  stand  well  deserved  the  first  prize  it  received. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Lady  Byron,  Reine  d’  Angleterre, 
Mme.  G.  Henry,  Mme.  G.  Bruant,  and  Phoebus 
were  the  best  blooms. 

Mr.  R.  Gladwell  was  also  first  for  six  Japanese, 
distinct,  showing  six  grand  flowers.  Mr.  W.  Perrin 
gardener  to  C.  W.  Richardson,  Esq  ,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk, 
third. 

In  another  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese, 
distinct,  Mr.  W.  G.  P.  Clark,  Verulam  Road, 
Hitchio,  Herts,  came  to  the  front,  but  many  of  his 
flowers  were  rather  thin.  Mutual  Friend,  Emily 
Silsbury,  and  Phoebus  were  the  best.  Mr.  Henry 
Love,  1,  Melville  Terrace,  Sandown,  Isle  of.  W;ght, 
was  second.  '7  ..  ,  • 


Mr.  William  Amies,  South  Ashford,  Kent,  was 
first  for  six  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  G.  P.  Clark 
being  second. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons  in  six 
varieties  Miss  R.  Debenham  won  second  place.  Mr. 
E.  W.  Coote,  gardener  to  W.  Haward,  Esq., 
Learesden,  Weybridge,  coming  in  third. 

In  another  competition  for  twelve  bunches  of 
Pompons  in  six  varieties,  the  only  entry  was  from 
Mr.  A.  Taylor,  5  Vernon  Terrace,  East  Finchley,  to 
whom  the  second  prize  was  given. 

Mr.  Deverill’s  Special  Prizes. 

Mr.  Henry  Deverill’s  "annual  exhibition  of  pedigree 
Onions  and  other  choice  vegetables,”  was,  for  the 
first  time,  removed  from  Banbury  and  beid  in  con¬ 
junction  with  this  show. 

Open  Classes. — Mr.  Wm.  Fyfe,  Lockinge  Gar¬ 
dens,  Wantage,  led  the  way  for  the  best  twelve  of 
Ailsa  Craig  or  Cocoanut  Onions.  His  samples  of 
Ailsa  Craig  were  gigantic  and  aggregated  30  lb.  in 
weight.  Mr.  John  Masterton,  Weston  House  Gar¬ 
dens,  Shipston-on-Stour,  was  second ;  Mr.  T. 
Wilkins,  Inwood  Gardens,  Henstridge,  third  ;  Mr. 
H.  Keep,  The  Gardens,  Farringdon  House,  Farring¬ 
ton,  Berks,  fourth.  There  were  eight  entries  in  this 
class. 

There  were  ten  entries  for  six  bulbs  of  either  of 
the  varieties  previously  named.  Mr.  W.  Fyfe  was 
again  first ;  with  Mr.  John  Masterton  as  second  ;  Mr. 
T.  Wilkins,  third ;  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Martin,  gardener 
to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Leigh,  Stoneleigh  Abbey, 
Kenilworth,  fourth. 

For  twelve  bulbs  of  either  Anglo-Spanish,  Lord 
Keeper,  Royal  Jubilee,  or  Rousham  Park  Hero, 
there  were  six  lots  staged.  Mr.  W.  Fyfe  was  first 
with  a  very  heavy  lot  of  Lord  Keeper,  the  bulbs 
being  also  clean  and  shapely  ;  Mr.  T.  Wilkins  was 
second  with  Anglo-Spanish ;  Mr.  Keep,  third  with 
Rousham  Park  Hero ;  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Martin,  fourth 
with  Anglo-Spanish. 

Four  lots  of  Deverill’s  Improved  Wroxton  Onion 
competed,  the  first  prize  goiDg  to  Mr.  T.  Wilkins  ; 
the  second  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Wyton,  Crookley  Hall, 
Garstang;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  William  Maybury. 

Six  samples  of  Deverill’s  Oxonian  Leek  were  shown 
from  seven  quarters,  Mr.  David  Gibson,  gardener  to 
J.  B.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  Coombe  Cottage,  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  being  first  with  a  very  weighty  lot ;  Mr. 
R.  Lye,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kingsmill,  Sydmonton 
Court,  Newbury,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  third. 

There  were  twelve  entries  for  six  roots  of 
Deverill’s  Intermediate  Carrot,  the  first  award 
going  to  Mr.  John  Masterton;  the  second  to  Mr.  T. 
Wilkins,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Noah  Kneller,  Mals- 
hanger  Gardens,  Basingstoke. 

Twelve  Improved  Hollow-Crown  Parsnips  were 
shown  from  five  sources.  Mr,  E.  Beckett  was  a 
good  first,  Mr.  R.  Lye  second,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Wells, 
Tysoe,  Kineton,  Warwjck,  third. 

Three  lots  of  six  sticks  of  Aylesbury  Red  Celery 
were  shown,  the  first  prize  lot  being  contributed  by 
Mr.  E.  Beckett.  The  second  prize  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
J.  Bowerman,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Hoare,  Esq.,  Hack- 
wood  Paik,  Basingstoke  ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Jno. 
MacDonald,  The  Gardens,  Brook  House,  Fleet, 
Hants. 

|  No  fewer  than  ten  lots  of  twelve  roots  of  Middle- 
ton  Park  Favourite  Beet  appeared  on  the  tables. 
Mr.  E.  Beckett  scored  another  well-merited  first, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bowerman  was  second,  and  Mr.  George 
Wells  third. 

Fiye  entries  of  twelve  fruits  of  Glenhurst  Favourite 
Tomato  competed,  Mr.  Beckett  again  heading  the 
list  of  competitors.  He  was  followed  in  order  of 
mention  by  Mr.  T.  Wilkins  and  Mr.  J.  Bowerman. 

|  The  six  collections  of  eight  kinds  of  vegetables 
that  were  staged  contained  some  of  the  finest  vege¬ 
tables  that,  have  ever  been  seen  at  the  Aquarium  or 
anywjiere.  else.  Mr.  E.  Beckett  was  first,  his 
Tomatos,  Cautiflower,  Celery,  Carrots,  Onions, 

,  Leeks,  Potatos  and  Beetroot  being  remarkably  good. 
Mr.  R.  Lye  was  second,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Pope,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Highclere  Castle,  New- 
!  bury,  third,  both  having  capital  collections. 

1  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Classes. — Three 
collections  of  eight  kinds  of  vegetables  were  con- 
j  tributed.  Mr,  George  Wells  was  adjudged  first ; 
1  Mr.  B.  Horton,  Tysoe,  near  Warwick,  second  ;  and 
I  Mr.  Robert  Summers,  Cemetery  Lodge,  Birming- 
I  ham  Road,  Warwick,  third. 


There  was  a  remarkably  brisk  competition  for 
twelve  bundles  of  any  of  Deverill’s  Pedigree  Onions, 
for  thirteen  lots  competed.  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett? 
Bower  Farm,  Havering  Park,  Romford,  Essex,  was 
first  with  Ailsa  Craig;  Mr.  James  Bell,  80,  High 
Street,  Berkhampstead,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Bell, 
83,  Main  Street,  Cockermouth,  third,  both  with  the 
same  variety.  •• 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits.  , 

These  were  numerous  and  very  effective.  Some  of 
them  were  accommodated  in  the  gallery,  but  thq 
ground  floor  of  the  hall  contained  the  greater  part.  . 

In  the  gallery  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Fores( 
Hill,  S.E.,  had  a  splendid  table  of  hardy  fruit,  com: 
prising  135  distinct  varieties  of  Apples,  and  15  sorts 
of  Pears.  The  table  was  very  attractively  laid  out 
and  decorated  with  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  The 
centrepiece  was  a  huge  pyramid  of  fruit  4  ft.  high, 
surmounted  by  a  crown  of  Crataegus  Pyracantha, 
All  the  fruit  was  clean,  shapely  and  well  finished, 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal.)  At  the  top  of  the  staircase  was 
a  superb  decorative  exhibit  of  Dahlias  from  Messrs, 
T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham’, 
N.  The  centre  was  a  huge  cone  nearly  7  ft.  iq 
height,  composed  of  Cactus  varieties,  surmounted  by 
a  tuft  of  Bamboos.  A  smaller  cone,  but  of  pompon 
varieties,  occupied  each  of  the  four  corners,  for  the 
group  was  square  in  shape.  Eulalias,  Bamboos  and 
Aralia  Sieboldii  were  freely  used  to  tone  down  the 
bright  hues  of  the  flowers.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  E.  Beckett  had  a  very  meritorious  display  of 
bunches  of  cut  sprays  of  perennial  Asters,  set  out 
on  a  table  measuring  36  ft.  by  6  ft.  (Silver  Gilt 
Medal.) 

A  table  of  similar  size  was  filled  with  the  same 
handsome  autumn  flowers,  this  time  from  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  who,  judging  from 
appearances,  has  an  exceedingly  rich  collection. 
Such  forms  as  A.  Amellus  Framfieldi,  A.  Coombes 
Fishacre,  A.  polyphyllus,  A.  laevis,  A.  W.  J.  Grant, 
A.  cordifolius  elegans,  A.  vimineus  and  A.  Novi 
Belgii  Apolle  were  particularly  fine  and  well 
flowered.  (Gold  Medal.) 

A  comprehensive  display  of  cut  hardy  flowers  was 
staged  by  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  of  Banbury,  who  grows 
flowers  almost  as  well  as  he  does  vegetables.  Sun¬ 
flowers,  perennial  Asters,  Gladioli,  Eryngiums  and 
early  Chrysanthemums  were  all  bright  and  good. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

A  very  pretty  table  of  fruit,  plants  and  Onions  was 
put  up  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate, 
N.  Tree  Carnations  formed  two  pretty  clumps  in 
the  centre  of  the  table,  and  the  pretty  Saxifraga 
Fortunei  was  also  very  noteworthy  here.  The  fruit, 
which  comprised  Apples  and  Pears,  was  throughout 
clean,  shapely  and  well  finished.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Finches,  of  3,  Crown  Buildings,  Crown 
Street,  Camberwell,  S.E.,  displayed  his  admirably 
finished  labels  on  a  stand  that  was  handsomely 
decorated  with  plants  and  flowers. 

Mr.  J.  Hawes,  4,  Glaskin  Villas,  Lea  Bridge  Road, 
Clapton,  N.E.,  had  on  view  a  table  of  his  ingenious 
and  exceedingly  handy  cans. 

A  Silver  Medal  went  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  for  a 
table  of  cut  Chrysanthemums.  There  were  some 
very  fine  blooms  amongst  these,  including  samples  of 
such  varieties  as  Madame  Paladine,  Mother,  Le 
Grande  Dragon,  Lady  Ellen  Clarke,  Autumn  Glory, 
Madame  Fortune  and  Ella  Curtis.  A  number  of 
blooms  of  that  fine  yellow  incurved,  Lord  Coleridge, 
was  a  very  conspicuous  feature.  Two  huge  bunches 
of  Queen  of  the  Earlies  were  likewise  very  imposing. 
Mr.  Godfrey  also  had  a  table  of  perpetual  or  winter 
blooming  Carnations,  set  up  with  their  own  foliage, 
and  sprays  of  Asparagus  on  a  very  handsome  green 
I  cloth.  Lady  Doreen  Long,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Lloyd,  Ex- 
mouth  Gem,  Lady  Gertrude  Rolle,  Flora  Hill  and 
Triumph  were  some  of  the  best  of  these  fine  flowers 
;  which  Mr.  Godfrey  grows  so  well, 
j  From  Mr.  John  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  came  a 
;  number  of  trays  of  cut  blooms  of  the  excellent  strains 
of  single  and  double  tuberous  Begonias  grown  at  the 
West  Wickham  Nurseries  and  picked  from  the  open 
ground.  The  Begonias  were  backed  up  by  Ferns, 
Coleuses,  Crotons  and  other  foliage  plants. 

.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  se.t 
up  a  beautiful  group  of  Cannas,  of  many  varied 
I  colours.  The  plants  were  intermixed  with  large 
sprays  of  Polygonum  molle,  the  graceful 
white  flowers  of  which  made  a  pleasing  set  off 
to  the  Cannas,  which  included  Maritz  Jacob,  Quqep 
|  Charlotte,  Duke  of  York  and  other  fine  things, 
i  (Silver  Medal.) 
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Messrs.  S.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  Middle¬ 
sex,  had  a  table  of  Apples,  Pears  and  ornamental 
Crabs.  Pott’s  Seedling  and  Alfriston  Apples  were 
in  fine  condition. 

Mr.  H.  Berwick,  Sidmouth  Nurseries,  Sidmouth, 
Devon,  had  a  long  table  of  beautifully  coloured 
Apples  displayed  in  baskets  and  plates.  In  the 
centre  was  a  mound  of  fruits  around  a  Palm  and 
brightened  with  cut  flowers  of  Amaryllis  Bella¬ 
donna.  He  also  had  Pears,  Medlars,  Quinces  and 
ornamental  Crabs  distributed  amongst  the  fine  dis¬ 
play  of  Apples.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  exhibited  a  very  large  group  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  intermixed  with  Bamboos,  Crotons, 
Araucarias  and  other  fine  foliage  plants.  In  front 
of  the  largest  and  principal  sloping  bank  of  plants 
were  five  small  circular  groups  intended  to  break 
and  diversify  the  outline  ofithe  larger  one,  and  in 
this  respect  the  intention  was  entirely  successful, 
for  the  group  as  a  whole  was  entirely  unlike  any¬ 
thing  seen  here  before.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  had  a  table  of  large 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  intermixed  with  sprays 
of  Polygonum  molle  and  other  flowers. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  Cactus  and  show 
Dahlias.  Amongst  the  former  he  had  fine  trusses 
of  Starfish,  Fusilier,  Eastern  Queen,  Britannia,  Miss 
A.  Jones,  Fantasy  and  Island  Queen.  All  the  best 
show  Dahlias  were  represented.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  Company,  Ipswich,  set  up 
a  large  stand  of  their  specialities  against  the  large 
vase  in  the  western  end  of  the  building.  Pure 
Ichthemic  Guano  was  much  in  evidence,  and  inter¬ 
mixed  with  pictures,  Ferns,  Palms,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  other  subjects. 

- -1- 

Questions  add  xnsaeRS. 

Books  on  Trees  and  Forestry. — fohn  McLean-. 
There  is  a  book  entitled  “  Practical  Forestry,”  by 
A.  D.  Webster,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Rider  & 
Co.,  14,  Bartholomew  Close,  London.  E  C.  The 
first  edition  is  3s.  6d.,  and  the  second  5s.  The  book 
contains  much  information  relating  to  the  practical 
work  in  woods  and  forests.  Another  work  by  the 
same  author,  and  entitled  "  Hardy  Coniferous 
Trees "  gives  a  short  description  of  all  the  more 
important  Conifers  and  their  varieties  grown  in  this 
country,  together  with  short  chapters  on  propaga¬ 
tion,  selections  for  particular  soils,  and  other 
matters.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson  & 
Co.,  34,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E  C.  Price, 
3s.  6d. 

Cleaning  Glass  outside  Greenhouses.— Z.  Y.  X. : 

It  would  require  an  analytical  chemist  to  tell  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  substance  that  adheres 
so  firmly  to  the  pieces  of  glass  sent  us.  It  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  burnt  in,  and  almost  defies  being 
scraped  off  with  a  knife.  Surely  the  black  substance 
must  have  been  accumulating  for  years.  Surely 
there  must  be  chemical  works  in  your  neighbourhood 
to  produce  such  an  effect.  It  passes  our  experience 
as  well  as  that  of  others  who  have  large  areas  of 
glass  under  their  care.  Occasionally  we  have  seen 
soft  soap  and  warm  water  used  with  good  effect,  but 
as  a  rule  and  particularly  where  the  glass  is  extensive 
the  method  of  washing  with  a  mop  dipped  in  water, 
and  then  washing  down  the  glass  with  water  from  a 
hose  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  the  glass  clear  and 
bright.  We  would  suggest  that  you  should  make 
another  trial  later  on,  after  we  have  had  a  fair  amount 
of  rain,  so  that  the  black  material  may  have  had  a 
chance  of  getting  loosened  naturally.  A  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  soft  soap  in  hot  water  might  be  tried,  rubbing 
the  glass  well  with  a  mop.  Dull  or  moist  weather 
should  always  be  selected  for  the  operation.  As  the 
work  goes  on  you  should  wash  down  the  glass  with  a 
garden  engine  or  hose,  before  the  black  material 
dries  on  again. 

Dahlias  that  have  not  Flowered  —  Bulbs :  You 
will  be  quite  safe  in  using  the  tubers  of  Dahlias  that 
have  been  planted  thickly  and  did  not  flower.  Such 
roots  are  even  better  than  those  which  have  been 
liberally  fed  and  grown  for  exhibition  purposes,  or 
for  mere  garden  decoration.  The  tubers  are  firmer 
and  usually  keep  better  than  the  more  succulent 
ones  just  mentioned.  If  you  had  plunged  them,  pots 
and  all,  even  more  thickly  than  you  did,  you  would 
have  had  an  excellent  lot  of  small  tubers  that  could 
be  packed  away  in  the  pots  in  little  space  after 
drying  them  off.  After  the  first  touch  of  frost  and 
the  leaves  get  blackened,  cut  the  stems  down,  lift 
the  tubers  carefully,  dry  them  off  and  store  them  in 
the  usual  way. 

Black  Spot  of  Tomatos  — Bulbs :  You  took  the 
right  course  in  burning  all  fruits  affected  with  the 
black  spot,  and  you  would  do  better  by  removing 
and  burning  such  frUits  when  you  see  the  first  signs 
of  the  disease  This  destroys  the  spores  before 
they  reach  maturity.  The  disease  may  appear  again 
next  year,  but  ii  is  not  particularly  dangerous  in 
bouses  that  are  kept  dry  and  airy,  because  it  spreads 
very  slowly.  Many  other  Tomato  diseases  are  more  , 


to  be  feared  than  black  spot.  Your  precautions  con¬ 
cerning  the  cleansing  of  the  interior  of  the  house  is 
always  good  policy.  The  removal  of  the  soil  is  also 
a  good  thing,  because  next  year’s  Tomatos  will  have 
fresh  material,  less  likely  to  contain  germs  of  the 
sleepy  disease  of  Tomatos.  We  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  use  the  soil  again  for  an  outside  Tomato 
border,  for  the  reason  just  given.  Of  course, 
you  could  guard  against  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  by  applying  manure.  Tomatos  out-of-doors  are 
not,  however,  liable  to  so  many  diseases  as  those 
grown  under  glass.  We  have  seen  them  grown  on 
the  same  fence  for  six  years  in  succession.  The  soil 
is  trenched  and  manured  annually,  the  soil  being 
transferred  to  another  part  of  the  border,  and  soil 
from  thence  is  put  where  the  Tomatos  are  planted. 

Fruits  to  Name — A.  McDonald  :  Apples — 1,  New 
Hawthornden  ;  2,  Round  Winter  Nonsuch  ;  3,  not 
known  ;  4,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  5,  may  be  Scarlet 
Nonpareil ;  6,  Northern  Spy  ;  7,  Dumelow’s  Seed¬ 
ling  ;  8  and  9,  not  known  ;  10,  Tibbett’s  Pearmain  ; 
11,  King  of  the  Pippins.-  E.  P. :  Apples — 1,  Cornish 
Gilliflower ;  2,  Cellini;  3,  King  of  the  Pippins;  4, 
New  Rock  Pippin  ;  5,  Court  Pendu  Plat ;  6,  Court 
of  Wick. — J.  T.  Thurston  :  Apple  Fearn’s  Pippin ; 
Pear  Jersey  Gratioli. — T.F. :  1,  Pear  Beurre  Diel ; 
Apples  — 2,  Dumelow’s  Seedling ;  3,  Cox's  Pomona; 
4,  Hambledon  Deux  Ans  ;  5,  Ribston  Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants.  —  ?.  L.  &•  S. :  The  Field  Meli- 
lot  (Melilotus  arvensis). — Learner  :  1,  Selaginella 
kraussiana  Brownii ;  2,  Selaginella  kraussiana ;  3, 
Pteris  longifolia  ;  4,  Begonia  maculata;  5.  Zebrina 
pendula;  6,  Tradescantia  multiflora  variegata ;  7, 
A  variety  of  Coleus  we  do  not  recognise. — 
E.  C.  H.  D. :  ji,  Cyclamen  neapolitanum  or  the 
Neapolitan  Cyclamen ;  2,  Verbena  venosa  or  the 
strong-veined  Verbena ;  3,  Anemone  japonica  alba 
or  the  White  Japan  Anemone. — R.  B.  :  1,  Pyrus 
Maulei ;  2,  Pyrus  Aria ;  3,  Crataegus  mollis ;  4, 
Crataegus  Pyracantha. — /.  M.  C.  :  1,  Hibiscus 

syriacus  var. ;  2,  Aster  Novi  Belgii  densus  ;  3, 
Hieracium  aurantiacum  ;  4,  Aster  Tradescanti ;  5, 
Aster  ericoides  ;  6,  Aster  diffusus  horizontalis. — 
T.  B.  :  1,  Masdevallia  tovarensis ;  2,  Cypripedium 
Sedeni;  3,  Cypripedium  spicerianum. — G.  Stapleton  : 
1,  Aster  vimineus ;  2,  Aster  diffusus  horizontalis. — 
R.  0 1,  Cobaea  scandens  variegata;  2,  Oxalis 
Ortgiesii ;  3,  Choisya  ternata  ;  4,  Ficus  pumila  or 
the  F.  repens  of  gardens  ;  5,  Not  recognised,  please 
send  flowers;  6,  Physalis  Alkekengi. — Querist-.  1, 
Common  Fumitory  (Fumaria  officinalis)  ;  2,  Field 
Madder  (Sherardia  arvensis)  ;  3,  Buxbaum's  Speed¬ 
well  (Veronica  Buxbaumii). 

Communications  Received.— Patterson.— A.  P. — 
William  Carmichael. — M.  Temple. — J.  Reynolds. — 
T.  S.  Ware. — The  Leeds  Orchid  Co. — The  Rural 
World  Publishing  Co. — J.  B. — M.  Smith. — T.  B.— 
Joe.— C.  L. — Lark. — Geo.  L.  S.— M. — Coe. — Seed¬ 
ling. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Pinehurst  Nurseries,  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina, 
U.S  A. — Broad-leaved  Evergreens,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  Native  Woody  and  Herba¬ 
ceous  Plants  and  Seeds. 

Fredk.  W.  Kelsey,  150,  Broadway,  New  York. 
— Selected  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  and  Plants 
for  Autumn  Planting. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 
— List  of  Roses,  ^Carnations,  Pinks,  and  Tufted 
Pansies. 


TOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

£ 


Nothing  so  profitable  and 
easy  to  grow, 

80  Acres  of  Saleable  Trees. 


THE  BEST  PROCURABLE. 

Lists  Free. 


(HUNDREDS  of  THOUSANDS. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
^Carriage  free  for  Cash  with  order. 
8/-  per  doz.,  60/-  per  100. 
All  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage  forward. 

[imPOTS  From  15/-  a  doz. 

Ornamental  Trees,  01  Acres, 
A  Superb  Collection  of 

Herbaceous  Plants. 
Four  Acres  of  Glass. 
Clematis  (80,000)  from  15/-doz. 
N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at 
slightly  increased  prices. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(Over  170  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock, 
artistically  produced,  containing 
some  hundreds  of  Illustrations, 

•  and  full  of  valuable  information, 
free  on.  receipt  of  3d.  for  postage 
_ Please  mention  this  Paper- 

IICHARD  SMITH  &CP,  WORCESTER 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

October  nth,  1898. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Priori. 


t.  a. 

Apples  ...perbnshtl  2  6 
Filberts  per  100  lbs  40  0 


Cobs  . 40  0 

Grapes,  per  ip .  0  8 

Pine-apples 


— St  Miohael's  9ach  2  6 
Strawberries  per  lb. 
Black  Currants,  per 

half  sieve  0  0 


1.  d.  I  s.  d. 

6  0  Red  Currants,  per  0  0 

0  0  |  halt  sieve 

42  0  Cherries,  per  half 
1  6  sieve  o  0 

Raspberries, per  cwt.  o  0 

7  6  Ripe  Gooseberries, 

per  hall  slave  a  « 

o  0 


s. 

o 


o  o 
o  o 

o  o 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1.  d.  t.  d. 

ArtlchokesGIobedoz.  20  40 
Asparagus, per  bundle  30  80 
Beans,  French,  per 

per  lb.  0916 

Beet . .  per  dozen  1  □ 

Brussels  Sprouts 

per  half  sieve  10  I  6 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  10  13 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  20  30 

Celery . per  bundle  10  16 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  26  36 
Endive,  French,  daz.  16  20 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bunch  0  2 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  10  20 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  13  16 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bnneb  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  10  13 
Seakale...per  basket  16  20 
Small  salad,  pnnnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  20  30 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  10 

Turnips  ....per  bnn.  0  3 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


s.  d. 

Atom  Lilies,  lablms,  3  0 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  o 
Bcnvardlas,  per  bnn.  0  6 
Carnations  doz.blms.  1  c 
„  doz.  bun.  4  o 
Euobaris  ...per  doz  3  0 
Gardenias  ...per  doz  1  0 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  4 
Lilinm  longlflorum 

per  doz.  4 
Lily  of  the  Valley  doz. 

9prays  1 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  1 


s.  i. 
4  o 

3 
0 
2 
8 

4 
2 


060 


050 


2  0 
3  O 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

MaidenhalrFern,i2bs.4  060 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  16  50 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  10  80 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  30  60 
Red  Roses,  per  doz.  to  10 
Roses  (Indoor),  doz,  06  10 
I,  Tea, white,  doz.  10  20 

,,  Peris  .  10  20 

,,  Safrano  .  10  20 

„  (English), 

Pink  Roses,  doz .  10  20 

Smllax,  per  bunch  ...16  20 
Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms . 04  06 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1.  d.  f.  d. 

AiborVitae.per  doz.  12  0  36  0 
Aspidistra,  doz.......  18  o  36  0 

„  specimen  5  0  10  0 
Dracaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  o  30  0 
Dracaena  viridis,doz.  g  0  18  0 
Enonymus,  var.  doz.  6  0  18  0 
Evergreens, lnvar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  012  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  4  0  60 
Ficus  elastlca,  each  10  50 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

eaoh  10  50 


1.  d.  1.  d. 

Ivy  Geraniums, 

per  doz.  40  60 
LUlum  Harrissii, 

per  pot  1620 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  3040 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz.4  0  g  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  0  15  0 
Palmr,  Specimen  ...21  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums  ...  8  0  10  o 
Scarlets  per  doz 3040 
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BARR’S  DAFFODIL  CATALOGUE,  Illustrated,  with 
original  photoeraphs  taken  at  the  Long  Ditton  Nurseries,  and 
containing  a  Descriptive  List  of  all  the  finest  Daffodils  iu 
cultivation,  and  the  Ltest  Novehies  for  1898.  Free  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

A  FEW  FINE  SORTS 

For  Pots  or  Outdoors. 

GOLDEN  SPUR,  a  fine,  large,  deep  golden-yellow  variety, 
per  too,  21/-;  per  doz.,  3/-. 

HENRY  IRVING,  one  of  the  earliest,  very  large  flower, 
fine,  deep  golden-yellow,  per  100,  2:/- ;  per  doz.,  3/-. 

QUEEN  OF  SPAIN,  very  beautiful,  delicate  soft  yellow, 
with  reflexing  petals,  per  ioo,  17/6:  per  doz.,  2/6. 

BICOLOR  HORSFIELDII,  petals  pure  white,  trumpet 
golden,  handsome,  very  early,  per  100, 17/6;  per  doz.,  2/6. 

INCOMPARABILIS  SIR  WATKIN,  a  very  handsome 
large  flower,  petals  sulphur ;  cup  rich  orange-yellow,  per  100, 
25/-;  per  doz.,  3/6. 

BARRII  CONSPICUUS,  broad  yellow  petals,  cup  con¬ 
spicuously  edged  bright  orange- scarlet,  a  beauty  and  a  general 
favourite,  per  100,  17/6;  per  doz.,  2/9. 

LEEDSII  MRS.  LANGTRY,  broad,  white  petals,  large 
white  cup  edged  canary-yellow  and  much  crinkled,  a  pretty 
Daffodil,  and  very  free,  per  100,  3;/- ;  per  doz.,  5/6, 

TRIANDRUS  ALBUS  (Angel’s  Tears’, agem  onrockwork, 
pretty  cream-coloured  flowers,  petals  reflexed,  per  ico.  8/6 ; 
per  doz.,  1/3. 

POETICUS  POETARUM,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
while  Poet’s  Daffodils,  per  100,  12/6;  per  doz.,  1/9. 


BARR’S  GENERAL  BULB  CATALOGUE,  containing  a 
Descriptive  List  of  the  best  Bulbs  and  Tubers  for  autumn 
planting,  and  a  List  of  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  early  forcing. 

Free  on  application. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

12  S 13,  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


GLOXINIAS 


FINEST  MEDAL  COLLECTION 
&  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  to 


JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  West  Norwood,  London 


THE  EXPORT  NURSERIES. 


J.  J.  THOOLEN, 

Bulb  and  Plant  Grower, 

HEEMSTEDE,  NEAR  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND, 


(Formerly  of  Overveen) 

HAS  the  honour  to  inform  readers  that  his  Illustrated  Bulb 
and  Plant  Price  List,  at  lowest  prices,  in  English, 
Autumn,  1898,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application.  No 
charges  tor  packing.  Orders  of  10s.  and  above  entirely  free  to 
destination  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Some  Sorts  of  Bulbs  Noted  Out  Price  List. 


Crocus,  II.  size,  in  fine  mixture 

Crocus,  I.  size,  In  fine  mixture . 

Hyacinths,  mixed,  for  bedding  or  forcing  ... 
Hyacinths,  single,  first  size,  named,  in  several 
best  leading  sorts  (red,  white,  and  blue 
vaiieties),  equal  quantities,  my  selection 
Iris  Kaempferi  (Japan  Iris),  in  fine  mixture  ... 
Iris  Germanica  (Flag  Iris),  in  fine  mixture  ... 

Iris  Siberica,  in  fine  mixture  . 

Iris  Spanish,  in  the  finest  mixture  . 

Lilium  Candidum,  single,  pure  white . 

Montbretia,  croscosmiaeflora,  orange  scarlet 

,,  ,,  yellow . 

Narcissus,  double,  Incomparable,  primrose... 
Narcissus  van  Sion,  single,  yellow  trumpet  ... 
,.  „  „  yellow  cup 

Gladiolus  Marie  Lemoine,  fine . 

Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis,  deep  scarlet 

Scilla  Sibirica  praecox,  intense  blue . 

Tulips,  single  early,  in  the  finest  mixture  ... 
Tulips  double  early,  in  the  finest  mixture  ... 
Due  van  Thol  Tulips,  single,  excellent  for 

early  forciog  . 

Grape  Hyacimhs,  blue  . 

Anemone  Japonica,  rose . 

Hemerocallis  (Day  Lily),  mixed 
Pyrethrum,  fine  double,  pure  white 
Tritoma  uvaria  (Red  Hot  Poker) 

Sparaxis,  in  fine  mixture... 

Funkias,  in  fine  mixture  ... 

Gladiolus  Colvilli,  white  ... 

Hyacinthus  candicans,  white 

Irlspumila,  mixed . 

Lilium  umbellatum,  red  ... 

Snowdrops,  Elwesi . 


Per  100 

..08 
..14 
9  8 


1,000 

6  3 
10  2 
91  8 


40  o 
60  o 
40  o 
5  o 


10  0 
14  0 
23  4 
12  6 

19  2 

20  0 
IO  o 
IO  o 

14  2 

20  0 
5  4 


6  0 

10  to 
45  10 


18  4 


250  Bulbs  of  the  same  kind  will  be  charged  at  the  i  oao  rate  ; 

25  at  the  price  per  100  ;  6  at  the  price  per  doz. 
COLLECTION  D.— For  Spring  Gardening,  containing  1,520 
Bulbs,  £1  is.  Half  this  lor  its. 

COLLECTION  B  .—For  Indoor,  containing  529  Bulbs,  fo  92 
Pots  or  Glasses,  £1  is.  Half  this  for  ns. 


WARE’ 

POPULAR  COLLECTION 

OF 

Spring  Flowering  Bulbs. 

Cheap  Offer,  to  Clear. 


25  Bedding  Hyacinths,  mixed. 

25  Tulips,  Double  mixed. 

25  Tulips,  Single  mixed. 

50  Narcissus  Leedsi  Circe. 

50  Narcissus  Incomparabilis  seedlings. 

25  Narcissus  Double  Yon  Sion. 

100  Scilla  sibirica. 

50  Crocus,  mixed. 

50  Triteleia  uniflora. 

50  Triteleia  uniflora  lilacina. 

100  Ornithogalum  umbellatum. 

50  Muscari  racemosum. 

150  Spanish  Iris,  mixed. 

50  Ranunculus,  mixed. 

25  Winter  Aconites. 

50  Galanthns  Elwesii. 

50  Cbionodoxa  sardensis. 

25  Anemones,  mixed. 

25  Fritillaria  Meleagris. 

25  Anemone  bracteata  plena. 

1,000  Strong  flowering  Bulbs,  as 
above,  ■for  20/- 

Half  the  quantities,  500,  for  10/6. 

CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

Catalogues  free.  Advice  free  rejecting  landscape 
gardening. 


THOS.  S.  WARE, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


NEW  HINTS 

—  FOR  — 

FRUIT  GROWERS. 

“  A  Year’s  Work  on  a  Kent  Fruit  Farm.” 

1/-  Post  Free  from  the  Publishers, 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  CO.,  Maidstone. 


fyt*  1|Nm. 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  OCT.  22nd,  1898. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tut  sday,  October  25th.— Rcyal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meet¬ 
ing  of  committees  at  12  noon. 

Thursday,  October  27th.— Exmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 


foME  Effects  of  the  Late  Drought. — 
The  rain  which  fell  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  last  brought  a  little  relief  to  the 
minds  of  many,  raising  hopes  also  in  the 
East-end  of  London  that  the  water  famine 
could  not  much  longer  continue.  There 
has,  of  course,  been  a  water  famine  in  every 
garden  all  over  the  southern  half  of  Britain 
at  least ;  while  similar  conditions  have 
prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  eastern  side,  as  the  low 
state  of  the  rivers  from  Berwick  to  Aberdeen 
testify.  Atmospheric  moisture,  however, 
in  Scotland,  even  during  the  warmest 


weather  always  prevents  the  soil  from 
being  parched  and  turned  to  dust  in  the 
manner  with  which  we  are  familiar  almost 
every  summer,  wholly  wet  seasons  being 
quite  exceptional  in  the  south.  Even  now 
gardeners  in  England  are  only  too  painfully 
familiar  with  the  effects  of  the  long 
continued  drought,  in  the  parched  and 
brown  state  of  the  lawns  and  pleasure 
grounds,  the  half  fulfilled  promise  of  a  fine 
display  of  various  subjects  bedded  out  for 
the  adornment  of  beds  and  borders,  the 
stunted  condition  of  winter  greens,  where  it 
has  been  impossible  to  attend  to  the  water¬ 
ing  of  everything  that  was  showing  signs  of 
distress,  and  in  many  other  things  we  could 
mention. 

The  rain  we  have  had,  including  some 
copious  showers,  merely  forms  a  temporary 
relief.  When  Lilacs,  Aucubas,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  and  other  ornamental  shrubs 
have  been  flagging  or  even  dying  for  weeks 
past,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  imagine 
that  a  few  hours’  rain  can  moisten  the 
parched  and  baked  or  dusty  soil.  Even 
the  foliage  upon  trees  and  shrubs  tends  to 
hinder  that  moistening  of  the  ground  that 
is  necessary  for  the  continued  existence  of 
the  subjects  planted  upon  it.  Many  far- 
seeing,  observant  and  industrious  gardeners 
make  a  point  of  accomplishing  as  much  of 
the  necessary  planting  and  transplanting 
as  possible  during  early  autumn,  while 
there  is  yet  sufficient  warmth  in  the  ground 
to  encourage  root-formation  in  the  trees 
and  shrubs  that  have  been  moved.  Besides 
the  fact  of  getting  these  things  semi- 
established  before  winter,  there  is  also  the 
advantage  that  a  definiteamount  of  work  has 
been  accomplished  before  the  uncertainties 
of  winter,  and  the  conditions  of  certain 
soils  make  this  accomplishment  doubtful. 
In  face  of  the  dried  up  and  exhausted  con¬ 
dition  of  many  trees  and  shrubs,  it  would 
not  only  be  risky  but  an  extremely  fool¬ 
hardy  thing  to  attempt  the  transplanting  of 
these  things,  while  the  soil  in  which  the 
roots  are  situated  is  still  in  a  dust-dry 
condition.  Even  by  watering  after  planting 
a  large  percentage  of  deaths  would  have  to 
be  faced.  The  next  best  thing  then  for 
the  present  is  to  defer  transplanting  opera¬ 
tions  till  the  conditions  are  more  favourable 
to  the  safety  of  the  plants. 

What  we  have  said  concerning  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs  generally,  including 
Conifers,  applies  also  to  fruit  trees, 
Roses  and  similar  things  for  which  autumn 
is  said  to  be  the  best  and  most  favourable 
time  for  planting.  We  are  afraid  that 
lecturers  and  teachers  all  over  the  country 
are  liable,  while  speaking  to  their  audiences 
in  winter  and  wet  periods,  to  forget  to 
sufficiently  emphasise  their  remarks  in 
the  conjunctive  mood  with  “  provided 
always  the  soil  be  sufficiently  moist 
to  warrant  the  operation.”  Shrivelled 
up  and  perishing  roots  in  a  dusty  soil 
may  be  compared  to  Roses  that  are 
being  cut  in  a  droughty  time  to  fill 
the  stands  on  an  exhibition  table.  They 
may  be  said  to  commence  fading  or  dying 
immediately,  and  to  be  more  or  less  unfit 
for  inspection  after  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  mutilated  roots  of  fruit  trees,  forcibly 
extracted  from  a  dry  soil,  must  inevitably 
be  in  a  state  of  collapse  before  they  can  be 
returned  to  the  soil  after  a  railway  journey, 
and  disaster  must  necessarily  follow.  The 
obvious  duty  of  every  would-be  planter  is, 
therefore,  to  restrain  his  hand  or  his  orders, 
as  the  case  may  be,  till  the  times  are  more 
propitious,  if  he  desires  his  work  to  prosper. 

During  wet  autumns  it  is  frequently 
remarked  that  the  fruit  crops  for  the 
following  season  will  be  jeopardised  by  the 
superfluity  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  which 
keeps  the  trees  growing  and  in  an  unripened 
condition  till  the  advent  of  winter.  It  is 
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questionable  whether  a  general  lack  of 
moisture  at  that  period  is  not  as  pre¬ 
judicial  or  more  so  to  the  welfare  of  fruit 
trees  as  a  rainy  autumn.  The  fact  is  all 
established  trees  extend  their  root  system 
to  a  far  greater  extent  during  the  rains  of 
autumn  and  winter  than  is  generally 
imagined.  While  their  growth  is  restricted 
during  summer  owing  to  the  dry  and  im¬ 
penetrable  state  of  the  soil,  it  is  encouraged 
in  autumn  by  the  reverse  of  these  conditions. 
While  the  growth  of  the  branches  and 
shoots  is  declining  with  the  falling  tem¬ 
perature,  the  material  which  has  been 
manufactured  in  the  foliage  goes  to  the 
thickening  of  the  trunk  and  the  extension 
of  the  root  system.  Gardeners  are  only  too 
familiar  with  the  results  of  keeping  the 
inside  borders  of  Peach  trees  dry  in  the 
autumn  ;  for  in  proportion  to  this  evil 
so  is  the  evidence  of  it  revealed  by  the 
falling  flower  buds,  even  before  they  reach 
the  stage  of  expansion  in  the  following 
spring.  Applying  this  idea  to  trees  in  the 
open  it  becomes  a  moot  question  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  flower  buds  of  fruit  trees  and 
the  prospective  crop  of  fruit  next  season. 
To  transplant  trees  in  this  condition  would 
only  be  to  augment  the  evil ;  therefore,  we 
advise  would-be  planters  to  refrain  for  the 
present. 


he  Rust  of  Chrysanthemums. — The 
rapid  extension  of  the  fungus  to  which 
the  name  has  now  been  given  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemum-rust,  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  is  another  remarkable  instance  of 
the  many  evils  attendant  upon  plant  cult¬ 
ure.  When  we  consider  the  forced  culture 
to  which  Chrysanthemums  are  subjected, 
both  in  the  matter  of  excessively  rich  feed¬ 
ing,  and  the  rapid  propagation  of  new 
varieties,  together  with  their  dissemination 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  apparent  inno¬ 
vation  of  a  new  and  destructive  disease, 
especially  when  informed  that  the  fungus  is 
no  foreigner,  but  an  accredited  native.  The 
surprise  is  rather  that  the  fungus  failed  to 
discover  this  rich  pasturage  till  just  recently. 
From  the  discussion  that  took  place  at  the 
conference  held  by  the  National  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society  on  the  nth  inst.,  we 
gather  that  more  than  one  of  the  speakers 
were  of  opinion  that  the  heat  and  drought, 
not  only  of  the  past  season,  but  of  previous 
ones,  must  have  fostered  the  beginnings  of 
the  attack  and  subsequently  strengthened 
it.  In  a  word  it  was  considered  that  dry 
weather  favoured  this  particular  fungus, 
contrary  to  the  Potato  fungus,  whose 
special  weakness  was  a  wet  season.  The 
weight  of  these  remarks  was  sufficiently 
counterbalanced  by  the  expressions  that  the 
spores  of  the  Chrysanthemum-rust  would 
fail  to  germinate  on  a  leaf  in  the  absence  of 
moisture,  but  that  if  the  latter  were  present 
the  spores  would  germinate  in  two  hours, 
and  make  considerable  growth  practically 
between  any  two  meals  of  the  grower. 

An  optimistic  view  of  the  situation  was 
that  the  disease  might  be  got  rid  of  during 
winter  when  the  leaves  are  off  the  plants, 
because  the  fungus  cannot  penetrate  the 
stems,  and  only  the  resting  spores  can 
renew  the  disease  in  spring.  An  obvious 
question  to  ask  is  whether  the  fungus  need 
go  to  rest  at  all  while  there  is  material  in 
which  the  Uredo  or  rust  stage  can  develop 
and  multiply.  Although  the  flowering 
stems  are  finally  cut  down,  suckers  with 
green  leaves  are  all  the  time  springing  up 
from  the  rootstock.  Chrysanthemums 
never  are  entirely  at  rest,  for  cuttings  are 
being  rooted  long  before  the  old  stems  are 
cut  down  ;  and  their  soft  and  thin  leaves 
must  be  peculiarly  liable  to  infestation. 
We  had,  in  fact,  a  box  of  cuttings  sent  us 


last  winter  from  propagating  cases  where 
they  were  being  decimated  by  the  rust  to  the 
great  annoyance  and  alarm  of  the  grower. 
Theie  may  be  some  hope  of  the  fungus 
becoming  played  out  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  so  that  its  attacks  will  be  less  virulent, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Hollyhock  disease. 
There  is  the  fact  to  face,  however,  that  the 
Potato  disease  still  maintains  its  virulency, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half 
a  century,  whenever  the  season  proves 
propitious  to  its  rapid  development.  The 
prophets  declare  that  they  can  tell  to  a  day 
when  it  will  put  in  its  appearance  as  lively 
as  ever,  apparently  taking  their  auguries 
from  atmospheric  conditions.  Nevertheless, 
it  behoves  every  Chrysanthemum  grower 
to  take  the  precautions  so  plainly  set  forth 
by  Mr.  George  Massee  at  the  conference. 
(See  p.  124.) 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October 
25th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster, 
one  to  four  p.rn.  A  lecture  on  "  Experimental  Hor¬ 
ticulture  ”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon, 
V.M.H.,  at  three  o'clock. 

Commercial  Fruits  at  Munich— The  principal  com¬ 
merce  in  fruits  at  Munich,  the  most  important 
German  market  for  fruit,  consists  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  Apples  from  Italy  and  the  Tyrol,  Currants 
(dried  grapes  from  Corinth),  Oranges  and  Citrons 
coming  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  above  all  from 
Sicily. 

Curious  Taste  in  Bedding.— It  seems  that  the 
Americans  have  not  only  got  the  carpet  bedding 
craze,  but  they  evidently  carry  it  to  greater  extremes 
than  was  ever  done  in  the  Old  Country.  For 
instance,  last  year,  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
Company,  in  their  grounds  at  Ypsilanti,  produced  a 
representation  of  the  Niagara  Falls  with  whirlpool 
rapids  shown  by  living  plants,  in  a  very  realistic 
manner,  we  are  told.  This  season  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  "  Maine  ”  one-sixth  actual  size.  The 
bed  (?)  was  53  ft.  by  10  ft ,  with  masts  24  ft.  high ; 
four  guns  are  used  with  a  display  of  flags  and 
pennants.  Altogether  this  queer  specimen  of  bed¬ 
ding  has  taken  117,000  plants.  Of  course,  this  is 
good  for  the  florists,  but  we  sincerely  hope  for  no 
such  gardening  in  England. — Patterson. 

Shirley  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association. — 
The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  society  took  place 
on  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley, 
Southampton,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.,  presiding 
over  a  fair  attendance  of  the  members.  Mr.  J.  Miles, 
The  Gardens,  Portswood  Park,  opened  a  discussion 
on  the  "  Best  Apples  for  the  District."  He  gave  a 
list  of  those  which  he  had  found  by  experience  to  do 
fairly  well,  but  a  few  good  varieties  canker  too  much 
on  the  gravelly  subsoil  which  constitutes  a  large  part 
of  the  district  area.  There  was  a  lively  discussion 
as  to  the  qualities  and  the  adaptability  of  some  of 
those  mentioned,  and  also  the  methods  of  increasing 
stock.  One  gardener  recommended  the  planting  of 
pips  from  good  varieties,  as  a  very  good  hobby,  and 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  new  varieties.  At  the  close 
of  the  discussion  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Miles.  There  was  a  very  nice 
display  of  fruit  contributed  by  the  members. 

Bute  Botanical  Society.  — There  was  a  capital 
attendance  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  10th  inst., 
of  members  ofthis  society  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  room,  at 
Rothesay.  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson,  who  occupied  the 
chair  for  the  evening  was  subsequently  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  Messrs.  Ballantyne  and  Burgess  are  to  take 
care  of  the  secretarial  duties.  It  was  agreed  to  meet 
fortnightly  until,  the  new  year  for  the  study  of 
elementary  botany.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Ballantyne's 
teaching,  a  representative  plant  of  some  natural  order 
will  be  taken  up  each  evening,  so  that  members  may 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  typical  plants.  Mr. 
Cuthbertson  made  an  interesting  speech  in  which  he 
said  that  the  structure  of  the  different  parts  of 
plants  was  the  result  of  the  accumulated  experience 
of  ages.  Useless  parts  had  been  discarded,  and  use¬ 
ful  ones  developed  and  strengthened.  The  forms  of 
to-day  were  the  offspring  of  a  long  chain  of  yester¬ 
days,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  those  that  will 
exist  to-morrow.  In  every  direction  the  student  had 
scope  for  original  work,  and  he  commended  this  fact 
to  their  notice. 


Spring  and  Summer  Foliage.— A  teacher  was  ex¬ 
plaining  to  a  little  girl  how  the  trees  developed  their 
foliage  in  spring.  “  Ab,  yes,”  said  the  girl,  “  I  un¬ 
derstand  ;  they  keep  their  summer  clothes  in  their 
trunks." 

The  Common  Myrtle  in  Ross-shire. — Having  a  com¬ 
mon  Myrtle  plant,  Myrtus  Communis,  which  was 
rather  too  large  for  the  greenhouse  here,  I  planted 
it  on  a  south  border  at  the  bottom  of  a  parapet  wall 
in  the  month  of  June  last  year,  not  expecting  it  to 
make  much  growth  in  this  north-west  part  of  Scot¬ 
land,  nor  even  to  stand  the  winter  of  1897  and  1898.  I 
did  not  take  the  precaution  to  cover  it  in  any  way. 
Nevertheless  it  came  through  all  right,  and  to-day, 
14th  October,  it  is  in  full  flower,  and  looks  very  well. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  any  gardener  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  has  ever  tried  an  experiment  of  the  kind. — 
D.  M. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  &  Co.’s  Centenary  Show. — 
Many  of  our  readers  will  still  remember  that  the 
centenary  show  of  this  Maidstone  firm  was  cele¬ 
brated  just  over  two  years  ago.  A  memento  of  it 
is  now  before  us  in  the  shape  of  a  book  measuring 
15  in.  by  11  in.,  a  size  that  compensates  for  its  not 
running  to  a  great  number  of  pages.  It  is  published 
for  private  circulation  only ;  and  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  with  shagreen  leather  back  and 
corners,  with  gilt  lettering.  The  memento  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Mrs.  George  Bunyard,  and  finishes  up  with 
a  testimonial  from  the  employees  of  the  firm  ex¬ 
pressive  of  their  congratulations,  and  good  relation¬ 
ship  with  their  employers.  The  body  of  the  work 
is  occupied  with  numerous  reports  of  the  centenary 
show  that  appeared  in  different  papers,  horticultural 
and  otherwise,  at  the  time  the  show  was  held  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  Maidstone.  By  thus  bringing 
together  the  various  details  concerning  a  show  that 
can  only  happen  once  in  a  century,  those  interested 
will  be  able  to  picture  to  themselves  at  any  future 
time  the  appearance  and  character  of  the  show.  The 
work  might  have  been  done  before,  but  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  constant  routine  of  daily  atten¬ 
tion  to  pressing  work  prevented  this  from  being 
accomplished.  The  frontispiece  consists  of  a  full 
page  photographic  reproduction  of  the  judges  who 
officiated  on  that  auspicious  occasion,  and  who  are 
all  well  known  in  horticultural  circles.  This  well- 
executed  picture  is  followed  by  another  representing 
the  "  fruit  trophy  car  ’’  which  was  set  up  afresh  at 
the  show,  after  the  pattern  of  the  one  that  appeared 
at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  some  years  ago  in  London. 
It  also  occupies  a  whole  page  and  is  admirably 
executed. 

International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  St. 
Petersburg. — The  third  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  organised  by  the  Imperial  Horticultural 
Society  of  Russia,  is  under  the  august  patronage  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  is  to  be 
held  on  the  occasion  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
society,  at  the  Palais  de  la  Tauride,  St.  Petersburg, 
from  the  17th  to  the  27th  May,  inclusive.  As  we 
announced  on  a  previous  occasion,  the  foreign 
section  will  be  under  the  presidency  of  M.  A. 
Fischer,  of  Waldheim,  the  director  of  the  Imperial 
Botanic  Gardens.  The  secretary  of  this  section 
is  Mr.  W.  Ender.  We  may  as  well  remind  our 
readers  that  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch,  of  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  has  been  appointed 
Commissioner  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  so  that 
enquiries  from  this  country  may  be  addressed  to 
him.  The  secretary,  however,  sends  us  a  schedule 
of  the  exhibition,  and  in  it  we  note  that  large,  medium¬ 
sized,  and  small  Gold  Medals,  as  well  as  three  sizes 
of  Silver  Medals,  are  offered  for  competition  in  210 
classes.  The  exhibition  as  a  whole  is  organised  much 
on  the  same  lines  as  we  are  familiar  with  in  France 
and  Belgium.  Ten  classes  are  set  apart  for  new 
plants.  Nineteen  classes  are  set  apart  for  flowering 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Dwelling  room  plants 
also  receive  attention,  as  well  as  subjects  that  are 
specified  by  their  families,  genera,  and  species,  such 
as  Ferns,  Cycads,  Palms,  Pandanus,  Aroids,  Dra¬ 
caenas,  Crotons,  Conifers,  Cacti,  Bamboos,  Orchids, 
Lilies,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias, 
Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Indian  and  deciduous  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Roses,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  a  host  of 
other  subjects.  Technical  objects,  such  as  models 
of  glasshouses,  plans  of  gardens,  heating  appliances, 
tools,  manures,  &c.,  are  also  provided  for. 
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ft  Hospital  for  Trees  is  established  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine  in  Paris.  Weakly  trees  from  the  bou¬ 
levards  are  taken  there  to  recover. 

International  Congress  of  Chrysanthemophiles  at 
Lille. — This  event  is  to  take  place  on  the  roth 
November  next.  The  subjects  for  discussion  will  be 
"  Soil  and  compost  best  suited  for  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  ” ;  “  The  best  insecticides  and  fungicides 

proper  for  the  Chrysanthemum  ”  ;  "  the  influence  of 
climate  upon  the  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  ”  ; 
and  "  the  sporting  of  Chrysanthemums  :  what  are 
the  causes  that  induce  the  changes.”  Further  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  from  M.  Lefebvre,  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  society  of  Chrysanthemophiles  of  the 
North  of  France,  237,  Rue  Nationale,  Lille. 

The  Sclerotium  Disease  in  Potat03. — The  Myco- 
logical  Society  recently  paid  a  visit  to  DubliD,  and 
Dr.  McWeeny  delivered  an  address  on  the  Sclerotium 
Disease  of  Potatos,  a  disease  that  is  widely  spread 
in  the  west  and  north-west  districts  of  Ireland.  The 
lecturer  said  there  were  two  distinct  forms  of  sclero¬ 
tium.  One  was  characterised  by  large  fungal  masses 
(sclerotia)  hanging  loosely  in  the  pith  cavity  of  the 
potato  plant.  On  starting  into  growth  these  masses 
give  rise  to  one  or  more  stalks,  each  supporting  a 
saucer-shaped  body  known  as  a  Peziza.  This  is  one 
of  the  spore-bearing  forms  of  the  fungus,  for  the 
upper  surface  of  this  body  is  densely  covered  with 
asci,  each  containing  eight  ascospores,  the  favourite 
number  for  all  allied  fungi  of  the  group  to  which 
Peziza  belongs.  These  ascospores,  if  sown  on  a 
Potato,  give  rise  to  a  mycelium  or  mass  of  threads 
permeating  the  Potato.  The  central  portion  of  this 
fungoid  development  becomes  compacted  and  black, 
forming  the  sclerotium  again.  Needless  to  say,  the 
Potato  is  destroyed  by  this  fungus.  The  other  fungus 
consists  of  small,  crumpled  masses  or  sclerotia  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  skin  of  the  leaves  and  stem  ;  and  when  it 
germinates  it  produces  a  grey  mould  known  as 
Botrytis,  and  apparently  capable  of  attacking  living 
Potato  plants  and  killing  them.  It  again  forms 
sclerotia,  but  not  a  Peziza.  Dr.  McWeeny  had 
determined,  by  his  experiments  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Albert  Model  Farm,  that  these  two  fungi  con¬ 
stituted  two  diseases  distinct  from  the  well-known 
Potato  murrain  or  blight.  He  recommended  deep 
cultivation  to  bury  the  sclerotia,  the  burning  of  all 
withered  remains  of  the  Potato  crop,  and  not  to  grow 
Potatos  on  the  same  ground  again  for  several  years. 

The  Bladderwort  and  its  Relatives.— -The  common 
Bladderwort  (Utricularia  vulgaris)  is  an  interesting 
inhabitant  of  some  of  our  ponds,  ditches,  slow- 
running  streams  and  pools.  Since  its  carnivorous 
propensities  have  been  established  it  has  been  raised 
from  the  status  of  a  curious  though  insignificant 
water  weed  to  a  plant  of  scientific  and  popular 
interest.  During  summer  the  branching,  rootless 
stems  float  in  the  water  just  under  the  surface,  and 
are  furnished  with  much  divided  leaves  and 
bladders,  each  cf  the  latter  being  a  modified  leaflet 
or  segment  of  a  leaf.  In  the  October  number  of 
Knowledge,  Felix  Oswald,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  discusses  the 
general  character  and  properties  of  the  Bladderwort 
and  its  relatives.  There  are  three  British  species  of 
Utricularia  and  three  of  Pinguicula,  which  constitute 
the  whole  of  the  order  Lentibulariaceae,  as  far  as 
Britsh  plants  are  concerned  ;  but  there  are 
numerous  exotic  congeners.  The  common  species 
of  Utricularia  is  of  fairly  frequent  occurrence,  but  it 
has  to  be  looked  for  by  the  trained  eye  in  order  to 
detect  it.  The  flowers  are  less  seldom  seen,  though 
they  rise  above  the  water  where  they  do  occur, 
thereby  calling  attention  to  the  plant.  The  author 
in  question  makes  the  orders  Gesneriaceae,  Scrophu- 
lariaceae  and  Solan  aceae  to  be  relatives  of  the  Blad- 
derworts.the  closest  connecting  link  beiDg  the  Gesner¬ 
iaceae.  That  order  again  may  be  divided  into  the  Cyr- 
tandreae  and  the  Gesnerieae.  The  Cyrtandreae  on  the 
one  hand  branches  towards  the  Orobanchaceae, 
which  are  a  family  of  parasites ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  towards  the  Lentibulariaceae,  the  insectivorous 
family,  including  the  Bladderworts.  Streptocarpus, 
belonging  to  the  Cyrtandreae,  agrees  with  Utricu¬ 
laria  in  having  no  primary  root ;  and  there  are  many 
other  points  in  common  between  the  Bladderworts 
and  their  nearest  relatives  amongst  the  Cyrtandreae. 
The  embryo  of  Utricularia  is  an  undifferentiated 
cellular  mass,  and  in  this  it  also  agrees  with  the 
embryo  of  the  Broomrapes  (Orobanche). 


Rider  Haggard,  the  author  of  '•  She,”  is  describing 
farm  life  in  East  Anglia,  under  the  title  of  “  A 
Farmer’s  Year,”  which  is  running  serially  through 
Longman's  Magazine.  He  tells  his  story  with  humour 
and  pathos,  and  by  word-paiating  makes  the  com¬ 
monest  things  interesting. 

The  Itinerant  Gardener  is  one  of  the  productions  of 
these  degenerate  days.  Suburban  residents  know 
him  well  and  fear  him  not  a  little.  His  tricks  are 
many  and  his  *'  cheek  ”  astounding.  He  seems  to 
regard  all  the  owners  of  small  gardens  as  his  legiti¬ 
mate  prey,  and  many  an  inoffensive  villa  bolder  has  had 
reason  to  dread  him,  and  the  marvellous  expressive¬ 
ness  of  his  language,  which  rivals  that  of  the  London 
cabby.  One  of  this  horticultural  trickster’s  many 
tricks  is  to  “  cut  the  bit  of  grass  and  put  the  garden 
in  order  ”  for  a  certain  sum.  Once  let  the  house¬ 
holder  assent,  and  the  fun  commences.  Our  man 
takes  out  his  tools  from  a  capacious  basket,  and  is  on 
the  job  next  instant.  Presently  he  invites  the  house¬ 
holder  to  come  and  have  a  look,  and  the  "look” 
reveals  that  a  number  of  choice  (sic)  bedding  plants 
has  been  put  in.  For  these  he  invites  extra  payment. 
Of  course,  he  will  go  on  to  say  to  his  victim,  you 
needn't  pay  for  them,  they  can  be  pulled  up  in  a 
minute,  but,  **  see  how  nice  they  look.”  This  gener¬ 
ally  works  and  the  money  is  handed  over,  but  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  "plants  ”  are  all  dead,  and  ex¬ 
amination  reveals  that  they  were  never  "  plants  ”  at 
all,  but  only  cuttings,  stolen,  probably,  from  other 
quarters  visited  by  the  oily-tongued  scoundrel.  A 
very  promising  specimen  of  this  hocus-pocus  gar¬ 
dener,  named  Stephen  King,  aged  forty-five,  and 
hailing  from  Campbell  Road,  Holloway,  was  on 
Saturday  last  mulcted  by  Mr.  Bros  at  the  North 
London  Police  Court  in  the  sum  of  40s.,  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  a  month’s  hard  labour  being  given,  for 
disorderly  conduct  and  using  bad  language  towards 
a  gentleman  who  had  employed  him  to  do  up  his 
garden.  It  appears  that  King  contracted  to  do  up 
the  front  and  back  gardens  for  3s.  6d.,  but  after  the 
work  was  done  he  demanded  a  sovereign  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  support  this  demand  by  bullying  and 
blackguarding  the  ladies  of  the  household.  The  fine 
imposed  is  exemplary  and  will,  we  trust,  induce  King 
and  other  "horticultural  Hooligans  ”  to  see  the  error 
of  their  wayti  and  to  amend  them. 

The  Buying  and  Ho  me-testing  of  Seeds  — In  a  pam¬ 
phlet  before  us  of  sojne  sixteen  pages,  Mr,  William 
Toogood,  of  Messrs.  TToogood  &  Sons,  Southampton, 
discusses  the  cognate  subjects  of  buying  and  home¬ 
testing  of  seeds.  Purity  and  germinating  power  are 
taken  as  standards  from  which  the  real  value  of  any 
given  quantity  of  seeds  may  be  estimated.  While 
costly  apparatus  are  necessary  for  the  testing  of 
seeds  with  absolute  accuracy,  Mr.  Toogood  thinks 
that  the  purity  and  germinating  power  of  seeds  may 
be  inexpensively  tested  at  home,  with  sufficient  ex¬ 
actitude  to  make  the  ex  periment  advisable  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  buyers  themselves 
and  that  the  results’woulid  be  a  sufficient  recompense 
for  the  trouble  incurred  and  the  sacrifice  of  time 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  task.  By  impurity  of 
seeds,  he  means  the  see>  Is  of  weeds  and  other  plants 
thiai  always  accompany  t  Jie  desired  article  and  are  at 
all  times  prejudicial  to  th  e  best  interests  of  the  culti¬ 
vator.  In  the  same  cat  egory  of  impurities  he  also 
places  sand,  chaff,  sto  aes,  earth,  and  even  badly 
damaged  seeds  of  the  p  lant  or  plants  required  for 
sowing.  The  purity  of  s  eeds  is  generally  ascertained 
by  means  of  samples  tak  en  from  the  bulk  and  placed 
under  a  magnifying-glas-j.  To  prove  what  species 
the  impurities  consist  of*  it  would  be  necessary  in 
many  cases  to  germinate  the  seeds  in  a  greenhouse  or 
in  the  open.  The  vario  us  simple  instruments  neces¬ 
sary  for  carrying  out  home  tests  of  seeds  are  illus¬ 
trated  and  their  uses  explained.  In  like  manner  the 
cultivator  is  informed  1  low  he  may  germinate  seeds 
on  a  small  scale  by  1  neans  of  home-made  germina- 
tors,  which  may  quick1  ly  be  improvised  as  occasion 
may  require.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a 
couple  of  soup  plates*  one  inverted  over  the  other 
and  containing  some  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  or  flan¬ 
nel  to  be  kept  moist  and  at  a  certain  temperature  to 
induce  germination.  For  the  rest  those  concerned 
may  consult  the  pamphlet,  where  everything  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  simplest  and  most  easily  understood 
manner.  Mr.  Toogood  sht  >ws  how  the  cultivator  may 
safeguard  and  help  himself  in  a  perfectly  legitimate 
and  commendable  way. 


Bitten  Honey. — The  honey  harvest  has  not  been  a 
good  one  this  year,  but  in  some  districts  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  it  has  been  particularly  bad.  What  has 
been  obtained  is  said  to  be  very  dark,  nearly  black  in 
colour,  and  very  bitter  to  the  taste,  in  fact,  quite  un¬ 
fit  to  eat.  The  generally  accepted  idea  is  that 
owing  to  the  dry  summer  there  has  been  very  little 
honey  secreted  by  the  flowers,  and  that  the  bees  have 
thus  been  driven  to  the  resinous  exudations  of  the 
Larch  and  other  Conifers,  whence  the  bitterness 
complained  of. 

Buc  leuch  Bowling  Club,  Hawick. — The  members  of 
this  club  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  weed  on  the  green.  Experts  were  called 
in  to  examine  the  same  and  have  reported  on  the 
matter.  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  Dalkeith,  writes  : — "  I 
am  in  receipt  of  your  favour  of  yesterday  along  with 
a  sample  of  the  turf  from  the  Hawick  Working 
Men’s  Bowling  Green.  It  is  badly  infested  with 
Plantago  major  (the  smaller  variety  of  it),  and  under 
the  circumstances  which  you  describe  suspicion 
naturally  points  to  the  seed  having  been  sown  by 
some  malicious  person.  That,  however,  would  be 
most  difficult  to  prove,  unless  the  person  was  caught 
in  the  act.  It  is,  unfortunately,  easily  done,  and  it 
can  be  done  in  the  darkest  night  about  as  easily  as 
in  broad  daylight ;  and  the  seed  being  small  and  of  a 
dirty  brown-black  colour  it  would  not  be  easily  seen 
or  found  after  being  sown,  even  by  an  expert.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  go  over  the  plantain-infested 
ground  with  a  heavy  wooden  ‘lamp’ — made  like  a 
pavior’s  tamper  or  ’ram  ’ — -and  with  a  sharp  stamp 
of  it  smash  the  plants  of  the  plantain.  This  admits 
the  sand  to  the  tender  parts  and  allows  it  to  do  its 
work  more  effectively.”  Mr.  George  Wood,  Hawick, 
writes : — "  Enclosed  find  letter  I  had  from  Mr. 
Dunn,  of  Dalkeith  Gardena,  who  is  a  man  of  great 
experience  in  lawns.  For  myself,  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  the  seed  of  the  weed  has  been  sown 
recently.  Both  the  times  that  I  have  heard  any¬ 
thing  of  it,  it  has  always  been  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year,  just  immediately  after  that  seed  is  ripe  and 
ready  to  gather.  If  the  seed  had  been  there  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  would 
have  started  sooner.  In  fact,  the  thing  has  been 
sown.”  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  writes  Hav¬ 
ing  examined  your  bowling  green,  and  considering 
that  the  present  turf  was  laid  on  it  in  1872,  and  that 
it  remained  perfectly  clean  till  two  years  ago,  I  can 
arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  seeds 
now  growing  so  profusely  over  its  surface  have  been 
sown  over  it,  how,  when,  or  by  whom  I  am  unable  to 
say.  They  are  not  of  the  kind  that  carry  with  the 
wind,  and  could  not  in  their  myriads  be  carried  and 
accidently  dropped  by  birds.  As,  however,  the 
same  weed  grows  and  seeds  freely  on  our  highway 
sides,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for 
anyone  so  disposed  to  possess  themselves  of  a 
quantity."  A  reward  of  £20  is  offered  by  the  club 
for  information  as  to  who  is  the  offender. 

Hardening  ||iscellany. 


THE  QUARRY,  SEVENOAKS. 

Not  only  has  the  Chrysanthemum  Rust  been  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  trade  growers,  but  the  collections 
in  many  private  gardens  have  been  attacked.  Mr. 
Hatton,  the  gardener  at  The  Quarry,  Sevenoaks,  who 
is  one  of  the  Chrysanthemum  experts  of  the  district, 
has  noticed  it  on  some  of  his  plants,  although  it  has 
not  yet  done  much  harm  amongst  his  collection. 
Mr.  Hatton  brought  a  leaf  from  one  of  the  affected 
plants  to  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Conference  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  on  the  evening 
of  the  nthinst.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  blisters 
or  pustules  which  appeared  on  both  surfaces  of  the 
leaf,  and  the  dusting  of  snuff-coloured  spores  emitted 
from  the  ruptured  blisters.  We  hope  Mr.  Hatton 
will  be  successful  in  his  attempts  to  keep  the  parasite 
under. 


PELARGONIUM  RASPAIL  IMPROVED. 

A  large  bed  of  this  was  to  my  mind  a  long  way  the 
best  among  the  many  beds  of  flowering  Pelargon¬ 
iums  I  have  met  with  this  past  summer,  nothing 
else  in  the  way  of  a  scarlet  Pelargonium  coming 
anywhere  near  it.  Henry  Jacoby  is  evidently  a 
more  general  favourite,  but  then  it  is  not  scarlet,  and 
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where  a  bright  scarlet  is  required  is  not  admissible. 
The  splendid  scarlet  Easpail  Improved  is  an  all-round 
variety,  being  equally  adapted  ior  both  indoor  and 
outdoor  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  fully  double, 
the  petals  being  broad  and  in  no  way  crowded. — 
W.  B.  G. 


SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST. 

The  truth  of  Darwin's  doctrine  respecting  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest  is  amply  attested  among  the 
innumerable  varieties  of  flowering  plants  that 
during  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  submitted  to 
the  sometimes  too  confiding  public  for  their  patron¬ 
age  and  approval.  Turning  to  the  Roses  I  well 
remember  the  advent  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  and 
General  Jacqueminot.  These  made  their  appearance 
among  us  during  the  early  fifties,  and  the  first 
especially  still  holds  an  honourable  position  after  a 
host  of  later  introductions  have  been  consigned  to 
oblivion.  Among  fruits  may  be  instanced  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  Pear,  of  which  I  have  a  plate  pub¬ 
lished  in  1727  ;  and  where  is  there  a  better  all-round 
or  more  popular  Pear  ?  Descending  to  the,  in  some 
respects,  more  humble,  zonal  Pelargonium,  we  find 
among  the  tricolors  Mrs.  Pollock  and  one  or  two  of 
the  very  first  varieties  put  upon  the  market  still 
holding  their  own  after  a  multitude  of  newer 
aspirants  to  popular  favour  have  passed  away. — 
W.  B.  G. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  FRUIT  SHOW. 

The  observant  and  aspiring  exhibitor  does  not 
always  count  his  gains  or  losses  by  money  value. 
One  failure  sometimes  has  sufficient  to  convey  a  life¬ 
long  lesson,  and  it  is  the  unsuccessful  exhibitor  of 
to-day  who  profits  by  his  experience,  and  becomes 
the  successful  man  of  the  future  ;  for  by  placing  his 
products  for  comparison  with  others  in  competition 
he  ascertains  his  strength  or  weakness,  his  skill  or 
shortcomings,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  experience  which  the  unsuccessful  man  gains, 
especially  if  he  is  a  beginner,  is  to  him  of  more 
value  than  a  favourable  award  from  the  judges,  be¬ 
cause  he  finds  his  weakness  and  his  mistake,  and  does 
not  repeat  it,  but  repairs  his  weakness  and  avoids 
former  errors.  To  illustrate  this  I  noted  at  the 
recent  fruit  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  put  up  in 
competition  for  prizes  several  dishes  of  Peaches, 
quite  green  and  unripe.  Well,  no  gardener  in  his  right 
senses  would  place  on  his  employer’s  table  such  un¬ 
ripe  Peaches  as  were  then  showD,  and  a  little  re¬ 
flection  would  show  one  that  dessert  fruit  unfit  to 
place  on  a  dinner  table  was  also  unfit  to  place  upon 
an  exhibition  table.  At  any  rate  he  might  have 
known  it  stood  no  chance  of  gaining  an  award  at  the 
R.H.S.  Fruit  Show.  Surely  it's  a  sine  qua  non  that 
such  fruits  should  be  presented  fit  to  eat  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  eye. 

Again,  with  regard  to  dessert  Apples,  very  many 
dishes  were  staged  whose  appearance  belied  the  fact 
that  they  were  shown  as  such.  Size  does  not  appear 
to  count  for  much,  nor  does  extra  polishing  find 
favour.  No  n  atter  how  bright  the  natural  colouring 
of  the  fruit  may  be,  when  rubbed  it  is  no  improve¬ 
ment.  It  may  do  for  a  greengrocer's  window,  per¬ 
haps,  to  bestow  a  little  labour.  Surely,  it  must 
have  been  at  a  second-rate  fruiterer's  stores  that  the 
secretary  of  the  R.H.S.,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  gained 
the  information  he  imparted  to  the  judges  (according 
to  a  contemporary),  that  oil,  cream  and  saliva  were 
amongst  the  several  ingredients  used  for  polishing 
Apples. 

A  conspicuous  three  dishes  at  the  late  fruit  show, 
beautifully  coloured  and  highly  polished,  shining  out 
clear  and  bright,  mounted  on  pink  paper,  a  plate  high 
above  their  fellows,  gave  evidence  of  the  attempt  to 
improve  upon  Nature;  but  it  did  not  commend  itself 
.  to  the  judges,  as  the  M  too  highly  polished  ”  on  the 
cards  testified. 

Those  dessert  fruits  which  met  with  the  judges' 
approbation  were  of  good  size,  not  too  large,  well 
coloured,  clean  and  ripe,  of  attractive  appearance,  in 
short,  fit  to  place  upon  a  dinner  table.  Of  course, 
late  dessert  varieties  cannot  be  artificially  ripened 
months  before  their  natural  time,  and  the  above  re¬ 
marks  apply  more  particularly  to  those  of  which 
there  were  some  good  samples  in  a  fit  condition  for 
use. 

It  is  astonishing  how  loosely  the  schedules  are 
made,  even  by  experienced  exhibitors,  else  how  was  it 
that  in  the  market  growers’  class  for  a  box  of  packed 


Peaches  a  nobleman's  gardener  was  stated  to  have 
gained  the  second  prize  ? 

An  exhibitor  of  three  bunches  of  Grapes  showed 
a  want  of  another  week  or  so  on  the  rods  to  gain 
the  superlative  degree  of  finish.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  an  experienced  and  succeessful  grower,  who 
knows  exactly  the  degree  of  finish  necessary  for  a 
first-rate  exhibit,  should  forfeit  his  chance  of  finish¬ 
ing  them  by  cutting  them  before  they  are  ready. 
These  are  points,  however,  the  observant  man  can 
profit  by  taking  note  of. — A.  P. 

— 1- - 

MANCHESTER  BOTANIC  GARDENS. 

A  few  days  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  this  establishment 
for  the  first  time.  On  entering  I  was  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  myself  in  such  a  beautiful  recreation 
ground,  and  so  near  to  the  smoke  of  Manchester.  After 
a  short  ramble  I  found  my  way  into  the  large  glass 
structure  at  the  end  of  the  conservatory,  and  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  Ampelopsis 
hanging  down  in  festoons  from  the  roof,  just  chang¬ 
ing  the  colour  of  its  foliage.  It  really  was  a  very 
pretty  sight. 

From  there  I  went  to  the  Palm  house,  in  which 
are  some  very  fine  specimens  of  many  of  the  well- 
known  varieties,  and  for  the  most  part  in  excellent 
health.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  too,  are  fairly 
well  done,  clean  and  healthy.  The  grounds  were  in 
good  order,  except  that  the  labels  on  the  plants  in 
the  beds  and  borders  were  in  many  cases  quite  mis¬ 
leading,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  their  wrong  places  ;  and 
that,  in  a  place  like  a  botanic  garden,  they  certainly 
ought  to  see  to. 

Chrysanthemums  are  well  done  there,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Roughly  speaking,  I  should 
think  there  were  over  a  thousand  plants,  and  many  of 
the  earliest  buds  were  showing  colour.  Orchids 
were  there  in  quantity,  and  among  them  some  very 
good  things,  and  fairly  well  done  ;  but  the  impression 
I  had  was  that  there  was  need  of  a  more  efficient 
staff  to  keep  everything  up  as  it  ought  to  be.  Still, 
I  was  pleased  with  my  visit,  and  hope  at  some 
future  time  to  spend  more  time  there. — J.  Williams. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  FROM  BEXLEY 
HEATH. 

Mr.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  has  long  been 
famous  for  his  grand  strains  of  single  and  double 
Begonias,  and  the  new  firm  of  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  is 
carrying  on  with  vigour  the  work  of  the  old  firm. 
The  season  of  1898,  although  it  has  been  a  very  try¬ 
ing  one  in  many  respects,  seems  to  have  suited  the 
tuberous  Begonia,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  boxes 
of  superb  flowers  recently  forwarded  to  us  from  the 
Tottenham  firm’s  nurseries  at  Bexley  Heath.  Not 
only  were  the  colours  exceedingly  vivid  and  distinct, 
but  the  size  and  substance  of  the  flowers  were  far 
above  the  average,  and  yet  these  self-same  blooms 
were  all  picked  from  plants  growing  in  the  open. 
Amongst  the  single  blooms  was  a  number  of  very 
fine  things.  The  colours  ranged  from  pure  white  to 
deepest  crimson  and  richest  yellow,  whilst  the 
subtle  shades  of  orange-scarlet  and  rose  were  both 
delicate  and  attractive.  Most  of  the  flowers  were 
as  round  as  if  their  outlines  had  been  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  compasses.  The  size  and  strength  of  the 
flower  stalks  are  other  points  well  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  of  no  use  to  have  a  large  flower  if  it  is 
too  hidden  by  the  foliage  nnd  dragged  in  the  dirt. 
Taking  them  all  round  we  have  never  seen  finer  blooms 
either  on  pot  plants  or  from  the  open  ground.  The 
doubles  were  equally  good,  but,  like  the  singles,  the 
flowers  were  all  picked  from  unnamed  seedlings; 
hence  we  are  prevented  from  speaking  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  in  detail.  We  may  say,  however,  that  it  would 
not  matter  if  all  the  named  varieties  were  lost,  for 
they,  or  their  superiors,  might  all  be  reproduced 
from  amoDgst  such  seedlings;  as  these.  A  great  deal 
of  attention  has  evidently  been  paid  to  form,  for 
these  were  not  of  the  clumsy,  multi-centred  flowers, 
but  instead  neat  and  shapely  blooms  of  the  Camellia 
type,  with  petals  of  great  substance,  piled  one  above 
the  other,  and  rising  to  form  a  perfect  Rosebud-like 
centre.  Some  of  the  shades  of  orange,  orange- 
scarlet  and  crimson  were  as  delicate  as  they  were 
beautiful,  whilst  the  more  decided,  but  not  less 
lovely,  yellows  and  whites  spoks  of  the  richness  and 
completeness  of  the  collection  with  regard  to  range 
and  variety  of  colour.  The  stout  footstalks  were  as 
remarkable  in  the  double  varieties  as  in  the  single. 


VINE  CULTURE  AT  PARK  HALL, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Nothing  in  a  cultural  sense  gives  a  greater  amount 
of  interest  to  practical  gardeners  than  to  hear  of  the 
doings  of  men  whose  names  have  been  for  many 
years  before  the  public.  And  this  we  can  truly  say 
of  Mr.  William  Murray,  who  rents  the  long  ranges 
of  glass  structures  at  Park  Hall, and  whose  success,  as 
a  grape  grower  in  particular,  is  widely  known  ;  and  I 
may  add  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  enthusiastic, 
genial  and  hospitable  m  an.  During  a  recent  visit  I  was 
accompanied  by#  that  veteran  through  his  i,6oo  ft., 
and  more  of  span-roofed  and  lean-to  houses.  All 
are  large  structures,  but  some  of  them  are  such  as 
one  seldom  sees  in  any  private  establishment. 

Mr.  Learmouth,  the  popular  proprietor,  did  not  do 
things  by  halves,  nor  was  prompted,  by  false 
economy,  to  erect  structures  which  would  soon  be 
under  repair.  All  are  substantial  and  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  for  which  they  have  given  ample 
evidence  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Now  that  Mr.  Murray  has  been  the  tenant  for  over 
two  years  (as  Murray  &  Son)  he  has  a  free  hand  to 
profit  his  produce  by  what  means  he  may  choose. 

Mr.  Learmouth  retains  extensive  ranges  still  for 
the  growth  of  Peaches,  Grapes,  plants,  &c.,  for  the 
supplies  of  his  own  house. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Mr.  Murray  many 
hundredweights  had  been  sent  to  market ;  but  on 
few  of  the  Vines  could  they  be  missed  where  the 
ripest  had  been  thinned  out.  When  twenty-five  to 
thirty  bunches  on  a  Vine  is  not  considered  too  heavy 
a  crop,  the  half  of  them  may  be  removed  and  a  heavily 
crop  would  remain.  Lady  Downes,  Alicante, 
Hamburgh, and  Gros  Maroc  are  exceptionally  heavily 
cropped ;  and  to  know  (as  the  writer  does  so  well)  that 
this  has  been  the  system  in  practice  for  many  years, 
it  might  surprise  some  to  learn  that  many  of  those 
large  bunches  which  have  competed  so  successfully 
at  the  Edinburgh  Exhibitions,  were  taken  from  Vines 
which  have  carried,  year  after  year,  such  immense 
crops  of  highly  finished  fruit.  Pruning  is  dene  very 
closely  to  the  Vine.  Spurs  only  two  or  three  inches 
long,  on  old  Vines  which  were  early  fruiters,  are  to 
be  seen  ;  but  the  general  system  is  the  removal  of 
old  rods  and  the  supplanting  them  with  young  ones, 
which  make  immense  rods  the  first  year,  and  are 
fruited  the  following  season.  Whether  on  young 
wood  or  from  the  buds  left  next  to  the  old  Vine  (only 
one),  the  size  of  the  bunches  and  berries  appears  to 
be  the  same. 

Shanking  or  red  spider  we  have  never  seen  at 
Park  Hall.  The  foliage  is  large,  green,  and  leathery 
in  texture,  and  the  stopping,  generally,  is  not  on 
hard  and  fast  lines. 

It  appears  from  what  we  observe  that  strong  and 
gross  growing  varieties  of  Grapes  receive  special 
treatment.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  chimerical 
in  the  management,  as  everything  is  done  con¬ 
summately,  with  a  definite  object  in  view.  In  one  of 
the  large  span  houses  (two  are  100  ft.,  respectively, 
in  length,  wide  and  lofty)  a  side  for  late  Grapes  has 
been  planted.  First  of  all  the  surface  soil  from  the 
old  border  was  removed,  then  trecched  over.  The 
roots  of  the  Vines  were  cut  round  with  a  spade,  and 
a  bunch  of  fibre  with  each  Vine  was  taken  to  the 
trenched  up  border,  planted,  well  trodden,  the  rods 
cut  down  to  the  ground  and  well  watered  over  all  the 
beds  ;  and  now  (7th  October)  they  are  strong,  sturdy 
rods,  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  house.  If  Mr. 
Murray  follows  his  general  practice  they  will  be 
loaded,  next  year,  with  fruit.  This  is  no  uncommon 
feat  at  Park  Hall. 

Reverting  to  the  condition  of  the  roots  of  Vines  at 
planting  time,  some  sixteen  years  ago  I  visited  one 
of  the  largest  Vine  growers  in  the  South  of  England, 
and  saw  a  Vine  planted  from  a  pot.  The  roots  were 
pot-bound,  but  all  they  had  done  to  them  was 
firm  ramming  into  a  hole  about  18  in.,  or  less,  in 
diameter,  then  well  watered.  Afterwards  the  surface 
had  a  spadeful  of  loose  soil  thrown  over  it,  and  the 
work  was  completed.  This  was  during  the  early 
part  of  July.  My  friend  (the  proprietor  of  such 
immense  ranges  of  vineries)  stated  that  the  Vines  in 
all  the  structures  had  been  planted  in  the  same 
manner  !  We  could  relate  many  similar  instances 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  and  elsewhere  in 
market  establishments. 

Some  interesting  items  we  noted  at  Park  Hall  on 
grafting.  Alicantes  are  well  done,  grafted  on 
Lady  Downes.  A  large  bunch  of  13  lbs.  weight, 
perfect  in  form  and  colour,  was  sent  to  Glasgow,  and 
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was  awarded  a  price  more  per  pound  than  any  other 
Grapes.  Gros  Maroc  on  Lady  Downes,  was  fine  in 
appearance,  in  size  of  bunch,  and  perfect  colour  was 
strongly  in  evidence.  "  Spot”  or  disease  on  Grapes 
of  any  sort  is  unknown  at  Park  Hall.  When  were- 
ferred  to  eighty  large  bunches  on  one  Vine  of  four 
rods,  Mr.  Murray  replied  :  "  that’s  naething,  it’s  aye 
like  that.”  We  noticed,  in  a  late  vinery,  Vines  of 
Cooper’s  Black  and  Gros  Maroc.  The  difference  in 
form,  size  of  berry,  and  time  of  ripening  is  very  great. 
We  know  that  Vines  for  propagation  have  been  had 
from  the  same  place,  and  results  were  different  when 
tested.  But  they,  like  the  Bowood  Muscat  (which, 
in  many  cases,  appeared  very  similar  to  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria),  were  injudiciously  thrown  together, 
and  the  Bowood  is  seldom  seen  true.  I  was  in  the 
locality  of  Bowood  (as  a  young  underling,  when  the 
late  Mr.  Spencer  introduced  it),  and  it  was  in  many 
ways  distinct  from  its  parent.  I  have  had  it  in  a 
house  along  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  where  its 
distinctive  habits  were  apparent  to  the  most  casual 
observer. 

Passing  through  housefuls  of  Crotons,  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  other  foliage  plants  (grown  at  Park  Hall 
by  the  thousand),  we  reached  the  early  vinery, 
Cucumber,  and  Tomato  houses,  in  a  block  of  three 
houses,  about  300  ft.  long  respectively,  and  very  use¬ 
ful  spans  for  their  purpose  they  are.  The  early 
Vines  were  ripe,  and  the  wood  ready  for  the  knife, 
and  no  long  spur  system  is  practised,  the  laterals 
being  cut  close  to  the  rods.  There  were  thousands 
of  plants  on  stages  in  this  house,  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
double  Pelargoniums  being  strongly  represented. 

In  the  other  houses  Tomatos  were  hanging  in 
thousands,  firm,  without  speck  or  blemish,  and  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour.  This  is  Park  Hall  favourite. 
Others  have  a  chance  of  being  proved,  but  only  to  be 
discarded  after  bearing  one  season,  as  none  have  yet 
equalled  the  old  favourite.  Outside  these  houses  are 
ten  acres  of  ground  set  apart  for  Rhubarb,  Straw¬ 
berries,  and  bush  fruits.  The  Rhubarb  is  ready  by 
the  hundredweight  in  December,  and  the  demand 
by  retailers  for  it  is  great.  There  are  other  items  of 
interest  which  I  might  relate,  but  this  may  suffice.— 
M.  Temple,  Canon,  Stirlingshire. 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  following  Chrysanthemums  received  First-class 
Certificates  from  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  nth  inst.,  the  first  day  of  the 
October  show : — 

Rayonante. — This  is  a  large  Japanese  flower,  with 
long,  stiff,  tubular  florets  standing  out  straight  from 
the  head.  The  colour  is  a  charming  shade  of  lilac, 
and  the  whole  flower  recalls  that  well-known  variety, 
Lilian  Bird,  although  it  is  a  great  improvement  on 
that  variety.  The  height  of  the  plant  is  from  4  ft. 
to  5  ft.  Rayonante,  as  the  name  would  suggest,  is 
of  French  origin.  It  was  sent  out  last  year  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Godfrey,  of  Exmouth,  and  appeared  at  some 
of  the  shows.  On  this  occasion  it  was  shown  by, 
and  a  Certificate  given  to,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Soleil  d’Octobre.— This  grand  Japanese  variety 
has  at  last  received  the  coveted  F.C.C.  The  flowers 
are  of  good  size,  bright  golden-yellow  in  colour,  and 
with  long,  drooping,  and  rather  twisted  florets.  It 
is  a  capital  September  variety.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Exmouth,  Devon. 

Mrs.  T.  Brewer.— Here  we  have  a  most  imposing 
Japanese  flower.  The  florets  are  long,  very  broad 
and  massive,  and  of  great  substance.  They  recall 
those  of  Ella  Curtis  to  some  extent.  The  colour  is 
bright  golden-yellow.  From  all  appearances  this 
sort  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  ranks  of 
October  flowering  varieties.  Mr.  Robert  Owen, 
Maidenhead. 


The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  nth  inst. : — 
Orchid  Committee. 

Laeliocattleya  dominiana  langleyensis.  Nov. 
var.  hyb. — The  type  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  was 
obtained  from  Laelia  purpurata  crossed  with  the 
pollen  of  Cattleya  dowiana.  The  sepals  of  the 
variety  are  soft  silvery-pink,  while  the  petals 
are  rose.  The  lip  is  the  grand  and  telling 
feature  of  the  flower,  being  of  huge  size  and  dark 
crimson-purple  with  a  lilac  edge,  while  the  interior 


of  the  tube  is  finely  lined  with  orange  on  crimson. 
It  is  altogether  a  darker  and  handsomer  variety  than 
Lc.  dominiana.  First-class  Certificate.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Dendrobium  rhodostoma. — The  mother  of  this 
hybrid  was  D.  Huttoni,  while  the  pollen  bearer  was 
D.  sanguineolentum.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
white  and  heavily  tipped  with  dark  purple-red.  The 
lower  half  of  the  lip  has  pale  purple  markings  on  a 
white  ground,  but  the  apical  half  is  as  dark  as  the 
tips  of  the  petals.  It  is  a  pretty  hybrid  rarely  seen 
in  such  fine  form  as  on  this  occasion.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Laeliocattleya  Henry  Greenwood,  Nov.  hyb. 
bigen. — The  sepals  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  are  white, 
suffused  with  silvery-pink,  while  the  narrowly 
obovate  petals  are  rosy- pink.  The  oblong  lamina  of 
the  lip  is  of  a  rich  carmine-purple.  The  throat  is  en¬ 
tirely  yellow,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  purple 
band  in  the  centre.  The  rich  purple  side  lobes  are 
spreading.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

Sophrocattleya  Cleopatra.  Nov.  hyb.  bigen. — 
The  mother  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  was  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  and  the  pollen  parent  Cattleya  guttata 
Leopoldii.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate  and  red,  while 
the  obovate  petals  are  darker.  Both  sets  of  seg¬ 
ments  seem  to  be  tinted  with  orange.  The  side 
lobes  of  the  lip  are  ovate  and  carmine,  the  termi¬ 
nal  lobe  obovate  and  crimson,  while  the  tubular 
portion  is  yellow  on  both  surfaces.  The  hybrid  is  a 
gem  in  miniature.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.,  HeatoD,  Bradford. 

Angraecum  ichneumoneum. — All  the  segments 
of  the  flower  are  straw-yellow.  The  bent  spur  is  paler 
and  curiously  swollen  towards  the  free  end.  Botanical 
Certificate.  A  large  plant  in  a  basket,  carrying  nine 
pendent  racemes,  was  shown  by  E.  Miller  Mundy, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Elphinstone),  Shipley  Hall, 
Derby. 

Floral  Committee. 

Alocasia  spectabilis. — The  leaves  of  this  fine 
foliage  plant  are  of  great  size,  shield-shaped,  and 
beautifully  variegated  by  the  silvery  leading  nerves. 
The  spaces  between  these  are  finely  netted  with 
slender,  silvery-gray  lines,  on  a  glossy  olive-green 
ground.  Its  great  beauty  and  decorative  value  were 
recognised  by  the  awarding  of  a  First-class  Certi¬ 
ficate.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Linospadix  petrickiana. — The  leaves  of  this 
beautiful  Palm  are  shortly  stalked  and  pinnate,  so 
that  they  form  a  compact  yet  graceful  tuft  of  leaves 
closely  hugging  the  crown  of  the  plant,  above  which 
they  arch  over  gracefully.  The  long  linear-lanceolate 
and  finely  pointed  pinnae  are  green  on  both  sur¬ 
faces.  First-class  Certificate.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Chrysanthemum  Jules  Mary. — In  this  we  have 
a  decorative  variety  resembling  M.  Wm.  Holmes  in 
size,  but  of  a  rich,  dark  crimson,  without  the  golden 
tips  to  the  florets,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
last-named  variety.  It  will  be  very  useful  for  decor¬ 
ative  purposes.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  William 
Wells,  Earlswood,  Redhill.  Surrey. 

Dracaena  Eeckhautii. — The  lanceolate  leaves  of 
this  variety  are  deep  green  on  both  surfaces,  and 
taper  into  a  petiole  which  clasps  the  stem.  Some 
distance  above  the  base  they  begin  and  arch  over 
gracefully.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Ltd. 

Dahlia  Ebony. — This  is  the  most  recent  addition 
to  the  dark  Dahlias,  for  the  long,  pointed  florets  are 
revolute  at  the  sides,  more  or  less  twisted,  and  of  an 
intense  maroon.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Melon  Wythes  Scarlet.— The  fruits  of  this  new 
Melon  are  of  medium  size,  globular,  and  have  a 
beautifully  netted,  greenish-yellow  rind.  The  flesh 
is  dark  red,  of  great  depth,  very  juicy,  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  flavour,  for  on  this  point  the  committee  were 
unanimous  in  according  it  an  Award  of  Merit.  The 
variety  should  prove  highly  serviceable  either  for  the 
table  or  for  exhibition  purposes,  on  account  of  the 
rich  colour  of  the  flesh  and  its  flavour.  Mr.  Geo. 
Wythes,  gardener  to  Earl  Percy,  Syon  House, 
Brentford. 

Crab  Apple  Mrs.  John  Seden. — This  new 
variety  was  obtained  as  the  result  of  crossing  the 
Crab  Transcendent  with  Apple  King  of  the  Pippins. 
The  progeny  takes  the  moderately  small,  woolly 


leaves  of  the  pollen  parent,  also  the  colour  and  the 
open  eye.  The  bright  yellow  skin  is  beautifully 
suffused  with  red  on  the  exposed  side,  and  over  the 
top.  The  fruit  is  oblate,  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg, 
and  highly  ornamental  in  appearance.  It  was 
fruited  in  the  course  of  four  years  from  seed.  The 
variety  is  an  acquisition  and  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  list  of  ornamental  Crabs,  while  the  flesh  is  juicy 
and  palatable.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Ltd. 

Melon  Gunton  Scarlet. — The  fruit  of  this 
new  Melon  is  of  good  average  size,  bright  yellow  and 
finely  netted  with  gray.  The  flesh  is  pale  red,  juicy 
and  of  fine  flavour.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  Wm. 
Allan,  gardener  tc  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park, 
Norwich. 

Plum  Primate. — The  fruit  of  this  new  Plum  is 
roundly  oval,  of  great  size,  crimson-purple,  and 
covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom.  For  size  and 
quality  this  Plum  will  prove  a  useful  acquisition  to 
the  list  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  & 
Son,  Sawbridgeworth. 

Apple  Invincible. — The  fruit  of  this  new  Apple 
is  of  large  size,  rivalling  Warner’s  King,  but  slightly 
more  conical  in  shape.  The  eye  is  set  in  a  deep 
cavity,  surrounded  by  high,  blunt  angles  and  corru¬ 
gations.  The  skin  is  green  or  heavily  stained  with 
brownish-red  on  the  exposed  side.  It  is  a  culinary 
variety.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  D.  Bodaly,  Green 
Norton,  Towcester,  Northampton. 

- - 

TDb  Orcfyiil  Grower’s  calendar. 


General  Work. — If  not  already  done,  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  that  the  permanent  shading,  which  is  usual  to 
put  on  the  ends  of  the  houses  and  places  where  you 
cannot  conveniently  shade  with  roller  blinds,  should 
be  washed  off.  Blinds  on  the  north  side  of  houses 
may  be  taken  down,  and,  when  dry,  be  stored  away. 
The  glass,  too,  inside  and  out,  should  receive  a  good 
wash  down  before  frost  sets  In ,  which  it  often  does 
early  in  November,  or  else  it  is  foggy  and  dark. 

Coelogyne  cristata. — Our  plants  have  done  well 
with  the  Odontoglossums  this  summer.  We  shall, 
however,  now  bring  a  few  of  them  into  the  Cattleya 
house  to  hurry  them  on  a  bit  into  flower,  so  as  not 
to  have  all  of  them  in  bloom  together. 

Lycaste  Skinnerii,  too,  we  shall  work  along  in 
tha  same  way,  also  the  Dendrobiums  for  a  succes¬ 
sion,  such  as  D.  nobile,  D.  crassinode,  D.  wardia- 
num,  &c.,  which  lend  themselves  to  the  retarding  or 
forcing  system,  whichever  is  most  suitable  to  the 
grower.  Pleione  Lagenaria,  &c.,  now  pushing  their 
spikes,  should  be  so  placed  that  they  do  not  get 
syringed  over  when  the  damping  down  is  done,  or 
the  flowers  will  soon  become  spotted.  They  should, 
however,  get  a  soaking  at  the  roots,  or  the  flowers 
will  be  small. 

Vanda  caerulea. — When  a  place  is  found  suit¬ 
able  for  this  most  beautiful  blue  Orchid  it 
thrives,  and  during  the  autumn  months  produces 
long  racemes  of  unequalled  flowers  as  regards 
colour.  But  how  many  of  us  can  do  the  plants 
really  well  for  long  ?  Imported  plants  go  away  and 
promise  to  give  the  lie  direct  to  those  who  assert 
that  it  cannot  be  kept  in  good  condition  under  culti¬ 
vation,  but,  alas,  in  a  few  months  the  spotting  of  the 
foliage  commences,  a  tiny  speck  at  first ;  but 
gradually  and  surely,  it  gets  larger  until  you  feel 
constrained  to  out  with  your  knife  and  cut  the 
affected  part  away.  This,  of  course,  removes  the 
unsightly  part,  and  to  outward  appearance  it  seems 
all  right ;  but  you  know  in  your  inmost  heart  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  atmospheric  condition 
or  the  treatment  it  otherwise  receives  ;  but  what  ? 
That’s  the  point.  We  have  seen  them  growing  in  a 
temperature  that  rarely  falls  below  6o°at  night ;  and 
also  in  houses  that  go  down  to  450  with  almost  the 
same  result.  This  year  we  are  trying  them  grown 
quite  cool,  that  is,  as  cool  as  the  Odontoglossums 
with  which  they  find  a  place.  It  is,  however,  early 
yet  to  give  an  opinion,  as  almost  anything  will  grow 
in  the  cool  house  during  the  summer  months  ;  but 
if  looks  and  healthy  green  foliage  count  for  any¬ 
thing,  we  have  made  a  decided  advance.  Should  we 
succeed  in  keeping  them  free  from  spot  during  the 
coming  winter,  you  may  depend  that  readers  of  the 
Gardening  World  will  know  about  it.  I  may  say 
that  we  shall  keep  them  dry  at  the  roots  as  soon  as 
cold  weather  sets  in.— C. 
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1^1  NTS  FOR  ||lVIATEURS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Crimson  Mademoiselle  Marie  Masse.— There  is  no 
finer  early-flowering  vaiiety  than  Mademoiselle 
Marie  Masse,  for  it  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  is  of 
good  habit,  and  a  iree  and  continuous  flowerer,  for  it 
commences  to  bloom  in  the  open  ground  early  in 
September  and  keeps  right  until  the  frost  cuts  it 
down.  Lovers  of  earlj'-flowering  sorts,  and  they  are 
numerous,  will  therefore  hail  with  delight  the 
appearance  of  a  crimson,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  an 
orange-crimson  sport  from  it,  possessing  all  the  free 
flowering,  and  easy  growing  attributes  of  the  parent. 
A  batch  of  it  was  shown  at  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society’s  show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on 
the  nth,  nth,  and  13th  inst.,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E.  The  plants 
shown  were  lifted  from  the  open  air,  and  were 
exceptionally  full  of  flower.  For  some  reason  or 
other  the  committee  passed  it  over,  but  the  ways  of 
committees  are  often  inexplicable,  and  here  we  have 
a  case  in  point.  One  would  have  thought  that  the 
progeny  of  such  a  distinguished  parent  as  Mdlle. 
Marie  Masse  would  not  have  had  to  go  begging. 

Rayonante. — Up  till  now  Lilian  S.  Bird  has  been 
the  sole  representative  of  the  class  of  flowers  with 
long,  stiff,  tubular  or  quilled  florets  passing  out  from 
the  head  like  rays  from  a  sun,  and  it  has  been  accorded 
a  fair  measure  of  popularity,  as  much  because  it  is 
distinct  from  other  classes  of  flower  as  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  a  very  fair  share  of  intrinsic  beauty  In 
Rayonante  we  have  a  flower  of  the  same  class  but 
quite  an  improvement  upon  Lilian  Bird.  The  colour 
is  a  very  pretty  shade  of  lilac,  which,  although  not  so 
effective  as  the  more  decided  tones,  is  yet  soft  and 
pleasing  when  the  autumnal  light  is  good  enough  to 
allow  its  beauties  to  be  seen.  The  plants  vary  from 
4  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft.  6  in.  according  to  the  bud  which  is 
taken.  G  od,  early  flowers  are  produced  by  taking 
the  first  crown  bud  between  the  22nd  and  the  24th  of 
July,  or  if  desired  the  plants  may  be  stopped  about 
the  middle  of  May  and  the  first  bud  that  shows  after¬ 
wards  selected.  As  the  name  suggests,  Rayonante 
is  a  French  variety.  It  is  not  absolutely  new  to  this 
country,  having  been  sent  out  last  year  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  of  Exmouth.  It  also  appeared  at  one  or 
two  shows,  but  although  it  promised  fairly  well  that 
is  all  that  could  be  said  of  it  last  year.  This  season, 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  new  varieties,  it  has  done 
much  better  and  a  first-class  certificate  was  given  to 
Mr.  Jones  by  the  N.C.S  on  October  nth. 

Soleil  d’Octobre. — This  has  been  brought  before 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  N.C  S  several  times,  but 
it  has  either  been  passed  over  or  accorded  the  polite 
“  the  committee  wish  to  see  this  agam."  The  First- 
class  Certificate. long  delayed,  was,  however,  awarded 
it  on  the  nth  inst.,  when  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  It  is  a  sure  sign  that  there  is  something 
good  and  reliable  in  a  variety  when  it  is  shown  time 
after  time,  so  uniformly  good  as  Soleil  d’Octobre  has 
been,  and  I  should  strongly  recommend  all  amateur 
cultivators  who  like  easily -cultivated  varieties  not  to 
lose  sight  of  it.  To  quote  a  well-known  grower’s 
words,  "  it  comes  good  anyhow,”  and  the  varieties 
of  which  this  can  be  said  are  all  too  few.  The 
flowers  themselves  are  of  great  size,  the  florets  being 
long,  rather  narrow  and  drooping,  and  bright  yellow 
in  colour. 

Eastman  Bell.— For  some  years  past  both  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur  Chrysanthemum  lovers  have 
been  mourning  the  decadence  of  that  erstwhile 
grand  variety  and  the  increasing  difficulty  experienced 
in  getting  it  to  do.  During  the  last  two  years,  at  all 
events,  there  have  been  complaints  all  over  the 
country  that  good  flowers  couldn’t  be  obtained,  no 
matter  what  course  of  treatment  was  adopted.  A 
few  good  blooms  were  seen  last  year  at  the  shows, 
but  only  a  few,  and  it  was  admitted  even  by  those 
who  sent  them  that  Edwin  Molyneux  was  a 
teaser  to  grow.  A  new  variety  has  now  made  its 
appearance  that  will  fill  up  the  awkward  gap  in  the 
colour  range  that  was  threatened.  It  has  the 
somewhat  high-sounding  name  of  Eastman  Bell, 
and  is  a  sport  from  President  Borel.  That 
variety  is  well  known  as  an  easily  grown  October 
variety  that  generally,  nearly  always,  in  fact,  gives 
a  good  account  of  itself.  Undoubtedly  it  would 
have  become  very  popular  but  for  the  colour,  which 
is  a  shade  of  magenta,  and  one  that  takes  with  very 


many  people.  Eastman  Bell  is  said  to  possess  all 
the  good  qualities  of  President  Borel,  so  that  the 
task  of  cultivating  it  should  not  prove  a  difficult  one. 
It  should  not  be  fed  too  highly,  however,  and  I 
would  impress  this  very  strongly  upon  all  my 
amateur  readers,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  continuous  high  feeding  year  after  year  that 
was  given  to  Edwin  Molyneux,  in  order  to  get 
blooms  that  should  hold  their  own  upon  the  show 
board,  that  has  been  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  deteri¬ 
oration  in  that  variety ’s  constitution.  The  flower  of 
Eastman  Bell  is  fully  as  large  as  that  of  Edwin 
Molyneux  in  its  test  days,  and  the  colours  are 
practically  the  same — crimson  with  a  gold  reverse. 
The  florets,  however,  appear  to  be  rather  narrower, 
although  it  is  yet  rather  soon  to  draw  a  comparison 
in  this  respect  between  the  two  sorts.  Eastman 
Bell  made  a  first  public  appearance  in  Mr.  Jones’ 
group  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  October  nth. — 
'Mum. 

Salyia  splendens  grandiflora. — The  value  of  the 
Salvias  as  autumn-flowering  plants  has  often  been 
descanted  upon  by  various  writers.  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  at  the  present  time  to  enumerate  the  whole  of 
the  species  and  varieties  of  this  showy  genus  that 
may  be  grown  by  amateurs  with  advantage,  but  only 
wPh  to  draw  attention  to  this  comparatively  new 
variety,  which  has  achieved  such  wonderful  results 
since  first  it  made  its  appearance.  The  parent  or 
type  plant,  Salvia  splendens,  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
autumn-flowering  Salvias  ;  but  it  is  quite  eclipsed 
by  its  variety.  The  plant  runs  to  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft. 
in  height,  about  4  ft.  being  usual,  and  flowers  with 
surpassing  freedom.  The  flowers  are  rich,  fiery 
scarlet  in  colour,  being  in  this  respect  almost  the 
same  as  those  of  S.  splendens.  The  racemes  in 
which  they  are  disposed  are,  however,  considerably 
longer  and  more  imposing.  The  plant  is  easy  of 
culture  and  every  amateur  who  grows  it  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  delighted  with  it. 

Lifting  Plants  from  the  Open— All  Salvias, 
Richardias,  and  berried  Solanums  that  have  been 
growing  in  the  open  ground  should  be  lifted  at  once 
and  potted,  for  they  are  now  in  danger  of  being  cut 
down  by  frost.  A  compost  of  two-thirds  of  good 
loam,  and  one  of  leaf  soil,  with  a  little  coarse  river 
sand  will  do  for  all  of  the  subjects  mentioned,  and 
no  chemical  manures,  soot,  or  any  other  ingredient 
should  be  mixed  with  it.  Put  the  plants  into  pots 
according  to  the  size  of  their  roots  ;  the  smaller  the 
pots  are  the  more  convenient  they  will  be,  of  course. 
These  lifted  plants  will  require  to  be  shaded  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  for  ten  days  or  so  subsequent 
to  lifting,  and  the  pit  in  which  they  are  placed 
should  be  kept  close  for  the  same  time. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — For  cutting  purposes  the 
Early  White  Roman  Hyacinths  which,  by  the  way, 
have  never  seen  Rome  but  come  from  Ollioules,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon,  in  Southern  France, 
are  of  the  greatest  value.  Strong  bulbs  throw  two  or 
three  spikes  of  bloom,  and  this  comes  in  splendidly 
for  cutting,  as  they  make  up  nicely  in  the  hands  of 
the  florist.  The  light  blue  and  light  rose  forms  are 
pretty  but  are  not  commonly  grown. 

Culture  in  Glasses. — There  is  only  a  limited 
number  of  varieties  that  take  kindly  to  cultivation  in 
glasses.  It  will  not  do  to  take  any  variety  haphazard 
and  pop  it  into  a  glass,  and  exp;ct  it  to  do  as  well  as 
those  in  pots  growing  in  soil  in  the  ordinary  way.  Of 
course  it  is  only  by  experiments  which  have  meant 
many  failures  as  well  as  many  successes,  the  amenity 
of  certain  varieties  to  water  culture  has  been  demon¬ 
strated.  If  the  amateur  likes  to  experiment  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  shouldn’t,  but  he  should  go  to  the 
work  with  his  eyes  open,  and  expect  to  be  taught  in 
negative  as  well  as  positive  fashion.  The  following 
varieties  will  do  well  in  glasses  : — Alba  Maxima, 
white;  Grand  Lilas,  lilac;  Grand  Maitre,  clear 
blue ;  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  light  blue,  a 
charming  shade  ;  La  Franchise,  waxy-white ;  and 
Robert  Steiger,  Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  and  King  of 
the  Blues. — Rex. 

- ■■ — 

Figs.— Although  the  late  Figs  still  keep  turning  in, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  weeks  yet,  the 
fruits  are  beginning  to  be  very  deficient  in  flavour, 
for  the  season  is  practically  over  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned.  Knock  oS  all  supplies  of  stimulants, 
as  clear  water  will  suffice  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  alreadv  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
" Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Polishing  Apples. — Lap.-.  Whether  the  judges  act¬ 
ing  under  the  rules  of  your  society  would  disqualify 
your  Apples  if  you  polished  them,  is,  perhaps,  doubt¬ 
ful.  Unless  the  rules  actually  forbid  the  polishing 
we  do  not  think  it  at  all  likely  that  the  judges  would 
adopt  this  extreme  measure,  but  they  might  easily 
deduct  enough  of  points  from  the  exhibit  to  prevent 
it  winning  first,  second,  or  even  third  prize,  and  that 
would  be  as  bad  as  disqualification  for  you.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  exhibitors  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
late  Fruit  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  were  penalised 
in  this  way,  no  doubt  to  their  great  chagrin.  We 
think  that  polishing  Apples  in  this  way  does  not 
improve  their  appearance,  for  it  removes  the  natural 
“  bloom,”  and  leaves  an  artificial  gloss.  In  addition 
to  rubbing  the  fruit  with  a  leather,  oil,  cream,  and 
even  saliva  are  called  into  aid  in  imparting  the  gloss. 
Surely  this  is  an  objectionable  practice  that  ought 
not  to  need  the  threat  of  disqualification  at  the  show 
to  stop. 

Holly  Hedge  Dying. — Geo.  P. :  We  should  imagiLe 
that  it  is  simply  the  drought  that  is  to  blame  for  the 
trees  dying.  Your  shallow  soil  must  have  been 
bereft  of  every  particle  of  moisture  for  weeks,  and 
the  trees  would  be  bound  to  suffer.  They  may  or 
may  not  breik  up  from  the  bottom  next  spring  if  you 
give  them  a  watering  or  two  now,  but  of  this  we 
could  not  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty  without 
we  had  a  look  at  the  plants.  There  is  this  encourage¬ 
ment,  however,  that  Hollies  will  often  break  up  from 
the  bottom  in  this  way  even  when  the  trees  are  to 
all  appearance  dead.  Perhaps  yours  may  do  so.  In 
any  case  you  can  wait  until  spring  without  much 
harm  being  done,  and  if  no  signs  of  life  are  shown, 
say  by  the  end  of  April,  you  might  plant  again  then. 
Hollies  transplant  best  in  the  month  of  May,  just 
when  the  new  growth  is  beginning  to  push,  and  if 
they  are  attended  to  for  water  they  always  seem  to 
make  greater  progress  than  those  that  are  moved 
earlier  in  the  spring  or  even  in  the  autumn.  You 
will  see  that  you  have  plenty  of  time  before  you. 


Apple  Lane’s  Prince  Albert. — P.  T.  :  The  variety 
is  one  of  the  best  obtainable.  The  tree  is  hardy,  a 
good  cropper  on  almost  any  soil,  and  the  fruit  is  of 
first-rate  quality,  a  good  cooker,  and  a  capital 
keeper.  As  an  exhibition  sort,  too,  you  cannot  get 
many  to  beat  "  Lace’s.” 

Cellar  for  Mushrooms. — R.  Wentworth  :  The 
equable  temperature  of  your  old  cellar  renders  it  an 
almost  ideal  place  for  Mushrooms.  You  may  make 
up  the  beds  on  the  floor ;  there  is  no  need  to  erect 
shelves,  as  the  idea  of  these  is  only  to  economise 
space,  which  you  have  apparently  no  need  to 
attempt. 

Herniaria  glabra. — S.  Can  :  This  is  the  plant 
you  speak  of  as  being  much  used  in  carpet-bedding. 
It  is  quite  hardy,  and  it  is  quite  a  common  occur¬ 
ence  for  it  to  be  left  out  in  the  beds  untouched  all 
the  winter.  It  is  the  way  in  which  the  many- 
branched  stems  creep  along  the  ground,  and  cover  it 
with  a  carpet  of  green,  that  renders  the  plant  of  hor¬ 
ticultural  value.  Its  congeners,  of  which  there  are 
eight  or  nine  known  to  science,  are  inconspicuous 
herbs,  and  it  is  only  the  species  under  note  that  has 
had  the  courage  to  make  itself  conspicuous.  H. 
glabra  is  a  native  of  our  own  county.  According  to 
Bentham  in  his  Illustrated  Handbook  of  the  British 
Flora  :  “  It  occurs  in  Britain  in  several  counties  of 
southern  and  central  England  and  in  Ireland.  In 
sandy  places,  in  temperate  and  Southern  Europe 
and  Russian  Asia,  extending  into  Scandinavia,  but 
not  to  high  latitudes."  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  no  frost  that  we  are  likely  to  get  will  kill  it, 
although  the  plants  may  succumb  from  other  causes. 

Fruits  to  Name. —  M.  Smith  :  The  Apples  are,  1, 
Gravenstein  ;  2,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  3,  not  recog¬ 
nised. 

Laurel  Hedge. — J.  B.  Davis :  You  will  find  that 
the  best  time  of  the  year  to  plant  the  Laurels  will  be 
towards  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April. 
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The  plants  are  then  commencing  to  push  their  young 
growth.  In  fairly  good  soil  they  then  grow  away 
almost  without  a  check.  The  length  of  time  that  it 
will  take  to  make  a  good  hedge  depends  upon  two 
things — first  of  all  the  size  of  the  plants  when  they 
are  put  in,  and  secondly,  the  required  height  of  the 
hedge.  The  fine,  old,  trimmed  hedges,  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in 
height,  that  you  see  in  some  places,  have  'aken  many 
years  to  develop  into  that  stage.  If  you  put  in  good 
plants  in  the  first  place,  say  2  ft.  in  height,  they  will 
make  a  nice,  dwarf  hedge  in  four  or  five  years  time, 
but  they  will  require  a  little  pruning  annually  to  keep 
them  in  shape.  A  4  ft.  hedge  will  take  at  least  three 
years  longer  than  this,  or  not  less  than  seven  or  eight 
years  in  all. 


DOUBLE  BEGONIAS. 

(Concluded  fromp.  106.) 

There  is  one  more  point  to  be  mentioned  in  regard 
to  the  seedling  beds,  and  that  is  weeding.  In  the 
outdoor  growing  of  Begonias,  weeds,  like  the  poor, 
are  always  with  you.  If  there  be  one  redeeming 
point  in  a  long  drought  such  as  we  have  just 
experienced,  it  is  that  weeds  cease  growing  with 
other  things.  This  is  not  so  with  the  Begonia  beds, 
because  you  are  obliged  to  water  them,  and  the 
vegetable  inutilities  of  the  whole  neighbourhood 
seem  to  find  it  out,  and  push  through  the  cool  fibre 
in  rich  profusion.  You  cannot  use  the  hoe.  They 
must  be  pulled  up.  I  find  people  with  young  backs 
like  this  work  best.  If  I  remember  rightly  it  was 
Dean  Hole  who  said  that  a  gardener  should  have  a 
cast  iron  back,  with  a  hinge  in  it.  This  reminds  me 
that  I  only  once  met  an  enthusiastic  gardener  who 
did  not  object  to  weeds.  The  real  truth  of  it  was, 
some  of  his  things  were  so  rare  and  valuable  that  he 
did  not  like  his  gardener  working  amongst  them. 
"As  we  are  both  clergymen,”  he  said,  “I  don’t 
mind  telling  you  that  I  fear  he  would  pull  up  the 
wheat  with  the  tares.”  “  As  we  are  both  clergy¬ 
men,”  I  ventured  to  reply  (having  regard  to  what 
appeared  to  be  a  fine  breadth  of  couch  in  the  middle 
distance),  "  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  it  a  little 
reminds  me  of  some  words  which  are  equally  familiar 
to  us  both — "  Now  there  was  much  grass  in  the 
place  at  which  I  fear  my  friend  was  a  little  nettled 

It  now  only  remains  to  bring  this  long  paper  to  a 
close  by  presupposing  one  of  those  sharp  touches  of 
frost  among  the  seedlings,  such  as  we  may  expect 
any  night  in  October.  The  stricken  foliage  gives  out 
that  peculiar  but  not  unpleasant  odour  which  is  only 
too  familiar  to  the  grower  ;  and,  if  the  frost  continue 
for  a  night  or  two,  every  leaf  and  stem  will  be 
reduced  to  the  consistency  of  boiled  cabbage.  The 
havoc  is  heartrending,  but  the  moment  is  too  critical 
to  admit  of  sentiment.  You  then  see  the  necessity 
of  labelling  in  good  time,  because  in  one  night  the 
plants  have  lost  all  individuality,  and  nothing 
remains,  except  the  tally,  to  recall  their  quality  or 
colour. 

As  the  frost  must  not  reach  the  tubers,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  taking  them  up.  We  have  long 
low  sheds  of  corrugated  iron,  open  at  the  front,  under 
which  the  wounded  are  stored,  with  some  balls  of 
soil  attached,  and  the  inevitable  label. 

Here  such  foliage  as  remains  dries  off  gradually 
and  drops  away. 

In  a  week  or  two  the  tubers  may  be  laid  in  small 
heaps  upon  the  stage  of  some  cool  greenhouse,  until 
the  few  remaining  stalks  can  be  rubbed  off,  after 
which  they  should  be  stored  in  pots  or  boxes  with  a 
little  half-dry  earth  scattered  over  them  to  prevent 
shrivelling.  These  boxes  should  be  kept  from  frost 
or  heat  and  should  be  examined  once  or  twice  during 
the  winter,  in  case  any  tuber  may  rot  and  affect  its 
neighbours.  I  may  add  that  in  order  to  commence 
operations  on  the  lines  I  have  indicated  it  will  be 
well  to  buy  a  dozen  or  two  good  named  varieties 
from  some  well-known  nurseryman  in  the  month  of 
January,  some  of  which,  or  some  of  their  cuttings, 
will  be  certain  to  produce  pollen  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  if  started  early. 

In  indoor  growing  there  is  one  point  which  is  of 
vital  importance,  that  is,  the  plants  should  never  be 
allowed  a  dry  atmosphere  until  they  bloom,  or  you 
will  inevitably  produce  thrip,  a  most  insidious  pest 
and  difficult  to  eradicate,  being  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  or  nearly  so,  and  carrying  on  its  ravages  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  To  prevent  this,  use  the 
syriDge  every  evening  overhead,  and  keep  the  floors 
well  sprinkled,  till  the  flowers  come ;  indeed,  the 


latter  practice  may  be  continued  some  time  after¬ 
wards. 

Shade  from  bright  sunshine,  and  if  you  ever 
become  sufficiently  enthusiastic,  and  build  a  house 
for  the  purpose,  let  the  stages  be  of  slate  or  corrugated 
iron  and  covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of  gravel, 
which  should  be  kept  moist. 

This  of  course  applies  to  plants  growing  for 
bloom,  but  after  the  first  flowers  are  over  and  you 
wish  to  hybridise,  then  a  dry  house  with  a  dry 
atmosphere  and  plenty  of  sunshine,  will  produce  the 
most  satisfactory  results. — Edwin  Lascelles,  The 
Rectory,  Newton  St.  Loe,  Bristol. 

■1- 

ARUNDINARIA  NITIDA. 

On  p.  57  we  gave  an  illustration  of  Phyllostachys 
Henonis,  the  favourite  Bamboo  of  A.  B.  Freeman- 
Mitford,  Esq.,  the  great  lay  authority  on  Bamboos  in 


this  country.  We  now  retrace  our  steps  to  give  an 
illustration  of  Arundinaria  nitida,  of  which  we  spoke 
in  a  previous  number.  In  our  opinion,  and  in  that 
of  many  other  admirers  of  this  family,  it  is  one  of  the 
finest,  if  not  the  finest,  of  all  the  hardy  Bamboos. 
Some  others  may  take  the  precedence  for  particular 
purposes,  but  that  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
its  infinitely  graceful  beauty  and  rich  colour  of  the 
foliage.  The  stems  attain  a  length  varying  between 
6  ft.  and  9  ft.  in  the  open,  but  many  considerably 
exceed  that  under  favourable  conditions.  After 
rising  to  a  certain  height  their  slender  character 
enables  or  compels  them  to  arch  over,  and  even  be¬ 
come  drooping,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration.  They  are  short -jointed,  while  the  more 
slender  branches  and  twigs  are  densely  fascicled  at 
the  nodes,  thus  serving  to  weigh  down  the  main 
stems.  The  leaves  are  also  small  in  keeping  with 
the  proportions  of  other  parts  of  the  plant,  being 
only  i£  in.  to  34  in.  long,  of  a  rich  glaucous  green 


when  young,  but  ultimately  becoming  dark  olive- 
green,  while  retaining  that  glaucous  tint  which  im¬ 
parts  to  them  their  peculiarly  rich  colour,  which  can 
hardly  be  described  in  words,  especially  when  seen 
glittering  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  a  summer’s  day. 
The  value  of  the  species  was  recognised  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  26th  July,  when  they 
accorded  a  First-class  Certificate  to  the  plants 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
and  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford,  Esq.  The  illustration 
was  prepared  from  a  photograph  taken  at  Kew  in 
August  last  during  the  great  heat  and  drought. 

-  »i» - 

PINKHILL  NURSERIES,  EDINBURGH. 

Having  an  afternoon  to  spare  recently  we  took  the 
opportunity  of  looking  through  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Pinkhill,  Murrayfield, 


Midlothian.  With  the  new  range  of  glasshouses  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  road, 
and  the  old  nurseries  on  the  hill  side  just  opposite, 
there  is  the  convenience  for  housing  a  vast  quantity 
of  plants  of  all  kinds,  so  that  we  can  merely  give  an 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the 
different  houses. 

The  New  Range  of  Houses. 

Several  of  the  houses  next  the  highway  are  on  a  level 
with  it,  the  floors  being  high  above  the  actual 
ground  level,  giving  convenience  beneath  for  packing 
and  potting  sheds,  the  carpenter's  shop,  stables,  and 
other  necessary  premises.  On  entering  one  of  the 
stoves  we  noted  some  well  furnished  plants  of 
Bambusa  falcata  variegata,  striped  with  creamy- 
white.  Other  decorative  subjects  were  Dracaenas 
of  a  useful  size  for  table  work,  Eulalia  japonica 
zebrina,  Araucaria  Bidwilli,  and  Juniperus  bermu- 
diana.  The  latter  has  sprung  into  popularity  within 
the  last  few  years  for  decorative  work ;  and  it  is 
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certainly  a  change  from  the  old  favourites.  A  fine 
batch  of  Lilium  longiflorum  was  in  bud. 

A  cool  house  was  gay  with  a  variety  of  subjects 
such  as  Humeas,  night  scented  Tobacco,  several 
varieties  of  Lilium  speciosum,  L.  auratum,  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Salvias,  and  other 
greenhouse  flowering  subjects.  These  were  judic¬ 
iously  arranged  with  large  Camellias,  whose  utility 
will  become  obvious  presently  when  they  come  into 
bloom. 

Next  came  a  houseful  of  hard-wooded  subjects 
such  as  Epacrises,  Acacia  armata,  A.  ovata,  and 
the  best  of  the  other  species  in  cultivation  ;  also 
Heaths,  Mitraria  coccinea,  Heliotropes,  Eleagnus 
pungens  variegata,  and  many  other  subjects  of  a 
similar  nature  that  serve  to  keep  the  conservatory 
gay  during  the  spring  months. 

The  general  run  of  Fuchsias  is  kept  in  stock,  and 
close  by  are  batches  of  zonal,  tricolor,  and  show 
Pelargoniums.  Amongst  them  we  noted  the  new 
hybrid  named  Achievement,  obtained  between  an 
Ivy-leaved  and  a  zonal  Pelargonium.  The  deep 
rosy-pink  flowers  are  double  and  produced  in  great 
abundance.  It  has  the  erect  and  compact  habit 
of  a  zonal  Pelargonium.  Of  the  latter  all  the  best 
of  the  1898  novelties  have  found  their  way  here, 
bringing  the  collection  up  to  date.  A  large  batch  of 
Nerine  Fothergilli  had  not  then  finished  flowering  ; 
while  a  bank  of  Asclepias  curassavica  was  still  in  full 
bloom.  There  was  also  a  fine  batch  of  Acalypha 
Sanderi  about  18  in.  high  and  bearing  spikes  of 
flowers  22  in.  to  24  in.  long. 

A  collection  of  Indian  Azaleas  gave  a  forecast  of 
what  they  would  be  in  spring  when  the  buds  expand. 
Greenhouse  Rhododendrons  of  the  Javan  type  and 
other  hybrids  also  occupied  the  body  of  the  Azalea 
house  ;  while  the  shelves  accommodated  Cleroden- 
dron  Kaempferi,  Araucaria  excelsa,  Sparmannia, 
Streptosolen  jamesoni,  Swaiusonia  galegifolia,  S.  g. 
alba,  Solanum  jasminoides,  Tecoma  capensis,  T. 
jasminoides,  Lapagerias,  and  a  host  of  other  con¬ 
servatory  climbers.  Not  the  least  interesting  were 
the  Passion  Flowers,  many  of  which  were  still 
flowering,  including  P,  caerulea,  P.  c.  Constance 
Elliott,  P.  Eynsford  Gem,  P.  Comte  de  Keserdorf, 
&c. 

All  of  the  above  houses  are  on  a  level  with  the 
highway,  and  from  them  we  descended  by  a  broad 
stairway  to  the  houses  on  the  lower  ground,  where 
we  noted  such  things  as  Aralia  Chabrieri,  Geonoma 
gracilis,  Cocos  weddeliana,  Reidia  glaucescens, 
Aralia  Guilfoylei,  and  other  useful  decorative  sub¬ 
jects.  Caladiums  are  well  represented,  both  the 
large  and  small  leaved  types,  the  latter  including 
C.  argy rites  and  C.  Minus  erubescens.  Choice  varie¬ 
ties  were  Lillie  Burke,  soft  red  and  green  ;  Mme.  Jean 
Dybowski,  Baroness  Schroder,  pink  and  cream ; 
Princess  of  Teck,  red  and  yellow ;  Lady  Moseley, 
rose-pink;  Duke  of  York,  soft  pink  ;  Princess  Olga, 
red  and  spotted;  and  Le  Nain  Rouge,  dwarf  and 
dark  red. 

Saxifraga  sarmentosa  tricolor  is  a  stronger  grower 
than  the  variety  superba,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
a  greater  area  of  the  leaves  is  green.  As  we  passed 
through  the  numerous,  low,  span-roofed  houses  we 
noted  batches  of  Clerodendron  fallax  in  bloom  ;  also 
collections  of  Cannas,  Bouvardias,  and  single  and 
double  tuberous  Begonias. 

The  Fern  houses  contained  a  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  suitable  for  private  establishments  as  well  as 
market  work.  The  fronds  of  Pteris  ludens  are  bold, 
massive,  and  distinct  from  the  general  run  of  Ferns. 
Gymnogramme  Mayi,  G.  multiceps,  and  many 
others  of  this  class  receive  due  prominence.  The 
heavily  crested  Pteris  tremula  Smithii  was  in  fine 
form,  together  with  Davallia  hirta,  Goniophlebium 
appendiculatum,  and  Woodwardia  radicans,  the  long 
fronds  of  the  latter  carrying  large  young  plants  at 
their  apices.  Aspleniums  and  varieties  of  Pteris 
were  plentiful,  and  here  we  noted  that  vigorous  Fern, 
Pteris  stuartiana,  like  an  overgrown  P.  tremula,  with 
fronds  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  long.  Associated  with  these  were 
Asparagus  Sprengeri,  A.  plumosus,  A.  deflexa,  A. 
tenuissimus  and  A.  t.  cristatus,  always  present  in 
well  ordered  establishments. 

A  house  was  mostly  monopolised  with  Crotons  of 
sorts.  Room  was  also  accorded  a  choice  collection 
of  narrow-leaved  Dracaenas,  such  as  D.  Mrs.  Laird 
and  D.  Miss  Glendinning,  which  originated  here 
several  years  ago,  and  are  now  spreading  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  new  Duchess 
of  York  is  a  very  graceful  variety  with  olive-green, 


red,  and  white  leaves.  Associated  with  the  above 
were  Aralia  gracillima,  A.  leptophylla,  A.  elegantis- 
sima,  Acalypha  godseffiana  and  a  grand  plant  of 
Licuala  (Pritchardia)  grandis,  3J  ft.  high. 

Another  house  was  given  over  to  stove  climbers 
such  as  Aristolochias,  Clerodendrons,  Allamandas, 
Hoyas,  including  H.  carnosa  variegata,  Passiflora 
quadrangularis,  Schubertia  grandifiora,  Russelia 
juncea,  Camoensia  maxima  and  a  host  of  others, valu¬ 
able  for  their  flowers  or  fruit.  Statice  Dicksoni  is  a 
caulescent  species  with  leafy  stems.  Gloriosa 
superba  and  Plumbago  rosea  were  flowering,  while  a 
collection  of  Calanthes  in  pots  was  approaching 
that  stage.  The  propagating  pit  was  occupied  with 
the  usual  run  of  stuff  being  rooted.  A  singular  look¬ 
ing  subject  was  Pothos  celatocaulis,  with  its  leaves 
spreading  flat  against  the  end  wall  of  the  house. 

A  considerable  amount  of  furnishing  is  done  from 
the  Pinkhill  Nurseries,  so  that  a  large  Palm  house  is 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  taller  growing  Palms, 
such  as  Cocos  plumosa,  18  ft.  high,  Chamaerops,  8  ft. 
to  10  ft.,  Kentias,  Seaforthias,  Phoenix,  Caryotas, 
Latanias  and  others,  which  monopolise  a  large 
amount  of  house-room.  Raphis  flabelliforrais  is 
always  useful,  but  it  cannot  equal  the  graceful  ele¬ 
gance  of  R.  humilis.  A  handsome  specimen  of  Cocos 
weddeliana  stood  about  6  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the 
fronds.  Stevensonia  grandifolia  with  its  curiously 
marked  leaves  is  always  an  interesting  Palm.  Kentia 
fosteriana  variegata  is  very  much  larger  than  we 
generally  see  variegated  Palms,  so  that  it  is  unique 
amongst  its  kind. 

(To  be  continued.) 

— — - 

BRYN-GLAS,  NEWPORT. 

Bryn-Glas,  the  residence  of  Col.  Williams,  was,  at 
one  time,  quite  a  respectable  distance  away  from 
Newport,  Mon.  Now,  alas !  the  rapidly  growing 
suburbs  of  this  busy  hive  of  industry  and  important 
town  are  creeping  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  man¬ 
sion;  what  wonder  then  that  its  proprietor  is  desirous 
of  a  change  !  For,  however  useful  and  convenient 
it  may  be  to  live  within  easy  reach  of  civilisation,  so 
to  speak,  one  does  not  always  want  to  be  bound  to 
recognise  it.  Apart  from  the  effect  thus  produced  by 
the  growing  tendency  of  Newport  to  spread  and 
develop,  Bryn-Glas  is  prettily  situated.  It  occupies 
the  apex  of  rising  ground,  and  consequently 
possesses  numerous  views.  The  river  Usk  sweeps 
round  the  front  of  the  house  in  magnificent  style — 
“  the  lucid  Usk  ”  as  the  poet  puts  it ;  but  lucidity  is 
not  a  feature  of  tidal  rivers,  and  the  Usk  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  Let  us  then  call  it  the 
peaceful,  the  muddy,  or  the  umbrageous  Usk;  the 
latter  term,  just  here,  being  perhaps  the  most  con¬ 
gruous,  inasmuch  as  a  steep  declivity  between  the 
river  and  the  garden  is  well  wooded,  which  fact  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  town-side  prospects, 
Over  some  of  which,  at  least,  a  veil  may  well  be 
drawn. 

The  garden  and  pleasure  grounds  are  well  stocked, 
tended,  and  cared  for ;  and  Mr.  Duff,  who  is  the 
presiding  spirit  here,  is  much  in  evidence.  The 
lawns  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  large  beds 
and  groups  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  bespeak 
attention.  Conifers  thrive  well  and  there  is  a  parti¬ 
cularly  fine  row  of  Sequoia  sempervirens,  behind 
which  Camellias,  Azaleas,  etc.,  are  plumping  up  their 
flower  buds. 

Dahlias,  Anemones,  and  Sunflowers  are  planted  in 
bold  masses.  These  produce  a  wealth  of  flowers, 
where  one  may  cut  and  come  again.  The  middle  of 
September,  too,  is  a  good  time  to  see  the  flowers, 
and  add  to  these  the  glory  of  colour,  the  condition  of 
the  climate,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  even  old  Sol 
himself,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  warm  and 
grateful,  and  satisfied  that  life  is,  after  all,  sometimes 
worth  the  living, 

There  is  a  large  walled-in  garden  from  which  some 
good  samples  of  fruit  are  taken,  Monmouth  and 
Pomona  being  interchangeable  terms.  Vegetables, 
notwithstanding  the  droughty  season,  have  done 
well,  and  as  there  is  a  large  demand  for  them  Mr. 
Duff  has  to  go  outside  the  mural  inclosure  to  satisfy 
the  demand.  Exhibition  Leeks  particularly  are  in 
fine  form,  doubtless  because  the  Leek  is  beloved  of 
Welshmen.  But  fancy  the  ancient  Britons  with 
Leeks  like  these  in  their  caps !  The  idea  is  pre¬ 
posterous.  They  would  stagger  under  them  and 
fight  at  a  disadvantage.  No  ;  the  Welshman's  Leek 
must  be  a  very  different  thing  to  this.  It  is  said  to 


grow  on  the  seacoast  in  great  profusion,  and  it’s 
name  is  "  Ceninen-y-Mor.”  What  is  it  ? 

Chrysanthemums  are  also  in  evidence,  and  promise 
well — a  long  avenue  of  pot  plants  in  the  best  of  health. 
The  glass,  also,  is  somewhat  extensive,  the  conserva¬ 
tory  being  both  roomy  and  well-furnished,  huge 
Palms,  Tree-ferns,  and  foliage  plants  being  disposed 
to  advantage.  Palms  also  stand  about  outside, 
giving  the  approach  to  the  residence  quite  a  sub¬ 
tropical  character.  All  this  implies  work  and  water, 
and  both  must  have  been  freely  dispensed  this  season, 
otherwise  the  result  would  have  been  less  pleasing. 
The  stove  contains  contains  Allamandas,  Alocasias, 
Cycas,  Ferns,  Crotons  (finely  coloured),  Cissus  dis¬ 
color,  and  a  host  of  other  things  in  very  creditable 
condition. 

The  greenhouses,  too,  contained  the  usual  mis¬ 
cellaneous  collections  in  satisfactory  form,  double 
Begonias,  Achimenes,  Gesneras,  etc.,  exciting 
comment.  In  the  frames  a  fine  batch  of  Primula 
sinensis  was  noticed  ;  in  fact,  wherever  one  looked 
there  was  evidence  of  culture  and  care,  and  although 
our  visit  was  made  rather  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
somewhat  hurriedly — no  notes  being  taken— we  saw 
enough  to  prove  that  Mr.  Duff’s  previous  experience 
at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  and  at  Falkland  Park, 
South  Norwood  Hill,  had  ripened  into  excellent 
fruit. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W . 

- -  -mi. - 

DENDROBIUM  FORMOSUM 
GIGANTEUM. 

At  different  times  and  at  various  places,  I  have  been 
privileged  to  gaze  upon  aud  admire  various 
specialities  as  they  have  been  cultivated  and  flowered 
by  growers,  some  now  living,  others  who  have  passed 
away.  In  enumerating  just  a  half  dozen,  I  do  not 
intend,  by  any  means  to  infer,  these  are  the  only 
choice  lots  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  this  note  just  these  few  will  suffice. 
Perhaps  no  private  grower  ever  had  such  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  and  flowered  so  magnificently  a  lot  of  Mil- 
tonia  vexillaria  as  the  late  Mr.  G.  Hardy,  at  Tim- 
perley,  Cheshire.  These  were  wonderfully  fine,  and 
for  years  grew  and  flowered  in  grand  form.  Other 
growers  have  also  managed  these  in  splendid  style, 
and  perhaps,  as  regards  a  dozen,  or  a  score  or  two, 
have  had  them  as  well  as  any  of  the  former  lot. 
Again,  among  private  growers,  who,  I  wonder,  for  a 
year  or  two,  grew  and  flowered  Cattleya  Trianaei 
better  than  Mr.  Percival,  of  Southport  ?  Such  plants 
and  flowers  were  a  delight  to  behold. 

Still,  many  others  have  had  this  same  species  in 
grand  form  and  flowers,  perhaps  as  large  as  those  at 
Southport.  Of  the  Odontoglossum  crispum  with 
their  multitudinous  forms,  markings  and  colourings, 
where  can  these  be  seen  finer  than  at  the  Dell, 
Egham,  where,  for  years  Mr.  Ballantine  has  grown 
and  flowered  some  of  the  finest  varieties  ever  seen  ? 
Yet  even  with  this,  also,  many  others  have  made 
great  advances  and  secured  and  flowered  choice 
forms  and  such  as  have  excellent  markings.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  Dendrobium  nobile  at  Buxted 
Park ;  of  Miltonia  Phalaenopsis,  when  Mr.  D.  O. 
Wrigley  was  exhibiting  so  strongly  and  with  such 
marked  success  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens, 
Manchester;  or  once  again  I  mention  Vanda  teres, 
as  grown  at  Gunnersbury  Park  by  Mr.  Geo.  Rey¬ 
nolds.  Few  have  done  this  so  well,  though  many 
have  practised  similar  methods  and  secured  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

But  I  wonder  whether  any  private  grower  ever  ex¬ 
hibited  such  a  lot  of  Dendrobium  formosum 
giganteum  as  was  staged  by  Mr.  Hudson,  from  Gun¬ 
nersbury  House,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  R.H.S., 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  nth  inst.  This  exhibit  was, 
to  my  thinking,  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  plants  were  staged  with  considerable 
taste  and  every  bloom  could  be  seen  to  advantage. 
This  is  no  mean  effort  in  the  arranging  of  flowers  of 
any  variety  or  species;  but  this  was  not  the  chief 
merit.  The  fact  that  from  one  garden  there 
should  have  come  some  thirty  plants  carrying  675 
flowers,  the  largest  plant  carrying  sixty-four  of  its 
magnificent  blooms,  was  a  horticultural  success  such 
as  comes  to  the  lot  of  very  few  to  achieve. 

These  plants,  too,  were  not  of  one  or  two  year's 
growth,  having  as  it  is  sometimes  good  humouredly 
said,  plenty  of  native  strength  left  in  them  ;  but 
many  of  these  had  been  in  Mr.  Hudson’s  keeping 
and  charge  for  many  years,  and  had  grown  with  a 
vigour,  excelling  anything  that  had  previously 
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appeared  on  them  when  coming  direct  from  their 
native  habitats.  Too  often  this  plant  is  received  and 
put  on  blocks  and  baskets,  and  grown  fairly  well  for 
a  year  or  two,  with  an  occasional  truss  of  flowers, 
after  which  they  decline,  disappointment  follows,  and 
a  dwindling  and  diminishing  plant,  that  seems  hard 
to  kill,  hangs  about  as  an  eyesore  and  annoyance. 
So  often  is  this  the  case  that  I  venture  to  say  that 
I  venture  to  say  that  almost  any  time  during  the 
past  few  seasons,  the  imported  lots,  even  if  in  dozens, 
could  not  find  a  purchaser,  as  it  was  considered  so 
mifly  a  thing  to  do.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  display 
made  at  the  Drill  Hall  will  at  least,  to  some  extent, 
controvert  that  idea.  Given  the  right  treatment 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  Dendrobe  should  not  be 
grown  as  freely  and  flower  as  abundantly  as  any  of 
those  usually  considered  easy  to  grow. 

As  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  plants 
during  the  past  summer,  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned 
if  I  say  on  referring  to  notes  made  on  July  ist,  the 
date  of  my  visit,  that  I  find  I  had  recorded  my 
impressions  as  follows  : — "  Dendrobiums  growing  in 
a  house  without  any  shade.  D.  formosum,  grand,  in 
baskets,  freely  rooting,  with  growths  of  immense 
size.  D.  wardianum,  D.  goldieanum,  D.  Phalaenops- 
is,  &c.,  growing  with  them.”  Here  then  were 
these  grand  plants  hanging  from  the  roof,  constantly 
syringed,  and  treated  to  a  great  amount  of  heat  and 
sunshine,  in  fact,  if  the  temperature  ran  up  to  go°  or 
more  it  made  little  difference,  the  object  being  during 
the  growing  season  by  these  means  to  develop  the 
finest  growth  and  bulbs  possible.  Then  Mr.  Hudson 
felt  assured  he  would  succeed  in  blooming  them  in  a 
creditable  manner.  The  treatment  given  and  hopes 
entertained  have  been  fully  justified,  and  I  most 
heartily  congratulate  him  on  this  method  of  culture 
and  success  in  flowering.  What  was  the  nature  of 
the  award  he  received  I  do  not  remember  seeing.  I 
hope  it  was  a  medal  showing  the  high  appreciation 
of  the  group.  [It  was  a  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal. — 
Ed.]  For  my  part  I  should  have  felt  inclined  to 
have  given  it  one  of  the  best  medals  for  culture  the 
society  has  at  its  disposal.  Simply  now  repeating 
that  which  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  note,  that 
for  vigour  and  floriferousness,  there  has  not  been 
seen  at  any  public  exhibition  such  a  group  of  estab¬ 
lished  plants  of  this  particular  species,  as  was  staged 
by  Mr.  Hudson  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  I  can 
only  say,  well  done  !  Do  it  again. — W.  Swan. 


MICHAELMAS  DAISIES  AT  LONG 
DITTON. 

No  matter  in  which  direction  we  look  in  the  southern 
and  midland  counties  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
abnormally  dry  summer  of  1898  are  apparent.  Some 
plants  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  better  than 
others,  as  is  only  natural,  but  all  have  suffered  to 
some  extent.  The  Michaelmas  Daisies,  with  their 
love  for  deep,  rich,  soil  and  plenty  of  water,  have 
not  escaped,  although  with  their  tough  constitutions 
they  have  not  suffered  so  much  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  For  this  we  cannot  be  too  thankful,  for 
what  would  our  gardens  be  in  autumn  but  for  the 
Starworts  ?  Whether  we  regard  them  simply  as 
decorative  plants  for  the  garden,  or  whether  we  look 
at  their  value  for  cutting  from,  they  are  alike  indis¬ 
pensable,  and  their  grand  weather-resisting  qualities 
cannot  receive  too  high  commendation. 

There  is  such  a  wealth  of  variety  of  height,  habit, 
colour  and  size  of  flower,  and  time  of  flowering 
amongst  the  members  of  the  genus  that  there  is 
something  to  suit  all  tastes,  something  to  please 
everybody.  Then  again,  the  plants  may  be  planted 
in  such  a  variety  of  situations  that  an  immense 
number  of  them  can  be  employed  without  im¬ 
parting  aay  appearance  of  monotony  to  the  garden. 
A  Starwort  border  is  a  feature  that  every  garden 
that  is  big  enough  to  contain  it  should  possess.  It 
only  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  admired,  especially  where 
a  representative  collection  of  species  and  varieties 
has  been  brought  together.  Again,  what  can  look 
better  than  an  imposing  clump  of  some  of  the  taller 
forms  standing  by  itself  in  bed  or  border  ?  Some, 
indeed  many,  of  the  plants  take  kindly  to  the  wild 
garden,  and,  planted  in  the  grass  and  partly  shaded 
wiih  trees,  generally  delight  the  eye  with  a  blazon 
of  their  showy  flowers  during  the  autumn  months. 
The  most  common  practice,  perhaps,  is  to  dot  the 
plants  here  and  there  amongst  the  other  subjects  in 
the  mixed  herbaceous  border,  and  under  such  con¬ 


ditions  they  always  give  a  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves. 

One  of  the  very  finest  collections  in  the  country  is 
undoubtedly  that  to  be  seen  in  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  at  Long  Ditton.  Next  to  his 
beloved  Tulips  and  Narcissi,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barr  loves 
the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  a  smart  look-out  is  kept 
for  new  or  improved  forms  that  may  make  their 
appearance  in  other  quarters.  This  year  the  plants 
are  rather  dwarfer  than  usual,  owing  to  the  drought, 
and  the  flowers  are  smaller,  but  the  latter  fully  make 
up  in  their  profusion  and  their  brilliancy  of  colour¬ 
ing  for  any  decrease  in  size. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  greater  number  of 
forms  in  flower  than  at  any  other,  for  some  of  the 
early  ones,  such  as  Aster  acris,  are  still  in  bloom, 
whilst  the  October  flowering  forms  are  all  in  full 
beauty,  and  are  already  joining  hands  with  the  late 
ones. 

The  Novae-Angliae  varieties  are  not  so  useful  for 
cutting  from  as  many  others,  but  they  are  valued  on 
account  of  their  stately  habit,  for  they  make  capital 
clumps  in  bed  and  border.  A.  N.-A.  roseus  and  A. 
N.-A.  pulchellus,  the  latter  a  grand  blue  flower,  are 
the  best  of  these.  They  are  both  5  ft.  in  height. 

A.  laevis  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  the 
Starworts.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size  and 
light  blue.  They  are  not  numerous,  but  are  dis¬ 
posed  on  the  ends  of  long,  straggling  branches,  on 
which  the  leaves  are  reduced  to  very  small  size.  Both 
for  culture  in  pots  and  for  planting  in  the  open 
ground  A.  laevis  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  genus.  A,  1.  Calliope  is  a  very  fine  form 
of  this  species,  with  soft  mauve  flowers.  The  com¬ 
paratively  new  variety,  Coombe  Fishacre,  which 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Archer  Hind,  is  in  magnificent 
condition  at  LoDg  Ditton  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  plants  are  conspicuous  amongst  all  the  rest  by 
reason  of  their  extreme  floriferousness.  The  bronzy- 
red  and  white  flowers  much  resemble  those  of  A. 
diffusus  horizontalis,  its  parent,  but  they  are  larger 
and  finer.  The  height  is  about  3.$  ft.  As  a  vase¬ 
filling  plant  there  is  nothing  to  beat  this  variety,  for 
the  stems  are  well  clothed  with  long,  lateral 
branches,  all  full  of  flower,  so  that  a  single  stem  in  a 
vase  presents  a  perfect  pyramid  of  bloom.  If  a 
selection  had  to  be  made  of  a  dozen  forms,  this 
should  certainly  be  one  of  them. 

A.  diffusus  horizontalis  takes  second  place  to  none 
for  beauty,  although  this  beauty  is  of  a  type  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  any  of  the  others.  The  plant  is 
dwarf,  for  it  only  runs  to  about  2$  ft.  in  height  in  an 
ordinary  season,  and  this  year  it  is  well  under  2  ft. , 
some  of  the  plants  being  quite  pigmies,  but,  pigmies 
or  no,  they  are  all  exceptionally  full  of  flower.  The 
branches  are  rather  short  and  stiff,  and  as  the 
varietal  name  denotes,  are  horizontal  in  their  general 
trend. 

The  11  versicolor  ”  section  contains  several  hand¬ 
some  varieties.  The  flo  wers  are  rather  small  but  are 
very  freely  produced,  and  are  of  some  shade  of  blush 
white  or  pink.  A.  v.  nanus  is  the  dwarfest,  and  is  a 
perfect  little  gem,  not  more  than  18  in.  in  height.  A 
v.  Themis  is  a  little  taller,  being  just  over  2  ft.,  and 
A.  v.  Antigone  is  taller  still,  boasting  a  height  of 
3$  ft.  All  three  should  be  in  every  collection  of  any 
size  or  claim  to  representativeness. 

The  "  cordifolius  "  group  of  varieties  is  especially 
noticeable  for  extreme  elegance  of  habit,  and 
great  suitability  for  cutting.  A.  c.  elegans  has 
small  lilac  flowers,  A.  c.  major,  flowers  of  the  same 
colour  but  a  little  larger  than  those  of  A.  c.  elegans, 
and  A.  c.  albulus  is  a  comparatively  new  form  with 
grey-white  flowers.  Photograph  is  another  very 
handsome  sort  belonging  to  this  group.  The  flowers 
are  pale  lavender  in  hue,  and  both  chaste  and  pretty. 

A.  ericoides  and  its  charming  variety  Clio  should 
also  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  want  plants  to  cut 
from  and  to  fill  vases  within  doors.  In  the  same 
category  we  may  place  A.  vimineus,  A.  v.  Cassiope, 
and  A.  v.  nanus,  the  last  a  charming  dwarf  not 
more  than  2  ft.  in  height. 

The  Novi-Belgii  section  is  numerically  the 
strongest,  and  it  comprises  very  many  handsome 
flowers.  A.  N.-B.  Pleiad  is  a  dwarf  form  with 
relatively  large,  bright  rose  flowers.  The  name 
Pleiad  has  been  given  in  deference  to  the  popular 
name  Starworts,  and  certainly  no  more  suitable 
varietal  names  could  be  chosen.  Such  varieties  as 
Robert  Parker,  superbus,  Minerva,  Berenice,  E.  G. 
Lowe,  and  Maia  are  all  good  and  useful  plants. 

Amongst  the  latest  section  of  the  Michaelmas 


Daisies  A.  Tradescantii  is  very  distinct  by  reason  of 
its  finely  cut,  light  green  foliage,  and  small,  white, 
starry  flowers.  The  plant  is  well  worth  growing  for 
its  foliage  alone,  and  stands  out  prominently  amongst 
the  darker  green  hue  of  the  foliage  of  other  forms. 

A.  turbinellus  is  noteworthy  on  account  of  being 
one  of  the  largest  flowered  varieties  of  all.  The 
blooms  exhibit  a  rich  shade  of  violet,  flushed  and 
tipped  with  rose.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  A. 
grandiflorus,  which  claims  notice  as  the  latest  of  all 
Asters  to  flower.  It  does  not  commence  to  expand 
its  blooms  until  November,  and  it  is  usually  so  late 
that  the  frost  finds  it  out  before  it  has  time  to  flower. 
Its  value,  therefore,  to  the  gardener,  is  not  in 
proportion  to  its  lateness. 

A  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  Long  Ditton 
collection  is  the  late-struck  cuttings  of  various  sorts. 
These  bloom  quite  as  profusely  as  the  older  and 
taller  plants,  and  present  a  perfect  picture  of  floral 
beauty.  This  practice  of  striking  late  cuttings  in 
order  to  obtain  dwarf  plants  to  flower  the  same 
season,  carried  on  so  successfully  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Barr, 
might  well  be  extensively  copied. 

-M - 

CULTURE  OF  THE  AZALEA. 

The  Azalea  is  one  of  our  most  useful  greenhouse 
plants.  The  plants  can  be  had  in  flower  for  six 
months  at  least.  They  force  well  and  last  some 
lime  in  flower.  Small  plants  for  table  decoration 
are  very  valuable,  and  fine  specimen  plants  last 
some  time  in  the  hall. 

They  are  easily  cultivated.  They  are  peat-loving 
plants.  I  prefer  the  Exeter  peat  to  any  other. 
Many  years  ago  when  living  at  Crowe  Hall,  Bath, 
I  went  down  to  the  Exeter  Nursery  when  it  was  in 
its  glory.  The  late  Mr.  Pince  was  an  enthusiast. 
When  I  saw  his  house  of  Cape  Heaths,  I  was  so 
much  struck  with  them  that  I  asked  him  to  show  me 
his  peat.  He  at  once  placed  one  of  the  sods  on  the 
potting  bench  and  with  a  bent  stick  knocked  it  all  to 
pieces,  then  put  it  through  a  i-in.  sieve.  He  picked 
out  all  the  Heath  roots,  but  retained  all  the  Fern 
roots,  then  what  the  sieve  retained  was  placed  over 
the  crocks  to  keep  the  drainage  open.  There  is  no 
sand  in  the  Exeter  peat  so  that  a  liberal  quantity 
requires  to  be  mixed  with  it  when  sifted.  For 
specimen  plants  1  much  prefer  the  pyramidal  to  the 
method  of  growing  them  on  the  Continent.  Their 
mode,  however,  is  very  useful  for  table  decoration. 
I  have  grown  some  beautiful  varieties,  both  double 
and  single.  We  are  indebted  mostly  to  the  Conti¬ 
nental  growers  for  most  of  them.  I  recollect  well 
some  years  ago  the  rage  there  was  between  two 
leading  growers  in  the  south  of  England.  Merely 
place  the  plants  in  greenhouses  of  a  span-roofed 
form.  All  the  better  growers  syringe  the  plants 
every  afternoon  and  shade  them  during  strong  sun¬ 
shine. 

Not  later  than  the  middle  of  July  take  advantage 
of  a  rainy  day  to  put  them  out  of  doors.  I  used  to 
pot  those  requiring  it  before  putting  them  out  when 
short  growth  is  made.  Place  the  pots  in  aDy 
place  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

About  the  middle  of  October  they  ought  to  be 
moved  indoors.  In  the  month  of  November  when 
they  begin  to  shed  their  leaves,  it  is  nice  amusement 
to  break  off  all  the  small  fruits,  also  to  thin  off  some 
of  the  flower  buds  which  throws  vigour  into  the 
plants.  Leave  enough  of  flower  buds  to  have  room 
to  expand,  so  that,  when  in  flower,  they  should  be  one 
mass  of  bloom  with  scarcely  a  leaf  to  be  seen. 
After  the  plants  are  potted  and  placed  out  of  dcors, 
every  evening  get  a  pair  of  steps  and  get  up  and  give 
the  plants  a  good  shower  with  a  rose  so  that  the 
foliage  may  be  in  a  wet  blanket  all  night.  No  thrip 
will  then  interfere  with  them. 

Azaleas  are  generally  grafted,  or  they  may  be 
struck  from  cuttings,  but  for  specimen  plants  I 
prefer  the  grafted  ones.  They  may  also  be  raised 
from  seed  crossed  to  get  new  varieties.  I  believe  I 
was  one  of  the  first  to  cross  Azalea  amoena  with  A. 
Stella  and  Flag  of  Truce.  The  stamens  must  be 
removed  before  the  pollen  comes  on  and  the  stigma 
protected  by  a  piece  of  white  gauze.  The  seed  pod 
will  be  ripe  in  November.  Sow  it  at  once  and  in  four 
years  the  seedlings  will  flower.  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  of  Holloway,  sent  out  my  seedling 
Azaleas,  Mrs.  Carmichael  and  W.  Carmichael.—  W. 
Carmichael,  14,  Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh. 

- - 

The  Orange  Tree  bears  fruit  till  it  is  150  years  of 
age  at  least. 
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cHRYSAjiTHEmum 

SOCIETY. 

CONFERENCE  ON  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST. 

A  conference  upon  the  Chrysanthemum  Rust  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society,  in  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  The  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
the  nth  inst.  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  took  the  chair  at 
six  o'clock,  and  after  a  brief  introductory  speech 
called  upon  Mr.  P.  Waterer  to  read  his  paper  on 
The  Practical  Aspects  of  the  Rust. 

Mr.  Waterer  commenced  by  saying  that  the  "rust  " 
was  first  discovered  in  this  country  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year,  but  that  little  had  been  heard  about  it 
until  the  present  season.  There  were  several 
diseases  that  attacked  the  Chrysanthemum,  such  as 
the  collapse  of  Golden  Wedding  and  one  or  two 
other  varieties  ;  the  affection  of  the  leaves  peculiar 
to  Madame  Carnot  and  its  sports  ;  and  the  spotting 
and  disfiguring  of  the  leaves  of  many  varieties  by 
thrips  and  other  insect  pests. 

The  “  rust  ”  proper  was,  however,  entirely  different 
to  these.  It  appeared  as  blisters,  usually  on  the 
lower  sides  of  the  leaves,  but  occasionally  upon  the 
upper  as  well.  These  blisters  burst  in  about  a  week 
from  their  time  of  appearance,  and  scattered  the 
spores  they  contained  in  the  form  of  a  snuff-coloured 
powder.  The  affected  leaves  turned  light  green  in 
the  spotted  areas,  then  brown,  and  finally  dropped. 
All  varieties  did  not  seem  to  possess  the  same  pre¬ 
disposition  to  attack.  Souvenir  des  Molines  was 
nearly  free  ;  so  also  were  Edith  Tabor,  Matthew 
Hudson,  Ella  Curtis,  and  C.  W.  Richardson  ;  while 
Australian  Gold,  Mrs.  G.  Carpenter,  Simplicity,  and 
Graphic  were  the  worst.  He  thought  that  the  spores 
got  into  the  soil  used  in  potting  and  advised  his 
audience  to  keep  their  ground  clean  from  docks  and 
thistles,  which  also  were  attacked  by  the  rust,  to 
give  the  rubbish  heap  a  wide  berth,  and  to  syringe 
with  preventives, 

He  had  tried  all  sorts  of  nostrums  to  kill  the 
spores.  He  had  dusted  with  soot  and  tobacco 
powder,  steeped  the  foliage  in  neat  paraffin  for 
nearly  a  week,  and  had  also  tried  some  special 
mildew  destroyers.  All  had  failed  to  kill  the  spores, 
however,  and  in  despair  he  had  applied  to  the  Stock 
Exchange  chemist  who  had  made  him  up  a  mixture 
strong  enough  to  kill  the  Father  of  Evil  at  a  hundred 
yards,  and  yet  it  didn't  kill  the  fungus. 

Mr.  Waterer  had  evidently  found  the  fungus  too 
strong  for  him,  and  the  audience  began  to  feel 
uneasy  about  the  fate  of  their  own  Chrysanthemums, 
seeing  how  tenacious  of  life  this  terrible  disease  was 
said  to  be. 

Mr.  Massee,  of  the  Herbarium,  Kew,  was  then 
called  upon  to  deal  with  the 

Scientific  Phase  of  the  Question. 

The  audience  voiced  in  demonstrative  fashion  their 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Massee’s  presence  among  them, 
and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  cordiality  of  the 
reception  accorded  him  as  he  rose  with  his  usual 
genial  smile  to  give  them  the  information  that  he 
knows  so  well  how  to  impart.  Mr.  Massee  had  no 
need  of  notes  in  the  handling  of  his  subject,  and  he 
had  the  rapt  attention  of  his  audience  all  the  time 
that  he  occupied  the  platform. 

He  commenced  by  sayiDg  that  the  rust  fungus 
had  been  abused  all  round,  and  he  felt  inclined  to 
take  up  a  brief  for  it,  for  it  was  perfectly  justified  in 
doing  what  it  had  done,  and  under  the  circumstances 
it  could  not  well  have  done  less.  It  was  the  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  growers’  own  fault  that  the  rust  bad  attacked 
their  plants.  The  keynote  to  the  whole  thing  was 
“overcrowding.”  The  Chrysanthemum  grower 
would  probably  say  that  if  he  was  to  make  the  thing 
pay  he  must  continue  to  do  as  he  had  done,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  answer  this,  although  he  would  like 
to  ask  them  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  one 
healthy  plant  than  fifty  unhealthy  ones. 

There  was  another  great  fault ;  they  had  pro¬ 
gressed  in  every  branch  of  horticulture  except  one— 
they  had  forgotten  to  study  the  peculiarities  of  the 
life-history  of  parasitic  fungi.  It  was  done  in  every 
country  except  Britain.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
understand  the  general  principles  of  the  liie-history 
of  fungi  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  attack 
and  break  the  life-cycle  of  the  fungus  at  its  weakest 


part.  Nowadays,  however,  the  Chrysanthemum 
grower  persisted  in  crowding  his  plants  together.  If 
it  turned  out  all  right,  well  and  good !  If  not,  then 
he  blamed  the  rust. 

Plants  attacked  by  parasitic  fungi  were  often 
received  at  Kew,  and  they  were  invariably  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  statement  that  "  until  a  few  days  ago 
this  plant  was  perfectly  healthy,”  when  it  was  a 
matter  of  certainty  that  the  plant  had  been  ailing 
for  months. 

The  lecturer  used  the  case  of  the  "  black  smut  of 
Oats  "  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  this  class  of  fungus 
worked.  The  spores  of  the  fungus  were  in  the  soil, 
and  attacked  the  Oat  seed  whilst  it  was  germinating. 
It  had  been  proved  that  this  was  the  only  time  in  it’s 
life  that  the  Oat  plant  could  be  infected  by  the  fun¬ 
gus.  Diseased  from  its  infancy,  the  Oat  plant  had 
thus  to  support  the  parasite  for  six  or  seven  months, 
until  the  black  smut,  the  fruit  of  the  fungus, 
appeared  upon  the  Oats,  and  the  work  of  the  fungus, 
as  far  as  that  particular  plant  was  concerned,  being 
now  completed,  its  last  effort  was  to  send  out  its 
spores  to  infect  other  plants. 

Plants  were  thus  affected  when  their  owner 
thought  they  were  perfectly  healthy.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  know  just  when  the  plants  were 
affected,  however,  but  the  condition  must  be  antici¬ 
pated  by  spraying.  All  the  spraying  in  the  world 
would  not  directly  kill  a  disease  once  it  had  got 
hold  of  a-  plant,  but  "  prevention  was  better 
than  cure."  The  gardener  looked  upon  the  whole 
thing  as  a  mystery.  When  one  of  his  plants  suc¬ 
cumbed  he  did  not  look  upon  that  as  a  disease.  It 
was  ODly  when  numbers  of  his  plants  died  in  appar¬ 
ently  the  same  way  that  he  was  inclined  to  admit 
that  there  might  be  some  disease. 

The  lecturer  went  on  to  say  that  nearly  every  par¬ 
asitic  fungus  had  two  kinds  of  spores.  The  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Rust  (Puccinia  Hieracii)  was  very  sim¬ 
ple  in  its  life  cycle.  The  specific  name  Hieracii  was 
given  because  the  fungus  was  first  discovered  on  the 
Hawk  weed  (Hieracium). 

The  uredo  or  summer  spores  were  produced  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months,  the  uredo  stage  of  the 
fungus  commencing  in  spring,  and  lasting  until  the 
autumn.  The  snuff-coloured  pustules  to  be  seen  on 
the  leaves  of  affected  plants  contained  myriads  of 
minute,  round  spores.  These  having  been  shed, 
were  borne  in  various  ways  to  the  leaves  of  other 
plants,  which  they  attacked  by  passing  through  the 
epidermis  of  the  leaf  and  into  its  tissues.  From 
five  to  six  days  elapsed  from  the  entry  of  the  uredo- 
spore  into  the  leaf  till  the  formation  of  the  pustule 
or  bundle  of  spores.  The  function  of  the  uredo- 
spore  was  thus  to  extend  the  geographical  range  of 
the  fungus.  The  overcrowding  of  plants  by  the  gar¬ 
dener,  and  even  more,  the  kindly  syringings  which  he 
gave  were  the  chief  distributary  means.  If  the 
spores  of  each  two  or  three  pustules  were  driven 
about  by  the  syringe  they  were  capable  of  infecting 
a  whole  batch  of  plants ;  moreover,  the  syringing 
placed  each  spore  under  the  most  favourable  condi¬ 
tions  for  germinating,  for  it  moistened  the  surface  of 
each  leaf,  and  under  such  conditions  the  uredospore 
would  in  two  hours  germinate  and  pierce  the  tissue 
of  the  leaf  upon  which  it  had  alighted,  and  would 
produce  mycelium,  which  would  run  through  the 
inner  tissues  of  the  leaves,  and  in  its  turn  bear 
other  uredospores. 

In  autumn,  when  the  leaves  were  beginning  to  fade 
they  underwent  a  chemical  change,  this  causing  a 
change  in  the  fruit  borne  by  the  fungus,  which 
became  a  winter  or  teleutospore.  The  teulotospores 
did  not  germinate  at  once  but  lay  dormant  through 
the  winter.  They  fell  from  the  plant  with  the  leaves 
and  thus  left  the  plant  quite  free.  The  function  of 
the  teleutospores  was  thus  to  tide  the  fungus 
over  the  winter  when  there  was  no  matrix  or  host 
plant  to  support  it.  In  spring  the  teleutospore 
germinated,  produced  mycelium,  and  this  bore 
uredospores,  the  life-cycle  being  thus  completed. 
Chrysanthemums  in  glass  houses  were  exposed  to  a 
greater  danger  than  their  relatives  outside,  for  they 
bora  green  leaves  all  the  year  round  and  thus  the 
uredo  stage  was  continuous. 

With  regard  to  methods  of  getting  rid  of  the 
fungus  Mr.  Massee  advised  the  destruction  of  all  the 
leaves  from  the  old  plants,  not  as  the  gardener 
understood  destruction,  for  he  invariably  crumpled 
up  the  leaf  in  his  hands  and  threw  it  beneath  the 
stage,  thinking  that  he  had  done  all  that  was 
necessary,  when,  in  reality,  he  had  only  aided  the 


distribution  of  the  spores.  Burning  the  leaves  and 
old  stems  must,  therefore,  be  rigorously  practised. 
The  houses,  but  not  the  plants,  might  be  sprayed 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  would  kill 
all  the  spores.  The  great  thing  was  to  destroy  the 
resting  spores,  for  then  the  life  cycle  was  effectually 
broken,  since  no  perennial  mycelium  was  formed. 

He  wondered  that  the  “  rust  ”  had  not  appeared  on 
cultivated  Chrysanthemums  before,  for  it  was  one 
of  our  commonest  parasites.  It  affected  ten  genera 
and  thirty  species  of  our  native  plants,  and  was, 
moreover,  widely  distributed  in  Asia,  Europe, 
Australia,  and  America,  although  it  was  confined  to 
the  natural  order  Compositae.  The  reason  why  it 
did  not  monopolise  the  whole  of  the  plants  it 
attacked  was  because  in  the  case  of  the  wild  plants 
the  balance  of  nature  had  not  been  disturbed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Chrysanthemums.  Moreover,  the  leaves 
of  these  wildings  were  dry  much  of  the  time,  and  thus 
many  of  the  fungus  spores  perished.  Also,  there 
was  no  congestion,  and  the  parasite  had  not  the 
opportunity  to  run  riot  in  the  same  way  as  it  had 
done  with  cultivated  plants. 

The  Discussion. 

Following  the  delivery  of  the  twodectures  there  was 
a  brisk  discussion. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  of  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redbill, 
said  that  he  had  found  petroleum,  applied  with  the 
syringe  at  the  rate  of  a  tablespoonful  to  two  gallons 
of  water,  the  most  effectual  fungicide.  He  first  saw 
the  "  rust  ”  in  August  of  last  year  on  Pride  of 
Madford,  Modesto,  and  Georgina  Pitcher.  The 
plant  of  the  last-named  variety  that  was  attacked  the 
worst  had,  however,  given  him  the  three  best  flowers 
he  had.  He  did  not  believe,  therefore,  that  they 
had  so  much  to  fear  from  the  "  rust  "  as  some  would 
have  them  believe. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
said  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  cure  the  rust,  for, 
like  other  growers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
London,  it  had  not  troubled  him. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  The  Vineries,  Framfield, 
thought  that  the  greater  part  of  the  spores  were 
carried  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  into  the  rain¬ 
water  tanks,  and  thence  distributed  by  the  syringe. 
He  thought  also  that  the  dry  weather  had  been  the 
chief  means  of  aggravating  the  disease,  as  it  had  not 
troubled  Scotland,  Wales,  or  the  moister  parts  of 
England.  He  believed  that  the  continual  crossing 
of  Chrysanthemums  had  weakened  their  constitu¬ 
tions  and  predisposed  them  to  disease,  whilst  the 
fungus  itself  had  attacked  the  weaker  plants  first, 
and  subsequently  had  gathered  strength  as  it  went. 

Mr.  H.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  advised  burning  all 
rubbish,  and  endorsed  the  opinion  that  the  dry 
summer  had  aggravated  the  evil. 

Mr.  T.  Bevan,  of  Finchley,  N.,  stated  his  belief 
that  the  “  rust  ”  had  been  brought  over  with  cuttings 
and  plants  from  France. 

Mr.  Massee,  in  his  reply,  said  that  the  distribution 
of  the  spores  by  rainwater  had  been  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  point  raised.  To  state  that  the  “  rust  "  came 
from  France,  was  begging  the  question,  for  it  was  to 
be  seen  on  every  hand  on  our  own  wild  plants.  It  had 
found  a  new  host  in  the  Chrysanthemum,  however, 
for,  curiously  enough,  the  wild  Chrysanthemum  in 
the  East  was  immune.  He  advised  them  to  have  a 
care  for  their  Dahlias,  for  they  also  belonged  to  Com¬ 
positae,  and  it  might  not  be  long  before  they  were 
attacked.  Spraying  with  a  solution  of  sulphide,  not 
sulphate,  of  potassium,  would  kill  all  the  spores.  The 
one  thing  to  remember  was  to  get  rid  of  the  teleu¬ 
tospores,  and  thus  start  clear  every  year. 

Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  lecturers, 
and  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  for  presiding. 

Mr.  R.  Dean  moved  "  that  the  thanks  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  be  accorded  to  the  directors  of  the  Royal 
Aquarium  for  the  use  of  the  hall  that  evening.” 
This  was  carried.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilkinson  responded  on 
behalf  of  the  directors,  saying  that  they  had  every 
pleasure  in  accommodating  the  National  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  on  that,  as  on  every  other,  occasion. 

This  concluded  the  proceedings. 

- «■»  ■  - 

Attar  of  Geranium  is  often  used  for  adulterating 
the  pure  or  genuine  Attar  of  Rose.  The  essence  is 
distilled  from  Pelargonium  capitatum,  which  is  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated  for  the  purpose  in  the  South  of 
France,  Turkey,  Algeria,  and  Spain.  The  essence  is 
a  fragrant  oil,  much  used  in  perfumery. 
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LIVERPOOL  FARMER’S  CLUB. 

This  important  fixture  was  held  in  a  large  marquee 
near  the  North  Haymarket  on  the  15th  inst.,  and 
fully  sustained  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  finest 
root  shows  in  the  kingdom.  The  entries  this  year 
numbered  1,062,  an  increase  of  eleven,  whilst  the 
number  of  exhibitors  were  two  in  advance  of  last 
year,  or  172.  Potatos,  as  usual,  were  the  principal 
feature,  the  number  of  dishes  entered  in  the  thirty- 
five  classes  amounting  to  532.  Owing  to  the  long 
list  only  the  first  prize  winners  will  be  given,  with 
the  names  of  the  varieties.  In  all  cases  excepting 
special  prizes  the  dish  consisted  of  six  tubers. 

Potatos. 

White,  early  kidney,  Mr.  ].  Halsall,  Buscough,  with 
Early  Eclipse  ;  Sutton’s  Early  Regent,  Mr.  Edward 
Tinsley,  Ormskirk,  with  clean  tubers.  Early  round, 
Mr.  Peter  Davies,  Warburton,  Cheshire,  with  Har¬ 
binger. 

Second  early  kidneys,  Mr.  E.  Tinsley,  with  Twist  s 
Perfection  ;  second  early  round,  Mr.  James  Johnson, 
Scarisbrick,  with  White  Perfection.  Second  early, 
any  other  shape,  Mr.  James  Johnson,  with  Sutton’s 
Seedling ;  second  early,  Snowdrop  or  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  Mr.  James  Johnson,  with  a  fine  formed  lot  of 
the  former. 

For  Lymm  Grey,  Mr.  John  Halsall  took  the  lead. 
Reading  Giant,  Mr.  Thomas  Alty,  Lathom,  with 
clean,  smooth  skin.  There  were  seventeen  entries  in 
this  class.  Sutton's  Abundance,  Mr.  James  Johnson, 
out  of  twenty  lots.  Satisfaction.  Mr.  B.  B.  Ray¬ 
mond,  Ludlow,  Salop,  with  good  specimens.  Up-to- 
Date  or  General  Roberts,  Mr.  Thomas  Alty,  with 
fine,  large  tubers  of  the  first-named,  thirty-two 
entries. 

Late,  Maincrop,  Mr.  Edward  Tinsley,  out  of 
twenty-seven  entries  ;  late,  Bruce,  Mr.  Jas.  Johnson  ; 
late,  Fidler's  Colossal,  Mr.  Thomas  Alty,  with  tubers 
of  good  size;  late,  Farmer's  Glory,  Mr.  Thos.  Rim- 
mer,  Ormskirk.  Kidney,  any  other  variety,  Mr.  Jas. 
Johnson,  with  Woodstock,  of  beautiful  shape,  twenty- 
three  entries. 

Late  round,  any  other  variety,  Mr.  Peter  Davies, 
with  Saxon.  Late,  any  other  shape,  Mr.  Geo. 
Ashley,  Manchester,  with  well-shaped  Syon  House. 

Red  or  coloured,  early  or  second  early  kidney,  Mr. 
John  R.  Newton,  Warrington,  with  handsome  Peer¬ 
less  Rose,  Red  or  coloured,  early  or  second  early 
round,  Mr.  G.  H.  Colin,  Ludlow,  with  Vicar  of 
Laleham.  Red  or  coloured  late,  other  than  round 
shape,  Mr.  B.  Bowen,  Ludlow,  with  Edgecote 
Purple.  Red  or  coloured,  late  round,  Mr.  B.  B. 
Raymond,  with  Vicar  of  Laleham. 

The  heaviest  old  or  new  variety,  Mr.  James  S. 
Gordon,  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire,  was  to  the  fore 
with  some  “  whoppers,”  the  heaviest  tuber  weighing 
over  2$  lbs.  This  class  always  brings  out  some 
monstrosities,  the  variety  in  the  winning  dish  being 
British  Queen. 

The  following  classes  are  new  varieties,  the  three 
winning  dishes  being  given  early  or  second  early 
kidney:  — 1st,  Mr.  Edwin  Clarke,  Heatley,  with 
Challenge  ;  2nd,  Mr.  E.  W.  Turton,  Hale,  with  Prime 
Minister  ;  3rd,  Mr.  P.  Davies, with  Reliance  ;  nineteen 
entries. 

Early  or  second  early  round — 1st,  Mr.  B.  Ashton, 
Ormskirk,  with  Carter's  Reliance;  2nd,  Mr.  J. 
Halsall,  with  Daniel's  Norwich ;  3rd,  Mr.  James 
Johnson  with  Lancashire  Hero. 

Late  kidney  or  any  other  shape  except  round — xst, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Newton,  with  Webb's  Motor ;  2nd,  Mr.  P. 
Davies,  with  Syon  House;  3rd,  Mr.  E.  Clarke. 
Late  round — 1st,  Mr.  Thos.  Almond,  Maghull,  with 
Seedling  Model ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  with  Mona’s 
Pride ;  3rd,  Mr.  E.  Clarke,  with  Syon  House 
Prolific. 

For  the  best  three  dishes,  prizes  given  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading  ; — 1st,  Mr.  B.  Bowen,  with 
Satisfaction,  Seedling,  and  Windsor  Castle.  For  the 
best  dish,  nine  tubers,  prizes  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  Mr.  B.  B.  Raymond  won  with  a  very  fine  lot 
of  Satisfaction.  Kidney  or  any  other  shape  except 
round,  unwashed,  prizes  given  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Hutton, 
Ormskirk — 1st,  Mr.  T.  Critchlers,  Halewood,  with 
dark  skinned  Fidler’s  Queen  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  S.  Gordon, 
with  Scottish  Triumph  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Thos.  Rimmer, 
with  The  Union. 

Round,  six  tubers,  prizes  given  by  Mr.  William 
Kerr,  Dumfries— rst,  Mr.  Jos.  Draper,  Lathom,  with 
Fidler's  Prize  Winner;  2nd,  Mr.  Thos.  Rimmer, 
with  the  King  of  Norway  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Thos.  Kerr, 
with  The  Sirdar. 


In  a  special  class,  prizes  given  by  Mr.  W.  Kerr — - 
1st,  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  with  handsome  tubers  of  Gen. 
Roberts  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Rob.  Shepherd,  with  the  same 
variety;  3rd,  Mr.  Geo.  Ashley,  with  Cigarette. 
Three  distinct  dishes,  seven  tubers,  prizes  given  by 
Messrs.  Fidler  &  Sons,  Reading— 1st,  Mr.  G.  Ashley, 
with  Queen,  Giant  and  Prizewinner  ;  2nd,  Mr.  John 
Halsall ;  3rd,  Mr.  P.  Davies. 

Roots  and  Vegetables. 

Six  white  table  Turnips,  Mr.  Chas.  Warburton, 
Timperley.  Two  red  Cabbages,  Mr.  Geo.  Ashley, 
with  immense  heads.  Two  stalks  Brussel  Sprouts, 
Mr.  Chas.  Warburton.  Two  Cauliflowers,  Mr. 
Chas.  Warburton,  with  fine  models.  Celery,  three 
sticks  white,  Mr.  James  Johnson,  with  large  speci¬ 
mens.  Celery,  three  sticks  red,  Mr.  Geo.  Taylor, 
Southport.  Celery,  three  sticks  Fidler’s  Prize¬ 
winner,  prizes  given  by  Messrs.  Fidler,  of  Reading, 
Mr.  James  Johnson. 

Carrots,  six  long,  Mr.  W.  Shepherd,  with  fine 
large  clean  roots.  For  carrots,  six  intermediate,  Mr. 
B.  Ashton  took  the  lead  in  nineteen  entries.  Carrots, 
six  white,  Mr.  W.  Shepherd.  Carrots,  six  shorthorn, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Carter,  Chester,  with  grand  specimens. 

Beet,  six,  Mr.  Geo.  Roughley,  first  out  of  twenty 
entries  with  Dickson’s  Reliance.  Parsnips,  six, 
Canon  Blundell,  with  large  roots.  Onions,  six,  Mr. 
Geo.  Roughley,  with  grand  bulbs.  Leeks,  six,  Mr. 
B.  Ashton,  with  a  fine  lot.  Two  Cucumbers,  Mr. 
Alf.  Bruckshaw,  Tarporley.  Tomato  s,  six  red  or 
crimson,  Mr.  Alf.  Bruckshaw.  Tomatos,  six  jellow, 
Mr.  Thos.  Brocklebank,  Birkenhead.  Any  other 
root,  Mr.  Chas.  Warburton,  with  splendid  sticks  of 
Horseradish. 

Fruit. 

In  this  section  the  Apples  and  Pears  were  very  good. 
Six  kinds  culinary" Apples,  Mr.  G.  H.  Colin  won  in 
twenty-four  entries.  For  six  kinds  dessert  Apples, 
Mr.  W.  MacKerell,  Formby,  won  with  Ribston  Pip¬ 
pin,  &c.  in  twenty-four  entries.  Six  culinary  Pears, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Colin.  Six  dessert  Pears,  Rev.  Canon 
Blundell,  with  small  Marie  Louise  Six  culinary 
Apples  (special),  Mr.  G.  H.  Colin.  Six  dessert  Apples 
(special),  Mr.  Thos.  Lunt,  Halewood,  with 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  For  any  other  variety  of 
fruit,  Mr.  B.  Ashton  won  with  good  Grapes. 

The  arrangements  were  well  carried  out  and  the 
show  was  visited  by  a  large  number  of  patrons,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  the  Mayor  of 
Bootle,  Lord  Stanley,  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits  for  competition  the  fol¬ 
lowing  groups  were  arranged: — Mr.  H.  Middle- 
hurst,  Liverpool,  showed  grand  Swedes,  Gateacre 
variety.  Messrs.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  had  a 
general  and  interesting  display  of  vegetables  and 
salads.  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  exhibited 
Potatos  and  Apples.  Mr.  W.  Kerr,  Dumfries,  had  a 
fine  assortment  of  fair-sized  Potatos, 


BROMYARD  FRUIT  SHOW. 

The  fruit  show  that  was  held  at  Bromyard,  Here¬ 
ford,  on  Thursday  the  13th,  was  in  every  way  a 
great  success,  and  as  a  first  attempt  far  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  its  promoters.  Although  there  were 
only  eleven  prizes  in  seven  classes  offered  for  fruit, 
no  fewer  than  450  dishes  were  staged. 

In  the  local  section  there  were  sixteen  entries  for 
a  dish  of  culinary  Apples,  the  prize  going  to  Mr.  A. 
Marshall. 

There  were  nineteen  single  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples  staged,  Mr.  T.  L.  Walker  being  the  success¬ 
ful  competitor. 

Mr.  J.  Millichap  won  for  the  dish  of  Pears. 

Mr.  F.  Cook,  Brook  House,  led  the  way  in  the 
class  for  twelve  dishes,  in  as  many  varieties,  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  Mr.  R.  Phipps,  Buckenhill,  being 
second.  In  the  smaller  class  for  six  dishes  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  Mr.  Barratt,  Much  Cowarne,  car¬ 
ried  off  chief  honours. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  collection  of  twenty- four 
dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  distinct,  Mr.  John 
Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Hereford,  staged  some 
excellent  fruit  and  won  the  first  prize.  Only  one 
local  man,  Mr.  Geo.  Green,  pitted  himself  against 
him,  and  considering  the  limited  resources  at  Mr. 
Green’s  disposal  his  was  a  remarkably  good  exhibit, 
for  which  he  was  deservedly  commended. 

There  was  only  one  class  for  plants  or  flowers,  and 
this  was  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  R. 
Phipps,  being  the  winner. 

The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Arkwright,  of  Leominster. 


In  introducing  Mr.  Arkwright,  the  Rev.  W. 
Martin  said  that  the  show  was  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  in  the  district  to  improve  the 
fruit  growing  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He, 
personally,  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  question 
of  railway  rates  and  their  bearing  upon  the  financial 
phase  of  fruit  culture.  When  he  first  went  into  the 
question  he  found  that  a  ton  of  Potatos  would  be 
carried  to  Glasgow  for  32s  ,  but  that  it  would  cost 
£2  to  send  a  ton  of  Damsons  to  Covent  Garden. 
Small  consignments  of  vegetables  could  be  sent  from 
Normandy  to  London  for  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  but  the 
railway  company  would  not  take  half-a-ton  from 
Bromyard.  The  reverend  gentleman  was  very 
emphatic  upon  the  question  of  packing.  Bad  pack¬ 
ing  and  grading,  he  said,  was  the  reason  why  their 
fruit  could  not  be  sold  to  advantage. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright,  in  performing  the  opening 
ceremony,  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  soil  and  aspect 
that  the  people  of  Bromyard  and  district  possessed. 
He  spoke  warmly  in  favour  of  horticultural  educa¬ 
tion  through  the  county  councils,  and  thought  ladies 
might  well  attend  the  instructon  classes.  In 
inaugurating  this  show  they  had  done  a  good  deed 
and  he  hoped  that  abundant  success  would  attend 
similar  efforts  in  the  future. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM, — October  nth, 
nth  and  13  th. 

The  following  non-competitive  exhibits  were 
crowded  out  of  the  report  of  the  N.C.S.  show  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  which  appeared  in  our  last  week’s 
issue  :  — 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  of  Earls  wood  Nurseries,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  for  a  splen¬ 
did  group  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  group  was  semi¬ 
circular  in  shape.  It  consisted  entirely  of  plants  which 
were  arranged  in  original  fashion.  The  groundwork, 
as  it  were,  consisted  of  early  flowering  decorative 
varieties,  of  which  Mr.  Wells  has  a  fine  collection. 
Bouquet  Feu,  Louis  Lemaire,  Jules  Mary,  M.  Max 
Dugosse  and  Golden  Fleece  were  some  of  the  most 
notable  of  these.  Dotted  about  and  standing  boldly 
out  of  these  dwarf  varieties  was  a  number  of  plants 
bearing  large  and  imposing  flowers.  There  were 
capital  samples  of  Mme.  Gustave  Henry,  Miss 
Nellie  Pockett,  President  Nonin,  Edith  Tabor,  Ella 
Curtis  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer  amongst  a  quantity 
of  others.  The  plants  were  sturdy  specimens 
throughout,  and  absolutely  free  of  any  traces  of  the 
much-talked-about  rust. 

Mr.  W.  Fyfe,  Lockinge  Gardens,  Wantage,  was 
highly  commended  for  six  bulbs  of  Onion  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  a  similar  number  of  The  Sirdar,  a  globe- 
shaped  variety  of  considerable  merit.  All  these 
bulbs  were  of  great  size. 

Lawe’s  Chemical  Manure  Co.,  Ltd.,  116,  Fen- 
church  Street,  E.C.,  had  a  stand  of  their  well-known 
horticultural  manures  and  other  requisites  for 
the  gardener.  The  stand  was  set  out  with  a  good 
deal  of  artistic  skill. 

Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Maidenh  ead,  sent  thiee  dozen 
large  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  chiefly  seedlings 
raised  at  his  Floral  Nurseries.  Lady  Phillips  and 
the  fine  new  yellow  Japanese  variety,  Mrs.  T. 
Brewer,  were  the  most  noteworthy  sorts.  (Bronze 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  The  Vineries,  Framfield,  was 
highly  commended  for  a  basket  of  the  jellow  market 
Chrysanthemum  Klondike.  The  Cowers  appeared 
to  great  advantage  with  a  setting  of  sprays  of 
Ampelopsis  quinquefolia. 

A  most  interesting  exhibit  came  from  Mr.  Edwin 
Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham 
House,  Elstree,  Herts.  It  consisted  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  fruiting  sprays  of  Castor  Oil  plants  (Ricinus), 
amongst  which  there  is  a  number  of  highly  decora¬ 
tive  plants.  R.  Gibsoni,  R.  G.  mirabilis,  R.  cam- 
bodgiensis,  R.  sanguineus  and  R.  glaucus  were  some 
of  the  most  notable  of  the  forms  shown.  This 
exhibit  was  likewise  highly  commended. 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  W., 
had  a  vesy  pretty  floral  table,  demonstrating  the 
value  of  his  rustic  table  ware.  Yellow  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  perennial  Asters  had  been  used  on  this 
occasion  to  fill  the  various  elegant  devices  on  view. 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  bad  a  batch  of  the  very  pretty,  decorative 
Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Wingfield. 
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Questions  ano  answer 

',*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums ,  Roses,  nor  Such  as  are  mere  garden 
Varieties*  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower, 
florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.'] 

Crocus  Corns  Attacked  by  Parasite.—  Anntyed : 
Your  Crocuses  are  badly  attacked  with  the  Bulb 
Mite  ;  in  fact,  we  do  not  remember  seeing  a  worse 
case,  for  the  mites  are  simply  in  heaps,  and  swarm 
over  everything  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
The  dust  arising  Irom  the  corms  and  the  smell  are 
intolerable.  After  all  we  doubt  if  the  mites  were  the 
original  depredators,  for  the  cofms  sent  uS  were  all 
diseased  and  dead*  so  that  the  ttiites  wete  feduCitig 
their  dry  tissues  to  pbwder.  We  quickly  consigned 
the  box  and  its  contents  to  the  flames,  and  that  is 
what  we  advise  you  to  do  with  all  the  rest.  There 
is  no  hope  of  saving  any  that  are  attacked  like  those 
sent  us.  The  disease  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  attacks  the  bulbs  ot  Tulips,  Hyacinths  and 
others.  No  doubt  the  corms  were  attacked  where 
they  grew,  and  both  disease  and  ttiites  wete  irhported. 
The  disease  is  caused  by  Bacillus  Hyacitithi,  and 
bulbs  attacked  by  it  never  recover,  though  you  may 
have  sound  ones  growing  in  the  same  beds  or  borders. 
We  should  advise  you  to  pick  out  all  diseased  bulbs 
and  burn  them  ;  then  to  put  some  flowers  of  sulphur 
into  each  bag  containing  bulbs,  and  shake  up  the 
bags.  You  will  destroy  the  mitbs  that  may  be  updn 
them,  aDd  possibly  save  sotne  of  your  bulbs  which 
taay  be  planted  out  presently. 

Chrysanthemums  infected  with  Rust.— G.  Free¬ 
man  :  The  leaf  you  sent  was  badly  attacked  by 
Puccinia  Hieracii,  a  species  of  fungus  that  attacks 
various  plants  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Chrysanthemum.  You  are  not  the  only  otte  whose 
plants  have  suflered  badly  from  it  this  year,  fot  the 
malady  is  very  prevalent  over  a  great  portion  of  the 
country.  There  is  no  real  remedy  or  cure.  All  you 
tan  do  is  to  try  if  you  can  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
fungus  by  keeping  the  plants  dry,  not  too  crowded, 
and  the  atmosphere  in  the  same  condition  as  much 
as  you  can  till  flowering  is  over.  Then  in  spring 
when  the  fungus  is  likely  to  start  into  active  growth 
again  you  should  syringe  ycur  plants  with  a  solution 
of  J  oz.  of  sulphide  of  potassium  in  a  gallon  of  water. 
The  operation  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  during 
the  spring  ahd  summer  to  prevent  the  fungus  getting 
ahold.  When  once  it  gets  inside  the  tissue  of  the 
leaves  there  is  no  getting  at  it  without  destroying  the 
plants.  The  sulphide  of  potassium  will  kill  all 
germinating  spores  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

Fruits  to  Name— Reynolds:  Pears— i,  Beurre 
Clairgeau  ;  2,  Huyshe’s  Victoria ;  3,  Josephine  de 
Malines  ;  4,  Beurre  Bachelier  ;  5,  Beurre  Superfin  ; 
6,  Colmar  d'Aremberg  ;  7,  not  recognised  ;  8,  Easter 
Beurre. 

Subscription  Without  Name. — A  subscription 
for  6s.  6d.  was  posted  at  Glasgow  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th  inst.  without  the  sender’s  name  being 
enclosed.  Would  the  sender  be  good  enough  to 
send  us  his  name  and  address. 

Pruning  Pyramid  Apple  Trees. — H.  J. :  There  is 
more  than  one  way  of  pruning  young  Apple  trees. 
Some  growers  cut  back  the  shoots  to  within  a  bud  or 
two  at  the  base,  leaving  the  leading  shoots  at  greater 
or  less  length  to  continue  the  development  of  the 
trees.  A  better  plan,  however,  is  to  remove  all 
weakly  and  badly  placed  shoots,  where  not  wanted 
to  maintain  the  symmetery  of  the  tree,  then  to  cut 
back  the  remainder  to  half  their  length,  leaving  just 
as  many  of  them  as  can  be  accommodated  without 
crowding  any  part  of  the  tree.  When  left  at  half 
length,  these  shoots  produce  others  next  year  of 
moderate  vigour  only,  and  more  likely  to  develop 
fruiting  spurs  than  if  they  were  cut  hard  back.  You 
do  not  state  whether  your  trees  are  on  the  Paradise 
or  the  Crab  stock.  If  on  the  former  they  should 
come  into  good  bearing  condition  at  an  early  date, 
perhaps  next  summer.  If  they  are  on  the  Crab  they 
will  probably  make  strong  growth  for  a  number  of 
years  before  fruiting.  If  they  persist  in  making 
strong  growth  next  year  it  may  be  advisable  to  root- 
prune  them  About  this  we  could  advise  you  if  you 
furnish  particulars  about  the  stocks  they  are  on,  and 
the  growth  they  make.  Pruning  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  any  time  in  mild  weather,  after  the  leaves 
have  all  dropped. 

Grapes  not  Setting. — Grapes :  The  variety  you 
sent  was  Black  Hamburgh,  usually  a  free  setting 
kind.  We  suspect,  however,  that  the  temperature  in 
the  cool  greenhouse  must  have  been  (00  low  at  the 
time  the  Vines  came  into  bloom  ;  and  that  coupled, 
perhaps,  with  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  would 
prevent  ttie  pollen  from  getting  properly  dispersed. 
You  may  remember  that  the  weather  was  cold, 
dull,  and  frequently  stormy  during  spring  and 
early  summer,  so  that  the  Grapes  may  have 
been  under  very  unfavourable  conditions  at 
the  time  of  setting.  You  can  rectify  this 
on  another  occasion,  if  necessary,  by  giving  a 
little  fire  heat,  especially  at  night,  and  by 
ventilating  the  house  during  the  day  sq  as  to  get  a 


dry  and  buoyant  atmosphere  to  ensure  the  proper 
shedding  of  the  pollen.  The  small  berries  should 
have  been  removed  at  the  time  the  bunches  were 
thinned.  You  could  even  assist  the  setting  by 
drawing  the  plumes  of  Arundo  conspicua  or  some¬ 
thing  similarly  light  over  the  bunches  when  the 
flowers  are  expanding. 

Names  Of  Plants  —?.  E.J.:  1,  Cyrtanthus  par- 
viflorus;  3,  Crytanthus  Mackenii ;  3,  Cyrtanthus 
Mackenii  var.,  with  pale  pink  flowers. — X.  Y Corn¬ 
wall:  1,  A  starred  specimen  of  the  Buloous  Crow¬ 
foot  (Ranunculus  bulbous)  ;  2,  Field  Stachys 

(Stacbys  arvensis). — E.  C.  H.  D.  :  t,  The  Lesser 
Toadflax  (Linaria  minor)  ;  2,  Smith’s  Cress 

(Lepidium  Smithii)  ;  3,  Oat  Grass  (Avena  Arhena- 
therum) ;  4,  Common  Spleenwort  (Asplenium 

Trichomanes). — Holly:  1,  appears  to  be  Hvpoxis 
elata,  but  you  should  send  when  in  flower;  2,  Ceano- 
thus  Gloire  de  Versailles  ;  3,  Nephrolepis  cordifolia  ; 
4,  Bteris  cretica  ;  5,  Selaginella  emiliana. — R.  W.  : 
t,  Caryopterls  Mastacanthua  ;  2,  Crocus  speciosus  ; 
3,  Colcbicum  aututiinale  flore  pleno  ;  4,  Hypericum 
Androsaemum. — A.C. ;  1,  Crataegus  coccinea  ;  2, 

Symphoricarpus  racemosus ;  3,  Cotoneaster  num¬ 

mulary  ;  4,  Cotoneaster  Simonsii. 

Communications  Received  — W.  Colchester. — C. 
B.  G. — N.  Brysson.— W.  S. — John  Reid. — Reader. 

-G.  H.-=Ear.— T.  B.-A.  R.— J.  L— T.  L.—  Jas. 
ft.— Ghas.  0.— -M.— P.  Young. — Amateur.— Fruit.— 
Apple. 


ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Oypripediurri  Spicerianum,  in  bud  ...  2/6  3/6  5/6 
,,  Gharlesworthii,  in  bud  ...  2/-  3/-  5/- 

Cattleya  Labiata,  in  sheath. .  3/6  5/6  7/6 

Vanda  Coerulea,  in  spike  ...  gd.  per  leaf. 

,,  Kimballiana,  in  spike  ...  ...  2/-  3 h  5 /- 

„  Amesiana,  in  spike . 2/-  3/-  4/- 

Lilium,  Nepalense,and  Wallichianum  1/6  2/6  3/6 

J.  W.  MOORE,  Ltd,  importers,  Fawdon,  nr.  Leeds. 
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For  Market  and  Private  Growers. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  && 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  Post-free. 


1  P.HEAL  &  CONS 

Ijl  IU  CRAWLEY,  SUSSEX. 


No  worm  or  other  vermin  can  possibly  enter  a  plant  where 

Porter’s  Patent  Invincible  Crocks 

is  used.  Neither  boards,  slates,  nor  ashes  are  required  to 
stand  the  pots  on,  so  that  money,  time,  and  injury  to  plants 
are  saved ;  they  fit  any  pot,  and  last  for  many  years.  All 
Chrysanthemum  growers  should  use  them 

30,1s.;  100,3s.;  1,000,  25s.;  Carriage  Paid. 

A,  PORTER,  STONE  HOUSE,  MAIDSTONE. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 


GARDEN  SUNDRIES. 

SPECIALLY  SELECTED  ORCHID  PEAT 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  4  inch  and  I  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure, 
highly  recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal  [Paper 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Mushroom  Spawn 
Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 


Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia  [Twine 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred 
Trug  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  I2in 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Greenhouse  Blinds  made  to 
order 

Patent  Bass  Brooms' 

Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading 


Write  for  Price  List,  free  by  post, 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

Horticultural  Sundriesman, 


(By  Special  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty), 

Clark’s  Mews,  High  Street,  BLOOMSBURY,  W.C. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  COSMaeiee. 


JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


October  nth,  1898. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


t.d.  1.  i. 

Apples  ...per  bushel  26  60 

Filberts  per  100  lbs  40  0  00 

Cobs  . ,,...  40  o  42  o 

Grapes,  per  id .  08  16 

Pine-apples 

—St  Michael’s  each  26  76 

Strawberries  per  lb. 

Black  Currants,  per 

half  sieve  00  00 


s.  d.  s.  d 
Red  Currants,  per  00  00 
half  sieve 
Cherries,  per  half 

sieve  00  00 
Raspberries, per  cwt.  00  00 
Ripe  Gooseberries, 

per  halt  sieve  00  00 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d.  1.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  20  40 
Asparagus.per  bundle  3080 
Beans,  French,  per 

per  lb.  0916 

Beet . .  per  dozen  1  0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

per  half  sieve  10  16 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1013 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  20  30 

Celery . per  bundle  1  0  16 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  26  36 
Endive,  French,  djz.  16  20 


*.  d.  s.d. 

Herbs  . per  bnnch  0  a 

Horse  Radish,  bnndle  10  20 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  13  1  O 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  1  & 

Onions . per  bunoh  04  o  & 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  10  13 
Seakale...per  basket  16  20 
Small  salad,  pnnnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  20  30 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  10 

Tnrnlps  ....per  bna.  o  3 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1.  i.  s.  e. 

Atom  Lilies,  rablms.  3040 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  030 
Bouvardlas,  per  bun.  06  08 
Carnations  doz.blms.  10  20 
,,  doz.  bun.  40  80 
Enoharls  ...per  doz  30  40 
Gardenias  ...per  dsz  10  20 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  40  60 
Llllum  longlflorum 

per  doz.  40  50 
Lily  of  the  Valley  doz. 

sprays  10  20 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  16  30 
Flahts  m  Pots.— Aver 


s.  d.  s.  d, 

MsidenhalrFern.isbs.  4  o  6  o> 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  16  5  o> 
Orchids,  doz.  blooms  10  80 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  30  60 
Red  Roses,  per  doz.  to  to 
Roses  (Indoor),  doz.  06  10 
,,  Tea, white,  doz.  10  20 

,,  Perle  .  10  20 

, ,  Safrano  .  10  20 

„  (English), 

Pink  Roses,  doz .  10  20 

Smllax,  per  bunch  ...16  20 
Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms . 04  06 

roe  Wholesale  Price,. 


1.  d.  1.  d 

ArborVltae.per  doz.  12  0  36  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

„  specimen  5  0  10  0 
Diaoaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  o  30  0 
Dracaena  viridls.doz.  90180 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  0  18  o 
Evergreens, Invar. doz  6  o  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  012  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  f  0 
Ficus  elastica,  each  10  50 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  30 


i.  a.  ,.a 

Ivy  Geraniums, 

per  doz.  40  60 
Llllum  Harrissii, 

per  pot  1620 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz  4  090 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  go 

Palms  in  variety, each  x  o  15  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  o  63  o 
Pelargoniums  ...  8  o  10  o 

Scarlets  per  doz .  30  40 
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In  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by 
always  mentioning 
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FRUIT  TREES  and  VINES. 

JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Beg  to  direct  attention  to  their  very  fine  S  ock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  the  above. 


CATALOGUES  AND  ALL  PARTICULARS  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  AT 


THE  ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERIES,  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 


BARR’S  DAFFODIL  CATALOGUE,  Illustrated,  with 
original  photographs  taken  at  the  Long  Ditton  Nurseries,  and 
containing  a  Descriptive  List  of  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in 
cultivation,  and  the  L.test  Novelties  for  1898.  Free  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

A  FEW  FINE  SORTS 

For  Pots  or  Outdoors. 

EMPEROR,  petals  primrose,  trumpet  full  yellow,  large 
flower  of  great  substance,  per  ior,  30/-;  per  doz.,  4/6. 

GOLDEN  SPUR,  a  fine,  large,  deep  golden-yellow  variety, 
per  too,  21/-;  per  doz.,  3/-. 

HENRY  IRVING,  one  of  the  earliest,  very  large  flower, 
fine,  deep  golden-yellow,  per  100,  2 :/- ;  per  doz.,  3/-. 

QUEEN  OF  SPAIN,  very  beautiful,  delicate  soft  yellow, 
with  reflexing  petals,  per  ioo,  17/6:  per  doz.,  2/6. 

BICOLOR  HORSFIELDII,  petals  pure  white,  trumpet 
golden,  handsome,  very  early,  per  100,  17/6;  per  doz.,  2/6. 

INCOMPARABILIS  SIR  WATKIN,  a  very  handsome 
large  flower;  petals  sulphur,  cup  rich  orange-yellow,  per  100, 
25/- ;  per  doz.  3/6. 

BARRII  CONSPICUUS,  broad  yellow  petals,  cup  con¬ 
spicuously  edged  bright  orange- scarlet,  a  beauty  and  a  general 
favourite,  per  ioo,  17/6  ;  per  doz.,  2/9. 

LEEDSII  M.  M.  de  GRAAFF,  broad  white  petals, 
white  cup  suffused  orange,  very  beauttiu1,  per  doz.,  8/-. 

TRIANDRUS  ALBUS  (Angel’s  Tears',  a  gem  onrockwork, 
pretty  cream-coloured  flowers,  petals  reflexed,  per  100,  8/6 ; 
per  doz.,  1/3. 

POETICUS  POETARUM,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
white  Poet's  Daffodils,  per  100,  12/6  ;  per  doz.,  1/9. 


BARRS  GENERAL  BULB  CATALOGUE, 

Containing  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  best  Bulbs  and  Tubers 
for  autumn  planting,  and  a  List  of  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  early 
forcing. 

Free  on  application. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

12  &  13,  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


FINEST  MEDAL  COLLECTION 
ifc  IN  THE  WORLD.  & 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  to 
JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  West  Norwood,  London 


FINEST  COLLECTION 

in  the  World,  We  make 
a  speciality  of  CALA- 
DIUMS.  Gold  Medals 
Manchester&  Leicester. 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.,  &c. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOHN  PEED  AND  SONS, 
-  West  Norwood,  London. 


GLOXINIAS 


■ 


THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  in  the 

WORLD.— 12  acres  of  Roses.  100,000  grand  plants  to 
select  from.  '40  choice  Dwarf  Perpetuals  for  21s.  20  choice 

Standards  or  Half-Standards  for  21s.  Purchaser’s  selection, 
50  Dwarfs,  unnamed,  12s.  6d.  The  following  are  my  selection, 
carriage  free;  12  choice  Teas  and  Noisettes,  9s. ;  6  Marecbal 
Niels,  5s. ;  12  choice  Climbing,  7s. ;  12  best  Hybrid  Peipetuals, 
dwarfs,  7s. ;  6  lovely  Yellow  Roses,  5s. ;  6  Gloire  de  Dijons, 
4s.  6d. ;  6  beautiful  Fairy  Roses,  4s. ;  6  choice  Moss  Roses,  4s. ; 
6  old-fashioned  Roses,  4s.;  6  crimson  Monthly  Roses,  3s.  6d. ; 
6  pink  Monthly  Roses  2s.  6d. ;  6  white  Monthly  Roses.  3s.  6d. ; 
6  quick-growing  Climbing  Roses,  2S.  6d. ;  12  Sweet  Briers,  3s. 
All  for  t  ash  with  Order.  Thousands  of  Testimonials.  Cata¬ 
logues  free. 


JAMES  WALTERS,  ROSE  GROWER,  EXETER. 


WARE’ 

POPULAR  COLLECTION 

OF 

Spring  Flowering  Bulbs. 

CHEAP  OFFER,  TO  CLEAR. 


25  Bedding  Hyacinths,  mixed. 

25  Tulips,  Double  mixed. 

25  Tulips,  Single  mixed. 

50  Narcissus  Leedsi  Circe. 

50  Narcissus  incomparabilis 
seedlings. 

25  Narcissus  Double  Von  Sion. 
100  Scilla  sibirica. 

50  Crocus,  mixed. 

50  Triteleia  uniflora. 

50  Triteleia  uniflora  lilacina. 

100  Ornithogalum  umbellatum. 

50  Muscari  racemosum. 

100  Spanish  Iris,  mixed. 

50  Ranunculus,  mixed. 

25  Winter  Aconites. 

50  Galanthus  Elwesii. 

50  Chionodoxa  sardensis. 

25  Anemones,  mixed. 

25  Fritillaria  Meleagris. 

25  Anemone  bracteata  plena. 
1,000  Strong  flowering  Bulbs,  as 
above,  for  20/- 

Half  the  quantities,  500,  for  10/6. 

CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

Catalogues  free.  Advice  free  respecting  Landscape 
Gardening. 


THOS.  S.  WARE, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


NEW  HINTS 

—  FOR  — 

FRUIT  GROWERS. 

“  I  Year's  Work  on  a  Kent  Frnit  Farm," 

1/-  Post  Free  from  the  Publishers, 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  CO.,  Maidstone. 


ESTABLISHED  25  YEARS. 


LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY! 

Retarded  Crowns  for  immediate  delivery. 

Non-retarded  Crowns  for  October  and 
November  delivery. 

Also  large  quantities  of  one  and  two  years  Crowns 
for  planting  out,  of  the  true  large  flowering  variety  grown  here 
at  Dersingham.  Ditto.,  of  the  French  variety,  Fortin,  i,  2 
and  3  years  Crowns,  and  striped  leaved  variety. 

It  you  want  the  best  of  everything  in  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  ask 
me  for  particulars,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  bottom 
prices  by  return  of  post. 

T.  JANNOCH, 

Lily  Grower  by  Royal  Warrant, 

Dersingham,  Norfolk. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  OCT.  29 th,  1898. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  November  ist.— Chrysanthemum  Shows  (2  days): 
Truro,  Eastbourne,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Boro’  of  Croydon, 
Kingston  and  Surbiton,  Hereford,  Torquay,  Walthamstow, 
Watford,  and  Southampton. 

Wednesday  November  2nd — Chrysanthemum  Shows  (2 
days):  Wolverhampton,  Burgess  Hill,  Steynlng,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Dorking,  Blackheath,  Ascot,  Barnet,  Westerham, 
Dorchester.  Uxbridge,  and  Margate;  (3  days);  Swindon, 
and  North  Peckham. 

Thursday,  November  3rd. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  (2  days) : 
West  of  England,  Putney,  Wandsworth  and  District, 
Devon  and  Exeter,  Maidenhead,  Grimsby,  Manor  Park, 
Leamington,  Leyton  and  Leytonstone,  and  Finchley;  (3 
days):  Reigate  and  Woolwich. 

Friday,  November  4tb.— Chrysanthemum  Shows;  Battersea, 
Clapham  and  Wandsworth,  Lizard,  ai^l  Hinckley. 


fARDENERS  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

— During  the  course  of  the  early  part  of 
last  summer  a  series  of  four  lectures  was 
delivered  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  by  the  Rev.  Prof. 
G.  Henslow,  M.A.  The  substance  of  one 
of  these  lectures,  namely,  that  delivered  on 
the  15th  June,  appears  in  the  part  of  the 
Journal  of  the  society,  just  issued.  Various 
papers  read  at  its  meetings,  and  numerous 
trials  at  Chiswick  are  also  published  in  the 
same  number.  In  addressing  the  young 
gardeners  at  Chiswick,  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Henslow  said  that  in  order  to  secure  the 
health  of  his  patients  a  “  doctor  must 
understand  the  structure,  functions,  and 
requirements  of  every  organ  of  the  body.” 
As  applied  to  plant  life  that  was  practically 
what  was  meant  by  physiology.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  make  any  attempt  at  drawing  a 
line  between  science  and  practice,  because 
the  one  is  virtually  dependent  on  the  other. 
Gardeners  were  in  reality  scientific  physi¬ 
ologists  more  or  less  whether  they  knew  it 
or  not.  This  is  a  point  on  which  we  have 
frequently  contended,  for  scientific  attain¬ 
ments  being  a  thing  of  degree,  gardeners 
are  scientific  just  to  that  extent  they  have 
mastered  the  knowledge  concerning  plant 
life.  There  is  no  definite  limit  to  scientific 
attainments,  and  no  absolute  line  of 
demarkation  between  a  scientific  and  a 
practical  man.  The  professor  said  their 
profession  might  be  defined  as  “  practical 
vegetable  physiology.”  The  knowledge  of 
plant  life  must  be  gleaned  bit  by  bit,  either 
by  men  who  devote  themselves  to  making 
experiments,  or  by  gardeners,  who  pursue 
the  calling  by  attending  to  the  daily  routine 
of  practice,  and  are  always  trying  to  im- 
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prove  upon  their  past  experience  and 
successes  or  failures. 

The  lecturer  also  argued  with  reason 
that,  if  gardeners  make  an  effort  to  under¬ 
stand  the  anatomy  of  plants,  and  the 
functions  of  the  different  organs  and  tissues, 
they  would  be  better  able  to  place  the 
plants  under  the  conditions  most  favourable 
to  their  highest  possible  development. 
They  are  not  called  upon  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  upon  the  anatomy  of  plants,  and  the 
functions  of  the  various  organs,  for  all 
these  things  have  been  done  by  men  who 
have  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  the 
same,  and  placed  the  information  at  the 
disposal  of  all  whom  it  may  concern. 
The  gardener  is  better  situated  than  the 
scientific  man  in  the  laboratory,  for 
making  observations  upon  various  plants, 
whether  under  glass  or  out  of  doors,  as  to 
the  exact  amount  of  light  or  exposure  that 
is  best  suited  for  the  welfare  of  any  given 
plant.  Every  gardener  can  do  this  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  if  he  will  but  exert  it  ; 
and  we  are  fully  cognisant  of  the  fact  that 
skilful  and  successful  gardeners  do  exert 
their  prerogative  to  the  full  in  these  respects, 
to  their  own  and  their  employers’  advan¬ 
tage.  Much  of  this  experimental  phase  of 
gardening  consists  in  assisting  plants  to 
adapt  themselves  to  their  surroundings 
along  lines  suggested  by  the  plants  them¬ 
selves,  and  which  can  only  be  determined 
by  experimenting,  and  by  correct  reasoning 
upon  the  observations  one  may  make.  In 
the  case  of  newly  introduced  plants  it  is 
always  safe  to  imitate  Nature  pretty 
closely  in  attempting  to  cultivate  them. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  duly  record 
the  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  under 
which  he  found  the  plants  :  but  after  a 
number  of  years'  experiments  the  gardener 
is  often  able  to  greatly  improve  upon  the 
specimens  growing  in  a  wild  state  and  we 
give  him  credit  for  it.  There  is,  however, 
another  phase  to  the  subject,  and  that  is, 
that  many  of  the  garden- raised  races  of 
plants  are  enfirely  different  from  their  wild 
relatives.  In  raising  seedlings  the  more 
vigorous  and  healthy  are  naturally  selected 
in  preference  to  those  that  are  weakly. 
By  this  process  of  selection  the  practical 
man  gradually  gets  a  stock  of  plants  that 
are  more  suited  for  artificial  treatment 
than  the  wild  ones.  The  new  race  grows 
much  more  vigorously  than  the  wild  ones, 
though  under,  it  may  be,  entirely  different 
conditions  as  to  soil  and  climate.  In  these 
respects  the  practical  gardener  is  a 
vegetable  physiologist  of  no  mean  order. 

The  lecture  was  further  continued  by 
dealing  at  some  length  with  the  various 
conditions  necessary  for  the  germination 
of  plants,  with  roots  and  their  functions,  as 
well  as  the  functions  characteristic  of 
leaves.  Until  comparatively  recently  gar¬ 
deners  could  only  have  a  very  crude  notion 
of  the  manner  in  which  absorption  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  as  the 
description  recorded  even  in  standard 
works  on  gardening  was  altogether 
erroneous  and  misleading.  All  this  has 
now  been  altered  by  the  investigations  of 
the  microscopist,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  books  on  gardening  topics,  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  subject,  will  be  careful  to 
discuss  the  matter  in  its  true  aspect.  The 
relation  of  light  to  the  green  parts  of  plants, 
but  particularly  the  leaves,  was  dealt  with 
in  a  manner  that  can  only  be  done  by  one 
who  thoroughly  understands  his  subject. 
The  question  of  coloured  glass  and  its 
deleterious  effects  upon  plants  was  illus¬ 
trated,  amongst  other  things,  by  animad¬ 
verting  to  the  coloured  glass  of  the  Fern 
houses  at  Kew,  all  of  which  has  been 
entirely  removed  upon  the  reconstruction 
of  the  houses  within  recent  years.  By 
substituting  movable  white  shading,  the 


intense  glare  of  the  sun  has  been  modified 
to  the  requirements  of  the  plants  without 
decomposing  the  sunlight,  as  was  the  case 
with  green  glass,  to  the  predjudice  of  the 
Ferns  beneath  it.  The  practical  utility  of 
this  arrangement  has  been  ascertained  by 
the  experiments  of  the  scientific  physi¬ 
ologist. 

To  those  just  commencing  the  study  of 
botany  the  words  that  indicate  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  leaves,  such  as  assimilation, 
transpiration  and  respiration,  are  alarming 
and  puzzling,  though  the  difficulties  are 
easily  got  over  by  those  who  face  them 
firmly.  Though  respiration  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  foliage,  we  allude  to 
the  word  here  from  the  fact  that  the 
beginner  has  sometimes  great  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the  differences  between  it 
and  transpiration.  The  latter  again  comes 
into  conflict  with  evaporation,  which  may 
take  place  in  the  case  of  dead  vegetable 
matter,  while  living  plants  alone  can 
transpire.  All  these  things  were  explained 
at  Chiswick,  and  the  various  processes  will 
have  to  be  repeatedly  pressed  home  to  the 
minds  of  each  succeeding  race  of  young 
gardeners,  who  cannot  fail  to  benefit  by 
such  knowledge  in  after  life  in  proportion 
to  the  attention  they  give  them,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  put  the  knowledge  to 
a  practical  issue. 

- of. - 

The  Sweet  Chestnut  is  largely  used  as  food  in 
Spain.  It  is  also  an  article  of  commerce,  being  ex¬ 
tensively  exported. 

Seeds  that  Came  up  Quickly. — "  How  are  you 
getting  on  with  your  garden,  Mr.  Weedlechick  ? 
Did  your  seeds  come  up  ?  ”  “  Oh,  yes,  they  all 

came  up  in  about  two  days.  My  neighbours  keep 
bens. 

Seeking  for  a  Tip. — The  following  was  sent  by  a 
servant  to  a  florist : — "Dear  Sir,  sent  girl  down  to  now 
if  you  will  give  me  a  little  Ineoughment  for  the 
Custmom  as  I  should  be  glad  as  I  am  married  and 
should  be  glad  of  a  little  Ineouchment. — Mrs.  Ford 
Cook." — Patterson. 

Prize  of  Honour. — Amongst  the  prizes  of  honour  to 
be  offered  at  the  great  International  Chrysanthemum 
Exhibition  at  Lille,  figures  a  superb,  unpublished 
bronze  of  the  sculptor  Ravet,  offered  by  M.  Jules 
Lefebvre,  the  president  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Society  of  the  North.  This  bronze  of  Ravet,  of 
which  the  Society  of  Chrysanthemists  has  obtained 
the  first  copy,  represents  a  Japanese  lady,  executed 
after  the  style  of  the  most  authentic  documents,  and 
is  a  marvel  of  grace  and  elegance. — Nord-Horticole. 

Something  like  a  Chrysanthemum  Poster.— The 
organisers  of  flower  shows  in  this  country  seldom 
attempt  anything  of  a  pictorial  or  artistic  character. 
Our  Continental  neighbours  on  the  contrary  must  be 
accredited  with  the  attempt  now  and  again  to  break 
away  from  the  beaten  track  and  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  unique  in  its  way.  We  have  just  received  the 
show  bill  or  poster  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society 
of  the  North  of  France,  whose  shows  are  held  at 
Lille.  The  annual  exhibition  is  to  be  held  from 
November  ioth  to  the  15th,  and  the  conference,  as 
we  previously  announced,  is  to  be  held  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day  of  the  show.  The  poster  announcing  these 
facts  is  over  4  ft.  long  by  3  ft.  wide,  and  at  the  top 
left-hand  corner  gives  a  picture  of  the  Palais 
Rameau,  in  which  the  show  is  to  be  held.  Lower 
down,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  picture  of  a 
Japanese  lady  fanning  herself,  and  presumably  con¬ 
templating  the  various  types  of  Chrysanthemum  in 
a  vase  in  front  of  her.  All  these  pictures  are  worked 
out  in  different  colours,  the  whole  design  being 
unique  and  very  well  executed  for  this  class  of  work. 
The  French  are  nothing  if  not  enthusiastic,  and  in 
this  kind  of  work  they  might  well  be  imitated  by 
the  organisers  of  shows  at  home.  We  are  lead 
to  understand  that  the  bill  can  be  adapted  for 
English  advertisers  of  shows,  and  if  so  we  hope  to 
see  a  similar  display  of  artistic  taste.  The  Minister 
of  Agriculture  for  France  gives  500  francs  and  a  gold 
medal  to  be  distributed  in  the  name  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic,. 


Erratum. — On  p.  118,  in  the  bottom  paragraph  of 
the  first  column,  "  schedules  are  made  "  should  read 
"  schedules  are  read.’’ 

Flying  among  the  Dendrobes.— Locality — A  private 
establishment  where  a  large  collection  of  plants  was 
grown.  Head  gardener,  much  averse  to  fumigating  ; 
the  X.L.  All  was  net  ihen  known.  The  jellow  fly 
often  appeared  among  the  Dendrobiums,  and  one  of 
the  young  men  was  constantly  sent  to  remove  them 
with  a  brush.  “  A."  writing  to  "  J."  some  time  after 
the  latter  had  left,  remarked  :  "  Tom  has  learned  all 
the  secrets  of  aerial  navigation ;  for  now  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  flying  among  the  Dendrobes.”—  Snaggs. 

Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horticulturists  — At 
the  monthly  meeting  organised  by  the  above  and  by 
the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of 
Ghent,  on  the  2nd  inst.,the  jury  awarded  Certificates 
of  Merit  for  flowering  to  Leucanthemum  uliginosum 
and  Caryopteris  Mastacanthus,  both  presented  by 
M.  F.  Van  Driessche.  They  also  awarded  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit  for  culture  to  Acacia  floribunda, 
shown  by  the  previous  exhibitor ;  and  to  a  lot  of 
Cyperus  alternifolius  (eight  months’  culture),  ex¬ 
hibited  by  M.  Aug.  Van  den  Heede(with  unanimity); 
and  to  Aralia  kerchoveana,  presented  by  M.  Allon- 
cius.  Honourable  Mention  was  accorded  to  a  lot  of 
fine  foliage  Begonias,  shown  by  M.  Aug.  Van  den 
Heede. 

Two  Walking  Ferns. — Fern  lovers  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Camptosorus  rhizophyllus  for  many 
years  past  though  it  is  by  no  means  a  favourite  with 
the  general  public.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
but  the  date  of  its  introduction  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  recorded.  Some  authors  place  Camptosorus 
under  Scolopendrium,  to  which  it  is  undoubtedly 
allied,  though  for  garden  purposes  it  is  very  distinct. 
The  only  congener  which  C.  rhizophyllus  has  is  C. 
sibiricus,  a  native  of  eastern  Asia.  A  figure  of  it  is 
given  in  the  autumn  number  of  the  Fern  Bulletin.  It 
has  short,  ovate,  barren  fronds,  while  the  fully  deve¬ 
loped  fertile  frond  is  linear-lanceolate,  narrowed  to 
the  base  (not  cordate  as  in  C.  rhizophyllus)  and 
drawn  out  at  the  apex  into  a  long,  slender  point. 
The  American  species,  at  least,  produces  a  plantlet  at 
the  apex  of  the  frond  which  arches  over  so  that  the 
young  plantlet  can  root  in  the  ground  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  parent;  hence  the  name  of  walking 
Fern. 

Street  Sweepings  as  a  Fertiliser. — The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  an 
investigation  of  the  fertilising  value  of  street  sweep¬ 
ings.  In  the  report  issued  analyses  of  hand  and 
machine  collected  sweepings  in  Washington  are 
given.  A  sample  from  Trenton,  N.J.,  on  analysis 
showed  that  it  contained  -19  per  cent,  nitrogen,  -3 
per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  (P2  Os),  and  potash 
(K2  O)  -iS  per  cent.  On  a  valuation  this  sample 
was  worth  $  90  (3s.  gd.)  per  ton.  The  bulletin 
states  that  the  material  is  of  considerable  value  for 
many  soils  in  addition  to  the  plant  food  it  contains, 
since  it  improves  the  mechanical  condition  of  stiff 
and  badly  aerated  soils.  With  this  part  of  the  state¬ 
ment  all  practical  gardeners  both  in  this  country  and 
the  United  States  will  fully  concur.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  matter  of  less  common  knowledge  that  it  would 
also  improve  very  light  soils  which  are  deficient  in 
moisture  holding  capacity  because  of  the  small  per¬ 
centage  of  organic  matter  they  contain.  The  nitro¬ 
gen  of  street  sweepings  is  not  so  easily  available  a 
plant  food  as  the  nitrogen  of  ordinary  stable  manure 
because  of  the  smaller  portion  of  urine  contained  in 
it.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  nitrogen  in 
the  urine  is  more  readily  available  than  that  in  the 
solid  excrement.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  manurial  value  of  street  sweep¬ 
ings  generally  for  they  vary  to  a  great  extent,  their 
composition  being  dependent  upon  the  season  of  the 
year  at  which  they  are  collected,  and  the  method  of 
collection,  and  many  exhaustive  tests  must  be  made 
before  we  can  obtain  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
amount  and  representative  money  value  of  the 
fertilisers  that  are  annually  wasted  in  all  towns  and 
large  cities.  At  any  rate,  the  waste  in  London  must 
be  enormous  and  sufficient  to  produce  many  an  acre 
of  golden  corn.  Sixteen  cities  in  the  "  States " 
reported  the  price  at  which  the  sweepings  are  sold  to 
farmers  by  their  street  cleaning  departments  or  con¬ 
tractors,  analagous  to  our  vestries.  The  price 
varies  from  $15  (7$d.)  to  $2  (8s.  4d.)  per  ton. 
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The  Redwood  Tree  as  a  Dinner  Table. — The  Hon. 
W.  W.  Astor  is  recorded  as  having  won  a  wager  of 
-£500  he  made  with  General  Owen  Williams  last 
spring  that  he  could  seat  twenty-seven  people  at 
dinner  round  a  cross  section  of  the  trunk  of  the  Red¬ 
wood  (Sequoia  sempervirens).  The  host  and  twenty- 
six  guests  dined  around  this  table  on  the  t3'h  inst. 
The  Hon.  W.  W.  Astor  had  this  piece  of  the  tree 
imported  from  California  at  great  expense. 

Woolton  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society  — 
The  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute  on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  T.  D.  Smith,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  chair.  Mr.  H.  May,  of  Birkenhead,  had 
selected  for  his  subject  “Odontoglossum  Alexandrae,” 
which  was  fully  treated  from  the  imported  plants. 
The  form  of  house  recommended  was  a  span-roof 
or  lean-to,  the  height  of  the  former  to  be  8  ft.,  and 
12  ft.  wide.  Established  plants  should  be  un¬ 
grudgingly  but  sparingly  watered  with  rain  water, 
with  an  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  house. 
Ventilation  should  be  carefully  done  by  allowing  the 
air  to  pass  over  the  hot  water  pipes.  A  bright 
discussion  followed  in  which  Messrs.  J.  Glover, 

R.  Todd,  G.  Haigb,  J.  Wilson,  J.  Rae,  T.  Carling, 
and  R.  G.  Waterman  took  part.  The  chief  points 
brought  out  were  that  a  proper  house  was  of  the 
utmost  importance ;  and  that  imported  plants  were 
much  more  satisfactory  than  formerly,  owing  to  the 
experience  gained  in  collecting  and  packing  and  the 
quicker  means  of  transit.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  lecturer  for  his  excellent  paper, 
and  to  Mr.  Smith  for  presiding, 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 
— A  copy  of  the  programme  of  lectures,  &c.,  to  be 
delivered  at  the  meetings  of  the  Shirley  and  Sur¬ 
rounding  Districts  Gardeners’ and  Amateurs’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association,  shows  us  the  work  which 
has  been  mapped  out  for  the  second  half  of  the 
session  of  1898-9,  at  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley.  A 
record  of  the  first  of  these  meetings  appeared  in  our 
last  issue.  Two  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  E.  T. 
Mellor,  Esq.,  B  Sc.,  Lond.,  Lecturer  in  Biology  in 
the  Hartley  College,  Southampton.  Tie  will  deal 
with  the  “  Origin  and  Formation  of  Soils,  &c.,"  on 
November  21st ;  and  on  December  19th  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  subject  under  the  title  “Relation  of  Soil 
to  Plants.”  R.  W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  D. Sc. Lond., 
Principal  of  the  Hartley  College,  Southampton,  will 
lecture  on  January  16th.  E.  T.  Mellor,  Esq,  will 
again  lecture  on  February  20th,  on  “  The  Influence 
of  Light  on  Plants.”  The  annual  meeting  for  the 
election  of  officers,  &c.,  will  take  place  on  March 
20th.  Prizes  are  offered,  and  certificates  given  from 
time  to  time  at  these  meetings,  which  are  held 
monthly.  The  association  has  a  considerable 
amount  of  vitality,  and  besides  its  ordinary  work 
organises  excursions  during  the  summer  months. 

Aggrieved  Flatholders. — An  amusing  case  recently 
came  up  for  trial  before  the  Westminster  County 
Court  Judge.  A  certain  flatholder  in  Victoria  Street, 

S. W.,  is  located  on  the  fourth  floor.  Being  of 
horticultural  inclinations  he  has  made  miniature 
flower  gardens  of  his  windows,  much  to  his  own 
delight  we  do  not  doubt,  but  it  seems  scarcely  to  the 
delight  or  comfort  of  other  people  who  live  on  the 
floors  below  him.  The  summer  has  been  a  dry  one, 
as  everybody  knows,  and  these  plants  in  the  windows 
required  a  lot  of  water,  so  much  so  indeed  that  the 
other  tenants  made  complaints  to  the  landlord  that 
the  dripping  water  from  the  amateur  Aquarius  above 
soiled  their  windows  and  window  curtains,  and 
dropped  into  custards,  tarts,  etc.,  that  were  placed 
on  the  window  sill  to  cool.  The  landlord,  to  satisfy 
the  reproaches  of  the  other  tenants,  took  the  case  to 
court,  but  the  judge  decided  that  the  case  was  a 
trumpery  one,  and  refused  to  grant  the  injunction  to 
restrain  the  fourth-floor  gardener  from  watering  his 
plants,  and  their  jellies,  custards,  tarts,  etc.  The 
landlord  pointed  out  that  the  complaints  made  were 
serious — for  him— because  the  other  tenants  would 
leave  if  the  nuisance  were  not  abated.  The  delin¬ 
quent  urged  that  he  had  given  his  plants  no  more 
water  than  was  necessary  but  that  he  couldn’t 
prevent  the  drip.  The  judge  has  evidently  gardening 
tendencies  likewise,  for  he  could  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  decree  that  the  garden  on  the  fourth  floor 
in  Victoria  Street  should  perish.  Ultimately  the 
case  was  adjourned  to  see  whether  a  mutual  arrange¬ 
ment  could  not  be  made,  so  we  suppose  the  plants 
are  being  watered,  and  the  custards  spoiled  still. 


Rainfall  in  Devo.i. — Rain  has  now  fallen  in  fair 
abundance  in  Devonshire  as  elsewhere,  but  there  is 
still  a  great  deficiency  compared  with  the  rainfall  of 
last  year  up  to  the  present.  Mr.  J.  Mayne,  of  Bicton, 
takes  a  regular  record  of  the  rainfall  for  his  locality 
in  East  Devon.  Last  year  (1897)  the  rainfall  in 
January  was  2-35  in. ;  February,  3  70  in. ;  March, 
4  28  in. ;  April,  3  3S  in. ;  May,  159  in.  ;  June,  2  40 
in.  ;  July,  68  in.  ;  August,  5  01  in. ;  September, 
2-8o  in. ;  and  October,  roo  in.  For  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  this  year,  up  to  and  including  October 
21st,  the  rainfall  in  January  was  -86  in. ;  February, 
198  in.;  March,  177  in.;  April,  144  in.;  May, 
3  61  in. ;  June,  97  in.  ;  July,  16  in. ;  August,  108 
in.  ;  September,  -75  in. ;  and  October,  3  90  in.  There 
is  thus  a  deficiency  of  10  67  in.  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  rainfall  at  London  is  always  lighter,  but 
the  deficiency  must  even  be  greater  up  to  the 
present. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners. — The  opening  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  association  took  place  at  the  Guildhall  on 
the  12th  inst.  Mr.  Andrew  Hope  read  a  highly  in¬ 
teresting  paper  on  “  The  Flowers  that  Bloom  in  the 
Spring.1’  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Jas.  Weeks, 
gardener  to  E.  A.  Sanders,  Esq.,  Stoke  House,  and 
there  was  a  large  attendance.  Mr.  Hope  opened  by 
describing  to  his  audience  a  typical  garden  on 
Christmas  Day.  From  that  starting  point,  in  time  he 
carried  his  hearers  through  the  various  flower  epochs 
of  Spring,  from  the  golden  Aconite  to  the  Snowdrop 
that 

in  purest  white  arraie, 

First  rears  her  hedde  on  Candlemas  Daie. 
Passing  on  to  the  Crocus,  dedicated  by  the  ancients 
to  St.  Valentine,  and  referred  to  in  the  lines 
The  Crocus  hastens  to  the  shrine 
Of  Primrose  love  on  St.  Valentine. 

Milton  decks  the  bower  of  Adam  and  Eve  with  the 
amorous  Crocus.  Daffodils  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  lecturer,  the  loveliest  spring  flowers.  Narcissus 
maximus  and  N.  Sir  Watkin  were  lauded  as  types  of 
perfect  beauty.  Mr.  Hope  spoke  of  the  cultivation 
and  propagation  of  the  Hyacinth  in  Holland.  Tulips 
too,  were  commented  upon,  and  Anemones,  Ranun¬ 
culuses,  Irises  and  Fritillaries  were  not  forgotten,  so 
that  Mr.  Hope's  selection  was  chiefly  of  bulbous 
plants.  The  lecturer  concluded  by  saying  that 
"  they  might  not  be  able  to  turn  the  winter  of  their 
discontent  into  glorious  summer,”  but  they  could,  by 
judicious  arrangement  aud  forethought  have  an  array 
and  a  succession  of  lovely  flowers  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year. 

Ealing  and  District  Gardeners'  Society. — On  the 
nth  inst.,  in  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Ealing,  Mr. 
Alex.  Wright,  of  Falkland  Park  Gardens,  South 
Norwood  Hill,  S.E.,  came  before  this  society  with  a 
paper  on  “Some  Happy  Arrangements  of  Hardy 
Plants,”  J.  Hughes,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Wright,  as  usual,  had  a  lot  of  interesting  and 
original  ideas  to  place  before  the  members  concern¬ 
ing  the  effective  combination  of  hardy  plants,  both 
in  nature  and  in  gardens.  Mr.  Wright  referred  to 
some  striking  and  yet  harmonious  combinations  of 
colours  he  had  seen  in  nature  during  the  course  of 
his  rambles,  such  as  a  railway  bank  covered  with 
Aquilegia  and  long  grass,  a  wood  of  Bluebells  and 
Poet’s  Narcissus,  and  Tropaeolum  speciosum,  with 
its  fiery  flowers  adorning  the  branches  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Yew.  This  latter  was  evidently  a  garden 
escape,  but  the  effect  produced  was  marvellous. 
Mr.  Wright  thought  that  as  regards  contrast  and 
harmony  in  artificial  gardening  we  were  quite  thirty 
years  behind  the  French.  What,  he  said,  could  be 
prettier  or  more  interesting  than,  say,  a  stream  of 
water  with  nodding  Daffodils  intermingled  with 
Erica  carnea  ;  a  group  of  Pentstemons,  bordered  by 
a  band  of  yellow  Antirrhinums  ;  or  a  bed  of  Chrysan¬ 
themum  George  Wermig,  in  association  with  Aster 
Amellus  ?  Phloxes,  Cytisus  scoparius,  Campanula 
pyramidalis,  Lilies,  or  even  the  common  London 
Pride,  might  be  so  happily  arranged  as  to  produce 
the  finest  effects.  Montbrettias,  Sedum  spectabile, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  a  host  of  other  hardy  subjects  came  in 
for  special  treatment,  Mr.  Wright  receiving,  at  the 
instance  of  the  chairman,  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks.  Some  interesting  exhibits  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Frost,  Hogg,  and  Wood.  Mr.  Wright  ex¬ 
hibited  his  new  patent  Orchid-pot  suspender,  for 
which  he  received  a  certificate. 


Bute  Horticultural  Society  -  The  retirement  of  Mr. 
James  Dobbie  from  the  active  leadership  of  this 
society  is  an  epoch  in  its  history.  Mr.  Dobbie  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  horticulture  in  Bute,  for  when 
he  started  business  in  a  modest  way  many  years  ago 
gardening  was  in  anything  but  an  advanced  condition. 
Mr.  Dobbie's  business  grew,  however,  and  at  the 
present  its  fame  is  world-wide.  The  energy  of  the 
promoter  also  worked  wonders  for  the  society  itself, 
and  prosperity  has  attended  the  efforts  made.  Those 
who  know  Mr.  Dobbie  and  what  he  has  done  for 
horticulture  both  in  Bute  and  elsewhere  will  heartily 
endorse  the  wish  that  he  may  live  long  to  enjoy  the 
leisure  he  has  earned  by  a  life  of  unremitting  labour. 

- -§• - 

HARDY  FLOWER  NOTES. 

Anemone  japonica  alba  Couronne  Virginale. — 
This  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  this  useful 
family  and  promises  to  be  the  very  best  thing  going 
in  this  line.  It  is  of  the  purest  white  and  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  double  yet  obtained,  having 
four  rows  of  petals,  which  slightly  turn  in  at  the 
points,  giving  it,  when  half  open,  quite  a  double 
appearance.  As  far  as  one  season's  experience  goes 
it  seems  robust,  and  free  flowering,  and  promises  to 
become  a  valuable  acquisition.  Of  course,  this  has 
been  an  exceptionally  fine  autumn,  and  just  suited 
for  perfecting  this  pretty  class  of  plants,  which  in 
many  seasons  are  all  too  early  cut  down  by  frosts. 

Chrysanthemum  uliginosum.— This  has  behaved 
splendidly  this  season,  having  set  its  pretty  snow- 
white  flowers  in  great  profusion,  while  yet  only  4  ft. 
high.  This  is  something  unusual  for  this  plant 
unless  when  pinched  in  June.  Growing,  as  a  rule, 
to  6  ft.  or  more,  it  gets  rather  unwieldy,  and  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  look  a  thing  of  beauty  when  October 
winds  are  blowing. 

Matricaria  inodora  fl.  pl. — This  grand  old 
garden  form  of  the  Mayweed  is  not  seen  so  often  in 
gardens  as  it  might  be ;  certainly  few  subjects  last 
so  long  in  bloom,  or  are  more  attractive,  when 
properly  placed,  whether  in  beds  or  as  single  speci¬ 
mens.  From  June  to  October  a  succession  of  its 
pretty  white  flowers  may  be  depended  on.  It  will 
grow  almost  anywhere,  but  sometimes  collapses  in 
severe  winters.  Therefore,  a  good  plan  is  to  put  in 
a  few  cuttings  now  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  hand- 
light.  They  root  readily  and  will  flower  better  than 
old  plants  next  season.  It  was  almost  extinct,  or,  at 
least,  seldom  met  with  for  many  years  until  Mr.  James 
Grieve,  of  Edinburgh,  came  across  it  in  some  old 
garden,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  resurrected  it 
again.”  This,  of  course,  occurred  many  years  ago. 
Fortunately  its  value  is  now  too  well  known  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  a  hurry  again. — Coila. 

-go- - 

BEAUTIFUL  SMILAX. 

Odr  little  note  shall  treat  of  no  special  variety. 
Private  gardeners  favour  the  smaller  leaved  form  of 
the  species,  while  market  men  utilise  the  vigorous 
sorts.  The  genus,  which  is  under  Liliaceae,  bears  the 
common  appellation  of  American-China  root.  The 
order  Liliaceae,  be  it  noted,  includes  those  plants  hav¬ 
ing  generally  umbellate  infloresence,  three  petals  and 
three  sepals,  usually  all  alike,  forming  a  perianth, 
and  a  superior  ovary,  that  is,  th;  sepals  and  petals 
spring  from  below  the  seed-box  or  vessel  (ovary). 
Liliums,  Tulips,  and  Agapanthus  are  samples. 

A  Central  American  species  yields  our  shops' 
Sarsaparilla,  so  much  lauded  as  a  blood  purifier. 
[Sarsaparilla  is  obtained  from  Smilax  officinalis  and 
other  species.  The  so-called  Smilax  of  gardens  is 
really  Asparagus  medeoloides.that  is, the  plant  used  in 
decorative  work. — Ed.]  We  need  not  vaunt  the 
praises  of  Smilax  for  grace  and  usefulness  in  decora¬ 
tions.  Everybody  knows  of  that,  and  everybody 
attempts  its  culture.  Some  grow  it  in  pots,  training 
it  to  trellises  or  wires  on  the  walls  of  houses  Thus 
treated  it  succeeds  fairly  well.  The  cheapest, 
quickest  and  surest  returns  are  had,  however,  from 
plants  placed  in  large  boxes  and  narrow  borders. 
An  almost  invisible,  clear  wire  is  adopted  at  times, 
as  a  support  to  the  plants  in  twining.  Such  wire 
is  detrimental  because  of  its  heat  and  electrical 
attractiveness.  Strong  black  thread  we  know  to  be 
thoroughly  efficient  and  most  suitable.  In  April  sow 
seeds  in  pans,  having  light  soil, and  merely  cover  them 
with  the  soil.  A  germinating  temperature  ranges 
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from  55°  to  65°  Fahr.  Pot  singly  in  "thumbs” 
when  slight  growth  has  been  made,  and  when 
established  in  them  place  in  boxes  or  borders.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  two  parts  loam,  one  leaf 
mould,  and  half  sand.  Water  freely  in  summer.  A 
winter  temperature  of  50°  is  necessary. — Harrison,  D. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  CAPE  HEATH. 

The  Cape  Heaths  are  not  so  much  grown  as  they 
were  in  my  young  days  of  gardening ;  still  they  are 
one  of  our  most  charming  tribes  of  plants.  They 
can  be  bad  in  flower  all  the  year  round.  The  soft 
wooded  kinds  are  still  largely  grown  for  winter 
decorations.  When  living  at  Crowe  Hall,  Bath,  I 
had  over  100  hard-wooded  kinds.  Mr.  Tugwell  was  a 
great  admirer  of  them  and  all  hard-wooded  plants, 
and  one  of  the  best  judges  of  them  I  ever  knew. 

There  was  to  be  a  large  show  held  at  Cheltenham, 
and  I  told  him  that  I  wished  to  exhibit  12  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  and  8  Cape  Heaths.  He  said  that 
we  would  be  all  right  for  Heaths.  Sunday  was  his 
great  day  for  gardening ;  and  on  the  Sunday  he  told 
me  that  he  could  only  make  9  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  I  asked  him  what  they  were,  and  he  named 
them.  I  mentioned  other  3  plants  to  him  to  make 
up  the  r 2,  but  they  were  not  quite  perfect.  The 
show  was  to  be  held  on  the  Wednesday  and  Dr. 
Lindley  was  to  be  down,  and  I  had  every  confidence 
in  the  judges,  Messrs.  McIntosh,  of  Dalkeith,  and 
Wm.  Glendinning  of  the  Chiswick  Nursery,  and  the 
gardener  from  Syon  House.  I  got  one  of  the  largest 
vans  in  Bath,  and  just  had  room  for  one  extra  Heath. 

I  got  up  to  Cheltenham  at  3  in  the  morning,  as  all 
the  plants  had  to  be  arranged  by  8  o'clock  a.m.  There 
were  12  exhibitors  for  12  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
Several  of  the  leading  growers  were  down  from 
London.  I  had  only  one  opponent,  Mr.  Brown  (late 
of  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  of  Exeter  Nursery)  of 
Rollisons,  Tooting.  I  found  that  it  was  a  close  tie 
between  me  and  Mr.  Cole,  of  London,  who  bad  one 
weak  plant,  a  Statice.  I  had  one  weak  plant,  Ron- 
deletia  speciosa.  At  the  last  moment  before  the 
judges  commenced  and  when  the  tent  was  cleared,  I 
took  the  odd  Heaih  to  replace  a  magnificent  speci¬ 
men  of  Erica  depressa  in  an  18  in.  pot,  and  one  mass 
of  bloom,  as  I  was  determined  to  have  the  £12 
cup.  When  I  got  down  to  the  show  I  found  Mr. 
Tugwell  walking  along  by  my  plants, awarded  the  first 
prize.  He  was  much  put  out  that  I  bad  lost  the 
Cape  Heaths,  as  he  said  he  should  not  have  lost  them 
for  /50.  I  told  him  that  I  had  taken  out  my  depressa 
Heath  to  make  sure  of  the  r2.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  gone  over  the  plants  carefully,  and  that  I  was 
first  in  both  easily  if  I  had  left  them  as  arranged  at 
first. 

The  feature  of  the  successful  culture  of  the  Heath 
is  a  peculiar  condition  of  air,  and  as  little  fire  heat  as 
possible.  A  low  span-roofed  or  half-span  about  T2  ft. 
in -width,  a  4  ft.  path  in  the  centre,  and  24  ft.  stages 
on  each  side.  A  stone  stage,  where  obtainable,  is 
cool  and  clean. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  wood,  but  as  they  take  some  months  to  root 
it  is  better  to  get  them  from  the  nursery.  It  can 
also  be  done  by  seeds,  which  is  very  interesting. 
By  crossing,  many  of  our  choicest  kinds  have  been 
raised,  as,  for  instance,  Erica  Aitonia  turgida, 
varieties  of  E.  ventricosa,  E.  marnockiana,  &c. 

I  invariably,  when  I  get  the  plants,  pot  them  at 
once.  I  prefer  the  Exeter  peat  to  any  other.  It  is 
cut  in  large  sods  ;  and  there  is  no  sand  in  it,  but 
plenty  of  Fern  rcots.  Place  the  sods  on  the  potting 
bench,  break  it  to  pieces  with  a  bent  stick,  then  put 
it  through  an  iron  sieve.  From  what  the  sieve 
retains  pick  out  all  wood  and  Heath  roots,  but  retain 
all  the  Fern  roots.  Then  place  it  over  the  drainage 
to  keep  it  open,  and  over  it  place  a  good  sprinkling 
of  broken  flints.  When  I  was  under  the  late  Mr. 
McNab,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  who 
was  the  father  of  Heath  growing,  he  used  hard 
stone  to  mix  with  the  soil,  as  there  are  no  flints  found 
in  Scotland.  The  roots  cling  round  them  in  summer 
and  they  do  not  absorb  the  moisture  in  winter.  In 
potting  place  some  stakes  round  the  pots  and  tie 
down  all  the  side  shoots  to  them.  Pinch  out  the  tops 
of  the  shoots  to  make  them  bushy.  After  the  plant 
is  formed  no  more  stakes  are  required.  Sometimes 
one  sees  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  stakes. 

The  plants  ought  to  be  placed  out-of- doors  during 
summer  on  a  nice  bed  of  ashes,  and  freely  exposed 
to  the  sun.  They  require  great  attention  at  all 


times  in  watering.  Plants  in  pots  from  r2  in.  to 
r8  in.  in  diameter,  ought  to  be  tapped  to  know  if  they 
require  water,  and  if  the  pot  sound  hollow,  give  the 
plant  a  good  watering  out  of  the  spout  of  the  water¬ 
ing  pot. 

When  the  plants  are  returned  in  the  autumn  go 
over  them  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  break  off 
withered  leaves.  Sometimes  they  are  subject  to 
mildew  ;  but  if  the  above  directions  are  adhered  to, 
no  mildew  will  make  its  appearance.  My  love  for 
Cape  Heaths  is  so  great  that  if  I  were  confined  to  one 
class  of  plants,  I  should  prefer  the  Heath.  The 
foliage  is  so  green,  and  some  of  the  species  are 
always  in  flower  to  please  the  eye. —  William  Car¬ 
michael,  14,  Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh. 

. - — e- - 

BLACKBERRIES. 

It  may  interest  "  W.  B.  G.  ”  and  others  intending 
the  cultivation  of  Blackberries,  to  know  that  they  are 
well  worthy  of  attention.  Three  years  ago,  finding 
the  autumn  fruiting  Raspberries  a  failure  in  this  late 
locality,  North  Ayrshire,  we  turned  our  attention  to 
the  common  Blackberry,  with  the  result  that  they 
have  proved  a  success  and  an  acquisition. 

A  piece  of  ground  was  selected,  well  trenched,  and 
heavily  manured.  Into  it  were  planted  three  dozen 
Bramble  plants.  Tbe  following  season  they  made 
shoots  8  ft.  long.  A  year  ago  they  cropped  so  well, 
and  were  so  much  appreciated,  that  I  was  induced  to 
make  another  and  larger  plantation.  The  present 
autumn  crop  has  been  very  abundant,  and  I  have 
had  80  lbs.  of  luscious,  black,  glossy  fruit  gathered  for 
preserving,  besides  several  small  pickings  for  tarts. 
To  those  who  have  to  supply  fresh  gathered  fruit  as 
late  into  the  season  as  possible,  I  say  plant  Black¬ 
berries. — Ear. 

- 

GRANTON  ROAD  NURSERY, 
EDINBURGH. 

The  glass  of  what  used  to  be  known  as  the  Golden 
Acre  Nursery  has  for  many  years  been  occupied  by 
Mr.  John  Phillips  ;  and  being  situated  on  the  Granton 
Road,  Edinburgh,  the  place  is  now  test  known  as  the 
Granton  Road  Nursery.  Mr.  Phillips  grows  chiefly 
for  market  and  the  flower  trade  generally.  The  first 
house  we  entered  contained  fine  batches  of  Pteris 
Wimsettii,  P.  cretica  cristata,  P.  nobilis  and  P. 
tremula,  all  in  48-sized  pots.  Curiously  enough  the 
last  named  is  the  best  selling  Fern  about  Edinburgh. 
Adiantum  cuneatum  is  grown  in  quantity  and  finds 
many  uses.  Smilax  is  planted  out  and  allowed  to 
twine  up  slender  cords. 

Foliage  plants  of  another  class  occupied  another 
house,  the  lower  stages  of  which  were  chiefly  filled 
with  the  two  most  popular  Palms,  namely,  Kentia 
belmoreana,  and  K.  fosteriana,  never  absent  from 
establishments  of  this  kind.  Dracaena  rubra  is 
another  sturdy  and  useful  subject.  Broad  shelves, 
overhead,  ran  along  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  were 
occupied  with  a  splendid  batch  of  Ficus  elastica 
ready  for  market.  Tne  Palms  beneath  seem 
benefited  rather  than  otherwise  by  the  slight  shade 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  shelves  overhead.  A 
long,  lean-to  house  facing  the  north,  and  150  ft  long, 
was  almost  devoted  to  Pteris  tremula  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  Elsewhere  we  noted  quantities  of  Selaginella 
emiliana,  Araucaria  excelsa,  and  Aspidistras,  of 
which  there  is  always  a  difficulty  in  getting  enough 
to  meet  requirements. 

Palms  were  the  ruling  feature  of  the  next  house, 
there  being  a  fine  quantity  of  Latania  borbonica  in 
48-size  pots.  Kentias  were  grown  in  thumbs,  in 
60-size  pots,  and  up  to  specimens  2  ft.  and  2^  ft. 
high.  Cucumbers  occupied  one  part  of  the  house. 
Araucarias  predominated  in  another  house,  and 
ranged  from  6  in.  to  24  in.  in  height.  Indian  Azaleas 
receive  attention,  while  the  relatively  hardy  Eurya 
latifolia  variegata  made  shapely  specimens  in  the 
regulation  market  pots.  Aralia  Sieboldiis  even  more 
hardy  and  makes  a  useful  companion  to  the  previous 
subject.  A  considerable  amount  of  space  is  devoted 
to  Asparagus  plumosus,  both  in  pots  and  also 
planted  out.  The  stems  of  the  latter  are  trained  up 
strings  and  make  useful  sprays  or  wreaths  for  the 
dinner  table  and  other  decorative  work. 

The  next  house  entered  was  mostly  filled  with 
Tomatos,  Stirling  Castle  and  Austin’s  Eclipse  being 
the  favourites.  Here  also  was  a  large  collection  of 
zonal  Pelargoniums  in  small  pots  for  bedding  out 
purposes.  Elsewhere  the  tops  of  Hydrangeas  rooted 


in  small  pots  gave  promise  of  a  fine  display  of  single 
crowned  flowering  plants  in  spring. 

In  a  collection  of  shrubby  subjects  the  variable 
character  of  the  plant  best  known  as  Ampelopsis 
Veitchi  was  noticeable.  Ivies  in  quantity  and 
variety  were  also  grown  in  pots  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  market.  Eucalyptus  Globulus,  Adian¬ 
tum  cuneatum  and  Pteris  tremula  were  also  located 
in  batches  in  this  cool  and  airy  house.  Fine  Maiden¬ 
hair  Ferns  in  32-size  pots  were  in  fine  form  for 
supplying  material  for  cutting. 

Out  of  doors  we  noted  the  red  berried  Elder 
(Sambucus  racemosa  serratifolia  aurea)  bearing 
yellow  foliage  almost  as  fine  as  a  Fern.  Early 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  were  just  coming  in  for 
use  ;  but  the  late  flowering  sorts,  to  the  number  of 
4,000  pot  plants,  occupied  a  large  amount  of  space 
and  gave  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest  of  bloom 
in  due  season.  All  are  grown  in  bush  form  for  the 
sake  of  cut  flowers,  as  Mr.  Phillips  does  not  exhibit 
them.  These  dwarf  bushes  would  also  be  useful  for 
conservatory  decoration. 

- «*■ - 

SEACLIFFE,  EDINBURGH. 

Situated  in  one  of  the  quieter  suburbs  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Scotland,  and  bordering  upon  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  is  the  residence  of  F.  W.  Brickmann,  Esq., 
Seacliffe,  Trinity  Road,  Edinburgh.  In  spite  of  the 
work  of  the  builder,  the  villa  residences  have  gardens 
of  greater  or  less  size  and  importance  in  proportion 
to  their  owners’  expenditure  upon  them.  The  owner 
of  Seacliffe  is  able  to  obtain  a  considerable  amount 
of  pleasure  from  his  garden. 

The  Palm  house  is  situated  between  the  library  and 
the  diniog  room  ;  and  here  are  to  be  found  tall  Palms, 
including  Latania  borbonica,  in  pots  that  require  to 
be  plunged  in  order  to  afford  the  necessary  head-room. 
Tall  Dracaenas  are  planted  amoDgst  stones  form¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  rockery  in  the  central  area  of  the  house. 
The  end  walls  of  the  house  are  covered  with  strong 
wire  netting  holding  up  the  soil  and  moss  which  form 
a  receptacle  for  a  great  variety  of  subjects  which 
have  been  planted  there.  Varieties  of  Begonia  Rex, 
Aspleniums,  Pterises,  and  other  Ferns  are  thickly 
planted  all  over  the  wall,  and  make  vigorous  and 
rampant  growth.  Asparagus  plumosus  is  planted 
over  the  door  at  either  end,  and  hanging  down  grace¬ 
fully  shows  to  what  excellent  work  it  can  be  put  in 
cases  of  this  kind.  A  few  weeks  ago  Begonia  Rex  was 
in  splendid  condition,  many  of  the  leaves  measuring 
12  in.  in  diameter,  being  beautifully  coloured.  Mr. 
G.  Donald,  the  gardener,  pays  considerable  attention 
to  these  walls,  in  order  to  maintain  their  condition. 

The  conservatory  contains  the  usual  run  of  sub¬ 
jects,  while  the  roof  is  draped  with  Lophospermum 
scandens  and  Maurandia  barclayana  alternately,  the 
flowering  sprays  being  allowed  to  hang  down  grace¬ 
fully.  Chlorophytum  elatum  medio  pictum  is  the 
better  of  the  two  varieties  of  this  widely  cultivated 
plant.  At  one  end  is  a  doorway  the  top  of  which  is 
arched  over  with  cork,  the  latter  being  covered  with 
Ficus  repens.  This  leads  into  a  grotto  constructed 
with  rockwork  resembling  what  may  be  seen  in  lime¬ 
stone  caves.  The  pockets  in  the  rockwork  are  planted 
with  Ferris,  Tradescantias,  Ficus,  Begonias  of  the 
Rex  type,  Aspidistras,  Asparagus  plumosus,  and 
other  subjects  that  will  stand  a  considerable  amount 
of  shade.  Nephrolepis  has  made  fronds  4  ft.  to  5  ft. 
in  length.  A  dripping  fountain  may  be  turned  on  at 
pleasure,  and  keeps  the  atmosphere  cool  and  moist. 
The  dining  room  opens  into  this  grotto. 

The  vinery  at  the  time  of  our  visit  contained  well- 
fruited  Vines  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Alnwick  Seedling, 
Alicante,  Foster’s  Seedling,  and  Gros  Colman.  From 
thence  we  passed  into  a  span-rcofed  house  containing 
Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Allamandas,  Ruellia  Portellae, 
with  its  handsome  foliage,  Eulalia  japonica  variegata, 
and  other  decorative  subjects.  The  Maiden-hair 
Ferns  were  particularly  well  grown  and  attractive. 
The  edging  of  Panicum  to  the  staging  was  in  per¬ 
fection  and  added  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  this 
house. 

The  Melons  were  almost  finished  and  the  house 
was  turned  to  useful  account  in  accommodating 
batches  of  finely  coloured  Coleuses  and  Acalyphas.the 
latter  beiDg  grown  for  the  mirrors  in  the  dwelling 
house.  Another  house  contained  a  batch  of  Egg 
Plants ;  also  fine  varieties  of  Canna,  and  Nephrodium 
molle,  while  the  roof  was  covered  with  Stephanotis, 
which  flowers  well. 

A  large  greenhouse  was  gay  with  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  including  zonal,  scented-leaved,  and  Ivy- 
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leaved  Pelargoniums,  all  of  which  are  still  amongst 
the  most  popular  and  indispensable  of  plants.  There 
were  also  batches  of  Fuchsias,  early  flowering  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Cockscombs,  Primula  obconica,  and 
Celosia  pyramidalis  cristata,  the  latter  being  in 
splendid  condition  and  variety,  making  a  handsome 
display.  Eucalyptus  Globulus  finds  favour  here  as 
in  many  a  modern  establishment.  On  the  front  of 
the  staging  Campanula  isophylla  alba  was  flowering 
most  profusely.  The  behaviour  of  Lilium  Harrisii 
was  rather  peculiar  inasmuch  as  the  same  potful  of 
bulbs  (pot  7  in.  diameter)  was  flowering  for  the  fourth 
time  in  succession  this  season,  the  old  stems  merely 
being  removed  when  getting  unsightly.  Lilium 
speciosum  roseum,  L.  s.  album,  and  L.  s.  rubrum  also 
contributed  their  rich  quota  to  the  display  of  colour. 
Balsams  had  grown  into  large  bushes.  At  one  side 
of  this  house,  close  to  the  glass,  a  plantation  of 
Tomato  Austin’s  Eclipse  had  borne  most  fruitfully  all 
the  summer,  and  still  carried  much  fruit. 

In  another  part  of  the  garden  the  pits  were  usefully 
occupied  with  large  batches  of  Calceolarias,  Cinerar¬ 
ias, and  Chinese  Primulas  in  qf  in.  pots.  The  latter  had 
commenced  to  bloom,  showing  a  good  strain.  Else¬ 
where  were  Pelargoniums,  Chrysanthemum  Mme.  C. 
Desgranges,  as  well  as  the  November  favourites, 
Marguerites,  in  full  bloom,  and  a  late  batch  of  Lilium 
auratum,  only  then  in  bud. 

- - — 

Kitctien  Garden  Calendar. 

Week’s  Work. 

An  abundance  of  rain  has  now  fallen  to  thoroughly 
moisten  the  ground  where  it  was  loose,  so  that  both 
digging  and  planting  can  be  proceeded  with.  Where 
not  already  done,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  the 
planting  of  Onions,  as  these  withstand  the  winter  far 
better  if  the  roots  have  taken  a  good  hold  of  the  soil 
before  frost  sets  ia.  And  all  other  small  plants, 
such  as  Lettuce,  Cabbage,  Parsley,  Cauliflower,  and 
Endive,  should  be  got  into  their  winter  quarters 
without  delay,  as  we  may  soon  expect  frost. 

Vegetables  in  frames,  such  as  Peas  and  French 
Beans  will  now  need  special  care.  Peas,  up  to  the 
present  time,  have  withstood  the  weather  well,  and 
those  having  been  afforded  the  protection  of  glass  at 
night,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  will  be  giving  a 
fair  supply  of  Peas.  Care,  however,  will  need  to  be 
taken  in  their  management,  or  mildew  will  set  in 
and  destroy  the  whole  lot.  French  Beans  are  much 
easier  to  grow  under  glass,  for  being  natives  of  a 
warmer  climate,  fire-heat  may  be  applied  with 
advantage,  whereas  Peas  resent  this  at  any  stage. 
Make  a  further  sowing  of  French  Beans  to  keep  up 
a  supply.  At  this  time  of  the  year  it  will  be 
necessary  to  sow  oftener,  but  in  less  quantity,  as  the 
flowers  do  not  set  so  freely  in  the  dull  weather  as 
they  do  when  the  days  begin  to  lengthen.  Those 
sown  now  would  be  just  in  b!o:m  at  the  worst  period 
of  the  year. 

Asparagus  may  now  be  lifted  for  forcing,  as  it 
forces  so  much  more  readily  on  a  bed  of  fermenting 
material  than  it  does  by  the  aid  of  hot-water  pipes  ; 
leaves  should  be  collected  for  mixing  with  stable 
litter,  or  for  being  employed  alone  in  the  making  up 
of  hot-beds.  If  good  Oak,  Beech,  or  Sweet  Chestnut 
leaves  can  be  procured,  these  are  far  more  lasting 
than  the  softer  kinds,  such  as  Lime,  Poplar,  and 
Elm.  Much  care  is  needed  in  making  up  -beds  for 
forcing  Asparagus.  The  fermenting  material  should 
have  been  turned  over  several  times,  that  the  rank 
steam  may  have  passed  off.  When  made  up,  about 
4  in.  of  soil  should  be  spread  evenly  over  the  sur¬ 
face,  on  which  the  roots  ought  to  be  thickly  placed, 
and  afterwards  covered  with  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  finely 
sifted  soil,  which  should  be  worked  down  amongst 
the  roots.  A  gentle  watering  should  then  be 
given  before  the  lights  are  put  on.  Many  gardeners 
err  in  keeping  the  frame  too  close.  Air  should  be 
freely  admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions,  as  the 
growth  is  much  strengthened  thereby ;  it  is  also 
of  far  superior  flavour  to  that  which  has  been 
grown  under  less  favourable  conditions. 

Seakale. — After  the  first  severe  frost  the  foliage 
of  this  will  have  died  off,  so  that  the  roots  may  be 
lifted  ready  for  forcing.  This  vegetable  is  best 
grown  in  total  darkness,  and  is  best  flavoured  when 
the  least  fire-heat  is  employed  in  its  production,  but 
as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  get  early  supplies 
without  the  aid  of  fire-heat,  only  sufficient  should  be 


given  to  maintain  a  steady  growth.  Make  small 
sowings  of  Mustard  and  Cress  in  shallow  pans,  just 
sufficient  at  a  time  to  keep  up  a  supply.  Blanch 
Lettuce  and  Endive  by  either  lifting  and  putting  the 
plants  in  a  dark  place,  or  by  covering  in  the  open. — 
Kitchen  Gardener. 

. 

©leanings  ftorn  tlje  DmtliJ 
of  Science 

The  undermentioned  subjects  were  brought  up  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  nth  inst. 

Pear  Leaves  Diseased. —  With  reference  to 
some  leaves  sent  since  the  last  meeting,  Prof.  W.  G. 
Smith  reports  as  follows  :  — 

“  The  Pear  leaves  with  rusty  spots  are  attacked 
by  a  Roestelia,  one  of  the  group  of  Uredineae.  This 
fungus  is  one  which  completes  its  life  history  on  two 
host-plants.  The  leaves  submitted  are  those  of  one 
host — the  Pear.  They  bear  two  distinct  kinds  of 
rusty  spots  or  areas  -  viz.,  smooth  areas  in  which  the 
leaf  tissue  is  almost  normal,  and  swollen  areas  with 
the  leaf  tissue  abnormally  increased  and  full  of 
starch.  The  smooth  spots  are  studded  on  the  upper 
surface  with  black  points,  the  pycnidia  or  spermatia  ; 
as  a  rule  these  were  covered  with  a  hardened  film  of 
wbat  had  been  sticky  masses  of  ejected  conidia, 
generally  blackened  with  smut  or  bearing  saprophytic 
fungi.  The  swollen  pustular  areas  also  bore 
spermatia  on  the  upper  surface,  and  also  partially 
developed  aecidium  cups  embedded  in  the  abnormally 
increased  tissues  of  the  lower  half  of  the  leaf.  The 
imperfect  development  of  the  aecidia  prevents  me 
identifying  the  species  of  Roestelia  exactly ;  it  is 
probably  R.  cancellata.  This  fungus  may  also 
attack  the  fruit.  The  second  host  of  this  '  rust  ’  is 
given  as  the  Savin  (Juniperus  sabina),  and  it  would 
be  useful  to  know  if  this  or  an  allied  Juniperus  occurs 
in  this  garden,  also  if  they  were  perfectly  healthy. 
The  rust  is  a  common  source  of  trouble,  especially  a 
form  which  occurs  on  Apple  trees.  This  latter  is  very 
injurious  in  the  United  States.  American  authorities 
advise  removal  of  the  second  host,  the  Juniper,  also 
destruction  of  badly  diseased  trees  or  branches. 
After  these  precautions  are  carried  out  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  said  to  give  good  results.  It  is  used  in 
two  or  three  sprayings  at  intervals  of  eight  to  ten 
days,  the  first  given  as  soon  as  the  young  foliage 
appears.  It  is  also  strongly  urged  to  use  varieties  of 
Apples  or  Pears  suited  to  resist  the  rust.  These,  of 
course,  vary  for  different  soils,  and  must  be  found 
out  after  making  the  necessary  experiments  in  the 
locality  where  wanted  ” 

Apple  Diseased  -This  was  received  from  Mr. 
A.  H.  PearsoD,  Chilwell,  Notts.  Prof.  Smith  reports 
as  follows  : — 

“The  Apple  sent  me  shows  a  ‘  fruit  rot.1  The 
primary  cause  is  a  fungus  (mycelium)  present  in  all 
the  discoloured  areas,  but  I  should  like  to  see  other 
specimens  before  saying  definitely  what  is  the  species. 
Several  fungi  have  the  same  action  in  discolouring  and 
softening  the  fruit ;  most  of  them  almost  cause  it  to 
crack.  When  the  flesh  is  exposed  then  the  white  and 
blue  moulds  present  on  your  specimen  make  their 
appearance.  They  are  common  mould  fungi 
(Penicillium  glaucum  and  a  Mucor,  probably  M. 
piriformis),  and  are  not  the  cause  of  trouble,  at  least 
they  have  not  yet  been  proved  so  by  any  one.  The 
primary  fungus  is  the  one  which  has  to  be  dealt  with 
by  remedies.  The  best  preventive  is  probably 
Bordeaux  mixture.  It  has  been  used  in  the  United 
States,  and  results  obtained  appear  satisfactory. 
The  mixture  is  applied  as  a  fine  spray ;  the  first 
application  when  the  young  foliage  appears,  the 
second  after  the  fruit  has  set,  the  third  two  weeks 
later,  and  perhaps  a  fourth  somewhat  later.  In  your 
case,  where  the  Apples  are  grown  under  glass,  much 
might  be  done  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  fungus 
by  free  ventilation  and  dry  air.  The  Apple  sent 
seems  to  be  a  fine-skinned  sort,  hence  it  is  all  the 
more  susceptible  to  fungus  attack.” 

Apple  with  “Glassiness.” — The  Apples  received 
from  Mr.  J.  Vert,  The  Gardens,  Audley  End,  have 
a  peculiar  translucent  appearance.  This  is  due  to 
water  having  penetrated  the  intercellular  spaces 
instead  of  air.  No  fungus  is  present,  but  the  cause 
of  the  transfusion  of  water  is  not  known.  It  is  said 
be  highly  esteemed  in  Italy. 


Dahlias  Crossed  by  Sunflower)?). — Mr.  Lowe 
forwarded  blossoms  having  a  true  Dahlia  appearance, 
which  he  believes  to  be  raised  from  seeds  of  a  parent 
the  issue  of  the  above  cross.  Nothing,  however, 
excepting  a  rather  large  disc  appeared  to  indicate  a 
cross,  The  relationship  between  a  Dahlia  and  a 
Helianthus  being  relatively  remote,  any  a  priori  pro- 
bability  of  such  a  cross  beiog  effected  is  but  slight. 
In  experimenting  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
prevent  self-fertilisation,  unless  it  be  proved  that  the 
pollen  is  self-impotent  in  Dahlias. 

Potato  Decayed. — Samples  were  received  from 
Mr.  Veitch  having  peculiar  outgrowths,  and  being 
much  decayed  within.  They  were  forwarded  to 
Prof.  W.  G.  Smith  for  further  investigation.  Mr. 
Veitch  described  the  presence  of  the  disease  as 
follows: — “It  was  first  detected  early  in  August, 
before  we  had  much  hot  weather,  and  this  is  the  only 
garden  in  the  neighbourhood  so  affected.” 

Cura  for  the  Lily  Disease. — Mr.  Horace 
Byatt,  of  the  Grammar  School,  Midhurst,  Sussex, 
writes  to  say  that  he  has  found  flowers  of  sulphur  to 
be  an  excellent  remedy  for  this  troublesome  fungus. 
“  In  the  autumn  of  1896  I  removed  the  sets  of  bulbs 
from  the  ground,  and  when  they  were  somewhat  dry 
I  put  them,  a  few  at  a  time,  into  a  large  brown  paper 
bag,  in  which  was  a  supply  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 
They  were  then  well  shaken  until  the  powder  got 
thoroughly  into  the  crevices,  after  which  they  were 
planted.  Last  season  they  showed  a  markt  d  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  blossom  heads,  which  were  weakly, 
though  almost  free  from  disease,  and  now  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  perfectly  healthy,  with  fine 
green  stems  and  leaves,  promising  goof  blossoms, 
while  the  rest  of  the  groups  have  not  a  single 
blossom.” 

Colours  of  Flowers  and  Drought. — Rev.  W. 
Wilks  made  the  following  observations  on  the  coloura¬ 
tion  of  flowers  of  the  present  season.  Similar 
changes  were  recorded  in  “  Nature ’’ last  year  by 
Mr.  Hughes-Gibbs,  of  Tarrant  Gunville,  Dorset; — ■ 
“  All  through  the  exceptionally  hot  weather  of  the 
end  of  July  and  August  ail  scarlet  flowers  had  a  tinge 
of  dull  brown  in  them,  pink  had  a  shade  of  orange, 
yellow  was  very  yellow,  white  was  creamy.  This 
was  very  marked — eg  ,  in  Dahlias.  Thus  Fire  King 
and  Sunset,  two  ordinarily  bright,  clear  scarlet 
flowers,  had  a  distinct  dull  brown  tint  overlying  and 
spoiling  utterly  the  usual  scarlet,  so  much  so  that 
haviDg  been  away  from  home  the  first  three  weeks  of 
the  heat,  I  thought  on  my  return  the  Dahlias  must 
have  somehow  got  wrongly  named.  But  now  the 
weather  is  cooler  the  bright  scarlet  has  come  back, 
and  the  dull  browny  tint  has  gone,  and  all  is  as 
usual.  The  only  colour  the  heat  seemed  (to  me)  to 
suit  was  the  salmons,  and  they  have  been  very  fine 
and  intense,  having  a  sort  of  glow  added  to  them.” 

West  Indian  Junipers  — Dr.  Masters  showed 
specimens  of  a  Juniper,  native  to  Jamaica,  which  he 
had  received  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W. 
Fawcett,  the  Government  botanist  of  the  island. 
This  species  had  been  referred  to  the  J.  bermu liana 
of  Linnaeus,  with  which  J.  barbadensis  of  the  same 
author  is  taken  to  be  synonymous.  On  comparison 
the  Jamaica  Juniper  is  seen  to  agree  very  closely 
with  J.  virginiana,  the  so-called  Red  Cedar  of  the 
mainland  of  North  America  from  Canada  to  Florida. 
This  spec  es  furnishes  the  best  “  cedar  ”  wood  for 
pencils,  and  many  forms  of  it  are  cultivated  in 
English  gardens.  The  resemblance  of  the  Jamaica 
plant  to  the  American  is  so  close  that  Dr.  Masters 
does  not  hesitate  to  include  them  both  under  the 
same  name  of  J.  virginiana. 

Dr.  Masters  also  showed  specimens  and  wood  of 
the  true  Bermuda  J uniper,  received  from  A.  Haycock, 
Esq.  The  history  of  this  plant,  which  differs  greatly 
from  the  preceding;  has  been  cleared  up  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Hemsley,  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle,” 
May  26th,  1883,  p.  657. 

Tomatos  with  Bu!biferous  Stems— Mr. 
Wilks  exhibited  specimens  of  Tomato  plants,  grown 
against  a  wall,  which  bore  small  bulb-like  pro¬ 
tuberances  on  the  stem  close  to  the  insertion  of 
leaves.  From  each  proceeded  a  small  leafy  shoot. 
An  anatomical  examination  showed  that  they  were 
formed  by  an  excessive  growth  of  cortex  and  medulla, 
the  fibro-vascular  cylinder  being  somewhat  enlarged 
as  well.  It  was  suggested  that  experiments  should  be 
made  of  growing  the  shoots  from  the  bulb-like 
processes,  to  see  if  they  would  give  rise  to  a  perennial 
form. 
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Clearing  the  Garden. — Sudden  collapse  seems  to  have 
set  in  in  the  flower  garden,  for  while  only  a  fortnight 
ago  it  was  looking  as  if  it  meant  to  defy  the  roll  of 
the  seasons  for  some  time,  it  is  now  in  a  very  be¬ 
draggled  condition,  o  ving  to  the  heavy,  but  welcome, 
rains  which  visited  us  last  week.  It  is  usually  the 
plan  to  wait  until  frost  comes  to  cut  everything  down 
before  any  move  is  made  to  effect  a  clearance,  but 
this  year  the  frost  has  treated  us  kindly  by  not 
coming  in  sufficient  severity  to  cut  down  even  tender 
things.  Those  who  are  intending  to  plant  bulbs, 
however,  should  not  wait  any  longer,  but  should 
set  about  getting  the  ground  ready  for  them.  It  is 
not  a  good  practice  to  hurry  one  crop  off  and  another 
on,  but  this  is  done  very  frequently.  All  rubbish 
should  be  thrown  up  in  a  heap  and  burnt,  for  it  does 
not  improve  a  garden  to  leave  a  lot  of  litter  lying 
about,  and  stems  of  Dahlias,  Sunflowers,  and  other 
subjects  of  similar  character  do  not  decay  quickly. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  them  they  have  to  be  buried 
pretty  deeply  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Burning 
the  rubbish  is  afar  easier  method,  although  it  is  also 
rather  more  trying  for  the  neighbours. 

After  the  ground  has  been  cleared  of  all  old  plants, 
fork  it  well  up,  and  leave  it  for  a  day  or  two  until  the 
surface  soil  has  dried  a  little  more,  when  the  bulb 
planting  may  begin.  Narcissi  should  be  got  in  at 
once.  They  are  late  now,  and  every  day  that  they 
are  kept  out  of  the  soil  is  a  distinct  loss  to  them, 
for  they  ought  to  be  making  roots  now.  If  the  bulbs 
are  kept  too  long  out  of  the  ground  the  flowers  that 
they  will  throw  will  suffer  greatly  in  size,  substance, 
and  colour.  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Crocuses  will 
not  hurt  yet  for  some  weeks,  for  they  are  naturally 
not  such  early  subjects  to  make  roots  as  the  Daffo¬ 
dils. 

Gladioli.— These  may  be  lifted  at  any  time  now. 
If  the  stems  and  leaves  still  retain  a  little  greenness, 
and  do  not  appear  to  be  quite  dead,  the  corms 
should  not  be  separated  from  the  stems,  but  should 
be  placed  in  shallow  boxes,  covered  with  light  soil  or 
sand,  and  placed  in  a  shed  or  empty  vinery  to  finish 
off  gradually.  This  will  leave  the  ground  free,  and 
will  not  hurt  the  Gladioli — in  fact,  it  will  do  them 
good  by  ripening  them  off  more  perfectly. 

Tomatos. — These  have  now  run  their  race  for  the 
year,  and  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  allowing  the 
fruit  to  hang  on  the  haulm  any  longer.  Even  if  frost 
does  not  come  to  insist  on  their  being  taken  in 
if  they  are  not  to  be  spoiled,  the  disease  will  pro¬ 
bably  make  its  appearance  among  the  plants  now 
that  rainy  weather  has  set  in,  and  will  quickly  spread 
to  the  fruits.  The  latter  should,  therefore,  be  cut  off 
with  small  pieces  of  the  stem  attached,  tied  together 
in  bundles  and  hung  up  in  the  kitchen  where  they  will 
ripen  off  gradually.  The  haulm  can  then  be  burnt 
up  out  of  the  way,  and  with  it  any  incipient  fungi. 
Fruit  ripened  in  this  manner  is,  of  course,  not  so  good 
as  that  ripened  naturally,  but  still  it  is  passable. — 
Rex. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Golden  Queen  of  the  Earlies. — While  the  number 
of  what  are  known  as  decorative  varieties  is  legion, 
there  is  yet  room  for  good  new  ones,  although 
naturally  enough  the  Chrysanthemum  grower  is  get- 
ing  more  choice  year  by  year,  and  varieties  that  he 
once  would  have  gone  into  raptures  over,  he  will 
now  scarcely  look  at  or  only  pass  by  with  the  laconic, 
and  contemptuous  "  no  good.”  In  the  variety  under 
notice  we  have  one  that  is  worthy  of  every  attention, 
for  it  comes  to  us  with  a  splendid  reputation  behind 
it.  The  progeny  is  not  always  as  good  as  the 
parent,  but  at  least  no  one  will  -deny  that  there  is  a 
greater  chance  of  getting  something  good  from  a 
good  parent  than  from  a  bad  one.  Golden  Queen  of 
the  Earlies  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  golden-yellow 
form  of  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  a  pure  white  variety 
that  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  to  grow  for  cutting 
purposes.  It  blooms  freely  enough  out-of-doors  in 
September,  and  apart  from  the  beaut}  of  form 
possessed  by  the  blooms,  there  is  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  of  long,  stiff  stems  which  enable  the 
flowers  to  be  disposed  to  the  bost  advantage 
in  vases  of  any  size  or  shape.  Golden  Queen 
seems  to  possess  all  these  good  qualities 
equally  with  its  parent.  If  anything,  however,  the 
flowers  are  inclined  to  run  a  little  larger,  but  this  is 


chiefly  a  matter  of  disbudding  and  cultivation.  It 
was  first  shown  on  September  26th  of  last  year,  so 
that  it  has  not  had  time  to  become  distributed  to 
any  great  extent,  and  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  new  sort.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  S.E.,  showed  it  for  the  first  time  this 
year  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Show 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  nth  inst. 

Jules  Mary. — Here  we  have  another  decorative 
variety  that  has  a  bright  future  before  it,  although  it 
represents  quite  a  different  type  of  plant  and  flower 
to  Queen  of  the  Earlies.  It  belongs  to  the  Japanese 
section,  and  bears  some  resemblance  in  build  to 
Monsieur  Wm.  Holmes,  but  here  the  resemblance 
ceases,  for  the  blooms  are  not  nearly  so  massive,  and 
probably  never  would  be,  no  matter  what  cultivation 
is  accorded.  The  plants  run  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in 
height.  This  year  they  have  only  made  18  in.  of 
growth,  but  then  some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  increase  in  height  during  an  ordinary  season 
when  the  average  amount  of  rainfall  condescends  to 
visit  us.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  deep  rich 
crimson,  and  given  a  bright  day  is  very  lovely.  The 
plant  originated  as  a  seedling  in  France,  and  was 
sent  over  this  year,  so  that  this  season  is  its  first  in 
this  country.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  bestowed 
on  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  nth 
inst.,  but  the  N.C.S.  passed  it  by  on  the  same  date. 
Really,  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  vagaries  of 
committees.  The  name  "Jules  Mary,"  strikes  one 
as  a  rather  curious  combination  of  English  and 
French,  and  now  that  Jules  and  Mary  have  joined 
hands,  we  may  expect  to  see  results.  Mr.  W.  Wells 
holds  the  stock  of  the  variety,  and  it  will  doubtless  be 
catalogued  for  the  coming  sending-out  season. 

Madame  Ligre  Ligneau. — It  is  oftentimes  a  puzzle 
to  know  where  the  “  decorative  ”  variety  ends,  and 
the  so-called  "  market  ”  variety  commences.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  technical  use  of  these  terms,  for, 
generally  speaking,  all  Chrysanthemums  are  decora¬ 
tive,  although  the  word  has  been  specialised,  and 
applied  to  a  particular  class  of  varieties  with  small 
flowers,  and  of  dwarf  habit.  A  market  variety  again, 
in  the  broad  sense,  is  any  variety  that  can  be  grown 
for  market,  and  this  would  let  in  nearly  everything, 
so  the  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  restricted  in 
this  case  also,  and  we  find  that  the  technical  "  mar¬ 
ket”  variety  has  flowers  intermediate  in  size  between 
the  decorative  and  the  show  varieties.  A  "  market  " 
variety  must,  moreover,  possess  good,  stout,  flower 
stems  and  leathery  foliage,  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
must  be  decided  and  bright,  and  the  plants  must  be 
easy  to  grow.  All  of  these  qualities,  Madame  Ligre 
Ligneau  possesses,  and  hence  it  may  well  be  termed 
a  "  market  ”  variety.  It  was  certificated  in  France, 
for  as  the  name  suggests  it  is  of  Gallic  origin,  in  the 
September  of  last  year,  but,  curiously  enough,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  made  much  headway  in  this 
country,  although  certainly  there  has  not  been  a 
great  deal  of  time  lost.  The  flowers  are  rich  yellow, 
of  good  size,  and  of  true  Japanese  form.  Out-of- 
doors  this  season  the  plants  have  not  exceeded  2  ft. 
in  height,  but  when  grown  in  pots  in  an  ordinary 
season  they  will  probably  not  be  far  short  of  3  ft. 
The  foliage  is  very  stout  and  leathery,  and  the 
variety  is  quite  distinct  from  anything  else  in  this 
respect,  for  the  leaves  are  very  small,  even  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  The  stems  are  re¬ 
markably  short-jointed,  and,  although  not  inclined  to 
become  thick  and  gross,  are  very  hard  and  wiry. 
One  peculiarity  of  the  variety  is  that  the  plants  do 
not  throw  so  many  crown  buds  as  is  usual,  for  the 
terminal  buds  make  their  appearance  after  the  first 
break.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  with  whom  I  saw  this 
variety,  thinks  highly  of  its  value  for  growing  for 
market,  and,  judging  from  appearances,  his  opinion 
is  not  likely  to  be  far  wrong. 

A.  Barrett.-  One  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
show  Japanese  varieties  that  have  made  their 
appearance  during  the  present  season  is  A.  Barrett. 
It  is  a  sport  from  Mrs.  Harman  Payne,  but  bears  a 
close  resemblance  in  contour  and  build  of  flower  to 
Mrs.  Geo.  Palmer,  and  like  that  well-known  sort  is  a 
capital  doer.  The  colour  is  rich  golden-orange, 
striated  and  suffused  with  bright  rose — a  charmiDg 
association  of  colours.  The  reverse  of  the  florets  is 
dull  sulphur-yellow— chamois  leather  colour,  as  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones  tersely  put  it.  It  is  really  a  November 
flowering  variety,  and  although  by  taking  first  crowns 
it  may  be  induced  to  flower  in  October,  second 
crowns  are  the  best,  for  these  give  grand  flowers  in 
which  the  charming  colour  combination  is  seen  at  its 


highest  development.  Mr.  Jones  holds  the  stock,  and 
the  variety  will  almost  certainly  be  offered  in  his  next 
catalogue.  A.  Barrett  is  a  most  promising  novelty, 
and  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  a  popular  shade  of  colour 
it  will  be  sure  to  be  grown  extensively  as  a  show 
flower. — 'Mum. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“ Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Chrysanthemum  Sport. — Sport :  The  sport  that 
you  send  is  not  distinct  enough  from  other  things  to 
be  of  value.  It  is  practically  the  same  as  the  yellow 
variety,  Golden  Fleece.  Of  course  when  we  say  it 
is  cf  no  value,  we  mean  commercially ;  for  growing 
in  your  own  garden  you  will  no  doubt  find  it  good, 
but  things  of  value  in  the  commercial  world  must  be 
distinct  from  existing  forms. 

Chrysanthemum  Rust. — Coe :  Yes.  You  are 
quite  right  in  your  surmise.  The  leaf  you  sent  in  is 
affected  with  the  much  talked  of  Chrysanthemum 
Rust  (Puccinia  Hieracii).  The  snuff-coloured  powder 
is  the  spores  liberated  by  the  rupture  of  the  pustules 
with  which  the  leaf  is  dotted.  Syringe  the  plants 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide,  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  1  oz.  of  the  sulphide  to  two  gallons  of 
of  water.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  sulpb^e  of  potassium, 
for  there  is  also  a  sulpha^  of  potassium  and  it  is  of 
no  use  as  a  fungicide. 

Chrysanthemum  Rust  &  Petroleum.— Geo.L.  S. : 
We  have  never  tried  petroleum  upon  attacked  plants 
ourselves,  but  we  hear  of  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  used  successfully  for  the  "  rust.”  Mr.  Wells,  of 
Earlsfield,  claims  to  have  cleaned  his  plants  by 
syringing  with  a  tablespoonful  of  petroleum  to  two 
gallons  of  water.  We  have  used  many  a  gallon  of 
petroleum  as  an  insecticide  and  its  effectiveness  in 
this  direction  is  well  known,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  act  as  a  lungicide  also, 
providing  it  is  properly  applied.  We  have  heard  of 
a  gardener  this  season  who  says  he  has  killed  the 
"  rust  ”  by  dipping  a  sponge  in  neat  pretroleum,  and 
squeezing  it  hard,  and  wiping  the  affected  leaves 
over  with  it.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  daring 
proceeding  and  one  that  we  should  not,  ourselves, 
have  cared  to  attempt.  The  sponge  must  be 
squeezed  very  dry  indeed. 

Eucalyptus  Globulus,— C.  L. :  The  Blue  Gum 
Tree,  Eucalyptus  Globulus,  is  not  hardy.  It  will 
stand  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  but  sharp  or  continual 
frosts  kill  it.  In  Cornwall  and  South  Devon,  where 
the  winters  are  much  mildier  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  some  fair  sized  specimens  may  be  seen 
that  have  stood  out  of  doors  for  a  number  of  winters. 
In  such  a  mild  winter  as  last  one  was  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  plants  would  have  passed  through  it 
safely  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  we 
can  never  be  sure  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  mild 
winter.  You  should  take  your  plant  indoors  not 
later  than  the  end  of  this  month,  and  before,  if  sharp 
frost  threatens. 

Dahlias — S.  Robins  :  The  Dahlias  may  be  left 
untouched  until  frost  cuts  them  down,  unless  you 
are  wanting  the  space  they  occupy  for  something 
else,  in  which  case  they  may  be  cut  down  at  once 
and  the  rootstocks  dug  up  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
days. 

Dahlias  in  Season. — Lark :  It  is  true  that  it  is 
now  very  late  in  the  season  for  Dahlias,  and  that  we 
are  only  able  to  get  flowers  from  them  on  sufferance 
from  the  weather  clerk,  as  it  were,  but  to  say  that 
they  are  out  of  season  now  is  another  matter,  for  as 
an  autumn  flower  we  should  imagine  that  they  are 
in  season  as  long  as  the  weather  will  permit  good 
flowers  to  be  cut  from  them. 


Agapanthus  umbellatus.  —  Lark  :  The  Blue 
African  Lily  must  be  housed  at  once.  A  place  under 
the  greenhouse  stage  will  do.  Give  a  little  clear 
water  occasionally,  but  not  liquid  manure.  The 
plants  are  in  a  state  of  partial  rest  through  the 
winter. 
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Victoria  regia  —  T.,  Tonbridge  :  In  its  native 
waters  of  the  Amazon  the  Victoria  Water  Lily  lives 
for  more  than  one,  probably  several  seasons,  but  in 
this  country  it  is  found  to  do  best  when  treated  as 
an  annual,  and  raised  from  seed  every  year. 

The  Tree  Tomato  —T.  :  The  fruits  of  the  Tree 
Tomato  are  egg-shaped,  and  not  round  nor  oblate. 
The  flavour  has  been  described  as  partaking  of  both 
the  Tomato  and  the  Granadilla,  the  fruit  of  Passi- 
flora  quadrangularis,  and  other  edible-fruited  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  genus. 

Temperature  for  Carnations. — Seaton  C. ;  If  you 
are  to  get  the  flowers  on  the  Carnations  to  open  you 
must  have  a  night  temperature  of  not  less  that  550 
Fahr.  If  you  are  only  growing  the  plants  on,  and 
do  not  want  them  to  flower  this  winter  you  need  only 
keep  the  frost  out  in  very  cold  weather.  An 
ordinary  winter  temperature  of  about  450  Fahr.,  or 
that  of  a  greenhouse,  will  suit. 

»t—  — 

BEGONIAS  AT  BEXLEY  HEATH. 

It  is  late  in  the  season  to  speak  of  tuberous 
Begonias  under  glass,  but  the  boxes  of  flowers  we 
recently  received  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  and  which  were 
gathered  from  the  open  ground  at  Bexley  Heath, 
induced  us  to  pay  a  visit  of  inspection.  We  do  not 
recollect  a  season  that  has  been  so  favourable  to  the 
continued  flowering  of  tuberous  Begonias  right  into 
the  month  of  October  ;  and  while  going  to  view  this 
unwonted  autumn  spectacle,  we  had  a  look  into  the 
glasshouses  where  the  selected  and  named  varieties 
are  grown  in  pots.  They  are,  of  course,  long  past 
their  best,  having  been  in  flower  since  May,  and 
they  are  now  being  starved  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  pollen,  so  that  seed  may  be  obtained  to 
furnish  fresh  and  improved  varieties  for  next  year’s 
planting.  Many  of  the  varieties  bore  visible  evidence 
of  their  high  quality  and  beautiful  shapes. 

New  Varieties. 

Amongst  double  varieties  put  in  commence  this  or 
last  year  Jubilee  Queen  is  a  vigorous  grower,,  branch¬ 
ing  freely,  clothed  with  dark  foliage,  but  carrying 
pure  white  flowers  of  refined  Camellia-form.  Golden 
Queen  of  England  rightly  indicates  the  colour, 
while  form  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  rich 
orange-salmon  flowers  of  Alice  Sparrow  are  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  white  centre.  Beauty  of  Bexley  is 
bright  salmon.  Prince  of  Wales  is  one  of  the  finest, 
having  blush-pink  flowers  of  great  size  and  shapely 
outline.  A  beautiful  Picotee-edged  flower  is  Miss 
Florrie  Dear,  being  edged  with  rose  on  a  pure  white 
ground.  A  First- class  Certificate  was  recently 
awarded  to  the  scarlet  Sir  Thomas  Ackland.  Miss 
Annie  Fell  is  creamy-white  with  a  rosy  edge,  while 
Miss  Lila  Lanford  is  rosy-salmon  with  a  white 
centre.  The  golden-yellow  Miss  Alice  Tate  is  a 
grand  flower  in  its  way,  and  the  older  White 
Camellia  is  shapely  and  pure. 

A  splendid  lot  of  varieties  for  pot  culture  might 
be  selected  from  the  singles,  but  we  need  only  men¬ 
tion  a  few  of  them  at  present Sunset  has  bright 
golden-salmon  flowers.  Those  of  Miss  Ada  Cook 
are  rose ;  Muriel,  crimson ;  Purpurea,  purple- 
magenta  ;  Miss  Sharp,  rich  pink ;  Attraction, 
bronzy-yellow  ;  Majestic,  golden-yellow  ;  Edelweiss, 
pure  white;  Colossus,  salmon;  and  Mme.  Belle 
Cole,  blush-pink.  Mrs.  John  Cooper  is  quite  of  a 
different  type,  having  rich  carmine  flowers  with  a 
white  centre. 

The  beds  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  Crook  Lodge  at 
the  entrance  to  the  nursery  are  always  kept  gay  in 
summer  with  choice  varieties  of  tuberous  Begonias 
that  have  been  proved  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Both  single  and  double  varieties,  but  mostly  the 
latter,  have  been  employed  this  year,  and  maintained 
a  very  floriferous  condition  until  the  present  stormy 
weather  commenced  at  least.  Robert  Sadler,  a  blush- 
pink  variety  with  a  broad  rose  Picotee  edge,  has 
been  one  mass  of  bloom.  It  was  edged  with  the 
dwarf,  double,  scarlet  Phosphorescence.  Several 
yellow  varieties  of  Camellia-shape  have  been  extra 
fine.  Count  Zephlin  is  practically  a  double  Begonia 
Davisii,  with  the  same  dwarf  habit,  and  colour  of 
flowers,  which  have  been  produced  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  Several  stems  are  produced  from  each 
tuber  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  stems  below  ground 
produce  a  number  of  tubers  one  above  the  other.  It 


is  considered  superior  to  Lafayette,  which  also  belongs 
to  the  same  class.  A  handsome  bronzy-orange 
variety  having  the  petals  arranged  around  one  centre 
is  that  named  Mr.  Dunbar  Wood. 

From  here  we  proceeded  across  the  London  and 
Gravesend  Road  to  the  open  field,  where  the  finest 
display  of  Begonias  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  month 
of  October  made  the  place  more  gay  than  a  well-kept 
flower  garden  in  July.  The  long,  mild  autumn  must 
to  some  extent  be  held  responsible  for  this  remarkable 
display,  but  the  unceasing  attention  and  labour  of 
watering  all  through  the  dry  weather  given  them  by 
Mr.  S.  Pope,  the  grower,  must  also  be  taken  into 
account  in  explaining  the  magnificent  results.  He 
has  been  at  it  early  and  late,  often  from  4  a  m.  till  9 
or  10  p.m.,  and  this  continued  from  the  1st  June, 
when  planting  was  commenced,  till  8th  October, 
when  the  hose  was  stopped.  The  only  intermission 
was  five  days  in  August  after  the  day’s  rain  we  had 
at  the  commencement  of  that  month.  The  plants 
were  seedlings  of  this  year,  and  being  small  when 


put  out  they  could  only  be  planted  shallowly,  thus 
necessitating  constant  attention  in  watering.  The 
outline  of  the  ground  is  a  parallelogram,  with  a  low 
hedge  on  each  face  ;  while  standard  Apple  trees  are 
planted  all  over  it,  the  site  being  that  of  an  orchard, 
of  which  somewhere  between  two  and  three  acres  are 
planted  with  Begonias.  The  soil  is  naturally  rich, 
and  is  well  manured  every  year  when  dug.  Begonias 
have  been  grown  here  for  a  number  of  seasons,  but 
with  liberal  treatment  the  ground  shows  no  exhaus¬ 
tion  whatever  ;  on  the  contrary  it  would  seem  to  be 
improving. 

A  path  runs  down  the  centre,  the  double  varieties 
being  grown  upon  one  side  and.the  singles  upon  the 
other,  the  latter  being,  however,  rather  mote 
numerous  than  the  former,  but  in  no  way  inferior  in 
quality.  Both  forms  have  been  equally  floriferous> 
and  the  colours  planted  in  juxtaposition,  so  that  each 
respective  band  of  colour  ran  across  the  whole  field, 
the  singles  on  one  side  and  the  doubles  on  the  other. 
All  are  planted  in  beds  of  about  4  ft.  wide,  running 
across  the  grounds  and  only  interrupted  by  the  main 
walk.  This  arrangement  facilitated  watering,  weed¬ 


ing,  rogueing,  selecting  and  labelling  of  the  various 
forms  into  grades  of  the  first,  second  and  third  class, 
so  that  the  tubers  might  be  assorted  into  groups  when 
being  lifted.  All  the  colours  have  come  very  true 
from  seeds,  as  we  could  judge  from  the  thickly 
planted  condition  of  the  beds  even  after  the  rogues 
had  been  removed. 

Singles. 

All  being  seedlings  of  this  year  no  names  have  yet 
been  given,  so  that  the  best  plan  for  giving  an  idea 
of  the  contents  of  the  beds  will  be  to  note  what  we 
saw  in  passing  down  one  side  of  the  grounds  and  up 
the  other.  Commencing  at  the  highway  the  singles 
run  on  the  left  while  going  along  the  central  path. 
The  first  break  is  planted  with  bright  orange-scarlet 
seedlings  of  that  hue  met  with  in  a  zonal  Pelargonium. 
The  flowers  are  of  wonderful  size  and  substance, 
mostly  perfectly  circular,  and  carried  erect  on  plants 
9  in.  to  12  in.  high.  The  white  varieties  come  next, 
and  while  a  considerable  number  have  the  outer  face 
of  the  flower  tinted  pink,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 


white  flowers  in  the  open,  yet  many  of  them  retain 
a  snowy  purity  even  to  the  last.  In  other  ways 
this  section  quite  maintains  its  own  high  standard. 
The  scarlet  and  white  sorts  are  followed  by  numer¬ 
ous  beds  of  pure  pink  and  silvery-pink  varieties.  The 
yellows  are  equally  fine  and  vary  from  primrose  to 
golden-yellow.  The  crimson  section  has  flowers  of 
great  substance  that  stand  the  fiercest  sun  as  well  as 
any  other  colour.  The  flowers  rise  well  above  the 
foliage  in  great  profusion  and  vary  from  intense  and 
fiery-crimson  to  deep  maroon.  The  bronze-yellow 
varieties  may  be  regarded  as  a  blending  of  the  yellow 
and  scarlet  of  the  original  parents.  The  opening 
flower  buds  are  yellow  at  first,  but  assume  their 
true  colour  when  fully  expanded.  Some  of  the 
darker  and  finer  sorts  are  bronzy-orange  externally, 
and  bronzy-yellow  internally. 

The  next  break,  following  the  sequence,  is  planted 
with  what  is  termed  a  fancy  strain,  characterised  by 
having  white  centres  to  the  flowers,  and  a  dark 
edging  varying  in  width  in  different  plants.  The 
edging  may  be  violet  -crimson  or  carmine,  crimson, 
scarlet,  rose,  or  other  colours,  generally  of  a  cheer- 
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ful  hue  and  beautiful  as  well  as  fanciful  when  seen  in 
the  mass.  A  salmon  strain  of  various  dark  shades, 
with  huge,  circular  flowers  comes  next  in  order. 
This  lot  is  followed  by  four  beds  of  a  creamy-white 
strain,  some  of  the  flowers  being  choice  and  pleasing. 
A  crimson-scarlet  strain  would  come  between  the 
maroon-crimson  and  the  scarlet  ones.  A  bed  was 
planted  on  trial  looking  for  a  blue  Begonia,  but  after 
a  dark  magenta  shade  is  passed  the  prospect  does 
not  yet  seem  clear.  A  crested  strain  is  a  more  de¬ 
cided  reality,  the  petals  of  the  male  flowers  in  some 
cases  being  almost  covered  with  peculiar  corruga¬ 
tions,  while  others  have  simply  a  well  developed  crest 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Various  shades  of 
salmon-rose  make  another  distinct  strain.  Orange 
in  various  degrees  of  intensity  is  also  distinct.  A 
pale  strain,  describable  as  salmon-blush,  might  also 
be  added  to  the  rest.  The  large  circular  flowers  are 
very  abundantly  produced. 

Doubles. 

The  selected  strains  of  double  varieties  are  less 
numerous  than  the  above ;  but  the  percentage  of 
doubles  stands  very  high,  and  really  first-class  sorts 
are  very  numerous.  A  very  large  collection  could 
be  picked  from  the  open  ground,  fit  for  pot  culture 
anywhere.  For  many  years  past  the  aim  has  been 


to  get  refined  flowers  with  smooth  petals  arranged 
round  a  single  centre,  in  the  form  of  Camellia 
flowers  or  Rosebuds,  and  in  this  thejcultivator  has 
been  highly  successful. 

The  pink  strain  has  a  very  high  percentage  of 
shapely  Camellia-formed  blooms.  Dark  pink  and 
salmon-pink  strains  are  equally  fine.  Next  to  them 
comes  brocze-yellow,  amongst  which  are  many 
handsome  flowers  in  pleasing  shades.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  double  flowers  of  high  quality  is  also  to 
be  met  with  amongst  the  light  pink  strain.  A  great 
quantity  of  double  crimson  is  grown,  and  being 
placed  opposite  to  the  single  strain  of  the  same  hue, 
the  flowers  appear  equally  bright  in  colour  and  as 
abundant  as  the  singles. 

The  Picotee  double  strain  bears  large  and  hand¬ 
some  flowers  of  regular  and  shapely  outline.  The 
flowers  are  pale  pink  or  white  with  a  darker  margin 
of  varying  width,  and  many  of  them  are  refined  and 
really  splendid.  A  large  area  is  planted  with  a 
yellow  strain  ranging  from  canary  and  primrose  to 
golden-yellow.  Many  of  them  are  of  excellent 
quality,  resembling  Camellia  flowers  or  Rosebuds  in 
form,  the  refined  petals  being  arranged  round  one 
centre.  The  scarlet  varieties  are  also  beautiful  in 


shape,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  were  being 
selected  into  uniform  tints.  Next  to  the  scarlet 
comes  the  double  white  strain,  among  which  varieties 
may  be  picked  out  having  plain  or  crimped  petals  of 
a  pure  white,  or  creamy-white,  or  tinted  with  pink 
on  the  outside  of  the  primary  petals.  Under  glass 
many  would  be  pure.  A  large  proportion  have 
flowers  of  fine  Camellia  form,  and  are  carried  erect 
on  stout  stalks. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  from  photographs  taken  at  Bexley  Heath,  and 
represent  good  modern  types  of  Camellia-shaped 
flowers.  The  figure  on  p.  137  shows  the  rosebud 
appearance  of  the  flowers  in  their  earlier  stages.  The 
petals  are  all  arranged  round  a  single  centre,  giving 
the  flowers  a  refined  appearance. 

— - -e- - 

GHRYSHHTHEmum  PTES. 

THE  ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERIES,  CHELSEA. 

Chelsea  is  anything  but  an  ideal  district  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  for  much  of  it 
is  not  far  above  the  level  of  Father  Thames,  from 
whose  bosom  rise  the  nuclei,  as  it  were,  of  those 


fogs  which  are  so  closely  associated  with  everything 
metropolitan.  For  many  years  past,  however, 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  have  grown  Chrysanth¬ 
emums  and  grown  them  well,  too,  even  in  low-lying 
Chelsea.  This  year  the  collection  of  plants  in 
bloom  is  somewhat  smaller  owing  to  a  heavier 
drain  than  usual  having  been  made  upon  them  for 
supplying  orders,  but  there  are  still  many  fine  flowers 
amongst  the  show  blooms,  and  no  gardener  can  fail 
to  admire  and  appreciate  the  capital  samples  of  bush 
culture  that  are  to  be  seen,  as  a  recent  visit  well 
assured  us. 

Mr  Weeks,  the  departmental  foreman,  under 
whose  capable  charge  the  Chrysanthemums  are 
placed,  informed  us  in  answer  to  a  question  that  the 
season  is  with  them  fully  two  or  three  weeks  later 
than  usual,  and  "  you  know  what  that  means  to  us  " 
he  went  on  to  say,  “  for  if  we  are  to  have  anything 
good  we  must  have  it  early,  as  the  fogs  of  November 
are  too  much  for  us.”  One  other  point  that  is  of 
general  interest  at  this  time  when  growers  are  worry¬ 
ing  night  and  day  about  the  dreaded  "  rust  ”  among 
their  plants  is  that  Mr.  Weeks  has  not  yet  seen 
it  upon  the  Chelsea  plants,  and  although  we  kept  a 
bright  lookout  for  it  during  our  walk  round  we  failed 


to  discover  a  single  spot.  Evidently  the  fungus  does 
not  care  about  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  fogs,  and  the  old  adage  about  the  ill  wind  may 
not  inaptly  be  applied  also  to  the  fog. 

Show  Blooms. — Amongst  the  large-flowered 
varieties  there  are  several  promising  new  ones, 
chiefly  of  Australian  origin,  and  it  would  seem  by 
the  high  quality  of  these  that  the  land  of  the 
Southern  Cross  knows  how  to  look  after  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum.  Miss  Nellie  Pockett  is  not  only  the 
best  of  these,  but  also  one  of  the  most  promising 
forms  that  has  been  sent  out  recently.  It  is  a 
creamy-white  bloom  of  great  size,  and  in  contour 
and  general  build  is  not  unlike  Mrs.  Chas.  Blick 
when  taken  on  a  terminal  bud,  but  the  florets  are 
narrower,  and  the  bloom  itself  has  much  greater 
depth.  John  Pockett  is  a  large  and  heavy  flower 
with  broad  and  massive  florets  of  great  substance. 
The  colour  is  the  most  important  point,  however. 
It  may  be  described  as  Indian-red,  with  an  old-gold 
reverse.  Chatsworth  is  another  very  promising  form 
in  which  something  of  the  general  appearance  of 
Viviand  Morel  can  be  seen.  It  is  white,  prettily 
striped  with  rose,  and  makes  both  a  distinct  and  a 
showy  flower.  W.  Towers,  a  grand  canary-yellow 
form,  has  also  acquitted  itself  remarkably  well,  both 
flower  and  habit  of  the  plant  being  good. 

The  new,  hairy,  yellow  variety,  Leocadie  Gentils, 
which  we  noticed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Messrs. 
Veitch’s  collection  last  year,  has  not  done  quite  so 
well  this  season,  but  it  is  a  handsome  flower,  and 
one  that  is  well  worth  while  humouring  if  it  wants 
it.  Amongst  new  incurved  forms,  Mrs.  N.  Molyneux 
is  a  capital  white,  and  we  found  Mme.  Ferlat,  which 
was  certificated  last  year,  in  excellent  trim,  likewise 
the  blooms  being  of  great  depth  and  size,  and  even 
better  than  those  seen  last  year.  This  type  of 
massive  incurves  has  practically  ousted  the  smaller 
class  of  so  called  true  Chinese  incurves  from  the 
field. 

Amongst  the  standard  varieties  we  found  many  old 
friends  to  greet  us.  As  an  October  flowering  variety 
Emily  Silsbury  has  never  yet  been  beaten,  and  looks 
likely  to  hold  its  own  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Madame  Gustave  Henry,  which 
is  a  little  later  than  Emily  Silsbury,  and  of  a  totally 
different  type  of  flower.  Amiral  Avellan,  although 
not  the  highest  quality  bloom,  has  yet  its  exceeding 
freedom  of  habit  and  growth  to  recommend  it,  as 
well  as  its  colour,  which  is  still  good  amongst 
yellows  Louise,  Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  President 
Borel,  Miss  Ethel  Addison,  Wm.  Seward,  Jno. 
Shrimpton,  Mrs.  Bevan,  Mrs.  Malin  Grant,  Col. 
Smith,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Edith  Tabor,  and  Werther 
are  a  few  of  the  other  Japanese  members  of  the 
collection  that  are  favourites  not  only  at  Chelsea  but 
the  country  over. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston  we  found  in  fine  condition 
amongst  the  incurves,  and  well  vindicating  its 
popularity  as  a  back  row  flower.  The  pretty 
Japanese  Anemone  Descartes  with  its  exceptionally 
high  disc  of  crimson-red  florets,  and  triple  row  of 
narrow,  drooping,  guard  florets  represents  one  of  the 
choicest  forms  in  its  section. 

Late  Struck  Cuttings. — We  noticed  a  fine  batch 
of  plants  obtained  from  cuttings  struck  in  April. 
These  are  now  occupying  32-sized  pots,  and  are 
promising  well  for  flower,  some  of  which  in  size  will 
not  be  far  behind  that  on  the  bigger  plants. 

Bush  Plants. — About  two  hundred  bush  plants 
are  grown,  and  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  over¬ 
praise  these  for  their  health  and  symmetry,  whilst 
the  crop  of  flowers  they  are  carrying  is  unusually 
even  and  good.  Here  Souvenir  d'une  Petite  Amie  is 
one  of  the  best  varieties  that  can  be  found,  and  our 
old  friends  Jno.  Shrimpton,  Wm.  Seward,  Wm. 
Tucker,  Viviand  Morel,  and  Etoile  d’Lyon  are  also 
first-class. 


Squirrels  are  becoming  a  nuisance  in  the  woods, 
plantations  and  gardens  of  Ireland.  They  destroy 
fruits  in  the  gardens  and  orchards ;  and  prove 
veritable  enemies  of  various  birds.  They  rob  the 
nests  of  eggs  or  young,  and  have  been  seen  with 
small  adult  birds  in  their  clutches.  They  also  devour 
the  young  chicks  of  pheasants.  In  this  country  they 
often  prove  very  destructive  to  young  plantations  of 
Conifers,  particularly  if  there  is  a  scarcity  of  cones, 
which,  of  course,  can  never  be  very  abundant  in 
young  plantations. 


Camellia-shaped  Begonias. 
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SOLIDAGO  VIRGAUREA  VAR.  PROSTRATA. 
Our  native  Golden-rod,  Solidago  Virgaurea  is  better 
known  as  a  cultivated  plant  than  as  a  wilding,  for 
whereas  it  finds  a  place  in  many  a  garden  it  is  not  seen 
often  in  its  native  haunts,  owing  to  the  zeal  with  which 
it  has  been  persecuted.  It  is  a  most  variable  species, 
however,  for  while  in  rich  soil  in  otir  gardens  it 
grows  several  feet  in  height,  on  the  mountain  slopes 
it  is  to  be  found  only  a  few  inches  tall.  Within  the  last 
few  years  Mr.  Peter  Barr  has  collected  and  sent 
home  from  the  mountains  of  Norway  a  form  of  it 
that  is  quite  distinct  from  the  type.  It  has  been 
named  S.  V.  prostrata.  The  varietal  name  is  not 
good,  for  the  plant  is  not  prostrate,  but  only  dwarfed, 
until  it  is  about  a  foot  in  height,  otherwise  it  is  as  erect 
jn  its  habit  of  growth  as  the  type.  The  leaves  are 
much  narrower  than  those  of  the  species  ;  the  flowers 
are  bright  yellow,  the  flower  heads  or  capitula  being 
disposed  in  variable  fashion  in  terminal  panicles.  As 
a  late  flowering  border  subject  this  variety  is  worthy 
of  notice.  A  fine  batch  of  it  is  very  showy  at  the 
present  time  in  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons’  nurseries  at 
Long  Ditton. 


PHLOX  EUGENIE  DANZANVILLIERS. 
There  are  num erous  varieties  of  Phlox  decussata  that 
are  deserving  of  praise  for  their  free  flowering  and 
highly  decorative  qualities  as  border  plants.  In  the 
form  under  note,  however,  we  have  one  that  might 
well  be  freely  employed  as  a  bedding  subject  as  well. 
It  is  dwarf  (about  i  ft.  in  height)  and  very  vigorous 
in  habit ;  and  it  stands  the  drought  remarkably  well, 
in  this  respect  being  far  and  away  better  than  most 
of  the  other  varieties.  It  is  a  very  profuse  flowerer, 
the  panicles  being  both  large  and  heavy.  The 
individual  flowers  too,  are  fine,  and  of  the  highest 
type  in  regard  to  form  and  substance.  In  colour  they 
are  soft  lilac-blue,  with  a  very  large  and  prominent 
white  eye.  This  Phlox  has  done  remarkably  well 
during  the  recent  trying  summer  at  the  Long  Ditton 
Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  and  even  at  the 
time  of  writing  is  still  in  flower. 


CARYOPTERIS  MASTACANTHUS. 

This  is,  I  believe,  among  the  more  recent  introduc¬ 
tions  of  hardy  dowering  shrubs,  and  certainly  among 
the  most  useful  and  beautiful,  being  in  full  flower 
just  now,  when  flowering  subjects  are  somewhat 
sparse  among  the  class  of  subjects  to  which  it 
belongs.  From  the  conditions  under  which  I 
recently  observed  it,  I  would  most  unreservedly 
recommend  it  to  all  lovers  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
as  being  not  only  a  beautiful  thing,  but  also  one 
admirably  adapted  for  dry  soils.  The  plants  I  saw 
are  growing  in  a  most  exposed  situation,  and  had  not 
been  watered  during  the  prolonged  drought.  At  a 
short  distance  they  would  give  a  stranger  to  them 
the  idea  of  being  dwarfed  Ceanothus,  not  being  more 
than  30  in.  in  height,  and  some  40  in.  or  more  across. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Ceanothus  caeruleus ;  but  a  closer  observation  will 
soon  show  that  in  every  other  respect  it  is  very  dis¬ 
similar. —  W.  B.  G. 


ASTER  AMELLUS  FRAMFIELDI. 

The  European  Aster  Aroellus  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  adapted  for  bedding  purposes,  being  one  of 
the  earliest,  and  making  a  grand  display  during 
August  and  September  when  placed  under  favour¬ 
able  conditions.  Mr  Norman  Davis,  of  Framfield, 
Uckfield,  Sussex,  has  been  improving  his  time  by 
raising  seedlings  of  this  species  of  Aster.  Several 
of  them  have  turned  out  to  be  quite  superior  to  the 
type.  To  the  finest  he  has  given  the  name  A. 
Amellus  Framfieldi,  which  is  characterised  by  hav¬ 
ing  dark  blue  flowers,  double  the  size  of  those  of 
the  type,  and  in  being  three  or  four  weeks  later  in 
coming  into  bloom.  It  will,  therefore,  give  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  we 
have  from  the  well-known  Aster  Amellus. 


MUSCARI  CONICUM  HEAVENLY  BLUE. 

Those  who  have  been  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons' 
Nurseries  at  Long  Ditton  in  the  earlier  months  of 
the  year,  and  have  seen  the  Muscaris  or  Grape 
Hyacinths  in  bloom  cannot  but  have  been  struck 
with  the  grand  masses  of  a  splendid  form,  M.  coni- 
cum,  to  be  seen  there.  This  stock  has  all  been 


raised  from  bulbs  collected  by  Mr.  Elwes  at  Trebi- 
zond  in  1879,  and  as  it  is  quite  different  from  the  M. 
conicum  of  Continental  growers  it  has  been  given  the 
appropriate  varietal  name  of  Heavenly  Blue. 
Messrs.  Barr  have  now  a  stock  of  not  less  than 
30,000  bulbs,  so  that  the  sight  of  these  when  in 
bloom  next  spring  will  be  something  magnificent. 
The  bulbs  have  been  planted  in  the  virgin  soil  of  a 
recently  broken  up  meadow,  and  this  will  probably 
suit  them  right  well.  M.  conicum  is  one  of  the  earliest 
Grape  Hyacinths  toflo.ver.  It  opens  nearly  three 
weeks  before  M.  armeniacum,  and  long  before  M. 
neglectum  and  M.  botryoides,  and  its  varieties. 


ARALIA  SIEBOLDII. 

I  have  long  thought  that  many  plants  and  shrubs 
considered  to  be  too  tender  for  our  northern  counties, 
would,  if  tried,  prove  appreciably  vigorous.  As  I 
lately  mentioned,  Escallonia  phillipiana  and 
Ceanothus  azureus  are  two  shrubs  whose  hardiness 
have  been  called  in  question  by  men  in  the  south  of 
England.  Nevertheless  we  grow  them  about  Edin¬ 
burgh.  And  now  I  find  Aralia  Sieboldii  growing 
with  great  vigour  in  a  south  border  next  the  house 
of  a  clergyman  here.  I  pen  this  because  of  a  query 
you  answered  regarding  this  plant  in  your  issue  for 
February  27th,  1897.  The  query  was  from  Derby, 
where  you  thought  it  could  not  withstand  the  winter 
unprotected.  The  plant  I  mention  is  over  4  ft.  high, 
and  dense,  and  receives  no  winter  protection. — 
J.  H.  D. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF 
SITES,  ETC.,  SUB-COMMITTEE, 

Presented  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  held  at  Carrs’,  265,  Strand,  on  Monday 
evening,  October  17th,  1898,  at  7  p.ni. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  appointment 
of  the  investigation  of  sites,  etc.,  sub-committee 
commenced  with  the  adjourned  annual  general 
meeting  of  members,  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  on 
March  21st  last,  when,  as  recorded  in  the  minutes 
of  that  meeting,  Mr.  F.  W.  Moorman  proposed  that 
certain  resolutions  he  had  drawn  up  be  accepted  as 
recommendations  to  the  executive  committee,  which 
proposition  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Cholmeley, 
and  carried. 

These  resolutions  (three  in  number)  were  as 
follows :  — 

That  a  sub-committee  of  five  members  (exclusive 
of  ex-officio  members)  be  appointed  to  enquire — 

[a.)  What  places  can  be  obtained  for  holding  our 
future  exhibitions,  either  by  a  subsidy  as  now,  or  in 
reliance  on  our  own  resources,  to  proceed  on  inde¬ 
pendent  lines. 

(b.)  To  closely  examine  the  whole  question  of 
minor  shows,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  their 
advantages  or  otherwise  to  the  society. 

(c.)  To  fully  consider  the  question  of  selling  the 
floor  space,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their  investi¬ 
gations  to  the  general  committee,  who  shall  formu¬ 
late  such  recommendations  to  a  general  meeting  of 
members,  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  exhibition,  and  that  no  further  fixtures  be  made 
before  this  date. 

The  above  was  unanimously  agreed  to  as  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  go  to  the  committee  for  action. 

These  resolutions  were  duly  reported  and  read  at 
a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  on  May 
nth,  when  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman, 
seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  and  carried  : — "  That 
the  consideration  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be 
referred  to  a  sub-committee  of  five  members,  in 
addition  to  the  ex-officio  officers,  with  instructions  to 
report  thereon.”  It  was  further  resolved  in  relation 
thereto  : — *‘  That  the  report  be  presented  to  the 
executive  commitee  as  soon  as  possible  ” ;  also, 
“  that  reasonable  out-of-pocket  expenses  be  allowed 
the  sub  committee  in  making  the  necessary  investi¬ 
gations.” 

Your  sub-committee  met  on  June  20th,  and 
resolved  “  That  in  any  applications  made  to  likely 
places  as  sites  for  the  society’s  shows,  it  should  be 


on  the  basis  of  four  shows  in  each  year,  viz.,  in 
September,  October,  November,  and  December. 

The  following  were  mentioned  as  likely  places  in 
which  accomodation  for  the  society's  shows  might 
be  found  : — The  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington  ;  The 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham  ;  The  London  Exhibitions, 
Earls  Court;  Olympia,  Kensington;  The  Queen’s 
Hall,  Laogbam  Place  ;  The  Imperial  Institute,  South 
Kensington;  and  the  Northampton  Institute,  Clerken- 
well.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate 
with  the  secretaries  and  managers  of  the  foregoing 
places,  to  enquire  as  to  the  extent  of  the  accomoda¬ 
tion  afforded,  with  dimensions  of  halls ;  whether 
three  days  exhibitions  could  be  held ;  whether 
tabling  could  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  society  ;  and 
the  charge  for  the  whole,  say  for  four  days. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  an  advertisement  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  and  Daily  Chronicle  newspapers  be 
inserted,  for  a  central  hall  of  large  size,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  exhibitions  to  be  held  in  1899.  The 
advertisements  brought  but  one  response,  that 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Public  Hall,  at  Peckham, 
much  too  small  for  the  purposes  of  the  society. 

With  the  exception  of  Olympia,  which  your  sub¬ 
committee  were  informed  could  not  be  had,  as  the 
large  show  hall  had  been  disposed  of  for  other 
purposes,  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  places  were 
visited  by  deputations,  and  the  following  results 
arrived  at : — 

The  Agricultural  Hall  is  not  available  because 
exhibitions  are  provided  for  up  to  the  end  of  1S99, 
and  the  shows  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  could  be  held  there  during  that'year  only  in 
the  event  of  one  of  these  falling  out,  and  this  could 
not  be  definitely  made  known  until  A.  pril  next. 

The  Exhibition  Building  at  Earl's  Court  is 
also  not  available  in  1899,  owing  to  the  whole  of  the 
space  being  required  for  the  Colonial  Exhibition  in 
that  year. 

Queen’s  Hall. — In  reference  to  the  Queen's  Hall 
there  is  about  3,600  superficial  feet  of  open  space  ; 
and  after  deducting  gangways,  it  would  leave  about 
2,000  superficial  feet  space  for  show  purposes.  There 
is  space  under  the  galleries,  but  artificial  light  would 
be  necessary  all  through  the  day.  The  rate  of  hire 
of  the  Queen's  Hall  is  heavy,  owing  to  its  being  so 
much  in  request  for  concert  purposes ;  the  restric¬ 
tions  are  severe,  and  there  would  be  probable  charges 
for  dilapidations.  The  Queen’s  Hall  was  therefore 
abandoned. 

Imperial  Institute.— At  the  Imperial  Institute 
there  is  a  long  north  gallery,  700  ft.  in  length,  by  25 
ft.  in  width,  but  difficult  to  reach,  because  several  of 
the  Indian  Galleries  have  to  be  passed  through  on 
the  way.  Lavatory  accommodation  is  also  deficient. 
The  sum  of  /50  per  show  would  have  to  be  paid  as 
rent ;  and  there  would  be  a  charge  for  lighting  also, 
about  14s. per  hour.  This  place  your  sub  committee  re¬ 
garded  as  unsuitable  and  the  terms  prohibitory.  Your 
sub  committee  therefore  concluded  that  the  Imperial 
Institute,  as  a  site  for  the  shows  of  the  society, was  out 
of  the  question  upon  the  terms  above  offered. 

The  Northampton  Institute. — This  is  situated 
in  St.  John  Street  Road,  Clerkenwell,  and  near  the 
Angel  at  Islington.  It  is  a  social  and  educational 
institution,  with  commanding  premises,  possessing  a 
large  hall,  100  ft.  by  67  ft.  with  a  spacious  platform, 
4:  ft.  by  39  ft. ,  and  a  portion  of  the  back  of  the 
gallery,  running  round  three  sides  of  the  building, 
could  be  occupied  by  exhibits.  The  area  of  the  hall, 
which  could  supply  about  1,900  superficial  feet  of 
tabling,  would  be  too  restricted  for  any  one  of  the 
exhibitions  of  the  society.  A  spacious  Gymnasium 
might  be  available,  but  a  licence  would  have  to  be 
taken  out  to  use  it.  The  Institute  is  situated  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  any  railway  station,  and 
though  in  a  main  street,  there  is  no  line  of  omnibuses 
or  trams  along  it ;  the  nearest  point  of  bus  traffic, 
being  some  few  hundreds  of  yards  away.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  of  access.  There  are  certain  re¬ 
strictions  also  ;  no  intoxicating  drinks  can  be  sold, 
no  smoking  or  profane  swearing  allowed.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  felt  that  the  Northampton  Institute  could  not 
be  entertained  as  a  site  for  the  society's  shows. 

The  Royal  Aquarium. — A  deputation  waited 
upon  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Royal  Aquarium,  to  consult  as  to 
arrangements  for  the  future.  Complaints  were  made 
as  to  deficiencies  in  lighting  the  building ;  Mr. 
Ritchie  assured  the  deputation  that  the  directors 
would  take  reasonable  steps  to  secure  a  good  lighting 
of  the  building.  In  reference  to  facilities  for  judg¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Ritchie  is  willing  to  rope  off  the  whole  of 
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the  two  side  galleries,  while  the  flowers  staged  there 
are  being  judged. 

In  reference  to  any  augmentation  of  the  sum 
annually  allowed  by  the  directors  towards  the  prize 
schedule,  namely,  £300,  it  was  pointed  out  that  an 
additional  £30  was  offered  this  year  in  the  November 
schedule.  Mr.  Ritchie  said  that  if  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  would  undertake  to  enter 
into  a  guarantee  to  carry  out  a  series  of  four  exhibi¬ 
tions  annually  for  the  space  of  three  years,  the 
directors  would  be  willing  to  consider  the  matter  of 
adding  to  the  annual  grant  towards  the  prize  list. 
Further,  Mr.  Ritchie  stated,  the  directors  would  be 
pleased  to  place  before  the  new  refreshment  con¬ 
tractors  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
wishes  for  special  terms  for  luncheons,  dinners  and 
drinks  at  the  bars. 

Subsequently  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
request  the  directors  to  endorse  the  preceding  points 
by  appending  their  signatures  to  them ;  and  also 
"  to  state  what  sum  they  are  willing  to  give  for  a 
series  of  four  or  less  shows  in  1899,  setting  forth  the 
amount  they  will  give  to  each  show  ;  also  to  state 
what  they  are  willing  to  give  per  show  for  four  or 
less  shows,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  should  the 
committee  be  willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  directors  to  hold  shows  at  the  Aquarium 
for  that  number  of  years."  To  that  request  the 
following  reply  was  received  : — 

Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  S.W. 

September  26th,  1898. 

Richard  Dean,  Esq. 

Secretary,  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  20th 
inst.,  received  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  inst., 
which  I  duly  submitted  to  my  board,  I  am  instructed 
to  say  that  we  confirm  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  at 
the  interview  with  the  Investigation  of  Sites  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  subsequent  one  with  Mr.  Ballantine 
and  yourself  on  the  following  points,  viz. 

(1) .  That  the  directors  will  take  reasonable  steps  to 
secure  the  good  lighting  of  the  building. 

(2) .  That  we  will  give  better  facilities  for  the 
judging  at  the  November  show,  by  roping  off  the 
galleries,  subject  to  representatives  of  the  Press 
being  admitted,  and  to  the  judging  being  completed 
by  one  o’clock. 

(3) .  That  we  will  make  representations  to  the  re¬ 
freshment  contractors  to  endeavour  to  secure  your 
members  favourable  terms  for  dinners,  etc. 

With  regard  to  your  questions  as  to  what  amounts 
my  board  are  definitely  prepared  to  offer  for  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  or  less  number  of  shows  for  the 
year  1899  and  subsequent  years,  my  directors  feel 
that  on  consideration,  your  committee  will  see  that 
it  is  not  fair  to  ask  them  to  categorically  answer  the 
questions,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  sub¬ 
ject  to  terms  being  arranged  you  are  willing  to  con¬ 
tinue  your  exhibitions  here. 

On  receipt  of  your  assurance  on  that  point,  I  am 
instructed  to  say  that  my  directors  will  be  pleased  to 
make  propositions,  which  they  think  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  your  committee. — I  am,  Dear  Sir,  Yours 
faithfully,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Secretary. 

Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. — A  deputation  from 
your  Sub-Committee  waited  on  Mr.  H.  Gillman,  the 
General  Manager  at  the  Crystal  Palace  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  upon  what  terms  the  shows 
of  the  society  might  be  held  at  Sydenham.  Mr. 
Gillman  made  an  offer  of  the  following  terms  for 
1899  For  an  October  show,  £75  ;  for  a  November 
show,  £175;  and  for  a  December  show,  £^o. 

To  set  apart  the  grand  central  naves  for  the  shows  ; 
provide  the  necessary  tabling ;  arrange  a  room  for 
the  meetings  of  the  floral  and  other  committees; 
supply  the  necessary  admission  tickets  for  members, 
and  for  the  representatives  of  affiliated  societies ; 
will  supply  admission  tickets  at  half  price ;  would 
favour  the  provision  of  a  is.  6d.  ticket,  which  would 
give  transit  from  London  to  the  Palace  and  back, 
with  admission  to  the  building  ;  so  that  the  sum  may 
be  divided  into  three  equal  shares  between  the 
Crystal  Palace,  the  Railway,  and  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society ;  will  permit  floor  space  to 
be  let  for  miscellaneous  exhibits ;  will  provide  plants 
to  decorate  the  show  tables  if  required ;  will  do  the 
whole  of  the  bill-posting  at  the  expense  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  will  do  all  the  advertising  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  gardening  papers  as  at  present ;  will 
endeavour  to  arrange  for  a  supply  of  refreshments  in 
the  building,  on  reasonable  terms ;  and  will  also  take 


steps  to  arrange  for  a  quicker  and  cheaper  train 
service  to  and  from  the  Palace. 

In  reply  to  a  request  as  to  whether  the  sum  named 
for  the  November  show  could  be  augmented,  Mr. 
Gillman  said  he  tho  ught  that  the  arrangement  should 
be  tried  for  one  year,  and  then  be  reconsidered. 

No  Dahlia  exhibition  to  be  held  by  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  as  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  holds  its  exhibition  annually  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

Your  Sub-Committee  hold  that  the  greater  ground 
floor  space  afforded  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  better 
light  by  day,  added  to  the  greater  freedom  from 
noise,  which  is  objectionable  to  some  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  constitute  advantages  which  go  a  con¬ 
siderable  way  in  the  direction  of  meeting  the  objec¬ 
tions  (which  have  found  expression  in  various  ways) 
to  the  present  place  in  which  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Society  are  held. 

Your  Sub-Committee  having  given  due  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  foregoing  particulars,  have  decided,  by  a 
majority  to  make  the  following  recommendation  to 
the  Executive  Committee  "  That  the  terms  offered 
by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  for  holding  three 
Exhibitions  in  1899,  be  accepted,  subject  to  details 
being  found  satisfactory.” 

For  the  foregoing  resolution  there  voted — P. 
Waterer  (vice-chairman),  T.  BevaD,  D.  B.  Crane, 
J.  W.  Moorman,  J.  T.  Simpson,  and  A.  Taylor,  being 
six  in  number.  Against  the  resolution  there  voted 
R.  Ballantine. 

The  other  matters  referred  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  as  recommendations,  are : — (J)  The  advan¬ 
tages  or  otherwise  to  the  society  of  the  minor  shows, 
i.e.,  exhibitions  in  September,  October  and 
December. 

This  has  not  been  considered  fully  by  your  Sub- 
Committee  ;  because  if  their  recommendation  to  the 
Executive  Committee  as  set  forth  above,  namely,  to 
hold  three  Exhibitions  at  the  Crystal  Palace  next 
year  be  adopted,  then  two  of  the  minor  shows  will 
be  provided  for  ;  that  usually  held  in  September  will 
be  dropped,  a  Dahlia  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
being  furnished  by  the  National  Dahlia  Society. 

Your  Sub-Committee  judging  from  past  experience 
consider  the  early  date  of  the  September  exhibition 
operates  to  prevent  the  early  varieties  being  repre¬ 
sented  in  proper  character. 

In  reference  to  recommendation  (c),  which  deals  in 
the  first  part  with  selling  the  floor  space,  any 
decision  in  respect  to  this  matter  must,  your  sub¬ 
committee  think,  depend  upon  the  arrangements  ulti¬ 
mately  made  for  holding  the  exhibitions  of  the 
society  in  1899.  The  proceeds  from  the  letting  of 
the  floor  space  is  an  important  item  in  the  income 
of  the  society,  and  the  practice  of  letting  should  not 
be  abandoned  without  due  consideration. 

The  further  matter  of  holding  a  general  meeting 
of  members  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the 
November  show,  rests  with  the  Executive  Committee, 
who  are  the  best  judges  of  its  necessity  or  otherwise. 
Such  a  meeting  can  be  called  only  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  Rule  11,  to  the  following  effect : — 

“  A  general  meeting  may  be  called  at  any  time  on 
a  requisition  signed  by  not  less  than  twenty  members 
of  the  society,  being  delivered  to  the  general 
secretary,  fourteen  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
proposed  meeting." 

Such  a  meeting,  if  held,  cannot  in  any  way  set 
aside  any  arrangement  the  Executive  Committee  may 
make  in  regard  to  any  one  of  the  three  recommenda¬ 
tions  submitted  to  it  from  the  annual  general  meeting, 
because  they  all  relate  to  the  shows  held  by  the 
society,  and  Rule  XII.  sets  forth  in  the  clearest 
manner  that  "  The  exhibitions  of  the  society  shall 
be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Executive 
Committee  may  from  time  to  time  determine." 

Signed. — T.  W.  Sanders,  chairman  ;  P.  Waterer, 
vice-chairman ;  Thos.  Bevan,  J.  T.  Simpson,  D.  B. 
Crane,  J.  W.  Moorman,  and  A.  Taylor. 

On  the  above-mentioned  date,  after  the  report  had 
been  presented,  eleven  voted  for  its  adoption,  and 
twenty-six  voted  against  its  adoption.  The  motion 
was,  therefore,  declared  lost. 


Forest  Fruits  in  Bavaria.— The  forest  fruits,  which 
are  gathered  in  large  quantities  in  the  Bavarian 
forests,  are  the  object  of  a  very  lively  commerce. 
Besides  the  conserves  under  the  form  of  stewed 
fruits,  a  kind  of  very  choice  wine  is  made  in  the 
country,  where  it  sells  at  one  franc  per  litre. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. — October  24th. 

There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  material 
brought  to  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  Monday  last,  the 
24th  inst.,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Floral  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  A 
number  of  certificates  was  given,  for  which  see 
another  column. 

Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Maidenhead,  had  four  dozen 
large  blooms.  Amongst  these  Rembrandt,  Presi¬ 
dent  Nonin,  and  Lady  Phillips  were  the  best. 
From  Mr.  W.  Farmer,  The  Gardens,  Hyham,  Win- 
dlesham,  Surrey,  came  three  fine  flowers  of  a  grand 
white  sport  from  Reine  d'Angleterre,  called  Miss 
Mary  Leschallas.  Miss  Godmark,  incurved,  and 
Thomas  Singleton,  incurved  white,  the  committee 
desired  to  see  again. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmoutb,  Devon,  had  a  stand 
of  six  or  seven  dozen  large  flowers  including  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  new  sorts.  The  superb  yellow 
Jap.  Le  Grand  Dragon  the  committee  asked  to  see 
again.  There  were  also  capital  flowers  of  Werther, 
Miss  Hunter  Little,  Reginald  Godfrey,  and  Gold 
Standard.  Of  incurved  flowers  the  best  were  Major 
Matthew  and  Lord  Coleridge.  Mr.  Godfrey  also 
showed  plants  of  the  pretty  decorative  variety  Effie 
Mitchell. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  had 
a  quantity  of  large  Japanese  flowers.  President 
Bevan,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  and  General  Paquie  were 
some  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  these.  Mr.  Wells 
also  had  some  bunches  of  decorative  sorts  including 
Market  White,  Jules  May,  and  Mytchett  Beauty. 

From  Mr.  W.  Seward,  The  Firs,  Hanwell,  came 
some  very  handsome  Japanese  flowers.  Ellen 
Shrimpton,  James  Dare  and  Mrs.  W.  Seward  were 
all  beautiful  things. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
S.E.,  sent  Golden  Queen  of  the  Earlies  and  the 
incurved  Mr.  M.  Russell,  both  of  which  the  committee 
asked  to  see  again. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL.—  October  25th. 

The  display  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was 
both  extensive  and  very  varied.  AmoDgst  the  more 
prominent  features  were  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
Chrysanthemums,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
particularly  fine  foliaged  things,  and  Dahlias,  which 
were  wonderfully  abundant.  Orchids  were  more 
strongly  represented  than  they  have  been  for  some 
time  past.  Fruit,  especially  Apples,  were  shown  in 
quantity. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  set 
up  a  well-flowered  group  of  Orchids,  amongst  which 
Oncidium  Forbesii,  O.  praetextum,  O.  varicosum, 
and  O.  pulvinatum  imparted  a  varied  and  showy 
effect.  Miltonia  vexillaria  Leopoldi  still  justifies  its 
character  in  being  amongst  the  latest  of  its  species 
to  bloom.  Very  choice  also  were  such  things  as 
Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderae,  C.  arthurianum 
superbum,  Stenoglottis  longifolia,  Miltonia  specta- 
bilis  moreliana,  Cattleya  dowiana  aurea,  and  others. 
The  plants  were  backed  with  Palms  and  interspersed 
with  Maidenhair  Ferns.  (Silver  Flora  Medal  ) 

Messrs.  Stanley-Mobbs  &  Ashton,  Southgate,  N., 
staged  a  group  of  Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of 
varieties  ot  Laelia  pumila,  with  large  and  showy 
flowers  ;  Cattleya  labiata  Lewisii,  with  a  large  purple 
blotch  on  the  lip,  the  rest  being  white  ;  Cattleya 
gigas  and  C.  Loddigesii.  They  had  a  fine  piece  of 
Oncidium  trulifferum,  with  large  panicles  of  flowers. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal ) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  exhibited 
Cattleya  labiata,  C.  Loddigesii  Harrisoniae,  Haben- 
aria  militaris,  II.  carnea,  and  a  piece  of  Cymbidium 
grandiflorum,  bearing  two  large  spikes  of  bloom  ;  and 
a  very  dark  variety  of  Phalaenopsis  Esmeralda.  In 
this  collection  also  was  the  rare  Masdevallia 
melanoxantha,  with  blackish-brown  and  yellow 
flowers. 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young), 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  exhibited  a  group  of 
Orchids,  including  a  grand  piece  of  Cyperorchis 
(Cymbidium)  elegans,  Cattleya  dowiana  aurea,  C. 
Eldorado,  C.  labiata,  Cymbidium  winnianum,  several 
fine  forms  of  Laelia  pumila,  and  a  number  of  choice 
Cypripediums,  including  a  magnificent  form  of  C. 
Godefroyae  leucochilum.  The  petals  of  the  latter 
were  nearly  orbicular  and  handsomely  blotched. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 
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Cattleya  Maronii,  a  remarkably  distinct  thing,  was 
shown  by  M.  Chas.  Maron,  3,  Rue  de  Montgeron, 
Brunoy,  France.  Laelia  pumila  Colmanii  was  shown 
by  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  King)  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate.  Cypripedium  insigne  cobbianum 
and  C  insigne  Sanderae,  were  staged  by  Walter 
Cobb,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Howes)  Dulcote,  Tunbridge 
Wells.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Middlesex,  exhibited  Cypripedium  Evenor.  Sir  F. 
Wigan,  Bart.,  showed  the  very  pretty  Laelii  Perinii 
leucophaeus.  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great 
Bookham,  Surrey,  exhibited  Laelia  Briseis,  and 
Cypripedium  macropterum,  the  former  being  very 
pretty.  The  bold  looking  Cypripedium  John  Carder 
was  staged  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  Mr.  Walter 
Goodliffe,  Cambridge  Nurseries,  Worthing,  exhibited 
Cypripedium  Io  grande  x  Boxalli.  Laelio-Cattleya 
Henry  Greenwood,  was  shown  by  H.  Greenwood, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Gill),  Highfield,  Haslingden. 

A  huge  group  of  miscellaneous  foliage  plants  was 
set  up  on  the  floor  by  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  Sir 
Henry  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham.  There  were 
some  capitally  grown  plants  in  this  exhibit,  including 
Crotons,  Alocasia,  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  and  Ferns 
of  various  kinds,  but  the  arrangement  was  not  good, 
for  there  was  far  too  much  crowding  and  crushing, 
and  the  otherwise  fine  specimen  Ferns,  Cycads,  and 
Crotons  were  really  lost.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal). 

Ou  the  floor  near  the  doorway,  Messrs.  J.  Hill  & 
Son,  Lower  Edmonton,  had  a  group  of  Ferns 
amongst  which  there  were  some  well  grown  plants 
of  Gymnogramme  calomelanos.Nephrolepis  rufescens 
tripinnatifida,  Davallia  mooreana,  Pteris  tremula 
smithiana,  and  Nephrodium  lepidum.  All  these, 
together  with  others  not  detailed  were  in  the  rudest 
of  health  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

From  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham, 
Hants,  came  an  extensive  display  of  Dahlias  of  show, 
fancy,  and  Cactus  sections,  the  flowers  being  very 
clean  and  of  good  colour  considering  the  advanced 
state  of  the  season.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons  Limited,  Bagshot, 
Surrey,  had  a  highly  interesting  collection  of  small 
but  shapely  Conifers  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  hall.  Cupressus  lawsoniana  variegata, 
Abies  concolor,  Taxus  elegantissima,  Retinospora 
filifera,  R.  plumosa,  Taxus  hibernica  Standishii,  and 
the  Librocedrus  decurrens  aurea  variegata  were 
some  of  the  most  noteworthy  members  of  a  splendid 
group.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Cut  Dahlias  in  considerable  quantity  came  from 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  N.  They  were  chiefly  of  the  Cactus  and 
Pompon  sections  and  comprised  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  these.  The  blooms  were  bright  and 
good  throughout.  From  the  same  source  also  came 
a  number  of  bunches  of  early  flowering  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  pretty  miscellaneous  group  was  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  N.  Such 
berried  subjects  as  Skimmia  japonica,  S.  oblata  and 
white  and  red  forms  of  Pernettya  mucronata  were 
flanked  by  batches  of  Erica  gracilis,  E.  grandinosa, 
E.  verticillata  major  and  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 
There  was  an  edging  of  Isolepis  gracilis. 

Undoubtedly  the  finest  exhibit  in  the  whole  of  the 
show  was  that  coming  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s 
Lane  Nurseries,  Edmonton.  It  consisted  of  a  great 
variety  of  flowering  material  arranged  in  most 
artistic  fashion  with  Ferns  and  other  foliage  subjects. 
Three  imposing  batches  of  superbly  bloomed  plants 
of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  were  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tion.  These  plants  were  arranged  in  pyramidal 
fashion,  and  rose  to  a  height  of  over  3  ft.  from  the 
table.  Chrysanthemum  Mutual  Friend  was  well 
shown,  and  Bouvardias,  Crotons,  and  Ericas,  as 
well  as  the  Ferns,  with  which  Mr.  May’s  name  is  so 
closely  associated,  were  all  in  the  best  possible  con- 
pition.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

A  very  showy  and  interesting  exhibit  of  sprays  of 
hardy  coloured  foliage  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
&  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex.  Rhus  typhina,  Quercus 
coccinea,  Prunus  Pissardi,  Acer  virginicum  fulgens, 
and  Rhus  glabra  laciniata  were  particularly  rich. 

Mr.  R.  Giilzow,  Melbourne  Nurseries,  Bexley 
Heath,  Kent,  sent  a  grand  plant  of  Anthurium  crys- 
tallinum  illustre,  with  other  forms  of  the  variety 
for  comparison.  Amongst  the  new  plants  sent  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Bull,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  were 
Dracaena  Victoria,  the  pretty  basket  plant  Cero- 


pegia  Woodi,  and  the  equally  pretty  Mimosa 
argentea. 

A.  Kingsmill,  Esq  ,  Harrow  Weald,  sent  sprays  of 
Vitis  heterophylla  humulifolia.  Mr.  John  R.  Box, 
West  Wickham,  had  blooms  of  single  and  double 
tuberous  Begonias  picked  from  the  open  ground. 

Chrysanthemums,  as  may  be  supposed,  formed  an 
important  feature  of  the  day’s  show. 

A  first-rate  group  of  cut  flowers  came  from  Mr. 
W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey. 
The  bulk  consisted  of  decorative  varieties,  of  which 
Mr.  Wells  has  such  a  fine  stock.  In  addition  to 
these  there  were  large  and  handsome  flowers  cf 
President  Bevan,  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Le  Grand 
Dragon,  and  Werther.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  seven 
dozen  large  flowers  of  the  Japanese,  incurved,  and 
Anemone  sections.  Chief  amongst  these  were  the 
blooms  of  Rayonante,  Weither,  Reginald  Godfrey, 
Autumn  Glory,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  President  Bevan, 
and  Mme.  M.  J.  Budde — all  of  them  Japanese.  The 
American  Anemone  Halcyon  also  made  a  successful 
first  appearance  at  the  Drill  Hall.  Mr.  Godfrey  like¬ 
wise  had  three  plants  in  full  flower  of  the  fine  yellow 
decorative  variety  Effie  Mitchell. 

A  number  of  capital  blooms  were  staged  by  Mr. 
R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  the  best  being  the  samples  of 
Miss  Godmark  and  Thos.  Singleton,  both  incurved. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Farmer,  gardener  to  H.  P.  Leschellas, 
Esq.,  had  three  blooms  of  Mary  Leschellas,  the  white 
sport  from  Reine  d’Angleterre. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  staged 
a  quantity  of  fine  blooms,  Mrs.  White  Popham, 
Jesette,  and  Mme.  Geo.  Bruant  being  some  of  the 
best.  The  flowers  were  prettily  backed  up  and  inter¬ 
spersed  with  sprays  of  Polygonum  molle.  The 
decorative  Nellie  Brown,  the  sport  from  Rye- 
croft  Glory  was  also  shown. 

Three  dozen  superb  blooms  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Prewett,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Pearson,  Esq.,  Trensham 
House,  Farnham.  Emily  Filsbury,  Thos.  Wilkins,  R. 
Brabuant,  Globe  d’Or,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Palmer,  Phoebus,  President  Borel,  and  G.  W. 
Childs  were  represented  by  some  really  first-rate 
samples.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  S.E.,  came  the  decorative  Yellow  Queen 
of  the  Earlies,  also  Soleil  d’Octobre,  Rayonante, 
Melurine,  and  Lady  Byron  in  capital  trim. 

A  box  of  blooms  from  Mr.  Seward,  The  Firs, 
Hanwell,  was  too  late  for  the  committee.  It  con¬ 
tained  some  grand  blcoms  of  Ellen  Shrimpton  and 
Mrs.  Seward. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com 
mittee  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E  ,  for 
100  dishes  of  first-class  Apples.  Amongst  the 
numerous  fine  varieties  shown  Bismarck,  Cellini 
Pippin,  Jolly  Miller,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  and 
Baumann's  Red  Winter  Reinette  were  especially 
good.  The  whole  of  the  fruit  was  clean  and  well 
finished. 

A  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  sent  by  Mr.  J. 
Prewett  received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 

A  grand  table  of  Apples  aud  Pears  from  the 
Nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  received  a 
Silver  Knightian  Medal. 

The  Hogg  Memorial  Medal  for  fruit  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  G.  Woodward,  gardener  to  Roger  Leigh, 
Esq.,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone,  for  one  of  the  best 
displays  of  Apples  and  Pears  ever  seen  at  the  Drill 
Hall.  The  fruit  was  not  only  of  great  size  and 
weight,  but  very  high  in  colour  and  attractive  in 
appearance. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  E. 
Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  for  a 
fine  collection  of  thirteen  varieties  of  Celery. 

Mr.  W.  Howe  sent  three  large  bunches  of  Black 
Alicante  Grapes.  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House 
Gardens,  sent  a  huge  truss  of  Musa  Cavendishii 
Syon  House  Variety,  a  dwarf  and  heavily  fruiting 
form. 

Mr.  W.  Miller,  Coombe  Abbey,  Coventry,  received 
a  Cultural  Commendation  for  fruits  of  Passiflora 
edulis. 

There  was  a  collection  of  Beetroot,  from  various 
sources,  shown,  but  no  awards  were  given. 

»1« - 

Physostigmine,  a  preparation  from  the  Calabar 
Bean,  is  used  in  diseases  of  the  eye  ;  and  is  said  to 
be  the  most  expensive  drug  in  the  world.  An  ounce 
of  it  costs  nearly  £200,000. 


QOe$CIOO$  ADD  AQ$UJ6R$. 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Peach  tree  Roots  in  bad  Condition. — F.  G.  Brewer : 
You  have  done  right  in  seeing  to  the  drainage  and  in 
making  a  thorough  clearance  of  the  old  material  so  as 
to  get  the  drainage  in  order.  It  is  pretty  evident  that 
the  soil  must  have  been  in  a  water-logged  condition 
judging  from  the  state  in  which  you  found  it  and  also 
from  the  roots  you  sent.  They  appear  to  have  been 
struggling  to  make  headway  against  the  unfavourable 
conditions,  and  to  have  been  throwing  up  suckers. 
Besides  the  improvements  in  the  drainage  which  you 
have  effected,  you  should  see  that  any  superfluous 
moisture  that  may  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the 
border  has  a  proper  outlet  so  that  it  may  be  carried 
beyond  reach  of  the  roots.  In  other  words  a  row  of 
2  in.  pipes  should  run  through  the  lowest  part  of  the 
border,  and  have  an  outlet  to  carry  off  the  water.  It 
is  not  a  very  common  custom  to  cover  the  drainage 
with  rank  manure,  nor  do  we  think  it  the  best  for 
Peach  trees.  Pieces  of  turf  with  the  green  side  down¬ 
wards  would  have  been  better.  Manure  at  the 
bottom  of  a  border  has  the  effect  of  leading  the  roots 
there,  whereas  if  it  had  been  put  on  as  a  mulching 
over  the  top  it  would  encourage  them  to  go  there. 
When  lifting  the  two  remaining  trees  you  should  cut 
away  the  worst  of  the  pieces  like  those  you  sent  us, 
but  not  mutilate  the  rest  more  than  you  can  help. 
The  lime  rubble  will  no  doubt  prove  beneficial,  and 
so  will  the  wood  ashes.  There  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  properly  ripening  the  fruits,  if  the  roots  are  work¬ 
ing  under  favourable  conditions  and  not  water-logged. 

Compound  flowers  and  botanical  usage. — 
Naturalist  (Cornwall) :  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  mean  double  flowers  when  you  speak  of  those  of 
the  Compositae  and  the  words  “  flore  pleno.”  In 
catalogues  and  gardening  books  generally  those 
words  are  generally  employed  to  indicate  that  the 
flowers  are  double.  Sometimes  we  find  such  words  as 
“  plenus  "  and  “multiplex”  added  to  names,  but 
all  of  them  are  applied  to  what  gardeners  term 
double  flowers.  In  purely  botanical  works,  such  as 
floras,  on  the  other  hand,  we  seldom  find  that  any 
notice  is  taken  of  double  flowers  as  varieties.  Many 
botanists  decline  to  regard  them  as  varieties,  but 
merely  states  of  plants  that  could  not  perpetuate 
themselves  in  a  state  of  nature.  We  cannot  say 
whether  a  double  form  of  Matricaria  Parthenium 
first  turned  up  in  this  country,  but  we  know  that 
several  very  distinct  double  forms  have  been  raised 
in  gardens  here,  but  they  are  purely  garden  plants, 
and  that  is  why  you  find  them  ignored  in  the 
Students’  British  Flora.  There  are  double  forms  of 
many  other  British  plants,  but  all  are  ignored  by  the 
botanist  for  the  reasons  given. 

Names  of  Grass. — Naturalist  (Cornwall)  :  Per¬ 
haps  a  slip  of  memory  occurred  in  naming  the  speci¬ 
men  Avena  Arrhenatherum,  but  so  many  names  have 
been  given  it  in  different  books  by  botanists  that 
slips  cannot  always  be  avoided.  You  will  find  the 
plant  in  the  book  you  mention  under  the  name  of 
Avena  elatior,  along  with  the  synonym  Arrhenathe¬ 
rum  avenaceum.  It  is  not  an  exotic,  but  a  weed 
that  is  by  far  too  common  op  cultivated  land. 

Making  a  New  Herbaceous  Border. — T.  B. : 
The  present  is  a  very  good  time  for  accomplishing 
the  operation.  The  soil  is  now  in  a  fairly  moist  and 
workable  condition  ;  and  as  we  are  likely  to  get  some 
more  rain  presently  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  get 
fairly  settled  in  their  new  positions  and  make  fresh 
roots  before  winter,  so  that  they  will  grow  away 
freely  when  vegetation  again  becomes  active  in 
spring.  Most  of  the  plants  will  lift  with  a  good  ball 
of  soil,  which  is  most  important  in  the  case  of  plants 
that  are  strictly  evergreen.  The  perfectly  deciduous 
ones  will  not  hurt  at  all ;  and  even  some  of  the  ever¬ 
green  species  will  transplant  without  showing  any 
signs  of  distress  at  this  cool  and  moist  period  of  the 
year.  Deep  rooting  subjects  like  Everlasting  Peas 
must  be  carefully  lifted  so  that  the  fibrous  portions 
which  descend  to  great  depths  may  be  lifted  as  intact 
as  possible.  Those  that  have  few  and  larger  roots 
will  require  more  attention  in  this  respect  than 
those  which  have  an  abundance  of  small  or  fibrous 
roots. 

Lifting  a  Cooper  Beech.— G.  B. :  It  depends  very 
much  upon  the  state  of  the  maturity  of  the  leaves  as 
to  whether  the  tree  may  be  transplanted  at  once.  If 
they  are  turning  yellow  there  will  be  little  danger  in 
removal,  as  the  tree  will  not  lose  much  moisture, 
especially  if  the  weather  continues  fairly  moist  for  a 
time.  All  the  same,  we  should  advise  you  to  lift  the 
tree  with  a  good  ball  of  soil,  being  careful  to  cover  it 
with  mats,  which  should  be  tightly  roped  round  the 
roots  before  you  attempt  to  move  the  ball  from  its 
present  position.  The  soil  will  then  carry  better,  and 
you  can  move  it  better  without  breaking  it  to  pieces 
in  the  operation.  Have  the  hole  ready  in  the  new 
position  you  intend  the  tree  to  occupy,  and  of  a 
depth  that  will  take  the  ball  of  soil,  so  that  the 
roots  will  be  at  the  same  level  as  they  are  at  pres- 
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ent.  Adjust  the  tree,  and  be  sure  it  is  all  right  be¬ 
fore  you  untie  the  mats  and  fill  in  the  soil.  Make 
the  latter  quite  firm,  and  when  the  hole  is  about 
three-parts  full  give  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and 
allow  it  to  drain  away  before  completing  the  work. 
Stake  the  tree  for  a  year  or  two  till  the  roots  take  a 
good  fresh  hold  of  the  soil. 

Fruits  to  Name.—  McLean  :  Apples — i,  Ribston 
Pippin;  2,  Col.  Vaughan.— G.  C.:  Pear  Knight’s 
Monarch. — John  Reid  :  Apples — i,  Alfriston  ;  2, 

appears  to  be  Tower  of  Glamis ;  3  and  4,  Dumelow's 
Seedling  ;  5,  Duck's  Bill  of  Sussex  ;  6,  Court  Pendu 
Plat.  Pears — 6  and  7,  Beurre  Diel ;  8,  Easter 
Beune ;  11,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  probably;  12, 
Marie  Louise.— G.  H.  :  Apples — 1,  Beauty  of  Kent ; 

2,  Tom  Putt;  3,  Pine  Apple  Russet;  4,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil  ;  5,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  6,  not  known  ; 
7,  The  Queen. — Reader'.  Apples- 1,  Blenheim 
Orange;  2,  Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  3,  Cox’s  Pomona; 
4,  Hollandbury  ;  5,  Mere  de  Menage;  6,  not  recog¬ 
nised  ;  7,  Pear  Gratioli. 

Names  of  Plants. — Alex.  Duncan  ;  The  large  speci¬ 
men  is  Nepbrolepis  davallioides. — J .  L. :  1,  Cotone- 
aster  frigida  ;  2,  Aster  Novi-Belgii ;  3,  Aster  ericoides  ; 
4,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum  ;  5.  Gaultheria  pro- 
cumbens.  A.  H.  :  1,  Acer  platanoides  ;  2,  Viburnum 
Opulus;  3,  Berberis  vulgaris  ;  4,  Euonymus  radicans 
variegata ;  5,  Rhus  glabra  laciniata :  6,  Populus 
nigra  — R.  Henderson  :  1,  Asplenium  bulbiferum 
minus  ;  2,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  fabianum  ;  3,  Neph- 
rodium  patens ;  4,  Selaginella  Braunii ;  5,  Sibthorpia 
europaea  variegata;  6,  Rhodochiion  volubile;  7, 
Lonicera  japonica  aureo-reticulata. — IV.  D.  :  1, 

Oncidium  tigrinum  unguiculatum  ;  2,  Cypripedium 
spicerianum  ;  3,  Masdevallia  tovarensis. — A.R.:  1, 
Aloysia  citriodora  ;  2,  Veronica  Andersoni  variegata  ; 

3,  Arbutus  Unedo  ;  4,  Hamamelis  virginica;  5,  Sam- 
bucus  nigra  aurea  ;  6,  Abelia  chinensis. — Y.  Z. ;  1, 
a  species  of  Clematis,  possibly  C.  montana,  but  send 
flowers  when  the  plant  blooms  ;  2,  the  Broad-leaved 
or  Floating  Pondweed  (Potamogeton  natans). — 
Chemist  '.  1,  Field  Speedwell  (Veronica  arvensis)  ;  2, 
Narrow-leaved  Flax  (Linum  angustifolium)  ;  3, 
Procumbent  Speed  well  (Veronica  agrestis)  ;  4,  Dwarf 
Spurge  (Euphorbia  exigua) ;  5,  Creeping  Crowfoot 
(Ranunculus  repens). 

Communications  Received.  Alex.  Duncan. — 
A.R.T.— J.  G. — Burgbfield. — R.  Laird.  — C.  F.  Wood. 
— W.  Cutbush  &  Son. — George  Bell  &  Sons. — Price's 
Patent  Candle  Company,  Ltd.— J.  R.— W.  R.— 
H.  W. — A.  P.— Cycle. — B.  O. — Mearns. — Celery. — 
W.  R.— J.  J.  S.— T. 
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FIXTURES  FOR  1898. 

November. 

i. — Truro  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show  (2 
days) . 

1. — Eastbourne  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1.— Stratford-on-Avon  Show  (2  days). 

1. — Boro’  of  Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
days). 

x. — Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

I.  — Hereford  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days), 
r. — Torquay  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

x. — Walthamstow  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1. — Watford  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

1. — Southampton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2.  — Wolverhampton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 

days). 

2. — Burgess  Hill  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Swindon  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

2. — Steyning  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Dorking  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Blackheath  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Ascot  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Barnet  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  dats). 

2. — Westerham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2 —  Dorchester  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2. — Uxbridge  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2  — Margate  (Isle  of  Thanet)  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

2. —North  Peckham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3 
days). 

2. — Lowestoft  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

2.  — Woking  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

3.  — Reigate  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

3. — Putney,  Wandsworth  and  District  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Show  (2  days). 

3 —  West  of  England  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
days). 

3. — Devon  and  Exeter  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (2  days). 

3. — Maidenhead  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

3. — Grimsby  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

3. — Manor  Park  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

3. — Leamington  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

3. — Leyton  and  Leytonstone  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

3. — Woolwich  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

3.  — Finchley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

4.  — Battersea,  Clapham  and  Wandsworth  Chry¬ 

santhemum  Show  (2  days). 

4. — Lizard  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

4.  — Hiockley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

7. — St.  Neot’s  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

7.  — Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent  Chrysanthemum 

Show  (2  days). 

8.  — R.H.S.  Committees,  with  Floral  and  Botanical 

Demonstration  at  the  Drill  Hall. 

8. — N.C.S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  (3  days). 

8. — Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

8.— Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

8. — Coventry  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8.— Yeovil  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8. — Kidderminster  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

5 . — Clevedon  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8. — Bexley  Heath  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

8.  — Sutton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days), 
g. — Hanley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9.  — Southgate  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Show 

(2  days). 

9.  -Berkhampstead  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
9 — Wimbledon  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Melton  Mowbray  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

9. — Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Wisbech  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Bromley  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9  — Cranbrook  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Gloucester  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
g. —Northampton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
9. — Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

9. — Carlisle  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9. — Dublin  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

9, — Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
9. — Bodmin  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

9. — Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

10. — Chichester  and  West  Sussex  Chrysanthemum 

Show. 

I0  _ Sidcup  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
days). 

10. — Maindee  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

10— Colchester  (St.  Botolph’s)  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (2  days). 

10.— Southport  and  Birkdale  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 

10.— Windsor  and  Eton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
days). 

10.  — Bury  St.  Edmonds  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 

days). 

n. — Waterford  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

II. — Huddersfield  and  District  Chrysanthemum 

Show  (2  days). 

11.  — Altrincham,  Bowdon,  Sale  and  District  Chry¬ 

santhemum  Show  (2  days). 

11. — Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

Secretaries  of  Societies  will  greatly  oblige  the 
Publisher  by  forwarding  early  information  of 
Fixtures. 


November  5,  1898. 
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BARR’S  DAFFODIL  CATALOGUE,  Illustrated,  with 
original  photographs  taken  at  the  Long  Dltton  Nurseries,  and 
containing  a  Descriptive  List  of  all  the  finest  Daffodils  in 
cultivation,  and  the  Ltest  Novelties  for  1898.  Free  on  applica¬ 
tion, 

A  FEW  FINE  SORTS 

For  Pots  or  Outdoors. 

EMPEROR,  petals  primrose,  trumpet  full  yellow,  large 
flower  of  great  substance,  per  100,  30/-;  per  doz.,  4/6. 

GOLDEN  SPUR,  a  fine,  large,  deep  golden-yellow  variety, 
per  roo,  21/-;  per  doz.,  3/-. 

HENRY  IRVING,  one  of  the  earliest,  very  large  flower, 
fine,  deep  golden-yellow,  per  100,  2:/- ;  per  doz.,  3/-. 


CANNELL’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

COME  AND  SEE 

An  enormous  amount  of  evidence  confirming  our  special 
system  (first  adopted  and  recommended  by  us)  o(  propagating 
from  properly  prepared  stock,  from  pure,  clean,  healthy,  open- 
field  grown  stocks,  free  from  fungi,  has  come  to  light,  and  is 
still  crming,  proving  more  and  more  that  ours  are  far  the  best, 
the  key  to  success,  and  win  more  victories  than  perhaps  all 
others  put  together. 

Please  remember  our  forte  and  aim  is  stock  of  the  best 
quality,  carrying  satisfaction  all  over  the  world. 

The  following  is  unmistakable 

MR.  H.  ADAM,  Hon.  Sec., 

Dunedin  Chrysanthemum  Club, 

Sept.  13tli,  1898.  New  Zealand. 

We  received  the  Chrysanthemums,  i  am  instructed  by 
my  committee  to  thank  you  vrry  much  for  you-  liberal 
treatment.  The  plants  arrived  in  splendid  condition,  only 
two  died  out  of  the  forty-four. 

Forward  me  your  catalogues,  as  you  can  rely  on  orders. 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  Swanley,  Kent. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


QUEEN  OF  SPAIN,  very  beautiful,  delicate  soft  yellow, 
with  reflexing  petals,  per  100,  17/6:  per  doz.,  2/6. 

BICOLOR  HORSFIELDII,  petals  pure  white,  trumpet 
golden,  handsome,  very  early,  per  too,  17/6;  per  doz.,  2/6. 

INCOMPARABILIS  SIR  WATKIN,  a  very  handsome 
large  flower;  petals  sulphur,  cup  rich  orange-yellow,  per  100, 
25/- ;  per  doz.  3/6. 

BARRII  CONSPICUUS,  broad  yellow  petals,  cup  con¬ 
spicuously  edged  bright  orange- scarlet,  a  beauty  and  a  general 
favourite,  per  100,  17/6  ;  per  doz.,  2/9. 
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LEEDSII  M.  M.  de  GRAAFF,  broad  white 
white  cup  suffused  orange,  very  beautiful,  per  doz.,  8/-. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS 


TRIANDRUS  ALBUS  (Angel’s  Tears’,  agem  onrockwork, 
pretty  cream-coloured  flowers,  petals  reflexed,  per  ioo,  8/6 ; 
per  doz.,  1/3. 

POETICUS  POETARUM,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
white  Poet’s  Daffodils,  per  100,  12/6 ;  per  doz.,  1/9. 


BARR'S  GENERAL  BULB  CATALOGUE, 

Containing  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  best  Bulbs  and  Tubers 
for  autumn  planting,  and  a  List  of  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  early 
forcing. 

Free  on  application. 


BARR  &  SONS, 


12  h  13,  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


HE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  in  the 

WORLD. — 12  acres  of  Roses.  100,000  grand  plants  to 
select  from.  40  choice  Dwarf  Perpetuals  for  21s.  20  choice 

Standards  or  Half-Standards  for  21s.  Purchaser's  selection, 
50  Dwarfs,  unnamed,  12s.  6d.  The  following  are  my  selection, 
carriage  free;  12  choice  Teas  and  Noisettes,  gs. ;  6  Marecbal 
Niels,  5s. ;  12  choice  Climbing,  7s. ;  12  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
dwarfs,  7s. ;  6  lovely  Yellow  Roses,  5s.;  6  Gloire  de  Dljons, 
4s.  6d. ;  6  beautiful  Fairy  Roses,  4s. ;  6  choice  Moss  Roses,  4s. ; 
6  old-fashioned  Roses,  4s. ;  6  crimson  Monthly  Roses,  3s.  6d. ; 
6  pink  Monthly  Roses  2S.  6d. ;  6  white  Monthly  Roses.  3s.  6d.; 
6  quick-growing  Climbing  Roses,  2S.  6d. ;  12  Sweet  Briers,  3s. 
All  for  Cash  with  Order.  Thousands  of  Testimonials.  Cata¬ 
logues  free. 

JAMES  WALTERS,  R08E  GROWER,  EXETER. 

NEW  HINTS 

—  FOR  — 

FRUIT  GROWERS. 

“  A  Year's  Wort  on  a  Kent  Fruit  Farm.” 

II-  Post  Free  from  the  Publishers, 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  CO.,  Maidstone- 

ESTABLISHED  25  YEARS. 


LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY ! 

Retarded  Crowns  for  immediate  delivery. 

Non-retarded  Crowns  for  October  and 
November  delivery. 

Also  large  quantities  of  one  and  two  years  Crowns 
for  planting  out,  of  the  true  large  flowering  variety  grown  here 
at  Dersingham.  Ditto.,  of  the  French  variety.  Fortin,  1,  2 
and  3  years  Crowns,  and  striped  leaved  variety. 

It  you  want  the  best  of  everything  in  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  ask 
me  for  particulars,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  bottom 
prices  by  return  of  post. 

T.  JANNOCH, 

Lily  Grower  by  Royal  Warrant, 

Dersingham,  Norfolk. 

ORCHIDS 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

JAMES  CYFS IER, 

Exotic  Kurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


Monday,  November  7th. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  (2  days): 
St.  Neots,  and  Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent. 

Tuesday,  November  8th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society;  meet- 
of  committees  at  12  noon. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  (3  days). 

Chrysanthemum  Shows  (2  days) :  Coventry,  Yeovil,  Kidder¬ 
minster,  Clevedon,  Bexley  Heath,  and  Sutton;  (3  days) : 
Highgate,  and  Birmingham. 

Wednesday,  November  9th.— Chrysanthemum  Shows  (1  day) : 
Bodmin;  12  days) :  Hanley.  Southgate  and  District.  Berk- 
hampstead,  Wimbledon,  Melton  Mowbray,  Cardiff,  Wis¬ 
bech,  Bromley,  Cranbrook,  Gloucester,  Northampton, 
Stoke  Newington,  Carlisle,  Dublin,  Bournemouth,  and 
Liverpool. 

Thursday,  November  10th. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  (1  day): 
Chichester  and  West  Sussex  ;  (2  days) :  Sidcup  and  Dis¬ 
trict,  Maindee,  Colchester  (St.  Boltoph’s),  Southport  and 
Birkdale,  Windsor  and  Etoo,  and  Bury  St  Edmunds. 

Friday,  November  nth — Chrysanthemum  Shows  (2  days): 
Waterford,  Huddersfield  and  District,  Altrincham,  Bow- 
don,  Sale  and  District,  Sheffield,  Wellingborough,  Dalkey, 
Carnarvon,  Blackburn,  Bradford,  and  Nottingham. 

Saturday,  November  12th.— Chrysamhemum  Show  at  Bacup 
(2  daj  s). 


SFscott,  Leighton  Buzzard,  in  Autumn. 
jm,  — The  mildness  of  the  autumn  has  been 
phenomenal  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  and  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  rainy  days,  which  have  been 
advantageous  rather  than  otherwise, 
flowerland  and  woodland  have  had  it  all 
their  own  way  ;  and  neither  of  them  seem 
inclined  to  give  place  to  winter.  Last  week 
we  enjoyed  a  ramble  over  the  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds  of  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Ascott,  Wing,  Leighton  Buzzard, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  genial  and 
courteous  gardener,  Mr.  John  Jennings, 
This  part  of  Bucks  is  beautifully  undulated, 
and  well  clothed  with  trees  in  many  places. 
Just  before  descending  upon  the  gardens 
of  Ascott  the  elevation  is  little  under  500 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  grand 
views  are  obtainable  over  the  county  till 
the  eye  rests  upon  the  next  range  of  hills 
that  bounds  the  horizon.  The  gardens 
being  the  goal  of  our  journey,  we  shall 
deal  with  them  as  they  appeared  to  us  like 
a  combination  of  summer  and  autumn. 
As  we  entered  one  sheltered  area  large 
collections  of  Montbretias,  Heucheras, 
Violets,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  the  double 
white  Dames’  Violet  or  Rocket,  Delphin¬ 
iums,  Phloxes,  Paeonies,  Lilies  and 
perennial  Asters,  spoke  of  the  riches  of  the 
place  in  the  way  of  popular  and  useful 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  that  dominate 
their  respective  seasons  of  the  year. 
Aubrietias  are  still  in  the  reserve  garden, 
because  the  summer  bedding  is  still  in  its 
glory.  There  is  a  large  circular  bed  in  the 
middle  of  this  garden,  with  wire  arches 
covering  the  walks  to  and  from  it.  The 
bed  itself  is  occupied  with  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonia  seedlings  that,  as  we  write,  are  still 


flowering  profusely  at  the  fag  end  of 
October,  and  appearing  quite  anomalous 
for  the  season.  The  wire  arches  are 
covered  with  Moss  Roses,  Crimson 
Rambler,  and  all  the  best  of  the  climbing 
varieties,  including  Gloire  de  Dijon  and 
other  Teas,  many  of  the  latter  and  allied 
sorts  flowering  freely.  Neatly  trimmed 
Yew-hedges  are  everywhere,  and  presently 
we  had  a  glimpse  of  a  skating  pond  recently 
constructed,  and  surrounded  by  nigh, 
sloping  banks  covered  with  Mahonias  and 
that  ever  bright  shrub,  the  broad-leaved 
Golden  Privet,  the  contrast  being  very 
conspicuous. 

Proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  flower 
garden  proper  we  passed  the  front  entrance 
of  the  mansion,  the  walls  of  which  are 
everywhere  covered  with  a  wealth  of 
climbers,  some  of  which,  including  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchi,  have  put  on  their  glorious 
autumn  tints,  while  others  are  dark  green, 
glossy  and  clean  by  comparison  with  those 
within  the  London  smoke  area.  Some  beds 
at  the  end  of  the  house  are  aglow  with 
tuberous  and  fibrous  rooted  Begonias,  and 
blue  Ageratums,  while  the  foliage  of  Coleus 
Verschaffelti  is  finer  than  ever.  Already 
all  evidence  of  the  severe  drought  has 
disappeared  as  if  it  had  not  been.  The 
grassy  slopes  and  terraces,  stretching  down 
from  the  other  front  of  the  mansion,  are 
as  smooth  and  verdant  as  if  it  were  the 
month  of  June.  The  view  from  this  point, 
over  the  wooded  lowlands  of  Bucks,  is 
superb,  the  numerous  villages  scattered 
over  this  rich  agricultural  country  being 
mostly  hidden  by  their  groups  and  hedges 
of  tall  ancestral  trees.  The  hills  beyond  of 
500  ft.  elevation  bound  the  view  on  the 
west,  and  the  Chiltern  Hills  extend  away  to 
the  south,  ten  miles  distant  as  the  crow 
flies. 

The  tuberous  Begonias  in  the  long  beds 
on  the  terrace  are  as  bright  as  they  were 
in  summer,  the  effect  being  finest  when 
viewed  from  either  end  of  the  central  walk. 
Standards  of  the  sweet-scented  Verbena, 
and  Heliotropes,  used  as  centres,  are  still 
floriferous  and  delightfully  fragrant.  Stan¬ 
dard  and  pyramidal  Fuchsias  have  not 
given  over  blooming,  while  the  Imperial 
Dwarf  Ageratums  are  as  blue  as  they 
could  be  in  July.  Mr.  Jennings  has  been 
unwilling  to  pull  them  up,  notwithstauding 
the  fact  that  it  is  now  high  time  to  do  so  in 
order  to  make  way  for  East  Lothian 
Stocks,  Wallflowers,  Aubrietias,  Myosotis 
and  other  spring  flowering  subjects  now  in 
the  reserve  garden.  Amongst  some 
shrubbery  we  noted  Lilium  auratum  still 
in  full  bloom.  Verdant  banks,  clumps, 
mounds  and  beds  of  shrubbery  are  indeed 
everywhere,  the  evergreen  kinds  retaining 
their  beauty  all  the  winter.  Golden 
Retinosporas,  Yews  and  Thuyas  are  a 
marked  feature  of  the  grounds  at  Ascott,  all 
the  year  round,  but  more  particularly  for 
some  time  after  they  have  put  on  their  full 
summer  dress.  Ulmus  campestris  Reidii 
is  an  erect  habited  golden  Elm  of  great 
beauty  in  spring  and  summer.  A  bed  of 
Lobelia  Queen  Victoria  still  holds  out 
bravely.  The  Strawberry  Tree  is  laden 
with  flowers  and  fruit. 

A  sheltered,  quadrangular  area  is  used 
as  a  lawn  tennis  ground  in  winter,  and  is 
now  being  put  in  order.  The  bottom  is 
filled  with  brickbats,  over  which  is  a  layer 
of  gravel,  the  latter  being  covered  with 
ashes,  and  the  whole  rolled  down  firmly. 
A  cap  of  red  gravel  surmounts  the  ashes, 
thus  making  a  convenient  playground  that 
keeps  dry  and  firm,  however  it  may  rain. 
A  temple  has  just  been  built  in  one  corner 
of  this  area.  From  here  a  winding,  shady 
walk  has  been  constructed,  leading  to 
another  part  of  the  grounds,  and  being 
overhung  with  tall  trees,  as  well  as  thickly 
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planted  at  the  sides,  it  reminded  us  of  the 
recent  hot  weather  when  this  retreat  would 
be  highly  appreciated.  At  the  lower  end 
it  debouches  upon  a  semicircular  terrace 
bounded  by  a  hedge  of  golden  Arbor 
Vitae,  and  surrounding  a  vegetable  sundial, 
the  figures  of  which  are  done  in  Box  upon 
the  grass.  At  a  lower  level  we  came  upon 
the  Madeira  walk  at  one  end  of  which  is  a 
summer-house  having  its  walls  lined  with 
green  tesserae  of  no  definite  outline,  but 
neatly  fitted  together.  Proceeding  from 
here  the  walk  is  bounded  on  the  right  by  a 
high  retaining  wall  covered  from  end  to  end 
with  a  wealth  of  flowering  shrubs,  amongst 
which  Escallonia  macrantha,  Ceanothus 
Gloire  de  Versailles,  Roses,  Bignonia 
(Tecoma)  grandiflora,  and  others  are  still 
in  bloom.  Clematises  are  also  a  feature 
earlier  in  the  season.  A  rare  shrub  is  the 
evergreen  Viburnum  Awafouki,  a  Japanese 
species.  The  top  of  the  wall  is  surmounted 
by  a  hedge  of  the  Golden  Queen  Holly  in 
first-class  condition.  The  left-hand  side  of 
the  walk  is  bounded  with  a  hedge  of  golden 
Yew,  in  front  of  which  is  a  border  of  Roses, 
many  of  them  in  full  bloom,  including  the 
pretty  Perle  d’Or.  During  June  and  July 
this  hedge  is  handsomely  coloured. 

Fresh  scenes  are  constantly  opening  upon 
the  view,  and  fresh  bits  of  beautiful  con¬ 
trast,  such  as  a  line  of  the  dark  blue  Salvia 
patens  still  flowering  freely  in  front  of  a 
golden  Yew  hedge.  Here  we  came  upon 
the  bronze  fountain,  a  piece  of  statuary, 
the  work  of  the  celebrated  Italian  artist, 
Waldo  Storey.  It  represents  the  Goddess 
of  Love  (Aphrodite)  poised  on  the  back  of 
a  turtle,  on  a  shell  chariot  made  of  one 
solid  piece  of  white  marble,  weighing  5^ 
tons,  and  cut  from  a  block  weighing  20 
tons.  She  is  rising  from  the  sea,  according 
to  Greek  mythology,  attended  by  cupids, 
and  drawn  by  the  fabulous  Hippocampi,  or 
sea  horses,  which  have  broken  the  reins 
held  by  the  driver.  All  this  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  a  circular  piece  of  water. 
.Fountains  play  from  the  nostrils  of  the 
horses  on  occasion.  As  a  piece  of  artistic 
work  it  is  unique. 

Verbena  venosa  is  still  remarkably  gay. 
Another  uncommon  piece  of  gardening  is  a 
screen  of  trained  Lime  trees,  level  along 
the  top  but  formed  into  a  series  of  arches  in 
the  middle  space  between  every  two  trees. 
Through  these  arches  a  herbaceous  border 
is  seen,  backed  with  a  green  Yew  hedge. 
Weeping  Hollies  in  fine  form  are  scattered 
about  the  grounds.  Cannas,  6  ft.  to  8  ft. 
high  are  still  flowering  and  in  perfect  leaf¬ 
age.  The  deep  blue  of  Picea  concolor 
violacea  is  particularly  handsome  and  the 
pyramidal  tree  shapely.  Still  pursuing  our 
way  we  descended  the  sloping  ground  till 
in  full  view  of  the  Jubilee  garden,  situated 
in  a  deep  hollow,  with  a  fountain  in  the 
centre,  and  remarkable  for  its  specimens  of 
topiary  work,  a  kind  of  gardening  that  is 
relatively  rare  in  this  country.  The  larger 
beds  in  the  centre  are  gay  with  tuberous 
Begonias,  while  the  broad  grass  verges  and 
slopes  on  either  side  are  occupied  with  the 
figures  of  various  birds  and  beasts,  as  well 
as  a  church,  a  Roman  candle  and  a  cradle, 
all  cut  out  of  Yew  trees.  Some  of  the 
figures  we  failed  to  identify,  but  there  are 
peacocks,  tortoises,  turkeys,  rabbits, 
serpents,  and  a  horse  carrying  its  rider. 
The  keeping  of  these  figures  must  give  a 
considerable  amount  of  employment  to 
those  who  wield  the  shears.  There  is 
certainly  room  for  all  kinds  and  phases  of 
gardening  in  this  country,  and  we  should 
decidedly  object  to  seeing  them  all  modelled 
after  one  pattern,  however  artistic  or 
natural,  as  the  case  may  be.  Topiary 
gardening  was  more  prevalent  in  the  time 
of  Dutch  William,  and  we  can  well  afford 


space  for  samples  of  the  ancient  art.  On 
the  high  sloping  sides  of  the  Jubilee  garden 
are  banks  of  shrubbery  and  Tea  Roses,  the 
latter  flowering  away  and  defying,  as  it 
were,  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
European  Spindle  tree  is  aglow  with  red 
foliage  and  orange  fruits.  Opposite  the 
latter  is  a  fine  form  of  the  Weeping  Beech, 
and  we  believe  the  finest  tree  of  Acer 
palmatum  sanguineum  in  the  country.  It 
stands  12  ft.  high,  18  ft.  wide,  and  is  lovely 
in  spring  when  the  foliage  is  young.  At 
present  it  is  laden  with  its  winged  fruits 
containing  perfect  seeds. 

The  alpine  garden  turns  up  as  another  sur¬ 
prise,  being  hidden  by  shrubbery  till  the 
visitor  is  close  upon  it.  The  steep  sloping 
bank  is  built  of  blocks  of  Derbyshire  tufa 
and  sandstone.  Small  leaved  Cotoneasters 
and  Muehlenbeckia  complexa  form  strong, 
healthy  patches  creeping  down  over  the 
rocks.  Near  the  bottom  is  a  broad  patch 
of  Hypolepis  anthriscifolia,  a  beautifully 
and  finely  cut  Fern.  During  summer 
single  and  double  Iceland  Poppies  are  at 
home  ;  and  the  Welsh  Poppy  is  still  in 
bloom.  In  suitable  places  are  fine  bushes 
of  Rock  Roses  (Cistus),  Fuchsia  Riccartoni, 
Daphne  blagayana,  well  set  with  flower 
buds,  and  many  other  choice  things. 
Tropaeolum  speciosum  flowers  freely  in  a 
shady  spot.  A  fine  tree  of  Cotoneaster 
frigida  on  the  top  is  now  laden  with  its 
heavy  clusters  of  red  berries.  Again  we 
emerge  from  this  retreat  and  oome  upon 
grand  banks  and  masses  of  choice  shrubs 
and  trees  that  add  their  quota  of  colour  to 
the  landscape  by  means  of  flowers,  fruit,  or 
foliage,  as  the  case  may  be.  Dimorphan- 
thus  mandschuricus  has  flowered  grandly, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Pampas 
Grass,  still  in  perfection  in  various  situa¬ 
tions.  On  the  brink  of  a  round  pond  is  a 
massive  clump  of  Gunnera  scabra  in  fruit. 
Choice  shrubs  and  trees  are  Cedrus  atlantica 
glauca,  Clerodendron  trichotomum,  Hyperi¬ 
cum  moserianum,  2  ft.  high,  Waterer’s 
variety  of  the  Savin,  great  banks  and 
clumps  of  Gum  trees  that  have  survived 
three  winters,  and  are  now  18  ft.  high;  also 
Viburnum  plicatum,  Lord  Penzance’s 
Sweet  Briers,  Lavender,  Brooms,  double¬ 
flowering  Blackberries,  Rosa  rugosa, 
Pyrus  Malus  floribunda,  P.  M.  f.  sanguinea, 
and  many  others  furnishing  a  rich  and 
endless  variety.  The  wild  bulb  garden  on 
the  grass  is  packed  full  of  all  sorts  of 
hardy  bulbs,  now  at  rest,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Colchicums.  Large  clumps  of 
Crinum  Powelli,  C.  P.  alba,  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  rose  variety  are  still  bravely  flowering 
on  the  grass.  A  little  way  off  is  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  plantation,  consisting  of 
sixty  different  species  of  trees  planted  last 
year.  The  glasshouses  are  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting,  but  we  must  revert  to  them  in 
the  near  future.  The  afternoon  was  all  too 
short  for  a  close  inspection  of  this  many- 
sided  establishment. 


Wild  Flowers  in  Gardens. — More  British  plants  are 
cultivated  in  gardens  than  is  generally  imagined, 
though  nine  out  of  every  ten  gardeners  would  pooh 
pooh  the  idea  of  bringing  them  inside  the  garden 
wall.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  one  of  the  most  cherished 
plants  under  cultivation,  is  British.  It  has  been 
improved,  someone  may  remark,  but  that  applies  to 
many  exotics.  Then  we  have  Shirley  Poppies,  as 
well  as  double  garden  forms  innumerable ;  also 
Yellow  Bachelor’s  Buttons,  Geranium  pratense 
(single  and  double),  G.  sanguineum,  G.  s.  lancas- 
triense,  G.  sylvaticum,  White  and  Yellow  Water 
Lilies,  Sweet  Violets,  Pansies,  Convolvulus  sepium, 
Daffodils.  Iris  Pseudacorus,  Sweet  Briers,  Scotch 
Roses,  Wallflower,  several  Heaths,  St.  Dabeoc's 
Heath,  Andromeda  polifolia,  Fritillarias,  Snowdrops, 
Snowflakes,  Daisies,  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  and 
a  host  of  others,  with  single  or  double  flowers,  or 
variegated  foliage.  Many  of  the  above  are  highly 
esteemed. 


Varieties  of  Tropaeolum  majus  trained  against  the 
front  walls  of  cottages  in  Datchet,  near  Windsor, 
are  still  flowering  freely. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  8th,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  1  to  4  p.m.  A 
lecture  on  “  Some  of  the  Plants  Exhibited  "  will  be 
given  by  the  Rev.  Ptof.  Geo.  Henslow,  M.A., 
V.M.H.,  at  3  o’clock. 

Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  1900. — The  plans  of  the 
Horticultural  Section  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1900  are  now  complete,  and  it  promises  to  be  a  very 
attractive  building.  Space  has  been  secured  for 
British  exhibitors  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
filled  in  a  manner  to  reflect  credit  on  horticulture  in 
this  country.  It  is  understood  that  there  will  be 
periodical  shows  of  flowers  and  fruit  during  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  exhibition.  A  sub-committee  of  the 
Royal  Commission  composed  of  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  has  been  formed  : — Sir  (J.  J.)  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart. ;  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  W.  T. 
Thiselton  Dyer,  Esq. ;  Dr.  Masters  ;  Dr.  Schlich  ;  T. 
A.  Dorrien  Smith,  Esq.  ;  and  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq. 
The  latter  gentleman  is  the  hon.  sec.  to  the  sub¬ 
committee  and  any  communications  may  be 
addressed  to  him,  or  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Com¬ 
mission,  Paris  Exhibition,  St.  Stephen's  House, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  James  Carruthers. — For  twenty- 
two  years,  or  nearly,  M.  James  Carruthers  has  been 
gardener  at  Hillwood,  Corstorphine,  Edinburgh,  and 
he  now  feels  himself  under  the  necessity  of  resigning 
his  situation  by  reason  of  ill-health.  He  has  long 
been  connected  with  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association,  at  whose  meetings  he  demonstrated  the 
advantages  of  the  modern  methods  of  cultivating  the 
Chrysanthemum,  and  this,  coupled  with  his  persistent 
advocacy,  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Edinburgh 
Chrysanthemum  show,  which  in  a  great  measure  has 
revolutionised  in  Scotland  the  culture  of  the  favourite 
flower.  No  one  was  more  ready  to  impart  infor¬ 
mation  to  gardener  and  amateur  alike  than  Mr. 
Carruthers,  and  his  courtesy  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  gardening  in  these  and  many  other  ways  have 
induced  his  numerous  friends  to  embrace  the  present 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  esteem  for  him 
personally,  and  their  high  appreciation  of  the  services 
he  has  rendered  to  horticulture  both  by  his  practical 
example,  and  the  information  which  he  at  all  times 
freely  imparted.  His  friends  all  over  the  country 
have,  in  fact,  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  him  with  a  testimonial, 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  any  of  them  or  to  the 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Robert  W.  E.  Murray,  Esq., 
Blackford  House,  Edinburgh. 

York  Florists. — There  was  a  full  attendance  of 
members  of  the  executive  of  the  Ancient  Society  of 
York  Florists  at  the  White  Swan  Hotel,  York,  on 
the  evening  of  Friday,  the  28th  ult.  A  special 
interest  attached  to  the  occasion,  for  it  had  been 
arranged  to  take  that  opportunity  of  presenting  an 
illuminated  address  to  the  Rev.  H.  Vyvyan,  M.A., 
who  has  for  four  years  been  chaplain  to  the  society, 
but  who  has  resigned  that  position  by  reason  of  his 
leaving  the  city  for  a  charge  in  Cornwall.  Mr.  J. 
Pillmoor  presided  at  the  gathering.  The  address, 
which  was  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Morton,  was 
illuminated  in  colours,  and  framed  in  oak.  The 
inscription  stated  that  the  members  of  the  society’s 
executive  received  with  unfeigned  regret  the  news  of 
Mr.  Vyvyan's  contemplated  departure  from  among 
them,  and  that  they  wished  to  record  their  gratitude 
for  the  very  kind  and  willing  services  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  society  whilst  he  had  been  associated 
with  it.  There  were  twenty-four  signatures  to  the 
address.  The  chairman  made  the  formal  presenta¬ 
tion,  wishing,  in  the  name  of  the  society,  all  success 
and  prosperity  to  Mr.  Vyvyan  in  his  new  sphere  of 
labour.  Mr.  Councillor  Staines,  Mr.  J.  Lazenby, 
the  secretary,  and  other  gentlemen  also  spoke  of 
their  indebtedness  to  the  man  whom  they  had  met 
that  evening  to  honour.  The  reverend  gentleman, 
in  reply,  thanked  them  all  for  the  honour  they  had 
done  him,  and  assured  them  that  although  he  was 
going  away  from  York  he  should  still  keep  up  his 
interest  in  the  society,  and  would  try  to  be  present 
at  its  shows.  His  heart,  he  said,  would  be  ever  in 
York. 
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Herbaceous  Rubber  Plants.— Carpodinus  lanceolatus 
and  Clitandra  benriquesiana  are  semi-herbaceous 
plants,  i  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  growing  in  Congo  territory, 
that  furnish  hundreds  of  tons  of  what  is  known  as 
the  new  root-rubber  of  the  Congo  and  Loanda. 

Death  of  Miss  Ethel  Cooke.— We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Miss  Ethel  Cooke,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  Sydney  Cooke,  of  Tub’s  Hill,  and  gardener 
to  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks, 
Kent.  Miss  Cooke  died  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
the  28th  ult.,  at  the  of  sixteen  years,  after  a  brief 
illness.- 

Messrs.  Laing  at  Earl's  Court.— We  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  London,  to  keep  the  gardens  at  Earl's 
Court  gay  during  the  season  have  been  rewarded  by 
the  International  Jury  of  the  Earl’-s  Court,  London, 
Exhibition,  Ltd.,  who  granted  them  a  Diploma  and 
a  Gold  Medal  for  the  meritorious  display  they  made 
with  flowering  plants,  &c. 

Sevenoaks  Gardeners’  and  Amatuers’  Society.— 
There  was  a  well  attended  meeting  of  this  society 
on  the  18th  ult.,  when  Mr.  N.  Edwards  gave  a  capital 
address  on  the  “  Culture  of  Hardy  Fruit.”  The 
lecturer  spoke  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  soil, 
good  and  bad  methods  of  planting,  apd  selection  of 
varieties.  His  remarks  on  pruning  were  followed 
with  keen  interest.  A  brisk  discussion  followed, 
being  opened  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Huntley.  Messrs. 
Westcott,  R.  Potter,  Salter,  Bligh,  Cooke  and 
Hoadley  spoke.  The  time  was,  however,  not  long 
enough  to  admit  of  the  subject  being  properly  threshed 
out,  and  it  is  proposed  to  renew  it  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing,  which  is  to  take  place  on  the  15th  inst. 

Plate  of  New  Carnations.— Twelve  of  the  new  Mal- 
maison  Carnations  raised  by  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq  , 
and  secured  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  High- 
gate  Nurseries,  Highgate,  have  been  painted  in  a 
group  forming  a  picture  of  great  size  and  imposing 
appearance.  The  Shah,  Mme.  de  Satge,  and  Lord 
Welby  are  dark  crimson  ;  Iolanthe,  Mrs.  Torrens, 
and  Jane  Seymour  are  of  some  shade  of  scarlet  or 
orange-scarlet ;  Thora  is  pure  white ;  Mrs.  Martin 
Smith  is  a  showy  variety  with  silvery- white  edges  to 
the  petals ;  Albion  is  more  or  less  striped  or  flaked 
on  a  ro  sy-scarlet  ground  ;  and  Lady  Ulrica,  Margot, 
and  Calypso  vary  from  rose  to  pink,  the  last  named 
being  the  lightest,  and  silvery-pink.  All  these 
varieties  are  of  good  size  and  form,  being  well 
selected,  but  Mrs.  Martin  Smith  takes  the  lead  for 
size  easily,  as  represented  in  the  picture,  which  has 
been  well  executed. 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society.— At  the 
Floral  Committee  meeting  of  September  14th,  1898, 
the  committee  awarded  First-class  certificates  to  Mr. 
H-  Hornsveld,  of  Baarn,  for  Canna  Hofgarten- 
director  Wendland,  Cactus-Dahlias  Arachne,  Cap¬ 
stan,  Keynes's  White  and  Slandard  Bearer ;  to  Mr. 
T.  E.  Houtvester,  of  Utrecht,  for  Canna  H.  Wend¬ 
land;  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  of  Haarlem, 
for  Canna  Stadtrath  Heidenreich,  Cactus-Dahlias 
Arachne,  Capstan,  Daffodil,  Keynes’s  White,  King¬ 
fisher,  Night,  Norfolk  Hero,  Standard  Bearer  and 
Montbretia  crocosmiaeflora  Oriflamme;  to  Mr.  W. 
van  Veen,  of  Leiden,  for  Cactus-Dahlias  Arachne 
and  Keynes's  White  ;  to  Mr.  B.  Ruys,  of  Dedems- 
vaart,  for  Cactus-Dahlia  Keynes’s  White  ;  to  Messrs. 
Groenewegen  &  Son,  of  de  Bilt,  for  Rubus  sorbi- 
folius ;  and  to  Messrs.  V.  Schertzer  &  Son,  of  Haar¬ 
lem,  for  Tagetes  Lemon  Queen  and  T.  Prince  of 
Orange.  At  the  same  time  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
accorded  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Houtvester,  of  Utrecht,  for 
Chrysanthemum  Harvest  Home  ;  to  Messrs.  P.  van 
Noordt  &  Son,  of  Boskoop,  for  Cactus-Dahlia 
Koningin  Wilhelmina ;  to  Mr.  H.  Hornsveld,  of 
Baarn,  for  Cactus-Dahlia  Loreley  ;  to  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Krelage  &  Son,  of  Haarlem,  for  Cactus-Dabbas 
Loreley  and  Stern  von  Schoneberg,  Lathyrus  odora- 
tus  Countess  of  Powis  and  L.  o.  Lady  Nina  Balfour; 
and  to  Mr.  B.  Ruys,  of  Dedemsvaart,  for  Cactus- 
Dahlia  Loreley.  Honourable  Mentionings  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  K.  Wezelenburg,  of  Hazenwoude,  for 
a  collection  of  Erica,  and  another  of  Hibiscus  ;  and 
to  Mr.  Jac.  Smits,  of  Naarden,  for  a  collection  of 
Syringa.  A  Gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  D. 
Onderwater,  of  Heemstede,  for  a  collection  of  cut 
flowers  of  Cactus-Dahlias. 


Snow  on  Lochnagar. — There  is  still  a  little  harvest¬ 
ing  to  be  done  in  the  district  around  Crathes,  near 
Balmoral,  and  the  stooks  have  been  badly  damaged 
by  rain.  The  glens  have  a  wintry  appearance,  and 
Lochnagar  and  Ben-a-Bhuird  are  heavily  covered 
with  snow. 

Sequoia,  the  name  of  the  giant  trees  of  California, 
was  so  rendered  by  Endlicher,  to  commemorate  Se- 
quoi-yah,  a  native  Indian  chief,  who  invented  an 
alphabet  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  who 
attained  a  high  state  of  civilisation  through  the  per¬ 
sonal  influence  and  genius  of  their  great  chief. 

Gishurstine  for  the  Boots. — The  dry  weather  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  winter  is  assuredly  advancing. 
In  any  case  the  rainfall,  so  long  desired,  is  now 
deluging  the  ground  everywhere,  but  it  behoves 
gardeners,  young  and  old,  to  keep  it  out  of  their 
boots,  if  they  would  avoid  the  dire  penalties  it  is 
needless  to  name.  Thanks  to  Price’s  Patent  Candle 
Company,  Limited,  Belmont  Works,  Battersea, 
S.W.,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  feet  dry  by 
a  little  use  of  Gishurstine,  which  is  always  in  a  state 
that  only  requires  to  be  well  rubbed  on  the  boots 
when  warmed.  In  company  with  many  others  we 
have  frequently  used  Gishurstine  and  find  it  quite 
equal  to  the  task  of  keeping  rain  and  melting  snow 
at  bay,  thus  securing  dryness  and  consequently  the 
natural  warmth  to  the  feet.  It  may  be  obtained  in 
6d.  and  is.  tins,  containing  enough  to  rub  many 
pairs  of  boots. 

Extreme  Temperatures  and  Alpine  Plants.— M. 
Gaston  Bonnier  has  been  making  experiments  in  the 
Laboratory  of  Vegetable  Biology  at  Fontainbleau, 
with  the  view  of  giving  plants  an  alpine  character  by 
artificial  means.  It  seems  that  in  less  than  two 
months  he  has  attained  a  considerable  amount  of 
success  by  growing  the  plants  in  a  hothouse  sur¬ 
rounded  by  melting  ice  during  the  night,  and  exposed 
to  the  sun  during  the  day.  The  plants  so  treated 
have  become  dwarf,  with  smaller,  thicker,  firmer, 
more  crowded  leaves,  and  reach  a  flowering  stage 
more  rapidly.  These  plants  represent  growth  under 
extremes  of  temperature.  On  the  contrary,  those 
plants  kept  continually  in  a  glasshouse  surrounded 
by  melting  ice  present  a  greater  development  than 
those  subjected  to  extremes  of  temperature.  Those 
plants  grown  under  extremes  of  temperature  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  wild  ones  growing  at  high  altitudes, 
subjected  to  frosty  nights  and  a  broiling  sun  by  day. 
M.  Bonnier  considers  that  alternating  extremes  of 
temperature  are  responsible  for  the  dwarfness  of 
alpine  plants. 

Bamboo  Paper. — It  was  at  one  time  thought  that 
there  was  a  great  future  for  the  Bamboo  as  material 
from  which  paper  could  be  made.  Those  who 
were  of  this  opinion  had  some  justification  in  think¬ 
ing  it  a  likely  fibre  to  take  a  prominent  place  in 
paper  making.  The  fibre  is  long,  strong,  and  very 
flexible,  the  actual  length  being  -354  in.,  and  the  dia¬ 
meter  -00063  in.  These  fibres  are  fine,  regular,  and 
smooth,  with  walls  uniform,  and  the  central 
canal  small.  The  fibre  is  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of 
intercellular  matter,  and  possesses  good  fitting 
qualities.  It  also  bulks  fairly  well,  and  can  be 
heated  in  the  beater  with  ease  to  yield  a  good,  close 
sheet  of  paper.  Owing  to  the  introduction  of  cheap 
wood  cellulose,  the  chances  of  a  new  fibre-yielding 
stock  making  any  marked  headway,  have,  how¬ 
ever,  become  very  much  less  than  they  used  to 
be.  Wood  is  very  cheap,  and  the  methods  of  ob¬ 
taining  paper  from  it  are  also  cheap  and  expedi¬ 
tious.  The  cost  of  treating  Bamboo  canes  with 
caustic  soda  under  pressure  even  when  crushed  be¬ 
fore  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  paper-maker,  is 
rather  higher  than  that  of  other  fibres  of  the 
same  order.  The  boiling,  too,  has  to  be  regulated 
by  the  quality  and  hardness  of  the  cane,  which,  of 
course,  varies  according  to  the  stock,  and  the  age 
and  maturity  of  the  canes  themselves.  Hard,  well 
matured  canes  are  difficult  to  manipulate.  Specially 
constructed  boilers  are  also  requisite,  and  this  has 
undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  paper- 
makers,  who  have  been  enterprising  enough  to  make 
a  trial  of  it,  have  not  carried  out  the  trial  to  any 
extent.  The  great  abundance,  rapid  growth,  and 
comparative  cheapness  of  the  Bamboos,  however, 
undoubtedly  give  the  plant  a  claim  upon  the  paper- 
maker,  a  claim  which  may  be  recognised  when  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  it  is  surmounted. 


Scotch  Bonnets  is  a  name  given  by  Mr.  Ray  to  one 
of  the  Fairy  Ring  Agarics,  namely,  Marasmius 
oreades. 

“  Sell's  Commercial  Intelligence.”— Under  this  heal¬ 
ing  Sell’s  Advertising  Agency,  Ltd.,  168,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E  C.,  have  commenced  a  weekly  newspaper 
for  the  benefit  of  those  engaged  in  trade  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  sub-title  of  the  paper  is 
"  Markets  of  the  World,  new  and  old,”  while  the 
motto  is  "Our  country’s  welfare  is  our  first  con¬ 
cern.”  The  paper  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  spread 
of  authentic  commercial  information,  and  will  inform 
British  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  new  open¬ 
ings  for  foreign  and  colonial  trade,  and  help  them  to 
meet  the  ever  increasing  growth  of  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  The  first  number,  dated  October  29th,  contains 
articles  on  Asiatic  Russia,  China,  Indo-China,  Asia 
Minor,  Cape  to  Cairo,  Klondike,  South  America,  and 
many  other  countries,  the  above  places  being  viewed 
from  the  aspect  of  facilities  offered  by  existing  and 
projected  railways.  The  paper  promises  well  to 
supply  the  information  required  by  the  trading  com¬ 
munity  of  this  country. 

Vegetables  at  Birmingham. — A  most  successful 
vegetable  show  was  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall, 
Birmingham,  on  the  26th  and  27th  ult.,  when  some 
excellent  material  was  staged.  This  show  was  pro¬ 
moted  and  the  prizes  given  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham  for  produce  grown  from  seeds  supplied 
by  him.  Many  of  the  classes  were  open  to  growers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  there  was  a  very 
representative  competition  as  the  result.  Potatos, 
Carrrots,  Parsnips,  Leeks  and  Beets  were  especially 
good.  The  ^15  Silver  Challenge  Cup  was  won  by 
Lady  Theodora  Guest  with  twenty-seven  points, 
whilst  Mr.  J.  B.  Manly,  Harborne,  obtained  the  £10 
Challenge  Cup  offered  in  the  local  classes,  with 
forty-four  points.  Mr.  Pope,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury,  was  very 
successful  in  the  open  classes ;  whilst  in  the  local 
competitions  limited  to  growers  residing  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  of  Stephenson  Place,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Messrs.  J.  A.  Kenrick,  C.  Edkins,  J.  B.  Manly 
and  G.  Stacey  divided  the  honours  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  prize  money  between  them. 

Ealing  and  District  Gardeners’ Society.— On  the  25th 
ult.,  at  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Ealing,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Dennis,  of  the  Middlesex  County  Times,  gave  a  paper 
on  a  “  Gossip  about  Flowers,”  which  he  treated  in  a 
a  philosophical  and  literary  manner.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Green  occupied  the  chair.  There  was  a  large  muster 
of  members,  the  room  looking  exceedingly  gay  with 
the  emerald  tints  of  the  numerous  Ferns.  Mr. 
Dennis  said,  at  the  outset,  that  he  could  not  claim 
kinship  with  gardeners,  therefore  his  object  was  not 
practical,  but  literary.  He  then  proceeded  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  beautiful  passages  in  poets 
and  specialists  touching  this  subject,  making  many 
quotations  and  suggestions,  and  altogether  treating  it 
from  the  sentimental  point  of  view.  He  considered 
the  age  was  too  utilitarian,  that,  in  fact,  a  bed  of 
Cabbages  was  preferred  to  a  garden  of  flowers.  The 
discussion  was,  perhaps  necessarily,  somewhat 
divergent,  some  supporting  and  some  denying  the 
propositions  laid  down.  Mr.  Dennis,  however,  was 
accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  There  was  also  an 
excellent  competition  for  twelve  Ferns, the  prizes  (five 
in  number),  corresponding  with  the  entries.  The  pots 
were  limited  in  size  to  9  in.  The  premier  award 
went  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Green,  the  chairman  of  the 
society,  who  had  a  meritorious  collection  of  British 
varieties,  consisting  of  Lastrea  Filix-mas  linearis,  L. 
pseudo-mas  cristata,  L.  dilatata  folioso-cristata, 
Polystichum  angulare  cristatum,  P.  a.  plumosum 
(Wollaston)— very  fine — Althyrium  Filix-foemina 
plumosum  dissectum — feathery  and  finely-cut — 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  cristatum — beautifully 
crested — S.  v.  capitatum,  S.  v.  muricatum,  S.  v.  c. 
crispum — fine  form — S.  v.  c.  maximum,  and  a  grand 
piece  of  a  variety  labelled  S.  v.  sub-pinnato- 
cristatum.  Mr.  W.  Roberts,  the  energetic  hon. 
secretary,  came  in  second  with  a  nice  lot  of  plants, 
principally  Adiantums,  some  of  the  best  being 
A.  scutum,  A.  decorum,  A.  formosum,  A. 
cardiochlaena,  and  A.  excisum  multifidum,  with 
Pteris  Gibsoni,  and  P.  serrulata  major,  the  remaining 
prizes  being  distributed  between  Messrs.  G.  Woods, 
H.  Cummings,  and  H.  J.  Cox  respectively.  Orchids 
were  staged  by  Mr.  Hogg. 
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Flower-Growing  in  England. — According  to  Mr. 
William  E.  Bear,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  the  growing  of  flowers  for 
market  is  greatly  on  the  increase  in  this  country,  and 
that  competition  amongst  home  growers  is  becoming 
keener  every  year.  Foreign  supplies  of  flowers  have 
also  increased  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  home  product.  The  latter  is  therefore  gaining 
ground,  and  likely  to  hold  it  except  in  the  case  of 
flowers,  particularly  early  ones,  for  which  the 
climatic  conditions  on  the  Continent  are  much  more 
favourable.  In  face  of  this  increase  in  home  pro¬ 
duction,  the  fact  is  observable  that  prices  have 
fallen  generally,  as  in  the  case  of  other  commodities. 
Production  under  glass,  however,  has  been 
cheapened  ;  so  that  growers  may  still  be  able  to 
make  a  profit  ;  and  so  long  as  this  can  be  done,  the 
cheapening  of  flowers  would  not  imply  over  produc¬ 
tion.  If  the  price  were  raised,  the  demand  would 
fall  off. 

Jubilee  of  the  Horticultural  State  School  of  Vilvorde. 
— The  jubilee  fetes  of  the  school  of  horticulture  and 
agricultuure  at  Vilvorde,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of 
Brussels,  took  place  on  the  i8th  September  last.  The 
staff  of  professors  and  the  administrative  commission 
of  the  school  were  in  waiting  at  six  a.m.  to  receive  the 
minister  of  agriculture,  whom  they  solemnly  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  place  of  their  establishment.  The 
route  was  adorned  with  Conifers,  banners  and  gar¬ 
lands.  The  gateway  and  the  facade  of  the  school 
were  draped  with  banners  of  the  national  colours, 
and  of  those  of  Vilvorde.  The  gathering  was 
attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  old  students,  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  various  eminent  men  waiting  upon  the 
the  minister.  The  Ghent  School  of  Horticulture, 
which  will  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
existence  next  year,  was  represented  by  M.  Wille- 
quet,  the  president  of  the  commission  of  superinten¬ 
dence,  and  by  MM.  Burvenich  and  Pynaert,  two 
of  the  oldest  professors  of  the  school. 

The  Hart’s-tongue  Fern  in  America. — Most  of  the 
British  Ferns,  it  would  seem,  are  found  in  North 
America,  a  fact  which  would  indicate  a  common 
origin,  and  a  birthplace  in  northern  regions,  say  for 
instance,  in  Greenland.  In  Britain  the  Hart’s-tongue 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  our  native 
Ferns;  while  in  the  United  States  on  the  contrary 
it  is  a  very  rare  species.  As  recorded  in  the  Fern 
Bulletin,  of  Binghamton,  New  York,  an  expedition 
was  planned  to  visit  the  Perryville  Falls,  Madison 
county,  New  York,  in  quest  of  the  Rue  Spleenwort 
and  the  Purple  Cliff-brake,  when  a  new  station  for 
the  Hart’s-tongue  was  unexpectedly  discovered  by 
one  of  two  lady  collectors.  Something  between  20 
and  30  plants  were  found  within  a  radius  of  as  many 
feet  in  a  partial  opening  among  the  Basswoods, 
Maples  and  Beeches,  on  a  steep  slope,  covered  with 
fragments  of  limestone.  Unfortunately  the  discovery 
was  made  public,  and  in  less  than  three  months  after 
the  find,  the  plant  vandal  was  on  the  track  of  the 
Hart's-tongue  with  the  sole  idea  of  uprooting  the 
specimems  wholesale,  as  is  the  custom  with  hoc  genus 
omne.  The  new  station  for  this  Fern  was  only  dis¬ 
covered  in  July  last,  so  that  the  Fern  Bulletin  records 
the  discovery  and  destruction  of  the  find  in  the  same 
number,  namely,  that  for  the  autumn  quarter. 

-~ —  —  — 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Roses  at  Cannes. 

List  of  Roses  now  in  cultivation  at  Chateau 

Eleonore,  Cannes,  with  descriptive  notes. 

London  :  John  &  E.  Bumpus,  Ltd.,  1898. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  heard  occasionally  of  the 
fame  of  the  Roses  at  Cannes  and  other  places  on  the 
Mediterranean  littoral.  The  present  book  has  been 
written  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux,  and  consists 
of  a  descriptive  list  of  the  Roses  grown  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  Chateau  Eleonore,  Cannes,  together  with  a  few 
pages  of  introductory  remarks.  The  book  is  printed 
on  thick  paper  with  broad  margins,  and  is  dedicated 
by  permission  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
author  says  the  descriptions  may  be  rejected  by 
some  as  beiDg  too  highly  coloured  ;  but  he  rightly 
calls  attention  to  the  difference  in  climate  between 
that  of  Cannes  and  this  country.  The  Roses  at 
Cannes  also  rejoice  in  a  depth  of  soil  unknown  in 
England,  which  he  says  has  a  telling  effect  upon 
colour,  form  and  size.  If  such  is  the  case  our  home 
growers  will  have  to  see  to  their  laurels.  This 
splendid  development  must  surely  take  place  in  the 


late  winter  and  early  spring  months,  for  the  sun¬ 
shine  at  Cannes  in  the  summer  time  must  inevitably 
limit  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  their  duration,  as  it 
often  does  here  in  July. 

Many  of  the  Tea  Roses  are  so  strengthened  and 
beautified  by  the  sunshine  and  the  diet  they  get  that 
their  kinsfolk  at  home  would  scarcely  recognise  them. 
Many  Roses,  says  the  author,  have  to  struggle  for 
mere  existence  under  the  gray  skies  of  England,  but 
that  we  imagine  would  be  due  to  latitude  and  a  low 
temperature  in  winter.  He  describes  Marie  Van 
Houtte  as  attaining  a  circumference  of  70  ft.  in  seven 
or  eight  years ;  and  Papa  Gontier,  grown  in  cylindri¬ 
cal  form,  is  7  ft.  in  diameter  and  nearly  25  ft.  high. 
Those  are  certainly  dimensions  that  growers  in  this 
country  could  hardly  dream  of  excelling  in  the  open 
air  at  least.  A  full  page  illustration  of  Marie  Van 
Houtte  presents  a  huge  bush  of  prepossessing  appear¬ 
ance,  being  thickly  furnished  with  Roses  of  large  size 
as  delineated  by  the  camera.  The  double  yellow 
Banksian  Rose  covering  an  Olive  tree  must  indeed 
be  a  remarkable  sight,  judging  from  its  great  height 
and  development  laterally.  Interesting  also  is  Rosa 
glgantea,  which  was  recently  introduced  from  Upper 
Burmah,  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  ft.  to  5,000  ft.,  and 
which  the  author  says  had  never  bloomed  in  Europe 
till  it  flowered  in  his  garden  at  Cannes  in  April  last. 
It  makes  growths  40  ft  in  length  or  more,  and  bears 
solitary  flowers  6  in.  in  diameter,  of  a  golden-white 
with  a  yellow  centre.  Unless  the  flowers  are  shaded, 
however,  the  sun  takes  the  colour  out  of  them,  leaving 
the  petals  of  a  dirty  white.  There  is  other  evidence 
that  too  much  sunshine  prevails  at  Cannes  to  suit  the 
complexion  of  many  Roses,  a  fact  which  we  more 
than  suspected.  There  is  a  photographic  represen¬ 
tation  of  a  portion  of  this  gigantic  single  Rose,  which 
we  are  afraid  will  be  not  very  serviceable  for  outdoor 
culture  in  Britain. 

The  Tea  Rose  Lady  Zoe  Brougham  does  better 
at  Wimbledon,  Surrey,  than  at  Cannes,  where  the 
sun  is  all  too  powerful  for  it.  The  author  also  gives 
a  woeful  description  of  the  behaviour  of  L  Ideal, 
a  Noisette  which  never  prospers  at  Cannes,  being 
always  full  of  dead  wood,  and  the  leaves  constantly 
falling.  It  is  a  prey  to  insect  pests.  We  have  some 
compensation  for  our  cloudy  skies.  Those  who  wish 
to  read  the  histories  of  Roses  at  Cannes  will,  how¬ 
ever,  find  many  interesting  hints  by  going  direct  to 
the  book  itself. 


The  Story  of  the  Farm,  and  other  Essays.  By 
James  Long.  London  ;  The  Rural  World  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  no,  Strand.  Manchester: 
John  Heywood.  Price,  is. 

This  little  book  of  158  pages,  is  in  paper  covers  and 
gives  information  on  a  considerable  variety  of  topics 
relating  to  farm  work  and  farm  life.  There  is  no 
index,  but  the  contents  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  and 
range  of  the  book.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  the 
story  of  the  farm,  the  land,  and  its  owners,  the 
farmer's  position,  the  labourer  and  his  hire,  tenant 
right,  peasant  landowners,  what  a  small  occupier  can 
do  with  land,  the  farming  of  the  future,  glass  culti¬ 
vation,  poultry  production,  woman  in  relation  to 
rural  industries,  can  the  British  Empire  feed  its 
people  ?  &c. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  farming  of  the  future  the 
author  draws  a  picture  of  the  progress  in  the 
Colonies  and  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  by  which  they  are  able  to  manage 
the  land  more  economically  than  in  this  country, 
where  we  change  our  methods  of  procedure  all  too 
slowly  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  rapid  progress  and 
the  changes  of  the  times.  Smaller  farms  and  higher 
farming  are  put  forward  as  hints  about  the  farming 
of  the  future.  The  author  means  intense  culture, 
a  phase  of  cultivation  frequently  advocated  in 
our  pages.  A  small  area  of  land,  well  cultivated, 
produces  a  far  higher  average  per  acre  than  a  large 
farm  badly  stocked  and  tilled.  The  gardener,  by 
spade  culture  and  intense  cropping,  has  often  de¬ 
monstrated  this  fact.  Years  ago,  writes  Mr.  Long, 
the  buyers  of  glass-grown  productions  were  chiefly 
found  amongst  the  wealthy,  but  since  new  aspirants 
entered  the  ranks  as  producers,  prices  fell,  and  the 
constituency  of  consumers  was  thereby  greatly 
increased.  What  the  growers  lost  in  price  they 
more  than  gained  in  greatly  increased  sales  of  pro¬ 
duce.  The  author  goes  further,  and  thinks  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  cultivate  the  Banana  and  Mango 
with  the  same  success  as  the  Grape  and  Fig ;  and 
there  is  no  palpable  reason  why  the  finest  sorts  of 


Plums  and  Gooseberries  may  not  be  forced  and  put 
on  the  market  with  the  same  facility  as  French 
Beans,  Peas  and  Potatos.  The  writer  is  certainly 
sanguine,  but  we  fear  these  things  will  hardly  take 
place  just  yet,  until  the  means  of  production  and 
the  cost  of  forcing  in  hothouses  have  been  greatly 
cheapened  by  discoveries  yet  to  be  made.  We 
accept  the  the  hints  and  suggestions,  however,  as 
beiDg  given  in  good  faith  as  an  inducement  to  try  these 
things.  Discoveries  may  yet  be  made  in  the  near 
future  that  will  put  matters  on  an  entirely  different 
footing  from  what  they  are  at  present.  Unemployed 
and  for  the  unemployed  should  be  a  plum  for  those 
who  really  will  work  when  they  get  the  chance,  and 
there  are  often  many  of  them. 

The  chapter  on  women  and  the  future  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  written  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  should  be 
interesting  to  the  more  intelligent  of  the  female  farm 
hands,  but  presumably  more  so  to  lady  gardeners, 
who,  having  put  their  hand  to  the  garden  plough, 
are  determined  to  be  their  own  bread-winners.  The 
Countess  of  Warwick  puts  forward  three  pleas  for 
the  cause  of  women  on  the  farm.  She  thinks  it 
would  open  a  new  and  healthy  field  of  work  for 
those  who  are  described  as  the  daughters  of  profes¬ 
sional  men.  The  other  two  pleas  are  to  check  the 
depopulation  of  our  villages,  and  to  keep  in  this 
country  some  of  the  money  which  goes  for  foreign 
dairy,  poultry,  fruit  and  horticultural  produce. 
Small  as  the  book  appears  it  contains  a  vast  amount 
of  information  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil,  and  in  making  a  living  by  it. 


PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  Chrysanthemums  received 
First-class  Certificates  from  the  Floral  Committee  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  24th  ult. 

Mrs.  Wingfield. — This  is  a  decorative  variety  of 
considerable  merit.  The  flowers  are  of  good  size, 
rich  lilac  in  colour,  and  have  rather  stiff  florets  of 
medium  length.  The  height  of  the  plant  is  about 
3  ft.,  and  the  habit  is  sturdy  and  short-jointed. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Empson,  Ampthill  House  Gardens, 
Ampthill. 

Miss  Ada  Owen. — Here  we  have  a  good  instance 
of  the  type  of  large  incurves  that  has  become  so 
popular  of  late  years.  The  flower,  which  is  pure  white, 
is  of  immense  size,  and  nearly  globular  in  shape. 
The  florets  are  smooth  and  massive.  Mr.  R.  Owen, 
Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead. 

Lady  Phillips. — This  is  a  huge  Japanese  flower 
with  very  wide  and  massive  florets  that  intertwist  to 
build  up  a  grand  flower.  The  colour  is  rosy-cerise 
with  a  light  rose  reverse.  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Mrs.  George  Hill. — This  is  an  exceedingly 
pretty  decorative  variety,  which  is  both  distinct  and 
elegant  iD  appearance  by  reason  of  its  long,  narrow, 
drooping  florets.  The  blooms  are  of  medium  size 
when  no  disbudding  is  practised,  but  by  dint  of  a 
little  thinning  of  the  buds  they  can  be  had  of  good 
size.  The  colour  is  creamy-white  with  a  yellow  flush 
in  the  centre.  The  plant  is  dwarf  and  sturdy  in 
habit.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewis¬ 
ham,  S.E. 

President  Bevan. — In  this  we  have  a  rather  flat 
flower,  but  one  that  is  quite  distinct  in  build  from 
anything  else.  The  florets,  which  are  rather  above 
medium  width,  reflex  for  a  great  part  of  their  length, 
but  curve  inwards  at  the  tips.  The  colour  is  rich 
yellow,  streaked  heavily,  and  suffused  with  chestnut- 
red.  The  reverse  exhibits  lighter  shades  of  the 
same  colours.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries, 
Redhill,  Surrey. 

Market  White. — This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  white  decorative  varieties  in  existence.  The 
habit  is  dwarf  and  free.  Mr.  W.  Wells. 

Jules  Mary. — For  description  of  this  decorative 
variety  see  p.  119.  Mr.  W.  Wells. 

Mrs.  W.  Cureham. — This  is  a  very  large  Japanese 
bloom  with  exceptionally  wide  and  massive  florets. 
The  colour  is  rich  blush-pink.  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  The 
Gardens,  Thrumpion  Hall,  Derby. 

Major  Matthew. — This  is  a  medium-sized 
incurved  form,  deep  rose  in  colour,  and  lighter  rose 
on  the  reverse.  It  will  make  a  shapely  front  row 
flower.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon. 
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Mrs.  W.  Seward. — This  lovely  Japanese  variety 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  sent  out  of  late  years. 
The  florets  are  broad,  and  slightly  reflex  to  turn  up 
at  the  tips  after  the  fashion  seen  in  M.  Chenon  de 
L£che.  There  is,  indeed,  a  great  similarity  of  build 
between  the  two  varieties.  The  colour  is  a  rich 
crimson-magenta,  with  a  dull  golden  and  cerise 
reverse.  The  bloom  is  an  exceedingly  showy  one, 
and  will  be  sure  to  take  the  public  fancy.  W. 
Seward,  Esq.,  The  Firs,  Hanwell. 

The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  25th  ult. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Cattleya  Maronii.  Nov.hyb. — The  origin  of  this 
hybrid  was  C.  velutina  (a  supposed  natural  hybrid) 
crossed  with  C.  dowlana  aurea.  The  progeny  is 
intermediate  and  therefore  remarkable  in  form. 
The  sepals  and  long-elliptic,  crisped  and  wavy  petals 
are  of  a  deep  tawny-orange.  The  lip  is  the  most 
striking  organ,  having  a  short  and  small  tube  that  is 
reddish  towards  the  edges,  orange  internally,  and  an 
orbicular,  expanded,  wavy  lamina  of  a  reddish-purple 
or  some  similar  combination  of  colours.  The  lamina 
is  connected  with  the  tube  by  means  of  an  orange 
claw.  First-class  Certificate.  Mr.  Chas.  Maron,  3, 
Rue  de  Montgeron,  Brunoy,  France. 

Laelia  Perrinii  leucophaeus.  Nov.  var. — 
Though  we  have  seen  this  before  it  Is  practically  a 
new  and  very  pretty  variety  of  this  autumn-flowering 
species.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  with  a 
faint  bluish  tinge  all  over,  which  adds  considerably 
to  the  novelty  of  the  variety.  The  tube  of  the  lip  is 
white  externally  and  creamy-white  internally,  while 
the  lamina  is  a  slaty-blue,  or  some  similar  tint 
difficult  to  define.  Award  of  Merit. Sir  F.  Wigan, 
Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen. 

Laelia  pumila  Colemanii.  Nov.  var. — The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size,  with  white 
sepals  and  petals,  the  latter  being  ovate,  and  having 
a  faint  tint  of  blush.  The  tube  of  the  lip  is  white 
externally  and  yellow  internally,  with  five  strong 
ridges  extending  down  from  the  base  of  the  lamina. 
The  latter  is  orbicular  and  purple  with  a  white 
centre.  Award  of  Merit.  Jeremiah  Coleman,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  King),  GattonPark,  Reigate. 

Floral  Committee. 

Ptychosperma  sanderiana. — The  plant  of  this 
Palm  shown- had  pinnate,  arching  leaves,  3  ft.  to  4  fi. 
long.  The  pinnae  are  linear,  acuminate,  slender, 
dark  shining  green  on  both  surfaces,  and  6  in.  to  12 
in.  long,  or  occasionally  more.  The  petioles  of  the 
leaves  are  slender.  The  habit  of  the  plant  seems  to 
be  to  throw  up  suckers  around  the  base.  First-class 
Certificate.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Dracaena  Victoria. — This  may  be  described  as 
a  form  of  D.  Lindeni,  in  which  the  yellow  margins  of 
the  leaves  are  broader  and  retain  their  yellow  hue 
to  the  last.  At  least,  this  the  case  with  the  plant 
shown,  for  the  leaves,  right  down  to  the  pots,  had 
yellow  margins.  First-class  Certificate.  Mr.  Wm. 
Bull,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Ceropegia  Woodii. — The  leaves  of  this  climbiDg 
or  trailing  Cape  succulent  are  reniform,  cuspidate, 
fleshy  and  silvery-gray,  with  green  spots  or  mark¬ 
ings,  The  flowers  are  pink,  with  a  five-lobed, 
umbrella-like,  black  limb,  and  a  swollen  or  inflated 
base.  The  stems  are  very  slender.  Botanical 
Certificate.  Mr.  Wm.  Bull. 

Rose  Sunrise. — In  this  Tea  Rose  we  have  a 
charming  sport  from  Sunset.  The  flowers  are  small, 
judging  from  the  specimens  shown,  but  very  pretty, 
with  the  smooth  petals  of  a  rich  salmon-red  externally 
and  yellow  internally,  flushed  with  salmon.  Award 
of  Merit.  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum  Baronne  de  Veillard. — The 
blooms  of  this  variety  would  measure  from  4$  in.  to 
5  in.  in  diameter,  andabout  3J  in.  in  depth.  The 
closely  incurved  florets  are  dark  crimson  internally, 
fawn  on  the  reverse,  and  tipped  with  gold.  Award 
of  Merit.  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maiden¬ 
head ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon. 

Chysanthemum  Ettie  Mitchell— Plants  in 
pots  of  this  variety  stood  about  3  ft.  high,  and  borea 
profusion  of  golden-yellow  flowers  on  the  top,  lightly 
tinted  with  bronze.  It  is  a  decorative  variety  of  great 
merit.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey. 

Chrysanthemum  Mjr.  Matthew. — In  this  we 
have  an  incurved  variety,  somewhat  after  the  style 
of  Robert  Petfield.  The  florets  are  neatly  incurved, 
and  soft  pink,  tinted  with  a  silvery  shade.  The 


blooms  measure  about  4J  in.  in  diameter,  and  are 
full  in  the  centre,  though  only  of  moderate  depth. 
Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey. 

Chrysanthemum  Nellie  Brown. — The  general 
character  of  this  variety  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  sport  from  Ryecroft  Glory.  The 
blooms  are  of  a  bright  orange-crimson,  with  the 
reverse  and  tips  yellow.  It  will  make  a  pretty 
decorative  variety.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley ;  and  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
Earlswood  Nurseries,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum  Soleil  d'October  .  —  The 
blooms  of  this  Japanese  variety  measure  about  7  in. 
in  diameter,  and  are  of  a  clear  yellow,  with  a  darker 
or  golden  centre.  The  florets  are  moderately  broad 
and  regularly  recurved.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  H. 
J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hithergreen,  Lewisham  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  Leopold  de  Roth¬ 
schild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton. 

Chrysanthemum  Golden  Queen  of  the 
Earlies. — The  merits  of  this  variety  lie  in  its 
decorative  utility,  being  a  sport  from  the  white 
Queen  of  the  Earlies.  The  florets  are  broad, 
incurved,  more  or  less  twisted,  and  bright  yellow, 
with  a  canary-yellow  reverse.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones. 


First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  under¬ 
mentioned  Chrysanthemums  by  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  held  on  Monday  the 
31st  ult. 

Mr.  John  Miles. — This  incurved  variety  is  a 
seedling  raised  as  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Robert  Petfield  and  C.  H.  Curtis.  The  flower  is  of 
medium  size  but  of  great  depth  in  proportion  to  its 
width,  although  it  is  rather  flat-topped.  The  florets 
are  of  capital  substance,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
them.  The  colour  is  dull  buff-yellow.  Mr.  N. 
Molyneux,  Rookesbury  Park. 

Sir  Herbert  Kitchener. — This  is  one  of  the 
grandest  Japanese  forms  that  have  been  sent  out  for 
several  years  past.  The  bloom  is  of  immense  size 
and  depth,  the  massive  outer  florets  hanging  down  at 
their  full  length  to  curl  up  prettily  at  the  tips.  The 
colour  is  bright  apricot,  lined  with  chestnut,  with  a 
golden  reverse.  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  is  a  seedling 
from  Mrs.  T.  Brewer,  which  was  certificated  by  the 
N.C.S.  on  October  nth.  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Maiden¬ 
head. 

Emily  Towers. — This  is  a  huge  Japanese  bloom 
with  florets  of  medium  width,  of  which  the  outer  ones 
reflex  and  the  inner  incurve  towards  the  centre,  thus 
forming  a  bloom  of  exceptional  depth  and  solidity. 
The  colour  is  bright  rose  with  a  silver  reverse.  Mr. 
H.  Weeks,  The  Gardens,  Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby. 

Mrs.  Coombes. — Here  we  have  a  further  addition 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Japanese  section.  In  build  and 
style  Mrs.  Coombes  recalls  that  grand  October  white, 
Emily  Silsbury,  but  judging  from  appearances  the 
blooms  attain  to  much  larger  size  than  they  do  in  that 
variety.  The  colour  is  bright  rosy-pink,  a  telling 
and  effective  shade  either  by  natural  or  artificial 
light.  Mr.  H.  Weeks. 

Lady  Crawshaw. — In  this  case  we  have  a  Japanese 
bloom  that  in  build  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
popular  Madame  Carnot,  for  it  has  the  same  remark¬ 
able  depth  and  abundance  of  florets.  The  colour  is 
ivory-white  with  a  few  striations  of  bright  rose  that 
materially  help  to  brighten  the  flower.  Lady  Craw¬ 
shaw  cannot  fail  to  become  a  favourite  upon  the  show 
board  in  the  near  future.  Mr.  H.  Weeks. 

Henry  Weeks. — In  general  contour  of  flower  this 
variety  is  not  unlike  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  but  the 
florets  are  rather  stiffer  and  do  not  droop  quite  so 
much.  The  colour  is  rich  chestnut-red  with  old 
gold  reverse.  The  blooms  are  of  great  width  and 
fair  depth,  and  apparently  run  more  to  horizontal 
than  vertical  expansion.  This  is  the  best  variety 
exhibiting  this  particular  shade  of  colour.  Mr.  H. 
Weeks. 

Mrs.  W.  Mease. — The  primrose  yellow  Madame 
Carnot,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  was  shown  from  no 
less  than  three  sources,  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Mr.  H. 
J.  Jones  and  Mr.  W.  Wells  all  staging  blooms  of  fair 
merit.  The  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  who  had  the  best  flowers. 
The  soft  primrose-yellow  developed  in  the  blooms  is 
exceedingly  delicate  and  pleasing,  and  in  build  they 
are  an  exact  replica  of  the  white  form. 

Mrs.  White  Popham.— For  description  of  this 


Japanese  variety  see  above.  Mr.  W.  Wells.  Earls¬ 
wood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

Miss  Nellie  Pockett.— The  Australian  seed¬ 
lings  appear  to  be  taking  particularly  well  to  our 
climate  and  one  of  them  at  least  has  not  been  long  in 
obtaining  certificate  honours.  Miss  Nellie  Pockett 
may  be  best  described  as  a  creamy-white  form  with 
blooms  of  great  depth,  carrying  an  enormous  amount 
of  narrow,  closely  packed  florets.  These  reverse  for 
two-thirds  of  their  length  but  curl  upwards  for  the 
remaining  third,  the  bloom  thus  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  well  curled  periwig.  Mr.  W 
Wells. 

Mytchett  Beauty.  —  This  was  the  second 
occasion  that  the  committee  had  had  this  grand  yel¬ 
low  decorative  variety  brought  up  and  on  this 
occasion  its  merits  received  due  recognition.  The 
plants  are  about  3  ft.  in  height  and  exceedingly  sturdy 
and  floriferous,  the  flowers  being  of  an  exceptionally 
rich  yellow  and  invaluable  for  cutting.  Mr  W 
Wells. 

R.  Hooper  Pearson. — Here  we  have  a  show 
Japanese  flower  of  immense  size.  The  bluntly 
pointed  florets  droop  slightly  and  upcurl  at  the  tips. 
The  colour  is  rich  golden-yellow,  the  reverse  being  a 
shade  lighter.  This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  flowers 
of  the  year.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  S.E. 

Ryecroft  Scarlet. — This  new  decorative  variety 
has  very  narrow  and  pointed  florets  not  unlike  those 
of  a  Cactus  Dahlia.  The  blooms  are  inclined  to  be 
small,  but  amply  make  up  for  this  by  their  neatness 
and  brilliant  scarlet  hue.  The  habit  is  first-rate- 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

- «§» - — 

Tfie  Olenin  Brower’s  Calendar. 


Vandas. — This  is  a  much  neglected  genus,  taken  all 
round,  owing,  we  suppose,  to  the  amount  of  room 
they  take  up.  They  do  certainly  require  a  good 
deal  of  head  room,  and  unless  they  are  allowed  to 
reach  the  specimen  size,  the  quantity  of  flower  is 
proportionately  small. 

We  grow  ours  in  the  Cattleya  house,  where  they 
get  a  great  deal  more  light  than  is  considered  good 
for  them.  If  you  want  them  to  bloom  freely  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  that  is  the  place  for  them,  but  it 
is  at  the  expense  of  a  good  few  bottom  leaves,  so  that 
if  you  must  have  plants  with  leaves  down  to  the  pot,  a 
more  shady  position  should  be  afforded  them.  The 
spikes  of  flower,  however,  will  not  be  so  numerous  ; 
neither  will  the  individual  blooms  be  so  large  or  so 
highly  coloured. 

Ours,  then,  having  become  leggy,  we  have  this 
week  been  cutting  them  down  and  potting  them  up 
into  convenient-sized  pots.  If  this  is  done  carefully, 
and  the  plants  are  kept  shaded  during  bright  weather, 
they  will  suffer  but  very  little. 

At  first  we  treat  them  as  imported  plants,  that  is, 
we  put  them  into  crocks  alone.  This  admits  of 
plenty  of  air  to  the  roots,  and  is  essential ;  for  it 
should  be  remembered  that  you  are  putting  roots 
into  the  pot  that  have  hitherto  enjoyed  all  the  light 
and  air  there  was  to  be  had.  We  find  that  such  roots, 
if  not  carefully  dealt  with,  will  soon  rot.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  advise  that  for  the  first  week  or  two  water 
should  be  sparingly  given  at  the  roots,  and  not  until 
they  have  become  acccustomed  to  their  new 
surroundings.  Should  they  be  surfaced  with  live 
Sphagnum  moss,  a  light  syringing  to  the  stems  will 
be  ample,  until  fresh  roots  are  formed,  when  they 
may  be  more  liberally  treated. 

V.  suavis,  V.  tricolor,  and  their  varieties  are  the 
ones  that  get  tall  and  leggy  rather  quickly.  The 
king  of  Vandas,  V.  sanderiana,  however,  is  not  of 
such  racy  character. 

Cool  House. — If  the  re-potting  of  the  Odonto- 
glossums  is  not  completed,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
continue  potting  as  long  as  the  weather  keeps  open. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  great  many  to  get 
through  yet ;  and  our  experience  teaches  us  that  it 
is  better  to  do  it  late  than  not  at  all.  It  is  really 
wonderful  what  a  difference  a  little  fresh  material 
does  for  them.  Plants  that  are  a  bit  shrivelled 
before  potting  will  plump  up  in  no  time.  I  should 
not  have  referred  to  this  again,  but  Odontoglots  are 
our  favourites. — C. 

- 

Dahlias  in  sheltered  places  still  continue  to  hold 
their  own,  where  they  have  not  been  lifted. 
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Lifting  Carnation  Layers. — There  should  be  no 
further  delay  in  getting  the  layers  o£  border  Carna¬ 
tions  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  and  potted  up  pre¬ 
paratory  to  watering  them  in  frames.  The  long- 
continued  mild  weather  has  given  them  a  capital 
chance,  and  has  made  up  for  the  time  when  they 
were  practically  at  a  standstill,  owing  to  the  drought. 
The  layers  are  rather  dwarfer  this  year  than  usual, 
but  they  are  also  firmer  and  stockier,  so  that  what 
they  lose  in  height  they  will  gain  in  toughness. 

In  lifting  the  layers  sever  the  connection  with  the 
parent  plant  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife,  and  try  and 
lift  the  young  plant  with  all  its  roots  intact, and  a  little 
soil  clinging  around  these  roots.  Numbers  of  cases 
will  be  met  with,  in  which  the  young  layers  have  not 
made  any  roots  at  all,  even  although  the  tops  may 
be  quite  green  and  vigorous-looking.  This  lack  of 
roots,  however,  need  not  deter  the  amateur  from 
lifting  them  if  a  "  callus  ”  has  been  formed  at  the 
base  of  the  shoot,  or,  in  ordinary  language,  if  a  hard, 
cork-like  skin  has  been  formed  over  the  wound  made 
by  the  knife.  These  "callused”  layers  lift  quite  as 
well  as  those  that  are  rooted.  True,  they  may  not 
grow  away  so  speedily,  but  they  form  roots  at  their 
leisure,  and  make  good  plants  by  next  March,  when  it 
is  time  to  plant  them  out. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  potting  need  not 
cause  much  trouble,  for  almost  any  soil  will  do.  A 
rich  compost  is  not  required,  and,  indeed,  would  be 
positively  harmful,  for  the  plants  will  be  almost  at  a 
standstill  for  the  next  two  or  three  months.  Old  soil 
that  has  been  shaken  from  tuberous  Begonias, 
Fuchsias,  or  Pelargoniums  will  suit  admirably,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  in  a  fit  condition  with  regard  to  moisture. 
The  old  soil  is  usually  thrown  in  a  heap  out-of- 
doors,  and  the  recent  raiDs  have,  theref  re,  reduced 
it  to  a  fairly  moist  condition.  It  may  first  of  all  be 
passed  through  a  sieve  to  free  it  of  any  rubbish  it 
may  now  contain,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  coarse 
sand,  a  little  powdered  lime  rubbish  or  brick  bats, 
road  scrapings,  or  anything  of  a  gritty  nature  may  be 
added  to  give  it  a  little  more  porosity,  for  a  close 
heavy  medium  does  not  suit  border  Carnations  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  pots  should  be  clean — a  common-place,  but 
necessary  observation.  For  the  strongest  layers,  a 
small  6o-size  will  suit,  one  layer  being  put  in  a  pot. 
For  the  smaller  layers  a  large  thumb  pot  will  be  big 
enough.  Oue  crock  should  be  placed  concave  side 
downwards  over  the  central  hole,  and  upon  this  a 
handful  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the  soil.  This  will 
insure  efficient  drainage,  for  there  will  not  be  much 
water  pass  through  the  soil  for  the  next  three 
months. 

The  soil  may  be  made  fairly  firm  with  the  fingers 
when  potting,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  layers 
that  have  not  rooted,  for  if  not  put  in  pretty  firmly 
they  will  stand  in  danger  of  being  pulled  out  during 
their  transit  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  usual  method  of  keeping  the  plants  through 
the  winter  is  to  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rims  in  ashes 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  this  method  has  been  found  to 
answer  exceedingly  well.  Planting  the  layers  out  in 
autumn  in  the  quarters  in  which  they  are  to  flower 
the  following  year  finds  favour  in  some  quarters,  but 
we  prefer  the  alternative  plan  of  wintering  in  frames 
and  planting  out  in  spring. 

No  water  at  all  will  be  needed,  but  plenty  of  air 
must  be  given  at  all  times  whenever  the  thermome¬ 
ter  is  above  freezing  point.  The  plants  can  stand 
cold  with  impunity,  but  wet  is  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  them,  and,  therefore,  the  lights  must  be  kept  on 
during  wet  days,  and  air  given  by  tilting  them  up  at 
the  back. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — The  bulbs  which  were  pro 
cured  and  potted  up  about  the  middle  of  August  are 
now  ready  to  come  out  ot  the  bed  of  ashes  in  which 
they  were  plunged,  subsequently  to  the  potting.  The 
sojourn  in  the  darkness  has  caused  root  action  to  be¬ 
come  free  and  vigorous,  and  the  tops  are  now  shoot¬ 
ing  up  in  response  to  the  stimulus  received  from  the 
roots.  These  young  plants  must  not  be  exposed  too 
suddenly  to  the  sunlight,  but  they  should  be  placed 
close  together  on  an  ash  bottom  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
partly  shaded  from  the  light.  Allow  them  to  be¬ 
come  gradually  inured  to  the  light,  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  white  of  the  young  leaves  will  not  be  long  in 
changing  to  the  normal  green.  In  about  a  week’s 


time  a  batch  of  them  should  be  introduced  into  heat 
with  a  view  to  getting  early  flowers. 

If  Roman  Hyacinths  are  favourites  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  order  in  other  supplies,  which  should  be  potted 
up  as  soon  as  received,  and  plunged  in  ashes  in  the 
same  way  as  their  predecessors  have  been. 

Maidenhair  Ferns. — As  the  autumn  wears  along, 
those  Adiantums  which  are  growing  in  the  cooler 
houses  begin  to  get  rather  shabby  ;  in  fact,  at  the 
time  of  writing  most  of  the  fronds  on  our  own  plants 
are  only  fit  for  removal.  The  plants  are  thus  show¬ 
ing  signs  that  their  period  of  rest  is  not  far  away, 
and  they  should,  therefore,  not  be  unduly  excited. 
No  manure  water  of  any  kind  should  now  be  given 
them,  and  they  should  be  allowed  to  get  rather  drier 
at  the  root  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since 
last  spring.  Cut  away  the  yellow,  dirty,  and  un¬ 
sightly  fronds,  but  do  it  carefully  so  as  not  to  tear 
away  or  injure  any  of  the  delicate  crowns  beneath. 
The  green  fronds  that  remain  may  be  cut  from  time 
to  time,  and  used  for  making  up  with  flowers.  The 
crowns  will  throw  up  all  the  stronger  next  spring  for 
the  three  month’s  rest  now.  Take  care  not  to  let 
the  plants  stand  beneath  a  drip,  or  rot  will  be  almost 
sure  to  set  in.  If  they  are  kept  fairly  dry,  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  40°  Fah.  will  tide  them  over  the  winter. 
This,  of  course,  does  not"apply  to  Adiantum  farley- 
ense,  A.  aethiopicum,  and  other  forms  which  call 
for  tropical  heat,  but  only  to  those  varieties  of  A. 
cuneatum,  A.  Capillus-Veneris,  etc.,  that  will  do  in  a 
a  cool  greenhouse. 

Clerodendron  fallax. — When  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  great  beauty  of  this  Clerodendron,  and 
also  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  grown,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  it  is  not  more  commonly 
met  with  amongst  amateurs’  collections  of  plants. 
During  the  last  six  weeks  it  has  really  been  the  most 
conspicuous  object  in  the  conservatory,  and  this  can 
be  said  of  it  without  doing  an  injustice  to  any  of  the 
other  plants  that  also  claim  a  share  of  attention.  The 
large  heart-shaped  leaves  are  ornamental  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  their  deep  green  hue  serves  as  an  ad¬ 
mirable  toil  for  the  spreading,  erect  panicle  of  bright 
coral-red  flowers  that  surmounts  them.  This  Clero¬ 
dendron  needs  to  be  grown  in  heat  until  it  begins  to 
open  its  flowers,  but  once  it  reaches  that  stage  it  will 
stand  very  well  in  a  cool  house.  Just  now  the 
flowers  are  commencing  to  dropoff  owing  to  the  con¬ 
tinuous  lower  temperatures  that  are  now  prevailing, 
and  also  to  the  presence  of  a  good  deal  of  moisture 
in  the  air.  In  order  that  a  supply  of  seed  may  be 
forthcoming,  for  raising  next  year's  stock  of  plants 
from,  it  will  be  necessary  to  select  one  or  two  of  the 
plants  (according  to  need),  as  seed  bearers. 
Choose  those  plants  that  have  the  largest  and  the 
brightest  coloured  flowers,  as  well  as  the  biggest 
panicles,  for  there  is  not  infrequently  a  good  deal  of 
difference  between  the  different  plants  in  a  batch  in 
these  respects,  and  a  good  deal  of  importance 
attaches  to  them.  Remove  the  selected  seed-bearing 
plants  to  a  warm  house  or  pit.  If  the  pots  can  be 
plunged  in  fermenting  material  so  much  the  better 
for  the  Clerodendron  dearly  loves  to  have  its  roots  in 
the  warmth.  The  fruits  will  rapidly  swell  under 
such  favourable  conditions,  and  by  withholding 
water  from  the  plants  presently  may  be  ripened  off 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Chinese  Primulas. — The  earliest  batch  of  plants 
may  now  be  allowed  to  flower — the  first  flowers  were 
picked  out  of  them.  The  present  is  rather  a  critical 
time  with  the  plants,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
watering  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry 
and  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  must  they  be  given  too 
much  water,  or  they  will  damp  off.  Be  careful  when 
watering  not  to  pour  the  water  into  the  heart  of  the 
plant,  for  this  is  a  common  course  of  damping  off. 

A  little  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given  these  for¬ 
ward  plants  twice  a  week — it  will  help  to  improve 
the  colour  and  the  size  of  the  flowers.  The  potting- 
on  of  the  late  batches  may  now  receive  attention. 

A  48-sized  pot  will,  in  most  cases,  be  amply  large 
enough.  Over  potting  is  to  be  avoided  during 
autumn  and  winter,  for  it  means  a  lot  of  cold  un¬ 
occupied  soil  lying  round  the  roots,  and  if  to  this  is 
added  a  little  carelessness  in  watering,  the  death  list 
is  sure  to  be  a  heavy  one. — Rex. 

■«» - 

Of  the  Iceland  Poppy  there  are  already  at  least  six 
well  marked  forms  or  varieties,  namely,  single  and 
double  yellow,  single  and  double  white,  and  single 
and  double  orange. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  ashed  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answeis 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
" Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Polygonum  cuspidatum  compactum. — M. :  This  is 
the  name  of  the  Polygonum  of  which  you  speak.  It 
is  a  variety  of  the  well-known  P.  cuspidatum,  which 
is  such  a  common  plant  in  town  gardens.  P.  c. 
compactum  is  quite  distinct  from  the  type  in  habit, 
and  is  not,  according  to  our  way  of  thinking,  nearly 
such  a  pretty  plant.  It  is  more  compact  in  habit 
than  the  species,  but  it  is  just  the  somewhat  strag¬ 
gling  habit  of  the  species  that  constitutes  its 
greatest  charm.  Like  the  species,  the  variety  makes 
a  good  town  plant,  and  visitors  to  the  London  parks 
will  have  noticed  its  presence  there.  P.  c.  compac¬ 
tum,  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much  inclined  to  send  up 
suckers  for  a  considerable  distance  round  the  central 
rootstocks  as  P.  cuspidatum,  but  it  is  still  a  vigorous, 
almost  a  rank,  grower. 

Mignonette. — Amateur :  Thin  the  young  plants 
down  to  three  to  a  pot,  which  will  be  a  sufficient 
number  to  fill  a  32-sized  pot.  You  must,  of  course, 
select  the  strongest  plants,  and  they  should  be 
situated  round  the  sides  of  the  pot  if  possible. 
The  plants  will  do  in  a  cold  frame  for  the  present. 

Blanching  Endive.— Will  you  tell  me  the  best 
way  to  blanch  Endive  as  it  stands  in  the  open 
border  ?  And  how  long  it  will  take  to  whiten  it 
sufficiently  for  the  table. — P.  Young. 

If  the  plants  are  of  fair  size  you  will  be  able  to 
blanch  the  hearts  by  gathering  up  all  the  leaves, 
and  tying  them  together  to  form  a  cone  in  the  same 
way  as  Lettuces  are  treated.  The  drought,  however, 
has  caused  growth  to  be  less  vigorous  than  usual, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  many  of  the  plants  have  not 
long  enough  leaves  to  permit  of  their  being  treated 
in  this  way.  Over  these  a  tile,  pot,  or  slate  may  be 
placed.  It  will  take  from  two  to  three  weeks  to 
blanch  the  hearts  sufficiently  for  use. 

Broken  Beetroot. — Chas.  O. :  If  the  roots  have 
the  tap-root  broken  they  will  bleed  nearly  white  if 
they  are  boiled.  You  can  make  use  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  if  jou  bake  them  in  an  ordinary  oven,  when 
they  will  retain  their  colour.  You  will  find  that  the 
rabbits  like  Beetroot  very  much,  and  you  may,  with¬ 
out  fear,  give  them  slices  of  it.  The  coarser  roots 
are  of  very  little  good  for  cooking,  and  may  well  be 
made  use  of  as  food  for  the  bunnies. 

Strawberry  Runners  for  Forcing.  —  Fruit : 
Strawberry  plants  are  hardy  enough,  and  will  put  up 
with  any  amount  of  frost.  It  is  usual,  however,  on  the 
approach  of  winter  to  plunge  the  plants  to  the  rims 
of  the  pots  in  ashes  in  a  frame,  or  to  rig  up  some  tem¬ 
porary  shelter  for  them  in  order  to  throw  off  the  rain 
aDd  the  snow.  The  plants  force  better  when  they  are 
not  allowed  to  become  sodden  at  the  root  by  rain  and 
snow,  hence  the  need  for  shelter.  The  plunging  is 
given  more  for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  pots  from 
frost  than  anything  else.  Continued  frost  chips  and 
spoils  the  pots  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Arum  Lilies. — Jas.  R. :  You  should  introduce  the 
Arums  into  a  warm  pit  with  a  temperature,  say  of 
55°  10  3?°  Fahr.  by  night,  and  a  proportionate  rise 
during  the  day.  You  may  syringe  the  plants  on  fine 
days,  but  not  on  wet  or  dull  days.  As  the  plants 
have  been  in  the  pots  for  some  months  (ever  since 
the  beginning  of  July)  they  should  have  made  plenty 
of  roots,  and  you  may  start  giving  a  little  weak  liquid 
manure  as  soon  as  the  flower  spathes  begin  to 
show. 

Leaves  for  Leaf  Soil. — P.  C. :  Oak  and  Beech 
leaves  make  the  best  leaf  mould  for  potting.  Horse 
Chestnut  leaves  are  poor,  and  we  should  not  feel 
inclined  to  use  them  if  we  could  get  anything  else. 

Spotting  on  Zonal  Pelargonium  Leaves.— T.  L.  : 
The  spotting  on  the  leaves  is  probably  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  bites  of  insects.  It  may  also  be 
brought  about  to  some  extent  by  an  inherent  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  the  plant.  There  is  an  absence 
of  chlophyll  or  green  colouring  matter  in  the  affected 
areas,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  fungus.  Keep  your 
plants  growing,  and  you  will  probably  find  the  spot¬ 
ting  limited  to  those  leaves  that  are  now  touched. 
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CARNATION  MISS  ALLEY. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (p.  153)  represents  a 
new,  yellow  seedling  Carnation,  originating  from 
Germania,  to  which  it  is  equal  in  every  way,  and  by 
many  considered  superior.  The  variety  in  question 
was  raised  by  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  High  Blantyre, 
Lanark,  who  has  obtained  the  highest  award  for  it 
from  several  of  the  leading  societies  in  Scotland, 
namely,  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association  in  1897,  a  First-class 
Certificate  at  Dundee  this  year,  and  a  similar  award 
from  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  at 
their  show  in  September  last.  The  illustration, 
prepared  from  a  drawing  executed  by  Mr.  Nath. 
Bryson,  assistant  secretary,  Royal  Caledonian  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  shows  the  flowers  of  Carnation 
Miss  Alley  of  the  natural  size,  and  general  contour. 
They  are  large  and  handsome,  of  a  darker  shade  of 
yellow  than  the  seed  parent,  and  of  beautifully  refined 
form  as  we  saw  it  last  September.  The  plant  proves 
hardy  in  Scotland, and  opens  its  flowers  well  even  dur¬ 
ing  wet  weather,  which  is  usually  abundant  enough  in 
Lanark.  If  it  behaves  elsewhere  as  well  as  it  does 
there,  it  will  prove  a  border  variety  of  a  highly 
meritorious  character,  a  fact  which  will  be  put  to 
the  test  when  it  gets  disseminated  over  the  country. 
Yellow  varieties  are  already  plentiful,  but  many  of 
them  prove  delicate  when  grown  out  of  doors, 
particularly  where  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  and  adhesive 
character.  We  hope  the  promise  it  holds  out  for 
border  work  will  be  amply  realised. 

- - 

ORCHIDS  AT  CAMBRIDGE  LODGE. 

Calling  here  a  few  days  ago  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  collection  so  ably  managed  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Chapman,  who  seems  to  have  mastered  the  adverse 
influences  of  smoke,  fog  and  dust  incidental  to  plant 
culture  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  spite  of  these 
deleterious  conditions  and  surroundings  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  retain  in  health  and  vigour  a  most  varied 
and  interesting  lot  of  plants.  The  number  of 
houses  I  did  not  learn,  nor  the  relative  sizes  of  them. 
That  there  are  a  good  many,  and  all  well  filled,  I 
had  ample  opportunity  of  proving. 

There  are  many  plants  that  are  very  noticeable. 
The  first  I  would  mention  being  the  Phalaenopses. 
If  I  had  time  I  would  like  to  have  taken  dimensions 
and  number  of  these,  but  dusk  had  already  set  in, 
and  fog  was  coming  on,  so  I  had  a  glance,  scarcely 
an  inspection,  and  then  passed  on  to  other  things. 
Still,  I  saw  these  were  plants  of  remarkable  size  and 
vigour.  Now  if  there  should  happen  to  be  any 
growers,  as  I  fear  there  are,  who  have  these 
choice  East  Indian  Moth  Orchids,  and  cannot  get 
them  to  do,  well,  take  a  journey  to  the  town  resi¬ 
dence  of  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Flodden  Road,  S.E.,  and  gaze  upon  these  splendid 
plants,  learn  everything  possible  by  enquiring,  note 
all  the  surroundings  mentally,  remember  position, 
aspect,  light  and  all  the  varied  minutiae,  and  then 
try  something  similar  at  home ;  of  course,  bear 
in  mind  local  exigencies,  surroundings  and  possibili¬ 
ties.  I  feel  sure  that  with  the  exception  of  the  house 
at  Clapton,  where  the  numbers  were  far  greater, 
I  have  not  for  some  years  past  seen  such  a  fine  and 
healthy  lot.  One  now  in  flower,  P.  violacea  superba, 
is  a  most  beautiful  variety.  The  deep  colour  in  the 
centre  of  each  limb  of  the  flower  makes  this  stand 
out  with  great  distinctness.  P.  violacea  is  much 
paler  than  the  forms  of  P.  schilleriana.  There  are 
many  with  large,  thick  and  leathery  leaves.  P. 
Esmeralda,  with  spikes  2  ft.  long,  is  pretty,  but  not 
so  showy  as  others,  such  as  P.  leucorrhoda,  P. 
sanderiana,  P.  amabilis,  P.  grandiflora,  P.  tetraspis, 
P.  luddemanniaua,  &c.  These  are  all  grown  in 
baskets  hanging  from  the  roof,  and  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition.  Close  by  is  a  number  of  Bolleas  and  Pesca- 
toreas,  full  of  leaves  and  looking  well.  P.  cerina,  P. 
Lehmannii,  and  P.  schroderiana  are  among  those 
represented.  Remembering  how  difficult  these  are 
to  keep  in  a  healthy  condition  any  length  of  time  I 
was  specially  pleased  with  them.  The  green  and 
black-flowered  Coelogyne  pandurata  was  doing  well 
close  by.  Vanda  Cathcarti,  in  a  basket,  was  making 
good  growth  and  rooting  freely,  whilst  V.  suavis  and 
V.  tricolor  in  several  varieties  were  represented  by 
many  fine  plants.  The  dark  green  of  the  foliage  of 
these,  and  the  fact  that  the  leaves  are  right  down  to 
the  pots  is  evidence  of  good  culture,  and,  as  I  should 
imagine,  the  benefit  of  growing  these  with  but  a 
a  medium  degree  of  temperature.  The  house  where 


these  were  had  more  of  the  feel  of  a  Cattleya  house 
than  one  where  East  Indian  plants  usually  are  grown. 

Cattleya  labiata,  some  plants  being  imported  just 
one  year,  or  less,  had  made  capital  bulbs  and 
sheaths.  On  one  plant  in  a  6  in.  pot,  six  sheaths 
were  just  ready  to  push  up  their  flowers.  Laelia 
tenebrosa  was  also  doing  well  in  numerous  plants. 
The  very  fine  varieties  of  this  latter  mark  this  as  one 
of  those  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  more  than  just  one 
or  two.  Lycaste  Skinnerii  in  another  house  is  doing 
well,  and  there  are  many  of  them.  These,  though 
at  times  easily  managed,  will,  for  a  while,  baffle  the 
most  experienced.  Here  they  are  in  good  heart. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  large  batch  of  Miltonia 
Roezli.  The  plants  had  been  potted  very  recently  from 
thumbs  and  small  6o’s,  and  are  now  in  5  in.  pots. 
They  had  made  very  nice  growths  with  long  leaves  of 
good  colour,  and  were  free  from  thrip.  Dendrobium 
Johnsoni  by  the  side  of  these  was  strong,  whilst  a 
batch  of  Vanda  teres,  at  the  end  of  the  house  in  a 
bed,  something  similar  to  the  batch  at  Gunnersbury 
Park,  was  in  most  robust  health,  and  had,  as  I  was 
informed,  flowered  very  freely.  Cattleya  labiata  in 
flower  now  came  into  view,  including  C.  1.  lilacina,  a 
flower  of  capital  size  and  form,  the  whole  being  of  a 
pale  mauve  colour,  with  a  few  purplish  lines  in  the 
throat.  Many  in  flower  were  what  one  remembers 
as  the  old  type,  whilst  others  departed  in  the  depth 
of  colour  of  the  throat,  the  expansiveness,  and 
breadth  of  the  deep  purple  of  the  labellum.  One 
form  struck  me  as  being  very  distinct.  The 
flower  was  of  unusual  size,  each  limb  being  of  a  dark 
rosy-purple,  whilst  the  lip  was  broader  and  darker 
than  any  other  that  was  open.  The  white  form,  of 
which  already  one  or  more  have  flowered  here,  was 
not  yet  in  bloom.  This  will  doubtless  come  a  bit 
later,  when  it  is  hoped  the  fog  may  not  cripple  it,  as 
it  is  feared  may  be  the  case.  Laeliocattleya 
andreana,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  L.  elegans 
and  Cattleya  bicolor,  was  a  nice  healthy  plant.  C. 
calummata  also  looked  well.  Quantities  of  seed¬ 
lings  of  various  crosses  were  observed  on  many  pots. 
Dendrobium  Falconeri  on  blocks  had  made  capital 
growth.  The  plants  will  be  placed  in  a  cooler  house 
very  shortly  for  a  period  of  rest  and  ripening.  The 
Masdevallias  are  a  splendid  lot,  perhaps  the  most 
complete  collection  found  round  London. 

Some  splendid  plants  of  Cephalotes  folicularis 
were  also  observed  with  numerous  pitchers  just 
round  them.  These  were  growing  under  bell 
glasses,  and  were  very  well  done.  A  number  of  Sar- 
racenias  were  also  making  good  leaves  and  saddle 
pitchers,  and  in  time  will  make  a  most  interesting 
addition  to  the  collection.  I  noticed  S.  Courti,  S. 
Stevensii,  S.  Popei,  S.  wrigleyana,  S.  melanorhoda, 
S.  atkinsoniana,  S.  psittaciDa,  and  S.  chelsoni,  whilst 
close  by  was  a  nice  plant  of  Darlingtonia  californica. 

Of  the  Cypripidiums  grown  here  it  is  impossible 
to  mention  even  a  slight  number.  As  they  caught 
my  eye,  for  by  this  time  the  candle  had  been  brought 
in,  I  noted  down  a  few,  first  the  many  forms  of  C. 
insigne,  then  C.  nitens,  always  interesting ;  the 
valuable  C.  i.  Sanderae  of  course  was  not  overlooked, 
nor  the  choice  C.  Chapmanii  and  its  variety  C.  c. 
magnificum,  C.  arthurianum  with  eight  flowers,  G. 
Charlesworthii,  C.  Wottonii,  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  C  bellatulum  and  C.  callosum — a  very  fine 
thing,  and  C.  allanianum  (spicerianum  and  Curtisii). 
Among  the  many  seedlings  I  was  shown  one  sown  on 
January  27th,  1897,  a  cross  between  C.  leucochilum 
and  C.  Curtisii,  that  has  already  a  flower  showing 
and  will  soon  be  open.  This  is  certainly  quick  work. 
Some  nice  plants  of  Oncidium  Forbesii,  O.  curtum 
and  O.  crispum  on  blocks  were  looking  well,  their 
flowers  being  always  most  welcome.  Laelia  Gravesii 
(L.  pumila  and  L.  crispa),  and  L.  juvenalis  (L. 
Perrinii  and  L.  dayana)  now  in  sheath,  were  looking 
well.  Laeliocattleya  radiata  (L.  purpurata  and 
C.  nobilior)  would,  I  should  imagine,  be  a  very 
beautiful  thing  when  in  flower.  Odontoglossum 
coronarium  in  a  basket  is  a  wonderfully  fine  plant, 
having  numerous  growths,  large  bulbs  and  leaves, 
but  still  rather  shy  in  flowering.  Well,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  may  soon  respond  to  the  treatment  being 
given. 

Coelogyne  fuliginosa  in  a  basket  was  a  fine  piece. 
The  very  scarce  Oncidium  ornithorrynchum  album 
was  just  pushing  up  a  number  of  spikes  of  its  pretty 
white  flowers,  the  white  form  of  O.  incurvum  close 
by  being  equally  interesting.  Miltonia  bleueana 
and  the  many  plants  of  M.  vexillaria  looked  happy 
enough.  The  numerous  Cymbidiums  were  a  pleasure 


to  see,  so  strong  were  the  plants,  and  the  foliage 
being  of  such  a  dark,  healthy  green.  All  the  leading 
species  and  hybrids  are  to  be  seen  here,  and  in  their 
season  will  surely  be  a  pleasant  sight.  The  house¬ 
ful  of  Dandrobes  on  the  roof  was  not  the  least 
interesting  ;  the  plants,  though  in  small  baskets,  had 
made  splendid  growths,  stout  and  of  good  length, 
with  plenty  of  leaves  on  them  yet,  and  included  D. 
crassinode,  D.  nobile,  D.  Ainsworthii,  D.  leechianum, 
D.  Cooksonii.D.  splendidissimum  and  the  many  forms 
of  these  hybrids, D.  wardianum,  D.  thyrsiflorum.and  a 
host  of  named  hybrids.  The  healthy  condition  of  all 
the  plants  is  a  good  proof  of  Mr.  Chapman's  capa¬ 
bilities,  and  the  many  adverse  conditions  and 
surroundings  will,  I  doubt  not,  put  his  knowledge 
and  judgment  to  very  severe  tests. — W. S. 

CHRYSHNTHEmuin  NOTES. 

THE  EARLSWOOD  NURSERIES. 

Situated  as  they  are  in  one  of  the  loveliest  parts  of 
rural  Surrey,  the  Earls  wood  Nurseries  form  an  al¬ 
most  ideal  place  for  pursuing  the  culture  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  and  the  many  fine  blooms  that 
have  from  time  to  time  been  sent  from  thence  to 
shows  all  over  the  country  afford  abundant  evidence 
that  Mr.  Wells  has  grasped  his  advantages  and  is 
making  full  use  of  them.  The  Earlswood  collection 
of  Chrysanthemums  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  features  of  this  country,  for  Mr.  Wells  is,  as 
he  claims  to  be,  a  specialist  in  the  culture  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Autumn  Queen. 

Just  now  the  large  show  house  at  Earlswood  is  full 
of  plants  in  flower  or  approaching  that  stage,  and  a 
visit  will  well  repay  anyone  who  is  desirous  of  being 
conversant  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of 
“  Mums.” 

A  word  first  of  all  as  to  the  Earlswood  plants  and 
the  “  rust  ”  that  has  been  and  is  being  talked  so  much 
about.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  fungus 
assumed  alarming  proportions  amongst  the  plants, 
and  bade  fair  to  run  riot  amongst  the  whole.  Mr. 
Wells  thoroughly  believed  the  plague  could  be 
stopped,  and,  acting  up  to  his  convictions,  set  to 
work.  Every  pot  plant  has  been  syringed  repeatedly 
with  a  home-made  fungicide  composed  of  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  petroleum  to  two  gallonsjof  water,  and 
the  results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory.  What¬ 
ever  the  condition  of  the  plants  may  have  been 
earlier  in  the  year  those  under  glass  are;now  clean, 
for  although  we  looked  carefully  we  failed  to  find  a 
speck  of  rust  amongst  them,  while  some  of  tha 
plants  in  the  open  ground,  and  which  have  not  been 
sprayed,  are  still  smothered  with  it.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  the 
pretroleum  treatment  is  efficacious. 

Novelties. — To  every  Chrysanthimiste  the  word 
"  novelty  ”  carries  a  special  charm,  so  we  will  look 
at  the  new  things  first  of  all.  Taking  the  Japanese 
section  first,  decidedly  the  best  of  these  is  an 
Australian  seedling  called  Lord  Ludlow,  of  which 
there  is  quite  a  batch  of  plants  on’view.  The  flower 
of  this  grand  variety  is  of  great  depth  and  width,  the 
florets  prettily  incurving  at  the  tips.  The  colour  is 
deep  yellow,  lined  obscurely  and  margined  with  rich 
crimson.  The  reverse  has  a  silvery  shade  about  it, 
the  combination  of  colours  thus  being  very  striking 
and  effective.  Whilst  speaking  of  Australian  seed¬ 
lings,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  Miss  Nellie 
Pockett,  that  handsome  creamy -white  Jap.,  that  bids 
fair  to  be  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  year.  John 
Pockett,  with  its  massive  florets,  is  a  bold  and  im¬ 
posing  flower.  It  is  Indian-red  in  colour,  with  an 
old  gold  reverse.  Chatsworth,  another  flower  from 
the  land  of  the  kangaroo  and  the  wombat,  is  also 
promising.  It  is  white,  striped  more  or  less  with 
rose,  and  favours  Viviand  Morel  in  build  somewhat. 

Mrs.  White  Popham  is  a  novelty  the  very  size  of 
whose  flowers  will  insure  it  a  welcome  from  the 
public.  The  florets  are  of  a  good  width  and  sub¬ 
stance,  rosy-amaranth  in  colour  on  the  upper  side, 
and  lilac  on  the  reverse,  the  combination  of  these 
two  hues  giving  a  shade  of  colour  of  almost  indescrib¬ 
able  delicacy.  Mr.  Wells  has  a  big  stock  of  this 
variety,  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  every  plant 
has  thrown  good  flowers,  although  the  later  buds 
have  produced  rather  darker-coloured  blooms  ;  but 
this  is  only  to  be  expected. 

Pride  of  Stokell,  a  sport  from  Pride  of  Madford, 
also  claims  attention.  It  possesses  the  same 
characteristics  of  build  as  the  parent  plant,  but  the 
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colour  is  richer  and  more  decided.  It  is  rich 
crimson-rose  with  a  buff-rose  reverse.  Mrs. 
Barks,  a  sport  from  that  grand  yellow,  Edith  Tabor, 
is  like  the  parent  in  everything  but  colour,  which  is 
buff-yellow,  striped  with  chestnut.  Mrs.  T.  Carring¬ 
ton  may  be  described  as  a  vastly  improved  Australie, 
the  plant  being  dwarfer,  a  better  doer,  and  the 
foliage  more  leathery  and  substantial.  The  colour  is 
rich  rosy-amaranth,  with  a  silvery-rose  reverse.  Le 
Grand  Dragon  is  equally  as  good  in  its  way.  When 
taken  on  the  second  crown  bud  it  comes  a  rich 
orange- yellow,  with  a  narrow  margin  of  chestnut- 
red  to  each  floret. 

The  Convention,  an  incurved  Jap.  with  pointed 
florets,  is  worthy  of  note  by  reason  of  its  deep  terra 
cotta  hue  with  cinnamon  reverse,  for  we  have  not 
too  many  flowers  of  this  stamp.  President  Bevan, 
which  has  been  fully  described  in  our  columns,  we 
also  found  in  capital  form.  The  white  Viviand 
Morel,  Mrs.  J.  Ritson,  is  another  flouer  that  will 
find  favour  with  many.  It  possesses  the  splendid 
constitution  of  its  parent,  but  as  a  white  bloom  we 
have  others  that  are  ahead  of  it. 

Amongst  the  incurved  section  the  most  promising 
novelty  is  Emile  Nonin,  a  medium-sized  bloom  of  a 
peculiar  colour  which  may  perhaps  be  best  expressed 
by  the  term  cinnabar-red.  Le  Marcedon  is  some¬ 
thing  after  Baron  Hirsch  in  style,  but  larger  and 
even  coarser  ;  indeed,  according  to  our  way  of  think¬ 
ing  it  is  much  too  coarse  to  become  popular. 

Standard  Varieties. — As  all  of  these  are  to  be 
found  at  Earlswood  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  hope 
to  mention  all  of  them,  but  it  may  be  of  service  to 
our  readers  to  note  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  amongst  this  legion  of  varieties.  In 
the  ranks  of  the  Japs  Madame  Carnot,  G.  J.  Warren, 
and  Mrs.  Mease,  as  grown  side  by  side,  represent  a 
charming  family,  the  soft  primrose-yellow  of  Mrs. 
Mease  being  quite  distinct  from  the  rich  yellow  of 
G.  J.  Warren.  In  height  of  the  plants  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  choose  between  the  three  sorts.  M.  Chenon 
de  Lecbe  and  Julia  Scaramanga,  both  of  which  did 
so  well  at  Earlswood  last  year,  have  been  but  quali¬ 
fied  successes  this  season.  Georgina  Pitcher,  Joseph 
ChamberlaiD,  and  Mme.  P.  Rivoire  are  fairly  good, 
and  Werther  is  in  grand  form.  Julian  Hillpert  and 
Mrs.  Weeks  are  showing  fairly  well,  but  Western 
King  is  not  good. 

Amongst  the  incurves  Topaze  Orientale,  Mme. 
Ferlat,  Lady  Isabel,  Harold  Wells,  and  Mme.  Des- 
blanc  are  all  rendering  an  excellent  account  of  them¬ 
selves. 

Decorative  Varieties. — Of  these  Mr.  Wells 
has  a  magnificent  stock.  In  addition  to  the  plants 
that  are  to  be  seen  at  the  home  establishment,  a  piece 
of  ground  some  two  acres  in  extent.and  distant  about 
a  mile  from  Earlswcod,  near  the  sewage  farm,  has 
been  devoted  to  them.  Although  io°  of  frost  were 
experienced  towards  the  end  of  September  the  plants 
in  the  open  were  not  injured  to  any  great  extent,  and 
as  there  has  been  practically  no  frost  throughout 
October  they  are,  at  the  time  of  writing,  in  full 
bloom.  As  they  are  planted  in  breaks  of  one  variety 
the  effect  produced  from  a  spectacular  point  of  view 
is  both  striking  and  varied.  Than  Mytchett  White 
and  Market  White  two  finer  white  sorts  could  not  be 
desired,  and  the  same  praise  may  be  given  to  Myt¬ 
chett  Beauty  and  Mme.  Ligre  Ligneau,  which  are  the 
cream  of  the  yellow-flowered  sorts.  Yellow  Gem,  a 
yellow  pompon,  is  both  neat  and  prelty,  and  as  it  is 
a  remarkably  free  flowerer  is  worthy  of  attention  as 
a  bedder.  Crimson  Precocite,  terra  cotta-red,  is 
another  grand  bedding  variety.  Albert  Chausson, 
Nellie  Brown,  Ryecroft  Glory,  Crimson  Pride, 
Martinmas,  and  Francois  Veuillermet  are  other 
gems  that  cannot  easily  be  too  highly  praised  for  the 
glow  of  colour  they  give  to  the  autumn  garden. 


WOODHATCH  LODGE,  REIGATE. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq., 
at  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  has  loDg  been  known 
as  one  of  our  best  and  most  successful  cultivators  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,  and  we  went  thither  expecting 
to  see  something  above  mediocrity.  Nor  were  we 
disappointed,  for  Mr.  Salter  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  1898  plants.  The  collection  is  not  an 
excessively  large  one  from  a  numerical  point  of  view, 
for  only  about  600  plants  are  grown  to  produce  large 
flowers,  but  these  have  been  so  skilfully  treated  that 
the  most  has  been  got  out  of  them  and  every  plant 
turned  to  account. 

The  plants  in  flower  are  accommodated  in  two 


commodious  lean-to  Peach  houses  facing  due  south, 
which,  however,  have  only  the  back  wall  occupied 
by  the  Peaches,  the  roof  and  front  beiDg  quite  clear. 
The  Chrysanthemums  are  thus  placed  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  with  regard  to  light,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  large  flowers  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  colour  development  have  been  obtained.  The 
plants  throughout  are  in  excellent  condition,  for  Mr. 
Salter  has  effectually  disposed  of  the  "  rust  ”  by 
applications  of  petroleum.  From  a  spectacular 
point  of  view  the  sight  of  the  plants  viewed  en  masse 
is  a  grand  one.  They  are  arranged  in  a  broad, 
sloping  bank  of  bloom,  rising  from  a  little  over  3  ft. 
in  the  front  rank  to  9  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  the  back  row, 
where  some  of  the  tallest  plants  we  have  yet  seen 
are  placed. 

The  collection  is  especially  rich  in  incurved 
varieties,  of  which  all  the  best  are  grown.  The 
cinnabar-red-hued  Emile  Nonin  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  novelties.  It  is  a  neat  and  pretty  front  row 
flower.  The  comparatively  new  and  massive  forms 
Madame  Ferlat,  Mme.  Desblanc,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  and 
Ma  Perfection,  are  all  in  capital  trim,  and  we  must 
not  forget  to  make  mention  of  Lucille  de  la  Drome, 
a  new  yellow  incurve,  of  noble  proportions.  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Kingston  in  the  back  row  is  carrying  three 
splendid  blooms  to  a  plant,  whilst  Duchess  of  Fife, 
Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  D.  B.  Crane,  Globe  d’Or,  Violet 
TomliD,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  The  Queens, 
which  are  too  well  known  to  need  description,  are  well 
represented  by  blooms  that  ara  fit  for  any  show- 
board  in  the  kingdom, 

Not  less  fine  are  the  Japanese  varieties,  of  which 
there  is  a  magnificent  colour  range.  We  were  par¬ 
ticularly  impressed  with  some  giant  plants  of 
Australie,  Edith  Tabor,  C.  B.  Haywood,  and  Madame 
Carnot,  whose  colossal  blooms  towered  above  and 
dwarfed  all  else.  The  comparatively  new  Lady 
Ridgeway  is  to  be  seen  with  a  plant  carrying  three 
superb  samples  of  the  beautiful  salmon-buff  blooms 
of  enormous  depth  and  size.  These  three  flowers  are 
far  and  away  the  best  that  we  have  seen  of  this  variety, 
which  by  the  way  was  certificated  by  theN.C.S.  last 
year.  M.  Chenon  de  Leche  has  not  done  so  well  in 
many  quarters  this  year  as  it  did  last  season,  but  at 
Woodhatch  the  flowers  are  quite  equal  to  the  best 
that  have  ever  been  staged. 

Amongst  novelties  the  Australian  seedling  Miss 
Nellie  Pockett  is  very  conspicuous  with  its  curly, 
creamy-white  blooms.  Mary  Calvat,  a  new  French 
variety  raised  by  M.  Calvat,  of  Grenoble,  is  promising 
well  here.  The  florets  are  long,  broad,  rather  stiff, 
and  smooth  with  pointed  apices,  the  colour  being 
bright  rosy-pink.  Mrs.  T.  Carrington  Mr.  Salter 
thinks  highly  of  and  claims  that  it  is  the  best  novelty 
of  the  year,  and  no  one  that  has  seen  the  variety 
with  its  long,  massive,  pointed  petals  and  rich  purple- 
amaranth  hue  would  think  his  praise  exaggerated. 
Pride  of  Stokell,  a  sport  from  Pride  of  Madford  that 
originated  in  Australia,  is  another  highly-promising 
form  of  similar  build  of  bloom  and  habit  of  plant  to 
its  parent.  The  colour,  however,  is  much  richer  and 
more  effective,  being  rich  crimson-red  with  buff 
reverse. 

Such  standard  Japanese  varieties  as  Phoebus, 
Lady  Hanham,  Chas.  Davis,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Probin, 
N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Mme.  Marie 
Ricaud,  J.  Sbrimpton,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Oceana, 
Robert  Owen,  A.  H.  Wood,  Amiral  Avellan, 
Werther,  Mrs.  Mating  Grant,  Louise,  M.  Panc- 
koucke,  and  Miss  Elsie  Teichmann  have  all  done 
exceedingly  well,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
over-praise  their  beauty,  and  excellence  of  build  and 
colour.  Even  that  erratic,  but  handsome  crimson 
and  gold  flower,  Edwin  Molyneux,  has  been  coaxed 
to  give  a  capital  account  of  itself,  and  three  finer 
blooms  than  one  plant  is  carrying  it  would  be  difficult 
to  wish  for. 

Amongst  reflexed  forms,  we  must  not  forget  to 
make  mention  of  that  old,  but  useful  sort,  King  of 
Crimsons,  than  which  we  have  never  seen  finer 
samples  than  those  which  have  been  produced  under 
Mr.  Salter’s  care.  The  yellow  reflexed  Dorothy 
Gibson,  is  also  well  represented. 

Numbers  of  plants  in  32-sized  pots  are  grown, 
eacd  of  them  being  allowed  to  carry  one  bloom. 
These  occupy  a  shelf  on  the  side  of  the  path  next  the 
front  of  one  of  the  houses.  A  similar  shelf  in  the 
other  show  house  is  filled  by  a  row  of  plants  of 
pompon,  single,  and  decorative  varieties  grown 
naturally.  These  are  loosely  tied  up  to  a  wire 
trellis,  and  hang  therefrom  in  graceful  sprays  of 


bloom.  Eynsford  Gem,  Julia  Lagravere,  Pygmalion 
Curiosity,  Maid  of  Kent,  Mary  Anderson,  Miss 
Annie  Holden,  and  Prince  of  Orange  are  some  of  the 
numerous  varieties  utilised  in  this  way. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FROM  ROTHESAY. 

The  mild  and  open  autumn  has  been  productive  of 
a  wealth  of  autumn  flowers  in  the  open,  amongst 
which  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  take  a  pro¬ 
minent  position.  A  box  of  the  larger  flowered  types 
and  another  of  pompon  varieties,  numbering  in  the 
aggregate  seventy  sorts,  have  reached  us  from 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B  ,  where  the 
flowers  were  cut  on  the  27th  ult.  Even  after  the 
great  storm,  which  prevailed  there  the  previous  week, 
the  flowers  sent  us  were  wonderfully  fresh,  and  fit 
for  decorative  purposes. 

Amongst  the  larger  types  which  would  be  classed 
amongst  the  Japanese  earlies,  pure  white  varieties 
of  different  form  were  Mrs.  Martin,  Mrs.  Squire, 
Doris  Peto  (all  classed  as  new  for  this  year),  Edmond 
Duval  and  Mme.  Carmeaux.  Several  were  of  a 
creamy  shade,  including  Mrs.  Geo.  Hill  (new), 
Silversmith  and  Arthur  Crepey.  Sunshine  was  a 
fine  golden-yellow  variety,  while  Orange  Child  and 
October  Yellow  were  bright  yellow.  Mme.  A.  Groz. 
and  Lutea  were  pale  shades.  Of  numerous  bronze 
varieties  Louis  Lemaire,  Mons.  G.  Dubot,  Alfred 
Droz  and  De  la  Guille  were  distinct  and  beautiful. 
From  bronze  sorts  of  varying  shades  to  the  deep 
orange  of  Alfred  Chameson,  Gaspard  Boucharlet 
and  Mme.  F.  de  Cariel  is  a  wide  stretch,  the  latter 
being  of  a  similar  shade  to  Source  d'Or.  Bronze 
Prince  and  Coral  Queen  have  salmon  tints. 

Pink,  rose  and  intermediate  shades  ranged  from 
the  delicate  blush  of  President  Lefebvre  to  the  lively 
rose  of  Mons.  G.  Grunerwald  and  Mme.  E.  Berg¬ 
man,  both  being  useful  sorts  of  the  first  water.  Of 
numerous  dark  purple  varieties  we  singled  out  Edith 
Syratt,  Magenta  Dodo  and  Reve  C.  de  Bruxelles  as 
the  best  to  our  liking.  Mons.  G.  Meiner  and  Gen. 
Hawkes  might  be  described  as  crimson-purple 
varieties  amongst  the  best  of  their  kind.  Roi  de 
Precoces,  and  Crimson  Queen  were  excellent  crimson 
sorts,  and  Jeanne  Vuilermet  was  maroon-crimson. 

Pompons  were  represented  by  a  similar  range  of 
colours,  the  pink,  rose  and  bronze  varieties  being 
the  most  numerous.  As  white  varieties,  White  St. 
Crouts,  St.  Mary,  and  Mrs.  Cullingford  require  no 
recommendation,  beiDg  standard  sorts.  Primrose 
yellow  varieties  were  L’Ami  Conderchet  and  Petil- 
lant,  both  well  established.  Brilliant  yellows  were 
Canari,  Precocite,  Golden  Fleece,  and  Flora,  all  in¬ 
dispensable  in  representative  collections.  Bronze 
varieties  always  meet  with  a  great  amount  of  popu¬ 
larity,  and  in  this  instance  were  well  represented  bj 
Bronze  Blushing  Bride,  Fred  Maronet,  La  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  and  Mme.  Lefort,  all  distinct  and  charming 
shades.  Equally  fire  were  the  bronzy-crimson 
Toreador  and  Alice  Butcher,  forming  a  transition  to 
the  rich  and  glowiDg  crimson  of  Scarlet  Gem  and 
Fred  Pele. 

The  blush,  pink  and  rose  varieties  were  particu¬ 
larly  numerous  and  well  calculated  to  meet  the  taste 
of  everyone.  Miss  Davis  and  Longfellow  were  good 
blush  varieties.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a 
selection  of  the  best  blush-pink  or  pink  varieties 
such  as  Mr.  Selly,  Early  Blush,  Martinmas,  Blush¬ 
ing  Bride,  Jacinthe,  and  J.  B.  Duvoir,  for  they 
differed  in  size,  shade  and  uniformity  of  colour,  and 
in  other  particulars  for  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  see  the  plants  growing ;  but  all  of  them  are  of 
well  recognised  merit.  Very  much  darker  rose  were 
Strathmeath  and  Le  Poete  des  Chrysanthemes.  A 
very  choice  variety  was  the  rich  rose  and  neatly- 
formed  Lyon.  The  utility  of  these  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  is  becoming  more  and  more  recog¬ 
nised.  In  all  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the  country 
they  flower  till  a  late  period,  and  furnish  a  great 
amount  for  cut  flower  purposes,  when  hardy  outdoor 
subjects  are  getting  scarce.  They  entail  but  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  labour  and  expense  in  the  simple 
details  of  culture  they  require. 


A  big  and  showy  Mint. — A  writer  in  Meehan's 
Monthly,  while  speaking  of  a  trip  he  made  in  Indian 
territory,  mentions  a  tall  Mint  with  brilliant  blue 
flowers,  f  in.  long  and  borne  in  spikes  6  in.  to  12  in. 
long.  As  it  blooms  profusely  for  a  loDg  time  and  is 
conspicuous,  according  to  the  writer,  it  would  put  all 
the  British  and  probably  the  European  Mints  into 
the  shade. 
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CAERLEON. 

I  trust  the  readers  of  the  Gardening  World 
will  not  be  led  into  a  fit  of  ebullition  when  they  catch 
sight  of  the  above  heading,  for  it  does  not  represent 
a  fair  domain  beloved  of  some  noble  proprietor,  but 
stands,  in  all  good  faith,  for  the  name  of  an  ancient 
city.  Caerleon  (pronounced  Kar-le-un,  with  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable),  then  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  horticulture,  as  we  understand  it ; 
and  yet  I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Roman  occupation,  horticulture— itself  a  Latin 
term— received  its  due  share  of  attention,  for  what 
are  the  splendours  of  architecture,  or  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  courts,  without  the  grateful  foil  of  the  Palm, 
the  Myrtle,  or  the  Pomegranate.  Here,  then,  in 
ancient  times  the  Romans  revelled,  and  no  doubt 
plants  formed  part  of  their  ornamentation  ;  while  later 
King  Arthur  came,  and  saw  and  conquered.  Alas  ! 
Caerleon  is  now  a  decayed  city — a  mere  village ; 
and  not  an  interesting  one  either,  apart  from  its  old 
associations,  and  the  historical  antiquity  of  its  site 
and  surroundings.  Its  present  name  is  adjudged  to 
come  from  Caer,  a  fortified  camp  or  city,  and  leon, 
a  corruption  of  legionum,  “  City  of  the  Legions,” 
and  ancient  capital  of  Britannia  Secunda.  It  was  the 
Isca  Silurum  of  the  Romans,  and  in  those  days  a 
rival  to  London  !  In  fact,  Caerleon  was  the  larger 
city  of  the  two.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  and  by 
by  what  occult  influences  have  the  degeneration  of 
the  one  and  the  sublimity  of  the  other  become  so 
odiously  apparent  ?  Caerleon  is  situated  in  a 
beautiful  valley  in  Monmouth  on  the  river  L'sk; 
and,  therefore,  as  regards  position,  it  is  most  suitable 
for,  and  should  thus  occupy  some  prominence  in, 
horticulture.  Fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  could 
surely  be  forced  here  by  natural  causes — if  I  may 
use  an  apparent  contradiction — for  I  can  safely  aver 
that  I  never  experienced  such  thermal  conditions,  or 
more  liquescent  moments  in  this  country  than  when 
I  wandered  about  the  empty  thoroughfares  and  past 
the  dirty-looking  stone  houses  of  this  erstwhile 
"  city  ”  now  forsaken  of  man.  Being  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  1  visited  the  place  several  times,  for  although  I 
could  not  shake  off  a  certain  peculiar  depression,  I 
was  still  attracted  to  the  spot  by  a  sort  of  fascination, 
the  reason  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  diagnose. 
Sentiment,  however,  often  gets  the  upper  hand  of 
sense ;  although  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  here,  outside  historical  matters,  that  is 
worth  a  visit,  for  there  are  several  good  houses  and 
gardens  in  this  “  city  ”  and  district. 

Horticulture,  even,  is  looking  up,  for  a  flower  show 
is  held  annually  in  the  Castle  Villa  grounds.  There 
are,  however,  two  peculiarities  about  this  show  ; 
one  is  that  the  prizes  are  in  kind,  the  winners  being 
instructed  "to  go  to  one  of  our  advertisers  (in  the 
schedule),  buy  an  article  to  the  prize-value,  get  a 
receipt  for  the  price  paid,  and  upon  producing  this 
receipt  the  prize-money  will  be  paid.”  Is  not  this 
rather  a  round-about  way  of  doing  business  ?  At  any 
rate  it  is  good  business — for  the  advertisers.  Another 
feature,  so  I  understand,  is  that  small  military  tents 
are  used  ;  so  that  in  the  case  of  competitive  groups, 
or  collections  of  vegetables,  the  judges  and  the 
visitors  would  have  to  peep  inside  different  tents  to 
make  comparisons  !  Is  this  an  ancient  or  a  modern 
institution  ?  or  is  it  merely  a  "  link  with  the  past  ” 
which  the  editor  of  the  Gardening  World  suggests 
would  be  ”  highly  interesting.”  Although  the  local 
museum  is  rich  in  relics  of  the  past,  fossil  plants  are 
absent  as  far  as  I  observed. 

The  gardener  at  the  Castle  Villa,  Mr.  Deroy,  was 
kind  enough,  not  only  to  show  us  round  the  grounds, 
but  also  to  act  as  chaperon  to  some  other  curiosities 
of  the  place. 

The  gardens  are  enclosed  within  high  walls,  on 
which,  as  befits  the  antiquity  of  the  structure,  crypto- 
gamic  plants  are  found.  In  addition  to  moss  and 
lichen,  Ferns  abound.  Here  we  have  the  Brittle 
Bladder  Fern  (Cystopteris  fragilis) ;  the  common 
Polypody  (Polypodium  vulgare)  ;  the  scaly  Spleen- 
wort,  or  rusty-back  Fern,  (Asplenium  Ceterach) ;  the 
common  Maiden-hair  Spleenwort  (A.  Trichomanes) ; 
and  the  tiniest  of  all  British  ferns,  the  Wall  Rue  (A. 
Ruta-muraria). 

These  things,  however,  are  of  little  moment  to  the 
practical  man  ;  he  wants  fruit,  or  flowers,  or  foliage  ; 
and  so  he  supplants  wild  nature  with  exotic  things 
born  of  another  dime,  and  coaxes  and  cares  for  such 
plants  only  as  are  deemed  worthy  of  special  regard. 
On  the  walls  then,  a  variety  of  Roses,  Bignonias, 
Ivies,  etc.,  take  the  place  of  native  vegetation,  while 


the  borders  are  floriferous  with  exotic  plants. 
The  sweet  le  mon- scented  VerbeiJa  (Aloysia  citrio- 
dora),  of  doubtful  hardiness  further  north,  has  been 
out  here  in  the  open  air  for  five  or  six  years.  A  fine 
Catalpa  bignonioides  also  evidences  the  soil  and  site, 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds  do  exceedingly  well.  Tomatos 
ripen  out  of  doors,  and  vegetables  make  strong 
growth.  In  this  enclosure  there  still  remains  an 
object  of  fame,  called  ‘ '  the  Mound,”  or  ”  the  Tump  ” 
— a  small,  steep  hill,  of  doubtful  character,  said  to 
have  been  raised  by  Norman  hands,  upon  which 
stood  an  ancient  citadel.  Giraldus  Cambriensis 
described  it  two  hundred  years  ago  as  a  ruin,  but  a 
solid  one.  The  mound  is  about  go  ft.  high,  and 
something  like  300  yards  in  circumference  at  its 
base.  It  is  clothed  with  Ivy,  Fern,  and  Pine;  in 
fact — 

“  The  parasitic  Ivy  chokes  the  trees, 

Saps  the  dear  life,  and  brings  about  disease.” 
Another  curiosity  is  the  Round  Table  of  King 
Arthur  in  a  field  close  by.  The  "  Round  Table,” 
being  an  oval  depression  in  the  form  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  shadow,  so  to  speak, 
had  been  taken  for  the  substance.  Tradition  is 
responsible  for  many  anomalies,  although  the  Welsh 
bards  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  depression  in 
question  was  the  seat  of,  and  not  the  table  itself. 
They  have  sung  :  — 

“  How  he  first  ordain'd  the  circled  board, 

The  knights  whose  martial  deeds  far-famed  that 
table  round— 

***** 

That  table’s  ancient  seat.” 

Those,  however,  who  are  interested  in  the  literary 
aspect  of  the  question  may  consult  the  Arthurian 
poems  of  the  late  Lords  Tennyson  and  Bulwer 
Lytton.  Since  the  railway  came  to  Caerleon,  the 
latter  has  made  some  attempt  at  expansion,  but  this 
even  has  come  too  late,  for  Caerleon  is  a  doomed 
city;  it  is  doomed  to  lose  its  individuality;  it  is 
doomed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  inevitable  vortex  of 
progress  by  Newport,  its  rich  relative,  which  is 
already  dangerously  near,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  sur¬ 
reptitiously  stealing  a  march  on  the  poor  old  city. 

Tis  long  ago  since  old  Caerleon 
Was  city,  capital,  and  key  on 
The  tortuous  Usk. 

Its  military  glories  and  its  table 
Are  left  alone  to  us  in  fable, 

Sculpture,  tile,  or  tusk. 

To-day  we  mourn  departed  splendour — - 
We  look  upon  the  past  and  wonder 
How  the  city  fell. 

To-morrow,  all  is  o’er  :  no  paean 
Can  we  chant  to  old  Caerleon 
But  a  sad  farewell ! 

— C.  B.  G..  Acton,  W. 
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POLYGONUM  POLYSTACHYUM. 

During  the  past  season  this  Himalayan  species  of 
Polygonum  seems  to  have  sprung  into  popularity  as 
a  plant  for  cut  flowers  late  in  the  year,  say  during 
October,  when  the  purity  and  gracefulness  of  its 
myriads  of  small  white  flowers  become  very  con¬ 
spicuous,  from  the  fact  that  hardy  herbaceous  sub¬ 
jects,  with  the  exception  of  Asters,  Sunflowers  and 
and  similar  Composites,  are  getting  scarce.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  but  narrowed  to  small  auricles 
at  the  base,  thin  in  texture  and  glabrous.  To  their 
bright  green  colour  the  footstalks  offer  a  cheerful 
contrast,  when  of  a  bright  red,  but  the  intensity  of 
the  latter  is  due  chiefly  to  the  extent  of  exposure  to 
sunshine.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  species  is 
the  height  it  attains,  for  it  may  vary  from  3  ft.  to 
7  ft.  in  height,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil 
and  the  abundance  or  otherwise  of  moisture.  It  is 
generally  shown  under  the  name  of  P.  molle,  a  name 
given  to  it  by  Wight,  leones,  t.  1807,  but  the  name 
P.  molle  was  given  to  an  entirely  different  plant  by 
D.  Don,  so  that  Wallich’s  name,  P.  polystachyum, 
should  be  retained  by  right  of  priority.  The  true 
P.  molle  has  much  smaller  and  very  hairy  leaves, 
that  are  quite  of  a  gray  colour  during  the  summer 
months. 

A  YELLOW  PINK. 

A  Pink  on  the  rockery  at  Kew,  under  the  name  of 
Dianthus  Knappii,  has  clear  yellow  or  primrose- 
yellow  flowers  of  moderate  size,  and  produced  in 


dense  terminal  clusters,  on  leafy  stems  about  12  in. 
high.  The  habit  recalls  that  of  D.  Seguieri,  but  the 
linear  leaves  are  of  a  deep  glaucous  hue.  It  is 
referred,  however,  to  D.  liburnicus,  a  native  of 
South  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  description  of  D. 
liburnicus  says  the  flowers  are  red,  and  D.  Balbisii 
is  given  as  a  synonym.  In  any  case,  a  Pink  with 
yellow  flowers  should  not  be  ignored  nor  lost  sight 
sight  of.  A  skilful  hybridist  might  be  able  to  im¬ 
part  its  colour  to  the  garden  race  of  Pinks,  derived 
from  D.  plumarius.  A  new  race  might  be  woiked  up 
from  it  by  seed  raising  and  selection,  or  by  crossing 
it  with  some  other  species.  Yellow  Carnations  are 
already  a  reality,  but  an  impetus  might  be  given  to 
the  Pinks  by  the  raising  of  a  yellow-flowered  race. 

A  FiNE  STRAIN  OF  CELOSIAS. 

Some  massive  and  splendidly  coloured  plumes  of 
Celosia  pyramidalis  have  reached  us  from  Mr.  David 
W.  Thomson,  24,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 
There  were  three  well  defined  colours,  namely, 
crimson,  rose-carmine  and  bright  yellow.  The  first- 
named  was  represented  by  a  remarkably  compact 
and  pyramidal  panicle  about  10  in.  long,  or  14  in.  to 
the  base  of  the  lower  and  stronger  branches.  The 
rose-carmine  panicle  was  considerably  longer,  but 
more  spreading,  both  the  primary  branches  and 
secondary  branchlets  being  longer,  but  beautiful 
withal  on  account  of  their  rich  colour.  The  yellow 
was  also  a  freely  branched  panicle,  and  equally 
meritorious  in  its  way  to  the  others.  There  is  no 
question,  however,  that  the  rich  crimson  is  the  finest 
variety  of  all,  both  by  reason  of  its  velvety-crimson 
colour,  and  the  massiveness  of  its  compact  plumy 
mass  like  velvety-crimson  moss.  The  grower  has 
likewise  acquitted  himself  creditably,  and  for  con¬ 
servatory  work  the  specimens  he  has  produced  could 
hardly  be  surpassed.  In  any  case  we  have  never 
seen  finer  specimens,  and  when  the  lateness  of  the 
season  is  considered,  their  value  is  greatly  enhanced. 

- - - 

CATS. 

The  domestic  cat  is  a  widely  distributed  animal 
that  renders  good  service  when  it  confines  itself  to 
its  legitimate  occupation  of  catching  rats  and  mice. 
In  England  it  has  numerous  admirers,  especially,  it 
is  said,  amongst  elderly  maiden  ladies,  who,  having 
been  deprived  of  the  joys  of  marriage,  feel  impelled 
to  lavish  their  unappropriated  affections  upon  some¬ 
thing. 

Amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians  cats  were  the 
objects  of  special  veneration,  and  even  in  our  own 
day  there  is  not  a  museum  of  Egyptian  curiosities 
which  does  not  contain  at  least  one  mummified 
specimen  of  the  destroyer  of  mice  in  all  its 
innocence. 

The  cull  of  the  cat,  in  a  modified  form  it  is  true, 
has  survived  even  to  the  present  day,  and  there  are 
many  dwellers  in  the  suburbs  of  London  who  would 
unhesitatingly  affirm,  if  questioned,  that  they  prefer 
their  cats  to  all  their  other  pets. 

These  animals  possess  numerous  qualities ;  it  is 
even  said  that  they  have  nine  lives.  Their  musical 
proclivities  are  well  known,  particularly  on  a  fine 
moonlit  night,  when,  regardless  of  the  hour,  they 
give  receptions  characterised  by  a  strict  attention  to 
crescendo  and  diminuendo.  At  first  sight  it  seems 
as  if  there  was  hardly  any  connection  between  cats 
and  Chrysanthemums,  but  experience  goes  to  prove 
the  contrary,  notwithstanding  what  many  people 
may  think. 

The  amateur  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  are  not  long  in  learning  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  cannot  be  followed  without 
meeting  numerous  and  serious  difficulties.  Among 
the  enemies  which  have  to  be  met  cats  are  not  the 
least  destructive  and  malevolent.  They  commit  all 
sorts  of  depredations,  and  are  responsible  for  many 
of  the  expressions  which  a  self-respecting  pater¬ 
familias  would  do  his  best  to  prevent  his  children 
from  hearing.  We  believe  that  if  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  took  to  growing  Chrysanth¬ 
emums  he  would  quickly  sever  his  connection  with 
that  society,  in  order  that  he  might,  without  qualms 
of  conscience,  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  cats. 

These  creatures  not  only  make  night  hideous 
with  their  caterwaulings,  but,  to  add  insult  to 
injury,  they  choose  for  their  meeting  place  the 
amateur’s  cherished  garden.  Their  occupation  dur¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  darkness  consists  chiefly  in  upset- 
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tiDg  everything  that  the  gardener  has  done  during 
the  day.  If  it  happens  that  they  are  able  to  find 
their  way  into  the  greenhouse,  the  havoc  caused 
assumes  such  proportions  that  even  the  most  even- 
tempered  man  has  his  equanimity  disturbed  on 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  the  unforseen  result. 
I  shall  never  forget  my  first  visit,  some  time  ago,  to 
an  amateur  Chrysanthemum  society.  Our  meeting 
was  held  in  a  room  belonging  to  a  local  hotel,  and 
after  the  president  had  declared  the  meeting  closed 
the  committee  abandoned  its  official  duties,  drinks 
were  circulated,  cigars  and  pipes  brought  out,  and 
the  conversation  became  general. 

Within  a  few  minutes  someone  happened  to  speak 
of  "cats.”  That  was  enough,  for  everyone  present 
had  something  to  say  upon  the  annoyances  that  he 
had  suffered  from  these  animals,  and  the  vengeance 
that  he  had  taken  upon  them  in  consequence. 

In  my  innocence  I  then  looked  upon  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  growers  as  particularly  cruel  specimens  of  the 
human  race,  but  as  I  gained  horticultural  experience 
I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  that  profession  had  no 
such  uncompromising  enemy  as  the  obdurate  crimi¬ 
nal  called  the  London  cat. 

On  an  average  I  found  the  glass  in  the  roof  of 
my  greenhouse  broken  about  once  a  week,  the  pots 
overturned,  the  plants  broken,  and  their  unhappy 
flowers  strewn  all  about.  If  I  happened  to  leave 
partly  open  at  night  a  cold  frame  containing  some 
hundreds  of  young  plants,  I  was  sure  to  find  many 
of  them  spoiled  when  I  rose  in  the  morning. 

The  most  provoking  part  of  the  business,  however, 
was  that  if  by  chance  one  happens  to  discover  the 
owner  of  the  animal  who  has  done  the  mischief, 
and  makes  complaint,  he  will  be  sure  to  be  told  that 
the  owner  never  lets  his  cat  out  of  a  night. 

One  of  my  friends  was,  some  years  ago,  the 
possessor  of  a  cat  which  was  really  a  terrible  crea¬ 
ture.  This  tom  (for  such  it  was)  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  inviting  its  friends  and  acquaintances 
to  visit  its  master's  garden.  One  night  a  dispute 
arose  between  host  and  visitors,  and  a  series  of 
scrimmages  followed.  Next  day,  when  my  friend 
looked  round  his  garden  to  see  the  results  of  the 
previous  evening's  diversions,  his  rage  knew  no 
bounds. 

The  animal  never  ceased,  however,  to  give  free 
course,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  its  perverse 
instincts  and  rapidly  became  a  terror  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  It  robbed  the  neighbours  of  their 
pigeons  and  hunted  their  chickens.  One  day  a  little 
boy  came  in  tears  to  say  that  the  cat  had  just  killed 
a  little  pet  rabbit  that  he  was  amusing  himself 
by  bringing  up.  In  short,  without  exaggeration,  a 
whole  series  of  heinous  crimes  could  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  this  one  cat. 

As  my  friend  did  not  wish  any  longer  to  put  up 
with  an  animal  that  made  his  life  a  misery  he 
decided  to  put  an  end  to  its  exploits  and  its  life  to¬ 
gether.  He  rose  early  one  morning,  and,  providing 
himself  with  a  piece  of  cord  hung  the  offender  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  Thinking  that  he  had  thus  got  rid 
of  his  trouble  he  returned  tranquilly  to  his  room. 
But  he  little  knew  the  occult  powers  of  his  tom  cat, 
for  it  found  a  way  to  get  free,  breaking  the  cord  by 
its  struggles,  and  without  turning  a  hair  coolly 
walked  into  the  sitting-room,  where,  to  his  great  sur¬ 
prise,  my  friend  found  him  a  little  later  on, 
luxuriously  lying  on  the  rug  near  the  fire,  fast  asleep, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Continuing  in  his  determination  my  friend  next 
took  steps  to  poison  the  animal.  He  laid  about  some 
pieces  of  poisoned  meat,  which,  with  a  disinterested¬ 
ness  worthy  of  a  bettter  cause,  pussy  left  untouched 
for  his  neighbouring  friends. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  everything  that  a  gardener 
says  about  cats,  but  it  is  said  that  the  first  dark  night 
afterwards  the  cat  was  given  to  a  boatman  who 
rowed  out  to  the  middle  of  the  river  in  his  boat  and 
threw  the  animal  into  the  water  with  a  brick  tied  to 
its  neck.  Neither  the  man  nor  the  boat  were  ever 
heard  of  again,  but  the  cat  came  back. 

My  friend,  discouraged,  did  not  make  any  further 
attempts.  But  one  day  a  travelling  German  band 
stopped  in  the  street  to  play  the  usual  tunes,  such  as 
Die  Wacht  am  Rhein ,  and  other  classical  airs  of  the 
"  Vaterland.”  At  the  sound  of  the  music  pussy 
came  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  when  the  band 
had  left  the  cat  was  found  stretched  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  dead,  killed  (its  owner  affirmed  positively 
that  it  was  so)  by  the  sounds  of  the  music  from 
beyond  the  Rhine. 


Although  my  friend  was  a  truthful  man  I  can 
scarcely  believe  this  story,  and  I  attribute  the  death 
of  the  animal,  which  all  previous  efforts  had  not 
been  able  to  kill,  to  a  passing  vehicle  which  ran  over 
it. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  readers  of  the  Nord 
Horticole  have  never  heard  of  the  cat  which  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  Here  is  the  story  : — 

Some  time  ago  in  a  horticultural  establishment 
that  made  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum  a 
specialty,  and  which  is  managed  by  an  Englishman 
well  known  amongst  French  amateurs,  a  wicked  cat 
had  contracted  the  habit  of  having  a  look  round  at 
various  times. 

The  gardeners,  on  seeing  it,  set  to  work  to  frighten 
it  by  throwing  at  it  pieces  of  broken  pots,  stones, 
sticks  and  an  occasional  half-brick — in  a  word  any 
projectile  which  came  readily  to  hand.  All  this  did 
not  prevent  pussy  from  returning,  for  she  appeared 
to  bear  a  charmed  life,  like  the  old  heroes  who  did 
great  deeds  in  battle,  of  whom  we  read.  Day  after 
day  passed  and  many  were  the  threats  uttered  by 
the  young  gardeners  in  their  wrath  that  the  life  of 
that  cat  should  pay  the  forfeit  for  her  innumerable 
offences. 

One  day  it  became  evident  to  even  the  most 
casual  observer  that  pussy  was  about  to  become  a 
mother,  and  the  event  was  not  long  in  coming  off,  for 
to  the  general  surprise  pussy  was  discovered  one  fine 
day  comfortably  ensconced  under  the  bench  of  a 
greenhouse,  in  company  with  six  or  seven  kittens. 
For  some  time  her  interesting  condition  attracted 
the  benevolent  attentions  of  the  gardeners,  for  they 
looked  after  her  carefully  and  brought  her  milk  to 
drink.  Unfortunately  for  her,  however,  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  forget  her  evil  doings,  or  to  accord 
her  pardon.  Therefore,  in  order  to  keep  her  safely 
a  piece  of  twine  was  tied  carefully  round  her  neck, 
and  the  other  end  passed  round  a  stick  fastened  to 
the  wall,  although  her  wants  were  still  looked  after. 

One  fine  day  the  fastening  of  the  stick  to  the  wall 
gave  way,  and  just  when  they  did  not  dream  of 
watching  her  pussy  ran  nimbly  across  the  nursery 
dragging  after  her  the  string  with  the  piece  of  wood 
at  the  end.  The  gardeners  at  last  perceiving  her 
flight  attempted  to  capture  her  anew,  but  remember¬ 
ing  her  former  wicked  ways  she  scampered  across 
the  open  ground  and  in  the  direction  of  a  wooden 
fence  forming  the  boundary  of  the  nursery.  She 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  spring  over  it,  and 
succeeded,  but  unfortunately  for  her  the  piece  of 
wood  dragging  at  the  end  of  the  string  caught  in  a 
chink  in  the  fence,  and  the  poor  victim,  despite  her 
struggles  and  desperate  efforts  to  get  free  hung 
suspended.  By  the  time  that  the  gardeners  came 
up  death  had  accomplished  its  work,  and  pussy  by 
her  own  act  had  abandoned  the  little  orphans,  which 
were  only  able  to  mourn  their  loss.  So  when  any¬ 
one  speaks  about  cats  at  that  nursery  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  which  rises  to  the  lips  is — Did  you  ever  hear 
tell  of  the  cat  that  committed  suicide  ? — From  the 
French,  by  C.  Harman  Payne  in  "Nord  Horticole,”  July, 
1898. 
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SOCIETIES. 


EXMOUTH  CHRYSANTHEMUM. — October  27 th 
and  28 th. 

The  thirteenth  exhibition  in  connection  with  the 
above  society  took  place  on  the  above  days,  and  was 
in  every  respect  an  unqualified  success.  The  cut 
blooms  were  of  great  size,  and  if  some  few  were 
rather  lax  and  loose  in  appearance,  others  were  of 
unusual  dimensions. 

For  circular  groups  8  ft.  in  diameter,  quality  of 
blooms  to  be  considered,  two  competitors  only 
entered,  the  first  prize  falling  to  General  Rocke, 
Exmouth  (gardener,  Mr.  Pennel),  with  plants  of  great 
vigour  and  blooms  of  large  size.  The  foliage  on  these 
was  of  good  colour  and  perfectly  free  from  rust.  Pride 
of  Madford,  Australian  Gold,  Phoebus,  Chenon  de 
Leche,  and  Madame  Gustave  Henry  were  finely 
developed  flowers.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mrs. 
Greswell  (gardener,  Mr.  Kingscote).  The  blooms  on 
the  group  were  not  up  to  those  in  the  first  prize  lot. 
For  semi-circular  groups  Col.  Lloyd,  Littleham 
(gardener,  Mr.  Hitchcock),  was  first  with  a  nice 
group,  the  second  falling  to  Dr.  Hodgson  (gardener, 
Mr.  Gooding),  and  the  third  to  A.  F.  Terrel  Shapland, 
Esq.,  Witheycombe  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Langdon). 

For  thirty-six  Japanese  cut  blooms  in  not  less  than 


twenty-four  varieties  the  competition  was  keen,  the 
first  prize  falling  to  H.  Hammond-Spencer,  Esq  , 
Teignmouth  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Foster).  Here  were 
large  blooms  of  Australie,  Lady  Byron,  Werther, 
Edith  Tabor,  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Lady  Ridgeway, 
Phoebus,  Mrs.  Mease,  and  Chenon  de  Leche ;  the 
second  fell  to  the  Rev.  G.  Lyon  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Styles),  Mrs.  Mease,  Phoebus,  Australie,  Australian 
Gold,  Madame  Gustave  Henry,  and  Melano  being 
among  his  best.  G.  Yurneaux,  Esq.,  was  third  with 
a  good  lot. 

H.  Hammond-Spencer,  Esq.,  was  first  for  twelve 
Japanese,  his  Charles  Davies  and  Madame  Gustave 
Henry  being  fine  and  well  developed  ;  the  second  fell 
to  the  Rev.  G.  Lyon,  and  the  third  to  G.  Yurneaux. 

The  Rev.  G.  Lyon  was  first  for  twelve  incurves,  in 
which  were  some  flowers  of  good  form,  notably 
Globe  d'Or,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Violet  Tomlin  and  Baron 
Hirsch.  H.  Hammond-Spencer,  Esq.,  was  second, 
having  excellent  blooms  of  Topaze,  Orientale,  Baron 
Hirsch,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Major  Bonnaffin. 

For  eighteen  Japanese,  R.  Gibbons,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  A  May),  was  first,  the  Rev.  H.  Clark 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  Pike),  being  second.  R.  Gibbon, 
Esq  ,  was  first  with  six  blooms  of  Col.  B.  Smith  ; 
and  Rev.  H.  Clark  was  second,  with  Australian  Gold, 
for  blooms  of  any  variety,  not  white.  For  six  white 
blooms  the  Rev.  H.  Clark  was  first  with  three 
blooms  of  Mme.  Carnot  and  three  of  Marquis  de 
Paris.  For  nine  vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  three 
blooms  of  one  colour  in  each,  H.  Hammond- 
Spencer,  Esq.,  was  first  with  very  fine  flowers.  The 
Rev.  G.  Lyon,  Teignmouth,  came  in  second. 

With  an  epergne  Mr.  R.  Pearce  was  first;  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gooding,  second.  For  a  basket  of  cut 
blooms  with  foliage,  Mrs.  Hodgson  was  first  with  a 
very  pretty  basket.  Miss  Apthorpe  was  second.  With 
a  vase  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  and  autumn 
foliage,  Mrs.  Baker  was  well  to  the  front ;  Miss 
Urquhart  coming  in  second.  The  dinner  table 
decoration,  confined  to  ladies,  brought  out  four  com¬ 
petitors,  the  first  prize  being  taken  by  Miss  E.  W. 
Urquhart,  with  a  very  light  arrangement ;  the  second 
prize  fell  to  Mrs.  Baker  with  one  that  was  very 
effective  and  much  admired. 

A  very  fine  lot  of  plants,  cut  blooms,  etc.,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  in  which 
were  blooms  of  many  of  the  newest  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  choice  Carnations,  as  well  as  plants  of 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  full  of  flower. 

A  large  group  of  plants  was  staged  by  Mr.  J. 
Mayne,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  Bicton,  in 
which  were  plants  full  of  flowers  of  Salvia  Pitcherii, 
S.  Bethelii  and  S.  splendens,  besides  Cypripedium 
harrisianum  and  Sedenii,  with  many  blooms  on 
them.  From  the  same  exhibitor  came  a  collection 
of  fruit,  including  Lady  Downes  and  Black  Alicante 
Grapes,  Queen  Pines,  Sutton’s  Scarlet  Melon,  and 
many  Apples  and  Pears,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  being 
the  largest  in  the  show. 

There  was  a  good  number  of  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  Among  the  former  were  Mrs  F.  Stevenson, 
A.  F.  Terrel  Shapland,  Rev.  H.  Clark,  J.  Gordon, 
Esq.,  Mr.  H.  Law  and  Mrs.  Close  being  the  winners, 
and  amongst  Pears,  H.  Clark,  Esq.,  R.  Gibbons,  Esq., 
and  Mrs.  Pinckney.  Mrs.  Greswell’s  Grapes  were 
very  good.  The  first  prize  for  black  Alicantes  was 
taken  by  the  Rev. H. Clark  with  three  bunches  of  large 
size  and  splendid  colour.  Mr.  Matthews  was  second. 
For  three  bunches  of  Muscats,  J.  Gordon,  Esq., 
was  first ;  his  bunches  were  rather  straggling,  but  of 
splendid  colour.  The  Rev.  H.  Clark  was  second. 
For  three  bunches  of  any  other  colour,  Rev.  H. 
Clark  was  first  with  Lady  Downes,  Miss  Pinckney 
being  second. 

Some  good  vegetables  were  entered,  the  first  prize 
for  a  collection  being  taken  by  A.  F.  Terrell  Shap¬ 
land,  Esq.,  in  whose  collection  were  Leeks,  Carrots, 
Celery,  Onions  and  Tomatos  of  very  good  size. 
Miss  Pinckney  was  second.  She  also  had  some  fine 
Carrots,  Onions,  Celery,  &c.  The  hall  was  beauti¬ 
fully  decorated,  and  a  numerous  company  attended. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. — October  2,1st. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  excellent  material 
brought  before  the  floral  committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  held  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  on  Monday  last,  the  31st  ult.  Although 
the  committee  was  in  a  critical  mood,  and  not  likely 
to  pass  anything  but  what  was  really  first-class, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  twelve  certificates  given, 
for  which  see  another  column. 
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Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  sent  three 
dozen  large  show  blooms,  chief  amongst  which  were 
Charming,  Mrs.  Mease,  Miss  Nellie  Pockett, 
Autumn  Glory,  and  Le  Grande  Dragon. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nursery,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  had  three  dozen  large  blooms,  including 
seven  grand  blooms  of  Mrs.  White  Popham,  three 
of  Miss  Nellie  Pockett,  and  a  similar  number  of 
blooms  of  Le  Grande  Dragon.  There  were  also 
sprays  and  plants  of  the  superb  yellow  decorative 
variety,  Mytchett  Beauty. 

Amongst  the  blooms  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Seward,  The 
Firs,  Hanwell,  were  some  nice  samples  of  Fred  Joy 
and  Fair  Maid,  which  the  committee  desired  to  see 
again.  Mr.  N.  Molyneux,  The  Gardens,  Rookes- 
bury  Park,  showed  incurved  John  Miles, and  Japanese 
Jane  Molyneux  and  Mrs.  E.  Sutherland. 

A  table  of  blooms  was  forthcoming  from  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sods,  Swanley,  Kent,  including  Mrs. 
A.  Cross,  Chatsworth,  General  Paquii,  Purple 
Emperor,  and  Topaze  Orientale. 

Mr.  H.  Weeks,  Thrumpton  Hall  Gardens,  Derby, 
had  three  dozen  grand  show  flowers,  four  of  the 
varieties  submitted  receiving  First-class  Certificates 
Mr.  Norman  Davis,  The  Vineries,  Framfield,  has 
purchased  the  stock  of  these  varieties. 

From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Rycroft  Nursery,  Redhill, 
came  three  neat  blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  and  a 
new  seedling  Tom  Barton.  Mr.  W.  Farmer,  gar¬ 
dener  to  H.  P.  Leschellas,  Esq ,  Highams, 
Windlesbam,  sent  six  blooms  of  the  white  sport  from 
Reine  d’Angleterre,  Miss  Mary  Leschellas.  Mr. 
Robert  Owen,  Maidenhead,  had  some  capital  blooms 
of  Britannia,  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  and  the  In¬ 
curved  Thomas  Singleton.  The  latter  was  adjudged 
to  be  too  near  that  well-known  variety  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Kingston  when  taken  on  an  early  bud. 

Some  discussion  took  place  at  the  table  concerning 
the  all-too-common  practice  of  sending  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  table  plants  and  blooms  with  foliage  leaves 
smothered  with  rust.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
committee  should  refuse  to  deal  with  material  thus 
infested,  since  it  was  a  source  of  danger  to  those  of 
the  committee  who  had  collections  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  at  home.  No  active  measures  were, 
however,  taken. 


CROYDON  CHRYSANTHEMUM.— ALizimZw 
xst  and  2nd. 

The  eleventh  autumn  show  of  the  above  society  was 
held  November  ist  and  2nd  in  the  Public  Halls, 
Croydon,  and  a  thoroughly  good  all-round  show  it 
was.  Mr.  W.B.  Beckett,  the  energetic  secretary,  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  excellent  arrangements 
which  were  carried  out  in  time,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everyone.  The  show  was  opened  by  Sidney  G. 
Eldridge,  Esq.,  J.  P.  (Mayor),  who  in  a  well  chosen 
speech  congratulated  the  society  upon  the  excellency 
of  the  show. 

Open  Classes. — The  principal  interest  in  the 
show  was  Class  I.  for  thirty-six  cut  blooms,  Japanese, 
not  less  than  twenty-four  distinct  varieties.  The 
first  position  was  easily  secured  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills, 
gardener  to  Frank  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Coombe  House, 
Croydon.  The  blooms  all  round  were  of  most 
excellent  quality  and  were  well  staged.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Col.  Riccardo,  of  Guildford  (gardener, 
Mr.  H.  Padden) ;  and  the  third  was  taken  by  J. 
Coleman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr. 
King).  There  were  eight  entries  forming  a  grand 
display.  This  is  the  second  time  Mr.  Mills  has  won 
this  handsome  cup,  which  has  to  be  won  three  years 
out  of  five. 

In  the  open  classes  we  have  seen  better  groups. 
The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  E.  Dove,  gardener  to  H. 
E.  LoDg,  Esq  ,  Bickley  Hall.  Mr.  C.  Lane,  gardener 
to  E.  H.  Coles,  Esq.,  Caterham,  was  second  ;  and 
the  third  award  went  to  C.  Pardleys,  Esq.,  Southern 
Road.  Specimen  plants  were  not  up  to  the  average. 
Table  plants  were  well  shown,  competition  being 
keen.  Mr.  Lane  secured  the  premier  award. 

In  the  class  for  cut  blooms  of  twelve  Japanese, 
white,  Mr.  E.  Mills,  gardener  to  Frank  Lloyd,  Esq  , 
was  first.  For  a  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  King 
was  an  easy  winner  with  a  good  arrangement. 
Grapes  were  very  indifferent ;  we  really  expected  to 
see  much  better.  Apples  and  Pears  were  well 
shown,  competition  being  keen  in  most  of  the  classes. 

Gardeners  and  Amatuers.— These  showed  well. 
Mr.  Munro,  gardener  to  J.  L.  Bucknall,  Esq  , 
Longley  Court,  Beckenham,  had  the  best  twelve 
incurves;  while  Mr.  Mills,  gardener  to  Frank  Lloyd, 


Esq.,  had  the  premier  eighteen  Japanese  blooms. 

Potatos  were  well  shown.  Good  examples  and 
close  competition  were  in  strong  evidence.  The 
collection  of  Vegetables,  twelve  varieties,  brought 
some  splendid  competition,  the  first  prize  going  to  A. 
Hornsby,  gardener  to  H.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Coombe  Farm. 
Mr.  Robinson,  gardener  to  W.  Williams,  Esq  ,  was 
second;  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  gardener  to  A.  Crowleyi 
Esq.,  came  in  third.  Other  vegetables,  such  as 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Cabbages,  Leeks,  Onions,  and 
Celery  were  shown  in  fair  condition. 

Honorary  Exhibits. — These  added  considerable 
interest  to  the  show.  Messrs.  LaiDg  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  showed  a  grand  collection  of  fruit  including  all 
the  best  Apples,  put  up  in  their  well-known  artistic 
manner.  They  also  showed  some  grand  pot  Vines, 
miscellaneous  flowering  plants,  &c.  The  whole  of  the 
vast  stage  was  also  decorated  by  them  in  a  most  taste¬ 
ful  manner.  Stately  Palms,  Dracaenas,  and  various 
foliage  and  flowering  plants  were  arranged  with 
telling  effect.  Mrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  also 
showed  a  grand  collection  of  Apples,  beautifully 
arranged.  These  made  a  grand  and  imposing 
display.  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  Croydon,  showed  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Apples  and  cut  Begonia  flowers. 

Messrs.  Stanley-Mobbs  &  Ashton,  of  Southgate, 
showed  several  plants  of  the  lovely  Laelia  pumila, 
well  flowered  and  in  most  excellent  varieties.  Floral 
designs,  cut  flowers,  &c.,  were  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
Anstey,  Nurseryman,  West  Norwood,  and  were  much 
admired. 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  giving  further  details  of 
this  most  excellent  and  well-managed  show.  We 
trust  the  public  came  forward  and  supported  it  in  a 
manner  encouraging  to  its  management. 


The  Cleaning  of  Glasshouses.  — Having  had  charge 
of  some  glasshouses  for  several  years  close  to  a  busy 
railway  station  I  find  nothing  removes  the  smoke 
deposit  from  the  engines,  which  settles  on  the  glass,  so 
effectually  as  Brook's  Monkey  Brand  Soap  or  Sapolio. 
It  is  no  use  trying  to  wash  the  glass  ;  but  procure  a 
cake  of  the  soap  and  rub  it  on  to  a  wet  cloth  ;  then 
apply  it  to  the  glass.  Rub  three  or  four  panes  and 
then  polish  off  with  a  dry  cloth.  It  is  rather  a  slow 
process  ;  but  a  handy  man  can  do  a  lot  in  a  day. 
Probably  this  method  will  suit  your  correspondent, 
Z.  Y.  X.,  p.  no. —  Wm.  Wilkinson. 

Fairy  Rings  Killing  Grass.— C.  F.  Wood:  The 
phenomena  known  as  fairy  rings  are  produced  by 
several  species  of  Agaric,  notably  Agaricus  (Maras- 
mius)  oreades,  A.  gambosus  and  A.  arvensis  ;  but  it 
is  easier  to  say  what  causes  the  formation  of  the 
rings,  and  to  explain  the  method  of  their  develop¬ 
ment,  than  to  give  a  receipt  for  their  total  destruction. 
You  will  notice  that  the  Agarics  develop  tbeir  fruits 
only  at  the  circumference  of  the  ring  and  that  the 
grass  is  greener  along  this  line  than  elsewhere,  the 
richness  of  the  grass  being  due  to  the  decay  of  the 
Agarics  there,  and  more  decidedly,  perhaps,  to  the 
chemical  changes  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  fungi, 
and  the  release  of  plant  food  from  the  vegetable 
matter  upon  which  the  Agarics  are  living.  The  soil 
would  be  all  the  poorer  the  following  year  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  the  said  vegetable  matter.  Now 
it  seems  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  anything 
that  would  kill  the  Mycelium  of  the  fungi  without 
killing  the  grass  at  the  same  time.  By  way  of 
experiment,  it  might  be  worth  while  lifting  a  thin 
layer  of  turf,  2  ft.  wide,  and  just  outside  the  ring  of 
Agarics.  A  good  dressing  of  gas  lime  might  be 
applied  to  the  bare  soil  and  then  dug  into  it.  The 
turf  might  then  be  relaid  loosely  and  left  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  before  being  beaten  down  firmly.  The 
gas  lime  might  destroy  the  mycelium  of  the  Agarics, 
which  every  year  pushes  its  way  into  fresh  soil.  The 
soil  or  turf  inside  the  rings,  where  the  grass  is  dead, 
might  be  lightly  picked  up  with  a  fork  and  a  good 
dressing  given  of  a  compost  consisting  of  old  potting 
bench  soil,  leaf  mould,  and  well-rotted  farmyard 
manure.  Sow  fresh  grass  seed  and  allow  it  to  ger¬ 
minate  and  grow  till  spriog  when  the  soil  may  be 
rolled  down  firmly.  This  might  be  repeated  once  a 
year  if  necessary  till  the  soil  recovers  its  fertility. 

Apple  Tree  Bleeding. — 0.  H. :  If  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  opening  at  the  base  of  your  tree,  from  which 
small  chips  of  wood  like  sawdust  are  being  ejected 
as  well  as  liquid  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
cause.  It  would  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  grub 
of  one  or  other  of  two  moths,  that  is,  if  the  hole  is 
of  some  size.  This  would  be  the  grub  either  of  the 
Wood  Leopard  Moth  (Zeuzera  Aesculi)  or  of  the 
Goat  Moth  (Cossus  ligniperda).  Not  only  are  these 
grubs  highly  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  but  they  may 
cause  the  death  of  the  tree,  or  at  least  enable  the 
wind  to  break  the  head  off  if  the  grubs  are  not  de¬ 
stroyed.  A  convenient  way  of  setting  to  work  would 
be  to  get  a  piece  of  wire,  pretty  strong,  but  suffi¬ 
ciently  pliable  to  be  pushed  into  the  hole  in  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  One  end  of  the  wire  should  be  straight 
and  the  other  slightly  hooked  at  the  end.  With  the 


latter  you  could  clear  out  the  chips  of  wood  from 
the  hole,  and,  perhaps,  pull  out  the  grub.  If  you 
do  not  succeed  by  the  latter  method  you  might  be 
able  to  destroy  the  grub  by  piercing  it  with  the 
straight  end  of  the  wire.  Another  method  would  be 
to  make  a  half  cup  at  the  mouth  of  the  burrow  by 
means  of  a  lump  of  plastic  clay.  Then  pour  in  a 
quantity  of  chloroform,  and  quickly  cover  the  opening 
with  the  clay.  If  the  experiment  is  successful  the 
grub  will  very  soon  die.  Be  careful  not  to  inhale 
the  fumes  of  the  chloroform.  The  hole  in  the  tree 
might  be  tightly  closed  the  following  day  by  means 
of  putly.  The  tree  will  outgrow  the  injury  if  the 
hole  is  only  of  moderate  dimensions  inside  the 
trunk. 

Names  of  Plants. — Burglifield :  The  Cypripedium 
is  the  typical  form  of  C.  insigne  ;  the  red  and  yellow 
flowers  are  those  of  Pitcairnia  Altensteinii. — D.  C. : 

1,  Colchicum  autumnale  ;  2,  Amaryllis  Belladonna  ; 

3,  Hamamelis  virginica. — R.  C.  W. :  1,  Polygonum 
affine;  2,  Aster  Novae-Angliae  roseus ;  3,  Coton- 
easter  Simonsii ;  4,  Ligustrum  vulgare ;  5,  Comus 
sanguinea. — H.  J.:  1,  Laelia  Perrinii;  2,  Laelia 
pumila  ;  3,  Oncidium  Forbesii. —  W.  J. :  1,  Retinos- 
pora  obtusa ;  2,  Cupressus  sempervirens ;  3, 

Cupressus  nutkaensis  (Thujopsis  borealis  is  only  a 
synonym)  ;  4,  Sequoia  sempervirens  ;  5,  Thujopsis 
dolobrata  ;  6.  Thuya  occidentalis. — M.C.:  1,  Erica 
vagans  ;  2,  Daboecia  polifolia  ;  3,  Daboecia  polifolia 
alba;  4,  Arbutus  Unedo;  5,  Viburnum  Tinus  ;  6, 
Berberis  Aquifolium.  —  A.  C. :  1,  Fuchsia  gracilis 
vaiiegata ;  2,  Fuchsia  thymifolia ;  3,  Pelargonium 
denticulatum ;  4,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  minus  ;  5, 
Adiantum  formosum. — Subscriber  ,  1,  Callicarpa  pur¬ 
purea  ;  2,  Retinospora  squarrosa ;  3,  Retinospora 
plumosa  ;  4,  Cupressus  macrocarpa  ;  5,  Cotoneaster 
microphylia.  —  W.  F.  :  1,  Lamium  maculatum 

auteum  ;  2,  Cotoneaster  microphylia  ;  3,  Juniperus 
sabina,  a  strong  growing  variety. —  Wm.  Craik  :  Vir¬ 
ginian  Poke  Weed  or  Red-ink  Plant  (Phytolacca  de- 
candra). — Querist,  Cornwall:  1,  Simon's  Cotoneaster 
(Cotoneaster  Simonsii)  ;  2,  Roast  Beef  Plant  (Iris 
foetidissima). 

Fruits  to  Name — A.R.T. ;  Pears — 1,  decayed; 

2,  Duchess  d’Angouleme ;  3,  decayed ;  Bergamotte 

Esperen ;  5,  Glout  Morceau  ;  6,  decayed ;  7,  Ne 
Plus  Meuris;  8,  Winter  Nelis  ;  9,  Beurre  Diel ;  10, 
Thompson’s;  ri,  Vicar  of  Winkfield ;  12  and  13, 
decayed  ;  14,  Glout  Morceau  ;  15,  Van  Mons  Leon 
Leclerc ;  16,  quite  decayed;  17,  Beurre  Ranee.— 
Wm.  Mason  :  Apples — 1,  3,  7,  and  9,  not  known  ;  2, 
Hanwell  Souring  ;  4,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  5, 

Royal  Russet;  6,  Bess  Pool;  8,  Mank’s  Codlin.— 
J.  G.  :  Apples — 1,  KiDg  of  the  Pippins;  2,  Colonel 
Vaughan  ;  3,  Red  Autumn  Colville  ;  4,  Cox’sOrange 
Pippin;  6,  Pott’s  Seedling;  7,  Waltham  Abbey 
Seedling  ;  8,  New  Hawthornden  ;  9,  Cox’s  Pomona  ; 
10,  Blenheim  Orange. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 
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Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Priori, 


1.  d.  >.  4. 

Apples  ...per  bushel  26  60 

Filberts  per  100  lbs  40  0  00 

Cobs  . 40  0  42  o 

Grapes,  per  ib .  08  16 

Pine-apples 

—St.  Mlohael's  each  36  76 

Strawberries  per  lb. 

Black  Currants,  per 

half  sieve  00  00 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Red  Currants,  per  00  00 
half  sieve 
Cherries,  per  half 

sieve  00  00 
Raspberries, per  cwt.  00  00 
Ripe  Gooseberries, 

per  halt  sieve  00  00 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1.  d.  1.  d. 

ArtlchokesG  lobe  dor.  20  40 
Asparagus, per  bundle  30  80 
Beans,  French,  per 

per  lb.  0916 

Beet . per  doren  1  0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

per  half  sieve  10  16 
Cabbages  ...  per  dor.  1013 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  20  30 

Celery . per  bundle  10  16 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  26  36 
Endive,  French,  dor.  16  20 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bunch  0  3 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  10  30 
Lettnces  ...per  doren  13  16 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  1  S 

Onions . per  bnnoh  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bnnch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  doren  10  13 
Seakale...per  basket  16  20 
Small  salad,  punnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  20  30 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  10 

Turnips  ....per  bun.  0  3 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  j.  i. 
mm  Lilies,  isblms.  3040 
sparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  030 
ouvardlas,  per  bun,  06  08 
arnatlons  doz.blms.  1  c  20 
„  doz.  bun.  40  80 
uoharls  ...per  doz  30  40 
ardenias  ...per  doz  10  20 
eranlum,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  40  60 
ilium  longlflorem 

per  doz.  40  50 
lly  of  the  Valley  doz. 

sprays  10  20 
[prguerltes,  ia  bun.  16  30 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

MaidenhalrFern,i3bs.4  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  16  30 
Orohlds,  doz.  blooms  10  80 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  30  60 
Red  Roses,  per  doz.  10  10 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  06  10 
,,  Tea, white,  doz.  10  20 

,,  Perle  .  10  20 

,,  Safrauo  .  10  30 

„  (English), 

Pink  Roses,  doz .  10  20 

Smllax,  per  bunch  ...16  20 
Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms  . 04  06 


—Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1.  d.  1.  d. 

ArborVltae.per  doz.  12  0  36  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  o  36  0 

„  speoimen  5  0  10  0 
Diaoaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  o  30  0 
Dracaena  viridls.doz.  90180 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  t  o  18  o 
Evsrgreens.lnvar.doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  on  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  f  r 
Ficus  elastica,  each  10  50 
Foliage  Flants,  var., 

each  1  a  50 


f.  d.  t.  d 

Ivy  Geraniums, 

per  doz.  40  60 
Lillum  Harrissii, 

per  pot  1  20 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz. 4  0  9  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  go 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  0  15  0 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums  ...  8  0  10  o 

Scarlets  per  doz .  3040 
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Who  distributed  the  three  best  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 

which  stood  at  the  top  of  Mr.  Molyneux’s  audit  in  the  “Journal  of  Horticulture  ”  last  spring,  viz., 

G.  J.  Warren,  Lady  Hanham,  and  Julia  Scaramanga?  Why,  WELLS. 

who  distributed  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Nellie  Pockett,  John  Pockett,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Pride  of 

Stokell  and  Mrs.  Barks  ?  Why,  WELLS.  Who  will  distribute  Lord  Ludlow,  another  grand  Australian 
seedling  of  Mr.  Pockett’s,  also  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  the  grandest  of  all  the  grand  Crimson  ’Mums  this 
season:  may  well  be  termed  Crimson  Madame  Carnot?  Why,  WELLS. 

Who  will  publish  the  Best  Book  on  ’Mums  ever  written, 

giving  the  best  photographs,  and  other  information  re  the  Fungus,  and  other  useful  and  injurious 
insect  pests,  with  modes  of  destroying  them  ?  Why,  WELLS. 

This  book  will  be  ready  middle  of  January ,  1899.  Cloth  bound  1/6  each,  post  free. 


Catalogues  ready.  Post  Free,  from 

"W.  WELLS,  EABI-S  WOOL,  STJBBBT. 


NEW  HINTS 

—  FOR  — 

FRUIT  GROWERS. 


“  J  Year's  fort  on  a  Kent  Fruit  Farm.” 

II-  Post  Free  from  the  Publishers, 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  CO.,  Maidstone. 


ESTABLISHED  25  YEARS. 


LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY ! 

Retarded  Crowns  for  immediate  delivery. 

Non-retarded  Crowns  for  October  and 
November  delivery. 

AUo  large  quantities  of  one  and  two  years  Crowns 
for  planting  out,  of  the  true  large  aowering  variety  grown  here 
at  Dersingham.  Ditto.,  of  the  French  variety,  Fortin,  i,  2 
and  3  years  Crowns,  and  striped  leaved  variety. 

It  you  want  the  best  of  everything  in  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  ask 
me  for  particulars,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  bottom 
prices  by  return  of  post. 

T.  JANNOCH, 

Lily  Grower  by  Royal  Warrant, 

Dersingham,  Norfolk. 


CANNELL’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

COME  AND  SEE 

An  enormous  amount  of  evidence  confirming  our  special 
system  (first  adopted  and  recommended  by  us)  ol  propagating 
from  properly  prepared  stock,  from  pure,  clean,  healthy,  open- 
field  grown  stocks,  free  from  fungi,  has  come  to  light,  and  Is 
still  coming,  proving  more  and  more  that  ours  are  far  the  best, 
the  key  to  success,  and  win  more  victories  than  perhaps  all 
others  put  together. 

Please  remember  our  forte  and  aim  is  stock  of  the  best 
quality,  carrying  satisfaction  all  over  the  world. 

The  following  is  unmistakable 

MR.  H.  ADAM,  Hon.  Sec., 

Dunedin  Chrysanthemum  Club, 

Sept.  13th,  1898.  New  Zealand. 

We  received  the  Chrysanthemums.  I  am  instructed  by 
my  committee  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  liberal 
treatment.  The  plants  arrived  in  splendid  condition,  only 
two  died  out  of  the  forty- four. 

Forward  me  your  catalogues,  as  you  can  rely  on  orders. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  Swanley,  Kent. 


“  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  ot  man.”— Bacon. 


PHILIP  lejecr£rynu’s 

FRUIT  TREES, ROSETREES 

And  CARNATIONS  are  properly  packed  free  of 
cost,  and  promptly  delivered,  car.  paid. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Before  ordering,  every  reader  of  this  paper  should  write  for 
my  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  contains  carefully  prepared 
selections  and  descriptions  of  toe  best  varieties,  with 
elaborate  explanations  and  illustrations  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  methods  ot  growing  them. 

THE  JERSEY  1  £  D  ®  E  V 
NURSERIES,  $  £  H  $  £  I  . 


THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  in  the 

WORLD.— 12  acres  of  Roses.  100,000  grand  plants  to 
select  from.  40  choice  Dwarf  Perpetuais  for  21s.  20  choice 

Standards  or  Half-Standards  for  21s.  Purchaser’s  selection, 
50  Dwarfs,  unnamed,  12s.  6d.  The  following  are  my  selection, 
carriage  free  :  12  choice  Teas  and  Noisettes,  gs. ;  6  Marechal 
Niels,  5s. ;  12  choice  Climbing,  7s, ;  12  best  Hybrid  Perpetuais, 
dwarfs,  7s. ;  6  lovely  Yellow  Roses,  5s. ;  6  Gloire  de  Dijous, 
4s.  6d. ;  6  beautiful  Fairy  Roses,  4s. ;  6  chc  ice  Moss  Roses,  4s. ; 
6  old-fashioned  Roses,  4s. ;  6  crimson  Monthly  Roses,  3s.  6d. ; 
6  pink  Monthly  Roses  2s.  6d. ;  6  white  Monthly  Roses.  3s.  6d. ; 
6  quick-growing  Climbing  Roses,  2s.  6d. ;  12  Sweet  Briers,  3s. 
All  for  Cash  with  Order.  Thousands  ot  Testimonials.  Cata¬ 
logues  free. 


JAMES  WALTERS,  ROSE  GROWER,  EXETER. 


For  Market  and  Private  Growers. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  Post-free. 

I  fiHEAL  &  CONS 

If  |  U  CRAWLEY,  SUSSEX. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER.  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  NOV.  12th,  1898. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  November  13th.— Chrysanthemum  Shows  (1  day)  : 
Lrscard  ;  (2  days) :  Chester,  Leeds,  Paxton,  Stilling,  Folke¬ 
stone  and  District,  Belfast,  Great  Yarmouth,  and  Ipswich  ; 
(3  da, s) :  York. 

Wednesday,  November  16th.— Chrysanthemum  Shows  (2 
days) :  Ascot, Sunninghill.Sunningdale  and  District,  Bristol, 
Banbury,  Hull,  Tonbridge,  Lewes,  Faversham  and 
Chippenham. 

Thursday,  November  17th. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  (1  day) : 
Aylesbury;  (2  days) :  Lincoln;  (3  days):  Scottish  He  rd- 
culrural  Society,  R.B.  and  H.S.  of  Manchester,  and 
Norwich. 

Friday,  November  i8tii. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  (1  day): 
Broughton-ic-Furness,  Wrexham  ;  (2  days):  Stockport,  and 
Bolton. 

Saturday,  November  19th. -Chrysanthemum  Shows  (1  day): 
Arbroath,  and  Bailey. 


Whe  N.  C.  S.  Chrysanthemum  Show. — 
The  general  expression  of  opinion  is 
that  the  great  autumn  competition  and 
fete  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  that  opened  on  Tuesday  last  is 
another  gigantic  and  almost  unqualified 
success.  Some  declare  that  it  is  the  best 
show  that  has  been  held  since  the  Jubilee 
year  of  the  society  ;  others  think  that  it  is 
fully  equai  to  the  standard  in  quality 
though  not  in  quantity.  Though  there 
was  a  falling  away  in  some  particular 
items,  this  was  fully  made  up  in  other 
directions.  In  any  case,  the  show,  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  we  go  to  press,  is  a  thoroughly 
representative  and  most  attractive  one  ; 
and  the  great  body  of  visitors  from  far  and 
near  fully  attest  their  appreciation  of  the 
same.  Where  is  the  rust  concerning 
which  there  was  such  an  outcry  about  a 
month  ago  ?  “  Left  at  home,”  someone 


may  reply.  Granting  that  it  can  be  left 
there,  Chrysanthemum  shows  have  com¬ 
paratively  little  to  fear  from  its  existence. 
It  is  not  a  deadly  disease  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  Potato  blight ;  because  in  that  case 
the  whole  plant  body  collapses  more  or  less 
completely,  whereas  neither  stems  nor 
flowers  of  the  Chrysanthemum  are  appreci¬ 
ably,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the  rust.  In  any 
case  there  is  no  falling  away  in  the  size  or 
quality  of  the  blooms,  so  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  rust  can  be  left  at 
home.  Taking  into  consideration  also  the 
extraordinary  heat  and  drought  of  the 
past  summer  we  have  ample  evidence  that 
the  British  gardener  can  meet  all  emergen¬ 
cies  when  he  determines  to  keep  up  his 
favourite  flowers  to  the  wonted  standard. 

The  size,  quality  and  colours  of  the  cut 
blooms  were  in  most  cases  remarkable ; 
and  the  unusually  clear  sky  at  this  period 
of  the  year  showed  up  everything  to  the 
best  advantage,  while  at  the  same  time 
greatly  contributing  largely  to  the  comfort 
of  the  thousands  assembled  to  do  homage 
to  the  queen  of  autumn  flowers.  The 
prizes  offered  for  circular  groups  of  pot 
plants  of  Chrysanthemums  only  brought 
three  entries,  and  while  a  desire  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  more  might  have  been  forth¬ 
coming,  there  was  no  dissatisfaction  with  the 
quality  of  the  flowers,  nor  with  the  effective 
arrangement.  Circular  groups  where  the 
public  can  pass  all  round  them  leave  little 
room  for  variation  in  design,  as  all  sides 
must  appear  alike.  The  conical  form  also 
affords  the  best  opportunity  for  making  an 
effective  display  in  the  space  at  command. 
Trained  specimens  were  not  all  up  to  the 
leading  exhibits  of  former  years,  hut  that 
no  doubt  was  due  to  the  competition  being 
chiefly  taken  up  by  younger  hands.  Some 
of  the  old  veterans  at  this  method  of 
culture  were  absent,  particularly  the 
champion  from  Leyton,  Essex.  It  can 
hardly  be  detrimental  to  the  cause  to  have 
younger  men  trying  their  hand  at  this  kind 
of  work.  The  best  bloom  in  the  show  was 
G.  J.  Warren,  or  the  yellow  Madame 
Carnot,  which  is  a  singular  commentary 
upon  the  total  failure  of  some  growers  of  it 
this  season,  not  through  rust,  but  to  the 
best  of  our  belief  from  overfeeding.  Mrs. 
W.  Mease,  the  primrose  sport  from 
Madame  Carnot,  was  also  in  very  fine  form 
and  true  to  colour.  During  a  hurried  and 
imperfect  inspection  we  noted  some  very 
promising  new  varieties,  including  Sir 
Herbert  Kitchener,  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith, 
Master  H.  Tucker,  R.  Hooper-Pearson,  &c. 

The  fruit  and  vegetables  added  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  the  show  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  miscellaneous  exhibits 
were  an  important  feature  of  it,  particularly 
the  two  groups  for  which  Gold  Medals 
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were  awarded.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  confined 
himself  chiefly  to  Chrysanthemums ;  and 
he  again  set  up  a  huge  and  imposing 
group  of  a  form  entirely  different  from  any 
that  he  has  hitherto  shown  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium.  This  was  acknowledged  by 
the  visitors.  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
had  a  huge  and  varied  group  upon  which 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  thought 
must  have  been  expended.  Besides 
Chrysanthemums,  such  seasonable  subjects 
as  Heaths,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Carnations,  &c.,  played  a 
prominent  part.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons  devoted  their  space  to  a  grand  display 
of  Chrysanthemums,  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
and  Cannas.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son  had  Orchids,  Bouvardias,  Heaths,  &c., 
in  fine  form.  The  Dahlias  shown  by 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  were  marvellous 
for  the  8th  of  November. 

- »l»  — 

The  Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum  Show  is  to  be  held 
on  the  23rd  and  24th  inst.,  instead  of  the  25th  and 
26th,  owing  to  a  hitch  in  regard  to  the  place  where 
the  show  was  to  have  been  held,  that  having  to  be 
changed  also. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.— We  are 
asked  to  state  that  the  committee  of  the  above  institu¬ 
tion  have  been  obliged  to  remove  their  offices  from 
50,  Parliament  Street,  to  175,  Victoria  Street,  to 
which  address,  in  future,  all  communications  should 
be  sent. 

Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show. — This  exhibition 
of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  which  takes 
place  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  instant,  promises  to 
be  a  great  success,  which  may  be  expected  from  the 
spirited  management,  and  the  liberal  prizes  offered. 
The  prize  money  totals  up  to  over  £400  in  cash,  with 
a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze 
Medals  and  many  handsome  prizes  in  plate,  &c., 
which  should  surely  tempt  competitors.  The  two 
leading  prizes  are  the  City  prizes  amounting  in 
value  to  /80  in  five  prizes,  and  the  prize  for  thirty- 
six  Japanese  blooms  of  /15,  £ 10 ,  £8  and  £5.  We 
hope  the  financial  success  which  this  show  deserves 
will  be  achieved. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association. — This  mutual 
improvement  association  meets  once  a  month  all  the 
year  round  for  the  reading  of  papers  on  horticultural 
subjects,  and  discussing  the  same.  In  order  to 
encourage  the  writers  of  papers  a  Silver  Medal  was 
offered  for  competition,  open  to  all  members,  by  J.  A. 
Stark,  Esq.,  Ferndale,  Invergowrie,  for  an  essay  on 
any  subject  bearing  on  horticulture.  The  essays 
had  to  be  sent  in  on  the  1st  October  last,  and  since 
then  the  papers  have  been  examined  and  their  merits 
compared.  The  Silver  Medal  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
John  Greig,  1,  Roslin  Terrace,  Dundee,  for  an  essay 
on  “  The  Cultivation  of  the  Fancy  Pansy.”  Mr. 
John  Machar,  Corona  Gardens,  West  Ferry,  Dundee 
was  declared  a  good  second  for  a  paper  on  the 
"  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum,”  which  was 
practical  and  up-to-date. 

Juno  Cycles. — At  the  Crystal  Palace  National  Cycle 
Show,  November  r8th  to  26th,  1898,  the  1899 
models  of  these  well-kno  wn  machines  will  be  on  view 
in  the  centre  transept,  towards  the  North  end,  at 
stand  No.  51,  and  will  include  several  novelties  and 
improvements.  A  new  back  wheel  adjustment  will 
be  shown  which,  while  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired  on 
the  score  of  reliability,  permits  the  removal  and 
replacement  of  the  wheel  in  sixty  seconds,  the  chain 
not  needing  to  be  unfastened.  The  frames  of  Juno’s 
are  now  constructed  of  a  steel  tubing  of  a  special 
manufacture.  The  tube  is  manufactured  in  the 
exact  required  lengths  at  the  outset,  and  thickened 
gradually  from  the  centre  towards  each  end.  It  is 
then  strongest  where  there  is  most  strain  and  does 
away  with  all  need  for  inside  liners  (samples  of  the 
tubing  will  be  shown),  strength  is  immensely 
increased,  and  weight  proportionately  saved.  Juno's, 
both  ladies  and  gent’s  mounts  at  £10  10s  ,  £12  12s., 
and  £14  14s.,  will  be  leading  features  of  1899,  and 
will  be  thoroughly  high  grade  mounts  at  these 
popular  prices.  The  Metrpolitan  Machinists’  Co. 
are  evidently  as  determined  as  ever  to  be  second  to 
none  in  point  of  quality  and  prices. 


The  South  Shields  Chrysanthemum  Society  has 
decided  not  to  hold  a  show  this  year. 

The  Olive  and  Lemon  Plantations  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Mentone  were  completely  destroyed  by  a 
terrible  hailstorm  on  the  30th  ult.  The  hailstones 
weighed  thirty  to  fifty  grammes  each,  and  no  such 
storm  has  taken  place  before  within  living  memory. 

A  Great  Naturalist. — In  referring  to  botanical 
works  or  dictionaries,  we  often  find  the  name  of 
Theophrastus  linked  with  much  of  our  ancient  plant 
lore.  "  He  was  a  famous  Greek  philosopher 
and  naturalist,  born  371  years  before  Christ  our 
Lord.  He  succeeded  Aristotle — another  great 
naturalist — at  Athens,  and  composed  a  number  of 
works  concerning  plants,  stones,  and  other  natural 
objects.  He  had  a  vast  knowledge  of  mankind.” — 
Harrison,  D. 

A  strange  form  of  Cattleya  Flower. — We  have  seen 
a  carefuly  prepared  drawing  of  a  Cattleya  in  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  Stanley-Mobbs  &  Ashton,  of 
Southgate,  N.  It  is  a  peloried  form  of  what  seems 
to  be  Cattleya  intermedia,  in  which  the  petals  have 
assumed  the  form  of  the  lip  with  the  exception  that 
the  basal  lobes  are  not  folded  inwards  so  as  to  form 
a  tube,  but  are  spread  out  flat.  The  terminal  lobe 
of  the  lip  so  characteristic  of  C.  intermedia  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  formed  at  the  apices  of  these  metamorphosed 
petals,  but  the  latter  are  further  disguised  by  a 
darker  blotch  of  colour  at  the  apex,  running  down  to 
the  claw  in  a  narrower  band.  At  present  the  plant 
is  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  it  is  being  kept  till  it 
attains  some  vigour  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
bring  it  home. 

Polygonium  vacciniaefolium. — The  conical  mound 
of  this  beautiful  species  in  the  alpine  garden  of  the 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  has  been 
grand  for  some  weeks  during  the  past  autumn.  The 
isolated  mound  is  about  4  ft.  high,  and  the  whole  of 
the  soil  is  covered  with  the  creeping,  leafy  stems  of 
the  plant,  but  flowers  were  most  abundantly  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  southern  or  sunny  aspect  of  the  mound. 
There  is  every  reason  why  this  plant  should  be 
much  more  extensively  cultivated  than  it  is.  On  the 
more  elevated  and  sunny  exposures  of  the  rockery 
this  would  be  at  home  ;  but  moderately  moist  posi¬ 
tions  should  be  selected  for  it  in  dry  districts.  The 
lance-shaped  leaves  are  amongst  the  neatest  we  have 
in  the  genus  ;  and  the  stems  being  creeping,  they 
allow  the  flower  stems  to  rise  just  above  the 
foliage. 

Provincial  Excursion  to  the  National  Show.— Not  so 
many  years  ago  it  used  to  be  said,  with  a  great  deal 
of  gusto  by  people  who  sometimes  had  nothing  to 
talk  about,  that  the  Eastern  Counties  were  a  day 
behind  the  fair.  Indeed,  Punch  once  had  a  go  at  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  which,  once  upon  a  time, 
started  from  Shoreditch  instead  of  from  Liverpool 
Street,  and  the  tale  was  something  like  this  : — "  An 
individual  from  rural  Kent  had  had  the  trepidity  to 
actually  take  a  railway  ticket  on  the  train  at  Shore¬ 
ditch  to  travel  into  Suffolk,  and  he  had  not  since 
been  heard  of.”  The  tale  was  evidently  meant  to 
point  the  moral  of  the  pre-historic  kind  of  neighbour¬ 
hoods  that  one  might  expect  to  reach  in  those  good 
old  days  on  a  trip  to  the  Eastern  Counties.  It  has, 
however,  been  left  to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Co.,  whose  rise  and  progress  has  been  a  matter  of 
comment  for  some  years  past,  to  extend  to  its  country 
districts  facilities  for  cheap  and  fast  travelling  to  the 
metropolis  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  Autumn 
Festival  of  the  N.C.S.,  at  Westminster.  Members 
and  other  friends  residing  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and 
Essex  could  reach  London  on  the  morning  of  the 
gth  by  9  o'clock  at  special  cheap  fares,  which  calcu¬ 
late  out  about  three  miles  for  id.  Those  who  could 
not  start  so  soon  could  travel  by  a  later  express 
reaching  London  at  10  30  a.m.,and  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  this  Railway  Co.  has  once  more  taken  the 
lead  in  a  matter  which  ought  certainly  to  induce  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  to  organise  ex¬ 
cursion  facilities  on  all  the  main  lines  running  into 
the  metropolis.  After  that  august  body  has  finally 
succeeded  in  settling  among  themselves  that  the 
majority  will  and  always  must  govern.it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  there  will  be  sights  as  well  as  sites  to 
look  after,  with  more  likelihood  of  more  practical 
good  to  its  membership  of  the  society  itself,  and  to 
an  edified  public. — Grp. 


Ripe  Strawberries  have  quite  recently  been 
gathered  in  the  open  air  at  Hampton-on-Thames. 

Alnus  nitida,  a  Western  Himalayan  species  of 
Alder, has  been  flowering  since  the  middle  of  October 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Our  native  species,  A. 
glutinosa,  does  not  flower  till  March  and  April, 
though  the  male  and  female  catkins  have  been  well 
advanced  for  some  time. 

Technical  Education  in  Broughty  Ferry. — A  series  of 
twelve  lectures  is  to  be  delivered  in  the  Art  Room, 
Grove  Academy,  Broughty  Ferry,  Dundee,  under 
the  combined  auspices  of  the  Committee  of  Techni¬ 
cal  Education  and  the  Broughty  Ferry  Horticultural 
Association,  both  of  the  same  place.  The  first 
lecture,  "  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,”  was  given  on  the  2nd  inst.  by  Mr.  M.  Temple, 
Carron  House  Gardens,  Falkirk.  Mr.  David 
Storrie,  Nurseryman,  Dundee,  follows  next  at 
intervals  of  a  week,  with  “  Botany  and  its  Relation  to 
Gardening,”  "  Plants  and  their  Relation  to  the  Soil,” 
and  "  Manures  and  their  Relations  to  the  Plant.” 
Mr.  James  Aimer,  teacher,  Dundee,  follows  with 
"  The  History  of  a  Leaf.”  Mr.  A.  C.  Cameron, 
Binrock  Gardens,  Dundee,  will  speak  on  "  High- 
class  Vegetable  Culture  ”  on  the  7th  December.  A 
week  after,  Mr.  Matthew  Todd,  Art  Florist  and 
Decorator,  Edinburgh,  will  deal  with  "  The  Art  of 
Floral  Decoration  ”  on  December  14th,  and  a  week 
afterwards,  Mr.  David  Ireland,  Douglas  Terrace, 
Broughty  Ferry,  will  deal  with  ”  Plants  and  Flowers 
as  Revealed  by  the  Camera."  On  January  4th,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Innes,  M.A.,  Grove  Academy,  Broughty 
Ferry,  will  treat  of  the  "  Formation  and  Chemistry 
of  the  Soil.”  '*  Root  Management  and  Fruitfulness  of 
Hardy  Fruit  Trees  ”  will  next  be  taken  up  by  Mr. 
M.  Temple.  Mr.  David  P.  Laird,  Nurseryman, 
Edinburgh,  will  next  treat  of  “Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs  for  Town  and  Villa  Gardens.”  The 
course  will  be  finished  on  January  25th  by  Mr.  W. 
Ryle  Smith,  Art  Master  and  Science  Teacher,  Dun¬ 
dee  and  Broughty  Ferry,  who  will  take  the  subject 
of  "  Geometrical  Drawing  and  its  Application  to 
Gardening,  with  Colour  Schemes  for  Flower  Beds.” 
All  interested  in  horticulture  are  invited  free  of 
charge. 

West  Derby  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — This 
society  held  its  usual  meeting  at  the  Social  Club  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  when  Dr.  Herdman,  of  University 
College,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Insect  Pests,”  this 
being  the  second  lecture  of  a  course  arranged  bv  the 
Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  Liverpool 
City  Council.  The  rest  of  the  lectures  are  en¬ 
trusted  to  R.  J.  Harvey-Gibson,  Esq.,  Professor  of 
Botany  at  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  include 
the  following  important  subjects: — “  Blight,”  in¬ 
cluding  the  life  history  of  the  mildew  of  the  Rose 
or  Chrysanthemum ;  "  The  reserve  food  of  plants 
and  its  digestion  ” ;  "  The  colours  of  flowers  and 
their  transformation  ”  ;  “  Nitrogen  :  its  source  and 
use  to  the  plant”;  and  "Hybrids,  and  the  limits 
within  which  hybridisation  is  possible.”  The  chair¬ 
man,  Col.  Halifax  Wyatt,  briefly  introduced  the 
lecturer  as  one  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this 
important  subject.  Dr.  Herdman  gave  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  account  of  many  of  the  pests  that  destroy 
vegetation,  and  in  some  few  cases  proved  themselves 
the  gardener’s  friend  by  destroying  other  insects. 
Their  abundance  and  importance  in  the  world  was 
clearly  defined  by  many  insect  plagues,  and  as  causes 
and  carriers  of  diseases.  Special  mention  was  made 
of  a  few  friends  of  the  gardener,  as  the  sparrow, 
starling,  tits,  cuckoos,  &c.  The  ladybird  was 
also  enumerated  as  a  help  in  destroying  some 
pests,  and  it  was  not  certain  that  earwigs  did  the 
amount  of  damage  that  was  placed  to  their  charge. 
The  effects  of  seasons  and  climates  and  the  balance 
of  Nature  and  its  disturbance  with  the  marked  differ¬ 
ence  that  had  been  noted  in  the  latter  since  the  Wild 
Birds  Preservation  Act  came  into  force  were  dealt 
with.  Many  examples  of  noxious  insects  and  their 
habits  were  given,  such  as  wireworms,  weevils,  saw- 
flies,  flies,  moths,  thrips,  butterflies,  plant  lice,  and 
currant  mites,  with  means  that  should  be  adopted  as 
preventatives  and  destroying  the  pests.  The  lecture 
was  fully  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  excellent 
magic  lantern  views,  which  did  much  to  make  the 
subject  thoroughly  understood.  The  lecturer  was 
closely  followed  by  a  fair  audience,  including  a  good 
sprinkling  of  ladies. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  COUNTESS  OF 
WARWICK. 

The  incurved  section  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  by  no 
means  overstocked  with  varieties  producing  blooms 
of  the  desirable  modern  size.  Countess  of  Warwick 
adds  one  to  the  list,  and  will  prove  serviceable  for 
the  show  board  when  developed  in  its  best  form,  both 
by  cultivation  and  favourable  seasons.  The  bloom 
is  of  great  depth,  being  high  in  the  centre  ;  and  the 
florets  are  fairly  broad,  blunt  at  the  apex  and  of  great 
substance.  They  are  of  a  beautiful  soft  carmine-rose, 
fading  to  a  flesh  tint  at  the  base.  Those  who  have 
seen  it  find  no  fault  with  the  form,  which  they  reckon 
typical  and  perfect  for  this  section  of  the  autumn 
queen.  Being  new  for  1898,  it  has,  so  to  speak,  to 
win  its  spurs  on  the  show  boards,  a  contest  which 
this  and  the  next  two  weeks  will  determine, 'provided 
the  season  has  been  in  its  favour.  Many  of  the 
best  growers  who  saw  the  maiden  blooms  last  year 
considered  it  the  finest  and  most  promising  they  had 
seen.  The  accompanying  illustration,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Tottenham, 
London,  N„  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  general 
contour  and  build  of  the  variety. 

- - - 


PILEA  MUSCOSA,  THE  ARTILLERY 
PLANT. 

This  old  subject,  known  to  most  gardeners,  is  some¬ 
times  apt  to  be  overlooked,  or  altogether  forgotten  ; 
yet  for  use  in  decoration,  either  as  coverings  to 
larger  pots  or  on  the  dinner  table  it  is  most  useful, 
and  often  comes  in  where  nothing  else  will.  Some 
fine  pieces  came  under  my  notice  a  few  days  ago  at 
the  Grange,  Exmouth,  where  Mr.  Harman,  gardener 
to  Dr.  Wilkinson,  has  plants  in  5-in.  pots,  that  have 
been  permitted  to  spread  out,  and  now  are  just  per¬ 
fect  specimens,  quite  round,  measuring  over  2  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  are  only  4J  in.  to  5  in.  in  height. 
These  are  in  capital  condition  and  are  certainly 
likely  to  be  very  useful  from  a  decorating  point  of  view. 
The  compost  in  which  they  are  growing  is  cocoanut 
fibre,  peat  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand. 
Occasionally  a  little  manure  water  is  given,  and  so 
far  this  season  they  have  had  no  fire  heat,  but  have 
been  grown  in  a  small  house  a  little  more  snug  than 
an  ordinary  greenhouse.  On  the  verandah  running 
round  part  of  the  house  I  noticed  a  large  portion 
was  covered  with  a  strong  plant  of  Solanum  jasmin- 
oides,  literally  covered  with  flowers.  This,  in  the 
middle  of  October,  struck  me  as  being  worthy  of 
note,  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  confess  the 
situation,  which  faces  the  south-west,  is  well 
protected  from  strong  winds.—  \V.  S. 

- 4*. - 

THE  WEATHER  AND  VEGETATION. 

That  certain  climatic  and  atmospheric  conditions 
are  favourable  to  the  opening  or  expanding  of  blooms 
is  apparent  to  almost  everyone  interested  in  their 
culture  and  growth  ;  and,  that  the  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  during  the  past  fortnight  are  among  the  most 
favourable  has  been  forcibly  brought  to  my  notice 
lately.  Border  flowers,  especially  summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  Salvias,  &c.,  exhibit  a  freshness 
and  finish,  a  proper  development  not  before  reached 
this  autumn  by  any  outside  flowers.  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  Mme.  C.  Desgranges,  Precocite,  Geo.Wermig, 
&c.,  which  I  grow  in  quantity  for  cutting,  having 
escaped  the  frost  which  prevailed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  past  month,  are  now  in  full  beauty  and 
produce  finer  flowers  than  any  I  have  yet  been  able 
to  cut. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  moistened  atmosphere,  the 
soil,  grateful  for  the  recent  rain,  giving  off  dews  at 
night,  and  the  absence  of  fogs,  the  sunshine  fairly 
plentiful  of  late,  all  have  combined  to  form  just  the 
most  suitable  condition  for  bud  development. 
Another  point  not  without  interest  is  that  the  buds 
of  Chrysanthemums  appear  to  me  to  develop  much 
better,  quicker,  and  larger  out  of  doors  than  under 
glass.  Six  weeks  ago,  fearing  damage  from  the 
threatening  frosts  I  housed  a  number  of  the  decora¬ 
tive  variety  Source  d'Or,  leaving  some  outside  for 
another  three  weeks  or  so,  and  now  those  left  out¬ 
side  are  the  most  promising  and  forward  blooms. 

The  dews  of  late  summer  and  autumn  nights  are 
important  factors  in  assisting  plant  growth  and 
flower  development,  and  also  in  colouring  and  finish¬ 
ing  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  &cc  Such  at  least  is 
the  humble  opinion  of  A .  P. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 


BATTERSEA  PARK. 

The  annual  display  of  Chrysanthemums  in  Battersea 
Park  is  much  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  as  the  numbers  of  visitors  that  are  to  be  seen 
wending  their  way  across  the  park,  towards  the 
Chrysanthemum  house,  from  all  directions,  on  every 
fine  day,  sufficiently  testify. 

The  plants,  of  which  about  2,200  are  grown,  are 
accommodated  in  the  large  Palm  house,  the  sunken 
bed  in  this  house  being  raised  temporarily  to  bring 
the  plants  as  nearly  into  line  with  the  eyes  of  the 
visitors  as  possible.  On  entering  the  house  the 
visitor  finds  that  the  plants  are  massed  in  serried 
array  on  his  right.  In  order  to  obviate  the  monotony 
that  would  result  from  a  bank  of  bloom  sloping 
regularly  from  back  to  front  along  its  whole  length 
the  plants  have  been  so  arranged  that  their  blooms 


Amongst  Japanese  varieties  that  grand  yellow 
Sunflower  is  showing  up  to  great  advantage  with 
large  blooms  of  exceptionally  rich  yellow.  Hamlet, 
which  closely  resembles  Source  d’Or  in  build  and 
contour  of  bloom,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
colour,  which  may  be  called  rosy-orange.  President 
Borrel  always  does  well  at  Battersea,  and  Edith 
Tabor  is  not  far  behind  it  for  easiness  of  culture. 
There  are  also  some  very  fair  blooms  of  Mme.  Carnot. 
John  Shrimpton  has  nothing  to  beat  it  as  a  dark 
variety,  for  it  comes  well  whether  grown  to  produce 
large  flowers  or  as  a  bush  plant.  Wm.  Seward,  M. 
Chas.  Molines,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  M.  W.  Holmes, 
Louise,  Hairy  Wonder,  Wm.  Tricker,  and  Mrs.  E. 
S.  Trafford  have  all  done  fairly  well,  and  there  are 
some  medium  sized  blooms  of  each. 

The  tall  Japanese  Anemone  Descartes  is  very  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  background  with  its  triple  row  of 
narrow,  drooping,  deep  crimson  guard  florets,  and  its 
high  and  full  disc.  Mdlle.  Elise  Dordan,  the  pretty 
lilac  hued  pompon,  is  also  well  in  evidence. 


Chrysanthemum  Ccuntess  of  Warwick. 


present  a  slightly  undulating  surface,  and  according 
to  our  way  of  thinking,  this  breaking  up  into  mounds 
and  valleys  might  well  be  carried  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  is. 

Generally  speaking,  the  blooms  of  the  Japanese 
varieties  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  not  so  large 
as  we  have  seen  them  in  former  years,  but  this  is 
amply  compensated  for  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colours  developed,  for  all  the  flowers  are  clean  and 
bright.  Incurves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  distinctly 
better  than  they  were  last  year,  both  with  regard  to 
size  and  form. 

Taking  the  collection  right  through  Jeanne  d’Arc 
has  proved  the  best  incurve,  for  there  are  some  really 
fine  flowers  of  it  dotted  about  the  house.  Lord 
Brooke  has  also  done  well,  and  there  are  some 
capital  blooms  of  G.  H.  Runchman,  Lord  Alcester, 
Empress  of  India,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  John 
Lambert  is  small  but  neat  and  well  finished. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Rundle  and  its  relative  Mrs.  George 
Glenny  are  also  neat,  although  small. 


The  greatest  feature  of  the  display,  however,  is  the 
decorative  or  naturally  grown  plants,  of  which  there 
is  a  considerable  quantity.  Two  rows  of  them 
run  along  the  front  of  the  house  on  the  narrow  shelf 
which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  house.  The 
outer  row  of  these  plants  is  trained  to  a  trellis 
so  as  to  form  a  bank  of  bloom,  the  plants  in  the  back¬ 
ground  being  loosely  slung  to  the  rafters  of  the 
house,  and  allowed  to  droop  over  in  graceful  sprays. 
The  gable  wall  at  each  end  of  the  house  is  decorated 
in  similar  fashion,  the  two  varieties  Margot  and 
Elsie  producing  an  exceedingly  pretty  effect  when 
their  pink  and  creamy-yellow  hues  are  associated. 
Other  varieties  that  have  been  utilised  as  bush  plants 
are  the  Christines,  pink,  peach  and  gold,  Snowdrop, 
La  Vogue,  Sunset,  Soeur  Melaine,  and  L'lle  des 
Plaisirs.  A  row  of  these  plants  is  carried  right 
round  the  house,  being  slung  to  the  eaves  at  the  back 
of  the  bank  of  large  blooms,  and  the  effect  thus  pro¬ 
duced  is  excellent  in  every  way. 

Battersea  is  not  the  most  favourable  place  in  the 
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British  Isles  for  the  successful  culture  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum,  aud  therefore  all  the  more  cr.’dit  is  due 
to  Mr.  Coppen,  the  park  superintendent,  and  the 
grower,  Mr.  Wheeler,  for  the  floral  display  that  has 
teen  called  into  being. 

The  Chrysanthemum  house  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  October  15th,  and  will  continue  open  until 
about  the  end  of  November. 


THE  RYECROFT  NURSERY. 

A  tim  e  honoured  apothegm  has  it  that  there  is  a  silver 
lining  to  every  cloud,  and  it  would  seem  that  even  the 
cloud  of  sulphurous  vapour  with  which  the  metropolis 
and  its  environs  is  shrouded  has  also  its  silver  lining 
for  the  Chrysanthemum  grower.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  with  regard  to  the  Chrysanthemum  rust 
we  are  face  to  face  with  a  problem  of  considerable 
gravity,  for  all  over  the  country  we  hear  of  stocks 
being  infected  with  it,  and  yet  in  our  dear,  dirty,  Old 
London,  plaats  are  well-nigh  immune. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  the  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewis¬ 
ham,  S.E.,  has  therefore  reaped,  in  the  cleanliness 
of  his  plants,  some  advantage  from  his  location 
within  the  metropolitan  radius.  There  is  another 
and  subtler  side  to  this,  however,  for  we  are  of 
opinion  that  to  the  common  sense  methods  of  pro¬ 
pagation  that  Mr.  Jones  has  followed  for  years  in 
dealing  with  the  Chrysanthemum  his  immunity 
from  the  plague  is  largely  due.  Cuttings  are  not 
taken  from  highly-fed  plants  grown  to  produce  show 
flowers,  but  from  stock  plants  specially  grown  for 
the  purpose  and  not  subjected  to  the  deleterious 
influences  of  manurial  stimulants.  Such  cuttings 
are  smaller,  perhaps,  than  those  taken  from  highly- 
fed  plants,  but  they  are  also  tougher  and  ultimately 
develop  into  plants  that  are  not  so  predisposed  to 
disease,  rust  included. 

In  other  respects,  particularly  with  regard  to 
colour  development,  the  metropolitan  grower  is 
severely  handicapped  in  comparison  with  his  pro¬ 
vincial  confrere,  and  practically  stands  no  chance 
with  him  upon  the  show  board.  When  all  this  is 
taken  into  consideration  the  excellent  results  in  the 
way  of  large  blooms  that  are  produced  by  Mr.  Jones 
at  Ryecroft  can  scarcely  fail  to  elicit  the  warmest 
commendations.  It  is,  indeed,  an  instance  of  the 
triumph  of  science  and  cultural  skill  over  difficulties 
of  environment. 

This  year  the  display  of  'Mums  at  Ryecroft  is 
equal  to  the  best  of  previous  years,  for  the  plants 
throughout  are  in  magnificent  health,  and  the  show 
blooms  of  great  size  and  splendid  colour.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  cultural  skill  of  high  order  Mr.  Jones 
possesses  artistic  taste  in  no  small  degree  and  the 
exercise  of  this  is  apparent  at  once  to  the  visitor  who 
is  capable  of  appreciating  floral  effects. 

In  one  roomy  span  roofed  house  measuring  100  ft. 
in  length  by  25  ft.  in  width  a  magnificent  display  has 
been  produced  by  building  the  plants  into  a  series  of 
imposiog  groups,  a  narrow  path  winding  its  length 
through  the  centre  of  the  house.  One  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
varieties  are  grouped  together  in  batches  of  one  sort, 
and  the  eye  passes  from  a  sheen  of  pure  white  to  a 
glowing  mass  of  yellow,  or  to  a  b'.aze  of  crimson, 
and  thence  on  through  the  innumerable  half  tones 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Autumn  Queen.  Large 
numbers  of  bush  plants  of  all  sections  have  been 
utilised  in  this  way,  the  taller  plants  raising  their 
colossal  flowers  over  their  heads  in  the  background. 

The  greater  quantity  of  large  flowers  is  to  be  found 
in  another  long  house  where  they  are  set  up  in  a 
long,  sloping  bank.  There  are  to  be  seen  capital 
samples  of  most  of  the  standard  varieties  as  well  as 
a  number  of  novelties. 

Taking  the  Japanese  section  first  the  flower  of  the 
year  is  without  doubt  a  grand  yellow  called  R. 
Hooper-Pearson.  This  variety  was  certificated  by 
the  N.C.S.  on  the  31st  ult.,  and  as  we  fully  described 
it  on  that  occasion  we  will  only  say  that  all  other 
yellows  pale  into  almost  insignificance  by  its  side,  so 
rich  and  full  a  yellow  is  it.  M.  Fatzer,  another  yellow 
Japanese,  is  worthy  of  commendation,  for  it  has  the 
makings  of  a  good  flower,  and  takes  very  kindly  to 
culture  in  32s.  Another  year  will  probably  see  it  in 
a  much  improve  I  condition  Le  Grand  Dragon,  a 
new  French  variety,  is  a  beautiful  orange-yellow 
with  florets  margined  with  chestnut-red.  General 
Paquine  is  an  apricot-hued  flower  of  medium  size, 
not  large  enough  for  the  show-board  but  an  exceed¬ 


ingly  fine  colour.  Melucine,  also  of  French  origin, 
is  white,  plentifully  spotted  with  rose — a  distinct  and 
rather  curious  flower.  Mrs.  White  Popham  is  also 
in  capital  condition,  and  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  which  is 
much  like  Dorothy  Seward  in  build,  but  exhibits  a 
peculiar  shade  of  rosy-cerise,  is  also  well  worthy 
attention. 

Amongst  dark  flowers  there  is  nothing  to  beat 
Royal  Standard,  with  its  deep  crimson  blooms  and 
massive  florets.  The  plant  does  well  in  32s  and  some 
of  the  blooms  thus  grown  are  really  superb.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  is  promising  well  and  we  may  expect  to 
see  some  fine  flowers  a  little  later  on.  Mr.  A.  Barrett 
a  sport  from  Mrs.  Harman  Payne,  is  like  Geo.  Palmer 
in  build  of  bloom  and  habit  of  plant  but  the  colour  is 
very  different,  being  a  bright  rose. 

One  of  the  grandest  varieties  in  the  whole  of  the 
collection  is  Master  H.  Tucker,  which  seems  to  come 
well  under  any  conditions,  and  to  build  up  blooms  of 
great  depth  and  solidity.  The  colour  may  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  rich  chestnut-red  with  gold  reverse,  but  the 
exact  shade  varies  a  good  deal  according  to  the  bud 
taken  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  plant  is 
placed.  Royal  Standard,  Joseph  Chamberlain;  and 
Master.  H.  Tucker  form  a  grand  trio  of  dark  varieties. 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  represented  by  some  huge 
flowers  with  especially  massive  florets.  The  colour 
is  chestnut  with  a  bronze-buff  reverse  but  as  the 
florets  incurve  strongly  it  is  the  latter  shade  of  which 
most  is  seen. 

Amongst  varieties  sent  out  last  year  Mrs.  Lionel 
Humphrey,  primrose-yellow,  with  long,  drooping 
florets,  and  Mr.  Lionel  Humphrey,  rich  chestnut  with 
gold  reverse,  are  both  promising  well,  although  the 
flowers  have  not  yet  finished. 

The  Viviand  Morel  group  contains  a  numbed  of 
charming  forms,  Lady  Hanham  and  Chas.  Davis 
being  too  well  known  to  need  detailed  mention.  The 
Madame  Carnot  family  is  another  very  popular  one, 
for,  in  addition  to  the  white  variety,  the  yellow  G.  J. 
Warren,  and  the  primrose-yellow  Mrs.  Mease  are 
both  good.  Mr.  Jones  has  some  especially  fine 
blooms  of  Mrs.  Mease. 

The  most  distinguished  member  of  the  incurved 
section  at  Ryecroft  is  undoubtedly  a  new  French 
variety  Chrysantbemiste  Bruant,  a  huge  bronzy-red 
flower  of  splendid  build,  and  just  the  thing  for  a  back 
row  flower.  The  comparatively  new  Topaze  Oriental, 
yellow,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Molyneux,  pure  white,  are 
other  massive  flowers,  and  we  must  also  not  forget  to 
mention  Ma  Perfection,  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Madame 
Ferlat,  as  representatives  of  the  section  of  huge, 
modern  incurves  that  have  practically  swept  the 
smaller  type  out  of  the  field. 

Mr.  Jones  has  large  numbers  of  plants  in 
32-sized  pots,  and  it  is  instructive  to  note  how  well  the 
blooms  on  some  of  these  compare  both  in  size  aOd 
colour  with  those  on  the  dwarfer  plants.  Not  all 
varieties  will  do  equally  well  under  this  system  of, 
culture  but  of  those  that  do  prove  successes,  M'. 
Cbenon  de  Leche,  Royal  Standard,  C.  H.  Curtis, 
A.  H.  Wood.  Pride  of  Madford  and  its  sport,  Pride 
of  Stokell,  John  Neville,  and  Swanley  Giant,  are 
some  of  the  most  notable  examples.  Curiously 
enough  the  best  flowers  at  Ryecroft  are  this  season 
to  be  found  on  plants  growing  in  32s,  24s,  or 
28  sized  pots. 

FINSBURY  PARK. 

As  in  several  past  years  the  Chrysanthemum  display 
proper  is  arranged  in  the  low  span-roofed  house 
amongst  the  shrubbery ;  but  instead  of  the  public 
going  up  one  side  of  the  house  and  down  the  other, 
the  pathway  is  along  one  side  only,  the  Chrysanth¬ 
emums  being  massed  in  an  undulating  bank  facing  the 
path.  The  uniformity  of  the  mass  is  otherwise 
broken  by  tall,  branching  bushes  of  Margot,  while  a 
fringe  of  the  highly  coloured  L’Ue  des  Plaisirs, 
grown  in  the  same  free  way  runs  along  the  back. 

Mr.  J.  Melville,  the  superintendent,  keeps  weeding 
out  the  inferior  ones  from  time  to  time,  yet  the  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  grown  here  is  very  great.  The 
average  run  of  the  blooms  is  smaller  than  last  year, 
though  individual  varieties  for  which  the  season  has 
proved  suitable  are  quite  up  to  the  .standard. 
Japanese  varieties  are  by  far  the  most  domiaant  in 
the  collection  ;  and  in  glancing  over  them  we  noted 
grand  blooms  of  Australie,  J.  H.  Runchman,  G.  C. 
Schwabe,  N.  C.  S.  Jubilee,  Hairy  Wonder  and  the 
Yellow  Mme  Carnot.  The  latter  proves  easier  to 
grow  here  than  Mme.  Carnot  itself.  A  bold  and 
handsome  deep  golden  flower  is  Golden  Gate.  Mrs. 


A.  Cross  is  an  incurved  yellow  Jap.  of  neat  form. 
Wm.  Tricker  and  its  bronze  sport,  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Trafford  still  hold  their  own,  being 
very  useful  for  work  of  this  kind.  Beauty 
of  Teignmouth,  a  dark  purple,  with  silver 
reverse,  has  also  done  well.  Werther  is  dark  pur¬ 
ple,  shaded  with  red  and  quite  distinct.  A  beautiful 
variety  also  is  Mme.  Rozaine,  having  a  glossy, 
silvery-rose  reverse.  Other  good  flowers  are  met 
with  in  Viviand  Morel,  Sunflower,  Silver  Queen  and 
W.  Seward  ;  but  the  latter  being  early  is  now  past  its 
best.  Master  H.  Tucker  is  distinct  with  its  bronzy- 
crimson  and  yellow  reverse.  H.  Hammond  Spencer 
in  form  and  colour  resembles  a  pale  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
but  curiously  enough  the  crown  buds  of  the  latter 
have  given  white  flowers.  The  behaviour  of  Duchess 
of  Fife  is  equally  singular,  for  the  blooms  from  the 
early  buds  are  quite  white. 

Some  blooms  of  Mme.  Carnot  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Edith  Tabor, 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  Good 
Gracious  and  Louise.  The  latter  being  very  early  is 
now  getting  past  its  best,  but  its  dwarf  habit  and  the 
purity  of  its  neatly  formed  and  compact  blooms 
always  find  admirers.  Philadelphia  is  also  in  good 
form,  but  it  is  late.  Prefet  Robert  and  President 
have  also  given  satisfaction. 

Several  of  the  new  or  more  recent  introductions 
have  been  added  to  the  collection,  including  Mrs. 
Charles  Blick  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Weeks,  both  white 
varieties  of  great  merit.  The  curiously  recurved 
florets  of  Mrs.  J.  Shrimpton  are  bronze  and  yellow. 
The  long,  curled  florets  of  Mary  Molyneux  are  blush- 
white  and  the  blooms  promising.  Secretaire  Fierens 
is  yellow  at  first,  finally  becoming  much  tinted  with 
bronze.  Mrs.  W.  Mears  is  a  large  creamy  Japanese 
sort  that  is  both  attractive  and  promising. 

Incurved  varieties  are  represented  by  good  blooms 
of  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Baron  Hirsch, 
and  the  Egyptian,  a  new  crimson  sort  with  a  deep 
chestnut  reverse.  The  flowers  of  Globe  d’Or  are 
small  this  year  but  neat  and  attractively  coloured. 
The  Anemone  section  is  not  overlooked ;  indeed, 
many  of  them  are  highly  esteemed  here  as  in  other 
London  parks.  The  best  of  them  are  Descartes,  John 
Bunyan, Grand  Alvdole, Delaware, Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  M.  Charles  Lebocqz.  Pompon  varieties  come 
in  usefully  along  the  front. 

The  conservatory  or  winter  garden  owes  its  bright¬ 
ness  at  the  present  time  to  the  Chrysanthemums 
which  are  chiefly  grown  in  the  bush  form.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  are  Margot,  Lady  Selborne, 
James  Salter,  and  M.  C.  Hubert,  all  of  which  are 
very  gay..  Choice  things  also  are  Miss  Mary 
Anderson  (single),  Miss  Elsie  Teichmann,  Mrs.  H. 
T.  Drewitt,  a  globose  Jap.  with  pointed  petals,  and 
Miss  Margaret,  a  small  or  pompon  Anemone  that  is 
bright  and  cheerful.  The  central  path  is  winding, 
and  the  banks  of  Chrysanthemums  are  mixed  and 
backed  with  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Ficus,  Bananas, 
Sugar  Cane,  and  other  fine  foliage  subjects.  The 
Sugar  Cane  is  quite  a  novelty  in  its  way  for  the  parks, 
and  are  here  brought  into  prominence  by  being 
elevated  on  pots,  or  pedestals.  Everything  is  clean 
and  orderly,  with  the  foliage  in  front  coming  quite 
down  to  the  pots,  and  having  a  iresh  and  healthy 
appearance.  During  the  hot  weather  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums  had  to  be  watered  twice  a  day,  entailing,  a 
great  amount  of  labour.  The  foreman,  Mr.  Dowse,, 
and  the  grower,  Mr.  Marrige  are  to  be  complimented, 
upon  the  iresh  appearance  of  their  plants  and  the.- 
display  of  bloom  generally. 


VICTORIA  PARK. 

As  in  other  of  the  parks  the  collection  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  was  opened  for  the  inspection  of  the 
public  about  three  weeks  ago.  The  early  or  October 
varieties  are  really  past  their  best,  though  the  col¬ 
lection  as  a  whole  is  now  at  its  best.  The  span- 
roofed  house  expressly  built  for  the  purpose  of  a 
public  display  of  the  Autumn  Queen  is  admirably 
adapted  for  that  end.  A  broad  path  consisting  of 
iron  grating,  overlying  the  hot-water  piping,  runs 
along  the  centre,  and  on  either  hand  the  great  bank 
of  flowers  slopes  upwards  to  the  side  walls.  The 
public  can  get  a  view  of  the  whole  from  either  end  of 
the  building,  and  the  individual  varieties  can  be  in¬ 
spected  at  leisure.  The  myriads  of  bloom,  in  an  in¬ 
finity  of  shades  of  colour,  are  such  as  could  hardly 
have  been  dreamt  of  twenty  years  ago. 

(Continued  on  page  170.) 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  MISS  LILI 
BOUTROY. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  the  flower 
of  a  new  incurved  Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  which 
was  raised  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  last  year,  from  seed 
saved  in  the  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewis¬ 
ham.  The  height  of  the  plant  is  about  5  ft  ,  and  it 


Chrysanthemum  Miss  Lili  Boutroy. 


flowers  very  early,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  bloom,  from  which  the  photograph  was 
taken,  was  exhibited  in  Mr.  Jones’  group  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  on  the  occasion  of  the  October 
show.  The  bloom  was  not  in  its  best  condition  after 
that  event  so  that  the  photograph  scarcely  does  it 
justice.  The  florets  are  very  broad,  of  grand 
substance,  and  twist  and  curl  in  a  very  graceful 
manner.  Taken  as  a  whole  it  is  distinct  from  every 


other  white  Japanese  form  in  cultivation,  and 
promises  well  to  make  a  good  exhibition  flower, 
whether  on  the  plant  or  cut.  The  early  character  of 
the  variety  would  make  it  useful  for  the  October 
show,  which  is  not  yet  over-supplied  with  sorts  that 
are  naturally  early.  It  would  also  come  in  very 
handy  in  all  public  parks,  where  Chrysanthemums 
are  made  a  special  feature  for  the  gratification  of  the 
visitors,  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  display. 
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Descartes  for  richness  of  colour  as  it  revels  in  the 
rare  November  sunshine.  M.  Charles  Lebocqz, 
Gluck,  Delaware,  Mrs.  Judge  Benedict  andNouvelle 
Alveole  are  other  large  Anemones  that  have  flowered 
in  fine  form  this  season.  A  great  variety  of  pom¬ 
pons  serves  to  give  finish  to  the  whole,  ranged  as 
they  are  along  the  front  of  the  others,  forming  an 
edging  to  the  pathway. 

The  more  popular  of  the  incurved  or  Chinese 
varieties  are  represented  by  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince 
Alfred,  the  neat  and  pretty  D.  B.  Crane,  and  Baron 
Hirsch.  Quite  of  another  type  is  C.  H.  Curtis, 
which  well  upholds  its  race  again  this  season. 
Amongst  decorative  varieties  none  excels  the  golden 
glow  or  the  floriferous  character  of  Ryecroft  Glory. 
Altogether  the  collection  well  maintains  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  this  park. 


Chrysanthemum  N.C.S.  Jubilee. 


Mr.  Moorman,  the  superintendent  has  had  a  great 
amount  of  labour  in  doing  the  plants  justice,  or  in 
keeping  them  alive ;  for  in  addition  to  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  late  summer  drought,  the  East  End  water 
famine  made  its  effects  felt  here.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  only  two  cart-loads  of  water  could  be  got 
in  the  park  and  these  were  taken  to  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  The  plants  show  no  evil  effects,  however, 
for  they  seem  in  the  freshest  and  healthiest  con¬ 
dition.  The  flowers,  generally,  are  of  medium  size, 
though  some  individual  varieties  have  done  much 
better  than  others.  The  colours,  generally,  are  very 
highly  developed,  rich  and  bright. 

Some  of  the  early  varieties  that  have  bloomed 
admirably,  but  are  now  past  their  best  are  Louise, 
A.  H.  Neve,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  Gloire  du  Rocher, 
Wm.  Seward,  Mme.  Ed.  Rey,  &c.  The  colours 


silvery-purple  of  Rena  Dula,  and  the  huge  silvery- 
gray  flowers  of  Australie  are  also  very  striking. 

The  plumy  varieties  still  furnish  delight  and 
surprise  to  the  general  public  which  exhibits  a  warm 
interest  in  such  as  Hairy  Wonder,  Louis  Boehmer 
and  its  white  variety,  otherwise  known  as  Enfant  des 
deux  Mondes.  Bride  of  Maidenhead  has  done 
wonderfully  well,  being  not  unlike  Avalanche,  which 
used  to  be  so  popular.  Modesto  is  one  of  the  richest 
golden-yellow  varieties  we  have.  Many  first-class 
blooms  of  Lady  Byron  attest  the  general  excellence 
of  this  variety.-  Lizzie  Seward  is  a  pretty  variety  of 
a  deep  amaranth,  with  a  silvery  reverse.  Incurved 
Japanese  varieties  are  very  numerous,  and,  besides 
those  we  have  mentioned,  include  Oceana,  pale 
yellow ;  Mrs.  H.  Cheeseman,  white ;  Sautel,  pink ; 
J.  H.  Runchman,  yellow  ;  Lady  Ridgeway,  soft  fawn 


generally  are  very  highly  developed,  and  together 
with  freshness  make  amends  for  any  lack  of  size  that 
may  exist.  Brightly  coloured  are  Interocean,  pink  ; 
John  Shrimpton,  velvety  crimson  ;  Amiral  Avellan, 
deep  golden  yellow;  M.  Charles  Molin,  golden- 
bronze;  President  Borrel,  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  G.  C. 
Schwabe  and  others,  which  are  all  handsome  and 
attractive  according  to  their  kind.  A  group  of 
Emily  Silsbury  shows  that  this  variety  has  given 
great  satisfaction.  Quite  distinct  is  the  new  variety 
Yellow  La  Triomphante,  a  sport  from  the  well- 
known  decorative  variety.  M.  Panckoucke  has  also 
done  splendidly,  as  well  as  the  incurved  Japanese 
Yvonne  Desblanc.  The  new  green  Chrysanthemum, 
Mme.  Edward  Rogers,  is  causing  a  great  amount  of 
interest  amongst  visitors.  It  is  an  incurved  Jap.  of 
moderate  size  and  wholly  of  a  soft  green  colour.  The 


and  yellow;  Mrs.  Hume  Long,  deep  purple,  with 
silvery  reverse  ;  and  Pride  of  Madford,  crimson,  with 
silvery  reverse.  Robert  Owen  promises  well  although 
the  buds  are  only  one-third  open.  The  rich  golden 
yellow  and  the  broad  florets  of  Pallanza  make  this 
very  suitable  for  decorative  work.  A  beautiful  pure 
white  Japanese  sort  is  Miss  Hettie  Dean.  Equally 
pretty  in  its  way  is  the  soft  salmony-apricot  Mrs. 
Lady  Hanham,  which  still  retains  its  distinctness. 

Old-fashioned  sorts  still  receive  the  best  of  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  highly  representative  collection ;  for 
amongst  others  we  noted  Mrs.  Geo.  Rundle,  George 
Glenny,  Beverley,  Mr.  Bunn,  Hamlet,  Elaine, 
Criterion,  Mdlle.  Elise  Dordan,  and  others,  as  well 
as  universally  popular  sorts  such  as  Viviand  Morel, 
Charles  Davis,  &c. 

Amongst  Anemone  varieties  none  of  them  excels 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  N.C.S.  JUBILEE. 

The  delicacy  of  the  colour  of  this  incurved  Japanese 
variety  is  one  of  its  chief  recommendations,  because 
the  contrast  is  so  great  between  it  and  the  red,  crim¬ 
son,  bronze,  orange  and  other  varieties  of  decided 
hue,  which  are  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  it  on  the 
exhibition  board.  The  blooms  are  large,  and  the 
relatively  broad  florets  are  of  a  soft  lavender,  with  a 
silvery  reverse,  and  neatly  incurved,  giving  the 
bloom  a  refined  appearance.  The  smooth  and  glossy 
surface  of  the  florets  adds  greatly  to  the  genera 
quality  and  appearance  of  the  whole,  so  that  when  in 
perfection  the  beauty  of  the  variety  is  not  to  be  gain¬ 
said.  The  accompanying  illustration,  lent  us  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  general  contour  of  the  bloom,  which  is 
neat  and  attractive,  whether  in  the  cut  state  or  on 
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the  plant.  The  latter  is  of  vigorous  growth,  which 
in  itself  is  a  recommendation  that  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked  by  the  grower.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
October  26'h,  1897,  this  bein8  the  highest  award 
accorded  to  a  Chrysanthemum  by  the  society. 

- 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  LORD  LUDLOW. 

Here  we  have  a  Japanese  variety  with  globular  blooms 
of  greater  depth  than  width,  the  latter  being  6f  in. 
They  are  of  a  deep  golden-yellow  with  reddish-bronze 
lines  on  the  edge  of  the  florets;  while  the  central  florets 
are  of  a  bright  red-bronze.  The  latter  fall  back  and 
show  the  lovely  colour  of  their  inner  face  when  the 
flower  is  fully  developed.  The  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  was  prepared  from  a  photograph  of  a  bloom 
taken  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Karlswood 
Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey,  and  shows  the  varied 
disposition  of  the  florets,  some  being  incurved  at  the 
tips  and  others  reversed,  thus  bringing  into  view  the 
various  beautiful  shades  of  the  flower.  The  variety 
is  a  seedling  of  this  year,  and  gives  great  promise  as 
an  exhibition  flower.  This  says  much  for  the  variety 
after  such  a  season  of  heat  and  drought. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM.— 

November  8th,  9 th  and  10 th. 

The  great  autumn  competition  and  fete  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  was  held  as  usual  in  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  and  was  declared  by 
everybody  to  be  a  magnificent  exhibition.  Nothing 
finer,  they  say,  has  been  seen  since  the  Jubilee  year  of 
the  society  ;  and  in  any  case  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  material  shown  surpassed  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  The  opening  day  has  never  been  finer 
for  the  November  show  and  the  crowd  of  visitors 
was  phenomenal. 

Open  Classes. 

Competition  of  Societies. — For  the  popular 
National  Competition  of  Chrysanthemum  and 
Horticultural  Societies  there  were  four  stands 
forthcoming  of  forty-eight  blooms  comprising 
twenty-four  incurves,  and  twenty-four  Japanese, 
distinct..  The  winning  stand  came  from  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  District  Horticultural  Society — 


Seven  stands  of  forty-eight  Japanese,  distinct, 
competed,  and  the  quality  of  bloom  seen  in  this  con¬ 
nection  was  exceedingly  high,  both  with  regard  to 
size  and  colour.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees  here  scored  a  well 
merited  first,  his  blooms  being  veritable  giants,  and 
the  colour  development  first-rate.  Surpasse 
Amiral,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Souvenir  d’une 
Petite  Amie,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bevan,  Lady  Ridgeway, 
Mme.  Carnot,  Viviand  Morel,  Louise,  Oceana, 
Simplicity,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  N.C.S.  Jubilee, 
Pride  of  Madford,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Mutual  Friend, 
Phoebus,  Chas.  Davis,  M.  Hoste,  Chatsworth, 
Reine  d’Angleterre,  Mrs.  Mease,  Ella  Curtis,  Edwin 
Molyneux,  and  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  were  the  best  flowers. 
The  second  prize  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Vallis,  The  Bromham  Fruit  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bromham, 
Chippenham,  who  also  had  a  grand  lot,  Edwin 
Molyneux,  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs.  Mease,  and  Yellow 
Carnot  being  the  premier  samples.  Mr.  W.  Mease, 
gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead, 
was  third  ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Strathfieldsaye,  Hants,  fourth- 
The  Turner  Memorial  Challenge  Cup. — This 
fine  silver  cup  is  given  by  the  trustees  of  the  Turner 
Memorial  Fund  for  thirty-six  blooms  of  white,  yellow. 


Chysanthemum  Lord  Ludlow  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  White  Popham. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  MRS.  WHITE 
POPHAM. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  an  incurved 
Japanese  variety  that  seems  remarkably  easy  of  culti¬ 
vation  ;  for  a  batch  of  100  plants  was  raised  from 
cuttings  struck  at  the  end  of  March  last,  and  finally 
placed  in  6  in.  pots.  Some  of  the  plants  were  taken 
on  the  first  crown  bud  and  others  on  the  second 
crown,  but  both  sets  alike  have  produced  blooms  of 
exhibition  size.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nur¬ 
series,  Earls  wood,  Redhill,  Surrey,  is  an  adept  at 
Chrysanthemum  culture  in  6-in.  pots,  as  every 
grower  knows,  and  still  maintains  his  reputation. 
The  florets  of  Mrs.  White  Popham  are  broad,  in¬ 
curved,  twisted,  more  or  less  interlaced,  and  of  a 
beautiful  rose-amaranth  with  a  silvery  reverse.  The 
flowers  from  the  first  crown  bud  are  pale,  but  those 
from  the  second  are  more  richly  coloured.  We 
measured  blooms  7  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter  and  4$  in. 
deep.  The  illustration,  of  course,  shows  the  flower 
very  much  reduced. 


Utricularia  nelumbifolia  grows  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  of  various  species  of  Tillandsia  and  the  allied 
Vriesias ;  and  finds  support  in  the  water  and  small 
quantities  of  earthly  matter  that  collects  there.  The 
Tillandsias  in  their  turn  grow  upon  trees.  Neither 
are  parasites,  however,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  but  epiphytes,  one  upon  the  other. 


secretary,  Mr.  J.  Agate,  Havant.  This  appeared 
to  be  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  for  the 
flowers  both  of  incurves  and  Japanese  were  in  our 
estimation  inferior  to  those  appearing  in  the 
exhibit  sent  by  the  Bromley  and  District  Society, 
to  which  the  second  award  was  given.  The  lead¬ 
ing  flowers  in  the  Bromley  Society's  exhibit  were 
Japanese,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  G.  J.  Warren,  Edith 
Tabor,  Mutual  Friend,  Tberese  Rey,  Lady  Ridge¬ 
way  and  M.  Chenon  de  Leche ;  incurves,  Ma  Per¬ 
fection,  President  Nonin,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Ernest 
Cannell,  Chrysanthemiste  Bruant,  C.  H.  Curtis, 
Violet  Tomlin  and  Mrs.  Molyneux.  The  third 
award  was  carried  off  by  the  Barnet  and  District 
Society. 

The  Holmes  Memorial  Challenge  Cup. 
Premier  honours  for  thirty-six  incurves,  distinct, 
were  carried  ofl  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gardener  to  J.  B. 
Hankey,  Esq.,  Fetcham  Park,  Fetcham.  The 
blooms  were  of  great  size,  but  some  of  them  were 
rather  rough.  Duchess  of  Fife,  Ma  Perfection, 
Dorothy  Foster,  C.  B.  Wbitnall,  Madame  Ferlat, 
Major  Bonaffon,  Lady  Isabel,  Violet  Foster,  Mrs.  R. 
C.  Kingston,  and  Empress  of  India  were  the  best. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby  was  second  ; 
Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside, 
Leatherhead,  third  ;  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Havant, 
fourth.  There  were  six  entries  in  this  class,  one, 
that  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  Trent  Park  Gardens,  New 
Barnet,  being  disqualified. 


and  crimson  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  to  be 
shown  with  6  in.  of  clear  stem.  Two  exhibits  were 
staged,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
The  Vineries,  Framfield,  Sussex.  Oceana,  G.  J. 
Warren,  Phoebus,  and  President  Nonin  were  the 
yellow  sorts ;  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Edwin  Molyneux. 
General  Roberts,  and  Dorothy  Seward,  the  crimsons  ; 
Madame  Carnot,  Mutual  Friend,  Mme.  Gustave 
Henry,  and  S.  C.  Probin,  the  whites.  The  samples 
of  Mme.  Carnot  and  G.  J.  Warren  called  for  special 
comment.  The  foliage  was  also  in  capital  condi¬ 
tion. 

Special  Prizes. — There  was  brisk  competition 
for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  chairman  and  directors 
of  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

No  fewer  than  sixteen  entries  were  forthcoming 
for  the  twenty-four  Japs.,  distinct,  and  the  flowers 
shown  were  of  high  quality  from  first  to  last.  The 
first  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr.  R.  Frenyon,  gardener 
to  A.  F.  Hills,  Esq.,  Monkhams,  Woodford  Green, 
Essex,  who  had  capital  blooms  of  Mrs.  Weeks, 
Soleil  d’Octobre,  Mrs.  Mease,  M.  Hoste,  Lady 
Hanham,  Madame  G.  Bruant,  Chas.  Davis,  and 
Phoebus.  Mr.  W.  Mease  was  a  very  close  second  ; 
Mr.  H.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  F.  W.  D. 
Smith,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames,  third  ;  Mr. 
James  Brookes,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Newman,  Esq., 
Totteridge  Park,  Herts,  fourth. 

In  the  corresponding  class  for  twenty-four  in¬ 
curves,  distinct,  six  stands  competed.  Mr.  W, 
Higgs  distanced  all  other  competitors>  Duchess  of 
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Fife,  Major  Bonaffon,  Ma  Perfection,  Robert  Pet- 
field,  Lady  Isabel,  Geo.  Haigh,  J.  Agate,  Baron 
Hirsch,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Golden  Empress,  John  Lam¬ 
bert  and  Mrs.  J.  Eadie  were  the  leading  varieties. 
Mr.  William  Wilson,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Christie, 
Ribsden,  Updown  Hill,  Bagshot,  was  second  ;  Mr. 
T.  Robinson,  gardener  to  W.  Lawrence,  Esq  ,  J.P., 
Elsfield  House,  Hollingbourne,  Kent,  was  third,  and 
Mr.  Jas.  Agate,  fourth. 

Nine  stands  of  twelve  incurves,  distinct,  were 
shown.  First  in  order  of  merit  came  Mr.  G.  J. 
Hunt,  gardener  to  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashstead 
Park,  Epsom,  who  had  Duchess  of  Fife,  M.  Des- 
blanc,  Ma  Perfection,  C.  H.  Curtis,  John  Lambert, 
Globe  d'Or,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Foster  and  Empress  of 
India,  represented  by  blooms  of  exceptional  depth 
and  good  colour.  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  gardener  to 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ludlow,  Heywood,  Westbury, 
made  a  good  second  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  was 
third ;  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Adams,  89,  Clarendon  Road, 
Southsea,  fourth. 

For  six  incurved  blooms,  of  one  variety,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Hunt  led  with  superb  samples  of  Duchess  of  Fife. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Farmer,  gardener  to  H.  P.  Lescellas, 
Esq.,  Highams,  Windlesham,  Surrey,  was  second 
with  C.  H.  Curtis,  in  capital  form,  and  Mr.  T. 
Robinson,  third,  with  Miss  Violet  Foster. 

In  a  similar  class  for  six  blooms  of  one  Japanese 
white  variety,  Mr.  Norman  Davis  scored  with  splen¬ 
did  flowers  of  Madame  Carnot.  Mr.  G.  Foster, 
gardener  to  H.  Hammond  Spencer,  Esq.,  Glen- 
daragh,  Teignmouth,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Geo. 
Elder,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Benson,  Esq.,  The  Oaks, 
Waltoc-on-Hill,  near  Epsom,  third,  with  the  same 
variety.  The  fourth  prize  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
James  Agate,  who  had  Jane  Molyneux.  There 
were  seven  entries  in  this  class. 

For  six  blooms  of  any  Japanese  variety  save 
white  and  yellow,  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie  scored  wiih 
Australie.  Mr.  J.  W.  Slogrove,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Crawford,  Gatton  Cottage,  Reigate,  was  second  with 
Lady  Hanham ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Lodge,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Menet,  Hockerill,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  third, 
with  Viviand  Morel. 

Six  blooms  of  a  yellow  Japanese  variety  were  best 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Claremont  Nursery, 
Woking,  who  had  Phoebus  in  first-rate  order.  Mr. 
Jas.  Agate  was  second  with  Mrs.  Mease;  Mr. 
Geo.  Elder,  third,  with  Phoebus;  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
McHattie,  fourth,  with  Edith  Tabor. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  there  were  eleven 
entries.  Mr.  W.  Meredith,  gardener  to  D.  P.  Sellar, 
Esq.,  Dudbrook,  Brentwood,  Essex,  was  first,  show¬ 
ing  M.  Cfcenon  de  Leche,  C.  B.  Haywood,  M.  Hoste, 
M.  Panckoucke,  Lady  Hanham  and  Louise,  in  fine 
order.  Mr.  F.  King,  gardener  to  A.  F.  Perkins, 
Esq.,  Oak  Dene,  Holmwood,  Surrey,  was  second; 
Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  gardener  to  A.  F.  Hills,  Esq., 
Monkham,  Woodford  Green,  Essex,  third  ;  and  Mr. 
H.  Shoesmith,  Claremont  Nursery,  Woking,  fourih. 
Mr.  H.  Perkins  staged  the  winning  six  incurved 
Japanese,^  distinct.  He ■  was  followed  in  order  of 
mention  by  Mr.  John  Justice,  gardener  to  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  The  Nash,  Kemp- 
sey,  Worcester  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Robinson. 

Threeentries  were -forthcoming  for  six  Japanese, 
hairy  varieties.  Here  Mr.  Henry  Love,  1,  Melville 
Terrace,  High  Street,  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight, 
scored,  showing  Hairy  Wonder,  Mrs.  Dr.  Ward, 
Abbe  Pierre  Arther  and  Beauty  of  Tours.  [Mr.  John 
Justice  was  second,  showing  a  remarkably  fine  flower 
of  Leocadie  Gentils;  and  Mr.  W.  Batchelor,  gar¬ 
dener  to  C.  B.  Teake,  Esq.,  Harefield  Park, 
Uxbridge,  Middlesex,  was  third. 

Mr.  Jones’  Prizes. — In  the  class  for  the  special 
prizes  offered  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  S.E.,  for  two  blooms,  each  of  Mme. 
Carnot,  Mrs.  W.  Mease  and  G.  J.  Warren,  there 
were  seven  lots  staged.  Mr.  W.  Mease  secured  the 
first  award  with  huge  and  beautifully  developed 
samples.  Mr.  W.  Higgs  and  Mr.  G.  Foster  were 
awarded  second  and  third  prizes  respectively. 

Five  lots  of  twenty-four  Anemone  blooms,  distinct, 
competed.  Mr.  Wm.  Ring,  gardener  to  James 
Warren,  Esq.,  Capel  House,  near  Waltham  Cross, 
was  first,  showing  Mdlle.  N.  Brun,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Mrs.  Judge  Benedict,  Mme.  Robert  Owen, 
Lady  Margaret,  Empress,  Ada  Strickland,  Delaware, 
Nelson,  Mrs.  P.  R.  Dunn  and  John  Bunyan,  in  really 
first-prize  order.  Mr.  Wm.  Skeggs,  gardener  to  A. 
Moseley,  Esq.,  West  Lodge,  Hadley,  Barnet,  was 


second;  and  Mr.  John  Justice,  third,  both  of  them 
with  good  stands. 

In  the  smaller  class  for  twelve  Japanese  Anemones, 
distinct,  Mr.  James  Maule,  gardener  to  H.  T. 
Matthews,  Esq.,  The  Mount,  Hadley,  led  the  way. 
Mr.  Wm.  Skeggs  was  second,  and  Mr.  John  Justice, 
third. 

Mr.  John  Justice  led  for  twelve  large  Anemone 
blooms,  distinct,  Japanese  excluded,  Descartes, 
Delaware,  Fleur  de  Marie  and  Junon  being  particu¬ 
larly  fine.  Mr.  Wm.  Ring,  gardener  to  Jas.  Warren, 
Esq.,  Capel  House,  Waltham  Cross,  was  second. 

Mr.  T.  Caryer,  gardener  to  A.  Meissner,  Esq., 
Aldenholme,  Weybridge,  was  the  winner  for  twelve 
large  reflexed  blooms.  He  had  Dorothy  Gibson, 
Pink  and  Peach  Christine,  and  King  of  Crimsons, 
specially  fine. 

Twelve  Pompons,  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each, 
were  best  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Caryer,  gardener  to  A. 
G.  Meissner,  Esq.,  Aldenholme,  Weybridge.  Mr. 
W.  Aldridge,  gardener  to  G.  Lacey,  Esq.,  Spring- 
field  House,  Palmer's  Green,  was  second. 

Twelve  singles,  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each,  was 
a  well-filled  class.  Here  Mr.  W.  Aldridge  was  the 
successful  competitor.  Bronze  Beauty,  Admiral  Sir 
T.  Symonds,  Oceana,  Purity,  Framfield  Beauty, 
Miss  Brown,  Lady  Churchill  and  Evan  Cameron 
were  the  leading  varieties.  Mr.  G.  W.  Fortes,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Madame  Nicoli,  Regent  House,  Surbiton, 
was  second ;  and  Mr.  R.  Pallant,  gardener  to  C.  K. 
Wild,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  Surrey,  was  third. 

The  Premier  Japanese  Bloom  in  the  whole  of 
the  show  was  adjudged  to  be  G.  J.  Warren,  shown 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Vallis  in  his  second  prize  exhibit 
of  forty-eight  Japs.  This  was  a  truly  magnificent 
bloom,  both  for  size,  build  and  colour.  The  prize 
in  this  class  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Simpson. 

Amateurs’  Classes. 

Division  A. — There  were  eight  entries  for  six  Japs., 
distinct,  the  first  award  going  to  Mr.  R.  Gladweil, 
gardener  to  Sydney  Smith,  Esq.,  Werndee  Hall, 
South  Norwood.  G.  J.  Warren  was  in  first-rate  trim 
here.  Mr.  W.  Perrin,  gardener  to  C.  W.  Richard¬ 
son,  Esq.,  Sawbridge worth,  Herts,  was  second;  and 
Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  gardener  to  F.  M.  Lonergan, 
Esq  ,  Cressingham,  Reading,  was  third. 

Six  Japanese  of  one  variety  were  shown  by  Mr. 
John  Denyer,  gardener  to  Edwin  Smith,  Esq.,  Ingle- 
side,  Chatham,  who  had  Phoebus.  Mr.  J.  Acock, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Bacon,  Stoneleigh,  Worcester 
Road,  Sutton,  Surrey,  was  second,  with  Viviand 
Morel. 

Mr.  L.  Gooch,  gardener  to  J.  Wickham  Jones, 
Esq.,  Towcester  Lodge,  South  Norwood,  staged  the 
winning  lot  of  eighteen  Japanese,  distinct,  with  a 
superior  lot.  Mr.  A.  Hooney,  gardener  to  G.  H. 
Cox,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  East  Barnet,  was  second. 

There  were  no  fewer  than  twelve  competitors  for 
the  twelve  Japanese,  distinct.  Mr.  W.  A.  Brown, 
gardener  to  H.  W.  Sillem,  Esq.,  The  Pines,  Horsell, 
Surrey,  won  with  a  first-class  dozen.  Mr.  R.  Glad- 
well,  gardener  to  Sydney  Smith,  Esq.,  Werndee  Hall, 
South  Norwood,  was  a  close  second  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Acock,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bacon,  Stoneleigh,  Worces¬ 
ter  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey,  third. 

The  first  award  for  twelve  incurves,  distinct,  went 
to  C.  E.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Wellington,  S  wanley  J  unction, 
who  had  large  and  even  blooms.  Mr.  A.  Hooney, 
gardener  to  G.  H  Cox,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  East 
Barnet,  was  second. 

There  were  five  stands  of  six  incurves,  first  prize 
going  to  Mr.  A.  Hooney,  the  second  to  Mr.  W. 
Leppard,  gardener  to  F.  Vigers,  Esq.,  Oakdene, 
Reigate  Road,  Reigate.  Mr.  A.  Hooney  had  the 
premier  six  incurves  of  one  variety  in  C.  H.  Curtis. 

Division  B. — Five  stands  of  eighteen  Japanese, 
distinct,  competed  under  this  section  of  the  schedule. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Knight,  63,  Hardinge  Road,  Ashford,  Kent, 
was  placed  first  with  a  well  coloured  lot  of  flowers. 
Mr.  Martin  Silsbury,  Providence,  Shanklin,  Isle  of 
Wight,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Love  third. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Heath  View,  Horsell,  Woking,, 
led  in  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  distinct,  Mr.  W. 
G.  P.  Clarke,  York  Road,  Hitching,  and  Mr.  F. 
Durrant,  New  Road,  Ware,  being  second  and  third 
respectively. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  scored  another  well-merited  first 
in  the  class  for  six  Japanese,  distinct.  Mr.  W.  G.  P. 
Clark  was  second. 

Norman  Wrightson,  Esq.,  55,  Elgin  Road,  Addis 
combe,  Surrey,  came  out  at  the  top  for  six  Japanese 
of  one  variety  with  marvellously  rich  samples  of 


Phoebus.  Mr.  Henry  Love  was  second  with  Mrs. 
H.  Love. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Knight  staged  the  winning  twelve 
incurves,  distinct,  being  followed  in  the  second  place 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Sharpe,  Greenwood,  Huntspill,  Bridge- 
water.  Mr.  G.  W.  P.  Clark  had  the  winning  stand 
of  six  incurves,  distinct,  for  which  there  were 
three  entries.  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  5,  Vernon  Terrace, 
East  Finchley,  N.,  won  for  six  bunches  of  Pompons, 
distinct. 

Maiden  Growers'  Classes. 

The  premier  six  Japanese,  distinct,  came  from  Mr. 
H.  Folkes,  gardener  to  E.  C.  Strachan,  Esq., 
Gaddesden  Place,  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  excellent 
blooms  they  were.  Mr.  A.  G.  Clenton,  Glendevon, 
Horsell,  Woking,  was  second.  There  were  sixteen 
entries  in  this  class.  The  best  three  Japanese, 
distinct,  also  came  from  Mr.  H.  Folkes  ;  the  leading 
six  incurves  from  Mr.  James  Comber,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Saunders,  Warren  Lodge,  Kingston  Hill ;  and 
the  winning  three  incurves  from  Mr.  R.  Poole, 
gardener  to  J.  B.  Purchase,  Esq.,  Blackstones, 
Redhill. 

Table  Decorations. 

These  formed  a  most  attractive  feature.  The 
greater  part  of  the  exhibits  were  staged  around  the 
fountains,  one  of  which  is  to  be  seen  at  each  end  of 
the  building. 

Miss  D.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Feltham,  won  for 
three  epergnes  of  Chrysanthemums,  with  a  tasteful 
arrangement  of  green  and  coloured  foliage  and 
flowers.  Mrs.M.  V. Seale,  Vine  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks, 
was  second,  aDd  Mrs.  W.  Green,  Junr.,  Harold 
Wood,  Essex,  third.  There  were  nine  lots  shown, 
and  these  made  a  brave  display  on  a  table  that  ran 
round  the  fountain  at  the  western  end  of  the  hall. 

Miss  Easterbrook,  The  Briars,  Fawkham,  Kent, 
secured  the  first  award  for  the  hand-basket  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  with  a  massive  exhibit.  Miss  G.  M. 
Judd,  66,  East  Hill,  Wandsworth,  S.W.,  was 
second. 

The  premier  vase  of  six  blooms  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  John  King,  gardener  to  H.  J.  G.  Lloyd. 
Esq.,  Itchel  Manor,  Crondall,  Hants.  Edith  Tabor 
was  the  variety  shown.  Mr.  J.  J.  Lodge  was  second 
with  Mme.  Carnot. 

The  two  vases  of  Pompons,  set  up  with  autumn 
foliage,  that  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Mark  Webster, 
gardener  to  C.  J.  Preston,  Esq.,  Kelsey  Park, 
Beckenham,  received  the  first  prize,  and  well  they 
deserved  it,  for  they  were  both  imposing  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  Mrs.  W.  Green,  Junr.,  was  second. 

Mr.  Mark  Webster  scored  another  well-merited 
first  for  two  hand  bouquets.  These  were  tastefully 
and  well  built,  and  reflected  great  credit  upon  their 
creator. 

In  the  class  open  to  amateurs  only  the  premier 
award  for  the  vase  of  six  blooms  of  any  variety  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Parkins,  gardener  to  F.  W.  F.  Ward,  Esq., 
34,  Bisham  Gardens,  Highgate,  N.  Mr.  R.  Cham¬ 
berlain  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  51, 
Bower  Street,  Bedford,  third. 

The  first  award  for  a  table  of  wreaths,  sprays, 
crosses,  etc.,  illustrating  the  decorative  value 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  was  well  won  by  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  of  Coventry,  who,  as  usual,  dis¬ 
played  great  taste  in  their  arrangements.  Miss  N. 
Erlebach,  Stoke  Newington,  won  the  second  prize. 
Mr.  Hayward,  Fife  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames,  was 
third. 

Plants. 

The  prizes  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots 
mingled  with  foliage  plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a  cir¬ 
cle  1 2  ft. in  diameter,  brought  out  three  superb  groups. 
The  blooms  were  of  grand  size.  The  premier  award 
was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Spink,  Summit  Road 
Nursery,  Walthamstow,  with  a  conical  group  of 
great  height,  relieved  by  Palms,  Crotons  and  other 
foliage  plants.  Mr.  Wm.  Howe,  gardener  to  Sir 
Henry  Tate,  Bart.,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common, 
was  a  good  second.  His  centre  piece  consisted  of  a 
tall  Bamboo  ;  Mr.  E.  Dove,  gardener  to  W.  E.  Fry, 
Esq.,  Bickley  Hall,  Bickley,  came  in  third  with  a 
good  arrangement,  but  his  foliage  plants  might  have 
been  set  up  higher. 

Mr.  F.  Gilbert,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Sewell,  Esq., 
Fairlight,  Shephard  Hill,  Highgate,  was  awarded  the 
second  prize  for  six  trained  specimens,  the  first  prize 
being  withheld.  Two  of  his  plants,  namely,  Margot 
and  Peter  the  Great  were  fine. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Wraight,  gardener  to  J.  Troup,  Esq., 
Essex  Lodge,  U pper  Clapton,  was  accorded  the  first 
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place  for  four  trained  specimens,  which  were  of 
moderate  size,  but  well  flowered,  particularly 
Charles  Davis  and  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  ;  Mr.  F.  Gilks 
was  a  very  gcod  second,  his  plant  of  John  Shrimpton 
being  grand ;  Mr.  W.  Davey,  gardener  to  C.  C. 
Paine,  Esq  ,  Hillfield,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W.,  came 
in  third.  He  came  to  the  front  for  four  standard 
trained  specimens,  showing  Wm.  Tricker,  Cleopatra, 
Stanstead,  Surprise  and  Eva  Knowles ;  Mr.  F.  E. 
Wraight  came  in  second  with  smaller  headed  speci¬ 
mens. 

Mr.  F.  Gilks,  gardener  to  A.  Morris,  Esq  ,  Court 
Green,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham,  took  the 
lead  for  six  standard  trained  specimens  of  large- 
flowering  varieties.  He  was  also  accorded  the  first 
prize  for  six  trained  specimen  pompons,  Black 
Douglas  being  his  best  plant. 

Fruit. 

In  the  class  for  white  Grapes,  five  lots  were  staged, 
the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Lees,  gardener 
to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq  ,  Trent  Park,  Barnet ;  second 
Mr.  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Feltham,  Middlesex. 

Black  Alicantes  :  first,  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to 
Sir  H.  Tate,  Bart.,  Streatham  Common  ;  second  Mr. 
W.  Taylor,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill. 

Gros  Colman,  two  exhibits,  first,  Mr  W.  Taylor  ; 
second,  Mr.  F.  Milson,  Tulse  Hill,  Brixton. 

For  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  there  were  eight 
lots  staged,  some  of  which  were  very  fine.  The  first 
prize  lot  consisted  of  Ribston  Pippin,  Wealthy, 
King  of  Pippins,  American  Mother,  Melon  Apple  and 
Adam’s  Pearmain  ;  the  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  A. 
J.  Thomas,  Borgan's  Hill,  Sittingbourne. 

For  six  dishes  of  Culinary  Apples,  there  were 
seven  exhibits,  but  in  some  instances  the  fruit  was 
not  up  to  the  standard,  though,  as  a  whole,  they 
were  a  creditable  lot.  The  first  prize  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Mr.  Stowers,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Dean,  Esq., 
Sittingbourne.  Second,  Mr.  Thomas,  Borgans 
Hill;  Sittingbourne. 

In  the  class  for  dessert  Pears,  there  were  eight 
lots  shown,  Mr.  A.  J.  Thomas,  first ;  second,  Mr. 
Berwick,  Sidmoutb,  Devon. 

Yegetables. 

For  a  collection  of  nine  disnes  of  Messrs.  Sutton’s 
varieties  there  were  nine  entries,  and  the  judges 
must  have  had  a  considerable  difficulty  in  selecting 
the  first  and  second  lots.  The  first  prize  fell  to  Mr. 
Wiles,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Hubbard,  The 
Rookery,  Down,  Kent,  for  nine  very  even  well- 
staged  dishes,  the  second  going  to  Mr.  Silas, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Spencer,  Althorp  Park, 
Northampton. 

For  two  dishes  of  Potatos,  Mr.  Silas  Cole  was 
first,  and  Mr.  A.  Folkes,  gardener  to  C.  E.  Strachan, 
Hemel  Hampstead,  second.  In  this  class  eleven  lots 
were  exhibited. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables  grown  from  seed, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Webb,  of  Stourbridge, 
there  were  five  competitors.  Mr.  Beckett, 
gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham,  was  first,  with  hand¬ 
some  well-grown  samples.  His  Onions,  Carrots,  and 
Leeks  were  particularly  fine.  The  second  prize  fell 
to  Mr.  Tye,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kingsmill,  Sydenham 
Court,  Newbury.  His  Celery,  Leeks,  and  Onions 
were  also  well  shown.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr. 
A.  Basile,  gardener  to  O.  T.  Powels,  Esq  ,  Woburn 
Park,  Weybridge,  whose  Leeks  were  certainly 
well-grown,  but  there  was  a  lack  of  finish  on  the 
other  varieties. 

For  three  Cauliflowers  there  were  seven  competi¬ 
tors,  the  first  prize  going  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
Brttby  Park,  Burton-on-Trent,  for  well-finished, 
even  sized  specimens. 

For  three  Savoys — first,  Mr.  Beckett,  for  neat  well- 
grown  specimens.  There  were  seven  exhibits  in  this 
class. 

For  Red  Cabbages  Mr.  J.  Read,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Bretby  Park,  secured  first  with 
large  even-sized  specimens.  For  six  sticks  of  Celery 
there  were  six  lots  competed,  the  first  prize 
going  to  Mr.  Folkes  for  Dibby's  White  Defiance. 

Two  dishes  of  Potatos — first,  Mr.  Beckett. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Though  there  were  six  com¬ 
petitors  in  this  class  there  was  not  a  first-class  stem 
of  Sprouts  in  the  whole  collection.  The  first  prize 
fell  to  Mr.  H.  Folkes, gardener  to  C.  E.  Strachan,  Esq. 

For  Carrots,  the  competition  was  more  keen  and 
the  roots  shown,  on  the  whole,  were  good.  The  first 
prize  going  to  Mr.  Pope,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  Highclere,  Newbury. 

The  six  Beetroots  were  certainly  a  very  creditable 


lot.  The  highest  honours  fell  to  Mr.  Brown,  gar¬ 
dener  to  R.  Kent,  Esq  ,  Langley  House,  Abbot’s 
Langley. 

Parsnips. — It  is  seldom  that  such  a  clean  well- 
grown  lot  of  specimens  are  seen  as  was  here 
produced.  For  size,  freshness  and  quality  they 
would  be  hard  to  beat.  The  first  prize  lot,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Beckett,  were  certainly  marvels  of  produc¬ 
tion,  being  abcut  3  ft.  kng  gradually  tapering  from 
crown  to  tip. 

Of  Leeks  there  were  seven  lots  shown,  all  of  good 
quality,  the  first  prize  falling  to  Mr.  Tye,  Sydenham 
Court.  The  same  exhibitor  took  first  for  Turnips. 

The  first  for  Tomitos  fell  to  Mr.  Beckett.  Mr. 
Beckett's  Onions  were  very  fine  samples  of  cultural 
skill,  and  gained  for  him  the  highest  award.  This 
exhibitor  gained  the  Silver  Cup  offered  by  Mr. 
Sydenham. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  occupied  the  whole  of  one  end  of  the 
floor  space  under  the  organ,  with  a  huge  and  impos¬ 
ing  group  of  Chrysanthemums.  A  line  of  tall  Bam¬ 
boos  ran  along  the  back  of  the  whole.  At  either  end 
was  a  massive  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots 
arranged  semi-circular  fashion  and  edged  with  fine 
foliage  plants.  The  centre  consisted  of  a  square 
table  covered  with  pots  of  Maidenhair  Ferns,  in 
which  vases  of  various  sizes  filled  with  blooms  on 
long  stems,  were  effectively  disposed  at  intervals. 
Crotons  and  Acalyphas  formed  a  groundwork  be¬ 
tween  the  tall  vases.  Along  the  front  of  this  table 
were  stands  of  blooms  of  a  remarkably  high  colour. 
Particularly  noticeable  in  this  respect  were  G.  J. 
Warren,  Dr.  Hope,  Helen  Shrimton,  Mrs.  Sew3rd, 
James  Dare,  Frank  Seward,  Fred  Joy,  and  others. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  LondoD, 
S.E.,  set  up  a  large  group  of  ornamental  Conifers, 
Bamboos,  standard  Bays,  Crataegus  Pyracantha 
Lelandi,  Pernettyas,  arid  other  ornamental  hardy 
subjects. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Higbgate  Nurseries, 
Highgate,  N.,  set  up  a  large  and  imposing  table  of 
Chrysanthemums,  Ericas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Malmaison  Carnations,  Cyclamens, 
Nerines,  &c.,  arranged  in  a  series  of  undulating  banks 
with  centres  of  Palms,  Araucarias,  &c.  A  line  of 
Bamboos  ran  along  the  back.  The  group  was 
attractive  in  arrangement  and  in  the  colour  and 
fragrance  of  the  flowers.  (Gold  Medal.) 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  Co.,  Ipswich,  set  up  a  large 
stand  of  triangular  outline  on  which  they  located 
their  well  known  fertiliser  done  up  in  ways  to  suit 
different  wants.  Ferns,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
autumn-tinted  Bracken  were  used  freely  in  decor¬ 
ating  the  high  stand. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a 
magnificent  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums,  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  Cannas.  The  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  were  arranged  in  six  tiers,  the  varieties 
running  in  lines  diagonally.  They  have  never  shown 
finer  blooms  of  Lady  Hanham,  Robert  Powell,  N.C.S. 
Jubilee,  Chatsworth,  Swanley  Giant,  V.  Morel,  Edith 
Tabor,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Compton,  Ella 
Curtis,  and  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Cannas  were 
dwarf  and  brilliant,  and  the  large  bunches  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums  were  most  imposing,  and  varied  in  colour. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
Norwood,  London,  S.E.,  set  up  a  large  bank  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots.  Several  sections  were 
represented,  the  Japanese  in  their  various  forms  being 
by  far  the  most  dominant.  All  the  leading  varieties 
were  represented,  and  the  plants  were  in  healthy 
condition. 

Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  had  a 
table  of  Chrysanthemums,  the  large  blooms  being 
arranged  in  stands  along  the  front,  and  others  in  the 
centre  with  long  stems  and  foliage.  He  had  grand 
blooms  of  Mme.  Louis  Brossiton,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Barker,  Mme.  Posignon,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  a  grand 
white  seedling  Japanese,  the  new  golden-bronze  Sir 
Herbert  Kitchener,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Britannia,  Miss 
Randerson,  Paul  Oudot,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  occupied 
one  side  of  a  long  table  with  cut  Chrysanthemums, 
elevated  on  a  wire  stem  supporting  the  water  tube, 
and  mixed  with  Maidenhair  Ferns.  He  had  grand 
blooms  of  Ella  Curtis,  G.  J.  Warren,  White  Good 
Gracious,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Lady 
Ridgeway,  Autumn  Glory,  Mrs.  Hume  Long,  &c. 

Messrs.  Lawes,  116,  Fenchurch  Street,  London, 


E.C.,  had  a  stand  of  their  well-known  horticultural 
or  garden  manure  in  bags  and  tins,  set  off  with 
vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  &c. 

Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd  ,  Hale  Farm  Nur¬ 
series,  exhibited  a  table  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
Dahlias.  The  flowers  occupied  one  face  of  the  table 
built  up  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  and  included  fine 
blooms  of  Mme.  Carnot,  the  yellow  Mme.  Carnot, 
Lady  Hanham,  Apollo,  Mrs.  Charles  Blick,  Presi- 
dentBevao,  Marie  Calvat,  Mme.  Reine  Solomon,  and 
several  fine  samples  of  the  new  incurved  Countess 
of  Warwick.  The  Cactus  Dahlias  were  very  fresh 
indeed. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
had  a  large  table  of  Orchids,  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  Bouvardias,  Ericas,  Carnations,  Crotons, 
Palms  and  other  fine  foliage  and  flowering  plants, 
making  a  grand  display  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Amongst  the  Orchids  very  conspicuous  were  the 
flowering  pieces  of  Vanda  caerulea,  Dendrobium 
Phalaenopsis,  Oncidium  Forbesi,  O.  varicosum, 
Cattleya  labiata,  Calanthe  vestita  oweniana  and  a 
grand  array  of  Cypripediums. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nursery,  Richmond, 
Surrey,  set  up  a  beautiful  group  of  green  and  varie¬ 
gated  tree  Ivies,  such  as  Hedera  Helix  arborea 
aurea,  H.  H.  a.  palmata  aurea,  H.  H.  a.  dentata,  H. 
H.  a.  canariensB,  &c. 

Mr.  J.  George,  F.R.H.S.,  14,  Redgrave  Road, 
Putney,  S.W.,  had  a  stand  of  horticultural  sundries, 
including  Orchid  peat,  Mushroom  spawn,  Lawton’s 
Patent  Clip,  &c.  He  also  had  baskets  of  Gros  Col¬ 
man  Grapes  grown  by  Messrs.  W.  Thomson  &  Son, 
Clovenfords. 

Mr.  John  Pinches,  3,  Crown  Buildings,  Crown 
Street,  Camberwell,  S.E  ,  had  a  stand  of  Acme 
labels,  both  cast  and  cut,  as  well  as  several  other 
types.  Wright's  pot  and  Orchid  basket  suspender 
was  also  in  use  on  a  framework  ornamented  with 
Smilax.  A  dozen  magnificent  blooms  of  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  Mme.  Carnot  were  also  staged  on  this  stand. 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  had  a 
table  of  floral  decorations  done  in  Chrysanthemums 
and  autumn-tinted  leaves. 

Messrs.  Darby  &  Sons,  King's  Cross,  N.,  had  an 
exhibit  of  warming  and  cooking  stoves. 

Mr.  Sam  Deards,  F.R.H.S.,  34,  Old  Broad  Street, 
E.C.,  had  an  exhibit  of  “Little  Samson"  heating 
apparatus. 

Messrs.  Fenlon  &  Son,  8,  Tudor  Street,  Temple, 
London,  E.C.,  showed  their  Patent  Class  1  Hot- 
water  apparatus. 

Messrs.  D.  Dowell  &  Son,  Hammersmith,  W.,  had 
a  stand  of  horticultural  sundries  in  great  variety. 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association, 
Ltd.,  LondoD,  set  up  a  stand  of  their  grass,  Straw¬ 
berry,  Hop,  and  "  One  and  All  ’’  complete  manures, 

Mr.  Joseph  Arnold,  32,  St.  Paul's  Road,  Camden 
Town,  London,  N.W.,  exhibited  Orchid  peat  of  fine 
quality,  light  yellow  fibrous  loam  from  Bedfordshire, 
best  brown  fibrous  peat,  Rhododendron  peat,  silver 
saDd  of  various  qualities  for  different  purposes, 
building  and  other  sorts  of  sand  from  his  sand  pits 
in  Bedfordshire. 

TORQUAY.  — November  1st  and  2nd. 

The  above  was  held  in  the  Bath  Saloon,  and  was 
a  decided  success.  The  opening  was  performed  by 
the  wife  of  the  esteemed  member  for  the  division 
(Captain  Phillpots)  before  a  large  audience.  The 
opening  day  was  perfect,  the  sun  shining  out  most 
brilliantly ;  but  the  second  day  was  dreadfully 
rough  and  wet,  which  greatly  interfered  with  the 
attendance. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese,  in  not  less  than  eighteen 
varieties,  not  more  than  two  of  one  variety,  the  Rev. 
G.  Lyons,  Teignmouth  (gardener,  Mr.  Stiles)  was 
first ;  second,  Mrs.  Trevor  Barcklay,  Torquay 
(gardener,  Mr.  Hodder).  These  were  the  only  two 
exhibitors  whose  flowers  were  exceptionally  good, 
the  former  winning  by  seven  points.  For  twelve 
Japanese  distinct  varieties,  first,  Mrs.  Rawson ; 
second,  F.  Perrett,  Esq. ;  there  were  only  two  com¬ 
peted  here,  and  the  running  was  very  close,  only  one 
point  between  the  two.  For  six  Japanese  distinct 
varieties,  first,  J.  Wingate,  Esq. ;  second,  Dr. 
Ford  Edgelow  (gardener,  Mr.  Clements). 

For  six  Japanese  White,  one  variety,  first,  Mrs. 
Whiteheall;  second,  Mrs.  Trevor  Barcklay  (gardener, 
Mr.  Hodder).  For  six  Japanese  yellow,  one  variety, 
first,  Rev.  G.  Lyons  ;  second,  Mrs.  Trevor  Barcklay ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Quick.  For  six  Japanese,  any  one 
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variety,  the  first  prize  went  to  Rev.  G.  Lyons ;  second, 
Mrs.  Trevor  Barcklay.  For  twelve  incurved  Japanese, 
not  less  than  six  varieties,  nor  more  than  two  blooms 
of  one  variety,  first,  Rev.  G.  Lyons;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Quick, 

For  thirty-six  Japanese  in  vases  in  twelve  varieties, 
three  blooms  of  one  sort  in  a  vase  with  their  own 
foliage, and  stems  not  lessthan  twelve  inches  in  length, 
effect  in  arrangement  to  be  considered,  the  first  prize 
winner  was  Mrs.  Rawson,  Torquay  ;  second,  Mrs. 
Trevor  Barcklay  ;  third,  Dr.  Ford  Edgelow.  This 
latter  class  made  a  very  good  show  indeed  For  an 
epergne  or  vase  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  arranged 
with  autumn  foliage  and  grasses,  first,  Mr.  G.  Green, 
Torquay ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Peacock,  Torquay  ;  third, 
M,  A.  Warren,  Torquay  ;  For  dinner  table  decora¬ 
tion  6ft.  by  4  ft.,  first,  Mr.  J.  Davis ;  second,  Mr.  F. 
Peacock  ;  third.  Mr.  G.  Green.  The  awards  in  the 
last  two  classes  were  made  by  Lady  Judges. 

We  think  the  third  prize  winner  should  have 
stood  higher  than  he  did.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  a  combination  of  white  Chrysanthemums, 
yellow  autumn  Crocus,  and  purple  Violets,  not  a 
good  effect  according  to  most  critics. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  a  circle  8  ft.  in 
diameter,  general  effect  to  be  considered  as  well 
as  quality  of  bloom,  the  premier  award  and  a 
Silver  ,  Medal  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  went  to  Dr.  Ford  Edgelow  ;  second,  Rev.  A. 
Wrey ;  third,  Lady  Macgregor.  The  next  class  was 
for  a  semi-circular  group,  g  ft.  at  base,  and  extending 
4$  ft.  from  the  wall,  the  same  conditions  to  guide  the 
judges  as  the  latter  class.  The  first  prize  group 
gets  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  certifi¬ 
cate.  First,  Mrs.  Cummings  ;  second,  Mrs.  Wise  ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Quick. 

For  three  trained  Chrysanthemums,  distinct,  in 
pots  not  exceeding  ten  inches  in  diameter,  first,  Rev. 
A.  Wrey.  For  six  table  plants  (flowering)  in  pots 
not  exceeding  6J  inches  in  diameter,  first,  Mrs. 
Rawson  ;  second,  Dr.  Ford  Edgelow.  For  six  table 
plants  (foliage),  same  conditions  as  above;  the 
majority  shown  were  too  dense  for  table  work.  The 
first  prize  went  to  Mr.  P.  Bushby  ;  second,  Dr.  Ford 
Edgelow  ;  third,  Mrs.  Rawson.  For  three  Solanums, 
first,  Dr.  Ford  Edgelow ;  second,  Mr.  Bushby. 
For  three  Salvias  Mrs.  Trevor  Barcklay  was  first. 
The  plants  were  well  flowered  and  looked  very 
bright. 

Vegetables.— The  class  for  a  collection  of  twelve 
sorts,  taste  in  arrangement  to  be  considered,  brought 
four  competitors.  The  first  was  P.  W.  Bushby, 
Esq. :  second,  Mr.  W.  Mitchelmore. 

Fruit. — In  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  culinary 
Apples,  distinct,  the  Rev.  G.  Lyons  took  the  lead, 
closely  followed  by  Lady  Haldon.  For  six  dishes  of 
dessert  varieties,  distinct,  Mrs.  Bundock  was  placed 
first ;  the  second  went  to  Rev.  G.  Lyons  ;  and  the 
third  to  Lady  Haldon.  In  the  class  for  three  dishes 
of  culinary  Pears,  distinct,  Mrs.  Bundock  again  took 
first  honours.  For  six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  Lady 
Haldon  was  placed  first,  closely  followed  by  Mrs. 
Rawson.  For  three  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  Mr.  W. 
Bushby  was  first ;  Lady  Haldon  coming  in  second  ; 
and  Mrs.  Rawson  third.  The  class  for  two  bunches 
black  Grapes  brought  only  one  exhibitor  in  Dr. 
Edgelow.  While  for  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes, 
Mr.  Bushby  was  the  only  exhibitor  and  was  placed 
first.  Neither  dish  of  Grapes  was  very  meritorious, 
and  we  had  hoped  to  have  seen  a  much  stronger 
class. 

The  class  for  six  single  Primulas  brought  only 
two  entries,  both  lots  fairly  well  flowered.  For  three 
plants  of  single  Chrysanthemums  brought  only  one 
competitor,  the  Rev.  A.  Wrey  taking  first.  For  one 
Salvia  splendens  grandiflora,  Mr.  Hodder  was  an 
excellent  first ;  and  Mr.  G.  Austin,  second. 

The  last  four  classes  were  special  prizes  given  by 
the  president,  Dr.  R.  Hamilton  Ramsay,  Mr.  W. 
Allward,  Braddon’s  Hill  Nursery;  Messrs.  Curtis, 
Sandford  &  Co.;  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Smale,  F.R.H.S. 
The  Messrs.  Veitch,  Exeter,  exhibited  a  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  Apples,  also  Physalis  Franchettii, 
Bouvardias,  Cyclamen,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  etc. 

Curtis,  Sandford  &  Co.  had  a  good  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums,  Carnations,  Cyclamen,  Ferns, 
Ericas,  Solanums,  etc.,  all  in  good  condition.  These 
nurserymen’s  collections  greatly  added  to  the  floral 
display.  Messrs.  H.  B.  Smale  &  Son,  too,  had  a 
nice  show  of  Ferns,  Chrysanthemums,  etc.,  and  the 


finest  plant  of  Acalypha  Sanderi  we  have  seen 
shown  in  Devon. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  Barnes,  Winslade;  Mr, 
Mayne,  Bicton  ;  and  Mr.  Mears,  Shobrooke  Park. 


THE  PORTSMOUTH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

Opened  on  the  2nd  inst.,  by  the  Mayoress  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  was  a  good  one.  There  are  some  very  fine 
flowers  shown  in  each  of  the  classes,  and  the  groups 
were  very  effective.  The  Grapes  were  good,  and 
there  were  also  some  fine  exhibits  of  vegetables. 

The  weather,  unfortunately,  was  very  wet  and 
rough,  and  this  interfered  considerably  with  the 
number  of  visitors. 

The  Portsmouth  Town  Hall  is  well  adapted  for  a 
show  of  this  sort. 

BY  TELEGRAPH. 

DUBLIN  SHOW. — ■ November  g th  and  io th. 

The  R.H.S.  of  Ireland  has  opened  its  exhibition  to¬ 
day  under  very  favourable  circumstances.  There 
are  sixty  classes  and  439  entries,  some  of  the 
classes  for  fruit  bringing  in  thirty-four  entries  each. 

There  are  two  notable  groups  in  competition  for 
the  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals,  one  staged  by  Mr.  R. 
Jameson,  of  Sandymount,  and  the  other  by  Messrs. 
C.  Ramsay  &  Sons,  of  Ballsbridge.  They  are  com¬ 
posed  principally  of  Palms,  Adiantums  and  other 
foliage  plants,  interspersed  with  Chrysanthemums, 
Lilies,  Orchids,  Bouvardias  and  the  pretty  Begonia 
Glorie  de  Lorraine.  The  awards  are  in  the  order  above. 

There  is  a  grand  circular  group  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  sent  from  the  gardens  of  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  admirably 
arranged  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  gardener.  Lord 
Ardilaun  also  sends  a  stand  of  foliage  and  flowering 
plants.  An  attractive  feature  is  a  table  of  Orchids 
sent  by  Wm.  Hewatt,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Blackrock. 

The  lovely  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  contri¬ 
buted  by  Mr.  W.  Wells,  of  Earlswood  Nurseries, 
show  us  what  a  first-class  English  grower  considers 
good  stuff  for  new  varieties. 

Mr.  W.  Watson,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  staged  a 
meritorious  group  of  fine  foliage  and  flowering 
plants,  with  some  cut  blooms  and  Irish-grown  fruit. 

Collections  of  hardy  fruit  are  sent  by  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  of  Newtownards,  Messrs. 
Edmondson  Bros.,  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  Messrs. 
R.  Hartland  &  Son,  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork,  Messrs. 
Saunders  &  Sons,  Friar’s  Walk,  Cork,  Messrs.  S. 
M’Gready  &  Son,  Portadown,  and  Messrs.  W.  Tait 
&  Co.,  Capel  Street,  Dublin. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  staged  for  effect, 
Mrs.  McCann,  of  Simmond’s  Court  Castle,  Donny- 
brook  (gardener,  Mr.  Goff),  was  first,  and  Mr. 
James  M’Kenzie,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Pease,  of  Willow 
Par,  was  second.  Both  were  good  groups. 

The  Challenge  Cup  for  a  group  of  fifty  super¬ 
ficial  feet  in  area,  [containing  thirty-six  pots,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Goff  as  above,  Mrs.  Pease  again 
being  second. 

For  a  group  of  twelve  plants,  Mrs.  William 
McComas,  of  Monkstooe,  was  first,  Mr.  Coghlan, 
the  gardener,  making  a  very  good  show ;  Mrs. 
McCann  was  second;  and  John  Miller,  Esq.,  of 
Sandymount,  third. 

For  six  Pompons,  Mrs.  McCann  again  led,  her 
plants  of  Soeur  Melaine  being  remarkably  good  ; 
John  Miller,  Esq.,  came  in  second  ;  and  John  C. 
Parkes,  Esq.,  of  Ardilea,  third. 

For  four  plants  suitable  for  decoration,  again  Mrs. 
McCann  scored  first;  and  H.  Bantry  White,  Esq., 
second. 

Mrs.  McCann  was  first  for' a  specimen  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  ;  and  Colonel  Clements,  second,  Both  ex¬ 
hibited  Viviand  Morel. 

The  stands  of  forty-eight  Japanese  blooms  were 
well  contested.  The  society's  large  Silver  Medal 
and  first  prize  were  awarded  to  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  whose  gardener,  Mr.  Hugh  Crawford  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  depth  of  bloom  and 
general  contour;  Col.  Hon.  C.  Crighton,  of  Mulla- 
boden,  was  seeond  ;  and  Mr.  John  McLennan  took 
third  for  Lord  Carew. 

For  a  stand  of  thirty-six  cut  blooms,  consisting 
equally  of  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties,  the 
Waterhouse  Challenge  Cup  was  easily  won  by  Mr. 
J.  McKellar,  gardener  to  Lord  Ashbrook,  whose  col¬ 
lection  was  considered  equal  to  anything  ever  shown. 
The  Countess  of  Pembroke  ranged  second  ;  and  R. 
de  La  Poer,  Esq.,  third ;  Lady  Bury's  collection 
was  highly  commended. 


Mr.  J.  L.  McKellar,  Lord  Ashbrook’s  gardener, 
was  well  first  with  his  twenty-four  cut  blooms  of 
Japanese,  which  gained  him  the  coveted  Challenge 
Cup  known  as  the  Gardeners’  Prize.  He  had  seven 
opponents.  Mr.  W.  J.  Mitchison,  of  Mullaboden, 
was  second  ;  Mr.  Robert  McKenna,  of  Charleville 
Forest,  third  ;  and  Mr.  Hugh  Crawford  highly  com¬ 
mended. 

The  Ichthemic  Co’s,  piece  of  plate  for  twenty-four 
blooms  of  incurved  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
McKellar  ;  whilst  Mr.  Hugh  Crawford  took  second 
prize. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  Anemone-flowered  sorts, 
Mr.  Robt.  McKenna,  Mr.  A.  Morrison,  and  Mr. 
Jno.  McLennan  scored  in  this  order  of  competition. 

In  the  stand  for  twelve  incurved  blooms,  Mr. 
Fatrell,  gardener  to  Clifford  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Killiney, 
took  first,  Mr.  Robert  McKenna,  second,  and  Mr. 
Rigg,  for  Lord  Cloncurry,  third.  Lord  Plunkett’s 
collection  was  highly  commended. 

The  Ryecroft  Silver  Gilt  Medal  and  first  prize 
for  twelve  Japanese  brought  ten  competitors.  The 
winner  was  Mr.  Maher,  gardener  to  C.  G.  Spear,  Esq. 
Springfield,  Glenageary.  Lord  Plunket  was  second, 
and  Jno.  C.  Parkes,  Esq.,  third. 

Other  horticultural  exhibitors  include  the  names 
of  Messrs.  Thomas  M'Kenzie  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Messrs. 
Henry  &  Julius  Caesar,  The  Ichthemic  Guano  Co., 
Messrs.  Kennan  &  Sons,  Fishamble  Street,  Dublin, 
Messrs.  Edmondson,  Ltd.,  Dublin,  The  Permanent 
Nitrate  Co.,  Messrs.  Maguire  &  Gatchell,  Ltd.,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Boulger. 

The  general  arrangements  have  been  well  carried 
out  by  Mr  Ross,  the  secretary. 

- .  mgm  - 

SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL.—  November  8 th. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  not  a  very  large 
one  as  might  have  been  expected  on  this  particular 
date.  The  most  prominent  exhibits  were  Orchids, 
Ferns,  Acalyphas,  Nerines,  Chrysanthemums  and 
Apples. 

A  large  and  very  valuable  group  of  Orchids  was 
set  up  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 
Very  prominent  were  such  fine  things  as  Miltonia 
bleuana,  Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderae,  C. 
lawrenceanum  hyeanum,  Cattleya  bowringiana,  C. 
labiata  in  many  fine  forms,  C.  dowiana  aurea,  Den- 
drobium  atroviolaceum  and  several  very  fine  panicles 
of  Oncidium  varicosum,  O.  praetextum,  O.  dasytyle 
and  numerous  others,  making  a  valuable  group  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  (Gold  Medal.) 

H.  F.  Simonds,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Geo.  E.  Day),  Woodthorpe,  Beckenham,  exhibited  a 
small  though  very  interesting  group  of  Orchids,  in¬ 
cluding  Cattleya  labiata,  in  variety,  Oncidium 
Forbesi,  O.  varicosum,  O.  praetextum  and  others. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  (gardener, 
Mr.  Smith),  Highbury,  Birmingham,  had  a  small 
group  of  choice  Orchids,  including  Laeliocattleya 
Sallieri  magnifica,  Lc.  Semiramis,  Cattleya  Mrs. 
Endicott,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Whiffen),  The 
Grange,  Southgate,  showed  a  small  group  of  Orchids 
including  Cattleya  Mantini  nobilior,  C.  labiata 
grata,  C.  1.  Etona,  Laeliocattleya  Decia  and  other 
fine  things.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham, 
Surrey,  exhibited  fifteen  bunches  of  flowers  of  fine 
varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata,  in  fine  condition. 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal ) 

A  most  meritorious  and  interesting  exhibit  of 
Ferns  came  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane 
Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton.  It  consisted  entirely 
of  Polypodiums,  of  which  were  no  fewer  than  fifty 
species  and  varieties.  These  included  P.  nigrescens.P. 
glaucum,  P.  aureum,  P.  plumosum,  P.  Schneideri, 
P.  crassifolium,  and  many  other  beautiful  plants. 
The  whole  of  the  plants  shown  were,  as  usual,  in 
vigorous  health.  Mr.  May  also  showed  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine.  (Silver  Gilt- Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  N.,  had  a  group  of  Cactus  and  Pompon 
Dahlias  which  were  very  bright  for  the  advanced 
season.  The  group  was  backed  by  siDgle-flowered 
Chrysanthemums.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

The  new  plants  contributed  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
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&  Co.,  St.  Albans,  included  a  batch  of  excellent 
plants  of  Acalypha  Sanderi ;  also  A.  godseffiana  and 
Dracaena  godseffiana. 

A  charming  group  of  Nerines  was  set  up  by  Mr. 
Lane,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  V.  M.  H„ 
Colesborne,  Andoversford.  The  flowers  included 
a  number  of  delicate  and  beautiful  shades  of  pink, 
salmon  and  scarlet.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  had  a  long  table  filled  with  cut  Chrysath- 
emums.  Of  the  large  blooms  shown,  Miss  Nellie 
Pockett,  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks, 
Lord  Ludlow,  John  Pockett,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  and 
Leocadie  Gentils,  represented  some  very  fine  novel¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Wells  likewise  showed  a  number  of 
bunches  of  decorative  varieties,  the  chief  of  which 
was  that  grand  yellow  Mytchett  Beauty.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmoutb,  Devon,  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  Celeste 
Falconnet,  Le  Grande  Dragon,  and  Autumn  Glory 
being  the  best. 

Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Maidenhead,  had  a  few  splen¬ 
did  blooms  of  new  Chrysanthemums.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Barks,  Mrs.  Mease,  Col.  Cromer,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Egan, 
and  Edith  Owen  were  really  first-rate. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  sent 
large  clumps  of  the  late  perennial  Aster  Trades- 
cantii,  A.  grandiflorus  and  A.  Drummondii  Sappho. 
The  Chelsea  firm  also  had  a  batch  of  the  new 
Dracaena  The  Sirdar,  likewise  a  group  of  Begonia, 
Mrs.  Heal  and  B.  Myra,  two  handsome  winter- 
flowering  forms. 

From  Messrs.  W.  Ray  &  Co.,  Teynham,  Kent, 
came  blooms  of  Chrysanthemum  Archer  Raj.  Mr. 
N.  Molyneux,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Gamier,  Esq., 
Rookesbury  Park,  Fareham,  had  blooms  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Jane  Molyneux  and  John  Miles. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee  a 
Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  & 
Co.,  Maidstone,  for  a  magnificent  collection  of  a  ioo 
dishes  in  as  many  varieties  of  dessert  Apples.  The 
fruit  was  well  coloured  and  splendidly  finished 
throughout.  Wealthy,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Blen¬ 
heim  Orange,  Baumann’s  Red  Winter  Reinette, 
Colville  Rouge  Precoce,  Worcester  Pearmain,  King 
of  Pippins,  Mabbott’s  Pearmain,  Ok  era  and  Ailing- 
ton  Pippin  were  some  of  the  best  of  the  nurseries' 
fine  varieties  on  view. 

That  exceedingly  useful  and  valuable  Cucumber 
Every  Day  was  represented  by  seventeen  fruits  sent 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading.  This  variety 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  in  existence,  and 
on  this  occasion  the  samples  submitted  were  well  up 
to  the  mark. 

A  dish  of  fruits  of  the  Tree  Tomato  (Cyphoman- 
dra  betacea)  was  sent  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
These  fruits  were  ripened  in  the  Mexican  House  at 
Kew. 

- - 

QUe$CI0n$  ADD  AQ30JGR$. 

Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Eradicating  Scale  on  Crotons.— 7.  W.  H. :  The  old 
custom  of  sponging  the  leaves  with  a  strong  solution 
of  soft  soap  or  Gishurst's  Compound  is  a  safe  and 
good  method  of  getting  rid  of  scale,  though  rather  a 
slow  process.  It  is  a  mistake  to  use  a  brush,  whether 
soft  or  hard,  upon  fine  foliage  plants.  You  can 
hardly  do  otherwise  than  scratch  the  leaves,  which 
sooner  or  later  will  show  the  injury.  Kerosene 
emulsion  or  petroleum  emulsion  are  good  insecticides 
with  which  to  spray  stove  plants  at  intervals  in 
order  to  keep  scale  insects,  mealy  bug  and  other 
vermin  of  that  kind  in  check.  Petroleum,  better 
known  as  paraffin,  is  the  more  easily  obtained  of  the 
two  oils.  To  make  the  emulsion  get  a  gallon  of 
petroleum  and  half  a  gallon  of  milk,  either  sour  or 
fresh,  it  does  not  matter.  Agitate  or  churn  this  with 
the  syringe  till  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  thin 
butter,  or  thick  cream.  Take  one  pint  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  and  add  to  it  1  j  gallons  of  water,  adding  the 
latter  gradually  and  stirring  the  mixture  vigorously 
all  the  time.  The  plants  affected  with  scale  and 
other  pests  may  be  lightly  syringed  with  this  mix¬ 
ture  at  intervals  during  the  growing  season,  and  at 
longer  intervals  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months  if  necessary.  An  examination  of  the  plants 


now  and  again  will  show  when  syringing  is  necessary. 
Remember  that  the  emulsion  must  be  properly 
made.  A  mere  mixture  of  paraffin  and  water  is 
dangerous  at  all  times.  We  doubt  if  soot  water 
would  have  the  desired  effect  on  scale. 

Chrysanthemums  from  Seed.—  Wi Ison :  Seedlings 
do  not  always  show  what  they  are  capable  of  doing 
the  first  year.  It  depends  largely  upon  the  time  the 
seed  was  sown,  the  length  of  time  the  plants  have 
had  to  develop  their  full  natural  vigour,  and  the 
treatment  they  have  had  during  the  growing  period. 
Good  treatment  and  a  long  growing  period  will 
generally  make  them  show  what  they  are  worth,  but 
if  they  only  promise  fair  it  is  necessary  to  try  them 
a  second  year,  taking  the  cuttings  at  different  times, 
and  growing  them  on,  when  rooted,  in  batches  treated 
somewhat  differently,  and  taking  the  first  or  crown 
bud  of  some,  and  the  second  crown,  or  the  terminal, 
of  others.  By  adopting  these  several  methods  a 
good  grower  can  put  any  particular  variety  fully  to 
the  test  the  second  year  from  seed.  Many  seedlings 
attain  their  very  best  from  the  first  year  under  good 
treatment. 

Shrubs  with  Coloured  Bark  in  Winter. — A. 

Wrightson  :  A  fairly  moist  situation,  or,  at  least,  one 
that  does  not  get  baked  and  dry  in  summer,  should 
be  selected  as  a  site  for  making  clumps  or  plantations 
of  shrubs  with  coloured  bark,  particularly  if  you  in¬ 
tend  (o  include  Willows.  Low  or  level  spots  in  the 
vicinity  of  water  would  be  both  appropriate  and 
suitable  for  Willows.  Fairly  moist  soil  would  enable 
good  growth  to  be  made.  With  the  same  object  in 
view,  a  good  dressing  of  manure  should  be  given  the 
ground  while  it  is  being  trenched  or  otherwise  pre¬ 
pared.  The  plants  should  annually  be  cut  back  like 
Willow  stools,  in  order  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  strong  shoots  that  will  all  be  of  the  same 
age,  that  is,  of  one  season's  growth,  which  is  always 
brightest  if  not  so  thicklv  planted  as  to  prevent  due 
exposure  to  sunshine.  The  shaded  side  of  the  shoots 
is  generally  much  paler  than  the  sunny  aspect. 

Fruits  to  Name  —  P.  D.,  B. : — Apples. — 1  and  2, 
King  of  the  Pippins;  3,  Blenheim  Orange;  4, 
Winter  Pearmain  ;  5,  Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  6,  Old 
Pearmain;  7,  Red  Ribbed  Queening;  3,  Lady 
Henniker  ;  9,  Alfriston  ;  10,  Reinette  du  Canada  ;  n, 
Sturmer  Pippin. — Sigma  :  Apple  Blenheim  Orange. 
— Clydesdale  :  Apple  Golden  Reinette. — North  :  1, 
Pear  Bellissime  d’Hiver  (culinary)  ;  2,  Pear  Beurre 
Clairgeau ;  4  and  5,  Apple  Egg,  or  White  Paradise. 


FIXTURES  FOR  1898. 

November. 

15. — Chester  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

15. — Leeds  Paxton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 
15. — Stirling  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

15. — Folkestone  &  District  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
dajs). 

15. — Belfast  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

15. — Great  Yarmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
days). 

15. — York  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

15. — Brighton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

13.— Ipswich  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days), 

15.  — Liscard  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

16.  — Ascot,  Sunninghill,  Sunningdale,  and  District 

Show  (2  days). 

16. — Bristol  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16. — Banbury  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16. — Hull  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16. — Tonbridge  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16. — Lewes  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16. — Faversham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

16.  — Chippenham  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

17.  — Scottish  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  at 

Edinburgh  (3  days). 

17. — R.  B.  and  H.  S.  of  Manchester  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (3  days) 

17. — Aylesbury  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

17.— Norwich  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 

17.  — Lincoln  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

18.  — Broughton-in-Furness  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
18. — Wrexham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

18. — Stockport  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days). 

18.  — Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days.) 

19.  — Arbroath  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

19. — Batley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

21.  — Lyons  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

22.  — R.H.S.  Committees  and  Lecture. 

23.  — Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum  (2  days). 

23. — Galloway  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  at 

Newton  Stewart. 

24.  — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show  (3  days). 
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Names  of  Plants.—/.  R. :  1,  Physalis  Alkekengi ; 

2,  Symphoricarpus  racemosus ;  3,  Leycesteria  for- 

mosa. — D.  M.  :  i.  Cyclamen  neapolitanum ;  2, 

Cedrus  Deodara,  3,  Cupressus  nutkaensis  ;  4,  Thuya 
occidentalis  ;  5,  Retinospora  obtusa. —  W.  G.  :  1, 

Coleonema  album  ;  2,  Todea  barbara  ;  3,  Selaginella 
caulescens  minor;  4.  Selaginella  Martensii. — A.  L  : 

1,  Cattleya  labiata  var. ;  2,  Masdevallia  tovarensis  ; 

3,  Cypripedium  insiene  Maulei  ;  4,  Cypripedium 
barbatum  var. — A.  Simpson-.  1,  Begonia  ascotensis  ; 

2,  Begonia  knowsleyana  ;  3,  Libonia  floribunda  ;  4, 
Pellionia  daveauana ;  5,  Fuchsia  thymifolia ;  6, 
Begonia  maculata. — Mac. :  1,  Fittonia  argyroneura  ; 
2,  Episcia  fulgida  ;  3,  Alocasia  macrorrhiza  varie- 
gata ;  4,  Maranta  bicolor;  3,  Selaginella  emiliana. 

I  — Reader  ;  x.  Black  Knapweed  (Centaurea  nigra) ;  2, 
Purple  Dead  Nettle  (Lamium  purpureum). — J.  W. 
M. :  1,  Cotoneaster  bacillaris  ;  2,  Pyrus  arbutifolia. 

Communications  Received.  —  Robert  Owen. — 
Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son. — W.  J.  Godfrey. — H.  Cannell 
&  Sons — H.  J.  Jones. — J.  Melville.— A.  P. — J.  H. 
Dick. — North. —  P.  D.,  B. — S.  Eames. — Royal. — T. 

O. — C.  Towers. — Main. — Freesia. — Geo.  S.  N. _ 

Caro. — Wm.  Carmichael  — Rev.  Edwin  Lascelles. _ 

J.  P. — John  Peebles. — Rev.  Edwin  Lascelles. — 
C.  B.  G.— David  W.  Thomson  — J.  Gates  Hardham. 
—Kitchen  Gardener. — W.  S.— M.  Todd. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. — 
Roses,  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  Shrubs,  Fruit 
Trees,  Climbing  Plants,  &c. 

Herb  &  Wulle,  24—36,  Via  Trivio,  Naples, 
Italy. — General  Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

The  Leeds  Orchid  Co.,  Roundhay,  Leeds. — 
Orchid  Culture,  including  Catalogue  of  Orchids,  &c. 

Wiseman,  Elgin.— Forest  Trees,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs  &c.,  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

William  Barron  &  Son,  Elvaston  Nurseriss, 
Borrowash,  near  Derby. — Catalogue  of  Coniferae, 
Hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Hardy  Ever¬ 
greens,  Forest  Trees,  &c. 
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Woollen  Mfg.  Co . 161 

Orchids. 

J.  Cyphet  . 164 

P.McArthur  . .....164 

I.  W.  Moore,  Ltd . 162 

F.  Sander  &  Co . 161 

Stanley-Mobbs  &  Ashtoni6i 

Publications. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co . 165 

Darlington . 163 

Gardening  World  . 161 

Leeds  OrcbiJ  Co . 161 

Ogilvie  . 163 

Roses 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 164 

J.  Walters  . 163 

Seeds. 

Hu?h  Low  &  Co . ....161 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 164 

Strawberries. 

Cannell  &  Sons  . i6t 

W.  Carmichael.... . 162 

Laxton  Bros . 161 

Trees. 

H.  Lane  &  Son  . 164 
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DIRECT  from:  colliery.  patronised  by  his  grace 

GUARANTEED  25  PER  CENT.  MORE  DURABLE  THAN  CHEAPER  SORTS. 


EARL  WINCHILSEA. 


Used  at  the  Mansions  and  Gardens  of  the  NOBILITY  and  GENTRY,  and  at  the  principal  Mahinss  in  United  Kingdom 

(DOWSON  S  PLANT)  AND  WATER  GAS  FOR  STEAM.  HOP  AND  ORCHID  GROWERS  AND  NURSERYMEN 

ESSERY’S  ORIGINAL  ANTHRACITE. 

Machine  cut.  Three  sizes  ready  for  use.  Hard  and  Large,  entirely  without  Smoke,  superseding  Coke  in  every  respect.  Effecting  a  very  important 
Saving  by  constant  combustion.  Much  greater  Heat,  Durability,  Cleanliness,  and  Diminution  of  Labour.  Autograph  Cert’ficates. 

References — First  Cost  Prices. 

Can  to©  had  only  ffom  WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Pantyffynon  Collieries,  SWANSEA. 

Established  1848.  N .B — Not  my  Coal  unless  delivered  in  trucks  tainted  11 William  H .  Esseyy."  " 


AMATEURS 


Wh.  follow  tke  ln.tnaati.na  glvon  t» 

•Th#  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivators’  Guide  Book. 

Bn  H.  X.  BUBBKRBY.  F.B.0.8., 

•mOSIB  O&0W3B  TO 

The  mgbt  Hon*  JO S.  CHASIBERLAIH,  R.P., 

CAN  GMW  QRGHI03 

In  Cool,  Intenaadlato,  or  Warm  Houses, 

SUCCESSFULLY 

There  Is  a  Calendar  of  Oparotiom  for 
each  month,  and  full  Information  a.  lo 
the  treatment  required  by  all  Orchid. 
■Hsntlened  In  the  book. 

With  some  fine  coloured  illustrations 

Second  Edition. 

5S.  od. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. 
"Gardening  World’  Office, 

1,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London. 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write :  “The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light, 
strong,  and  well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co  ,  Worcester;  write:  ■  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  Garden 
Pots.  They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used." 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &Sibray,  Ld.,  Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield,  write:  *?  We  have  pleasure  in  testi¬ 
fying  that  alter  having  used  your  pots  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  we  have  found  them  all  that  could  be  desired.” 


THOMSON’S 

VINE  ft  PLANT  MANURE. 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 
Largely  ueed  both  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


Agent  for  London:—-!.  GEORGE,  14,  Redgrave  Road 

Putney,  S.W. 

Agent  for  Channel  Islands J.  H.  PARSONS,  Market 
Place,  Guernsey. 

SOLE  MAKERS:— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  Y1NEYIRD,  CLOVENFORDS,  H.B. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application. 
Amalvsis  sent  with  Orders  of  i  Cwt.  and  Upwari  s. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GR  ATE  FU  L— CO  M  FO  RTI NG. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 


READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by 
always  mentioning 
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!■*"  A  TRADE  OPINION  OF  “  LE  FRUITIER. 

THE 

MARKET 
GROWERS’ 

FAVORITE. 


n 


28  TONS 

to  one  Customer 
who  grows  for 
profit. 


The  Vineries, 

Dear  Sirs,  Gillingham,  Kent. 

Since  1895  I  find  I  shall  have  used  28Tons  of  your  “  Le  Fruitier,” 
and  my  order  for  this  season  being  the  largest  I  have  given  you  is  the 
best  evidence  of  my  opinion  that  I  can  offer  of  your  “  Le  Fruitier!” 

Yours  truly, 

GEORGE  FEATHERBY. 

To  Messrs.  Win.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green. 


TEST  EXPERIMENTS  AT  A  PRIVATE  ESTABLISHMENT. 


BEST 

RESULTS 

in  competition  with  three 
other  well-known 
Vine  Manures. 


“  Mr.  McFarlane,  head  gardener  to  Harvey  Du  Cros,  Esq.,  at 
Cornbury  Park,  Oxfordshire  (who  has  special  facilities  for  conducting 
such  experiments),  has  thoroughly  tested  our  “Le  Fruitier,”  against 
three  other  well  known  Vine  Manures,  under  exactly  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  and  conclusively  proved  (as  so  many  others  have  done)  that  no 
other  Fertilizer  will  give  such  good  results  as  “  LE  FRUITIER.” 


Tine  Exhibitors’ 

PRIZE 

WINNER. 


CARRIAGE 

PAID 

EVERYWHERE. 


SAMPLES  :  1  Cwt.,  20s. ;  i-Cwt.,  11s. ;  7  lbs.,  3s. ;  Tins,  1/6  each,  Carriage  paid  to  any 
Station  in  Great  Britain.”  SPECIAL  TRADE  AND  BULK  QUOTATIONS  including 
carriage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  freightage  if  for  Export  by  return  of 
post.  “  Le  Fruitier  ”  is  packed  in  Sealed  and  Branded  Bags. 


CARRIAGE 

PAID 

EVERYWHERE. 


IT  IS  A  FACT.  For  some  time  past  it 
has  been  noticed  that  Prize-winners  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  other  shows 
haye  generally  been  users  of  our  cele¬ 
brated  Plant-food  “  Le  Fruitier.”  We 
haye  had  the  Reports  of  the  Shows 
carefully  scrutinized,  the  result  being 
that  about  75%  of  the  Prize-winners  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  Shows  are  proved 
to  be  users  of  our  “  Le  Fruitier.” 


ROYAL 

Horticultural  Society. 


ROYAL 

Horticultural  Society. 


Grand  Fruit  snow.  Crustal  Palace 

SEPT.  29th  and  30th,  and  Oct.  1st. 


IT  IS  A  FACT,  The  Judges  at  last 
year’s  Crystal  Palace  Show  awarded 
224  First  and  other  Prizes  to  28  suc¬ 
cessful  Exhibitors  who  were  all  users 
of  our  Specialities  and  that  at  this 
year’s  Show  out  of  30  Prize-winners  28 
were  users  of  our  Specialities. 


FIRST  PRIZE  FOR  GRAPES. 

Mr.  A.  R.  ALLAN,  of  Hillingdon  Court  Gardens,  Uxbridge,  exhibited  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
and  won  with  them— Wm.  WOOD  &  SON’S  Special  Prize. 

We  are  making  Special  Quotations  for  AUTUMN  d  SPRING  SUPPLIES;  also  for  our  EXPORT  TRADE,  in 
5-ton  Lots  and  upwards.  Any  of  our  Customers  wishing  for  a  sample  cwt.  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  it, 

WM.  WOOD  &  SON,  LTD., 

JAMES  L.  WOOD,  F.R.H.S.,  Managing  Director, 

Nortli  British  Wharf  <$s  Works,  ^IHToodL  Green,  London,  N. 

AaA^V«ntepftJ%rft?i«SPEMi0oroSrObyT*vrC«#,i^Ii'?*I,,8?J,a?  Published  by  F.  A.  Cobbold  at  the  Offioe,  i,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London  W.C.  November  12,  1898. 

Agents  ror  ocotiscd  Messrs.  J,  Menslei  &  Co. ,  Edinburgh  ft  Glasgow,  For  Ireland— Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  &  Belfast.  For  Manchester— Mr  John  Hey  wood. 
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Who  distributed  the  three  best  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 

which  stood  at  the  top  of  Mr.  Molyneux’s  audit  in  the  “Journal  of  Horticulture  ”  last  spring,  viz., 

G.  J.  Warren,  Lady  Hanham,  and  Julia  Scaramanga?  Why,  WELLS. 

Who  distributed  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Nellie  Pockett,  John  Pockett,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Pride  of 
Stokell,  and  Mrs.  Barks?  Why,  WELLS.  Who  will  distribute  Lord  Ludlow,  another  grand  Australian 
seedling  of  Mr.  Pockett’s,  also  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  the  grandest  of  all  the  grand  Crimson  ’Mums  this 
season:  may  well  be  termed  Crimson  Madame  Carnot?  Why,  WELLS. 

Who  wili  publish  the  Best  Book  on  ’Mums  ever  written, 

giving  the  best  photographs,  and  other  information  re  the  Fungus,  and  other  useful  and  injurious 
insect  pests,  with  modes  of  destroying  them  ?  Why,  WELLS. 

This  book  will  be  ready  middle  of  January,  1899.  Cloth  bound  1/6  each,  post  free. 

Who  was  Awarded  the  Gold  Medal  in  Paris  on  November  9th,  1898, 

for  Novelties?  Why,  WELLS. 


Catalogues  ready.  Post  Free,  from 

W.  WELLS,  E-A.R,LSWOOL,  SUBE-ST. 


JAMES  GRIEVE  &  SONS, 

N  urserymen, 

REDBRAES,  EDINBURGH. 

ARE  NOW  OFFERING 

Splendid  Dwarf  Trees  of  JAMES  GRIEVE  &  BAILLIE- 
NEILSON  APPLES. 

They  are  two  of  the  best  Apples  of  recent  Introduction  and 
are  sure  to  prove  very  profitable  to  Gardeners  and  Orchardists. 

strong  Maidens,  2s.  each,  Carriage  Paid. 

Price  to  the  Trade  on  Application. 

STRAWBERRY  W.  E.  Gladstone  (new). 
A  hardy,  prolific,  and  distinct  variety,  10s.  6d  per 
100. 

Splendid  Stock  of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS ! 


BEST  RESULTS 

Are  obtained  by  starting  with  healthy  country-grown 
Plants  and  Cuttings.  To  prove  that 

GODFREY'S  STOCK  IS  SECOND  TO  NONE 

It  Is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
awarded  in  one  season  more  Certificates  by  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  and  Royal  Horticultural  Societies  for  Ex¬ 
hibition  Japs,  than 

ALL  OTHER  TRADE  GROWERS  COMBINED. 

Every  Bloom  so  Certificated  was  grown  in  the  Exmou  h  Nur¬ 
series,  and  had  not  been  “  put  to  be  grown,”  as  many  fre¬ 
quently  are,  by  Chrysanthemum  Specialists. 

Further  Comments  are  Needless. 

CATALOGUE:  GODFREY’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA¬ 

LOGUE 

should  be  in  the  hands  of  all,  Amateur  or  Expert. 

It  contains  more 

PRACTICAL,  RELIABLE,  &  INTERESTING  MATTER 
than  any  other  published.  Post  free. 

W.  J.  GODFREY,  EXMOJTH,  DEVON. 


THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  in  the 

JL  WORLD. — 12  acres  of  Roses.  100,000  grand  plants  to 
select  from.  40  choice  Dwarf  Perpetuals  for  21s.  20  choice 

Standards  or  Half-Standards  for  21s.  Purchaser’s  selection, 
50  Dwarfs,  unnamed,  12s.  6d.  The  following  are  my  selection, 
carriage  free :  12  choice  Teas  and  Noisettes,  9s. ;  6  Marecbal 
Niels,  5s. ;  12  choice  Climbing,  7s. ;  12  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
dwarfs,  7s. ;  6  lovely  Yellow  Roses,  5s. ;  6  Gloire  de  Dijons 
4S.  6d. ;  6  beautiful  Fairy  Roses,  4s. ;  6  choice  Moss  Roses,  4s.  j 
6  old-fashioned  Roses,  4s. ;  6  crimson  Monthly  Roses,  3s.  6d.  • 
6  pink  Monthly  Roses  2S.  6d. ;  6  white  Monthly  Roses.  3s  6d  '• 
6  quick-growing  Climbing  Roses,  2s.  6d. ;  12  Sweet  Briers  -as! 
All  for  Cash  with  Order.  Thousands  ot  Testimonials.  Cata¬ 
logues  free. 


JAMES  WALTERS,  ROSE  GROWER,  EXETER. 


For  Market  and  Private  Growers. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRURS,  &C. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  Post-free. 


J.  CHEAL &  S0NS 

wl  \M  CRAWLEY,  SUSSEX. 


CANNELL’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

OOME  AND  SEE 

An  enormous  amount  of  evidence  confirming  our  special 
system  (first  adopted  and  recommended  by  us)  ot  propagating 
from  properly  prepared  stock,  from  pure,  clean,  healthy,  open- 
field  grown  stocks,  free  from  fungi,  has  come  to  light,  and  is 
still  coming,  proving  more  and  more  that  ours  are  far  the  best, 
the  key  to  success,  and  win  more  victories  than  perhaps  all 
others  put  together. 

Please  remember  our  forte  and  aim  is  stock  of  the  best 
quality,  carrying  satisfaction  all  over  the  world. 

The  following  is  unmistakable  : — 

MR.  H.  ADAM,  Hon.  Sec., 

Dunedin  Chrysanthemum  Club, 

Sept.  13th,  1898.  New  Zealand. 

We  received  the  Chrysanthemums.  I  am  instructed  by 
my  committee  to  thaok  you  very  much  for  you'*  liberal 
treatment.  The  plants  arrived  in  splendid  condition,  only 
two  died  out  of  the  forty-four. 

Forward  me  your  catalogues,  as  you  can  rely  on  orders. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS,  Swanley,  Kent. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  NOV.  iqtli,  1898. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  November  21st. — Lyons  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Tuesday,  November  22nd.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society: 

meeting  of  committees  at  12,  noon. 

Wednesday,  November  23rd. — Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (2  days);  Galloway  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Show  at  Newton  Stewart. 

Thursday,  November  24th. — Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(3  days). 

Friday,  November  25th. — Dunfermline  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days). 


^uberous  Begonias  in  November. — 
Were  it  not  for  the  uncertainty  of  our 
climate,  we  have  had  ample  evidence  during 
the  past  eight  or  ten  weeks  that  tuberous 
Begonias  would  otherwise  be  capable  of 
producing  a  finer  display  than  anything 
else  used  at  present  in  the  open  garden  dur¬ 
ing  the  autumn  months.  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  can  rarely  be  depended  upon  after 
the  end  of  September,  and  in  cold,  wet 
seasons  their  beauty  is  seldom  prolonged 
beyond  the  beginning  of  that  month.  The 
autumn  rains,  which  destroy  the  flowers 
of  Pelargoniums,  bring  fresh  life  to  the 
Begonias,  provided  the  temperature  is  fairly 
high,  and  that  the  early  frosts  are  not 
severe.  The  first  effects  of  the  latter  cause 
the  flowers  to  fall ;  but  provided  mild 
•  weather  again  intervenes,  the  buds,  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  ample  foliage,  push  up  in  a 
few  days,  making  as  fine  a  display  as  ever. 
To  the  inexperienced  the  first  light  frost 
seems  to  ruin  the  display  for  the  season, 
but  so  long  as  the  foliage  remains  fresh  and 
good  there  is  hope  of  something  to  come 
after. 

An  examination  of  any  good, modern  collec¬ 


tion,  or  a  bed  of  mixed  seedlings,  shows  that 
the  bulk  of  the  leading  or  best  types  now 
in  cultivation  owe  their  origin  chiefly  to 
Begonia  Veitchi  and  B.  Pearcei.  Raisers 
soon  found  out  that  the  broad-leaved  and 
round-petalled  B.  Veitchi  was  the  more 
tractable,  and  the  more  likely  to  give  the 
circular  flowers  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
florists.  B.  Pearcei  had  equally  well 
formed  flowers,  though  small.  The  latter 
defect  has  been  remedied  by  the  skilful  and 
judicious  intercrossing  of  the  two  species 
just  named,  together  with  the  progeny  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  same.  The  beautiful 
bronzy  varieties  owe  their  origin  to  the 
blending  of  the  scarlet  and  yellow  of  the 
species  in  question.  The  leaves  of  both 
original  parents  were  broad,  so  that  the 
highly  developed  race  resulting  from  them 
have  this  character  in  common.  The  silvery 
venation  and  the  purple  markings  of  the 
undersurface  of  the  leaves  of  many  varieties 
clearly  point  to  B.  Pearcei.  In  any  case 
we  regard  these  two  species  as  vigorous  and 
relatively  hardy,  with  circular  flowers,  and 
ample  foliage.  These  characteristics  serve 
to  explain,  to  a  large  extent,  the  continued 
display  of  Begonias,  contemporaneously 
with  the  Chrysanthemum  under  glass.  The 
broad  leaves  of  the  plants  shelter  the  flower 
buds  till  they  are  almost  od  the  point  of 
expansion  ;  and  they  are  safe  till  frost  is 
sufficiently  severe  to  destroy  the  foliage. 

From  evidence,  derived  from  several 
sources,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
autumn  display  of  Begonias  has  been  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  southern  and  midland 
counties  of  England,  in  gardens  where  they 
are  favourites.  One  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stance  is  that  the  Begonias  had  to  be  lifted 
in  those  gardens  or  beds  where  the  planting 
of  bulbs  and  other  spring  bedding  had 
to  be  carried  out.  In  the  first  place  those 
gardens  were  the  losers  :  and  in  the  second  in¬ 
stance  the  Begonias  would  be  dealt  with  un¬ 
fairly.  Those, who  grow  them  extensively  and 
closely  study  their  welfare,  believe  that  the 
tubers  always  keep  best  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ground  till  the  first  sharp  frost 
completely  destroys  the  leaves.  After  that 
it  is  no  longer  safe  to  leave  them  in  the 
ground  ;  but  when  lifted  the  ripening  process 
is  easily  effected, and  then  the  stems  fall  away 
readily  without  wilting.  When  the  sever¬ 
ance  of  stem  and  tuber  is  effected  in  that 
way  the  tubers  always  keep  well,  provided 
they  have  been  lifted  before  frost  has  had 
time  to  affect  them.  Taking  all  these 
things  into  consideration,  gardeners  should 
plant  their  Begonias  where  it  would  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  lift  them  in  order  to  make  way 
for  spring  bedding,  wherever  such  a  course 
is  possible.  Tuberous  Begonias  flowering 
in  the  open  garden  in  November  surely  beat 
all  previous  records. 
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Calceolarias,  Lobelias,  Scabious  and  Lilium  auratum 
are  still  flowering  freely  in  a  garden  at  Thornton 
Heath,  Surrey. 

Mr.  Frank  Mark,  at  present  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  W.  H.  Myers, 
Esq.,  Leckhampton  House,  Cambridge. 

Dates  of  R.H  S.  Meetings,  1899.— January  ioth  and 
31st ;  February  14th  and  28th  ;  March  14th  and 
28th;  April  18th;  May  2nd  and  16th  ;  May  31st, 
and  June  1st  and  2nd,  Temple  ;  June  13th  and  27th ; 
July  nth  and  25th  ;  August  15th  and  29th  ;  Septem¬ 
ber  12th  and  26th;  September  28th,  29th  and  30th, 
Crystal  Palace  ;  October  ioth  and  24th  ;  November 
7th  and  21st ;  December  5th  and  19th;  January, 
1900,  9th  and  23rd. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November 
22nd,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster, 
1  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture  ou  "Artificial  Garden 
Manures"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  at  3 
o’clock.  J une  27th  will  be  the  Rose  show  at  the  Drill 
Hall.  On  July  11th  there  will  be  an  International 
Conference  held  at  Chiswick  on  "  Hybridisation  and 
Cross-breeding  in  Plants,”  together  with  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  hybrid  and  cross-bred  plants  with  their 
parents  (when  possible),  for  comparison. 

In  Aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  sale  has  been  organised  by  Mr.  M.  Todd,  and  is 
to  take  place  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, the  19th  inst., 
at  the  close  of  the  show  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh. 
The  proceeds  are  to  be  made  over  to  that  excellent 
charity,  “The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund." 
The  tickets  for  the  "  sale  ”  have  been  priced  at  6d. 
each.  There  are  ten  substantial  prizes,  the  most 
valuable  being  a  lady’s  and  a  gent's  Gazelle 
Bicycle,  offered  by  Mr.  Matthew  White,  The 
Lothian  Cycle  Depot,  101,  Lothian  Road,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Messrs.  Ford  4c  Co.,  Princes’  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  supply  a  beautiful  China  Dessert  Service, 
whilst  from  Messrs.  Brook  &  Son,  Edinburgh,  there 
is  a  very  elegant  Electro-plated  Silver  Tea  Service, 
consisting  of  teapot,  sugar  basin,  and  cream  jug. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. —  Vt  the 
Guildhall,  Exeter,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  inst., 
Mr.  F.  Edwards,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hare,  Honeylands, 
Exeter,  read  a  paper  before  the  members  of  the 
above  association  on  “  Deciduous  Trees."  The  lec¬ 
turer  spoke  admiri  ngly  of  the  grand  trees  that  were  to 
be  found  in  our  parks  and  pleasure  grounds.  The 
Horse  Chestnut,  the  Spanish  Chestnut,  the  Elm, 
and  the  Beech  all  came  in  for  praise.  In  some 
countries  the  sap  of  the  Birch  was  converted  into 
wine.  The  slowness  of  the  growth  of  the  Oak,  and 
the  durability  of  its  timber,  were  commented  on. 
The  Lime,  the  Maple,  Ash,  Walnut,  Tulip  Tree, 
Alder,  Willow,  Elder,  Mountain  Ash,  Cherry, 
Laburnum,  Medlar,  and  White  Mulberry  were  like¬ 
wise  all  passed  in  review.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Edwards  expressed  his  regret  that  beautiful  trees 
were  often  spoilt  by  being  planted  in  unsuitable  posi¬ 
tions.  Not  only  was  it  essential  for  a  planter  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  trees  he  used,  but 
also  of  th-ir  dimensions  and  habits. 

Chrysanthemum  Carnival  at  Dundee — The  annual 
carnival  of  the  Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Society  will 
be  held  on  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  inst  ,  in  the  Drill 
Hill,  Dundee.  Last  year’s  carnival  was  a  turning 
point  in  the  Society 's  career,  it  being  on  a  scale  much 
larger  than  previous  exhibitions,  and  of  leading  im¬ 
portance  in  the  country.  It  was  specially  favoured 
in  having  Sir  William  Harcourt  at  the  opening  cere¬ 
mony,  and  by  having  the  engagement  of  a  London 
"  Ladies'  Band.”  The  entries  and  exhibits  were 
numerous,  and  of  first-rate  merit,  coming  as  they  did 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  position 
the  society  has  every  confidence  of  maintaining  ;  and 
this  year's  entries  are  expected  to  largely  exceed  last 
year's.  The  society  has,  at  great  expense,  secured 
the  band  of  the  Royal  Scots  Greys  for  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  24th  and  25th  inst.,  and  the  band  of  the 
Royal  Grenadier  Guards  for  Saturday,  the  26th  inst. 
— undoubtedly  the  strongest  musical  engagement 
available — and  has  every  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
success  in  doing  so.  Arrangements  are  well  forward 
and  everything  points  to  the  carnival  turning  out  one 
of  the  most  important  and  successful  of  its  kind  this 
season  Prizes  are  offered  in  46  classes,  most  of 
which  are  open  to  all,  and  a  few  are  set  apart 
for  amateurs.  The  special  prizes  include  four  chal¬ 
lenge  cups,  a  gold  medal,  two  silver  gilt  medals, 
three  silver  medals,  money  prizes,  &c. 


The  £10  10s.  Sherwood  Cup  will,  in  1899,  be  given 
for  vegetables  shown  by  amateurs  or  gentlemen’s 
gardeners  on  June  13th  and  September  26th.  The 
points  obtained  by  each  exhibitor  on  each  day  will 
be  added  together  for  the  result. 

Corbridge  on-Tyne  Gardeners’  Society. — On  Tuesday 
evening,  the  8th  inst.,  the  monthly  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Society’s  rooms,  Town  Hall,  Corbridge,  Mr. 
J.  Cameron,  Byethorne  Gardens,  in  the  chair.  After 
the  usual  business,  minutes,  new  members,  &c.,  Mr. 
Winder,  gardener,  Howdenden,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Transplanting  Trees  and  Shrubs."  He  dealt  in  a 
very  interesting  manner  with  the  practical  and  work¬ 
manlike  way  of  removing  or  transplanting  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  A  very  good  discussion  followed,  and  Mr. 
Winder  received  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  after  which 
the  chairman  intimated  the  arrangements  for  the 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  which  the  Society  is  to  hold 
on  the  19th  inst.  As  part  of  the  profits  is  to  be  given 
for  charitable  purposes  everyone  in  the  district  seems 
to  be  taking  an  interest  in  the  show.  We  congratu¬ 
late  the  gardeners  and  other  members  of  this  young 
Society  for  entering  on  the  project  of  holding  a  show 
with  such  a  laudable  object  in  view,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  a  success. 

Woolton  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society  — 
A  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  above  was  held 
on  the  3rd  inst.  at  the  Mechanic's  Institute,  Mr.  B. 
Cromwell  presiding  over  a  good  attendance  of  mem¬ 
bers.  The  chairman  introduced  Mr.  B.  Ashton, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  K.G.,  who  had 
come  to  inform  them  as  to  the  “  Art  of  Dinner  Table 
Decorations,”  a  featuie  of  gardening  in  which  he 
stood  very  high,  and  which  was  one  of  the  most 
important  in  their  vocation.  The  lecturer,  in  his 
opening  remarks,  referred  to  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  and  to  fill  a  first-class  gardener’s  situation  it 
was  necessary  to  be  well  versed  in  the  carrying  on  of 
work  of  this  nature.  Thirty  years  ago  the  main 
qualifications  of  a  good  gardener  was  to  be  a  capable 
plant,  fruit  and  vegetable  grower  ;  but  at  the  present 
day,  it  was  imperative  that  the  gardener  should  be  a 
competent  decorator  in  addition  to  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  already. enumerated,  and  therefore  it  was  most 
desirable  that  young  gardeners  should  endeavour  to 
make  themselves  proficient  in  this  matter.  A  pretty 
table  must  have  elegance,  and  in  some  cases  perfume 
or  colouring,  or  these  points  might  be  combined.  It 
was  but  rarely  that  more  than  two  colours  could  be 
utilised,  and  in  many  cases  the  work  should  be  done 
with  one.  The  most  useful  flowers  were  Orchids, 
such  as  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  Oncidiums, 
Masdevallias,  and  others  ;  also  Carnations,  Roses, 
especially  Tea  varieties,  with  their  charming  colours 
and  delightful  fragrance,  Sweet  Peas  and  Cornflowers 
with  their  delicate  shades  of  blue;  but  the  latter 
could  only  be  used  for  daylight  purposes.  Other 
useful  things  were  Dahlias,  Cactus  varieties,  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Montbretias,  Ixias,  Sparaxis, 
Gladiolus,  Crocus,  and  Snowdrops,  the  two  last- 
named  being  more  successful  when  springing  from 
green  moss.  Many  kinds  of  foliage  were  at  hand 
which  would  give  a  change,  and  make  one  better 
able  to  meet  the  demand.  Amongst  others  might  be 
named  Crotons  with  their  brilliant  colouring,  Abutil- 
ons,  Acers,  Coleus,  Azaleas,  Ghent  varieties  for  the 
autumn  season,  Oaks,  Prunus,  Vine,  Virginian 
Creepers,  Bramble,  Carrot  Tops,  Asparagus,  Smilax, 
and  Ferns.  A  selection  of  suitable  foliage  plants 
includes  Crotons  in  variety,  Palms,  Aralias,  Dra¬ 
caenas,  Pandanus,  Asparagus,  etc. ;  for  flowering 
kinds,  Orchids,  Celosias,  Fuchsias,  Epacris,  etc.,  and 
Salanums  for  berried  plants.  Formal  designs  should 
not  be  overdone.  Trailing  forms  were  pretty  and 
light ;  foliage,  especially  autumn  tinted,  would 
invariably  harmonise;  plants  in  large  lofty  rooms 
should  be  of  good  height  but  not  dense;  single 
stemmed  Crotons  rising  to  a  height  of  5  ft.  were 
most  effective  in  a  large  room.  After  the  lecture  a 
discussion  followed  in  which  the  chairman,  Messrs. 
R.  Todd,  T.  Carling,  J.  Hogan,  R.  G.  Waterman, 
and  J.  Ellis  took  part,  when  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  were  made: — Straws  without  joints  were  valu¬ 
able  for  lengthening  flowers  with  short  stems,  such  as 
Dipladenias,  Nasturtiums,  etc. ;  and  that  many 
common  flowers  were  good  for  decorating,  such  as 
Dog  Roses,  Honeysuckle,  Ox-eye  Daisies,  Butter¬ 
cups,  and  Water  Lilies.  For  dishing  up  fruit  autumn 
tinted  Pear  leaves  showed  up  superbly.  Cordial 
votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Ashton  for  his 
excellent  lecture,  and  to  Mr.  Cromwell  for  so  ably 
presiding. 


Spinach  and  Yoke  of  Egg,  according  to  the  chemist, 
Bunge,  are  proportionately  richer  in  digestible  and 
assimilable  iron  than  all  the  most  renowned  ferru¬ 
ginous  remedies. 

Geraldus  Cambrensis.—  It  is  a  pity  that  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  C.B.G.,  will  write  so  inaccurately. 
Gerald  de  Barri  wrote  under  the  name  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  —  not  Cambriensis — his  well-known 
Itinerary  of  Wales,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  writing  two  hundred  years  ago — he 
then  having  been  dead  some  four  centuries  and  a 
half!  A  look  into  the  first  biographical  dictionary 
he  came  across  would  have  gi'en  C.B.G.,  these  facts. 
— J.  C.  Stogden. 

Jadoo  Fibre  at  Home  and  Abroad.— We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  a  cable  has  just  come  from  America 
that  Jadoo  Fibre  has  gained  sixteen  prizes  at  the 
Philadelphia  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  Last  week  it  also  gained  silver 
medals,  both  at  Birmingham  (Bingley  Hall)  and  at 
the  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  exhibition  at  Bor¬ 
deaux,  so  that  it  was  somewhat  a  grand  week  for 
Jadoo. 

Barley  Competition  at  Ipswich. — The  annual  com¬ 
petition  instituted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Colchester,  of  the 
Chemical  Manure  Works,  Griffin  Mills,  was  decided 
at  Ipswich  on  the  nth  inst.,  by  two  experts.  The 
competition  was  open  only  to  users  of  the  Gold  Cup 
Fertiliser,  Griffin  Brand,  in  the  growing  of  Barley 
with  this  manure,  aided  by  farmyard  manure  at  the 
grower’s  option,  but  without  other  chemical  ferti¬ 
lisers.  None  of  the  entrants  used  farmyard  manure. 
Entries  from  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Cambridge, 
Kent  and  Herts,  made  a  strong  competition.  The 
winning  sample  proved  to  be  No.  54,  grown  and 
entered  by  Mr.  Wm.  Nisbet,  Park  Gate  Farm, 
Stratford  St.  Andrew,  Saxmundham.  The  soil  was 
a  medium  one,  with  a  sandy  subsoil,  and  the  previous 
crop  was  Beans  and  Peas.  The  second  award  of  a 
Diploma  went  to  sample  No.  59,  entered  by  Mr. 
Harry  Fulcher,  Finningham,  grown  upon  a  heavy 
soil  after  Beet.  Mr.  Walter  Fallows,  Witnesham, 
being  third,  also  received  a  Diploma. 

- «*. - 

NOTICE  OF  BOOK. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Birds,  by  Edith  Carrington, 
with  preface  by  Canon  Tristram,  F.R.S.  Lon¬ 
don  :  George  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  r8g8. 

Books  that  deal  with  plant  enemies  generally  men¬ 
tion  some  of  the  birds  and  insects  that  are  beneficial 
to  man  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden  by  checking 
the  harmful  species.  A  whole  book  of  some  204 
pages  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  birds  by 
Edith  Carrington, the  author  of  "Nature's  Wonders," 
"Animals’  Ways  and  Claims,”  "Ages  Ago,"  &c.  A 
large  number  of  birds  coses  under  review,  including 
many  whose  good  work  is  incontestable,  and  which 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  harmless  to  cultivated 
crops.  Other  birds,  however,  are  dealt  with,  which 
are  well-known  to  be  marauders  at  certain  seasons, 
of  various  cultivated  plants  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
rook,  for  instance,  the  evil  is  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  good  it  does  in  destroying  vermin 
of  various  kinds,  with  which  man  would  otherwise 
have  great  or  insuperable  difficulty  in  coping,  owing 
to  their  small  size,  great  numbers,  and  the  labour 
that  would  be  necessary  to  check  their  ravages  in 
any  appreciable  degree. 

In  speaking  of  the  Lapwing,  the  author  deals  with 
the  places  frequented  by  this  bird,  the  danger  of  its 
extermination, owing  to  the  value  placed  upon  its  eggs, 
the  nature  of  its  food,  and  various  anecdotes  con¬ 
cerning  it  in  gardens  and  in  a  semi-domesticated 
state.  By  means  of  a  table  the  author  shows  by 
what  means  man  is  benefited  or  robbed,  by  the 
agency  of  the  Lapwing.  In  this  particular  instance, 
no  harm  is  recorded  against  the  bird  at  all.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  Rook,  Partridge,  Pheasant, 
Yellow-Hammer,  Thrush,  Blackbird,  &c.,  but  the 
harm  they  do  is  insignificant  compared  with  the 
good. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  "slandered  workers," 
under  which  title  the  author  includes  the  house 
Sparrow,  Sparrow  Hawk.  Kestrel.  Magpie,  various 
species  of  Owl  and  the  Wood  Pigeon.  The  house 
Sparrow,  says  the  author,  must  be  judged  as  a 
native,  and  not  as  a  colonist  in  other  countries  to 
which  it  has  been  taken.  The  Sparrow’s  own 
natural  enemies  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  due  balance  of  the  bird,  and  no  doubt  there  is 
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been  obtained  from  Mr.  Box,  Croydon  ;  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  Mr.  Snell  is  highly  pleased 
with  the  number  of  fine  single  forms  that  have 
appeared.  As  for  the  doubles  he  considers  he  has 
had  even  more  than  the  average  share  of  specially 
good  ones.  Certainly  those  we  saw  were  of  grand 
form,  outline,  substance  and  compactness. 

The  idea  of  leaving  Chrysanthemum  blooms  in  a 


where  I  have  frequently  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him  on  the  occasion  of  the  Waverley  Market  shows. 
He  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1870,  and 
and  graduated  in  1S74,  taking  his  M  A.  degree, 
together  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 
Since  leaving  college  Mr.  Ross  has  practised  as  a 
Civil  Engineer  in  Dublin.  He,  I  know,  has  always 
had  a  leaning  towards  horticulture  ;  and  in  the  early 
days  of  Chrysanthemum  culture  in  these  Islands 
he  made  the  regal  emblem  his  hobby. 

Ten  years  ago  he  was  elected  to  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  and  on  the 
resignation  through  ill-health  of  Mr.  North,  the  late 
secretary,  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Ross  was  selected  and 
elected  to  fill  that  position  and  he  has  un¬ 
questionably  succeeded  in  doing  so  to  the  satisfaction 
of  everyone.  Not  alone  has  he  been  associated  with 
the  Royal,  for  it  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Ross 
had  a  big  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  Society  at  Dalkey,  a  place  close  to  the  city. 
Turning  up  an  old  schedule  of  that  Society  I  find 
that  he  acted  as  hon.  secretary  up  to  the  time  of  his 
election  to  this  present  post.  Prior  to  his  association 
with  Dalkey  Mr.  Ross  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a 
pretty  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Kathmines  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Shows  ;  and  his  many  friends  will,  we  know, 
wish  him  many  years  to  his  life,  and  good  health  to 
continue  the  excellent  work,  which  he  carries  on  in 
that  quiet  and  unostentatious  manner  which  is  bound 
to  bring  success, 

Mr.  James  MacBride. 

Mr.  Paul  is  ably  seconded  by  a  courteous,  energetic, 
and  willing  secretary,  Mr.  James  MacBride,  whose 
portrait  I  have  also  the  pleasure  to  add  to  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World  gallery  of  hard-working  celebrities. 
I  have  for  a  long  lime  been  a  silent  admirer  of  Mr. 
MacBride’s  methods  and  determination;  and,  like 
many  another  Irishman,  he  considers  that  there  is 
nothing  about  his  personal  life  which  is  very  eventful 
or  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  public.  Those  whose 


a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  statement.  The  book  is 
well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  contains  a  great 
amouDt  of  useful  and  interesting  information  con¬ 
cerning  birds  as  the  friends  or  enemies  of  farmers 
and  gardeners. 

- -a— - 

MESSRS.  R.  &  G.  CUTHBERTS’  NUR¬ 
SERIES,  SOUTHGATE,  MIDDLESEX. 

These  old-established  nurseries  have  been  in 
existence  over  100  years.  During  that  period  many 
features  of  horticultural  interest  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  It  is  interesting  to  state  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  four  generations  living,  all  enjoying 
the  name  of  George.  The  business  is  conducted 
upon  a  good,  all-round,  sound,  commercial  basis. 
Every  branch  of  the  trade  is  represented. 

Upon  a  recent  visit  I  was  very  much  surprised  and 
astonished  at  the  enormous  quantities  of  forcing 
plants  that  the  houses  and  grounds  contained. 
Great  activity  was  most  noticeable  in  the  packing 
department.  These  forcing  plants  consist  of  all  the 
best  named  and  seedling  Azalea  mollis  and  hybrid 
hardy  plants  of  the  former.  There  is  great  variety 
both  among  the  seedlings  and  the  named  sorts.  The 
splendid  collections  exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  likewise  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  show  how  valu¬ 
able  these  plants  are  for  early  and  late  forcing.  The 
following  I  noticed  in  big  batches : — Kalmias, 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  Deutzias,  Vibur¬ 
nums,  Lilacs,  all  the  leading  sorts,  Spiraeas, 
Weigelas,  Rhododendrons,  &c.  The  stuff,  this 
season,  is  in  splendid  condition,  the  wood  is  well 
ripened,  and  flower  buds  are  more  numerous  than 
usual.  Tons  of  good  clumps  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
and  Spiraea  japonica  are  stored  ready  for  sending 
out,  the  quality  being  Ai. 

The  many  greenhouses  contain  a  grand  lot  of 
winter-flowering  and  other  useful  plants,  including 
many  hundreds  of  Azalea  indica,  of  all  the  best  and 
popular  sorts.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  such 
well-shaped,  well-grown  plants  and  profusely  set  with 
buds  before.  There  are  houses  devoted  to  Camellia 
culture,  principally  for  cut  bloom,  the  plants  being 
planted  out,  and  giving  a  grand  supply  at  the  present 
time.  Other  houses  contain  Pelargoniums,  Primu¬ 
las,  Ferns  and  Palms.  A  good  batch  of  Coelogyne 
cristata  is  in  strong  evidence.  The  stock  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  consists  of  those  best  adapted 
for  cut  flower  and  decoration  work.  In  the  show 
house  Primulas,  Cyclamen,  various  Ericas,  Bou- 
vardias,  Carnations  and  Solanums  are  in  full  bloom, 
making  a  very  attractive  show. 

The  outside  nurseries  contain  a  grand  collection  of 
fruit  trges  and  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  of  every 
description  in  the  best  of  health  and  condition  for 
planting.  These  are  a  few  notes,  taken  when  upon 
a  hurried  visit  on  one  of  the  brightest  days  ever 
seen  in  November  — Rusticus. 

- -a«~ - - 

BEGONIAS  AT  NEWLANDS,  DEVON. 

It  certainly  seemed  somewhat  strange,  a  few  days 
ago,  when  passing  from  the  exhibition  of  the  Daw- 
lish  Chrysanthemum  Society  to  find  oneself  in  a 
garden  where  tuberous  Begonias,  in  most  lovely 
array,  were  still  enriching  and  beautifying  the  scene. 
This,  however,  was  the  case;  and  as  the  judges 
accompanied  Mr.  S.  Snell,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Nosworthy,  Newlands,  the  hour  spent,  was  by  no 
means  considered  lost  time. 

In  the  flower  garden  there  were  ten  circular  beds, 
full  of  tuberous  Begonias  in  flower ;  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  garden  were  long  borders  and  clumps  of 
both  Single  and  double  forms.  The  blooms  were 
remarkable  for  the  vividness  of  their  colours,  and  if 
some  were  a  little  smaller  than  had  been  the  case 
some  six  weeks  or  two  months  ago,  there  were, 
nevertheless,  many  of  fine  size  and  good  substance. 
Nothing  else  in  the  flower  garden  had  retained  their 
flowers  so  freely  ;  and  whilst  other  beds  were  mostly 
foliage  with  but  a  few  flowers  on  the  plants,  these 
Begonia  beds  were,  as  I  have  said,  still  very  gay. 
We  were  also  shown  a  quantity  now  in  frames,  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  borders  and  potted.  On 
these  were  many  flowers  measuring  5  in.  or  6  in. 
across,  and  almost  circular  in  outline.  These  will 
doubtless  continue  in  flower  for  some  weeks  longer. 

We  were  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  strain, 
for  the  blooms  were  so  uniformly  good  that  we  could 
not  but  notice  it.  We  were  informed  the  seed  had 


show  to  ramble  among  the  flower  beds  in  a  garden 
and  inspect,  and  measure  Begonia  flowers  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  was  really  a  novel  experience,  for  so  often  have 
shows  of  this  class  been  held  when  rain,  hail,  snow 
and  frost  have  been  much  in  evidence,  that  one 
almost  imagined  it  should  have  been  so  on  this 
occasion.  But  then,  the  sunny  South  is  exception¬ 
ally  favoured,  and  not  only  in  Devonshire,  but  from 
reports,  one  may  gather  that  a  very  similar  experi¬ 
ence  during  the  past  week  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
many.  Dahlias,  for  instance,  have  been  shown  re¬ 
markably  late,  and  in  this  neighbourhood  are  still 
flowering  most  abundantly.  Doubtless  in  many 
a  flower  garden,  where  the  plants  still  remain, 
bright  and  showy  combinations  cheer  and  gladden 
the  eye.  In  passing  along  to  go  to  the  show  I 
noticed  in  cottage  gardens  capital  displays,  among 
them  being  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Pelargoniums,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Gaillardias,  Antirrhinums,  Stocks, 
Lobelias,  Nicotiana  affinis,  &c. 

At  Newlands  we  observed  a  nice  clump  of  Oeno¬ 
thera  missouriensis,  on  which  was  a  quantity  of 
flowers  of  a  clear  canary-yellow.  In  the  glasshouses 
were  many  interesting  things,  but  time  would  not 
allow  for  many  notes.  The  vineries  contained 
splendid  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  and  Lady 
Downes  Grapes.  The  berries  were  large ;  the 
bunch  and  bloom  on  the  berries  were  just  superb. 
In  another  house  was  a  fine  collection  of  Chrysanth¬ 
emums  in  flower.  Many  blooms  were  of  exceptional 
size  and  substance,  fit  companions  to  those  at  the 
show,  where  Mr.  Snell  had  been  awarded  first  prize 
and  the  N.C.S.  Certificate  for  twenty-four  cut 
blooms,  Japanese.  He  had  also  been  successful 
with  eighteen  blooms,  again  securing  first  prize ; 
whilst  in  his  stand  was  the  bloom  adjudged  to  be 
the  best  in  the  show,  namely,  Madame  Carnot. 
This  was  a  magnificent  flower. — W.  S. 

- 

PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET. 

Mr.  George  M.  Ross. 

Mr.  George  M.  Ross,  M.A.,  is  a  guiding  genius  and  is 
loyally  enthusiastic  in  the  welfare  of  the  Dublin 
horticultural  shows,  in  his  capacity  of  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Ross  was  born  in  Dublin  some  forty  years 
back,  and  was  educated  at  Merchiston  School, 
Edinburgh,  a  city  which  he  still  loves  to  visit,  and 


Mr.  James  MacBride. 


privilege  it  is  to  look  on  sometimes, ho wever, know  that 
such  a  declaration  does  not  always  do  justice  to  the 
subject,  and  I  think  that  that  exactly  indicates  the 
facts  in  the  present  case.  Mr.  MacBride  has  been 
the  secretary  of  the  society  for  five  years,  during 
which  time  the  extent  of  the  show  has  increased  con¬ 
siderably.  In  business  life  Mr.  MacBride  conducts 
the  affairs  of  Messrs.  A.  MacBride  &  Sons,  and  has 
been  identified  with  secretarial  work  since  he  was  a 
lad.  Although  I  know  that  he  would  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  suggest,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
succees  or  progress  of  the  Ulster  Society  has  been 
due  to  any  efforts  of  his,  it  must  give  Mr.  MacBride 
and  thecommitteeof  officers,  whom  he  so  successfully 
serves,  an  unqualified  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
Ulster  Society  has  reached  the  very  highest  water¬ 
mark  of  successful  development. — Gyp. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Paul. 

Mr.  Thomas  Paul,  of  Donegall  Place,  Belfast,  is  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Ulster  Horticultural 
Society,  whose  annual  grand  show  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  the  St.  George’s  Market  has  carried  the 
society  into  the  very  front  rank  of  its  compeers. 

A  man  of  middle  life,  Mr.  Paul  controls  a 
considerable  business  establishment  in  the  city 


Mr.  Thomas  Paul. 


of  Belfast,  and  brings  with  him  in  his  capacity 
of  hon.  secretary  an  experience  which  is  always 
welcome  and  useful  in  the  management  of  a  large 
society  like  this.  Quoting  from  the  ninth  annual 
report,  Mr.  Paul  tells  us  that  the  receipts  last  year 
were  some  £66o ;  the  expenditure  of  the  society 
reached  £642  ;  and  the  total  balance  in  hand  was 
£75  odd,  out  of  which  various  donations  to 
several  charitable  purposes  were  offered  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Victorian  Jubilee  year.—  Gyp. 


ints  for  Amateurs. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
" Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  ol  their  letters. 

Six  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  -  Cycle :  For  your 
stand  of  six  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  at  your 
forthcoming  show  our  selection  would  be  Madame 
Carnot,  Chas.  Davis,  Viviand  Morel,  Phoebus,  M. 
Chenon  de  Leche  and  Edwin  Molyneux.  The  last- 
named  variety  is  not  a  sure  doer,  but  if  you  can  stage 
a  good  flower  of  it  it  will  carry  a  lot  of  points.  In 
a  stand  of  six  one  white  should  be  sufficient, 
although,  of  course,  more  would  be  admissible. 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis  would  make  a  capital  second  white,  as 
it  represents  a  totally  different  type  of  bloom  from 
Madame  Carnot.  Lady  Hanham  is  a  fine  flower  as 
you  say,  and  it  is  distinct  from  either  Chas.  Davis  or 
Viviand  Morel,  from  which  latter  variety  it  originated 
as  a  sport.  Hairy  Wonder  is  one  of  the  very  best 
hairy  varieties  for  exhibition  purposes,  but  you  must 
take  into  consideration  the  probable  opinions  of  the 
judge,  and  be  guided  thereby  as  to  its  inclusion  or 
otherwise. 

Erythrina  Crista-galli  not  flowering.— T. 
Probably  your  plant  did  not  flower  for  one  or  two 
reasons.  First  of  all  you  certainly  did  not  start  it 
into  growth  soon  enough  in  the  spring,  and  it  did  not 
have  time  to  make  sufficiently  strong  growth  to 
flower.  Then,  from  what  you  say,  the  corner,  you 
gave  it  during  the  summer  was  not  sufficiently  warm, 
not  enough  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  plant  is  a  sun-loving  subject,  and  unless  it  is 
suited  in  this  respect  it  will  not  flower,  or,  at  least, 
only  in  very  shy  fashion. 


Varieties  of  Apples. — Would  you  tell  me  if  the 
Apples  Catshead  and  Mere  de  Menage  are  generally 
good  croppers,  whether  young  trees  fruit  early,  and 
whether  they  are  considered  profitable  to  grow  ? — 

J.  B.  Davis. 

Mere  de  Menage  does  best  as  a  standard  planted 
out  in  orchards.  It  does  not  commence  to  bear 
fruit  very  early  in  its  life,  but  once  it  does  begin, 
which  it  does  when  it  is  about  twenty  years  old,  it  is 
a  regular  and  reliable  cropper.  It  is  a  very  profit¬ 
able  variety  to  grow  for  market,  for  the  fruit,  besides 
being  of  fine  quality,  has  a  showy  appearance  from 
its  high  colour.  Catshead  is  an  old  variety  that  has 
little  to  recommend  it  besides  size.  The  fruit  is  of 
fair  quality  and  the  tree  is  a  moderate  bearer.  We 
should  thus  not  recommend  it  as  a  profitable 
variety  for  growing  for  market.  You  would 
find  Bramley’s  Seedling  far  superior  to  it.  Like 
Mere  de  Menage  it  does  best  as  a  standard  in 
an  orchard.  For  cropping  whilst  the  trees  are 
yet  small  and  young  there  is  nothing  to  beat 
Bismarck,  and  for  market  purposes  this  would 
be  our  first  selection.  It  does  well  as  an  orchard 
tree  or  as  a  dwarf  bush  or  pyramid  upon  the 
Paradise  stock. 

Peaches. — I  have  lately  come  into  possession  of  a 
Peach  house.  It  is  span-roofed,  with  two  rows  of 
4-in.  pipes  round  it  and  heated  with  a  boiler  stove 
outside.  As  I  do  not  know  much  about  peaches,  I 
should  be  pleased  if  you  could  give  me  a  few  hints  as 
to  their  cultivation.  I  shall  not  want  to  force  them 
at  all,  so  about  what  temperature  should  I  keep  the 
house  during  the  winter  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  dress 
the  trees  with  anything  to  kill  insects,  and  if  so  what 
can  you  recommend  ?  There  appears  to  be  a  bit  of 
brown  scale  and  red  spider  on  the  trees.  I  suppose 
I  caD  prune  and  tie  the  trees  any  time  now  that  the 
leaves  are  off  ?  Should  I  put  a  mulch  of  rotten 
manure  on  the  borders  in  the  springtime,  cr  would 
a  dressing  of  Thomson’s  Vine  Manure  be  better  ? 
Could  you  recommend  me  a  good  book  on  Peach 
culture  ? — W.  H. 

As  long  as  you  keep  the  frost  out  of  the  house 
during  the  winter  that  is  all  you  need  trouble  about, 
unless,  of  course,  there  are  other  plants  in  the  house 
that  require  a  little  more  heat.  In  that  case  about 
40°  Fabr.,  ora  little  over,  by  night  will  be  a  good 
temperature.  You  must  wash  the  trees  with  some 
insecticide  to  get  rid  of  the  scale  and  red  spider. 
A  little  Gishurst  Compound  dissolved  in  tepid  water 
and  applied  with  a  soft  brush  is  the  best  thing  to  use. 
It  is  both  safe  and  effectual.  Work  the  wash  well 
into  the  crevices  of  the  bark  but  beware  of  injuring 
the  buds.  You  may  prune  and  tie  at  any  time  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen  and  before  the  buds  burst  in 
the  spring.  Until  we  know  what  condition  your 
border  is  in  we  cannot  advise  the  use  of  chemical 
manures.  A  dressing  of  good  loam  after  the  cleaning, 
pruning,  and  tying  of  the  trees  are  done  will  be  the 
safest  course  to  follow.  With  regard  to  a  book  on 
Peach  culture  you  will  find  “  The  Orchard  House, 
the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  under  Glass,”  by  T. 
Rivers,  published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  at  5s. ; 
and  “  Fruit  Culture  under  Glass,”  by  D.  Thomson, 
published  by  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  at  7s.  6d.,  both 
good  books.  Rex  will  have  something  to  say  upon 
the  subject  very  shortly  in  "  Hints  for  Amateurs.” 


Treatment  of  the  Hoya  carnosa. — C.  N.  Your 
Hoya  will  need  no  water  during  the  winter  months. 
The  pale  green,  sickly  look  of  the  leaves  has  probably 
been  brought  about  by  over-watering.  A  warm 
greenhouse  temperature  is  what  the  plant  likes  best, 
but  it  will  also  do  well  enough  in  a  cooler  green¬ 
house. 

Tree  Carnations. — Contra :  We  do  not  think  it  at 
all  likely  that  your  Carnations  will  flower  until  late 
next  spring.  The  cuttings  were  struck  too  late  in 
the  season,  and  the  plants  are  too  small  and  weak. 
You  must  remember  that  strong,  healthy  plants  only 
will  flower  during  the  winter,  and  that  if  you  do  not 
get  these  you  cannot  expect  flowers. 

Pollarded  Italian  Willows. — Erie:  We  do  not 
think  you  have  any  reason  to  fear  for  your  Willows, 
even  although  the  soil  was  heaped  up  round  the 
stems  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  above  what  it  originally 
was.  Even  if  some  of  the  lower  roots  die,  which  is 
not  at  all  certain,  new  ones  will  be  thrown  out  above 
the  level  of  the  old  soil,  and  the  new  soil,  if  there  is 


any  goodness  in  it  at  all,  will  act  as  a  top-dressing, 
and  probably  cause  an  increase  in  the  vigour  of 
growth  next  spring. 

Eating  Diseased  Tomatos .-.—Crypt :  As  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  eat 
Tomatos  that  were  badly  diseased  we  assume  your 
question  only  applies  to  those  fruits  which  have  only 
been  slightly  touched.  We  should  not  consider  it 
injurious  to  eat  these  if  the  fungus-affected  parts 
were  cut  out  first,  and  if  the  fruits  were  cooked. 
Raw  fruits  we  should  certainly  advise  you  to  steer 
clear  of  if  they  are  affected  in  any  way,  although 
even  in  this  case  harm  might  not  follow.  The  case 
is  rather  different  to  that  of  animal  food  that  is  in 
some  of  the  early  stages  of  rottenness,  for  the  tissue 
of  such  food  has  undergone  a  chemical  change  that 
renders  it  unfit  for  human  food.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  eating  of  game  which  has  become 
"high,”  although  the  degree  of  danger  is  not  so 
great. 


APPLE  JAMES  GRIEVE. 

The  Apple,  now  well  known  under  this  name,  was 
raised  by  Mr.  James  Grieve,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
James  Grieve  &  Sons,  Redbraes  Nurseries,  Brough¬ 
ton  Road,  Edinburgh,  while  manager  to  Messrs. 
Dicksons  &  Co.  It  will  occur  to  many  that  Mr. 
Grieve  is  known  as  the  father  of  the  modern  race  of 
Violas;  but  though  he  then  gave  and  now  gives 
much  attention  to  that  useful  race  of  garden  flowers, 
he  laboured  to  improve  various  other  garden  sub¬ 
jects,  including  Apples,  of  which  he  raised  nearly  a 
thousand  seedlings.  Several  of  them  have  proved  to 
be  highly  meritorious,  after  fruiting  and  being  tested 
for  a  number  of  years,  including  James  Grieve, 
Bailie  Neilson,  P.  W.  Fairgrieve,  James  Welsh, 
William  Robinson,  Dr.  Robertson,  &c.  The  first 
two  were  shown  in  fine  form  in  the  exhibit  sent  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (gardener,  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas)  to  the  Edinburgh  show  in  September.  We 
have  several  times  seen  Apple  James  Grieve,  which 
is  a  dessert  variety  of  large  size,  conical  in  outline 
and  attractively  neat  in  appearance.  It  was  a  seed¬ 
ling  from  Pott’s  Seedling,  and  has  proved  a  very 
hardy  and  prolific  bearer,  its  fertility  being  scarcely 
surpassed.  The  habit  of  the  tree  is  quite  a  model 
pyramid.  On  the  paradise  stock  it  bears  the  second 
year  from  the  bud,  the  large  fruits  being  produced  in 
bunches.  The  colour  is  a  rich  golden  yellow, 
streaked  and  spotted  with  scarlet.  It  is  in  season 
from  September  to  March,  a  lengthy  period  that 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  in  its  favour.  The  tree 
can  ba  produced  as  far  north  as  Apples  will  grow. 
For  exhibition  it  is  indispensable.  James  Grieve 
Apple  was  one  selected  from  hundreds  of  seedlings, 
which  have  practically  been  a  life  work  to  the  raiser. 
We  think  none  of  our  readers  who  grow  this  splendid 
Apple  will  think  we  have  praised  it  too  highly.  The 
flesh  is  yellow,  richly  flavoured  and  in  every  way 
excellent.  The  accompanying  illustration  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  outline  of  the  fruit,  and  is  from  the 
pen  ol  Mr.  Nath.  Bryson,  who  takes  great  delight  in 
portraying  flowers  and  fruits.  He  is  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society. 


CHHYSflHTHBinuni  NOTES. 


MESSRS.  H.  CANNELL  &  SONS. 

Amongst  the  various  popular  flowers  which  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons  have  taken  in  hand  at  their 
compact  and  well-ordered  establishment  at  Swanley, 
Chrysanthemums  hold  a  foremost  position.  No 
fewer  than  three  thousand  plants  are  grown  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  flowers,  and  the  collection  comprises  all 
the  test  continental,  colonial  and  American  varieties, 
as  well  as  those  which  have  been  raised  at  home; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  completely  up-to- 
date  and  representative  collections  in  existence. 

This  season  the  display  of  bloom  is  well  up  to  the 
standard  of  former  years ;  indeed,  in  our  opinion 
there  are  more  large  and  really  good  flowers  to  be 
seen  than  there  were  last  year.  The  plants  are,  as 
usual,  accommodated  in  a  long,  roomy,  span-roofed 
bouse,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  elevated  parts  of 
the  nursery. 

The  Australian  novelties  form  a  prominent  feature 
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of  the  collection,  for  there  are  several  really  good 
things  amongst  these  southerners,  varieties  that  can 
hold  their  own  with  the  best  of  ours.  The  creamy- 
white  and  much  be-curled  blooms  of  Miss  Nellie 
Pockett  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  any  other 
white  varieties.  John  Pockett,  a  huge  flower  of  the 
Australie  type,  but  with  very  broad  florets,  that  are 
not  so  strongly  incurving,  is  also  an  acquisition. 
Chatsworth  is,  perhaps,  the  prettiest  of  all.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  that  type  of  flower  that  is  so  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  Viviand  Morel,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  and  beautiful  of  the  many  distinct 
builds  of  flower  that  are  to  be  had  in  the  Chrysanth¬ 
emum.  The  blooms  are  white,  prettily  suffused  and 
striped  with  rose.  At  Swanley  this  bright  rosy  hue 
has  been  strongly  developed,  and  the  blooms  are  re¬ 
markably  bright.  Mr.  T.  Carrington  may  be  best 
described  as  a  glorified  Australie,  for  the  blooms, 
while  fully  as  large  as  those  of  the  latter  variety,  are 
more  refined  and  not  so  coarse.  Pride  of  Stokell, 
from  Pride  of  Madford,  exhibits  rather  a  richer  hue, 
but  otherwise  there  is  a  very  great  similarity  between 
the  two  in  build  of  bloom  and  in  habit  and  general 
behaviour  of  the  plants.  Miss  Mary  Underhay  is  a 
big  incurving  Jap.  of  a  rich  yellow  hue — a  bold  and 
handsome  flower,  and  certainly  not  the  least  meri¬ 
torious  of  the  Australian  varieties.  Purple  Emperor, 
which  is  not  unlike  Dorothy  Seward  in  style,  is  a 
rich  purple  flower,  with  a  silvery  reverse.  It  is  of 
medium  size  and  will  make  a  good  front-row  bloom. 

The  novelties  sent  out  this  year  by  the  continental 
specialist,  M.  Calvat,  of  Grenoble,  France,  are  very 
disappointing,  and  there  is  not  one  variety  amongst 
them  that  will  be  likely  to  be  worthy,  even  in  the 
future,  of  any  attention.  Marie  Calvat  is  one  of  the 
best,  but  it  is  coarse  and  ungainly.  Celeste  Fal- 
conette  is  another  big  flower,  but  it  represents  a  type 
of  bloom  with  stiff,  ragged-looking  florets,  that  ex¬ 
perts  on  this  side  of  La  Manche  will  have  none  of. 

Coming  to  Japanese  varieties  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks,  the  bronzy 
sport  from  Edith  Tabor,  claims  attention.  The 
white  Viviand  Morel,  Mrs.  Jas.  Ritson,  is  another 
handsome  flower,  but  it  does  not  come  yet  up  to  its 
parents  in  point  of  size.  M.  Fatzer,  which,  when 
grown  within  the  metropolitan  radius  exhibits  a 
deep  yellow  hue,  is  here  much  suffused  with  chestnut 
and  in  colour,  at  least,  appears  to  be  a  different 
thing  altogether.  The  primrose-yellow  Madame 
Carnot,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  is  in  splendid  condition  at 
Swanley,  for,  although  not  remarkably  large,  the 
flowers  are  neat  and  solid. 

Of  standard  varieties  that  have  done  well  at 
Swanley  this  year,  one  of  the  most  notable  examples 
is  Lady  Hanham,  for  every  plant  has  thrown  grand 
flowers,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  cut  at  least  three  dozen  blooms  fit  for 
any  showboard.  Edith  Tabor,  M.  Chenon  de 
Leche,  Pride  of  Madford  and  Mutual  Friend  are 
other  examples. 

Incurved  Japanese  varieties  seem  to  have  done 
remarkably  well,  and  we  were  particularly  impressed 
with  a  grand  batch  of  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  the  massive 
beauty  of  whose  delicate  mauve  flowers  it  would  be 
difficult  to  praise  too  highly.  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Probin,  Western  King  and  Beaute 
Grenobloise  have  also  rendered  a  good  account  of 
themselves. 

The  present  season  seems  to  have  been  especially 
favourable  for  the  development  of  incurves,  for  every 
collection  that  we  have  seen  has  been  remarkably 
strong  in  this  section  and  the  Swanley  collection  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Mme.  Ferlat,  C.  H.  Curtis, 
and  Austin  Cannell,  representing  the  massive  modern 
type  of  incurves  that  has  taken  the  popular  fancy  of 
late,  are  much  in  evidence.  Mrs.  N.  Molyneux,  a 
glistening  white  flower,  is  quite  distinct  by  reason  of 
the  cyclical  arrangement  of  the  florets,  which  gives 
the  flower  a  curious  appearance.  Triumph  d’Eve  is 
a  new,  pure  white  of  the  same  build  and  style  as 
Jeanne  d’Arc  but  larger  and  not  so  liable  to  become 
tinted  with  pink  as  is  that  well-known  variety. 
Mongolian  Prince  is  a  very  neat  bloom  that  bears  a 
close  resemblance  in  point  of  colour  to  D.  B.  Crane. 
It  is  a  good  front  row  flower.  Dark  flowered 
varieties  are  still  wanting,  and  we  were  very  favour¬ 
ably  impressed  with  an  unnamed  seedling  that  has 
all  the  makings  of  a  good  flower — good  shape,  plenty 
of  florets,  and  capital  substance.  The  colour  is  a 
deep  rosy-amaranth,  very  pretty  and  attractive. 

Spidery  varieties  have  been  specially  taken  up  by 
the  Messrs.  Cannell,  and  although  the  epithet  of 


"  curious  ”  will  probably  be  applied  to  this  section  by 
many  a  ’Mum  lover  these  curious  flowers  possess  an 
attraction  peculiarly  their  own.  Mrs.  Butler,  white ; 
Mrs.  Filkins,  yellow ;  and  Mrs  Carter,  sulphur- 
yellow,  are  three  of  the  best.  Miss  Harvey  is  a  new 
variety,  whose  flowers,  pink  at  first,  ultimately  become 
pure  white.  The  plant  is  of  bushy  habit  and  a  free 
bloomer.  The  Messrs.  Cannell  have  a  big  stock 
of  it. 


LIVERPOOL  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Now  that  the  autumn  fray  is  within  measurable  dis¬ 
tance,  a  few  notes  as  to  the  general  aspect  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  A  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  cultivator  is  pestilence  and  disease,  and 
Liverpool  growers  may  either  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  as  to  their  skill  in  combating  these  attacks,  or 
that  we  live  in  a  more  favourable  district ;  but  it  is 
evident  from  the  information  that  we  derive  from 
our  gardening  journals,  we  have  been  more  highly 
favoured  than  our  brothers  in  the  south.  Although 
the  rust  has  made  its  appearance  in  some  few  collec¬ 
tions,  measures  have  been  resorted  to  with  every 
degree  of  success.  The  public  collections  unfortu¬ 
nately  only  number  two  ;  but  it  is  pleasing  to  add 
that  the  citizens  of  Liverpool  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  the  city  fathers  in  providing  exhibitions 
of  special  subjects,  the  Autum  Queen  being  the  most 
important. 

Botanic  Gardens. 

The  “  'Mums  ”  have  met  with  such  a  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  that  the  Parks  and  Gardens  Committee  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  build  a  special  house  for 
their  reception,  which  has  been  done  by  Mr.  J. 
Webster,  of  Wavertree,  from  plans  by  the  City 
Surveyor.  The  house  is  most  substantially  built 
with  a  moveable  centre  stage  and  permanent  side 
stages.  The  house  is  a  span-roof,  120  ft.  by  20  ft. ; 
and  this  is  now  filled  with  a  most  attractive  collec¬ 
tion  of  large-flowering  varieties  in  the  centre,  carry¬ 
ing  from  two  to  seven  blooms  each,  and  bush  plants 
of  pompons  and  singles  on  the  stages.  The  health 
of  the  plants  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  the  large  dark 
leathery  foliage  being  without  a  blemish  of  pest  of 
every  kind.  Mr.  Devatiney,  the  grower,  states  that 
he  does  not  over-feed,  and  although  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  well  charged  with  soot,  he  treats  them 
liberally  with  this  stimulant  in  the  form  of  soot 
water.  In  addition  to  this  not  over  strong  liquid, 
cow  or  sheep  manure  is  nearly  the  limit  they  receive 
in  this  form.  The  finest  flowers  at  present  open  are 
M.  Aug.  de  Lacviver,  C.  J.  Jefcott,  S.  D.  M.  Bullier, 
Etoile  de  Flue,  Mrs.  D.  Dewar,  and  M.  Molyneux, 
all  large  flowering  varieties  ;  also  Dorothy  Gibson,  a 
telling  reflexed,  and  Coun.  F.  Foucher,  a  pompon  of 
pleasing  colour. 

A  large  number  of  seedliogs  are  now  opening  and 
give  promise  of  good  flowers.  Alderman  Ball 
named  after  the  chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Gardens 
Committee  is  a  light  lilac  reflexed  Japanese  of  good 
size. 

In  addition  to  this  special  show  there  is  a  fine 
bank  of  Cyclamen  of  especially  good  colours  ;  and 
in  the  stove  are  some  few  Cattleya  labiata  and  Cy- 
pripedium,  attracting  considerable  attention,  a  com¬ 
bination  most  creditable  to  Mr.  J.  Guttridge,  the 
Curator. 

Sefton  Park. 

In  a  similar  house  to  that  at  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
some  2,200  are  arranged  in  a  similar  manner,  with 
the  centre  somewhat  in  switch  back  form,  which  is 
an  improvement  on  one  straight  line  of  equal  height. 
Seven  hundred  plants  are  utilised  for  this  purpose, 
the  most  important  being  E.  G.  Hill,  C.  B.  Haywood, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Lady  Byron,  Beauty  of  Teign- 
mouth,  Eva  Knowles  and  Edith  Tabor,  for  large 
flowers.  The  best  pompons  are  William  Stevens, 
Fiberta  Rosanante  and  Rose  Owen.  Single  varieties 
are  Scarlet  Gem,  and  Mrs.  F.  Travis.  The  bush 
plants  are  struck  at  intervals  from  February  to  May, 
the  latter  being  grown  on  without  a  stop.  The  in¬ 
curved  varieties  are  somewhat  late  but  promise 
good  flowers.  Mr.  Herbert,  the  able  superintendent 
of  the  Parks  and  Gardens  is  fully  alive  to  the 
requirements  of  the  city. 

The  private  collections  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
a  trifle  later  than  usual.  This  is  unfortunate  as  the 
dates  fixed  for  the  shows  are  a  little  earlier  than 
usual.  The  general  opinion  as  to  the  prospects  of 
the  exhibition  table  are  hardly  satisfactory,  many 
plants  being  promising  in  everyway  at  housing  time, 
are  only  producing  indifferent  blooms.  Many  of  the 


new  varieties  are  producing  grand  results  ;  the  in¬ 
curved  varieties,  although  a  little  late,  are  giving 
evidence  of  finishing  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  Manchester  is  bidding 
for  more  general  support,  and  we  trust  that  the 
grand  challenge  vase  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Derby 
may  induce  a  strong  competition,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  courteous  manager,  Mr.  P.  Weathers. 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED, 


The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  8th  inst. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Cattleya  bowringiana  Lady  Wigan.  Nov.  var. — 
The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  of  a  soft 
lavender.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  of  a  very  soft 
shade  of  rosy-purple,  and  a  dark  purple  band 
running  across  the  base  of  this  gives  character  to  the 
whole  flower,  as  it  lies  between  the  pale  lamina  and 
the  white  throat.  Award  of  Merit.  Sir  F.  Wigan, 
Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen. 

Sophrolaelia  Marriottii.  Nov.  hyb.  bigen. — 
This  bigeneric  hybrid  is  intermediate  between 
Sophronites  grandiflora  and  Laelia  flava,  the  latter 
being  the  pollen  bearer.  While  intermediate  in  form, 
the  hybrid  owes  its  colour  largely  to  the  male  parent, 
the  flowers  being  bright  yellow,  but  more  or  less 
marked  with  red  on  the  lip.  Award  of  Merit.  Sir 
Wm.  Marriott,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Denny), 
Down  House,  Blandford,  Dorset. 

Cypripedium  Woltoni.  Nov.  hyb. — The  parents 
of  this  hybrid  were  C.  bellatulum  and  C.  callosum, 
the  progeny  being  intermediate.  The  dorsal  sepal  is 
orbicular,  cuspidate,  and  heavily  shaded  with  rose  on 
a  white  ground,  the  veins  being  darker  and  tinted 
with  brown.  The  oblong  and  blunt  petals  are  deep 
rose-purple  with  a  white  edge,  and  a  few  black  spots 
on  the  lower  half.  The  lip  is  darker  than  the  petals, 
so  that  the  flower  altogether  is  bold  and  handsome. 
Award  of  Merit.  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camber¬ 
well. 

Floral  Committee. 

Nerine  Mrs.  Douglas. — The  segments  of  this 
variety,  though  short,  are  broad,  smooth  and  of  a 
glossy  shell-pink,  with  a  darker  midrib.  Award  of 
Merit.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Lane),  Colesbourne  Park,  Gloucestershire. 

Nerine  Lady  Clementine  Mitford. — The 
flowers  have  long,  wavy,  soft,  pink  segments,  and  are 
very  pretty.  Award  of  Merit.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq. 

Nerine  Miss  Jeykell. — The  segments  of  this 
variety  are  also  wavy,  revolute  at  the  tip  and  of  a 
beautiful  shade  of  salmon-pink.  Award  of  Merit. 
H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq. 

Dracaena  The  Sirdar. — This  belongs  to  the 
broad-leaved  type,  the  leaves  being  elliptic,  re¬ 
curved,  glossy  olive-green,  and  broadly  margined 
with  rosy-red  of  varying  tints,  according  to  age.  It 
will  make  a  beautifully  compact  table  plant,  with 
arching  and  drooping  leaves.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Polypodium  grandi-nigrescens. — The  compound 
name  indicates  a  hybrid  parentage,  the  supposed 
parents  being  P.  vulgare  grandiceps  and  P.  nigres- 
cens.  The  progeny  has  the  greater  vigour  of  P. 
nigrescens,  but  the  side  pinnae  are  more  or  less 
tasselled,  and  the  apical  one  heavily  so.  It  is  a  bold 
and  striking  Fern.  First-class  Certificate.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Begonia  Winter  Perfection. — This  winter¬ 
flowering  Begonia  was  raised  from  Gloire  de  Sceaux 
and  one  of  the  tuberous  race.  The  leaves  of  the 
hybrid  shows  the  influence  of  Gloire  de  Sceaux 
unmistakably,  being  roundly  heart-shaped  and  of  a 
dark  olive-green  hue.  The  flowers  are  semi-double, 
soft  carmine-rose,  with  numerous  small  petals  in  the 
centre.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  very  distinct  addition 
to  the  winter-flowering  Begonias.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum  Jane  Molyneux. — The  blooms 
of  this  Japanese  variety  are  7J  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter, 
with  broad,  creamy- white  florets,  making  heads  of 
great  depth.  Award  of  Merit.  J.  C.  Gamier,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  N.  Molyneux),  Rookesbury  Park. 
Fareham. 

Chrysanthemum  John  Pockett. — In  this  we 
have  a  Japanese  variety,  with  perfectly  globular 
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blooms  of  broad,  crimson  florets,  that  are  of  a  rich 
shade  of  old  gold  on  the  reverse.  Blooms  from  the 
late  bud  measure  about  6J  in.  in  diameter,  and  have 
a  massive  but  compact  appearance.  Award  of  Merit. 
Mr.  W.  Wells.  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Earlswood, 
Redhill,  Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum  Nellie  Pockett. — Here  we 
have  a  beautiful  Japanese  variety  of  a  glossy  ivory- 
white,  shaded  with  cream  in  the  centre.  The  blooms 
measure  in.  in  diameter,  being  as  deep  as  wide. 
The  curly  and  crisped  petals  are  very  pretty.  Award 
of  Merit.  Mr.  W.  Wells. 

Chrysanthemum  President  Bevan.-— This  is  a 
globular,  Japanese  bloom,  6  in.  in  diameter,  of  a  soft 
canary-yellow  in  the  centre,  and  silvery-blush  below 
the  middle.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  W.  Wells;  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  W.  Mease. — The  form  of 
this  is  identical  with  Mme.  Carnot,  from  which  it  is 
a  sport.  The  colour  is  soft  primrose  and  very  pretty. 
Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Floral  Nursery, 
Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead. 

Chrysanthemum  Lord  Cromer. — The  florets  of 
this  Japanese  variety  are  crimson,  with  a  silvery 
reverse,  but  as  they  are  mostly  reflexed  they  show 
the  crimson  most.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  Robert 
Owen. 

The  undermentioned  Chrysanthemums  received 
First-class  Certificates  at  the  hands  of  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  N.C.S.,  at  the  meeting  held  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  on  the  14th  inst. ; — 

Mrs.  W.  Howe. — This  is  a  rich  yellow,  incurved 
bloom,  of  great  depth,  and  very  close  and  firm  in 
build. 

H.  J.  Jones  — This  grand  Japanese  variety  is  the 
most  important  acquisition  of  the  season  with 
regard  to  colour,  which  is  a  rich  glowing  crimson, 
with  a  lighter  reverse  to  the  florets.  In  build  the 
bloom  bears  some  resemblance  to  Emily  Silsbury. 
It  is  a  first-rate  show  flower,  and  cannot  fail  to  be¬ 
come  popular.  Mr.  Seward,  The  Firs,  Hauwell. 

Hanwell  Glory. — This  is  a  large  incurve  of  re¬ 
markably  solid  and  globular  build.  The  colour  is 
dull  bronze,  flushed  more  or  less  with  chestnut-red. 
It  should  make  a  good  back-row  flower.  Mr. 
Seward. 

C.  S.  Bates. — This  is  a  rich  yellow  incurved 
bloom  of  above  medium  size,  with  very  long  and 
massive  florets.  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead. 

Le  Chalonais. — This  Japanese  Anemone  has  a 
remarkably  high  chestnut-yellow  disc,  with  drooping 
ray  florets  of  bright  buff  yellow.  It  will  make  a  good 
centre-row  flower.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nur¬ 
sery,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

John  Pockett— In  this  we  have  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  Australian  incurved  Japanese  seedlings.  The 
blooms  are  large,  and  the  florets  exceptionally 
broad  and  massive.  The  colour  is  bright  Indian 
red  with  deep  buff  reverse.  Mr.  W.  Wells.  Earls¬ 
wood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

Madeline  Davis.— A  handsome  Japanese  bloom 
of  quite  distinct  build.  The  florets  are  narrow, 
twisted  and  acutely  pointed,  and  the  blooms  build 
up  into  remarkable  depth  and  solidity.  The  colour 
is  bright  pearly-pink,  and  very  attractive.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Lees,  Trent  Park  Gardens,  Barnet. 

Mme.  Gabrielle  Debrie. — Here  we  have  a  new 
incurved  Japanese  variety,  with  a  name  that  suggests 
French  origin.  The  blooms  are  of  great  size,  and 
recall  those  of  Mrs.  Weeks  in  contour  and  build. 
The  colour  is  light  flesh  pink.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Miss  Annie  Hills  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  many  good  incurves  that  have  been 
shown  this  season.  The  blooms  are  of  great  size 
and  wonderfully  solid  and  compact.  The  colour  is  a 
glistening  pearly-blush.  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  Thrumpton 
Hall,  Derby. 
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It  is  no  longer  safe  to  leave  Lettuce  and  Cauliflower 
unprotected  at  night,  for  the  weather  is  now  very 
changeable,  and  though  it  may  not  appear  frosty  in 
the  evening,  before  morning  considerable  damage 
may  be  done.  When  planted  in  beds  hoops  can  be 
put  over,  and  these  having  mats  or  canvas  laid  on 
them  will  keep  the  plants  dry,  and  ward  off  several 
degrees  of  frost.  The  summer  varieties  of  Lettuce 


are  far  more  tender  than  the  Brown  Cos,  but  even 
these,  when  ready  for  use,  suffer  afler  heavy  rains, 
such  as  we  have  been  experiencing  of  late.  All 
Cauliflower  that  is  ready  for  use  should  be  pulled 
and  hung  up  in  a  shed,  where  it  is  not  too  dry.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  they  will  keep  fresh  in  such  a 
position  for  a  considerable  time.  Those  just  turn¬ 
ing  in  should  have  the  leaves  brought  together  and 
tied,  which  will  thoroughly  protect  them  from  such 
frosts  as  we  are  likely  to  experience  at  present.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  all  those  lifted  that  are  likely 
to  suffer,  and  if  these  are  laid  in  close  together,  they 
may  easily  be  covered  should  severe  weather  set  in. 

Of  late  Broccoli  has  grown  apace,  and  should  the 
weather  keep  mild  the  stems  will  be  very  sappy. 
Lifting  and  laying  the  plants  with  their  heads  facing 
the  north  is  a  good  plan,  and  one  that  should  be 
more  generally  practised.  When  left  standing  in  an 
upright  position  the  leaves  fall  away  from  the  hearts 
in  frosty  weather,  and  so  leave  them  exposed; 
whereas  when  laid  down  they  cling  more  closely  to 
the  stems. 

Forcing  of  vegetables  will  now  require  much 
attention,  for  where  Asparagus,  Seakale,  French 
Beans,  Chicory  and  such  like  are  in  constant  de¬ 
mand,  fresh  batches  must  be  introducf^A.  short  in¬ 
tervals  to  keep  up  the  supply.  Wihr-;  rench  Beans 
a  greater  amount  of  care  is  neef/u' in  damp,  dull 
weather,  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  to  get  them 
to  set  freely.  Air  must  be  admitted  on  all  favour¬ 
able  occasions,  to  keep  the  flowers  dry.  At  the 
same  time  a  too  dry  atmosphere  must  be  guarded 
against,  or  red  spider  will  make  its  appearance,  and 
if  this  troublesome  pest  is  allowed  to  get  the  upper 
hand  the  crop  will  soon  be  spoiled. 

In  favourable  situations  and  on  dry  soils  it  is  the 
practice  to  make  a  sowing  of  Peas  about  the  middle 
of  November.  This  is  a  good  plan  where  glass  is 
limited,  for  if  the  frost  be  not  too  severe,  Peas  may 
be  gathered  at  least  a  fortnight  earlier  than  from 
sowings  made  in  spring,  but  it  has  its  drawbacks,  as 
the  plants  are  subject  to  many  enemies  during  the 
winter  in  addition  to  the  rigour  of  the  frost.  How¬ 
ever,  those  who  have  no  other  conveniences  at  com¬ 
mand  will  do  well  to  make  a  sowing  on  a  warm 
border,  and  run  the  risk  of  a  loss  rather  than  be  a 
fortnight  behind  their  neighbours  in  gathering  Peas. 
One  of  the  best  for  autumn  sowing  is  William  Hurst, 
but,  being  a  wrinkled  kind,  the  seed  is  liable  to  rot  if 
the  ground  be  too  wet.  Digging  should,  therefore, 
be  done  as  sowing  proceeds.  In  this  way  the  soil 
will  be  left  much  drier  than  when  dug  some  time 
previously  and  left  exposed  to  heavy  rains  before 
sowing  takes  place. 

Collect  fresh  manure  for  making  Mushroom  beds 
to  replace  those  becoming  exhausted,  as  beds  in 
the  open  will  now  require  a  greater  amount  of  cover¬ 
ing  at  night  to  keep  up  the  necessary  temperature. 
Canvas  or  mats  should  be  placed  over  the  litter  to 
prevent  the  heat  escaping,  but  these  should  be  taken 
off  when  the  sun  shines,  as  the  heat  therefrom  will 
help  to  dry  up  any  superfluous  moisture.  During 
bad  weather  and  at  nights  the  canvas  should  be  put 
over  again,  and  only  a  portion  removed  at  a  time 
when  gathering  the  crop.  When  it  is  not  possible 
to  get  on  with  outside  work,  have  mats  tied  ready 
for  use  when  needed.  The  store-room  should  also 
be  looked  over,  and  if  any  Potatos  or  other  roots 
are  found  going  decayed  these  should  at  once  be 
removed,  or  they  will  injure  those  that  are  sound. — 
Kitchen  Gardener. 


tub  OrcHid  Growsrs  calBijdar. 


Resting  Orchids. — Like  most  things  Orchids 
enjoy,  and  must  have,  a  slight  rest  if  they  are  to  be 
kept  in  good  condition  year  after  year.  Some  there 
are,  of  course,  which,  owing  to  their  construction, 
require  very  careful  handling  in  this  respect.  Thus, 
such  plants  that  are  not  provided  with  pseudo-bulbs 
in  which  to  store  up  moisture  cannot  stand  a  long 
season  of  drought,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
in  their  native  habitats  they  do  not  get  it,  or  depend 
upon  it,  Nature  would  have  provided  them  with  the 
means  to  hold  out  for  a  lengthened  period.  Such 
plants  may  be  said  to  never  go  to  rest  but  keep  grow¬ 
ing  slowly  all  through  the  winter.  These  kinds 
embrace  such  fine  things  as  Phalaenopsis,  Vandas, 
Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  Cypripediums,  &c.  There¬ 
fore,  moisture  must  be  afforded  at  the  roots  in  suffi¬ 


cient  quantities  to  keep  the  plants  from  shrivelling, 
or  they  will  loose  some  of  their  bottom  leaves.  The 
deciduous  kinds,  such  as  Dendrobiums,  Thunias, 
Calanthes,  Barkerias,  &c.,  will  naturally  take  a  good 
season  of  rest,  and  should  be  placed  where  they  get 
as  much  sun  as  it  is  possible  during  the  winter 
months.  They  will  require  but  very  little  or  no 
moisture  at  the  roots  for  a  lengthy  period,  other  than 
what  is  afforded  in  the  atmosphere  when  damping 
down.  This  rest  does  them  a  great  amount  of  good 
and  causes  them  to  break  away  strong  in  the  spring 
and  to  flower  more  freely.  With  Cattleyas  and 
Laelias  a  middle  course  should  be  adopted,  for, 
whilst  enjoying  a  resting  period  any  undue  shrivelling 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs  has  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
next  season's  growths,  which  is  also  reflected  in  the 
flowers  which  will  be  small  and  washy  in  colour. 

Working  of  the  Houses. — This,  as  often 
pointed  out,  has  more  to  do  with  keeping  a  collection 
in  good  condition  than  many  think.  Thus  if  the 
weather  is  bright  and  the  outside  air  crisp  and  dry 
during  the  day  followed  by  frosty  nights,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pour  water  over  the  paths  and  avail¬ 
able  spaces  to  create  a  moist  atmosphere  to  counter¬ 
act  the  drying  influences  of  the  sun  during  the  day 
and  the  dry,  harsh  heat  of  the  hot-water  pipes  at 
night.  But  with  dull,  wet  weather  prevailing  the 
houses  must  be  kept  on  the  dry  side. 

Laelia  jongheana. — It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  have,  at  last,  succeeded 
in  re-introducing  this  lovely  Laelia.  In  common  with 
others  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  grand 
importation  of  what  they  simply  catalogued  as  L. 
pumila  at  the  auction  rooms  in  Cheapside,  and 
although  I  have  not  seen  it  for  twenty  years,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  some  L.  jongheana  amongst 
them.  The  close  examination  of  some  of  the  lips 
still  adhering  to  the  fertilised  flowers  plainly  showed 
the  prominent  ridges  on  the  crest  so  peculiar  to  this 
variety.  Being  a  short,  clubby-habited  plant  we 
recommend  their  being  grown  in  pans  suspended  near 
the  glass,  in  a  compost  of  rough  peat  and  a  little 
sphagnum  moss  pricked  in  here  and  there. 

We  shall  keep  ours  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Cattleya  house  until  they  are  accustomed  to  the  light 
or  we  shall  loose  a  lot  of  leaves.— C. 


©leanings  from  the  IDm-lb 
of  Scienrq. 

At  the  Scientific  Committee  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  25th  ult.,  the  under¬ 
mentioned  subjects  were  brought  up. 

Cypripedium  insigne  Malformed. — A  flower 
was  received  from  Mr.  R.  Keeble,  of  the  Gardens, 
Twyford,  Berks,  remarkable  for  being  in  a  very 
arrested  state.  The  front  sepals  were  nearly 
separate,  not  coherent  as  usual.  The  posterior  sepal 
was  normal,  the  petals  were  present,  but  no  pistil,  a 
solid  column  occupying  the  centre  of  the  flower,  with 
an  abortive  stigma  at  the  summit. 

Fruit  of  Diospyros  Kaki.— Canon  Ellacombe 
sent  some  specimens  "  from  a  tree  growing  against 
a  south  wall,  but  never  protected,  which  has  been 
there  at  least  a  dozen  years  and  possibly  more.” 

Victoria  Plums,  Second  Crops.— Both  Mr. 
Marshall,  of  Bexley,  and  Mr.  Addington,  of  Ford 
House,  St.  Neots,  sent  samples  of  ripe  Plums  of  this 
variety,  as  second  crops.  Mr.  Addington  remarks : 
— '■  The  tree  off  which  I  gathered  them  had  an  enor¬ 
mous  crop  of  Plums  early  this  year,  and  it  has  now 
a  good  quantity  of  a  second  crop.”  It  is,  of  course, 
an  unusual  occurrence,  but  the  result  of  the  pro 
longed  summer  weather. 

Lilium  speciosum  with  Petaloid  Stamens. — 
A  blossom  was  received  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  of 
the  Queen’s  Road  Nursery,  Hampton  Hill,  remark¬ 
able  for  the  three  exterior  (sepaline)  stamens  being 
completely  changed  into  perianth  leaves,  resembling 
the  others  in  every  way. 

Plants  Damping  Off.  —  Mr.  Saltmarsh,  of 
Chelmsford,  sent  some  cut  flowers  of  Chrysanth¬ 
emums  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  blossom  was 
arrested  in  growth  from  internal  decay.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  that  this  was  due  to  too  gross  feeding 
and  a  too  confined  air.  Flowers  of  sulphur  might 
correct  it,  if  the  other  conditions  were  attended  to. 
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SEVENOAKS. — November  ist. 

The  fourteenth  annual  show  of  the  Sevenoaks 
Society  was  held  in  the  Club  Hall,  at  Sevenoaks, 
and  proved  a  brilliant  success.  Despite  the  trying 
character  of  the  season  the  show  of  blooms  was 
equal  in  every  respect,  and,  in  some  cases,  superior, 
to  the  exhibitions  of  previous  years. 

The  chief  interest  centred  in  the  competition  for 
the  20  Guinea  Challenge  Cup,  which,  after  having 
been  won  for  three  years,  not  necessarily  consecu¬ 
tive,  becomes  the  property  of  the  winner.  This  cup 
is  offered  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged 
for  effect,  and  faced  with  one  row  of  Ferns.  Mr. 
Halton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Swanzy,  The  Quarry, 
Sevenoaks,  was  the  winner,  and  as  this  was  the 
third  occasion  on  which  he  had  won  laurels  for  the 
group,  the  cup  became  his  property.  Mr.  A. 
Hoadley,  gardener  to  F.  L.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Kippington, 
had  the  three  winning  bush-trained  specimen  plants. 
Mr.  E.  Brooks,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Rogers,  Esq., 
Riverhill,  was  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Halton,  third. 
Mr.  Hoadley  likewise  had  the  best  single  specimen. 

Mr.  Halton’s  group  contained  about  200  plants, 
and  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums 
shown  Edith  Tabor,  G.  J.  Warren,  Mme.  Gustave 
Henry,  Dorothy  Seward,  Soleil  d’Octobre,  Viviand 
Morel,  Werther,  Lady  Byron,  Iserette  and  Sim¬ 
plicity  were  all  in  capital  condition,  both  with 
regard  to  size  and  colour  of  bloom.  Mr.  W.  Tebay, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Rycroft,  Everlands,  was  second, 
and  Mr.  W.  Adams,  gardener  to  J.  Dixon,  Esq., 
Sevenoaks,  third. 

The  competition  in  the  various  classes  for  cut 
flowers  was  keen  and  well  sustained.  The  first 
award  for  twelve,  cut  with  long  stems,  and  arranged 
with  Ferns  and  other  foliage  plants  in  a  space  4  ft. 
by  3  ft.,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  W.  Tebay.  That  ex¬ 
hibitor  also  carried  off  chief  honours  in  the  class  for 
twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  staging  splendid  blooms  of 
Australie,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mme.  Gustave  Henry, 
Mutual  Friend,  E.  Molyneux,  Emily  Silsbury, 
Madame  Carnot,  Eva  Knowles,  and  Oceana.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Searing,  Parkwood  Convalescent  Home, 
Swanley,  was  second. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  J  apanese  in  eight  varieties, 
Mr.  W.  Adams  led  the  way,  the  second  prize  falling 
to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Hough,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lam- 
barde,  Beechmont. 

Mr.  W.  Tebay  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  class 
for  twelve  incurves,  distinct,  but  his  exhibit  was 
well  up  to  the  mark  and  well  deserved  the  first  prize 
it  received. 

Mr.  W.  Hough  secured  the  leading  prize  in  the 
class  for  twelve  incurves  in  eight  varieties.  The 
second  and  third  prizes  were  won  respectively  by 
Mr.  E.  Brooker,  gardener  to  J.T.  Rogers,  Esq., River- 
hill,  and  Mr.  G.  Latter,  gardener  to  J.  Payne,  Esq., 
Park  Grange,  Sevenoaks. 

Mr.  A.  Hoadley  added  to  his  list  of  successes  by 
winning  the  first  prize  for  twelve  Anemones,  in  six 
varieties,  staging  very  neat  and  handsome  flowers. 

In  the  classes  in  which  competition  was  confined 
to  single-handed  gardeners,  Mr.  H.  Heath  secured 
the  first  prize  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect  in  a  space  5  ft.  by  5  ft. 

PECKHAM. — November  2nd. 

In  spite  of  the  very  heavy  gale  which  prevailed  from 
early  morn  until  late  at  night,  the  above  show  was 
opened  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  with  great 
success,  and  was  attended  by  some  500  or  600  people. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Barnes,  and  committee  had 
done  all  in  their  power  for  the  comfort  of  those  in 
attendance. 

Lady  Westbury,  after  partaking  of  cold  luncheon 
provided  by  the  conimitte,  declared  the  show  open, 
and  congratulated  the  members  on  the  very  fine 
display  of  blossoms,  which  did  them  great  credit  in 
the  fact  that  they  (the  members)  were  all  working 
men  and  spent  their  leisure  hours  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  beautiful  flowers  ;  and  Nature  had  not  been  so 
kind  as  she  might  have  been  towards  them  this 
season,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  and  the  many 
difficulties  they  (the  members)  had  to  contend  with. 
Her  Ladyship  thought  their  display  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  never  had  she  seen  so  many 
varieties  of  this  beautiful  flower,  the  Chrysanth¬ 
emum,  cultivated  by’  working  men ;  and  it  gave  her 


Ladyship  great  pleasure  to  be  with  them,  and  to 
further  the  interest  taken  by  them  in  this  beautiful 
hobby. 

Her  Ladyship  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Roses,  by  a  pretty 
little  girl  dressed  in  oriental  costume. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. — November  2nd  and  3 rd. 

This  show,  which  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Wolverhampton,  was  a  great  advance  upon  previous 
years,  owing  in  some  measure  to  the  committee 
offering  three  silver  cups  in  commemoration  of  the 
Jubilee  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Borough  of 
Wolverhampton. 

For  the  group  of  Chrysanthemu  m  plants,  quality, 
variety  and  general  effect  being  considered,  Mr. 
Shingler,  gardener  to  T.  G.  Baker,  Esq.,  Walesdale, 
Wolverhampton,  won  the  first  prize  and  the  £\o  Cup. 
The  group  was  well  arranged  and  contained  some 
very  fine  flowers  of  the  following  varieties : — Sim¬ 
plicity,  Madame  Gustave  Henry,  Duke  of  Fife, 
Graphic,  Australian  Gold  and  Emily  Silsbury. 

Mr.  Geo.  Bradley,  gardener  to  Miss  Perry,  Wergs, 
Wolverhampton,  was  second  with  a  very  good 
group,  v""’  •  Tanged  but  with  not  quite  so  good  a 
finish  a;  ^um6yhe  first  prize  taker.  It  contained 
especially  ake  of  Fife,  Simplicity,  Graphic 

and  Australian  lLvL  Mr.  King,  gardener  to  Thos. 
S.  Mander,  Esq.,Wightwick  Manor,  Wolverhampton, 
was  third. 

For  the  group  set  up  with  ornamental  foliage, 
Mr.  Simpson,  gardener  to  C.  C.  Mander,  Esq.,  The 
Mount,  Tettenhall,  was  first,  for  a  well  arranged 
group.  Mr.  Sanders,  Terrace,  Oaken,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  was  a  good  second. 

Cut  blooms  were  very  good.  The  first  award  for 
thirty-six  Japanese,  Earl  Spencer  (gardener,  Mr.  S. 
Cole)  had  blooms  of  the  following  : — Mrs.  H.  Weeks, 
Julia  Scaramanga,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Beauty  of 
Teignmouth  and  Beauty  of  Exmouth.  Messrs. 
Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell,  Notts,  staged  the  second 
prize  lot  with  Ella  Curtis,  C.  H.  Payne,  Mutual 
Friend  and  Lady  E.  Clark,  good. 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons  won  the  prize  for  twelve 
Japs.,  the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gardener,  Mr.  Good- 
acre),  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  being  second. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Foster,  Brockhampton,  received  first 
prize  and  the  Silver  Cup  for  thirty-six  incurves, 
showing  a  very  fine  lot  of  blooms.  The  Earl  of 
Harrington  was  second,  and  M.  Roberts,  Stourbridge, 
third. 

For  twelve  incurves,  the  first  prize  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  and  the  second  to  the 
Earl  of  Harrington. 

The  premier  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  and  the  premier 
incurve  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith  Rylands. 

Floral  Displays.— Open  .  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight  was 
first  with  a  good  arrangement  backed  by  mirrors. 
Mr.  R.  Low,  Wolverhampton,  was  second. 

For  bouquets,  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight  had  first  prize 
with  a  very  high  bouquet  of  Orchids.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Bere,  Willmington  Lodge,  Harbourn,  was  second ; 
and  R.  Low,  third. 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  Company,  Ipswich,  had  a 
well  arranged  stand. 

ASCOT. — November  2nd  and  3 rd. 

The  fifteenth  annual  show  of  Chrysanthemums, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  was  held  at  the  Grand  Stand, 
about  the  best  place  to  hold  a  show  in  the  kingdom. 
This  year’s  show  contained  some  very  fine  exhibits. 
The  blooms  would  have  been  improved  by  holding 
the  show  a  week  later  than  it  was,  so  as  to  bring 
them  up  to  first-class  standard. 

The  group  classes  were  fairly  well  represented, 
but  cut  flowers  were  very  scarce.  The  two  open 
classes  that  usually  bring  some  of  the  best  growers 
to  Ascot,  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Only 
one  local  exhibitor  ventured  for  the  twenty-four 
Japanese  blooms,  and  was  awarded  the  second  prize. 
There  was  no  entry  for  twenty-four  incurves,  as  in 
previous  years.  These  two  valuable  classes  used  to 
bring  nine  or  ten  exhibitors  each.  The  groups  were 
a  little  better ;  so  were  the  hardy  fruit  classes. 

The  class  for  a  circular  group,  8  ft.  in  diameter, 
Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  mixed,  brought  four 
groups.  Mr.  W.  L.  Farmer,  gardener  to  H.  P. 
Leschellas,  Esq.,  The  Highams,  Bagshot,  was  a  good 
first,  with  well-grown  plants,  well  set  up,  his  Crotons 
and  Cocos  weddeliana  Palms  being  superb  ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Edge,  gardener  to  Lord  Harlick,  Tetworth, 


Ascot ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Cowie,  gardener  to  Sir  T. 
Lucas,  Bart.,  Ascot. 

For  groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  semi-circular, 

6  ft.  radius,  Mr.  H.  White,  gardener  to  the 
Marchioness  of  Conyngham,  The  Mount,  Ascot, 
was  a  good  first,  with  very  dwarf  plants ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  Lane,  gardener  to  Miss  Burling  Smith, 
Ascot ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Hawthorne,  gardener  to 
Messrs.  Blair  &  Shackle,  Ascot. 

Mr.  J.  Edge,  gardener  to  Lord  Harlick,  Tetworth, 
Ascot,  was  awarded  first  for  a  miscellaneous  group, 
not  bright  enough  to  be  attractive.  There  were 
some  good  table  plants.  Messrs.  Farmer,  Lane,  and 
Wilson  were  awarded  prizes  as  their  names  appear. 
Mr.  H.  White  took  first  for  six  pots  of  Violets  ;  also 
for  six  untrained  specimen  Chrysanthemums  only 
half  out. 

Cut  Flowers. — For  twenty-four  Japanese,  dis¬ 
tinct,  open,  Mr.  Farmer  was  awarded  second  money 
for  nice  fresh  flowers,  but  not  large.  Phoebus, 
Lady  Byron,  J.  C.  Jeffcott  were  his  best  blooms. 

For  eighteen  Japanese  and  eighteen  incurved 
blooms, distinct,  open  to  the  district, Mr.Lane  just  won 
with  very  good  flowers  of  the  following  sorts  Japs., 
back  row — Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Australie,  Oceana, 
Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  International,  Edna  Ross, 
Boule  d’Or  (Cal vat's),  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  J.  Chamber- 
lain,  Snowdon,  Phoebus,  Commandant  Blussett, 
Emily  Silsbury,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Beer,  Mrs.  Maine,  Lady 
Hanham,  Mme.  Carnot  (small),  and  C.  Davis.  In¬ 
curved — Lord  Wolesley,  J.  Agate,  Lady  Isabel, 
Duchess  of  York  (grand),  Globe  d’Or,  Prince  Alfred, 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Baron  Hirsch,  C.  H.  Curtis, 
Mrs.  J.  Murray,  Queen  of  England  (small),  Mme. 
Darrier,  Martigon,  Mr.  J.  Kerdnes,  Brockleign  Gem, 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  E.  Cannell,  and  Rose  Owen.  Mr.  W. 
L.  Farmer,  who  was  second,  was  only  beaten  by  two 
points. 

For  twelve  incurves,  distinct,  Mr.  Wilson,  gar¬ 
dener  to  R.  A.  Christie,  Esq  ,  Ribsden,  Bagshot,  was 
the  only  exhibitor,  as  well  as  in  the  class  for  twelve 
Japanese  blooms. 

For  six  incurved  blooms,  one  variety,  Mr.  Wilson 
won  with  grand  flowers  of  Chas.  H.  Curtis ;  Mr. 
Farmer  was  second  with  the  same  variety,  but  came 
to  the  front  for  six  white  Japanese  blooms,  with  a 
good  seedling  named  Miss  Mary  Leschellas.  For 
six  of  any  other  colour,  Mr.  Wilson  led  with  Edith 
Tabor. 

In  the  hardy  fruit  classes,  Mr.  Farmer  was  first 
for  four  dishes  of  Pears.  Mr.  Wilson  was  first  for 
four  dishes  of  dessert  Apples.  Mr.  Farmer  was  first 
for  four  dishes  of  cooking  Apples.  Mr.  Lane  easily 
won  first  honours  for  nine  and  six  dishes  of  vege¬ 
tables. 

BODLEIGH  SALTERTON.  — November  yd. 

The  eighth  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
Public  Hall,  and  was  well  patronised  by  the 
residents.  The  rain  kept  in  abeyance,  which  proved 
all  in  favour  of  the  society.  Taken  on  the  whole  the 
exhibition  was  quite  up  to  the  excellent  standard 
usually  seen  here.  There  was  only  one  exhibitor  in 
Class  I,  for  the  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  but 
the  table  decorations,  cut  blooms,  best  arranged 
basket,  Apple  and  Pear  classes  were  strongly  con¬ 
tested,  the  two  last  named  being  worthy  of  note, 
considering  the  exceptionally  dry  season  we  have 
had  to  contend  with. 

H.  B.  Russell,  Esq.,  The  Bank,  was  the  only 
exhibitor  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  6  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  was  rightly  awarded  the  first  prize, 
whose  blooms  were  good  and  fresh  with  grand 
foliage  down  to  the  pots.  Mr.  Linscott  won  for  the 
semi-circle  group,  which  was  a  good  one  for  an 
amateur.  The  same  exhibitor  also  took  first  for  a 
single  specimen  plant,  incurved,  as  well  as  that  in  the 
Japanese  class ;  Mr.  Hillman  came  second  in  the 
latter  class.  H.  B.  Russell,  Esq.,  took  first  for 
six  Primulas,  six  Pelargoniums  and  six  Ferns 
respectively,  the  last  two  named  being  extra  good 
Cut  Flowers.— For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  an 
amateur  led  the  way  in  Mr.  Hillman,  a  local  shoe¬ 
maker,  a  self  taught  man,  which  redounds  to  his 
credit,  beating  Mr.  Russell  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis), 
who  was  his  only  opponent.  For  six  Japs.,  distinct, 
Mr.  Hillman  again  heads  the  list,  Capt.  Pepys  com¬ 
ing  in  second.  For  twelve  incurved  blooms,  dis¬ 
tinct,  first,  H.  B.  Russell,  Esq.  ;  second,  Mr. 
Linscott.  For  six  incurved,  Mr.  Hillman  was  again 
first ;  Mr.  Russell,  second ;  and  Capt.  Pepys  third. 
For  six  incurved,  one  variety,  Mr.  Russell  was  first ; 
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and  Mr.  Hillman  second.  For  the  best  arranged 
basket  of  Chrysanthemums  with  any  kind  of  foliage, 
Miss  Oliver  was  first ;  Miss  G.  Miles,  second  ;  and 
Mrs.  Knee,  third. 

The  fruit  classes  brought  a  keen  competition,  Miss 
Miles  taking  first  for  a  dish  of  dessert  Pears ;  and 
Mr.  Baker  second ;  while  Mr.  Baker  leads  for  a 
culinary  dish ;  and  Mr.  Friend  was  second.  For 
three  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  the  Rev.  J.  Dawe  was 
first ;  Mr.  Baker,  second  ;  and  Capt.  Pepys,  third. 

Mr.  Friend  leads  for  a  single  dish  of  dessert 
Apples,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rawlinson  coming  second. 
For  a  dish  of  culinary  Apples,  Mr.  Harbottle  was 
first ;  and  Mr.  Williams  second.  For  three  dishes  of 
dessert  Apples,  Mr.  Baker  was  first ;  and  Dr.  Evans 
second.  For  three  dishes  of  culinary  Apples,  Mr. 
Baker  was  again  first ;  with  Mr.  Parsons,  second  ;  and 
Capt.  Pepys,  third.  The  class  for  table  decorations 
brought  six  competitors ;  Miss  Templeman  was  first ; 
Miss  Simmons  second ;  and  Mrs.  Russell  third, 
whose  respective  arrangements  were  good  through¬ 
out,  light,  and  the  colours  well  blended. — Visitor. 

PUTNEY,  WANDSWORTH  AND  DISTRICT.— 

November  3 ret  and  4 <h. 

The  twenty-first  annual  exhibition  of  the  above 
society  was  held  at  the  Wandsworth  Town  Hall  on 
November  3rd  and  4th.  The  show  was  a  good  one, 
and  the  society  can  congratulate  itself  upon  the 
excellent  display  of  horticultural  produce.  The 
arrangements  made  by  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  J. 
M'Leod,  of  Dover  House  Gardens,  Roehampton, 
were  first-rate.  There  was  no  hitch  whatever, 
everything  passed  off  in  a  most  pleasant  manner, 
and  everything  was  done  in  time.  The  show  was 
opened  by  the  president,  Mark  Mayhew,  Esq.,  who, 
in  a  well  chosen  speech,  congratulated  the  society 
upon  the  excellency  of  the  show  and  its  prosperous 
condition.  We  also  wish  the  society  the  success  it  so 
richly  deserves. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  show  was  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  Trademen's  Jubilee  Commemoration 
Cup,  value  twenty-five  guineas,  and  £4  for  sixty 
blooms,  thirty-six  Japanese,  twelve  incurved,  and 
twelve  Japanese  incurved.  This  brought  forth  three 
grand  lots,  viz.,  first,  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  gardener  to  P. 
Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashstead  Park,  Epsom,  who  won  the 
same  last  year,  hence  it  becomes  his  property ; 
second,  Mr.  King,  gardener  to  A.  F.  Perkins.  Esq., 
Oakdene,  Holmwood ;  third,  Mr.  McLeod,  Dover 
House  Gardens,  Roehampton,  all  three  collections 
being  excellent,  the  former  winning  by  a  few  points 
only. 

For  the  group  arranged  for  effect  in  40  ft.  super., 
first  award  fell  easily  to  Mr.  W.  Lee,  gardener  to 
Mr.  E.  Gordon,  Wiscombe  Lodge,  Parkside;  second 
came  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  Belmont  Gardens,  Wim¬ 
bledon  Common. 

Specimen  plants,  with  the  exception  of  those 
awarded  the  premier  position,  were  from  the  first 
falling  to  Mr.  Bentley,  gardener  to  Major  Bosworth, 
Roehampton.  The  same  exhibitor  was  first  also  for 
twenty-four,  and  twelve  incurved  and  six  Anemones. 
For  six  incurved,  Mr.  Smith,  The  Convent  Gardens, 
Roehampton,  was  first.  The  same  exhibitor  also 
took  leading  honours  for  twelve  Japanese.  For  six 
Japanese,  Mr.  Meynett,  gardener  to  J.  Carlisle,  Esq  , 
Putney  Lane,  was  first.  For  reflexed,  pompons, 
singles,  Mr.  Bentley  took  leading  honours. 

Plants. — Ferns,  four  distinct  well-grown  medium 
size  plants,  from  Mr.  G.  Hutton,  gardener  to  G.  E. 
Frere,  East  Wimbledon  Park,  was  first ;  while  the 
first  for  table  plants  was  secured  by  Mr.  S.  Maynell, 
The  Gardens,  Asburton  House,  Putney  Road. 
Primulas  were  very  poor  indeed,  but  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  six  berried  plants  brought  forth  strong  com¬ 
petition,  and  excellent  culture  in  well-grown  densely 
fruited  plants  of  the  small  scarlet  fruited  Capsicum, 
from  Mr.  C.  Taylor,  Belmont  Gardens,  Wimbledon 
Common,  secured  the  first. 

Fruit.— We  were  disappointed  in  this,  both  in 
number  of  exhibits  and  quality. 

For  six  fruits  of  three  kinds  of  Pears  were  best 
shown  by  A.  Methven,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Keiller), 
East  Wimbledon  Park  ;  the  best  kitchen  and  dessert 
Apples  came  from  Mr.  C.  Taylor,  Belmont  Gardens. 

Mr.  C.  Bentley  led  for  black  Grapes,  three 
bunches,  and  A.  Methven,  Esq.,  for  white  Grapes. 

Non-Compktitive  Groups. —  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  occupied  the  entire  end  of 
the  Hall  with  a  magnificent  collection  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  beautifully 


arranged  and  attracting  great  attention.  They  had 
stately  and  graceful  Palms,  well-coloured  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  grown  Crotons,  Dracaenas  and  Acaly- 
phas,  Amasonia  punicea,  hybrid  Rhododendrons  in 
variety  Nerines,  Bouvardias,  Ericas  and  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine.  The  most  conspicuous  flowering 
plants,  intermixed  with  many  of  the  most  distinct 
Ferns, formed  an  excellent  representative  collection  of 
plants  worthy  of  this  firm's  reputation. 

Mr.  William  A.  Holmes,  Putney  Nurseries,  showed 
floral  designs,  good  wreaths,  and  other  designs  in 
cut  flowers  artistically  arranged. 

Mr.  G.  Stevens,  St.  John’s  Nurseries,  Putney, 
likewise  showed  wreaths  and  floral  designs  nicely 
made  and  arranged. 

Mr.  James  Gold,  Southfield  Nursery,  Wandsworth, 
showed  in  the  entrance  hall,  a  neat  and  well-arranged 
group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  hardy 
shrubs. 

It  is  pleasing  to  relate  that  the  decision  of  the  j  udges 
gave  great  satisfaction.  The  committee,  judges  and 
exhibitors  dined  together  at  the  "Spread  Eagle” 
Hotel,  where  an  excellent  lunch  was  provided  by 
the  proprietor,  Mr.  H.  P.  Stuart. 


GRIMSBY. — November  yd  and  <\th. 

The  Grimsby  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society 
held  its  ninth  annual  show  in  the  Town  Hall  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  November  3rd  and  4th. 
Considering  the  somewhat  late  season,  and  the  early 
date  of  the  show,  cut  blooms  were  not  quite  so  good 
as  could  have  been  wished,  but,  taken  on  the  whole, 
it  was  a  very  nice  show.  Groups  of  miscellaneous 
plants  arranged  for  effect  showed  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  previous  year.  Fruit  was  remarkably 
good  and  plentiful,  especially  black  and  white 
Grapes. 

Miscellaneous  stands  were  put  up  by  Mr.  Need¬ 
ham,  who  had  plants,  flowers,  and  fruit;  Mr.  J. 
Clark,  plants  and  Grapes  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Clark,  bulbs 
and  plants ;  Mr.  Colchester,  pure  Ichthemic  Guano, 
interspersed  with  plants.  The  show  was  opened  at 
three  p.m.,  by  the  Mayoress  (Mrs.  Jack  Sutcliffe), 
who  was  supported  by  the  president  of  the  society, 
G.  A.  Carr,  Esq.,  Alderman  J.  Doughty,  M.P.  — 
Wood,  Esq.,  and  others. 

The  following  are  the  prize  winners  in  their 
respective  classes: — twenty-four  Japs.,  distinct — 
first,  Mr.  J,  Clark,  Cromwell  Road  Nurseries; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Needham,  Brighowgate  Nurseries. 

Twenty-four  incurved,  eighteen  varieties— first, 
Mr.  J.  Clark ;  second,  Alderman  Geo.  Doughty ; 
third,  Mr.  G.  Needham. 

Twelve  Japanese,  distinct  —  first,  Alderman 
Doughty  ;  second,  Mr.  Needham;  third,  Mr.  Clark. 

Twelve  incurved,  nine  varieties — first,  Mr.  Clark; 
second,  Mr.  Needham. 

Twelve  Japanese  (white) — first,  Mr  Clark. 

Twelve  Japanese  (open  to  single-handed  gardeners 
only) — first,  W.  R.  Marshall,  Esq.,;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Sewell. 

Twelve  bunches  of  singles — first,  Mr.  Burrows. 

Twelve  blooms  Anemone  varieties — first,  Mr. 
Burrows;  second,  W.  R.  Marshall,  Esq.  ;  third,  Mr. 
Winn. 

Six  Japs,  of  one  variety — first,  Mr.  Burrows; 
second,  Mr.  Clark. 

Six  Japs,  in  a  vase — first,  Mr.  Clark  ;  second,  Mr, 
Burrows  ;  third,  Mr.  Winn. 

One  hand  bouquet — first,  Mr.  Clark  ;  second,  Mr. 
Burrows  ;  third,  Mr.  Fred.  Isle. 

Hand  bouquet  made  by  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age — first,  Miss  A.  Needham ;  second,  Miss 
E.  Needham. 

Dessert  table  completely  laid  for  six  persons  (open 
to  ladies  only)— first,  Mrs.  Leonard ;  second,  Miss 
Carr  Smith;  third,  Mrs.  C.  Green. 

Arrangement  in  basket — first,  Miss  M.  Needham  ; 
second,  Mr.  Burrows;  third,  Mr.  Winn. 

Group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  not 
exceeding  16  ft.  by  7  ft. — first,  Mr.  Needham ; 
second,  Mr.  Clark ;  third,  Mr.  Campbell. 

Six  bush  grown  Chrysanthemums — first,  Mr. 
Burrows  ;  second,  Mr.  Needham  ;  third,  Mr.  Winn. 

Three  bush  grown  Chrysanthemums — first,  Mr. 
Burrows ;  second,  Mr.  Needham. 

One  trained  specimen  Chrysanthemum — first,  Mr. 
Burrows;  second,  J.  Stephenson,  Esq. 

Six  table  plants — first.  Parks’  Committee  ;  second, 
Mr.  Burrows  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Needham. 

Six  Primulas — first,  S.  Ellis,  Esq. ;  second,  Mr. 
Burrows ;  third,  W.  R.  Marshall,  Esq. 


Table  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  not 
exceeding  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  6  in. — first,  Parks’  Com¬ 
mittee;  second,  Mr.  Winn;  third,  Mr.  Needham ; 
special,  W.  R.  Marshall,  Esq. 

Amateur  Classes.— Twelve  Japs.,  nine  varie¬ 
ties — first,  Mr.  Brumpton  ;  second,  Mr.  Winn. 

Twelve  Japs.,  six  varieties — first,  Mr.  Brumpton; 
second,  Mr.  Winn. 

Twelve  bunches  of  singles — first,  Mr.  Winn. 

Six  blooms  of  one  variety — first,  Mr.  Brompton  ; 
second,  Mr.  Winn  ;  third,  Mr.  Maddison. 

Two  bush  grown  'Mums — first,  Mr.  Maddison  ; 
second,  Mr.  Winn  ;  third,  Mr.  Stephenson. 

One  bush  grown  'Mum — first,  Mr.  Maddison  ; 
second,  Mr.  Winn  ;  third,  Mr.  Stephenson. 

Six  blooms  in  vase— first,  Mr.  Maddison  ;  second, 
Mr.  Brumpton  ;  third,  Mr.  Winn. 

Artisan  Classes. — Twelve  blooms  of  six  varieties 
— first,  Mr.  Maddison ;  second,  Mr.  Redman. 

Six  blooms  three  varieties — first,  Mr.  Maddison ; 
second,  Mr.  Smith ;  third,  Mr.  Redman. 

Two  bush  grown  'Mums—  first,  Mr.  Maddison ; 
second,  Mr.  Brumpton. 

Fruit— Open  Classes. 

Collection  of  hardy  fruit — first,  Mrs.  Smith ; 
second,  Mr.  Bywater ;  third,  Mr.  Lingard. 

Five  dessert  Apples — first,  Mr  Bywater;  second, 
Mr.  Lingard  ;  third,  Mr.  Staples. 

Five  cooking  Apples — first,  Mr.  Trought ;  second, 
Mr.  Burrows  ;  third,  Mr.  Staples. 

Five  dessert  Pears — first,  Mr.  H.  O,  Smith ; 
second,  Mr.  Lingard ;  third,  Mr.  Marshall. 

Five  cooking  Pears — first,  Mrs.  G.  Smith. 

Two  bunches  black  Grapes — first,  S.  Ellis,  Esq. ; 
second,  Mr.  Trought;  third,  Mr.  J.  Hurst. 

Two  bunches  white  Grapes — first,  Alderman  Geo. 
Doughty;  second,  Mr.  J.  Hurst;  third,  Mr. 
Burrows. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY.— 

November  8th,  9 th,  and  lath. 

The  undermentioned  medals  were  awarded  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  November  show,  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  last  week  : — 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. — Gold 
Medal. 

Messrs,  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. — 
Small  Gold  Medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.— Silver 
Gilt  Medal. 

Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Castlehill,  Maidenhead.— 
Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. — Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Tottenham.— Small 
Silver  Medal. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood  Road,  S.E. — 
Silver  Medal. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond. — Silver  Medal. 

Mr.  E.  Beckett,  The  Gardens,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  secured,  and  holds  the  Challenge  Cup  offered 
by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  to  the  winner  of  the 
greatest  number  of  points  in  the  thirteen  classes 
from  sixty-eight  to  eighty  inclusive,  for  which  he 
gave  special  prizes. 

A  fair  amount  of  material  was  forthcoming  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
on  the  14th  inst.  Several  certificates  were  given, 
for  full  account  of  which  see  another  column. 

A  bunch  of  blooms  of  the  handsome  decorative 
variety,  Mrs.  Grogan,  was  sent  by  The  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  Exotic  Nurseries’  Co.,  Worthing,  and 
it  would  probably  have  received  a  certificate,  but 
that  no  plant  was  submitted. 

Mr.  W.  Howe,  The  Gardens,  Park  Hill,  Streatham, 
sent  the  new  incurves,  Mrs.  W.  Howe  and  Ialine. 
The  blooms  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Seward,  The  Firs, 
Hanwell,  included  the  grand  new  crimson  H.  J. 
Jones,  and  the  incurved  variety,  Hanwell  Glory. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  had 
a  number  of  novelties,  amongst  which  were  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Japanese  varieties,  John  Pockett,  Nellie 
Pockett,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  and  Chatsworth,  also 
the  incurves,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Egan,  C.  S.  Bates,  and 
Due  d’Orleans. 

Mr.  H.  Weeks,  The  Gardens,  Thrumpton  Hall, 
Derby,  staged  a  dozen  fine  flowers  of  the  handsome 
pearly-blush  incurve,  Miss  Annie  Hills.  From  Mr. 
R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  came  splendid  flowers  of 
three  good  incurves,  C.  S.  Bates,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Egan, 
and  Pearl  Palace.  The  last  variety  the  committee 
wished  to  see  again. 
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The  Japanese  Anemones,  Le  Chalonais  and  Mrs. 
P.  R.  Dunn,  and  the  Japanese  yellow  Eva  Knowles 
and  Joseph  Chamberlain  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Kember,  a  yellow  sport  from  the  hairy 
Mrs.  Dr.  Ward,  was  represented  by  two  nice  blooms, 
which  were  commended.  They  were  sent  by  Mr.  A. 
Kember,  Gosforth  Hall,  Halstead. 

An  interesting  exhibit  of  curious  varieties  was 
made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Nunhead  Cemetery. 
Golden  Shower  is  a  distinct  form  with  thread  like 
drooping  florets. 

Mr.  A.  N,  Hall,  Collar  House  Gardens,  Priest- 
bury,  showed  some  huge  flowers  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Water- 
house,  a  fine  bronzy-yellow. 


LIYERPOOL  . — November  gth  and  10th. 

The  autumn  show  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural 
Association  was,  from  an  exhibition  point  of  view,  a 
distinct  success,  the  fruit  and  cut  flowers  eclipsing 
all  previous  efforts.  The  entries  showed  an  improve¬ 
ment,  being  381  against  339  last  year,  which  kept 
the  judges  from  their  work  until  late  in  the  morning. 
A  very  pleasing  introduction,  and  one  that  was  much 
admired,  was  the  circular  groups  of  Chrysanth¬ 
emums  and  foliage  plants,  arranged  down  the  centre 
of  the  hall. 

The  Chrysanthemum  plants  were  hardly  up  to  the 
usual  form  with  the  exception  of  the  first  prize¬ 
winners.  For  four  trained  specimens,  two  Japs.,  and 
two  incurves,  J.  G.  Hitchin,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Rose),  won  with  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Vivi- 
and  Morel  and  Col.  W.  B  Smith.  J.  A.  Bartlett, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Goweo),  was  second  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Harrison,  third.  For  large  flowering  variety, 
H.  Cunningham  Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Wilson), 
was  first.  Messrs.  J.  Rose  and  J.  Harrison  were 
placed  as  named. 

For  three  pompons,  Mr.  W.  Wilson  was  easily  to 
the  fore  with  beautiful  models  of  Emily  Rowbottom( 
W.  Westlake  and  W.  Kennedy.  The  same  exhibitor 
led  the  way  for  a  single  pompon  with  Emily  Row- 
fcottom. 

For  six  untrained,  Mr.  Thos.  Gowen  won  with 
tall,  well-flowered  plants.  Mr.  T.  McClelland,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bustard),  was  a  good  second.  For 
one  untrained,  Messrs.  T.  Gowen  and  S.  Jude  were 
placed  as  named. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  60  sq.  ft.,  E. 
Pryor,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Taylor),  won  with  fine 
flowers  ;  Mr.  J.  Harrison  was  second.  The  class  for 
twelve  Japanese,  in  5-in.  pots,  brought  six  competi¬ 
tors,  John  Findlay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Wharton), 
winning  with  good  plants. 

Cut  Blooms. — The  prizes  offered  for  twenty-four 
incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  brought 
the  finest  blooms  ever  staged  in  St.  George's  Hall. 
R.  P.  Houston,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Aigburth  (gardener,  Mr. 
J  Heaton),  won  with  a  superb  lot.  His  Japanese 
were  solid,  deep,  fresh  blooms,  which  undoubtedly 
placed  him  in  the  premier  position.  G.  B.  Cock- 
burn,  Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  Burden),  last  year's  win¬ 
ner,  was  an  admirable  second,  some  of  his  incurves 
being  immense.  Thos.  Gee,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  P. 
Greene),  and  Miss  Thompson  (gardener,  Mr. 
Foster),  were  placed  third  and  fourth  respectively. 

For  eighteen  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  E.  Ellis,  Hes- 
well,  won  with  good  blooms.  H.  Tate,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  C.  Osborne),  was  second;  and  R.  R. 
Heap,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  P.  Jackman),  came  in 
third.  In  the  class  for  twelve  incurved,  distinct. 
Lord  Trevor  (gardener.  Mr.  W.  Davies).  Mr.  E. 
Broadey  and  Mr.  E.  Wharton  were  the  prize-winners 
in  the  order  named.  Messrs.  C.  Sherlock,  W, 
Wilson  and  G  Osborne  were  successful  in  the  class 
for  six  incurved  blooms. 

For  eighteen  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  Osborne 
led  the  way  with  good  blooms.  Messrs.  J.  Davies 
and  P.  Jackman  taking  the  remaining  prizes  amongst 
seven  competitors.  For  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  W. 
Davies  won  with  a  very  strong  lot,  the  front  row  of 
Pride  of  Madford,  Edith  Tabor,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees  being  especially  fine.  Messrs.  J. 
Young  and  E.  Broadey  followed.  Mr.  J.  George 
had  the  best  six  Japanese. 

Messrs.  W.  Wilson  and  J.  McColl  were  first  and 
second  for  six  Anemones  and  for  six  reflexed.  For 
twelve  pompons,  three  flowers  of  each,  not  less  than 
six  varieties,  Mr.  E.  Wharton  won  with  charming 
flowers  well  staged.  Messrs.  J.  Watson  and  T.  Wil¬ 
son  were  second  and  third.  The  prizes  offered  for 


two  baskets  of  Chrysanthemums,  with  Fern  or  other 
foliage,  brought  twelve  competitors.  C.  J.  Proctor, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Williams),  won  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  combination,  Source  d’Or  being  conspicuous. 

The  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants, 
eighty  sq.  ft. ,  brought  out  a  good  competition,  W.  H. 
Watts,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle),  being 
placed  first,  having  many  fine  blooms.  Ferns,  Palms, 
Crotons,  &c.,  were  freely  intermixed.  T.  S.  Timmis, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  B.  Cromwell),  was  second  with 
a  charming  display,  his  Crotons  and  Alocasias  making 
it  most  effective.  Mr.  T.  Gowen  came  in  third  for  a 
basket  of  miscellaneous  plants,  prizes  given  by 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons.  Mr.  E.  Taylor  won  with 
a  choice  lot,  including  a  variety  of  Orchids. 

For  four  stove  or  greenhouse  Ferns,  distinct,  Mr. 

J.  Bracegirdle  had  the  premier  lot,  Nephrolepis 
davallioides  furcans  (8  ft.  dia.),  Gleichenia  Mendellii 
(6ft.,  fresh),  Goniphlebium  subauriculatum  (good), 
and  Microlepia  hirta,  being  grand.  Mr.  Cromwell 
was  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Gowen  third. 

The  three  and  one  best  Orchids,  distinct,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Bracegirdle. 

For  two  Orchids  suitable  for  a  cool  house, 
prizes  presented  by  Messrs.  John  Cowan  &  Co., 
Gateacre,  F.  Cross,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Duke), 
won  with  Oncidium  crispum  and  O.  varicosum 
Rogersii.  Mr.  A.  Randall  was  second.  The  best 
Cypripedium  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle. 

For  two  Palms,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle  won 
with  Kentia  canterburyana  and  K.  Fosteriana. 

For  a  single  Palm  Mrs.  Cope  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Carling),  won  with  a  fine  plant  of  Thrinax  elegans. 

Fruit  was  never  seen  in  finer  condition  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  grapes  were  well  represented,  over  100  bunches 
being  staged.  For  six  dishes,  distinct  (Pines  excluded) 
there  were  it  entries.  Mrs.  Bright,  West  Derby 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Skitt),  staged  the  premier  lot, 
including  Gros  Colman  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
grapes,  well  finished,  Louise  Bonne  and  Marie 
Louise  Pears,  Worcester  Pearmain  and  Ribston 
Pippin  Apples.  Messrs.  W.  andE.  Gladston,  Broad 
Green  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Elsworthy)  was  a  good 
second,  his  grapes  being  a  trifle  smaller.  The  Earl 
of  Derby  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Doe),  was  third.  For 
four  bunches  of  grapes,  two  black  and  two  white, 
Mr.  T.  Elsworthy  held  the  coveted  position  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Alicante.  Mr.  J. 
Skitt  was  second,  Mr.  R.  Doe  taking  the  remaining 
prize. 

For  two  bunches  black  Alicante,  Mr.  T.  Elsworthy 
held  his  own,  followed  by  D.  Wilson  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  T.  Reid),  and  Mrs.  J.  Richards,  out  of  fifteen 
competitors. 

F'or  two  bunches  any  other  black,  C.  Gatehouse, 
Esq.,  Birkenhead  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  May),  had  the 
best  out  of  nine  entries  with  large  bunches  of  Bar- 
barossa. 

For  two  bunches  Muscat  of  Alexandria — Mr.  W. 
Neild,  Holmes  Chapel  Horticultural  School,  Ches¬ 
hire,  won  with  fine  berries  and  colour. 

For  two  bunches  any  other  white — Mr.  J.  Skitt 
was  to  the  fore  again  with  Golden  Queen. 

For  six  dishes  dessert  Pears,  distinct,  T.  Comber, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Hanagan),  won  with  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
&c.  Messrs.  W.  Bustard  and  J.  McColl  scored  as 
named.  For  four  dishes  dessert  Pears,  distinct, 
Messrs.  R.  Hanagan,  R.  Doe,  and  H.  Reynolds 
were  the  winners.  For  one  dish,  out  of  nineteen 
entries,  W.  Johnstone,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Rey¬ 
nolds),  won  with  Doyenne  du  Comice.  For  one  dish 
stewing,  Mrs.  Paterson  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Ferguson) 
won  with  monster  Gros  Calabasse. 

Forsix  dishes  dessert  Apples.W.E.King  King, Esq  , 
Leominster  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  won  with  Col. 
Vaughan,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  King  of 
the  Pippins.  J.  Lee,  Esq.,  was  second.  For  three 
dishes  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  R.  Doe  won  amongst 
twelve  competitors.  For  one  dish,  Mr.  Ferguson 
was  victorious  out  of  twenty-seven  tryers,  with 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 

For  eight  dishes  culinary  Apples,  Mr.  J.  Davis  won 
with  large  well-coloured  Mere  de  Menage,  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch,  Warner's  King,  &c.  For  four  dishes, 
Messrs.  J.  Lee,  W.  McKerrall,  and  R  Doe  divided 
the  honours. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  given  to  Messrs.  R.  P. 
Ker  &  Sons  for  a  grand  bank  of  their  own  selected 
Cyclamen  ;  Messrs.  Turner  Bros.,  for  floral  designs 
and  small  plants ;  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester, 


for  Apples;  and  Messrs.  John  Cowan  &  Co.,  Gate- 
acre,  for  a  table  of  Orchids  and  ornamental  plants. 

The  arrangements  were  carried  out  by  a  sub¬ 
committee,  and  the  chairman,  Mr.  T.  Foster. 

HANLEY. — November  gth  and  10 tli. 

The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Hanley 
Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  in  the  Victoria 
Hall,  Hanley.  The  society  is  affiliated  with  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  has  for  patrons 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  the  Ex- 
Mayor  (M.  Tunnicliffe,  Esq.)  as  president.  In 
several  of  the  classes  the  general  quality  was  so  high 
and  the  competition  so  keen  that  the  judges  had 
difficulty  in  some  cases  in  giving  the  awards.  There 
was  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  groups  of  plants  ; 
but  the  cut  blooms  were  exceedingly  fine.  The 
entries  numbered  170,  a  slighfincrease  on  last  year, 
and  prizes  to  the  value  of  £  100  were  offered.  The 
orchestra  was  decorated  with  fine  foliage  plants 
from  Hanley  Park,  which  had  a  brightening  effect. 
The  arrangements  made  by  the  secretaries,  Messrs. 
J.  and  A.  Kent,  were  excellent,  these  gentlemen 
being  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the 
success  of  the  exhibition. 

In  the  open  division  for  three  plants  in  pots,  the 
first  prize  was  secured  by  S.  Montford,  Esq.,  Con- 
gleton;  he  also  had  the  best  Japanese  specimen.  R. 
S.  Howson,  Esq.,  Shelton,  was  accorded  first  place 
for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums.  T.  Bolton,  Esq., 
Oakamoor,  took  the  same  honour  for  six  foliage 
plants  or  Ferns.  R.  SI  Howson,  Esq.,  again  came  to 
the  front  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect.  Ia 
this  case  he  was  followed  by  C.  S.  Jones,  Esq., 
Stoke.  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  Prestbury,  had  the 
best  twelve  table  plants. 

As  above  mentioned,  cut  flowers  were  very  fine, 
and  in  no  case  more  so  than  in  the  class  for  twenty- 
four  incurved  blooms  in  eighteen  varieties.  The 
leading  award  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodicre),  Elvaston  Castle, 
Derby.  He  was  followed  by  R.  W.  D.  Harley,  Esq., 
Brampton  Bryan  Hall,  Hereford,  and  J.  McPhail, 
Esq.,  Longton.in  this  order.  R.  W.  D.  Harley,  Esq., 
took  the  lead  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  in 
eighteen  varieties;  and  was  followed  by  J.  McPhail, 
Esq.,  T.  Bolton,  Esq.,  and  the  Earl  of  Harrington 
in  this  order.  The  latter  came  to  the  front  for  twelve 
incurved  blooms,  distinct ;  and  was  followed  by  J. 
C.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  and  R.  W.  D.  Harley,  Esq.,  in 
this  order.  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  for 
twelve  Japanese  varieties.  S.  Montford,  Esq. .took  the 
lead  for  three  vases  of  Chrysanthemums.  J.  C. 
Waterhouse,  Esq.,  had  the  best  box  of  cut  flowers  of 
Chrysanthemums. 

Fruit  was  well  represented  in  the  few  classes  set 
apart  for  it  in  the  open  division.  J.  C.  Water- 
house,  Esq.,  had  the  best  black  Grapes,  but  was 
beaten  by  Mrs.  Ackers,  Congleton,  in  the  class  for 
white  Grapes.  R.  W.  D.  Harley,  Esq.,  took  the 
lead  in  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  Apples,  beating  the 
two  previously-named  exhibitors;  he  also  had  the 
best  six  dishes  of  Pears. 

There  were  also  an  open  amateur,  an  amateur,  and 
a  gentlemen's  gardeners'  divisions  in  which  prizes 
were  offered.  Special  prizes  and  medals  were  also 
offered  for  various  specified  exhibits,  so  that  alto¬ 
gether  the  show  was  well  supported  in  this  respect. 

- - - 

HARDENING  ||lSCELLANY. 

CHELTENHAM  GREEN-TOP  BEET. 

As  the  name  implies,  this  is  green-leaved.  The  roots 
are  of  medium  size,  well-shaped,  and  the  colour  is 
intensely  dark.  I  have  grown  it  in  my  small  garden 
for  the  first  time  this  season,  and  I  prefer  it  to  any 
other.  It  has  another  great  advantage.  The  roots 
are  all  small,  which  is  better  than  going  down  with  a 
tap-root  which  is  apt  to  be  broken  in  lifting. —  William 
Carmichael,  14,  Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh. 

TRICYRTIS  PILOSA. 

The  Himalayan  T.  pilosa  is  a  more  showy  subject 
than  the  better  known  T.  hirta  from  Japan.  The 
former  is  also  the  older  introduction.  In  some 
books  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  described  as  green 
and  red,  but  they  are  really  white,  richly  blotched 
with  pale  violet,  at  least  after  they  are  fully  de¬ 
veloped.  They  arise  in  clusters  from  the  axils  of  the 
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heart-shaped  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  arch¬ 
ing  stems,  and  being  all  turned  to  the  upper  side  of 
the  latter  they  are  really  pretty,  and  bear  no  incon¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  Passion  Flowers.  On  the 
the  whole,  the  Himalayan  species  is  much  more 
floriferous  than  the  Japanese  one,  as  might  have 
been  seen  by  a  fine  plant,  flowering  for  some  time 
past,  upon  the  rockery  at  Kew.  The  resemblance 
to  a  Passion  Flower  is  further  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  the  oval  anthers  swing  by  their  backs 
at  some  little  height  above  the  rest  of  the  flower, 
and  that  the  thres  bifid  arms  of  the  style  are 
recurved.  All  these  organs  are  spotted  in  the  same 
way  as  the  segments  of  the  flower.  These  Toad 
Lilies  belong  really  to  the  Lily  family. 


Christmas  Presents,  amounting:  at  ordinary  Retail  Price  to 


WILL  BE  GIVEN  AWAY, 

ALSO 

filOO  IN  FREE  MONEY  PRIZES, 

AS  FOLLOWS  : 


- - »>«■ 

Questions  mo  idotshs. 

*.*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.'] 

Layers  of  Forsythia. — Alex.  Main:  Provided  the 
weather  remains  fairly  open  for  some  weeks  hence  the 
layers  might  get  somewhat  established  before  severe 
weather  sets  in,  and  so  pass  the  winter  in  safety. 
Very  much,  however,  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  If  the  fatter  is  clayey  and  inclined  to  be 
wet  the  best  plan  would  be  to  defer  transplanting 
the  layers  till  spring,  because  the  fleshy  roots  are 
liable  to  decay,  especially  if  they  have  been  recently 
lifted,  and  in  all  probability  injured  in  the  operation. 
After  the  weather  gets  mild  and  open  in  March  the 
layers  may  be  transplanted  with  safety. 

Sowing  Fern  Spores.  —  W.  R. :  They  may  be 
sown  dow  in  a  case  in  a  moderately  warm  pit  or 
stove,  but  a  better  plan  would  be  to  defer  the  opera¬ 
tion  till  about  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning 
of  March.  The  spores  would  germinate  easily 
enough,  that  is  provided  they  are  good,  but  there  is 
a  possibility  of  the  prothalli  damping  during  the  dull 
and  dark  days  we  are  likely  to  have  before  the  days 
again  lengthen  in  spring.  That  is  the  chief  or  only 
reason  for  delaying  the  operation  till  the  more  suit¬ 
able  or  favourable  time.  You  must  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  species  and  their  varieties  do  not 
germinate  readily,  while  others  do  so  freely.  You 
do  not  mention  any  names.  Provided  the  spores  are 
good  now,  all  you  require  is  to  roll  up  the  same  in 
paper  and  store  them  safely  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 
Label  them  before  storing  them  away. 

Chrysanthemum  Cuttings. — D.  W. :  The  plants 
that  were  grown  in  the  open  ground  and  afterwards 
lifted  and  placed  in  the  Peach  house  would  give 
better,  because  more  healthy  and  vigorous  cuttings 
than  those  grown  in  pots  and  highly  fed  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  large  blooms.  The  plants  that 
were  lifted  must  on  no  account  be  crowded,  however, 
nor  overshaded,  otherwise  the  suckers  will  get  drawn 
and  weakly.  If  you  could  place  them  in  a  cold 
frame  or  pit  close  to  the  glass,  after  the  stems  have 
been  cut  down,  the  suckers  will  be  all  the  more 
vigorous  by  this  treatment. 

Bulbs  on  the  Grass. —  Geo.  Westing :  Sometimes 
the  turf  is  lifted  in  order  to  facilitate  the  planting  of 
bulbs,  but  this  is  hardly  a  necessity  except  in 
special  cases.  The  usual  plan  is  to  get  an  iron-shod 
dibber,  or  crowbar,  with  which  to  make  holes  in  the 
grass,  sufficiently  large  to  receive  a  bulb  each.  The 
grass  may  be  thickly  studded  all  over  with  these 
holes,  and  planted  by  dropping  a  bulb  into  each. 
Some  goad  soil  should  be  kept  at  hand  for  filling  up 
the  holes  after  a  bulb  has  been  dropped  into  each. 
The  turf  may  then  be  firmly  trodden  or  beaten  down, 
or  rolled, -and  the  operation  is  complete. 

Names  of  Plants. — G.B. :  i,  Prunus  lusitanicus  ; 

2,  Cotoneaster  frigidus;  3,  Symphoricarpus  race- 
mosus;  4,  Retinospora  plumosa ;  5,  Retinospora 
squarrosa. — Reader  :  TheBlackSpleenwort(Asplenium 
Trichomanes)  ;  2,  The  Creeping  Crowfoot  (Ranun¬ 
culus  repens). — W.  Y. :  1,  Miltonia  Clowesii  var. 
castanea  ;  2,Panicum  sp. ;  3.  Scolopendrium  vulgare 
var.  There  are  something  like  300  or  400  garden 
forms,  which  can  only  be  named  by  specialists  who 
have  large  collections. — A  .C. :  1 ,  Pelargonium  radula ; 

2,  'Pelhonia  pulchra  ;  3.  Asplenium  Bellangeri ;  4, 
Nephrodium  molle ;  5,  Polystichum  angulare  var. 

Fruits  to  Name.—/.  H.  Williams  :  Pear  Bellis- 
sime  d  Hiver. — J .  Gates  Hardham  :  1,  Blenheim 
Orange;  2,  Winter  Queening ;  3,  Claygate  Pearmain  ; 

4,  Pineapple  Russet. 

Communications  Received.— B.  K.— G.  M.  Ross. 
— Rusticus.— H.  W.  Russell  — F.  A.  C.— J.  Peebles 
— C.  B.  G.— J.  B.-R.  S.— M.  W.— H.  W.-A.  L. 

— .  s* — - — 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  73,  Nethergate,  Dundee, 
and  St.  Catherine  Street,  Cupar-Fife. — Catalogue  of 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Forest  Trees,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 


PRIZE  £10. 


1st  PRIZE  £50,  2«d  PRIZE  £25,  3rd  PRIZE  £15,  4th 

NO  ENTRANCE  PEE  WHATEVER. 

The  above  10  000  presents  and  £ 100  Free  Cash  prizes  will  be  given  away  as  an  advertisement  amongst 
the  competitors  who  can  make  out  the  correct  names  of  six  English  stone  fruits,  which  the  followine  mixed 
letters  will  spell,  viz  : —  5  u 

RRHYEC,  EEEGGGANR,  CHEAP,  LUMP,  TAPIOCR,  TARNICENE 

Send  in  your  solution  immediately,  and  we  will  inform  you  if  correct,  and  give  you  full  details  of  the 
Competition,  with  conditions  and  date  of  closing.  If  you  cannot  solve  them  all.  do  as  many  as  possible  as 
there  are  four  money  prizes  to  compete  for,  as  well  as  the  10,000  presents.  No  solution  can  be  received 
after  December  17th,  1898.  Address-FINE  ART  COMPANY,  92a,  Isledon  Road,  Holloway,  London. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  Invention  for  Orohld  Growers  and  Floral  Deoorators 
Price,  pet  dozen,  Ss.  9 d.,  post  paid. 

USDAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

A  Remittance  respectfully  requested  with  all  Orders. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at 
Stanley  Bridge,  S.W. 

ALFRED  OUTRAI,  F.R.H.S. 

7,  Moore  Park  Road,  Fulham, 

_ _ LONDON,  S.W.  _ 

BRITISH  ORCHIDS 

BY  A.  D.  WEBSTER. 

Author  ol  “  Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees,  and  Shrubs." 
“  Hardy  Conifers.” 

An  exhaustive  description  of  every  species  and  variety, 
with  Chapters  on  Cultivation,  Fertilization,  &c.,  together  with 
an  ILLUSTRATION  of  each  species. 

Second  and  enlarged  edition.  Demy  8vo,,  cloth  gilt,  5/-. 

London— J.  S.  VIRTUE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  26,  Ivy  Lane,  E.C. 

A  CHARMING  Cl  FT  BOOK. 

“A  brilliant  book.”— The  Times. 

61-  Nett,  Claret  Roan,  Gilt,  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS 

m 


Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by 
the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a 
copy  of  his  Handbook.” 

'  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  lor."— British  Weekly. 

“Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides."— Daily  Chronicle. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  SHOULD  USE 

LONDON  AND  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

“  A  brilliant  success  ."—The  Times. 

“  Particularly  Good.”— Academy. 

Enlarged  Edition,  5/-  24  Maps  and  Plans.  60  Illustrations. 

Visitors  to  BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS, 
BOURNEMOUTH,  WYE  VALLEY,  SEVERN  VALLEY 
BATH,  WE8TON-8UPER-MARE,  MALVERN,  HERE¬ 
FORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  LLANDRINDOD 
WELLS,  LLANGOLLEN,  LLANDUDNO,  RHYL. 
BETTWS-Y-COED,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  and  CHANNEL 
ISLANDS  should  use 

DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS,  1/-  each. 

I/-,  The  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD,  A  Handbook  to  the 
Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 

Llangollen;  DARLINGTON  &  CO.  London:  SiMPKIN  &  CO. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 
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COUPON. 


OGILVIE’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
USEFUL  INFORMATION, 

AND  WORLD'S  ATLAS, 
(Published  Price  25s.). 

16  COUPONS,  AND  6d.  WITH  EACH. 


Name . 


Address- 


Postal  and  money  orders  shou* 1 
at  the  East  Strand  Post  Office 

"GARDENING  WORLD ”  r 

Stramd,  1  x.C. 


.<;  payable 
Cobbold. 

Clement’s.  Inn, 


■ 

.Air-lbon/  ’ 


The  Gardening  World 

ESTABLISHED  1884, 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  8 d. 

6  months,  3s.  3 d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Sub  ons  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  f  per  annum,  prepaid. 
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THOMSONS 
VINE,  PLANT,  £  VEGETABLE  MANURE 

The  result  of  many  years’  practical  experience.  So  compounded  as  to 

combine  stimulating  with  lasting  effects. 

dim-  None  is  genuine  that  does  not  bear  our  Name  on  the  Sacks. 

9  Awarded  ONLY  MEDAL  for  Artificial  Manures  at  Edinburgh  International  Exhibition,  1886 

q  and  GOLD  MEDAL  at  Edinburgh  International  Show,  September,  1891. 

PJ  This  manure  is  a  safe  and  certain  FOOD  and  STIMULANT  for  every  fruit-bearing  Plant,  from  ^ 

0Q  the  VINE  downwards,  as  well  as  for  Pot  Plants,  Out-Door  Plants,  and  Vegetables.  H 

^  DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  ARE  PLACED  IN  EACH  SACK  AND  PRINTED  ON  THE  TINS.  2 

“  =  F 

Can  be  bad  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen.  > 

—  4 

Mfa-  H 

7  Lb.  Tin,  ..  .  £0  3  6  3 
3  „  ...  O  2  0  V 
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10 


Z  1  Gvt.  and  np.  Gar.  Paid  to  all  Stations  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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1  Ton, 
10  Cwts., 
5 


£18  O 
9  lO 
5  O 


O 

O 
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-3^f  TER  M  S  •  Hfs* 

1  Cwt.,  ...  £10  0 

56  Lbs.,  ...  O  10  O 

28  „  ...  060 


VI 

II 


Agent  for  London— Mr.  J.  GEORGE,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney. 

Agent  for  Channel  Islands— Mr.  J.  H.  PARSONS,  Market  Place,  Guernsey. 


3 
2 

1  O  jH 
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THOMSONS  SPECIAL  TOPDRESSINfi  MANORE 

To  be  used  as  an  additional  Stimulant  during  the  growing  season  for 

Chrysanthemums  and  other  Plants. 

TERMS. 

56  Lbs.,  ....  20/-  |  28  Lbs.,  ....  11/-  |  14  Lbs.,  ....  6/-  |  7  Lbs., 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  ARE  PLACED  IN  EACH  BAG. 

§  Cwt.  and  up.  Carriage  Paid  to  all  Stations  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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SOLE  MAKERS:- 


WILLIAM  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Ltd 

Tweed  Vineyards, 


■j 


FULL  DIRECTIONS  AND  TESTIMOINALS  ON  APPLICATION. 

PERFE  CX  PLANT 


Ai>ePBten-PoJ0Soo?l«SPtMl°^  Published  by  F.  A.  Cobbold  at  tbe  Offioe,  i,  Clement’#  Inn,  Strand,  London  W.C.  November  19, 1898. 

Agent*  For  Sootland— Messrs.  J,  Mantles  A  Co.,  Edinburgh  &  Glaafow,  For  Ireland— 'Messrs.  Charles  Bason  A  Son,  Dublin  &  Belfast.  For  Manobestec— Mr  John  Heywood. 
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KENT,  THE  GARDEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

George  Bunyard  &  Go., 

.  .  BEG  TO  SAY  THEIR  .  . 

UNEQUALLED  FRUIT  TREES 

Have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  their  Scottish  and  Irish  customers,  and  their  demands  are  now  a 
feature  of  their  business.  Purchasers  are  requested  to  consult  their  catalogue,  which  contains 

Special  Lists  for  the  North. 

Illustrated  Fruit  Catalogue,  Six  Stamps. 

LIST  OF  NAMES  AND  FRIGES  ONLY,  FREE. 


THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES,  MAIDSTONE. 

Established  1796.  KINDLY  ORDER  DIRECT. 

Large  Exhibitors  and  Prizetakers  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  and  Dublin. 


DAVID  W.  THOMSONS 

Flower  Seeds  Specialities.  Vegetables  Seeds  Specialities. 


THOMSON’S  DWARF  WHITE  ANTIRRHINUMS. 
THOMSON’S  DALKEITH  CALCEOLARIA. 
THOMSON’S  SUPERB  BEGONIAS. 

THOMSON’S  UNRIVALLED  CELOSIAS. 
THOMSON’S  CINERARIAS. 

THOMSON’S  CYCLAMEN. 

THOMSON’S  PANSY. 

THOMSON’S  PETUNIA. 

THOMSON  S  PRIMULAS. 

THOMSON’S  EAST  LOTHIAN  STOCKS. 


THOMSON'S  PRIZE  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 
THOMSON’S  PROLIFIC  LONG  POD  BEANS. 
THOMSON'S  SUHtRB  RED  BEET. 

THOMSON'S  SELF-PROTECTING  BROCCOLI. 
THOMSON  S  IMPROVED  HORN  CARROT. 
THOMSON'S  MARKET  CARROT. 

THOMSON’S  INCOMPARABLE  WHITE  CELERY. 
THOMSON’S  MAMMOTH  GREEN  COS  LETTUCE. 
THOMSON'S  SUPERB  CURLED  PARSLEY. 
THOMSON’S  EXCELSIOR  TOMATO. 

THOMSON'S  DUKE  OF  YORK  MELON. 


See  Catalogue  of  Selected  Seeds  for  1899,  Post  Free  on  Application  in  December. 


Nurseries-WINDLESTRAWLEE. 


Seed  Warehouse— 


24, 


Street,  EDINBURGH. 


SPECIALITIES— 

BEGONIAS. 

JOHN  DOWN  IE  CRAB  APPLE 

(Pyramid  and  Standard). 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  &  CONIFERS. 
STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

ROSES.  FRUIT  TREES,  ETC. 

Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  DOWNIE,  Nurseryman,  EDINBURGH. 


SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES. 

1.  QUEEN  OF  DENMARK. — Prolific  bearer, 

medium  size,  unsurpassed  in  flavour. 

2.  RICHARD  GILBERT.— Large  in  size,  fine 

flavour,  unsurpassed  for  market  purposes  ; 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  R.H.  Society, 
August  3rd. 

3.  BRITANNIA. — To  be  sent  out  for  the  first 

time,  fruit  medium  size,  delicious  flavour,  and 
the  latest  of  all  my  seedlings ;  a  great  acquisition. 
The  above  three  kinds  are  all  standard  kinds. 

Queen  of  Denmark,  £1  per  100  ;  Richard  Gilbert, 
£1  per  100 ;  Britannia  (new),  £3  per  100. 

Cheaper  to  the  Trade. 

William  Carmichael,  14,  Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh, 


1  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER.  f.l.S, 

SATURDAY ,  NOV.  26 th,  1898. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Wednesday,  November  30th.— National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Annual  Dinner  and  distribution  of  prizes,  at 
6.30  p.m.,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 


BSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EDINBURGH 

Show. — The  great  annual  competition 
inaugurated  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  is  once  more  a  thing  of  the  past ;  aad 
the  promoters  have  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon  the  results  generally,  now 
they  have  leisure  not  only  for  reflection  upon 
the  past  but  to  make  preparations  for  the 
future  and  go  forward  with  some  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  confidence  upon  the  status 
in  which  they  now  stand.  Since  the  associa¬ 
tion  took  for  its  aim  and  object  the  promotion 
of  horticulture  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
gardening  in  Scotland  has  improved,  but 
particularly  the  Chrysanthemum,  the 
central  feature  of  their  November  Show. 
Chrysanthemums  have  been  grown  for 
many  years  in  the  North,  and  we  can 
remember  when  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  G. 
Glenny,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  others  of  their 
class  were  the  only  varieties  grown,  and 
that  principally  for  the  sake  of  cut  flowers. 
At  that  time  no  one  could  dream  of  the 
giants  of  the  modern  exhibition  table ;  but 
even  after  raisers  and  cultivators  in  the 
sunny  south  have  shown  what  could  be  done 
we  could  hardly  beiieve  that  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  could  be  shown  in  its  best  form 
north  of  the  Tweed.  The  impetus  given  to 
the  cause  by  the  various  societies  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen, and  other  centres, 
has  revolutionised  the  autumn  flower  in 
the  North.  The  cooler  climate  and  shorter 
season  offer  no  serious  obstacles  to  sur¬ 
mount,  as  has  once  more  been  shown  in  the 
northern  capital.  The  southern  judges  at 
the  show  declared  on  several  separate 
occasions  that  they  had  seen  larger  shows 
this  year,  but  not  finer  quality  nor  greater 
size  than  at  Edinburgh  on  this  occasion. 
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Those  flowers,  or  the  finest  of  them,  were 
mostly  grown  in  the  counties  to  the  north 
of  Midlothian,  the  southern  exhibitors  faring 
rather  badly  on  this  occasion.  That  may 
be  due  largely  to  the  character  of  the  past 
season,  and  the  unfavourable  effect  it  had 
upon  the  proper  development  of  the  big 
blooms. 

From  several  quarters  we  were  confirmed 
in  our  opinion  that  the  class  for  twenty 
vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  together  with 
seventeen  or  more  classes  for  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  vases,  were  the  leading  features  of 
the  cut  flower  classes  at  this  show.  The 
ordinary  stands  of  cut  blooms  were  there  in 
force,  but  they  were  greatly  overpowered 
by  their  compeers  in  the  vases.  The  long 
stems  carrying  their  own  foliage  and  massive 
blooms  in  their  natural  position  were  in 
such  prominence  that  they  could  be  seen 
Irom  all  parts  of  the  Waverley  Market.  The 
blooms  on  the  show  boards  could  only  be 
seen  at  close  quarters,  and  lost  much  in 
their  attractiveness  from  this  fact.  We  copy 
much  from  other  nations,  but  in  certain 
cases  our  prejudices,  insular  or  otherwise, 
prevent  us  from  speedily  altering  our  older 
methods.  Here  and  there  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  popularise  the  method  of 
showing  Chrysanthemums  in  vases,  but  a 
conservative  influence  at  work  has  hindered 
progress  in  this  direction.  The  question 
of  greater  expense  in  carrying  these  flowers 
for  long  distances  may  be  serious  enough, 
but  the  other  plea  that  the  merits  of  the 
blooms  could  not  be  readily  compared,  nor 
properly  judged  under  those  conditions  is 
only  a  myth.  The  natural  position  of  a 
bloom  ought  to  be,  and  is,  the  best  under 
which  to  examine  and  adjudicate  upon  the 
good  points  of  different  varieties,  and  good 
judges  now  admit  it.  By  all  means  retain  a 
number  of  classes  for  stands  of  bloom  ;  but 
we  consider  it  good  policy  to  institute  a 
considerable  number  of  classes  for  vases  on 
account  of  their  conspicuous  character  in  a 
show.  At  first  only  blooms  of  second  or 
third  rate  size  were  put  into  vases,  but  those 
at  Edinburgh  were  of  the  largest 
size,  and  lost  nothing  of  their  value,  except 
where  the  vases  or  the  blooms  happened  to 
be  crowded.  The  twenty  vases  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  contained  only  three  blooms  each ; 
but  the  larger  number  of  the  classes  con¬ 
sisted  of  vases  containing  six  blooms  each. 
In  one  case  there  were  twelve  blooms  in  a 
vase,  but  obviously  this  was  too  great  a 
number,  causing  unnecessary  crowding  of 
the  blooms.  Six,  at  most,  we  consider 
ample,  unless  the  vases  themselves  are 
inconveniently  large.  It  requires  some 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitor  to  fix  up 
six  blooms  to  the  best  advantage,  without 
at  the  same  time  making  the  vases  top- 
heavy. 

The  Japanese  varieties  are  still  over- 
poweringly  in  the  ascendant,  while  the  in¬ 
curved  varieties  were  just  as  far  below  the 
standard  as  the  Japanese  varieties  were 
above  it  at  Edinburgh.  A  certain  degree 
of  refinement  is  always  possible  when  only 
one  variety  is  used  in  a  vase  ;  because  the 
exhibitors,  if  gifted  with  taste,  can  so 
arrange  the  colours  as  to  harmonise.  Three 
blooms  is  the  smallest  number  yet  used  in 
a  vase,  but  with  the  heavy  flowers  at  com¬ 
mand,  interesting  exhibits  might  be  staged 
having  only  one  bloom  in  a  vase.  This 
might  apply  both  to  incurved  and  Japanese 
blooms. 

The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
Waverley  Market  call  for  no  special 
remark,  as  they  were  below  the  average  of 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  at 
other  large  shows.  In  this  respect  there  is 
room  for  greater  improvement  amongst  the 
exhibitors.  The  old-fashioned  method  of 
setting  up  a  solid  mass  of  blooms  has, 
however,  been  abandoned  even  here.  The 


specimen  plants  seem  to  have  entered  on 
the  initial  stages  of  following  the  system  of 
training  in  vogue  at  London,  as  the  leading 
six  were  trained  in  that  fashion,  and 
visitors,  even  the  gardeners,  admitted  the 
greater  effectiveness  of  the  style  of  training. 
The  leading  exhibits  of  wreaths,  and  other 
floral  devices,  were  not  lacking  in  novelty 
nor  admirers,  for  at  certain  periods  during 
the  afternoon  and  evening  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  more  than  a  glimpse  of 
the  taller  devices  on  the  tables  as  they 
could  be  seen  between  the  heads  of  the 
people. 

Fruit  was,  perhaps,  as  well  represented 
as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it  at 
the  November  show.  Grapes  were  fairly 
plentiful,  but  called  lor  no  special  remark, 
with  the  exception  of  the  i2lb.  bunch  of 
Black  Hamburgh.  Apples  were  shown  in 
great  quantity,  and  generally  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  The  fruits  in  a  few  of  the  exhibits 
were  highly  coloured,  but  from  other  parts 
of  Scotland  they  were  lacking  in  this 
respect.  Pears  were  shown  in  lesser 
quantity,  and  generally  of  fair  size. 
Vegetables  were  excellent  throughout,  and 
left  nothing  to  be  desired,  even  in  the 
number  of  entries,  which  was  astonishing 
in  many  instances. 

As  to  the  financial  success  of  the  show 
we  need  only  state  that  about  ^i,ooo  was 
taken  at  the  gates  during  the  course  of  the 
three  days  of  the  show.  During  the  same 
period  40,000  people  passed  the  turnstiles. 
What  brought  them  there  ? 

Not  the  least  important  constituent  was 
the  powerful  programme  provided,  and 
executed  with  great  eclat ,  by  the  Band  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Greuadier  Guards,  under  the 
able  and  very  skilful  directorship  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Williams,  Mus.  Bac.,  Oxon.  To 
watch  the  faces  in  the  huge  audiences  as 
the  light  and  shade  and  genius  of  the 
various  masters  were  so  beautifully 
rendered,  no  one  could  help  feeling  that  it 
is  a  very  patent  and  real  fact  that  music 
and  flowers  in  conjunction  form  the 
happiest  of  happy  consummations. 

- .»> 

Oil  is  extracted  from  Cocoanuts  by  breaking  the 
latter  into  small  pieces,  and  drying  them  in  the  sun, 
after  which  they  are  pressed  or  boiled  to  extract  the 
oil. 

Datura  lutea  would  suggest  yellow  flowers,  but  the 
fact  is  they  are  only  pale  yellow  in  the  half-opened 
state  of  the  long  trumpet-like  flowers,  because  after 
attaining  full  development  they  change  to  pure 
white,  as  observable  upon  a  plant  in  the  Begonia 
house,  Botanical  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

National  Dahlia  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Dahlia  Society  will  be  held,  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  in  their  rooms 
at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  on 
Tuesday,  December  13th,  1898,  at  2  p.m.  The 
items  upon  the  agenda  are: — The  report  for  1898, 
the  schedule  for  1899,  and  the  revision  of  select  list 
of  Cactus  Dahlias,  together  with  other  business. 

Pipes  of  Soapstone  and  Red  Clay  have  been  found 
in  graves  and  tumuli  in  both  Europe  and  Asia  as 
well  as  America,  whose  occupants  lived  in  prehistoric 
times,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  smoking  was 
practised  by  our  ancestors  in  those  dim,  far  away 
times.  Whether  the  weed  smoked  was  Tobacco  we 
cannot  know,  but  at  least  the  art  of  smoking  was  not 
originally  introduced  into  this  country  by  either 
Raleigh  or  Hawkins. 

Death  of  Mr.  Seeger,  Bandon  Hill,  Croydon.— We 
regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  Seeger,  the  well-known 
Orchid  grower,  died  in  a  fit  last  Sunday  night  (20th). 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Seeger  was  formerly 
principal  of  the  firm  trading  as  Seeger  &  Tropp, 
Ltd.,  East  Dulwich,  also  of  Seeger  &  Co.,  Crown 
Place,  W.  Norwood,  and  latterly  he  has  been  run¬ 
ning  a  small  nursery  at  Bandon  Hill,  Croydon.  Our 
informant  was  with  the  deceased  on  Friday,  the 
18th,  when  he  appeared  to  be  in  his  usual  good 
health  and  temper. 


The  Horse  Chestnut  is  said  to  harbour  more  insects 
than  any  other  tree  found  growing  in  these  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Treseder,  Chairman  of  the  Cardiff  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society  has  forwarded  a  cheque  for  £5 
15s.,  being  the  proceeds  of  a  stall  held  at  the 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition  at  Cardiff,  in  aid  cf  the 
above  institution. 

Botanising  in  Western  Australia. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  on  the  17th  inst., 
a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Spencer  Le  M.  Moore, 
F.L.S.,  on  "  The  Botanical  Results  of  a  Journey  into 
the  Interior  of  Western  Australia.”  Observations 
were  made  on  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  desert 
flora,  and  on  the  probable  origin  of  the  Australian 
flora  as  a  whole. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons’  Root  and  Vegetable  Show. 
— This  annual  fixture  was  held  on  the  gth  inst.  in 
the  warehouse  of  the  firm  at  Welford  Road, 
Leicester,  and,  as  in  former  years  proved  to  be  a 
great  success ;  for  although  in  some  of  the  classes 
the  number  of  exhibits  showed  a  falling  away,  the 
quality  displayed  an  advance.  Potatos  and  Onions 
were  the  leading  features  of  the  show,  the  favourite 
Potato  being  Up-to-date.  There  was  also  a  fairly 
brisk  competition  for  farm  roots. 

A  Southern  Gardener’s  Successes. — Up  to  date  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lees,  of  Trent  Park  Gardens,  New  Barnet, 
has  bad  a  fairly  successful  season  amongst  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemums.  He  was  first  for  forty-eight  Japanese, 
distinct,  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
November  show,  and  would  probably  have  won  for 
the  thirty-six  incurves  but  that  his  stand  was  dis¬ 
qualified.  He  was  first  in  the  premier  class  for 
twenty-four  incurves  and  twenty-tour  Japanese  at 
Manchester  (Lord  Derby’s  Challenge  Cup),  and  also 
first  for  eighteen  Japanese.  The  blooms  staged  by 
Mr.  Lees  have  been  fully  equal  to,  if  not  better  than, 
those  staged  by  him  in  previous  years,  but  the 
standard  of  Chrysanthemum  culture  has  been  much 
raised  of  late,  and  it  takes  a  first-rate  stand  nowadays 
to  win  a  a  first  prize. 

The  Reading  Trough  Edging  Patent  Garden  Tile. — 
This  is  an  introduction  by  Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Co., 
Kew  Kiln,  Tilehurst,  Reading,  which  is  quite  a 
departure  from  the  ordinary  run  of  edging  tile,  of 
which  there  is  a  number  of  styles  and  makes  in 
existence.  Looked  at  sectionally,  the  tile  is  Y-shaped, 
the  limb  facing  the  pathway  or  lawn  being  capped 
with  a  neatly  moulded  rim.  The  space  between  the 
limbs  of  the  Y  may  be  filled  with  soil  and  used  as  a 
sort  of  pot  to  hold  small  edging  plants.  Drainage 
is  provided  for  these  plants  by  small  holes,  which 
run  from  the  base  of  the  cavity  on  the  side  next  the 
lawn  or  border,  so  that  the  soil  is  not  rinsed  on  to 
the  path.  As  the  tiles  are  made  some  nine  inches  in 
depth,  they  can  be  inserted  sufficiently  deeply  to 
give  them  a  good  grip  of  the  soil.  They  thus  remain 
firm  as  long  as  they  are  intact,  and  are  not  easily 
moved  out  of  line.  The  tile  is  made  to  suit  paths 
with  any  curvatures,  and  angles  of  any  size  can 
also  be  obtained  from  the  makers. 

Self-irrigation  in  Plants. — The  Rev.  Alex.  S. 
Wilson,  M  A„  B.  Sc.,  continues  this  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  November  number  of  Knowledge.  From 
the  more  obvious  phases  of  the  subject  he,  oh  this 
occasion  proceeds  to  note  and  describe  facts  that  are 
seldom  obvious  to  the  casual  observer.  Many  plants, 
like  the  Teasel,  Sow  Thistle,  and  Compass  Plant 
have  their  leaves  so  constructed  at  the  base  that  they 
hold  water  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  after 
rain  has  ceased  to  fall.  This  water  may  act  as  guards 
to  prevent  creeping  insects  from  getting  up  to  the 
flowers.  These  cups  also  hold  small  quantities  of 
ammoni  and  nitric  acid  in  suspension  after  being 
brought  down  by  rain.  Either  or  both  of  these  may  be 
directly  absorbed  by  the  leaves,  according  to  the 
more  pressing  needs  of  the  plants  for  the  time  being. 
Sometimes  protoplasmic  threads  are  protruded  into 
the  water  and  absorb  nitrogenous  matter  after  the 
manner  of  a  carnivorous  plant,  as  discovered  by  Mr. 
Francis  Darwin.  Bacteria  often  collect  in  this  water, 
as  well  as  many  microscopical  animalculae,  which 
constitute  most  interesting  objects  for  study.  The 
Rev.  Alex.  S.  Wilson  thinks  that  there  may  be  some 
symbiotic  connection  between  the  plants  and  their 
guests,  the  animalcules,  that  is,  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  partnership  between  plants  and  animals  for 
mutual  benefit  and  protection.  Those  who  put 
flowers  into  water,  find,  when  they  subject  a  drop  of 
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water  to  the  test  of  the  microscope,  many  animal¬ 
cules  in  the  water  after  the  flowers  have  stood  in  it 
for  a  day  or  two.  Paramoecium  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  one  of  the  first  to  appear.  Bacteria 
also  multiply  and  soon  make  it  necessary  for  the 
water  to  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  supply,  as  is  well 
known. 

Rose  The  Sweet  Little  Queen. — A  Tea  Rose,  raised 
by  Messrs.  Soupert  &  Notting,  has  been  put  into 
commerce  under  the  above  name,  the  latter  being 
given  in  compliment  to  the  young  Queen  of  Holland, 
recently  crowned.  A  coloured  figure  of  it  is  given  in 
a  recent  number  of  Tijdschrift  voor  Tuinbouw.  The 
blooms  are  very  large,  full,  and  of  beautiful  form. 
The  outer  petals  are  broad  and  well  imbricated,  but 
the  central  ones  are  very  much  smaller  and  very 
numerous.  The  outer  petals  are  light  Narcissus- 
yellow,  shading  to  ochre,  while  the  central  portion  is 
orange.  In  the  bud  state  the  flowers  are  very  pretty, 
with  their  different  shades  of  yellow.  The  variety 
was  raised  from  Celine  Forestier  crossed  with 
Madame  Hoste. 

Adam’s  Apple. — This  is  the  Pomum  Adami,  of 
Risso,  and  is  a  variety  of  Citrus  Limetta  (some 
would  say  C.  Limonum)  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Orange  family.  It  is  described  by  the  Bulletino  della 
R.  Societa  Toscana  di  Orticultura  as  having  large, 
slightly  undulated  leaves,  and  robust,  somewhat 
spiny,  branches.  The  flower  is  of  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions  with  gross,  fleshy  petals,  scented  like  those  of 
some  of  the  Citrons  or  Lemons.  The  fruit  is  phe¬ 
nomenal,  spherical,  with  a  rugose  rind  that  is  green 
externally,  white  internally,  and  composed  of  stout- 
fe'ted  or  interlacing  filaments,  making  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  f  in.  to  i|  in.  This  rind  adheres  very 
closely  to  the  insignificant  pulp  occupying  about  one- 
third  of  the  fruit,  and  consisting  largely  of  coarse, 
dry,  and  insipid,  not  to  say  distasteful,  fibre.  Legend 
has  it  that  this  was  a  most  exquisite  and  very  beauti¬ 
ful  fruit  until  the  original  sin  in  Paradise  was 
committed.  After  that  its  pristine  qualities  were 
lost,  until  now  it  is  neither  Orange,  Lemon,  nor 
Citron. 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society.— At  the 
floral  committee  meeting  of  October  12th,  First  class 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Houtvester, 
of  Utrecht,  for  Chrysanthemums  President  Nonin 
and  Soleil  d’Octobre;  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  & 
Sod,  of  Haarlem,  for  Cactus  Dahlias  Hohenzollern, 
Mary  Service,  Mrs.  Dickson,  and  True  Friend  ;  to 
Mr.  Egbert  Kloosterhuis,  of  Veendam,  for  Populus 
trichocarpa,  Pirus  erythrocarpa,  Stephanandra  Tan- 
akae,  Ulmus  argentea  albo-marginata  ;  and  to  Mr.  C. 
Meynen,  of  Groningen,  for  Vriesea  hybrida  retro- 
flexa  x  brachystachys.  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  of  Haar¬ 
lem,  for  Cactus  Dahlias  Aegir,  Falka,  Island  Queen, 
Maid  of  Honour,  and  Mrs.  John  Goddard  ;  and  to  Mr. 
H.  D.  Willink  van  ColleD,  of  Breukelen,  for  Iochroma 
Warscewiczi.  A  Gilt  Medal  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
J.  Th.  van  den  Berg,  Jr.,  of  Jutfaas,  for  a  collection 
of  cut  flowers  from  Begonia  tuberosa  erecta  giganti- 
flora  duplex.  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Joh.  Wolfswinkel  for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of 
Chrysanthemum. 

Popular  Chrysanthemums. — The  two  new  Austra¬ 
lian  Chrysanthemums  Miss  Nellie  Pockett  and  John 
Pockett,  sent  over  by  Mr.  Pockett,  and  distributed 
here  by  Mr.  W.  Wells,  of  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Red- 
hill,  Surrey,  have  been  wonderfully  well  received, 
and  their  successes  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Continent,  have  been  well-nigh,  if 
not  quite,  phenomenal.  Mr.  Wells  has  received  no 
fewer  than  nineteen  certificates  for  Miss  Nellie 
Pockett,  which,  besides  the  Award  of  Merit  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  First-class 
Certificate  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
which,  of  course  take  precedence  of  all  others,  in¬ 
clude  certificates  given  at  Cardiff,  Leeds,  Man¬ 
chester,  Chester,  York,  Batley,  Doncaster,  Brighton, 
Huddersfield,  Birmingham,  Woolwich,  Portsmouth, 
Battersea,  Belfast,  Paris,  Lille,  and  Waterford. 
Joha  Pockett  has  been  certificated  at  all  of  these 
places  except  Woolwich,  Portsmouth,  and  Birming¬ 
ham,  but  carried  off  the  honour  at  Reading,  or  seven¬ 
teen  certificates  in  all.  It  is  exceedingly  suggestive 
when  two  colonial  varieties  meet  with  such  general 
approval  in  this  country.  It  is  probably  but  the 
earnest  of  what  is  to  come.  Miss  Nellie  Pockett  in 


particular  is  to  be  seen  in  all  of  the  trade  collections 
that  we  have  visited,  which  is  also  sure  evidence 
that  it  is  a  good  thing,  since  two  plants  only  were 
sent  to  this  country  in  July  last  year,  the  stock  hav¬ 
ing  been  raised  from  these. 

Nitella  hyalina,  a  cryptogam,  new  to  the  British 
flora,  was  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society  on  the  3rd  inst.  by  the  Messrs.  H.  and  J. 
Groves,  F.L.S. 

Lignum  Vitae  is  the  product  of  Guaiacum  officin¬ 
ale  and  G.  sanctum.  The  former  grows  in  most  of 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  occurs  also  is  Columbia 
and  Venezuela.  G.  sanctum  grows  in  Cuba  and  the 
Bahamas.  Mr.  John  R.  Jackson,  A.L.S  ,  of  Kew, 
describing  these  trees  in  Knowledge,  says  that  the 
heartwood  is  one  of  the  darkest  and  hardest  of  woods 
known,  and  is  valued  for  those  qualities  as  well  as 
for  great  durability. 

The  Green  Chrysanthemum.— Speaking  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  Society’s  Gardens  at  Regent’s  Park,  a 
London  daily  says  that  ”  the  great  floral  interest  of 
the  botanical  conservatories  is  the  newly-invented 
green  Chrysanthemum,  which  is  of  a  pale,  fresh, 
arsenical  tint,  and  really  looks  very  unnatural.”  The 
green  Chrysanthemum  is  not  exactly  newly  invented, 
and  anyway  it  is  nothing  more  than  something  a  little 
out  of  the  common.  But  little  interest  attaches  to  it 
indeed,  and  whether  it  is  unnatural  or  not  is  simply 
a  matter  of  opinion.  Green  flowers  are  not  un¬ 
common,  and  Nature  produced  them  loDg  before  she 
did  those  of  other  colours  and  also  loDg  before  man 
chipped  in  with  his  meddlesome  ways. 

Olive  Culture  in  Tunis. — Olive  trees  are  reckoned  to 
number  about  12,000,000  in  Tunisia.  Sandy  or 
gravelly  soil  on  a  rocky  subsoil  is  considered  the 
best,  a  clayey  soil  being  avoided.  The  method  of 
propagation  is  to  take  cuttings  from  old  trees,  about 
xo  in.  long,  and  4  in.  thick,  retaining  the  bark  on  one 
side.  These  pieces  are  cut  from  the  underground 
portion  of  the  trunk  where  possible,  and  may  be 
bought  at  100  for  £1.  There  is  no  fear  of  these 
cuttings  being  killed  before  they  can  be  planted,  as 
they  survive  the  operation  of  a  fortnight’s  exposure 
to  the  sun.  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  them  for  a  longer 
period  they  are  buried  in  soil.  The  preparation  for 
planting  consists  in  digging  holes  1 8  in.  deep,  and 
24  yards  apart  each  way.  Planting  is  done  between 
December  and  March,  when  the  rainy  season  is  on. 
The  cuttings  are  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  and 
covered  with  10  in.  of  soil.  The  rest  of  the  filling  is 
left  to  the  wind  or  to  the  plough  in  passing  up  and 
down  the  spaces  between  the  rows. 

- .j— - — 

Hardening  Jiscellany. 


CRATAEGUS  PVRACANTHA  LELANDI. 

The  ordinary  or  typical  form  of  the  Fiery  Thorn  is 
a  very  serviceable  plant  against  a  wall,  or  dwelling 
houses,  where  room  is  afforded  it  to  attain  a  con¬ 
siderable  size.  It  will  then  flower  and  fruit  pretty 
freely  if  not  severely  pruned.  The  value  of  the 
variety  C.  P  Lelandi  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  com¬ 
mences  fruiting  while  yet  in  a  small  state,  whether 
planted  against  a  wall  and  trained  flat  upon  the 
same,  or  as  a  bush,  or  pyramid,  in  the  open.  We 
have  seen  it  under  all  these  conditions,  and  the  free¬ 
dom  with  which  it  flowers  and  fruits  is  remarkable. 
The  most  recent  evidence  we  had  of  this  was  eight 
small  bushes  in  Finsbury  Park,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  main  walk  from  the  superintendent’s  lodge. 
The  principal  branches  vary  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
height,  are  bushy  in  habit  and  laden  with  dense 
clusters  of  orange-scarlet  berries.  The  latter  are 
not  readily  attacked  by  birds,  and  then  only  when 
the  weather  becomes  very  severe  and  food  is  scarce 
The  ornamental  character  of  the  variety  is  great, 
and  we  consider  that  it  should  be  freely  planted  in 
parks  and  gardens  for  autumn  and  winter  effect. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  W.  WESTLAKE. 

W.  Westlake,  alias  Green’s  Favourite,  alias  Aigle 
d’Or,  is  still  grown  under  various  synonyms,  as  I 
have  seen  it  in  several  gardens  this  season  bearing 
the  aforesaid  names,  which  at  least  goes  to  show 
that  the  plant,  if  not  the  nomenclature,  is  becoming 
popular.  Whatever  name,  however,  it  is  grown 
under,  by  whatever  designation  it  is  known,  it  is  one 
of  the  very  best  pompons  for  almost  any  purpose. 


As  an  exhibition  flower  it  is  superb;  as  a  specimen 
plant  it  is  unrivalled;  and  as  a  decorative  subject 
either  for  conservatory  or  vase  work,  it  is  graceful¬ 
ness  itself.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  soft,  clear,  canary- 
yellow,  silky  in  appearance,  freely  produced,  and 
beautifully  reflexed.  It  never  shows  an  ”  eye."  The 
colour  of  its  flowers,  however,  like  most  of  its  class, 
are  affected  by  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
grown,  coming,  for  instance,  out  of  doors,  much 
darker  in  hue,  and  with  a  distinct  bronzy  tint.  Its 
habit  is  rather  tall,  and  it  is  freely  branched,  every 
terminal  becoming,  if  not  disbudded,  a  centre  round 
which  cluster  other  flowers  in  great  profusion.  It  is 
also  a  capital  plant  for  walls  or  fences  ;  in  fact,  if  I 
were  reduced  to  the  cultivation  of  a  solitary  ’Mum, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  Green's  Favourite.— C.B.G., 
Acton,  W. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  MISS  ROSE. 

Of  all  the  single  Chrysanthemums  out-of-doors  that 
I  have  come  across  this  November,  none  has  afford¬ 
ed  me  more  interest  than  this  beautiful  variety. 
Miss  Rose,  however,  represents  a  type  which  is 
somewhat  uncommon  in  average  gardens — the  pre¬ 
vailing  tone  being  in  favour  of  large  flowers,  a  grower 
once  informing  me  that  those  who  could  grow  large 
flowers  didn’t  care  for  small.  I  have  no  objection 
to  size  in  itself,  so  long  as  it  is  consistent  with  my 
ideas  in  other  directions.  Fortunately  tastes  differ, 
otherwise  our  gardens  would  be  less  rich  in  effect 
and  variety  than  this  difference  tends  to  mike  them. 
But  my  object  just  now  is  to  recommend  Miss  Rose, 
if  its  blushes  and  its  beauty  are  not  sufficiently  self- 
evident  ;  and  there  is  surely  in  every  garden  enough 
room  to  give  Miss  Rose  a  place,  for  it  is  small  of 
stature,  wonderfully  fair,  of  an  amiable  disposition, 
and  good-looking  withal.  Its  floral  features  are 
beyond  question,  and  if  it  does  affect  the  colour 
of  the  Rose,  this  affectation  is  so  sweet  and  natural 
that  its  keenest  critics  cannot  detect  the  difference. 
Miss  Rose  under  glass  is  pale  and  colourless  ;  but 
out-of-doors  in  such  a  season  as  the  present,  it  is 
robust  and  rosy,  and  altogether  a  much  more  charm¬ 
ing  flower  —  C.B.G.,  Acton,  W. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NIPPONICUM. 

This  relatively  hardy  species  of  Chrysanthemum 
from  Nippon,  Japan,  has  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
flowering  stage  in  cold  or  short  seasons  in  this 
country,  but  the  conditions  would  seem  in  every 
respect  to  have  been  propitious  during  the  autumn 
that  is  now  closing.  The  plant  is  slightly  shrubby, 
and  totally  distinct  from  any  other  in  this  country. 
It  may  be  said  to  resemble  Campanula  Lyalli  in 
habit,  but  the  leaves  are  less  succulent,  much  more 
leathery,  spathulate,  serrate  towards  the  apex, 
stalkless,  and  crowded  upon  the  short  stiff  stems. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  short  raceme  or 
cluster  at  the  top  of  the  numerous  stems,  and  are  of 
moderate  size,  with  white  rays  and  a  yellow  disc. 
Some  of  the  Continental  botanists  would  use  the 
name  Leucanthemum  nipponicum,  on  account  of 
the  white  rays.  The  plant  grows  about  18  in.  or  2 
ft.  high,  and  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  on 
the  rockery  at  Kew. 

ANDROSACE  LANUGINOSA  LEICHTLINII. 
The  ordinary  pink  form  of  this  Himalayan  species 
is  a  pretty  well  known  and  very  choice  rockery 
plant.  The  variety  under  notice  is  less  common, 
but  may  be  seen  upcn  the  rockery  at  Kew.  The 
flowers  are  white,  with  a  yellow  eye,  changing  to 
red  with  age,  and  remind  one  of  the  Bird’s-eye 
Primrose,  to  which,  of  course,  the  species  of 
Androsace  are  first  cousins.  Like  many  of  the 
species  of  Himalayan  Primrose  it  delights  in  the 
dewy  nights  of  our  autumn,  during  which  it  usually 
takes  a  second  spell  of  flowering.  The  mildness  of 
this  autumn  has  enabled  the  variety  under  notice  to 
keep  on  flowering  quite  freely  up  to  the  month  of 
November.  The  plant  is  fairly  hardy,  and  passes 
through  all  but  the  severest  winters ;  and,  owing  to 
the  woolly  character  of  the  leaves,  it  is  more  likely 
to  succumb  from  long  continued  cold  and  wet  weather 
than  from  actual  cold. 


CELERY  FLY. 

This  during  the  past  season  has  been  very  prevalent 
and  most  destructive.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that 
in  very  many  gardens  this  crop  is  absolutely  useless 
•—a  lamentable  condition  of  affairs,  and  one  which, 
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if  timely  precautions  had  been  taken,  might  have 
been  averted  by  the  use  of  petroleum. 

A  friend  has  secured  a  good  crop  in  a  district 
where  in  every  other  case  Celery  is  more  or  less  a 
failure.  His  plan  is  syringing  the  Celery  daily  for  a 
month  or  so  after  it  is  well  established  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  gallons  of  water  to  one  tablespoonful  of 
petroleum.  He  finds  it  most  efficacious,  and  in 
these  proportions  holds  that  the  time  of  day  in  which 
it  is  done  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  not  having 
at  any  time  detected  any  harmful  results.  He 
claims,  moreover,  that  by  its  daily  use  for  a  few 
weeks  the  maggots  in  the  leaves  are  killed. 

This  is  not  a  new  plan,  for  we  have  had  recourse  to 
it  ourselves,  and  were  well  satisfied  with  the  results, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  were  always  careful  not  to 
apply  the  solution  till  after  4  p.m.  The  same  plan 
is  adopted  by  our  market  growers  of  Marguerites, 
who  frequently  apply  it  several  times  during  the  day, 
regardless  as  to  whether  or  no  the  sun  is  shining 
upon  them,  and  our  friend  during  this  summer  has 
used  it  for  the  same  purpose  among  his  Chrysanth¬ 
emums. — W .  B.  G. 

- -*• - 

CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 

The  Cactus  Dahlia  is  now,  perhaps,  the  most 
popular  of  the  various  sections  of  this  variable 
flower.  Moreover  the  season,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
has  been  almost  unexampled,  the  flowers  running 
well  into  November  without  loss  of  vigour  or  colour. 

This  was  very  noticeable,  both  on  the  1st  and  2nd 
inst.,  respectively,  when  Mr.  H.  Denison,  gardener 
to  F.  G.  Gledstanes,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Acton,  W., 
exhibited  cut  blooms  of  some  very  beautiful  varieties 
at  the  Ealing  Gardeners’  Society’s  Meeting,  and  also 
at  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  the  following  day. 
The  collection  of  twenty-four  bunches,  in  nearly  as 
many  varieties,  caused  quite  a  flutter  of  excitement 
among  the  visitors  to  the  show,  many  of  whom  would 
not  be  convinced  that  they  were  cut  from  the  open  a 
few  hours  before.  The  colours,  too,  were  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  ’Mums,  the  darker  and  richer  tints  of 
the  Dahlias  being  most  effective. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  were  Charles  Wood- 
bridge,  bright  crimson;  Matchless,  rich  velvety 
maroon  ;  Earl  Pembroke,  dark  plum  ;  Beatrice,  pale 
rose;  Fusilier,  deep  salmon-pink  ;  and  Mrs.  A.  Peart, 
pearly-white.  Starfish,  Cinderella,  and  others  con¬ 
tributed  to  produce  such  a  wonderful  bit  of  colour  as 
is  seldom  seen  in  these  tender  plants  so  late  as 
November. 

Everybody  had  a  word  of  praise  for  them,  and 
everybody  marvelled  at  their  colouring  and  contour, 
while  I  really  believe  there  were  many  persons  who 
regarded  the  grower  as  a  sort  of  magician,  whose 
skill  in  interpreting  the  processes  of  nature  and 
evolving  therefrom  such  a  wealth  of  beauty,  was 
different  to  that  of  other  men. — C.  B.  G. 

- - - 

DHRYSflNTHEmUIII  NOTES. 


GARYALD,  PEEBLES. 

Having  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  the 
fine  greenhouses  belonging  to  W.  A.  Woddrop,  Esq., 
of  Garvald,  Peeblesshire,  I  was  especially  struck  by 
the  really  magnificent  display  of  Chrysanthemums 
grown  by  Mr.  Haig,  gardener. 

These  beautiful  plants  comprise  a  wide  range  of 
colour.  The  flowers,  moreover,  are  of  unusual  size, 
most  of  them  measuring  7  ins.  and  8  ins.  across,  and 
some  even  exceeding  this,  par  exempli,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  a  superb  bloom  of  lilac-rose,  being  quite  9  ins., 
are  ranged  in  a  commodious  vinery,  and  form  a  truly 
splendid  spectacle. 

Notable  among  the  lighter  blooms  are  Made¬ 
moiselle  Therese  Rey,  a  decided  beauty,  ivory-white 
and  very  large  ;  Madame  Ad.  Chatin,  a  fine  creamy- 
white,  with  broad  and  incurved  petals ;  Edith  Tabor, 
a  lovely  golden-yellow,  and  an  extremely  graceful 
flower  ;  Monsieur  Panckoucke,  a  grand  flower  of  a 
bright  yellow  hue ;  and  Lilian  S.  Bird,  a  flesh-pink 
with  quilled  petals. 

In  the  darker  varieties  particularly  worthy  of  note 
President  Borel,  a  fine  large  bloom,  in  colour  a 
bright  carmine-rose,  with  yellow  reverse,  holds  a 
prominent  place. 

Deserving  of  attention  also  are  John  Shrimpton,a 
rich  reflexed  crimson, quill-petalled, a  beautiful  flower ; 


G.  W.  Childs,  a  deep  velvety-crimson ;  G.  C. 
Schwabe ;  and  Charles  Davis,  a  glorious  bloom,  in 
colour  yellow  and  bronze. 

These  few  examples  may,  perhaps,  convey  some 
idea  of  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  this  collection. 
The  plants  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the  grower, 
and  are,  I  think,  well  worthy  a  paragraph  in  your 
journal. — B.  K. 

THE  SWANLEY  COLLEGE. 

A  good  deal  of  all-round  gardening  is  practised  at 
that  unique  establishment,  the  Swanley  Horticul¬ 
tural  College,  and  not  to  be  behind  the  times  the 
culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  both  as  a  show 
flower  and  a  decorative  subject,  has  been  taken  up 
with  right  good  will,  and  it  may  be  added,  with  con¬ 
spicuous  success.  The  cheery  gardener,  Mr.  Bud- 
worth,  in  whose  charge  is  the  practical  management 
of  the  gardens  pertaining  to  the  college,  may  fairly 
congratulate  himself  upon  a  successful  season,  for 
in  addition  to  a  capital  display  of  flowers  at  home, 
he  has  come  off  well  at  the  various  Chrysanthemum 
shows  at  which  he  was  permitted  to  compete. 

With  so  many  ways  in  which  energy  has  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  operations  are  not  conducted  on  a  very  large 
scale,  but  what  is  done  is  done  well. 

We  were  very  favourably  impressed  with  the  ex¬ 
cellent  samples  of  bush  culture  that  are  to  be  seen 
at  the  College.  A  great  many  plants  are  grown  in 
the  open,  and  some  of  the  best  of  these  are  lifted  at 
the  approach  of  frost  and  planted  in  the  borders  of 
the  houses  which,  by  that  time,  are  cleared  of  the 
Cucumbers  and  Tomatos,  which  form  staple  cultures 
here. 

As  the  result,  we  found  some  very  fine  batches  of 
such  varieties  as  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Geo  Rundle,  and 
Geo.  Glenny,  than  which,  indeed,  we  have  never 
seen  better,  the  flowers  being  numerous,  large,  rela¬ 
tive  to  their  number,  and  exceedingly  bright  and 
clean.  Source  d’Or  and  Elsie  are  two  other  varieties 
that  respond  readily  and  well  to  this  treatment, 
whilst  W.  H.  Lincoln  and  Souvenir  d'une  Petite 
Amie  must  not  be  forgotten. 

In  the  large  span-roofed  vinery  the  major  portion 
of  the  plants  grown  to  produce  large  flowers  are  set 
out. 

There  we  noticed  very  fine  flowers  of  Viviand  Morel, 
Lady  Hanham  (which  seems  to  do  particularly  well 
in  this  district),  Mutual  Friend,  Phoebus,  Mme. 
Gustave  Henry,  Emily  Silsbury,  Mrs.  Mease,  G.  J. 
Warren,  Dorothy  Seward,  M.  Cbenon  de  Leche, 
Oceana,  Edith  Tabor,  Pallanza,  M.  Panckoucke, 
Edwin  Molyneux,  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  and  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith  among  the  Japanese  varieties.  Robert  Powell, 
that  grand  incurved  Jap.,  is  deserving  of  a  special 
mention,  for  we  have  never  seen  finer  flowers  of  it 
than  those  that  have  seen  the  light  at  the  Swanley 
College.  The  hirsute  section  is  well  represented  by 
some  flowers  of  Hairy  Wonder,  which,  for  size, 
solidity  and  richness  of  colouring,  would  take  a  lot 
of  beating. 

The  best  of  the  incurves  are  represented  by  Ma 
Perfection,  Yvonne  De^blanc,  Mme,  Ferlat,  Major 
Bonnaffon  and  C.  H.  Curtis  amongst  the  newer  type 
of  flower.  Very  neat  blooms  of  Bonnie  Dundee  and 
D.  B.  Crane  also  excited  our  approval.  The  new 
Topaze  Orientale,  which  is  not  entirely  above  sus¬ 
picion  as  a  good  incurve,  when  its  general  behaviour 
is  considered,  at  Swanley  has  produced  very  closely 
incurving  blooms  of  capital  shape  and  more  than 
ordinaiy  size.  The  full,  rich  yellow  hue  is  not  the 
least  important  quality  that  this  flower  possesses. 


ST.  JOHN’S  NURSERIES,  PUTNEY. 

Mr.  Geo.  Stevens  grows  about  three  thousand 
plants  of  all  sorts  at  St.  John’s  Nurseries,  Putney. 
As  a  considerable  quantity  of  flower  is  required  to 
keep  the  florist's  shop  going,  Mr.  Stevens  grows 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  cut  flower. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  plants  are  treated  as 
cutbacks,  for  there  is  a  demand  for  large  flowers  as 
well  as  for  small  ones,  and  thus  about  1,500  plants 
are  disbudded  and  grown  to  produce  large  flowers. 

The  number  of  varieties  dealt  with  on  the  bush 
system  is  limited,  for  although  there  seems  no  end  to 
the  number  of  varieties  in  cultivation  (and  their 
ranks  are  continually  being  increased),  what  may  be 
termed  the  sorts  that  best  lend  themselves  to  market 
culture  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  the  hands. 
Hitherto,  W.  H.  Lincoln  has  been  Mr.  Stevens’ 
favourite  yellow,  a  position  to  which  the  brilliancy 
of  its  flowers  has  entitled  it,  but  the  brittleness  of 


the  growths  is  a  serious  disadvantage,  and  one  that 
is  likely  to  militate  against  its  continued  popularity. 
Mr.  Stevens  has  serious  intentions  of  discarding  it 
entirely  in  favour  of  Phoebus,  which  has  all  the  good 
qualities  of  Lincoln,  and  some  that  the  latter  variety 
does  not  possess.  This  season  large  batches  of  both 
sorts  have  been  grown,  but  Phoebus  has  proved  con¬ 
siderably  the  earlier  of  the  two,  for  Lincoln  is  only 
just  commencing  to  open  its  flowers  freely. 

Niveus  is  the  favourite  white  and  is  grown  exten¬ 
sively  at  St.  John’s,  the  plants,  each  and  all  of  them, 
carrying  a  lot  of  capital  flowers.  Boule  de  Neige  is 
another  good  market  white,  but  a  much  smaller  and 
more  compact  flower  than  Niveus.  The  yellow 
Lady  Selborne  is  a  favourite  early  variety,  and  it  has 
done  exceptionally  well  this  season. 

An  important  feature  is  a  grand  batch  of  some  800 
plants  or  so  of  that  splendid  late  white,  L.  Canning. 
The  flowers  are  just  now  opening,  but  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  Christmas  before  they  are  at  their  best, and  at 
that  season,  when  white  flowers  are  in  such  request 
for  all  sorts  of  decorative  purposes, they  should  prove 
a  gold  mine. 

The  greater  part  of  the  large  flowers  are  massed  in 
the  large  house,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  road, 
and  which  was  recently  put  up  for  Mr.  Stevens  by 
Mr.  Duncan  Tucker,  of  Tottenham.  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Kingston  has  proved  the  best  of  the  incurves,  and 
amongst  the  ranks  of  the  Japanese,  Modesto,  Colonel 
Chase,  Mary  Molyneux,  and  Golden  Gate  have  done 
particularly  well.  That  erstwhile  fine  and  much 
sought  after  variety,  Edwin  Molyneux,  has  proved  a 
complete  failure  this  year,  and  Mr.  Stevens  informed 
us  that  he  does  not  feel  inclined  to  try  it  again. 


SYON  HOUSE. 

There  are  many  gardeners  in  private  establishments 
who  do  not  attempt  to  court  success — or  failure — 
upon  the  show  board,  and  who  only  grow  the 
Autumn  Queen  for  the  wealth  of  flowers  she  offers 
during  the  autumn  months.  This  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  in  such  gardens  the  plants  are  all 
grown  on  the  natural  system,  and  that  big  flowers 
are  not  wanted  or  striven  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  large  flower  has  a  majesty  and  beauty  of  its  own, 
and  however  much  he  may  deride  and  revile  it  as  a 
monstrosity,  many  a  gardener  knows  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  his  employers  are  not  satisfied  unless  a 
few  of  them  are  forthcoming  to  augment  the  display 
afforded  by  the  smaller  flowers. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  who  manages  the  princely  gar¬ 
dens  of  Syon  House  with  such  benefit  to  his  em¬ 
ployer  and  credit  to  himself,  grows  about  1,500 
Chrysanthemums,  of  which  1,000  are  grown  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  flowers,  and  the  remaining  500  are 
treated  as  bush  plants. 

As  the  everyday  necessities  of  the  establishment 
call  for  vast  quantities  of  flower,  only  a  few  varie¬ 
ties  are  grown  on  the  bush  system,  Mr.  Wythes 
preferring  to  grow  substantial  batches  of  a  few  of 
the  best  varieties  for  the  purpose  rather  than  to  go 
in  for  more  sorts  and  fewer  plants  of  each.  At  the 
time  of  writing  there  is  a  grand  batch  of  upwards  of 
fifty  plants  of  that  fine  yellow,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  that 
it  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  beat.  Vald’Andorre 
and  Souvenii  d'une  Petite  Amie  are  other  sorts  that 
are  in  high  favour  for  bush  work.  Prince's  Victoria, 
King  of  the  Plumes,  and  Princess  Blanche  are  also 
grown  in  quantity,  and  Etoile  de  Lyon,  although, 
perhaps,  rather  coarse  as  a  large  flower,  is  found  to 
adapt  itself  kindly  to  bush  culture. 

The  large  flowers  are  remarkably  good  this  year, 
for  size,  form,  and  colour  are  all  much  above  the 
average.  The  plants  are  accommodated  in  a  range 
of  roomy  vineries  and  Peach  houses,  and  all  through 
the  present  month  have  presented  a  glorious  mass 
and  variety  of  colour.  On  the  20th  and  27th  of 
October  last  Mr.  Wythes  cut  no  fewer  than  thirty-six 
dozen  large  blooms  for  a  bazaar,  and  an  idea  of  the 
excellence  of  these  flowers  will  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  they  fetched  a  shilling  apiece.  To  cut  so 
many  large  flowers  at  one  time  would  severely  tax 
the  resources  of  any  establishment,  but  the  Syon 
House  collection  had  still  plenty  of  good  flowers 
left  after  the  sacrifice. 

The  collection  comprises  the  best  of  the  legions 
of  varieties  in  cultivation.  Phoebus,  Sunflower, 
Pride  of  Madford,  Chas.  Davis,  Miss  Elsie  Teich- 
mann,  Robert  Owen,  Madame  Carnot,  Madame  C. 
Champion,  Miss  M.  Simpkins,  and  General  Roberts 
have  proved  the  biggest  successes  of  the  season 
amongst  the  Japanese  section.  Australie  particularly 
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impressed  us,  for  we  bave  never  seen  larger  and  finer 
samples  of  this  generally  large  flower. 

Incurves  are  a  really  strong  lot  this  year,  and  thus 
Syon  House  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  for 
incurves,  in  the  southern  counties  at  all  events, 
have  done  remarkably  well  this  season.  Of  the 
newer  and  larger  varieties  Duchess  of  Fife  has  been 
Mr.  Wythes’  best  variety,  but  it  has  been  run  close 
by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston.  Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  Jeanne 
d’  Lrc,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Baron 
Hirsch,  Madam  Darrier,  Queen  of  England,  and 
Golden  Empress  of  India  are  the  cream  of  the  col¬ 
lection,  and  as  these  varieties  are  well  known  to  all 
who  know  anything  about  Chrysanthemums  there  is 
no  need  to  say  anything  about  them  beyond  that 
they  have,  in  Mr.  Wythes’  capable  hands,  fully 
justified  their  reputation  as  standard  varieties. 

LARBERT  HOUSE,  N,B. 

One  of  the  finest  displays  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
Scotland  is  to  be  seen  at  Larbert  House,  the  property 
of  J.  N.  E.  Graham,  Esq.,  where  Mr.  Airdrie,  the 
gardener,  grows  about  900  plants,  600  of  which  are 
cultivated  to  produce  specimen  blooms,  the  remaining 
300  being  treated  as  bush  plants. 

The  whole  of  the  flowers  are  remarkable  for  their 
splendid  colour  and  development,  whilst  many  of 
them  are  veritable  giants  in  size.  The  display  is 
undoubtedly  a  "  feather  in  the  cap  ”  of  Mr.  Airdrie, 
and  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  skill  as  a  grower. 

Of  the  show  blooms  Madame  Carnot  and  its  prim¬ 
rose-yellow  sport,  Mrs.  Mease,  are  magnificent,  and 
there  are  capital  samples  of  Lady  Ridgeway, 
Madame  Gustave  Henry,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Viviand 
Morel,  Oceana,  Pride  of  Madford,  N.  C.  S.  Jubilee, 
Australian  Gold,  Lady  ByroD,  Phoebus,  M. 
Panckoucke,  and  Dorothy  Seward,  amongst  the 
Japanese  section. 

The  new  quilled  variety,  Rayonnante,  which  was 
certificated  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
early  in  the  present  season,  is  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  the  collection, and  has  been  much  admired 
by  visitors  to  Larbert  House. 


Kitcljen  Garden  Calendar. 

November  is  usually  one  of  the  worst  months  in  the 
year  for  most  gardeners,  on  account  of  the  days 
being  so  dull  and  damp  ;  but  there  are  many  things 
which  can  be  done  that  are  essential  to  the  well  con¬ 
ducted  garden,  that  cannot  be  done  at  a  better  time 
of  the  year.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  as  in  all  other 
departments,  unless  the  work  is  done  at  the  proper 
time,  things  never  seem  to  do  so  well.  For  this 
reason  do  not  lose  any  opportunity  of  pushing  out¬ 
side  work  forward,  that,  when  the  spring  arrives  and 
other  things  are  more  pressing  there  may  be  no 
delay  in  getting  in  the  crops.  As  was  pointed  out 
before  the  getting  on  of  manure  and  digging  are  two 
important  items  at  the  present  time,  therefore  when 
the  weather  is  favourable  do  not  neglect  them. 

This  month,  so  far,  has  been  very  mild,  and  the 
ground  in  most  places  being  in  good  order,  the  work 
can  be  accomplished  with  great  ease.  Unfortunately 
there  are  many  gardens  where  the  quarters  are 
usually  so  occupied  with  crops  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  the  work  done  at  the  proper  time.  Where  this 
is  the  case  have  the  manure  wheeled  to  the  nearest 
vacant  plot,  that  there  may  be  as  little  delay  as 
possible  in  getting  the  work  done  when  the  crops  are 
cleared  off. 

Seakale  should  now  be  lifted,  and  the  roots  laid 
in  under  a  north  wall  where  they  can  be  covered, 
should  the  weather  be  severe.  The  ground  can  then 
be  dug  up  roughly,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  till 
spring. 

Rhubarb,  for  forcing,  should  also  be  taken  up  and 
stored  in  a  heap  where  it  can  be  covered  with  litter 
for  use  as  required.  The  ground  can  then  be 
manured  and  dug  for  a  future  crop. 

Globe  Artichokbs. — In  low-lying  districts,  where 
the  soil  is  heavy,  Globe  Artichokes  often  suffer 
seriously  in  severe  winters.  Protection  of  some  kind 
should  therefore  be  afforded  to  keep  the  frost  out  of 
the  ground.  Fresh-gathered  leaves  are  a  good  thing 
for  this,  as  it  is  seldom  that  frost  will  penetrate  more 
than  6  in.  through  them.  If  these  be  placed  close  round 
the  plants  and  the  space  between  the  rows  covered  to 
the  thickness  of  a  few  inches  the  roots  will  be  pre¬ 
served  in  safety  till  the  spring,  when  they  can  be 
removed. 


Lettuce  will  be  sure  to  suffer  seriously  should  a 
sharp  frost  follow  this  mild  weather.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  not  be  safe  to  allow  those  fit  for  use  to  remain 
unprotected  any  longer  at  night,  but  as  they  always 
do  best  when  left  undisturbed  the  great  thing  is  to 
keep  them  as  dry  as  possible  by  covering  with  mats 
or  canvas  when  it  rains.  If  these  are  put  on  so  as  to 
form  a  ridge,  but  very  little  wet  will  go  through. 
Keep  all  plants  as  free  from  falling  leaves  as 
possible,  as  these  hold  so  much  moisture  and  help  to 
decay  the  plants. 

Parsley  has  made  rapid  progress  of  late,  and  as 
there  is  usually  a  great  demand  for  this  through  the 
winter,  a  patch  should  be  planted  where  protection 
can  be  given  if  required. 

French  Beans  do  not  make  much  progress  at 
this  dull  season,  particularly  in  pits  that  are  not 
sufficiently  heated.  To  prevent  a  break  sow  in  small 
pots,  and  pot  on  when  the  plants  have  made  their 
first  rough  leaf.  By  so  doing  much  valuable  space 
will  be  saved. 

Carrots.— Prepare  beds  for  sowing  the  first  batch 
of  Carrot  seed.  Where  leaves  are  used  these  should 
be  allowed  to  ferment  and  then  be  turned  over  so  as 
to  destroy  any  eggs  of  snails  or  other  pests  that  may 
have  been  gathered  up  with  them.  A  few  Lettuce 
leaves  should  be  placed  on  the  bed  to  catch  any  that 
may  be  lurking  in  the  soil,  as  these  are  sure  to  com¬ 
mence  feeding  on  the  young  plants  as  soon  as  they 
appear  through  the  soil. — Kitchen  Gardener. 


PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  under¬ 
mentioned  Chrysanthemums  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  21st 
inst. 

Florrie. — This  is  a  large,  single,  bright  rosy-pink 
variety  of  considerable  merit.  The  flowers  run 
about  four  inches  in  diameter.  Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes, 
The  Gardens,  Regent  House,  Surbiton. 

Victoria. — Here  we  have  a  large  creamy-yellow, 
single  variety  with  long,  slightly  drooping  florets  of 
medium  width.  Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes. 

Miss  Edith  Dashwood. — In  this  we  have  a  very 
handsome  Japanese  variety.  In  build  and  colour  the 
bloom  recalls  Madeline  Davis,  but  the  florets  are  not 
so  much  twisted,  and  the  shade  of  pink  is,  if  anything, 
a  trifle  deeper.  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  The  Gardens, 
Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Barcley.— Here  we  have  an  entirely 
new  type  of  bloom,  very  close  and  heavy  in  build, 
with  broad,  massive,  reflexing  petals  of  great  sub¬ 
stance.  The  colour  is  bright  rosy-pink.  This  should 
make  a  good  exhibition  bloom  for  the  later 
November  shows.  Mr.  H.  Weeks. 

Chatsworth. — This  handsome  Australian  variety 
has  attained  certificate  honours  at  last,  after  having 
been  shown  a  number  of  times.  There  is  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  popular  Viviand  Morel  in  the 
build  and  contour  of  the  flower,  but  the  florets  are 
broader  and  more  massive.  The  colour  is  pink, 
flushed  and  blotched  deep  rose.  The  size  is  above 
the  average  and  it  has  all  the  makings  of  a  good 
middle  row  flower.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley. 

•meanings  Jit  tun  tffc  Dmrfti 
of  Srieiti 3. 

The  following  subjects  were  brought  up  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  8th  inst. 

Potatos  with  Scab, — With  reference  to  some 
diseased  tubers  received  some  time  back,  Prof.  W. 
G.  Smith  reports  as  follows  : — 

Almost  simultaneously  with  receipt  of  specimens 
from  the  Scientific  Committee  other  specimens  were 
received  from  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Both  sets  of 
material  showed  a  well  marked  form  of  “  scab  ” 
involving  the  tip  or  growing  end  of  every  tuber. 
Freshly  cut  sections  showed  a  mycelium  inside  the 
tubers,  both  in  discoloured  and  normally  coloured 


parts.  The  first  result  of  cultivation  was  an  abun¬ 
dant  crop  of  a  Mucor  (white  mould),  which  soon 
passed  into  the  zygospore  resting  stage.  An  abun¬ 
dant  crop  of  bodies  of  a  fungus  nature  were  also  present 
about  this  time  in  active  growth.  Later  several  other 
fungi  appeared.  The  rotten  parts  showed  the 
presence  of  bacteria,  white  mites,  and  nematode 
worms.  Phytophthora  was  not  met  with  in  course 
of  the  examination. 

The  “scab”  disease  has  been  ascribed  to  (1) 
various  fungi;  (2)  bacteria;  (3)  nematode  worms  ;  (4) 
mites;  (5)  an  organism  of  a  slime-fungus  nature 
(Pseudocommis).  The  material  examined  was  not 
suited  to  discriminate  the  actual  cause  of  the 
disease,  because  four  of  the  above  agencies  were 
present  in  company.  The  presence  of  a  fungus 
mycelium  in  freshly  exposed  sections  inclines  me  to 
give  the  precedence  to  some  fungus.  In  the  cases 
examined  moss  litter  from  a  stable  was  used  largely 
in  one  case :  the  other  had  also  been  manured  with 
moss  litter  manure,  but  the  source  and  quantity  are 
not  stated.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  such 
manure  offered  good  nourishment  to  the  fungus. 
Comparing  my  results  with  other  cases  recorded,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  fungus  (another  cause) 
came  from  the  soil. 

Investigations  on  Potato  scab  have  been  often 
made  in  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
France.  No  definite  cause  has  as  yet  been  fixed  on, 
but  experiments  in  preventive  treatment  have  been 
fairly  successful.  Of  the  latter  the  following  have 
been  tried  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe : — 

1.  Corrosive  sublimate — the  favourite  treatment  in 
the  United  States.  When  seed  tubers  are  treated 
before  planting  out  with  1  part  sublimate  in  1,000 
of  water  for  one  to  two  hours  good  results  generally 
follow,  although  some  experiments  on  badly  infested 
land  were  negative. 

2.  Sulphur — also  an  American  favourite.  The 
seed  tubers  are  thoroughly  dusted  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  before  planting.  One  authority  speaks 
highly  of  good  results  from  300  lbs.  sulphur  per  acre 
applied  in  the  open  row,  like  artificial  manures,  from 
a  drill  distributor.  The  same  writer  is  also  in  favour 
of  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  kainit  at  the  rate  of 
300  lbs.  per  acre. 

3.  Kainit,  for  application  to  land  known  to  be  in¬ 
fested.  This  seems  to  me  a  safe  cure,  and  it  is 
favourably  reported  on. 

Akebia  quinata. — Foliage  and  ripe  fruit  of  this 
Berberidaceous  climber  were  received  from  the 
Dowager  Lady  Bowman.  They  were  grown  in  the 
open  at  Joldwynds,  neir  DorkiDg.  It  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  and  as  a  rule  does  not  perfect  its  fruit  in  this 
climate. 

Cyclamen  europaeum  with  Long  Rhizomes. 
— Some  plants  were  sent  by  Rev.  W.  Dod,  showing 
how  this  plant  can  produce  its  tuber  several  inches 
below  the  surface,  by  means  of  a  long  rhizome  pene¬ 
trating  vertically  through  the  surface  soil.  At  the 
base  of  the  rhizome  was  the  globular  tuber.  Per¬ 
haps  this  may  have  resulted  from  the  prolonged 
drought,  so  that  the  tuber  might  be  produced  away 
from  its  influence. 

Teasel  Head  Proliferous. — Dr.  Masters  ex¬ 
hibited  a  specimen  in  which  the  bracts  of  the  summit 
became  foliaceous.  An  examination  of  the  tissues 
showed  the  presence  of  the  fungus  Sclerotmia 
libertiana,  both  the  Sclerotia  and  the  Botrytis  form 
being  present.  The  probability  is  that  the  fungus 
has  stimulated  the  bracts  into  their  abnormal 
growth. 

Apple  Trees  Cankered.— Dr.  Masters  alsoexhi- 
bited  branches  of  Apples  swollen  by  Mistletoe,  but 
within  cracks  of  the  bark  there  was  present  the  fungus 
Nectria  ditissima.  He  remarked  that  through 
loosening  the  soil  about  the  roots  by  forking  it  over, 
and  by  applying  manure,  the  canker  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  trees  so  treated. 

Lavender  with  Dimorphic  Leaves. — Dr.  Mas¬ 
ters  called  attention  to  sprays  of  Lavender  on  which 
the  majority  of  the  leaves  were  small,  gray  with 
stellate  hairs,  and  with  inrolled  margins,  these 
characters  being  acquired  by  many  plants  frequent¬ 
ing  arid  and  hot  regions.  Some  of  the  leaves,  how¬ 
ever,  were  much  larger,  dark  green  and  flat,  such 
being  characteristic  of  plants  in  a  moister  climate. 
The  different  appearance  of  the  latter  is  caused  by 
there  being  fewer  hairs,  and  these,  instead  of  having 
long  and  very  slender  branching  rays,  have  only 
extremely  short  ones,  with  scarcely  any  branches ; 
consequently  they  scarcely  overlap  each  other  and 
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so  reveal  the  green  chlorophyll  below  and  between 
them.  With  regard  to  the  stomata,  they  are  about 
equally  and  very  sparingly  distributed.  They  occur 
on  both  sides  of  the  leaves. 

Potatos  Blackening  when  Boiled.— Mr.  R. 
Morse  forwarded  raw  and  cooked  Potatos  to  show 
the  difference  in  those  cooked  as  grown  in  a  field 
and  in  the  garden.  The  latter  were  much  blackened, 
but  not  the  former.  They  were  the  variety  Windsor 
Castle.  The  soil  of  the  field  sent  was  very  red  with 
the  presence  of  iron,  consequently  there  was  very 
little  doubt  that  the  tannic  acid,  being  liberated  by 
boiling,  united  with  some  salt  of  iron  imbibed,  pro¬ 
ducing  tannate  of  iron,  the  usual  ingredients  of  ink. 
Beyond  being  somewhat  unsightly,  nothing  of  a 
deleterious  character  was  present.  Mr.  Michael 
observed  that  it  was  of  common  occurence  in  the 
peaty  soils  of  Skye,  and  even  preferred  by  the  local 
inhabitants. 

Monstrous  Begonia— Dr.  Masters  showed  a 
male  flower,  in  which  the  central  axis  was  prolonged 
into  a  small  funnel-shaped  structure  on  a  slender 
pedicel.  Similar  structures  are  not  uncommon  as 
foliar  excrescences  on  the  ribs  of  Cabbage  leaves, and 
the  ovules  of  Mignonette  have  been  transformed  into 
similar  funnels  or  cups,  as  described  by  the  late  Rev. 
J.  S.  Henslow. 

Structure  of  Indigo  Plant. — Prof.  Church 
alluded  to  a  curious  discovery  he  had  made  in  inves¬ 
tigating  the  seeds  of  some  wild  species  of  Indigofera, 
as  I.  linifolia,  I.  cordifolia,  and  others.  He  found  that 
sections  of  the  embryos  showed  a  marbled  surface, 
having  brownish  patches, due  to  the  colouring  matter 
erythrophyll.  On  boiling  crushed  seeds  to  test  for 
starch  none  was  found,  33  per  cent,  being  albumi¬ 
noid  matters;  hence  these  are  the  most  nitrogenous 
of  all  leguminous  seeds  known.  On  the  solution 
being  left  the  true  indigo-blue  separates  and  becomes 
insoluble.  Thus  there  are  two  quite  independent 
colouring  matters  in  the  same  seed.  The  solution 
being  red,  the  blue  formed  a  ring  round  the  porce¬ 
lain  vessel  containing  it. 

- - 

PHORMIUM  TENAX  AND  ARALIA 
SIEBOLDII. 

In  reference  to  recent  notes  in  the  gardening  periodi¬ 
cals  respecting  the  hardiness  of  Phormium  tenax 
and  Aralia  Sieboldii,  I  feel  disposed  to  add  my  quota 
to  that  of  the  writers  of  the  paragraphs  alluded  to. 
Regarding  Phormium  tenax,  I  may  mention  that  in 
the  Fountainbrae  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Laird  &  Sin¬ 
clair,  Duodee,  there  is  a  nice  healthy  plant  growing 
in  the  open  air  that  has  stood  unprotected  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years.  The  severity  of  the  storm 
during  February  and  March,  1895,  ranks  tolerably 
high  among  meterological  records,  the  thermome¬ 
ter  in  several  parts  of  these  islands,  having  on  that 
occasion  registered  from  70  to  g°  below  zero.  But 
even  from  that  intense  frost  the  Phormium  did  not 
sustain  the  slightest  injury  whatever,  as  when  I  saw 
it  last,  twelve  months  ago,  it  was  growing  vigorously, 
pushing  up  strong,  healthy  leaves,  which  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  had  no  serious  dislike  to  open  air  cul¬ 
ture  in  a  comparatively  exposed  situation  among  the 
Coniferae. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  back  number  of  a 
contemporary,  I  observed  a  few  remarks  on  the 
hardiness  of  these  same  plants,  from  Mr.  Melville, 
gardener  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  Sutherlandshire.  The 
paragraph  reads  thus  : — “  As  to  the  hardiness  of 
Phormium  tenax,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that 
a  plant  has  been  growing  out-of-doors  here  for 
something  over  fifteen  years.  The  plant  was 
originally  growing  under  glass,  but  in  the  course  of 
some  alterations  it  had  to  be  removed,  when  I 
thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  plant  it  outside, 
and  note  whether  it  would  live  outdoors  without  pro¬ 
tection.  The  clump  is  in  excellent  health  at  the 
present  time,  although  it  has  come  through  some 
severe  winters,  notably  those  of  1878-79,  also  1880-81 
and  1895.  The  two  first  mentioned  winters  were 
exceptionally  severe,  and  the  temperature,  as  regis¬ 
tered  by  tested  thermometers  in  a  Stevenson  screen, 
sometimes  showed  from  150  to  190  of  frost.  Ice  on 
ponds  in  the  neighbourhood  measured  10  in.  thick 
on  deep  water,  while  some  shallow  ponds  of  from  12 
in.  to  18  in.  deep  were  frozen  to  the  bottom.  An 
Aralia  Sieboldii  and  some  Eucalypti  were  planted  at 
the  same  time.  The  Aralia  is  still  alive  and  doing 
well,  but  the  Eucalypti  succumbed  to  the  first  sharp 
frost.  The  Phormium  has  flowered  on  several  occa¬ 


sions,  throwing  up  two  and  sometimes  three  flower 
stems,  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  high.” 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  appear  that 
the  protection  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful  cultivation  of 
these  plants,  but  that  they  are  capable  of  withstand¬ 
ing  the  grip  of  a  frost  of  almost  arctic  intensity. — 
/.  Peebles,  Brae  mar. 


Si  NTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
" Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — Chas.  O. :  This  lovely 
little  winter-flowering  Begonia  will  not  do  in  a  cool 
greenhouse.  It  requires  more  heat,  such  as  that  of 
a  stove  or  an  intermediate  house,  having  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  550  Fahr.  by  night,  with  arise  of,  say, 
50  during  the  day.  The  plants  will  last  a  little  while 
in  condition  in  an  ordinary  dwelling  room,  but  the 
flowers  drop  if  the  plants  are  kept  for  long  in  a  low 
temperature  or  are  placed  in  a  draughty  position. 
You  should  have  no  difficulty  in  purchasing  plants 
in  flower  from  any  respectable  nurseryman  at  a 
reasonable  price.  You  may  work  up  a  sto:k  of 
plants  by  taking  cuttings  from  the  young  growths 
next  spring,  say  during  March  and  April.  Cuttings 
taken  then  will,  if  properly  looked  after,  make  bushy 
little  plants  that  will  flower  through  the  following 
autumn  and  winter,  but  you  must  give  them  a  fairly 
high  temperature  or  you  will  not  succeed  with 
them,  otherwise  there  is  nothing  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  plant  that  need  give  you  any  special  difficulty. 

Peaches  holding  their  leaves. —Can  you  tell  me 
the  reason  why  Peach  trees  on  a  wall  outdoors  fac¬ 
ing  to  the  west  are  holding  their  leaves  ?  I  have 
two  trees  in  such  a  position,  and  very  few  of  the 
leaves  have  dropped,  and  those  that  are  left  are 
almost  as  green  as  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer.  Last  year  the  leaves  had  all  fallen  by  this 
time.— T.  G. 

The  abnormal  character  of  the  season  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  reason  for  the  trees  retaining  their 
leaves.  The  recent  rains,  coming,  as  they  did,  after 
a  long  drought,  have  given  the  trees  a  new  lease  of 
life,  and  stimulated  the  action  of  both  leaves  and 
roots.  Again,  there  has  been  no  frost  to  speak  of 
this  season.  You  will  find  that  the  leaves  will  fall 
fast  enough  as  soon  as  we  get  t}°  or  70  of  frost,  which 
we  had  last  year  before  this  time.  The  leaves  of  your 
Peaches  will  most  probably  not  turn  yellow  at  all, 
but  will  maintain  their  greenness  till  the  last. 

Hoya  carnosa ,  — Yellow  :  Give  the  Hoya  no  water 
whatever  for  the  next  two  or  three  months.  You 
have  been  sadly  over  watering  it  of  late,  and  that  is 
why  the  leaves  have  put  on  that  sickly  yellow  hue. 

Dyed  Mahonia  Leaves. — I  competed  recently  in 
a  class  at  our  show  for  11  a  basket  of  Chrysanth¬ 
emums  set  up  with  autumn  foliage  and  berries  "  I 
employed  sprays  of  Mahonia  Aquifolium,  of  which 
the  leases  had  been  dyed  or  subjected  to  some 
chemical  process  that  imparts  to  them  a  deep  put  pie  - 
red  colour.  The  judges  disqualified  my  exhibit  be¬ 
cause  I  employed  this  foliage.  Were  they  within 
their  rights  in  doing  so  ? — Carry. 

That  must  depend,  in  the  same  way  as  all  such 
matters  must  do,  upon  the  terms  of  the  schedule, 
and  the  instructions  imparted  to  the  judges.  Dyed 
foliage  of  the  kind  you  have  named  is  certainly  not 
bona  fide  autumn  foliage,  and  would  not  be  admissible 
in  such  an  exhibit  unless  a  special  clause  appeared 
in  the  schedule  to  that  effect.  You  may  take  what 
comfort  you  can,  however,  from  the  knowledge  that 
you  are  not  the  only  exhibitor  by  a  great  many  that 
has  erred  in  similar  fashion. 


Grapes  Hanging  on  the  Vines ,—Conolly :  The 
Grapes  will  not  do  the  Vines  any  harm  if  they  are 
allowed  to  hang  on  until  the  sap  commences  to  flow 
freely  and  the  buds  to  swell  in  the  spring.  This  is 
only  as  far  as  the  Vines  are  concerned,  however; 
you  will  probably  find  that  the  fruit  would  be  safer  if 


cut,  bottled,  and  locked  up  in  a  dark  room.  Fruit 
has  a  curious  liability  to  shrink  when  left  in  positions 
where  it  can  easily  be  plucked. 

Prnning  Yines.— C.  L.  R. ;  You  may  prune  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  waiting. 

Yellow  Incurved  Chrysanthemums. — Socer:  We 
should  not  recommend  that  C.  H.  Curtis  and  Major 
Bonnaffon  be  shown  on  the  same  stand,  for  although 
the  two  varieties  have  differences  they  are  often 
found  so  much  alike  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
tell  one  from  the  other. 

Curious  Chrysanthemums.— P.  P. :  The  two 
varieties  of  which  you  speak  were  shown  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  on  the  14th  inst.,  by  Mr. 
Wittey,  of  Nunhead  Cemetery.  The  varieties  were 
named  What  Ho !  and  Golden  Shower. 

.  ■— «— 

FALKLAND  PARK. 

Jost  before  the  close  of  the  recent  drought  we 
passed  through  the  gardens  of  Thomas  McMeekin, 
Esq.,  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill. 
The  gardens  and  grounds  are  situated  on  the 
crown  of  the  hill,  where  the  ground  drops  away  on 
three  sides.  It  is  thus  elevated  and  fully  exposed  to 
both  wind  and  sunshine,  but  unfortunately  the  rain 
is  comparatively  a  rare  visitor  in  summer,  but  partic¬ 
ularly  in  droughty  seasons  like  the  past.  The  closely- 
mown  grass  forms  a  close  covering  everywhere  now, 
having  become  thoroughly  established,  though 
rather  dry  and  gray  in  places  on  thejoccasion  of  our 
visit.  Mr.  A.  Wright,  the  gardener,  has  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  fine  lot  of  shrubbery, screen¬ 
ing  the  outskirts  of  the  ground  in  various  places. 
The  Rhododendrons  and  some  of  the  deciduous 
shrubs  were  feeling  the  drought  most,  but  probably 
nearly  all  will  pull  through. 

Lilies  are  freely  planted  in  many  of  the  planta¬ 
tions  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  where  crowding 
is  not  permitted,  but  all  are  accorded  the  necessary 
space  to  develop  their  natural  characteristics.  Several 
varieties  of  Lilium  speciosum  were  in  full  bloom,  in¬ 
cluding  the  finest  of  all  the  dark  ones,  namely,  L.  s, 
Melpomene.  Tea  Roses  were  also  flowering  freely. 
Elsewhere  we  came  across  beds  and  masses  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  planted  separately  or  in  mixture. 
A  combination  of  Aster  Amellus  and  yellow  eariy- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  was  very  fine,  but  would 
have  been  more  effective  if  rain  had  been  more 
liberal,  instead  of  absent  during  the  period  of 
flowering. 

The  Parterre. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  parte; re, 
situated  on  the  western  aspect  of  the  fine  mansion, 
still  comparatively  new  and  as  yet  quite  fresh  in 
appearance.  Being  surrounded  by  a  balustrade,  it 
looks  somewhat  formal,  but  is  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  the  architecture.  Nothing  elaborate  is 
attempted  in  the  way  of  bedding,  several  of  the  beds 
being  occupied  with  ornamental  shrubs,  so  that  the 
place  may  not  look  bare  even  in  the  winter.  Sum¬ 
mer  bedding  is  not  a  feature  of  any  part  of  the 
grounds,  except,  perhaps,  on  the  terrace,  not  seen  in 
the  picture. 

The  Conifers  in  the  immediate  foreground  fill  up 
what  was  originally  intended  for  a  gateway,  and 
consist  of  Cupressus  lawsoniana,  C.  1.  erecta  viridis, 
and  Golden  Irish  Yews.  Elsewhere  may  be  seen 
pyramidal  and  standard  Bays  in  tubs,  and  standard 
Hollies,  including  Ilex  aquifolium  perryana  or 
Perry's  Weeping  Holly.  The  Fiery  Thorn  (Cratae¬ 
gus  Pyracantha),  Cotoneaster  micropbylla,  and 
other  climbers  cover  parts  of  the  wall  of  the  man¬ 
sion.  A  fine  bed  of  hybrid  seedling  Lobelias  show 
a  considerable  number  of  varieties,  including  the 
typical  Queen  Victoria.  The  tall  Elm  on  the  right 
of  the  picture  is  like  a  "  city  built  on  a  hill,  for  it 
cannot  be  hid.”  It  is  really  a  giant  of  great  height, 
and  appears  in  nearly  every  view  of  the  grounds. 

The  Glasshouses. 

The  conservatory  is  situated  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  mansion  from  where  the  photograph  was  taken. 
It  is  kept  bright  with  flowering  plants  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  on  this  occasion  the  climbers  on  the 
roof  were  a  leading  feature,  including  Blue  Gums, 
Acacia  riceana,  the  drooping  sprays  of  which  were 
laden  with  buds ;  also  Cassia  corymbosa,  Solanum 
venustum,  laden  with  bloom ;  Fuchsia  Charming, 
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12  ft.  high ;  F.  Display,  rose,  shaded  violet ;  and  F. 
marginata,  a  light  variety.  A  fine  batch  of  Salvia 
splendens  on  the  shelves,  Mr.  Wright  humorously 
said,  "did  good  service  under  many  names. ’’ 

Leading  off  from  the  conservatory  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  Fern  rockwork,  sunk  below  the  ground  level  for 
about  three  parts  of  its  height.  Ferns,  Begonia 
Rex  in  variety,  &c.,  grow  luxuriantly  here.  On  the 
east  aspect  of  the  mansion  are  the  orchard  houses 
and  the  old  vineries.  The  fruits  in  the  former  were 
mostly  gathered,  but  the  Vines  were  mostly  in  full 
bearing.  The  Vines  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  yet  they 
bore  a  heavy  crop  of  bunches  just  then  ripe,  and  in 
many  cases  beautifully  finished  and  amber-tinted. 
The  young  Vines  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield 


fine  houses,  side  by  side  and  parallel,  but  all  con¬ 
nected  along  their  north  ends  by  means  of  a  corridor, 
behind  the  back  wall  of  which  are  the  stokeholes, 
bothies,  and  potting  benches,  so  that  plants  being  re¬ 
potted  need  not  be  taken  outside  at  all.  Everything 
here  is  always  spick  and  span,  and  never  without 
flowers  of  various  kinds  from  January  to  December. 
The  corridor  itself  is  always  interesting,  if  only  for 
the  great  variety  of  climbers,  some  or  other  of  which 
are  in  flower  at  all  times.  On  this  occasion,  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  were  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes, 
Bougainvillea  sanderiana,  Begonia  metallica  (.8  ft. 
high  by  6  ft.  wide),  and  Lasiandra  macrantha  (14 
ft.  high  and  8  ft.  wide),  both  the  latter  being  very 
floriferous. 

No.  7  is  practically  a  conservatory,  and  perennially 


Canham,  C.  oenanthum  superbum,  C.  grande,  C. 
chamberlainianum,  C.  leucorrhodum,  and  C.  Ash- 
burtoniae  expansum  Cooksonii,  the  best  form 
measuring  about  5J  in.  across  the  petals.  One 
scape  carried  twin  flowers,  the  dorsal  sepal  measur¬ 
ing  2§  in.  across.  Somewhat  curious  was  a  seedling 
Cypripedium,  having  a  variegated  scape,  the  colour 
running  through  one  of  the  petals.  C.  Mrs.  G. 
Botterill  is  another  of  Mr.  Wright’s  hybrids,  and  a 
very  pretty  one.  The  dorsal  sepal  had  a  dark  purple 
centre,  with  broad  white  margins.  The  lateral 
sepals  were  also  more  or  less  coloured. 

The  stove  is  always  filled  with  a  wealth  of  fine 
foliage  plants,  and  on  this  occasion  particularly 
noticeable  were  Anthurium  warocqueanum,  Cyano- 
phyllum  magnificum  and  Ananassa  saliva  variegata, 


The  Parterre,  Falkland  Park. 


Court,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  carried  many 
grand  bunches. 

The  propagating  pits  and  cool  Orchid  houses  are 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  principal  range,  and  here 
some  hundreds  of  seedling  hybrid  Orchids  were  un¬ 
dergoing  the  process  of  re-potting  into  thimbles  and 
thumb  pots,  the  compost  used  having  been  sterilised 
by  boiling  water  to  keep  down  weeds  of  the  lower 
orders  and  destroy  insects,  &c.  In  this  house  are 
many  interesting  foliage  plants,  including  Pellionia 
pulchra  and  P.  daveanana  in  fine  condition 

One  of  the  neighbouring  houses  contained  fine 
batches  of  Cyclamen,  twelve  months  old,  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Saintpaulia  ionantha,  all  in 
bloom.  Amongst  the  cool  Orchids  was  a  very  fine 
variety  of  Odontoglcssum  vulcanicum. 

The  principal  range,  almost  new,  consists  of  seven 


filled  with  hard  and  soft-wooded  greenhouse  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  Noticeable  at  this  time  were  large 
baskets  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  having  long, 
pendent  stems  of  the  beautifully  variegated  Nepeta 
Glechoma  variegata,  which  does  well  under  glass, 
though  a  hardy  British  plant.  A  pleasing  adjunct  to 
this  house  is  the  rockery,  fresh  with  Ferns,  and 
mixed  with  flowering  Orchids  in  spring  and  summer. 

Seasonable  Orchids  then  in  flower  in  the  next 
house  were  Cattleya  Loddigesii,  Pleione  Lagenaria, 
Odontoglossum  grande,  and  several  fine  varieties  of 
Laelia  pumila  of  the  recent  grand  importation. 

In  one  of  the  East  Indian  houses  were  many 
Cypripediums  in  bloom,  including  the  beautiful  C. 
Io  grande,  one  of  the  best  forms,  having  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  the  petals  richly  marked  with  black 
spots.  Well  known  and  fine  things  are  C,  Charles 


with  yellow  and  deep  red  edges.  Choice  flowering 
subjects  were  Dipladenia  hybrida,  Aeschynanthus 
speciosus  and  Ae.  lobbianus. 

In  a  cooler  house  close  by  were  fine  batches  of 
Bouvardias  from  root  cuttings,  Rivina  laevis,  in 
berry,  and  tall  plants  of  Begonia  President  Carnot, 
trained  to  the  roof  and  carrying  large  cymes  of  its 
showy  fruits  and  flowers.  Another  house  was  filled 
with  Tomatos  in  pots,  still  fruiting.  On  the  side 
shelves  was  the  variegated  and  hybrid  Campanula 
balchiniana,  and  a  fine  batch  of  Reinwardtia 
trigyna  for  winter  flowering.  Very  conspicuous 
elsewhere  was  the  edging  to  the  side  shelves  of  Cam¬ 
panula  isophylla  alba,  while  the  central  staging  was 
edged  with  the  golden  Creeping  Jenny,  and  the  red- 
berried  Fuchsia  procumbens. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  corridor  is  another  cool 
rockery,  with  dripping  fountains,  and  planted  with 
Begonia  Rex  and  choice  Ferns  in  great  variety. 
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SIDMOUTH. — November  10th. 

Though  not  one  of  the  largest,  this  is  certainly  one 
of  the  prettiest  shows  held  in  Devon,  and  this 
season’s  display  proved  quite  equal  to  that  of  former 
years.  We  have  only  to  mention  the  names  of  the 
Messrs.  Berwick  and  Colwill,  both  recent  prize- 
takers  at  the  Crystal  Palace  fruit  show,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  quality  of  the  Apples  and  Pears  put  up 
by  them,  both  having  magnificent  displays,  especially 
the  former,  whose  dishes  of  fruit  were  backed  up  by 
well-grown  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  comprising 
amongst  others  Western  King,  Yellow  Mme.  Carnot, 
and  M.  Chenon  de  Leche.  The  foliage  of  all  was 
decidedly  good,  and  in  a  stand  of  cut  blooms  in  the 
centre  of  the  group  at  the  front  were  Modesto,  a 
grand  yellow  of  perfect  form,  Sunstone,  G.  J.  War¬ 
ren,  or  yellow  Carnot  by  some,  and  Edith  Tabor, 
quite  a  telling  group  altogether. 

Plants. — Class  I.  was  for  the  best  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  to  occupy  half  a  circle  7  ft.  6  in. 
by  5  ft.  in  diameter,  quality  and  general  effect  to  be 
the  leading  features.  The  first  prize  lot  was  well 
ahead  of  the  other  competitors,  the  blooms  being 
good  and  the  arrangement  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  premier  position  was  taken  by  Mr.  W. 
Cross,  Nurseryman  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Colwill ;  third, 
Mr.  S.  J.  Garland.  The  next  class  was  of  similar 
size,  but  only  open  to  gentlemen's  gardeners  and 
amateurs.  Here,  the  Rev.  W.  Vickers  led  the  way, 
closely  followed  by  W.  J.  Finlayson,  Esq.  The  next 
class  was  for  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants,  space 
as  before  mentioned ;  but  only  two  collections  were 
staged,  T.  Kennett-Were,  Esq.,  taking  first  honours. 
Dr.  Leon  was  second.  In  Class  IV.,  for  six  Japanese 
in  pots,  distinct,  F.  Goss,  Esq.,  was  first;  Mrs. 
Stewart  Gordon  a  good  second  ;  and  Dr.  Leon,  third. 
In  Class  V.  a  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  six  dis¬ 
tinct  Chrysanthemums  grown  in  their  natural  state, 
and  not  disbudded.  Four  competed  here,  and 
three  of  the  lots  were  particularly  good.  The  lot 
that  ought  to  have  stood  second  was  disqualified ; 
several  of  the  shoots  evidently  showed  signs  that 
some  of  the  buds  had  been  removed.  The  first  place 
was  taken  by  Mrs.  Stewart  Gordon ;  J.  M.  Miller, 
Esq.,  second  ;  and  T.  Kenneth-Were,  Esq. .third.  For 
the  best  specimen  plant  of  Chrysanthemum,  J.  M. 
Miller,  Esq.,  was  easily  first  with  a  well-grown 
plant ;  the  second  falling  to  Dr.  Leon. 

Cut  Blooms. — The  class  for  eight  trebles  of 
Japanese,  with  long  stems,  on  a  table  5  ft.  by  3  ft., 
brought  three  entries,  the  first  prize  going  to  T. 
Kennett-Were,  Esq.,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Cross, 
Nurseryman.  Class  VIII.  was  for  the  best  twelve 
blooms,  distinct,  and  some  capital  stuff  was  staged 
here,  the  Rev.  H.  Clements  taking  first,  followed  by 
by  T.  Kennett-Were, Esq.  Mr.  G.  H.  Churchill  was 
third.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  here  to  Mr. 
R.  Tucker.  Mr.  Cross  was  first  for  the  best  six 
yellow  blooms,  Mr.  Churchill  coming  second.  For 
the  best  six  mixed  blooms  the  Rev.  H.  Clements  led 
the  way,  with  Mr.  Churchill  next.  The  class  for  six 
whites  found  Mr.  Cross  placed  first,  and  Mr. 
Churchill  second.  For  six  blooms,  two  varieties, 
there  was  only  one  exhibitor,  Mr.  Cross,  who  well  won 
the  prize  ;  and  also  took  first  for  twelve  blooms,  hav¬ 
ing  no  opposition  here  either.  For  the  best  cut  bloom 
in  the  show,  J.  M.  Miller,  Esq.,  was  placed  first  with 
an  excellent  bloom  of  Australie.  Three  competed 
here. 

In  the  class  for  table  decorations,  for  ladies  only, 
six  competed,  each  table  being  well  done,  and  a 
great  advancement  on  previous  years.  Miss  Cross 
took  the  premier  award,  Miss  Slee  taking  second 
place,  with  Mrs.  Colwill  third  for  a  very  light 
arrangement,  but  deficient  in  greenery.  For  six 
table  plants,  T.  Kennett-Were,  Esq.,  was  first ;  Mr. 
Cross,  second.  For  six  Primulas,  J.  M.  Miller,  Esq., 
had  the  best  lot.  The  class  for  six  Cyclamen  only 
brought  one  exhibitor  in  Mr.  Cross,  who  was  placed 
first.  Mr.  Gordon  took  first  for  six  pots  of  Violets 
in  bloom  ;  and  J.  M.  Miller,  Esq.,  was  second  ;  both 
exhibits  were  good,  and  by  name  Marie  Louise 
Fruit. — As  before  mentioned  the  Apples  and 
Pears  made  a  grand  show,  being  highly  coloured  and 
of  uniform  size  throughout.  The  principal  prize- 
takers  here  were  Messrs.  J.  Clarke,  J.  Colwill,  R. 
Beavis,  J.  M.  Miller,  W.  Vickers,  Rev.  H.  Clements, 
Dr.  Leon,  and  Rev.  P.  Woolcombe.  Only  one  dish 


of  Grapes  was  shown,  and  this  by  T.  Kennett-Were, 
Esq.,  the  variety  being  Gros  Colman. 

Vegetables. — For  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties 
Mr.  J.  Gordon  was  first,  followed  by  J.  M.  Miller, 
Esq.,  and  General  Hunt.  For  a  collection  of  six 
varieties  of  Potatos  Messrs.  G.  H.  Churchill,  J. 
Wattley  and  W.  G.  Wattley  stand  in  the  order  given. 
Mr.  Croft  took  first  in  each  instance  for  a  dish  of 
Tomatos,  single  fruit,  and  for  a  dish  shown  in 
bunches.  For  nine  varieties  of  Potatos  Mr.  W.  G. 
Wattley  took  first  honours,  a  silver  hot-water  jug, 
Mr.  J.  Colwill  coming  second. 

For  the  best  amateur  horticultural  exhibit  in  the 
show  Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons,  seedsmen,  South¬ 
ampton,  give  a  Silver  Medal  and  Certificate  for  the 
prize,  Mr.  S.  J.  Earland  winning  this  for  his  praise¬ 
worthy  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  Class  I.  The 
second,  a  Bronze  Medal,  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Churchill  for  excellent  cut  blooms  shown  in  Classes 
II.,  III.,  V.  and  VI.  respectively;  and  the  third 
prize,  a  Certificate,  is  taken  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Goss  for  his 
half-a-dozen  J aps.  in  pots  in  Class  IV.  Mr.  Reynolds, 
Sidbury;  Mr.  Mayne,  Bicton ;  Mr.  UDderdown, 
Escot ;  and  Mr.  Pragnell,  Sherborne  Castle,  judged 
the  exhibits. 

BECCLES. — November  10th  and  11th. 

The  annual  show  inaugurated  by  the  Beccles  and 
District  Chrysanthenum  and  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Beccles,  Suffolk.  Prizes 
were  offered  in  a  long  list  of  classes  for  pot  plants 
and  cut  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums,  miscellaneous 
plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  Many  of  the  classes 
were  open,  and  the  others  were  set  apart  for  amateurs 
and  cottagers. 

The  pot  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  were  not  quite 
so  good  as  last  year,  with  the  exceptions  of  the 
exhibit  of  Mr.  E.  Masters,  who  took  the  leading 
prizes  for  Japanese,  reflexed,  and  pompon  Chrys¬ 
anthemums.  He  also  had  the  best  standards  and 
the  best  single  plant. 

The  Misses  Fowler  staged  the  best  24  Japanese 
blooms,  which  were  very  fine  and  added  greatly  to 
the  effect  of  the  show  and  the  delight  of  the  visitors. 
Other  first  prize  takers  in  the  cut  bloom  section  were 
Messrs.  E.  Masters,  N.  H.  Bacoo,  and  R.  Howell, 
the  first  named  being  the  most  successful. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  classes  added  considerably 
to  the  interest  of  show.  The  greater  number  of  the 
first  prizes  were  taken  by  Sir  R.  Beauchamp.  Other 
leading  winners  were  the  Misses  Fowler,  Messrs.  N. 
H.  Bacon,  A.  Woods,  and  W.  G.  Cross.  A  fine 
display  of  fruit  and  vegetables  (not  for  competition), 
was  made  by  Mr.  Butters  of  Gillingham  Hall  Gar¬ 
dens. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  G.  W.  Musk  (gardener  to 
Lord  de  Ramsey) ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Eden  (gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Stradbroke);  and  Mr.  H.  Fisher  (gardener  to 
Sir  Hugh  Adair). 


BURY  ST.  EDMONDS. — November  10th  and  nth. 

The  annual  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  Bury  and 
West  Suffolk  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  well 
patronised.  The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  not 
quite  equal  to  those  of  last  year,  but  the  cut  flowers, 
both  Japanese  and  incurved,  were  excellent  in  every 
way.  The  floral  decorations,  as  far  as  Chrysanth¬ 
emums  were  concerned,  were  also  a  distinct  feature  of 
the  show,  which  on  the  whole  was  considered  to  be  a 
very  fine  one. 

The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  that 
shown  by  Mr.  A.  Bishop,  gardener  to  R.  Burrell, 
Esq.,  Westley  Hall,  which  was  semicircular  in  form 
and  arranged  in  a  space  12  ft.  by  6  ft.  He  was 
followed  by  G.  Milner  Gibson-Cullum,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  B.  Marks),  and  G.  A.  Partridge,  Esq.> 
respectively.  The  latter  came  to  the  front  for  a 
miscellaneous  group ;  and  was  followed  by  E.  W. 
Lake,  Esq. 

The  class  for  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct 
brought  some  fine  material,  and  the  leading  award 
was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Ipswich.  Lord  de 
Ramsey  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Musk)  took  the  second 
place,  but  came  to  the  front  for  twenty-four  blooms, 
distinct.  Mr.  J.  Watts  had  the  best  twelve  varieties, 
the  best  six  of  one  variety,  and  also  the  best  bloom  in 
the  show. 

In  the  incurved  classes  the  lead  for  twelve  varieties 
was  taken  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Booth,  who  was  followed  by 
Mr.  J.  Watts.  For  six  blooms  of  one  variety  the 


order  was  reversed.  Mr.  J.  Watts  likewise  had  the 
best  incurved  bloom  in  the  show. 

Classes  were  also  instituted  for  cut  blooms  of 
decorative  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  first  prize  for 
three  sprays  each  of  six  varieties  was  taken  by  Mr. 
B.  Marks,  gardener  to  G.  Milner  Gibson-Cullum, 
Esq.,  Hardwicke  Hall.  The  second  place  was 
secured  by  E.  W.  Lake,  Esq.,  and  the  third  by  Mr. 
E.  Manning,  gardener  to  G.  A.  Partridge,  Esq.  Mr. 
B.  Marks  again  came  to  the  front  for  a  similar 
number  of  single  Chrysanthemums,  and  for  twelve 
Chrysanthemum  blooms. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hooper  had  the  best  arrangement  of 
foliage  and  berries.  The  class  for  decorations  suitable 
for  a  dinner  table,  8  ft.  by  4  ft.,  caused  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest,  owing  to  the  close  contest 
between  the  two  best  exhibits.  Finally  the  first 
award  went  to  Miss  E.  M.  Lawrence.  Mr.  H. 
Rogers,  gardener  to  Lord  Rendlesham,  Rendlesham 
Hall,  was  placed  second,  but  not  a  few  horticulturists 
considered  that  his  excellent  decorations  and  choice 
fruits  should  have  taken  the  premier  position.  Five 
prizes  were  awarded  in  this  class. 

For  a  collection  of  six  varieties  of  fruit,  the  leading 
place  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Rogers,  followed  by  E. 

J.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  and  Lord  Ellesmere,  in  this 
order.  Other  first  prize  winners  for  fruit  were  Lord 
de  Ramsey,  E.  J.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  E.  Dresden,  Esq., 
and  Lord  Rendlesham.  The  R.H.S.  classification  of 
fruits  was  adopted  here.  The  best  collection  of 
fifteen  kinds  of  vegetables,  shown  in  trays  5  ft.  by  3  ft., 
was  shown  by  Lord  Rendlesham. 

Amongst  the  exhibits  of  fruit,  dessert  and  culinary 
Apples  and  dessert  and  stewing  Pears  were  very 
prominent  features  of  the  show.  Vegetables  were  in 
as  good  form  as  they  have  ever  been  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  A  large  number  of  classes  were  set  apart 
for  members,  and  others  for  amateurs.  Earl  Cadogan, 

K. G.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Davidson),  Culford  Hall, 
exhibited  a  magnificent  group  of  plants  not  for 
competition,  but  which  enhanced  the  appearance  of 
the  show  considerably. 

E.  W.  Lake,  Esq.,  the  president,  and  Mr.  W. 
Norton,  the  hon.  secretary,  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  the  show. 

DALKEY. — November  11th. 

The  tenth  annual  show  of  the  Dalkey  Society,  which 
is  affiliated  with  the  N.C.S.,  was  held  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms  attached  to  the  Town  Hall,  Dalkey, 
and  a  most  meritorious  collection  was  got  together. 

Captain  G.  J.  Gould  (gardener,  Mr.  Thos.  Finn), 
carried  off  the  Cup  and  prize  for  six  plants  in  bloom, 
the  R.H.S.  of  Ireland  Medal,  and  the  prize  for  three 
plants  in  bloom,  the  first  prize  for  six  plants  in 
bloom,  and  second  for  twelve  blooms,  six  Japanese 
and  six  incurved.  This  last  class  was  a  very  tight 
contest,  Capt.  Gould's  lot  getting  only  one  point  less 
than  that  sent  by  H.  Du  Cros,  Esq.  Australian 
Gold  was  wonderfully  well  grown.  Two  special 
prizes,  given  to  exhibitors  from  Killiney  or  Bally- 
brack  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Clifford  Lloyd  and 
G.  C.  Ashlin  in  that  order.  Mr.  Lloyd  carried  off 
first  for  six  blooms  of  Edwin  Molyneux,  first  for 
Japanese  bloom  with  foliage,  first  for  six  Japanese, 
first  for  six  incurved,  showing  Empress  of  India, 
second  for  six  incurved  blooms, three  varieties,  second 
for  six  Japanese  blooms,  cut  with  foliage  ;  and  second 
for  twelve  blooms,  six  of  each,  in  three  varieties. 
In  this  class  Lord  Plunket  was  first,  thus  securing 
the  N.C.S.  Certificate. 

Col.  The  Hon.  C.  F.  Crichton  took  the  cup  and 
first  prize  for  six  Japanese  or  incurved  blooms  in 
three  varieties,  and  second  for  twenty-four  Japanese 
blooms.  Mr.  C.  S.  Spear  added  to  his  Dublin 
triumph  by  securing  first  for  six  different  varieties  of 
Japanese  blooms,  cut  with  foliage ;  first  for  the 
great  class  of  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  ;  second 
for  six  Japanese  or  reflexed  blooms  in  three  varieties, 
and  second  for  six  Japanese  blooms,  any  one  colour 
excepting  white.  G.  C.  Ashlin,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
M.  Reilly),  also  a  Dublin  prize-taker,  here  took  first 
prize  and  the  N.C.S.  certificate  for  six  incurved 
blooms  in  at  least  three  varieties,  and  second  for 
six  Japanese,  all  one  variety. 

Reginald  T.  Harris,  Esq,,  M.A  ,  of  Saintbury, 
Killiney,  who  acted  as  hon.  secretary,  secured 
second  for  the  Japanese  bloom  cut  with  its  foliage; 
he  was  the  only  exhibitor  for  a  single  plant  in  bloom  ; 
he  took  the  silver  medal  of  the  N.C.S.  for  six  Japa¬ 
nese  in  three  varieties, first  for  three  Japanese  blooms, 
each  different ;  and  second  for  twelve  bunches  of  cut 
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pompons  or  Anemone  pompons.  For  first  in  this 
class  Mrs.  G.  J.  Gould  was  successful,  her  blooms 
and  foliage  of  “  Elsie  Walker  ”  and  "  Marie  Stuart  ” 
being  very  well  produced,  and  entitling  her  to  the 
Silver  Medal  pre  tnied  by  the  secretary’s  father. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Ferguson  took  first  for  his  stand  of 
twelve  blooms,  six  each  Japanese  and  incurved.  P. 
A.  H.  Shaw,  Esq.,  was  first  for  three  Anemone 
blooms,  each  different  (this  is  a  familiar  expression 
here)  and  second  for  three  Japanese  blooms,  again 
each  different. 

The  entries  for  fruit  were  very  few.  Captain 
Gould  led  with  the  best  dish  of  Tomatos,  and  was 
second  to  W.  J.  Bramley,  Esq.,  with  his  three  dishes 
of  Apples. 

There  was  only  one  class  for  vegetables.  G.  C. 
Ashlin,  Esq.,  scored  first  for  the  prize  offered  by 
Messrs.  M.  Rowan,  of  Dublin,  Captain  Gould  being 
second. 


GRASSENDALE  AND  AIGBURTH. — 

November  12  th. 

This  show  was  held  in  the  Parish  Rooms  and  was 
fully  equal  to  its  predecessors,  the  arrangements 
being  well  carried  out  in  the  small  space  at  command- 

For  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants 
filling  forty  square  feet,  Mrs.  Duncan  (gardener,  Mr. 
F.  Keightley),  was  the  winner  with  good  flowers, 
brightened  by  Palms  and  Crotons.  For  three  staked 
Chrysanthemums  and  single  plant  the  same  exhibitor 
won  in  each  class. 

Cut  blooms  were  well  represented.  In  the  class 
for  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved,  distinct, 
(which  was  enhanced  in  interest  by  the  fine  Silver 
Challenge  Cup  presented  by  A.  L.  Jones,  Esq.)  Mr. 
J.  Heaton,  gardener  to  R.  P.  Houston,  Esq  ,  M.P., 
the  winner  of  the  Liverpool  Challenge  Vase,  con¬ 
tinued  his  success,  so  winning  two  handsome  pieces 
of  silver  during  the  week.  His  flowers  were,  J apanese, 
Mme.  Gus.  Henry,  Jas.  Brookes,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Palmer, 
Pride  of  Exmouth,  Australie,  Edith  Tabor,  Mme. 
Carnot,  M.  J.  Jones,  Graphic,  Australian  Gold, 
N.C.S.  Jubilee,  and  Lady  Ridgeway;  incurved, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  John  Lambert,  John  Salter,  Lord 
Alcester,  Robert  Petfield,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lady 
Isabel,  Queen  of  England,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggis, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Perle  Dauphinoise,  and  Violet 
Tomlin.  Mr.  W.  Whittle,  gardener  to  G.  Allan,  Esq., 
last  year's  winner,  was  second. 

For  six  incurved  and  six  Japanese  Mr.  E.  Sherlock, 
gardener  to  E.  Edmonson,  Esq.,  won  with  good 
flowers;  Mr.  A.  Randall,  gardener  to  A.  L.  Jones, 
Esq.,  was  second.  For  six  each  incurved  and 
Japanese,  and  three  incurved  and  three  Japanese,  Mr. 
Heaton  outdistanced  all  the  competitors,  gaining 
first  prize  in  each  of  the  three  classes.  For  six 
Japanese  with  long  stems  and  their  own  foliage,  Mr. 
T.  Ankers,  gardener  to  W.  Bowring,  Esq.,  won  with  a 
pretty  lot. 

For  two  Palms  in  8-in.  pots,  Mr.  F.  Keightley 
staged  the  best,  Mr.  A.  Randall  securing  first 
honours  for  the  single  one.  For  a  Fern,  Mr.  J. 
Heaton  won  with  a  good  Davallia  mooreana.  For 
one  Orchid,  Mr.  F.  Keightley  was  foremost  with 
Cattleya  labiata.  For  six  pots  of  Roman  Hya¬ 
cinths  Mr.  J.  Kelly  had  the  best ;  and  for  a  like  class 
of  Messrs.  Clibran  &  Sons’  bulbs,  Mr,  G.  Lead- 
beater,  gardener  to  J.  Davey,  Esq.,  was  the  winner. 
Mr.  C.  Sherlock  had  the  best  four  Primulas ;  four 
table  plants,  Mr.  H.  Heaton  ;  six  Cyclamen,  Mr. 
Kelly ;  and  for  the  most  tastefully  arranged  3  ft. 
basket  (prizes  given  by  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons) 
Mr.  F.  Keightley  was  the  successful  competitor, 
having  fresh  greenery  with  nice  Cattleya  labiata, 
Oncidiums,  &c. 

Fruit  was  well  contested,  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  R. 
Dickinson  being  first  and  second  for  black  Grapes ; 
Mr.  R.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  G.  Leadbeater  for  white, 
both  staging  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  For  four  dishes 
dessert  Pears,  Mr.  Kelly  won  with  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Beurre  Diel,  Marie  Louise,  and  Beurre 
Clairgeau  ;  the  same  exhibitor  won  for  the  single  dish 
with  Marie  Louise ;  Mr.  Keightley  took  the  lead  for 
the  stewing  variety  with  Beurre  Bachelier.  For  four 
dishes  dessert  Apples  Mr.  G.  Leadbeater  secured  the 
leading  honour  with  Baumann's  RedWinterReinnette, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and  Blenheim 
Orange.  For  the  single  dish  Mr.  Leadbeater  won 
with  Orange  Pearmain.  For  four  dishes  culinary 
Apples,  Mr.  Kelly  was. again  successful  with  Winter 
Hawthornden,  Alfriston,  Lord  Suffield,  and  Eclinville; 


Mr.  Rustard,  second.  For  the  single  dish  Mr.  F. 
Field  had  the  best  with  Alfriston. 

For  eight  varieties  of  vegetables  (prizes  given  by 
Mr.  T.  Whalley,  Liverpool),  Messrs.  G.  Leadbeater, 
A.  Randall,  and  F.  Field  were  placed  as  named, 
Tomatos,  Cauliflowers,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  being 
good  in  the  leading  lot. 

The  staging  and  arrangements  were  ably  carried 
out  by  Mr.  R.  Fawkes  and  his  committee. 


BELFAST. — November  15 th  and  16 th. 

(Concluded  from  Supplement,  p.  iv.) 

Vegetables. — Competition  was  very  keen  in  this 
department.  Mr.  J.  McLennan,  Castle  Boro,  took 
first  for  a  fine  collection  of  vegetables,  twelve  sorts, 
first  for  six  Parsnips,  first  for  dish  of  twelve  round 
table  Potatos,  second  for  six  Onions,  first  for  twelve 
varieties  of  Potatos,  second  for  twelve  Artichokes, 
and  third  for  dish  of  twelve  long  Potatos. 

Mr.  Edward  Duffin,  gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  MacNaughten,  Runkerry,  Bushmills,  took  first 
for  collection  of  six  sorts  of  vegetables,  third  for  six 
red  Celery,  first  for  dish  of  Mushrooms,  and  first  for 
two  Cucumbers.  Mr.  McKellar’s  lucky  star  was 
again  in  evidence,  for  he  took  first  for  six  Onions. 

Mr.  Peter  McHaffie  also  scored  in  this  department, 
taking  first  for  six  Leeks,  third  for  collection  of 
twelve  sorts  of  vegetables,  first  for  six  sticks  of  white 
Celery,  first  for  six  sticks  of  red  Celery,  first  for  four 
Cauliflowers,  third  for  six  Parsnips,  second  for  six 
Beet,  second  for  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  third  for 
twelve  Artichokes. 

Mr.  Mitchison,  from  Mullaboden,  took  first  for 
twelve  long  Potatos,  and  first  for  six  varieties  of 
Potatos. 

A  good  collection  of  Hertfordshire  fruit  was  sent 
by  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  of  Sawbridgeworth. 


BRIGHTON  AND  SUSSEX. — November  15th  and  1 6th. 
The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  in  connection  with 
the  above  took  place  in  the  Dome  and  Corn  Ex¬ 
change,  Brighton,  on  November  15th  and  16th, 
when  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides  the  show  was  the 
finest  ever  held  in  Brighton. 

The  groups  were  numerous  and  well  arranged, 
there  being  eighteen  in  all,  which  formed  a  grand 
feature  of  the  show.  They  were  arranged  in  semi¬ 
circles  around  the  spacious  room.  The  tables  of 
plants,  fruit,  and  cut  blooms  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  building.  There  are  few  towns  so  fortunate  as 
Brighton  in  the  way  of  having  suitable  buildings  for 
holding  a  show,  for,  in  addition  to  the  large  room 
known  as  the  Corn  Exchange,  there  is  the  Dome, 
which  is  capable  of  accommodating  several  thousands 
of  people.  Those  who  know  these  buildings  well 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  grand  display  made,  and 
it  would  not  appear  by  the  grand  exhibits  at  Brighton 
that  standards,  pyramids,  and  dwarf-trained  plants 
had  gone  out  of  date  or  were  on  the  decline,  as  there 
were  no  less  than  one  hundred  plants  staged,  which 
made  quite  a  feature  in  the  Dome,  where  they  were 
tastefully  arranged.  Cut  blooms  in  the  various 
classes  were  well  competed  for,  both  on  the  show 
boards  and  in  vases,  while  such  things  as  Primulas, 
berried  plants,  and  others  suitable  for  decorative 
purposes  were  shown  in  abundance. 

In  addition  to  the  competitive  groups,  there  were 
numerous  exhibits  not  for  competition,  and  these  of 
themselves  were  quite  worthy  of  a  visit  to  the  show. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  was  that  arranged  by 
Messrs.  Balchin  &  Sons,  Hassocks,  which  occupied 
the  centre  portion  of  one  end  of  the  building,  on 
either  side  of  which  were  arranged  groups  of  Orchids 
and  other  miscellaneous  exhibits  from  various  per¬ 
sons.  That  on  the  left  was  composed  of  Cattleyas 
and  other  choice  plants  set  up  by  Mr.  Harper, 
gardener  to  E.  A.  Tucker,  Esq.,  of  Vernon  Lodge, 
and  was  very  fine.  So  also  were  the  samples  of 
Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  shown  by  Mr.  Garnett, 
gardener  to  J.  J.  Fletcher,  Eiq.,  Mount  Harry, 
Preston. 

Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  of  Crawley,  put  up  a  grand 
exhibit  of  fruit,  which  occupied  a  table  which  ran 
the  whole  width  of  the  building. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  exhibits  in  the  show 
was  that  of  Messrs.  G.  W.  Piper  &  Sons,  of  Uck- 
field,  which  consisted  of  Roses  of  various  tints 
arranged  in  vases.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  such  a 
display  is  seen  so  late  in  the  season. 

On  the  whole  this  society  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  excellent  show  they  had,  also  on  the  takings 
at  the  door,  the  building  being  crowded  in  the 


afternoon  of  the  first  day  with  the  principal  people 
residing  in  the  town. 


BIRKENHEAD  ASSOCIATION. — November  16 th 
and  17  th. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  plants,  fruits  and  Chry¬ 
santhemums  was  held  in  Grange  Road,  Birkenhead. 
The  entries,  although  somewhat  fewer  than  last  year, 
were  fresh  and  bright. 

Cut  blooms  were  good,  the  chief  class  being  for 
twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved,  distinct  varie¬ 
ties,  the  first  prize  being  a  silver  cup  presented  by 
Mrs.  Stitt,  for  which  three  lots  were  staged.  E. 
Ellis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davies),  won  this 
important  prize  with  Japanese  Ella  Curtis,  General 
Roberts,  Australie,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Rosette, 
Viviand  Morel,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Mutual  Friend, 
Lady  Ridgeway,  Chas.  Davis,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks, 
Mathew  Hodson,  and  Yellow  Carnot.  His  incurves 
were  a(very  strong  lot, and  included  Topaze  Orientale, 
Miss  D.  Foster,  Ma  Perfection  (fine),  Lady  Isabel, 
Madame  Ferlat,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Bynum  Schiltges, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Golden  Empress,  RenaDula,  Harold 
Wells,  and  Mrs.  R.  C  Kingston.  C.  J.  Procter,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Williams),  was  second  with  less 
weighty  blooms,  J.  H.  Ismay  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Neish),  taking  the  third  award. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Davies  won 
with  good  blooms,  especially  of  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer, 
G.  C.  Schwabe,  and  Viviand  Morel.  The  second 
and  third  prizes  were  allotted  as  in  the  former  class. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  incurves,  distinct,  Mr. 
Davies  again  oocupied  the  coveted  position  with  a 
good  stand.  Messrs.  Neish  &  Williams  were  second 
and  third  respectively. 

In  the  local  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr. 
Davies  was  again  to  the  fore,  and  W.  H.  Jones,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Broady),  second,  and  Mr.  J. 
Williams  third. 

For  twelve  incurves,  distinct,  there  were  five 
competitors.  The  prize  winners  were  Messrs.  J. 
Davies,  E.  Broady,  and  W.  Thomas,  as  named. 

Six  Japanese  varieties  were  best  shown  by  G.  R. 
Clover,  Esq,  (gardener,  Mr.  P.  Barber).  R.  R. 
Anderson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Evans),  and  G. 
Webster,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Brown),  were  the 
second  and  third  prize  takers. 

For  the  same  number  of  incurved  varieties  E.  C. 
Da  Wolf,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Laird),  and  Mr.  P. 
Barber  were  adjudged  first  and  second. 

Mr.  E.  Neil  won  for  six  Japanese  in  a  class  for 
single-handed  gardeners. 

For  those  who  had  never  won  a  prize  Mr.  J .  Hughes 
was  successful,  both  for  six  Japanese  and  six 
incurves. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  of  semi-circular 
form,  occupying  70  sq.  ft.,  for  which  a  Silver 
Challenge  Cup  was  given  in  addition  to  the  first  prize 
by  C. Gatehouse,  Esq. .only  one  exhibit  was  staged,  but 
that  an  excellent  one,  by  E.  R.  Laird,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  S.  E.  Haines),  who  had  fresh,  large  blooms  in 
6-in.  pots,  every  plant  being  named  with  small,  neat 
labels  placed  under  each  bloom.  Ferns  and  Palms 
were  employed  for  a  margin. 

One  untrained  Chrysanthemum  brought  W. 
Laird,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  W.  Totty),  to  the 
front  with  a  well  flowered  Viviand  Morel;  Mr.  W. 
Thomas  being  second,  with  the  same  variety. 

Fruit  in  most  classes  was  of  a  high  class.  For 
four  dishes,  Mrs.  Paterson  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Ferguson),  won  easily  with  Alicante  Grapes,  Ribston 
Pippin  Apples  and  Grosse  Calebasse  Pears  ;  W.  E. 
King,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  Leominster,  was 
second. 

For  two  bunches  black  Grapes,  D.  Wilson,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  T.  Reid),  won  with  large  bunches  of 
Barbarossa;  C.  Gatehouse,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
May),  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Ferguson,  third,  both 
with  the  same  variety. 

Two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  won  first  for  Mr. 
Reid,  who  had  Trebbiano ;  R.  Hobson,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  M.  Clary),  was  second,  with  Muscat 
of  Alexandria. 

First  for  eight  dishes  of  culinary  Apples,  Mr.  J. 
Davis  won  with  a  grand  lot— Tower  of  Glamis, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Blenheim  Orange,  Hanwell  Souring, 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Catshead,  Mere  de  Menage 
and  Twenty  Ounce  being  the  sorts  ;  second  came  W. 
Morgan,  Esq.,  Leominster. 

With  the  single  dish  W.  Morgan,  Esq.  was  first ; 
and  Messrs.  H.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  J.  Davis,  second 
and  third  respectively. 
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Six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  were  best  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Davis,  with  Ribston  Pippin,  Keddleton  Pip¬ 
pin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  Pippins,  Blen¬ 
heim  Orange,  and  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  all  of  splen¬ 
did  colour;  W.  Morgan,  Esq.,  was  second  ;  and  John 
Lee,  Esq.,  third. 

For  the  single  dish,  Mr.  J.  Davis  won  with  Ribston 
Pippin;  Mr.  S.  E.  Haines  being  second  ;  and  Mr.  H. 
May,  third,  with  the  same  variety. 

For  the  single  dish  of  ripe  Pears,  Mr.  H. 
Reynolds  won  with  Doyenne  du  Comice;  Mr  J. 
Parkinson  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Walker,  third. 

In  the  local  classes  for  four  dishes  culinary 
Apples,  Messrs.  J.  Lee,  J.  Williams,  and  H.  Reynolds, 
were  placed  as  named.  For  the  single  dish  Messrs. 
Lee  and  Williams  were  first  and  second  with 
Bramley's  Seedling  and  Warner’s  King.  The 
premier  four  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  came  from  Mr. 
J.  Lee ;  Mr.  S.  E.  Haines  was  second. 

The  leading  exhibit  of  four  dishes  ripe  Pears  was 
staged  by  Mr.  H.  Reynolds,  who  won  with  good 
Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurre  Clairgeau 
and  Beurre  Diel ;  G.  W.  Alsop,  Esq.,  was  second. 
For  the  single  dish,  Mr.  H.  Reynolds  was  first,  with 
Doyenne  du  Comice  ;  and  Mr.  S  E.  Haines,  second. 

Special  exhibits  for  which  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  granted  included  one  from  Mr.  W.  Henderson, 
Oxton,  who  had  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  Palms, 
and  foliage  plants  fringed  with  white  Primulas  and 
wreaths.  Also  one  from  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons, 
Aigburtb,  who  put  up  a  charming  bank  of  Cyclamen. 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  sent  collection  of  Apples 
and  a  very  meritorious  display  of  cut  Dahlias.— R. 
G.  W.  Woolton. 


MANCHESTER. — November  ijth,  18 th  and  igth. 
The  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of 
Manchester’s  show  has  with  one  bound  leaped  from  an 
exhibition  of  humble  fame  to  one  of  the  foremost 
rank.  Undoubtedly  this  to  a  considerable  extent  has 
been  through  the  generous  aid  of  the  President,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.,  who  has  presented 
a  magnificent  cup,  valued  at  £25,  to  be  competed  for 
in  open  competition.  This  stimulus  and  are-arranged 
Schedule  with  a  most  commodious  room  was  suffi¬ 
cient  even  to  attract  an  exhibition  to  surprise  the 
members  of  the  executive  themselves,  for  many 
exhibits  arrived  without  due  notice,  which  gave 
Messrs.  Upjohn  and  Paul,  the  competent  stagers, 
considerable  unnecessary  trouble.  It  would  be  well 
for  exhibitors  not  for  competition  to  take  a  note  of 
warning,  or  at  future  shows  they  may  be  told  that  all 
available  space  has  been  allotted. 

St.  James’s  Hall  is  conveniently  situated  and  a 
most  desirable  room  for  an  extensive  show,  and, 
another  most  important  feature,  has  a  good  light 
throughout. 

Mr.  P.  Weathers,  the  courteous  curator  and 
secretary,  has  undoubtedly  the  grit  to  plan  a  great 
show  and  to  secure  the  exhibitors  for  the  same,  for 
not  only  have  competitors  accepted  his  invitation, 
but  non-competitive  groups  were  strong  in  number 
and  of  high  excellence  in  quality. 

Competitive  Exhibits. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Pots. — For  the  circular 
group  of  plants,  arranged  for  effect,  in  not  less  than 
80  sq.  ft.,  T.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  Esq  ,  Cheadle, 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Roderick),  won  the  premier  award 
with  a  very  effective  group  about  15  ft.  in  diameter 
with  a  centre  of  good  blooms  surmounted  with  a  fine, 
graceful  Palm,  Phoenix  rupicola.  The  margin  was 
of  raised  points  of  highly-coloured  Crotons  and 
graceful  Palms,  the  ground  work  of  smaller  foliage 
plants  and  ferns,  the  whole  forming  a  pleasing  group, 
but  wanting  in  a  decided  margin  and  a  more  liberal 
clothing  of  base.  The  second  prize  fell  to  James 
Walker,  Esq.,  Newton  Heath  (gardener,  Mr. 
Horrocks),  with  a  smaller  but  heavier  and 
closer  group,  good  blooms  winning  the  prize. 
This  would  have  been  improved  had  the  centre 
been  raised.  Miss  Lord,  Ashton-on-Mersey  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  G.  Wilkes),  came  in  third  with  a 
similar  combination  to  the  first  prize  group. 

Nine  large  flowered  Chrysanthemums  were  best 
shown  by  G.  H.  Gaddum,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Bradburn),  Didsbury,  who  had  grand  specimens  of 
Duchess  of  Fife,  splendid  deep  blooms  ;  Viviant 
Morel,  grand ;  Charles  Davis,  fresh  and  large ;  and 
Chas.  Curtis,  deep.  Second  came  Thos.  Harker, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Mulloy),  Withington,  with 
creditable  plants. 

For  six  Japanese,  Mr.  W.  Bradburn  again  won 


with  heavily  flowered  plants.  Second  was  Mr. 
Mulloy,  and  third,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith  led  the  way  for  six  Pompons,  with 
very  heavily  flowered  plants,  Lord  Mayor,  Soeur 
Melaine,  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  being  extra  fine. 
Mr.  Bradburn  was  second,  and  Mr.  Mulloy,  third. 

Cut  Blooms. — The  entries  for  this  section  were 
of  a  most  satisfactory  character.  For  the  twenty- 
four  incurved,  in  not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  there 
were  nine  entries,  the  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip 
(gardener,  Mr.  Crooks),  Droitwich,  having  the  per- 
mier  stand,  possibly  the  best  in  the  show.  Madame 
Ferlat,  Topaze  Orientale,  Duchess  of  Fife,  W. 
Tunnington,  Chas.  Curtis,  Miss  V.  Foster.  Mdlle. 
Lucie  Faure,  Golden  Empress,  Empress  of  India, 
Egyptian,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Mrs.  Colman,  Brookleigh 
Gem,  Geo.  Haigh,  and  Queen  of  England  were 
the  best.  E.  Behrens,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  West). 
Whitchurch,  H.  Tate,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C. 
Osborne),  Liverpool,  and  Messrs.  Foster,  Havant, 
took  the  three  remaining  prizes  in  the  order  named. 

For  twelve  incurved,  distinct,  Messrs.  Foster,  Mr. 
Crooks,  and  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Lees),  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet,  were  placed  as 
named.  Duchess  of  Fife,  Madame  Ferlat,  and 
Dorothy  Foster  in  the  first  lot  being  good. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  Japanese,  in  not  less 
than  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  T.  Vallis,  Chippenham, 
held  the  coveted  position  with  G.  J.  Warren,  Swanley 
Giant,  Madame  Carnot,  Nina  Dabbs,  E.  Molyneux, 
Mutual  Friend,  Silver  King,  Mrs.  J.  Ritson,  J.  W. 
Palmer,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Lady  E.  Clark,  Lady 
Hanham,  M.  G.  Henry,  Viviand  Morel,  Golden 
Gate,  J.  W.  Barks,  Phoebus,  Silver  King,  M.  Hoste, 
Oceana,  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs.  Hermann  Kloss,  Sim¬ 
plicity,  Surpasse  Amlral,  M.  A.  de  Galbert  and  Boule 
d’Or.  Second  came  Mr.  West  with  a  stand  of  fine, fresh 
blooms,  and  third,  T.  Brocklebank,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Vaughan),  Woolton. 

For  eighteen  Japanese,  in  not  less  than  nine  varie¬ 
ties,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees  was  victorious  with  a  heavy 
stand.  R.  A.  Bowring,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Joy), 
Cardiff,  and  Messrs.  Foster,  were  second  and  third. 

Twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  were  best  staged  by  C. 
Waterhouse,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Hall),  Prestbury, 
Mr.  T.  Vallis,  and  Mr.  E.  Liney  in  the  order  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  class  for  thirty-six  miscellaneous  blooms 
brought  eight  entries,  Mr.  Vaughan  winning  with  a 
very  fine  lot,  his  Anemone  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
the  reflexed  making  a  pleasing  change.  J.  Lamb,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Vickers),  Bowdon,  and  Mrs.  Banner 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  Pinnington),  followed. 

The  premier  class  of  cut  flowers  was  for  the  Derby 
Challenge  Vase,  value  twenty-five  guineas  presented 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  President  of  the  Society,  to 
which  is  added  £10  by  the  society.  This  brought 
seven  competitors.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees  staged  the 
premier  lot  of  twenty-four  Japanese  and  twenty-four 
incurved  distinct.  The  Japanese  were — Mutual 
Friend,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Yellow  Carnot,  Mrs. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Palmer,  Mdme.  Carnot,  Viviand  Morel, 
Mrs.  Weeks,  Secretaire  Fierens,  Ed.  Molyneux, 
Oceana,  John  Pockett,  Simplicity,  Col.  Carrington, 
Phoebus,  Mrs.  Shrimpton,  Nellie  Pockett,  Edith 
Tabor,  Eva  Knowles,  Elsie  Teichmann,  Chenon  de 
Leche,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Madaline  Davis,  Chas. 
Davis ;  Incurved — Ma  Perfection,  V.  Foster,  Chas. 
Curtis,  Lady  Isobel,  W.  Tunnington,  Duchess  of 
Fife,  Globe  d’Or,  Mdme.  Ferlat,  Austin  Canned, 
Yvonne  Desblanc,  Perle  de  Dauphinoise,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Kingston,  Empress  of  India,  M.  Desblanc,  Mdlle. 
Lucie  Faure,  Major  Bonnaffon,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Lord  Rosebery,  Mrs.  Coleman,  Lyne,  Junr.,  M. 
Martignac,  Madame  Darrier,  Bonnie  Dundee, 
and  Jeanne  d’Arc  ;  a  stand  that  fully  sustained  the 
reputation  of  the  prominent  southern  grower ; 
second  came  the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gardener,  Mr. 
Goodacre),  Elvastou  Castle,  Derby,  with  very  fine 
Japs,  and  good  incurved,  especially  V.  Foster,  W. 
Tunnington,  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Lady  Isabel;  third, 
Mr.  Crooks  ;  fourth.  Mr.  West. 

Mr.  J.  Mosley,  Halliwell,  won  for  the  basket  of  cut 
Chrysanthemums,  with  good  blooms  of  Source  d’Or 
and  Asparagus.  Mr.  Bracegirdle,  Liverpool,  was 
second  with  similar  flowers,  but  somewhat  formal. 
Mr.  J.  Mosley  was  again  to  the  fore  with  three 
bouquets,  one  of  Orchids,  one  of  dark  Roses,  and  one 
of  white  flowers. 

The  miscellaneous  collection  of  cut  flowers  was 
won  by  Miss  Lord  (gardener,  Mr.  Wilkes)  with  over 
forty  distinct  bunches,  Mr.  J.  Smith  was  second. 


Thomas  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Johnson), 
Stand  Hall,  won  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  cut 
Orchid  blooms  with  a  superb  lot  staged  on  white 
cloth,  and  including  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis 
schroederiana,  Cattleya  aurea  (beautiful),  C.  labiata 
(many  varieties),  and  C.  bowringiana. 

For  the  basket  of  plants  Miss  Lord  was  the  first 
and  only  competitor. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  contributed  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  bank  of  Orchids,  amongst  them  Cypripedium 
insigne  Sanderae,  C.  i.  ornatum,  C.  minosa,  C. 
William  Lloyd,  C.  Haynaldo-chamberliana,  Vanda 
caerulea  in  quantity,  and  most  imposing  in  colour, 
Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  schroederiana,  and  many 
others,  making  this  one  of  the  features  of  the  show. 
This  exhibit  was  deservedly  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Banbury,  staged  a  magnificent 
lot  of  Onions  in  his  usual  form,  which  obtained  the 
society’s  Silver  Medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham,  had  a  very 
meritorious  collection  of  single  Chrysanthemums, 
including  Lucy  Clibran,  fine  colour;  Felix,  large 
red ;  and  Emily  Clibran,  pale  terra  cotta ;  also 
Celosias,  of  good  strain.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  Manchester,  had 
a  group  of  foliage  plants,  of  which  special  features 
were  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cowan  &  Co.,  Gateacre,  staged  a  bank  of 
Acalypha  Sanderi,  Ericas,  Cattleya  labiata,  Cypri- 
pediums  in  variety,  and  Vanda  caerulea,  which 
gained  a  Silver  Medal. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birkenhead,  Manchester,  added 
to  the  attractions  of  the  show  with  an  exhibit  of 
beautiful  Ferns  in  great  variety,  for  which  a  Silver 
Medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson,  Manchester,  gave 
assistance  in  the  form  of  Potatos,  fine  Cyclamen,  and 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  that  secured  the  society’s 
Silver  Medal. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  &  Son,  Westbury-on-Trj  m, 
Bristol,  had  a  collection  of  cut  Violets.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  Exmoutb,  sent  cut  Chrysanthemums. 

A  collection  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  also  came 
from  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Redhill. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  had  a  small 
but  unique  display  of  Orchids. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  staged  a 
strong  display  of  cut  blooms,  the  thread-like,  spidery, 
varieties  causing  general  admiration.  Cannas  also 
vied  in  beauty  with  the  Autumn  Queen.  About  sixty 
bunches  of  zonal  Geraniums  were  included  in  this 
important  exhibit,  for  which  a  Silver  Medal  was 
given. 

Mr.  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  showed  in  his  usual 
fine  form,  Orchids  predominating,  in  which  were 
O  Jontoglossoms,  Cattleyas,  Oncidiums,  Cypripe- 
diums,  &c.,  that  secured  the  premier  honour,  the 
society's  Gold  Medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Edwards  &  Son,  Nottingham,  sent  an 
exhibit  of  their  fancy  pottery  and  Ferns. 

The  most  imposing  group  was  that  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens.  It  covered  the  large  space  of  400 
square  yards,  and  o:cupied  a  central  position  in  the 
hall.  The  central  Palms,  &c.,  were  about  25  ft. 
high,  and  sloping  from  this  were  masses  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  in  decided  colours,  relieved  by  Palms, 
Crotons,  and  richly-coloured  Acalypha  macfeeana. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Wells  for  Chrysanthemums  Nellie  Pockett,  John 
Pockett,  President  Bevan,  and  Mr.  T.  Carrington. 

To  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  for  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Mrs.  Filkins  and  Madame  Gabrielle  Debrie. 

To  Mr.  R.  Eichell  for  Odontoglossum  humea- 
num  Masonii. 

Mr.  E.  Ashworth,  Wilmslow,  was  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  for  Vanda  coerulea,  with  four 
spikes  carrying  thirty-three  flowers. 

EDINBURGH. — November  18th,  igth  and  20 th. 
Fine  weather  prevailed  during  the  three  days  of  the 
show  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association,  and  enormous  crowds  attended 
each  day.  Only  a  few  of  the  classes  could  be 
reported  in  our  telegraphic  report  last  week,  owing 
to  the  limited  time  at  disposal  after  the  judging  of 
the  exhibits,  so  that  we  now  give  some  more  details 
concerning  the  cut  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables, 
there  being  many  fine  exhibits  in  each  section. 

Open  to  Gardeners  and  Amateurs. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct, 
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there  were  twenty-one  entries,  and  the  premier 
award  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  gardener  to 
A.  Stirling,  Esq.,  Keir,  Dunblane,  who  had  splendid 
blooms  of  Simplicity,  J.  Bidencope,  John  Seward, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Rose  Wynne,  Oceana,  Mme. 
Carnot,  M.  Hoste  Dorothy  Seward,  Lady  Byron, 
&c  The  second  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  R. 
Addison,  Blackhouse,  Skelmorlie,  who  had  grand 
blooms  of  Graphic,  Lady  Hanham,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Lees,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Day,  Galloway  House,  Garlies- 
town,  took  the  third  place  with  a  very  even  and 
fresh  lot. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cumming,  Grantully,  Ballinluig,  took 
the  lead  for  six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  showing 
fine  blooms  of  Miss  Dorothy  Shea,  Sunstone,  Mma. 
Gustave  Henry,  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Viviand  Morel 
and  E.  Molyneux.  Mr.  T.  Maxwell,  West  Park, 
Skelmcrlie,  was  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Chaplin, 
Ravenswood,  South  Oswald  Road,  came  in  third. 
There  were  twenty-eight  entries  here. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Haggart,  Moor  Park,  Ludlow,  took  the 
lead  for  six  Japanese  of  one  variety,  showing  grand 
blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Lewis.  Mr.  George  Elder,  Wal¬ 
tham  Oaks,  Epsom,  was  second  with  shapely  blooms 
of  Phoebus ;  and  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  Elleray,  Winder- 
mere,  was  third  with  Edith  Tabor  in  a  competition 
of  thirteen  entries. 

Vases. — In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  our 
last  issue,  there  were  numerous  other  classes  for 
single  vases  of  specified  varieties.  There  were  fifteen 
entries  for  a  vase  of  six  blooms  of  Charles  Davis,  the 
leading  award  being  secured  by  Mr.  R.  Addison, 
with  magnificent  blooms.  Mr.  D.  Mackay,  King¬ 
ston  Grange,  Liberton,  was  a  good  second,  his 
blooms  being  highly  coloured  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Skeares, 
Summerhill,  Annam,  was  third.  Mr.  R.  Addison 
secured  the  first  prize  for  a  vase  of  six  blooms  of 
Duchess  of  York,  which  were  really  fine.  There 
were  six  entries  for  a  vase  of  six  blooms  of  E. 
Molyneux,  the  first  prize  being  taken  by  Mr.  R. 
Addison,  for  large  and  richly  coloured  flowers.  Mrs. 
W.  Hamilton,  St.  Mary’s  Isle,  Kirkcudbright,  came 
in  third.  Mr.  J.  Day  took  the  lead  for  a  vase  of  six 
blooms  of  Edith  Tabor.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  J. 
Henderson  and  Mr.  J.  Clark,  Bannerfield,  Selkirk, 
respectively.  Mr.  W.  Armstrong,  Musselburgh, 
had  the  best  vase  of  six  blooms  of  Mutual  Friend, 
which  were  magnificent.  Mr.  J.  Bird  came  in 
second  and  Mr.  D.  Mackay  third,  with  very  good 
blooms  indeed,  in  eleven  entries.  Mr.  R.  Ander¬ 
son  again  took  the  lead  for  a  vase  of  six  blooms  of 
President  Borel.  Mr.  D.  Mackay  took  the  lead 
(thirteen  entries)  in  a  similar  class  for  Viviand 
Morel,  which  consisted  of  massive  and  highly 
coloured  blooms.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Bird 
and  Mr.  J.  Maclean,  Greenfield,  Alloa,  respectively. 
The  latter  took  the  lead  for  a  vase  of  six  blooms  of 
Western  King,  which  were  certainly  grand.  Mr.  J. 
Foster,..  Wellwood  Park,  Selkirk,  and  Mr.  J. 
Henderson  followed  in  this  order. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  in  a  number  of  classes; 
and  in  the  case  of  four  vases  of  six  blooms  each,  the 
first  award  was  taken  by  Mr.  Mackay  in  a  close  com¬ 
petition  of  twelve  exhibitors,  his  blooms  being  really 
grand.  Mr.  R.  Whannell,  The  Drum,  Gilmerton, 
was  a  very  good  second.  Mr.  T.  Dale,  Aikenhead, 
Cathcart,  came  in  third  with  a  grand  lot  likewise  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Rutherford,  Airthrey  Castle,  Bridge  of 
Allan,  was  a  good  fourth.  Mr.  R.  Addison  took  the 
lead  in  a  competition  of  twenty-five  for  a  vase  of 
twelve  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  his  blooms  being 
massive  and  varied  in  colour.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  A.  Kirk,  Norwood,  Alloa ;  and  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Cameron,  Binrock,  Dundee,  in  this  order.  This 
class  really  wanted  more  space  for  properly  display¬ 
ing  it.  Mr.  J.  Bird  had  the  best  vase  of  one  variety, 
showing  Lady  Hanham  :  Mr.  J.  Clark  was  second, 
with  M.  Cbenon  de  Leche  ;  and  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  Car- 
berry  Tower,  Musselburgh,  was  third  with  Viviand 
Morel.  Mr.  A.  C.  Cameron  had  the  best  vase  of 
single  Chrysanthemums,  showing  Miss  Mary  Ander¬ 
son  and  its  yellow  sport.  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  Winton 
Castle,  Pencaitland,  was  a  good  second;  and  Mr.  J. 
Robertson,  Beechleigh,  Bonnyrigg,  a  good  third. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Cameron  took  the  lead  for  three  vases 
of  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  not  disbudded,  and 
having  any  kind  of  foliage.  All  three  vases  were 
quite  different  and  very  fine.  Mr.  D.  Chapman,  St. 
Leonard’s  Park,  Edinburgh,  came  in  second  with  a 
fine  arrangement  of  white  varieties.  Mr.  R.  Linton, 
Glenmoriston  Lodge,  Innerleithen,  came  in  third 
with  light  and  dark  varieties. 


The  competition  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  in¬ 
curved  blooms  was  not  so  strong.  Mr.  J.  Clark  was 
accorded  the  second  award,  his  best  bloom  being  J. 
Agate,  Globe  d'Or,  Mme.  Ferlat,  Princess  of  Wales, 
etc.  Mr.  J.  Martin,  Corndean  Hall,  Winchcombe, 
took  the  third  place  with  fine  blooms  of  Mme.  Ferlat, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  Major  Bonnaffon,  etc.  He  had  the  best 
incurved  bloom  in  the  show  in  Robert  Petfield,  a 
finely  built  and  richly  coloured  flower.  He  took  the 
lead  for  twelve  incurved  varieties,  showing  fine 
blooms  of  Mme.  Ferlat,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Robert  Pet- 
field,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggis,  etc.  Mr.  J.  Clark,  was 
second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Day,  third.  Mr.  A.  C.  Cameron 
took  the  lead  for  six  incurved  varieties,  with  fine 
blooms  of  Baron  Hirsch,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  C.  H. 
Curtis,  etc.  Mr.  J.  Day  was  second,  and  Mr.  J. 
Martin  came  in  third.  Mr.  J.  Martin  took  the  lead 
for  twelve  blooms  of  C.  H.  Curtis,  followed  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Cameron,  and  Mr.  J.  Henderson  in  this  order. 
The  latter  was  first  for  six  incurved  of  any  other 
variety,  showing  Jas.  Agate;  Mr.  T.  Dale  was 
second  with  the  same  variety ;  and  Mr.  T. 
Macgregor,  St.  Leonard’s  Hill,  Dunfermline,  was 
third.  Mr.  J.  Martin  had  the  best  hairy  Chrjsanth. 
emums  in  Hairy  Wonder. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  H.  Jones,  for 
two  blooms  each  of  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  G.  J.  Warren, 
and  Mme.  Carnot ;  and  the  premier  award  was 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  Martin,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  A. 
Kirk. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Todd,  Stoneybank,  Mussellburgh,  had 
the  best  circular  table  of  plants,  flowers  and  foliage 
arranged  for  effect.  Orchids  were  prominent  and 
very  gracefully  set  up.  Mr.  G.  Wood,  Oswald 
House,  Edinburgh,  was  second.  He  had  many  fine 
sprays  of  Oncidium  incurvum  in  his  group.  Mr.  G. 
Wood,  Dunmore  Park,  Larbert,  came  in  third. 
Amateura. 

Amateurs  were  well  represented  both  in  the  cut 
bloom  and  pot  plant  classes.  Mr.  A.  Brydon, 
Tweedbank,  Innerleithen,  led  the  way  for  twelve 
Japanese  blooms,  including  magnificent  specimens  of 
Pride  of  Exmouth,  Mme.  Gustave  Henry ,  Oceana, 
Modesto,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  and  others.  Mr.  J. 
Higgins,  Dovecote  Park,  Anstruther,  was  a  good 
second;  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Bennett,  Windsor  Cottage, 
Helensburgh,  took  the  third  place.  Mr.  A.  Brydon 
again  came  to  the  front  for  six  Japanese  blooms, 
being  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Higgins  and  Mr.  D. 
Cameron,  Edentown,  respectively.  Mr.  R.  H.  Low, 
i,  Wolseley  Street,  Dundee,  had  the  best  six  incurved 
blooms.  Mr.  A.  Brydon  again  took  the  lead  for  six 
Japanese  white  blooms  in  three  varieties. 

The  leading  award  for  a  vase  of  twelve  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Brydon,  who 
had  certainly  grand  samples.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Bennett  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Low  in  this  order. 
Mr.  A.  Brydon,  Mr.  R.  H.  Low,  and  Mr.  R.  Linter, 
Glenormiston  Lodge,  Innerleithen,  took  the  prizes  in 
this  order  for  a  vase  of  six  blooms. 

Mr.  R.  H.  McBean,  25,  Carson  Street,  Edinburgh, 
had  the  best  two  pots  of  large-flowered  Chrysanth¬ 
emums  ;  also  the  best  large  flowered  specimen, 
receiving  the  special  award  of  a  Silver  Medal.  He 
was  also  first  for  a  white  Japanese  Chrysanthemum, 
and  a  Pompon. 

Nurserymen. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Edinburgh,  secured 
the  leading  prizes  in  the  classes  for  eight  specimen 
Palms  in  pots  or  tubs,  for  four  specimens,  six 
specimens,  and  for  table  plants.  Messrs.  Todd  &  Co., 
Maitland  Street,  Edinburgh,  were  second  in  each  of 
the  three  former  classes;  and  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  & 
Sons,  Hanover  Street,  were  third  for  the  six  Palms. 

Fruit. 

Mr.  D.  Kidd  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for  eight 
varieties  of  fruit  (Pines  excluded).  He  had  good 
bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince  Muscat  and  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria  ;  also  fine  Apples  and  Pears.  Mr.  McIntyre, 
The  Glen,  Innerleithen,  had  Foster’s  Seedling  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Figs,  taking  second. 

Mr.  J.  Cairns,  The  Hirsel,  Coldstream,  had  the 
best  eighteen  dishes  of  Apples  grown  in  the  open  air 
in  Scotland,  including  fine  samples  of  Chelmsford 
Wonder,  Warner’s  King,  Lord  Derby,  Bismarck,  &c. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Cook,  Gosford,  Longniddry,  was  second  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Williamson,  Tarvit,  Cooper,  came  in 
third  in  a  competition  of  seventeen  entries. 

Mr.  J.  Day  took  the  leading  award  for  six  varieties 
of  culinary  Apples  grown  in  the  open  air,  having 
very  fine  samples.  Mr.  J.  Paterson,  Lochend,  Dun¬ 
bar,  was  a  good  second;  and  Mr.  Jas.  Mackinlay, 


Inveresk  Gate,  Musselburgh,  took  the  third  place. 

Mr.  J.  Day  again  took  the  lead  for  eighteen  varie¬ 
ties  of  Apples  in  the  open  class,  with  fine  clean 
samples  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Bramley’s  Seedling,  Galloway  Pippin,  &c.  Mr.  P. 
Melville,  Rosemount,  Monkton,  was  a  good  second 
with  nicely  coloured  fruits  ;  Mr.  G.  Mackinlay, 
Wrest  Park,  Ampthill,  was  third. 

Mr.  J.  Day  exhibited  the  best  six  varieties  of  Pears 
grown  in  Scotland,  having  fine  samples  of  Marie 
Louise,  Easter  Beurre,  &c.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  J.  Cairns,  and  Mr.  T.  Thomson,  Cherrytrees, 
Kelso,  in  this  order.  The  latter  came  to  the  front  in 
the  open  class  for  six  varieties  of  Pears,  his  samples 
being  all  good.  Mr.  G.  Mackinlay  and  Mr.  J.  Pater¬ 
son  were  second  and  third  respectively.  Mr.  G. 
Mackinlay  took  the  lead  for  six  varieties  of  dessert 
Apples,  which  were  beautifully  coloured.  Mr.  J. 
Paterson  had  the  best  six  varieties  of  Apples,  one 
peck  or  basket  of  each,  as  sent  to  market,  which 
were  clean  samples  of  good  size.  Mr.  D.  Logan, 
Castlelan,  Coldstream,  and  Mr.  D.  McCutcheon, 
Doonfoot,  Ayr,  followed  in  this  order. 

Vegetables. 

Vegetables  were  plentiful  and  in  grand  condition. 
Mr.  Wm.  Harper,  Tullibelton,  Perth,  exhibited  the 
best  collection  of  ten  kinds,  thus  securing  the  leading 
award  offered  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Moncur.  He 
had  grand  dishes  of  Onions,  Cauliflower,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Potatos,  Carrots,  Leeks,  Celery,  Beet,  &c. ; 
Mr.  A.  C.  Cameron  was  a  good  second,  his  Onions 
and  Leeks  being  specially  noticeable;  Mr.  R.  T. 
Rae,  Sunlaws,  Roxburgh,  came  in  third ;  and  Mr.  C. 
Joss,  Hattonburn,  Milnathort,  was  fourth.  Mr.  J. 
Waldie,  Dollarby,  Dollar,  had  the  best  collection  of 
six  kinds  of  vegetables,  his  Onions,  Leeks,  Carrots, 
Cauliflowers, &c.  being  good  ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Cameron  was 
a  good  second  ;  and  Mr.  D.  Cook,  Cornton  Cottage, 
Crieff,  third. 

Mr.  C.  Joss  bad  the  best  salads.  Mr.  P.  Mayne, 
Avondale,  Polmont,  led  the  way  for  Tomatos.  Mr. 
A.  Macmillan,  Douglas  Castle,  Douglas,  had  the 
best  Leeks.  Mr.  A.  Dickson  had  the  best  Cucumbers. 
Mr.  J.Auldjo,  Monzie  Castle,  Crieff,  showed  the 
best  Cauliflower.  Mr.  J.  Waldie  had  the  best 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Mr.  S.  Abbot,  Prestonfield 
House,  Edinburgh,  staged  the  best  Cabbages 
(twenty-four  entries).  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  The  Vale, 
Polton,  showed  the  best  Savoys  out  of  eighteen 
entries.  Mr.  R.  Gray,  Moat  Cottage,  Lesmagow, 
had  the  best  curled  Greens  in  a  competition  out  of 
twenty-eight  entries,  his  samples  being  of  a  first- 
class  strain.  Mr.  D.  Logan  had  the  best  Celery. 
Mr.  Wm.  Edgar,  Elm  Park,  Selkirk,  was  first  for 
Beet.  Mr.  James  Smith,  Newtown,  had  enormous 
roots  of  Parsnips,  taking  the  first  prize.  Mr.  R. 
Gray  had  the  best  Turnips.  Mr.  P.  Melville  took 
the  lead  for  Onions,  having  enormous  bulbs  of 
Murray’s  selected  Ailsa  Craig.  Mr.  J.  Auldjo  was 
first  for  Carrots.  Mr.  J.  Ramage,  Blackwood, 
Kirkmuirhall,  had  the  best  two  pots  of  Parsley.  Mr. 
J.  Alexander  was  first  for  any  other  vegetable,  show¬ 
ing  Spinach.  Mr.  J.  Genmell,  Jun.,  Flakefield, 
Chapeltown,  showed  the  best  twelve  varieties  of 
Potatos,  in  clean  and  shapely  samples.  Mr.  J. 
Hamilton,  Laigh,  Flakefield ;  and  Mr.  J.  Cossar, 
Spott  House,  Dunbar,  were  second  and  third 
respectively. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

A  special  award  was  accorded  Major  J.  F.  Middle- 
ton,  Baldarroch,  Murthly,  for  a  grand  bunch  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  weighing  12  lbs.  Mr.  D. 
Pitt,  Eccles,  Kelso,  showed  a  bundle  of  the  Lyon 
Leek,  with  blanched  stems  16  in.  long,  receiving  a 
special  award  for  excellence. 

The  Burmantofis  Pottery  in  the  stand  of  Messrs. 
John  Ford  &  Co.,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  award  for  an  exhibit  of  its  partic¬ 
ular  class.  First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  for  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  Kate 
Broomhead,  golden-bronze;  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
crimson  with  old  gold  reverse  ;  R.  Hooper  Pearson, 
golden-yellow;  H.  J.  Jones,  a  magnificent  crimson, 
the  best  of  its  colour  this  year ;  and  the  incurved 
Hanwell  Glory,  yellow,  shaded  and  lined  fawn. 

In  the  transciiption  of  the  press  telegram  of  last 
week,  we  were  made  to  say  that  the  Messrs.  Todd  had 
been  victorious  all  along  the  line  in  the  Ladies' 
Decorative  Section  ;  our  report  obviously  referred  to 
the  Misses  Todd,  the  two  daughters  of  the  energetic 
and  hard-working  president  of  the  association. 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  RECEPTION. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  the  show,  Mr. 
M.  Todd,  the  President  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association,  issued  invitations  to  judges,  officials, 
visitors,  and  others,  to  meet  him  at  the  Royal  Hotel. 
AmoDgst  those  present  were  Messrs.  E.  Molyneux, 
H.  J.  Jones,  Mrs.  Jones,  Messrs.  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  D.  P.  Laird,  David  W.  Thomson,  Mid- 
dlebrooke,  R.  W.  E.  Murray,  Mrs.  Murray  and  other 
ladies ;  also  Bandmaster  A.  Williams,  of  H.M. 
Grenadier  Guards,  Messrs.  James  Grieve,  A.  E. 
Stubbs,  H.  Douglas  Eleming,  Gossip,  of  Inverness, 
W.  M.  Welsh,  of  Dicksons  &  Co.,  Arthur,  of  Little 
&  Ballantyne,  R.  Grossart,  D.  Chapman,  Alex. 
Milne,  J.  Fraser,  and  others. 

Songs  were  rendered  by  Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  A.  E. 
Stubbs,  R.  W.  E.  Murray,  and  H.  D  Fleming,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  piano.  Mr.  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  the  treasurer,  proposed  the  toast  of 
••  The  Strangers,"  and  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
assistance  which  had  been  rendered  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association  by  strangers  from  south  of 
the  Tweed  and  elsewhere,  and  said  that  no  small 
measure  of  the  success  of  the  association  was  due  to 
such  service  from  strangers.  He  coupled  with  the 
toast  the  name  of  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

The  latter,  on  rising,  said  that  the  treasurer  had 
made  him  too  much  the  lion  of  the  exhibition.  The 
cordial  reception  he  had  received  had  been  too  much 
for  him.  In  coming  to  Scotland,  he  felt  like  coming 
home,  he  knew  not  why,  except  that  he  met  with  so 
many  with  whom  he  was  now  familiar.  The  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association  had  made  great  progress 
since  first  he  came  amongst  them.  Their  exhibition 
then  being  held  was  the  best  Chrysanthemum  show 
in  his  experience  this  year.  He  had  seen  larger 
shows,  but  not  better  quality.  The  vases  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  were  of  the  first  importance.  In  the 
case  of  the  groups,  he  thought  that  considerable 
improvement  might  be  effected.  He  would  have  the 
schedule  altered,  so  as  to  enforce  the  exhibitors  to 
name  the  varieties  in  their  groups.  Several  of  the 
visitors  in  his  hearing  had  made  remarks  on  this 
deficiency,  and  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the 
names  of  those  varieties  they  wished  to  grow.  The 
vases  of  twelve  blooms  were  excellent,  except  for  the 
circumstance  that  they  were  too  crowded  to  show 
the  blooms  to  the  best  advantage.  The  vases  were 
too  small  to  accomplish  what  was  expected  of  them, 
and  too  low  to  be  effective.  This  style  of  exhibiting, 
moreover,  was  more  effective  than  the  old  show 
boards,  and  in  time  would  oust  them  from  exhibitions 
altogether.  The  vases  were  better  for  the  judges, 
inasmuch  as  they  showed  the  blooms  in  all  their 
natural  excellencies  and  deficiencies.  If  the  associa¬ 
tion  went  on  making  progress  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past  four  or  five  years  hence  they  would  require  two 
Waverley  Markets  to  hold  the  show. 

The  president  proposed  Bandmaster  A.  Williams, 
of  H.  M.  Grenadier  Guards,  and  assured  him  of  the 
universal  satisfaction  the  band  had  again  given  to 
the  visitors  and  all  connected  with  the  show. 
Bandmaster  A.  Williams  replied,  and  promised  that 
a  portion  of  the  band  would  attend  at  the  Royal 
Hotel  at  ten  p.m.  after  the  close  of  the  show.  The 
reception  was  accordingly  resumed  at  that  hour, 
when  there  was  a  far  larger  attendance  to  hear  the 
music.  Several  of  the  visitors  rendered  songs  at 


intervals  between  the  selections  by  the  band.  Great 
satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  latter,  and  the 
reception  concluded  at  a  late  hour. 

At  the  termination  of  the  show  on  Saturday  last, 
the  president,  officials,  and  several  guests  supped  at 
the  Royal  British  Hotel. 


ouescions  add  sqsqjgrs. 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

Lectures  on  Technical  Education.  —  S.  Dean  : 
Very  frequently  the  lectures  that  are  delivered  at 
various  centres  of  a  county  under  the  auspices  of 
the  County  Councils  are  not  even  written  out,  but 
simply  delivered  as  lectures.  Other  lecturers  write 
papers  and  read  them  to  their  audiences.  These 
papers  are  seldom  printed  in  book  or  pamphlet 
form,  except  on  the  initiative  of  the  lecturers  them¬ 
selves,  either  at  their  own  expense,  or  by  finding  a 
publisher  to  do  it  for  them.  As  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  no  arrangements  have  been  made 
.  to  have  the  lectures  printed  which  are  now  being 
delivered  at  Broughty  Ferry.  Ten  different  lecturers 
have  been  engaged  to  deliver  these  lectures,  some  of 
which  will  be  illustrated  by  limelight  views.  Under 
the  circumstances,  we  think  it  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  technical  education  committee  at  Broughty 
Ferry  will  have  the  lectures  printed  in  book  or 
or  pamphlet  form. 

Cauliflowers  going  Blind — It  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  dry  season  is  the  cause  of  so  many  of  the 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  going  blind.  We  have 
had  one  or  two  complaints  in  the  south  of  plants  that 
were  planted  on  loose  ground  behaving  in  this  way, 
but  where  the  plants  have  been  put  out  on  hard 
ground  they  have  done  well,  the  harder  soils  having 
conduced  to  firmer  growth  and  rendered  the  plants 
better  able  to  stand  the  check  of  drought.  On  the 
looser  soil  the  plants  would  grow  freely  enough  at  the 
start,  and  the  tissues  would  be  correspondingly  soft. 
When  subjected  to  drought  such  plants  would  either 
11  button  ”  prematurely  or  go  blind  altogether.  If 
you  have  had  a  droughty  season  we  should  suggest 
this  as  being  probably  the  reason. 

Names  of  Plants. — G.  W.  D.  :  i,  Primula  flori- 
bunda  ;  2,  Asparagus  medeoloides,  generally  known 
in  gardens  as  Smilax;  3,  Viburnum  Tinus  ;  4,  Myr- 
tus  communis  ;  5,  Asparagus  Sprengeri. — R.  M.  ;  1, 
Dracaena  Lindeni  (the  garden  name) ;  2,  Mandevilla 
suaveolens  ;  3,  Swainsonia  galegifolia ;  Garrya  ellip¬ 
tical  5,  Lonicera  japonica  aureo-reticulata ;  6, 

Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatus. — F.  Andrews:  i, 
Nephrolepis  Duffii ;  2,  Nephrolepis  acuta ;  3, 

Selaginella  kraussiana  Brownii — A.C.  :  1,  Cattleya 
bowringiana;  2,  Oncidium  praetextum. 

Communications  Received. — J.  Mayne  — A.  O. — 
H.  C.  Prinsep. — R.  Dean. — John  Mackinnie. — H  J. 
Hobby. — A.  E.  Stubbs.— Garvan. — T.  E.  L. — S.  C. 
— Scholastic. — Mearns.— J,  Davies. — C.  Tillen. — A. 
R.  Crafton. — M.  Temple. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  73,  Nethergate,  Dundee. — 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses,  Hardy  Herbaceous, 
and  Alpine  Plants. 

John  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond, 
Surrey. — Catalogue  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. — Wholesale 
Catalogue  of  Gladioli. 

Dammann  &  Co  ,  San  Giovanni  a  Teduccio,  Italy. 
Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Roots,  and 
Trees. 


CHEAP  OFFER  OF  BULBS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PLANTING. 


per 

doz.  per  100 

per  doz.  r  er  100. 

Albicans  . 

*/- 

Incomparabilis  aurantius  plenus. . 

2/- 

12/- 

Backhousei  Wm.  Wilks 

2/6 

15/- 

,,  cynosure  . . 

9d. 

31- 

Barri  conepicuus  . 

3/- 

20/- 

,,  plenus 

9d. 

31- 

Empress  ..  . 

3/- 

,,  Princess  Mary 

12/- 

Grandee  . 

3/- 

20/- 

Sir  Watkin  . 

4/- 

Horsfieldii 

2/6 

15/- 

Stella . 

31- 

Victoria  (new) . 3/- each 

30/- 

Sulphureus  plenus . 

5/- 

Bulbocodium . 

31- 

21/- 

Leedsi  superbus  . 

2/6 

„  citrinus 

1/3 

7/6 

Obyallaris 

1/6 

12/- 

„  monophyllus  . . 

2 /- 

12/- 

Princeps  . 

1/- 

6/- 

Emperor  . 

5 1- 

Poeticus  plenus  . 

9d. 

4/6 

Golden  Spur . 

3/- 

21  j- 

Poetarum  . 

2/- 

15/- 

Henry  Irving . 

31- 

Other  varieties  of  Narcissi  offered  in  our  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Choice  Bulbs  and  Plants 

for  the 

Flower 

Garden,  copies  of  which  may  be  had  free  upon  application. 

Advice  free  as  to  Planting  and  Landscape  Gardening  generally. 


THOMAS  S.  WARE,  Ltd., 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  LONDON. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS! 


BEST  RESULTS 

Are  obtained  by  starting  with  healthy  country-grown 
Plants  and  Cuttings.  To  prove  that 

GODFREY'S  STOCK  IS  SECOND  TO  NONE 

It  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
awarded  in  one  season  more  Certificates  by  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  and  Royal  Horticultural  Societies  for  Ex¬ 
hibition  Japs,  than 

ALL  OTHER  TRADE  GROWERS  COMBINED. 

Every  Bloom  so  Certificated  was  grown  in  the  Exmou'h  Nur¬ 
series,  and  had  not  been  “  put  to  be  grown,"  as  many  ffe- 
quently  are,  by  Chrysanthemum  Specialists. 

Further  Comments  are  Needless. 

CATALOGUE:  GODFREY’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA¬ 

LOGUE 

should  be  in  the  hands  of  all,  Amateur  or  Expert. 

It  contains  more 

PRACTICAL,  RELIABLE,  &  INTERESTING  MATTER 
than  any  other  published.  Post  free. 


W.  J.  GODFREY,  EXMOJTH,  DEVON. 


THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  in  the 

WORLD.— 12  acres  of  Roses.  100,000  grand  plants  to 
select  from.  40  choice  Dwarf  Perpetuals  for  21s.  20  choice 

Standards  or  Half-Standards  for  21s.  Purchaser’s  selection, 
50  Dwarfs,  unnamed,  12s.  6d.  The  following  are  my  selection, 
carriage  free :  12  choice  Teas  and  Noisettes,  9s. ;  6  Marecbal 
Niels,  5s. ;  12  choice  Climbing,  7s. ;  12  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
dwarfs,  ys. ;  6  lovely  Yellow  Roses,  5s. ;  6  Gloire  de  Dijons, 
4s.  6d. ;  6  beautiful  Fairy  Roses,  4s. ;  6  choice  Moss  Roses,  4s. ; 
6  old-fashioned  Roses,  4s.;  6  crimson  Monthly  Roses,  3s.  6d. ; 
6  pink  Monthly  Roses  2s.  6d. ;  6  white  Monthly  Roses.  3s.  6d. ; 
6  quick-growing  Climbing  Roses,  2S.  6d. ;  12  Sweet  Briers,  3s. 
All  for  Cash  with  Order.  Thousands  of  Testimonials.  Cata: 
logues  free. 

JAMES  WALTERS,  ROSE  GROWER,  EXETER. 


mllTTR 


Fop  Market  and  Private  Growers. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  Post-free. 

I  nHEAL&CONS 

U|  CRAWLEY,  V  SUSSEX. 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

A 


Nothing  so  profitable  and 
easy  to  grow. 

80  Acres  of  Saleable  T rees. 


THE  BEST  PROCURABLE. 

Lists  Free. 


|HUNDREDS  of  THOUSANDS. 

^Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
^Carriage  free  for  Cash  with  order. 
8/-  per  doz.,  60/-  per  100. 
Alt  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage forward. 

[inPOTS  From  15/-  a  doz. 

Ornamental  Trees,  91  Acres, 
A  Superb  Collection  of 

Herbaceous  Plants. 
Four  Acres  of  Glass. 
Clematis  (80,000)  from  15  -doz. 
N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at 
slightly  increased  prices. 

'•  GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

<Over  170  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock, 
artistically  produced,  containing 
some  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
and  tull  of  valuable  information, 
free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for  postago 
^ Pleaso  mention  this  Paper- 

RICHARD  SMITH  &C°  Worcester 


ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Cypripediuin  Spicerianum,  in  bud  ...  2/6  3/6  5/6 
„  Charles  wo  rthii,  in  bud  ...  2/-  3/-  5/- 

Cattleya  Labiata,  in  sheath .  3/6  5/6  7/6 

Vanda  Coerulea,  in  spike  . gd.  per  leaf. 

„  Kimballiana,  in  spike  .  2/-  3/-  5/- 

„  Amesiana,  in  spike . 2 /-  3/-  s/- 

Lilium,  Nepalense,and  Wallichianum  1/6  2/6  3/6 
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Chrysanth 


Never  in  the  annals  of  Chrysanthemum  history  has  such  phenomenal  success  been  achieved  by  any  raiser  of  new  seedlings  as  by  MR.  H.  WEEK8, 
in  the  sensational  productions  exhibited  by  him  from  time  to  time  this  season  before  the  Floral  Committee.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  small  collection 
of  a  private  gardeD,  ODly  a  very  limited  number  of  plants  can  be  grown  of  each  variety,  and  the  difficulty,  therefore,  o  securing  e  requir  .  .. 

stipulated  for  by  the  N.  C.  Society  on  a  given  day,  it  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that  no  less  than  Seven  F.rst  Class  certificates  shou  d  be  awarded^  O  her  varieties 
equally  good,  had  to  forego  their  Candidature  from  the  simple  fact  that  only  two  flowers  could  be  had  ready  at  the  same  time,  or  else  the  total  number  of 
Certificates  would  have  been  larger.  _ _  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

THIS  IS  INDEED  SUCCESS. 


I  have  the  honour  to  announce  that  I  have  secured  the  entire  stocks  of  all  these  Magnificent  Novelties,  and  shall  distribute  same,  together  with 
a  iew  of  my  own,  and  some  of  the  finest  Australian  seedlings  ever  introduced. 

New  Catalogue  Now  Ready,  Post  Free. 


NORMAN  DAYIS,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  FRAMFIELD,  SUSSEX. 


CHEAP  OFFER  OF  BULBS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PLANTING. 


Albicans  ••  •• 

Backhousei  Wm.  Wilks 
Barri  conspicuus 
Empress 
Grandee 
Horsfieldii 
Yictoria  (new) 
Bulbocodium  . . 

„  citrinus 

„  monophyllus 

Emperor 
Golden  Spur  . . 

Henry  Irving 


per  doz.  per  10O: 

II- 

2/6  15/- 

3/-  20/- 

3/- 

3/-  20/- 

2/6  15/- 

3/-  each,  30/- 
3/ 


1/3 

21- 

51- 

3/- 

3/- 


21/- 

7/6 

12/- 

21/- 


Incomparabilis  aurantius  plenus. 

„  cynosure  ■ . 

„  plenus 

„  Princess  Mary 

Sir  Watkin  . 

Stella . 

Sulphureus  plenus 
Leedsi  superbus 

Obvallaris  . 

Princeps  . 

Poeticus  plenus 
Poetarum  . 


per  doz.  per  100 


21- 

9d. 
9d. 
12/- 
*/■ 
3/- 
51- 
2/6 
1/6 
1  /- 
9d. 
21- 


12/- 

31- 

3/- 


12/- 

6/- 

4/6 

15/- 


Other  varieties  of  Narcissi  offered  in  our  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Choice  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  the  Flower 
Garden,  copies  of  which  may  be  had  free  upon  application. 

Advice  free  as  to  Planting  and  Landscape  Gardening  generally. 

THOMAS  S.  WARE,  Ltd., 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  LONDON . 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS! 


BEST  RESULTS 

Are  obtained  by  starting  with  healthy  country-grown 
Plants  and  Cuttings.  To  prove  that 

GODFREY’S  STOCK  IS  SECOND  TO  NONE 

It  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
awarded  in  one  season  more  Certificates  by  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  and  Royal  Horticultural  Societies  for  Ex¬ 
hibition  Japs,  than 

ALL  OTHER  TRADE  GROWERS  COMBINED. 

Every  Bloom  so  Certificated  was  grown  in  the  Exmou  h  Nur¬ 
series,  and  had  not  been  “  put  to  be  grown,"  as  many  fre¬ 
quently  are,  by  Chrysanthemum  Specialists. 

Further  Comments  are  Needless. 

CATALOGUE:  GODFREY’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA¬ 

LOGUE 

should  be  in  the  hands  of  all,  Amateur  or  Expert. 

It  contains  more 

PRACTICAL,  RELIABLE,  &  INTERESTING  MATTER 
than  any  other  published.  Post  free. 


W.  J.  GODFREY,  EXMOUTH,  DEVON. 


THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  in  the 

WORLD.— 12  acres  of  Roses.  100,000  grand  plants  to 
select  from.  40  choice  Dwarf  Perpetuals  for  21s.  20  choice 

Standards  or  Half-Standards  for  21s.  Purchaser’s  selection, 
50  Dwarfs,  unnamed,  r2s.  66.  The  following  are  my  selection, 
carriage  free :  12  choice  Teas  and  Noisettes,  93. ;  6  Marechal 
Niels,  5s. ;  12  choice  Climbing,  7s. ;  12  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
dwarfs,  7s. ;  6  lovely  Yellow  Roses,  5s. ;  6  Gloire  de  Dijons, 
4s.  6d. ;  6  beautiful  Fairy  Roses,  4s. ;  6  choice  Moss  Roses,  4s. ; 
6  old-fashioned  Roses,  4s. ;  6  crimson  Monthly  Roses,  3s.  6d. ; 
6  pink  Monthly  Roses  2S.  6d. ;  6  white  Monthly  Roses.  3s.  6d. 

6  quick-growing  Climbing  Roses,  2s.  6d. ;  12  Sweet  Briers,  3s 
All  for  Cash  with  Order.  Thousands  of  Testimonials.  Cata¬ 
logues  free. 

JAMES  WALTERS,  ROSE  GROWER,  EXETER. 

ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS ! ! 


Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  in  bud 

„  Charlesworthii,  in  bud  ... 

Cattleya  Labiata,  in  sheath . 

Vanda  Coerulea,  in  spike  . 

,i  Kimballiana,  in  spike  . 

,i  Amesiana,  in  spike  . . 

Lilium,  Nepalense.and  Wallichianum 

J.  W.  MOORE,  ltd.,  JXV 


2/6  3/6  5/6 
2 1-  '  3/-  5/- 

3/6  5/6  7/6 
gd.  per  leat. 
2/-  3 1-  5/- 

2/-  3/-  5/- 

1/6  2/6  3/6 


TOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

Irri/y  Uplift 

Nothing  so  profitable  and 
easy  to  grow. 

80  Acres  of  Saleable  Trees. 


A 

>tj 


THE  BEST  PROCURABLE. 

Lists  Free. 


(HUNDREDS  of  THOUSANDS. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
Carriage  free  for  Cash  with  order. 
8/-  per  doz.,  GO/-  per  100. 
All  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage forward. 

inPOTS  From  15/-  a  doz. 

Ornamental  Trees,  91  Acres, 
A  Superb  Collection  of 

Herbaceous  Plants. 
Four  Acres  of  Glass. 
Clematis  (80,000)  from  15/-doz. 
N,B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at 
slightly  increased  prices. 

•  GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(Over  170  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock, 
artistically  produced,  containing 
some  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
and  lull  of  valuable  information, 
free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for  postago 
Please  mention  this  Paper- 

RICHARD  SMITH  &C°  WORCESTER 


1  -*U 


Fawdon,  nr.  Leeds. 


I  WAS  AWARDED  THE 

Only  Gold  Medal 

For  CHBYSANTHEMUMS  only, 

.  .  AT  THE  .  . 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 

SHOW, 

Held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  November,  8th,  1898. 


H.  J. 

LEWISHAM, 


1  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER.  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  DEC.  yd,  1898. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  December  6th. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Mid-Winter  Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  (3  days). 


S.E. 


Insects  Injurious  to  Orchard  and  Bush 
“  Fruits. * — After  many  years  of  study  of 
the  subject  of  economic  entomology,  and 
her  annual  reports  of  observations  on  in¬ 
jurious  insects,  &c.,  it  is  but  natural  that 
Miss  Ormerod  should  desire  to  find  some 
outlet  for  the  information  she  has  accumu¬ 
lated  on  the  subject  since  the  publication  of 
the  two  editions  of  her  well-known  work  on 
Injurious  Insects.  In  the  latter  work  she  in¬ 
cludes  a  number  of  insects  that  are  in¬ 
jurious  to  forest  trees,  but  in  the  work  she 
now  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  public,  she 
appeals  to  fruit  growers  in  particular,  and 
to  gardeners  generally, who  have  hardy  fruits 
under  their  charge.  The  book  is  of  large 
octavo  size  and  runs  to  286  pages,  including 
a  good  index — always  a  matter  of  primary 
importance  for  reference  to  the  contents  in 
this  busy  age.  Printing,  paper,  and  the 
large  type  used  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  ; 
while  a  large  number  of  well  executed  illus¬ 
trations  greatly  simplify  the  identification 
of  the  various  insects  with  which  the  author 
deals  The  price  at  which  the  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  places  it  within  reach  of  gardeners, 
whose  superfluous  cash  is  seldom  anything 
but  scanty. 

The  subject  of  economic  entomology  had 
received  but  meagre  attention  in  this 
country  till  recently,  and  the  life  histories 
of  a  great  many  insects  that  infest  our  gar¬ 
dens  and  orchards  were  but  little  known 
when  Miss  Ormerod  commenced  her  wri¬ 
tings  upon  the  subject.  Indeed,  it  was 
often  necessary  to  borrow  from  Continental 
and  American  sources  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  the  life  history  of  certain  insects,  as  well 
as  the  remedies  or  preventive  measures, 
most  effective,  practical,  and  economic  in 
each  respective  case.  The  subject  is 
larger  and  more  important  than  the  casual 
observer  would  imagine  even  within  the 
restricted  area  of  the  British  Isles.  1  he 


*  Handbook  of  Insects  Iojurious  to  Orchard  and 
Bush  Fruits,  with  means  of  Prevention  and  Renedy. 
By  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  Fellow  R.  Met.  Soc.,  &c. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  1898.  Price  3s.  fid. 
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natural  enemies  of  fruit  trees,  and  indeed, 
hardy  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  very  numerous, 
though  many  of  them  are  merely  of  local 
importance,  dependent  upon  their  distribu¬ 
tion.  With  the  extension  of  fruit  culture, 
insects  more  and  more  abound,  simply  as  a 
result  of  a  wider  field  for  their  operations 
and  greater  means  for  their  increase  and 
subsistence,  unless  the  fruit  grower  and 
gardener  adopt  such  stringent  measures  as 
are  here  recorded  to  hold  them  in  check. 

The  study  of  the  life  history  of  insects, 
even  to  the  minutest  details,  is  absolutely 
necessary,  if  the  fruit  grower  is  to  cope  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  his  enemies.  Gardeners 
often  urge  that  they  have  no  time  to  study 
entomology,  or,  indeed,  any  other  ’ology  ; 
but  they  are  not  called  upon  to  do  so  when 
there  is  such  a  worker  as  Miss  Ormerod  in 
the  field  to  place  the  information  at  their 
command.  In  the  case  of  orchards  and 
large  plantations  generally  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  study  is  how  to  apply  a 
remedy  on  an  extensive  scale,  that  will  be 
at  once  effective  and  at  the  same  time  pay 
the  labour  of  doing.  In  a  measure  this  also 
applies  to  gardens*  but  happily  in  both 
cases  the  enemy  often  is  confined  to  a  few 
trees,  thereby  offering  little  difficulty  in 
coping  with  the  evil,  provided  those  con¬ 
cerned  adopt  the  remedy  or  preventive 
measures  in  good  time. 

The  classification  of  injurious  insects, 
with  the  object  of  ready  reference  to  the 
particular  enemy  with  which  a  fruit  grower 
may  be  troubled,  is  always  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty — first,  on  account  of  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  nature  of  the  enemies,  which 
may  not  always  be  insects — and  secondly, 
because  a  number  of  them  do  not  always 
confine  themselves  to  the  same  species  of 
tree,  nor  to  the  same  parts  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  tree.  The  simplest  classification  is 
always  the  best,  and  in  this  instance  the 
author  takes  the  trees  and  bush  fruits, 
arranging  them  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
the  more  common  and  destructive  enemies 
under  each  respective  heading.  The 
enemies  ranged  under  the  Apple  are 
American  Blight,  Apple  Aphis,  Codlin 
Moth,  Figure-of-8  Moth,  Goat  Moth, 
Lackey  Moth,  Lapett  Moth,  Small  Ermine 
Moth,  Garden  Chafer,  Apple  Sawfly, 
Mussel  Scale,  Apple-suckers,  and  Apple 
Blossom  Weevil.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
more  important,  because  the  more  destruc¬ 
tive,  are  taken  first.  The  author  also  gives 
some  preference  to  those  insects  which  have 
been  sent  her  in  connection  with  certain 
trees. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Winter  Moth 
and  several  others,  which  are  known  to 
attack  Apple  trees  or  their  fruit,  are  not 
mentioned  here.  The  Winter  Moth  is  dealt 
with,  however,  under  the  heading  of  Plum, 
and  the  means  of  prevention,  remedies 
suggested,  as  well  as  description,  and  in¬ 
stances  of  severe  attack  occupy  twenty 
consecutive  pages,  the  details  being  given 
at  considerable  length,  because  they  apply 
in  a  great  measure  to  all  the  allied  moths, 
whose  females  are  wingless,  and  which 
attack  one  crop  or  another.  The  author 
regards  the  Winter  Moth  as  probably  the 
most  destructive  of  all  our  orchard  insects. 
In  the  case  of  the  remedial  measures 
carried  out  in  the  orchards  at  Toddington, 
something  like  80,000  Plum  trees  were 
treated.  The  policy  of  dealing  with  this 
insect  under  the  heading  of  “  Plum”  will, 
therefore,  be  obvious.  Besides  the  Plum, 
the  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Nut,  Currant  and 
Gooseberry  are  also  attacked,  and  some¬ 
times  extensively  so,  by  this  inveterate  foe 
of  garden,  orchard,  and  woodland.  In¬ 
formation  is  culled  from  various  sources, 
and  acknowledged,  independently  of  a  vast 
,  amount  of  matter  sent  directly  to  the 
author. 


The  Currant  Gall  Mite  now  receives  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention,  its  life 
history  having  to  a  great  extent  been  cleared 
up,  particularly  by  Robert  Newstead, 
F.E.S.,  of  Chester.  Hitherto  no  remedy 
was  known  except  the  operation  of  picking 
the  infested  buds,  a  tedious  and  costly 
operation  that  has  proved  to  be  ineffective, 
if  not  absolutely  worthless,  according  to 
the  finding  of  the  manager  of  the  Todding¬ 
ton  Fruit  Grounds,  who  tried  the  operation 
on  an  extensive  scale  during  a  period  of 
several  years.  Mr.  Newstead  found  that 
infested  buds  began  ito  open  out  about  the 
12th  April,  that  most  of  them  were  dead  in 
May,  and  contained  the  bodies  of  adult 
mites  that  had  recently  died.  On  June 
2nd  the  young  shoots  of  the  Currants  began 
to  harden,  and  in  the  axils  of  the  upper¬ 
most  leaves,  between  their  stalks  and  the 
newly  formed  buds  he  found  both  adult 
and  young  mites,  which  he  believed  had 
been  hatched  from  eggs  deposited  there, 
though  he  found  none  present.  On  July 
17th  he  again  found  the  mites  in  the  posi¬ 
tions  indicated,  together  with  many  eggs, 
and  by  the  27th  of  the  same  month  the 
young  buds  were  showing  signs  of  being 
infested.  From  the  end  of  May  to  the  end 
of  June,  then,  is  the  period  during  which 
remedial  measures  may  be  attempted  with 
any  assurance  of  success.  Remedies  are 
here  given,  and  fruit  growers  and  gardeners 
alike  would  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  valuable  information  placed  at  their 
disposal.  Red  spider  and  other  mites,  as 
well  as  earwigs,  wasps,  eelworms,  &c.,  are 
passed  under  review,  in  a  liberal  and  ex¬ 
haustive  way  that  has  never  before  been 
done  in  a  book  placed  within  easy  reach  of 
all  concerned 


Manchester  Show. — In  his  account  of  this  show 
our  reporter  omitted  to  mention  that  a  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon, 
for  a  very  fine  lot  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  recent 
Chrysanthemum  show  held  in  connection  with  the 
Sevenoaks  Gardeners’  Association,  the  sale  of  flowers 
and  fruit  at  the  "Floral  Stall”  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Fox  realised  £4,  which  was  duly  forwarded  to 
the  secretary. 

International  Exhibition  of  Horticulture  at  St. 
Petersburg. — The  first  supplement  of  the  programme 
of  classes  of  the  exhibition  to  be  held  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  in  May  next,  is  now  before  us,  and  shows  a 
number  of  additional  classes,  as  well  as  prizes,  and 
some  alterations  in  the  classes  previously  arranged. 
The  prizes  are  offered  for  collections  of  fifty  and 
twenty-five  species  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ; 
fifty  and  twenty-five  species  of  ornamental  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants ;  thirty  species  of  New  Holland 
plants ;  collections  of  Ferns,  Aroids,  Caladiums, 
twenty  varieties  of  Anthurium  scherzerianum ; 
collections  of  a  hundred,  and  fifty  different  Cacti ; 
collections  of  fifty, thirty ,  fifteen, ten,  and  five  different 
Orchids  ;  collections  of  Bromeliads,  Indian  Azaleas, 
Paeonies,  Myosotis,  &c. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  — It  is  a  pity  that  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  J.  C.  Stogdon,  will  write  so  splenetically, 
more  especially  as  some  of  his  occasional  communica¬ 
tions  are  well  worth  perusing.  It  is,  however, quite  true 
that  this  twelfth  century  ecclesiastic  could  not  have 
written  certain  things  two  hundred  years  ago  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  who  states  the  contrary  is  at  least 
guilty  of  a  lapsus  calami,  from  which  no  writer  can  be 
held  secure.  Thus,  I  can  only  say  that  I  regret  the 
error,  which  has  been  committed  before  by  a  very 
august  person — whose  name  need  not  be  mentioned 
— and  from  whom  it  emanated.  In  dealing  with 
ancient  history  one  is  obliged  to  take  everything 
second-hand,  so  to  speak,  and,  therefore,  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  of  a  few  centuries  should  be  a  subject 
rather  for  merriment  than  fault-finding. — C.  B.  G. 


Rhododendrons  are  flowering  on  the  banks  of 
Bassenthwaite  Lake,  Cumberland. 

Mr.  William  Mackinnie  has  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  gardener  to  Miss  Melville,  Melville  House, 
Collessie,  Fife. 

‘‘American  Gardening.”  is  now  published  by  Mr. 
James  W.  Withers,  and  continues  to  be  edited  by 
Mr.  Leonard  Barron,  at  136,  Liberty  Street,  New 
York. 

A  Fine  Crop  of  Granadillas.  —  A  three-stemmed 
plant  of  this  Passionflower,  trained  up  the  rafters  of 
the  warm  economic  house  of  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Edinburgh,  recently  matured  a  crop  of  sixteen  large, 
egg-shaped,  dark  coloured  fruits. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — The  next  election 
of  children  to  the  benefits  of  this  fund,  consisting  of 
an  allowance  of  5s.  per  week  until  they  attain  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  will  take  place  early  in 
February.  All  applications  must  be  made  on  a 
proper  printed  form,  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  gratis  of  the  secretary,  or  any  of  the  local 
secretaries.  Such  forms  must  be  correctly  filled  up, 
duly  signed  and  returned  to  this  office  by  Tuesday, 
December  13th,  1898. — A.  F .  Barron,  Secretary,  Royal 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  Chiswick,  London, 
November,  1898. 

An  Old  Woman’s  Aralia.—  Cottagers  are  often  as 
successful  in  the  culture  of  hardy  and  half-hardy 
plants  as  the  genuine  amateur,  who  is  often  much 
better  educated  and  more  wealthy,  with  all  appli¬ 
ances  and  means  to  boot.  An  old  woman  in  Moni- 
fietb,  Forfarshire,  became  possessed  of  an  Aralia 
Sieboldi,  which  grew  so  well  that  it  became  too  large 
not  only  for  her  window,  but  for  her  dwelling  house. 
At  present  it  is  about  7  ft.  high,  and  nearly  6  ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  widest  part.  It  is  confined  to  a 
single  stem,  carrying  a  large  terminal  inflorescence, 
and  a  wealth  of  large,  healthy  leaves,  many  of  which 
have  stalks  of  an  unusual  length.  The  plant  has 
evidently  been  well  cared  for,  as  not  a  leaf  is 
withered  or  broken.  The  best  of  friends  must  part, 
and  she  is  now  trying  to  sell  it  to  make  room  for  a 
smaller  pet. 


A  Northern  Gardener’s  Successes. — Mr.  T.  Lunt, 
gardener  to  A.  Stirling,  Esq.,  Keir,  Dunblane,  N.B., 
is  well-known  as  a  doughty  exhibitor  at  all  the  north¬ 
ern  shows  of  note.  His  successes  for  this  season 
alone,  when  presented  in  tabulated  form,  appear  to 
be  little  short  of  marvellous,  for  not  only  are  they 
numerous  but  they  are  fairly  equally  divided  between 
plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  which  speaks  volumes 
for  Mr.  Lunt’s  grand  all-round  gardening  abilities. 
So  far  the  year’s  work  has  produced  45  firsts,  5 
seconds,  and  4  thirds,  distributed  as  follows : — 
Stirling  September  Show ;  first  in  two  classes  for 
four  bunches  of  Grapes  in  two  varieties,  two  bunches 
of  black  Grapes,  one  bunch  specially  considered  for 
its  bloom,  one  dish  of  Nectarines,  one  of  Apricots, 
six  large  foliage  plants,  six  plants  in  7  in.  pots,  one 
specimen  plant,  three  large  Ferns,  three  flowering 
plants,  six  Ferns  in  8  in.  pots,  table  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  six  Lettuces,  six  Turnips,  and  the 
Clovenfords  “  Special  Prize  ”  for  Grapes  :  Glasgow 
September  Show  ;  firsts  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes  in 
in  four  distinct  varieties,  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  one  dish  of  Nectarines,  and  the  collection 
of  six  dishes  of  fruit,  including  two  bunches  of  Mus¬ 
cat  of  Alexandria, and  two  bunches  of  black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  six  Peaches,  six  Nectarines,  six  Apricots, 
and  a  Melon  :  Edinburgh  Show,  September  14th  and 
15th,  firsts  for  six  bunches  of  Grapes  in  three  varieties, 
two  bunches  and  one  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
twelve  Peaches,  six  large  foliage  Plants  of  distinct 
species,  Ferns  and  Palms  excluded ;  six  foliage 
plants  of  distinct  species  in  9  in.  pots,  Ferns  and 
Palms  excluded  ;  two  large  Crotons,  two  Dracaenas, 
four  and  two  large  Palms  of  distinct  species,  one 
flowering  plant,  six  table  Ferns,  and  six  Lettuces  ; 
second  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes  in  four  varieties  : 
Belfast,  November  15th  and  16th  ;  second  for  forty- 
eight  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  thirty- 
six  varieties :  Stirling  November  Show ;  firsts  for 
two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  three 
large  foliage  plants,  three  Ferns,  three  foliage  plants 
in  9  in.  pots,  six  table  Ferns,  and  six  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  :  Edinburgh,  November  17th ;  firsts  for 
twenty  vases  of  Chrysanthemums  in  twenty  varieties 
and  three  blooms  of  each  variety,  thirty-six  and  twelve 
Japanese  distinct,  and  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria. 
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In  Aid  of  he  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund— The  sale 
organised  by  Mr.  M.  Todd,  the  president  of  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  was  a  great  success.  Mr.  Todd  anticipates  a 
profit  of  /40  when  all  the  assets  of  the  sale  have 
been  realised.  This  will  be  duly  handed  over  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Todd  also  organised 
a  similar  scheme  last  year,  when  a  handsome  sum 
was  realised. 

Society  of  Jersey  Gardeners.— At  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  this  association  there  was  a  brisk  discus¬ 
sion  upon  the  Chrysanthemum  rust.  Proceedings 
were  opened  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Hamill.who  expressed 
his  opinion  that  high  culture,  excessively  rich  feed¬ 
ing,  rapid  propagation,  extensive  introductions  of 
varieties  from  other  countries, and  continual  growing 
from  the  same  stock  tended  to  weaken  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  plants  and  predispose  them  to  disease. 
He  thought  that  the  rust  must  be  carefully  watched 
for  in  early  summer  and  preventatives  then  applied. 
He  recommended  syringing  with  a  solution  of  half- 
an-ounce  of  sulphide  of  potassium  in  a  gallon  of 
water.  Several  members  spoke  after  Mr.  Hamiil, 
but  from  their  remarks  it  appeared  that  the 
gardeners  of  Jersey  had  not  as  yet  been  very  much 
troubled  with  the  disease, which  has  been  so  preva¬ 
lent  in  many  parts  of  England  this  season.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Hamiil  for  having  brought  forward  the 
subject. 

The  Banquet  at  the  Edinburgh  Show. — The  official 
meeting  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  17th  ult., 
was  the  occasion  of  the  customary  banquet,  at  which 
a  very  large  number  of  guests  sat  down,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Matthew  Todd,  president  of  the 
association.  The  menu  was  handsomely  and  beauti¬ 
fully  carried  out  in  the  sumptuous  dining  hall  of  the 
Royal  British  Hotel,  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Mr.  Chas.  Clark.  The  toast  list  included  “  The 
Judges,”  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Welsh  and  re¬ 
sponded  to  in  a  thoughtful  speech  by  Mr.  Beckett, 
Aldenham  House. Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts.,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  the  pleasure  and  gratification  it  had  been  to 
him  on  this,  his  first,  visit  to  Edinburgh.  So  much 
had  been  said  and  written  about  their  Edinburgh 
shows  that  he  felt  there  was  little  that  could  be 
added  in  their  praise.  He  was  exceedingly  pleased 
with  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  and  congratulated 
the  society  upon  the  high  status  they  had  attained. 
Mr.  E.  Molyneux  also  responded  in  a  speech  full  of 
advice  and  practical  suggestions,  adding  also  a  few 
words  of  congratulation  on  the  continued  progress  of 
the  Edinburgh  shows.  "  The  Press,  General  and 
Horticultural,”  were  toasted  in  eloquent  style  by 
Mr.  Uavid  P.  Laird,  to  which  sentiment  Mr.  Gilbert, 
of  The  Scotsman,  and  Mr.  John  Fraser,  of  The 
Gardening  World,  responded. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 
—The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held 
at  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  Southampton,  on 
Monday,  21st  ult.,  when  there  was  more  than  an 
average  attendance,  and  the  president,  W.  F.  G. 
Spranger,  Esq.,  conducted  the  meeting.  The  lec¬ 
turer  was  Mr.  E.  T.  Mellor,  B.  Sc.,  London, Lecturer 
in  Biology  at  the  Hartley  College,  Southampton, 
who  had  chosen  for  his  subject,  “The  Soil,”  and 
divided  it  into  two  lectures,  this  being  the  first  part. 
The  second,  which  will  deal  with  the  chemical 
aspect  of  the  subject,  will  be  given  next  month. 
Mr.  Mellor,  on  this  occasion,  treated  his  subject  in 
three  parts.  (1)  The  origin  and  formation  of  soils. 
(2)  The  composition  of  soils.  (3)  Nutritive  and 
other  constituents  of  soils.  The  lecture  was  made 
more  interesting  and  instructive,  as  each  part  was 
most  profusely  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern 
slides,  chemical  experiments,  and  diagrams.  At  the 
close  of  the  lecture  a  number  of  interesting  questions 
bearing  on  the  subject  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Mellor, 
to  each  of  which  he  kindly  gave  satisfactory  replies. 
There  was  a  very  good  exhibition  of  plants  and  cut 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  contributed  by  the 
members,  and  several  First-class  Certificates  were 
awarded.  Cordial  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mellor, 
to  the  president,  and  to  the  exhibitors  terminated 
the  meeting.  The  lecture  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Technical  Education  Act  Committee,  Southam- 
ton  County  Council. 


The  Importation  of  Flowers  and  Ornamental  Plants 
to  Bavaria  from  the  South  of  France  and  Italy,  has 
undergone  a  great  development,  says  Nord-Horticole, 
within  the  last  few  years,  in  spite  of  the  outcry  by 
the  Bavarian  growers. 

The  Ayrshire  Horticultural  Society  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  very  successful  Chrysanthemum 
Show  which  they  held  at  the  Pavilion,  Dam  Park, 
Ayr,  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  ult.  The  entries  were 
well  up  to  the  standard  of  those  of  previous  years, 
both  with  regard  to  quantity  and  quality.  Mr.  M. 
Ganly,  gardener  to  P.  Davidson,  Esq.,  Dunoon, 
carried  off  the  County  Challenge  Cup  for  four 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  showing  capital  specimens 
of  Viviand  Morel,  Elsie,  La  Triomphant,  and  yellow 
Source  d’Or.  Mr.  Ganly  has  previously  won  the 
cup  three  times,  viz.,  in  1894,  1895,  aQd  1897*  Mr. 
D.  Buchanan,  of  Bargany,  was  the  most  successful 
exhibitor  in  the  classes  for  cut  blooms,  in  both  the 
Japanese  and  incurved  sections.  The  eighteen  Japs., 
distinct,  with  which  he  won  the  Land  of  Burns  Cup, 
was  a  first-rate  exhibit,  and  comprised  very  finely- 
finished  flowers  of  such  varieties  as  Edith  Tabor, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Mutual  Friend,  Australie,  Emily 
Silsbury,  Hairy  Wonder,  Pride  of  Madford,  Viviand 
Morel,  and  Edwin  Molyneux.  Mr.  Buchanan’s  first 
prize  lot  of  six  incurves  included  solid  flowers  of  J. 
Agate,  Baron  Hirsch,  Madame  Darrier,  and  Globe 
d’Or.  Mr.  M.  Ganly  staged  the  winning  stand  of 
six  incurves  and  six  Japanese.  In  the  amateurs’ 
classes  Mr.  M.  Meridith  was  most  successful  amongst 
the  pot  plants,  and  Mr.  T.  McGregor  won  a  number 
of  firsts  for  cut  flowers. 

Ealing  and  District  Gardeners’  Society.— On  the 
15th  ult.,  in  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Ealing,  the 
members  of  this  society  turned  up  in  large  numbers 
to  hear  a  paper  by  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  V/. 
Roberts,  on  “  A  Gardener’s  Holiday.”  Mr.  Geo. 
Cannon  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Roberts  said  that 
the  annual  holiday  was  now  so  much  of  a  national 
institution  that  everybody,  except  gardeners,  partici¬ 
pated  in  it.  He,  however,  was  more  fortunate  than 
some  of  his  fellow  workers,  and  this  year  he  had 
spent  a  very  pleasant  holiday  in  Hampshire,  which 
he  described  in  flowing  terms  and  vigorous  language. 
Mr.  Roberts  was  of  opinion — and  this  was  fully 
endorsed  by  his  audience — that  a  change  of  scene  was 
as  vital  and  necessary  in  the  gardener’s  case  as  in 
any  other  class  of  the  community.  Moreover,  he 
contended  that  some  annual  recreation  of  this  kind 
redounded  as  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  employer 
as  to  the  employe  ;  for  not  only  was  it  a  great  gain 
to  the  one  physically  and  mentally,  but  it  also 
operated  to  the  advantage  of  the  other  in  the  matter 
of  new  ideas  and  fresh  experiences,  which  would  be 
sure  to  be  acquired  and  applied.  Mr.  Roberts,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  confine  himself  entirely  to  gardening, 
but  travelled  over  other  ground  in  a  humorous  and 
trenchant  style.  Votes  of  thanks  were  heartily 
accorded  to  the  genial  chairman  and  the  witty 
secretary.  A  “  collection  of  vegetables  (six  dishes, dis¬ 
tinct),”  brought  out  an  excellent  competition  among 
the  members.  There  were  five  entries,  the  coveted 
place  being  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Stiles,  gardener  to  J. 
Carver,  Esq.,  Greystoke,  Ealing,  whose  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflowers,  Marquis  of  Lome  Cucumbers, 
Perfection  Tomatos,  Globe  Onions,  Prize-taker 
Leeks,  and  Windsor  Castle  Potatos  were  much 
admired.  The  first  prize  (which  was  contributed  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford), 
also  carried  with  it  a  new  Bronze  Medal  by  Mr.  R. 
Pinches,  3,  Crown  Buildings,  Camberwell.  Mr.  J. 
Simpson,  Devonhurst  Gardens,  Chiswick,  was  a  good 
second  with  Pragnell's  Exhibition  Beet,  The  Student 
Parsnip,  The  Lyon  Leek,  Cranston’s  Excelsior 
Onion,  Sutton's  Exhibition  Brussels  Sprouts,  and 
Satisfaction  Potato.  Mr.  R.  Green,  The  Elms 
Gardens,  Castle  Bar,  Ealing,  received  the  third 
award  with  some  well-grown  stuff.  Other  exhibits 
were  Cattleya  labiata,  by  Mr.  Hogg;  Epiphyllum 
truncatum,  by  Mr  Woods;  collection  of  Apples, 
finely  coloured,  by  Mr.  Stiles ;  and  collection  of 
vegetables,  consisting  of  Tomato  Warner’s  King, 
Onion  Cranston’s  Excelsior,  and  Potato  Syon  House 
Prolific,  by  Mr.  A.  Pentney,  Worton  Hall  Gardens, 
Isleworth.  Messrs.  Stiles  and  Pentney  received 
votes  of  thanks  and  the  Society’s  Certificate.  Mr. 
Pentney  speaks  very  favourably  of  the  quality  and 
productiveness  of  Potato  Syon  House  Prolific,  and 
certainly  the  tubers  which  he  staged  were,  in  appear¬ 
ance,  highly  satisfactory. 


Snow  in  the  North.— On  the  night  of  the  22nd  and 
the  early  morning  of  the  23rd  ult.  a  sharp  snow¬ 
storm  raged  over  a  great  part  of  Scotland.  By  10 
a.m.,  on  the  23rd,  there  was  no  snow  along  the 
eastern  seaboard,  but  about  J  in.  covered  the  ground 
at  Dundee.  At  Errol,  only  117  ft.  above  sea  level, 
there  were  3  in.  over  all,  independently  of  the  drift¬ 
ing.  Farther  inland  and  upland,  in  the  Perthshire 
and  Aberdeenshire  Highlands  the  snow  lay  to  the 
depth  of  6  in.  or  more.  During  the  day  snow  gave 
place  to  storms  of  hail,  sleet,  rain,  and  a  hurricane  of 
wind.  Snow  was  lying  on  the  higher  hills  two  days 
later, notwithstanding  almost  continuous  rain.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  this,  Tea  Roses  and  the  Burn  Pink  were 
flowering  freely  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  early 
Chrysanthemums  were  still  holding  out  bravely  in 
cottage  and  other  gardens  near  the  seaboard. 

Flora  of  Western  Australia. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London,  on  the  17th  November, 
Mr.  Spencer  Le  M.  Moore,  F.L.S.,  read  a  paper 
entitled  “  The  Botanical  Results  of  a  Journey  into 
the  Interior  of  Western  Australia  ;  with  some  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Nature  aud  Relations  of  the  Desert 
Flora,  and  on  the  probable  Origin  of  the  Australian 
Flora  as  a  whole.”  The  author  briefly  sketched  the 
physical  and  botanical  features  of  the  West  Australian 
desert, indicating  the  parallel  of  30°  S.as,  at  least  in  the 
Coolgardie  district,  the  dividing  line  between  two 
subfloras.  Flowering  takes  place  almost  entirely  in 
springtime,  when  alone  the  conditions  are  favourable 
to  it.  Statistics  of  the  desert-flora  were  then  given. 
These  comprise  867  known  species,  of  which  860  are 
Phanerograms,  referable  to  319  genera,  distributed 
among  73  natural  orders.  Of  the  flora  58  per  cent, 
consist  of  species  ranged  under  8  orders,  with 
Compositae  and  Leguminosae  heading  the  list, 
leaving  42  per  cent,  to  be  shared  between  the  remain¬ 
ing  65  orders.  The  author  disbelieved  the  current 
theory  of  Scandinavian  predominance;  and  the 
prevalence  in  Eastern  Australia  of  forms  of  Indo- 
Malayan  facies  was  held  to  be  due,  in  great  measure, 
not  to  immigration,  but  to  descent  from  the  primitive 
Tertiary  Flora.  Moreover,  the  balance  of  exchange 
between  Indo-Malaya  and  Australia  in  favour  of  the 
former  area,  was  considered  as  coming  under  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  and  not  as  implying  any  inherent 
superiority  of  the  one  flora  over  the  other.  While 
in  Europe  the  Australian,  i.e.,the  xerophilous,  element 
was,  owing  to  change  in  climate,  eliminated  in  favour 
of  the  present  hygrophilous  vegetation,  in  Eastern 
Australia  the  conditions  remained  as  they  were  in 
earlier  Tertiary  times  until  desiccation  set  in.  He 
held  that  this  desiccation  dates  from  an  earlier 
period  in  Western  Australia;  and  that  this,  together 
with  the  isolation  of  the  Western  portion  of  the 
contiaent  in  Secondary  times  by  a  sea,  and  later  by 
stretches  of  desert,  explains  the  floristic  difference 
between  the  two  halves  of  Australia.  Mr.  C.  B 
Clarke,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S  ,  made  some  observations  on 
the  origin  of  the  Australian  flora,  and  on  the  dispersal 
northwards  of  species  from  the  Antarctic.  The 
president  made  some  remarks  by  way  of  comparing 
the  botanical  statistics  mentioned  by  Mr.  Moore  with 
the  results  obtained  by  zoologists  in  Australia,  both 
as  regards  the  character  and  origin  of  the  fauna. 

»B—  — - 

JUDGING  PANSIES. 

Every  year  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that 
judges  at  flower  shows  are  still  far  from  unanimity  in 
their  methods  and  ideas  of  judging  the  exhibits 
placed  before  them.  We  are  somewhat  puzzled  with 
the  results  of  the  judging  of  two  varieties  of  fancy 
Pansies  which  have  been  brought  to  our  notice  by  a 
correspondent,  who  sends  us  blooms  of  Kathleen 
Stirling  and  Mrs.  Crum  Ewing,  the  Pansies  in  ques¬ 
tion.  There  were  five  gentlemen,  all  specialists,  re¬ 
puted  Pansy  judges,  and  often  taken  out  to  judge  at 
Pansy  and  horticultural  shows.  The  event  took 
place  at  the  first  conference  of  the  Scottish  Pansy 
and  Viola  Association,  held  in  the  Religious  Institute 
Rooms.  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  last  summer. 

The  voting  paper  allowed  3  points  for  form,  3  for 
size,  2  for  texture,  2  for  colour,  and  2  for  distinct¬ 
ness,  making  a  total  or  possible  maximum  of  12. 
The  totals  voted  by  the  five  judges  were  9,  8,  9,  8. 
and  6,  respectively,  making  an  aggregate  of  4c  for 
the  fancy  Pansy  Kathleen  Stirling.  In  the  case  of 
the  variety  Mrs.  Crum  Ewing  the  totals  voted  by  the 
same  judges  in  the  same  respective  order,  wrere  9,  8, 
8,  7,  and  2,  making  an  aggregate  of  34.  We  agree 
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with  the  finding  as  a  whole  in  respect  to  the  varieties 
in  question,  but  we  fail  to  see  the  reason  for  such  a 
discrepancy  as  a  difference  between  9  and  2.  The 
2  points  were  given  for  size  alone,  the  other  points  in 
favour  of  the  variety  Mrs.  Crum  Ewing  being  nil  in 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  udges.  If  the  verdict  of 
each  was  an  honest  one,  surely  something  was  left 
unexplained. 

Kathleen  Stirling  is  a  large  circular  bloom,  with 
velvety  black  blotches  on  the  three  lower  petals, 
which  are  laced  with  pale  yellow,  the  edging  being 
heavily  shaded  with  purple-red.  The  top  petals  are 
like  the  lacing,  but  more  intensely  covered  with 
crimson-red,  and  handsome.  Mrs.  Crum  Ewing  is  a 
smaller  flower  with  dark  violet  blotches,  the  lacing 
being  white,  shaded  with  pale  blue,  and  the  top 
petals  a  little  darker.  The  flowers  are  still  good, 
though  not  in  their  best  summer  form. 

TORQUAY  AND  ITS  GARDENS. 

It  was  early  in  November  when  I  visited  this  pic¬ 
turesque  watering  place,  and  I  was  really  astonished 
to  find  the  gardens  (public  and  private)  looking  so 
bright  and  gay  with  their  summer  bedding,  which 
reminded  one  more  of  the  month  of  August  than 
the  one  first  alluded  to ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
those  lovely  autumn  tints  (anatomy  of  trees)  fore¬ 
told  that  winter  was  fast  approaching,  and  that  one 
night's  frost  would  soon  wreck  the  whole  display  in 
a  less  favoured  climate  than  this,  our  English 
"  South  of  France.”  This  season,  however,  frost 
has  been  so  conspicuous  by  its  absence  that  even 
now,  the  third  week  in  November,  the  majority  of 
gardens  in  Devonshire  present  no  mean  show  of 
such  flowers  as  Roses,  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Gaillardias, 
and  a  host  of  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.  It  was  the  gardening 
along  the  esplanade  that  caught  my  eye  the  most. 
Here  beds  of  glowing  Begonias,  and  with  blooms  of 
such  size,  too,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Cannas, 
Heliotropes,  Dahlias,  etc.,  were  all  in  full  beauty, 
while  towering  above  them  were  fine  specimens  of 
Dracaena  australis,  io  ft.  to  12  ft.  high  ;  many  of 
them  carrying  their  huge  panicles  of  creamy-white 
flowers,  looked  quite  tropical.  Various  Yuccas  in 
bloom,  with  their  noble  spikes  3  ft.  in  length,  clothed 
with  open  and  unexpanded  flowers  not  unlike  the 
Eucharis  Lily,  vied  with  fine,  healthy  specimens  of 
Chamaerops  excelsa,  and  a  number  of  plants  of 
Eucalyptus  coccifera  and  E.  globulus,  some  15  ft.  to 
20  ft.  high,  whose  light  blue  foliage  contrasted  so 
well  with  the  above-mentioned  subjects. 

Clinging  to  the  massive  rocks  overhead,  which 
must  surely  reach  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  high  at  some 
points,  we  noticed  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  which  had 
put  on  its  richest  apparel.  Patches  of  a  good 
scarlet  trailing  Tropaeolum  were  a  blaze  of  colour, 
and  quite  at  their  best,  extending  12  ft.  or  so  in 
height  on  the  jagged  rocks.  At  different  points  the 
Old  Man’s  Beard  (Clematis  Vitalba)  added  large 
breadths  of  almost  snowy  whiteness  in  contrast  to 
the  two  former  creepers. 

Between  Newton  Abbot  and  Torquay,  on  the 
Great  Western  line  can  be  seen  quantities  of  this 
Clematis  on  the  hedges  and  in  the  woods. 

This  tropical  display  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  term)  in  the  dull  month  of  November 
causes  one  to  wonder  why  so  many  of  our  wealthy 
English  folk  at  this  time  of  the  year  take  themselves 
across  the  Channel  to  winter,  when  we  have,  as  it 
were,  at  our  very  door  such  a  salubrious  climate  as 
Torquay  affords. — J.  Mayne,  Bicton. 

- «*«- - 

FLOWERS  LATE  IN  AUTUMN. 

It  is  pleasing  to  read  in  gardening  and  other  papers 
so  much  about  flowers  in  autumn,  such  as  seem  to 
be  in  evidence  this  season.  We  have  from  Banffshire 
a  glowing  report  of  flowers  in  gardens,  large  and 
small,  as  late  as  the  17th  of  November,  and  no 
appearance  of  a  cessation,  so  far  as  weather  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Pentstemons,  Stocks  (East  Lothian), 
Antirrhinums,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  Pansies, 
and  Roses  are  in  bloom 

From  a  Fifeshire  gardener  we  learn  that  he 
picked  good  green  Peas  on  the  16th,  the  variety 
being  Dr.  McLean,  and  flowers  were  still  abundant. 
A  friend  in  Merioneth  says  that  all  the  autumn 
flowers  are  in  great  profusion,  and  also  that  green 
Peas  are  plentiful. 


From  the  west  of  Scotland  glowing  reports  are  to 
hand  of  the  plentiful  supplies  of  cut  flowers, 
Begonias  having  done  better  than  many  other 
plants. 

At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  amateurs  and 
professional  gardeners  in  our  own  district  (Stirling¬ 
shire),  reports  of  the  floral  display  is  such  as  we 
never  remember  hearing  before.  With  ourselves 
(November  18th)  there  is  an  abundance  of  Dahlias 
(especially  surplus  stocks)  and  Chrysanthemums  in 
the  open.  Of  the  latter,  Ambrose  Thomas,  American 
Star,  Orange  Child,  Canary,  Piercy’s  Seedling,  and 
Mdlle.  Marie  Masse  are  nearly  as  good  as  they  have 
been  during  September.  It  is  only  within  the  last  ten 
days  that  Dobbie’s  beautiful  dwarf  single  Marigold 
(which  formed  a  showy  edging  to  a  herbaceous 
border)  has  ceased  to  flower.  It  has  been  attractive 
ever  since  the  end  of  May. 

Reverting  to  Begonias,  the  reports  of  them  in  the 
north  are  of  high  order,  for  they  have  stood  heavy 
rains  better  than  many  species  of  more  hardy 
nature.  We  went  some  distance  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  see  the  excellent  strain  of  Begonias  at  the  garden 
of  that  enthusiastic  amateur,  Mr.  Robertson,  of 
Roseville,  near  Stirling.  That  gentleman  has  for 
some  years  laboured  with  persistent  energy  to  get  his 
favourite  flower  into  a  state  of  nearly  perfection. 
Strength  of  petal,  high  and  distinct  colours  have 
certainly  been  Mr.  Robertson’s  reward.  His  plants 
are  not  surpasseddn  this  respect  by  any  which  we 
have  seen.  The  long  lines  of  plants  in  full  flower 
near  the  public  road  were  a  great  attraction  to 
pedestrians.  Many  gardeners  and  others  have  paid 
visits  to  Roseville,  and  a  warm  welcome  they  receive 
if  they  are  lovers  of  Begonias. 

In  the  greenhouse  some  special  flowers  are  grown 
in  pots,  but  it  is  the  usefulness  of  varieties  for  out¬ 
side  decoration  which  Mr.  Robertson  values  most. 
High  prices  often  have  been  paid  by  him  for  the  best 
sorts  known  in  the  trade,  especially  those  sent  out 
by  the  great  Begonia  cultivators.  These  are  crossed 
with  those  in  stock  at  Roseville  with  excellent 
results  as  indicated.  Mr.  Robertson  has  (we  under¬ 
stand)  been  induced  to  put  seed  of  his  choicest 
strains  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Drummond,  seeds¬ 
men,  &c.,  Stirling,  who  will,  no  doubt,  in  due  course 
send  them  out  in  packets  for  the  benefit  of  admirers 
of  the  popular  Begonia. — M.  Temple,  Carrou,  N.B. 

NOTICE  OF  BOOK. 


City  of  Boston  Department  of  Parks.  Twenty- 
third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1898. 
Printed  for  the  Department,  1898. 

It  is  seldom  we  find  annual  reports  worked  out, 
printed,  and  substantially  bound  in  book  form.  The 
report  under  notice  runs  to  ninety  pages,  of  which 
about  half  are  occupied  with  statistics,  which  are 
important  to  those  concerned,  and  are  no  doubt  the 
principal  part  of  the  report  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston,  U.S.A.  To  people  of  this  country  the 
details  of  the  work  carried  out  in  the  numerous 
parks  and  recreation  grounds  around  the  old  city  of 
Boston  should  prove  the  most  interesting  reading, 
because  it  gives  an  insight  into  work  so  different  in 
scope  from  that  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  this 
country,  though  the  aim  or  object  is  the  same,  namely, 
the  recreation  and  amusement  of  people  otherwise 
cooped  up  in  large  cities. 

The  authorities  of  Boston  are  practically  taking 
time  by  the  forelock  in  securing  and  laying  out  open 
spaces  for  the  people  in  a  neighbourhood  that  is  fast 
being  appropriated  and  built  upon.  The  advantage 
of  securing  the  ground  before  prices  become  extor¬ 
tionate  should  be  apparent  to  everyone,  and  might 
well  serve  as  a  hint  to  the  governing  bodies  of  all 
large  and  growing  cities.  The  parks  and  pieces  of 
ground  are  very  numerous,  and  the  principal  ones 
more  or  less  connected  with  one  another  by  means 
of  meadows,  fens,  or  marshes,  roadways,  and  natural 
woodlands.  The  latter  are  interesting ;  and,  what  is 
more  so,  many  of  them  are  being  restored  as  far  as 
possible  so  as  to  resemble  the  primeval  forest.  This, 
of  course,  is  done  by  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs 
of  the  same  species  as  originally  grew  there.  Road¬ 
building  has  been  carried  on  in  the  parks  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  in  order  to  open  them  for  public  use, 
and  this  has  been  delaying  the  work  of  planting. 


Notwithstanding  this,  steady  progress  is  reported  in 
the  purchase  of  30,000  trees  and  100,000  shrubs.  New 
nurseries  have  been  laid  out  and  filled  with 
stock,  so  that  preparations  are  going  on  for  extensive 
plantations  in  all  the  parks,  as  well  as  public  avenues 
and  roadways  that  still  remain  without  the  shade  of 
trees. 

Already  a  commencement  has  been  made  in 
restoring  the  old  woods  by  the  removal  of  what  are 
termed  tree  weeds,  which,  having  escaped  from 
neighbouring  gardens,  are  springing  up  in  great 
quantities  and  preventing  the  growth  of  native  trees. 
In  future  plantations  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
propose  to  use  largely  the  trees  and  shrubs  native  to 
Massachusetts,  because  they  grow  more  successfully, 
live  longer,  and  require  less  labour  in  keeping  them 
in  order  than  trees  of  foreign  countries.  The  advisa¬ 
bility  of  such  a  course  is  obvious  enough,  but  it 
could  hardly  be  adopted  in  this  country  in  private 
parks  owing  to  the  lack  of  variety  amongst  native 
trees.  Admitting,  however,  that  trees  of  Continental 
Europe  might  be  admissible  for  the  work  in  the 
public  parks  of  Britain,  there  would  be  sufficient 
variety  to  suit  all  positions  in  public  parks  here,  as 
far  as  the  general  planting  is  concerned.  At 
present  many  exotic  trees  are  planted  in  situations 
and  localities  for  which  they  are  entirely  unfitted, 
though  their  ornamental  character  is  indisputable, 
provided  they  could  be  kept  in  health. 

An  excellent  map  of  Franklin  Park  is  given  in  the 
book,  and  shows  the  connection  between  it  and  the 
distant  Marine  Park.  The  former  is  of  some  size, 
and  includes  several  old  residences  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  boundary  lines,  fences  and  plantations  ;  so  much 
of  these  are  being  cleared  away  in  order  that  such 
places  may  be  harmoniously  blended  with  their 
surroundings,  The  book  is  further  illustrated  with 
several  photographic  representations  of  scenes  in  the 
parks  and  richly-wooded  areas,  including  some  trees 
of  magnificent  growth.  The  type  is  large  and  the 
printing  clear,  so  that  altogether  the  report  is  well 
got  up. 

Mr.  John  A.  Pettigrew  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  Parks,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  note 
that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  their  report  thus 
speak  of  him  :  *•  The  City  is  fortunate  in  having 
secured  the  services  of  so  devoted  and  competent  a 
man  as  Mr.  Pettigrew.” 

. 

LARBERT  HOUSE,  STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Larbert  House,  the  residence  of  J.  H.  N.  Graham, 
Esq.,  is  situated  on  rising  ground,  within  ten  minutes’ 
walk  of  Larbert,  Stirlingshire,  a  country  town  of 
some  io.oco  inhabitants.  On  the  southern  slope  of 
the  estate  the  green  parks  are  thinly  wooded  ;  but  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mansion  are  many  fine 
old  trees  of  Beech,  Elm,  and  Oak,  that  shelter  the 
place  ;  and  away  to  the  northward  are  large  planta¬ 
tions  of  forest  trees.  The  massive  and  spreading 
Portugal  Laurels  and  Rhododendrons  are  noticeable 
on  the  dressed  grounds  for  the  healthy  and  glossy 
dark  green  of  the  foliage.  The  Evergreen  Oak 
(Quercus  Ilex)  is  also  hardy  here.  Southward  the 
prospect  commands  the  view  of  a  wooded  and  level 
country,  with  the  tall  shafts  of  the  iron  works  at 
Falkirk  and  Grahamston,  behind  which  the  horizon 
is  bounded  by  low  hills  more  or  less  wooded.  The 
River  Carron  winds  its  devious  way  through  the 
valley  a  short  distance  to  the  south,  its  course  often 
being  indicated  by  irregular  lines  of  trees.  Charming 
as  it  is,  the  prospect  would  be  much  finer  in  summer, 
when  the  trees  are  in  full  leafage. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  gardens  here  we  were  sorry 
to  find  that  Mr.  David  Airdrie,  the  well-known 
gardener,  had  been  ill  and  confined  to  the  house  for 
some  weeks,  a  fact  which  explained  his  absence  from 
the  leading  Chrysanthemum  shows  in  Scotland.  The 
season  being  far  advanced,  we  confined  our  attention 
to  the  glass  department  chiefly.  In  the  cool  Orchid 
house,  Odontoglossum  Edouardi  was  throwing  up 
strong,  branching,  flower  scapes.  A  very  richly- 
blotched  variety  of  O  nebulosum  was  also  note¬ 
worthy.  Running  parallel  with  this  is  a  houseful  of 
zonal  Pelargoniums  for  winter  flowering.  Fine 
varieties  are  Mrs.  Winch,  salmon,  with  a  silvery  edge ; 
Coquet,  white,  with  pink  centre;  Surprise,  double 
white;  Villa  dePoister,  semi-double  rose  ;  and  Gloire 
de  France,  double  white,  tinted  with  pink. 

The  stove  contains  the  usual  run  of  plants  suitable 
for  such  structures.  Saintpaulia  ionantha,  as  imita- 
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tive  of  a  Violet,  is  nearly  always  in  flower.  A 
massive  plant  of  Adiantum  cardiochlaena  takes  the 
width  of  the  central  stage.  A  finely-furnished  plant  of 
Aralia  Chabrieri  stands  about  5  ft.  high.  Ficus 
Cannoni  resembles  the  purple  Hazel  in  colour,  but 
the  leaves  are  several  times  as  large.  Suspended 
from  the  roof  Dendrobium  Cassiope  is  displaying  its 
fragrant  flowers.  Crotons  are  much  used  as  table 
plants  in  the  mansion,  so  that  a  house  is  devoted  to 
a  great  number  of  varieties  in  plants  of  a  useful  size. 

Useful  also  are  the  Maidenhair  Ferns  that  fill 
another  house.  Amongst  them  is  the  pretty,  and  by 
no  means  common,  A.  dolabriforme.  Allamanda 
Hendersoni  is  still  flowering  on  the  roof. 

Some  of  the  earlier  of  the  Indian  Azaleas,  the 
feature  of  another  house,  are  already  commencing 
to  flower.  Single  and  double  Chrysanthemums,  not 
disbudded,  are  coming  on  for  late  work.  The  quaint 
Fuchsia  procumbens,  with  pendent  stems  abou'  a 
yard  long,  is  carrying  red  berries  of  unusual  size. 
Next  to  the  above  comes  a  cool  house,  with  the  doors 
now  open,  but  occupied  with  Indian  Azaleas,  Palms, 
and  Fig  trees  in  pots,  which  were  fruited  here.  The 
high  roof  is  covered  with  Lapagerias,  and  here,  too, 
are  Dendrobiums  suspended  to  finish  off  the  ripening 
process. 

The  latest  batches  of  the  large-flowering  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  are  the  most  prominent  feature  in  three 
Peach  houses,  the  Peach  trees  being  now  leafless, 
and  the  well-ripened  wood  covered  with  flower  buds. 
Grand  Peaches  are  taken  out  of  these  houses,  as  the 
winning  collections  of  dishes  of  fruit  at  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow  exhibitions  testify.  Large 
batches  of  Roses  in  pots,  Carnations,  and  Pelar¬ 
goniums  are  located  in  a  cool  house  ready  to  be 
taken  into  warmer  quarters  presently,  to  start  them 
into  growth. 

Chrysanthemums  also  dominate  the  vineries  at 
present,  but  some  of  the  Grapes  are  still  hanging. 
The  Vines  are  ripening  off  their  foliage,  but  some 
fine  bunches  and  berries  of  Cooper’s  Black  still 
remain.  By  most  growers  the  variety  is  considered 
synonymous  with  Gros  Maroc  ;  but  while  that  may 
be  so,  the  berries  are  wonderfully  variable  under 
different  treatment.  They  may  be  round,  but  those 
we  noted  are  oval  or  oblong,  with  a  small  circular 
Cavity  at  the  apex,  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom, 
and  handsome.  Next  to  this  is  an  earlier  house, 
also  brightened  with  Chrysanthemums.  Then 
follows  a  vinery  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of 
fruit  is  still  hanging.  The  varieties  grown  are  Lady 
Downes',  Gros  Colman,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Cooper’s 
Black,  both  the  latter  names  being  retained.  Mr. 
Airdrie  is  a  noted  grower  of  Grapes  as  well  as 
Peaches,  giving  them  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  during  their  season  of  growth.  Success  is 
entirely  due  to  skilful  management,  for  the  natural 
soil  here  is  of  moderate  depth,  and  the  subsoil  is  cold 
and  ungenial,  as  much  water  is  present  at  no  great 
depth.  The  situation  is  also  high,  and  rather  ex¬ 
posed,  except  on  the  northern  aspect. 

Some  years  ago  Pineapples  were  grown  here  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  while  quality  left 
nothing  to  be  desired,  the  climate,  rendered  their 
cultivation  rather  an  expensive  operation.  A  batch 
of  young  plants  has,  however,  been  got  together 
again  in  one  of  the  pits,  and  a  fresh  start  at  their 
cultivation  will  be  made.  Two  of  the  pits  are 
occupied  with  Tomatos,  consisting  of  a  selection 
made  here,  and  the  now  popular  Golden  Jubilee.  A 
batch  of  Freesias  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  growth. 

The  conservatory  is  situated  close  to  the  mansion 
and  is  kept  gay  with  flowering  plants  in  season, 
Chrysanthemums  being  the  dominant  feature  at 
present.  Most  of  the  plants  are  grown  in  bush 
form,  but  there  is  also  a  good  sprinkling  of  large 
flowers.  There  are  fine  blooms  of  Mme.  Gustave 
Henry,  Simplicity,  Lady  Hanham,  Viviand  Morel, 
Charles  Davis,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  the  white  variety 
of  it.  The  first  green  Chrysanthemum  that  took 
the  public  fancy,  namely  Florence  Davis,  is  also  in 
good  form.  The  fawn  coloured,  tubular  florets  of 
General  Roberts,  contrast  strangely  with  the  flat 
crimson  tips.  Louise  is  as  dwarf  here  as  it  is  in  the 
south,  but  is  a  good  month  later  before  it  passes  out 
of  bloom.  Some  bushes  of  Source  d’Or  and  Viviand 
Morel  are  floriferous  and  showy. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  surrounded  by  high  brick 
walls,  covered  with  well-trained  Apple,  Pear  and 
Plum  trees,  from  which  some  grand  fruits  are 
gathered  in  their  season,  and  figure  prominently  on 
the  exhibition  table;' 


Onions  now  stored  show  the  quality,  and  size  of 
the  bulbs  of  what  must  have  been  a  heavy  crop.  A 
large  quantity  of  Parsley  in  frames  makes  provision 
for  winter  use.  The  plants  are  of  extraordinary 
vigour  and  must  have  been  well  thinned  out  while 
making  their  growth.  Oiher  crops  are  well  cared 
for,  there  being  good  plantations  of  Brussels  Sprouts 
and  other  winter  greens.  Every  part  of  the  garden, 
including  the  glasshouses  and  wall  trees,  shows  the 
hand  of  a  skilful  and  enthusiastic  cultivator. 

-  ■»!» 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  under-mentioned  subjects  received  awards  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  November  22nd. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Calanthe  Labrosior  — The  parentage  of  this  very 
fine  Calanthe,  which  has  flowers  fully  in.  in  width 
by  3  in.  in  length,  is  not  known.  The  spike,  too,  is 
large  and  bold,  and  the  form  should  prove  an 
acquisition  to  the  ranks  of  our  late  autumn-flowering 
Orchids.  The  colour  is  pure  white,  save  for  a  slight 
flushing  of  pink  at  the  tips  of  the  segments.  The  lip 
is  very  large,  massive,  and  strongly  four-lobed. 
Award  of  Merit.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(grower,  Mr.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking, 
Surrey. 

Cypripedium  Argo-Morganiae  — Here  we  have 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  hybrid  Cypripediums.  As 
the  name  signifies  it  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
C.  Argus  and  C.  Morganiae,  the  influence  of  both 
parents  being  visible  in  the  progeny.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  very  large,  erect,  cordate  in  shape,  and 
slightly  concave.  The  colour  is  pink-white,  striated 
with  regularly  placed,  parallel,  vertical,  green  lines  in 
the  spaces,  between  which  are  a  few  irregularly  dis¬ 
tributed  purple  dots  or  blotches.  The  lateral  seg¬ 
ments  are  the  great  feature.  Thry  are  strongly 
deflexed,  oblong-lanceolate  in  shape,  with  the  mar¬ 
gins  much  waved.  The  ground  colour  is  pale  green- 
white,  thickly  studded  with  large  excrescences  of 
black-maroon,  which  are  very  attractive.  The  slipper 
is  long,  relative  to  its  width,  and  inclined  to  be 
tubular  in  shape.  The  colour  is  dull  plum-purple. 
Award  of  Merit.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

ClRRHOPETALUM  APPENDICULATUM.  —  This  long- 
tailed  little  Orchid  is  rather  more  curious  than 
pretty.  The  narrow  violet-purple  lip  is  produced 
into  a  tail  fully  6  in.  in  length.  The  combined 
lateral  sepals  are  creamy-white,  with  red  blotches. 
The  petals  are  small  and  pale  green  in  colour,  and 
striated  with  violet-purple  stripes,  passing  to 
purple  in  the  caudal  appendages.  Botanical  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Dendrobium  formosum-Lowii. — This  is  a  hybrid 
obtained  by  crossing  D.  Lowii  and  D.  formosum. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  partakes  of  that  of  both 
parents,  but  the  flower  favours  that  of  D.  formosum. 
The  lip  is  flatter,  however,  and  has  a  deep  orange 
flushing.  The  rest  of  the  flower  is  pure  white. 
Award  of  Merit.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Floral  Committee. 

Epiphyllum  truncatum  Princess. — la  this  we 
have  an  exceedingly  handsome  variety  of  a  once 
popular  plant.  The  flowers  exhibit  a  pleasing  shade 
of  rosy-blush,  very  soft  and  delicate.  Judging  from 
the  samples  submitted,  the  variety  is  fully  as  free- 
flowering  as  the  type.  First-class  Certificate.  Mr. 
W.  Bull,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Chrysanthemums  largely  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Floral  Committee,  and  Awards  of  Merit  were 
given  to  the  varieties  named  hereunder  : — 

Chatsworth. — For  full  description  of  this  Austra¬ 
lian  variety  see  p.  199.  It  was  shown  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  by  three  firms,  Awards  of  Merit  being  given  to 
all,  viz. — Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent ; 
Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon  ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill. 

Charles  Tutt. — This  is  a  reflexed  Japanese 
flower  of  medium  size.  The  colour  is  a  creamy- 
yellow  flushed  with  rose.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Barcley. — For  description  see  p. 
199.  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  gardener  to  Lady  Byron, 
Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby. 

Beauty  of  Sholing. — In  style  of  bloom  this  de¬ 
corative  variety  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Dart, 
but  the  florets  are  rather  wider  and  more  massive, 
and  the  colour  is  a  rich  golden-bronze.  In  size  the 
flowers  are  much  larger  than  the  usual  run  of  so- 


called  decorative  varieties,  whilst  they  are  smaller 
than  those  destined  for  the  show  board.  Mr  W 
Wells. 

Earlswood  Beauty. — Here  we  have  an  example 
of  a  very  pretty  type  of  large,  single  flowers.  The 
colour  is  creamy-white,  the  florets  beiDg  long,  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  and  drooping.  The  disc  is  higher 
than  is  usual  and  exhibits  a  particularly  rich  yellow. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  good  and  the  variety  is  a 
free  flowering  and  useful  one.  Mr.  W.  Wells. 

Daisy  Brett. — This  is  a  pure  white,  large,  single 
variety  with  very  broad  and  massive  florets.  It 
should  prove  capital  for  cutting.  Mr.  W.  Wells. 

Golden  Shower. — For  want  of  a  better  term  this 
variety  is  classed  as  a  decorative.  It  represents  an 
entirely  new  break  in  Chrysanthemums,  for  the 
florets  are  long,  threadlike  in  their  narrowness,  and 
drooping.  There  is  none  of  the  stiffness  in  them  to 
be  seen  in  the  florets  of  other  flowers,  for  they  are 
soft  as  silk,  and  quite  incapable  of  doing  anything 
else  than  bang  listlessly  down.  The  colour  is  bronzy- 
yellow,  flushed  with  chestnut-crimson.  In  our 
opinion  this  variety  is  rather  curious  and  nothing 
more.  Mr.  Witty,  Nunhead  Cemetery. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Apple  Ballimora  Pippin. — This  new  Apple  may  be 
likened  to  a  highly  coloured  Blenheim  Pippin,  for 
both  in  shape  of  the  fruit  and  the  eye  a  close 
resemblance  is  apparent.  The  fruits  are,  however, 
deep  crimson-scarlet  in  colour  save  for  a  small  area 
at  the  base,  which  is  russet-green.  The  flavour  is 
good,  and  this  combined  with  the  showy  appearance 
of  the  fruit  should  secure  the  variety  a  place  in 
collections.  Messrs.  R.  Hartland  &  Sons,  The 
Lough  Nurseries,  Cork. 

- r*» - 

Tlie  Orclud  Brower's  Calendar, 

White  Laelia  anceps.— It  is  a  too  well-known  fact 
that  for  shyness  in  flowering  the  white  forms  take 
the  cake.  Generally  speaking,  we  do  L.  anceps  well ; 
for  our  Cattleya  house  being  a  rather  light  structure 
it  seems  to  suit  them  down  to  the  ground,  and  spikes 
of  the  dark  varieties  are  as  plentiful  as  the  white 
ones  are  scarce.  Orchid  growers,  however,  have  to 
learn  to  be  patient  with  them,  for  when  they  do 
flower  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  amongst  the  finest  Orchids  grown. 

What  I  want  to  point  out  is  that,  although  some 
may  have  missed  flowering,  it  would  never  do  for  a 
moment  to  neglect  them  on  that  account ;  and  as 
they  differ  from  the  dark  forms  by  making  a  quantity 
of  roots  just  at  this  time  we  advise  that  some  new 
material  be  afforded  them  so  that  the  new  roots  may 
have  something  sweet  to  take  hold  of.  Our  plants 
being  grown  in  baskets,  the  old  material,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  crocks,  can  be  easily  removed  and  filled 
in  with  fresh  compost  of  peat  and  moss.  There  will 
be  no  necessity  to  supply  the  plants  with  water 
direct ;  just  a  dash  with  the  syringe  to  keep  the 
sphagnum  moss  alive  is  all  that  is  needed  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  It  is  surprising  what  a  quantity 
of  roots  they  make  when  water  is  entirely  withheld. 
Indeed,  too  much  water  and  a  high  temperature  are 
the  chief  causes  of  failure  with  this  species. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum.— Growing  side  by 
side  with  the  L.  anceps  we  have  this  Odontoglot, 
making  up  some  exceptionally  large  bulbs ;  and  as 
they  require  a  good  season  of  rest  a  watchful  eye 
must  be  kept  on  them,  so  that  when  they  are  finished 
up  watering  must  be  gradually  withheld,  or  they  will 
commence  to  grow  again  and  a  season’s  flower  will 
be  lost. 

Cypripedium  insigne. — This  good  old  servant  is 
just  now  making  a  brave  show  and  will  last  a  long 
time.  Everyone  grows  it,  and  well  too,  so  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  mention  anything  about  the 
cultural  conditions,  other  than  to  say  that  the  cold 
frame  treatment  during  the  summer  months  suits 
them  far  better  than  keeping  them  in  the  same  house 
all  the  year  round.  Shade  the  plants  from  the  sun, 
keep  them  well  supplied  with  moisture,  and  the 
reward  will  be  great. 

Masdevallia  macrura. — I  am  not  partial  to 
Masdevallias  as  a  whole,  but  this  once  rare  and 
stately  species  should,  we  think,  be  found  in  every 
collection,  now  that  it  can  be  purchased  for  a  mere 
song.  We  grow  ours  in  a  house  a  few  degrees  higher 
than  that  given  to  Odontoglossum  crispum,  together 
with  Oncidium  tigrinum,  Odontoglossum  hastila- 
bium,  O.  triumphans,  and  O.  Pescatorei,  which  we 
fancy  like  a  lew  more  degrees  of  heat  than  O. 
crispum.— C. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Spidery  and  Feathery  Varieties. — The  curious  has 
a  great  fascination  for  many  people,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  things  that  are  beautiful  merely  are  often 
pushed  on  one  side  and  neglected  for  the  sake  of 
something  that  excites  some  amount  of  curiosity  by 
reason  of  its  novelty,  although  it  may  not  possess 
any  great  share  of  beauty. 

In  the  case  of  what  are  not  inaptly  termed  spidery 
Chrysanthemums  we  have  a  case  in  point.  They 
constitute  a  perfectly  distinct  section  of  the  Autumn 
Queen  and  one  that  will  surely  be  added  to  very 
considerably  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three 
years. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  the  distinctness  of  this 
breakaway  from  the  usual  run,  added  to  a  certain 
curiosity  of  appearance  that  caused  the  first  spidery 
varieties  to  be  so  well  received,  but  there  is  a  more 
solid  reason  than  this  why  they  should  be  grown  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  that  is  that  they  come  in  wonderfully 
well  for  cutting  from.  Several  of  the  sorts  possess 
capital  habit  and  are  very  free  bloomers,  and  this 
has  stood  them  in  good  stead  after  the  novelty  has 
worn  off. 

At  the  present  time  these  spidery  varieties  are 
placed  in  the  decorative  division.  The  word  decora¬ 
tive  in  itself  is  somewhat  vague  and  misleading,  for 
all  Chrysanthemums  are  decorative.  The  meaning 
generally  attached  to  it,  however,  is  that  it  means  a 
variety  whose  flowers  are  not  big  enough  for  the 
showboard,  but  which,  when  the  plants  are  grown  in 
bush  form,  are  valuable  for  cutting.  Even  this  does 
not  embrace  the  whole  truth,  for  there  are  several 
show  sorts,  such,  for  instance,  as  Souvenir  d'une 
Petite  Amie,  Phoebus  and  M.  Wm.  Holmes  that  are 
commonly  grown  as  bush  plants,  and,  therefore, 
come  well  into  the  decorative  section. 

We  have  as  yet  no  special  class  in  our  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  exhibitions  for  spidery  Chrysanthemums,  but 
they  commonly  make  their  appearance  amongst  the 
sheaves  of  small  flowers  that  are  to  be  seen  in  mis¬ 
cellaneous  and  representative  groups  at  the  Novem¬ 
ber  shows. 

The  undermentioned  are  some  of  the  most  notable 
of  these  so-called  spidery  varieties. 

Golden  Shower. — In  this  we  have  one  of  the  latest 
arrivals  and  one  that  has  caused  a  gentle  flutter  of 
interest.  It  has  been  shown  this  year  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Witty,  of  Nunhead  Cemetery.  When  it  made  its  first 
appearance,  onNovember  T4th,  before  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  a  prominent  member  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  suggested,  amidst  a  spasm  of  laughter  from 
his  colleagues  that  it  was  "  an  instance  of  Chrysanth¬ 
emums  gone  mad.”  On  that  occasion  only  flowers 
were  shown,  and  as  the  rule  governing  the  action 
of  the  committee  states  that  a  plant  must  be  shown 
before  any  decorative  variety  submitted  can  be  dealt 
with,  it  was  passed,  although  there  was  a  sort  of 
lingering  feeling  that  there  might  be  something  in  it. 

A  week  later,  i.e.,  onNovember  21st,  the  same  variety 
was  sent  up  again,  this  time  with  a  plant,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules,  but  the  verdict  was  once  more 
unfavourable.  The  next  day,  November  22nd, 
Golden  Shower  appeared  before  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  when  Mr.  Witty’s  labours  were 
rewarded  and  an  Award  of  Merit  bestowed  upon  it. 
This  was  rather  unaccountable,  for  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  as  a  rule,  is  not  in  love  with  curios 
but  committees,  like  individuals,  have  their  weak 
moments.  The  flower  is  composed  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  thread-like  florets  which  hang  down  for  their 
whole  length.  The  colour  is  bronzy-yellow,  flushed, 
more  or  less,  with  crimson-chestnut.  Unfortunately 
these  flowers  present  the  appearance  of  being  dead 
or  in  a  dying  state  as  soon  as  they  commence  to  lose 
a  little  of  their  colour,  and  this  fact  will,  undoubtedly, 
militate  a  good  deal  against  the  popularity  of  the 
variety.  The  habit  of  the  plant,  too,  is  rough  and 
straggling,  and  taking  ;t  altogether  I  should  not 
recommend  the  variety  very  strongly. 

What  Ho  ! — This  exclamatory  sort  of  name  is  not 
inappropriate  as  applied  to  this  variety,  which  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  elicit  some  exclamations  of  surprise  from 
those  beholding  it  for  the  first  time.  It  was  shown 
by  Mr,  Witty,  in  company  with  Golden  Shower,  on 


both  the  14th  and  21st  November  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  and  shared  the  same  luck,  or  want  of  luck, 
as  that  variety.  It  also  appeared  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  the  22nd  ult.,  but  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  did  not  regard  it  with  favour.  In  appear¬ 
ance  this  flower  is  even  more  distinct  than  Golden 
Shower.  The  florets  that  go  to  make  up  the  flower 
head  are  light  yellow,  comparatively  few  in  number, 
but  long,  stout,  and  tubular.  They  also  droop  for 
almost  their  whole  length,  their  very  weight  bringing 
them  down.  The  most  curious  part  about  them  is, 
however,  that  they  are  curled  up  tightly  at  the  ends, 
these  curls  being  composed  of  from  three  to  five 
turns.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  tall  and  rather 
straggling.  but  it  presents  an  exceedingly  distinct 
appearance  with  five  or  six  medium-sized  flowers. 
I  have  no  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  behaviour  of 
either  Golden  Shower  or  What  Ho  !  under  bush 
treatment,  but  I  do  not  expect  that  they  will  prove 
very  tractable. 

Mrs.  J.  Carter. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
the  older  forms,  and  one  that  comes  in  splendidly 
for  table  decoration.  The  flowers  are  of  medium 
size,  and  light  sulphur  in  hue,  becoming  lighter  with 
age.  The  florets  are  much  divided  up,  presenting 
the  appearance  individually  of  miniature  stag’s 
horns.  The  habit  is  fairly  dwarf  and  bushy,  for  the 
plants  run  from  3  ft.  to  3J  ft.  in  height,  and  as  each 
plant  produces  a  lot  of  flowers,  upon  which  it  is 
possible  to  cut  and  come  again,  this  is  a  very  profit¬ 
able  variety  to  grow.  The  only  drawback,  perhaps, 
is  the  colour,  which  is  too  light,  and  inclined  to  be 
washy. 

Mrs.  Filkins.' — In  style  of  bloom  this  comes  very 
close  to  Mrs.  J.  Carter,  and  there  is  also  a  great 
similarity  in  the  height  and  general  habit  of  fhe 
plant.  The  colour,  however,  is  a  rich,  full,  yellow, 
and  in  this  respect,  at  least,  Mrs.  Filkins  has  nothing 
to  beat  it  in  the  section,  for  the  yellow  is  of  that  hue 
that  looks  as  well  under  artificial  as  natural  light, 
and  this  is  of  considerable  importance  where  table 
decorations  are  concerned.  Taking  it  all  round, 
Mrs.  Filkins  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  varieties  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  section,  and  should  find  a  place  in 
every  collection. 

King  of  the  Plumes  represents  a  larger  and 
heavier  type  of  flower,  but  the  notching  and  dividing 
of  the  florets  is  still  fully  as  evident  as  it  is  in  the 
smaller  blooms.  It  is  more  effective  for  massing  in 
large  vases  than  the  smaller  flowers,  especially  when 
the  plants  have  been  subjected  to  a  certain  amount 
of  disbudding,  which  in  this  case  pays.  The  height 
of  the  plants  is  about  3  ft.,  and  the  habit  is  bushy 
and  sturdy.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  rich 
golden-yellow,  deeper  and  richer  than  that  seen  in 
Mrs.  Filkins. 

Mrs.  W.  Butters. — White  flowers  are  always  in 
request,  no  matter  at  what  period  of  the  year  they 
are  forthcoming,  and  no  matter  how  much  we  may 
admire  the  rich  yellow,  we  always  turn  with  pleasure 
to  the  pure  white.  This  is  not  entirely  the  result  of 
the  pleasing  contrast  or  variety  that  the  chaDge 
affords,  for  there  is  something  intrinsically  attractive 
in  a  white  flower.  We  may  not  be  able  to  analyse 
this  attraction,  but  it  exists  all  the  same.  In  Mrs. 
W.  Butters  we  have  a  pure  white  variety  with  large 
flowers — larger  than  those  usually  to  be  seen  in  this 
section,  The  plant  does  well  whether  disbudded  to 
some  extent  or  left  to  produce  as  many  buds,  and  de¬ 
velop  as  many  flowers  as  Nature  wills.  The  individual 
florets  are  very  large,  and  of  great  substance,  the 
divisions  themselves  being  of  considerable  size.  The 
result  is  that  a  cut  spray  presents  a  particularly 
"  fluffy  ”  appearance  that  at  once  seals  its  popularity 
with  the  ladies.  There  is,  no  doubt,  that  in  the 
future  this  will  be  largely  grown  for  market  pur¬ 
poses,  for  already,  at  the  various  exhibitions  at 
which  it  has  appeared,  it  has  created  a  very  favour¬ 
able  impression. 

If  only  these  varieties  can  be  grown,  Mrs.  Filkins, 
Mrs.  J.  Carter,  and  Mrs.  W.  Butters  would  be  our 
selection.  These  will  be  found  vastly  superior  to 
any  of  the  pompons  for  cut  flower  purposes,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  these  spidery 
forms  are  destined  to  very  largely  take  the  place  of 
the  pompons  for  this  kind  of  work. — 'Mum. 

[Mrs.  Filkins,  Souvenir  de  Madame  G.  Eynard, 
and  Silk  Twist  three  “spidery,"  varieties  were 
figured  in  The  Gardening  World,  Vol.  xiii.,  p. 
151.  Ed.] 

■Jasminum  nudiflorum  is  already  gay  on  walls. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Chrysanthemum  Cuttings.— R.  S.O.  :  If  we  have  a 
fairly  mild  winter,  you  would  probably  be  able  to  get 
plenty  of  cuttings,  although  they  might  be  late,  from 
the  plants  in  the  open  ground,  for  the  plants  them¬ 
selves  are  hardy  enough,  although  the  flowers  can¬ 
not  stand  the  frost.  This  system,  however,  is  too 
precarious  to  follow  if  you  want  good  plants.  We 
should  advise  you,  therefore,  to  cut  down  the  old 
plants,  and  lift  the  stools  with  a  fair  proportion  of 
roots  and  earth  attached,  transporting  them  to  a 
place  under  glass.  If  no  better  place  offers,  they 
may  be  placed  on  the  inside  border  of  the  vinery,  for 
they  will  get  plenty  of  light  there,  although  they 
would  be  rather  far  from  the  glass,  and  the  cuttiDgs 
would  be  rather  drawn,  as  a  natural  consequence. 
The  best  place  for  them  is  a  low  pit  or  Melon  house, 
where  they  can  be  brought  near  the  glass.  Cover 
the  roots  with  any  old  soil — as  loDg  as  it  is  sweet 
and  free  from  rubbish  it  will  do.  You  will  find  that 
under  such  conditions  the  plants  will  throw  up  any 
amount  of  cuttings  which,  being  wiry,  will  root 
very  readily. 


Single  Chrysanthemums.— J.  C.L. :  According  to 
the  rules  of  the  N.C.S.  a  variety  is  not  admissible 
as  a  “  single,’’  if  the  flower  has  more  than  two  rows 
of  guard  or  ray  florets.  Your  plant  would,  there¬ 
fore,  not  pass  muster  as  a  single.  With  regard  to 
your  suggestion,  that  the  practice  of  pulling  out  the 
the  supernumery  florets  until  the  flower  agrees  with 
the  conditions  being  a  common  one,  we  are  aware 
that  it  has  been  done,  but  cannot  say  that  it  is  a 
common  practice.  We  hope  it  is  not.  Of  course, 
in  dressing  an  incurved  bloom,  coarse  and  un¬ 
necessary  florets  are  pulled  out  by  the  manipulator, 
but  this  is  rather  a  different  thing  to  the  wholesale 
removal  of  florets  you  speak  of,  at  least,  a  judge 
would  undoubtedly  regard  it  as  such  if  he  could 
prove  that  it  had  been  done.  Accusations  of  this 
kind  are  easy  to  make,  however,  but  difficult  to 
prove,  unless  the  variety  is  known. 


Aspidistra  turning  Yellow.— Ego  :  There  is  evi¬ 
dently  something  amiss  with  the  root  action  of  your 
plant.  Probably  worms  are  present,  and  if  so,  this 
would  account  for  the  trouble.  Knock  the  plant 
gently  out  of  the  pot— this  can  be  done  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  roots  in  any  way — and  examine  the  ball, 
If  traces  of  any  worms  are  discovered  the  intruders 
may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  pointed  stick.  You 
will  probably  find  the  drainage  blocked,  and  the  soil 
inclined  to  be  sour.  You  must  clear  the  drainage  of 
the  obstruction,  and  subsequently  give  the  plant 
rather  less  water  than  you  have  been  giving  of  late. 
Next  spring,  say  about  the  end  of  March,  you  may 
shift  the  plant  into  another  pot,  and  give  it  fresh  soil. 

Marguerite  Carnations  —  Marguerite :  You  pro¬ 
bably  did  not  sow  the  Carnation  seed  soon  enough 
last  year ;  hence  the  lateness  of  flowering.  The 
abnormal  season  may  also  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  You  can  certainly  put  out  your  plants  in 
the  open  next  spring,  say  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  but  we  do  not  think  you  will  gain  anything 
by  it.  They  would  flower  about  July,  a  good  deal 
earlier  than  they  did  last  year,  but  the  flowers  would 
most  likely  be  comparatively  poor.  The  best  way  is 
to  raise  plants  from  seed,  for  young  plants  bloom 
much  better  than  old  ones.  Generally  speaking,  it 
takes  about  six  months  from  the  date  of  sowing  to 
have  the  plants  in  bloom.  If  you  have  any  particular 
varieties  amongst  your  plants  that  you  would  like  to 
keep,  you  may  propagate  them  by  layers  in  the  same 
way  as  the  ordinary  border  Carnations  are  treated. 

Nepenthes  Blooming.  —  I  have  a  plant  of 
Nepenthes  hookeriana  that  is  in  flower.  It  has 
never  flowered  before.  Is  it  an  unusual  occurrence  ? 

— C.  G. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  Nepenthes  to  flower  in  this 
country,  but  the  plants  do  not  commence  to  flower 
very  early  in  their  life,  and  when  they  do  it  is  usually 
a  sign  that  their  useful  days,  from  a  decorative  point 
of  view,  are  over,  as  once  they  produce  flowers  they 
invariably  become  straggling  in  habit,  and  the 
pitchers  deteriorate  in  size  and  colour. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  HON.  W.  F.  D. 
SMITH. 

Many  grand  additions  to  the  crimson  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  have  been  made  from  year  to  year, 
and  during  the  past  month  or  six  weeks  more  than 
one  magnificent  variety  of  this  colour  have  turned  up, 
beating  all  previous  records  for  size,  intensity  of 
colour,  build  of  bloom,  and  handsome  appearance 
generally.  In  this  position  we  place  the  magnificent 
crimson  Japanese  variety  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith, 
which  was  raised  by  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  Greenlands,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  and  after  whom  it  has  been  named.  The 
bloom  is  of  large  size,  as  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  (p.  217)  will  show,  and  which  was  photographed 
before  it  was  fully  developed,  because  it  was  required 
for  the  N.C.S.  show,  which  opened  on  November  8th. 
The  outer  florets  are  much  the  longest,  and  assume 
a  gracefully  recurved  direction,  thus  adding  greatly 
to  the  depth  of  the  flower  ;  the  inner  ones  are  much 
shorter,  and  so  disposed,  when  the  bloom  is  at  its 
best,  as  to  show  the  velvety  crimson  upper  surface 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  reverse  of  the  florets  is 
pale  fawn,  lightly  washed  or  tinted  with  crimson. 
The  illustration  shows  the  character  of  a  bloom  from 
the  first  crown  bud  ;  but  the  flowers  from  the  second 
crown  are  much  more  refined,  being  devoid  of  the 
quilled  florets  which  appear  in  the  flower  of  the  first 
crown,  and  consequently  of  a  richer  colour.  The 
terminal  bud  gives  rise  to  flowers  that  should  be  of 
great  decorative  value  for  many  purposes  in  the  cut 
state,  as  specimens  before  us  show.  We  believe 
there  is  a  great  future  before  the  variety,  and  next 
year  should  well  test  its  capabilities.  Those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  it  believe  it  to  be  the  finest 
crimson  yet  raised.  It  appeared  to  great  advantage 
in  one  of  the  winning  stands  at  the  November  show 
of  the  N.C.S.  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  the 
exhibit  being  third  amongst  sixteen  competitors. 
The  stock  of  this  variety  has  been  secured,  and  will 
be  put  into  commerce,  by  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood 
Nurseries,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  Surrey. 


ORCHARD  HOUSE  TREES.* 

Very  few  subjects  in  a  large  or  small  garden  are  of 
more  interest  than  fruit  culture  ;  and  it  is  marvellous 
how  successful  many  men  are  who  have  had  practi¬ 
cally  no  training,  but  have  taken  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  up  as  a  hobby  or  form  of  amusement.  Now, 
while  this  is  true  in  hundreds  or  possibly  thousands 
of  instances  with  hardy  fruit,  and  even  in  the 
growth  of  Peaches,  Nectarines  or  Vines,  there  are 
some  remarkable  cases  of  men  who  have  not  been 
trained  as  professional  gardeners  who  have  produced 
crops  equal  to  those  of  the  best  growers,  by  means  of 
dogged  energy,  attention,  and  a  determined  study  of 
the  trees'  requirements.  If  we  turn  to  fruit  culture 
in  orchard  houses,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  indeed 
to  find  an  amateur  who  really  is  capable  of  growing 
good  fruit  either  on  pot  trees  or  trees  planted  out. 
In  the  first  place,  to  grow  trees  and  fruit  well  in 
such  structures  the  house  must  be  properly  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  viz.,  light,  air-tight  as  far  as 
possible,  in  a  glass  structure,  and  yet  with  plenty  of 
ventilation  when  requisite.  Many  a  gardener  has 
very  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the  matter 
of  hothouses,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  his  skill  that 
he  is  able  to  accomplish  so  much  in  many  cases 
with  the  wretched  accommodation  at  his  command. 

Some  of  the  finest  houses  for  pot  fruit  trees  that  I 
have  ever  seen  are  close  to  us  here,  i.e.,  at  Gnnners- 
bury  House.  The  houses  mentioned,  as  some  of  you 
know,  are  large,  light,  well  heated,  and  admirably 
fitted  up  for  ventilation.  Again,  at  Messrs.  Rivers 
&  Sons’,  at  Sawbridgeworth,  are  some  well  appointed 
structures,  and  there  may  be  seen  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  that  are  models  of  what  they  should 
be.  At  both  the  establishments  named  not  only  are 
stone  fruits  of  nearly  all  kinds  and  in  many  varieties 
magnificently  grown,  but  Pears,  Apples,  Figs,  etc., 
receive  attention,  as  frequently  shown  at  the  R.H  S. 
shows  and  meetings,  particulars  of  which  I  will 
mention  later. 

Turning  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines  first,  as  grown 
in  the  orchard  house,  we  may  divide  them  into  two 
sections — those  in  pots  and  those  planted  out. 
Dealing  with  the  pot  trees  first,  it  is  of  much  impor- 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  members  of  the  Chiswick  Gar¬ 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  on  October  27th,  by 
Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens, 
Chiswick. 


tance  that  a  good  start  should  be  made  by  procuring 
well-grown  trees  from  a  well-known  and  reliable 
source,  that  are  true  to  name.  I  recollect  once  pur¬ 
chasing  about  a  score  trees  offered  at  a  rather  low 
price.  The  trees  should  have  been  Early  Alexander 
and  Waterloo  Peaches,  but  unfortunately  there  was 
not  one  tree  true  to  name,  and  several  proved  to  be 
Nectarines. 

So  much  for  cheap  trees.  Mistakes  will  occur, 
even  with  the  greatest  care,  but  it  is  very  awkward, 
and  sometime  unpleasant,  for  a  gardener  to  grow  for 
a  year  or  two  Peaches  for  early  forcing,  and  then  to 
find  they  are  not  what  he  wanted  at  all,  and  totally 
unsuited  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in¬ 
tended.  Really  good  trees,  true  to  name,  are  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run,  and  always  give  the  most 
satisfaction,  even  when  a  rather  higher  price  is  paid 
for  them. 

In  potting  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  or  any 
stone  fruit,  I  like  to  get  the  operation  performed  in 
the  autumn,  just  before  the  leaves  have  all  fallen,  or 
as  soon  after  as  circumstances  will  permit.  I  admit 
that  excellent  results  are  obtained  by  potting  at 
different  periods  while  the  trees  are  at  rest,  including 
some  just  before  the  trees  break  into  growth  ;  but  I 
think  by  potting  in  the  autumn,  as  suggested,  the 
trees  become  semi-established  in  the  new  compost, and 
when  forcing  commences  they  start  more  vigorously 
into  growth,  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  bud-casting 
than  if  potted  later.  I  would  here  remark  that  I  am 
no  believer  in  very  large  pots  ;  those  of  10  in.  to  12 
in.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  are  plenty  large  enough 
for  ordinary  pot  trees  ;  in  fact,  I  think  I  could  not  do 
better  to  emphasise  this  than  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  magnificent  trees  and  fruit  exhibited  at  the 
Temple  Show  annually.  In  no  instance  have  I  seen 
a  pot  exceeding  12  in.  in  diameter,  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  Mr.  Camp,  of  Messrs.  Rivers’  firm,  in¬ 
formed  me  that  some  of  the  trees  were  twenty  years 
old. 

Good  drainage  is,  of  course,  very  important,  and 
for  this  purpose  nothing  will  surpass  inverted  oyster 
shells.  The  roots  of  the  trees  appear  to  enjoy  this 
drainage  more  than  anything  else,  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  mass  of  roots  formed  about  the  shells.  The 
compost  should  be  good,  fibrous  loam,  neither  too 
heavy  nor  too  light,  and  with  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
loose  or  non  fibrous  soil  rejected.  A  little  well  de¬ 
cayed  cow  manure,  and  a  6-in.  potful  of  fine  bone 
meal  to  each  barrow-load  of  compost  is  advisable. 
The  soil  should  be  made  thoroughly  firm  about  the 
roots  when  potting,  as  a  loose  soil  may  induce  greater 
growth,  but  which  is  seldom  fruitful.  What  should 
be  aimed  at  is  short-jointed,  sturdy  wood,  well 
studded  with  fruit  buds,  and  this  is  obtained  by 
filling  the  pots  with  plenty  of  fibrous  roots. 

The  question  of  bud-casting  is  one  of  much  inter¬ 
est,  and  is  brought  about  by  a  great  variety  of  causes, 
as,  for  instance,  the  plants  being  too  dry  or  too  wet 
at  the  roots,  unsuitable  soil,  bad  drainage,  checks  in 
some  form,  and  in  the  case  of  orchard  trees  forced 
early,  whether  in  pots  or  planted  out,  a  too  sudden 
excitement  when  started,  i.e.,  giving  too  much  heat 
at  first.  Some  varieties  are  notorious  in  this  last 
respect,  but  even  those  that  are  not  prone  to  this 
defect  will  cast  their  buds  if  huriied  in  their  early 
stages.  It  is  much  safer  and  better  to  go  slowly  un¬ 
til  the  fruit  is  set ;  then  more  heat  may  with  safety 
be  applied.  There  are  other  causes  of  bud -dropping, 
such  as  under-  and  prematurely-ripened  wood,  and  I 
am  beginning  to  think  that  the  London  fogs  have 
something  to  do  with  trees  casting  their  buds,  as 
some  of  the  trees  planted  outside  here  cast  their 
buds  to  some  extent  last  spring.  A  great  deal  more 
might  be  said  on  this  vexed  subject,  but  time  will 
not  permit  more  now,  and,  therefore,  I  must  go  on  to 
the  management  of  the  trees  when  they  have  com¬ 
menced  to  grow. 

Immediately  the  fruit  is  well  set,  the  thinning  of 
it  should  take  place,  just  removing  all  those  fruits 
that  are  badly  placed  for  sunlight  and  swelling,  and 
afterwards  thinning  out  those  that  are  favourably 
situated  on  the  trees.  A  crop  of  two  to  three  dozen 
fruits  on  a  tree,  in  the  size  of  pots  I  have  mentioned, 
will  be  ample.  If  more  are  left  it  will  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  size,  quality  and  future  welfare  of  the  tree. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  that  a  heavier  crop 
can  be  carried  by  high  feeding,  but  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  plants  can  only  take  up  a  limited  amount  of 
food,  and  anything  over  and  above  that  limit  is 
either  wasted  or  injurious.  It  is  just  the  same  as  in 
animal  life;  if  we  made  gluttons  of  ourselves  in 


trying  to  eat  or  drink  more  than  is  good  for  us  we 
should  have  to  pay  the  penalty  sooner  or  later. 

Personally,  I  believe  in  giving  a  little  weak  liquid 
manure  just  before  the  buds  commence  to  expand, 
as  the  flowering  period  is  a  very  exhausting  one  to 
the  trees,  and  following  this  up  every  week  until  the 
the  fruit  is  beginning  to  swell  freely,  when  a  little 
more  manure  in  a  liquid  or  solid  form  may  be 
applied  with  advantage.  The  feeding  material 
should  be  varied  as  much  as  possible  by  giving  liquid 
manure  from  the  cattle  in  a  diluted  form  one  week, 
and  some  of  the  many  chemical  manures  on  the 
market  another  week.  The  plants  have  thus  a  change 
of  diet,  which  they  fully  appreciate. 

Disbudding  I  will  only  briefly  allude  to  by  saying 
that  this  should  be  done  gradually,  removing  the 
worst  placed  surplus  buds  first,  such  as  those  point¬ 
ing  inwards,  and  so  arranging  that  those  buds  left 
will  furnish  the  tree  with  a  good  supply  of  young 
wood,  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  area,  and 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  tree. 

When  the  shoots  have  made  about  6  in.  or  so  of 
growth,  the  points  may  be  pinched  out  with  the 
finger  and  thumb ;  this  will  check  the  strong  ones, 
and  throw  vigour  into  the  weak  ones,  making  the 
growth  more  uniform.  A  secondary  growth  will  be 
made  if  the  plants  are  in  good  health,  but,  as  a  rule, 
this  will  not  require  stopping  again  if  the  trees  are 
bearing  a  good  crop.  Possibly  one  or  two  shoots 
may  rush  into  strong  growth.  If  so,  these  ought  to 
be  checked  by  pinching  again.  In  most  gardens  the 
plants  are  placed  outside  after  fruiting,  to  make 
room  for  other  crops,  such  as  Tomatos  and  Melons, 
but  if  the  room  is  not  absolutely  required  for  other 
things,  it  is  better  not  to  turn  out  the  trees,  as  the 
wood  ripens  better,  and  the  buds  become  more  fully 
matured  than  when  the  trees  are  out  in  the  open. 
Again,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  rainy  season  may 
occur,  and  the  roots  thus  become  sodden,  or  through 
extraordinarily  drying  influences  they  are  liable  to 
get  dry  and  suffer  in  that  respect ;  but  when  under 
glass  these  influences  are  minimised. 

Thorough  syringing  daily  will  keep  red  spider 
down  and  the  foliage  quite  clean  and  healthy,  thus 
ensuring  stout,  vigorous  buds  for  the  following 
season.  Sometimes  Black  Aphis  is  a  scourge,  but 
by  means  of  the  vapourising  insecticides  now  pro¬ 
curable  this  enemy  may  easily  be  ousted. 

Turning  to  varieties  for  forcing  we  have  had  some 
grand  acquisitions  introduced  of  late  years  that  have 
proved  of  immense  service  for  early  forcing  in  pots 
or  planted  out.  One  of  the  best  Peaches  for  this 
purpose  is  Amsden  June.  The  fruit  is  of  moderate 
size,  nice  colour,  and  very  fair  flavour  for  an 
American  variety,  and  I  like  it  much  better  than 
Alexander,  which  is  a  little  longer  and  of  finer  appear¬ 
ance.  Again,  Alexander  is  so  uncertain,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  worst  to  cast  its  buds.  Waterloo  is  a  rather 
better  one  in  that  respect,  and  of  fair  flavour.  An 
excellent  variety,  not  very  much  known,  is  Dagmar. 
This  has  small  flowers  that  always  set  well,  and  re¬ 
quire  liberal  thinning.  The  fruit  is  of  good  size, 
splendid  colour,  and  rich  flavour.  Other  sterling 
varieties  for  early  forcing  are  Rivers’  Early  York, 
Hale’s  Early,  Dr.  Hogg,  Dymond,  Acton  Scott 
(rather  small,  but  excellent),  and  a  little  latter  Crim¬ 
son  Galande,  and  the  popular  Royal  George.  If 
very  late  Peaches  are  wanted  we  have  Late  Devonian, 
a  new  and  excellent  late  variety  that  received  an 
A.M.  from  the  R.H.S.,  at  the  end  of  September 
some  years  ago  ;  also  Bellegarde,  Barrington,  DesSe 
Tardive  (a  fine  variety),  Gladstone,  Salway,  Late 
Admirable,  and  the  Nectarine  Peach. 

Amongst  Nectarines  we  have  in  Cardinal  and 
Early  River's,  two  of  the  most  valuable  early  varie¬ 
ties,  and  almost  indispensable  where  early  fruit  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  former  is  only  suitable  for  inside  cul¬ 
ture.  Following  these  are  Lord  Napier,  Darwin, 
Advance,  Rivers’  Early  Orange,  and  Elruge.  Later 
varieties  are  Dryden,  Byron,  Humboldt,  Spenser, 
and  Pine  Apple. 

Not  only  are  all  the  varieties  named,  both  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  adapted  for  pot  culture,  but  they 
are  equally  suited  for  planting  out  in  the  orchard 
house,  and  it  is  astonishing  the  quantity  of  good 
fruit  that  can  be  grown  in  a  light  but  cheap  struc¬ 
ture  for  a  comparatively  small  outlay.  In  the  case 
of  trees  planted  out  I  do  not  believe  in  a  great  root 
run,  as  they  have  a  habit  of  making  too  much 
wood.  At  Eastnor  Castle,  a  place  famous  for  its 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  I  saw  some  years  ago  that 
the  trees  were  planted  in  mounds  of  soil,  so  that  if 
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hecessary  the  sides  could  be  removed  and  fresh  com¬ 
post  placed  round  the  mound,  a  plan  that  is  worthy 
of  imitation,  as  it  was  easy  to  prevent  undue  vigour 
from  over  feeding. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - -*• - 

ARDEN1NG  fflSCELLANY. 


THE  LARGE  NECTARINE  TREE  AT 
SHABDEN  PARK. 

I  call  attention  to  this  tree  as  illustrative  of  the 
desirability  of  practising  what  is  known  as  the 
extension  system  in  the  growth  of  both  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  whenever  circumstances  admit  of  putting 
it  into  practice.  I  say  admit,  for  there  are  many 
places  where,  under  existing  conditions,  it  cannot  be 
done  for  want  of  space  and  the  trees  must  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  given  space,  and  that  a  small  one  consider¬ 
ing  the  rapid  growth  a  healthy  Peach  or  Nectarine 
will  make.  Many  who  have  to  produce  fruit  under 
what  for  the  moment  we  will  term  the  restricted 
principle,  produce,  so  far  as  the  fruit  is  concerned, 
examples  of  culture  which  are  not  excelled  by  any 
other  mode  of  treatment,  but  we  opine  that  trees 
which  are  cramped  in  their  development  and  are 
subjected  to  frequent  prunings  to  keep  them  in  the 
necessary  limits  will  not  remain  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
condition  the  same  length  of  time  as  those  grown  on 
the  extension  system.  I  recently  saw  the  tree  in 
question  at  Shabden  Park,  Surrey,  which,  in  common 
with  many  others  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Crearer, 
the  able  gardener,  bears  evidence  to  his  skill.  This 
Nectarine,  grown  on  the  extension  system, was  planted 
some  fifteen  years  back  and  has  for  some  years 
covered  the  whole  of  the  space  allotted  to  it,  i.e., 
54  ft.  in  length  by  14  ft.  in  height,  the  variety  being 
Stanwick  Elruge. — IV.  B.  G. 


NARCISSUS  BULBOCODIUM  MONO- 
PHYLLUS. 

Although  this  is  the  correct  name  of  this  beautiful 
early  flowering,  Hoop-petticoat,  Narcissus,  it  has 
other  names  by  which  it  is  known  in  gardens  and 
nurseries,  such  as  Bulbocodium  monopyllum  album 
and  B.  Clusii.  Its  natural  time  of  blooming  is 
January  and  February,  but  it  is  possible  to  have  it 
in  bloom  in  pots  and  pans  under  glass  in  a  cool 
house  much  earlier  than  this  without  any  undue 
forcing.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden, 
recently  sent  us  a  grand  potful  of  it,  the  long,  narrow 
leaves  being  very  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  the  pure 
white  flowers  very  large  and  of  good  substance.  The 
bulbs  in  question  were  potted  up  no  farther  back 
than  September,  but  the  exceeding  mildness  of  the 
autumn  has  probably  been  the  cause  that  has  in¬ 
duced  them  to  flower  thus  early.  Anyway,  this 
charming  little  flower  is  as  welcome  in  November  as 
it  would  be  two  or  three  months  later.  Those  who 
have  not  grown  it  in  pots  for  the  cool  conservatory 
would  do  well  to  give  it  a  trial. 

GREASE  BANDS. 

I  find  that  these  are  coming  into  very  general  use. 
All  those  who  have  used  them  for  a  few  years  speak 
very  highly  of  the  plan.  A  friend  in  charge  of  a 
large  place  has  extended  the  use  of  them  to  the  Oak 
trees  on  the  estate  where  these  have  of  late  been 
badly  eaten  by  caterpillars,  and  finds  that  grease 
bands  have,  to  a  large  extent,  stopped  their  depreda- 
tions.  Considering  the  small  cost  at  which  the  trees 
can  be  furnished  with  this  protective  armour,  and 
the  unsightly  aspect  they  present  from  any  prominent 
position  when  badly  infested,  the  plan  is  surely  worth 
a  trial  for  appearance  sake  alone,  independent  of  its 
being  the  probable  means  of  saving  the  life  of  valu¬ 
able  trees.  I  have  known  some  large  trees 
eventually  succumb  to  repeated  attacks  of  these 
roller  caterpillars  — W .  B.  G. 

A  BED  OF  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  AND 
SWAINSONIA  GALEGIFOLIA  ALBA. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  admired  combina¬ 
tions  in  the  flower  garden  at  Leeson’s,  St.  Mary 
Cray,  carried  out  there  by  the  able  gardener,  Mr. 
Townsend,  who  is  so  much  pleased  with  the  white 
Swainsonia  that  he  intends  to  use  the  type  in  his 
bedding  arrangements  next  year.  His  plan  is  to 
strike  fresh  plants  every  autumn,  and  treat  them 


every  way  the  same  as  ordinary  bedding  plants.  In 
the  bed  above  referred  to  the  Swainsonias  were 
planted  out  about  2  ft.  apart  among  the  Begonias, 
and  tied  to  a  single  stick.  Their  presence  among 
the  Begonias  was  beneficial  to  the  latter,  aftording 
as  it  did  a  partial  shade.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
the  average  height  attained  was  from  18  in.  to  30  in. 
The  effect  of  the  light  foliage  and  white  flowers  of 
the  Swansonias  above  the  dark  foliage  and  flowers  of 
the  Begonias  was  a  most  pleasing  and  beautiful  con¬ 
trast.  The  example  thus  set  is  well  worthy  of 
imitation. —  W.  B.  G. 


THE  GOOSEBERRY  CATERPILLAR. 

The  use  of  black  Hellebore  powder  is  the  remedy 
most  commonly  resorted  to  for  the  destruction  of 
this  pest ;  but  if  those  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  will 
give  warm  soda  water  a  trial,  I  opine  that  the  use  of 
the  powder  will  soon  become  a  thing  of  the  past  with 
them,  water  and  common  soda  being  such  cheap 
commodities.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  washing  soda 
to  a  gallon  of  water  will  make  short  work  of  the 
pests,  if  the  trees  are  syringed  with  it. — W.  B.  G. 


FLOWERS  IN  NOVEMBER. 

There  is  still  a  tradition  floating  about  that  the  time 
is  coming  when  we  shall  not  know  summer  from 
winter.  It  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  good  old  book ; 
but  where  ?  However,  here  we  are  past  the  middle 
of  November  and  on  all  hands  flowers  in  great 
variety  may  be  seen  in  profusion.  What  with  that 
and  the  bright  warm  sunshine  we  are  some  days 
favoured  with,  were  it  not  for  the  falling  leaves  in 
moments  of  partial  forgetfulness,  we  might  still  think 
it  summer  time.  This  week  (November  19th) 
thrushes  and  other  song  birds  have  been  caroling 
most  joyously. —  W.  B.  G. 


SINGLE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MISS  ROSE. 
There  are  only  a  very  few  single  Chrysanthemums 
I  would  care  to  grow,  this  being  one  of  them,  and 
one  of  which  if  some  of  our  market  growers  would 
take  in  hand  and  do  well  would,  I  believe,  find  a 
ready  sale.  From  the  profuseness  with  which  it 
flowers  it  is  an  ideal  plant  for  market  growers’ 
purposes.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  differs  very 
much  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
flowered  as  respects  light.  In  shady  positions,  under 
Vines  for  instance,  it  will  come  nearly  white,  but 
with  fuller  exposure  to  sunlight  a  lively  rose.  I 
have  seen  some  which,  at  first  sight,  forcibly 
reminded  me  of  fully  expanded  flowers  of  Rhodanthe 
Manglesii.  As  a  decorative  plant  there  is  much 
about  this  humble  denizen  of  the  ’Mum  kingdom  to 
recommend  it. — W.  B.  G. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

The  Woods  and  Forests’  latest  report  says  that 
some  parts  of  the  New  Forest  are  in  great 
need  of  being  promptly  attended  to.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  the  old  woods,  covering 
about  5,000  acres,  are  fast  decaying  and  must 
inevitably  perish  if  they  are  not  taken  in  hand. 
They  cannot,  however,  be  re-inclosed  or  protected 
with  a  view  to  afforestation  because  of  the  New 
Forest  Act  of  1877,  which  forbids  this.  In  some 
cases  natural  regeneration  is  taking  place,  but  this 
is  only  partial  and  in  no  case  entirely  satisfactory. 
What  remedies  it  is  proposed  to  take  we  are  not  told, 
although  Mr.  Stafford  Howard  promises  a  fuller 
report  next  year.  The  last  report,  however,  is  quite 
full  enough  to  dismiss  any  shadow  of  doubt  that 
might  have  existed  as  to  the  urgency  of  the  question. 
Meanwhile,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  reports, 
although  very  well  in  their  way,  will  not  cause  young 
trees  to  grow  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  trees. 

BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE 

There  is  probably  no  plant  so  effective  for  its  size, 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  the  subject  of  this  note. 
And  when  these  plants  are  massed  together  and 
shown,  as  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury  House 
Gardens,  showed  them  at  Ealing  on  the  and  inst., 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Visitors  to  the 
Chrysanthemum  show  were  highly  delighted — if  one 
may  judge  from  the  tone  of  their  praises — with  Mr. 
Hudson’s  exhibit.  The  plants  occupied  two  baskets 
about  3  ft.  in  diameter,  the  bright,  rich,  rosy  flowers 
not  only  filling  the  centre  but  flowing  over  the  sides. 
The  baskets,  moreover,  were  raised  at  an  angle  of 
about  30  deg.  towards  the  observer,  and  produced  a 
wealth  of  colour  difficult  to  adequately  describe.  B, 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  fine  in  any  form,  but  massed  to¬ 
gether  in  this  way,  it  not  only  takes  the  public  eye, 
but  deserves  the  adjective  "  superb.’’— C.  B.  G. 
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READING. — November  1 6th. 

The  annual  show  was  held  as  usual  in  the  Reading 
Town  Hall.  It  was  a  remarkably  good  show  all 
round  ;  probably  the  best  ever  held  in  Reading. 
Fruit,  flowers,  and  plants  were  all  of  them  good,  and 
the  competition  in  the  various  classes  was  very  keen, 
for  the  entries  were  considerably  more  numerous 
than  in  previous  years.  The  day  was  a  delightful 
one  as  far  as  weather  was  concerned,  and  a  good 
company  visited  the  show. 

Plants. — The  principal  class  in  this  section  of  the 
schedule  was  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots, 
arranged  with  foliage  plants  for  effect,  in  a  circle 
10  ft.  in  diameter.  For  this  there  were  four  entries, 
the  first  prize  (the  Challenge  Cup  and  ££)  being  won 
by  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D. 
Smith,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames,  with  a 
splendidly  arranged  group  ;  Mr.  A.  Galt,  gardener  to 
C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  Aldermaston  Court,  Reading, 
was  second  with  a  group  in  which  there  were  some 
very  fine  flowers,  although  the  arrangement  was  not 
so  good. 

For  the  smaller  group  of  undisbudded  Chrysanth¬ 
emums,  occupying  a  space  of  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  gardener  to  F.  M.  Lonergan,  Esq., 
Cressingham  Park,  Reading,  carried  off  the  premier 
honours. 

In  the  class  for  two  trained  specimen  Chrysanth¬ 
emums,  Mr.  Booker,  gardener  to  W.B.  Monck,  Esq., 
Coley  Park,  Reading,  led  with  a  handsome  pair. 

Cut  Blooms.— Mr.  Higgs,  gardener  to  J.  B. 
Hankey.  Esq.,  Fetcham  Park,  staged  the  winning 
stand  of  twenty-four  incurves,  distinct ;  the  second 
prize  going  to  Mr.  Jinks,  gardener  to  Edgar  Bruce, 
Esq.,  The  Beeches,  Walton. 

In  the  smaller  class  for  twelve  incurves,  distinct, 
the  honours  were  carried  off  by  Mr.  G.  Lane, 
gardener  to  Miss  Ridge,  Highfield. 

The  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  provided,  as  in 
previous  years,  a  close  contest,  which  resulted  in  a 
very  meritorious  win  for  Mr.  Slagrove,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Crawford,  Gatton  Cottage,  Reigate  ;  Mr.  Higgs 
was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Paddon,  gardener  to  Col.  H. 
Richardo,  Bramley  Park,  Guildford,  was  third. 

The  smaller  class  for  twelve  Japanese  was  well 
patronised.  Here  Mr.  Galt  won  with  a  very  even 
dozen ;  Mr.  Price,  gardener  to  F.  R.  Bulley,  Esq  , 
Marston  Hill,  Fairford,  was  second. 

There  was  some  excellent  fruit  staged,  particu¬ 
larly  Grapes  and  Apples, 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  management,  which  was 
first-rate  throughout. 

CORBRIDGE-ON-TYNE. — November  19  th. 

The  Gardeners'  District  Association  of  Corbridge- 
on-Tyne  held  a  Chrysanthemum  Show  and  Floral 
Fete  on  Saturday,  the  19th  ult.,  in  the  Town  Hall. 
The  exhibits  were  really  splendid,  and  a  fine  table  of 
plants  and  shower  bouquets  sent  to  the  flower  stall  by 
the  firm  of  Mr.  John  Downie,  Nurseryman,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  was  greatly  admired. 

A  magnificent  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall  and  sentj  by  Mrs.  [Edwards,  of 
Byethorn,  received  the  Society’s  certificate;  also  a 
stand  of  Grapes  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Forster,  of  Farnley 
Hill,  gained  the  same  honour. 

Groups  from  Mr.  J.  Straker,  Howden  Deoe, 
were  much  admired  ;  while  Mr.  Laing’s,  of  Farnley 
Grange,  table  of  plants,  baskets  of  flowers,  and 
bouquets  were  highly  praiseworthy. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Beaumont,  M.P.,  Bywell  Hall,  had  a 
good  group,  and  showed  fine  bush  Chrysanthemums, 
which  gained  the  first  prize. 

Cut  blooms  were  a  good  show  and  the  entries  were 
numerous.  Mr.  Winder,  HowdeD  Dene;  Mr. 
Cameron,  Byethorn  ;  and  Mr.  Fraser,  Dilston  Castle, 
gained  the  first,  second,  and  third  honours,  respec¬ 
tively,  for  the  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese,  whilst  Mr. 
Cameron  came  to  the  front  for  six  incurved. 

Vegetables  and  fruit  were  a  splendid  lot,  but  space 
does  not  permit  giving  details. 

Music,  a  shooting  gallery,  and  refreshments  were 
provided,  and  the  total  sum  taken  was  about 
£47  os.  od.  This  speaks  exceedingly  well  for  this 
Society's  bold  venture. 

ABERDEEN.  — November  2 3rd  and  24th. 

The  second  show  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aber- 
been  Chrysanthemum  Society,  but  the  third  of  its- 
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kind,  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  Aberdeen,  and  was 
altogether  a  great  advance  upon  that  of  last  year. 
The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  Lord 
Provost  Fleming,  when  there  was  a  good  attendance 
of  visitors.  The  snowstorm,  followed  by  sleet  and 
rain,  interfered  with  the  attendance,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  larger,  during  the  evening. 
Vice-chairman  G.  C.  Minty  presided  at  the  banquet 
in  the  absence  of  the  honorary  chairman,  Councillor 
Maitland.  Other  speakers  were  Messrs.  Geo. 
Stephen,  John  Proctor,  J.  Fraser  Smith,  A.  Grigor, 
Wm  Reid,  J.  Smith,  —  Robson,  J.  Fraser,  (the 
Press),  &c. 

There  were  three  entries  in  the  class  for  a  group 
of  Chrysanthemums,  Ferns  and  Palms  allowed, 
arranged  in  a  semi-circular  form,  in  an  area  8  ft.  by 
6  ft.  The  premier  position  was  taken  by  Mr.  George 
Stephen,  Cuparstone  Lodge,  Aberdeen,  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  amateur,  who  deserves  credit  for  his  victory.  He 
had  some  grand  blooms  of  such  leading  varieties,  as 
Viviand  Morel,  Charles  Davis,  &c.,  which  were 
notable  for  the  intensity  of  their  colour.  Most  of 
the  varieties  used  were  Japanese,  but  a  few  were 
large  Anemones.  Mr.  John  Proctor,  gardener  to 
Sir  William  Henderson,  Devanha  House,  Aberdeen, 
took  the  second  place  with  a  more  circular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties,  some  of  the 
former  being  of  large  size.  Mr.  Robert  Masson, 
gardener  to  Wm.  Bisset,  Esq  ,  38,  Albyn  Place, 
Aberdeen,  was  the  third  prize-taker,  and  had 
some  beautifully  coloured  Charles  Davis  and  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  but  the  rest  of  his  plants  were  grown  in 
bush  form. 

Mr.  John  Proctor  came  to  the  front  for  three  pots 
of  Chrysanthemums,  in  pots,  not  to  exceed  11  in. 
in  diameter,  taking  the  Gold  Medal  offered.  They 
were  very  dwarf  and  freely-flowered  specimens  of 
Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  Chas.  Davis  and  Com¬ 
mandant  Blusset.  Mr.  John  RobertsoD,  gardener  to 
A.  G.  T.  Cumine,  Esq.,  Ferryhill  House,  Aberdeen, 
came  in  second  with  taller  but  well-flowered,  plants  ; 
and  Mr.  George  H.  Fyfe,  5,  Thistle  Place,  Aberdeen, 
was  third. 

The  cut  blooms  were  a  great  improvement  upon 
those  of  last  year.  The  leading  honours  for  twenty- 
four  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties  were  taken  by  Mr. 
James  Grant,  gardener  to  Lady  Carnegie,  Crimon- 
mogate,  Aberdeenshire.  The  best  bloom  in  the 
show  was  Simplicity  in  this  exhibit.  Mr.  Grant  also 
had  magnificent  blooms  of  Mme.  Gus.  Henry,  M. 
Gruyer,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Pride  of  Madford,  Aus. 
tralian  Gold,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Phoebus,  Australie, 
Mdlle.  Therese  Rey,  Edith  Tabor,  E.  Molyneux, 
Mrs.  D.  Dewar,  Mutual  Friend,  &c.  Mr.  William 
Ogg,  gardener  to  Miss  J.  F.  Taylor,  Morkeu,  Cults, 
was  second,  with  fine  blooms  of  Phoebus,  Mutual 
Friend,  Graphic,  Matthew  Hodgson,  Modesto,  Van 
den  Hede,  &c.  The  third  award  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Frank  Fraser,  gardener  to  Col.  Hunter,  Tillery, 
Cultercullen,  who  also  had  some  fine  blooms. 

Mr.  John  Pirie,  The  Gardens,  Strichen  Horse, 
Aberdeenshire,  took  the  lead  for  twelve  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums,  showing  really  fine  samples  of 
Beauty  of  Teignmonth,  Edith  Tabor,  Mme.  Marie 
Ricoud,  Niveus,  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  Mutual 
Friend,  Wm.  Tricker,  &c.  Mr.  John  Fraser,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Sir  Thomas  Burnett,  Bart  ,  Crathes  Castle, 
was  a  very  good  second,  showing  M.  Chenon  de 
Leche,  Mme.  Gustave  Henry,  Commandant  Blusset, 
Australie,  &c.,  in  grand  condition.  Mr.  A.  Olipbant, 
gardener  to  R.  H.  Millar,  Esq.,  The  Links,  Montrose, 
was  a  good  third,  in  a  strong  competition. 

Mr.  David  Chapman,  gardener  to  General  Russell, 
M.P.,of  Aden,  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for  six  blooms 
of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  showing  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks, Mutual  Friend, Mme. Chatin,&c.,  in  grand  con¬ 
dition.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Alex.  Robb,  gardener 
to  James  Murray,  Esq.,  Glenburnie  Park,  Aberdeen, 
and  Mr.  James  Elder,  gardener  to  Sir  David  Stewart, 
Banchory  House,  in  this  order. 

.Mr.  Alex.  Grigor,  gardener  to  Alex.  O.  Gill,  Esq  , 
Fairfield ,  Aberdeen ,  had  the  best  stand  of  cut  flowers 
of  single  varieties,  which  were  very  pretty  indeed. 
(Silver  Medal.)  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Kennedy,  gardener  to  Alex.  Dingwall  Fordyce,  Esq., 
Brucklay  Castle,  Aberdeenshire.  Mr  Alex.  Grigor 
also  led  the  way  for  six  varieties  of  any  kind  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  not  disbudded,  which  were  also  fine. 
Mr.  Robert  Kiloh,  gardener  to  R.  Collie,  Esq.,  of 
Woodlands,  Cults,  was  a  good  second. 

Mr.  James  Grant  took  the  lead  for  three  blooms  of 
a  white  Japanese  variety,  showing  Mutual  Friend. 


He  was  followed  by  Mr.  David  Chapman.  Mr. 
James  Grant  also  had  the  best  yellow  blooms, 
staging  Phoebus.  Mr.  David  Chapman  was  second 
with  Edith  Tabor,  and  Mr.  Frank  Fraser  came  in 
third. 

Mr.  Alex.  Kennedy  had  the  best  stand  of  Charles 
Davis  and  Viviand  Morel.  Mr.  Frank  Fraser  and 
Mr.  William  Ogg,  followed  in  this  order.  Mr.  John 
Pirie  showed  the  best  three  blooms  of  any  one 
variety,  staging  magnificent  blooms  of  M.  Gruyer. 
Mr.  David  Chapman  was  second,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Ogg,  third. 

Mr.  James  Grant  again  came  to  the  front  in  the 
class  for  twelve  incurved  blooms,  showing  fine 
specimens  of  Violet  Tomlin,  Perle  Dauphinoise,  Mrs- 
R.  C.  Kingston,  Empress  of  India,  Baron  Hirsch, 
and  James  Agate,  the  latter  being  the  best  incurved 
bloom  in  the  show.  (Gold  Medal.)  Mr.  Wm.  Ogg, 
took  the  second  place  with  smaller  blooms,  Baron 
Hirsch,  M.  R.  Bahuant,  and  Queen  of  England  being 
his  best.  Mr.  David  Chapman  had  the  best  six 
blooms,  Baron  Hirsch  being  his  best  bloom.  Mr. 
Alex.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  James  McDonald,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Crombie,  Balgownie  Lodge,  Bridge  of  Don, 
were  second  and  third,  respectively. 

Mr.  Andrew  Reid,  gardener  to  Henry  Robert 
Baird,  Esq.,  of  Durris,  staged  the  best  lot  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  flowers.  Mr.  James  Elder  was 
second.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Fyfe  had  the  best  spray  of 
Chrysanthemums.  (Silver  Medal )  Mr.  James 
McDonald,  gardener,  Balgownie  Lodge,  took  the 
special  prize  for  twelve  bunches  of  decorative  Chry¬ 
santhemums.  Mr.  Alex.  Grigor  had  the  best  Orchid 
buttonhole.  Mr.  John  Proctor  staged  the  best  four 
Orchid  spikes,  being  followed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Reid, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Bisset,  gardener  to  Capt.  T.  Burnett- 
Ramsay,  Banchory  House,  in  this  order.  Mr. 
Robb,  Glenburnie  Park  Gardens,  had  the  best  hand 
bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Wm.  Sheriffs,  gardener  to  Professor  Reid,  37, 
Albyn  Place,  Aberdeen,  had  the  best  Grapes.  Mr. 
John  Fraser  took  the  lead  for  cookiDg  Apples, 
followed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Reid  and  Mr.  Alex.  Kennedy 
in  this  order.  The  same  order  was  observed  in  the 
class  for  dessert  Apples. 

Mr.  Frank  Fraser  had  the  best  Onions,  as  well  as 
the  second  best.  Potatos  were  shapely,  clean,  and  of 
handsome  and  even  size.  Mr.  David  Chapman  had 
the  best  two  varieties  of  Potatos.  Mr.  J.  Ferguson, 
The  Gardens,  Linton  House,  Cluny,  had  the  best 
six  round  white  Potatos.  Mr.  Alex.  Paterson,  gar¬ 
dener,  Ruthrieston,  Aberdeen  had  the  best  six  round 
coloured.  Mr.  James  McIntosh,  Newton  of  Leys, 
Banchory,  had  the  best  long  white.  Mr.  Alex. 
Paterson  again  came  to  the  front  for  long,  coloured 
Potatos.  Mr.  J.  Ferguson  was  first  and  second  for 
two  dishes  of  kidneys,  one  white  and  one  coloured. 
Mr.  John  Paterson,  Sunnybrae,  Ru'bislaw,  took  the 
lead  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  which  were  very 
fine.  (Silver  Medal.) 

A  number  of  classes  were  also  set  apart  for  pot 
plants  of  Palms,  Orchids,  Ferns,  Chinese  Primulas, 
Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  &c. 
Classes  were  also  set  apart  for  pot  plants  of  various 
subjects,  including  Chrysanthemums;  also  for  cut 
flowers  by  amateurs.  Mr.  John  Tough,  63,  Bonac- 
cord  Street,  Aberdeen,  had  the  best  two  specimen 
Chrysanthemums,  which  were  not  far,  if  any,  behind 
those  of  some  of  the  professionals.  He  also  had  the 
best  four  plants  in  6  in.  pots.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  the  largest 
non-competitive  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
show,  and  staged  fine  blooms  of  Jos.  Chamberlain, 
Melusine,  Secretaire  Rivoire,  Marie  Calvat,  Tatiana, 
Mrs.  J.  Ritson,  and  Le  Grand  Dragon,  all  varieties 
that  are  new  for  this  year.  They  also  had  President 
Nonin,  The  Egyptian,  Mme.  G.  Bruant,  N.C.S. 
Jubilee,  Mme.  A.  Rosseau,  and  the  green  Mme.  E. 
Roger,  which  took  everybody’s  fancy.  They  also 
staged  some  fine  decorative  varieties. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Earlswood, 
Redhill,  Surrey,  exhibited  several  stands  of  large 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  including  the  beauti¬ 
fully  curled  Nellie  Pockett,  also  John  Pockett,  Julia 
Scaramanga,  Chatswortb,  Surpasse  Amiral,  Presi¬ 
dent  Bevan,  &c. 

Mr.  Andrew  Reid,  gardener  to  J.  Bird,  Esq., 
Durris,  exhibited  six  well-grown  plants  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  about  1  ft.  high  and  as  much 
through,  being  Highly  Commended  for  culture. 

Messrs.  Smith  &  Son,  Aberdeen,  had  a  table  of 


wreaths,  crosses,  and  other  floral  devices,  made  with 
Chrysanthemums. 

DUNDEE. — November  24 th,  25 th,  and  26 ih. 

The  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Dundee 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Dundee,  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances  as 
to  weather.  A  snowstorm  on  the  23rd  inst.  gave 
place  to  heavy  and  intermittent  showers  of  rain  on 
the  opening  day,  somewhat  interfering  with  the 
attendance.  The  show  was  formally  opened  by  Lord 
Provost  McGrady,  who  congratulated  the  society  on 
getting  together  a  very  fine  exhibition.  During  the 
first  day  the  Band  of  the  Scots  Greys  did  much  to 
draw  a  large  attendance  in  spite  of  the  weather: 
The  Band  of  H.  M.  Grenadier  Guards  played  the 
second  and  third  days.  After  the  judging  was  com¬ 
pleted  the  committee  of  the  society  entertained  the 
judges  and  others  to  luncheon  in  the  Queen's  Hotel. 
Post-prandial  speeches  were  made  by  Walker  S. 
Melville,  Esq.  (the  president),  M.  Todd,  Esq.  (presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association),  also 
by  Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  D.  P.  Scott,  R.  Cairns,  W. 
P.  Laird  (secretary),  J.  Fraser,  and  others. 

The  cut  blooms  were  very  fine,  being  massive  and 
fresh.  Mr.  James  Beisant,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Armi- 
stead,  Castle  Huntley,  Longforgan,  was  the  only  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms,  and  was 
rightly  awarded  the  first  prize  and  Challenge  Cup. 
He  had  magnificent  blooms  of  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lees,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Graphic, 
Simplicity,  Mrs.  Weeks,  G.  W.  Newet,  Mary  Moly¬ 
neux,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Etoilede  Lyon,  Mme.  Carnot, 
M.  Gruyer,  Mrs.  G.  Carpenter,  Edith  Tabor, 
Dorothy  Seward,  &c. 

The  N.C.S.  Certificate,  the  first  prize  and 
Challenge  Cup,  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms 
were  secured  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  gardener  to  Alex. 
Robertson,  Esq.,  Burnside,  Forfar,  who  had 
magnificent  blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Mutual 
Friend,  J.  Seward,  E.  Molyneux,  M.  Gustave 
Henry,  Australie,  &c.  Mr.  David  Nicoll,  gardener 
to  J.  W.  Bell,  Esq.,  F'organdenny,  came  in  second 
with  a  fine  even  lot ;  and  Mr.  James  Beisant  took 
the  third  place  with  a  fine  exhibit. 

Mr.  Geo.  Ruckbie,  gardener  to  W.  Gibson,  Esq., 
Linfield,  West  Ferry,  had  the  best  eighteen  Japanese 
blooms,  which  were  arranged  in  lines  according  to 
shades  of  colour.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  James 
Beisant  and  Mr.  David  Keillor,  gardener  to  J.  More 
Smieton,  Esq.,  Seabourne,  Broughty  Ferry,  in  this 
order.  Mr.  John  Bell  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for 
twelve  incurved  Japanese  blooms  ;  and  was  followed 
by  Mr.  David  Keillor.  Mr.  Thos.  C.  Brown,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Wm.  Rettie,  Esq.,  Balcairn,  Dundee,  had 
the  best  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  showing  a  very  fine 
lot.  Mr.  Thos.  Cumming,  gardener  to  Lady  Stewart, 
Grandtully  Castle,  Ballinluig,  was  second  here ;  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Ruckbie  came  in  third. 

Mr.  David  Hendry,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Scott,  Esq., 
Tay  Park,  Dundee,  had  the  best  six  Japanese;  Mr. 
R.  W.  Saunders,  gardener  to  John  Leadbetter,  Esq., 
Lismore,  Broughty  Ferry,  was  a  good  second  ;  and 
Mr.  James  Kinnear,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Weinberry, 
Esq.,  Ferrybrae,  Dundee,  came  in  third. 

Mr.  David  Keillor  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for 
twelve  incurved  blooms,  showing  fine  samples  of 
Lady  Isobel,  C.  H.  Curtis,  James  Agate,  &c.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Saunders.  Mr.  James 
Kinnear,  Mr.  David  Keillor  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Saunders 
took  the  prizes  for  six  incurved  blooms  in  this  order. 

Mr.  John  Bell  staged  the  best  six  white  Japanese 
blooms,  having  four  varieties.  Mr.  John  Mathers, 
gardener  to  W.  Low,  Esq.,  TaymouDt,  Dundee,  was 
second;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Cumming,  third.  The  latter 
came  to  the  front  for  yellow  varieties ;  Mr.  Thomas 
C.  Brown,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  John  Bell,  third. 

Mr.  David  Nicoll  secured  the  first  award  and 
Challenge  Cup  of  J.  More  Smieton,  Esq.,  for  six 
vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  with  very  heavy  and 
fresh  blooms.  He  also  had  the  best  Japanese  bloom 
in  the  show  in  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  taking  the  Ryecroft 
Silver  Gilt  Medal.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  David 
Keillor,  and  Mr.  David  Kennedy,  gardener  to  H. 
Ballingal,  Esq.,  Ardarroch,  Dundee,  in  this  order. 
Mr.  John  Machar,  gardener  to  Robt.  Mudie,  Esq., 
Corona,  Broughty  Ferry,  had  the  best  six  vases  of 
Chrysanthemums,  not  disbudded,  which  were  very 
graceful.  Mr.  John  Mathers  was  second.  The  first 
prize  for  one  .vase  of  Chrysanthemums  was  taken  by 
Mr.  James  Beats,  gardener  to  Colonel  Couper,  Dun- 
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craig,  Dundee ;  Mr.  George  Scott,  gardener  to  John 
Whytock,  Esq.,  Seathwood,  Dundee,  was  second. 

Mr.  David  Hendry  exhibited  the  best  four  plants 
of  Chrysanthemums,  disbudded,  having  healthy, 
well-flowered  specimens ;  Mr.  David  Keillor  was 
second  with  dwarfer  and  more  freely  flowered  speci¬ 
mens,  the  blooms  being  smaller;  but  he  took  the 
Silver  Medal  for  the  best  plant,  showing  W.  H. 
Lincoln.  Mr.  David  Hendry  also  had  the  best  two 
Chrysanthemums,  disbudded.  Mr.  Andrew  Hutcheon 
72,  Peddie  Street,  Dundee,  was  second. 

In  the  amateurs’  class  for  two  pots  of  Chrysanth¬ 
emums,  the  lead  was  taken  by  W.  S.  Melville,  Esq., 
Douglas  Bank,  Dundee;  he  was  followed  by  Mr. 
James  Davidson,  5,  Ashley  Street,  Dundee.  Mr  E. 
H.  Dohnert,  Royal  Hotel,  Monifieth,  had  the  best 
twelve  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  the  amateurs’ 
class.  Mr.  James  Higgins,  Dovecote  Park,  Anstru- 
ther,  had  the  best  Japanese  bloom  in  the  amateurs' 
classes,  taking  the  Ryecroft  Silver  Gilt  Medal  with 
Modesto.  Mr.  John  Clark,  8t,  Strathmartin  Road, 
Dundee,  took  the  Gold  Medal  offered  by  E. 
Dohnert,  Esq.,  for  one  vase  of  Chrysanthemum 
blooms. 

There  was  a  class  for  a  display  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  with  foliage  and  berries,  and  the  premier 
honour  was  secured  by  Mr.  R.  Cairns,  gardener  to 
J.  M.  White,  Balruddery,  for  an  arrangement  of 
Chrysanthemums,  Pitcher  Plants,  Cattleyas,  &c. 
Mr.  James  Joss,  gardener  to  Lord  Provost  McGrady, 
Arnhall,  Dundee,  was  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr.  James 
Slater,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Smieton,  Panmure  Villa, 
Broughty  Fetry,  was  third. 

Mr.  James  Kinnear  had  the  best  Grapes,  being 
followed  by  Mr.  Jas.  Joss,  and  Mr.  J.  Slater,  respec¬ 
tively.  Mr.  James  Beisant  had  the  best  kitchen  and 
dessert  Apples,  being  followed  in  the  first  case  by  Mr. 
A.  McDonald,  gardener  to  H.  St.  Maur,  Esq.,  Stover 
Park,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon;  and  by  Mr.  James 
Kinnear  for  dessert  varieties.  Mr.  J.  Beisant  also 
had  the  best  Pears,  being  followed  by  Mr.  D. 
Saunders. 

Mr.  James  Kinnear  also  took  the  lead  in  the  class 
for  a  collection  of  nine  kinds  of  vegetables,  showing 
grand  Onions,  Potatos,  Cauliflowers,  Leeks,  Sprouts, 
&c.  Mr.  J.  Joss  was  second,  with  fine  Cauliflowers, 
Leeks,  Sprouts,  &c.  Mr.  T.  C.  Brown  had  the  best 
dish  of  Tomatos.  In  the  amateurs’  class  the  first 
prize  for  a  collection  of  Vegetables  was  taken  by  Mr. 
A.  Wallace,  Balumbie.  (Silver  Medal.)  Mr.  A. 
Batchelor,  21,  Garden  Street,  was  second.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

The  non-competing  exhibits  were  arranged  round 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  Drill  Hall,  and  made  a 
strong  feature  of  the  exhibition,  by  brightening  the 
sides  of  the  hall,  which  was  hung  with  screens,  flags 
and  other  bunting.  Messrs.  W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair, 
Nethergate,  Dundee,  had  a  tastefully  arranged  table 
of  plants  and  cut  flowers.  Amongst  the  plants  were 
fine  decorative  samples  of  Heaths,  massive  speci¬ 
mens  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Solanums, 
Palms,  Dracaenas,  Ferns,  variegated  Aspidistras, 
Pandanus,  Araucarias,  Ficus  and  others.  Along  the 
front  were  fine  wreaths  cf  such  white  flowers  as 
Eucharis,  Richardias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pancra- 
tiums,  Roman  Hyacinths,  white  Chrysanthemums, 
&c.,  with  trails  of  coloured  foliage  amongst  them. 
Altogether  the  display  was  tastefully  and  effectively 
arranged. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  had  a  large,  oblong  table  of  cut  flowers 
of  Chrysanthemums,  occupying  one  end  of  the  hall. 
Large  and  ornamental  vases,  each  filled  with  one  or 
more  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  occupied  the 
background  and  central  area  of  the  table  on  a 
groundwork  of  Crotons,  Ferns,  Bamboos,  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  &c.  The  front  of  the  table  was  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  a  double  row  of  stands  of 
large  blooms,  three  of  each  variety  in  a  line.  Bold 
and  distinct  varieties  were  Capt.  L.  Chaure,  Julia 
Scaramanga,  Western  King,  G.  J.  Warren,  Vicar  of 
Elthorne,  Oceana,  Charles  Davis,  H.  J.  Jones,  Reine 
d’Angleterre,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Mme.  C.  H. 
Payne,  Nelly  Pockett,  Silver  King,  Iserte,  Mutual 
Friend,  and  many  others'.  Incurved  varieties  were 
represented  by  large  blooms  of  C.  H.  Curtis,  Major 
Bonnaffon,  Baron  Hirsch,  &c.  The  display  was  both 
extensive  and  highly  conspicuous.  He  had  a  smaller 
table  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  well  grown. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Grossart,  Clarendon  Park  Nursery, 


Dundee,  had  a  large  table  of  decorative  Chrysanth- 
mums,  wreaths,  shower  bouquets,  including  one  of 
Cypripediums,  lamp  shades  of  coloured  leaves  and 
flowers,  a  cushion  of  the  flowers  of  Chrysanthemum 
Source  d'Or,  and  other  floral  devices.  Interesting 
were  the  harps,  bows,  &c.,  of  Parma  and  other 
Violets. 

Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Commercial  Street,  Dun¬ 
dee,  had  a  table  of  various  floral  devices  done  in 
Chrysanthemums  on  aground  of  Palms,  Maidenhair 
and  other  Ferns.  Very  fine  was  a  shower  bouquet 
of  the  Burn  Pink,  cut  from  the  open  ground  after 
io°  of  frost,  having  been  flowering  since  the  early 
part  of  July.  A  shower  bouquet  of  Tea  Roses, 
culled  in  the  open,  was  also  neatly  arranged.  They 
also  had  Heaths  and  Orchids  in  their  exhibit,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  Aralia  Sieboldi,  7  ft.  high,  nearly  6  ft. 
through,  and,  as  the  label  said,  it  had  been  grown  by 
an  "  auld  wife  ”  in  her  dwelling  house  at  Monifieth. 

Mr,  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  exhibited 
three  dozen  magnificent  blooms  of  Chrysanthemum 
Mme.  Carnot,  which  had  a  most  imposing  appear¬ 
ance.  He  also  had  a  dozen  equally  fine  blooms  of 
G.  J.  WarreD,  and  two  stands  of  novelties,  including 
Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs.  Maud  Douglas,  Edith  Dashwood, 
Emily  Towers,  R.  J.  UptoD,  Little  Nell,  and  Mrs. 
Cursham,  all  in  grand  form. 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  Co,,  Ipswich,  had  an  exhibit 
of  their  well-known  fertiliser,  done  up  in  tins  and 
jars  of  different  sizes. 

Messrs  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  had  an 
arrangement  of  Palms,  Heaths,  Carnations,  Begonias, 
Cyclamen,  Ferns,  and  other  plants  grown  at  their 
Carse  of  Gowrie  Nurseries,  Glencarse.  They  also 
showed  a  collection  of  Apples  on  the  front  of  the 
table. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood. Nurseries,  Earlswood, 
Surrey,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums, 
both  Japanese,  decorative,  and  single.  The  curly 
petalled  Nellie  Pockett  (Firs  -class  Certificate)  was  in 
perfection,  and  equally  fine  of  their  kind  were  John 
Pockett,  President  Bevan,  Chatsworth,  Julia  Scar- 
amaoga,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Australia,  and  Papa 
Veillard.  Handsome  single  varieties  are  the  creamy 
Earlswood  Beauty  (First-class  Certificate),  and  its 
white  sport  Daisy  Brett,  which  also  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate. 

Messrs  W.  P.  Laird  and  Sinclair  showed  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  new  Carrot,  named  Laird's  Excelsior  Long 
Red. 

SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM.-  -November  21  st. 

A  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
“  National  ”  was  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the 
above  date.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Payne  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

The  quantity  of  new  varieties  submitted  showed 
no  signs  of  falling  off  as  compared  with  previous 
meetings,  but  fewer  exhibitors  contributed. 

The  special  feature  of  the  afternoon’s  proceedings 
was  a  grand  stand  of  five  dozen  blooms  of  new 
varieties  that  was  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Weeks,  The 
Gardens,  Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby.  These  included 
very  fine  flowers  of  Mrs.  Cursham,  Emily  Towers 
and  Henry  Weeks,  which  have  already  been  certifi¬ 
cated.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  capital 
blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barclay,  Little  Nell  and  Miss 
Edith  Dashwood.  A  Small  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  for  the  collection. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  three 
or  four  dozen  incurved  Japanese  and  Anemone 
blooms.  M.  Falzer  (Jap),  Lord  Coleridge  (Inc), 
and  Le  Chalonais  (Anemone)  were  the  most 
meritorious  of  these. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
sent  flowers  of  the  white  Japanese  Anemone  Mrs.  P. 
P.  Dunn,  but  it  failed  to  receive  a  certificate. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  sent 
three  fine  flowers  of  Chatsworth. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  J.  W.  Witty 
for  plants  of  the  curious  spidery  varieties  Golden 
Shower  and  What  Ho  !  These  departures  or  freaks 
might  find  favour  with  a  certain  section  of  the  public, 
but  they  would  be  handicapped  by  their  tendency  to 
look  as  if  dying  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  N.  Molyneux,  Rooksbury  Park,  Fareham, 
sent  three  incurved  varieties,  of  which  the  best  was 


Nellie  S.  Threlfall.  This,  however,  was  adjudged  to 
be  too  close  to  Ma  Perfection. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  also 
sent  several  single  varieties,  notably  Daisy  Brett,  a 
sport  from  Earlswood  Beauty.  The  new  Japanese 
Mdlle.  Louise  Charvet  is  a  promising  form  that  we 
may  expect  to  see  better  next  year. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes,  Regent  House,  Surbiton,  sent 
a  number  of  very  pretty  single  varieties  of  his  own 
raising.  They  were  all  seedliDgs  from  Purity. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  —November  22 nd. 

The  quantity  of  material  forthcoming  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  was  smaller  than  usual,  and  we  missed  the  big 
exhibits  of  fruit  and  vegetables  that  are  usually 
forthcoming  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  Chrysanthemum  exhibition,  and  there  were 
several  very  fine  displays  of  the  popular  autumn 
flower. 

Only  a  very  few  Orchids  were  shown,  and  the 
greater  part  of  these,  were  contained  in  two  groups. 
One  of  these  which  came  from  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Day, 
gardener  to  H.  F.  Simonds,  Esq.,  Woodthorpe, 
Southend  Road,  included  some  well-flowered  pieces 
of  Oncidium  varicosum,  O.  praetextum,  and  Cymbid- 
ium  traceyanum.  Odontoglossum  grande  was 
also  exceedingly  well  shown.  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.) 

A  rather  larger  group  than  the  preceding  was  set 
up  by  Mr.  WbiffeD,  gardener  to  T.  Bradshaw,  Esq., 
The  Grange,  Southgate.  The  central  and  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  here  was  a  superb  specimen  of  the 
hybrid  Cymbidium  winnianum,  which  carried  nine 
large  spikes,  ten  flowers  each.  Thus  received  a 
Cultural  Commendation,  which  was  undoubtedly 
well-deserved.  A  richly-coloured  Cattleya  labiata 
was  very  showy  here,  and  Laelio-cattleya  Apollonia 
was  also  very  noticeable.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal ) 

A  huge  cut  panicle  of  Oncidium  tigrinum  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq.,  Holmewood, 
Cheshunt. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  had 
Oncidium  pectorale.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, Bart,  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  had  the 
curious  Cirrhopetalum  appendiculatum,  the  hybrid 
Cypripedium  Argo-Morganiae,  and  the  handsome 
Calanthe  labrosior,  and  C.  Bryan. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dj  son's  Lane  Nurseries,  filled  a 
table,  running  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  hall, 
with  some  of  the  special  plants  he  grows  so  well. 
In  addition  to  the  handsome  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  which  was  represented  by  some  finely- 
developed  specimens,  there  was  a  collection  of  about 
forty  forms  of  Dracaenas.  D.  Sanderi,  D.  Lord 
Wolseley,  D.  Frederici,  D.  Coulingi,  D.  Formosa,  D. 
Hendersoni  and  D.  Madame  Heine  were  the  best  of 
these.  Amongst  the  Ferns  used  in  arrangement 
Adiantum  farleyense  occupied  a  prominent  position. 
(Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Cripps  &  Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells,  put 
up  a  first-rate  group  of  Poinsettias.  This  group  was 
semi-circular  in  form,  and  for  both  colour  and  size 
the  bracts  were  specially  noteworthy.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  came  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  pretty  winter-flowering  Begonias  Ensign, 
Myra  and  Winter  Cheer,  the  plants  being  exception¬ 
ally  well  grown  and  flowered.  An  interesting  exhibit 
of  Ornithogalum  lacteum  was  also  staged. 

The  most  noteworthy  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  the  hall  was  undoubtedly  that  coming  from  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  The  Vineries,  framfield,  Sussex. 
Not  only  were  the  flowers  magnificent  in  themselves 
but  the  arrangement  was  tasteful  and  effective.  The 
group  was  faced  on  three  sides,  the  centre  line  being 
occupied  by  tall  vases  filled  with  such  sorts  as 
Western  King  and  Mis.  Herman  Kloss  set  up  with 
fronds  of  Bracken.  There  were  about  seven  dozen 
huge  flowers  of  Madame  Carnot  that  evoked  general 
admiration,  and  than  the  six  blooms  submitted  ofG. 
J.  Warren  we  have  never  seen  finer  samples  for 
colour,  size  and  finish.  The  decorative  varieties 
were  also  much  in  evidence,  and  a  number  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pretty  baskets  were  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a 
large  table  of  cut  Chrysanthemums,  chiefly  of 
decorative  varieties.  Of  large  flowers  the  best  were 
Chatsworth,  Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure  and  Surpasse 
Amiral.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  H.  Rickwood,  gardener  to  the  Dowager 
Lady  Freake,  Fulwell  Park,  Twickenham,  sent  an 
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exhibit  of  cut  Chrysanthemums,  but  the  flowers 
although  bright  were  small.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

The  table  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  contributed  by 
Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earls  wood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey, 
included,  as  a  special  feature,  twelve  superb  blooms 
of  the  Australian  variety,  Miss  Nellie  Pockett.  There 
were  also  capital  samples  of  Mr.  T.  Carrington, 
President  Bevan,  John  Pockett  and  Chatsworth 
amongst  the  novelties.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal  ) 

Mr.  W.  Melville,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq., 
Cornstiles,  staged  four  dozen  very  fine  incurved 
blooms,  of  which  the  best  samples  were  Ma  Perfec¬ 
tion,  Major  Bonnaffon,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  Mme.  Ferlat,  C.  B.  Whitnall  and  Topaz 
Orientale.  All  the  flowers  were  large,  of  good  form 
and  excellent  colour,  and  constituted  one  of  the  best 
stands  of  incurves  that  we  have  seen  this  season. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C. 
J.  Salter,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Wood- 
hatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  for  three  dozen  fine  Japanese 
flowers  in  nearly  as  many  varieties.  Mme.  Carnot, 
Golden  Gate,  General  Roberts,  Julia  Scaramanga, 
Miss  Nellie  Pockett  and  Lady  Hanham  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  first-rate  samples. 

Upwards  of  eight  dozen  show' Japanese  and  in¬ 
curved  Chrysanthemums  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  most  of  which  were 
novelties  or  comparatively  new  varieties.  M. 
Talzer,  Lord  Coleridge,  G.  J.  Warren,  and  Mdlle. 
Lucie  Faure  were  the  premier  samples. 

An  exceedingly  praiseworthy  exhibit  of  cut  blooms 
of  novelties  was  made  by  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  The 
Gardens,  Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby.  Many  of  the 
varieties  shown  have  recently  attained  to  certificate 
honours.  Of  these  were  Mrs.  W.  Cursham,  Henry 
Weeks,  Edith  Dashwood,  Mrs.  Barkley,  and  Emily 
'  Towers,  which  were  here  shown  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition. 

The  work  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee  was 
of  the  lighter  kind,  only  a  few  stray  dishes  of  Apples 
being  submitted,  besides  the  dozen  bulbs  of  Onion 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  sent  by  Mr.  Lewis  Dunbar,  Heath 
Park  Nursery,  Hemel  Hempstead. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Wm.  Colchester,  J.P. — We  recently  an- 
anounced  the  death  of  this  eminent  man  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-five,  and  seeing  that  the  rise 
and  progress  of  scientific  farming  and  manuring  were 
very  largely  due  to  him,  and  that  the  British  farmers, 
and  indeed  the  farmers  of  the  world,  have  then  so 
much  to  thank  him  for,  a  few  particulars  of  Mr. 
Colchester’s  life  history  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest 
to  many  of  our  readers.  The  deceased  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Colchester.  Educated 
at  the  London  University,  he  was  at  first  intended 
for  an  architect,  and  with  that  end  in  view  he 
travelled  extensively  in  Italy,  Russia,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Continent.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he 
went  into  business  at  Ipswich  as  an  importer  of  tim¬ 
ber  and  developed  into  a  large  shipowner.  Ever 
alive  to  the  possibilities  of  developing  the  natural 
resources  of  his  own  neighbourhood,  he  made  great 
efforts  to  get  the  Orwell  at  Ipswich  utilised  as  an 
oyster  fishery,  and  spat  was  actually  laid  down, 
although  owing  to  dissension  between  the  freemen 
and  owners  it  was  dredged  up.  In  company  with 
Professor  Prestwich  the  stores  of  Suffolk  Coprolite 
were  exploited  to  the  great  benefit  of  farmers  gener¬ 
ally.  This  Drought  Mr.  Colchester  into  touch  with 
Mr.,  now  Sir  John  Bennett,  Lawes,  and  the  Lawes' 
Chemical  Company  was  formed,  of  which  company 
Mr.  Colchester  was  for  many  years  the  energetic 
chairman.  Huge  works  for  the  crushing  of  the  cop- 
rolites  were  erected  at  Ipswich,  and  at  one 
time  as  many  as  fourteen  steamers  aud  sailing 
vessels  have  been  waiting  their  turn  to  load 
in  the  Cliff  Docks.  In  addition  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  chemical  manures,  the  energy  of  the 
man  found  outlet  in  other  useful  directions,  for  the 
Manganese  Bronze  Company  was  one  of  his  children. 
He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  and 
a  J.P.  Twelve  years  ago  the  deceased  purchased 
Burwell  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  rebuilt  the  house 
much  on  the  same  lines  as  Springfield  Hall,  Ipswich, 
till  then  his  residence.  It  was  thus  at  Cambridge 
that  his  last  days  were  spent,  and  here,  too,  that  his 
wife  [nee,  Miss  Kate  Bright),  preceded  him  to  the 


land  of  the  unknown  by  about  three  years.  Although 
his  illness  was  a  long  and  painful  one  his  end  was 
peaceful.  He  was  interred  at  St.  Mary’s,  Burwell, 
on  the  19th  ult. 

- -  «B»  — 

Burning  Tree  Stump. — The  following  description  of 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  tree  stumps  by  burning, 
and  without  the  troublesome  and  expensive  grubbing, 
lately  appeared  in  The  Farmer's  Gazette : — “  With  a 
2-in.  augur  bore  a  vertical  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
stump  from  the  top  towards  the  bottom.  In  the  side 
of  the  stump  near  the  ground  level  bore  a  horizontal 
hole  towards  the  centre  so  as  to  open  into  the 
bottom  of  the  vertical  hole.  Drop  some  fire  down 
the  vertical  hole,  and  the  draught  of  air  rushing  in 
by  the  horizontal  hole  will,  like  the  draught  of  a 
chimney,  maintain  the  fire  in  the  centre  which 
slowly  spreads  and  ultimately  burns  away  the  stump. 
Another  method  : — In  autumn,  bore  a  hole  2  in.  in 
diameter  and  18  in.  in  depth,  put  in  1$  ozs.  of  salt¬ 
petre,  fill  with  water,  and  plug  up  close.  During  the 
following  spring  put  in  the  same  hole  half  a  gill  of 
kerosene  oil,  and  then  light.  The  stump  will  smoulder 
away,  without  blazing,  down  to  every  part  of  the 
roots. 

- .1- - 

QOmiOBS  AD D  AD31DGR& 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Stanhopea  oculata. — J.  Malcolm  :  The  specimen 
you  sent  duly  arrived,  but  left  us  no  time  to  examine 
it  before  going  from  home,  as  you  may  remember 
happened  last  year.  It  is  a  good  average  variety  of 
its  kind,  but  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant  any 
varietal  name.  It  is  well  worth  retention  in  a  col¬ 
lection,  however,  and  we  congratulate  you  on 
flowering  it  so  regularly,  that  is,  at  the  same  period 
of  the  season  in  two  successive  years. 

Storing  Turnips. — A.  L. :  The  best  plan  would  be 
to  let  them  remain  where  they  are,  so  long  as  the 
weather  remains  mild  or  open,  and  then  lift  them 
when  cold  weather  threatens  to  set  in.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  put  them  in  a  shed  or  any  other  house, 
because  they  will  keep  more  fresh  and  sweet  in  the 
open.  Merely  take  off  the  tops  and  the  tap  roots 
and  pile  them  in  a  neat  heap  where  you  can  cover 
them  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth.  Sometimes  they 
are  covered  with  straw  and  then  soil ;  but  the  latter 
is  quite  sufficient  without  other  material.  They  can 
remain  out  till  spring  if  so  desired  ;  for  the  thin  layer 
of  soil  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  rapid  changes  of 
temperature  or  sudden  thawing  which  often  ruins 
Turnips  left  in  the  lines  during  frost  and  snow.  Pro¬ 
vided  the  ground  will  be  required  before  the  Turnips 
are  likely  to  be  used,  you  can  provide  against  that  by 
storing  them  upon  a  piece  of  waste  ground  or  even 
in  the  soil  yard. 

Showing Cryaanthemums  in  Yasea. — A.  Johnson  : 
We  have  never  seen  wires  used  as  collars  for 
supporting  the  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  in  com¬ 
petitive  classes,  and  should  say  that  if  they  were 
used  it  would  render  them  liable  to  disqualification. 
In  any  case  it  would  not  be  a  point  in  their 
favour.  If  the  stems  are  not  sufficiently  strong 
in  themselves  to  support  the  heads,  a  stake 
may  be  tied  to  them  to  strengthen  the  same.  The 
blooms  themselves  should  be  allowed  to  hang  in 
their  natural  position  ;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  florets  of  the  blooms  under  these  conditions  can 
maintain  their  natural  direction,  whereas  on  the 
show  boards  they  are  more  or  less  forced  to  assume 
unnatural  positions.  Every  effort  should  therefore 
be  taken  to  maintain  the  natural  forms  of  the  blooms 
in  vases. 

Growing  Yiolets  for  Winter  Flowering  —  Violets : 
For  one  double  and  two  single  blue  varieties  we 
should  select  Marie  Louise,  the  freest  flowering  and 
most  easily  grown  of  the  doubles ;  and  The  Czar  and 
Princess  of  Wales  for  the  single  blue  sorts.  The 
latter  is  the  best  of  the  large-flowered  and  long- 
stalked  new  varieties  of  recent  introduction.  It  is 
quite  necessary  to  get  young  plants  each  year  for 
flowering  in  frames  during  the  winter.  To  get  them 
you  must  select  the  young  rooted  runners  in  April 
and  May.  The  old  stools  may  also  be  carefully 
divided  into  single  crowns  with  a  knife,  taking  care 
that  all  the  crowns  retained  are  young,  healthy,  and 
capable  of  making  good  growth  during  summer. 
The  oil  crowns  with  thick  rootstocks  should  be 
thrown  away.  Select  a  piece  of  good,  rich  ground, 
fully  exposed,  and  not  under  the  shade  of  anything. 
Dress  it  with  leaf  soil  and  old  mushroom  bed  manure, 
dig  it  well,  and  plant  the  crowns  with  a  trowel,  9  in. 
from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row,  and  12  in.  to  :=  in. 
from  row  to  row.  Give  an  occasional  watering 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season  if  the  weather  be 


dry,  and  keep  the  surface  hoed  to  aerate  the  soil  and 
keep  down  weeds  during  the  summer.  Watering  or 
syringing  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  will  assist  them 
greatly  and  help  to  keep  down  red  spider.  About 
the  middle  or  end  of  September,  lift  the  best  of  them 
to  plant  in  the  frames.  The  latter  should  have  a 
shallow  hot-bed  of  manure  made  up,  so  that  when 
the  soil  is  placed  over  the  manure,  the  foliage  of  the 
plants  will  be  close  to  the  glass  without  touching  it. 
The  crowns  should  be  put  in  so  thickly  as  to  cover 
the  soil  without  crowding  one  another.  Any 
ordinary  fibrous,  mellow  loam  will  be  good  enough, 
and  6  in.  of  it  should  be  put  over  the  hot-bed. 
Close  up  the  frames  for  a  week  after  planting,  then 
give  air  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions  during 
winter.  We  have  not  heard  of  the  Clevedon  Violets, 
but  suspect  the  name  to  be  local.  You  should  have 
no  difficulty  with  the  above  in  Monmouthshire. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  — 
Sobralia  :  You  would  be  eligible  for  election  as  a 
Fellow,  for  the  simple  reason  that  you  are  interested 
in  horticulture.  Forms  for  the  proposing  of  new 
Fellows  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  London,  by  application.  You  will  require 
to  get  two  Fellows  of  the  society  to  propose  you  by 
signing  the  form  of  application  that  will  be  sent  you. 
Tne  terms  are  four  guineas,  two  guineas,  and  one 
guinea,  according  to  your  desire.  The  higher  fees 
simply  carry  more  benefits  than  the  one  guinea 
fellowship.  A  bona  fide  gardener,  or  employe  in  a 
nursery,  private,  or  market  garden,  or  seed  establish¬ 
ment  may  become  an  Associate  of  the  society  by  sub¬ 
scribing  10s.  6d.  a  year,  after  he  has  been  proposed 
by  two  Fellows  and  elected. 

Names  of  Plants. — A.  L. :  1,  Alocasia sanderiana  ; 
2,  Goody  era  discolor ;  3,  Sanchezia  nobilis  variegata ; 
4,  Choisya  ternata. — J.  Maxwell:  1,  Poly  podium 
plesiosorum,  often  grown  in  gardens  under  the  name 
of  Goniophlebium  appendiculatum.  It  has  also 
several  other  synonyms.  —  J.  B. :  1,  Cestrum 

aurantiacum ;  2,  Libonia  floribunda ;  3,  Gymno- 
gramme  schizophylla  ;  4,  Davallia  Tyermanni. — A  .D. 
J.:  1,  Solanum  venustum ;  2,  Habrothamnus 

elegans. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. — 
Select  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Ltd.,  Royal  Nurseries 
Handsworth,  near  Sheffield.— Catalogue  of  Fruit, 
Rose,  Forest  and  Ornamental  Tree,  Deciduous, 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Shrubs,  &c. 

Letellier  Fils  &  Ccr,  Caen  (Calvados),  France. 
— Catalogue  of  Roses,  Forest  Trees,  and  Ornamental 
Trees  ana  Shrubs. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


1 


November  30 th,  1898. 


Apples  ...per  bushel  2  6 

Cobs  . 50  0  52  6 

Grapes,  per  ib .  08  16 

Pme-apples 

—St  Mlohael’s  each  26  76 

Strawberries  per  lb. 

Black  Currants,  per 

half  sieve  00  00 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Red  Currants,  per  00  00 
halt  sieve 
Cherries,  per  half 

sieve  00  00 
Raspberries.per  cwt.  00  00 
Ripe  Gooseberries, 

per  halt  sieve  00  00 


Fecit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
1,  rf.  i.  d. 

6  0 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1,  d.  1.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  20  40 
Asparagus, per  bundle  30  80 
Beans,  French,  per 

per  ib.  0916 

Beet . .  per  dozen  1  0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

per  half  sieve  10  16 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  10  13 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  20  30 

Celery . per  bundle  10  16 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  26  36 
Endive,  French,  djz.  16  20 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bnnch  0  2 

Horse  Radlsb,  bundle  to  20 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  13  16 
Mnshrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bnnch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bnnch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  10  13 
Seakale...per  basket  16  20 
Small  salad,  punnet  o  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  20  30 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6  10 

Turnips  ....per  bun.  0  3 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1.  d.  s.  i. 

Atom  Lilies,  19  blms.  30  40 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  030 
Bonvardlas,  per  bun.  06  08 
Carnations  doz. blms.  10  20 

,,  doz.  bun.  40  80 
Enoharls  ...per  doz  3040 
Gardenias  ...per  doz  10  20 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  40  60 
Llllum  longlflorcm 

per  doz.  40  50 
Lily  of  the  Valley  doz. 

sprays  10  20 
Mrrguetltes,  12  bun.  1630 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Vfaidenha!rFern,i2bs.4  060 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  16  30 
OroUlds,  doz.  blooms  10  80 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  30  60 
Red  Roses,  per  doz.  10  10 
Roses  (indoor),  doz.  06  10 
,,  Tea, white,  doz.  10  20 

,,  Perle  .  10  20 

,,  Safrano  .  10  20 

„  (English), 

Pink  Roses,  doz .  10  2  o 

Smllax,  per  bunch  ...16  20 
Tuberoses,  doz. 

blooms . 04  06 


Plants  m  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


>,  d.  ».  d 

ArborVltae.per  doz.  12  0  36  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

„  specimen  5  0  10  0 
Dtaoaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  o  30  0 
Dracaena  vlrldls.doz.  90180 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  0  18  o 
Evergreens, invar. doz  6  0  24  c 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  012  o 
Ferns,  small,  per  too  40  f  r 
Ficus  elastica,  each  10  50 
Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 


».  d.  1.  d. 

Ivy  Geraniums, 

per  doz.  40  60 
Llllum  Harrissii, 

per  pot  1620 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 
Marguerite  Daisy  doz. 4  o  y  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  40  60 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  o  15  o 
Palms,  Spaclmen  ...21  0  63  0 
Pelargoniums  ...  8  0  10  o 

Scarlets  per  doz .  30  40 
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N  e  dupysamtheiMivims. 


Never  in  the  annals  of  Chrysanthemum  history  has  such  phenomenal  success  been  achieved  by  any  raiser  of  new  seedlings  as  by  MR.  H.  WEEKS, 
in  the  sensational  productions  exhibited  by  him  from  time  to  time  this  season  before  the  Floral  Committee.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  small  collection 
of  a  private  garden,  only  a  very  limited  number  of  plants  can  be  grown  of  each  variety,  and  the  difficulty,  therefore,  of  securing  the  required  number  of  blooms 
stipulated  for  by  the  N.  C.  Society  on  a  given  day,  it  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that  no  less  than  EIGHT  FIRST-CLASS  CERTIFICATES  should  be  awarded. 
Other  varieties,  equally  good,  had  to  forego  their  Candidature  from  the  simple  fact  that  only  two  flowers  could  be  had  ready  at  the  same  time,  or  else  the 
total  number  of  Certificates  would  have  been  larger. 


I  have  the  honour  to  announce  that  I  have  secured  the  entire  stocks  of  all  these  Magnificent  Novelties,  and  shall  distribute  same,  together  with 
a  few  of  my  own,  and  some  of  the  finest  Australian  seedlings  ever  introduced. 

New  Catalogue  Now  Ready,  Post  Free. 


NORMAN  DAYIS,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  FRAMFIELD,  SUSSEX. 


JANNOCH’S  LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

Retarded  and  Non-retarded  Crowns  for  immediate  delivery. 
Cut  Blooms  all  the  year  round. 

1  and  2  yr.  old  Crowns  for  planting1. 

If  you  want  the  best  of  everything  in  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
ask  me  for  particulars,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  lowest 
prices  by  return. 

'X.  JANNOCH, 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Grower  by  Royal  Warrant, 

DER3INGHAM,  NORFOLK. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  Conifers,  De¬ 
ciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Forest 
Trees,  Climbers,  &c.,  on  application. 

150  acres  devoted  to  Nursery  Stock. 

SC.  LANE  &  SON 
Nurseries,  BERKHAMPSTED,  HERTS. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man,”— Bacon. 


Cuthbert’s  Hardy  Azaleas. 

Awarded  Silver  Medal,  R.H.S.  Meeting,  1898. 
Awarded  Silver  Medal,  Temple  Show,  1898. 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT  have  now  ready  for  delivery  the 
following  beautiful  varieties  of  HARDY  AZALEAS,  well  set 
with  buds :  — 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


H.  CANNED,  &  SONS’  New  Catalogue  sent  post  free, 
complete  with  the  Cream  of  all  Sections,  maoy  of  the  coming 
varieties  illustrated  and  described,  and  all  appliances  for 
growing  and  showing  them  In  perfection.  The  new  bouquet 
variety,  Miss  Harvey  or  White  Mrs..Filkins,  is  now,  and  will 
be  up  till  Xmas,  a  gem  we  invite  all  to 
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AZALEA  MOLLIS,  choice  named  variety. 

„  MOLLIS,  choice  mixed,  splendid  colours. 

„  MOLLIS,  Hybrids,  choice  named. 

„  MOLLIS  x  SINENSIS,  choice  named. 

„  MOLLIS  x  SINENSIS,  choice  mixed,  beautiful 
colours. 

„  RUSTICA,  flore  plcno,  choice  named. 

-  ,,  CHENT,  choice  named. 

Descriptive  Priced  CATALOGUES  Free. 


The  Nurseries,  SOUTHGATE. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS! 


BEST  RESULTS 

Are  obtained  by  starting  with  healthy  country-grown 
Plants  and  Cuttings.  To  prove  that 

GODFREY’S  STOCK  IS  SECOND  TO  NONE 

It  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
awarded  in  one  season  more  Certificates  by  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  and  Royal  Horticultural  Societies  for  Ex¬ 
hibition  Japs,  than 

ALL  OTHER  TRADE  GROWERS  COMBINED. 

Every  Bloom  so  Certificated  was  grown  in  the  Exmou  h  Nur¬ 
series,  and  had  not  been  “  put  to  be  grown,”  as  many  fre¬ 
quently  are,  by  Chrysanthemum  Specialists. 

Further  Comments  are  Needless. 

CATALOGUE:  GODFREY’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA¬ 

LOGUE 

should  be  in  the  hands  of  all,  Amateur  or  Expert. 

It  contains  more 

PRACTICAL,  RELIABLE,  &  INTERESTING  MATTER 
than  any  other  published.  Post  free. 

W.  J.  GODFREY,  EXMOUTH,  DEVON. 

ROSES.  ROSES. 

THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  in  the 

WORLD. — 12  acres  of  Roses.  100,000  grand  plants  to 
select  from.  40  choice  Dwarf  Perpetuals  for  21s.  20  choice 

Standards  or  Half-Standards  for  21s.  Purchaser’s  selection, 
50  Dwarfs,  unnamed,  12s.  6d.  The  following  are  my  selection, 
carriage  free :  12  choice  Teas  and  Noisettes,  gs. ;  6  Marechal 
Niels,  5s. ;  12  choice  Climbing,  7s. ;  12  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
dwarfs,  ys. ;  6  lovely  Yellow  Roses,  5s. ;  6  Gloire  de  Dijons, 
4s.  6d. ;  6  beautiful  Fairy  Roses,  4s. ;  6  choice  Moss  Roses,  4s. ; 
6  old-fashioned  Roses,  4s. ;  6  crimson  Monthly  Roses,  3s.  6d. ; 
6  pink  Monthly  Roses,  2s.  6d. ;  6  white  Monthly  Roses.  3s.  6d. ; 
6  quick-growing  Climbing  Roses,  2s.  6d. ;  12  Sweet  Briers,  3s, 
All  for  Cash  with  Order.  Thousands  of  Testimonials.  Cata¬ 
logues  free. 

JAMES  WALTERS,  ROSE  GROWER,  EXETER. 

iRCHIDS!  ORCHIDS ! ! 

Cypripcdium  Spicerianum,  in  bud  ...  2/6  3/6  5/6 
11  Charlesworthii,  in  bud  ...  2/-  3/-  5/- 

Cattleya  Labiata,  in  sheath .  3/6  5/6  7/6 

Vanda  Coerulea,  in  spike  . gd.  per  leal. 

11  Kimballiana,  in  spike  .  2/-  3/-  5/- 

i,  Amesiana,  in  spike  . . 2/-  3/-  4/- 

Lilium,  Nepalense,and  Wallichianum  1/6  2/6  3/6 

J.  W.  MOORE,  Ltd.  j  Importers,  Rawdon,  nr.  Leeds. 


“COME  AND  SEE,” 

or  sample  flowers  sent  free  per  post  for  4d.,  and  id.  for  every 
additional  bloom.  Photo  will  be  forwarded  of  this  invaluable 
variety,  whioh  will  surely  be  sought  after  by  all. 

Plants,  3s.,  Cnttings,  Is.  6d.  each. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  December  13th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  meet, 
ing  of  committees  at  12  noon. 

Thursday,  December  15. — Annual  Dinner  of  the  National 
Amateur  Gardeners’  Association  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
at  7.30  p.m.  _ 


SWANLEY,  KENT. 

P.S.— Every  Grower  will  find  it  a  great  advantage  by  for¬ 
warding  us  their  address. 


Nothing  so  profitable  and 

easy  to  grow.  a 

80  Acres  of  Saleable  T rees.  w 


THE  BEST  PROCURABLE. 

Lists  Free. 


(HUNDREDS  of  THOUSANDS. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
^Carriage  free  for  Cash  with  order. 
S/-  per  doz.,  60/-  per  100. 
All  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage  forward. 

[in  POTS  From  15/-  a  doz. 

Ornamental  Trees,  01  Acres, 
A  Superb  Collection  of 

Herbaceous  Plants. 
Four  Acres  of  Glass. 
Clematis  (80,000)  from  15/-doz. 

,  N,B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at 
slightly  increased  prices. 

►  GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(OWr  170  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock, 
artistically  produced,  c  ontaining 
some  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
and  lull  of  valuable  information, 
free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for  postago 
_ Please  mention  this  Paper- 

ilCHARD  SMITH  &CP.  Worcester 


frUITTR 


For  Market  and  Private  Growers. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  Post-free. 

I  HHEAL &  CONS 

If  I  W  CRAWLEY,  U  SUSSEX. 


Wruit  Culture  for  Amateurs.*- — Many 
business  men  closely  engaged  with 
their  occupation  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
week  take  up  some  hobby  or  other,  either  to 
keep  them  amused,  or  occupied  during 
their  spare  moments,  or,  it  may  be,  to  afford 
some  bodily  exercise  or  mental  relaxation 
from  the  cares  of  business.  No  hobby  is 
more  harmless  or  more  capable  of  giving 
delight  to  those  who  take  it  up  than  garden¬ 
ing  in  one  form  or  other,  according  to  the 
bent  or  taste  of  the  individual.  In  the 
absence  of  a  practical  education  the  amateur 
has  to  depend  upon  books  as  well  as  glean  a 
hint  now  and  again  from  his  friends.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  a  book  to  be  useful 
must  be  written  by  a  practical  man,  and 
this  may  be  true  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  the 
idea  is  carried  too  far  in  some  instances 
when  a  man  incapable  of  clearly  expressing 
his  views  is  encouraged  to  write  a  book  for 
the  guidance,  it  may  be,  of  his  equals.  Mr. 
S.  T.  Wright  cannot  be  placed  under  that 
category,  for  he  is  no  amateur,  and  nothing 
if  not  practical ;  while  the  horticultural 
world  has  had  ample  opportunity  during  the 
past  few  years  of  seeing  that  he  has 
ideas  which  he  can  unfold  in  the  clearest 
manner  possible. 

Mr.  Wright  is  a  prize  essayist,  and  his 
book  “  Fruit  Culture  for  Amateurs,”  now 
in  its  second  edition,  gives  all  the  practical 
information  it  is  necessary  for  an  amateur 
to  know  in  order  to  grow  sufficient  fruit  for 
his  own  household,  provided  his  garden  is 
large  enough  to  render  this  possible.  There 
are  gardens  and  gardens,  but  many  of  them 
that  ought  to  prove  valuable  adjuncts  to 
the  households  of  their  possessors  are 
simply  so  much  wasted  ground,  either  owing 
to  indifference  or  misdirected  management. 

*  Fruit  Culture  for  Amateurs — An  illustrated 
Practical  Handbook  on  tbe  Growing  of  Fruits  in  the 
Open  and  under  Glass.  By  S.  T.  Wright,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens, 
Chiswick.  With  an  Appendix  by  W.  D.  Drury, 
F. R.H.S.  Fully  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
London:  L.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  W.C.,  1898. 
Price  3s.  6d. 
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When  speaking  of  Apples,  the  most 
important  of  British  fruits,  the  author  states 
that  consumers  in  country  places  could 
produce  at  small  expense  what  they  have 
to  rely  upon  foreign  imports  for.  He  also 
says  that  more  advantage  might  be  taken 
of  shrubberies,  parks  and  similar  spaces 
for  the  planting  of  Apple  trees  that  excel 
in-  beauty  many  of  the  subjects  usually 
planted  there,  either  by  their  blossom  in 
spring  or  their  fruit  in  autumn.  A  number 
of  varieties  particularly  suited  for  such  a 
purpose  are  mentioned  by  name,  together 
with  their  special  recommendations,  so  that 
nothing  could  be  more  explicit.  Some 
owners  of  gardens  do  plant  Apple  trees  on 
their  lawns  for  the  beauty  of  the  blossom 
and  fruit,  but  the  number  is  yet  small. 
Standard  trees  are  most  convenient  for  this 
purpose,  but  they  require  a  considerable 
number  of  years  to  bring  them  to  the  full 
bearing  stage.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
a  supply  of  fruit  may  be  obtained  from 
bush  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock  two  years 
after  planting,  or  thereby.  The  author  has 
repeatedly  obtained  upwards  of  28  lbs.  of 
Apples  from  such  trees,  under  good  manage¬ 
ment.  Well  drained  and  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  soil  are  necessary  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  secured.  The  method  of  dealing 
with  heavy  and  retentive  soils  is  also  fully 
explained,  anl  the  question  of  manuring  is 
dealt  with  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
best  modern  practice  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Select  lists  of  cooking  and  dessert 
Apples  suitable  for  trees  trained  in  certain 
specified  ways  are  given,  so  that  the 
amateur  who  gives  a  little  attention  to  the 
information  supplied  need  be  at  no  loss  as 
t-o  how  he  should  proceed,  nor  be  without  a 
reason  for  his  procedure.  By  the  careful 
disbudding  of  Apple  trees  during  the  early 
growing  period  the  author  has  been  able  to 
get  splendid  crops  of  the  highest  value ; 
while  no  root-pruning  has  been  necessary 
to  check  superfluous  growth,  nor  bring  the 
trees  into  fruitful  bearing. 

The  Pear  forms  the  subject  of  the  second 
chapter,  and  its  various  peculiarities  and  re¬ 
quirements  are  handled  with  the  same  care 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Apple.  More  varieties 
of  Pears  are  recommended  to  be  grown 
than  Apples,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
a  continuous  supply,  because  the  fruits 
perish  more  rapidly  than  Apples  after  they 
reach  maturity.  Prominence  is  given  to 
trees  in  the  bush,  cordon,  and  other 
restricted  forms  on  the  Quince  stock  on 
account  of  the  greater  certainty  of  getting  a 
good  return  from  the  trees  while  yet  young 
and  occupying  but  little  space.  Select  lists 
of  varieties  suitable  for  bushes,  and  likewise 
for  standards,  receive  due  attention,  so  that 
ho  amateur  need  be  appalled  by  the  lengthy 
lists  of  trees  supplied  them  by  the  nursery¬ 
man.  The  instructions  are  given  in 
sequence  till  the  fruits  are  carefully  stored 
in  the  fruit  room. 

The  subject  of  planting  trees  to  break  the 
force  of  strong  gales  of  wind  is  often  a 
stumbling  block  to  amateurs,  frequently  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  space.  While  speak¬ 
ing  of  Plums  the  author  offers  a  simple 
solution  of  the  question  by  recommending 
that  Damsons  be  planted  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  orchard  so  as  to  break  the  force  of  the 
wind.  This  might  also  apply  to  the  shelter¬ 
ing  of  other  fruit  trees,  and  the  wind-breaks 
will  thus  be  useful  in  more  ways  than  one. 
One  fact  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of 
is  that  trees  in  the  bush  form  do  not  readily 
suffer  much  from  gales  of  wind,  because 
they  are  less  exposed  ;  they  shelter  one 
another,  and  the  wind-breaks  supplied  need 
not  be  high,  seeing  that  full  exposure  to 
light  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance  to 
the  trees. 

Other  hardy  fruits  are  tackled  at  greater 


or  less  length  according  to  their  importance 
to  amateurs  in  general,  and  the  difficulties 
attending  their  cultivation.  Numerous 
illustrations  of  Plum  trees  show  the  different 
systems  of  pruning  and  training  considered 
the  more  serviceable  under  varying  condi¬ 
tions  in  this  country.  The  composition  of 
the  natural  soils  in  different  districts  is  said 
to  be  the  leading  cause  of  success  with 
Apricots  in  certain  gardens  and  of  failure  in 
others.  Suggestions  are  offered  in  the 
matter  of  supplying  the  trees  with  artificial 
manures  with  the  view  of  discovering 
what  will  correct  or  rectify  their  indis¬ 
position  to  fruit  in  certain  soils.  Those 
that  are  rich  in  humus,  that  is,  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  are  to  be  avoided,  as  the 
Apricot  requires  a  firm  soil.  Some  of  the 
most  prolific  trees  he  has  seen  had  their 
roots  under  a  gravel  path.  Cherries, Goose¬ 
berries,  Currants.  Strawberries,  Figs,  Cob¬ 
nuts,  Filberts,  Grapes,  and  various  other 
fruits  are  passed  in  review,  the  chapter  on 
Grapes  being  lengthy,  full,  and  well  illus¬ 
trated,  the  figures  showing  Grapes  at 
various  stages.  Additional  illustrations  to 
the  second  edition  increase  the  value  of  the 
book,  which  is  replete  with  information  that 
cannot  but  prove  valuable  to  other  than 
amateur  cultivators. 


Whe  N.C.S.  Reserve  Fund. — The  history 
A  of  this  fund  as  briefly  recounted  by  one 
ol  the  auditors  at  the  annual  dinner  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th  ult.,  is  curious  as  well 
as  interesting.  There  have  been  three  dis¬ 
tinct  funds,  the  first  having  been  started  in 
1880,  and  which  enjoyed  an  existence  of 
ten  years,  by  which  time  it  reached  a  little 
more  than  £ 100 .  This  was  swallowed  in 
carrying  out  the  centenary  celebrations  in 
1890.  Another  fund,  inaugurated  in  1893, 
continued  increasing  till  1895,  when  it  was 
exhausted  in  the  publication  of  a  N.C.S. 
Year  Book,  which  proved  only  a  qualified 
success  ;  but  it  may  afford  some  consolation 
to  remember  that  a  similar, but  smaller, pub¬ 
lication  in  America  suffered  the  same  fate. 
The  third  reserve  fund  was  started  in 
1894-5,  and  it  seems  that  this  has  gone  the 
way  of  its  predecessors.  What  the  society 
may  now  do  in  the  matter  is  purely  conjecture 
for  the  present  ;  but  if  there  is  any  real 
necessity  for  a  reserve  fund,  the  increased 
interest  the  members  now  take  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  matters  of  the  society  will  not  allow 
the  cause  to  lapse.  The  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  mother  Chrysanthemum 
society  is  a  fairly  lengthy  one,  thus  ensuring 
a  considerable  income.  There  is  practically 
no  risk  in  the  matter  of  gate  money,  seeing 
that  a  specified  sum  is  guaranteed  by  the 
directors  of  the  Royal  Aquarium.  The 
income  is,  therefore,  fairly  well  assured,  and 
the  outlay  should  be  subordinated  to  the 
receipts  from  all  quarters,  thereby  guarding 
against  any  great  loss  or  depletion  of  avail¬ 
able  funds.  A  reserve  fund  would,  never¬ 
theless,  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  fall  back 
upon  in  case  of  emergencies  that  cannot  be 
foreseen.  The  efficiency'  of  the  society 
would  also  be  maintained  and  its  power  for 
useful  work  increased  by  the  presence  of  a 
good  balance  at  the  bank.  New  classes  in 
the  schedule  of  prizes  might  be  instituted 
from  time  to  time  to  further  some  fresh 
development,  or  excite  fresh  interest  in  the 
annual  competitions.  From  this  point  of 
view  a  reserve  fund  might  be  made  the 
most  potent  instrument  for  successful  pro¬ 
gress,  not  only  to  the  mother  society  but  to 
those  affiliated  with  it 

- - — 

Buttered  Beetroot  makes  an  excellent  vegetable, 
says  Pearson's  Weekly.  Boil  the  roots  carefully,  re¬ 
move  the  skins,  and  cut  neat  slices  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick.  Sprinkle  pepper  and  salt  on  them,  and 
pour  over  a  table  spoonful  of  oiled  butter.  Serve  at 
once. 


Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  —  The 
Reigate  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
through  Mr.  J.  Brown,  has  forwarded  a  donation 
of  £21  to  the  funds  of  this  institution. 

Apples  have  an  approximate  chemical  composition 
of  84  9  per  cent,  of  water  ;  1-5  of  nitrogen  or  flesh 
forming  matter  ;  11  9  carbo-hydrates,  such  as  starch, 
sugar',  &c.  ;  and  17  of  mineral  salts.  In  the  raw 
state  Apples  take  a  healthy  person  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  to  digest  them. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  last  meeting 
this  year  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  take 
place  next  Tuesday,  the  13th  inst.,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster,  when  the  Fruit,  Floral, 
and  Orchid  Committees  will  meet  as  usual  at  12 
o'clock.  A  lecture  on  "Some  of  the  Plants  Ex¬ 
hibited  ”  will  be  given  at  3  o’clock  by  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Geo.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 

A  Big  Lettuce. — There  was  on  view  at  Messrs.  C. 
Howie  &  Co.’s  office,  Market  Street,  a  Lettuce  grown 
by  Mr.  John  Orr,  Belgravia,  which  for  size  and 
shape  would  be  hard  to  beat.  It  was  produced  from 
Webbs’  seeds,  bemg  of  the  variety  "  Monstrous 
Cos,”  and  measured  18  in.  in  diameter.  The  market 
gardeners  were  all  surprised  at  ihe  size  and  quality, 
and  if  we  might  judge  by  the  run  on  that  particular 
seed  at  Messrs.  Howie  &  Co.’s  establishment,  Mr. 
Orr  will  have  many  competitors  during  the  ensuing 
summer. — Diamond  Fields  Advertiser. 

Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill,  has  suddenly 
changed  hands,  the  transfer  having  been  completed 
just  about  the  time  we  gave  an  illustration  of  the 
parterre  in  front  of  the  mansion,  in  our  issue  for  the 
26th  ult.  The  new  owner,  C.  H.  Walker,  Esq.,  took 
possession  on  the  1st  inst.  He  took  over  that  part 
of  the  estate  belonging  to  Falkland  Park  proper, 
including  the  mansion,  ihe  glasshouses,  and  plants, 
both  indoors  and  out.  Mr.  A.  Wright  remains  as 
gardener,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  servants  or  most  of 
them  remain  unchanged,  while  the  new  owner  brings 
two  others  with  him  from  his  last  place  at  Becken¬ 
ham. 

Edinburgh  Seed  Trade.— The  assistants  held  their 
fourth  annual  dinner  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  2nd 
inst.,  in  the  West  End  Cafe,  Princes  Street,  when  a 
large  and  representative  gathering  sat  down  to  an 
ample  repast  served  in  the  Cafe  Co’s,  best  style. 
After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  a  most  en¬ 
joyable  programme  of  high-class  music  was  carried 
through  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  everyone  present. 
Several  of  the  employers,  including  Messrs.  Methven, 
Milne,  R.  Laird,  &c„  took  efficient  part  in  the  toast 
list,  making  allusions  to  'the  trade  as  it  was  many 
years  ago.  Mr.  Todd,  president  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association,  gave  the  audience  interest¬ 
ing  reminiscences  of  forty-five  y  ears  ago.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  were  very  enthusiastic  throughout 
lasted  until  the  small  hours.  Mr.  Peter  Drew  pre¬ 
sided  with  much  acceptance  over  the  meeting,  which 
was  the  largest  yet  held — over  100  gentlemen  being 
present.  The  menu  card,  which  in  itself  was  a  most 
artistic  production,  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Blake  & 
Mackenzie,  of  Liverpool. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society. — The 
eighty-seventh  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  Preston,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  B.  Ashton 
presiding,  and  briefly  introduced  Mr.  R.  G.  Water¬ 
man,  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  Woolton  Society, 
to  deliver  his  paper  on  "  Soils  and  their  Treatment." 
The  subject  was  treated  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  commencing  with  position,  shelter,  draining, 
trenching,  &c.  Manures  of  all  kinds  were  considered, 
and  how  and  when  to  give.  Broad  rules  of  rotation 
were  laid  down,  and  as  far  as  practicable  recom¬ 
mended  ;  but  generally  in  a  well-kept  garden  this 
was  not  considered  compulsory,  and  with  liberal 
treatment  crops  of  a  similar  character  could  be 
successively  cultivated.  The  lecturer’s  opinion  was 
asked  as  to  the  value  of  lime,  gas-lime,  soot  and  salt, 
and  some  few  details  of  general  management,  which 
received  suitable  replies.  Mr.  Parkinson  moved  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Waterman  for  his 
excellent  paper  ;  this  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Parker 
and  carried  unanimously,  a  similar  compliment  being 
paid  to  Mr.  Ashton  for  presiding.  The  thanks  of  the 
society  were  tendered  to  Mr.  C.  Parker  for  a  well- 
grown  plant  of  Oncidium  crispum  having  seventy- 
three  flowers  on  one  stem. 
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-  Eight  Inches  of  Rain  Wanted. — It  is  estimated 
by  the  Meteorological  Office  that  London  and  the 
more  southerly  areas  of  England  are  still  eight  inches 
below  their  average  rainfall  for  the  year. 

Flowers  in  a  good  State  of  Preservation  have  been 
taken  from  tombs  in  Egypt  after  a  lapse  of  some 
thousands  of  years.  They  include  white  and  blue 
varieties  of  Nymphaea,  the  flowers  of  the  Pomegra¬ 
nate,  the  red  Poppy,  and  the  Crocus. 

Gardens  in  Equatoria. — When  the  Russian  traveller, 
J unker,  arrived  at  Lado,  in  the  province  of  Equatoria, 
in  1884,  he  was  surprised  at  the  changes  that  had 
come  over  the  place  since  he  first  knew  it  about  six 
years  previously.  In  the  interim  it  was  governed  by 
the  eminent  traveller,  Emin  Pasha,  and  under  his 
sway  the  solitudes  and  deserted  villages  had  given 
place  to  well-tilled  fields  and  browsing  cattle. 
Instead  of  wretched  hovels,  there  had  arisen  sub¬ 
stantial  buildings.  The  wilderness  and  filth  had 
given  place  to  well-cultivated  grounds  and  gardens 
containing  trees  laden  with  fruit. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  financial 
aspect  of  the  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  held  under 
the  auspices  of  this  association  in  Edinburgh  last 
month  was  an  unqualified  success.  At  the  monthly 
meeting  held  last  Tuesday  evening,  the  report  of 
that  show  was  read.  The  income  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  £1,300,  of  which  £1,149  was  from  gate 
money.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  £1,091,  the 
prize  money  paid  away  figuring  at  £440.  '  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  M.  Todd,  the  president,  contributions 
were  voted  to  various  charities,  amounting  to  £110, 
including  £15  each  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund  and  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Alex  Wright,  The  Gardens, 
Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill,  London,  on  the 
"  Arrangement  of  Hardy  Plants  in  the  Garden,”  was 
read  and  discussed. 

Dean  Swift  and  th6  Fruiterer. — It  is  recorded  that 
when  Dean  Swift,  of  Gulliveriau  fame,  lived  in  Hol- 
born,  he  was  served  by  a  fruiterer  who  bore  the 
appropriate  name  of  "  Berry.”  This  tradesman  once 
submitted  to  the  Dean  for  payment  an  account  which 
had  already  been  paid.  This  caused  the  Dean  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  fruiterer’s  shop,  where  he  saw  a  young 
man,  who  in  answer  to  his  enquiry  said  he  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  Berry,  senior.  The  latter  was  called  and 
the  Dean  opened  fire  on  him  thus — "  You  are  Mr. 
Berry,  senior,  the  Elder — Berry  1  presume.”  ”  Yes  ” 
sir,  was  the  reply.  •'  Then,”  said  the  very  reverend 
gentleman,  *•  you  have  sent  me  a  Bil— Berry  that  isn't 
Dew — berry;  for  your  customers  you  evidently  don't 
care  a  Straw— Berry  ;  in  fact,  in  matters  of  business 
you  are  quite  a  Goose — Berry,  and  if  such  a  thing 
occurs  again,  your  face  I  shall  have  to  Rasp — Berry. ’■ 
The  answer  to  this  fine  tirade  is  not  given. 

Ealing  and  Distriot  Gardeners’  Society.— On  the 
29th  ult.,  in  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Ealing,  the 
chairman  of  the  society,  Mr.  C.  B  Green,  gave  a 
paper  —  illustrated  by  photographs  —  on  'Cardiff 
Castle  and  Gardens,”  the  vice-chairman,  Mr.  H. 
Burgess,  presiding.  Mr.  Green  divided  his  subject 
into  two  principal  sections,  dealing  in  the  first  with 
the  Castle  in  relation  to  the  town,  its  historical 
aspects,  and  its  modern  rejuvenescence.  In  the 
second  part  the  gardens  and  the  celebrated  vineyards 
were  passed  under  review,  Mr.  Green  stating  that  the 
gardening  which  is  carried  on  here  is  of  the  most 
systematic  and  satisfactory  description,  and  reflected 
the  greatest  credit  on  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew  and  his  able 
staff.  During  the  discussion  which  followed, one  of  the 
members  (a  Welshman)  reverted  with  evident  pleasure 
to  the  reminiscences  of  his  youth,  and  complimented 
the  lecturer  on  his  "  true  account  ”  of  the  Castle  and 
its  gardens.  As  no  higher  praise  could  possibly  be 
bestowed,  and  as  the  members  generally  were  much 
in  accord,  the  vote  of  thanks  which  was  heartily  given 
must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  Mr.  Green.  The 
chairman,  likewise,  ^received  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
presiding.  Mr.  Cox,  The  Haven  Gardens,  Ealing, 
was  awarded  the  society’s  certificate  for  an  excellent 
collection  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Those  we  particu¬ 
larly  noted  were— Apples  :  Bismarck  (finely  coloured), 
Alfriston,  Wellington,  Rtbston  Pippin,  and  (of  course) 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  Pears  :  Beurre  Diel,  Berga- 
motte  Esperen,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme. 


Eremurus  robustus  Elwesii  is  considered  by  some 
cultivators  as  being  more  closely  allied  to  E. 
-  himalaicus,  so  that  it  should  be  written  E. 
himalaicus  Elwesii. 

Fertility  of  British  Soil.— The  average  yield  of 
-wheat  per  acre  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  29-1 
bushels  ;  in  the  United  States  it  is  12  bushels;  in 
Russia  8  6  bushels  ;  and  in  Australasia  6  8  bushels. 
The  average  for  the  whole  world  is  127  bushels  per 
acre.  In  the  Rothamstead  experiments  for  1863  it 
was  recorded  that  555  bushels  per  acre  were  secured 
by  the  use  of  mixed  mineral  manures  and  nitrate  of 
soda.  If  the  world's  average  could  be  raised  to  this, 
wheat-eating  peoples  need  fear  no  famine  for  some 
generations  to  come. 

Wool  on  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — The  fort¬ 
night^  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  “The 
Mechanics,”  on  the  1st  iDst.,  Mr.  John  Glover  in 
the  chair.  The  meeting  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
one,  the  large  attendance  being  attracted  by  the 
popular  subject,  “Japanese  Chrysanthemums  for 
Exhibition,”  by  the  champion  grower,  Mr.  J. 
Heaton,  the  winner  of  the  Silver  Challenge  Vases 
offered  for  competition  by  the  Liverpool  and 
Grassendale  Societies.  The  lecturer  gave  bis  system 
of  culture  in  detail,  commencing  with  the  cutting 
with  suitable  compost  of  light  loam  and  leaf  mould 
in  equal  parts,  adding  one-eighth  of  sharp  sand. 
The  proper  time  for  inserting  the  cuttings  should 
range  from  November  to  January,  beginning  with 
those  that  naturally  bloom  late.  Artificial  heat  was 
objected  to,  with  the  exception  of  sufficient  to  keep 
out  frost.  After  rooting  they  should  be  kept  well  up 
to  the  light  such  as  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse.  Pot 
off  when  rooted  in  the  following: — two  parts  loam, 
one  part  leaf  mould,  one-fourth  of  a  part  rotten 
manure,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand  ;  spread  out 
the  roots  and  make  the  soil  firm.  The  plants,  at 
the  end  of  February,  can  be  placed  out  in  cold 
frames,  on  strips  of  wood  near  the  glass  ;  pot  on  in 
6-in  pots  when  the  pots  are  fairly  full  of  roots  in  a 
compost  somewhat  stronger  than  that  of  the  former 
shift,  adding  horse  droppings  as  prepared  for  Mush¬ 
room  beds,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Ichthemic  manure. 
Pot  firmly  and  water  carefully  or  the  result  will  be 
sappy  or  immature  growth.  Place  the  plants  outside, 
about  the  middle  of  April,  in  a  sheltered  position. 
.Final  potting  should  be  done  in  May  and  completed 
early  in  June,  the  compost  for  this  being  four  parts 
rich  loam,  one  leaf  mould,  one  horse  droppings 
.(prepared  as  before),  one  fourth  of  a  part  half-inch 
bones,  and  a  similar  quantity  Ichthemic,  mixing 
sufficient  for  the  whole  potting  before  commencing 
to  pot.  Make  the  soil  firm  in  gj-in.  pots,  and  water 
carefully  as  required.  Commence  feeding  with  soot 
water  when  the  roots  have  fairly  taken  hold  of  the 
soil  ;  gradually  increase  the  feeding  from  various 
sources  of  natural  or  artificial  manures.  The  most 
suitable  positions  for  the  summer  quarters  were 
given,  and  the  proper  system  to  adopt  regarding 
insect  pests  which  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  pre¬ 
vention  rather  than  cure.  The  dates  for  housing 
were  given  from  September  23rd  to  the  29th,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  buds.  Where  convenient,  the  early  buds 
should  be  placed  under  a  shed  with  a  glass  roof. 
Special  stress  was  laid  on  carefulness  in  watering 
throughout  the  whole  season,  and  placing  the  pots 
on  the  edges  of  boards  or  open  staging,  so  as  to  leave 
a  space  between  the  pot  and  the  ground.  After  the 
lecture  the  following  members  spoke  in  terms  of 
praise  of  the  excellence  of  the  paper  : — Messrs.  W. 
Tunnington,  T  Carling,  R.  G.  Waterman,  B.  Crom¬ 
well,  G.  Haigh,  J.  Hogan,  R.  Todd,  and  the  chair¬ 
man.  The  meeting  was  greatly  enhanced  in  interest 
by  a  good  selection  of  blooms  of  the  Japanese 
varieties— Mrs.  Hume  Long,  Sunstone,  Western 
King,  C.  W.  Richardson,  Mary  Molyneux,  Master 
H.  Tucker,  George  Pitcher,  Lady  Northcote,  &c. 
Incurves  were  represented  by  Duchess  of  Fife, 
Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Miss  Phyllis 
Fowler,  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  staged  by  Messrs. 

J.  Heaton,  T.  Carling,  G.  Haigh  and  J.  Wilson. 
Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham,  contributed 
a  dozen  new  varieties  and  fifteen  single  kinds,  these 
being  highly  praised.  This  fine  show  was  the  means 
of  bringing  on  a  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
holding  a  Chrysanthemum  exhibition,  wh  ch  was 
left  to  the  committee.  Cordial  votes  of  thanks  were 
tendered  to  Mr.  Heaton  for  his  admirable  paper,  to 
Mr.  Glover  for  presiding,  and  to  those  who 
generously  contributed  the  cut  flowers. 


An  Inch  of  Rain  upon  an  area  of  one  square  mile  is 
nearly  equal  to  17,500,000  gallons,  weighing 
z45. 250.000  lbs.,  or  64,844  tons. 

Potatos  in  Ireland. — The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin 
recently  issued  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  South 
and  West  of  Ireland  affected  by  the  Potato  famine  of 
last  year,  and  finds  that  last  year's  distress  has  been 
followed  by  plenty.  Extensive  spraying  operations 
did  much  to  secure  this  desirable  result ;  and  the 
fresh  seed  supplied  was  also  beneficial. 

The  Violets  of  Nice. — Several  varieties  of  single 
Violets  are  cultivated  at  Nice,  and  some  of  them  are 
not  only  great  favourites  there,  but  t  y  are  largely 
exported.  The  Czar,  which  originated  in  this 
country,  is  one  of  the  best  in  France  as  in  England. 
Luxoune,  obtained  by  crossing  the  variety  Wilson 
with  The  Czar  has  as  fine  flowers  as  the  Czar,  but  is 
lacking  in  perfume.  Princess  of  Wales,  which  first 
saw  the  light  at  Bourg  la  Reine  in  1889,  came  from 
the  variety  Gloire  de  Bourg  la  Reine.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  size  of  its  flowers  and  leaves  and  the 
length  and  strength  of  its  peduncles  and  petioles. 
The  Parmese  Violets  are  the  only  double  variety 
grown  for  exportation,  the  singles  monopolising  the 
major  part  of  the  attention. 


EXAMINATION  IN  HORTICULTURE. 

April  nth,  1899. 

1.  The  Council  of  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  sympathising  with  the  efforts  of  various 
county  councils,  technical  institutes,  schools,  gar¬ 
deners’  mutual  improvement  societies,  and  other 
bodies  to  promote  instruction  in  practical  horticul¬ 
ture  by  means  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  &c.,  and 
in  the  hope  of  rendering  such  teaching  more  definite 
and  effective,  have  consented  to  hold  an  examination 
in  horticulture  on  April  Tith,  1399. 

2.  The  following  is  an  outline  syllabus,  showing 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  considered 
desirable  that  the  attention  of  students  should  be 
drawn. 

Elementary  Principles. 

On  which  Horticultural  practice  is  based. 

(I)  Soils,  good  and  bad  :  their  nature  and  compoii- 

tion  :  weeds  and  their  eradication. 

[z)  Requirements  of  growth — water,  heat,  air. 

(3)  Seeds  :  nature  of,  duration  of  vitality  in,  and 

modes  of  germination. 

(4)  Roots:  nature  and  functions  of;  fibrils  and 

root-hairs  ;  what  they  do,  and  how  they  do  it 
— what  helps  and  what  hinders  them. 

(5)  Stems  and  branches  :  their  nature,  work,  and 

uses;  helps  and  hindrances  to  their  work. 

(6)  Leaves:  what  they  are,  what  they  do ;  helps 

and  hindrances  to  their  work. 

(7)  Tubers  and  bulbs,  leaf-buds  and  flower  buds. 

(3)  Growth  and  development:  increase  in  size  and 

changes  of  composition  and  structure;  forma¬ 
tion  and  storage  of  food  materials. 

(9)  Flowers  :  their  component  parts ;  what  they 

do;  artificial  fertilisation. 

(10)  Fruit :  changes  and  development  during  ripen¬ 

ing  ;  forms  and  varieties,  as,  c.g.,  Apple, 
Strawberry,  Plum,  &c. 

( I I)  Seed  :  ' formation  of. 

(12)  Variation  and  selection. 

(13)  Names  and  orders  of  common  garden  plants, 

trees,  &c.,  &c. 

Horticultural  Operations  and  Practice. 

(1)  Surveying  and  landscape  gardening  :  elements 

of. 

(2)  Choice  of  site  for  garden. 

(3)  Description  and  use  of  implements  under  each 

head. 

(4)  Operations  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 

the  land,  with  explanations  and  illustrations 
of  good  and  bad  methods :  digging  and 
trenching  ;  draining  ;  hoeing,  stirring  the  soil, 
weeding  and  watering;  preparation  of  seed 
beds  ;  rolling  and  raking,  sowing,  transplant¬ 
ing  and  thinning  ;  potting,  planting  ;  aspects, 
positions,  and  shelter  ;  staking  ;  earthing  and 
blanching,  &c. 

(5)  Propagation.  Elementary  principles :  cuttings, 

budding  and  grafting,  stocks  used,  layering, 
division,  branch  pruning,  root  pruning;  old 
and  young  trees  and  bushes.  Training. 

(6)  Fruit  culture  :  open  air  and  under  glass ; 

small  fruits  ;  Apples  and  Peats ;  stone  fruits  ; 
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gathering  and  storing ;  packing  and  market¬ 
ing.  General  knowledge  of  fruits,  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties. 

(7)  Vegetable  culture :  tubers  and  roots ;  green 

vegetables :  fruits  and  seeds ;  rotation  of 
crops,  and  selection  of  varieties. 

(8)  Flower  culture,  outside  and  under  glass. 

(9)  Manures  and  their  application. 

(10)  Improvement  of  plants  by  cross-breeding, 

hybridisation  and  selection. 

(11)  Arboriculture:  trees  and  shrubs  and  their  cul¬ 

ture. 

(12)  Insect  and  fungus  pests :  prevention  and  treat¬ 

ment. 

3.  Lecturers  and  teachers  wishing  their  students 
to  sit  for  the  examination  would  do  well  to  send  to 
the  Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  two  copies  of  the 
syllabus  on  which  their  lectures  have  been  based,  at 
least  one  month  before  date  of  examination. 

4.  Students  and  young  gardeners  not  having  had 
the  advantage  of  attending  lectures,  but  wishing  to 
present  themselves  at  some  one  of  the  centres  for 
examination  might  with  advantage  consult  some  of 
the  following  works:  “Primer  of  Botany" 
(Macmillan,  Ltd.),  by  Sir  ].  D.  Hooker,  K.C.S.I. ; 
“  Botany  for  Beginners"  and  "  Plant  Life ’’ (Brad¬ 
bury,  Agnew  &  Co.),  by  M.  T.  Masters,  M.D., 
F.R.S.  ;  "Popular  Gardening"  4  Vols.  (Cassell  & 
Co.),  edited  by  D.  T.  Fish  ;  "  Epitome  of  Garden¬ 
ing  ”  (Adam  Black  &  Co.),  by  T.  Moore  and  H.  T. 
Masters;  "Agriculture,"  Parts  i.  &  ii.  (John 
Murray),  by  W.  Fream,  LL.D.  ;  "  Prize  Essay  on 
Fruit  Culture,"  by  J.  Wright:  "Physiology  of 
Plants,”  by  Professor  Sorauer  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.) ;  “  Structural  Botany,"  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott 
(Adam  Black  &  Co.)  ;  "  Natural  History  of  Plants," 
by  Kerner  &  Oliver  (Blackie  &  Son). 

5.  The  examination  will  be  held  simultaneously 
in  as  many  different  centres  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  circumstances  may  demand.  The  time 
allowed  for  the  examination  is  2J  hours,  the  hour 
fixed  being  generally  from  7  to  9.30  p.m. 

6.  The  examination  will  for  the  most  part  be  based 
on  the  above  outline  syllabus  of  "  Elementary 
Principles  of  Horticultural  Operations  and  Practice," 
but  arrangements  will  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
frame  the  questions  so  as  to  cover  the  ground  of  any 
syllabus  sent  up  for  that  purpose.  It  will,  however, 
in  all  cases,  be  absolutely  essential  for  students  to 
exhibit  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  “  Elementary 
Principles"  named  in  the  above  syllabus. 

(To  be  continued). 

- - 

BEECHHILL  NURSERY. 

The  nursery  of  Mr.  John  Downie,  at  Beechhill, 
Murrayfield,  Midlothian,  is  moderate  in  size,  but 
every  corner  is  well  kept  and  fully  occupied.  About 
the  middle  of  September  last  we  had  an  hour  to  in¬ 
spect  the  various  collections  got  together  ;  but  this 
is  soon  spent  when  conversation  lapses  into  discus- 
s'ons  on  the  merits  of  a  variety. 

The  Houses. 

Decorative  work  is  a  leading  feature  of  this  nursery, 
so  that  the  glasshouses  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
plants  of  a  suitable  size  for  that  purpose.  Amongst 
a  collection  of  well-grown  Crotons  very  beautiful 
varieties  are  Golden  Ring,  Catherine,  Reidii,  Gor- 
doni,  and  others,  all  very  highly  coloured.  The  soft 
salmon  flowers  of  Ixora  Princeps,  and  the  deep 
orange  of  I.  Prince  of  Orange,  mark  them  out  as  use¬ 
ful  stove  subjects.  Very  hardy  is  Dracaena  stricta 
argentea  variegata  for  house  decoration.  The 
variegated  Alocasia  macrorrhiza  variegata  finds  its 
way  into  many  gardens. 

A  collection  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  includes  all  the 
best  varieties  for  pot  culture,  including  such  fine 
things  as  Mrs.  D’Ombrain,  rich  salmon-pink  ;  Lady 
Reid,  some  shades  lighter  ;  Countess  of  Derby, 
white  with  a  salmon  eye ;  and  the  free-flowering 
Achievement,  a  hybrid  between  an  Ivy-leaved  and  a 
zonal  Pelaagonium.  In  another  house  is  a  fine  batch 
of  Araucaria  excelsa  in  48-size  pots,  and  in  fine 
healthy  condition.  The  Fern  house  contains  many 
choice  and  useful  subjects,  including  Didymoclaena 
truncatula,  whose  young  fronds  are  tinted 
with  bronze  ;  Pteris  nemoralis,  white  and  bronze; 
Nephrolepis  longifolia  Mariesi,  N.  Duffii, 
N.  davallioides  furcans,  N.  d.  plumosa,  Adiantum 
Victoriae,  Asplenium  viviparum  and  Aspidium  tri- 


falcatum,  none  of  which  are  so  common  as  they 
might  be. 

Table  plants  are  a  speciality  here,  and  the  propa¬ 
gating  pit  is  kept  busy  with  such  things  as  Dra¬ 
caenas,  Aralias,  Caladiums,  Cocos  weddeliana, 
Geonoma  gracilis,  &c.  The  narrow-leaved  and 
highly-coloured  varieties  of  Dracaena  are  both  use¬ 
ful  and  indispensable  for  table  work.  In  this  cate¬ 
gory  we  should  place  Nigra  Rubra,  sidneyanum, 
Mrs.  Laird,  Elegantissima,  Splendens,  Miss  Glen- 
dinning,  and  others  of  that  character.  The  broader 
and  strongly  blotched  leaves  of  Dracaena  godseffiana 
strongly  resemble  those  of  an  Aucuba.  Quite  of 
another  type  is  D.  indivisa  variegata,  with  its  long, 
narrow,  white-edged  leaves,  that  stand  a  deal  of  bad 
usage  with  comparative  impunity.  Aralia  elegan¬ 
tissima,  A.  Veitchi,  and  A.  gracillima  are  still 
universally  esteemed  for  this  purpose.  Begonia 
President  Carnot  now  enjoys  a  wide  reputation  for 
the  beauty  of  its  huge  bunches  of  rosy-carmine  fruits 
and  flowers. 

Some  of  the  houses  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
Palms,  and  the  Kentia  house  contains  samples  rang¬ 
ing  from  seedlings  up  to  specimens  10  ft.  to  12  ft. 
high.  The  back  wall  of  the  structure  is  green  with 
the  creeping  shoots  of  Ficus  repens.  The  next 
house  contains  a  fine  tree  of  Araucaria  excelsa,  7  ft. 
to  8  ft.  high ;  and  along  with  it  are  Aspidistras, 
Corypha  australis,  Latanias,  Chamaerops,  Phoenix 
rupicola,  Licuala  peltata,  fruiting  plants  of  Citrus 
sinensis,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind  suitable  for 
decorative  work. 

Tuberous  Begonias  are  still  well  grown  here,  and 
greatly  improved  in  the  quality  of  the  flowers  since 
they  were  first  taken  in  hand.  Rosebud,  rosy-pink  ; 
Beatrice,  rose ;  Mrs.  Richmond,  delicate  pink;  and 
Wm.  Allan  Richardson,  rich  salmon,  are  some  of 
the  doubles  of  an  interesting  character,  noted  at 
random.  The  single  varieties  are  represented  by 
orange,  crimson,  scarlet,  pink,  rose  and  other  dis¬ 
tinct  colours,  in  flowers  of  shapely  aud  circular 
form.  The  seedlings  of  this  year  in  frames,  both 
single  and  double,  are  represented  by  good  strains. 

The  best  of  the  modern  varieties  of  Canna  are 
kept  in  stock,  including  Italia,  Austria,  Burbank, 
America,  and  others  o t  the  newest  race  of  hybrids. 
Very  pretty  are  the  standard  specimens  of  Ligus- 
trum  ovalifolium  robustum  marginatum,  grafted  on 
stems  several  feet  high.  Along  with  the  above  are 
some  of  the  best  decorative  Ferns,  now  so  abun¬ 
dantly  used  for  market  purposes.  Cyclamens  were 
making  good  growth  in  frames.  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  has  been  used  for  some  years  in  this  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  is  often  put  to  excellent  use  in  groups. 
Some  of  the  Cypripediums  are  also  grown  for  cut 
flowers. 

The  Open  Ground. 

The  collections  of  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
include  fine  foliage  and  flowering  subjects,  and 
Conifers.  No  establishment  can  now  be  considered 
complete  that  does  not  contain  some  of  the  many 
fine  Conifers  now  at  the  planter’s  command.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  them  here  in  order  to  make  the 
collection  as  complete  as  possible.  Retinosporas 
are  numerous,  including  R.  pisifera,  R.  p.  aurea,  R. 
squarrosa,  R.  filifera,  R.  sulphurea,  R.  plumosa 
argentea,  R.  lutescens,  and  others,  whose  special 
characteristics  are  generally  indicated  by  the  name, 
and  which  represent  forms  of  great  beauty  for 
garden  and  lawn  decoration.  The  glaucous  foliage 
of  Picea  nobilis  glauca,  Abies  pungens  variegata,  A. 
parryana  glauca,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  Fraseri,  and 
C.  1.  Allumi,  cannet  be  ignored  for  scenic  effect  in 
the  pleasure  grounds  at  any  time  of  the  year,  parti¬ 
cularly  after  the  trees  have  attained  some  size,  and  if 
they  are  planted  in  prominent  and  suitable  positions 
for  the  display  of  their  peculiar  characteristics. 
None  of  the  Cypresses,  perhaps,  are  more  variable 
in  the  seedling  bed  than  C.  lawsoniana,  and  for  that 
reason  a  large  number  of  beautiful  garden  forms 
have  received  special  names.  Besides  those  already 
mentioned,  the  list  may  be  extended  by  adding  C.  1. 
lutescens,  C.  1.  stricta  variegata,  C.  1.  elegantissima, 
C.  1.  erecta  viridis,  C.  1.  lutea,  C.  1.  variegata  alba, 
C.  1.  nana  variegata,  and  C.  1.  McNabiana,  the 
latter  having  drooping  and  glaucous  branches  and 
foliage.  All  of  the  above  are  kept  together  in 
plantations  of  a  sort,  and  the  effect,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  pleasing. 

Other  handsome  Conifers  are  Thuya  gigantea,  T. 
orientalis  variegata,  Libocedrus  chilensis,  L.  c. 
viridis,  Thujopsis  dolobrata  variegata,  Cupressus 


nutkaensis  (Thujopsis  borealis),  C.  n.  lutea,  Crypto- 
meria  elegans,  Juniperus  japonica,  J.  j.  aurea  varie¬ 
gata,  J.  hibernica  and  J.  h.  compacta,  the  latter 
being  a  pigmy  only  6  in.  high.  Abies  alba  aurea  is 
a  beautiful,  and  A.  excelsa  inverta  a  curious,  Spruce. 
The  whipcord  Arbor-Vitae  (Thuya  japonica  filifera 
erecta),  is  notable  for  its  upright  habit.  The 
Maidenhair  tree  might  well  be  more  often  planted 
than  it  is,  for  it  is  a  handsome  subject  that  stands 
the  smoke  of  towns  well.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  the  Deodar  and  Douglas  Fir  to  some  extent. 
Cupressus  Silver!  is  a  silvery,  and  free  growing  bush. 

The  weeping  Yew,  Thuya  Lobbii  semperaurea,  and 
the  Funeral  Cypress  are  all  very  distinct  garden 
forms.  The  last  named  is  notable  for  the  manner  in 
which  all  the  branches  are  directed  towards  one  side 
of  the  stem,  ascending  the  latter  in  a  spiral  manner 
as  the  top  is  approached. 

Fine  foliaged  subjects  include  Aucubas,  Prunus 
Pissardi,  Cherry  Laurels  in  quantity  and  variety, 
and  Hollies  in  many  beautiful  varieties.  There  are 
two  very  distinct  varieties  of  the  broad-leaved 
Privet,  namely,  Ligustrum  robustum  marginatum 
and  L.  aureum.  Both  are,  of  course,  varieties  of 
the  well-known  L.  ovalifolium  ;  and  while  the  former 
has  a  silvery  margin  to  the  leaves  after  they  are 
mature,  the  latter  is  broadly  margined  with  golden- 
yellow. 

Such  flowering  subjects  as  Olearia  Haastii, 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  Olearia  macro- 
donta,  Hedysarum  multijugum,  Catalpa  syringae- 
folia,  Veronica  Traversii,  and  Syringa  persica 
laciniata,  require  no  recommendation.  They  all 
succeed  well  at  Beechhill,  especially  Olearia  macro- 
donta,  which  flowers  freely.  Less  well  known  are 
the  beautiful  garden  hybrid  Thorn,  Crataegus 
Carrieri,  Caragana  pygmaea  gracilis,  and  C.  p. 
erecta  aurantiaca.  A  fine  collection  of  hardy  hybrid 
Rhododendrons  of  the  ponticum  type  may  also  be 
noted. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak  the  Cactus  Dahlias 
were  in  full  bloom,  as  were  the  Pentstemons,  both 
seedlings  and  named  varieties.  Showy  also  were 
Anemone  japonica  alba,  A.  j.  Lady  Ardilaun,  and  A. 
j.  elegans.  A  plantation  of  Downie's  Red  Beet  was 
ripening  a  fine  crop  of  seed. 

THE  PUNT  HOUSES. 


The  Stove. 

Although  the  majority  of  stove  plants  are  grow¬ 
ing  more  or  less  the  whole  of  the  year  round,  at  this 
season  they  are  as  near  to  rest  as  they  ever  are,  and 
nothing  should  be  done  to  unduly  excite  them.  Less 
water  will  be  needed  at  the  root,  and  thus  greater 
care  must  be  exercised  in  watering.  Some  of  the 
Aroids  particularly,  are  very  impatient  of  a  lot  of 
stagnant  water  about  their  roots  just  now,  and  when 
this  condition  is  allowed  to  obtain  for  any  length  of 
time  many  of  the  thick,  fleshy  roots  rot  off,  leaving 
the  plants  practically  crippled. 

Up  to  the  present  the  weather  has  been  so  mild 
that  there  has  been  do  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the 
temperature  of  the  house ;  in  fact,  during  the  past 
week  some  little  care  has  been  necessary  to  prevent 
the  night  temperature  from  rising  too  high.  To 
allow  this  would  not  only  be  a  waste  of  fuel,  but  would 
be  positively  injurious  to  the  plants.  It  will  be  quite 
time  enough  to  fire  hard  when  the  cold  weather 
comes.  A  night  temperature  of  from  58°  to  609 
Fahr.  is  ample,  and  the  latter  figure  should  not  be 
exceeded  in  a  house  holding  a  heterogeneous  col¬ 
lection. 

Poinsettias. — These  are  one  of  the  few  instances 
of  plants  that  will  benefit  just  now  by  manurial 
stimulant.  A  little  of  this  will  help  to  enlarge  and 
colour  the  bracts,  but  the  manure  should  be  knocked 
off  as  soon  as  the  flower-heads  are  fully  developed. 
A  good  batch  of  Poinsettias  is  of  great  value  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  bright  scarlet  bracts  are 
highly  decorative,  whether  cn  the  plants  or  off  them. 
When  used  for  dinner-table  decoration  the  effect 
they  produce  is  really  gorgeous. 

Nymphaeas. — These  handsome  aquatics  kept  in 
growth  later  this  year  than  usual,  but  they  are  at 
rest,  or  nearly  so,  at  last.  The  water  in  the  taDk 
should  be  lowered  until  it  is  about  half  its  usual 
depth  and  the  heat  should  be  turned  off  the  pipes 
used  to  warm  it,  as  the  warmth  of  the  house  will 
suffice  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  water  as 
high  as  is  desirable.  Keep  a  small  stream  of  lresh 
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water  flowing  through  the  tank  just  to  prevent  stag¬ 
nation.  A  very  small  stream  from  the  tap  will  suffice 
to  keep  up  a  movement  in  the  water. 

Bougainvillea  glabra. — Where  these  plants  are 
growing  in  borders  against  the  sides  of  the  house  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  ripen  them  off  as  thoroughly 
as  is  desired,  for  the  moisture  deposited  on  the  roof 
runs  down  the  sides  of  the  house  into  the  border  ahd 
tends  to  keep  the  latter  moisL  In  such  cases  no 
water  at  all  need  be  given  to  these  borders,  whilst 
Other  borders  that  are  not  thus  automatically 
watered  will  require  only  a  very  little.  If  all  goes 
well  the  plants  should  be  ready  for  pruning  by  the 
end  of  the  month.  B.  glabra  needs  to  be  severely 
pruned  each  year  before  it  starts  into  growth.  The 
pruning  closely  resembles  that  given  to  the  Vine,  for 
all  the  small  growths  should  be  spurred  back  close 
to  the  main  branches  and  all  the  weak  leaders  taken 
clean  out,  the  strong  ones  that  are  allowed  to  remrin 
to  extend  the  spread  of  the  plant  being  shortened 
back. 

Allamandas. — These  are  always  slow  in  losing 
their  leaves,  and  in  finishing  the  maturation  of  their 
wood.  Keep  the  plants  fairly  dry  at  the  root,  but  in 
the  case  of  pot  plants  do  not  suddenly  withhold  all 
water,  for  as  Allamandas  are  free-rooting  subjects 
the  pot-plants  are  sure  to  be  pot-bound  and  a  sudden 
complete  stoppage  of  water  would  be  productive  of 
harm. 

-‘Young  Crotons  and  Dracaenas.  —  In  most 
gardens  the  propagation  of  these  goes  on  the  whole 
of  the  year  round,  that  is,  whenever  cuttings  can  be 
obtained.  Cuttings  taken  in  winter  will  root,  it  is 
true,  but  they  need  to  have  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
or  they  will  become  checked  and  stunted,  and  they 
never  seem  able  to  make  good  plants  afterwards,  no 
matter  what  is  done  to  them.  Young  plants  which 
were  struck  about  the  middle  of  October  and  potted 
up  then  must  be  closely  watched.  If  anything,  they 
should  be  kept  upon  the  dry  side,  for  if  once  they  are 
given  too  much  water  they  will  lose  most  of  their 
roots.  Should  any  of  them  fall  sickly  during  the 
next  month  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  off  their  tops 
early  in  the  New  Year  and  insert  them  as  cuttings. 
This  will  be  found  much  more  economical  than 
attempting  to  pull  them  round  in  the  same  pots  that 
they  now  are  in. 

The  Cool  Conservatory. 

In  this  department  another  clearance  is  necessary,  for 
now  all  but  the  very  latest  Chrysanthemums  are 
over.  The  plants  should,  therefore,  be  cut  down 
without  more  ado,  and  the  pots  carted  off  to  a  pit  or 
frame  whence  the  cuttings  can  easily  be  taken  as 
required.  There  are  a  few  late  sorts,  such  as  that 
grand  white  L.  Canning,  Princess  Victoria,  creamy- 
white,  and  Janette  Sheahan,  the  yellow  sport  from 
Princess  Blanche,  that  are  exceedingly  useful  for  late 
flowering.  So  useful  are  they  indeed,  that  a  good 
batch  of  each  is  no  ill  store  at  the  end  of  December 
and  the  beginning  of  January. 

The  departure  of  the  Chrysanthemums  will  cause 
a  big  gap  for  a  day  or  two,  but  there  are  other  things 
waiting  to  take  their  places,  which,  if  not  quite  so 
showy  will  yet  keep  the  house  well  supplied  with 
bloom.  The  earliest  of  the  Richardias  should  be 
brought  out  of  the  forcing  house  in  which  they  have 
been  hurried  on.  They  may  need  a  little  attention  in 
the  way  of  staking,  for  the  tissues  are  weak  and 
flaccid  in  the  dull  season.  Some  of  the  earliest 
forced  material,  such  as  Roman  Hyacinths  and 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  are  also  turning  in.  Of  these 
there  need  be  no  lack  for  the  next  few  months  if 
sufficient  stores  of  each  have  been  laid  in  from  which 
to  draw.  Ericas  and  berried  plants  too,  are  bright 
and  showy,  the  latter  especially  having  a  Christmas- 
like  appearance. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums.  —  The  early  batch  of 
"  Zonals  "  is  now  in  full  bloom.  If  the  plants  are 
fed  judiciously  they  will  continue  to  flower  for  some 
time  yet.  By  dint  of  this  and  an  occasional  pick 
Over,  the  plants  may  be  induced  to  make  a  brave  dis¬ 
play  for  two  or  three  months,  by  which  time  the 
later  batch  will  have  taken  up  the  tale. 

Chinese  Primulas  should  be  given  a  light  posi¬ 
tion  near  to  the  glass.  Be  careful  not  to  over-water 
or  over-feed,  both  of  which  are  common,  but  none 
the  less  fatal,  mistakes. 

The  Earliest  Batch  of  Cinerarias. — Here  the 
plants  are  just  beginning  to  show  colour  in  their 
buds,  and  before  long  will  be  in  flower.  Continue  to 
give  bi-weekly  applications  of  weak  liquid  manure  to 
the  most  vigorous  plants. 


Watering. — All  watering  should  now  be  done  in 
the  forenoon  of  each  day,  so  as  to  give  the  moisture 
time  to  dry  up  before  nightfall.  If  this  course  is  not 
followed  damp  will  be  likely  to  cause  a  good  deal  of 
trouble. — A.  S.  G. 

Kltcften  Garden  calendar. 


Week’s  Work. 

The  weathef  of  late  has  been  unfavourable  for  out¬ 
door  work,  particularly  on  heavy  land,  as  the  soil 
would  stick  to  the  boots  if  trod  upon  when  wet. 
During  such  a  showery  time  slugs  will  play  sad 
havoc  to  Peas  that  are  just  coming  through  the 
ground,  and  as  the  ordinary  remedies  of  dustiDg 
with  lime  would  be  of  but  little  value,  owing  to  its 
being  washed  off  again  by  the  first  shower,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  more  expedient  measures.  As  the 
ground  is  so  moist  slugs  will  travel  a  long  distance ; 
therefore,  it  is  not  only  those  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  that  must  be  got  rid  of,  but  those  in 
the  surrounding  plots.  Where  Peas  are  sown  on  bor¬ 
ders  where  the  box  edging  has  been  allowed  to  grow 
unduly,  this  will  be  a  great  harbour  for  these  pests  ; 
every  bit  of  edging  for  some  distance  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  looked  over  at  intervals  for  them,  and  on  no 
account  should  any  be  allowed  to  escape.  The 
adjoining  plots  of  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Sprouts,  and 
other  green  crops  should  be  looked  over  for  them,  as 
they  are  sure  to  harbour  under  the  fallen  leaves.  If 
some  of  the  half  decayed  Cabbage  leaves  be  placed 
at  intervals  alongside  the  box  edging  and  between 
the  rows  they  will  attract  slugs  and  snails  to  them, 
when  they  may  be  trapped. 

Broad  Beans,  though  suffering  in  a  somewhat 
less  degree,  must  also  have  due  attention  paid  to 
them.  French  Beans  that  are  growing  in  pits  will 
need  to  have  a  little  more  heat  applied  to  dispel  the 
moisture  which,  owing  to  the  dull  weather,  is  sure  to 
settle  on  the  flowers  and  cause  them  to  damp  off, 
unless  due  care  be  exercised.  Make  other  sowings 
in  small  pots  to  take  the  place  of  those  becoming 
exhausted.  Keep  them  as  near  to  the  light  as 
possible  to  prevent  them  getting  drawn.  Where 
French  Beans  are  grown  in  light,  airy  houses  there 
is  far  less  trouble  in  their  management,  as  such 
places  are  far  more  suitable  than  close,  ill-ventilated, 
damp  pits,  such  as  used  to  be  erected  in  old  gardens. 
The  market  grower  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
private  gardener  in  this  respect,  as  he  is  able  to  de¬ 
vote  one  house  to  any  particular  class  of  plants  he 
may  wish  to  cultivate,  whereas  in  most  private 
places  the  gardener  has  to  put  up  with  any  make¬ 
shift  method.  This,  however,  is  not  always  taken 
into  consideration  by  employers,  as  they  have  no 
idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  labour  needed  by  those 
who  have  to  work  under  such  adverse  circum¬ 
stances. 

Carrots. — These  are  always  in  demand,  and  can 
never  be  had  too  young,  provided  they  are  large 
enough  for  use.  We  all  know  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  supplying  all  the  requirements  of  the 
cook ;  still,  if  a  little  more  attention  were  paid  by 
some  to  this  department,  things  would  go  on  far 
more  pleasantly,  as  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  more 
gardeners  come  to  grief  over  the  vegetables  than 
anything  else.  Hotbeds  on  which  it  is  intended  to 
sow  Carrots  should  be  of  sufficient  bulk  to  maintain 
a  gentle  heat  till  the  crop  is  ready  to  gather,  for 
though  the  plants  will  come  to  no  serious  harm 
should  they  receive  a  check,  they  will  be  much 
longer  in  attaining  maturity  ;  therefore,  to  avoid  this 
make  the  beds  well  in  the  first  instance.  The  soil 
used  should  be  passed  through  a  half-inch  sieve  to 
take  out  any  lumps  that  there  may  be  in  it.  Those 
already  through  the  soil  should  be  well  looked  after 
in  case  there  should  be  any  snails  in  the  frame  which 
would  be  sure  to  attack  them  while  still  in  the  seed 
leaf. 

The  forcing  of  Seakale  will  now  be  general.  As  the 
roots  are  taken  up  for  that  purpose,  the -small  thongs 
broken  off  should  be  reserved  for  making  sets. 
These  should  be  cut  into  lengths  of  about  3  ia.  and 
covered  with  decayed  leaves,  when,  by  the  time  they 
are  required  for  planting,  a  callus  will  be  formed 
ready  for  starting  into  growth.  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  starting  the  sets  in  heat, 
as  the  growth  will  be  plenty  forward  enough  if  they 
are  planted  in  the  open  quarters  about  the  middle  of 
March. 


Take  up  Asparagus  roots  as  required  for  forcing, 
and  have  the  beds  ready  for  their  reception  before¬ 
hand,  that  there  be  no  delay  afterwards.  When  the 
weather  is  unfavourable  for  outdoor  work,  look  over 
roots  in  the  store  room,  and  if  any  need  moving  or 
show  signs  of  decay,  these  should  be  seen  to  first. 
Make  up  Mushroom  beds  as  others  get  exhausted 
that  there  may  be  no  blanks.  Do  not  allow  the 
manure  intended  for  that  purpose  to  get  wet  or  it 
will  be  of  little  worth. — Kitchen  Gardener. 


•meanings  fitmn  ffje  IBuclti 
of  Sciont^. 

The  under-mentioned  subjects  were  discussed  at  the 
Scientific  Committee  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  on  the  22nd  ult. 

Tea  Plants  attacked  by  Mites.— Mr.  Michael 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  a  new  species  of 
Acarus,  sent  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Green,  Hon.  Gov.  Entom. 
of  Eton,  Pundaluoya,  Ceylon.  They  were  forwarded 
in  tubes  filled  with  sterilised  air,  a  plan  which  Mr. 
Green  had  found  very  useful  for  preserving  fleshy 
insects  in  their  natural  form  and  colours.  He  also 
forwarded  specimens  of  young  Tea  leaves  attacked 
by  the  mite,  which  causes  considerable  damage  and 
loss  of  crop  on  the  Tea  estates  in  Ceylon.  Mr, 
Green  writes  as  follows  : — "  Some  years  ago  I  gave  a 
description  and  figures  of  this  mite  in  a  little  pam¬ 
phlet  on  ‘  Insect  Pests  of  the  Tea  Plant..’  For  pur¬ 
pose  of  registration  I  gave  it  the  provisional  name  of 
Acarus  translucens,  but  I  find  that  this  name  is 
already  occupied  by  a  different  mite,  described  by 
Nietner  in  his  '  Enemies  of  the  Coffee  Tree  ;  ’  there¬ 
for  the  insect  is  still  nameless.  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  it  properly  identified.  It  is  curious  in  laying 
two  different  kinds  of  eggs,  one  form  being  quite 
smooth,  and  another  form  rather  larger  and  beauti¬ 
fully  beaded.  The  latter  is  the  most  usual,  and  I 
have  watched  the  emergence  of  the  mite  from  this 
egg.  I  have  only  recently  noticed  the  smooth  eggs. 
The  immature  insects  are  very  sluggish,  the  mature 
ones  decidedly  active.  They  attack  the  young  leaves 
only.  As  each  bud  unfolds  they  move  up  on  to  it, 
deserting  the  older  leaves,  which,  however,  are  per¬ 
manently  injured.  The  attack  of  the  mite  imparls  a 
brown  scaly  character  to  the  leaf  cuticle,  which  per¬ 
sists  throughout  its  life.  When  the  unopened  leaf 
bud  is  attacked,  the  punctures  are  concentrated  upon 
the  groove  and  the  infolded  edges.  This  forms  a 
permanent  scar,  appearing  like  a  strong  sub-lateral 
nervure  on  the  expanded  leaf.”  Mr.  Michael 
observed  that  the  mite  was  one  of  the  Tarsonomi,  a 
group  only  lately  known,  but  proving  to  be  great 
destroyers  of  vegetation— e.g.,  Box  trees  at  Turin 
were  all  destroyed  in  one  season.  Professor  Canas- 
trini  of  Padua  discovered  that  the  mite  bored 
between  the  epidermises  of  the  leaf.  Another  species 
attacks  the  Sugar-canes  of  Barbados,  but  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  injurious,  though  fresh  canes 
swarmed  with  the  Tarsonomi.  Few  species  are 
known  as  yet,  but  they  are  very  destructive.  They 
are  extremely  minute,  and  have  consequently  escaped 
detection  until  the  last  few  years. 

Dahlia  crossed  with  the  Sunflower.— Mr. 
Lowe  sent  fresh  examples  of  his  supposed  hybrid. 
They  were  very  much  arrested  in  growth,  and  mal¬ 
formed  ;  but  they  would  otherwise  be  regarded  as 
Dahlias.  It  may  be  observed  that  M.  Martin 
Cahazac  attempted  to  cross  the  Dahlia  with  the 
Chrysanthemum  ;  but  in  his  case,  as  with  Mr.  Lowe, 
the  supposed  hybrid  did  not  appear  to  be  very  ■ 
marked.  ( Gard .  Chron..  Dec.  nth,  1897.  P-  417.) 

Pear-within-Pear.— Mr.  W.  J.  Clarke,  Manor 
House,  Benbrock,  Market  Rasen,  sent  an  example 
of  this  not  uncommon  monstrosity  ;  and  Mr. 
Bennett-Poe  brought  another  example.  The  Pear 
has  no  core,  but  in  its  place  the  apical  bud  develops 
into  another  pseudo-Pear ;  the  terminal  bud  then 
attempts  to  produce  a  third  or  more,  finally  a  tuft  of 
small  leaves  at  the  top  represents  the  still  growing 
terminal  bud. 

Pyrus  crenata. — Dr.  Masters  remarked  that 
this  tree  is  peculiar  for  retaining  its  large  and  hand¬ 
some  leaves  for  a  time,  after  most  other  deciduous 
trees  have  shed  theirs.  The  leaf  exhibited  was  from 
a  tree  in  a  garden  at  Ealing.  It  is  a  native  of 
Nepaul,  and  was  described  and  figured  in  the  Gat'd. 
Chron.,  Jan.  3rd,  1874,  p.  17. 
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AUSTRALIAN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

That  the  Chrysanthemum  craze  has  taken  a  deep 
hold  of  the  British  public  goes  without  saying,  but 
in  addition  to  its  conquest  of  Great  Britain  it  has 
attained  to  considerable  proportions  in  Greater 
Britain  across  the  seas  as  well  as  amongst  the  other 
branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  which  worship  the 
Star-spangled  Banner. 

In  none  of  our  colonies,  however,  is  more  interest 
taken  in  the  culture  and  improvement  of  the  Queen 
of  Autumn  than  in  Australia,  and  judging  by  results 
in  no  other  of  our  dependencies  has  a  higher,  if  so 
high,  a  stage  of  development  been  reached. 

The  enthusiasts  of  Australia  have  not  only  been 
content  to  grow  the  varieties  raised  in  this  country, 
the  Continent,  and  the  United  States,  but  they  have 
worked  to  raise  improved  varieties  of  their  own 
Many  of  these  sorts  have  appeared  in  this  country 
and  have  fully  held  their  own  with  the  best  of  our 
sorts  both  on  the  show  board  and  as  decorative 
varieties.  Such  sorts  as  Australie,  Oceana  and  Pride 
of  Madford  are  too  well  known  at  Chrysanthemum 
shows  throughout  the  country  to  need  further 
description.  They  afford  a  good  instance  of  what 
our  colonial  relatives  can  do. 

Nowadays  we  look  as  expectantly  for  the 
Australian  sets  of  novelties  as  we  do  for  the  Conti¬ 
nental  varieties  that  have  hitherto  proved  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  increasing  our  stock  of  varieties 
and  widening  the  range  of  colour  and  build  of  bloom 
that  we  already  have  in  cultivation.  With  these 
Australian  seedlings  the  Dame  of  Mr.  Pockett  is 
indissolubly  connected,  for  he  it  is  who  has  raised 
most  of  them,  and  it  is  through  him  that  they  have 
been  transmitted  to  this  country.  The  beginning  of 
this  movement  has  been  indeed  an  auspicious  one, 
and  if  the  same  progress  is  made  during  the  next 
two  years  as  has  been  made  during  the  last  two,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Pockett  will  bid  fair  to  rival  that  of  the 
veteran  Continental  Chrysanthemum  raiser,  M, 
Calvat,  from  whose  nurseries  at  Grenoble,  France, 
many  of  our  standard  varieties  have  been  sent. 

The  undermentioned  varieties  were  distributed  in 
this  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  of 
1397-98.  How  splendidly  some  of  them  have 
acquitted  themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  how  fully  they  have  justified  the  high  opinion 
previously  formed  of  them  is  now  a  matter  of 
history.  At  least  several  of  these  varieties  will  find 
a  place  in  all  representative  collections,  and  next 
season  we  may  expect  to  see  them  at  every  show  of 
note  in  the  kingdom.  This  honour,  in  itself,  is  not 
a  small  one,  for  ever  as  the  Chrysanthemum  evolves 
growers  become  more  particular  and  more  choice 
with  regard  to  new  varieties.  What  would  have 
been  received  with  acclamation  a  few  years  ago 
would  now  be  scarcely  looked  at,  or  at  best  passed 
by  with  a  contemptuous  "Yes!  it  isn’t  bad,  but 
we've  others  better.” 

Miss  Nellie  Pockett.1 — We  may  well  commence 
with  this  Japanese  variety,  for  it  has  proved  the 
most  successful  of  a  whole  batch  of  fine  things. 
While  varieties  are  numerous,  and  it  would  seem  as 
if  a  new  sort  stood  the  least  chance  of  recognition  in 
th's  particular  section,  seeing  that  it  would  have  so 
maDy  competitors.  No  fewer  than  nineteen  certifi¬ 
cates  have  been  awarded  to  this  variety  this  year, 
and  if  these  certificates  are  of  any  value  at  all  they 
s  gnify  that  the  variety  is  both  good  and  distinct. 
Nor  would  such  an  opinion  be  incorrect,  for  there  is 
nothing  else  in  cultivation  that  is  anything  like  the 
flowers  of  Miss  Nellie  Pockett.  The  blooms  have 
not  inaptly  been  described  as  bearing  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  much  becurled  wig.  Certainly  they  are 
of  great  depth  and  substance,  and  amateurs  will  not  go 
far  wrong  in  fixing  the  variety  for  a  place  as  a  back 
row  flower,  for  although  we  have  flowers  of  greater 
diameter,  the  depth  and  substance  are  remarkable. 
The  colour  may  be  described  as  creamy  or  ivory- 
white. 

John  Pockett.— In  certificate  honours  this  variety 
comes  second  only  to  Miss  Nellie  Pockett,  for  it  has 
received  seventeen  certificates,  a  sufficiently  hand¬ 
some  record  for  one  year’s  work.  In  company  with 
Miss  Nellie  Pockett  it  obtained  a  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  Victoria  Chrysanthemum  Society 
prior  to  its  advent  here,  so  tbat  our  Antipodean 


friends  may  well  congratulate  themselves  upon  hav¬ 
ing  their  opinion  so  heartily  endorsed  in  the  old 
country.  John  Pockett  is  an  incurved  Japanese 
flower  of  gigantic  size,  with  broad,  massive,  acutely 
pointed  florets  that  exhibit  a  rich  shade  of  Indian 
red.  In  the  late  stages  of  the  flower  the  florets  in¬ 
curve  so  strongly,  however,  that  but  little  of  this 
rich  hue  is  seen,  but  the  golden-crimson  flushed  re¬ 
verse  is  also  striking.  Here  we  have  another  back 
row  flower  that  amateurs  will  do  well  to  take  notice  of. 

Chatsworth. — This  has  not  had  quite  so  success¬ 
ful  a  season  as  its  relatives,  but  it  has  nevertheless 
done  really  well.  The  blooms  were  rather  later  in 
reaching  their  full  development  than  those  of  the 
other  two  varieties,  and  it  was  shown  several  tipies 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  before  it  obtained 
certificate  honours.  The  grand  lot  of  blooms  of  it 
that  appeared  in  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons’  stand 
at  the  November  show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium 
created  a  very  favourable  impression,  and  were 
generally  admired.  At  its  best  the  flower  is  much 
like  Viviand  Morel  in  build,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
handsome  with  its  numerous  blotches  and  striations 
of  rose  on  the  white  ground.  The  size  is  well  up  to 
the  standard  required  for  a  show  flower. 

Mr:  F.  Carrington. — This  may  be  described  as  an 
improved  form  of  Australie.  The  colour  is  rich 
purple,  and  the  reverse  silvery-lilac,  but  as  is  com¬ 
mon  with  all  the  members  of  this  section  of  in¬ 
curved  japs.,  the  reverse  colour  is  the  one  of  which 
most  is  shown.  The  Australie  type  of  bloom, 
although  large,  is  somewhat  coarse  to  our  way  of 
tbioking,  and  cannot  be  pitted  for  refinement 
against  such  varieties  as  Miss  Nellie  Pockett, 
Phoebus,  and  Chenon  de  Leche.  Still,  those  who 
like  size  have  it  here,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  huge  blooms  attract  from  their  very  massive¬ 
ness. 

Besides  these  four  there  are  other  sorts  which, 
while  they  have  not  come  so  prominently  to  the 
front,  have  yet  given  promise  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  them,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  them  shown 
next  year  in  greatly  improved  condition. 

Pride  of  Stokell  is  a  sport  from  Pride  of  Mad¬ 
ford,  and  on  comparing  the  parent  and  its  sport  a 
great  similarity  of  habit  may  be  observed  ;  in  fact, 
the  two  are  practically  identical  in  this  respect.  The 
build  of  bloom  is  likewise  the  same,  and  the  only 
appreciable  difference  is  in  colour,  which  is  rather 
richer  in  Pride  of  Stokell  than  in  its  parent,  and 
sufficiently  so  to  render  the  two  quite  distinct. 

Purple  Emperor. — The  chief  point  about  this  is 
its  colour,  which  is  deep  plum-purple  with  a  silvery 
reverse.  The  bloom  is  close  and  compact,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  stuff  in  it,  but  unless  cultivation 
does  a  great  deal  for  it  it  will  not  be  large  enough  for 
the  show  boards,  even  as  a  frent  row  blcom.  The 
rich  colour  is  the  thing. 

Miss  Mary  Underhay. — This  variety  has  only 
been  seen  in  one  or  two  places.  It  is  an  incurved 
Japanese,  with  medium-sized,  bright  yellow  flowers. 
Like  the  whites,  the  yellows  are  a  strong  section, 
however,  and  Miss  Mary  Underhay  will  have  to  im¬ 
prove  if  it  is  to  win  a  place  in  our  lists. 

The  Convention  is  a  flower  of  some  promise,  but, 
like  Miss  Mary  Underhay,  it  has  not  been  grown 
enough  yet  to  bring  out  all  its  good  points.  It  is  a 
distinct  type  of  bloom,  the  outer  florets  being  long 
and  droopiDg,  whilst  the  inner  strongly  and  regularly 
incurve,  building  high  up  towards  the  centre.  The 
colour  is  deep  terra  cotta  red,  and  both  effective  and 
distinct.  The  flowers  will  have  to  be  larger,  how¬ 
ever,  before  they  pass  muster  for  exhibition,  but  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  on  the  show  boards 
next  year  as  a  front  row  flower. — 'Mum. 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Tulips. — E.  A.  G.  :  It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  the 
Tulips,  but  every  day  now,  that  they  are  kept  out  of 
the  ground,  is  of  serious  importance.  When  the 
bulbs  are  not  planted  until  late,  they  become  so 
weakened  that  they  flower  right  down  in  the  crown 
of  the  bulb,  seeming  as  if  they  had  not  sufficient 
strength  to  lift  the  blooms  up  on  stalks  in  the  usual 


way.  You  must  plant  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  the 
ground  dries  a  little  from  the  recent  rains. 

Red  Spider  on  Peaches.— Geo.  L. :  The  spider 
will  not  do  the  trees  much  harm  now,  as  it  is  on  the 
foliage  that  they  prey,  but  they  are  establishing 
themselves  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  and  you  will 
find  it  difficult  to  dislodge  them  if  you  do  not  take 
the  matter  in  hand  at  once.  We  have  found  Gis- 
hurst  Compound  the  best  thing  to  use.  Dissolve 
enough  of  the  Compound  in  water  to  make  a  dirty 
grey-coloured  wash  and  apply  it  by  means  of  a  soft 
brush,  rubbing  it  well  into  the  crevices  of  the  bark. 
If  you  can  find  time  we  should  advise  you  to  go  over 
the  trees  two  or  three  times  with  this  wash;  allows 
ing,  say,  a  day  between  each  application. 

Florists’  Flowers.  —  Ergot :  When  flowers  are 
taken  up  by  the  florist  and  hybridised  or  crossed 
with  each  other,  new  varieties  being  raised  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  they  are  termed  "  florists’  flowers.”  You 
will  thus  see  that  there  are  very  few  flowers  indeed 
that  are  under  cultivation  which  are  not  included  in 
this  statement.  Roses,  Chinese  Primulas,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Chrysanthemums,  Violas,  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias  and  Sweet  Peas  are  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  classes  of  acknowledged  "  florists’  flowers,”  and 
when  shown  in  competition  they  have  to  be  judged 
by  rules  laid  down  by  the  florist,  which  relate  to  size 
and  shape  of  petal,  colours,  markings,  size  and  shape 
of  flower,  etc.  Orchids  obviously  are  included  in 
the  definition. 


Anricnlas. — M.  R. :  Keep  your  Auriculas  cool, 
and  don’t  attempt  to  coddle  them,  or  they  will  in¬ 
evitably  damp  off.  Give  them  a  light  position  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  if  the  stage  is  far  from  the  glass  you 
must  contrive  to  raise  it  temporarily.  Be  careful 
not  to  give  the  plants  too  much  water.  Never  water 
them  until  they  are  dry,  that  is,  until  they  require 
it,  and  then  give  enough  to  soak  the  whole  of  the 
ball.  Ventilate  freely  on  all  mild  days,  but  do  not 
expose  the  plants  to  draughts.  Remove  all  dead 
leaves  and  keep  the  surface  soil  stirred  a  little, 
occasionally.  If  you  carry  out  these  instructions 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  wintering 
your  plants. 

Sowing  Peas  for  Early  Picking.—  Wm.  Burgess: 
We  do  not  believe  much  in  sowing  Peas  in  autumn, 
except  on  light  and  warm  soils.  On  wet  and  heavy 
land  the  Peas,  many  of  them,  rot,  whilst  mice  and 
birds  each  claim  their  share,  so  that  by  the  spring 
time  there  are  very  few  left  to  grow,  and  the  row  has 
almost  invariably  to  be  “  made-up.”  Apart  from 
these  risks  the  amount  of  time  gained  is  very  little, 
if  any.  If  the  weather  is  favourable  a  sowing  made 
during  the  last  week  in  January  or  the  beginning  of 
February,  will  give  crops  quite  as  early  as  the 
November  sowing.  The  practice  of  sowing  in  pots 
under  glass  is  both  a  common  and  a  gooi  one,  and 
we  recommend  it  to  jour  notice  in  preference  10  the' 
sowing  out  of  doors.  Now  that  you  have  made  the 
sowing  you  would  be  able  to  try  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  or  three  systems  advocated,  and 
you  would  find  that  in  an  ordinary  season  the  plants 
raised  under  glass  would  win  in  point  of  time. 


Hyacinths. — Era :  The  injury  to  the  tips  of  the 
tender  leaves  has  been  caused  by  the  ashes  with 
which  the  bulbs  were  covered.  You  should  have 
shielded  the  bulbs  from  direct  contact  with  the 
ashes  by  inverting  over  them  an  empty  flower  pot. 
The  injury  to  the  leaves  will  naturally  tend  to  check 
and  weaken  the  plants,  but  if  you  look  after  the 
latter  flowers  should  not  suffer  to  any  great  degree. 


Parsnips. — T.  L.  :  You  are  quite  right  not  to  lift 
the  Parnips,  for  the  roots  will  be  sweeter  if  left  in 
the  ground  for  the  winter,  and  dug  up  as  they  are 
wanted  for  use.  In  periods  of  frost  you  should  take 
the  precaution  to  cover  a  patch  of  the  ground  with 
hay,  straw,  or  dry  litter  of  some  kind,  to  prevent  it 
from  being  frozen  too  hard  for  the  spade  to  effect  an 
entrance. 

Celery. — W.  Lawrance :  Your  Celery  has  suffered 
badly  from  an  attack  of  the  Celery  Fly  (Tephritis 
Onopordinis).  You  caD  do  nothing  now  for  the  mis¬ 
chief  is  already  done.  Next  season  you  must  watch  the 
crop,  look  over  the  plants  frequently,  and  crush  the 
larvae  by  pinching  the  affected  spots  between  finger 
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and  thumb.  SyriDging  with  tobacco  water  is  also 
effective,  although  several  applications  are  necessary. 
Syringing  with  a  table  spoonful  of  petroleum  to  a 
couple  of  gallons  of  water  has  been  practised  by 
some  growers,  who  report  favourably  apon  the 
results  obtained. 

Tea  Roses. — York :  In  your  district  it  will  be 
necessary  to  afford  some  protection  to  the  Tea  Roses. 
A  little  dry  bracken  placed  round  the  bushes  will  be 
found  the  simplest  and  best  covering.  Boughs  of 
evergreens,  particularly  of  Conifers,  are  also  good. 

•I« - 

INVERGOWRIE  HOUSE. 

Invergowrib  House,  the  residence  of  Capt.  C. 
Henderson,  Com.  R.N.,  is  situated  on  the  Firth  of 
Tay,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Dundee,  and 
sufficiently  distant  to  escape  the  evil  effects  of  the 
smoke  from  the  numerous  chimney  shafts  of  Juteo- 
polis.  The  gardener,  Mr.  Alex.  Duncan,  takes 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  subjects  under  his  care  making 
satisfactory  progress,  whether  or  not  the  outside 
world  hears  or  sees  the  same. 

He  regards  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  a 
grand  specimen  of  Nephrolepis  davallioides,  growing 
in  a  12-in.  pot,  measuring  20  ft.  in  circumference, 
about  12  ft.  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  fronds,  and  standing 
some  5  ft  high.  Individual  fronds  measure  5  ft.  to 
6ft.  from  base  to  apex;  and  owing  to  their  vigour 
and  magnificent  proportions,  they  arch  over  grace¬ 
fully,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  A 
span-roofed  stove  is  the  usual  home  of  the  plant,  but 
it  had  to  be  taken  to  a  vinery  before  it  could  con¬ 
veniently  be  photographed  in  its  entirety.  Many 
a  time  have  we  noted  the  growers  of  this  species 
perfectly  satisfied  with  fronds  2  ft.  in  length.  For 
ordinary  decorative  purposes  that  may  be  large 
enough  ;  but  if  used  as  a  basket  plant  of  the  dimen¬ 
sions  above  mentioned,  it  could  not  but  have  an 
imposing  effect  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  large 
conservatory. 

The  other  illustration  shows  part  of  a  brake  of 
Onions,  which  formed  an  immense  crop  upon  the 
ground,  during  August  and  September  last.  Mr. 
Duncan  does  not  consider  the  bulbs  of  remarkable 


the  variety,  Cranston’s  Excelsior,  the  seed  having 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
Even  now  many  of  the  bulbs  measure  16  in.  in 
circumference — a  fair  growth  for  so  northern  a 
district.  The  bulbs  of  Mammoth  Red  are  not  quite 
so  large,  but  well  ripened  and  serviceable  as  are  the 
others. 

- - 

Robins  are  partial  to  the  juicy  red  berries  of  the 
Honeysuckle,  while  sparrows  seem  to  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  liking  for  them. 


staging  such  splendid  produce,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  others  will  follow  their  lead.  I  need  not 
enter  into  cultural  details,  as  the  requirements  are 
much  the  same  as  already  mentioned  for  Peaches  and 
Nectarines.  The  only  difference,  according  to  my 
experience,  is  that  less  heat  than  is  often  given  to  the 
Peach,  in  its  early  stage,  is  advisable  for  the  Plum. 
In  fact,  “the  more  haste  the  less  speed,”  holds  good  in 
forcing  many  fruits,  I  might,  perhaps,  with  truth, 
say,  all  fruits  Plum  trees  in  perfect  health  and  full 
of  vigour  may  fail  to  set,  and  cast  all  their  flowers, 


size,  though  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  has  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  this  respect.  He  does  not  exhibit,  so 
that  he  planted  the  bulbs  rather  thickly  with  the  view 
of  making  the  fullest  use  of  the  ground,  and  getting 
a  serviceable  lot  of  bulbs.  The  latter  were  planted 
about  roin.  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  were  a 
foot  asunder,  so  that  the  bulbs  were  almost  touching 
one  another  by  the  time  they  were  fully  developed. 
The  photograph  shows  Mr.  Duncan  himself  in  the 
foreground,  aud  when  it  was  taken  on  September 
I5th,  a  portion  of  the  Onion  crop  was  mature  and 
ready  for  pulling.  The  largest  bulbs  consisted  of 


Onion  Cranston's  Excelsior. 

ORCHARD  HOUSE  TREES. 

[Concluded  from  p.  219.) 

Plums. 

This  is  a  fruit  that  I  think  is  gradually  finding 
increased  favour  in  gentlemen's  gardens,  and  bearing 
in  mind  how  well  they  answer  as  pot  trees,  and  the 
lovely  fruits  of  delicious  flavour  when  grown  under 
such  conditions,  it  is  remarkable  that  more  are  not 
grown.  However,  when  we  see  such  eminent 
nurserymen  as  Messrs,  Rivers,  Bunyard,  and  Veitch, 
and  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Kelp  amongst  gardeners, 


simply  by  maintaining  a  stuffy  and  too  moist  atmos¬ 
phere  at  the  blossoming  period.  Therefore,  a  genial 
warmth,  not  exceeding  55  degrees,  with  a  buoyant 
condition  in  the  house,  will  be  found  very  favourable 
for  obtaining  a  good  set  of  fruit. 

After  the  fruit  has  commenced  to  swell,  one  must 
not  hurry  matters  by  keeping  up  a  high  temperature 
or  the  fruit  will  be  almost  sure  to  turn  yellow  and  fall 
off,  and  in  the  excess  of  zeal  we  should  be  careful  not 
to  over-feed  the  plants  with  natural  or  chemical 
manures,  or  far  more  harm  than  good  will  be  almost 
sure  to  follow.  When  the  fruit  has  set  abundantly. 
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thinning  should,  of  course,  be  done  early  aDd  gradu¬ 
ally,  always  leaving  the  best  placed  fruit,  as  already 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
as  a  fair  crop  of  large  and  well- coloured  Plums  is 
far  more  valuable  than  a  multitude  consisting  of  little 
else  than  stone  and  skin. 

The  system  already  advised  as  to  the  stopping  of 
the  young  growing  shoots,  when  about  6  in.  or  8  in. 
long,  Is  applicable  to  Plum  trees  in  pots.  This  not 
only  admits  more  light  to  the  fruit,  but,  I  think, 
throws  more  energy  or  power  into  it,  as  may  be  seen 
at  any  time  by  a  close  observer. 

Taking  varieties  as  most  suitable  for  pot  culture,  I 
may  state  that  all  varieties  answer,  but,  of  course, 
some  are  much  better  than  others.  I  recollect  once 
asking  the  late  Mr.  Stevens,  when  he  was  chief  at 
Trentham,  what  he  considered  the  best  Plum  under 
glass.  His  answer  was  "  the  old  Victoria.”  It  is  a 
grand  dessert  Plum  this,  and  one  of  the  most  certain 
bearers.  I  think  it  very  possible  that  if  alive  now 
he  would  modify  his  opinion  somewhat,  and  swear 
by  some  of  more  recent  introduction.  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  few  fruits  in  cultivation  that  will  sur¬ 
pass  in  quality  or  appearance  well-ripened  fruits  of 
Golden  Transparent  Gage,  Early  Transparent  Gage, 
and  Transparent  Gage.  From  trees  under  glass 
they  are  simply  delicious.  Other  fine  varieties  of 
first-rate  flavour  and  beautiful  colour  are  Kirke’s, 
Jefferson’s,  Lawson’s  Golden  Gage,  Washington, 
Reine  Claude  du  Comte  Hathem,  July  Green  Gage, 
and  Denniston’s  Superb.  For  its  earliness  and  pro¬ 
lific  habit,  Early  Favourite  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  orchard  house.  The  flavour  is  very  agreeable, 
and  a  dense  bloom  on  the  fruit  adds  to  its  beauty  con¬ 
siderably.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  inflict  upon 
you  the  names  of  culinary  varieties,  as  the  space 
under  glass  in  a  gentleman’s  garden  is  usually  much 
too  valuable  to  occupy  the  same  with  fruits  for  the 
kitchen.  Many  other  fine  and  desirable  varieties 
for  dessert  could  be  named,  but  probably  quite 
sufficient  have  been  named  to  serve  for  any  garden 
of  the  ordinary  size  on  a  gentleman’s  place. 

Before  leaving  Plums,  however,  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  their  value  as  cordon  trees  under 
glass.  These  may  be  trained  up  the  roof  in  the 
usual  manner,  or  they  could  be  planted  against  the 
back  wall,  and  trained  on  the  slope.  The  distance 
to  plant  these  cordons  would  be  about  15  in.  apart, 
and  if  kept  in  proper  order  this  is  ample  space.  No 
elaborate  structure  is  necessary  or  desirable.  A 
simple  glass  case  against  a  wall  will  answer  quite  as 
well  as  a  more  imposing  and  costly  structure,  and  if 
a  flow  and  return  pipe  is  put  therein  to  turn  a  little 
heat  on  when  frosty,  or  to  hasten  development  of 
the  fruit,  a  good  crop  is  practically  assured,  as  the 
gardener  is  thus  made  independent  of  adverse 
climatic  conditions,  and  unless  something  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  occurs  the  trees  will  continue  fruitful  for 
many  years,  and  yield  an  astonishing  quantity  of  the 
most  delicious  fruit.  Probably  if  gardeners  were  to 
bring  the  advantages  of  such  a  structure  to  their 
employer’s  notice,  many  would — if  fond  of  fruit — be 
inclined  to  adopt  the  plan. 

Apricots  and  Cherries. 

To  grow  both  these  fruits  well  the  house  must  not 
only  be  very  light,  but  have  means  for  perfect  venti¬ 
lation,  both  at  the  top  and  sides  of  the  house.  Un¬ 
less  a  cool,  buoyant  condition  is  present  in  the  house 
a  good  set  is  practically  impossible,  as  both  fruits 
are  impatient  of  coddling  or  stuffiness  when  in 
flower,  and  to  attempt  to  grow  Apricots  or  Cherries 
with  Peaches  forced  early,  is  simply  courting  failure. 

A  temperature  of  550  by  day,  falling  io°  at  night,  is 
quite  high  enough  for  both  when  in  flower,  and  un¬ 
less  the  weather  outside  is  particularly  unfavourable 
a  gentle  circulation  of  air  is  desirable  to  ensure  a 
good  set ;  and,  again,  when  the  fruit  is  set  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  swell,  any  attempt  to  push  them  on  un¬ 
duly  fast  will  be  followed  by  evil  results,  such  as 
dropping  of  the  fruit,  etc. 

Both  the  Apricot  and  Cherry  are  easily  grown  in 
pots,  if,  as  already  stated,  a  suitable  structure  is 
available,  and  the  fruit  is  always  most  acceptable  and 
of  high  quality,  safe  from  birds,  and  a  welcome 
change  on  the  dessert  table.  The  size  of  pots  and 
the  compost  mentioned  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  equally  suited  for  these  fruits  by  taking  care  to 
have  the  drainage  perfectly  free,  and  the  soil 
rammed  firmly  in  the  pots.  When  the  trees  are 
bearing  good  crops  of  fruit  a  mulch  of  fibrous  loam 
and  well  decayed  manure  is  very  beneficial,  as  it 
provides  not  only  an  increased  rooting  medium,  but 


is  invigorating  at  a  period  when  the  trees  most 
require  assistance. 

No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
pruning,  and  when  it  should  be  done  with  any  fruit 
trees  in  pots  or  otherwise,  as  so  much  depends  on  the 
health,  vigour,  and  shape  of  the  tree.  Some  trees 
make  scarcely  any  growth,  and  seem  to  devote  all 
their  energy  to  fruit  production,  while  others  are 
quite  the  opposite.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  safe  to 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  when  6  in.  dr  8 
in.  long,  except  in  the  cast  of  a  shoot  required  to 
make  the  tree  more  symmetrical,  which  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  to  the  desired  length. 

Figs. 

The  Fig  is  evidently  so  much  in  favour  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  that  I  should  be  neglecting  one  of  the 
most  important  orchard  house  trees  were  I  to  omit 
it.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  best  mode  of 
growing  Figs  is  to  devote  a  house  entirely  to  them, 
which  may  be  large  or  small  as  the  requirements  of 
the  place  necessitate.  For  choice  I  prefer  growing 
the  trees  in  pots  rather  than  planted  out.  It  takes 
certainly  more  labour  and  requires  closer  attention 
to  grow  them  in  pots  than  planted  out,  but  given 
sufficient  labour  and  a  suitable  house,  I  believe  a 
greater  quantity  of  fruit  of  good  size  and  fine  flavour 
can  be  obtained  from  the  pot  trees.  I  fully  admit 
that  grand  crops  are  grown  on  planted  out  trees,  but 
usually  only  one  good  crop  in  a  season  can  be 
matured  ;  while  two  and  even  three  fine  crops  are 
produced  on  pot  grown  trees  under  good  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  collection  of  Figs  at  Chiswick  is  unique,  and 
includes  many  good  and  some  indifferent  varieties, 
amongst  which  may  be  discarded  for  home  purposes, 
Brunswick,  Negro  Largo,  Castle  Kennedy  (a  shy 
bearer),  and  some  of  the  very  small-fruited  varieties. 
A  really  first-rate  variety  is  Pingo  de  Mel,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  certain  bearing  sorts,  that  very 
rarely  casts  its  first  crop,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  more 
reliable  variety  than  St.  John’s.  Another  early  and 
delicious  variety  is  Trifer,  followed  by  the  exquisite 
Bourgassotte  Grise,  and  Violette  Sepor,  Monaco 
Biano,  Nebian,  White  Marseilles,  etc.  All  of  them 
are  free  bearers,  grown  either  in  pots  or  planted  out. 
It  is  wonderful  what  fine  crops  are  borne  by  trees  in 
comparatively  small  pots,  providing  a  judicious 
system  of  feeding  is  adopted.  In  fact,  unless  the 
trees  are  very  large,  big  pots  are  a  mistake,  and 
a  fruitful  source  of  failure.  The  same  applies  to 
trees  planted  out,  which  will,  if  given  a  large  root 
run,  produce  more  wood  and  foliage  than  fruit ;  and 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  the  trees  casting  what 
fruit  there  is  through  their  excess  of  vigour.  A 
moderate  root  run,  made  thoroughly  firm,  induces  a 
short  sturdy  habit,  that  bears  so  much  fruit  that 
thinning  must  be  practised  to  enable  the  trees  to 
mature  their  crop.  An  excellent  compost  is  made 
by  good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  little  bone  meal  and 
old  mortar  or  plaster  refuse  mixed  with  it.  This  en¬ 
sures  porosity,  and  also  provides  an  element  re¬ 
quired  by  the  trees. 

Perfect  drainage  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
bad  or  indifferent  means  of  escape  for  the  water 
means  very  poor  results ;  for  although  the  Fig 
rejoices  in  copious  supplies  of  water  while  growing 
freely,  no  plant  is  more  impatient  of  a  stagnant  or 
water-logged  condition  at  the  roots.  This  brings  me 
to  another  point,  namely,  the  care  that  ought  to  be 
exercised  in  watering  Figs  as  they  commence  to 
grow.  Unless  watered  carefully  at  this  period,  there 
is  every  prospect  of  the  foliage  assuming  a  yellow 
tinge,  and  an  unhealthy  appearance  that  will  spoil 
the  looks  of  the  plants  all  the  season,  and  probably 
be  followed  by  poor  crops  not  of  the  highest  quality. 
Very  much  could  be  said  on  this  very  important 
subject  of  watering,  not  only  Figs  but  most  other 
orchard  house  trees  ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  state  that 
on  the  attention  paid  to  this  matter  hangs,  in  a  great 
measure,  success  or  failure. 

While  growing  the  Fig  trees  revel  in  plenty  of 
heat  and  moisture,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  mentioned  that  they  do  better  in  a  house  de¬ 
voted  to  them,  as  then  no  considerations  for  other 
plants  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  As  the  young 
shoots  progress  and  make,  say,  three  or  four  leavest 
I  strongly  suggest  pinching  out  the  point  of  the 
shoots,  repeating  the  process  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary  during  the  season.  This  will  often  make 
barren  trees  bear  well.  When  the  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  a  hazel  nut  feeding  may  commence,  varying  . 
‘he  food  as  much  as  possible,  and  always  diluting 
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liquid  or  solid  manure.  Weak  manure  often  given  is 
far  more  effectual  than  seldom  and  strong. 

Pears  and  Apples. 

Pears  and  Apples  are  occasionally  grown  in  the 
orchard  house  with  varying  success,  and  where  the 
results  are  not  very  good  the  fault  may  usually  be 
traced  to  unsuitable  structures,  or  to  a  too  close  and 
moist  atmosphere  in  the  early  stage  of  the  tree's 
growth.  Such  a  house  as  is  usually  devoted  to  Cherries 
or  Apricots  is  best  for  both  the  Apple  and  Pear, 
as  the  conditions  there  are  identical  with  their  require¬ 
ments,  namely,  a  cool  and  airy  state  from  the  time 
the  trees  are  started  until  the  fruit  is  swelling  freely. 
Any  attempt  to  force,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
is  almost  certain  to  defeat  the  grower’s  object,  by 
causing  the  flowers  to  fall  or  set  very  indifferently. 
In  fact,  we  must  follow  Nature’s  methods  as  far  as 
possible  to  ensure  success.  Any  steps  taken  in  direct 
opposition  to  her  laws  are  sure  to  prove  wrong; 
therefore  in  starting  Apples  and  Pears  we  should 
remember  that  a  comparatively  low  temperature  often 
exists  at  the  blossoming  period,  say  about  450  to  50°, 
and  as  the  fruit  sets  and  swells  the  temperature 
gradually  increases  to  the  usual  summer  heat ;  but 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  even  with  the  higher 
temperature,  there  is  also  plenty  of  air  moving  about 
amongst  the  trees. 

Much  could  be  said  in  favour  of  growing  Pears 
under  glass  in  our  fickle  climate,  but  it  will  suffice  to 
state  that  such  fruit  acquires  a  colour  and  bloom 
never  found  on  fruit  grown  in  the  open.  Some  go 
farther  and  state  that  the  quality  is  superior,  which 
I  question.  I  need  not  enter  into  the  subject  of 
varieties,  as  that  must  depend  on  the  owner’s  taste. 
One  gentleman  might  choose  Pitmaston  Duchess 
Pear  for  its  size  and  appearance,  while  another  would 
prefer  high  flavour,  and  select  such  sorts  as  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  or  Thompson’s.  The  same  applies  to 
Apples  in  the  same  manner,  as  for  instance  Peasgood 
Nonsuch,  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 

The  advice  already  given  on  stopping,  as  is  the  case 
of  Plums  or  Peaches,  is  alike  suitable  for  both  the 
Apple  and  Pear  ;  but,  as  I  think  I  stated  before,  no 
strictly  hard  and  fast  rule  can  or  should  be  followed, 
as  each  one  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the 
trees  or  other  conditions. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  chiefly  with  houses  devoted  to 
one  particular  kind  of  fruit,  but,  as  we  know  from 
practical  experience,  it  is  almost  impossible  in  most 
gardens  to  find  a  house  devoted  to  each  of  the  kinds 
of  fruit  mentioned  ;  but  really  excellent  results  are 
produced  by  having  a  mixed  orchard  house,  and 
growing  all  or  most  of  the  fruit  together.  For  this 
purpose  a  light  and  well-ventilated  house  is  desirable, 
and  I  should  suggest  that  only  sufficient  hot-water 
piping  be  put  in  to  exclude  frost,  or  keep  up  the  heat 
to  a  fair  or  proper  height  on  very  cold  or  blustering 
days  in  the  early  stages  of  the  trees'  growth.  In  such 
a  house  the  trees  could  be  grown  either  in  pots 
or  planted  out.  I  have  seen  splendid  crops  of 
Cherries  grown  on  cordon  trees  trained  up  the  rafters, 
the  back  wall  planted  with  Plums,  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  and  Apples,  Pears,  Figs,  and  other  fruit 
grown  in  pots  in  the  body  of  the  house. 

What  I  should  object  in  such  a  house  is  growing 
Vines  overhead.  No  matter  how  far  apart  they  are 
trained,  they  always,  in  my  opinion,  exercise  a  bad 
influence  on  the  trees  underneath,  and  the  gardener 
in  his  anxiety  to  do  his  best  for  the  one,  often  injures 
the  other.  Therefore,  keep  the  Vines  in  a  house 
devoted  to  them,  and  do  not  strive  to  accomplish  too 
much. 

I  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  glass  and  the  house  clean,  or  the  eradication  of 
insect  pests  immediately  they  are  discovered.  One 
gardener  of  my  acquaintance  always  fumigates  his 
fruit  houses  (not  vineries)  every  three  weeks,  whether 
insects  are  present  or  not,  thereby  making  it 
certain  that  his  trees  will  always  be  clean,  and 
he  certainly  grows  splendid  fruit.  I  am  afraid  this 
is  impossible  in  many  gardens,  as  the  expenses, 
though  trifling,  would  be  considered  too  great  by 
employers.  However,  it  is  much  to  the  owner’s 
interest  to  provide  the  means  to  fumigate  the  houses 
whenever  necessary  ;  and  if  asked  when  it  becomes  ■ 
necessary,  I  should  at  once  answer,  immediately  any 
insect  foes  are  found,  thus  destroying  them  in  their 
infancy,  and  before  they  can  do  any  harm. — S.  T. 
Wright. 

»■— 

Paper  Manufactured  from  Seaweed  is  said-  to  be 
greatly  on  the  increase  in  France. 
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N.C.S.  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

It  is  the  usual  custom  for  the  members  of  this  society 
to  meet  each  other  annually  at  dinner,  in  order  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  public  presentation  of 
the  prizes  to  their  respective  winners,  and  the  reali¬ 
sation  of  sound  friendships  not  always  possible  at 
other  times. 

The  1898  fixture,  which  was  held  in  the  Crown 
Room  of  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  the  30th  ult. ,  was  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  society. 
One  special  feature  characterised  the  party,  viz.,  that 
it  was  not  exclusively  composed  of  gentlemen,  as 
hitherto,  for  the  invitation  extended  to  ladies 
induced  about  a  score  of  the  members  of  the  gentler 
sex  to  be  present,  and  this  number  will  doubtless  be 
largely  increased  on  future  occasions.  Most  of  the 
leading  lights  of  the  Chrysanthemum  world 
attended,  and  the  large  room  was  comfortably 
filled. 

Dinner  was  laid  for  half-past  six  o'clock,  and  with 
the  usual  punctuality  of  the  Holborn  was  served  to 
the  minute. 

The  chairman,  Sir  Albert  K.  Rollitt,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  M.P.,  etc.,  arrived  rather  late,  having  been 
unavoidably  detained  at  the  last  moment.  The 
dinner  through,  the  chairman  rose  to  open  a  fairly 
lengthy  toast  list,  in  the  usual  fashion,  with  the  loyal 
sentiments  of  homage  to  "  The  Queen,  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal 
Family."  As  a  body  the  N.C.S.  is  loyal  to  the  core, 
and  right  loyally  was  the  toast  honoured. 

Mr.  P.  Waterer  followed  with  "  The  Donors  of 
Special  Prizes.”  He  reminded  his  audience  how 
much  they  were  indebted  to  those  who  had  thus 
helped  the  society,  and  mentioned  amongst  other 
notable  prize  givers,  the  Royal  Aquarium  Company, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  and  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham.  Mr.  Waterer 
urged  the  necessity  of  more  artistic  methods  of 
showing  the  flowers,  and  said  that  he  should  like  to 
see  a  class  for  sixty  Japanese  blooms,  to  be  shown  in 
twelve  vases,  containing  five  blooms  each.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  N.C.S.  had  a  ghost  in  its  cup¬ 
board  in  the  shape  of  the  rust.  With  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee,  he  should  like  to  offer 
five  guineas  as  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  dealing  with 
the  subject.  He  coupled  the  toast  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilkinson.  The 
latter  gentleman,  in  responding  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Aquarium  Company,  said  he  thought  it  was 
wise  on  behalf  of  the  society  to  encourage  special 
prizes.  The  class  for  twenty-four  Japs,  at  the 
November  show,  for  which  the  Royal  Aquarium 
Company  had  given  the  prizes,  had  brought  forth  so 
great  a  number  of  entries  that  it  needed  1,000  ft. 
of  staging  to  accommodate  them.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones 
said  little,  but  that  little  was  very  much  to  the  point. 
Amidst  crackling  hand-clappings,  he  announced  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  offer  a  first  prize  of  ^25  for 
the  class  of  twelve  vases  of  five  blooms  each, 
suggested  by  Mr.  Waterer. 

The  distribution  of  the  prizes  was  then  taken  in 
hand  by  the  chairman.  Sir  Albert  has  few  equals 
as  an  after-dinner  speaker,  and  on  this  occasion  his 
genial  presence, coupled  with  his  apparentlyin  exhaus¬ 
tible  fund  of  ready  wit,  highly  delighted  his  audience. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Berry  received  the  National  Challenge 
Trophy  on  behalf  of  the  Portsmouth  Society,  the 
chairman  remarking  that  they  all  looked  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  in  certain  eventualities.  Mr.  Berry  in  reply, 
ing  said  that  they  were  always  in  a  fighting  mood  at 
Portsmouth,  and  they  fought  to  win.  He  hoped  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  competing  on  future  occasions. 

The  Holmes  Cups  were  next  presented,  Mr.  W. 
Higgs,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Fetcham 
Park,  Leatherhead,  claiming  one  for  thirty-six 
incurves,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  gardener  to  F.  A. 
Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet,  taking  the 
other  for  forty-eight  Japanese. 

The  Turner  Memorial  Cup  was  won  by  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man  Davis  and  as  this  is  the  third  occasion  on  which 
he  has  been  hailed  winner,  the  Cup  now  becomes  his 
own  property.  Mr.  Davis  was  unfortunately  not 
present  to  receive  it. 

The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  was  given  to  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones  for  his  grand  group  at  the  November 
show.  Mr.  A.  R.  Kenyon,  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
&  Sons,  Messrs.  Peed  &  Sons,  Mr.  W.  Aldritch,  and 
Mr.  C.  E.  Wilkins  all  had  medals  to  take,  of  varying 
values,  whilst  the  painting  of  the  premier  bloom 


G.  J.  Warren)  at  the  November  exhibition  was, 
made  over  to  its  winner  Mr.  Barras,  of  Chippenham 
Wilts. 

In  giving  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "  The  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,"  he  eulogised  very  strongly 
the  work  and  aims  of  the  society.  He  claimed  that 
in  thus  popularising  the  culture  of  flowers,  the  re¬ 
finement  of  the  home,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  both 
individuals  and  families,  were  advanced.  The  art  of 
gardening  was  a  vindication  of  technical  education, 
and  in  the  Chrysanthemum  they  had  a  flower  that 
was  well  worth  all  the  attention  they  had  given 
it.  He  recalled  with  great  pleasure  the  time  when 
he,  as  Mayor  of  Hull,  opened  the  first  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  show  that  was  held  there. 

Mr.  E.  Harland,  of  PIull,  next  proposed  "  The 
President,  Vice-President,  and  Officers  of  the 
Society.”  After  paying  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
capability  of  the  men  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  affairs,  Mr.  Harland  said  that  the 
affiliated  societies  looked  to  the  mother  society  to 
lead  and  to  initiate  improvements.  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  question  of  grouping  was  one  that 
deserved  attention,  as  there  had  not  been  the  advance 
made  in  this  direction  that  he  should  have  liked  to 
have  seen.  Mr.  C.  H.  Payne  (foreign  corresponding 
secretary)  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Stubbs  (auditor)  responded 
to  this  toast.  Mr.  Payne  was  humorously  inclined, 
whilst  Mr.  Stubbs  had  business  to  talk  about,  and 
some  of  the  information  he  gave  concerning  the 
reserve  fund  of  the  society  came  as  a  surprise  to  many 
This  reserve  fund  afforded,  he  said,  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  perambulating  finance,  a  most  interesting  his¬ 
tory.  It  had  been  pointed  out  by  some  of  the  more 
enlightened  members  that  the  society,  which  had 
existed  for  over  fifty  years,  had  only  managed  to 
accumulate  a  mere  £100  or  so  by  way  of  a  reserve, 
and  even  a  portion  of  this  had  been  earmarked  for 
use  this  year.  He  had  recently  turned  up  some  of 
the  old  balance  sheets,  or  to  be  more  exact,  financial 
statements,  and  it  would  probably  come  as  news  to 
his  audience,  as  it  had  to  him,  to  learn  that  during  the 
last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  they  had  had  three 
reserve  funds.  In  1880  Mr.  Holmes  started  the  first 
one  with  a  collected  sum  of /19  10s.,  and  the  name 
of  their  good  friend  Mr.  Starling  appeared  in  the 
amounts  following.  In  1890  the  reserve  fund  reached 
£100  19s.  gd.,  invested  in  Consols,  but  the  centenary 
celebrations  left  a  deficit  in  the  current  account,  and 
£85  was  taken  to  clear  the  year’s  expenses.  In  1893 
the  secretary  began  to  agitate  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  reserve,  and  by  the  end  of  1894  had  accumulated 
£55  2s.,  Mr.  Ballantine  and  another  gentleman 
subscribing  to  bring  it  up  to  this,  as  he  had  found 
from  the  cash  book.  In  1895  the  publication  of  the 
year  book  was  decided  on,  aud  this  temporarily 
depleted  the  reserve  to  the  tune  of  £60,  although  it 
subsequently  brought  back  £52.  A  third  reserve 
fund  was  started  in  1894-95,  and  by  1896-7  had 
reached  £104  18s.  2d.,  which  included  £11  15s.  as 
the  proceeds  of  the  first  smoking  concert.  What 
had  been  done  with  that  money  would  be  shown  in 
the  balance  sheet  for  the  current  year.  Mr.  Stubbs 
concluded  by  appealing  for  funds  to  swell  the  depleted 
reserve  to  its  original,  £104  18s.  2d.,  for,  said  he, 
"  a  little  help  is  worth  a  deal  of  pity." 

The  chairman  kept  his  audience  in  high  good 
humour,  whilst  he  proposed  the  toast  of  “  The 
Ladies." 

Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  reminded  the  company  of  their 
obligation  to  Sir  Albert  Rollit  for  acting  as  their 
chairman  that  evening.  Sir  Albert  briefly  responded. 
The  toast  of  "  The  Press,  general  and  horti¬ 
cultural,"  was  placed  in  the  capable  hands  of  Mr. 
R.  Fife,  who  spoke  of  the  great  debt  that  theirs  and 
kindred  societies  owed  to  the  Press  as  an  institution. 
Mr.  Geo.  Gordon  responded. 

Vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  interspersed 
with  the  various  speeches,  and  added  a  pleasing 
variety.  The  tables  were  handsomely  decorated  with 
Chrysanthemums,  and  several  of  the  gentlemen  had 
adorned  themselves  with  huge  blooms  that  at  least 
left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  beholders  that  the 
wearers  were  devotees  at  the  shrine  of  the  Autumn 
Queen. 

- 

ARTIFICIAL  GARDEN  MANURES. 

The  genial  Principal  of  the  Wye  Agricultural 
College,  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  M.A.,  delivered  a  most 
interesting  lecture  upon  “  Artificial  Garden 
Manures  "  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 


tural  Society,  on  the  22nd  ult.  The  various  points 
raised  by  Mr.  Hall  were  illustrated  by  means  of 
diagrams,  and  the  whole  of  the  matter  dealt  with  was 
set  forth  in  most  lucid  and  vigorous  fashion. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  the  lecturer  spoke  of  the 
value  of  chemical  manures  to  the  garden  generally, 
but  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  gardener  was  con¬ 
siderably  behind  the  farmer  in  the  intelligent  use  of 
such  plant  foods.  The  farmer  had  been  experiment¬ 
ing  in  the  use  of  special  manures  for  certain  crops 
for  the  last  sixty  years,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
possessed  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  that  the 
gardener  lacked.  Chemical  manures  were  fairly 
extensively  used  in  gardens  nowadays,  but  the  gar¬ 
dener  did  not  apply  them  in  enlightened  fashion. 
The  common  practice  was  to  buy  made-up  manures 
of  which  he  neither  knew  the  composition  nor  the 
strength.  Even  if  good  results  were  forthcoming  the 
gardener  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  as  to  what 
had  produced  it,  for  he  could  not  tell  what  special 
ingredient  had  done  the  work,  and  did  not  gain  any 
knowledge  that  might  guide  him  as  to  future  appli¬ 
cations.  Mr.  Hall  strongly  condemned  this  system 
and  recommended  the  gardener  to  buy  simple 
manures  and  apply  them,  or  if  he  wanted  mixtures,  to 
do  his  own  mixing. 

In  all  manures,  continued  the  lecturer,  there  were 
only  three  substances  of  manurial  value,  and  they 
were  nitrogen,  phosphates  and  potash,  all  else  being 
of  no  use,  except  as  a  fill-up.  Ordinary  farmyard  or 
stable  dung  contained  about  5  per  cent,  of  each  o 
these  three,  but  the  quantity  varied  according  to 
whether  the  dung  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
weather,  in  which  case  it  had  a  good  deal  of  the 
goodness  washed  out  of  it,  or  whether  it  was  placed 
under  cover. 

Proceeding  to  give  instances  of  special  manures 
that  were  rich  in  one  of  the  three  foods  named,  he 
cited  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  as 
being  the  most  important  nitrogenous  manures. 
Bones,  and  some  guanos,  such  as  Chinchas,  were  very 
rich  in  phosphates ;  whilst  basic  slag  and  super¬ 
phosphates  were  examples  of  purely  phosphatic 
manures  Basic  slag  he  specially  recommended  for 
use  on  wet  or  clayey  soils,  whilst  superphosphates 
were  of  most  value  on  light,  dry,  soils. 

Mr.  Hall  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  foods  enumerated.  Nitrogen,  he  said, 
stimulated  the  growth  of  stems  and  foliage,  but  did 
not  conduce  to  floriferousness  or  fruitfulness  ;  in  fact, 
it  tended  to  retard  the  maturity  of  the  plants.  Experi¬ 
ments  made  at  Rothamsted  showed  that  pots  of 
grass  that  had  been  abundantly  and  continuously  fed 
with  nitrogen  had  made  remarkable  growth  but  pro¬ 
duced  very  few  flowers,  and  the  plants  really  seemed 
to  have  given  up  the  habit  of  flowering. 

It  was  thus  necessary  to  exercise  a  good  deal  of 
caution  in  applying  nitrogenous  manures,  although  if 
put  on  intelligently,  very  striking  results  were 
obtained.  On  crops  of  Brassicas  nitrogen  could  be 
employed  with  marked  advantage.  One  point,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  necessary  to  observe,  and  that  was  where 
much  nitrogenous  manure  was  given  to  such  things 
as  Cabbages,  the  produce  did  not  travel  well,  as  it 
bruised  very  easily,  and  even  a  short  journey  depre¬ 
ciated  its  value  considerably.  Such  produce,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  cooked  as  soon  after  it  was  cut  as 
possible.  He  wished  to  impress  this  upon  market 
gardeneis. 

The  element  nitrogen,  explained  the  lecturer,  must 
first  of  all  be  incorporated  in  a  chemical  compound 
called  a  nitrate,  before  it  could  be  of  service  to  the 
plant.  The  process  of  nitrification,  or  the  formation 
of  nitrates,  never  a  very  fast  one,  was  especially  slow 
in  cold  weather,  and  thus  by  giving  crops  dressings 
of  nitrate  in  spring  the  plants  obtain  great  benefit. 

An  instance  of  the  way  in  which  nitrogenous 
manures  might  be  profitably  employed,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Hall,  was  exceedingly  interesting.  A  batch 
of  Strawberry  plants  at  Wye,  early  in  the  spring, 
were  showing  signs  that  they  were  going  to  over¬ 
bloom  themselves.  By  giving  them  nitrogenous  food 
the  vegetative  growth  was  strengthened  and  a  much 
better  crop  of  fruit  obtained  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  phosphates  Mr. 
Hall  said  that,  as  far  as  their  action  was  known,  it 
was  in  the  direction  of  developing  the  flavour  and 
colour  in  fruits,  and  the  colour  in  flowers.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  employment  of  phosphates  as 
manure  he  referred  to  experiments  upon  the 
cultivation  of  Hop  that  he  had  carried  out.  The 
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Hop  fields,  with  which  he  had  had  to  do,  had  been 
manured  in  the  usual  fashion  over  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  Dung,  wool,  and  shoddy  had  been 
dug  in  in  considerable  quantities,  and  he  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  no  appreciable  benefit  resulted 
from  the  application  of  nitrogenous  matter.  When 
manures  rich  in  phosphates  were  given,  however,  the 
best  results  were  obtained  ;  the  purely  phosphatic 
manures  giving  much  better  returns  than  when 
mixtures  of  nitrogen,  phosphates,  and  potash  were 
given. 

With  regard  to  potash  Mr.  Hall  stated  that  there 
was  always  plenty  of  potash  in  the  soil  and  it  was 
never  necessary  to  add  any  more.  The  direct 
influence  of  potash  upon  the  economy  of  the  plant 
was  not  known. 

The  lecturer  had  a  surprise  in  store  for  his 
audience  when  he  stated  most  emphatically  that  it 
was  not  known  what  was  the  best  manure  for 
particular  crops.  This  definite  knowledge,  moreover, 
could  only  be  obtained  by  extensive  experiments 
systematically  conducted  and  tabulated,  and  these 
experiments  had  not  yet  been  carried  out.  The 
opinion  was  held  by  many  people  that  by  analysing 
the  ash  of  plants,  and  finding  out  what  materials  it 
contained,  and  in  what  relative  proportions  they 
were  present,  it  was  to  easy  to  find  out  what  foods 
the  plant  needed.  The  lecturer  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  ash  of  plants  was  not  a  true  index  to  the 
needs  of  the  plants,  as  had  been  proved  by  various 
experiments.  For  instance,  Swedes  absorbed  a 
great  deal  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  but  no  farmer 
thought  of  applying  pitrogenous  manures  to  a  Swede 
crop. 

With  regard  to  the  quantities  of  manure  that 
would  constitute  an  effective  dressing,  the  lecturer 
stated  that,  of  nitrogenous  manures,  i  oz.  to  the 
square  yard,  or  3  cwt.  to  the  acre,  was  the  absolute 
maximum,  and  that  in  many  cases  half  this  quantity 
would  be  better.  Phosphatic  manures  might  be  used 
heavily  without  harm  resulting,  as  the  pbpsphates 
would  lie  in  the  soil  until  wanted. 

When  giving  artificial  manures  to  pot  plants  it  was 
necessary  to  be  very  careful  to  avoid  overdosing. 
The  guanos,  for  instance,  when  too  deeply  used, 
were  very  injurious  to  the  tender  roots  if  they  came 
into  direct  contact  with  them.  It  was  advised  to 
dissolve  all  manures  in  water  and  to  apply  them  in 
tbe  soluble  state.  Most  artificial  manures  were 
soluble,  more  or  less  readily,  in  water.  One  ounce 
Of  chemical  manure  dissolved  in  three  gallons  of 
water  was  the  maximum,  and  here  again  half  an 
ounce  would  be  better. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  A.  Dean 
differed  from  Mr.  Hall  on  several  points,  and  asked 
how  it  was  that  although  phosphatic  manures  had 
been  freely  experimented  with  in  various  parts  of 
Surrey  during  the  past  year,  the  results  had  been 
absolutely  nil.  This  was  subsequently  answered  by 
Mr.  Hall,  who  said  that  the  lack  of  moisture  during 
the  past  summer  had  undoubtedly  been  chiefly 
responsible  ;  moreover,  there  were  many  parts  of 
Surrey  in  which  the  soil  was  peculiarly  unsuitable 
for  dressing  with  phosphates. 

Mr.  Berry,  of  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  said  that  as  a 
large  market  grower  he  was  disappointed  to  hear  that 
it  was  not  known  what  special  manure  was  best  for 
each  crop.  In  his  ignorance  he  had  adopted  the 
practice  of  giving  his  crops  a  mixture,  hoping  that 
they  would  find  something  in  it  to  suit  them 

Dr.  Masters  strongly  condemned  this  system  of 
quackery,  as  he  called  it.  He  endorsed  Mr.  Hall’s 
recommendation  to  gardeners  not  to  use  manures  of 
which  they  did  not  know  the  composition. 

- - — - 

The  Chrysanthemum  on  the  Dinner  Table.  —  Whilst 
admitting  the  decorative  value  of  the  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  in  other  respects  many  people  are  not  in  love 
with  it  for  purposes  of  table  decoration.  This  is 
what  an  American  florist  says  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Weekly  Florists'  Review. — “Many  may  despise 
the  'Mum,  but  it  makes  the  finest  table  decoration  if 
properly  used.  Use  only  one  colour,  and  don't  mass 
them  too  thick  ;  have  your  flowers  reach  down  to  the 
c'oth,  and  the  best  to  face  your  guests.  Don't  have 
them  formal  ;  fix  one  a  little  above  the  other,  and  it 
will  be  all  the  better  if  the  space  occupied  is  not  too 
acute  in  regularity.  Let  a  good  flower  or  two  stray 
out  here  and  there,  and  let  them  have  for  company  a 
spray  of  Japan  Maple,  or  a  vine  of  well  coloured 
Ampelopsis.’’  The  hints  contained  in  this  paragraph 
are  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  florists  on  this 
side  of  the  water. 
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BRAMBLE  WINE. 

The  flavour  of  well  made  Bramble  wine  is  quite  sug¬ 
gestive  of  port  wine,  with  the  distinct  advantage  of 
cheapness,  says  the  Irish  Farming  World.  To  make 
the  wine  the  fruit  should  be  ripe,  but  not  over  ripe, 
and  it  is  better  to  have  ripened  dry.  Put  it  into  a 
deep,  wide-mouthed,  earthenware  dish,  and  cover 
with  water,  when  it  will  soon  begin  to  ferment.  Let 
it  work  for  a  week,  and  then  slightly  heat  it  over  a 
fire  to  soften  the  berries.  Press  it  through  a  flannel  bag, 
and  to  each  gallon  of  juice  add  2  lb.  of  granulated 
sugar,  stirring  frequently  until  the  latter  is  dissolved. 
Pour  into  an  earthenware  vessel  with  a  narrow  neck, 
leaving  it  uncorked.  Let  it  stand  until  the  ferment¬ 
ing  process  is  completed,  and  then  bottle,  adding  a 
wineglassful  of  rum  to  each  bottle  of  wine.  The 
spirits  help  to  preserve  the  wine  from  any  tendency 
to  become  sour  or  acid.  Bramble  wine  should  be 
kept  for  at  least  six  months  before  it  is  opened,  by 
which  time  it  will  have  developed  a  remarkab’e 
richness  and  mellowness. 


FISH  GUANO. 

Fish  guano  is  simply  a  powder  obtained  by  pulveris¬ 
ing  the  body  of  the  fish  from  which  the  oil  has  been 
extracted  by  pressure.  A  Canadian  chemist,  Mr.  F. 
T.  Shutt,  analysed  a  great  many  samples;  in  one,  for 
example,  he  observed,  2691  per  cent,  moisture; 
57  04  per  cent,  of  organic  and  volatile  substances ; 
and  16  05  per  cent,  mineral  substances ;  there  was  also 
478  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  and  4  04  per  cent,  of 
this  acid  soluble  in  a  solution  of  citric  acid  at  1  per 
cent. ;  then  1032  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  In  this 
sample  the  amount  of  moisture  fell  to  519  per  cent. 
These  variations  are  perfectly  explained  by  the  mode 
of  manufacture,  which  varies  much  in  different 
countries.  Mr.  Shutt  insists  on  this  fact  that  this 
guano  is  a  rich  fertiliser  easily  utilised  ;  it  is  power¬ 
ful,  the  action  rapid,  and  fermentation  easy  in  the 
soil.  To  obtain  the  best  possible  profit  from  it  one 
must  mix  it  with  wood  ashes,  muriate  of  potash,  &c., 
for  it  contains  little  or  no  potash.  It  is  frequently 
employed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  it  is  better 
to  bury  it  by  a  light  harrowing.  It  is  particularly 
valuable  for  cereals  and  generally  gives  superior 
yields  in  light,  hot  soils.  It  can  also  be  made  into  a 
compost  by  mixing  it  with  black  soil  or  turf. — La 
Nature,  October  1st,  1S98. 


PELARGONIUM  HERMOINE. 

It  would  seem  that  the  cultivation  of  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  for  winter  flowering  is  extending.  I  have 
met  with  some  very  notable  instances  of  successful 
cultivation  recently ;  and  noticing  that  the  double 
white  Hermoine  stands  out  very  conspicuously  in 
some  of  them  for  floriferousness  and  purity  of  colour, 
I  venture  to  draw  attention  to  it  as  being  a  desirable 
variety  to  add  to  the  collections  of  those  who  do  not 
know  it.  I  may  add  that  it  is  only  semi-double,  and 
that  the  few  inner  petals  lay  very  flat  on  the  outer 
ones.  Being  semi-double  it  follows  that  it  is  not  so 
liable  to  damp  as  those  varieties  baviDg  more  fully 
developed  double  flowers.  I  have  not  seen  it  bedded 
out,  but  think  it  extremely  likely  that  it  will  prove  a 
first-rate  bedder.  There  is  none  of  that  green  about 
it  which  is  a  great  drawback  to  most  of  the  white 
zonals — W.  B.  G. 

POTATO  SYON  HOUSE  PROLIFIC. 

Of  the  very  numerous  varieties  of  Solanum  tubero¬ 
sum,  this  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  best.  In 
appearance  it  is  oval,  but  rather  flat  in  shape,  large, 
clear-skinned,  shallow-eyed,  and  of  regular  form  ;  in 
fact,  a  handsome  tuber,  either  for  the  exhibition  or 
the  domestic  board.  When  cooked  it  is  white  and 
flowery,  and  in  every  respect  a  desideratum  for 
culinary  purposes.  It  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
from  the  R.H  S.  in  1895,  and  was  highly  commended 
by  the  same  body  the  following  year.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  main  or  late  crop  variety,  wonder¬ 
fully  prolific  and  free  from  disease.  It  emanates 
from  Syon  House,  Brentford,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  variety  which  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes  has  yet  raised. 
An  opportunity  of  testing  its  qualities  was  afforded 
the  other  day  when  Mr.  A.  Pentney,  Worton  Hall 
Gardens,  Isleworth,  exhibited  a  large  basket  of  its 
handsome  tubers  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ealing  and 
District  Gardeners’  Society. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W. 


CRANBERRY  TART. 

The  following  is  a  recipe  for  making  Cranberry  tart ; 
— Take  1  lb.  of  flour,  and  rub  into  it  4  oz.  of  butter, 
and  4  oz.  lard.  Add  ij  tabiespoonfuls  of  sifted 
sugar,  and  put  sufficient  water  to  make  the  whole 
into  a  firm  dough.  Knead  this  out,  roll  two  or  three 
times  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Get  a  tarllet  pan  and 
line  it  with  part  of  the  paste,  making  various  designs 
with  any  of  the  paste  that  may  be  left  for  ornament¬ 
ing  purposes.  Bake  in  an  oven  until  lining  and 
ornaments  are  done,  take  the  dish  out,  and  fill  with 
Cranberry  jam,  or  Cranberries  stewed  with  plenty  of 
sugar  and  very  little  water.  Decorate  with  the  orna¬ 
ments,  to  add  a  finished  appearance  to  the  tart. 

DEUTZIA  CO  RYMBI  FLORA. 

According  to  the  Index  Kewensis  the  Deutzia  corym- 
bosa  of  R.  Brown  is  D.  parviflora  of  Bunge,  and  the 
D.  corymbosa  of  Lindley  is  D.  staminea.  M. 
Maurice  Vilmorin  seems  to  think  that  the  plant  in 
the  nursery  establishment  of  Boucher,  of  Paris,  is 
distinct.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  received  in  1895 
from  the  missionary,  Abate  Farges,  who  sent  it  from 
western  Sse-Tchuen,  in  China.  The  seeds  germi¬ 
nated  well,  and  a  flowering  plant  was  exhibited  in 
April,  1897,  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  of  France,  being  presented  under  the 
name  of  D.  corymbosa.  To  obviate  confusion  in  the 
matter,  the  plant  under  notice  has  been  named  D. 
corymbiflora  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  quite  distinct  from  D.  parvi¬ 
flora,  the  true  name  of  the  older  introduction.  Tne 
November  number  of  the  Bulletino  della  R.  Societa 
Toscana  di  Orticultura  gives  a  full  page  illustration  of 
a  large  plant,  handsomely  flowered. 

- •*- - 
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NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM.  —  December  6th, 
yth  and  8th. 

The  early  winter  exhibition  of  this  society,  which  is 
the  last  one  of  the  Chrysanthemum  year,  was  held  on 
the  above  dates  at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  On  this 
occasion  the  exhibits  were  accommodated  on  the 
floor  of  the  hall,  and  not  in  the  galleries  as  hitherto. 
Chrysanthemums  were  well  shown,  considering  the 
advanced  state  of  the  season,  but  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  falling  off  in  plants,  the  fine  tables  of 
Cyclamen  and  groups  of  foliage  plants  being  only 
represented  by  one  or  two  exhibits. 

Cut  Blooms. — In  the  open  classes  for  cut  blooms 
there  were  six  entries  forthcoming  for  twenty-four 
Japs.,  in  eighteen  varieties.  The  first  prize  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  gardener  to  Archibald 
Stirling,  Esq.,  Keir  House,  Dunblane,  N.B.,  who  had 
a  stand  that  would  have  done  him  credit  at  a  Novem¬ 
ber  show.  M.  Gruyer,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Simplicity, 
Matthew  Hodgson,  Oceana,  Mary  Molyneux, 
Dorothy  Seward,  Louise,  Duchess  of  York,  and 
Khama  were  the  best  of  Mr.  Lunt’s  varieties,  and 
they  represented  some  first-rate  flowers  Mr.  R. 
Renyon,  gardener  to  A.  F.  Hills,  Esq.,  Monkbams, 
Woodford  Green,  was  second,  showing  capital 
simples  of  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Graphic,  Madame 
Carnot,  Phoebus,  Joseph  Brooks,  M.  Chenon  de 
Lecbe,  Papa  Veillard,  and  J.  R  Upton.  Mr.  Wm. 
Slogrove,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  Gatton 
Cottage,  Reigate,  was  third. 

There  were  five  entries  for  twenty-four  bunches  of 
any  varieties,  the  first  award  going  to  Mr.  W. 
Howe,  gardener  to  Sir  Henry  Tate,  Bart.,  Park 
Hill,  Streatham  Common,  who  had  a  clean  and 
bright  lot  of  flowers.  Mr.  Norman  Davis  was  second, 
some  large  blooms  of  G.  J.  Warren  and  Madame 
Carnot  being  the  chief  feature.  Mr.  S.  J.  Cook, 
gardener  to  A.  N.  Stephens,  Esq.,  Holmbush, 
Hendon,  was  third. 

There  was  a  brisk  competition  for  twelve  Japanese, 
distinct,  no  fewer  than  nine  competitors  staging.  Mr, 
T.  Lunt  scored  another  notable  success  here.  He 
had  capital  samples  of  Graphic,  Simplicity,  M. 
Gruyer,  Louise,  Matthew  Hodgson,  and  Khama. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Wood’s  Nursery,  Woodbridge, 
was  second  ;  Mr.  F.  King,  gardener  to  A.  F.  Perkins, 
Esq.,  Oak  Dene,  Holmswood,  Surrey,  was  third  ; 
and  Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  fourth. 

.  Eight  stands  of  six  Japanese,  distinct,  competed, 
the  first  prize  being  carried  off  by  Mr.  J.  Sandford, 
gardener  to  G.  W.  Wright-Ingle,  Esq.,  Woodhouse, 
Finchley,  N. ;  the  second  by  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  and  the 
third  by  Mr.  George  Eden,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Benson, 
Esq.,  The  Oaks,  Walton-on-Hill,  near  Epsom. 
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The  class  for  twelve  incurves  in  not  less  than  six 
varieties  was  well  patronised,  for  eight  stands  were 
forthcoming.  Mr.  F.  King  led  with  a  very  fine  lot 
of  blooms,  his  varieties  being  Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure  (2), 
Miss  V.  Foster,  Miss  P.  Fowler  (2),  The  Egyptian 
(2),  Bonnie  Dundee  (2),  L’Amethiste,  Lord  Rose- 
berry,  and  C.  B  Whitnall.  Mr.  F.  G.  Foster, 
Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Havant,  Hants,  came  in 
second,  a  gran]  bloom  of  Miss  Phyllis  Fowler  being 
the  special  feature  of  his  stand.  Mr.  R.  Bassil, 
gardener  to  D.  H.  Evans,  Esq.,  Shooter’s  Hill 
House,  Pangbourne,  was  third. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  Japanese  in  six  varieties 
Mr.  R.  Notcutt  was  the  only  exhibitor,  but  his 
exhibit  was  a  meritorious  one,  and  well  deserved  the 
first  prize  it  received  Mr.  John  Heath,  gardener  to 

A.  W.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Crooksbury,  Farnham,  staged 
the  winning  lot  of  six  bunches,  distinct. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Foster,  gardener  to  Madame  Nicols, 
Regent  House,  Surbiton,  scored  for  twelve  bunches 
of  small-flowered  singles,  his  best  samples  being 
Alice,  Nellie,  Nora,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  and  Little 
Pet.  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gardener  to  J.  Courtenay, 
Esq.,  The  Whins,  Weybridge,  was  second. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Foster  also  led  for  twelve  bunches  of 
large-flowered  singles,  in  not  less  than  six  varieties, 
three  blooms  going  to  a  bunch.  Admiral  Sir  T. 
Symonds,  Rudbeckia,  Victoria,  Purity,  Tuscola, 
and  Earlswood  Beauty  were  the  best  varieties. 
Mr.  A.  Felgate,  gardener  to  Her  Grace,  Elizabeth, 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  Burhill,  Walton-on-Thames, 
was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  third. 

Mr.  A.  Felgate  scored  for  six  bunches  of  large- 
flowered  singles,  whilst  Mr.  T.  Tullett,  gardener  to 

G.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Warley  Lodge,  Brentwood, 
was  second  in  this  class  and  first  for  six  bunches  of 
small-flowered  singles. 

Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Feltham,  won  for 
the  basket  of  Natural  autum  n  foliage  and  berries, 
with  a  vastly  pretty  exhibit.  Mr.  A.  Newell  gar¬ 
dener  to  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  Fairlawn,  Wimbledon 
Common,  was  second. 

Miss  Easterbrook,  The  Briars  Fawkham,  Surrey, 
won  for  the  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  with 
foliage.  Miss  C.  B.  Cole  was  second,  and  Mr.  D. 

B.  Crane,  4,  Woodview  Terrace,  Archway  Road, 
Highgate,  N.,  was  third. 

Single-handed  Gardeners. — Some  special  prizes 
were  offered  by  C.  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  for  com¬ 
petition  by  single-handed  gardeners,  and  the  leading 
award  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Hooney,  gardener  to  G. 

H.  Cox,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  East  Barnet,  who  had 
an  even  lot  of  blooms  of  medium  size.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  F.  Bush,  gardener  to  W.  T.  Lister, 
Esq. .Rose  Hill,  Totteridge,  Herts;  and  Mr.  A.  Pagei 
gardener  to  A.  L.  Reynolds,  Esq  ,  Ravenscroft,  Ross 
Hall  Grove,  North  Finchley. 

Amateurs’  Classes. — In  this  section  Mr.  W. 
Perrin,  gardener  to  C.  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Saw- 
bridgworth,  Herts,  took  the  leading  award  for  twelve 
Japanese  blooms,  showing  fresh  and  fine  samples  of 
Mme.  Carnot,  G.  J.  Warreo,  Master  H.  Tucker, 
Silver  King,  Mrs.  Chas.  Blick,  &c.  Mr.  Henry  Love, 

I.  Melville  Terrace,  High  Street,  Sandown,  Isle  of 
Wight,  was  a  good  second ;  and  Mr.  A.  Hooney 
came  in  third. 

Mr.  Henry  Love  came  to  the  front  for  six  Japanese 
blooms,  which  were  fresh  and  good.  Mr.  W.  Perrin 
was  a  good  second ;  and  Mr.  L.  Gooch,  gardener  to 
T.  Wickham  Jones,  Esq.,  Frocester  Lodge,  South 
Norwood,  well  sustained  the  third  place.  He  had 
an  enormous  bloom  of  G.  J.  Warren. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gardener  to  J.  Courtney,  Esq., 
The  Whins,  Weybridge,  had  the  best  vase  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  which  were  arranged  with  grasses,  fruits 
of  the  Strawberry-tree,  &c.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
E.  Page  and  Mr.  A.  Hooney,  respectively.  In 
another  class  for  a  vase  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  with  foliage  and  berries  the  lead  was  taken 
by  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Woodview  Terrace,  Archway 
Road,  Highgate,  N.,  with  a  beautiful  arrangement  of 
spidery  and  other  Chrysanthemums.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  5,  Vernon  Terrace,  East 
Finchley,  and  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  51,  Bower  Street, 
Bedford,  in  this  order  The  latter  came  to  the  front 
for  six  bunches  of  Chrysanthemums,  of  any  varieties, 
showing  incurved  Japanese  sorts  chiefly.  Mr.  A. 
Taylor  was  second. 

Mr.  William  Orpwood,  Andover  Nursery,  Ux¬ 
bridge,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  a  collection  of 
Cyclamen,  and  was  accorded  the  first  prize  for  a  fine 


lot  in  48-size  pots.  He  also  received  the  first  award 
for  a  collection  of  Primula  sinensis. 

Mr.  Newell,  gardener  to  Sir  Edwin  Saunders, 
Fairlawn,  Wimbledon  Common,  was  accorded  the 
first  prize  for  a  collection  of  flowering,  berried,  and 
foliage  plants,  having  a  beautifully  arranged  table  of 
Crotons,  Poinsettias,  Bouvardias,  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  Cyclamen,  Roman  Hyacinths,  &c.,  all  pro¬ 
fusely  flowered  ;  Berries  were  represented  by  Sola- 
nums  ;  the  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Sir  Henry  Tate,  Bart.,  Park  Hill,  Streat- 
ham  Common,  who  also  had  a  fine  table,  the  most 
prominent  feature  being  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

Miscellaneous. 

An  exceedingly  showy  table  was  contributed  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  It  in¬ 
cluded  nearly  seventy  bunches  in  sixty  varieties  of 
cut  blooms  of  the  zonal  Pelargonium  for  which 
Swanley  is  so  justly  famed.  These  were  arranged  in 
pyramidal  bunches,  the  spaces  between  the  bunches 
being  filled  with  small  plants  of  Maidenhair  Fern. 
Amongst  this  array  of  grand  varieties  Conan  Doyle, 
Lord  Reay,  Dresden,  Mrs.  Simpson,  Mark  Twain, 
Mme.  B.  Janet,  and  Lilacina  were  especially  note¬ 
worthy.  One  side  of  the  table  was  filled  with 
bunches  of  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  and  here 
the  white  “  spidery  "  variety  Mies  Harvey,  which 
was  shown  in  considerable  quantity,  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  At  either  end  of  the  table  were 
some  gloriously  bloomed  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine.  (Gold  Medal). 

Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Maidenhead,  had  a  large  table 
of  cut  Chrysanthemums,  all  large  flowers.  The 
greater  part  were  seedlings,  and  amongst  these  there 
were  some  promising  forms.  In  the  background 
was  a  row  of  vases  filled  with  dried  fronds  of 
Bracken  and  with  blooms  cut  with  long  stalks. 
(Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

At  the  western  end  of  the  hall  a  superb  group,  32 
ft.  by  10  ft.,  of  Chrysanthemums  was  put  up  by  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  The  Vineries,  Framfield,  Sussex. 
From  a  groundwork  of  small  foliage  plants  and 
boards  of  show  blooms,  which  was  staged  on  a  stage 
3  ft.  in  height,  rose  a  number  of  vases  of  varying 
sizes  filled  with  blooms  of  that  grand  quality  that 
we  expect  to  see  from  Mr.  Davis.  The  central  and 
most  conspicuous  figure  was  a  vase  filled  with  huge 
blooms  of  G.  J.  WarreD,  over  which  towered  a  fine 
Cocos  weddeliana.  Two  other  vases  of  Madame 
Carnot  were  also  fine,  whilst  numbers  of  decorative 
varieties,  set  up  in  vases,  baskets,  etc.,  added  their 
quota  to  the  general  effect,  which  was  first-rate.  A 
large  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  for  this  notable 
effort. 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  Co.  had,  as  usual,  a  very 
pretty  stand,  charmingly  decorated  with  flowers  and 
plants,  chiefly  Ferns,  the  variously-sized  tins  and 
bottles  containing  the  Guano  being  distributed  here 
and  there  in  pyramids.  The  Lawes  Chemical 
Manure  Co.,  Ltd.,  also  had  a  stand  of  their  garden 
manure  set  up  in  imposing  fashion.  Mr.  J.  Haws,  4, 
Glaskin  Villas,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Clapton,  N.E.,  had 
a  table  of  his  well-known  and  handy  watering-pots. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  hall  the  wealth  of  Rye- 
croft  was  displayed  in  a  huge  group  of  cut  Chrysan¬ 
themums  and  foliage  plants, which  were  arranged  with 
Mr.  H,  J.  Jones’  usual  artistic  skill  and  taste.  The 
flowers  throughout  were  remarkably  clear  and  bright. 
The  largest  of  them  were  set  up  in  vases,  in  the 
manipulation  of  which  Mr.  Jones  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  one.  The  groundwork  of  Ferns,  Crotons,  Cocus 
weddeliana,  and  other  foliage  subjects,  presented  a 
prettily  broken-up  surface,  and  served  admirably  to 
display  to  advantage  the  bright  colours  of  the 
flowers.  In  the  foreground  were  fifteen  dozen  large 
blooms — “  a  last  expiring  kick  for  the  season,”  as  Mr. 
Jones  tersely  expresses  it,  but  a  capital  lot  for  all 
that.  Silver  King,  Iserette,  G.  J.  Warren,  Western 
King,  and  Mr.  A.  Burritt,  were  some  of  the  best 
varieties.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  Wiiliams,  4a,  Ashford  Road,  Ealing,  con¬ 
tributed  a  very  pretty  floral  table  filled  with  various 
designs  of  his  "rustic  ware,"  tastefully  filled  with 
flowers  and  foliage.  From  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
came  a  small  table  of  cut  Chrysanthemums,  and 
foliage  plants. 

A  group  of  plants  of  Chrysanthemum  Red  L. 
Canning,  set  up  by  Mr.  A.  Felgate,  Horsham,  Surrey, 
was  a  very  interesting  feature.  This  is  evidently  a 
good  and  reliable  late  variety.  Mr.  Chas.  N.  Cole, 
The  Vineyard,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  had  a  splendid 
basket  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes. 


qugsciods  add  AnsroeRS. 

*•*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Eucharis  Planted  in  a  Bed, — -G.  H.  :  We  suspect 
that  the  bulbs  have  got  into  an  unhealthy  condition 
for  some  reason  or  other,  and  that  they  have  been 
attacked  by  the  Eucharis  mite.  We  do  not  see  why 
they  have  done  so  badly,  planted  out  in  a  bed  over 
the  hotwater  pipes  in  the  stove.  It  is  sometimes 
successfully  accomplished,  though  in  other  cases  the 
plan  fails.  We  have  seen  Eucharis  that  had  been 
planted  in  a  border  beneath  the  benches,  and  which 
give  every  satisfaction  after  twenty  years  without 
having  been  disturbed.  They  have  the  drip  from 
the  benches  every  time  the  plants  on  the  latter  are 
watered.  We  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  lift 
your  bulbs,  give  them  a  good  washing  with  luke¬ 
warm  water,  dust  them  well  with  sulphur,  and  pot 
them  up.  Ttie  present  soil,  you  say,  is  hard  and 
sour,  and  this  may  well  be  the  case.  Use  good, 
fibrous  loam  mixed  with  some  wood  ashes  and 
sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  whole  in  a  porous  condi¬ 
tion.  Put  six  of  the  largest  bulbs  in  a  io-in.  pot, 
and  press  the  soil  firmly  about  them.  This  may  be 
done  at  once,  seeing,  as  you  say,  that  the  bulbs  are 
beginning  to  make  fresh  growth.  You  will  probably 
find  the  roots  in  very  bad  condition — a  pretty  sure 
sign  of  the  mite.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
clear  out  the  bed  of  soil  and  wash  down  the  interior 
of  the  bed  with  strong  soap  suds  or  paraffin  and 
water  to  destroy  vermin.  The  bed  may  be  re-made, 
using  cocoanut  fibre  or  tan  in  which  to  plunge  the 
pots.  Under  these  conditions  the  bulbs  may  take  a 
new  lease  of  life  and  vigour,  and  if  so  they  will 
reward  you  for  the  trouble  you  take  with  them. 
Liquid  manure  may  be  given  when  flower  spikes 
appear.  An  annual  top  dressing  will  be  sufficient 
to  obviate  repotting  for  many  years,  or  till  the  pots 
get  overcrowded  with  bulbs.  The  plunging  material 
may  be  renewed  when  getting  dirty,  thereby  getting 
rid  of  insects,  &c. 

Transplanting  Liliom  candidum. — A.  L.:  We 
should  not  think  of  moving  the  bulbs  at  this  season 
of  Jhe  year,  unless  the  operation  is  unavoidable 
owing  to  other  alterations  requiring  the  ground  to  be 
cleared.  The  bulbs  would  not  be  killed  by  lifting 
them  at  present,  but  seeing  that  their  winter  leaves 
are  fully  developed,  or  very  soon  will  be,  it  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  cripple  them  to  some  extent  by  the 
injury  to  the  roots  that  transplanting  must  necessi¬ 
tate.  About  August  or  September,  early  rather  than 
late,  would  have  been  the  most  suitable  time  for  the 
operation,  seeing  that  the  bulbs  would  be  at  rest. 
They  should  be  moved,  when  necessary  in  any  year, 
before  the  autumn  rains  induce  the  emission  of  fresh 
roots. 

Thinning  the  Shoots  of  Stephanotis. — G.  H. : 
The  present  is  a  very  good  time  for  thinning  out  the 
shoots  of  Stephanotis,  because  little,  if  any,  growth  is 
now  being  made,  and  the  plant  is  not  in  flower.  The 
shoots  should  never  at  any  time  be  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  crowded,  because  sunshine  or  full  exposure  to 
light  at  all  times  is  essential  to  the  proper  ripening 
of  the  wood  and  to  flowering.  A  lot  of  weak, 
crowded  shoots  can  never  flower  so  satisfactorily  as 
a  few  strong  and  well-ripened  ones  ;  therefore,  when 
tying  down  the  growing  shoots  from  time  to  time, 
you  should  cut  away  weakly  and  badly  placed  shoots 
not  carrying  flowers  or  buds.  By  so  doing  you  will 
save  the  trouble  of  tying  the  shoots  and  crowding  of 
the  good  ones.  If  such  a  plan  is  followed,  very  little 
pruning  would  have  to  be  done  in  winter.  The 
advantage  to  the  plants  beneath  the  Stephanotis  is 
obvious. 

Wood  of  Apple  Tree  bored. — R.  W. :  The  yellow¬ 
ish  grub  spotted  with  black  is  the  larva  of  the  Wood 
Leopard  Mo  h  (Zeuzera  Aesculi).  It  is  not  very 
abundant  as  a  rule,  so  that  a  little  close  observation 
will  soon  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  all  that  are  pre¬ 
sent  in  your  plantations  of  trees.  Their  presence  is 
betrayed  by  the  sawdust-like  chips  of  wood  which 
they  push  out  of  their  burrows.  They  are  not  quite 
so  active  at  present  as  they  will  be  again  towards 
spring,  but  while  pruning  your  trees  or  doing  other 
necessary  work  amongst  them,  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  the  wood  chips  mentioned.  Get  a  strong  wire  and 
push  into  the  holes  you  find  so  as  to  destroy  the 
grubs,  or  you  may  make  a  hook  on  the  end  of  the 
wire  and  draw  out  the  caterpillar.  Some  recom¬ 
mend  filling  the  burrow  with  strong  tobacco  water 
or  soap  suds,  forcibly  squirted  into  the  hole  by 
means  of  a  syringe  with  a  single  aperture  or  nozzle. 
Some  use  paraffin  and  water  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses,  but  kerosene  or  petroleum  emulsion  would 
be  safer  than  paraffin  which  might  injure  the  tree 
or  branch,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Coloared  Oak  Leaves.— T.  W. :  The  leaves  may 
have  Deen  imported  from  abroad,  if  they  belong  to 
Quercus  ooccinea,  Q.  tinctoria,  or  others  of  that 
class,  which  colour  up  beautifully  in  autumn.  Those 
species  have  been  imported  to  this  country  and  grow 
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well  enough,  but  they  are  not  at  all  common  as  yet. 
They  may,  however,  belong  to  a  more  common  species, 
and  if  so  you  may  find  on  close  examination,  that 
they  have  been  dyed  so  as  to  resemble  autumn 
tinted  leaves.  The  process  of  dyeing  foliage  in  this 
way  is  becoming  a  common  practice,  as  may  often 
be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Mahonia,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  more  uniformly  coloured  with  a  red  dye 
than  is  the  case  naturally. 

Sea  Buckthorn  not  Fruiting. — A.  B.,  L. :  No 
doubt  the  reason  for  the  unfruitfulness  of  your  plants 
is  that  you  have  plants  of  only  one  sex.  The  male 
and  female  flowers  are  borne  upon  different  plants, 
so  that  unless  you  have  both  forms  growing  in 
proximity  you  cannot  expect  the  bushes  to  bear 
berries.  You  should  ascertain  whether  your  plants 
are  male  or  female  and  get  the  one  that  is  wanting. 
Send  flowering  specimens  to  us  in  spring  if  you  do 
not  understand  the  nature  of  the  flowers  yourself. 
We  might  recall  another  instance  in  the  case  of 
Aucuba  japonica,  of  which  only  female  plants  were 
grown  in  this  country  for  some  years,  and  no  berries 
were  produced  till  the  male  plant  was  introduced. 

Names  of  Plants.  —  A.R. :  i,  Taxus  baccata 
adpressa  ;  2,  Hamamelis  virginica ;  3,  Erica  vagans  ; 

4,  Berberis  japonica  ;  5,  Prunus  lusitanica  azorica  — 
I.M.:  1,  Fuchsia  procumbens ;  2,  Fuchsia  thymi- 
folia. — R.H.:  1,  Selaginella  uncinata ;  2,  Coronilla 
glauca  ;  3,  Rubusrosaefolius;  4,  Physalis  Alkakengi ; 

5,  Garrya  elliptica  ;  6,  Chimonanthus  fragrans  grandi- 
flora. —  IV.  A . :  1.  Maxillaria  picta  ;  2,  Oncidium 
praetextum;  3,  Dendrobium  Cassiope;  4,  Masdevallia 
tovarensis. — J.  R. :  1,  Helleborus  niger  altifolius ;  2, 
Woodwardia  radicans. — /.  C.,  Chard :  Cotoneaster 
frigida. 

Communications  Received. — J.  C.,  Chard. — M. 
M’Laren. — Thomas  Paul. — Bulbs. — W.  L. — T.  B. — 
A.  R  — W.  M.— R.  H  —  J.  W.— F.  Davids.— H.  M. 
— Jno.  Bates. — C.  O. — C.  Gordon. — Fret. — M.  R. — 
Y. — Question. — Amateur. — Constance. 
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Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Pricks 

i.  d 

Apples  ...per  bushel  2  6 

Cobs  . ...50  ° 

Crapes,  per  ib .  0  8 


1.  d, 
8  0 

1  6 


Pine-apples 
—St.  Mlahael'a  each  2  6 
Strawberries  per  lb. 
Black  Currants,  per 

half  sieve  0  0 


76 


s.  d. 

Red  Currants,  per  0  0 
halt  sieve 
Cherries,  per  half 

sieve  o  0 
Raspberries, per  cwt.  o  0 
Ripe  Gooseberries, 

per  halt  sieve  0  o 


s.  d. 
0  o 


o  0 
o  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1.  A. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  2  0 
Asparagus, per  bundle  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per 

per  lb.  0  g 

Beet . .  par  dozen 

Brussels  Sprouts 

per  half  sieve  1  0 
CabbageB  ...  per  doz.  1  0 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  2  o 

Celery . per  bundle  1  0 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  2  6 
Endive,  French,  djz.  1  6 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bnnch  0  2 

Horse  Radish,  bnndle  10  20 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  o 

Onions . per  bnnob  c  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bnneb  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  0 
Sbakale...per  basket  1  6 
Small  salad,  pnnnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  2  0 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6 

Tnrnlps  ....per  bnn.  0  3 


3  o 
1  6 
1  6 
0  6 

1  3 

2  O 

3  o 
I  o 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1.  A.  j.  i. 

Amm  Lilies,  iablms.  8  o  10  0 
Asparagus  Fern,  bun.  2  030 
Bouvardlas,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations  doz. blms.  2  o 
Euoharls  ...per  doz  4  0 
Gardenias  ...per  doz  2  0 
Geranium,  scarlet, 

doz.  bunches  8  0  10  o 
Llllnm  longlflorcm 

per  doz.  60  90 
Lily  ol  the  Valley  doz. 

sprays  1  6 
Mfrguerltes,  12  bnn,  40 


0  8 
3  0 
6  0 
3  0 


2  6 
6  0 


s.  d. 

MaidenhairFern,i2bs.4  0 
Oroblds,  doz.  blooms  6  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  bun.  6  o 
Roses  (Indoor),  doz.  0  6 
,,  Tea.white.doz.  3  o 

,,  Perle  .  1  0 

,,  Safrano  .  1  0 

„  (French), 

Pink  Roses,  doz .  4  o 

Smilax,  per  bunch  ...  2  0 
Tuberoses,  doz, 

blooms . .  2  0 


s.  d. 

6  o 
12 

9 

1 
4 

2 

3 


6  o 

3  ° 

3  O 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


m.  A.  t.  A. 

AiborVltae.per  doz.  12  0  36  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

„  specimen  5  0  10  0 
Diaoaena,  various, 

per  doz.  12  0  30  0 
Dracaena  vlrldis.doz.  90180 
Euonymus,  var.  doz.  6  o  18  0 
Evergreens, Invar. doz  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  012  o 
Ferns,  small,  per  100  40  f  0 


I.  A.  I.  d. 

Ficus  elastica,  each  10  30 

Foliage  Plants,  var., 

each  10  50 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  30  40 

Marguerite  Daisy  doz. 6  080 

Myrtles,  doz .  60  90 

Palms  in  variety, each  1  o  15  o 
Palms,  Specimen  ...21  o  63  0 
Scarlets  per  doz .  4  °  6  0 
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VE ITCH’S  GENUINE  SEEDS. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 

SEED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1899 

Has  now  been  Posted  to  all  their  Customers ;  any  one  not  having  received  the  same,  a  Duplicate  Copy  will  immediately  be  forwarded, 

Post  Free,  on  application. 


Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


FACTS  are  Stubborn  Things. 

H,  J.  JONES’  Successes. 


Sep.  6-98,  N.C.S.  Exhibition  -  - 
Oct.  11,  N.C.S.  Exhibition  -  -  - 
Nov.  8,  N.C.S.  Exhibition  -  -  - 
Nov.  17,  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  (Edinburgh)  -  - 
Nov.  24,  Dundee  Chrysanth-  - 
emum  Exhibition-  -  -  -  -  - 
Dec.  6,  N.C.S.  Exhibition  -  -  - 


Small  Gold  Medal. 
Large  Gold  Medal. 
Large  Gold  Medal. 

Gold  Medal. 

Gold  Medal. 
Gold  Medal. 


THE  ABOVE  FACTS  SPEAK  FOR  THEMSELVES, 

and  are  better  than  volumes  of  brag  and  bombast,  and  prove  tbe  superiority  of  the 

RYE  CROFT  RESTED  STOCK 

which,  though  grown  so  near  London,  is  healthier  than  country  grown  stock,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
has  not  been  attacked  with  the  Rust.  Thousands  who  have  visited  my  Nursery,  and  growers  of  my  stock 
can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this. 

WORTH  POUNDS 

My  Chrysanthemum  Catalogue  is  not  a  Catalogue  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  it  contains  much  valuable 
information,  including  a  special  article  on  Stopping  and  Timing  nearly  6oo  Varieties  ;  this  will  be  invaluable 


TO 

and  will  be  sent  post  free  for  one  stamp.  A  new  edition  of  my  Chrysanthemum  Guide  is  in  course  of 
preparation,  which  will  reach  one  hundred  thousand  with  this  issue  ;  it  will  contain,  as  before,  articles  from 
the  pens  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  the  Chrysanthemum;  this  will  be  ready  early  in  the  New 
Year  and  will  be  sent  post  free  for  7d.,  or  Is.  2d.  bound  in  cloth. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  I  have  arranged  with  Mr.  W.  Seward  (the  well-known 
raiser  of  many  of  our  best  Chrysanthemums)  to  introduce  his  magnificent  varieties  for  ’99.  These  are  the 
best  he  has  ever  raised,  and  include  what  has  long  been  wanted,  some  grand  Novelties  in  several  shades  of 
red,  from  terra  cotta  to  the  richest  crimson.  Mrs.  W.  Seward  (a  crimson-scarlet  Chenon  de  Leche) ; 
H.  J.  Jones,  the  grandest  and  richest  real  crimson,  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Jones,  the  giant  incurved, 
are  part  of  the  set. 

In  addition,  my  own  Novelties  include  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  the  grandest  yellow  Jap.  ;  Lili 
Boutroy,  large  petalled  white ;  Lord  Aldenham,  yellow  sport  from  Edwin  Molyneux  ;  H.  Rivers 
'Langton,  yellow  sport  from  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees  ;  Madame  Leon  Feyerick,  yellow  sport  from  Eva 
Knowles;  Mr.  J.  T.  Simpson,  sport  from  Julia  Scaramanza;  Eastman  Bell,  crimson  sport  from 
President  Borel ;  Mr.  A.  Barrett,  sport  from  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne;  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall,  a  giant  bronze 
seedling  from  Edith  Tabor  ;  Mr.  A.  G.  Miller,  a  giant  silvery-pink,  and  May  Manser,  the  new  large 
early  flowering  white  Jap.,  and  several  others.  The  full  list  will  be  ready  shortly,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 
on  application. 

Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  in  the 

WORLD. — 12  acres  of  Roses.  100,000  grand  plants  to 
select  from.  40  choice  Dwarf  Perpetuals  for  21s.  20  choice 

Standards  or  Half-Standards  for  21s.  Purchaser’s  selection, 
50  Dwarfs,  unnamed,  12s.  6d.  The  following  are  my  selection, 
carriage  free :  i2choiceTeas  and  Noisettes,  9s. ;  6  Marecbal 
Niels,  5s. ;  12  choice  Climbing,  7s. ;  12  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
dwarfs,  7s. ;  6  lovely  Yellow  Roses,  5s. ;  6  Gloire  de  Dljons, 
4s.  6d. ;  6  beautiful  Fairy  Roses,  4s. ;  6  choice  Moss  Roses,  4s. ; 
6  old-fashioned  Roses,  4s.;  6  crimson  Monthly  Roses,  3s.  6d. ; 
6  pink  Monthly  Roses,  2s.  6d. ;  6  white  Monthly  Roses.  3s.  6d. ; 
6  quick-growing  Climbing  Roses,  2s.  6d. ;  12  Sweet  Briers,  3s. 
All  for  Cash  with  Order.  Thousands  of  Testimonials.  Cata¬ 
logues  free. 

JAMES  WALTERS.  ROSE  GROWER,  EXETER. 

ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  In  bud  ...  2/6  3/6  5/6 
,,  Charlesworthii,  in  bud  ...  2/-  3/-  5/- 

Cattleya.  Labiata,  in  sheath . 3/6  5/6  7/6 

Vanda  Coerulea,  in  spike  .  gd.  per  leat. 

„  Kimballiana,  in  spike  .  2/-  3/-  5/- 

,,  Amesiana,  in  spike .  2/-  3/-  5/- 

Lilium,  Nepalense,and  Wallichianum  1/6  2/6  3/6 

J.  W.  MOORE,  Ltd.,  importers,  Rawdon,  nr.  Leeds. 
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For  Market  and  Private  Growers. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  Post-free. 

|  flHEAL  &  CONS 

(jll  U  CRAWLEY,  ^  SUSSEX. 


JANNOGHS  LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

Retarded  and  Non-retarded  Crowns  for  immediate  delivery. 
Cut  Blooms  all  the  year  round. 

1  and  2  yr.  old  Crowns  for  planting. 

If  you  want  the  best  ol  everything  in  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
ask  me  for  particulars,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  quote  lowest 
prices  by  return. 

T.  JANNOCH, 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Grower  by  Royal  Warrant, 

DERSINGHAM,  NORFOLK. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 

€{(4  (hjiftfyg  ijlo# 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  DEC.  17th,  1898. 


t ljles  for  Judging.* — That  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  should  have 
issued  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  the 
pamphlet  on  “  Rules  for  Judging,”  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  meets  the  requirements  of  a 
large  body  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
The  numerous  cases  of  dissension  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  that  occur  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  during  the  course  of  the  long  ex¬ 
hibition  season  make  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  some  uniform  method  of  judging, 
and  also  some  generally  recognised  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  exhibitors,  who,  at 
great  expense  and  long  weeks  of  trouble,  it 
may  be,  stake  their  reputation  on  the 
opinions  of  the  judges  appointed  for  any 
particular  show.  This  is  all  the  more 
necessary  in  these  days  of  means  of  rapid 
transit  and  inter-communication,  when  both 
judges  and  exhibitors  may  come  from  a 
distance,  and  make  their  presence  felt  at 
places  where  the  rules  or  methods  of  judging 
may  previously  have  been  different.  Since 
this  written  code  of  rules  was  first  sent  out 
in  1896,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has 
been  making  headway,  for  many  provincial 
societies  now  intimate  in  their  schedules 
that  the  R.H.S.  method  will  be  followed. 
This  implies  that  the  judges  must  be  con¬ 
versant  with  the  rules  laid  down,  and  if  ex¬ 
hibitors  are  unacquainted  with  the  same  it 
is  evident  that  they  are  either  unaware  of 
the  rules,  or  that  they  leave  the  success  of 
their  exhibits  very  much  to  chance,  even 
when  they  have  done  their  best,  according 
to  the  older  customs  of  their  own  particular 
district.  The  new  regulations,  if  strictly 
enforced,  will,  however,  in  the  near  future 
compel  the  most  indifferent  exhibitors  to 
adjust  their  methods  of  staging  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  regulations  adopted. 

The  code  of  rules  here  put  forward  is 
not  regarded  as  either  perfect  or  final,  but 
co-operation  is  invited  with  the  object  of 
improving  and  correcting  the  same,  as  ex- 

*  Rules  for  Judging,  and  Suggestions  to 
Schedule-makers,  Judges,  and  Exhibitors.  Issued 
under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  1899  Code  for  use  at  Horticultural  Ex¬ 
hibitions.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Price  is.  6d. 
post  free.  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Vic¬ 
toria  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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perience  may  show  that  alteration  is 
necessary  in  order  to  frame  a  system  that 
will  answer  the  purpose  universally,  so  far 
as  Britain  or  the  British  Isles  are  concerned. 
The  smaller  and  isolated  or  local  societies 
that  do  not  invite  competition  from  outside 
their  own  particular  district  need  not  be 
taken  into  consideration,  though  it  might 
be  to  their  own  advantage  to  fall  in  with 
a  general  scheme  of  estimating  the  relative 
value  of  their  exhibits.  Even  here  a  large 
and  influential  committee  has  had  great 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  distinct  conclusion 
upon  such  points  as  “  kind  ”  and  “  variety,” 
the  “  Brassica  Family,”  “  Hardy  Plants,” 
and  the  term  “  Amateur.”  With  regard  to 
the  terms  kind  and  variety  there  would  be 
little  or  no  difficulty,  if  botanical  usage 
were  followed ;  but  all  schedule  makers 
have  got  to  deal  with  a  system  that  has 
been  built  up  according  to  usage,  by  no 
means  universally  consistent.  The  builders 
very  often  took  what  would  be  termed  a 
common-sense  view  of  the  matter,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  convenient  way  of 
cutting  the  gordian  knot,  rather  than  a 
solution  of  the  peculiar  point  at  issue. 

White  and  black  Grapes  for  exhibition 
purposes  are  regarded  as  distinct  kinds, 
though  actually  only  varieties  of  Vitis 
vinifera.  The  case  is  further  complicated 
by  allowing  io  points  as  a  maximum  for 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  and  9  points 
for  all  other  white  and  black  varieties. 
The  Brassica  family  offers  another  familiar 
instance,  for  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Savoy,  Cauliflower,  and  Kale  are  regarded 
as  distinct  kinds,  though  only  varieties  of 
Brassica  oleracea.  Broccoli  and  Cauli¬ 
flower  are  not  considered  as  distinct,  though 
either  one  or  other  may  be  exhibited  as  a 
kind.  Botanically  they  are  inseparable  as 
vaiieties,  because  the  term  Broccoli  has 
lost  its  originial  significance,  and  we  now 
speak  of  '•  Sprouting  Broccoli”  to  indicate 
what  was  the  original  and  true  form  of  this 
vegetable.  Then  it  follows  that  a  number 
of  the  rules  laid  down  are  purely  conven¬ 
tional,  and  not  regulated  according  to  any 
natural  affinity  of  the  exhibits  to  which 
they  apply. 

There  are  numerous  other  points  that 
will  strike  the  casual  reader  as  curious  or 
requiring  elucidation.  For  instance,  it  is 
essential  that  Red  and  White  Currants 
should  be  shown  in  bunches  as  grown, 
while  Black  Currants  may  be  picked  as 
single  berries.  Every  gardener  knows  that 
the  lowest  berry  on  a  string  of  Black  Cur¬ 
rants  is  the  largest,  finest,  and  first  to  ripen. 
Surely  it  would  be  more  creditable  to  an 
exhibitor  to  take  the  first  prize  for  Black 
Currants  in  bunches  as  grown,  than  to 
range  over  a  large  number  of  bushes  to 
make  up  a  dish  of  the  one  big  berry  in  a 
bunch.  All  exhibitors  would  be  on  an 
equality  provided  they  had  the  requisite 
number  of  bushes  to  pick  from.  Somewhat 
akin  to  this  is  the  case  of  Brussels  Sprouts 
on  the  plant,  and  picked,  seven  points  being 
allowed  for  the  former,  and  only  five  for  the 
latter.  This,  however,  is  a  very  judicious 
distinction,  and  perfectly  fair  to  the 
exhibitor.  Four  points  are  allowed  for  a 
dish  of  Tomatos  when  shown  as  a  fruit,  but 
seven  are  allowed  when  shown  as  a  vege¬ 
table,  thus  putting  them  on  a  par  with 
Asparagus,  Runner  and  Kidney  Beans, 
Cauliflower,  Celery,  Onions,  and  other 
first-class  vegetables.  This  arrangement  is 
no  doubt  perfectly  fair,  but  it  appears 
curious  at  a  first  glance.  Until  we  are  able 
to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Tomato  is  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable,  its  position 
in  various  respects  will  remain  doubtful. 
The  code  of  rules  will  render  great  service 
to  the  cause  if  it  engenders  unanimity 
amongst  judges  as  to  the  best  points  in  a 
Tomato,  for  no  two  sets  of  judges  seem  to 


be  agreed  in  the  matter.  Possibly  Tomatos 
are  still  in  a  state  of  evolution  that  prevents 
any  general  agreement  about  them  at 
present. 

As  in  the  case  of  Tomatos,  so  in  many 
other  subjects,  size  is  a  variable  quantity  in 
different  localities,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges.  A  size  suitable  for  table  use  is  the 
criterion  in  judging  the  exhibits  of  gentle¬ 
men’s  gardeners,  according  to  general  con¬ 
sent  ;  but  this  code  of  rules  suggests  that 
size  might  take  the  precedence  of  quality  in 
the  case  of  cottagers’  exhibits.  It  would  be 
matter  for  regret,  however,  if  mere  size  in 
preference  to  quality  should  be  encouraged, 
even  amongst  cottagers.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  poor  man’s  Cabbages  and 
Potatos  should  not  equal  in  quality  those  of 
the  gentleman’s  table  ;  and  we  should  doubt 
the  economy  of  fostering  coarseness 
amongst  vegetables  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  Turning  to  flowers,  we  have 
noted  the  leading  prizes  given  to  exhibits  of 
Roses  at  certain  shows,  the  blooms  of 
which  were  so  large  and  expanded  that  they 
would  have  had  no  chance  at  exhibitions  of 
the  National  Rose  Society.  A  similar  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  winning  exhibits  of 
Dahlias  at  different  shows  may  often  be 
noted,  and  exhibitors  themselves,  as  well 
as  a  discerning  public,  are  disconcerted  at 
the  results  of  the  awards.  Hand  bouquets 
have  doubled  or  trebled  in  size  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  particularly  those  known 
as  shower  bouquets. 

Fashions,  of  course,  change,  and  it  may 
be  that  a  code  of  rules  like  that  under 
notice  will  be  invaluable  in  fostering 
uniformity  in  method,  while  some  of  the 
rules  may  be  framed  on  a  sort  of  slidingscale 
so  as  to  allow  for  the  vagaries  of  fashion, 
the  race  after  novelty,  and  the  ever-shifting 
landmarks  of  opinion.  This  is  distinctly 
admitted  in  the  case  of  floral  devices,  table 
decorations,  and  the  arrangements  for 
effect. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  things  and  the 
intricacies  of  the  subject  of  judging,  the 
rules  here  set  forth  are  the  first  and  best  in 
the  field,  and  cannot  but  prove  serviceable 
to  the  cause  in  proportion  as  they  are  dis¬ 
seminated  over  the  country,  adopted  by 
societies  and  their  precepts  enforced. 
Judges,  societies,  schedule  makers,  and 
exhibitors  could  not  do  better  than  make 
themselves  conversant  with  the  rules  and 
directions  here  laid  down  for  the  common 
good. 

- 

The  Highgate  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society 
will  hold  its  next  show  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  Novem¬ 
ber,  1899. 

Mr.  W.  Middlebrooke  has  been  appointed  manager 
to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  and 
enters  upon  his  duties  there  on  the  gth  of  January 
n:xt.  His  numerous  friends  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
of  his  new  appointment. 

Mr.  1.  B.  Reid  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society,  in  place  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Gillespie,  Jun..  and  the  Offices  of  the  Society  have 
been  transferred  from  Cross  House  Chambers,  54, 
Westgate  Road,  to  Mosley  Chambers,  30,  Mosley 
Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Smith-Rhyland, 
Esq  ,  Barford  Hill,  Warwick,  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  again  this  year  with  his  Chrysanthemums,  gain¬ 
ing  no  less  than  twenty-four  prizes  throughout  the 
Midlands  This  speaks  for  itself,  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  the  Chrysanthemums  are  flowered  in 
iron  structures.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Jones  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  Chrysanthemum  grower,  but  an  ardent 
Orchid  and  Carnation  grower,  for  it  is  not  often  one 
meets  with  such  a  healthy  collection  of  Orchids  as 
may  be  seen  at  Barford  Hill.  On  some  future 
occasion  we  may  be  able  to  give  a  more  detailed 
ieport  of  Barford  Hill. 


Raspberries  in  December. — Ripe  Raspberries  were 
being  sold  in  the  market  at  Great  Yarmouth,  on  the 
12th  inst.  One  of  our  correspondents  in  Devon 
gathered  ripe  Raspbsrrbs  in  the  garden  under  his 
charge  last  week. 

Mr.  Chas.  Masson,  late  gardener  and  steward 
Col.  Cooper,  Dunboden,  Mullingar,  Ireland,  has 
been  appointed  gardener  to  E.  J.  Beaumont-Nasbitt, 
Esq.,  Tubberdaly,  Edenderry,  King's  Co.  Mr. 
Masson  enters  on  his  new  duties  in  January. 

The  next  Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be 
held  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  November,  1899. 
The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  seems  de¬ 
termined  to  have  its  work  organised  and  orderly  all 
in  good  time,  and  that  goes  a  long  way  towards 
success.  It  does  not  depend  on  guinea  and  half¬ 
guinea  membership,  nor  dees  it  ask  donations  to  its 
funds,  but  depends  upon  gate  money.  Since  the 
Chrysanthemum  show  was  started  in  the  Waverley 
Market  the  association  has  been  able  to  contribute  to 
charitable  institutions  something  like  /500  in  the 
aggregate. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.’s  Special  Prizes. — This  emi¬ 
nent  firm  of  seedsmen  inaugurated  last  year  a  system 
of  public  trials  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  sent  out 
by  them  at  103  horticultural  shows  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  movement  has  been  a  distinct 
success,  no  fewer  than  1,319  prizes  having  been  won 
in  competition  by  customers  of  the  great  Holborn 
house.  Following  up  the  system  in  the  coming 
season,  the  Messrs.  Carter  intend  to  duplicate  all 
prizes  won  by  produce  raised  from  seeds  sent  out  by 
them,  but  it  is  to  be  on  a  larger  scale  than  formerly, 
for  these  extra  prizes  may  be  obtained  during  1899 
by  any  society  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  chooses 
to  apply  for  them. 

Remarkable  Weather  in  Russia. — It  is  usual  to 
think  of  the  Russian  winter  as  always  being  a  long 
and  very  severe  one,  and  so  it  generally  is.  This 
year,  however,  the  Muscovites  are  enjoying  a  most 
unusual  experience.  At  Moscow  and  Kazan  the 
weather  has  been  so  genial  for  some  time  past  that 
the  trees  and  bushes  in  the  parks  and  squares  are 
rapidly  swelling  their  buds.  The  grass  is  looking 
quite  spring-like  in  its  verdure,  and  Dandelions  and 
and  Daisies  are  making  their  pppearance  with  their 
customary  promptitude  to  take  advantage  of  a  mild 
season.  Such  subjects  as  Birches,  Lilacs,  and 
Honeysuckles  have  also  astonished  everybody  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  their  buds  have  been  swelling  of 
late.  In  St.  Petersburg, on  the  other  hand, the  weather 
has  been  exceedingly  inclement.  Rain,  frost,  snow, 
and  wind  have  alternated  with  each  other,  and  the 
heavy  falls  of  snow  and  rain,  coupled  with  the 
violent  winds  have  caused  the  Neva  to  overflow  its 
banks  along  a  considerable  part  of  its  course. 

Wakefield  Paxton  Society.— The  members  of  this 
society  listened  to  Dr.  Clark  (late  of  Leeds  College) 
on  Saturday,  December  10th,  who  lectured  on  soilst 
under  the  title  “  Practice  with  Science.”  The  lec¬ 
ture  could  not  have  been  made  clearer,  and  was  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive.  Facts  gleaned  from  his 
lecture  are  : — That,  having  shaken  up  a  sample  of 
soil — half  an  inch  in  a  test-tube — with  sufficient 
water,  and,  having  allowed  it  to  settle  for  a  short 
time,  one  finds  half  of  it  to  be  sand  (sand  always 
lowermost),  then  such  a  soil  requires  potash.  The 
smaller  the  particles  or  grains  of  soil,  the  more 
water  they  can  hold,  and,  of  course,  less  air.  He 
believed  twe-thirds  of  the  diseases  of  fruit  trees  arose 
from  root-suffocation.  Roots  breathe — a  scientific 
fact.  For  every  ten  times  a  soil  is  finer  than  some 
other,  it  holds  ten  times  more  water.  Vegetable 
mould  acts  as  water  reservoirs  in  the  soil.  Dr. 
Clark  has  also  experimented  with  solutions  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  poured  into  soils  with  an  appreci¬ 
able  amount  of  leaf-mould  in  them.  He  found  the  leaf- 
mould  gleaned  96  per  cent,  of  the  solution,  and  gave  it 
off  most  regularly  and  equally.  He  also  explained 
how  lime  acted,  as  it  does,  on  clay — making  it  more 
open  by  putting  the  fine  particles  into  larger 
masses,  and  so  forming  a  "  coarser  ”  and  better  soil. 
The  effect  of  lime  on  sandy  soils  is  to  make  them 
firmer  and  stiffer.  This  comes  about  from  the 
cementing  together  of  sandy  grains,  or  of  holding  to¬ 
gether  a  corner  here,  to  the  side,  of  ancther  grain 
there— the  ultimate  being  greater  density.  Apply 
lime  to  sandy  soils  before  claying  them.  Dr.  Clark 
did  not  ramble  over  many  points,  but  the  few  he 
dealt  with  were  explained. - Harrison  D. 
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About  12,000  acres  of  the  Sahara  Dessert  have  been 
rendered  fertile  by  means  of  artesian  wells. 

Shipley  Hall,  Derby. — We  very  much  regret  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Elphinstone  has  had  to  leave  these  well- 
known  gardens,  and  to  enter  an  asylum.  He  is 
suffering  from  paralysis  of  the  brain,  and  has  a 
mania  for  music.  The  employer,  E.  M.  Mundy, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  has  settled  an  annuity  of  £ioo  upon  Mr. 
Elphinstone.  We  understand  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack, 
Livermere  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  succeeds  to  the 
charge  of  the  gardens. 

The  Heirs  of  Charles  Van  Geert,  Calmpthout  (lez 
Anvers),  Belgium,  have  ceded  their  horticultural 
establishment  to  the  Societe  Anonyme  Horticole  de 
Calmpthout,  or,  as  we  should  say,  to  the  Calmpthout 
Horticultural  Company,  Limited.  The  business, 
including  the  horticultural  establishment  and  the 
nurseries,  and  all  liabilities  in  connection  with  the 
same,  are  taken  over  by  the  new  company,  and 
will  be  carried  on  as  formerly  by  the  company, 
whose  director  is  M.  Antoine  Kort. 

Belgian  Horticulturists. — The  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Chambre  Syndicate  des  Horticulteurs  Beiges  et  Societe 
Royale  d' Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de  Gand  took 
place,  as  usual,  at  the  Casino,  on  the  4th  inst.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Paul  de  Schryver  presided.  The  *  following 
subjects  received  awards  according  to  merit  : — 
Dieffenbachia  Leoniae,  Maranta  major  and  Pepero- 
mia  metallica,  shown  by  M.  A.  Rigouts  ;  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  var.  Paulina,  Cattleya  saintlegeri- 
ana  (C.  intermedia  x  C.  walkeriana),  and  C.  labiata 
Mme.  G.  Vincke,  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Vincke-Dujar- 
din;  Azalea  Mme.  V.  Vermeersch,  from  MM. 
Vermeersch  et  de  Baerdemacker ;  a  hybrid  Anthu- 
rium  andreanum,  from  M.  C.  Petrick ;  Poinsettia 
pulcherrima  variegata,  and  a  hybrid  Lomaria  (L. 
gibba  x  Blechnum  brasiliense),  from  M.  L.  de  Smet- 
Duvivier,  were  all  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit. 
M.  A.  Rigouts  obtained  a  Cultural  Certificate  for 
Croton  Madame  de  Smet-Duvivier,  Anoectochilus 
petola,  and  Croton  Georges  Lesneur.  An  "  honour¬ 
able  mention  ”  was  made  of  a  seedliDg  Dracaena, sent 
by  MM.  Vermeersch  et  de  Baerdemacker,  and  a 
fine  batch  of  Cocos  weddeliana  contributed  by  M. 
Alloncius. 

Root-growing  Competition  in  Ireland. — The  results 
of  the  root  competition  that  was  recently  held  in 
West  Cork,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carberry 
Agricultural  Society,  are  interesting  in  that  they 
serve  to  show  the  importance  of  applying  suitable 
manures  if  the  most  is  to  be  got  out  of  the  soil,  and 
remunerative  crops  obtained.  There  were  eight 
entries  for  Mangels,  the  produce  exhibited  having 
come  from  a  large  area.  The  first  prize  was  carried 
off  by  Dr.  Wm.  Jennings,  Skibbereen,  the  weight  of 
the  crop  being  66  tons  per  acre,  where  the  land 
had  been  manured,  and  51  tons  where  it  had 
not.  The  manures  applied  were  30  tons  of  farm¬ 
yard  manure  per  acre,  just  before  the  time  of  sowing, 
and  3  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  after  the 
plants  were  thinned.  The  second  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  R.  Connell,  Castletownshend,  the  weight  of  the 
crop  being  62  tons  per  acre  on  the  manured  land, 
and  43  tons  per  acre  on  the  unmanured.  The 
manures  used  were,  per  acre,  35  tons  of  farmyard 
manure,  4  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  just  before  sow¬ 
ing,  1  cwt.  of  nitrate,  after  the  crop  had  been 
thinned,  and  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  a  month  later.  Mr. 
William  T.  Bennett,  Riveen,  came  third  with  61  tons 
on  mannred  land,  and  52  tons  on  unmanured.  The 
manures  used  were,  per  acre,  30  tons  of  farmyard 
manure,  before  sowing,  and  3  cwt.  of  nitrate  in  two 
dressings,  after  the  crop  had  been  thinned.  Mr.  J. 
Shannon,  of  Riverview,  carried  off  the  leading 
honours  for  Turnips,  with  34  tons  to  the  acre  for 
manured  land,  and  24  tons  for  unmanured.  The 
manures  were,  per  acre,  30  tons  of  farmyard 
manure,  5  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  and  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  after  the  crop 
was  thinned.  Mr.  R.  Connell,  Castletownshend, 
came  in  second  with  a  22-ton  to  the  acre  crop  for 
manured  land,  and  a  16-ton  crop  on  unmanured  land. 
He  used  30  tons  of  farmyard  manure,  3  cwt.  of 
superphosphate,  at  the  time  of  sowing,  and  1  cwt.  of 
nitrate,  after  the  crop  was  thinned.  Taking  it  all 
round  the  value  of  nitrate  of  soda,  as  a  manure,  was 
abundantly  demonstrated,  since,  as  the  result  of  an 
application  of  from  2  cwt.  to  3  cwt.  per  acre,  an 
increase  of  from  10  tons  to  20  tons  per  acre  in  the 
crop  may  be  expected. 


The  best  Pineapples  of  foreign  growth  are  S3id  to 
come  from  Cuba.  Little  capital  is  required  to 
commence  their  cultivation,  and  previous  experience 
is  a  matter  of  no  importance. 

Chemical  and  other  Manures. — The  fertiliser 
usually  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  William 
Colchester,  Ipswich,  is  Ichthemic  Guano,  but  a 
pamphlet  published  by  him  on  manures  shows  that 
he  concerns  himself  with  manures  of  all  sorts  suit¬ 
able  for  the  farm  or  garden.  Bones  in  all  the  usual 
commercial  forms  take  their  place  beside  the  special 
preparations  requisite  for  Potatos,  Barley,  Oats, 
Wheat,  Flax,  Mangold,  Turnips,  Swedes,  Bea-ns, 
Peas,  Grass,  Sugar  Beet,  &c.  Of  course,  the  ferti¬ 
lisers  that  are  suitable  for  Peas  and  Beans  are  also 
adapted  for  any  other  leguminous  crop,  in  private  and 
market  gardens,  as  well  as  for  the  larger  cultures  on 
the  farm.  A  special  mixture  is  recommended  for 
the  use  of  market  gardeners  in  the  growing  of 
Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  Grapes,  and  other  crops.  A 
few  illustrations  of  farm  crops  that  have  been 
grown  with  fertilisers  are  interleaved  with  the  text. 

The  Difference  between  Harmony  and  Contrast  in 
the  Arrangement  of  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers. — A  paper 
on  this  subject  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
.  Broughty  Ferry  Horticultural  Association  by 
William  Kennedy,  of  which  the  following  is  a  con¬ 
densed  account : — The  appreciation  of  harmony  and 
contrast  in  the  arrangement  of  plants  and  cut 
flowers,  like  the  appreciation  of  music,  is  a  good  deal 
an  inherited  gift,  and  those  who  have  this  gift  in  a 
high  degree  start  a  long  way  ahead  of  those  who  are 
less  gifted  ;  yet  with  study  and  practice  the  less  gifted 
can  improve.  In  trying  to  explain  the  difference 
between  harmony  and  contrast,  I  will  take  contrast 
first.  A  good  contrast  in  plants  would  be  a  tall  slen¬ 
der  stem,  finely  cut  leaves  of  bronzy  hue,  with  grace¬ 
ful  habit  of  growth  (e  g.)  a  Japanese  Maple,  set  in 
opposition  to  a  plant  of  short  spreading  growth  with 
large  entire  leaves  of  glacus  hue,  ( e.g .)  Musa  Caven- 
dishii.  Or  again,  a  wild  or  natural  flower  garden  set 
in  opposition  to  a  modern  well  kept  flower  garden  ; 
or  a  bright  blue  flower  set  in  opposition  to  a  bright 
yellow  flower.  Or  a  tall  girl  with  auburn  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  fair  skin  set  in  opposition  to  a  short  girl 
with  black  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  dusky  skin.  In  each 
case  the  individual  beauty  of  the  one  throws  into 
greater  prominence  the  indvidual  beauty  of  the  other. 
It  is  not  a  good  contrast  if  this  effect  is  not  produced. 
Harmony  is  the  just  adaptation  of  forms  or  colours 
of  plants  and  flowers  to  each  other,  ( e  g.)  a  group  of 
plants  arranged  for  effect ;  each  plant  may  be  perfect 
in  itself,  but  its  individual  beauty  is  subordinated 
to  making  a  perfect  collective  picture,  and  to  take 
away  any  of  the  plants  would  mar  the  harmony  of 
the  whole  group.  When  the  whole  group  gives  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction  to  the  trained  or  gifted  eye,  that  is 
harmony.  Shortly,  in  contrast  the  one  plant  or 
flower  reflects  the  beauty  of  the  other  ;  in  harmony 
the  one  plant  assists  all  the  others  in  making  a  beau¬ 
tiful  group.  I  will  now  try  to  show  how  closely  con¬ 
trast  is  related  to  harmony  in  the  arrangement  of 
plants  and  cut  flowers — in  fact,  it  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  subsection  cf  harmony,  because  in  nearly 
every  arrangement  there  is  contrast,  and  if  the 
arrangement  is  well  balanced,  harmony  is  produced. 
In  the  arrangement  of  a  stand  of  Chrysanthemum 
blooms,  if  there  is  a  Molyneux  beside  a  Carnot,  a 
Louise  beside  a  Lord  Brook,  or  a  Dorothy  Shea  be¬ 
side  a  Duchess  of  York,  there  are  sharp  contrasts 
in  colour ;  but  if  the  whole  stand  is  well  arranged, 
and  a  perfect  balance  of  these  contrasts  maintained 
throughout  the  stand,  then  as  a  whole,  we  have  har¬ 
mony — a  harmony  of  contrasts — each  bloom  is  help¬ 
ing  to  make  a  perfect  group,  the  removal  of  one  of 
them  spoiling  the  harmony  of  the  stand.  A  very 
good  example  of  the  relation  between  contrast  and 
harmony  was  shown  in  the  group  put  up  by  Mr 
Davis  at  the  Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show.  There 
were  towering  blooms  with  long  stems  arranged  in 
tall  vases,  contrasted  with  stemless  blooms  arranged 
on  stands  in  little  nooks ;  there  were  large  blooms 
contrasted  against  small  ones ;  whilst  the  colours 
blended  in  some  cases  and  contrasted  in  others ;  the 
whole  arrangemen  being  so  harmonious  that  nothing 
seemed  to  be  wanting— not  a  jarring  note.  The  effect 
produced  on  my  mind  when  I  looked  at  it  was  some¬ 
thing  the  same  as  hearing  a  splendidly  trained  choir 
singing  that  beautiful  hymn  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light. 


Willows  in  the  Hebrides. — In  the  western  islands 
of  Scotland  where  trees  are  very  scarce,  there  is  not 
a  twig,  even  of  the  meanest  Willow,  but  is  turned  to 
some  useful  purpose  by  the  inhabitants. 

Galls  on  the  Roots  of  Agrostis  alba. — Prof.  J.  B. 
Farmer,  M.  A.,  F.  L.S.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  on  the  1st  inst. .exhibited  and  made  remarks 
on  some  galls  on  the  roots  of  Agrostis  alba,  and  with 
the  aid  of  lantern-slides  demonstrated  their  mode  of 
formation  and  development.  Mr.  Carruthers,  F.R.S  , 
made  some  observations. 

The  Smithfield  Show. — The  Smithfield  Club  held 
its  centenary  show  at  Islington  last  week,  when  the 
value  of  prizes  offered  (£4  965)  was  the  largest  ever 
recorded,  and  the  collection  of  cattle  is  said  to  have 
been  the  finest  seen  at  this  important  fixture. 
Amongst  numerous  exhibits  of  various  implements, 
&c.,  were  the  usual  purveyors  of  roots,  seeds, 
Potatos,  &c.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  staged  enormous 
heaps  of  Mangels,  Turnips,  and  Swedes,  collected 
from  the  fields  of  royal  and  noble  customers,  whilst 
their  famous  disease-resisting  Potatos  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  quantities  of  Sutton’s  Reliance,  Sutton’s 
Windsor  Castle,  Sutton’s  Supreme,  Sutton’s  Ideal, 
The  Sutton  Flourball,  Sutton's  Satisfaction,  Sutton’s 
Triumph,  Sutton’s  Ninety-fold,  Sutton's  Reading 
Russet  and  Sutton’s  Magnum  Bonum.  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.  had  a  grand  display  of 
agricultural  produce,  including  their  Windsor 
Mangel,  Elephant  and  Kangaroo  Swedes,  Snow¬ 
ball,  Magnum  Bonum  and  Goldfinder  Potatos, 
Record  Onion,  &c.  Messrs.  Edward  Webb  &  Sons, 
sustained  their  reputation  by  staging  collections  from 
the  prize  crops  in  their  recent  annual  root  competi¬ 
tion.  The  Potato  “  Motor,”  which  this  firm 
introduced  in  1897,  has  already  become  recognised 
as  one  of  the  best,  whilst  Industry  and  Progress 
suggest  suitable  names  for  two  others.  Messrs. 
Harrison  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Messrs. 
Proctor  &  Ryland,  Mr.  John  K.  King,  Messrs.  Tidier 
&  Sons,  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Mr.  Alex. 
Blatchford,  all  sent  the  usual  fine  samples  of  produce. 
Mr.  A.  Findlay  staged  Potatos,  including  Klondyke, 
British  Queen,  Hibernia,  and  Eighty-fold.  Messrs. 
E.  W.  King  &  Co.  were  up-to-date  with  a  Potato 
called  “The  Sirdar,”  which  was  very  big  and  ugly. 
Mr.  W.  Horne  had  Apples  in  variety,  as  also  bad 
Mr.  B.  Wells.  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown  had  a 
splendidly-coloured  Apple,  called  Bamach  Beauty, 
which  is  said  to  be  good  for  kitchen  or  dessert,  solid, 
juicy,  in  use  from  August  to  April  and  well  worthy 
of  much  more  prominence  than  it  has  yet  attained. 
This  firm  has  already  brought  out  several  of  our  best 
Apples,  Peasgooo's  Nonsuch  being  a  notable 
example. 

-I- - 

CULTURE  OF  THE  PEAR. 

The  Pear  is  one  of  our  best  dessert  fruits,  and  easily 
grown.  The  old  fashioned  mode  of  training  in  the 
horizontal  and  fan  shape  is  now  quite  superseded  by 
the  cordon  system.  Double  the  fruit  may  be 
obtained  from  the  same  space,  and  the  fruit  is  much 
finer.  I  was  much  struck  with  a  wall  of  cordon 
Pears  at  Arundel  Castle,  also  at  Petworth,  Sussex. 
The  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit  like  strings  of 
Onions.  The  trees  were  mostly  all  worked  on  the 
Quince  and  planted  below  the  bud,  and  2  ft.  apart. 
Being  so  planted  they  are  one  mass  of  roots  in  a  dry 
season,  and  will  require  a  good  supply  of  water. 
The  leaders  must  not  be  shortened  until  they  reach 
the  top  of  the  wall.  The  pruning  is  very  simple; 
merely  pinch  back  the  shoots  in  the  first  week  in 
July  and  again  in  September. 

We  have  by  far  too  many  kinds  of  Pears  which  are 
perfectly  useless.  Many  sorts  get  rotten  at  the  core, 
and  a  great  number  are  only  fit  lor  the  kitchen,  such 
as  Dojence  Boussock,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Beurre  Diel,  &c.  The  following  list  I  have 
proved  to  be  all  first-rate  to  keep  up  a  succession  : — 
Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurre 
Hardy,  Beurre  Superfin,  Brockworth  Park,  Con- 
seiller  delaCour,  Emile  d’Heyst,  Hacon’s  Incompar¬ 
able,  Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonce  de  Jersey,  Marie 
Louise,  Passe  Colmar,  Seckle,  William's  Bon 
Chretien,  Olivier  de  Serres,  Princess  (River’s), 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Winter  Nelis,  Easter  Beurre, 
Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Prince  CoDsort,  Passe  Crassane, 
and  Ne  plus  Meuris. 
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When  the  fruits  are  set  they  ought  to  be  judiciously 
thinned.  Another  very  important  point  is  to  gather 
the  fruit  at  two  or  three  different  times,  which  pro¬ 
longs  the  season  of  each  sort.  When  living  at 
Bignor  Park,  Sussex,  I  had  no  proper  fruit  room, 
only  a  loft.  There  happened  to  be  an  old  dairy,  the 
roof  all  covered  over  with  Ivy  ;  I  laid  the  fruit  on  the 
old  marble  slabs. 


I  had  two  fine  trees  of  the  Winter  Nelis,  which, 
being  a  weak  grower,  I  worked  on  the  Pear  stock.  I 
gathered  the  first  fruit  the  first  week  of  November, 
and  the  last  about  the  end  of  that  month.  I  sent  in 
the  first  dish  about  the  end  of  November,  and  the 
last  at  the  end  of  February.  The  fruit  is  of 
medium  size,  handsome,  and  the  most  delicious  of 
any  kind  I  know  for  late  use.  Were  I  confined  to 
one  Pear  I  should  prefer  it,  as  it  never  goes  rotten  at 
the  core  like  most  of  our  kinds.  I  happened  to  leave 
Bignor,  so  was  not  able  to  prove  if  the  good  results 
were  due  to  placing  the  fruit  on  the  marble  slabs, 
which  I  believe  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  numerous 
readers  to  prove  it  by  placing  strong  sheet  glass  or 
thin  slabs  of-slate  on  the  boards  of  the  fruitroom. 

As  s'ewing  Pears  are  much  esteemed,  Catillac, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Doyenne  Boussock,  and 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
meet  all  requirements. —  William  Carmichael,  14,  Pitt 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

- - - — 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  EARLSWOOD 
BEAUTY. 

A  great  number  of  single  varieties  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  have  been  raised  at  one  time  or  another,  but 
relatively  few  of  them  are  cultivated  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  time.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  more  judgment  and  care  is  necessary  in 
selecting  single  Chryranthemums  than  one  would  at 
first  thought  imagine.  Coarseness  in  a  single  variety 
is  condemned  by  most  growers,  and  the  public 
generally.  Really  beautiful  and  refined  forms  secure 
many  admirers  ;  and  where  cut  flowers  are  required 
in  private  establishments,  and  Chrysanthemums  are 
grown  for  their  own  sakes,  choice  single  varieties 
are  cultivated  for  many  years,  though  seldom  seen  in 
public  by  comparison  with  big  Japanese  blooms, 
which  are  the  champions  of  the  show  boards  at 
present. 

Earlswood  Beauty  is  new,  and  the  accompanying 
illustration  prepared  from  a  photograph  taken  at  the 
Chrysanthemum  show  of  the  Ulster  Horticultural 
Society,  Belfast,  in  November  last,  shows  the  regular 
contour  of  the  flowers,  gracefully  poised  on  long 
stems.  The  curvature  of  the  florets  gets  rid  of  that 
formality  which  clings  to  some  of  the  best  of  existing 
orms.  The  florets  are  of  a  beautiful  creamy-white, 


and  the  blooms  (here  much  reduced)  measured  3  in. 
to  4  in.  in  diameter  at  Belfast,  where  they  attracted 
more  attention,  perhaps,  than  any  other  single 
exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  show.  The 
variety  also  appeared  in  grand  form  during  the 
following  week  at  London,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen, 
and  in  all  cases  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  WTells,  Earls¬ 
wood  Nursery,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  Surrey,  Daisy 


Brett,  a  pure  white  sport  from  Earlswood  Beauty, 
was  shown  at  the  same  time  and  places. 

- M»l.  — - - 

SUTTON’S  AMATEUR’S  GUIDE  IN 
HORTICULTURE  FOR  1899. 

Most  opportunely  is  this  Horticultural  Annual 
issued  immediately  on  the  eve  of  the  New  Year,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  general  interest  the 
new  edition  far  surpasses  any  of  its  predecessors. 
No  less  than  355  illustrations,  chiefly  reproductions 
from  photographs,  adorn  its  pages,  and  exceedingly 
beautiful  they  are.  It  is  impossible  to  glance 
through  previous  issues  without  being  impressed 
with  the  progress  achieved  in  the  vegetables  and 
flowers  grown  from  seeds.  Even  the  most  homely 
subjects  afford  convincing  evidence  that  the  art  of 
making  useful  things  beautiful  has  not  been 
neglected.  Years  of  patient  labour  have  enabled 
Messrs.  Sutton  to  introduce  a  series  of  new  varieties 
which  show  a  marked  advance  on  those  formerly 
grown, and  the  superiority  is  frequently  acknowledged 
by  Awards  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  other 
important  societies. 

As  specialists  in  raising  new  varieties  of  Potatos 
the  great  Reading  house  has  won  a  reputation 
altogether  unique.  By  the  introduction  of  robust 
seedlings  the  Potato  trade  of  this  county  has  been 
revolutionise!.  The  weight  of  the  crop  has  been 
augmented,  immunity  from  disease  increased,  and 
the  highest  table  quality  maintained.  At  the  same 
time  the  critical  demands  of  the  show  standard  have 
been  fully  met. 

Striking  changes  have  been  effected  in  the  flowers 
grown  in  beds  and  borders,  and  also  in  those  culti¬ 
vated  with  the  aid  of  glass.  New  and  charming 
types  of  the  most  familiar  garden  plants  have  been 
raised,  affording  great  diversity  of  colour,  with  the 
further  advantages  of  a  free  blooming  habit  and 
long  duration  in  full  beauty.  In  the  culture  of 
nearly  all  flowers  Sutton’s  Amateur’s  Guide  urges 
the  adoption  of  methods  proved  by  experience  to  be 
both  simple  and  economical.  The  finest  biennials 
and  perennials  can  be  grown  as  annuals,  thus  effect¬ 
ing  a  considerable  saving  in  labour,  glass  and  the 
cost  of  fuel.  Our  readers  will  find  full  details  in 
the  publication  under  notice,  which  is  crowded  with 
information  conveyed  in  clear  and  lucid  language 
free  from  troublesome  technicalities. 

Children  are  all  born  gardeners,  and  a  special  page 


(p.  164)  is  devoted  to  their  requirements.  The  col¬ 
lections  of  seeds  prepared  expressly  for  their  use 
should  be  a  source  of  joy  to  thousands  of  young 
people,  and  will  no  doubt  afford  almost  as  much 
pleasure  to  the  parents.  It  is  well  known  that  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  has  manifested  so  warm  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  horticultural  pursuits  of  the  Royal  children 
as  to  keep  the  plots  and  implements  in  perfect  order 
to  the  present  time.  On  p.  86  tools  are  offered  for 
the  use  of  ladies,  and  also  a  suitable  set  for  children, 
comprising  a  hoe,  rake,  spade,  and  fork,  which  may 
be  taken  for  granted  as  the  simple  essentials  to  gar¬ 
dening  after  ground  and  seeds  have  been  secured. 

Floral  novelties  for  1899  are  recorded  and  de¬ 
scribed  on  pp.  88  and  89,  and  include  a  number  of 
ornamental  and  interesting  subjects  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  always  on  the  outlook  for 
some  new  thing  to  add  to  their  collections  by  way  of 
supplementing  existing  forms  or  colours,  or  import¬ 
ing  a  fresh  feature  to  their  gardens.  The  greater 
number  of  novelties  consist  of  new  varieties  of 
florists’  flowers  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  but 
Browallia  speciosa  major,  Nicotiana  sylvestris,  Kud- 
beckia  Golden  Sunset,  Sunflower  Stella,  Hibiscus 
Manihot,  and  Leptosyne  Stillmani  furnish  something 
both  for  the  conservatory  and  the  open  garden. 
Hibiscus  Manihot  is  a  striking  subject  for  conserva¬ 
tory  decoration  in  pots,  the  yellow  flowers  being  of 
enormous  size,  and  freely  produced. 

- -  »l« - 

FAIRFIELD,  ABERDEEN. 

Fairfield,  the  residence  of  Alex.  O.  Gill,  Esq.,  is 
beautifully  situated,  not  far  from  the  Dee,  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  same. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  Alexander 
Grigor,  we  took  a  glance  at  the  contents  of  the 
houses,  as  we  hurried  from  one  to  the  other  during 
a  very  stormy  day  at  the  end  of  last  month. 

A  span-roofed  house,  the  first  we  entered,  con¬ 
tained  Chrysanthemums  grown  for  conservatory 
decoration  and  cut  flowers.  Annie  HoldeD,  a  yellow 
sport  from  Mary  Anderson,  possesses  all  the  fine 
qualities  that  recommend  the  latter,  while  charm¬ 
ingly  distinct  in  colour,  dwarf  and  bushy.  Very 
highly  coloured  were  the  flowers  of  Charles  Davis, 
Viviand  Morel,  and  others  that  often  come  pale  from 
the  early  buds.  Lady  Brooks  was  a  creamy-yellow, 
sweet-scented,  semi-double  variety,  flowering  .freely 
in  bush  form. 

Though  late  in  the  season,  Tomatos  formed  the 
feature  of  another  house,  and  still  carried  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  in  the  process  of  ripening.  They  were 
planted  out  and  trained  to  wires.  The  varieties 
included  Perfection,  Golden  Jubilee,  and  Sutton’s 
A  1,  each  sort  giving  abundant  satisfaction. 

Seeing  that  Mr.  Grigor  is  a  regular  exhibitor  at 
both  the  Aberdeen  flower  shows,  it  was  inevitable 
that  we  should  find  Chrysanthemums  well  repre¬ 
sented  ;  nor  were  the  houses  left  in  disorder,  although 
the  Chrysanthemum  show  was  being  held  during  our 
visit  here.  The  climate  is  suitable  for  prolonging  the 
display  till  a  very  late  period  ;  and  W.  H.  Lincoln 
was  still  in  the  small  bud  state.  Single  varieties 
were  an  interesting  feature  of  another  house,  all  of  this 
section  being  grown  in  the  bush  form  for  decorative 
work  and  cut  flowers.  Irene,  Mary  Anderson  and 
Purity  are  single  white  varieties  that  would  take  a 
lot  of  beating  in  their  section.  The  maroon-crimson 
rays  of  Annie  Tweed,  and  the  large  rosy  flowers  of 
Emily  Wells  also  supply  great  quantities  of  blossom, 
for  they  are  very  floriferous  single  varieties,  the 
latter  resembling  Miss  Rose,  but  having  larger  and 
darker  flowers. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  brightest  season  for  Orchids, 
yet  we  noted  a  fine  variety  of  Oncidium  Forbesi, 
and  finely  blotched  varieties  of  Oncidium  tigrinum, 
Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  aod  O.  maculatum  in 
bloom  or  just  commencing.  The  gardener  is  also 
very  successful  with  Oncidium  macranthum,  which 
does  well  every  year.  Last  year  it  developed  a 
climbing  flower  stem  32  ft.  in  length.  This  may  be 
the  case  again  in  spring,  for  a  strong  spike  is  makiog 
vigorous  and  rapid  growth,  which  will  continue 
lengthening  during  the  greater  part  of  winter. 

The  conservatory  was  filled  with  a  mixed  assemb¬ 
lage  of  various  subjects  in  bloom,  including  Orchids. 
Cattleya  labiata  exhibited  a  considerable  amount  of 
variety,  but  a  choice  one  excelled  all  the  rest  by 
reason  of  its  dark  crimson-purple  and  large,  well 
formed  lip.  Odontoglossum  harryanum  kept  the 
Cattleyas  company.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
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and  Campanula  pyramidalis  alba  were  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  inevitable  Chrysanthemums,  which 
occupied  the  high  central  staging.  Ewen  Cameron 
is  a  popular  single  variety  of  excellent  dwarf  habit, 
producing  a  great  quantity  of  large  white  flowers. 
Chrysanthemum  Maggie  Blenkiron  is  a  golden- 
bronze  variety  on  which  a  brilliant  crimson  sport 
has  made  its  appearance,  and  will  be  propagated  to 
fix  it  as  a  new  variety. 

The  stove  contains  fine  plants  of  the  variegated 
Pineapple,  richly  coloured,  large  and  well  grown 
plants  of  Maranta  sanderiana,  Anthurium  crystalli- 
num,  Crotons,  and  other  fine  foliage  subjects.  Alla- 
manda  Hendersonii  covers  a  large  part  of  the  roof 
and  flowers  for  nine  out  of  the  twelve  months  of  the 
year.  Orchids  take  their  place  here,  and  include 
Saccolabium  giganteum  in  baskets  suspended  from 
the  roof  and  already  showing  for  flower.  Dendro- 
bium  Phalaenopsis  schroderianum  and  Cypripedh;m 
Morganiae  in  bloom  show  that  the  gardener  under¬ 
stands  them.  The  latter  carried  three  large  and 
fully  expanded  blooms  on  a  scape. 

-g— 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


By  the  Editor. 


Autumn  flowering  Dendrobium  nobile. — Mr. 
Geo.  Russell,  The  Gardens,  Redlands,  Glasgow, 
sends  us  some  trusses  of  a  variety  of  Dendro¬ 
bium  nobile  which  appears  to  flower  regularly 
in  autumn,  as  it  was  mentioned  in  our  pages 
in  a  report  of  The  Gardens,  Williamswood, 
Kennishead,  Glasgow,  last  year.  Mr.  Harry 
Reid,  the  gardener  there,  sent  them  to  Mr. 
Russell  to  show  how  regularly  the  variety  flowers  in 
autumn  without  having  been  subjected  to  forcing 
in  any  way.  The  collection  of  Orchids  at  Williams¬ 
wood  is  both  extensive  and  fine.  With  that  above- 
mentioned  and  other  varieties  of  D.  nobile,  Mr.  Reid 
is  able  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  flowers  till  June, 
thus  covering  a  period  of  eight  out  of  twelve  months 
in  the  year  with  one  species  alone.  The  atmosphere 
at  Williamswood  is  much  clearer  than  that  at  Red¬ 
lands, not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Kelvin,  and  quite 
within  the  radius  of  the  smoke  clouds  of  Glasgow,  so 
that  Mr.  Russell  of  the  latter  establishment  has  no 
desire  to  see  his  plants  of  D.  nobile  in  bloom  till  the 
month  of  March. 


PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  two 
undermentioned  Chrysanthemums  by  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
on  the  6th  inst. : — 

Red  L.  Canning. — That  fine  late  white  variety 
L.  Canning  is  well  known,  and  the  form  under  notice 
has  been  named  Red  L.  Canning  owing  to  its  simi¬ 
larity  of  growth  and  habit.  The  flowers,  however, 
are  stiffer,  and  not  nearly  so  fine,  or  so  freely  pro¬ 
duced.  The  colour  may  be  described  as  dull  bronzy- 
red.  For  late  work  the  variety  should  prove  useful. 
Mr.  A.  Felgate,  Kersham,  Surrey. 

Madame  R.  Cadbury. — This  is  one  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  the  season,  and  if  it  preserves  its  late- 
flowering  character  it  will  have  nothing  to  touch  it 
on  the  show-board  at  the  December  shows.  The 
blooms  are  pure  white,  and  both  in  size  and  build 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  earlier  variety,  Emily 
Silsbury,  but  the  tips  of  the  florets  are  more 
upturned,  and  the  florets  themselves  are  broader  and 
more  massive  than  in  the  latter  variety.  It  is  claimed 
also  for  Madame  R.  Cadbury  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  grow  than  Emily  Silsbury.  Mr.  H.  Weeks, 
gardener  to  Lady  Byron,  Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby. 

- - -~«®» - 

TUB  Drclilfl  Brower’s  Calendar. 


East  India  House- — The  Phalaenopses  promise  to 
make  a  grand  display  early  in  the  new  year,  should 
the  weather  continue  favourable.  The  spikes  are  not 
only  plentiful,  but  are  exceptionally  strong,  so  much 
so  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  relieve  some  of  the 
smaller  plants  by  removing  one  or  two  of  the 


branches ;  the  remaining  flowers  will  be  all  the 
better  for  it,  as  well  as  the  plants. 

The  temperature  of  this  division  should  be  kept  as 
even  as  possible,  and  should  not  go  below  65°,  any 
undue  fluctuations  being  the  chief  cause  of  failure 
with  this  beautiful  family.  Ventilate  judiciously, 
admitting  air  in  small  quantities  by  means  of  the 
openings  close  to  the  hot-water  pipes,  so  that  it  may 
become  warm  before  reaching  the  plants.  Do  what 
watering  is  necessary  in  the  morning,  so  that  by 
night  the  house  may  become  moderately  dry. 

Insects. — During  the  winter  months  there  is 
always  a  danger  of  insect  pests,  to  which  almost  all 
Orchids  are  heirs, increasing  rapidly, if  not  well  looked 
after,  thrips,  perhaps,  being  the  most  troublesome. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when  hard  forcing  has  to 
be  resorted  to.  They  attack  the  undersides  of  the 
Phalaenopsis  leaves,  and  will  soon  do  a  lot  of 
damage.  The  X  L  All  vaporising  Fumigator,  how¬ 
ever,  does  its  work  so  well  that  a  thrippy  leaf  now 
is  quite  a  rarity  where  the  insecticide  is  used. 

Cockroaches. — This  is  another  dangerous  enemy 
the  gardener  has  to  contend  with,  and  is  not  so  easily 
got  rid  of.  The  stoke  hole  is  a  happy  hunting 
ground  for  them,  and  as  the  warm  division  is  nearest 
to  it,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  iheir  getting  into 
the  houses.  We  have  used  all  kinds  of  preparations, 
but  must  give  preference  to  Penny’s  Magic  Beetle 
Paste.  Put  a  little  about  on  squares  of  glass,  which 
are  provided  with  each  pot,  and  place  some  pans  of 
water  about  for  them  to  drink  after  eating  the 
paste.  You  will  find  them  all  cleared  off  in  a  very 
short  time. 

White  Scale. — This  is  a  troublesome  customer, 
which  generally  attacks  plants  that  are  weakly. 
As  yet  we  have  not  found  any  other  means  of  getting 
rid  of  them  than  the  old  method  of  sponging  with 
soft  soap  and  water.  There  are,  I  know,  stronger 
preparations,  but  for  Orchids  we  fight  shy  of  them, 
and  are,  at  least  in  this  respect,  content  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  old  fashioned. 

Brown  Scale. — This  is  much  easier  to  deal  with, 
because  it  does  not  get  down  into  the  close-fitting 
bracts,  as  does  the  white  kind.  Its  presence  is  soon 
discerned  by  the  glossy  and  sticky  substance  on  the 
foliage  immediately  underneath,  which  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remove  than  the  scale  itself. 

As  there  is  a  general  suspension  of  potting  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  winter  months,  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  eradication  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
pests,  for  there  are  not  many  of  us  that  can  boast  of  a 
collection  absolutely  free  from  insects  of  some  kind 
or  other. — C. 


TIE  PUNT  HOUSES. 


Pits  and  Frames. 

This  department  has  a  very  vital  influence  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  conservatory  and  the  other  show 
houses,  and  at  no  season  of  the  year  is  there  stagna¬ 
tion  as  far  as  work  is  concerned.  Just  now  the 
forcing  of  the  numerous  subjects  that  are  required 
for  furnishing  purposes  is  occupying  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  for  things  move  very  slowly  just  now,  and 
the  gardener  has  to  calculate  very  closely  the  time 
required  for  the  various  subjects  concerned. 

Owing  to  the  continued  mildness  of  the  weather 
many  subjects  are  still  in  unheated  pits  and  frames 
that  are  usually  ere  this  consigned  to  safer  quarters. 
A  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  upon  these,  and 
the  frames  in  which  they  are  housed  warmly 
covered  up  whenever  there  is  the  least  sign  of  frost. 

Bedding  Plants. — Give  plenty  of  air  to  these, 
and  be  very  careful  with  the  watering-can.  The 
soil  may  appear  to  be  quite  dry,  but  this  will  not 
matter ;  it  is  far  better  for  it  to  be  thus  than  wet, 
for  the  roots  are  not  very  active  just  now,  and  stag¬ 
nant  soil  means  rotten  roots,  Give  as  much  atten¬ 
tion  as  time  will  permit  to  the  picking  off  of  dead 
leaves  and  the  removal  of  youDg  flower  buds,  but 
special  care  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  cuttings  to 
see  that  they  are  not  so  clumsily  handled  as  to 
loosen  their  hold  of  the  soil.  Such  delicately-con- 
stitutioned  zonal  Pelargoniums  as  Robert  Fish, 
Creed's  Seedling,  Mr.  Henry  Cox,  Mrs.  Pollock, 
and  Crystal  Palace  Gem  should  be  removed  to  a 
warm  pit,  for  they  need  a  little  heat  to  keep  them 
growing  through  the  winter.  If  left  in  a  cold, damp  pit 


or  frame  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  sure  to  be  heavy, 
and  some  little  trouble  may  be  occasioned  in  working 
up  a  big  enough  stock  by  planting-out  time. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  process  of  getting  in  the 
cuttings  is  now  one  of  the  most  engrossing.  The 
year  has  been  prolific  of  novelties,  which  the  ardent 
Chrysanthemiste  will  have  a  try  to  squeeze  into  the 
collection.  This  means  one  of  three  things — the 
collection  must  be  increased,  some  old  varieties 
must  be  discarded  to  make  room  for  the  new,  or 
fewer  plants  of  certain  sorts  must  be  grown.  In 
most  gardens  the  collections  have  already  reached 
their  limit  with  regard  to  size,  and  it  is  questionable 
policy  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  well-proven  and 
valuable  sorts  for  novelties  of  whose  behaviour  little 
is  known.  It  means,  therefore,  that  the  list  of  varie¬ 
ties  must  be  looked  over  and  pruned  very  carefully, 
the  less  useful  sorts  being  sent  to  the  rubbish  heap. 

The  striking  of  the  cuttings  is  not  as  a  rule  a 
difficult  matter.  The  most  successful  method  is  to 
strike  in  a  cool  house,  and  not  in  heat  as  formerly. 
A  capital  plan  is  to  place  a  number  of  headlights, 
like  those  used  for  covering  Cauliflowers,  on  the 
stage  in  a  greenhouse,  standing  these  on  boards  or 
slates,  and  putting  in  a  layer  of  about  4  in.  of  fine 
coal  ashes  for  plunging  purposes.  The  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  singly  in  sandy  soil  in  small 
thumb  pots,  the  pots  being  plunged  to  the  rims  in 
the  ashes.  Keep  the  frames  quite  close  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  admit  a  little  air,  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  it  as  the  cuttings  can  stand  it.  Be  careful  not 
to  over-water,  and  remove  instantly  any  cuttings 
that  show  signs  of  damping.  CuttiDgs  treated  like 
this  invariably  do  better  than  those  struck  in  heat, 
for  they  make  sturdier,  closer-jointed  plants.  A  list 
of  varieties  grown  and  the  number  of  cuttings  of 
each  sort  inserted  should  be  kept,  so  that  it  can  be 
told  at  a  glance  how  matters  stand  with  regard  to 
any  particular  variety. 

Mignonette. — Plants  that  were  potted  up  about 
the  middle  of  November  into  10-inch  pots  in  order  to 
make  specimen  bush  plants  must  still  have  all  the 
flowers  picked  off  them  as  fast  as  they  make  their 
appearance.  The  [plants  that  have  resulted  from 
seed  sown  in  32's  and  48’s  in  September  as  a  suc¬ 
cession  to  that  sown  about  the  middle  of  August, 
should  now  be  finally  thinned  down  to  three  to  a  pot 
if  this  has  not  already  been  done.  They  do  not 
require  to  be  coddled,  but  should  be  allowed  to  come 
along  quite  naturally.  A  cold  frame  will  suit  them 
well  enough,  whilst  the  specimen  plants  will  do 
better  in  a  gentle  heat,  such  as  that  afforded  by  a 
vinery  just  started. 

The  Forcing  Houses  are  the  centre  of  activity, 
for  here  relays  of  Lilac,  Staphyleas,  Deutzias, 
Spiraeas,  Azaleas,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  Dutch 
bulbs  of  all  descriptions  must  constantly  be  brought, 
the  plants  that  have  commenced  to  open  their  flower 
being  taken  off  to  the  conservatory,  after  the  neces¬ 
sary  staking  and  tying  have  been  done.  As  a  rule 
about  ten  days  should  elapse  between  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  heat  of  each  batch  of  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips. 

The  frozen  crowns  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  will  be 
found  to  force  more  expeditiously  than  those  which 
have  not  been  subjected  to  the  experience.  Where 
table  decoration  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
gardener’s  tasks  it  will  be  well  to  take  advantage  of 
the  grand  decorative  qualities  of  the  "  Lily  ”  in  other 
ways  than  simply  growing  the  crowns  on  in  ordinary 
pots  Fancy  wire  cages  and  baskets  are  easily  ob¬ 
tained.  By  lining  these  with  moss  and  filling  them 
with  cocoanut  fibre  refuse  to  receive  the  crown  some 
very  handsome  and  comparatively  uncommon 
objects  may  be  obtained,  for  no  matter  at  what  angle 
the  crowns  are  put  in  they  will  flower  and  produce  a 
fine  effect. 

Cyclamen  and  Primulas  that  are  now  throwing 
up  their  flowers  freely  will  benefit  by  occasional  sup¬ 
plies  of  weak  liquid  manure,  but  heavy  feeding 
should  not  be  attempted,  for  providing  fairly  rich  soil 
was  used  for  potting  the  plants  should  yet  have  good 
store  of  food  from  which  to  draw. 

Violets. — The  plants  in  the  frames  should  be 
aired  freely  whenever  the  thermometer  is  above 
freezing  point.  If  the  day  be  wet  the  lights  should 
be  blocked  up  at  the  back,  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  keep 
the  plants  coddled  up  on  the  pretence  of  excluding 
the  wet.  Plants  in  32  pots  may  be  given  a  gentle 
heat,  but  the  stimulus  should  not  be  too  strong  other¬ 
wise  the  buds  will  drop.  A  night  temperature  of 
from  48°  to  50°  will  be  the  maximum. — A.  S.  G. 
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||ints  for  ^mateurs. 


Bulbs  in  the  Plunging  Beds.— Generally  speaking, 
it  takes  about  six  weeks'  seclusion  in  the  plunging 
beds  to  induce  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  &c.,  to 
make  strong  root  action.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
period  the  activity  of  the  roots  causes  the  young 
leaves  and  incipient  flower  spike  to  push  away  at  the 
top,  and  when  this  takes  place  it  is  about  time  that 
the  bulbs  were  taken  out  to  the  light  of  day.  If  left 
in  too  long  the  young  leaves  become  unduly 
weakened,  and  the  plants  receive  a  check,  the  flowers 
receiving  proportionate  injury. 

At  one  time  it  used  to  be  a  common  occurrence  to 
see  the  bulbs  covered  with  ashes,  nothing  being  done 
to  prevent  these  ashes  from  having  direct  contact 
with  the  bulbs.  The  result  was  that  the  pushing 
young  leaves  were  not  only  injured  by  abrasion 
against  the  cinders  but  the  sulphurous  fumes  that  are 
present  to  some  extent  in  both  coal  and  coke  ashes, 
did  the  tender  foliage  considerable  harm.  Nowa¬ 
days  people  are  getting  wiser,  and  the  careful  gar¬ 
dener,  be  he  professional  or  amateur,  covers  the 
bulbs  with  an  empty  pot,  or  adopts  some  other  con¬ 
trivance  to  prevent  the  ashes  from  coming  into 
direct  contact  with  the  young  leaves. 

Where  steps  of  this  kind  have  been  taken  it  be¬ 
comes  an  easy  matter  to  lift  the  bulbs  out  of  the 
plunging  beds.  This  should,  therefore,  be  done 
without  delay,  and  the  plants  transferred  to  some 
place  where  they  will  be  safe  from  frost,  and  whence 
they  can  be  taken  and  placed  in  heat  as  they  are 
required.  The  best  place  of  all  is  a  cold  frame,  for 
in  such  a  position  they  will  have  plenty  of  light, 
wili  be  close  to  the  glass,  and  will  not  be  unduly 
hurried  along.  In  order  to  spread  the  flowering 
season  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible  it  is 
Decessary  to  retard  the  bulk  of  the  plants,  only  tak¬ 
ing  out  and  placing  in  heat  sufficiently  large  batches 
to  give  a  fair  amount  of  bloom,  these  batches  being 
taken  into  heat  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days,  according  to  the  advancement  of  the  season. 
Just  now  growth  is  naturally  very  much  slower  than 
it  is  in  February  and  March,  and  thus  a  longer  time 
must  be  allowed  in  order  to  obtain  results. 

For  a  few  days  after  the  bulbs  are  taken  out  of  the 
plunging  beds  they  will  need  to  be  very  carefully 
treated.  First  of  all  they  will  not  stand  beiog  sud¬ 
denly  taken  from  complete  darkness  to  bright  day¬ 
light,  hence  they  must  be  gradually  inured  to  the 
light,  and  shaded  a  little  until  the  yellow  leaves  be¬ 
gin  to  develop  their  normal  green.  Water  is  the 
next  consideration.  The  plants  will  not  need  a  great 
deal,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry. 
No  manure  of  any  kind  must  be  given.  Keep  the 
frame  rather  close  for  a  day  cr  two  after  the  shift, 
but  subsequently  give  plenty  of  air  whenever  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  a  few  degrees  above  freezing  point. 

Should  severe  frost  threaten  it  will  be  wise  to 
move  the  plants  into  the  greenhouse  or  a  cool  pit, 
where  they  will  be  safer  from  the  frost,  and  enabled 
to  move  steadily  along. 

Freesias. — The  present  is  rather  a  critical  time 
with  these  handsome,  bulbous  subjects.  Not  a  few 
people  make  the  mistake  of  putting  them  in  too  arid 
an  atmosphere,  brought  about  by  the  high  tempera¬ 
ture  given  to  induce  early  blooming.  The  result  of 
this  is  to  be  seen  in  weakened  plants  with  yellow, 
sickly  looking  leaves.  Green  fly  also  puts  in  an 
appearance  and  helps  to  still  further  enfeeble  the 
poor  plants,  and  they  throw  only  poor  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  looking  flowers.  This  may  be  all  avoided  if 
ordinary  care  is  taken.  The  temperature  of  a  warm 
greenhouse  will  suit  Freesias  very  nicely,  and  if 
3pace  can  be  found  for  them  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass  so  much  the  better.  Up  to  <he  present  time 
clear  water  has  been  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the 
plants  going,  but  as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  begin 
to  appear,  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given 
once  a  week  with  advantage.  Staking  should  be 
done  before  growth  gets  too  far  advanced.  The 
best  plan  to  give  the  requisite  support  is  to  insert 
several  neat  stakes  in  a  circle  round  the  rim  of  the 
the  pot  inside,  and  pass  round  these  stakes  a  light 
strand  or  two  of  raffi3.  Seeing  how  easily  nice 
plants  may  be  spoiled  in  appearance  by  clumsy  stak¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  time  and  trouble  well  spent  to  do  the 
thing  neatly. 

Cinerarias. — As  long  as  the  weather  keeps  mild 


these  plants  are  better  out  in  the  cold  frames,  for 
they  like  the  cool,  moist  bottom  of  ashes  upon 
which  they  are  standing,  and  always  do  much  better 
upon  it  than  when  stood  on  dry,  wooden  racks  in 
the  greenhouse.  The  great  enemy  that  has  to  be 
carefully  watched  just  now,  literally  night  and  day, 
is  slugs.  These  are  very  fond  of  the  juicy  Cineraria 
leaves.  One  slug  in  a  pit  will  do  a  lot  of  damage, 
and  the  little  pests  are  usually  so  small  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  them.  They  are  chiefly  night 
feeders,  and  in  order  to  catch  them  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  look  over  the  plants  by  lamp-light. 
Lettuce  leaves  form  capital  traps,  and  if  a  few  of 
them  are  laid  about  the  floor  of  the  fame  and 
looked  over  occasionally  the  Cineraria  should  be 
safe,  as  far  as  slugs  are  concerned.  See  that  the 
plants  are  given  plenty  of  room,  so  that  the  air  can 
pass  in  between  them.  Ventilate  freely  on  mild 
days,  but  do  not  allow  rain  to  enter,  or  damp  will 
prove  troublesome. 

Francoa  ramosa. — The  treatment  of  the  Bridal 
Wreath  plant  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Cineraria, 
and  especially  at  this  part  of  the  year.  They  do 
better,  however,  when  their  root  run  is  more  confined 
than  that  of  the  Cineraria,  for  a  48-sized  pot  is  quite 
roomy  enough  for  quite  a  large  plant.  Where  com¬ 
paratively  small  pots  have  thus  wisely  been  used,  an 
occasional  dose  of  weak  farmyard  manure  will  be  of 
service,  but  anything  like  heavy  feeding  must  be 
avoided  for  the  present.  The  Francoas  and  the 
Cinerarias  may  be  grown  side  by  side  in  the  same 
frame  and  both  will  do  well. 

Richardias  Lifted  from  the  Open  Ground  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  have  now  got  over  their  shifting 
and  have  begun  to  make  fresh  roots.  Some  of  the 
strongest  of  them  are  developing  their  flowers, as  may 
be  ascertained  by  feeling  the  pseudo-stems  caused  by 
the  sheathing  petioles  or  stalks  of  the  leaves — those 
that  are  going  to  flower  the  soonest  will  be  the  fullest 
arid  plumpest  to  the  touch.  These  should  be  picked 
out  and  placed  in  a  warm  house,  say,  one  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  not  less  than  55°  Fahr.  The  stimulus  of 
the  higher  temperature  will  work  wonders  in  pushing 
the  flowers  along.  The  only  disadvantage  that 
attaches  to  the  planting  out  and  autumn  lifting  sys¬ 
tem  as  applied  to  Richardias,  is  that  the  plants  can¬ 
not  often  be  depended  upon  to  produce  early  flowers. 
Now  the  value  of  a  few  Arums  at  Christmas  time  and 
the  New  Year  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  well 
worth  while  making  special  effort  to  gratify  the 
ladies  of  the  household  in  this  respect.  The  best  way 
to  do  this  is  to  pot  up  a  number  of  plants  about  the  end 
of  June,  after  they  have  had  a  rest  from  their  previous 
season's  exertions.  These  pot  plants  do  not  make 
such  vigorous  growth  as  their  relatives  that  are 
out  in  the  open  ground,  but  they  throw  flowers 
rather  sooner. 

Azalea  Deutsche  Perle. — For  early  forcing  there 
is  nothing  to  touch  this  variety,  either  amongst  the 
white  or  the  coloured  flowers.  If  two  or  three 
plants  have  not  been  placed  in  heat  it  should  not  be 
longer  delayed.  Do  not  give  too  high  a  temperature 
at  the  commencement,  otherwise  the  buds  will  drop, 
and  the  crop  of  flowers  will  be  spoilt.  A  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  50°  to  550  Fahr.,  with  a  5°  rise 
during  the  day,  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  them  i 
that  is,  the  temperature  of  a  house  that  is  being  used 
for  forcing  Deutzias,  Richardias,  Lilacs,  Dicentras, 
and  other  similar  subjects.  Keep  the  syringe 
vigorously  at  work  amongst  the  plants,  using  tepid, 
soft  water. 

Chrysanthemums.— After  all  the  flurry  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  last  few  weeks  the  end  has  come  at  last, 
for  with  the  exception  of  the  very  late  varieties  the 
plants  are  all  out  of  bloom.  They  should  therefore 
be  cut  down  at  once,  and  all  the  rubbish  burnt 
straight  away,  and  not  simply  carted  to  the  rubbish 
heap  and  allowed  to  lie  there  for  months.  If  this 
immediate  burning  of  rubbish  is  practised,  it  will  go 
a  great  way  towards  clearing  out  any  spores  of  rust 
that  may  be  present.  Cuttings  will  be  thrown  up  in 
plenty  from  the  stools,  and  so  it  will  be  well  to  put 
the  old  plants  in  a  place  where  they  can  be  readily  got 
at  when  it  is  desired  to  secure  these  cuttings. 

Gladioli  that  were  lifted  from  the  open  ground  last 
month,  and  were  placed  in  boxes,  and  the  corms 
covered  with  sand  in  order  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
finish  the  ripening-off  process  leisurely,  should  now 
be  looked  over,  and  the  old  stems  cut  away  from 
them,  after  which  the  corms  may  be  packed  up  in  a 
little  dry  sand  and  stowed  away  in  some  frost-proof 
place  for  the  winter.— Rex. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Early  Culinary  Apples  for  Market. — C.  G. :  Such 
varieties  as  Potts’  Seedling,  Lord  Suffield,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  and  Early  River's 
are  all  good  kitchen  Apples,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
market  the  produce  directly  it  is  gathered  from  the 
tree.  The  expense  of  storage  is  hereby  saved,  and 
this  is  an  item  of  some  moment,  but  the  real 
cause  of  immediate  marketing  being  necessary  is 
that  these  Apples  are  so  soft  that  they  will  not  keep  for 
any  length  of  time,  for  even  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
which  is  the  latest  of  the  five  varieties  named,  can- 
Dot  be  kept  long  after  the  expiration  of  October  in  an 
ordinary  year.  This  5  ear  the  season  was  fully  two 
or  three  weeks  later  than  usual. 

Potting  Chinese  Primulas. — Amateur ;  We  should 
not  advise  you  to  pot  up  the  plants  now,  seeing  that 
the  season  has  so  far  advanced.  A  large  60-sized 
pot  will  hold  a  very  nice  plant,  andjwe  think  you 
would  do  better  to  leave  your  plants  in  the  pots  they 
now  are  rather  than  to  risk  them  by  giving  them  a 
shift  into  a  larger  size.  Primulas,  like  many  other 
things,  do  very  well  in  small  pots,  and  flower  with 
great  freedom,  although  the  individual  blooms  may 
not  be  so  fine  as  those  on  the  larger  plants.  For  decor¬ 
ative  purposes  you  will  find  that  the  smaller  plants 
will  be  fully  as  useful  as  the  larger  ones,  and  there 
are  some  purposes,  such  as  the  filling  of  small  orna¬ 
mental  vases,  for  which  they  will  be  more  useful. 


Is  Ficus  repens  hardy  ?— L.  Colville :  The  pretty 
Ficus  repens,  or  to  give  it  its  correct  name,  F. 
pumila,  is  usually  grown  in  warm  houses,  where  it 
luxuriates  in  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  both  at  the 
roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  In  positions  where  it 
can  obtain  these  conditions  it  grows  with  such 
vigour  that  it  usua'ly  gets  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
tnuse,  and  it  is  not  infrequently  to  be  seen  flourish¬ 
ing  on  the  wall  outside.  Several  walls  partly 
covered  with  it  have  come  under  our  notice  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  most  cases,  unless  the  winter  be 
very  severe,  the  protection  of  the  wall  is  sufficient. 
The  plant  may,  therefore,  be  called  half-hardy  for 
England  generally,  although  in  the  mild  south¬ 
western  counties  it  is  probably  very  nearly  hardy. 

Smilax.—  A.  J.  O.  :  The  plant  popularly  known  as 
Smilax,  and  usually  to  be  met  with  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,  is 
correctly  Asparagus  medeoloides.  It  may  be  grown 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  but  it  loves  a  little  heat,  and 
always  thrives  best  where  it  can  obtain  it.  You 
made  a  mistak  e  in  training  it  to  wires,  for  it  is  quite 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  untwine  the  growths  from  the 
wires.  Strings  should  have  been  used,  and  then 
when  sprays  were  wanted  for  decorative  purposes, 
the  strings  could  have  been  cut  with  the  spray,  and 
allowed  to  remain  attached  to  it.  This  system  is 
followed  by  those  who  grow  for  market. 


Forcing  Rhubarb. — M.  R. :  If  your  cellar  has  a 
temperature  of  about  50°  Fahr.  you  could  force 
Rhubarb  in  it  easily,  although  growth  would  natur¬ 
ally  be  slower  than  it  is  when  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  is  given.  All  you  need  do  is  to  put  a  layer  of 
soil  2  in.  or  3  in.  deep  upon  the  flcor,  lift  the  roots 
from  the  open,  and  stand  them  upon  it,  packing 
them  quite  close  together,  and  sprinkling  a  little 
light  soil  over — just  enough  to  cover  the  roots.  If 
the  cellar  is  not  quite  dark  you  may  cover  the  plants 
with  an  old  mat  or  carpet  to  exclude  the  light,  for  it 
is  this  exclusion  of  light  that  leads  to  the  excessive 
development  of  the  leaf  stem,  which,  being  the  part 
that  is  in  request,  is  just  what  is  wanted.  Sprinkle 
the  roots  occasionally  with  tepid  water.  It  will 
take  at  least  four  or  five  weeks  before  there  will  be 
any  Rhubarb  fit  to  pull. 


Aucuba  japonica .—Question  :  There  are  male  and 
female  plants  of  Aucuba  japonica,  and  from  what 
you  say,  your  plant  is  a  male,  and  will  naturally  pro¬ 
duce  no  berries  either  this  year  or  at  any  other  time. 
If  you  want  a  berried  plant  you  must  apply  to  a 
respectable  nurseryman.  You  may  occasionally  get 
what  you  want  from  the  peripatetic  plant  seller,  but 
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more  often  disappointment  follows,  as  in  your  own 
case. 

Watering  a  Peach  Border. — C.  Gordon ;  Naturally 
the  Peach  border  will  require  much  less  water  now 
than  it  did  during  the  period  when  the  trees  were  in 
full  growth,  and  drawing  heavily  upon  the  moisture 
in  the  soil.  Borders  keep  damp  for  a  long  time  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  very  little  moisture  being  lost 
Other  than  that  taken  away  by  evaporation.  You 
must  not  take  this  to  mean,  however,  that  the  soil  is 
to  be  allowed  to  get  quite  dry,  for  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  delicate  root  fibrils  would  suffer.  On 
the  other  hand  if  you  gave  the  trees  a  good  watering 
when  about  half  the  leaves  had  fallen  there  will  be 
no  need  to  give  any  more  until  the  spring. 

- *1— - 

LANDSCAPE  EFFECT. 

Visitors  to  the  shows  of  the  Ulster  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Belfast,  frequently  have  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  handiwork  of  Mr.  C.  McKimm,  cura¬ 
tor  and  superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  Park 
of  that  town.  Mr.  McKimm  has,  for  the  sixth  time, 
so  arranged  an  extensive  and  elaborate  group  so  as 


the  vicinity  of  the  water.  Anthuriums,  Crotons,  and 
Ferns  also  furnished  some  handsome  bits  of  colour 
contrast,  the  green  foliage  acting  as  a  foil  to  the  in¬ 
tense  colours  of  the  Crotons.  Besides  the  lake,  cas¬ 
cade,  and  rocks,  there  were  wooden  bridges  over  a 
running  brooklet,  and  wild  fowls  were  represented,  so 
as  to  complete  the  semblance  to  a  quiet  and  secluded 
scene. 

The  whole  assemblage  of  plants  and  structures 
covered  an  area  of  ioo  ft.  by  50  ft. ,  and  the  entire 
planting  was  carried  out  in  one  day,  namely  on  the 
Monday  before  the  show,  which  opened  on  Tuesday, 
and  continued  next  day.  Altogether  the  exhibit  was 
unique,  and  attracting,  as  it  did,  a  great  amount  of 
public  attention,  Mr.  McKimm  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  the  general  excellence  of  his  work. 


MESSRS.  STANLEY-MOBBS  AND 
ASHTON,  SOUTHGATE. 

Great  has  been  the  admiration  of  Orchid  growers 
with  the  lovely  forms  of  Laelia  pumila  and  its 
varieties,  recently  exhibited  by  this  firm.  Numerous 
forms  carried  fine,  bold,  well  marked  flowers  of  great 


Part  of  Group  Showing  Landscape  Effect. 


hundreds  of  grand,  established,  semi-established,  and 
likewise  imported  plants,  just  the  sort  one  would  like 
to  handle.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandrae,  in  various  stages.  O.  vexillarium,  O. 
Roezlii,  O.  madrense,  and  O.  Pescatorei  attract 
one's  attention.  Of  the  former  there  are  enormous 
quantities;  also  the  hitherto  rare  Brassavola  digby- 
ana,  which  is  in  great  request  by  the  hybridist.  All 
the  leading  Cypripediums  are  well  grown  and  repre¬ 
sented  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Dendrobiums, 
many  of  which,  like  the  former,  are  nicely  in  flower. 
Grand  and  huge  specimens  of  Cymbidium  are  very 
attractive ;  in  fact,  every  kind  of  Orchid»worth  grow¬ 
ing  is  represented  and  receives  attention  that  suits 
it,  judging  from  the  grand  condition  and  robust 
health  the  plants  are  in. 

The  firm  is  constantly  receiving  from  their  collec¬ 
tors  large  importations  from  various  Orchid 
countries.  To  meet  the  convenience  for  establishing 
these,  they  are  erecting  some  grand  span -roofed 
Orchid  houses  on  the  most  approved  and  practical 
plans,  that  will  greatly  add  to  the  necessary  accommo¬ 
dation.  We  trust  their  enterprise  will  meet  with 
the  reward  all  Orchid  importers  ought  to  receive, 
that  is,  plenty  of  customers  for  the  new,  good,  and 


to  produce  a  certain  landscape  effect ;  and  each  time 
the  arrangements  and  effect  have  been  different. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  view  of 
his  "  landscape  effect  ”  at  the  Chrysanthemum  show 
last  November.  Various  Cycads  and  Pandanads 
were  used  in  suitab’e  places,  some  of  them  being 
prominent  objects  in  the  illustration.  Stenocarpus 
Cunnioghamii,  with  its  long,  curiously  lobed  leaves, 
and  the  hoary-leaved  Metrosideros  tomentosa  were 
used  with  good  effect,  their  chief  merits  being  the 
contrast  in  colour  and  form  they  made  with  other 
subjects. 

In  what  represented  the  colder  regions  various 
Mosses,  Heaths,  Ivy-clad  Pines  and  withered  leaves 
were  used  to  give  the  desired  scenic  effect.  In 
warmer  and  damper  places  were  various  Palms  and 
Ferns,  the  latter  represented  by  fine  plants  of 
Nephrolepis  davallioides,  N.  d.  furcans,  and  N. 
philippinensis,  the  latter  being  a  good  deal  used  in 
covering  the  “  living  ”  rockwork,  which  Mr.  McKimm 
introduced  some  twenty  years  ago.  During  the 
summer  months  Fern  screens  are  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Near  the  lake  and  cascade  were  specimens  of 
Cyperus  alternifolius,  Bamboos,  &c.,  some  of  which 
may  be  noticed  in  the  illustration.  Many  of  the 
bolder  species  of  grasses  produced  a  natural  effect  in 


substance  and  in  great  variety.  Their  enormous 
size  also  rendered  this  species  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Orchids  for  winter  flowering.  Being 
small  in  growth  the  plants  take  up  very  little  room. 
They  do  well  in  pots,  pans,  or  baskets,  suspended 
from  the  roof ;  and,  as  seen  here,  are  objects  of  great 
beauty,  for  they  are  in  flower  by  the  hundred.  This 
importation  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  finest  ever 
introduced  into  this  country.  Occasionally  grand 
white  forms  have  cropped  up,  which  are  very  rare 
and  valuable,  forming,  as  they  do,  a  lovely  contrast 
with  the  dark  coloured  forms. 

Orchids  are  extensively  grown  here  and  well  done 
also.  Cattleyas  and  Laelias  are  in  strong  evidence, 
many  being  in  flower,  and  innumerable  quantities  in 
spike,  bud,  and  sheath.  Noticeable  is  a  grand  batch  of 
Cattleya  Harrisoniae,  many  in  flower,  and  grand 
varieties  also.  Very  fine  is  Cattleya  gigas,  with  as 
many  as  four  flowers  in  a  spike.  Cattleya  labiata 
and  its  varied  forms  are  well  represented  ;  also  C. 
Mossiae,  C.  Mendellii,  C.  Schroderae,  and  C. 
Trianaei,  by  the  hundred,  well  grown  and  sheathing 
freely,  thus  indicating  a  grand  display  of  flower  in 
store  for  the  future. 

Laelia  purpurata,  L.  tenebrosa,  L.  barpophylla, 
and  L.  flava,  in  great  quantities,  are  well  grown.  Of 
Oncidium  varicosum  andO.  tigrinum  there  are  many 


distinct  species  and  varieties,  that  now  find  a  ready 
sale  with  those  interested  in  their  culture. — 

Urbanus. 

- — - 

MR.  BARR  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Peter  Barr  had  been  doing  the  Rochester 
parks,  U.S.A.,  in  company  with  Superintendent 
Laney,  Assistant-Superintendent  Dunbar,  and  other 
prominent  horticulturists  of  that  New  World  city, 
when  a  Democrat  and  Chronicle  reporter,  getting  wind 
of  his  whereabouts,  forthwith  stalked  and  button¬ 
holed  him  on  November  14th  last.  After  giving 
a  laudatory  and  historical  account  of  Mr.  Barr 
together  with  an  account  of  his  past  and 
present  doings,  and  future  programme  for  a  period 
extending  over  three  years,  during  which  he  intends 
engirdling  the  globe,  not  in  forty  minutes  like  Puck, 
but  leisurely,  the  reporter  allows  Mr.  Barr  to  tell 
his  own  story  about  the  American  Parks, as  follows  : — 
“  My  next  stop  after  doing  the  Yellowstone  was  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  but  there  is  nothing  therein  the  way 
of  parks.  At  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  marked  advances 
have  been  made.  When  they  have  laid  out  the 
bluff,  graded  and  planted  it  and  constructed  boule¬ 
vards,  as  is  under  contemplation,  they  will  have  a 
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unique  place.  St.  Louis  is  well  situated  for  parks, 
but  I  am  afraid  the  politicians  there  are  diverting  the 
money  appropriated  for  park  purposes  to  other  and 
possibly  personal  uses.  Indianapolis  has  just  com* 
menced  on  park  work,  and  has  one  very  nice  park, 
but  the  method  of  getting  to  it  is  not  the  happiest, 
the  approach  being  through  an  unattractive  suburb. 

A  string  of  parks  is  being  planned  here  which  will  be 
very  creditable,  and  the  projected  boulevard  system 
will  be  fine.  Cincinnati,  if  the  city  can  raise  the 
$2,000,000  which  it  is  trying  to  do,  will  also  stand 
well  in  regard  to  parks.  Cleveland  has  a  chain  of 
parks  that  you  may  say  is  unequalled  in  character  in 
he  United  States,  and  two  fine  isolated  parks.  They 
have  planned  boulevards  of  about  thirty  miles  in 
extent,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  about  two  years'  time.  If  the  political  men 
can  only  be  kept  out  they  will  be  aDle  to  decorate 
with  flowers,  but  for  the  present  must  be  content 
with  trees.  Buffalo  has  some  fine  parks, and  a  particu¬ 
larly  fine  sweep  of  meadow.  They  are  not  forgetting 
the  children  there,  and  have  provided  places  for  them 
to  dig  in  the  sand  and  to  paddle  in  the  water. 

“In  brief,  the  parks  I  have  visited  in  America  from 
this  city  westward,  have  furnished  one  of  the  most 
refreshing  and  delightful  trips,  and  the  memory  will 
form  one  of  the  most  delightful  reminiscences  I  am 
likely  to  entertain  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  At  the 
present  time  you  are  not  a  nation  of  gardeners,  but 
you  are  rapidly  coming  towards  it.  To  see  your 
homes  and  nicely  graded  and  planted  grass  plots,  or 
lawns,  in  front  of  them,  well  kept  and  evidently 
highly  valued,  was  a  delight  to  my  mind.  A  lady 
recently  said  to  me  that  she  should  like  to  go  to 
England  to  see  the  beautiful  lawns  there.  I  said  to 
her,  '  Bless  me,  you  have  finer  lawns  than  we  have. 
Every  house  here  has  its  closely-shaven  lawn,  green 
as  an  emerald,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful.’  A  touch  of  the  colour  of  flowers  is  needed 
for  the  sweep  of  grass,  and  it  must  come,  and  the 
parks  will  bring  it,  and  bring  it  rapidly. 

"  Here  you  are  not  touching  flowers  yet  in  your 
parks,  but  that  will  all  depend  upon  the  money  you 
devote  to  such  things,  for  nothing  can  be 
gotten  without  the  expenditure  of  the  'almighty 
dollar.’  Seneca  park,  on  the  two  banks  of 
the  river,  is  something  very  unique.  Those 
two  beautifully  clothed  bluffs  with  something 
like  120  species  of  native  trees  is  something  you 
might  search  the  world  over  and  not  match,  and  if 
you  want  to  astonish  visitors  make  all  possible  haste 
in  completing  the  pathway  on  each  side  of  the  river 
close  to  the  bank  under  the  bluff,  and  you  will  have 
something  to  show  visitors  which  cannot  be  seen  in 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  The  waterfall, 
the  immense  volume  of  water,  smoothly  flowing  and 
rapidly,  not  like  the  sluggish  Avon,  but  smoothly, 
backed  by  the  magnificent  banks  of  trees  that  Nature 
has  provided  for  you,  which  all  the  money  and  all  the 
men  in  Rochester  could  not  have  put  there.  Nature 
has  done  a  vast  deal  for  your  parks,  far  and  away 
more  than  for  any  parks  I  have  seen  elsewhere. 

“  The  Rochester  people  have  no  occasion  to  grudge 
pay  for  the  parks,  because  a  tenth  of  the  money 
required  for  the  Cleveland  parks,  for  instance,  would 
be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  everything  here. 
Nature  has  done  so  very  much  for  you.  Then  you  have 
two  of  the  most  admirable  men  in  Superintendent 
Laney  and  Assistant  Dunbar.  If  you  will  only  take 
care  that  no  political  influences  interfere  with  them, 
and  you  give  them  the  means,  you  will  get  what  no 
other  park  system  in  the  United  States  possesses, 
and  that  is  the  collecting  together  of  the  wild  plants 
of  your  State.  But  they  must  be  brought  here  in 
truck  loads,  not  armfuls.  I  am  told  that  you  have 
beautiful  wild  plants,  and  the  parks  are  sufficiently 
diversified  in  character  to  accommodate  them  all. 

"  In  Genese  Valley  Park  you  have  a  grand  sweep 
of  meadow.  It  is  magnificent,  broken  by  the  grand 
reach  of  the  river  and  backed  by  trees,  and  requir¬ 
ing  very  little  to  be  done  to  it  except  the  making  of 
boulevards  and  planting  of  suitable  trees.  Near  the 
entrance  is  a  forest  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  with  a 
carriage  drive  through  it,  making  a  unique  spot. 
Immense  quantities  of  native  wild  plants  could  be 
introduced  here  with  great  advantage. 

"  Now  I  come  to  Highland  Park.  I  visited  it  three 
times  in  three  days,  and  if  I  were  to  stay  here  six 
days  longer  I  should  visit  it  six  times  more.  It  is  an 
inexpressible  pleasure.  Those  beds  of  flowering 
shrubs  arranged  in  some  fifty  odd  families,  with  all 
the  varieties  and  species  that  can  be  secured,  I 


venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  another  place  in  the 
United  States  or  out  of  it  that  will  compare  with  it. 

I  was  fairly  startled  by  it.  Its  natural  conformation 
of  hills  and  dales  all  tumbled  about  is  charming. 
The  effect  is  beautiful,  and  what  will  it  be  ten  years 
hence  ?  Every  year  it  will  go  on  improving.  There 
are  many  rare  Coniferae  there,  and  if  additions  are 
continued  you  will  have  a  pinetum  perhaps  un¬ 
equalled  in  the  world.  You  have  the  men  with  the 
knowledge,  if  they  are  only  provided  the  means.” 

Dangers  of  Deforesting. 

Presumably  that  Democrat  and  Chronicle  reporter  was 
deeply  interested  in  what  Mr.  Barr  had  to  say  about 
the  American  Parks,  for  he  repeated  his  visit  during 
the  evening  of  the  next  day  to  the  New  Osburn  Hotel 
where  the  earth-girdling  traveller  was  staying. 

Mr.  Barr  said  that  the  deforesting  of  the  land  was 
surely  leading  to  climatic  conditions  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  the  rainfall.  He,  in  common  with  others  with 
whom  he  had  been  conversing,  deplored  the  general 
apathy  that  exists  at  the  Department  of  Forestry, 
Washington,  where  it  was  admitted  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  practically  doing  nothing  in  the  matter  of 
reforesting.  Arbor  Day  was  practically  a  dead- 
letter,  because  only  the  children  in  the  United  States 
concerned  themselves  with  tree-planting  on  Arbor 
Day,  and  the  trees  they  planted  usually  died. 

He  himself  had  been  scattering  the  seeds  of 
reforestry  all  along  the  path  of  his  journey  in 
America.  The  reckless  destruction  of  forests  without 
replacing  them  will  lead  to  untold  disasters.  Indi¬ 
viduals  cannot  and  will  not  undertake  such  work,  and 
the  conscience  of  the  State  would  have  to  be  reached. 
The  state  should  take  the  subject  up  as  a  matter  of 
self-preservation,  and  with  a  view  to  profit.  Laws 
would  have  to  be  enacted  to  override  the  rights  of 
individuals  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  He 
would  suggest  that  tree  nurseries  be  established  for 
the  raising  of  such  trees  from  seed  as  should  be  in 
the  greatest  demand  and  bring  the  most  money  as 
lumber.  The  work  should  be  supervised  by  men  of 
experience.  This  should  be  done  in  the  State  of  New 
York, and  neighbouring  States  before  the  atmospheric 
moisture  was  entirely  lost,  which  is  created  by  vege¬ 
tation. 

Unless  something  is  done  presently  the  Western 
part  of  the  United  States  will  become  a  howling 
wilderness  like  Spain,  having  rivers  without  water. 
The  destruction  to  which  he  had  referred  had  been 
brought  about  by  forest  fires,  sometimes  unavoidable, 
but  often  through  the  avarice  of  sheep  farmers,  who 
wanted  grass  for  their  flocks.  Primeval  forests  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  seedlings  that  sprang  up  had 
again  been  destroyed  before  they  had  been  able  to 
mature  seed,  and  now  a  wilderness  was  the  result. 
The  great  prairies  could  be  made  very  fertile  by  the 
planting  of  several  miles  of  forests  at  intervals  of  fifty 
or  one  hundred  miles. 

He  also  referred  to  the  action  of  the  Western  rail¬ 
road  corporations  which,  in  planting  trees  on  their 
government  concessions,  had  planted  trees  that  were 
commercially  worthless.  The  financial  return  to 
posterity  from  intelligent  tree  planting  would  be 
many  thousand  fold,  besides  the  betterment  to 
climatic  conditions.  Mr.  Barr  also  mentioned  the 
destruction  of  forests  in  Sweden  to  secure  wood-pulp 
for  paper  making,  and  the  evil  effects  were  already 
visible.  The  deforestation  of  Spain  is  said  to  have 
commenced  with  the  felling  of  timber  for  the  great 
Armada,  but  Mr.  Barr  is  convinced  it  commenced 
before  that,  with  the  result  that  the  rivers  of  Spain 
are  now  dry,  and  the  land  in  places  so  sterile  that  no 
effort  was  made  to  secure  a  crop  oftener  than  once  in 
three  years. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  COTTAGE 
AND  FARM  HOUSE  GARDENS. 

Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  these  in  the  open  garden,  and  this  the 
more  so  for  cottage  and  other  small  gardens.  Those 
who  frequent  country  districts  are  often  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  Chrysanthemum 
plays  an  important  part  in  making  these  gardens 
gay  during  the  last  three  or  four  months  in  the  year, 
and  this  the  more  so  if  suitable  kinds  are  grown. 
There  is  just  a  little  danger  of  our  losing  some  of 
our  best  kinds  for  the  open  garden,  through  there 
being  so  much  value  set  on  the  big  Japanese  kinds, 
which  are  good  enough  in  their  way,  but  apt  to  mis¬ 


lead  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  their  needs,  to 
get  good  blooms.  Many  an  amateur  has  gone  to  a 
Chrysanthemum  show  and  seen  these  fat  monsters, 
and  come  away  with  the  idea  he  could  grow  them  in 
his  garden,  although  not  so  fine. 

I  say  to  all  who  visit  these  shows,  do  not  be  misled 
with  these  and  give  up  the  good,  useful  kinds  you 
are  now  growing,  which  make  your  garden  look  gay 
and  give  you  good  cut  flowers.  I  have  never  seen  a 
big  Japanese  kind  I  would  care  to  grow  in  the  open 
for  blooming  in  the  end  of  October  and  in  November. 

I  would  far  rather  grow  such  kinds  as  Annie  Salter, 
President,  Soeur  Melaine,  Julia  Lagravere,  and  others 
of  this  type.  For  growing  against  a  north  wall, 
Source  d’Or,  M.  Wm.  Holmes,  Lady  Selborne, 
&c.,  are  most  suitable.  This  has  been  a  wonderful 
season  for  those  in  the  open.  Cottage  gardens  at 
this  end  of  Somerset  have  looked  very  gay  for  several 
weeks,  and  at  Montacute,  recently,  I  saw  a  glorious 
mass  of  many  colours  growing  in  open  beds. — J.  C., 
Chard. 

- »l>  - 

THE  FLOWER  GIRL. 

There's  never  a  delicate  nurseling  of  the  year, 

But  our  huge  London  hails  it,  and  delights 
To  wear  it  on  her  breast  or  at  her  ear, 

Her  days  to  colour  and  make  sweet  her  nights. 
Crocus  and  Daffodil  and  Violet, 

Pink,  Primrose,  Valley-lily,  Clove-carnation, 

Red  Rose  and  White  Rose,  Wallflower,  Mignonette, 
The  Daisies  all — these  be  her  recreation, 

Her  gaudies  these  !  And  forth  from  Drury  Lane, 
Trapesing  in  any  of  her  whirl  of  weathers, 

Her  flower  girls  foot  it,  honest  and  hoarse  and  vain, 
All  boot  and  little  shawl  and  wilted  feathers  : 

Of  populous  corners  right  advantage  taking, 

And,  where  they  squat,  endlessly  posy-making. 

W.  E.  Henley. 

■I* 

REDBRAES  NURSERY. 

The  Redbraes  Nursery  of  Messrs.  James  Grieve  & 
Sons  is  situated  in  the  Broughton  Road,  Edinburgh, 
and  is  largely  taken  up  with  the  cultivation  of 
florists'  flowers  with  which  Mr.  Grieve,  Sen.,  has  for 
many  years  been  connected.  Trees  and  shrubs  are 
not,  however,  neglected  ;  while  the  glasshouses  are 
occupied  with  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects. 

We  had  a  hurried  run  through  the  nursery  about 
the  time  the  Pansy  and  Viola  cuttings  were  being 
inserted  by  the  thousand,  and  were  informed  that 
ioo.ooo  would  be  required  to  meet  the  demand  for 
bedding  and  other  purposes.  These  would  include 
show  and  fancy  Pansies  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
now  popular  Violas.  About  J  acre  of  ground  is 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  stock  from  which  the 
cuttings  are  taken  and  inserted  in  frames.  The  old 
plants  that  had  not  been  cut  down  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  young  shoots  were  growing  vigorously,  and 
a  mass  of  bloom  as  they  had  been  all  the  season, 
constituting  the  admiration  of  visitors.  Seedliogs 
are  annually  raised  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the 
range  of  variation  to  be  noted  amongst  seedlings  from 
Joseph,  raised  at  Redbraes,  is  remarkable  ;  ' though 
few  are  equal  to  the  original.  All  the  best  of  the 
named  sorts  of  various  raisers  are  kept  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  so  that  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  them  here. 

The  utility  of  Chrysanthemums  is  not  overlooked, 
for  something  like  2,000  were  standing  about  in  pots, 
and  5,000  were  planted  in  the  open  to  be  lifted  and 
flowered  under  glass.  No  doubt  most  of  them  have 
given  a  good  account  of  themselves  long  ere  this 
time.  A  supply  of  flowers  is,  however,  kept  up  by 
them  till  Christmas,  particularly  those  that  are 
planted  out  in  a  house  occupied  by  Tomatos  in  sum. 
mer.  Most  attention  is  given  to  those  which  are 
grown  in  bush  form  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers. 
As  an  indication  of  this  we  need  only  name  early 
flowering  sorts  such  as  Mdlle.  Marie  Masse,  Mytchet 
White,  M.  Gustave  Grunerwald,  Mme.  C.  Des- 
granges,  G.  Wermig,  Harvest  Home,  Queen  of  the 
Earlies,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  disbudded  in  order 
to  get  large  blooms.  Alice  Butcher  is  a  beautiful 
bronzy  variety.  For  later  work  the  beauty  and 
utility  of  M.  Wm.  Holmes,  Source  d’Or,  Viviand 
Morel,  Ryecroft  Glory,  Lady  Fitzwygram,  Mme.  de 
Sevin,  and  La  Triomphante  are  too  well  known  to 
require  praise  or  other  comment  from  anyone.  The 
yellow  La  Triomphante  also  finds  a  place  here 
as  well  as  the  bronze  variety. 
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The  old-fashioned  Wallflower  is  grown  in  great 
quantity  for  spring  bedding,  for  which  it  is  as  popular 
as  ever  in  the  northern  capital.  To  this  may  be 
added  East  Lothian  Stocks,  the  beauty  and  rich 
fragrance  of  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  gardens  of 
any  dimensions  or  repute.  Pinks  are  also  grown  in 
quantity,  to  be  succeeded  later  by  the  more  popular 
Carnations  of  which  Messrs.  Grieve  8c  Sons  grow  a 
fine  collection  of  their  own  raising.  The  merits  of 
several  of  them  have  already  been  recognised  by 
others.  Named  varieties  of  other  raisers  are  also  kept 
in  stock,  including  Germania,  Huntsman,  scarlet,  and 
the  lovely  pink  Duchess  of  Fife. 

Striped  French  Marigolds  are  annually  subjected 
to  careful  selection  and  grown  for  the  production  of 
seed.  The  lemon  and  orange  varieties  of  the  African 
Marigold  receive  similar  attention.  Gaillardias  of 
Messrs.  Kelway's  strain  find  favour  on  account  of 
their  variety  and  the  successive  production  of  bloom 
over  a  long  period.  Striped  and  self  Antirrhinums 
here  form  dwarf,  and  very  floriferous,  bushy  plants. 
A  small  flowered,  crimson  Calceolaria  is  grown  here 
in  some  quantity  for  bedjding  purposes,  and  proves 
very  serviceable  for  that  purpose. 

Although  soft-wooded  subjects  monopolise  the 
greater  portion  of  the  nursery,  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  for  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  are  not 
neglected.  Rhododendrons  do  well  in  the  natural 
soil,  which  is  dark  and  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  vegetable  matter,  having  been  long  under 
cultivation.  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  is  a 
favourite  and  does  well.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
several  other  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Genista 
tinctoria  elata,  Azalea  mollis,  & c.  Weeping  Willows 
remind  us  that  they  might  much  more  often  be 
planted  in  pleasure  grounds  and  on  the  margins  of 
lakes,  ponds,  and  other  ornamental  sheets  of  water 
than  they  are. 

From  the  ornamental  one  is  directed  to  the 
useful  in  such  things  as  Raspberry  Superlative,  the 
white  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  Tomatos  against  walls 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  Lyon  Leek,  which  is  grown 
for  seed,  being  a  great  favourite  with  exhibitors. 
Box  is  grown  for  the  making  of  edgings  in  gardens. 
The  firm  also  supplies  their  customers  with  Apple 
trees,  including  the  variety  James  Grieve,  now  rising 
in  popular  favour,  also  Bailie  Neilson  and  others  that 
are  yet  comparatively  new. 

The  glasshouses  accommodate  a  great  variety  of 
subjects  useful  for  market,  for  spring  and  summer 
bedding,  and  garden  work  generally.  Some  of  them 
are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Ferns  of  all  the 
more  popular  sorts  for  decorative  purposes,  such  as 
Pteris  tremula,  P.  straminea,  P.  cretica  cristata, 
Aspleniums,  Cyrtomium  falcatum,  Gymnogramme 
schizophyllagloriosa.and  Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris 
imbricatum,  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  Maiden¬ 
hairs  grown.  Selaginella  emiliana  is  grown  in 
quantity,  having  recently  risen  in  popular  estimation 
as  to  be  seen  everywhere. 

Something  like  30,000  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
Narcissi  are  grown  in  pots  and  boxes  to  supply 
various  wants  during  the  flowering  season.  Bulbs  of 
these  and  other  kinds,  such  as  Scillas  and  Snowdrops, 
are  also  stored  in  the  dry  state  for  sale,  while  those  to 
be  flowered  are  stored  in  ashes.  Saxifraga  sar- 
mentosa  tricolor  is  much  more  vigorous  than  the 
other  variety  of  the  species,  which  runs  too  much  to 
variegation  to  be  easily  managed.  Aralia  Sieboldi, 
shrubby  Veronicas  and  Araucaria  are  useful  subjects 
for  windows,  dwelling  rooms,  &c.,  especially  during 
autumn  and  winter. 

In  other  houses  such  things  as  Dendrobium  nobile, 
Darlingtonia  californica,  Ficus  and  fine  foliage 
Begonias  may  be  seen.  Tuberous  Begonias  for 
bedding  purposes  are  held  in  some  repute,  as  the 
climate  suits  them  admirably.  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
both  for  pot  culture  and  bedding  out  cannot  be 
ignored  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  supply  the 
general  wants  of  the  garden.  A  considerable  amount 
of  bedding  is  done  by  the  firm  in  spring  in  various 
town  gardens.  Marguerites  are  grown  in  consider¬ 
able  quantity  in  pits.  Many  houses  are  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  Tomatos  in  pots,  boxes,  and  planted 
out.  They  indeed  constitute  a  catch  crop  in  several 
of  the  houses  when  otherwise  unoccupied  between 
spring  and  autumn,  at  which  seasons  they  are  greatly 
request  for  other  subjects.  Several  varieties  of 
Tomatos  are  grown,  including  Stirling  Castle,  which 
fruits  freely. 

Elsewhere  we  came  upon  such  choice  Ferns  as 
as  Asplenium  fabianum,  Pteris  Wimsettii,  now  one 


of  the  most  popular  of  decorative  Ferns  ;  P.  serrulata 
plumosa,  heavily  and  beautifully  tasselled,  and 
Asplenium  pumilum  laxum,  notable  for  its  dark 
green  and  gracefully  arching  fronds,  having  thinly 
arranged  pinnae,  and  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
sort. 


EXAMINATION  IN  HORTICULTURE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  230.) 

7.  300  marks  will  be  given  as  a  maximum.  Can¬ 
didates  gaining  200  marks  and  over  will  be  placed  in 
the  First  Class.  Those  gaining  150  to  200  will  be 
placed  in  the  Second  Class,  and  those  gaining  be¬ 
tween  100  and  150  will  be  placed  in  the  Third  Class. 
Candidates  failing  to  obtain  100  marks  will  not  be 
classed. 

8.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  award  a 
Silver  Gilt  Medal  to  the  candidate  gaining  the 
highest  number  of  marks,  and  will  also,  if  the 
county  council  or  other  body  promoting  the 
lectures  wish  it,  deliver  to  their  candidates  certifi¬ 
cates  of  the  class  in  which  they  shall  have  passed. 

9.  County  councils,  lecturers,  &c.,  must  send  in  to 
the  society  the  actual  number  of  candidates  at  each 
proposed  centre  at  least  ten  days  before  the  examina¬ 
tion  takes  place. 

10.  Gardeners  and  students  wishing  to  sit  for  the 
examination,  but  who  have  not  attended  any  parti¬ 
cular  series  of  lectures,  must  send  in  their  name  and 
address,  and  also  the  name  and  address  of  some 
responsible  person  willing  to  conduct  the  examina¬ 
tion  ( see  par.  14),  to  the  Secretary^  R.H.S  ,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  at  least  three  weeks 
before  the  date  of  examination. 

11.  Every  Student  wishing  to  be  examined  must, 
as  far  as  possible,  give  the  information  asked  for  on 
a  coloured  form  enclosed  with  the  syllabus. 

12.  A  small  capitation  fee  of  3s.  will  be  charged 
for  every  student,  in  order  to  partly  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  examination. 

13.  County  councils,  lecturers,  and  others  desiring 
to  have  an  examination  held  in  their  neighbourhood, 
must  also  send  in  the  full  name  and  address  (with 
designation  or  occupation)  of  one  responsible  person 
for  each  proposed  centre,  who  will  undertake  to 
supervise  the  examination  in  accordance  with  the 
society’s  rules. 

14.  N.B. — The  Society  is  willing  to  hold  an  ex¬ 
amination  wherever  a  magistrate,  clergyman, 
schoolmaster,  or  other  responsible  person  accus¬ 
tomed  to  examinations  will  consent  to  supervise  one 
on  the  society's  behalf,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  laid  down  for  its  conduct. 

A  stamped  and  directed  envelope  must  be  enclosed 
with  all  communications  requiring  a  reply. 

Scholarships. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  President  of  the 
Society,  and  Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Gardeners,  very  kindly  offered  a  Scholarship  of  £25 
a  year  for  two  years,  to  be  awarded  after  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1894,  t0 
the  student  who  should  pass  highest,  if  he  were 
willing  to  accept  the  conditions  attaching  thereto. 
The  main  outline  of  these  conditions  is  that  the 
holder  must  be  of  the  male  sex,  and  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  22  years,  and  that  he  will  study  gar¬ 
dening  for  one  year  at  least  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  conforming  to  the 
general  rules  laid  down  there  for  students.  In  the 
second  year  of  the  scholarship  he  may ,  if  he  likes, 
continue  his  studies  at  some  other  place,  at  home  or 
abroad,  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  Master  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners,  and  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

A  similar  Scholarship  was  presented  by  Baron 
Schroder,  V.M.H.,  after  the  1895  examination. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners  continued 
this  scholarship  to  the  end  of  1895. 

Another  similar  scholarship  was  given  after  the 
1897  examination  by  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  V.M.H., 
Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners. 

Another  was  given  for  1898-9  by  G.  W.  Burrows, 
Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Court  of  the  same  Worship¬ 
ful  Company  of  Gardeners. 

Another  is  promised  for  1899-1900  by  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Amherst,  who  presents  it  also  through 
the  Gardeners'  Company. 

And  yet  another  for  1900  by  Henry  Wood,  Esq  , 
which  will  be  continued  in  1901  by  F.  G.  Ivey,  Esq., 
both  gentlemen  being  members  of  the  Court  of  the 
Worshipful  Company, 
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Scholars 

1894- 5-6 

1895- 6-7 

1897- 8-9 

1898- 9 


Mr.  W.  N.  Sands. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Tinley. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Langford. 
(Not  yet  awarded). 


If  the  student  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  is  for  any  reason  unable  or  unwilling  to  accept 
the  scholarship  it  is  then  offered  to  the  next  highest 
on  the  list,  and  so  on  throughout  the  First  Class. 


- - 

THE  PINE-APPLE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE 
BAHAMAS. 

After  sponge,  the  most  important  productions  of 
the  Bahamas  are  Pineapples,  of  which  no  less  than 
nearly  5,000,000  were  shipped  to  the  United  States 
in  1897.  The  report  of  the  Acting  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary  states  that  they  are  chiefly  grown  in  the  islands 
of  Eleuthera,  San  Salvador,  and  Long  Island ;  but 
nearly  every  island  of  considerable  size  possesses 
soil  which  is  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  Pineapples. 
The  variety  produced  is  known  as  the  “  scarlet  ”  or 
"  red  Spanish,”  and  is  of  inferior  quality.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  good  traveller,  and  four-fifths  of  the  output  of 
these  islands  go  to  the  canning  factories  of  Baltimore. 
The  methods  of  cultivation  are  exceedingly  primi¬ 
tive.  As  many  as  20,000  plants  are  crammed  into 
an  acre  of  more  or  less  rocky  ground,  and  it  is  only 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  chemical 
fertilisers  have  been  used  in  these  fields.  In  most 
cases  the  Pineapples  are  grown  on  the  metayer 
system,  the  owners  of  the  large  tracts  of  land  sharing 
with  the  cultivators  the  crop  of  fruit.  These  pro¬ 
prietors  make  advances  in  cash  or  provisions  to  the 
labourers  until  the  reaping  of  a  crop,  and  the  culti¬ 
vator  is  precluded,  under  an  agreement,  from  selling 
his  share  to  any  other  than  the  landlord.  The  price 
to  be  paid  for  the  fruit  varies  from  is.  to  is.  6d.  per 
dozen,  according  to  the  date  of  production  ;  and  as 
the  cultivator  does  not  receive  more  for  a  fruit  weigh¬ 
ing  six  pounds  than  he  does  for  one  that  is  only  half 
the  size,  quantity  and  not  quality  is  the  object  of  his 
labours.  From  eighteen  months  to  two  years  must 
elapse  between  the  planting  and  the  reaping  of  a  crop 
of  Pineapples,  and  in  that  interval  the  cultivator  will 
have  required  so  many  advances  in  cash  and  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family  that  his 
account  with  the  landlord  in  the  shipping  season  is 
very  often  on  the  wrong  side.  This  system  is  open 
to  much  objection.  Apart  from  the  unsatisfactory 
transactions  in  truck,  the  method  acts  as  a  bar  to  any 
improvement  in  cultivation,  and  tends  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  any  independence  on  the  part  of  the  labourer. 
When  ripe  the  Pineapples  are  cut  and  carried  on  the 
heads  of  men  and  women  to  the  beach  nearest  the 
plantation,  where  they  are  shipped  in  large  Ameri. 
can  sailing  vessels.  The  ActingColonial  Secretary  says 
it  will  hardly  be  credited  that  in  most  cases  the  fruit 
is  shipped  in  bulk  in  the  ship’s  hold,  and  as  a  large 
schooner  will  carry  from  75,000  to  150,000  Pine¬ 
apples,  the  condition  of  the  fruit  in  the  lowest  layers, 
when  it  arrives  in  Baltimore,  after  a  ten  days’  passage, 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  In  spite, 
however,  of  these  intensely  primitive  methods,  the 
Pineapple  cultivation  in  the  Bahamas  is  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  profit  and  importance  to  the  colony  ;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  if  more  care  were 
taken,  and  a  superior  grade  of  fruit  cultivated,  the 
results  would  be  manifestly  more  profitable  to  every 
one  concerned.  Tentative  efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  finer 
varieties  of  Pineapples,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  London  market,  which  is  now  princi¬ 
pally  supplied  by  the  Azores  and  the  Canary  Islands, 
should  not  provide  a  profitable  outlet  for  Bahamas 
fruit  of  a  superior  grade.  Factories  for  the  canning 
of  Pineapples  have  lately  been  established  in  Nassau 
and  in  Eleuthera,  and  in  1897  they  shipped  more 
than  20,000  cases  of  preserved  fruit. — Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 


Animals  that  store  their  Food. — The  squirrel,  the 
nuthatch,  and  some  others  store  nuts  and  other  hard 
fruits  to  furnish  a  supply  of  food  during  winter,  and 
when  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  it  from  trees  or 
on  the  ground.  The  beaver  is  also  a  vegetable 
feeder,  living  upon  the  bark  of  trees  in  winter. 
Previous  to  this  period  the  beaver  collects  branches, 
cuts  them  into  lengths,  and  dragging  them  to  the 
bottom  of  its  dam,  fastens  them  down  with  stones 
and  mud  till  required. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  SHOW  AT  IPSWICH. 

Horticultural  Department. — Deo.  12th  and  13 th. 

There  is  not  usually  much,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
regular  fat  cattle  show  of  to-day,  that  co'mes  strictly 
within  the  horticultural  section,  but  the  Suffolk  Club 
has  at  the  head  of  its  secretarial  affairs  Mr.  Robert 
Bond, who  with  his  wide  sympathies  and  with  his  ac¬ 
customed  energy  and  foresight,  has  again  introduced 
a  very  successful  meeting.  Coming  to  the  strictly 
horticultural  section  there  is  evidence  of  a  very 
ample  scheme  of  decoration,  both  floral  and  other¬ 
wise,  in  the  elegant  arrangement  of  the  stalls  in  the 
ladies’  department, in  the  Band  stand,  and  also  in  the 
treatment  of  the  stage.  All  the  latter  work  has  been 
executed  with  good  taste  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Fisk,  the 
well-known  manager  of  the  Ipswich  Lyceum. 

In  the  floral  competitions  there  are  three  entries 
in  the  group  class  for  miscellaneous  plants  arranged 
for  effect,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  Notcutt,  a 
local  nurseryman.  The  groups  as  a  whole  were  very 
fair.  In  the  class  for  table  decorations,  or  rather 
dinner-tables,  laid  for  eight  persons,  there  was  a 
pronounced  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  decision 
of  the  judges,  and  we  have  so  often  had  to  notice  a 
similar  state  of  things  at  other  shows  that  we  expect 
at  no  distant  date  the  matter  relating  to  the  ethics 
by  which  the  j  udge  of  table  decorations  is  to  be  guided 
in  forming  his  judgment  will  have  to  be  discussed 
and  decided  by  some  of  our  more  prominent  horti¬ 
cultural  societies. 

On  all  the  tables  exquisite  taste  was  exhibited,  the 
following  being  the  awards First,  Miss  Dudley, 
The  Hermitage,  Milton  ;  second,  the  Misses  Orford, 
Castle  Hill,  Ipswich  ;  third,  the  Misses  Wood,  Salis 
bury  House,  Ipswich  ;  fourth,  Miss  L.  A.  Wrinch, 
Hill  Crest,  Ipswich. 

Mrs.  Orpen,  Hill  Side,  West  Bergholt,  is  a  very 
excellent  first  in  the  class  for  baskets  of  cut  flowers  : 
in  her  exhibit  there  was  a  beautiful  effect  obtained  by 
the  free  use  of  Cypripediums.  Mrs.  Orpen  was  also 
first  for  the  ladies’  sprays,  and  also  for  the  ladies' 
buttonholes.  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Fioral  Depot,  Ipswich, 
is  also  a  leading  prize  winner  for  hothouse  flowers. 
Messrs.  Frewer  Bros.,  The  Nurseries,  Stowmarket, 
took  first  honours  for  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples, 
and  for  six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears. 

In  the  implement  and  root  department,  Mr.  E. 
Abbott,  The  Railway  Nurseries,  Ardleigh,  showed 
roots,  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  in  a  well 
arranged  and  attractive  stand.  Messrs.  F.  Smith  & 
Co.,  The  Suffolk  Seed  Establishment,  Woodbridge, 
had  an  extensive  exhibit  of  specimen  roots,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Kohl  Rabi,  and  other  varieties,  including 
their  Suffolk  Tankard  Mangel,  which  were  arranged 
in  pyramid  form  on  the  roof  of  the  stand,  the  front 
of  the  exhibit  being  filled  with  collections  of  grasses 
in  glass  cases.  A  notable  variety  of  Onion  is  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Co’s.  Seckford  King,  an  exhibition  variety. 
The  arrangement  of  this  stand  was  the  design  of, 
and  under  the  management  of,  Mr.  T.  Millar. 

Very  similar  to  the  exhibit  in  the  Metropolis  last 
week,  Mr.  William  Colchester's  stand  in  the  imple¬ 
ment  department  consists  of  various  examples  of  the 
heavier  agricultural  productions  in  the  way  of  Kohl 
Rabi  from  the  market  grounds  west  of  London,  and 
some  very  interesting  Parsnip-like  specimens  of 
Sugar  Beet,  very  kindly  contributed  by  Col.  V. 
Milward,  M.P.,  of  Worcestershire  who,  as  is  well 
known,  has  taken  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
bring  the  culture  of  Beet  before  the  farming 
community.  Some  interesting  samples  of  roots  from 
Essex  and  Scotland  were  also  shown  ;  whilst  the  three 
samples  of  Suffolk  Barleys,  which  won  the  Gold  Cud 
and  Diplomas  respectively  in  the  recent  Barley  Com¬ 
petition,  are  also  exhibited.  Samples  of  the  raw 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fertilisers, 
together  with  the  manufactured  manures,  are  shown. 
Agriculturists  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
firms  abridged  catalogue  of  some  forty-eight  pages  or 
so  before  placing  their  manure  order  this  season. 

Messrs.  Rands  &  Jeckell,  the  well-known  caterers 
for  so  many  horticultural  societies,  are  represented 
by  an  extensive  and  excellently  designed  stand,  ex¬ 
hibiting  mainly  articles  of  everyday  use  to  the 
farmer.  Messrs.  Rands,  are,  however,  also  makers 
of  garden  tents,  and  other  specialities  for  the  garden, 
and  their  stand  was  well  worth  a  visit. 

The  various  special  prizes  offered  by  the  seedsmen 
consisted  di  classes  by  Mr.  E.  Abbott,  Ardleigh; 
Messrs.  F.  Smith  &  Co.,  Woodbridge ;  Mr.  O. 
Haxell,  Seed  Establishment,  Ipswich ;  in  addition  to 


the  liberal  prizes  also  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  Reading  ;  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge  ; 
and  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  LondoD,  without  whose 
names  no  well  regulated  schedule  could  be  complete. 

—Gyp. 


Hardening  Miscellany. 

ROSA  WICHURAIANA. 

The  current  issue  of  Mailer's  Deutsche  Gartner  Zeitung 

is  a  special  Rose  number,  and  contains  a  great  deal 
of  useful  and  interesting  information  of  the  popular 
summer  flower.  The  beautiful  climbing  Rosa  wich- 
uraiana  has  received  particular  attention,  as,  indeed, 
its  various  good  qualities  would  entitle  it  to.  There 
are  several  capital  illustrations,  in  which  it  is  shown 
occupying  different  positions,  in  all  of  which,  more¬ 
over,  it  is  characterised  by  remarkable  grace  and 
elegance.  In  one  of  these  illustrations  the  long, 
many-flowered  trails  are  clambering  over  the  boulders 
that  form  the  sides  of  a  dripping  well,  whilst  in 
another  it  is  hanging  in  festoons  from  a  massive 
piece  of  perpendicular  rockwork.  Again,  it  is 
shown  clothing  the  supports  of  a  rustic  bridge,  and 
this  is  an  especially  pretty  picture.  Its  usefulness 
in  the  garden  is  further  demonstrated  by  illustrations 
depicting  it  growing  in  a  low  bed  of  rockwork  in 
company  with  other  rock  plants.  The  fifth  picture 
exhibits  it  utilised  as  an  edging  to  beds  filled  with 
other  Roses,  and  in  this  position  it  is  fully  as  happy 
as  in  the  others. 

ARALIA  SIEBOLDII  IN  BLOOM. 

This  is  a  market  plant,  and  one  that  is  grown  in 
large  numbers  for  furnishing  in  large  cities  in  a 
“young  state,"  and  most  ornamental  they  are  and 
enduring.  When  seen  in  this  state  few  have  any 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  flowers.  It  is  only  when 
they  get  big,  strong  plants  that  they  bloom.  We 
have  a  pair  now  bloomiog  in  the  cloisters,  and  orna¬ 
mental  they  are.  The  blooms  are  like  Ivy  when  in 
bloom,  so  far  as  formation  goes. — J.  C.,  Chard. 

STEWED  CRANBERRIES. 

To  make  a  delicious  dish  of  stewed  Cranberries, 
take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  freshly  gathered  berries, 
and  wash  them.  Put  them  in  an  enamelled  sauce¬ 
pan  with  sugar  and  a  little  water.  Allow  them  to 
stew  slowly  until  cooked.  When  cold  put  them  in 
a  glass  dish  and  served  with  custard. 

WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  CHRYSANTHEMUM  ? 
In  a  short  note  upon  this  perennial  subject  Mr.  C. 
Harman  Payne,  in  Nord  Horticole  for  November, 
gives  the  palm  to  Madame  Carnot,  an  opinion  with 
which  few  will  disagree.  The  plebiscite  organised 
last  year  in  France  gave  credit  to  this  variety  for 
being  one  of  the  largest  flowered  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  At  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
November  show,  Madame  Carnot  was  more  fre¬ 
quently  shown  than  any  other  Japanese  variety, 
whilst  in  New  Zealand,  during  the  past  season,  the 
variety  has  been  an  equally  constant  feature  at 
Chrysanthemum  shows.  M.  Ernest  Calvat  may 
well  feel  proud  of  having  been  the  happy  raiser  of 
this  splendid  acquisition. 


THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SHOW. 

Although  the  winter  show  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  at  Ball's  Bridge,  brought  forth  a  splendid 
lot  of  material  as  far  as  exhibits  are  concerned,  the 
attendance  proved  disappointing,  even  although  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  honoured  the  fixture  with  his 
presence. 

The  various  exhibits  of  agricultural  seeds  and 
roots  were  well  up  to  the  high  standard  of  former 
years. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robert¬ 
son,  Mary  Street,  Dublin,  had  a  display  that  well 
sustained  the  firm’s  character  as  one  of  the  leading 
Irish  houses.  The  roots  shown  by  them  were  of 
great  size  and  capital  quality  throughout.  A  batch 
of  Robertson's  Triumph  Swede,  a  variety  much 
favoured  by  growers  on  account  of  its  hardiness  as 
well  as  its  great  cropping  and  feeding  qualities,  was 
a  prominent  feature.  Robertson’s  Improved  Large 
Purple  Top  and  Bronze  Swedes  were  other  varieties 
much  in  evidence,  whilst  Mammoth,  Long  Red, 
Orange  Globe,  and  Intermediate  Mangels,  Aberdeen 
Green  and  Aberdeen  Purple  Top  Turnips,  Belgain 


Long  Red,  and  Shorthorn  Carrots,  and  Improved 
Drumhead  Cabbage  were  all  well  shown.  A  great 
deal  of  interest  attached  to  the  new  Potato,  Robert¬ 
son's  Champion  II.  It  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  old  Champion,  which  was  sent  out  by  the  firm 
in  1879.  The  new  Champion  has  sho  wn  itself  to  be 
a  vigorous  grower,  a  heavy  cropper,  and  a  strong 
disease  resister. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  exhibit  of  Mangels,  Swedes, 
Turnips,  disease-resisting  Potatos,  and  grasses 
formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
whole  show.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  roots  dis¬ 
played  were  sent  in  by  various  customers  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  they  had  not  been 
specially  grown  or  prepared  for  show,  size,  shape, 
and  quality  were  all  excellent.  Amongst  the  magni¬ 
ficent  samples  of  Mangels  Sutton’s  Prize  Winner, 
by  far  the  heaviest  globe-shaped  Mangel  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  was  much  in  evidence.  It  has  produced  the 
record  crop  of  105  tons  per  acre.  Mammoth  Long 
Red,  Golden  Globe,  Crimson  Tankard,  and  Yellow 
Intermediate  were  others  that  claimed  attention. 
Amongst  the  Swedes  Sutton’s  Magnum  Bonum  was 
well  to  the  fore,  whilst  of  Turnips  no  prettier 
samples  than  those  of  Perfection  have  ever  been 
seen  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  There  were  34  varieties 
of  disease-resisting  Potatos  shown,  the  chief  of 
which  were  Windsor  Castle,  Reliance,  Satisfaction, 
Ideal,  Triumph,  Ringleader,  Invincible,  Ninetyfold, 
Flowerball,  and  Supreme.  In  the  various  competi¬ 
tive  classes  the  produce  raised  from  seed  sent  out  by 
the  Reading  house  obtained  first  for  Long  Red 
Mangels,  first  for  any  variety  of  Mangels,  first  for 
field  Cabbages,  second  and  third  for  Carrots,  and 
the  two  Medals  for  the  heaviest  Mangels  and  the 
heaviest  Swedes  in  the  show. 

Messrs.  Drummond  &  Sons,  of  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin,  did  not  have  their  usual  stand,  but  their 
name  was  fully  before  the  public  in  the  prizes  won 
by  produce  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  country  from 
their  seeds.  These  prizes  included  first,  second  and 
third  for  Purple  Top  Swedes,  first  for  any  variety  of 
Swedes,  first  for  Aberdeen  or  yellow  Turnips,  first, 
second, and  third  for  Rape,  first  and  second  for  white 
Carrots,  first  for  red  Carrots,  second  and  third  for 
Kohl  Rabi,  and  first  for  Main  Crop  Potatos. 

A  collection  of  150  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears 
was  staged  by  Messrs.  M.  Saunders  &  Sons,  Friar’s 
Walk  Nurseries,  Cork.  Amongst  the  Apples  Hoary 
Morning,  Alfriston,  Lady  Henniker,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
Washington,  Harvey’s  Wiltshire  Defiance,  Reinnette 
du  Canada,  Golden  Noble,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Mere  de  Menage,  and  Hollandbury,  came  out 
strongly.  Samples  of  fruit  trees,  forest  trees, 
shrubs,  and  Coniferae,  were  displayed  in  effective 
fashion. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Vincent,  Blackhall  Place,  Dublin, 
showed  samples  of  their  chemical  manures.  The 
Permanent  Nitrate  Committee  had  the  usual  hand¬ 
some  stand.  Lawes’  Chemical  Manure  Co.,  Ltd., 
also  had  their  large  stand  of  the  various  manures 
and  other  specifics  they  vend. 

- - 

SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL.— December  13 th. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  a  very  good  one 
considering  it  was  the  last  for  the  year.  Orchids  and 
Begonias,  belonging  to  different  winter-flowering 
races,  were  in  strong  force.  Pelargoniums,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were 
also  conspicuous. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  ex¬ 
hibited  an  interesting  collection  of  Orchids, prominent 
amongst  which  numerous  hybrid  Cypripediums,  in¬ 
cluding  C.  Niobe,  C.  N.  superbum,  C.  arthurianum, 
C.  a.  pulchellum,  C.  leeanum  superbum,  C.  Eury- 
ades,  and  C.  Bruno  Roxana.  Handsome  and  most 
interesting  also  were  C.  insigne  Sanderae,  C.  i. 
sanderianum,  Laeliocattleya  Eunomea,  Lc.  Novelty, 
Phalaenopsis  Hebe,  Epidendrum  wallisio-ciliare,  a 
grand  piece  of  Cymbidium  traceyanum,  and  many 
others.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  large  and  magnificent  group  of  Calanthes  was 
exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower, 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodg6,  Dorking. 
Calanthe  Bella,  C.  Victoria  Regina  (soft  pink),  and 
C.  Veitchii  splendens  were  shown  in  quantity.  The 
latter  was  notable  for  the  intensity  of  its  colour,  the 
size  of  the  flowers  and  the  spikes.  C.  burfordiense 
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was  also  a  notably  dark  one.  Others  were  C.  versi¬ 
color,  large  and  white  with  a  pink  eye  ;  C.  ama- 
bilis,  rosy-pink  ;  and  C.  jucunda,  pink.  The  whole 
produced  a  most  attractive  display.  He  also  had 
several  well-grown  and  flowered  Cypripediums  of 
the  C.  leeanum  type,  having  large  and  richly 
coloured  flowers.  (Silver  Flora  Medal ) 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chap¬ 
man),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  exhibited  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  Gypripediums,  including 
such  fine  things  as  C.  Wottonii,  a  hybrid  of  C.  cal¬ 
losum  x  leucochilum,  C.  insigne  Emestii,  C.  Zeus, 
and  C.  behrensianum,  as  well  as  several  grand  forms 
of  C.  insigne  of  the  montaoum  type,  and  C.  lee¬ 
anum.  Several  other  useful  and  interesting  things 
were  noticeable  in  this  group,  such  as  Oncidium 
cheirophorum,  Masdevallia  Heathii,  M.  hinksiana, 
&c.  For  such  a  smoky  part  of  London  the  display 
was  very  creditable  indeed.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  staged  an  interesting  group  of  Orchid-',  in¬ 
cluding  the  beautiful  Cymbidium  traceyanum 
superbum,  Cypripedium  insigne  Laura  Kimball, 
Oncidium  tigrinum,  O.  varicosum  Rogersii,  and 
numerous  other  forms  of  Cypripedium.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a 
group  of  Orchids,  mostly  forms  of  Cypripedium 
leeanum,  including  C.  1.  superbum,  C.  1.  giganteum, 
and  C.  1.  magnificum.  They  also  staged  plants  of 
C.  Albert  Hye,  C.  nitens  superbum,  and  C.  Tityus 
Sander's  var.,  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii,  and 
others. 

Henry  Little,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  A.  Howard), 
Baron’s  Hall,  Twickenham,  staged  a  group  of  Cypri¬ 
pediums  and  other  Orchids,  the  former  being 
numerous  and  varied.  Other  subjects  were  Vanda 
caerulea,  Laelia  autumnalis  and  Epidendrum  cilic- 
lare.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Captain  Holford  (gardener,  Mr.  Chapman), 
Westonbirt,  Gloucester,  exhibited  a  collection  of  cut 
flowers  of  Cypripediums.  There  were  bunches  of 
C.  insigne,  C.  leeanum  superbum,  C.  Charlesworthii, 
C.  chamberlainianum,  C.  insigne  montanum  in 
variety,  a  fine  spike  of  Cymbidium  traceyanum, 
Laelia  anceps,  and  a  beautiful  Cypripedium  named 
Dorothy. 

E.  Ashworth,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Holbrook), 
Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire,  exhibited  a 
large  plant  of  Cypr  pedium  insigne  var.  Harefield 
Hall,  carrying  six  magnificent  flowers,  which  for 
size  have  probably  never  been  surpassed.  (Cultural 
Commendation.)  Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Geo.  Cragg),  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill, 
staged  a  large  piece  of  Dendrobium  heterocarpum, 
for  which  he  received  a  Cultural  Commendation. 
Mr.  A.  Burberry,  King's  Heath,  Birmingham,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  large  and  dark  flowered  variety  of  Laelia 
anceps,  named  L.  a.  burberryanum.  (Cultural  Com¬ 
mendation.)  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 

5  Cooke),  Rcsefield,  Sevenoaks,  exhibited  Odonto- 
glossum  ruckerianum  platychilum,  notable  for  ihe 
great  breadth  of  its  lip.  Several  new  things  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  amongst 
which  we  noticed  the  beautiful  Laelio  digbyana- 
purpurata,  Laeliocattleya  Semiramis,  Lc.  Agnes 
andreaoum,  Lc.  Frederick  Boyle,  and  others.  Cym¬ 
bidium  winnianum  was  shown  by  G.  C.  Robertson, 
Esq.,  Widmerpool,  Nottingham. 

The  special  feature  of  the  day's  exhibition  was 
undoubtedly  a  superb  array  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's 
Lane  Nurseries,  Edmonton.  The  remarkably  free- 
flowering  character  and  high  decorative  qualities  of 
this  charming  Begonia  have  been  well  demonstrated 
from  time  to  time,  and  Mr.  May  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  exponents  of  them.  On  this  occasion  he  had 
upwards  of  forty  magnificent  specimens  in  32’s  and 
24’s.  Some  of  the  plants  in  the  latter  size  of  pot 
were  veritable  giants,  clcthed  with  leaves  and  flowers 
right  to  the  rims  of  the  pots,  and  yet  they  all  origin¬ 
ated  from  cuttings  struck  last  April.  A  grand  piece 
of  Asparagus  Sprengeri  in  a  basket,  lifted  about  4  ft. 
above  the  table,  was  another  noticeable  feature,  :  s 
was  also  the  seedling  A.  S.  compacta,  a  promising 
and  very  handscme  plant.  Ferns  of  various  farms 
were  scattered  about  among  the  Begonias  to  the 
advantage  of  all  the  elements  of  this  notable  group 
(Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

An  exhibit  of  new  plants  sent  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander 

6  Co.,  St.  Albans,  comprised  a  number  of  very  fine 
specimens  of  Acalyjha  hispida,  or  A.  sanderiana,  as 


it  is  popularly  called.  The  long  crimson-scarlet 
spikes  of  flower  showed  up  with  lurid  effect  amidst 
the  surrounding  gloom  and  fog,  and  illustrated  a 
particular  quality  of  the  plant  that  has  been,  to  a 
certain  extent,  overlooked.  Dracaena  godseffiaDa, 
D.  sanderiana,  and  the  new  Linospadix  petrickiina 
were  represented  by  shapely  plants.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

A  pretty  little  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  in 
which  Erica  hyemalis,  and  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor¬ 
raine  figured  conspicuously,  came  from  Mr.  W.  J. 
Prewett,  gardener  to  C.  A.  PearsoD,  Esq.,  Fensham 
Place,  Farnham.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  cut  zonal  Pelargoniums  staged  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  comprised  forty 
bunches  in  as  many  distinct  varieties  of  this  glorious 
flower  which  the  Swanley  firm  has  done  so  much  to 
improve.  The  bunches  were  pyramidal  in  form,  the 
spaces  between  them  being  filled  with  small  plants 
of  Maidenhair  Ferns.  Amongst  specially  noteworthy 
varieties,  the  new  ones.  Khalifa,  Mikado,  Sirdar,  and 
Menelik,  represented  the  highest  type  of  modern 
flower.  Of  standard  sorts,  Hall  Caine,  Mrs.  Simp¬ 
son,  Crabbe,  Lady  Carlisle,  Mrs.  P.  Routh,  Mrs. 
Tudway,  and  Nicholas  II.  were  all  in  fine  form. 
(Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

An  exhibit  of  cut,  late  Chrysanthemums  that  came 
from  Mr.  W.  Wells,  of  Earlswood,  Surrey,  was 
deserving  of  very  high  commendation,  for  the 
flowers  were  clean,  bright,  and  fresh.  Those  splen¬ 
did  late  white  varieties,  Mrs.  C.  Brown,  and  Mme. 
Pbillippe  Rivoire,  were  particularly  fine.  The  hand¬ 
some  yellow  Redhill  Beauty,  the  spidery  Mrs.  W. 
Butters,  and  the  light  green  Mme.  H.  de  la  Roche- 
teire,  were  all  first  rate.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  for  a  handsome  table  of  winter¬ 
flowering  Begonias.  The  varieties  Ensign,  Winter 
Cheer,  and  Myra,  were  shown  in  some  quantity,  and 
were  highly  effective. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmoutb,  DevoD,  sent 
bunches  of  the  late  Chrysanthemums,  Favourite, 
white;  and  Queen  of  Pinks,  rosj-pink. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire,  sent  a  few 
named  Chinese  Primulas,  including  Lottie  Eckford, 
Aurea  Magnifica,  Isa  Eckford,  and  Emily  Eckford. 

There  was  very  little  material  brought  up  for  the 
consideration  cf  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  Drop- 
more,  Maidenhead,  for  a  basketful  of  tubers  of 
Oxalis  crenata.  M  ss  Breton,  Forest  End,  Sand¬ 
hurst,  sent  three  sticks  of  Cardoons.  Several  dishes 
of  Apples  were  submitted,  but  they  did  not  call  for 
special  mention. 

- — *- - 

HOW  ONIONS  ARE  PRESERVED 
IN  ZEELAND. 

The  method  of  preserving  Onions  in  the  Dutch 
province  of  Zeeland,  says  M.  Denaiffe,  in  "  Chasse 
et  peche,"  of  June  12th,  1898,  is  interesting.  The 
growers  leave  all  the  crop  of  their  farm,  often  very 
great,  in  a  heap  on  the  ground  ;  they  lay  it  out  in 
elongated  piles  of  parallelopicedic  form,  of  which 
the  vertical  sides  are  supported  by  Osier  hurdles 
fastened  in  the  ground ;  the  top  of  the  heap  is 
covered  with  straw. 

If  you  question  an  Onion  grower  regarding  his 
method  of  work  he  will  tell  you  that  the  sale  of 
Oaions  in  England  involves  waiting  for  favourable 
epochs,  which  often  are  only  found  long  after  the 
crops  are  mature ;  and  as  bulb  silos,  like  those  for 
Potatos  and  Beetroot,  are  out  of  the  question,  since 
they  cause  rot  of  the  Onions,  this  new  method  has 
had  to  be  adopted,  and  perfect  preservation  is  thus 
obtained.  There  is  a  second  method.  Trenches  are 
dug  from  a  little  more  than  a  yard  to  2^  yds.  deep, 
16  yds.  to  19  yds.  long  and  2§  yds.  to  4  yds.  wide; 
the  inside  is  then  lined  with  boards  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  long  straw  and  filled  with  Onions. 

To  economise  space  a  rather  thick  palisade 
can  be  built  above  ground,  above  the  first.  This 
palisade,  which  may  be  the  height  of  a  man,  is 
supported  by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground.  It  then 
suffices  to  spread  a  thin  lay  er  of  straw  on  the  first 
heap  and  fill  with  Onions.  If  necessary,  a  third 
palisade  can  be  built  on  the  two  others  and  filled 
with  Onions.  Thus  the  Onions  are  kept  for  the 
winter.  If  there  is  a  sharp  frost  they  must  not  be 
stirred  until  the  frost  has  quite  disappeared.  This 


precaution  is  necessary,  for  if  the  pits  are  opened  and 
the  Onions  touched  before  quite  free  from  frost  they 
are  all  lost.  But  if  the  frozen  Onions  are  left  undis¬ 
turbed  they  remain  fit  for  consumption  and  also, 
strange  to  say,  as  good  for  planting  as  though  they 
had  never  been  frozen. 

At  the  end  of  spring,  when  the  stores  kept  in 
baskets  or  lofts  are  becoming  exhausted,  and  the  heat 
of  the  sun  awakens  vegetative  power  in  the  bulbs, 
they  must  be  conveyed  into  a  cold  cellar,  which  can 
be  done  without  too  much  expense  ;  thus  growth  will 
be  delayed  for  a  long  time  and  the  Onions  can  be 
kept  healthy  and  eatable  until  a  new  crop  is  ready, 
instead  of  importing  them  from  the  South  at  exor¬ 
bitant  cost. — Cosmos,  September  24 th,  1898. 


Questions  add  mshjers. 

***  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

[1 Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Plan  of  Tomato  House.— Bulbs :  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  think  the  plan  of  putting  a  hip  on  the 
top  of  the  11  ft.  wall  a  very  good  one.  If  the  wall 
is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  garden  it  follows  that 
the  aspect  of  the  house  would  be  to  the  west. 
If  the  glass  of  a  lean-to  were  to  rest  on  the  top  of 
the  wall  it  would  be  afternoon  before  the  sun  would 
shine  fully  upon  it.  The  mere  fact  of  its  shining  on 
the  southern  end  of  the  house  by  mid-day  would 
not  raise  the  temperature  very  quickly  nor  give  the 
Tomatos  direct  sunshine  till  late  in  the  day.  A 
span-roofed  house,  running  north  and  south,  would 
have  been  the  best,  thereby  ensuring  the  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  sun.  If,  however, 
you  are  tied  to  the  situation  above-mentioned  for  the 
house,  tbeD,  by  all  means,  have  a  hip  to  the  house, 
for  you  will  thereby  ensure  a  greater  amount  of 
direct  light,  much  earlier  in  the  day  than  you  would 
from  a  lean-to.  For  summer  culture  an  abundance 
of  light  and  air  is  of  mope  advantage  than  a  high 
temperature,  which  is,  indeed,  undesirable  for  main- 
crops,  that  is,  the  sunshine  itself  should  maintain 
the  necessary  temperature  even  when  the  house  is 
fully  ventilated.  Light  and  air  make  the  plants 
sturdy  and  short-jointed,  cause  the  fruit  to  set  better, 
and  harden  the  tissue  of  the  foliage  and  stems, 
thereby  guarding  them  against  disease  far  more 
effectually  than  spraying  with  insecticides.  We  do 
not  see  the  use  of  the  3  ft.  brick  wall  in  front, 
because  the  plants  close  to  it  would  have  to  grow 
that  height  almost  before  they  were  able  to  set  and 
bring  any  fruit  to  perfection.  The  front  might  well 
consist  of  glass,  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high. 

Horticultural  Examination.  —  Alfred  A.  Self: 
County  councils,  lecturers,  mutual  improvement 
associations,  &c  ,  encourage  others  besides  pro¬ 
fessional  gardeners,  including  cottageis  and  amateur 
gaideners  ;  and  as  tar  as  has  come  under  our  notice 
all  may  avail  themselves  of  lectures,  us  well  as  the 
examination  that  follows.  Of  course,  where  scholar¬ 
ships  are  concerned,  we  presume  they  would  always 
be  given  for  a  certain  class  of  people  only,  such  as 
professional  gardeners,  or,  in  some  cases,  teachers. 
Any  student  may  avail  him-  or  herself  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  public  examination.  It  depends  upon  the 
students  themselves  as  to  what  use  they  may  turn 
their  knowledge  in  after  life.  Consult  the  remainder 
of  the  particulars  concerning  the  horticultural  ex¬ 
amination  in  another  column  of  this  week’s  issue. 
The  elementary  principles  mentioned  in  the  syllabus 
include  botany,  and  you  would  do  well  to  study  some 
modern  book  on  the  subject,  not  necessarily  those 
mentioned  under  paragraph  4  of  the  syllabus,  as 
they  are  merely  given  as  instances.  Your  experience 
in  growing  ordinary  vegetables  and  flowers  will 
stand  you  in  good  stead,  and  you  can  improve  upon 
that  by  reading  some  of  the  books  on  gardening 
mentioned.  The  books  will  help  you  to  put  your 
practical  knowledge  into  readable  form,  that  is,  in 
the  most  suitable  language  pertaining  to  the  special 
art  of  gardening.  Any  good  modern  book  on  botany 
should  be  studied  in  its  various  branches,  so  that 
you  may  get  a  general  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
plants,  their  various  organs  and  the  functions  they 
perform.  Study  Articles  5,  10,  11,  12,  13  and  14  in 
the  syllabus  printed  in  this  and  last  week's  issue 
concerning  the  examination.  Then  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.,  and  ask  for  the  form  to  be 
filled  up.  If  you  desire  further  particulars  about 
books  tell  us  what  you  have  got,  if  any,  and  we  can 
further  advise  you.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you 
should  have  a  teacher,  nor  that  a  class  should  be 
held  in  your  neighbourhood.  Arrange  with  some 
responsible  person  in  your  neighbourhood  to  super¬ 
vise  an  examination. 
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Chrysanthemums  dying.  —  M.  M'Laren :  The 
specimens  of  stems  and  leaf  stalks  of  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  you  sent  us  were  attacked  with  some  parasitic 
fungus,  which  accounts  for  the  parts  above  the 
attack  dying.  The  black,  scale-like  bodies  attached 
to  the  stems  are  the  sclerotium  stage  of  the  fungus, 
and  consist  of  densely  compacted  and  interlaced 
masses  of  hyphae,  constituting  the  resting  stage  of 
the  fungus.  You  can  assure  yourself  of  the  parasitic 
nature  of  the  fungus  by  noticing  that  those  semi- 
globular  bodies  are  partly  embedded  in  the  stems. 
The  sclerotia  are  evidently  the  resting  stage  of  some 
mildew,  perhaps  that  which  commonly  attacks  the 
Chrysanthemum,  but  the  stems  and  leaves  were  too 
much  dried  up  to  give  evidence  of  the  better  known 
stages  of  the  fungus.  You  should  cut  off  and  burn 
every  stem  or  portion  of  stem  showing  the  least  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fungus  so  as  to  prevent  a  resumption  of 
growth  next  year.  Now  that  the  flowers  are  mostly 
over,  you  can  burn  up  all  the  old  stems  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  of  your  hothouses. 

Orchids  and  Paint. — Paint :  It  is  generally 
considered  that  newly-painted  houses  have  an  in¬ 
jurious  effect  upon  plants  generally,  but  that  if  the 
paint  is  allowed  to  get  dry  before  the  plants  are  con¬ 
fined  in  the  same  atmosphere  with  it,  the  deleterious 
effect  is  not  so  evident.  This  would  also  apply  to 
Orchids,  but  to  what  extent  it  might  prove  injurious 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  It  would  certainly  have 
been  advisable  to  have  shifted  the  plants  into 
another  house  for  a  few  days, if  that  had  been  possible. 
You  could  then  have  heated  the  hotwater  pipes,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  opened  both  the  bottom  and 
top  ventilators  for  two  or  three  days,  and  that  would 
have  dried  the  paint  and  prevented  any  further 
danger  likely  to  arise  from  the  smell  or  other  bad 
influences  of  the  paint.  We  should  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  did  not  paint  the  hotwater  pipes 
with  tar;  that  is  always  injurious,  and  ought  never  to 
be  used  for  any  purpose  in  hothouses.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  your  Orchids  may  not,  however,  be  due  to 
paint  at  all.  Are  you  sure  that  good  peat  and  good 
drainage  were  used  at  the  last  potting  ?  You  might 
also  ascertain  whether  the  water  is  good,  and  not 
hard,  owing  to  the  presence  of  chalk  in  it.  In  that 
case  you  ought  to  catch  and  employ  the  rainwater 
from  the  roofs  of  the  glasshouse.  In  a  word,  examine 
everything  relating  to  culture  and  treatment,  so  as  to 
get  at  the  proper  cause,  and  after  removing  the  cause 
your  plants  will  no  doubt  recover. 

Purple-leaved  Filbert  Fruiting.— M.  M'Laren-. 
There  is  nothing  unusual  about  the  purple-leaved 
Filbert  taking  many  years  to  arrive  at  a  fruiting 
stage.  It  may  be  a  shy  bearer  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  like  many  other  fruit  trees.  Nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  you  should  have  other  trees  to  supply 
catkins,  for  the  Hazel-nut  is  monoecious,  that  is, 
both  male  and  female  flowers  are  produced  upon  the 
same  bush  or  tree  after  they  arrive  at  a  fruiting  stage. 
It  might  be  that  seme  varieties  of  nuts  are  not  fertile 
with  their  own  pollen,  but  of  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  general  and  good  evidence.  There 
can  be  no  harm,  however,  in  getting  some  Kentish, 
Cosford,  or  other  Cobs,  as  they  would  fruit,  and 
probably  induce  greater  fertility  amongst  the  collec¬ 
tion  generally.  In  5  our  locality  we  should  plant  the 
trees  where  they  would  get  the  full  benefit  of  sun¬ 
shine  all  the  day,  or  most  of  it.  Select  a  place  in 
the  open,  not  in  Fir  woods,  but  rather  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  same,  so  that  the  Nuts  may  get  the  benefit 
of  the  shelter  of  such  evergreen  trees,  particularly 
in  early  spring  when  they  are  in  flower,  when  they 
require  shelter  from  the  cutting  north  and  east 
winds  of  March.  Of  course,  the  shelter  of  any 
other  trees,  whether  evergreen  or  deciduous,  would 
be  preferable  to  no  shelter  at  all. 

Names  of  Plants. — Reader:  1,  Sequoia  semper- 
virens  (Californian  Redwood) ;  2,  Pseudotsuga 

Douglasii  (Douglas  Fir)  ;  3,  Retinospora  plumosa  14, 
Thuya  orientalis  (Oriental  or  Chinese  Arbor-Vitae) ; 
5,  Abies  nordmanniana  (a  very  much  starved  speci¬ 
men)  ;  6,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  erecta  viridis,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  but  the  specimen  has  been  taken  from 
an  old  and  loosely  grown  tree;  7,  Cupressus  law¬ 
soniana  (two  slight  varieties  of  Lawson’s  Cypress). — 
A.C.:  1,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatus  ;  2,  Acorus 
gramineus  variegatus  ;  3,  Carex  brunnea  variegata  ; 
4,  Stenotaphrum  glabrum  variegatum. —  W.G.:  1, 
Cypripedium  barbatum  crossianum  ;  Oncidium  vari- 
cosum  Rogersi ;  3,  Cattleya  Loddigesii  Harrisoniae. 

Communications  Received.— Black  Watch. — A. 
P. — M.  Temple. — H.  W.  G. — Lindenia. — A.  E.  S. — 
D.  B. — R.  M. — G.  H. — Canadian  Horticulturist. — 
A  M. — E.  O. — F.  L.  Ames. — Y. — Chingford. — 
Celery. — M.  T. — Greenhouse. — B.  G. — X. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  The  Royal  Seed  Establishment, 
Reading,  England. — Sutton's  Amateur's  Guide  in 
Horticulture  for  1899. 

Chr.  Lorenz,  Erfurt,  Germany, — Lorenz's  Guide 
for  Amateur  Gardeners. 


OUTRAMS 

Carnation  Disease  Antidote. 


A  sure  cure,  preventative,  and  plant 
stimulant. 

It  may  be  usecl  for  Diseases  affecting 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatos,  &c. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  our  leading  experts 
have  reached  me,  unsolicited,  that  my  Carnation 
Disease  Antidote  is  a  sure  and  certain  cure  for  this 
pest. 


FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  ON  EACH  BOTTLE. 

Pint  Bottles,  3/6.  Quarts,  6/-.  Half-Gallon,  10/6. 
Gallon,  20/-. 

Quantities  of  testimonials  from  the  leading  growers. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(PATENTED). 

A  useful  Invention  (or  Orohld  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price ,  per  doien,  3s.  9 4.,  post  paid. 

USUAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

A  Remittance  respectfully  requested  with  all  Orders. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at 
Stanley  Bridge ,  S.W. 


ALFRED  OUTRAM,  F.R.H.S. 

7,  Moore  Park  Road,  Fulham, 

LONDON,  S.W. 


TOR  pleasure  and  profit 

& 


Nothing  so  profitable  and 
easy  to  grow. 

80  Acres  of  Saleable  Trees. 


THE  BEST  PROCURABLE. 

Lists  Free. 


jHUNDREDS  of  THOUSANDS. 

„  Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
^Carriage  free  for  Cash  with  order. 
SI-  per  doz.,  60/-  per  100. 
All  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage  forward. 

[in POTS  From  15/-  a  doz. 

Ornamental  Trees,  01  Acres, 

A  Superb  Collection  of 

Herbaceous  Plants. 
Four  Acres  of  Glass. 
Clematis  (80,000)  from  15/-doz. 
N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at 
slightly  increased  prices. 

•  GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(Over  170  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock, 
artistically  produced,  <  ontaining 
some  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
and  lull  of  valuable  information, 
free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for  postago 
M  Please  mention  this  Paper-  ;j 

RICHARD  SMITH  &C°  Worcester  \ 
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BRITISH  ORCHIDS 

BY  A.  D.  WEBSTER. 

Author  ot 11  Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees,  and  Shrubs 
“  Hardy  Conifers.” 

An  exhaustive  description  of  every  species  and  variety, 
with  Chapters  on  Cultivation,  Fertilization,  &c.,  together  with 
an  ILLUSTRATION  of  each  species. 

Second  and  enlarged  edition.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  5/-. 


London— J.  S.  VIRTUE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  26,  Ivy  Lane,  E.C. 


agricultural  llcuuirmisi 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  oover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming;  advocate  of  oo-opera- 
tionln  agriculture,  In  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
of  produce ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  olleakes 
complete  manures, reliable  seeds  and  Implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  31. 
Inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6 d.  eaoh,  through  all 
Newsagents, — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

In  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  us  by 
always  mentioning 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 


VINE  &  PLANT  MANURE. 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 
Largely  used  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


Agent  for  London:— J.  GEORGE,  14,  Redgrave  Road 
Putney,  S.W. 

Agent  for  Channel  Islands: — J.  H.  PARSONS,  Market 
Place,  Guernsey. 

SOLE  MAKERS:— 


TWEED 


&  SONS,  LTD., 

YIHEYARD,  CLOYEHFORDS,  H.B. 


Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application. 
Analysis  sent  with  Orders  of  J  Cwt.  and  Upwards. 
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HEINEMANN’S 


Grown  under  Ms  Personal  Supervision. 


before  ordering:  by  a  Id.  Foreign  Postcard. 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS 

In  Oollections  from  2s.  6d.  and  upwards.. 

UNEQUALLED  VALUE.  SEEDS  POST  FREE. 

F.  C.  HEINEMANN, 

GROWER,  ERFURT,  GERMANY. 


WARE’S 

NEW  SEEDS 

OF 

Finest  Flowers 

AND  " 

Choicest  Vegetables : 

SEE  CATALOGUE 

With  130  Illustrations  and  full  descriptions,  ► 
Post  Free  on  Application. 

Contains  also  full  collections  of  ” 

BEGONIAS,  DAHLIAS, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  ! 
LILIES,  GANNAS,  &c. 

Gardens  Laid  Out  and  Planted.  - 

THOS.  s.  wareTm,  : 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  ■ 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 

^  ^  T1  ^ 


Royal  Nurseries,  BELFAST. 

Covers  over  50  Acres. 


HUGH  DICKSON 

BEGS  to  call  attention  to  the  following  speciali¬ 
ties,  which  are  grown  in  large  numbers,  and 
are  in  the  finest  possible  state  for  removal  : — 
ROSES,  over  100,000  are  grown.  None  finer. 
Hundreds  of  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  and  First 
Prizes  have  been  awarded  at  the  leading  societies  of 
Great  Britain. 

FRUIT  TREES,  standard  and  trained.  Choicest 
Conifers ;  all  shades  trom  the  faintest  green  and  blue 
to  the  brightest  gold. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

of  the  choicest  description. 

RHODODENDRONS,  finest  named. 

STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Thirteen  large  houses  are  devoted  to  their  culture. 


CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  in  the 

WORLD.— 12  acres  of  Roses.  100,000  grand  plants  to 
select  from.  40  choice  Dwarf  Perpetuals  for  21s.  20  choice 

Standards  or  Half-Standards  for  21s.  Purchaser’s  selection, 
50  Dwarfs,  unnamed,  12s.  6d.  The  following  are  my  selection, 
carriage  free :  12  choice  Teas  and  Noisettes,  9s. ;  6  Marechal 
Niels,  5s. ;  12  choice  Climbing,  ys. ;  12  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
dwarfs,  7s. ;  6  lovely  Yellow  Roses,  5s. ;  6  Gloire  de  Dljons, 
4s.  6d. ;  6  beautiful  Fairy  Roses,  4s. ;  6  choice  Moss  Roses,  4s.  ■ 
6  old-fashioned  Roses,  4s. ;  6  crimson  Monthly  Roses,  3s.  6d.  J 
6  pink  Monthly  Roses,  2s.  6d. ;  6  white  Monthly  Roses.  3s.  6d. ; 
6  quick-growing  Climbing  Roses,  2s.  6d. ;  12  Sweet  Briers,  3s. 
All  for  Cash  with  Order.  Thousands  of  Testimonials.  Cata¬ 
logues  free. 

JAMES  WALTERS,  ROSE  GROWER,  EXETER. 

ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  in  bud  ...  2/6  3/6  5/6 
»  Charlesworthii,  in  bud  ...  2/-  3/-  5/- 

Cattleya  Labiata,  in  sheath .  3/6  5/6  7/6 

Vanda  Coerulea,  in  spike  .  gd.  per  leat. 

1,  Kimballiana,  in  spike  .  2/-  3/-  5/- 

„  Amesiana,  in  spike . 2/.  3/-  3/- 

Lilium,  Nepalensc.and  Wallichianum  1/6  2/6  3 /e 

J.  W.  MOORE,  Ltd.  j  Importers,  Rawdon,  nr.  Leeds. 


^CTwandfiee 


Our  stock  stools  of  Chrysanthemums,  they  are  cow  in  their 
zenith  of  perfection ;  just  those  that  would  delight  the 
greatest  expert.  Fact  Is,  we  aim  for  perfect  cuttings  not 
gigantic  grouping.  Se  nd  for  our  new  illustrated  and  descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  containing  the  1,400  best  varieties  from  the 
first  introductions. 

MR.  F.  G.  MILLS, 

Glossop  Hall  Gardens,. 

December  14th,  1898. 

“  Cuttings  to  hand  in  splendid  condition,  all  that  could  be 
desired.” 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWANLEV,  KENT. 


"  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 
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HU  Green  Christmas. — As  we  go  to  press 
it  seems  that  Christmas  Day  may 
fairly  earn  the  application  of  the  term  green 
in  more  senses  than  one.  The  conventional 
picture  of  that  particular  day  in  Britain  is 
one  of  snow  ;  but  in  the  southern  counties 
the  picture  in  reality  is  as  often  honoured 
in  the  breach  as  the  observance.  The  grass 
in  parks,  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens 
everywhere  is  greener  than  it  was  at  any 
time  between  July  and  the  beginning  of 
October  last,  thus  showing  that  weather  is 


a  more  important  factor  in  the  promotion 
of  such  growth  at  any  particular  period 
than  the  art  of  man,  even  when  applied  to 
the  limited  area  of  a  garden.  Within  the 
last  week  or  two  we  have  been  informed  by 
various  correspondents  of  the  fruiting  of 
Raspberries,  and  the  flowering  of  Pears, 
Rhododendrons,  Christmas  Roses,  Snow¬ 
drops  and  other  things.  The  two  latter  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  floral  world  may  be 
looked  upon  as  fairiy  seasonable,  for,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  mildness  of  the  autumn, 
we  may  have  them  in  bloom  even  in  the  far 
north  at  any  time  between  October  and 
April,  double  Snowdrops  being  the  last  to 
open. 

The  appearance  of  the  White  and  Baby¬ 
lonian  Willows  by  the  big  lake  in  Kew 
Gardens  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  it  was 
autumn  rather  than  winter  ;  the  leaves  for 
the  most  part  are  yellow,  but  some  of  them 
are  green,  and  the  rest  retain  vitality  along 
the  centre.  The  Babylonian  Willow  has 
even  behaved  in  this  fashion  by  the  side  of 
a  street  in  a  western  suburb  of  London, 
giving  an  impression  that  under  favourable 
circumstances  it  is  subevergreen.  The 
White  Willow  is  regarded  as  a  British  tree, 
but  its  congener  above  mentioned  has  had 
rather  a  mythical  history.  Loudon  states 
its  native  country  to  be  Asia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  near  Babylon  ;  and  even 
as  recently  as  1885,  John  Hutton  Balfour 
gives  the  same  locality  for  it.  The  Index 
Kewensis  says  that  Japan  is  its  native 
country.  In  either  of  these  cases,  however, 
it  may  well  be  subevergreen  in  its  native 
habitats,  and  the  general  absence  of  fog  in 
London  during  the  past  six  or  eight  weeks 
may  account  for  the  longevity  of  the  leaves. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Salix 
babylonica  is  one  of  the  first  trees  to  come 
into  leaf  with  us  in  spring,  the  first  flush  of 
leaves  often  being  liable  to  injury  during 
ungenial  weather,  including  east  winds  in 
March.  The  Lucombe  Oak,  known  also  as 
the  Devonshire  and  the  Exeter  Oak,  is  still 
in  full  leaf  and  quite  green  at  Kew,  the 
giant  old  tree  of  it  on  the  borders  of  the 
botanic  and  pleasure  grounds  being  almost 
as  fine  as  it  was  in  summer.  The  original 
tree  was  raised  from  the  Turkey  Oak 
(Quercus  Cerris)  at  Exeter  in  1762,  and  the 
specimen  under  notice  looks  at  least  100 
years  old.  The  ordinary  forms  of  the 
Turkey  Oak  have  been  quite  bare  for  weeks 
past.  The  Bamboo  garden  is  almost  as 
fresh  as  it  was  at  mid-summer,  save  for  the 
fallen  leaves  of  the  deciduous  trees  around 
it,  and  the  Bamboo  known  as  Arundinaria 
Falconeri  from  the  Himalayas,  which 
always  drops  its  foliage  in  our  climate  as 
the  temperature  sinks  in  autumn.  The 
beauty  and  freshness  of  some  30  to  40  of 
the  hardy  species  and  varieties  of  Bamboos 
even  in  mid-winter  should  induce  the  lovers 
of  gardens  to  plant  these  woody  grasses  in 
their  domains  much  more  extensively  than 
is  the  case  at  present.  So  liberal  are  they 
in  growth  that  even  the  prunings  necessary 
to  keep  the  bushes  within  bounds  might  be 
used  in  abundance  for  decorative  work  at 
the  festive  season. 

Many  more  instances  might  be  given  of 
the  precocity  of  the  season  ;  but  gardeners 
and  cultivators  generally  are  already 
thoughtfully  weighing  the  advantages 
against  the  disadvantages  likely  to  accrue 
at  no  distant  date  should  severe  weather 
intervene.  No  one  denies  the  advantage 
of  getting  all  outward  operations  in  a  for¬ 
ward  state,  including  trenching,  digging, 
pruning,  and  other  routine  work.  The 
autumn  rains  came  so  late  as  to  greatly 
hinder  the  planting  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  as  well  as  fruit  trees  and  bushes  ; 
since  their  advent,  however,  there  has  been 
no  check  to  those  operations  save  when 
rain  made  the  ground  temporarily  unwork- 
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able,  particularly  in  the  case  of  heavy  clay 
soils.  Planting  and  transplanting  trees  on 
grass  may  be  accomplished  at  any  time  so 
long  as  the  men  can  work  outside.  The 
pruning  of  fruit  trees  as  a  rule  has  little 
effect  in  retarding  or  hastening  the  untimely 
flowering  of  the  same,  so  that  this  work 
may  be  hurried  forward  without  fear  of  its 
consequences  in  the  event  of  frost. 
Rosarians  complain,  and  have  reason  to,  of 
the  forward  state  of  the  buds,  which  have 
even  started  into  growth  in  some  cases. 
No  pruning  should  be  given  here,  and  even 
shortening  back  would  be  unadvisable,  be¬ 
cause  the  more  quiescent  the  buds  at  the 
base  of  the  young  shoots  remain  the  better, 
till  spring  is  well  advanced,  when  all  the 
untimely  growths  may  be  safely  removed 
in  the  ordinary  operation  of  pruning. 

Vegetables  continue  to  be  abundant 
everywhere,  and  we  refer  particularly  to 
green  ones.  The  moist,  mild  weather 
keeps  them  growing,  it  may  be  to  their 
danger  in  the  event  of  severe  frost  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  advantageous  to 
gardeners  in  private  establishments  for  the 
time  being  that  supplies  should  be  so  plen¬ 
tiful.  Market  gardeners,  on  the  contrary, 
may  find  that  vegetables  are  too  plentiful  to 
be  highly  remunerative  even  at  this  festive 
season.  All  things  considered  the  ill- 
effects  of  the  weather  upon  vegetables  lie  in 
the  future  if  anywhere.  Apples  and  Pears 
in  the  fruitrooms,  we  are  told,  are  keeping 
badly  as  a  result  of  the  high  temperature  and 
the  moist  atmosphere.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  disadvantage  to  the  gardening 
fraternity  of  the  present  unseasonable  con¬ 
ditions.  Possibly  a  means  may  yet  be 
devised  by  cold  storage  or  otherwise  for 
preserving  Apples  and  Pears  in  a  thoroughly 
sound  state. 


An  Effective  Weed  Killer— An  ounce  of  carbolic  acid 
to  a  gallon  of  water  will  be  found  very  effective  in 
destroying  weeds  on  a  gravel  walk. 

Not  found  in  Text  Books.— “  Sambo !  Where's  the 
rake?”  "Wid  de  hoe,  Massa.”  "Where’s  the 
hoe?”  "  Wid  de  rake,  Massa.”  “  Where  are  they 
both?”  "  Why  both,  togedder !  ”  "Massa  seem 
berry  stupid  dis  morning.” 

Mr.  J.  Lazenby,  who  for  the  last  twenty  years  has 
held  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Ancient  Society  of 
York  Florists,  is  about  to  retire  from  office  owing  to 
failing  health.  During  Mr.  Lazenby’s  term  of  office 
the  society  has  made  great  growth.  Not  only  has 
its  membership  shown  an  enormous  increase,  but  its 
Chrysanthemum  show  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  the  kingdom,  whilst  the  minor  shows  are 
full  of  interest  and  attract  many  visitors  and  friends. 
The  society  is  considering  the  appointment  of  a 
successor.  It  is  proposed  to  present  Mr.  Lazenby 
with  some  present  of  value  in  order  to  testify  to  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  who  know  him, 
and  to  signify  the  regret  of  the  president,  officers, 
and  members  of  the  society  at  the  loss  of  the  services 
of  so  able  a  coadjutor.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Pannett,  92,  Union  Terrace,  York. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  monthly  meeting  of  above  society  was 
held  at  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley.  Southampton,  on 
the  19th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  F.  Rummens,  C.C.,  presiding. 
There  was  an  average  attendance  of  the  members. 
The  lecture  was  the  second  of  two  on  "The  Soil,” 
and  was  given  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Mellor,  B.Sc  ,  London, 
Lecturer  on  Biology  at  the  Hartley  College,  South¬ 
ampton.  A  brief  synopsis  of  the  lecture  is :  relation 
of  the  soil  to  plants,  chemical  changes  in  the  soil, 
loss  and  replacement  of  nutritive  substances  in  the 
soil.  The  lecturer  illustrated  the  subject  most  pro¬ 
fusely  by  means  of  chemical  experiments  and  lantern 
slides.  There  was  but  a  brief  discussion  and  at  the 
close  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Mellor.  Messrs.  Spooner  &  Bailey,  of  Ealing, 
Southampton,  gave  the  members  a  cordial  invitation 
to  visit  their  chemical  factory,  where  many  processes 
of  producing  chemical  manures  are  carried  out. 


Horses  Burned  at  Cheshunt. — We  are  sorry  to  learn 
from  one  of  our  correspondents  that  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  lost  four 
valuable  horses  last  Saturday  night  by  fire,  By 
great  exertions  the  fire  was  confined  to  the  stable 
where,  it  v/ould  appear,  it  originated. 

Strawberries  from  Hampshire. — Strawberries  are 
extensively  grown  for  market  in  parts  of  Hampshire. 
There  were  despatched  from  Swanwick  Station  last 
year  1,366  tons,  and  from  Botley  Station  687  tons. 
The  latter  weight,  687  tons,  represents  about  300,000 
gallons. 

The  Sugar  Beet  Industry  was,  it  is  stated,  carried 
on  in  Russia  as  far  back  as  the  year  1S00.  In  1897 
644,900  tons  of  sugar  were  produced  in  Russia,  of 
which  484,000  tons  were  required  for  her  home  con¬ 
sumption.  In  1S96,  the  exports  of  Muscovite  sugar 
were  150,000  tons,  some  of  which,  of  course,  found 
its  way  to  London. 

Proposed  Horticultural  Association  for  Hamilton  and 
District. — There  was  a  meeting  held  on  the  16th 
inst.,  in  the  Clydesdale  Hotel,  Hamilton,  to  discuss 
the  matter  of  a  horticultural  association  for  the 
above  referred  district,  and  there  was  a  most  grati¬ 
fying  attendance.  The  great  need  for  such  a  centre 
to  rally  around  the  banner  of  blue,  was  unanimously 
agreed  by  every  one  present  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Consequently,  it  was  proposed 
to  convene  a  meeting  on  Janaury  13th,  1899,  to  elect 
office  bearers,  etc.  A  number  of  the  leading  gar¬ 
deners  of  the  district  were  present  and  it  may  also 
be  stated  that  the  association  will  give  every  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  allied  art  of  forestry.  We  will  be  glad 
to  send  a  detailed  account  to  the  Gardening  World 
after  the  next  meeting.— D.  Chisholm. 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  this  society,  held 
on  November  9th,  First-class  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Jas.  C.  Groenwegen,  of  Amsterdam, 
for  Chrysanthemums  Edwin  Bethge,  Madame 
Boudoin,  Madame  H.  de  Vilmorin,  Mrs.  T.  A. 
Compton,  and  The  Egyptian  ;  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Houl- 
vester,  of  Utrecht,  for  Chrysanthemums  Edwin 
Bethge,  Master  H.  Tucker,  Sarnian  Gem,  and 
yellow  Madame  Carnot.  The  last-named  variety 
also  won  a  First-class  Certificate  for  Messrs.  A.  P. 
Bouman  &  Son,  of  Arnheim.  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage 
&  Son,  of  Haarlem,  received  First-class  Certificates 
for  Cactus  Dahlias  Casilda,  Henry  Ayres,  Laver- 
stock  Beauty,  Miss  Finch,  Royal  Purple,  Stella,  and 
W.  J.  Frost:  whilst  Stanropsis  lissaechiloides  (sic) 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Baron  van  Boct  Zelaer,  of 
Maarleasdyk,  won  a  similar  honour.  Certificates  of 
Merit"  went  to  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son  for 
Cactus  Dahlias  Octopus  and  Pumilus.  A  collection 
of  Cyclamen  sent  by  Mr.  R.  Bos,  of  Hillegom, 
obtained  an  "honourable  mention  ”  ;  whilst  for  an 
exhibit  of  Cattleya  labiata  autumnalis  a  Silver 
Medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Ballego,  of  Leiden. 

Woolton  Mutual  Improvement  Society.— A  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  on  the  15th  inst.  at  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  when  Mr.  Tunnington  was 
voted  to  the  chair.  The  subject  for  consideration, 
"Potting  and  Watering  Plants  ”  was  well  handled 
by  Mr.  J.  Hathaway,  superintendent  of  the  South- 
port  Parks.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  work  was 
generally  entrusted  to  the  young  men  in  the  garden, 
who  with  but  little  experience  in  the  matter  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  skilful  in  this  branch  of  their 
work  ;  this  was  not  so,  for  great  care  and  thought 
was  necessary  to  efficiently  perform  the  work,  and 
if  this  was  not  done,  disappointment  would  result. 
The  varied  kinds  of  loam,  peat,  leaf  mould,  sand, 
etc.,  were  described,  with  the  best  forms  for  the 
different  species  of  plants.  Clean  pots  and  good 
drainage  were  referred  to  as  essential  requirements  ; 
also  that  the  compost  should  be  a  medium  between 
wet  and  dry  at  the  time  of  potting.  Firm  potting 
was  recommended  especially  for  hard-wooded 
plants.  Watering  should  be  done  with  great  care 
when  the  plant  is  just  on  the  dry  side,  but  before  it 
shows  signs  of  flagging  or  suffering.  The  water 
should  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  rain  water  was  perferable  to  that 
obtained  from  springs.  A  discussion  followed,  in 
which  Messrs.  R.  Todd,  J.  Glover,  J.  Hogan,  G. 
Haigh,  and  the  chairman  took  part.  A  cordial  vote 
of  thanks,  tendered  to  the  lecturer  and  chairman 
for  their  services,  concluded  the  meeting. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  Flower  Show. —  Mr.  J.  J. 
Gilkspie,  Jun.,  M.A.,  L.L.B  ,  (Cantab.)  A.C.A.,  has 
resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  Dujham,  Northum¬ 
berland  and  Newcastle  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society,  we  as  announced  last  week.  It  was  in 
January,  1878  that  Mr.  J.  J.  Gillespie,  Sen.,  was  first 
appointed  secretary  of  this  society,  and  he  held  the 
office  continuously  until  January,  1893,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Mr.  J.  J.  Gillespie,  Jun. 
During  these  years  the  society  has  had  many  ups  and 
downs.  It  has  held  in  most  years  three  shows,  and 
in  several  years  two  shows.  At  the  present  time  it 
has  a  surplus  in  hand.  Next  year  it  will  hold  the 
summer  show  only  in  July.  The  new  secretary  is 
Mr.  Isaac  Brandon  Reid,  Accountant,  whose  offices 
are  at  No.  30,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  to 
whom,  in  future,  all  commnnications  should  be 
addressed. 

The  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists.— The  members 
and  friends  of  this  eminent  floricultural  body  met  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  society,  at  the  "  White 
SwaD,”  Pavement,  York,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th 
inst.  Alderman  McKay,  J.P.,  presided.  After  the 
usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  honoured  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  York  (Alderman  S.  Border)  proposed  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  "  The  Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists.”  He  was  glad  to  see,  he  said,  that  the 
work  of  their  society  did  not  clash  with  that  of  the 
Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  Committee,  of  which  he  was 
vice-president.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  was  glad  to  know  that  they  were  in  a  fairly 
strong  financial  condition.  Last  year  they  gave 
away  £260  in  prizes.  The  recent  Chrysanthemum 
show  had  been  a  signal  success,  and  the  exhibits  of 
vegetables  were  especially  fine.  The  treasurer,  Mr. 
G.  Lamb,  responded,  sa>ing  that  although  they  had 
lost  a  number  of  members  by  death,  they  had 
obtained  sufficient  new  ones  to  fill  up  the  gaps. 
"  The  President,  Officers,  and  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment,"  was  the  toast  proposed  by  the  Sheriff,  Mr.  J. 
J.  Hunt,  the  president  responding.  Other  toasts 
followed,  including  the  ”  Ladies  ”  and  “  Visitors  and 
Kindred  Societies.”  Messrs.  Monaghan,  Master- 
man,  Elam,  and  Whitley,  who  sang  a  number  of 
glees  in  capital  fashion,  contributed  materially  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Thos.  Rochford’s  Dinner  to  Employees. — On 
Saturday  evening,  December  17th,  the  annual  supper 
took  place,  at  the  Workmen’s  Institute,  in  connection 
with  the  Turnford  Hall  Nurseries.  The  worthy  pro¬ 
prietor,  Mr.  Thos.  Rochford,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
was  supported  by  Messrs.  J.  J.  and  E.  Rochford 
(brothers),  Messrs.  Clements,  Brown,  Kinnell,  G. 
Paul  (Cheshunt),  Cousins,  Rahder,  and  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  business  houses,  with  whom  the  firm 
have  dealiugs.  The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated, 
and  on  the  tables  were  a  number  of  choice  Crotons, 
Palms,  Orchids,  etc.,  imparting  a  most  charming  and 
festive  appearance  to  the  scene.  Some  180  members 
of  the  institute  and  friends  sat  down  to  a  capital 
repast  to  which  full  justice  was  done.  It  is  needless 
to  say  the  viands  were  of  a  most  satisfying  character, 
whilst  the  supply  of  fruit  was  abundant.  A  concert 
of  a  miscellaneous  character  followed,  which  was  much 
enjoyed.  At  the  close,  in  response  to  the  health  of 
“  The  Chairman,”  Mr.  Thos.  Rochford  expressed  the 
great  pleasure  he  had  in  meeting  so  many  of  his 
friends  and  employees.  He  had  been  much  pleased 
in  observing  the  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  everything  had  been  carried  on  during  the 
evening,  had  heartily  entered  into  the  enjoyments 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  for  many  years  to  come 
he  might  be  able,  under  similar  circumstances,  to 
occupy  the  position,  as  chairman,  he  then  was  hold¬ 
ing.  The  institute,  in  which  the  company  was 
'assembled,  had  been  erected  by  him  for  the  moral 
and  material  welfare  of  the  men  employed  by  him. 
He  was  much  gratified  by  observing  the  manner  in 
which  the  young  men  conducted  themselves,  and 
appreciated  the  advantages  he  had  placed  within 
their  reach.  In  reply  to  the  toast  of  the  visitors, 
Mr.  G.  Paul  responded,  in  a  bright  and  cheery 
manner,  expressing  the  pleasure  he  had  in  being 
present,  how  heartily  he  had  enjoyed  himself,  and 
bore  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  the  institution 
to  the  men  in  the  districts  of  Cheshunt  and  Brox- 
bourne.  The  siDging  of  the  National  Anthem 
brought  a  pleasant  meeting  to  a  close,  with  many  a 
hope  for  the  enjoyment  of  another. 
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Mildness  of  the  Season.— Dr.  J.  W.  Stone,  of  Cook- 
ham  Dene,  writes  us  :  "I  have  at  the  present  time, 
December  17th,  a  pyramid  Pear  tree  (Gregoire 
Bordillon),  standing  in  the  open,  out  in  full  bloom, 
and  hive  bees  very  busy  on  this,  to  them,  unexpected 
treat.  Alas !  what  the  bees  gain  I  lose  next  season 
in  the  absence  of  fruit.'' 

Ealing  and  District  Gardeners’  Society. — Oa  the 
13th  inst.,  in  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Ealing,  Mr. 
C.  B.  Green  presided  over  a  meeting  of  this  society, 
when  Mr.  E.  Slade,  of  Hanwell,  gave  an  interesting 
and  historical  paper  on  “  Some  London  Parks." 
Mr.  Slade  went  most  carefully,  and  at  some  length, 
into  the  history  of  Hyde  Park,  tracing  its  inception 
almost  from  prehistoric  times,  and  recounting  some 
of  the  chief  events  in  the  stormy  periods  through 
which  this  noble  park  bad  passed.  He  stated  that 
so  recently  as  a  hundred  yearns  ago  this  park  was 
more  or  less  in  a  rural  state,  and  that  the  wild 
Strawberry,  amongst  other  things,  was  found  there. 
As  to  its  present  floral  and  sylvan  beauties,  he 
quoted  from  the  Gardening  World  to  show  the 
great  advances  in  respect  to  horticulture.  Regent’s 
Park,  St.  James’s  Park,  Victoria  Park,  Battersea 
Park,  and  numerous  others,  received  attention,  the 
former  and  the  latter  provoking,  perhaps,  the  larger 
share  of  comment.  Regent’s  Park  is  remarkable  for 
its  sweet  surprises,  its  quiet  nooks,  its  grassy  slopes, 
and  its  general  naturalness.  Battersea,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  noted  for  its  sub-tropical  effects,  its  great 
variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  its 
picturesque  scenery.  Mr.  Gingell,  superintendent 
of  Ravenscourt  Park,  testified  to  the  value  of  the 
paper,  and  to  the  advanced  and  systematic  gardening 
which  now  prevails  in  all  the  London  parks. 
Several  members  took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  all 
agreed  that  Mr.  Slade  had  presented  his  information 
in  an  interesting  and  able  manner. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son:  Annual  Dinner  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant. — Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  Hounds- 
ditch,  entertained  their  employees  to  dinner  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  on  the  17th  inst.,  under  the 
presidency  of  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  when  most  of 
the  representatives,  heads  of  departments,  and  the 
general  staff  sat  down  to  table,  together  with  a  number 
of  visitors,  including  Messrs.  J.  H.  Veitcb,  T. 
Mackenzie,  Gofton  Salmon,  G.  J.  Ingram,  A.  Smith, 
R.  Dean,  G.  Gordon,  B.  Wynne,  J.  Fraser,  and  others. 
After  an  admirable  and  well-served  repast,  the  chair¬ 
man  proposed  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  which  were  well 
received.  ■■  Success  to  the  Firm  of  Hurst  &  Son,”  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Mackenzie,  of  New  Zealand,  who 
said  that  the  firm  possessed  the  honour  and  integrity 
to  a  high  degree,  and  the  direct  control  of  affairs  by 
the  responsible  head  of  the  establishment,  all  of 
which  ensured  success.  It  was  due  to  this  firm  that 
the  leading  seed  industry  was  situated  in  England. 
While  the  imports  of  England  were  greater  than  the 
exports,  the  latter  having  gone  back  five  per  cent., 
it  was  quite  otherwise  with  the  firm  of  Hurst  &  Son. 
He  thought  that  limited  liability  companies  were 
.  doing  harm  to  the  trade  of  this  country,  because 
there  was  no  personal  supervision  in  such  concerns, 
the  directors  having  neither  time  nor  ability,  perhaps, 
to  attend  even  to  the  heads  of  departments.  He 
reverted  to  the  time  when  the  control  of  Hurst  & 
Son  was  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  and 
hoped  his  sons  would  be  as  successfully  established 
after  him.  Mr. Sherwood  in  reply  said  he  was  thinking 
,  of  thirty-six  years  ago,  when  he,  as  a  boy,  joined  the 
establishment  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and  now.  The 
staff  then  was  twenty,  all  told.  The  catalogue  sent 
out  by  the  firm  consisted  of  four  small  sheets  of 
paper.  The  staff  now  numbered  204,  and  the 
catalogue  ran  to  eighty  or  one  hundred  pages.  Up  to 
the  present  they  had  easily  been  able  to  hold  their 
own.  He  was  struck  with  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  remarks 
about  limited  companies, which  ought  to  be  personally 
supervised.  The  exports  in  the  seed  trade  mentioned 
by  the  latter  were  correct  and  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Mr.  W.  G.  Innes  proposed  "  The  Cricket 
Club  and  the  Musical  Society,"  and  said  that  play 
was  necessary  as  well  as  work,  that  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  not  to  think  of  play 
while  at  work.  He  and  his  fellow  men 

regarded  their  superior  not  only  as  master  but 
as  their  friend.  The  cricket  club  had  played  seventy 
matches  in  four  years,  won  thirty,  and  drawn  about 
half.  He  sympathised  with  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood 
in  bringing  forward  the  Hurst  &  Son  Musical  Society 


and  invited  visitors  to  become  honorary  members, 

and  so  help  the  society.  Mr.  F.  A.  Washington,  the 
secretary,  would  be  delighted  to  receive  subscriptions. 
Mr.  S.  N.  Sampson,  the  captain  of  the  cricket  club, 
replied.  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood  also  replied  stating 
that  a  committee  had  been  formed  to  organise  the 
work  for  the  coming  year,  and  invited  boys  to  join 
them  and  sing  soprano.  A  Gold  Medal  for  the  best 
voice  during  the  season  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  R. 
Dean.  At  this  point  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  said  he 
would  supply  the  society  with  instruments,  provided 
it  made  a  successful  start.  Mr.  T.  N.  Cox  proposed 
“  The  Visitors,”  which  was  replied  to  by  Messrs. 
Gofton  Salmon  and  G.  J.  Ingram.  Mr.  D.  Fairley 
proposed  "The  Press,”  and  Messrs.  G.  Gordon  and 
R.  Dean  replied.  Mr.  Hugh  Aiton  proposed  “  Mr. 
William  and  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood,”  the  two  sons 
of  the  principal  of  the  firm.  Both  the  young  gentle¬ 
men  replied,  wishing  that  they  should  gain  the 
confidence  and  friendship  of  the  employees,  and 
fulfil  the  part  of  their  father  at  similar  happy  gather¬ 
ings  sometime  in  the  future.  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood 
then  proposed  11  The  Representatives,  Heads  of 
Departments,  and  General  Staff,”  and  cordially 
thanked  them  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
He  held  a  record  for  which  any  man  in  the  City  of 
London  might  be  proud.  Twenty  gentlemen  had 
been  twenty  years  and  upwards  in  his  service,  and 
he  ought  to  feel  proud.  Mr.  John  Hodgson  had 
been  so  closely  engaged  with  his  duties  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  at  home.  The 
speaker  considered  he  owed  a  great  deal  to  this 
faithful  servant  who  thus  regarded  duty  before 
pleasure.  He  hoped  his  sons  would  strive  to  gain 
the  esteem  of  the  whole  staff.  Messrs.  Elphick,  R. 
C.  Tucker,  Bray,  and  F.  W.  Locke  replied.  During 
the  evening  soDgs,  recitations,  and  instrumental 
music  were  rendered  by  Messrs.  John  Curran,  John 

E.  Dixon,  D.  Fairley,  R.  C.  Tucker,  V.  F.  Cummings, 

F.  W.  Locke,  A.  Cox,  C.  Papworth,  T.  Snewing,  A. 
Mauthner,  and  the  orchestra,  which  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood.  The  principal  announced 
that  the  offices  would  be  closed  from  Friday  night 
till  Tuesday  morning  for  the  holidays.  A  most 
enjoyable  evening  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
singing  of  “  Auld  Lang  Syne.” 


ON  METHOD  IN  STUDY. 


Messrs.  Carters’  Vade  Mecum. — In  all  good  time  for 
the  forthcoming  season  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co., 
High  Holborn,  London,  issue  their  annual  "Vade 
Mecum  ”  of  everything  in  the  way  of  seeds  requisite 
for  the  vegetable  and  flower  gardens.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  very  numerous,  as  usual,  their  standard 
varieties  of  Peas,  French  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners, 
Broad  Beans,  Broccoli,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers, 
Carrots,  Leeks,  Celery,  Potatos,  and  Cucumbers 
being  brought  into  prominence  by  this  means.  The 
Royal  Osborne  Cucumber,  a  new  variety,  seems  to 
be  reproduced  full  size,  for  it  measures  about  16  in., 
going  across  two  pages,  while  in  reality  it  varies 
from  13  in.  to  20  in.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  a 
cylindrical  smooth  fruit,  representing  an  Improved 
Telegraph.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  George  Nobbs, 
gardener  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  at  Osborne, 
and  is  a  cross  between  the  Rochford  and  Improved 
Telegraph  Cucumbers.  The  new  Melon  British 
raised  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Windsor,  also  figures  here.  It  is  a  prolific  and 
valuable  cream-fleshed  Melon,  resulting  from  a 
cross  between  the  white-fleshed  Hero  of  Lockinge 
and  the  scarlet-fleshed  Royal  Ascot.  Nearly  all  of 
the  illustrations  are  reproductions  from  photographs, 
which,  when  done  by  a  skilful  artist,  give  a  life-like 
idea  of  the  vegetables  or  flowers  they  represent. 
The  solidity  and  formality  of  various  vegetables 
present  no  difficulty  to  the  camera,  quite  contrary  to 
what  we  should  have  suspected  a  few  years  ago. 
Their  definite  and  well  marked  outlines  enable  them 
to  be  brought  out  with  even  greater  fidelity  than 
some  flowers,  whose  colours  are  apt  to  interfere 
with  the  effect  of  light.  A  coloured  illustration  of 
mixed  Pansies  adorns  the  front  cover  of  the  cata¬ 
logue,  while  a  similarly  executed  picture  of  Polyan- 
anthuses  brightens  the  back  cover.  There  is  also 
facing  p.  70  a  full  page  plate  of  the  leading  or  more 
popular  florists'  flowers,  likewise  done  in  several 
colours  conformably  to  the  respective  kinds.  As  we 
mentioned  recently,  Messrs.  Carter  originated  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  prizes  last  season,  and  are  now  repeating  it 
on  a  larger  scale  for  the  coming  year.  The  details 
of  the  scheme  are  given  on  the  inside  of  the  front 
cover. 


From  the  correspondence  in  a  contemporary,  on  the 
R.  H.  S.  examinations,  it  is  evident  that  young  men 
are  alive  to  the  need  of  a  sound  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  higher  branches  of  gardening  ;  and  are  anxious 
to  equip  themselves  with  the  soundest  and  best 
teaching.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  slight 
misunderstanding  concerning  the  annual  examina¬ 
tions  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  R.  H.  S.  ; 
would-be  candidates  profess  to  be  handicapped  by 
having  to  compete  with  school  and  college-trained 
fellow  students.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  thjs, 
nor  any  other  of  the  grievances  aired  in  this  corres¬ 
pondence  will  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  not  studying 
for  these  examinations,  which,  by  the  way,  are  not 
an  end  in  themselves,  but  a  means  to  an  end ;  a  test 
or  a  measure  of  the  knowledge  acquired. 

A  gold  and  silver  medal  would  be  useless  to  a 
student,  if,  after  gaining  such  an  award,  that  student 
ceased  to  study,  thinking  he  had  enough  knowledge. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  plodder  and  earnest  student 
who  looks  upon  an  examination  in  the  right  light  may, 
in  the  long  run,  be  the  best  informed,  even  if  he  fails  to 
satisfy  the  examiner  by  brilliant  answers  ;  one  failure 
spurs  him  on  to  greater  effort,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  a  mind  which  acquires  knowledge  by  persever¬ 
ing  efforts  retains  such  knowledge  perhaps  long  after 
the  more  brilliant  student  has  entirely  forgotten 
what  he  so  easily  learnt. 

This  correspondence,  I  believe,  is  the  outcome  of  a 
discussion  upon  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  Dean, 
before  the  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association,  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  "  Functions 
of  Plants."  I  was  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Dean 
emphasise  the  importance  .of  a  young  gardener  hav¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  structure,  history,  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  plants  he  cultivates. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  a  mind  well  stored 
with  such  knowledge  is  capable  of  much  greater  en¬ 
joyment  and  pleasure  in  addition  to  the  greater  power 
that  such  acquired  knowledge  affords ;  but  to  obtain 
the  best  results  a  proper  system  of  study  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  concentrating  the  energies  and  thought  upon 
those  branches  of  the  science  which  bears  upon  our 
work,  and  which  will  give  us  a  good  return  for  our 
labour.  Such  questions  as  "  Do  plants  feel  pain  ?  ” 

"  What  is  a  species  ?  ”  and  "  Have  plants  brains  ?  ’’ 
are  best  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  mastered 
the  more  elementary  stages,  and  who,  possessing 
more  leisure,  or  feeling  the  pressure  of  work  less  than 
the  busy  practical  maD,  can  amuse  himself  by  prob¬ 
ing  these  deep  problems.  But  those  of  us  who  are 
young,  and  desire  to  turn  our  knowledge  of  botany  to 
practical  advantage,  need  first  to  ascertain  what 
branches  of  botany  will  best  repay  our  study  and 
assist  us  in  our  profession. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  all  branches  of  this 
science  are  interesting,  and  repay  careful  study  ;  but 
to  the  cultivator  the  study  of  plant  morphology, 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  garden  chemistry,  is  of 
more  importance  than  economic,  or  paleontological 
and  geographical  botany. 

A  system  of  study  is  essential  to  progress — to  my 
mind,  nothing  assists  a  student  better  than  to  attach 
himself  to  a  class,  of  which  there  are  many, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  ably  con¬ 
ducted  by  good  teachers;  and  I  think  an  industrious 
student  will  be  astonished  at  the  end  of  a  session  at 
the  progress  he  has  made.  Friends  and  fellow 
students  of  mine  have  quickly  come  to  grief  over  the 
jaw-breaking  parenchymas,  sclerenchymas,  and  all 
the  other  ’enchymas;  but  when  these  are  mastered 
and  overcome,  and  the  elements  digested  a  little, 
other  difficulties  which  appeared  equally  formidable 
are  met  with  less  fear,  and  what,  to  the  beginner, 
was  almost  alarming,  becomes  a  source  of  interest 
and  pleasure.  In  short,  the  difficult  science  becomes 
a  fascinating  and  interesting  hobby. 

All  the  phenomena  of  plant  life  are  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  cultivator,  and  records  of  observa¬ 
tions  are  valuable  material,  affording  the  student  in 
after  years — when  he  is  able  to  comprehend  and 
understand  by  reason  of  the  exercise  of  his  mental 
powers  in  mastering  the  elements — much  pleasure, 
and  also  valuable  data. 

Did  not  Prof.  Henslow  in  his  summer  lectures 
complaia  that  the  gardener  would  not  record  facts  ? 
This  noting  and  recording  is,  I  believe,  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful  and  instructive;  but  speculation  as  to 
whether  plants  feel  pain;  what  is  a  species,  and 
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where  to  draw  the  line  between  plants  and 
animals ;  and  other  hair-splitting  questions,  will 
not  repay  us  youngsters. — A.  P. 

- - - 

THE  OLD  NURSERIES,  MAIDSTONE. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  are 
most  widely  known  as  fruit  growers  ;  but  they  also 
grow  flowers  in  great  variety,  both  hardy  and  tender, 
there  being  something  like  fourteen  nurseries  for  this 
purpose,  all  situated  in  the  old  county  town  of  Maid¬ 
stone,  whereas  the  fruit  nurseries  are  at  Barming 
Station,  a  little  in  the  direction  of  London.  The 
floral  nurseries  being  situated  in  town  are  in¬ 
dividually  small,  but  collectively  represent  a  con¬ 
siderable  area,  and  being  all  situated  within  a  short 
distance  of  one  another,  they  are  within  easy  reach 
of  the  offices. 

St.  Peter’s  Nursery. 

As  the  visit  was  made  during  the  broiling  heat  of  last 
August,  the  subjects  mentioned  were  then  in  flower 
or  fruit.  Here  was  a  fine  plantation  of  Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis  in  variety,  as  well  as  G.  Lemoioei, 
American  and  other  hybrid  races.  Healthy  planta¬ 
tions  of  young  stuff  had  also  been  raised  from  the 
spawn  or  small  offsets  of  named  varieties. 

One  of  the  houses  was  occupied  with  Cucumber, 
Rochford’s  Market  Favourite,  developing  a  fine  crop 
of  seed.  The  fruits  are  dark  green  and  slightly 
spiny.  Cucumber  Purley  Park  Prolific  filled 
another  house,  and  is  a  prolific  variety,  though  the 
fruits  are  smaller  than  Rochford’s  Market  Favourite. 
Tomato  Conference  monopolised  a  third  house  with 
a  heavy  crop  intended  for  seed.  It  is  a  great 
favourite  here,  as  in  many  other  establishments. 
Tomato,  Golden  Jubilee,  planted  in  long  boxes,  was 
on  trial,  but  not  fruiting  so  freely  as  Conference. 
Another  house,  also  devoted  to  the  last-named,  was 
quite  attractive  by  reason  of  the  heavy  crop  of  fruit. 
Melon  Little  Heath  occupied  another  structure 
close  by. 

The  rest  of  the  houses  in  St.  Peter’s  Nursery  were 
given  up  to  flowers  of  a  varied  nature.  A  strain  of 
Carnations  known  as  Riviera  Market  had  been 
flowering  for  the  previous  twelve  months,  and  seemed 
likely  to  continue  for  some  time.  Tree  Carnations 
occupied  part  of  the  house.  Elsewhere,  Gardenias 
in  pots  had  been  flowering  since  March,  but  a  batch 
planted  out  had  been  even  more  continuous. 

A  collection  of  flowering  Cannas  contained  many 
grand  varieties,  amongst  which  very  noticeable  were 
C.  aurea,  golden-yellow  ;  Queen  Charlotte,  one  of  the 
most  handsome  of  the  edged  varieties ;  Cheshunt 
Yellow  ;  the  new  and  beautifully  spotted  Panachee  ; 
Etendard,  brilliant  orange  ;  and  Quasimodo,  in  the 
style  of  Mme.  Crozy,  but  having  larger  flowers,  and 
a  dwarfer  habit. 

Palms  were  the  feature  of  another  house  and  in¬ 
cluded  such  decorative  subjects  as  Kentias,  Sea- 
foMhias,  Phoenix  rupicola,  Cocos  weddeliana,  being 
raised  from  seeds,  Latania  borbonica,  and  the  pretty 
Thrinax  elegans,  in  48-size  pots.  A  fine  lot  of 
Dracaena  tf  rminalis  had  been  raised  from  cuttirigs  in 
April.  Eucharis  grandiflora  was  also  in  good  form. 
Greenhouse  hybrid  Rhododendrons  for  spring 
flowering  were  housed  in  a  cool  structure  close  by. 

The  Old  Nursery. 

This  we  should  describe  as  a  portion  of  the  original 
nursery  that  was  cut  up  by  the  laying  out  of  new 
streets.  Numerous  houses  contain  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  A  late  crop  of  Tomatos  in  pots  occupied 
one.  Then  came  a  stock  of  named  varieties  of  Ivies, 
Passifloras,  Wistarias  and  other  hard-wooded 
climbers  of  that  nature.  Bedding  stock  was  abun¬ 
dant  elsewhere.  Bamboos,  Camellias,  and  Teucrium 
fruticans  divided  the  space  of  another  house  amongst 
them.  A  collection  of  all  the  best  varieties  of 
Fuchsia,  grown  in  48-size  pots,  next  drew  our 
attention  ;  as  well  as  collections  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Marguerites,  Cycla¬ 
men.  Zonals  were  also  the  feature  of  another  house, 
including  such  fine  things  as  Donald  Beaton,  orange  ; 
Ethel  Lewis,  large,  and  pink;  Perdita,  salmon,  and 
bearing  its  handsome  flowers  in  large  trusses  ;  Mme. 
Bondeville,  light  crushed  strawberry,  with  a  picotee 
edge  ;  Inverness,  orange-pink,  distinct  and  fine ;  and 
Dryden,  carmine,  with  a  white  eye. 

Ferns  and  other  foliage  subjects  required  a  house 
for  their  own  particular  treatment.  Aspleniumst 
Pteris  serrulata  cristata  and  many  other  decorative 
forms,  D:acaenas,  Acalyphas,  and  Selaginella 


emiliana,  represent  subjects  that  are  seldom  absent 
when  decorative  work  has  to  be  carried  out.  The  last- 
named  is  grown  in  great  numbers  in  small  pots.  A 
collection  of  Bouvardias  stood  in  the  open  air  at  that 
time.  Batches  of  Gloxinias,  and  Smilax  on  strings 
were  to  be  seen  in  different  houses. 

Some  of  the  houses  in  this  nursery  are  devoted  to 
fruit  growing,  a  houseful  of  a  Melon  named  Premier 
and  another  of  Countess  being  grown  for  the  sake  of 
seed.  The  same  might  be  said  of  a  houseful  of 
Cucumber  Blendworth  Perfection,  smooth,  dark 
green  fruits  of  great  length.  Vines  are  also  more  or 
less  extensively  grown,  one  house  containing  a  good 
crop  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Gros 
Colman  and  Madresfield  Court  just  then  ripening. 

Bower  Nursery. 

A  large  vinery,  in  two  divisions,  is  a  notable  feature 
of  this  nursery,  which,  although  of  moderate  extent, 
contains  a  considerable  variety,  chiefly  of  hardy  and 
also  summer  bedding  subjects.  The  varieties  of 
grapes  here  are  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Alnwick  Seedling,  all  then 
carrying  a  heavy  crop,  in  bunches  and  berries  of  great 
size.  The  blue-black  bloom  upon  Alnwick  SeedliDg 
was  very  noticeable. 

Some  bedding  is  annually  carried  out  here  on  a  piece 
of  beautiful  green  sward.  Viola  Lemon  Queen  was 
flowering  very  profusely  amongst  Cannas  in  another 
part  of  the  grounds ;  Viola  William  Niel  and  others 
were  also  doiDg  well  notwithstanding  the  great  heat. 
A  water  tank  filled  with  aquatics  was  also  note¬ 
worthy. 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  a  decided  feature  of 
the  Bower  Nursery,  of  which  they  occupy  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion,  as  is  meet  in  these  days  when  such 
subjects  are  so  popular.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  collection  may  be  afforded  by  the  mention  of  a 
few  of  the  subjects  then  in  bloom.  Coreopsis  grandi¬ 
flora,  Eryngium  planum,  Heleniums,  Phloxes,  and 
Sunflowers  (Helianthus)  are  indispensable  for  the 
outdoor  garden.  The  long-stalked  and  golden-yellow 
double  flowers  of  Rudbeckia  laciniata  flore  pleno  are 
very  handsome,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  this 
will  be  found  in  every  representative  collection  of 
hardy  plants.  One  of  the  most  handsome  of  all  the 
herbaceous  Veronicas  is  V.  longifolia  subsessilis,  with 
its  large  dark  blue  flowers.  The  Globe  Thistles  are 
represented  by  Echinops  Ritro,  E.  sphaerocephalus, 
aDd  others.  The  double  Cherry  flowers  magnificently 
in  spring. 

- «*> - 

PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET. 

Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens, 
Elstree. 

The  statement  or  conviction  has,  I  believe,  been 
attributed  to  the  late  John  Bright,  that  the  safest 
place  in  the  world  is  a  seat  in  a  Pullmann  car,  in 
the  middle  of  an  express  train,  going  at  sixty  miles 
an  hour.  I  quite  believe  it.  I  also  venture  to  place 
on  record  that  it  is  one  of  the  warmest.  It  happened 
in  this  wise.  Leaving  York  by  what  is  colloquially 
known  as  the  Scotch  diner,  one  evening  in  November, 
in  company  with  some  of  the  judges  who  had  been 
doing  duty  that  day  at  York,  I  found  myself  engaged 
in  a  mild  altercation  with  the  car  conductor  because 
the  seat  I  had  booked  had  been  elegantly  and  doubt¬ 
less  innocently  appropriated  by  someone  else.  That 
conductor  is  a  born  diplomat.  He  finally  placed 
another  seat  at  my  disposal  and  I  found  myself 
vis-a-vis  with  my  good  friend  Mr.  Beckett  who,  like 
myself,  was  en  route  to  Edinburgh. 

Now  Mr.  Beckett  is  a  man  of  fortitude  and 
patience.  I  am  certain  of  this  because  the  way  in 
which  he  permitted  himself  to  be  worried  and 
harrassed  during  his  dinner  by  the  importunities  of 
a  Press  correspondent,  i.e.,  myself,  amply  proves  the 
thing.  However,  I  did  it ;  and  here  is  the  gist  of  my 
notes  jotted  down  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  roll 
and  the  swing  of  a  Scotch  express  across  the  Border 
Bridge  and  along  the  coast  line  of  the  northern 
kingdom. 

Mr.  Beckett  owns  up  to  being  a  native  of  Henley- 
on-Thames,  near  which  place  he  was  born  in  1853. 
His  grandfather  and  father  before  him  were  gar¬ 
deners,  and  he  himself  in  his  boyhood  always 
evinced  a  love  for  the  garden.  His  early  training 
in  this  direction  was  under  his  father,  after  which 
he  was  sent  to  Marsh  Mills  Gardens  to  get  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  that  able  gardener,  Mr.  Neville. 
Young  Beckett  remained  with  him  two  years,  and 
from  there  went  to  Greenlands,  the  then  residence 


of  the  late  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  and  Greenlands,  as 
we  all  know,  has  always  been  one  of  the  best-kept 
places  in  the  country.  Mr.  \V.  H.  Goad  was  head 
gardener  there  then,  and  to  him  Mr.  Beckett  attri¬ 
butes  very  much  of  his  after  success  in  life  by 
reason  of  the  experience  and  cleverness  which  he 


Mr.  Edwin  Beckett, 


possessed  and  ungrudgingly  shared  with  his  pupils. 
Mr.  Goad  was  a  great  hand  at  hard-wooded 
plants. 

Thence  our  friend  went  to  Esher,  where,  at  the 
gardens  of  Wolseley  Grange,  Mr.  Beckett,  as  fore¬ 
man,  got  a  useful  insight  into  the  soft-wooded  species 
such  as  show,  fancy,  and  zonal  Pelargoniums.  Still 
ascending  the  ladder,  we  find  him  next  as  bailiff  and 
head  gardener  at  Moore  Place,  Esher,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  first  entered  the  lists  at  Kingston  and  other 
shows.  As  gardener  to  J.  P.  Currie,  Esq.,  at  Sandown 
House,  he  was  subsequently  a  large  exhibitor,  and 
whilst  here  had  the  honour  of  winning  the  late  Duke 
of  Albany's  prize  for  a  group  of  plants  arrranged  for 
effect.  This,  I  know  from  the  accounts  of  the  com¬ 
petition, brought  forth  the  best  class  of  its  kind  seen  for 
many  a  year,  many  of  the  leading  London  firms 
competing. 

In  1884  Mr.  Beckett  left  to  take  charge  of  Alden¬ 
ham  Park  Gardens,  Elstree,  an  establishment  which 
has  much  extended  during  his  time  there,  and 
even  now  vast  alterations  are  in  progress.  For 
landscape  gardening  he  has  evinced  a  great 
taste  and  predilection,  to  exercise  which  Mrj 
Beckett  has  probably  had  an  opportunity  seldom  met 
with. 

Questioned  as  to  his  competitive  records  I  found 
that  in  sixty  entries  for  twenty-four  and  twelve 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  Beckett  had  only 
been  beaten  twice,  and  his  successes  on  the  fifty- 
eight  occasions  are  chronicled  in  the  records  of  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  Kingston,  Richmond,  WimbledoD, 
Twickenham,  Watford,  Luton,  Hitchin,  St.  Albans, 
and  other  shows.  As  a  student  and  practical  hand 
in  vegetable  culture,  my  readers  will  also  concede 
that  he  has  made  a  good  name,  his  awards  in  this 
section  including  many  first  prizes  and  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
Silver  Cup  at  the  Temple  Show  last  May. 

As  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  famous  Beckett 
Cup  and  Tube,  Mr.  Beckett's  name  is  world-wide 
known.  It  is  one  of  those  useful  inventions  which 
has  filled  a  want,  and  enjoys  a  large  sale.  In  the 
literary  field  Mr.  Beckett  will  shortly  publish  his 
first  book,  and  as  an  authority  on  horticultural  sub¬ 
jects,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  duriDg  the  past 
year  he  has  had  invitations  to  adjudicate  at  nearly 
forty  shows. 

Our  journey  to  Edinburgh  was  all  too  short,  and 
Mr.  Beckett’s  opinion  about  modern  Athens  I  must 
save  for  some  future  time.  His  photo  in  the  mean¬ 
time  will  add  another  shining  light  to  the  portrait 
gallery  of  The  Gardening  World. — Gyp , 


December  24,  1898. 
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PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  13th  inst. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Cypripedium  insigne  var.  Harefield  Hall, 
Nov.  var. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of 
enormous  size  and  great  beauty.  The  dorsal  sepal 
is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  flower,  on 
account  of  its  size  and  handsome  markings.  It  is 
orbicular,  slightly  recurved  at  the  sides,  incurved  at 
the  apex,  and  greenish-yellow,  with  a  broad  white 
margin  all  round  it.  Large  brown  blotches  are 
thickly  placed  all  over  the  greenish-yellow  ground, 
with  a  few  violet  blotches  on  the  white  ground  below 
the  apex.  The  petals  are  pale  brown,  and  the  shin¬ 
ing  lip  several  shades  darker,  but  they  merely  serve 
to  show  off  the  beauty  of  the  dorsal  sepal.  A  First- 
class  Certificate  and  a  Cultural  Commendation  were 
awarded  to  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Holbrook),  Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire,  for 
a  large  and  well-grown  plant,  carrying  six  magnifi¬ 
cent  flowers. 

Laelia  digbyano-purpurata,  Nov.  hyb. — The 
sepals  of  this  hybrid  are  pale  blush,  and  the  large 
oblong-elliptic  petals  white,  tinted  with  blush,  and 
distinctly  margined  with  lilac-purple.  The  lip  is 
the  feature  of  the  flower,  the  lamina  being  large, 
orbicular,  crisped,  and  deep  purple,  with  a  paler 
blotch  at  the  apex.  The  edges  are  very  shallowly 
fringed,  being  merely  tootbleted,  and  not  like  the 
hybrids  previously  sent  out,  and  having  Laelia  digby- 
ana  for  one  of  their  parents.  The  throat  and  tube  of 
the  lip  are  clear  yellow,  with  a  few  dark  lines  to¬ 
wards  the  base.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Calanthe  revertens,  Nov.  hyb. — The  sepals  and 
petals  of  this  fine  Calanthe  are  lanceolate  and  rich 
carmine-crimson,  the  lateral  sepals  being  a  little 
paler  along  the  centre.  The  lip  is  shallowly  four- 
lobed,  carmine-crimson,  with  a  rosy  margin  and  pale 
throat,  but  the  colours  are  variable.  The  flowers, 
as  a  whole,  are  large  and  handsome,  while  the  plant 
appears  vigorous.  The  variety  is  an  acquisition  to 
the  grand  collection  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dork¬ 
ing,  who  exhibited  it.  Award  of  Merit. 

Floral  Committee. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri  compacta. — The  typical 
form  of  this  plant  is  now  extensively  cultivated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  bids  fair  to  give  us 
some  very  useful  varieties.  That  under  notice  is 
dwarfer  than  the  type  (12  in.  to  18  in.  at  present), 
and  the  drooping  branches  and  dark  green  leaf  like 
twiglets  are  produced  in  dense  masses,  that  are 
altogether  distinct  from  the  original,  and  finer.  We 
believe  it  will  make  a  grand  decorative  plant.  First- 
class  Certificate.  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane 
Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton. 


Kitcfien  Garden  Calendar. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  are  favoured  with  such 
excellent  weather  for  pushing  forward  the  outside 
work  as  that  experienced  of  late,  for  not  only  has  it 
been  mild  but  the  ground  has  been  in  splendid  condi¬ 
tion  for  working,  which  has  enabled  those  who  from 
some  cause  or  other  had  got  behindhand,  to  pull  up 
arrears. 

Peas  that  were  sown  at  the  end  of  November  on 
warm  borders  are  looking  well ;  but  we  may  soon 
expect  bad  weather,  therefore  material  should  be  at 
hand  for  protection.  Where  leaf  soil  is  plentiful  some 
of  this  should  be  sifted  and  spread  over  the  rows, 
which  will  assist  in  warding  off  the  cold.  Spruce  or 
Laurel  boughs  should  be  stuck  alongside  the  rows, 
or  anything  of  that  description  that  will  afford  shelter. 
The  plants  are  fairly  hardy  when  once  well  through 
the  ground,  but  they  are  subject  to  many  enemies. 
Slugs  and  snails  are  very  troublesome  in  mild  weather. 
Traps  should  therefore  be  set  for  them  to  harbour 
under,  such  as  Cabbage  leaves  and  other  material  of 
a  like  nature.  Broad  Beans  are  also  pushing  through 
the  soil,  but  as  these  do  not  suffer  to  the  same  extent 
from  the  ravages  of  mice  and  slugs  as  Peas  do,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  be  so  particular  in  looking  after 
them.  Rats  sometimes  attack  them,  and,  when  this 
is  the  case,  clear  off  whole  rows  in  a  short  time. 

Owing  to  the  favourable  autumn,  green  crops  have 
done  remarkably  well.  Broccoli  in  many  instances 


has  made  up  for  lost  time,  but  the  growth  is  soft  and 
tender,  therefore  should  bad  weather  set  in  the  plants 
will  suffer.  Those  who  have  up  to  now  delayed 
turning  the  plants  on  one  side  would  do  well  to  attend 
to  this  as  soon  as  possible,  while  there  is  yet  time. 
Any  that  are  turning  in  should  be  closely  watched, 
and- when  there  are  any  signs  of  frost  protection 
ought  to  be  provided  or  they  will  suffer.  Do  not 
allow  any  that  are  ready  for  cutting  to  remain  out ; 
if  they  are  pulled  up  and  taken  to  an  open  shed  they 
will  keep  fresh  for  several  days.  Cabbages  have 
made  marvellous  progress  this  autumn.  Those 
planted  out  in  September  will  soon  be  ready  for 
cutting  should  there  be  no  serious  check,  but  should 
the  frost  be  severe  they  will  doubtless  suffer  con¬ 
siderably. 

Lettuce,  Endive,  Chicory,  and  other  things  of 
that  nature  should  be  taken  up,  or  afforded  protection, 
as  the  least  frost  after  wet  injures  the  former,  while 
the  latter  should  be  had  in  readiness  for  blanching. 

Vegetables  under  glass  will  now  need  special 
care,  as  the  weather  is  so  changeable.  Cauliflower 
in  frames  must  have  all  the  air  possible  to  keep  them 
dwarf  and  sturdy.  Lettuce  intended  for  planting 
out  in  spring  ought  not  to  have  the  lights  on  them 
unless  there  are  signs  of  frost,  or  in  wet  weather ; 
for  the  more  sturdy  they  are  kept  the  less  risk  there 
is  in  losing  them.  Where  Peas  are  grown  in  pots 
the  first  batch  may  now  be  sown  and  stood  in  a  cold 
house  where  they  can  come  along  gradually.  Those 
sown  now  should  be  ready  to  gather  towards  the  end 
of  April  or  early  in  May.  William  Hurst,  Chelsea 
Gem,  Carter's  Forcing,  Daisy,  English  Wonder,  and 
such-like  dwarf  kinds  are  all  good  for  pot  culture, 
and  may  be  relied  on  to  give  a  crop.  Carrots  on 
hot  beds  must  be  well-looked  after,  or  snails  will 
soon  play  sad  havoc  with  them.  A  dusting  of  lime 
or  soot  will  prevent  them  in  a  measure,  but  by  far 
the  best  plan  is  to  look  after  them  with  a  light  late  in 
the  evening  when  out  feeding.  French  Beans 
should  now  be  sown  for  giving  a  supply  in  March. 
Take  up  Asparagus  and  introduce  into  heat,  as  the 
other  becomes  exhausted.  Seakale,  Rhubarb, 
Chicory,  and  the  like  must  be  had  in  succession,  and 
where  small  salads  are  in  demand, Mustard  and  Cress, 
Chervil,  Onions,  and  Radishes  must  be  brought  on 
in  heat.  Celery  should  also  be  sown  in  boxes  for 
flavouring,  as  the  small  green  leaves  are  much  more 
delicate  than  those  that  are  fully  grown.  Intro¬ 
duced  into  a  gentle  heat,  boxes  of  Mint  and  Tarra¬ 
gon  that  were  rooted  as  advised  last  August.  When 
brought  on  gradually  the  foliage  is  more  serviceable 
than  when  too  much  heat  is  applied.  Make  up 
Mushroom  beds  as  the  others  become  exhausted  t 
and  prepare  material  for  others  to  be  made  later  on. 
— . Kitchen  Gardener. 
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Although  we  have  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
the  weather  as  far  as  mildness  is  concerned,  the 
deluges  oi  rain  that  fell  during  the  latter  part  of 
November  and  the  beginning  of  December  left  the 
ground  like  a  quagmire,  and  in  anything  but  a  fit  con¬ 
dition  for  carrying  on  planting  operations.  Perhaps 
the  mild  weather  is  going  to  prove  a  big  disadvantage 
presently,  for  many  of  the  bulbs  planted  at  the 
beginning  of  November  are  showing  through  the 
ground  now,  and  if  they  make  much  more  growth 
frost  will  be  a  serious  consideration  for  them. 

Christmas  decorations  always  bring  to  the  gar¬ 
dener  a  great  deal  of  extra  work.  First  of  all  the 
supply  of  evergreens  has  to  be  kept  up,  and  this 
usually  occasions  a  considerable  amount  of  cutting. 
Where  shrubberies  can  be  improved  by  a  little  thin¬ 
ning  and  subsequent  rearrangement  it  is  often  the 
best  plan  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  trees  now  for 
decorative  purposes  rather  than  to  mutilate  others 
that  have  to  remain.  Any  spare  boughs  that  may  be 
over  after  all  demand  for  decorations  is  supplied  will 
come  in  handily  for  protective  purposes,  for  we  must 
not  expect  to  get  through  the  winter  without  a  taste 
of  frost. 

Christmas  Roses. — As  soon  as  the  first  blooms  of 
Helleborus  niger  show  through  the  ground  some  of 
them  should  be  covered  with  hand-glasses  or  Cauli¬ 
flower  lights,  for  if  this  is  not  done,  clumps  that  are 
growing  in  borders  will  be  almost  sure  to  be  spoiled 
by  the  first  shower  of  rain  that  comes  washing  up 
the  dirt  upon  them.  Plants  growing  in  the  grass,  on 


the  other  hand,  will  not  be  in  danger,  and  may  be 
trusted  to  look  after  themselves. 

Forking  in  the  Shrubberies. — As  soon  as  time 
can  be  spared  the  fallen  leaves  in  the  shrubberies 
that  have  hitherto  not  been  touched  should  be  forked 
lightly  in.  Care  should  be  taken  in  doing  this  not  to 
disturb  any  bulbs  that  may  have  been  planted.  All 
that  is  wanted  is  to  break  up  the  surface  of  the  soil 
and  to  get  the  leaves  buried,  and  this  can  be  done 
without  disturbing  Narcissi,  Scillas,  &c.,  that  may 
be  sprouting  a  few  inches  down.  Once  this  is  done 
the  shrubberies  will  be  tidy  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter. 

Planting. — Carry  on  the  planting  of  Roses,  and 
all  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs,  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  Attend  also  to  the  staking  and  securing 
of  such  subjects  as  are  planted,  for  a  newly-planted 
tree  or  shrub  has  none  too  firm  a  grip  of  the  soil. 
Light,  neatly-twisted  hay  bands  should  be  employed 
to  place  between  the  tree  and  its  supports  so  as  to 
prevent  chafing  and  abrasion  of  the  bark.  If  properly 
put  on,  these  bands  do  not  look  at  all  uDtidy,  and 
that  they  prevent  a  good  deal  of  damage  everybody 
who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  trees  knows. 

Border  Carnations. — Rabbits  have  not  been 
very  troublesome  as  yet,  for  they  have  had  plenty  of 
food  up  to  the  present,  but  where  the  pests  are 
numerous  it  will  not  do  to  trust  to  their  tender 
mercies,  as  far  as  Carnations  are  concerned.  Any 
beds  filled  with  plants  in  open  portions  of  the  ground 
should  be  enclosed  with  a  ring  of  inch-mesh  wire. 
A  good  top-dressing  of  old  mushroom  bed  manure 
will  be  of  advantage  to  all  the  Carnations.  A  bright 
lookout  must  be  kept  upon  the  sparrows,  which  in 
some  cases  are  equally  as  troublesome  as  rabbits. 

Herbaceous  Borders. — There  is  no  better  time 
than  the  present  for  carrying  out  alterations  or  en¬ 
largements  of  herbaceous  borders,  and  re-arranging 
the  plants.  The  latter  is  very  necessary,  now  and 
again,  for  many  plants  grow  at  the  expense  of  others, 
and  the  weaker  ones  have  to  be  looked  after  to  pre¬ 
vent  extinction.  Clear  away  all  rubbish,  give  a 
dressing  of  well  rotted  stable  manure,  and  fork  it 
nicely  in.  As  most  mixed  herbaceous  borders  con¬ 
tain  quantities  of  bulbs  only  a  careful  workman 
should  be  set  at  this  work,  otherwise  more  harm 
than  good  will  result.  Where  the  positions  of  bulbs 
are  known  they  should  be  marked,  but  sticks  and 
labels  will  get  misplaced,  and  the  man  wielding  the 
the  fork  has  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for  mis¬ 
cellaneous  bulbs  and  roots. 

Hardy  Fernery. — Here  the  plants  are  looking 
rather  untidy  with  the  numerous  withered  fronds 
lying  about.  These,  however,  should  be  left,  as  they 
form  the  natural  and  best  protection  for  the  crowns 
of  the  plants.  A  top-dressiDg  of  leaf  soil,  put  on  to 
the  depth  of  2  in.  or  3  in.,  is  a  great  help.  In  apply¬ 
ing  it  the  old  fronds  should  be  lifted  up,  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  leaf  mould  being  carried  close  up  to  the 
crowns. 

Gravel  Paths. — -Nothing  so  much  conduces  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  garden  as  clean  and  well-kept 
paths.  When  they  are  muddy,  soft,  and  afford  no 
clean  foothold,  locomotion  is  not  only  impeded,  but 
the  pleasure  of  the  garden  taken  away.  Like  every¬ 
thing  else,  gravel  paths  have  a  limit  to  their  life, 
and  occasionally  want  renovating.  If  the  surface 
is  very  bad  the  top  2  in.  might  as  well  be  taken  clean 
away.  The  next  layer  should  be  broken  up  with  the 
pick,  and  a  layer  of  new  material  laid  on.  A  few 
rollings  with  a  heavy  roller  will  send  the  whole 
down  as  solid  as  can  be  wished,  whilst  if  the  rolling 
is  kept  up  at  intervals  through  the  winter  the  path 
will  be  as  good  as  new  by  spring. 

Briers  for  Bedding. — Where  standard  Roses 
are  much  in  request  it  is  well  to  bud  a  batch  of 
Briers,  if  only  a  small  one  each  year,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  material  for  making  good  defects.  These  must  be 
obtained  in  the  autumn,  and  planted  in  rows  in  a 
piece  of  sweet,  well-drained,  but  not  too  rich  soil. 
About  1  ft.  may  be  allowed  betwen  each  Brier,  and 
from  3  ft.  6  in.  to  4  ft.  between  the  rows.  In 
country  places  a  sufficient  store  of  Briers  can  gener¬ 
ally  be  collected  from  the  woods  and  hedgerows  on 
the  estate.  The  only  thing  in  getting  these  is  to  see 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  lie  out  of  the  ground 
too  long,  for  this  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  failure.  These 
remarks  of  course  apply  with  even  greater  force  to 
imported  Briers,  which  should  be  planted  as  soon  as 
they  are  received. — A .  S.  G. 
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THE  HOLLY. 

*•  And,  therefore,  do  they  deck  their  walls  with 
green  ; 

There  shines  the  Holly  bough  with  berries  red  ; 

There,  too,  the  Yule-log’s  cheerful  blaze  is  seen 
Around  it  genial  warmth  and  light  to  shed. 

Round  it  are  happy  faces,  smiles  that  spread 
A  feeling  of  enjoyment  calm  and  pure, 

A  sense  of  happiness  home  born,  home  bred, 
Whose  influence  shall  unchangeably  endure.” 

In  his  long  and  devious  march  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  man  has  associated  with  his  fortunes,  for  good 
or  ill,  numbers  of  plants  of  all  descriptions.  In 
some  cases  the  reasons  for  this  close  association  are 
obvious,  for  the  plants  themselves  furnish  man,  their 
master,  with  some  of  the  necessities  or  luxuries  of 
life.  At  other  times  it  is  not  at  all  clear  what  were 
the  first  causes  that  brought  about  the  connection. 
Some  plants,  as,  for  instance,  the  Mistleto,  became 
famous  by  reason  of  certain  occult  powers  that  they 
were  supposed  to  possess,  for  early  man  probably 
had  his  veneration  for  the  mystic  bough  very  largely 
tinged  with  fear.  Other  plants,  and  in  this  category 
we  may  place  the  Holly,  have  no  such  sinister 
record,  but  have  been  singled  out  by  mao  either 
from  strictly  utilitarian  motives,  or  because  of  some 
sentiment  or  emotion  that  they  aroused  in  his  breast. 

We  are  not  always  able  to  trace  the  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  such  sentimental  connections,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  there  have  been  bequeathed  to  us 
many  curious  customs  illustrative  of  them  that  we 
still  blindly  carry  out,  simply  because  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  do  so,  and  not  because  we  ourselves 
have  any  special  reason. 

The  Holly  has  not  passed  unscathed  through  the 
superstitions  of  the  centuries,  for  certain  occult  in¬ 
fluences  are  accredited  to  it.  Thus  the  ancient 
Persians  believed  that  the  tree  cast  no  shadow,  and 
they  used  to  brew  decoctions  from  its  leaves  which 
were  employed  in  various  religious  rites.  It  was 
also  considered  advisable  by  them  to  sprinkle  the 
face  of  a  new-born  infant  with  this  infusion  of 
Holly  leaves,  probably  with  a  view  to  drive  away 
evil  spirits. 

Pliny,  too,  has  something  to  say  about  the  Holly. 
According  to  his  translator  the  words  run — "As 
touching  the  Holly  or  Hulver  tree  if  it  be  planted 
about  a  house,  whether  it  be  within  a  citie  or  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  country,  it  serveth  for  a  counter  charm, 
and  keepeth  away  all  ill  spells  and  enchantments.” 
He  says  also  that  “  its  flowers  cause  water  to  freeze, 
and  it  repels  poison,  while  if  a  staff  of  its  wood  be 
thrown  to  any  animal,  even  if  it  falls  short  of  touching 
it,  the  animal  will  be  so  subdued  by  its  influence  that 
it  will  return  and  lie  down  by  it.”  Clearly  the 
counter  spell  of  the  Holly,  whether  holy  or  unholy, 
must  have  been  powerful.  Parkinson  relates  this 
legend  in  his  quaint  phraseolog  y,  but  he  evidently 
had  some  misgivings  concerning  its  validity,  for  he 
adds,  "This  I  here  relate  that  you  may  understand  the 
fond  and  vain  conceit  of  those  times,  which  I  would 
to  God  we  were  not  in  these  days  tainted  withall.” 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Holly  was  the  burning 
bush  in  which  Jehovah  appeared  to  Moses,  and  this 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Brewer  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Phrase  and  Fable,  but  the  idea  was  rather  obscurCj 
and  Dever  became  popular. 

The  splendid  decorative  qualities  of  the  Holly,  with 
its  rich,  glossy  green  sheen  of  foliage,  and  its  cluster¬ 
ing,  coral-red  berries  were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of 
its  being  regarded  with  such  high  favour  in  the  past. 
The  practice  of  decking  houses  and  temples  with 
evergreens  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  priests 
of  old  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  Holly 
for  the  purpose  during  festal  seasons.  The  Teutonic 
nations  of  the  great  Aryan  race  have  from  time 
immemorial  held  high  festival  at  the  season  of 
Yule,  and  Holly  has  had  an  honoured  place  at  these 
festivities,  whilst  amongst  the  nations  of  the  Italic 
branch  of  the  same  race  the  pagan  Romans  used  to 
send  to  each  other  branches  of  Holly  during  the  festi¬ 
val  of  the  Saturnalia,  which  occurred  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year  as  Yule,  these  branches  being  em¬ 
blematic  of  good  wishes  for  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  recipients.  As  the  ages  rolled  on,  and  the 
worship  of  Odin  and  Thor  was  renounced  for  that  c  f 
the  White  Christ,  the  rejoicings  were  still  held,  but 
now  under  the  auspicies,  and  with  the  sanction  of, 
the  Christian  priesthood. 


We  find,  too,  that  Christmas  Eve  was  marked  in 
the  Calendar  as  Templa  exornantur,  obviously  bearing 
reference  to  the  fixed  practice  of  adorning  the 
temples. 

From  being  employed  so  constantly  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  places  of  worship,  the  plant  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Holy-tree,  and  the  name  "  Holly  ”  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  corruption  of  this. 

Our  forefathers,  however,  did  not  intend  that  the 
priesthood  should  have  the  monopoly  of  the  "  Holy- 
tree,”  and  so  when,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  old 
ballad, 

"  Christmastide  came  in  like  a  bride 
With  Holly  and  Ivy  clad.” 

They  decked  their  own  houses  as  well  as  the  tem¬ 
ples  with  the  beautiful  evergreen,  and  reverting  to 
the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  the  "Holy-tree" 
was  made  to  officiate  at  all  sorts  of  social  func¬ 
tions. 

"  On  Christmas  Eve  the  bells  were  rung  ; 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  mass  was  sung  ; 

The  only  night  in  all  the  year 

Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 

The  damsel  donn’d  her  kirtle  green, 

The  hall  was  dressed  with  Holly  green.” — 

(Old  Ballad.) 

For  there  were  gay  doings  to  come,  and  the 
"  kirtle  green "  was  probably  donned  for  these. 
The  big  "  kissing-buneb,"  composed  of  evergreens 
of  all  descriptions,  but  more  particularly  Holly  and 
Mistleto,  was  an  important  institution  at  such 
times,  when  the  Christmas  festivities  were 
ushered  in  with  such  quaint  old  ballads  as  "  The 
Folk’s  Song.”  :  — 

When  me  an’  my  folks 
Come  to  see  you  an'  your  folks, 

Let  you  an’  your  folks 
Treat  me  and  my  folks 
As  kind  as  me  an’  my  folks 
Treated  you  an’  your  folks 
When  you  an’  your  folks 
Came  to  see  me  an’  my  folks 
Since  then  never  were  such  folks 
Since  folks  were  folks. 

This  song  was  sung  on  Christmas  Eve  in  North 
Notts,  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  practice  is  probably  not 
yet  extinct  in  the  more  rural  parts  of  the  lace  county. 

Shakespeare  refers  to  the  Holly  in  "  As  You  Like 
It,”  Act  II.,  Sc.  7,  in  the  following  words  : — 

Heigh  ho,  sing  heigh  ho,  unto  the  green  Holly  ; 

Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  is  folly. 

Then  heigh  ho  the  Holly  ; 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 

A  curious  rivalry  is  said  to  have  existed  between 
the  Holly  and  the  Ivy,  for  we  are  told  that 

"  Holly  and  Ivy  made  a  great  party 
Who  should  have  the  mastery 
In  lands  where  they  go.” 

And  there  is  a  well  known  carol  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  which  tells  of  the  battle  between  the  two, 
and  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Holly.  There  are 
eight  stanzas  in  the  carol,  the  last  four  running 
thus : — 

Holy  he  hath  berys  as  redde  as  any  Rose 

The  foresters,  the  hunters,  keep  them  from  the  does. 

Ivy  she  hath  berys  as  black  as  any  slo  ; 

There  come  the  owle  and  ete  hem  as  she  goo  ; 

Holy  hath  byrdys  a  full  fayre  flok, 

The  nightingale,  the  poppyngy,  the  gayntyle  lavyrock 
Gude  Ivy,  say  to  us,  what  byrdys  has  thou 
None  but  the  owlett  that  cryes  how  !  how  ! 

In  comparatively  recent  times  the  custom  has  been 
to  take  down  the  Christmas  decorations  on  the 
morniog  of  January  7th,  or  the  8th  if  the  7th  fall  on 
a  Sunday,  the  practice  being  stimulated  by  the  com¬ 
forting  little  legend  that  if  it  were  not  done  the  forest 
sprites  would  have  power  to  vex  the  inmates  of  the 
house.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice,  forest  sprites 
or  no,  to  leave  up  the  decorations  in  both  dwelling 
houses  and  church  until  Candlemas  day,  when  the 
instructions  were : — 

“  Instead  of  Holly  now  upraise 
The  greener  Box  for  show. 

The  Holly  hitherto  did  sway 
Let  Box  now  domineer.” 

The  "  crooked  Yew  ”  in  its  turn  was  to  succeed  the 
Box  after  the  latter  had  "  held  sway  ”  for  its  allotted 
time,  and  so  on  throughout  the  year  until  it  came 
once  more  to  the  turn  of  the  Holly  and  the  Mistleto. 

Another  quaint  superstition  connected  with  the 
Holly  is  recorded  by  Anne  Pratt  in  that  charming 
work,  The  Flowering  Plants  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
stated  that  the  people  of  Italy  believe  that  the  plant 
when  growing  wild  indicates  the  presence  of  alum  in 
the  soil,  and  Evelyn  says  that  coals  might  often  be 
found  where  the  Holly  grows.  It  appears  that  a 
certain  John  di  Castro  employed  alum  in  dyeing 


cloth  "  and  having  observed  that  the  Holly  grew 
plentifully  in  the  alumine  parts  of  Asia,  he  was 
induced  when  seeing  much  of  this  plant  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jolfa  to  search  there  for  this  salt." 
We  are  told  further  that  John  di  Castro  was  success¬ 
ful  in  his  quest,  and  that  his  discovery  led  to  the 
erection  of  the  first  alum  works  in  modern  Europe, 
which  were  established  at  Jolfa  under  the  patronage 
of  Pius  II.  This  was  most  probably  the  origin  of  the 
legend  about  the  Holly  and  alum. — A.  S.  Galt. 

(To  be  continued). 

Corres  pondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Forcing  House. — Chingford :  If  you  have  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  fermenting  material  at  hand  we  should 
certainly  advise  you  to  fill  up  the  bed  in  the  Melon 
house  with  it.  You  will  find  that  the  plants  will 
push  along  very  much  more  quickly  if  their  pots  are 
plunged  in  the  litter.  Moreover,  the  heat  sent  out. 
by  the  latter  will  help  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of 
the  house,  and  there  will  not  be  the  necessity  for  so 
much  fire-heat.  You  will  find  that  a  mixture  of 
two-thirds  of  leaves  and  one  of  stable  litter  will  be  the 
best,  as  the  heat  generated  is  not  too  fierce,  and  is 
steady.  If  too  much  stable  litter  is  used  the  bed  Is 
apt  to  get  too  hot  for  a  while,  but  exhausts  itself 
very  soon,  whilst  leaves  are  too  slow  in  heatiDg,  and 
not  warm  enough.  In  filling  up  the  bed  tread  it 
down  very  firmly,  so  as  to  minimise  subsequent 
shrinking  as  much  as  possible. 


Echetrerias. — X  :  You  will  find  that  the  Ecbe- 
verias  will  pass  through  the  winter  well  enough  in 
the  cold  frames  if  you  keep  them  dry  at  the  root. 
They  will  not  want  any  water,  and  you  must  keep 
the  lights  on  during  wet  weather.  If  severe  frost 
supervenes  you  must  throw  a  mat  or  some  dry  straw 
over  the  frame,  but  in  mild  weather  the  frame  will 
prove  sufficient  protection  if  you  keep  the  plants 
dry. 

Hyacinths  in  a  North  Window.— A mateur :  The 
Hyacinths  would  not  be  likely  to  bloom  if  kept  for 
the  whole  of  the  time  in  a  north  window,  where 
they  would  not  receive  any  sun.  A  north  window  is 
not  a  good  place  for  flowering  plants,  although  it 
answers  fairly  well  when  the  plants  are  grown  on 
to  the  flowering  stage  in  other  quarters,  and  taken 
into  the  window  when  in  bloom.  If  you  can  follow 
the  same  plan  with  your  Hyacinths  they  will  do  very 
well,  but  not  otherwise. 

Soil  for  Yine  Border. — A  good  compost  for  your 
Vine  border  may  be  made  as  follows  : — Let  the  staple 
consist  of  good  mellow  loam,  the  top  spit  from  an 
old  pasture  being  preferable,  if  it  can  be  obtained. 
In  any  case  avoid  using  loam  in  which  shrubs  and 
trees  have  been  growing  for  some  years,  for  such 
loam  is  of  a  very  poor  and  hungry  nature.  Old 
lime  rubbish  and  broken  bricks  should  form  about 
one-sixth-  of  the  whole  for  loam  of  fairly  heavy 
nature.  Half-inch  bones  may  be  added  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-eight  pounds  per  cubic  yard  of  soil.  A  sprink¬ 
ling  of  bone  dust  and  charcoal  may  also  be  added,  but 
these  ingredients  are  not  of  great  importance  if  the 
loam  is  in  good  condition  chemically  and  mechani¬ 
cally.  Mix  the  whole  well  together  by  repeated 
turnings. 


Planting  Lilies. — Will  you  tell  me  the  best  time 
and  also  the  latest  for  planting  the  bulbs  of  the 
following  Lilies  : — L.  lancifolium,  L.  auratum,  and 
L.  longiflorum  ? — Thos.  Bate. 

You  do  not  say  whether  you  intend  to  grow  the 
Lilies  in  pots  or  out  of  doers.  In  both  cases  the 
bulbs  should  be  potted  up  as  soon  as  they  are 
received  from  the  bulb  merchant,  as  if  left  out  of 
the  soil  for  too  long  they  become  greatly  weakened, 
for  the  fleshy  scales  which  compose  them  become 
flaccid,  and  some  of  them  wither.  If  you  have  not 
obtained  your  bulbs  you  should  do  so  at  once. 
Planting  out  of  doors  may  be  conducted  whenever 
the  weather  is  fine  and  the  soil  is  not  wet  or  frozen. 
From  4  in.  to  6  in.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bulbs, 
is  a  good  depth  for  planting.  A  good  mulching  of 
rotten  manure  may  be  given  after  planting,  and  then 
no  matter  what  the  temperature  the  bulbs  will  pass 
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safely  through  the  winter.  For  pot  culture  the  com¬ 
post  should  consist  of  half  loam,  one  quarter  of  peat, 
and  one  of  dried  cow-manure  or  old  Mushroom  bed 
dung.  To  this  add  a  Sprinkling  of  sharp  sand,  and 
a  few  pieces  of  charcoal.  Pot  fairly  firmly,  just 


sary  the  best  time  to  pot  is  in  July,  just  before  the 
flower  stems  are  thrown  up,  for  at  this  time  the 
bulbs  are  practically  at  rest.  The  compost  should 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with 
sand  and  a  little  charcoal. 


raised  in  1397.  The  plants  are  entirely  without  any 
stake  or  tie  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  had  been  in 
bloom  under  glass  for  some  weeks  before  the  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken. 

Our  difficulty  is  not  to  get  fairly  good  flowers,  but 


Group  of  Seedling,  White,  Tuberous  Begonias  Raised  in  1897. 


leaving  the  tips  of  the  scales  appearing  above  the 
soil.  Place  the  potted-up  bulbs  in  a  cold  frame  until 
they  are  required  for  placing  in  heat. 

Treatment  of  Yallota. — Thos.  Bate :  You  are 
quite  right ;  the  Scarborough  Lily  or  Vallota 


DOUBLE  BEGONIAS  AT  NEWTON  ST. 
LOE. 

I  send  photographs  of  two  sets  of  double  Begonias 
taken  last  season. 

The  lower  of  the  two  accompanying  illustrations 


to  combine  these  with  a  habit  which  will  remain 
fairly  upright  under  glass.  Many  sorts  which  are 
sturdy  enough  in  the  open,  have  a  way  of  becoming 
hangers  in  the  houses,  after  they  have  produced  a 
flower  or  two. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  there  is  nothing  for  it 


Tuberous  Begonia  Dorothy  Hardwick  (raised  189 6). 


purpurea,  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  like  many 
others  of  our  bulbous  plants.  Vallotas  do  not  need 
to  be  potted  very  often.  They  may  remain  in  the 
same  pots  for  several  years  and  will  flower  regularly 
and  well  each  season.  When  potting  becomes  neces- 


represents  three  plants  of  “  Dorothy  Hardwick,"  a 
seedling  recently  raised  here,  the  colour  of  which  is  a 
delicate  flesh-pink,  with  the  edges  of  the  petals 
lighter,  and  beautifully  frilled. 

The  upper  figure  shows  a  group  of  white  seedlings 


for  the  hybridiser,  but  to  harden  his  heart  and 
refuse  to  make  use  of  these  varieties,  however 
attractive  their  flowers  may  be. — Edwin  Lascelles,  New¬ 
ton  St.  Loe,  Somerset. 
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NATIONAL  AMATEUR  GARDENERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  and  friends  of  this  influential  society 
of  amateur  gardeners  met  together  at  the  eighth 
annual  dinner  of  the  association,  in  the  Royal 
Venetian  Chamber  of  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  15th  inst.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sanders  presided.  Prior  to  the  dinner,  a  reception 
was  held  in  an  adjoining  room,  where  the  president 
and  the  officers  of  the  society  welcomed  their  friends 
and  fellow  members.  There  was  a  goodly  sprinkling 
of  ladies,  in  fact  they  constituted  nearly  a  half  of 
the  gathering. 

Dinner  was  laid  for  7.30.  After  it  had  been  well 
discussed,  and  the  usual  loyal  toasts  honoured  at  the 
invitation  of  the  chairman,  the  toast  o'f  the  evening, 
••  Ourselves,”  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Sanders. 
This,  he  said,  was  the  ninth  year  of  the  existence 
of  the  National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. 
Ever  since  the  inception  of  the  society  steady  pro¬ 
gress  had  been  made,  and  although  they  had  moved 
neither  rapidly  nor  slowly,  the  movement  had  been 
continuous,  and  in  the  right  direction.  The  associa¬ 
tion  was  different  from  other  associations.  They 
did  not  expend  the  whole  of  their  energy  upon  one 
or  two  shows,  but  by  having  an  exhibition  every 
month  they  spread  the  attraction  through  the  whole 
of  the  year.  There  was  no  association,  continued 
Mr.  Sanders,  that  gave  so  much  in  return  for  the 
modest  half-a-crown  that  it  asked  from  its  members 
as  the  N. A. G. A.,  for  it  looked  after  the  interests  of 
the  amateur  gardener  throughout  the  world.  Each 
year  since  the  inauguration  of  tbe  association  had 
seen  new  features  elaborated.  First  came  the 
monthly  shows ;  then  followed  the  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  outings,  the  annual  dinner,  and  the  conver¬ 
sazione  and  soiree,  all  of  which  had  been  successes. 
The  library  comprised  150  books,  some  of  which 
had  been  given  and  others  purchased,  and  he  was 
sure  that  these  books,  which  were  the  best  of  their 
kind,  had  been  of  great  service  to  members.  The 
publication  of  the  quarterly  Amateur  World  of  Horti¬ 
culture  had  also  flourished,  and  the  latest  feature,  the 
greenhouse  scheme,  was  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  well. 
The  association  was,  moreover,  doing  a  good  work  in 
helping  to  spread  the  love  of  flowers.  They  had 
flourishing  affiliated  societies  at  Launceston,  in  Tas¬ 
mania,  and  at  Cape  Town.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  and  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  had  been  benefited  by  the 
N.A.G.A.  and  its  work.  Mr.  Sanders  paid  a  very 
mgn  trioul?  to  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Brown,  their  honorary  secretary,  and  said  that  they 
owed  to  him  much  of  the  success  that  had  been 
obtained. 

Mr.  Needs,  the  hon.  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Brown 
replied,  the  former  gentleman  very  briefly.  Mr. 
Brown,  who  met  with  an  ovation,  said  that  he  was 
on  his  honour  to  do  his  best.  He  did  the  work  for 
the  pleasure  it  gave  him,  and  the  experience,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  value  at  some  time,  for  he 
stood,  as  it  were,  with  his  hands  on  the  regulator  of 
the  society.  He  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  them 
that  222  new  members  had  been  added  to  their  total 
this  year.  The  presentation  of  the  various  trophies 
and  prizes  was  next  proceeded  with,  the  Sutton, 
Frank  Cant,  Carter,  Cannell,  Toogood,  Dobbie, 
Barr,  Carter-Page,  Norman  Davis,  and  Pye,  trophies 
being  handed  to  those  of  their  respective  recipients 
who  were  present. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  gave  "  Our  Professional  Friends,” 
saying  how  much  the  association  was  indebted  to 
members  of  the  trade  for  presenting  prizes,  giving 
lectures,  and  helping  in  other  ways.  Mr.  Crane 
recalled  with  particular  pleasure  the  very  pleasant 
outing  they  had  to  the  gardens  and  grounds  of 
Aldenham  House,  and  the  courteous  fashion  with 
which  they  had  been  treated  on  that  occasion  by 
Mr.  Beckett,  who  managed  the  gardens  at  that  fine 
establishment.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  and  Mr.  Robert 
Fife  responded. 

Mr.  Jones,  as  is  his  wont,  said  little,  but  offered  a 
challenge  trophy  of  a  piece  of  plate  of  about  ten 
guineas’  value. 

Mr.  Fife,  as  a  public  speaker,  has  an  admirable 
delivery,  and  on  this  occasion  he  was  at  his  best. 
In  a  few  well  chosen,  clearly  enunciated  words  he 
congratulated  the  association  upon  the  progress  it 
had  made,  and  expressed  his  heartiest  wishes  for  its 
future  success.  But  even  eloquent  prose  was  not 
sufficient  for  Mr.  Fife,  for  his  good  wishes  for  the 
association  blossomed  into  impromptu  verse ; — 


Long  may  it  live  and  prosper  and  grow 
May  harmony  reign  at  each  little  show — 

Long  may  its  members  and  friends  combine 
At  the  Holborn  Restaurant  yearly  to  dine. 

The  new  poet  did  not  lack  appreciation  from  his 
audience. 

The  toast  of  the  "  Press  ”  was  placed  in  the 
charge  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Payne,  and  was  responded  to 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon,  of  The  Gardener's  Magazine,  and 
Mr.  C.  Wilson,  of  The  East  Anglian  Daily  Times. 

Other  toasts  included  "The  Ladies”  and  "  Our 
Guests,”  both  of  which  were  appropriately  proposed 
and  responded  too.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music 
added  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  intervals  between 
the  speeches.  Miss  Ingram  Tucker,  with  the  lovely 
song  "  Sunshine  and  Rain,”  and  the  quaint  old 
ballad  “  Come  Lads  and  Lassies,”  was  an  unquali¬ 
fied  success,  and  the  Silver  Bells  solos,  given  by  Mr. 
R.  B.  Hopkins,  were  enthusiastically  applauded. 

The  proceedings  terminated  at  a  late  hour. 

- .1. — - - 

PINKHILL  NURSERIES,  MURRAY- 
FIELD. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  recorded  the  contents  of  the 
new  range  of  glasshouses  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  road  at  Pinkhill,  Murray- 
field,  Midlothian,  and  belonging  . to  Messrs.  R.  B. 
Laird  &  Sons.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  record  some 
of  the  many  things  we  noted  indoors  and  out  in  the 
original  portion  of  the  nurseries,  which  lie  to  the 
upper  side  of  the  above-mentioned  highway,  and 
upon  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hillside.  This  portion 
of  the  nurseries  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  rich 
agricultural  land,  at  one  time  a  vast  marsh,  but  now 
drained  by  the  Water  of  Leith.  High  hills  form  a 
distant  background,  and  are  beautifully  wooded  in 
places. 

As  time  was  short,  we  proceeded  immediately  to 
inspect  the  houses ;  and  on  entering  the  Rose  houses 
came  upon  a  fine  lot  of  stuff,  chiefly  Tea  and  Noisette 
Roses  budded  last  spring.  Some  of  them  were 
Niphetos,  Marechal  Niel,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Jules  Finger,  Innocente  Pirola,  Elisa 
Fugier  (a  pale  yellow  Niphetos),  Homere,  Safrano, 
Adam,  Francisca  Kruger,  Grace  Darling,  and 
Climbing  Niphetos,  of  which  there  is  also  a  large 
plant  on  the  roof,  and  which  blooms  from  February 
till  November.  Other  good  Roses  were  President, 
Crimson  Rambler,  &c.  The  central  bed  of 
another  house  was  filled  with  useful  Aspidistras, 
surrounded  by  an  edging  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus 
variegatus.  Various  forms  of  Pteris,  useful  decora¬ 
tive  stuff,  Phlebodium  aureum,  and  other  Ferns 
occupied  the  side  benches.  Ferns  and  pot  Vines 
also  occupied  a  propagating  pit,  while  the  cases  in  it 
were  devoted  to  the  raising  of  Aspidistras  and  seed¬ 
ling  Ferns.  A  cool  house  contained  a  fine  collection 
of  named  Ivies,  including  Madeiriensis  variegata, 
Marginata  elegantissima,  Spectabilis  aurea,  Silver 
Queen,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Argentea  rubra,  Marmorata, 
Marmorata  elegans,  Gracilis,  Cavendishii,  and 
others  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty  varieties. 
Euonymus  radicans  and  numerous  forms  of  E. 
japonicus,  Osmanthus  latifolia  variegata,  and 
other  hardy  or  relatively  hardy  subjects  occupied 
the  same  house. 

Palms  were  the  occupants  of  the  next  house 
visited,  including  grand  specimens  of  Kentia  bel- 
moreana,  Rhapis  flabelliformis  in  48-size  pots, 
Phoenix  dactylifera,  and  fine  trees  of  Areca  Vers- 
chaffeltii.  These  and  other  large  Palms  frequently 
make  their  appearance  at  the  Edinburgh  shows. 
Kentia  belmoreana  and  K.  fosteriana,  in  sizes  rang¬ 
ing  from  those  in  thumb  pots  up  to  specimens  3  ft. 
high,  filled  another  house.  Figs,  fine  pot  Vines, 
and  Tomato  Laird's  Supreme  monopolised  another. 

A  very  large  structure,  kept  at  a  cool  greenhouse 
temperature,  gave  shelter  to  a  great  number 
of  subjects  requiring  similar  treatment.  Early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  were  plentiful. 
Very  interesting  was  a  collection  of  Japanese 
Maples,  including  such  fine  varieties  as  Acer 
roseum,  A.  dissectum  rubrum,  A.  septemlobum, 
A.  filifolium,  and  many  others.  The  Japanese 
have  a  penchant  for  curiosities,  and  some  of 
their  handiwork  consisted  of  three,  five,  or 
more  varieties  worked  upon  one  plant.  Climbers 
were  abundant,  conspicuous  amongst  them  being 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii.Vitis  purpurea,  V.  sempervirens, 
Clematis  indivisa,  and  a  great  quantity  of  hybrid 


Clematises  of  named  sorts.  Choice  shrubs  were 
Choisya  ternata,  Abelia  rupestris,  Euonymus  of 
sorts,  and  large  unnamed  seedlings  of  Himalayan 
Rhododendrons.  Araucaria  excelsa  formed  good- 
sized  specimens.  The  centre  of  the  house  was  filled 
with  large  Camellias,  8  ft.  to  10  ft,  high,  in  tubs  and 
well  set  with  buds.  Pot  Vines  in  strong  and  well 
ripened,  planting,  and  fruiting  canes,  also  occupied  a 
portion  of  this  roomy  structure.  Succulents  with 
Yucca  recurvifolia  in  quantity,  were  grouped  together 
at  one  end.  Rhododendron  The  Bride  is  a  beautiful 
white  form  intermediate  between  R.  Falconeri  and 
R.  grande. 

A  houseful  of  Orchids  next  engaged  our  attention, 
most  of  them  just  finishing  up  their  growths. 
Coelogyne  cristata,  Laelias,  Cypripediums,  and  Den- 
drobiums  were  most  abundantly  represented.  A  fine 
lot  of  Clivias  were  resting  in  another  structure ; 
while  Vallota  purpurea  and  a  salmon-coloured 
variety  were  in  full  bloom.  Good  decorative  plants 
of  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatus  and  O.  strictus, 
with  a  wholly  white  inflorescence,  were  abundant. 
Something  like  2,000  Amaryllis  make  a  fine  display 
in  spring ;  while  a  collection  of  Dracaenas,  including 
D.  rubra,  D.  Bruanti,  and  D.  australis,  all  of  useful 
size  for  decorative  work,  filled  the  other  end  of  the 
same,  long  house. 

Outdoor  Collections. 

A  splendid  plantation  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  all  the 
up-to-date  varieties  was  in  full  bloom  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  our  visit.  Show  and  fancy  varieties  in  rich 
crimson,  purple,  scarlet,  yellow,  and  other  colours 
were  also  well  grown,  and  at  their  best.  Single 
varieties  in  great  numbers  were  characterised  by  fine 
form  and  broad,  rounded,  overlapping  rays.  Not 
far  from  the  Dahlias  were  something  like  1,500 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  grown  principally  for 
decorative  work.  A  representative  collection  of  all 
the  best,  early-flowering  sorts,  planted  in  the  open, 
was  flowering  freely.  The  value  of  Pyrethrums  is 
also  well  recognised  here,  and  many  of  them  were 
flowering  for  the  second  time. 

Trees,  shrubs,  and  Conifers  have  always  formed  a 
feature  of  this  nursery,  and  the  collections  are  well 
kept  up.  Deciduous  trees  are  well  worthy  of  inspec¬ 
tion,  for  they  include  a  large  number,  useful  for 
parks,  pleasure  grounds,  and  shrubberies.  There  is 
a  large  assortment  of  weeping,  deciduous  trees. 
Other  subjects  taken  at  random  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  kinds  grown,  were  Acer  tataricum 
rubrum,  Veronica  Traversii,  in  quantity  and  flower¬ 
ing  freely  ;  the  Wheatly  Elm,  a  fine  erect  form,  and 
excellent  for  street  planting ;  Aralia  mandshurica, 
flowering  freely  ;  the  Maidenhair  tree,  Limes,  Elms, 
Poplars,  Thorns,  and  many  others.  Hardy  Heaths 
included  Erica  carnea,  E.  vagans,  E.  hibernica,  E. 
mediterranea,  Calluna  vulgaris,  C.  v.  Alportii,  with 
erect,  red  spikes,  and  other  forms  of  the  native, 
purple  Heather.  A  collection  of  hybrid  Rhododen¬ 
drons  of  the  ponticum  type  is  grown  in  large  tubs 
and  found  useful  in  spring. 

The  Conifers  are  very  numerous,  all  the  leading 
species  and  varieties  being  kept  in  stock  and  carefully 
tended.  Cupressus  lawsoniana  alba  spica,  C.  1. 
erecta  viridis,  C.  1.  aurea,  C.  1.  lutea,  C.  1.  aurea 
variegata,  C.  1.  argentea  variegata,  C.  1  Fraseri,  C. 
1.  caerulea  (of  an  intense  glaucous  blue),  and  the 
dwarf,  C.  1.  densa,  are  only  some  of  the  numerous 
forms  to  which  Lawson's  Cypress  has  given  rise. 
C.  macrocarpa  and  C.  m.  aurea  are  both  beautiful 
trees  for  planting  on  the  grass.  Retinosporas  are  so 
varied  and  beautiful  in  every  respect  that  no  garden 
can  now  be  planted  without  using  a  number  of  them. 
In  this  category  we  should  place  Retinospora 
plumosa,  R.  p.  aurea,  R.  obtusa  pygmaea,  R.  lyco- 
podioides,  R.  squarrosa,  and  various  others.  Very 
distinct  also  are  Thuya  occidentalis  ericoides,  T.  o. 
lutea,  Thujopsis  dolobrata,  and  T.  laetevirens. 
There  are  many  fine  Silver  Firs  as  well  as  Spruces, 
the  latter  being  represented  by  Abies  pungens  glauca, 
A.  Engelmannii,  and  various  others  that  need  not  be 
mentioned,  although  they  can  be  supplied. 

- - S— - 

Eggs  do  not  Freeze,  says  The  Farmer's  Gazette,  until 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  250  Fahr.,  as 
against  320  Fahr.,  at  which  water  solidifies.  It  is 
said  that  the  reason  why  the  eggs  do  not  freeze  at 
32  Fahr.  is  that  the  water  they  contain  holds  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  salts  in  solution  in  it.  Eggs 
have  been  known  to  hatch  after  exposure  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  34®  Fahr. 
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CROPPING  PRIVATE  KITCHEN 
GARDENS. 

When  one  comes  to  look  back  forty  years  one  can 
see  great  changes,  and  old  Father  Time  leaves  his 
mark  on  many  things.  This  applies  to  gardens  as 
much  as  it  does  to  other  things,  and  those  who  are 
successful  see  the  advantage  of  moving  with  the 
times  and  coming  up-to-date,  moulding  themselves 
either  to  the  place  or  the  changes  that  are  forced 
upon  them. 

Those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
private  gardens  in  country  places,  and  especially 
where  the  owner  derives  his  income  from  land,  are 
conversant  with  the  great  reduction  in  hands  and 
other  expenses  of  late  years.  In  some  places  I  know 
there  is  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  hands.  But 
for  all  this  the  gardens  have  not  diminished  in  size, 
there  being  just  as  much  land  to  go  over  in  some 
fashion. 

Added  to  this  there  is  another  evil,  namely,  a 
great  reduction  in  food  for  the  land.  What  is  to  be 
the  result  of  these  two  evils?  Starving  land  and 
large  crops  of  weeds.  It  may  be  said  there  is  no 
remedy.  There  may  not  be  so  far  as  being  able  to 
do  as  formerly,  as  owners  cannot  keep  up  a  place,  in 
some  instances,  with  not  more  than  a  third  of  their 
income,  neither  can  the  gardener  keep  up  the  place 
without  manure  or  hands  to  do  the  work.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  is  a  struggle  for  existence,  as  are  often 
the  gardener's  endeavours  to  make  the  place  look 
tidy.  I  often  wonder  why  these  gardens  have  not 
been  let  on  a  fresh  footing.  In  many  instances  they 
are  good  land,  and  do,  and  would  still  produce  good 
crops — providing  they  were  properly  cultivated.  I 
fail  to  see  any  advantage  in  trying  to  cultivate 
double  as  much  land  as  they  either  have  manure  or 
labour  to  do  well.  I  am  convinced  as  much  produce 
could  be  got  out  of  half  the  land  if  it  had  the  present 
labour  and  manure  the  whole  has. 

Starving  soil  can  be  seen  on  many  a  broad  acre  of 
land,  where  good  results  might  be  had  if  properly 
cultivated,  and  this  applies  largely  to  farms  and 
gardens. 

During  the  last  few  months  I  have  seen  several 
large  private  kitchen  gardens  where  this  reduction 
has  taken  place  and  with  the  results  above  described. 

In  one  garden  I  saw  many  a  perch  of  land  that  had 
grown  nothing  but  weeds,  and  these  had  to  be  kept 
from  seeding  (this  could  not  be  profitable  gardening). 
The  wall  and  other  fruit  trees  showed  only  too  well 
how  they  wanted  the  manure  cart.  The  leaves  were 
small  and  yellow,  and  the  fruits  only  about  half  their 
proper  size.  Had  this  fruit  to  be  put  on  the  market 
the  returns  would  discourage  the  owner  and  grower. 
In  many  instances  the  trees  were  well  shaped  and  in 
good  bearing  condition.  Had  these  been  well  fed  the 
fruit  would  have  been  large  and  good  in  colour.  Now 
it  costs  just  as  much  to  keep  the  trees  to  the  wall  in 
one  condition  as  in  the  other,  and  as  much  for  land. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  saw  a  place  in  Kent  with  a 
fine  kitchen  garden  and  land  of  the  best  quality 
growing  fine  crops  of  nettles  in  a  good  portion  of  it, 
and  these  had  to  be  cut  down.  I  fancy  I  hear  some 
one  asking  what  the  remedy  is.  To  this  I  must  give 
the  same  answer  as  I  have  often  given,  namely,  keep 
under  cultivation,  as  a  kitchen  garden,  just  as  much 
as  you  have  labour  and  manure  to  do  really  well. 
The  remainder  either  sow  down  to  grass,  or  culti¬ 
vate  it  to  crops  for  cattle.  I  am  aware  there  are 
many  private  gardens  where  much  of  the  stuff  is 
marketed.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  this  is  the. 
best  remedy,  all  points  considered.  Some  of  us 
know  only  too  well  what  this  means  in  country 
places,  where  the  garden  is  far  from  a  railway 
station,  and  where  there  is  little  or  no  demand  in 
local  towns.  Add  to  this  the  disadvantage  of  not 
having  a  regular  supply  and  no  good  reliable  outlet, 
and  many  other  disadvantages  connected  with  a 
private  garden.  Undoubtedly,  in  many  places  it 
would  answer  far  better  to  grow  produce  to  feed 
cattle  than  dabble  with  the  marketing  of  vegetables. 

Recently,  I  was  looking  over  a  garden  in  a  country 
place  where  this  reduction  had  taken  place  many 
years  ago.  The  demands  of  the  family  have  been 
reduced  very  considerably,  and  I  suggested  to  my 
friend  to  grow  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Mangel,  Potatos> 
and  feed  animals  with  them.  By  so  doing  in  his 
case  he  can  keep  a  lot  more  pigs,  and  in  this  way  he 
can  manure  the  land,  keeping  it  clean,  with  the  same 
expense.  Surely  land  can  be  made  to  pay  its  way 
and  kept  tidy,  seeing  the  rent  has  not  to  be  taken  in¬ 
to  consideration  in  such  places ;  and  by  doing  this  it 


would  relieve  the  gardener,  so  far  as  his  staff  is  con¬ 
cerned,  from  a  lot  of  unnecessary  work.  As  he 
could  keep  a  man  for  this  work  it  would  pay,  and 
leave  a  balance. 

I  know  a  4-acre  garden  where  the  mansion  was  let 
for  five  years,  and  during  that  time  only  Jialf  of  the 
land  was  wanted  to  supply  the  family  with 
vegetables.  The  other  two  acres  were  laid  down  to 
seed  grass  for  feeding  cows.  Their  manure  was 
returned  to  this  land.  The  results  were  most  satis¬ 
factory,  both  to  the  wall  trees  and  to  the  land  for 
vegetable  crops,  when  it  had  to  be  broken  up  again. 

It  is  clear  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  market 
gardens  near  large  towns,  that  these  men  do  not 
have  a  lot  of  land  more  than  they  can  manure.  The 
high  rents  and  other  charges  forbid  their  doing  this. 
No ;  their  motto  is  deep  working,  high  feeding, 
close  cropping,  and  keeping  the  land  clean,  and  this 
makes  a  paying  industry. 

If  our  private  gardens  were  made  more  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  it  would  be  better  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  We  should  teach  our  young  men  there  is 
something  in  the  land  by  moving  it  about  and 
manuring  it.—/.  C.,  Chard. 

'■  -g» - 

CHRISTMAS  FLOWERS,  FRUIT  AND 
FINERY. 

The  average  Britisher  is  a  very  practical  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  at  Christmas  time  his  practicality  causes 
him  to  lay  in  a  great  store  of  good  things  to  eat. 
His  aesthetic  nature,  his  love  for  the  beautiful,  are 
subordinated  to  the  requirements  of  the  inner  man, 
and  yet  at  Christmas  he  proceeds  to  fall  down  and 
worship  the  custom  which  rules  that  the  house  is  to 
be  decorated  in  some  sort  of  fashion.  He  asks  then 
for  evergreens,  grasses,  flowers  of  all  descriptions, 
and  attempts  to  make  his  home  beautiful  because  his 
neighbour  does  it,  and  yet  the  custom  shows  no  signs 
of  dying  out  all  the  same. 

This  year  there  has  been  the  usual  demand  for 
evergreens  of  all  descriptions — Ivy,  Box,  Laurel, 
Holly,  Mistleto,  etc.,  and  it  is  at  once  a  most  instruc¬ 
tive  and  suggestive  spectacle  to  see  the  huge  crates 
and  waggons  full  of  this  finery  that  find  their  way  to 
the  various  centres  of  distribution.  Mistleto  seems 
to  be  more  than  usually  well  berried  this  year,  and 
there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  supply  ;  the  orchards  of 
Kent  and  Hereford  see  to  that.  Surely  this  Mistleto 
crop  must  be  a  fairly  paying  one  nowadays,  and 
bring  a  welcome  addition  to  the  fruit  grower's 
banking  account.  Holly  is  not  so  well  berried  as  we 
have  seen  it.  The  crop  of  berries  was  good,  it  is 
true,  but  the  feathered  songsters  have  for  some  reason 
or  other  made  a  dead  set  at  the  coral  fruits  during 
the  last  fortnight,  and  have  cleared  many  a  tree  of 
its  load.  This  is  all  the  more  curious  when  we 
consider  that  there  has  been  no  hard  weather  to 
diminish  the  birds'  food  supply. 

The  would-be  improvers  upon  Nature  have,  as 
usual,  been  hard  at  work  dyeing  and  “  improving  ” 
various  subjects  which  their  perverted  ideas  have 
suggested  as  suitable  for  this  maltreatment. 
Mahonia  Aquifolium  is  now  very  commonly  dyed  to 
a  dull  purple-red,  by  some  preparation  of  logwood 
probably,  and  in  this  state  it  is  very  sticky  and  very 
nasty.  Such  grasses  as  Gynerium  argenteum,  G. 
saccharatum,  Agrostis  nebulosa,  Briza  minor,  and  B. 
maxima  all  form  fair  game  for  the  dyeing  fiend,  and 
appear  in  such  colours  as  would  put  the  rainbow 
itself  to  blush.  That  terribly  obstrusive,  green-dyed 
moss  is  also  to  be  seen  in  quantity,  and  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  "  Immortelles  ”  are  to  be  seen  in  the  window  of 
nearly  every  florist's  shop. 

Sprays  of  silvery  t Honesty,  wreaths  of  Clematis 
Vitalba,  and  bunches  of  grasses  in  their  natural 
colours,  form  legitimate  and  very  effective  decorative 
material,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put  are 
so  many  and  various  that  there  is  no  wonder  they 
are  in  considerable  demand. 

Foliage  Plants. — There  are  numbers  of  plants 
that  lend  themselves  well  to  decorative  purposes, 
and  all  these  are  drawn  upon  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Small  Spruce  Firs  in  pots  find  plenty  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  the  larger  ones  are,  of  course,  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  “  Christmas  Trees,”  in  which  guise 
they  form  the  most  interesting  of  all  trees  to  the 
youngsters.  Other  Conifers  that  are  especial 
favourites  for  pot  work  are  Cupressus  lawsoniana,  in 
some  of  its  many  forms.  C.  macrocarpa,  C.  goveni- 
ana,  Retinospora  plumosa,  and  R.  filifera.  Aucuba 
japonica  as  a  pot  plant  is  a  great  success,  and  Tree 


Ivies  form  a  host  in  themselves,  so  hardy  and  beau, 
tiful  are  they  withal.  Ferns  are  ever  popular,  and, 
although  the  season  of  the  year  is  against  the  pretty 
but  delicate  Maidenhair,  Pteris  cretica  and  serrulata 
in  their  numerous  varieties  step  in  and  fill  up  the 
gap.  These  Pterises  may  be  seen  in  all  sizes  from 
the  little  thumb  pot  containing  a  plant  with  only  two 
or  three  tiny  fronds  to  the  bushy  specimen  in  the  48 
and  the  32.  Pteris  tremula  seems  to  take  best  as  a 
good-sized  plant,  and  finds  its  way  in  this  stage  into 
the  market  in  considerable  numbers.  Ficus  repens, 
when  grown  in  pots  or  baskets  and  suspended,  forms 
a  very  handsome  subject,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  it 
is  not  more  frequently  to  be  seen  treated  in  this 
way. 

Berried  Plants  are  amongst  the  most  popular  of 
subjects,  for  berries  somehow  seem  to  be  very  closely 
associated  with  Christmas.  Small  Holly  trees  in 
pots  are  occasionally  to  be  seen,  but  the  berried 
Solanums  are  the  most  important  item.  These  are 
easily  grown,  berry  pretty  freely  as  a  rule,  and  sell 
well  as  a  consequence,  so  that  there  are  not  wanting 
plenty  of  growers  who  take  the  plants  up  and  flood 
the  market  with  them.  Skimmia  japonica  is  occa¬ 
sionally  to  be  seen,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
become  a  great  favourite  as  yet.  Pernettya  mucron- 
ata  in  several  varieties  forms  a  useful  adjunct,  and 
comes  in  very  handily  where  decorations  are  required 
to  be  of  a  comparatively  lasting  character. 

Flowering  Plants  are  represented  by  such 
things  as  Erica  hyemalis,  E.  h.  alba,  E.  gracilis, 
Cyclamen,  Lilies  of  the  Valley  in  a  variety  of  recep¬ 
tacles  from  the  tiny  ornamental  vase  to  large,  im¬ 
posing  pyramids,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Due  Van  Thol 
Tulips  in  a  variety  of  colours,  red  being  apparently 
the  favourite,  Azalea  Deutsche  Perle,  and  Mar¬ 
guerites.  These  are  all  available,  and  constitute  a  fair 
amount  of  variety. 

Cot  Flowers. — It  is  in  this  section  that  the 
greatest  wealth  of  variety  is  manifest.  White 
flowers  are  always  prized,  but  at  no  period  of  the 
year  more  than  at  Christmas.  Thus  we  see  snowy 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Lilium  Harrisii,  double 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Eucharis  amazonica,  Richardia 
africana,  Freesias,  Roman  Hyacinths,  and  Paper 
White  Narcissus  are  all  to  be  had  in  apparently  un¬ 
limited  quantity.  A  little  colour  is  furnished  by 
double  and  single  Violets,  pink  Tea  Roses,  of  which 
there  have  been  unusually  large  consignments  this 
season,  owing  probably  to  the  prevailing  mildness, 
Polyanthus  Narcissi,  yellow  and  bronze  Chrysanth¬ 
emums,  Bouvardia  President  Neuner,  B.  Vreelandii, 
B.  Priory  Beauty,  and  scarlet  zonal  Pelargoniums. 
The  flower  heads  of  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  with 
their  large  and  brilliant  scarlet  bracts  never  go 
begging,  as  is  not  wonderful  when  we  consider  their 
great  decorative  value  ;  Poinsettias  should  be  a  pay¬ 
ing  '■  line  ”  with  florists. 

Orchids  are  chiefly  represented  by  Cypripedium 
insigne,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  great  store,  and 
a  few  stray  pieces  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrae. 

Cut  Foliage. — For  buttonhole  and  spray  work 
leaves  of  Ivy  are  largely  used,  and  very  pretty  they 
look,  whilst  huge  bunches  of  the  long  trails  of  Ivy  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  markets,  the  said  trails  beiDg  put  to 
a  variety  of  uses.  Asparagus  medeoloides,  popularly 
known  as  Smilax,  comes  to  market  in  large  bundles 
of  trails  which  have  been  grown  upon  strings  express¬ 
ly  for  cutting.  Asparagus  Sprengeri  is  being  used  to 
some  extent  in  the  same  way  as  Smilax,  but  of 
course  it  is  not  nearly  souseful.  Fronds  of  Asparagus 
plumosus  nanus,  and  A.  tenuissimus  are  in  great 
demand  for  making  up  with  cut  flowers,  for  they  are 
more  elegant  and  last  much  longer  than  Maidenhair 
Fern. 

Fruit. — In  no  respect  is  the  effect  of  improved 
international  communication  displayed  more  unmis¬ 
takably  than  in  the  vast  supplies  of  fruit  that  are 
day  by  day  poured  into  Covent  Garden  and  other 
market  centres.  Had  we  to  depend  upon  homegrown 
produce  alone  for  our  Christmas  dessert  the  variety 
would  be  very  much  smaller  than  it  is  now. 

English  grown  fruit  is  represented  by  grand  Gros 
Colman  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  that  are  re¬ 
tailed  at  wonderfully  low  prices  considering  the  high 
quality,  Apples,  Pears,  Medlars,  and  Filberts.  New¬ 
town  Pippin  is  the  favourite  Apple  just  now  and 
even  medium-sized  fruits  are  being  retailed  at  ijd. 
each.  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  Seedling  is  also  fetching 
good  prices,  which  is  not  surprising  when  we 
consider  what  a  showy  Apple  it  is.  The  only  Pear 
that  seems  to  find  a  place  in  the  market  just  now  is 
Glou  Morceau. 
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Contributions  from  abroad  are  numerous. 
Luscious  Pineapples,  rich  Bananas,  Dates,  Figs,  and 
Oranges  all  help  to  furnish  the  dessert  table,  whilst 
consignments  of  Californian  Pears,  not  bad  eating  by 
any  means,  may  be  observed  here  and  there. 

The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  this  supply 
are  items  of  considerable  importance  to  the  health  of 
the  nation  at  large,  for  fruit  is  at  once  one  of  the 
most  delicious  and  most  wholesome  of  diets. 
Children  are  proverbially  fond  of  fruit,  but  pater¬ 
familias  is  not  averse  to  it,  and  although  he  lays  in  a 
store  at  Christmas  ostensibly  for  the  olive  branches, 
he  will  probably  be  able  to  account  for  his  own  share. 

- -9- - 

MELBOURNE  BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 

The  Melbourne  Botanical  Gardens  take  somewhat 
the  shape  of  a  theatre,  with  this  difference,  that 
instead  of  having  to  tumble  headlong  from  the 
"  gods,”  you  could  toboggan  comfortably  along  a 
nice  green  sward  into  the  lake,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  represent  the  pit,  or  rather  a  wide  open 
stage  having  the  city  for  scenery  in  the  background. 
If  you  can  imagine  Government  House  occupying 
the  position  of  the  upper  box  on  the  left,  and  a  con¬ 
servatory  that  on  the  right,  you  are  possessed  of  a 
rough  idea  of  the  shape  and  position  of  our  Botanical 
Gardens.  When  I  say  that  they  have  a  northerly 
aspect,  are  well  kept,  have  excellent  lawns,  that  a 
fine  birds’-eye  view  of  the  city  can  be  obtained  from 
them,  that  the  lake  is  beautiful,  and  that  with  its 
islets  thrown  in,  it  possesses  all  the  charms  and 
most  of  the  beauty  attributed  by  our  Sydney  friends 
to  their  celebrated  harbour,  you  have  an  idea  of  what 
we  Melbournites  think  of  our  gardens. 

In  the  very  short  time  at  my  disposal,  I  saw  only 
one  blemish  in  the  whole  arrangement,  and  that  must 
have  been  caused  by  retrenchment  —we  are  cele¬ 
brated  for  retrenchment,  you  know;  just  as  we  were, 
not  many  years  ago,  noted  for  our  extravagance !  Well, 

I  object  to  barbed  wires  being  stapled  to  trees,  and 
especially  British  trees !  If  nailed  to  common 
Eucalyptus,  why,  I  could  overlook  the  matter — we 
can  afford  to  lose  a  few  of  them.  But  the  principle 
is  not  good  all  the  same.  I  visited  the  gardens  with 
a  view  to  study,  and  being  in  a  studious  mood,  I 
collected  the  names  of  a  number  of  trees  and  plants, 
just  to  let  you  know  what  can  be  seen  on  a  flying 
visit. 

Before  proceeding  to  details,  I  may  first  tell  you 
that  the  gardens  are  situated  on  the  opposite  bank, 
lower  down  the  river,  and  about  forty  minutes'  walk 
from  the  Government  School  of  Horticulture. 
Approaching  from  the  Richmond  station,  which  is 
practically  half  way  from  the  school,  you  have  a 
walk  through  the  park,  which  brings  you  to  the  Jarra 
bank.  Here  great  works  are  in  progress.  The 
river  is  being  straightened,  and  excavations  on  a 
large  scale  are  being  made.  The  river  is  crossed  by 
an  iron  foot  bridge,  and  the  excavations  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  wooden  structure.  Immediately  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  is  a  very  neat  little  lodge  with  an  en¬ 
trance  to  the  gardens.  Turning  to  the  right,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  along  the  lower  walk,  you  skirt  the  lake, 
which  is  very  prettily  arranged,  being  dotted  with 
islets,  all  covered  with  bloom  at  the  present  moment. 

I  had  not  time  to  systematically  visit  each  division. 
F  simply  jotted  down  the  name  of  anything  that 
caught  my  eye  when  passing  round.  You  will  not 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  in  the  collection  of 
medicinal  plants  I  found  what  was  to  tickle  my  fancy 
most.  My  attention  got  fixed  somehow  on  an  old  friend 
in  full  bloom,  and  on  inspecting  the  label  I  found  the 
following — Cheirantnus  Cheiri  “  Common  Wall¬ 
flower  ” — "  cleanses  the  blood  and  liver.”  What  do  you 
think  of  that  for  a  discovery  ?  Well,  it  encouraged 
me  to  go  further.  I  found  Ilex  Aquifolium,  Common 
Holly,  emetic,  diuretic,  febrifuge ;  Lavandula  vera, 
true  Lavender,  stimulant,  carminative,  aromatic ; 
Anthyllis  Vulneraria,  Kidney  Vetch,  for  staunching 
wounds ;  Prunus  Laurocerasus,  Common  or  Cherry 
Laurel,  a  sedative.  When  children,  we  are  told,  it 
was  a  deadly  poison  !  And  last,  but  not  least,  I 
noted  Camellia  Bohea  (Griffiths),  syn.  Thea  chinensis 
(Linnaeus),  syn.  Camellia  Thea  (Link),  Chinese  tea 
plant,  "  Tonic,  stimulant."  It  did  not  even  mention 
afternoon  tea ! 

The  Palms,  which  are  growing  in  good  position  on 
the  lawn,  fairly  captivated  me.  Several  were  in  full 
bloom,  and.  others  were  just  coming  into  flower.  A 
noted  Palm  must  take  first  place.  It  was  planted  on 
July  2nd.  1881,  by  H.R.H.  Prince  Edward  of  Wales, 


who  was  at  that  time  midshipman  on  board  H.M.S. 
Bacchante.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Trachycar- 
pusexcelsus.Tall  HemporFan  Palm.  There isamuch 
larger  one  in  the  garden,  however.  Cocos  flexuosa, 
bent-leaved  Cocoanut  Palm,  tall  specimen  ;  Ptychos- 
perma  elegans,  Bungalow  Palm,  in  flower  ;  Latania 
Commersonii,  Commerson's  Fan  Palm ;  Cocos 
plumosa,  feathery  Cocoanut  Palm  ;  Livistona  austra¬ 
lis,  Australian  Cabbage  Palm  ;  Washington^  filifera, 
thread  Palm  ;  Chamaerops  humilis,  dwarf  European 
Fan  Palm,  just  coming  into  flower;  Jubaea  specta- 
bilis,  Chilian  Treacle  or  Coquits  Palm,  trunk  about 
4  ft.  in  diameter ;  Archontophoenix  Alexandrae, 
Princess  Alexandra’s  Palm  ;  Phoenix  reclinata,  bent¬ 
leaved  Date  Palm ;  PhoeDix  dactylifera,  Common 
Date  Palm,  just  coming  into  flower  ;  Diplothemium 
campestre,  Paraguay  Nut  Palm;  Phoenix  canarien- 
sis,  Canary  Island  Date  Palm  ;  Phoenix  sylvestris, 
East  Indian  Wine  Palm,  Wild  Date  or  Sugar  Palm, 
just  comiDg  into  flower,  a  fine  specimen  occupying  a 
good  position  on  the  lawn ;  and  Macrozamia 
perowskiana,  Giant  Fern  Palm,  are  all  noteworthy 
specimens. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  Tree  Ferns,  of  which 
there  are  a  good  many  fine  specimens,  and  noted  the 
following  ; — Alsophila  excelsa,  Lofty  or  Norfolk 
Island  Tree  Fern,  a  number  of  very  fine  trees  ; 
Cyathea  dealbata,  Silver  Tree  Fern;  Dicksonia 
Youngiae  ;  Alsophila  australis,  the  Hill  Tree  Fern  ; 
Cyathea  medullaris,  black-stemmed  Tree  Fern,  and 
a  good  specimen  of  Platycerium  alcicorne,  Elk-horn 
Fern. 

I  next  came  to  the  division  in  which  the  group  of 
Oaks  is  arranged.  I  first  noticed  Quercus  lusitanica 
planted  by  the  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  March  26th, 
1895.  Quercus  paniculata,  Panicled  Oak;  Quercus 
spicata,  spiked  Oak ;  Quercus  robur,  a  fine  tree, 
Cypress  Oak  ;  Quercus  Cerris,  Devonshire  or  Exeter 
Oak;  Quercus  serrata,  Woolly  Oak;  Quercus 
sonomentis,  Upland  Oak  ;  Quercus  Cerris,  Wainscot, 
Turkey  or  Bitter  Oak,  or  Moss-cupped  Oak  ;  Quer- 
cus  robur  var.  pulverulenta,  Powdery-leaved  Oak  ; 
Quercus  coccinea,  Scarlet  Oak ;  Quercus  virens, 
American  Live  Oak  ;  Quercus  Sanzin,  Hoary  Oak  ; 
and  Grevillea  robusta,  Silky  Oak,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  collection  generally. 

A  large  round  bed  containing  an  excellent  assort¬ 
ment  of  Roses,  all  clean  and  healthy,  next  came 
under  observation.  The  following  are  a  few  of  those 
in  flower  : — Comtesse  Horace  de  Choiseul,  Due  de 
Magenta,  Rubens,  Bougere,  Souvenir  d'Elise, 
Madame  Dellespaul,  Devoniensis,  Bouton  d’Or, 
Letty  Coles,  Adam,  Safrano,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Reve  d'Or,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Waltham  Climber, 
Comtesse  Riza  du  Parc,  Maria  Nova,  Miniature,  The 
Bride,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Andre  Schwartz, 
La  Jonquille,  Grace  Darling,  Souvenir  de  Rosieriste 
Rambaux,  Goubault,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Lord  Tarquin. 

After  leaving  the  Rose  bed  I  wandered  round  and 
noted  the  following: — Araucaria  Bidwillii  (Hooker), 
Bunya  Bunya  Pine;  Araucaria  excelsa  (R.  Brown), 
Syn.  Altingia  excelsa  (G.  Don),  Norfolk  Island  Pine  ; 
Pinus  halepensis,  Jerusalem  or  Aleppo  Pine ;  a  fine 
tree  of  Pinus  insignis,  remarkable  or  Monterey  Pine  ; 
Agathis  robusta,  Queensland,  Kauri  or  Dundathe 
Pine;  Pinus  excelsa,  Lofty  Bhotan  Pine  or 
Himalayan  Weeping  Fir ;  Podocarpus  elata,  Tall 
white  or  She  Pine  ;  Araucaria  Rulei,  Rule's  Pine; 
Araucaria  Cookii,  Captain  Cook’s  Pine  ;  Podocarpus 
dacrydioides,  White  Pine  or  Kahikatea  of  the 
Maoris ;  Gleditschia  triacanthos,  Three-thorned 
Acacia  or  Honey  Locust  tree  ;  Cedrus  Deodara,  Syn. 
Pinus  Deodara  (Roxburgh),  Deodar  or  Indian  Cedar 
or  Fountain  tree ;  in  a  fine  position,  Araucaria  Cun- 
ninghamii,  Moreton  Bay  Hoop  Pine  ;  Cedrus  Libani, 
Cedar  of  Lebanon ;  Sequoia  sempervirens,  Syn. 
Taxodium  sempervirens,  Californian  Red-wood  or 
Bastard  Cedar  ;  Cedrus  atlantica  (fine  tree),  African 
Cedar;  and  Cedrela  Toona,  N.  S.  Wales  and 
Queensland  Red  Cedar. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ROOT  MANIPULATION  OF  FRUIT 
TREES. 

We  often  read  about  root  pruning  and  other  work 
associated  with  fruit  trees.  Often,  too,  is  the  infor¬ 
mation  left  out  which  is  so  desirable  to  the  novice  or 
young  beginner.  Merely  to  cut  round  a  tree, 
leaving  the  top  roots,  or  others,  descending  to  the 
inert  or  wet,  unhealthy  soil,  is  fraught  with  little 


benefit  to  the  tree.  The  surface  roots  should  be  cut 
as  little  as  possible,  but  those  on  large  old  trees  going 
downward  from  the  air  into  unhealthy  feeding 
quarters  are  better  cut  clean  away.  A  tree  may 
become  too  gross  by  rich  surface  dressings ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  avoid  such.  We  have  read  often  (and  during 
this  season  too)  that  root  pruning  should  “  be  done  in 
October,  and  onward  through  the  winter.”  It  is  our 
belief,  when  trees  are  too  gross,  and  not  fruitful,  that 
root  pruning  should  not  be  done  later  than  Septem¬ 
ber,  if  such  is  practicable.  If  there  is  a  crop  of 
some  value  on  the  tree,  such  early  root-pruning 
cannot  profitably  be  put  into  practice.  But  from  an 
experience  (extending  over  many  years)  we  think  that 
the  roots  of  trees  may  be  partially  pruned  during 
July,  and  in  August.  Then,  by  lifting  and  replanting 
(piecemeal,  of  course)  the  roots  may  have  careful 
attention.  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Apples 
treated  thus  have  done  capitally  in  soils,  altitudes 
and  districts  very  varied.  We  do  not  believe  in 
starving  trees,  but  strongly  object  to  supply  gross 
manure  to  them  ;  and  prefer,  when  lifting  is  done,  to 
work  on  two  sides  of  the  roots  one  year,  and  take  in 
hand  those  on  the  other  side  the  following  season,  if 
growth  has  not  been  sufficiently  arrested.  Roots  of 
trees,  which  we  have  partially  lifted  and  shortened 
in  August,  have  emitted  fresh  fibres  in  abundance, 
and  by  October  the  soil  has  become  matted  with 
them.  In  certain  cases  we  have  lifted  roots  as  early 
as  June  and  July. — M.  T .,  Carron,  N.B. 

- - 

ROAD  AND  PATH  MAKING. 

Essay  on  the  Construction  and  Maintenance 
of  Roads  and  Paths  in  Parks  and  Gardens.* 
This  subject  may  appear  to  some,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  outside  the  province  of  practical  gardening,  but 
it  certainly  should  not  be  ignored  by  any  gardener, 
who  is  sure  at  one  time  or  other  to  have  the  main¬ 
tenance,  if  not  the  construction,  of  paths  ;  therefore, 
it  is  very  important  to  have  some  knowledge  of  it. 
Subjects  of  this  kind  are  usually  considered  by 
young  men  as  of  no  importance,  but  when  they  get 
the  supervision  of  a  garden  they  often  regret  that 
they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  such  information. 

It  is  very  essential  that  the  paths  in  gardens 
should  be  in  an  efficient  condition,  so  that  they  can 
be  used  with  some  degree  of  comfort  in  all  weathers, 
but  in  how  very  few  places  do  we  find  the  paths  in 
a  passable  state.  Even  where  the  flower  garden  is 
made  a  speciality  one  has  to  hobble  over  a  lot  of 
loose  stones  to  get  a  view  of  the  flower  beds.  In 
many  places  the  system  adopted  is  altogether  a 
wroDg  one.  Even  writers  to  the  horticultural  press 
frequently  advise  their  readers  fo  turn  the  gravel,  as 
they  say,  to  give  it  a  fresh  appearance.  This  is 
usually  recommended  to  be  done  late  in  the  spring, 
so  as  to  give  the  gravel  a  bright  colour  for  the  en¬ 
suing  season.  To  break  up  the  crust  of  the  path 
like  that  means  loose  stones  all  the  following  sum¬ 
mer,  as  no  amount  of  after  attention  can  rectify 
such  a  mistake.  Instead  of  breaking  up  the  surface, 
do  all  you  can  to  consolidate  it  by  using  a  good 
roller  on  every  opportunity,  especially  after  heavy 
rains. 

The  greatest  roadmakers  of  ancient  times  were  the 
Carthaginians,  from  whom  the  Romans  learnt  the 
art  and  science  of  road  making,  and  improved  upon 
their  teachers.  The  great  works  of  the  Roman 
engineers  in  road  making  and  drainage  remain  the 
wonder  of  the  moderns  after  nearly  two  thousand 
years.  The  plan  of  construction  pursued  by  the 
Romans  in  principle  did  not  differ  much  from  the 
art  as  we  now  find  it.  The  foundation  of  the  road 
was  made  by  large  stones  bedded  even,  then  covered 
with  concrete,  and  dressed  at  the  top  with  gravel. 

Strange  to  say,  the  father  of  English  road  making 
was  a  blind  man  of  Yorkshire,  named  Metcalfe. 
This  shrewd  engineer  was  one  of  the  many  bright 
and  illustrious  examples  of  men  whose  mind  and  in¬ 
telligence  have  triumphed  over  afflictions  which  with 
other  men  would  prove  fatal  to  their  advancement. 
Telford  and  Macadam  were  both  great  road  makers. 
Scotland  owes  over  a  thousand  miles  of  her  roads 
to  Telford.  The  Government  recognised  the  great 
importance  of  Macadam’s  services  in  improving 
roads  by  granting  him  /io.ooo  from  the  public 
fund. 

Where  there  is,  as  in  London  and  other  great 
cities,  very  heavy  traffic  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 

*  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chiswick  Gatdeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association,  on  the  8th  inst.,  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Gingall,  Superintendent  of  Ravenscourt  Park. 
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hardest  roads  is  vast  and  continuous,  and  converts 
the  hardest  rocks  quickly  into  mud  and  dust.  The 
granite-paved  roadways  of  London  lose  4  in.  of  their 
substance  in  the  most  exposed,  and  2  in.  all  over,  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  The  cubic  blocks  of  stone, 
though  6  in.  to  8  in.  thick,  only  last  for  a  very  few 
years.  Long  before  this  the  surface  would  be  in 
hollows,  and  require  to  be  re-laid.  An  example  may 
be  taken  of  London  Bridge,  the  most  costly  piece  of 
roadway  for  its  length  in  the  world.  Paved  with  the 
hardest  rock,  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  yet 
the  grinding  of  thousands  of  vehicles,  many  of 
them  several  tons  in  weight,  causes  repairs  and  re¬ 
laying  to  be  frequent  and  extensive.  Not  only  does 
traffic  destroy  our  roads ;  frost  and  rain  do  so  as 
well. 

In  country  roads  it  is  the  practice  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  to  deposit,  at  intervals  along  the  road¬ 
side  heaps  of  material  for  spreading  over  the  high¬ 
way  and  filling  up  the  hollows  during  the  following 
winter.  Stone  is  soft  when  first  quarried,  and 
hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air  ;  after  lying  in  heaps 
through  the  summer,  it  is,  therefore,  better  suited 
for  mending  the  roads,  than  when  first  quarried. 
Experience  has  also  proved  that  road  material  put 
on  in  the  spring  works  loose,  and  never  makes  a  firm 
solid  road. 

For  carriage  drives  and  estate  roads,  flints  are 
very  serviceable,  as  they  stand  a  lot  of  hard  wear.  In 
order  to  get  a  smooth  surface  a  coating  of  coarse 
gravel  should  be  spread  on  the  flints  ;  and  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  give  a  thorough  rolling  with  a  steam  roller ;  but 
before  using  it  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  drains.  If 
these  are  shallow  it  would  not  be  safe  to  use  a  steam 
roller.  Failing  that,  the  horse  roller  should  be  as 
heavy  as  it  is  possible  to  get,  so  as  to  consolidate  the 
road  into  a  uniform  surface,  and  prevent  the  wet 
from  penetrating  it  at  the  top.  But  the  foundation 
must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  dirt  cannot  be 
forced  up  through  the  road  material  from  its  base. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  convexity  given 
to  a  road  to  throw  off  the  rain  to  the  waterways  at 
the  sides.  If  too  much  curved  or  rounded  the  road 
wears  badly,  and  the  grinding  of  the  wheels  of 
vehicles  which  roll  over,  out  of  a  vertical  position, 
disturbs  the  crust  of  the  road.  Only  in  the  centre  of 
such  roads  can  vehicles  stand  upright,  and  the  whole 
of  the  traffic,  therefore,  passes  along  one  track,  and 
soon  produces  furrows.  Macadam  allowed  a  fall  of 
three  inches  from  the  centre  to  the  sides  in  a  road 
eighteen  feet  wide.  Telford  in  a  road  of  thirty  feet 
wide  allowed  a  fall  of  six  inches  from  the  centre  to 
the  sides,  the  centre  being  flatter  and  the  slope 
greater  as  it  neared  the  sides. 

It  is  only  on  some  large  estates  that  a  gardener  has 
the  charge  of  the  various  roads,  but  he  generally  has 
the  charge,  more  or  less,  of  paths  ;  therefore,  we  will 
leave  the  roads  and  study  that  which  is  most  likely 
to  be  useful  to  gardeners.  We  will  commence  with 
the  construction  of  paths.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
get  our  levels.  Where  the  proposed  path  is  very 
flat,  and  is  to  be  in  a  prominent  place,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  a  theodolite  so  as  to  get  the  levels 
accurately  ;  but  for  ordinary  garden  paths  this  is  not 
necessary.  Three  T-shaped  boning  rods,  a  straight¬ 
edge,  and  spirit  level,  are  mostly  all  a  landscape  gar¬ 
dener  uses  for  such  work. 

The  highest  and  lowest  points  should  be  taken,  to 
see  how  much  fall  can  be  got  for  the  drains  ; 
measure  the  distance  ;  then  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
what  the  fall  will  be.  Six-inch  pipes  should  be  used 
for  the  centre  of  the  path,  with  4-in.  or  6-in.  junc¬ 
tions  to  the  gullies.  These  should  be  fixed  where 
they  are  likely  to  be  wanted  in  the  lowest  places — 
not,  as  some  landscape  draughtsmen,  put  them  at 
exactly  equal  distances  apart  on  their  plans, 
irrespective  of  the  natural  fall  of  the  ground.  It  is 
often  found  that  the  plans  which  look  so  pretty  on 
paper  are  not  so  useful  for  practical  purposes. 
Woulton’s  pot  gullies  are  now  generally  used  instead 
of  building  brick  ones.  A  useful  size  of  pot  gully  is 
12  in.  at  the  top,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  deep,  with  a  4  in.  out¬ 
let.  This  takes  a  10  in.  iron-flange  grating. 

(To  be  continued.) 

—  ■  - 

THE  ART  OF  STOKING. 

Next  to  learning  how  to  water  plants  in  pots,  that 
of  stoking  in  a  proper  manner  is  the  great  stumbling 
block  to  all  young  gardeners,  as  well  as  to  all 
amateurs.  A  few  practical  hints  on  the  subject,  by 
one  who  has  had  charge  of  the  heatiDg  arrange¬ 
ments,  in  both  large  and  small  establishments,  for 


the  last  twenty  years,  may  be  of  some  value.  I 
may  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  like  so  many 
other  gardening  operations,  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
can  be  laid  down,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  two 
boilers  heat  exactly  alike,  so  that  the  hints  given 
only  apply  in  a  general  way  to  all  heating  apparatus. 
In  the  first  place  “  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness," 
we  are  often  informed,  and  in  no  other  operation 
that  I  know  of  does  this  apply  with  more  force  than 
in  attending  to  fires  ;  for  unless  thorough  cleanliness 
is  maintained  success  cannot  possibly  be  obtained. 

I  will  now  start  at  the  beginning,  by  giving  an 
easy  plan  for  lighting  the  fire.  After  making  the 
furnace  thoroughly  clean,  and  seeing  that  the  ash- 
hole  is  also  free  of  ash, and  the  damper  out  full  length, 
procure  a  bunch  of  dry  straw  ;  put  this  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  ;  put  two  small  shovelfuls  of  coal  on  the  straw  ; 
apply  a  match  ;  close  the  furnace  door ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  there  will  be  a  good  foundation  for  an 
excellent  fire.  This  saves  lots  of  bother  in  looking 
for  kindling  wood.  After  the  fire  is  fairly  started 
the  damper  ought  to  be  pushed  in,  as  very  often  the 
heat  goes  up  the  chimney  if  that  is  not  done. 

With  a  good  many  gardeners,  as  well  as  amateurs, 
economy  has  to  be  carefully  studied  in  regard  to  the 
coal  supply ;  and  to  keep  out  frost,  and  keep  down 
damp  is  all  that  is  aimed  at.  In  that  case,  as  soon 
as  the  pipes  are  fairly  warm,  the  following  plan  will 
be  found  of  great  advantage: — Take  the  poker  and 
shove  the  most  of  the  live  coals  to  the  back  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  ;  then  proceed  to  fill  up  the  front  with  fuel ;  beat 
it  down  with  the  shovel ;  and  if  the  coal  used  is  of 
good  quality  a  shovelful  of  dry  ash,  from  under  the 
fire,  will  greatly  help  to  economise  it,  if  thrown  on 
the  top  of  the  coals  in  the  furnace.  Then  put  in  the 
damper  so  that  it  merely  leaves  room  for  the  smoke 
to  escape.  These  directions  will  also  be  found  of 
great  use  in  banking  the  fire  for  the  night.  The 
reason  for  shoving  all  the  live  coal  to  the  back  is 
that  the  fire  eats  slowly  forward,  causing  slow  com¬ 
bustion,  and  therefore  2  steady  heat  for  a  long  time, 
with  a  great  saving  in  fuel.  In  stirring  up  the  fire 
in  the  morning,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  a  great 
many  "danders"  have  gathered  on  the  firebars; 
these  should  be  carefully  raked  out  before  fresh  fuel 
is  added. 

A  few  words  as  to  boilers  and  fuel  may  be  of 
interest.  I  attach  much  more  importance  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  boilers  are  built  in  than  to  the 
particular  make;  for  if  a  boiler  is  properly  fitted  up, 
and  the  fire  has  plenty  of  draught,  any  boiler  ever  I 
came  across  does  well  enough.  At  the  same  time, 
my  preference  is  for  a  plain  saddle,  and  too  large 
rather  than  too  small.  I  may  here  remark  that  it  is 
false  economy  to  put  in  too  few  pipes  into  a  house  ; 
too  many  is  a  much  better  fault. 

When  on  this  subject,  anyone  wanting  a  very 
powerful  boiler,  say  to  heat  a  large  amount  of  glass, 
or  a  large  mansion,  would  find  the  tubular  boiler 
made  by  Messrs.  Keith,  of  Arbroath,  everything  that 
could  be  desired.  It  does  not  require  any  building 
at  all,  and  burns  coke,  although  I  have  used 
common  coal  in  it  with  great  success.  In  regard  to 
fuel  for  furnace,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  good  coal  is 
the  most  economical  in  the  end,  although  I  have  had 
great  satisfaction  with  half  coke  and  half  coal.  A 
great  many  furnaces,  chiefly  for  want  of  proper 
draught,  refuse  to  burn  coke.  Anthracite,  where 
obtainable  at  reasonable  cost,  is  unsurpassed  for 
horticultural  purposes.  At  the  same  time,  with 
properly  constructed  furnaces  and  boilers  of  a  good 
size,  the  fuel  is  of  little  consequence ;  but  where 
there  is  any  defect  let  me  say  again,  good  fuel  is 
best. — Black  Watch. 

- •*. - 

Gathering  Crabs  in  Shakespeare’s  Greenwood. — 
Another  custom  preparatory  to  the  great  feast  of  the 
year  is  the  ingathering  of  Crabs,  and  the  stewing  of 
them  for  a  winter  dish.  In  this  we  have  an  ancient 
custom  handed  down  for  at  least  three  hundred 
years,  and  in  use  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Shakespeare  was  evidently  well  acquainted 
with  the  crab-bore  of  his  native  woodland,  for  not 
only  does  he  make  Caliban  say,  in  "  The  Tempest  " 
(Act  ii.,  scene  2)  :  — 

"  Let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow," 
but  in  the  well-known  lines  ; — 

“  Where  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 

Then  mighty  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To-who; 

To-white,  to-who,  a  merry  note, 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot." 

He  alludes  to  this  very  winter  dish,  the  annual 
making  of  which  is  a  welcome  custom  to  many  a 
rustic  houswife  in  the  poet’s  own  neighbourhood  to 
this  day. — Knowledge 
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ROSELEIGH  GEM  TOMATO. 

During  the  past  summer  I  grew  several  Tomatos 
both  under  glass  and  otherwise.  The  one  above- 
named  gave  me  good  satisfaction.  The  fruits  were 
large,  fine  in  colour,  and  the  majority  was  of  a  size 
of  about  five  or  six  to  a  pound.  It  is  slightly  cor¬ 
rugated  at  the  base  of  some  of  the  fruits,  and  let 
others  think  as  they  may  I  prefer  them  thus  for 
many  purposes,  as  I  consider  them  to  set  freer  than 
the  very  high  Perfection  type.  Another  recom¬ 
mendation  to  this  kind  is  that  the  fruit  is  very  sweet 
and  good  flavoured.  Ours  grew  under  a  low  wall 
2  ft.  high,  in  front  of  some  glasshouses,  and  planted 
in  soil  that  had  grown  a  crop  of  early  Potatos  in  it. 
The  plants  were  planted  out  about  the  middle  of 
June.  We  gave  them  but  very  little  water,  although 
we  had  but  little  rain  for  four  months.  Undoubtedly, 
Tomatos  do  not  want  much  water  when  planted  in 
the  open. — J.  C.,  F. 


POTATO  UP-TO-DATE. 

Potatos  come  and  go  like  Melons  and  many  other 
things,  and  perhaps  were  it  not  so  things  would  be 
worse  for  us  than  now.  This  kind  is  of  modern 
times.  I  had  not  tried  it  till  this  year,  but  I  am  very 
pleased  with  it.  In  our  garden  it  is  the  best  sort  we 
have  tried  for  a  long  time.  It  is  very  dry  and  an 
immense  cropper.  The  size  is  not  too  large ;  the 
flavour  is  good.  We  shall  grow  more  of  it  next 
season.—  J.  C.,  Chard. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

Christmas  recurs  at  stated  periods,  but  the  bloom¬ 
ing  of  Christmas  Roses  is  wholly  dependent  on  the 
weather,  aud  thus  it  is  that  many  of  our  hardy 
flowers  do,  more  or  less,  belie  their  names.  Tea 
Roses  are  always  with  us,  thanks  to  the  advanced 
condition  of  horticulture,  but  their  Christmas  name¬ 
sakes  do  not  so  readily  respond  to  the  gardener’s 
artfulness.  The  Christmas  Rose,  however,  by  any 
other  name  would  look  as  white,  as  pure,  as  large, 
and  as  interesting,  and  would  doubtless  be  grown  as 
much  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  wild  Rose-like 
flowers.  The  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  niger) 
does  not  like  coddling ;  it  loves  cool,’  sweet,  fresh 
air,  and  refuses  to  be  happy  under  any  other  condi¬ 
tions,  although  it  may  with  advantage  receive  the 
protection  of  a  handlight  when  the  elements  are  not 
in  a  favouring  mood.  Mr.  Cox,  The  Haven  Gardens, 
Ealing,  showed  their  value  for  decorative  purposes 
on  the  13th  inst.,  when  he  brought  a  fine  bunch  to 
the  Gardeners’  meeting,  and  stated  that  they  were 
cut  from  the  open,  which  is  another  indication  of 
the  mild  character  of  the  present  season. — C.  B.  G., 
Acton,  W. 


Questions  ado  msujgrs. 

Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see- 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

[Correspondents,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.) 

Moss  and  Insects  upon  Fruit  Trees. — J.  E. -.  Much 
might  be  done  to  remove  moss  and  lichens  from  the 
trunks  and  larger  branches  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees 
by  scrubbing  them  with  a  hard  brush.  The  rain  we 
have  had  has  softened  the  moss,  &c  ,  and  loosened 
to  some  extent  their  hold  upon  the  wood,  so  that 
they  can  be  more  readily  removed  than  during  dry 
weather.  They  may  then  be  washed  with  a  solution 
of  soft  soap  and  lime  in  water.  The  soft  soap  will 
help  to  remove  the  mosses  and  also  serve  to  kill  in¬ 
sects,  the  lime  will  kill  the  mosses  and  lichens.  All 
dead  wood  should  of  course  be  removed  and  burned 
before  you  commence  the  operation  of  washing.  All 
useless  wood  that  serves  to  crowd  the  head  of  the 
trees  should  also  be  cut  out,  and  that  will  facilitate 
work  on  the  remainder.  If  the  trees  are  very  much 
covered  with  moss,  it  is  evidence  that  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  planted  wants  draining,  unless  the 
atmosphere  of  your  district  is  naturally  very  wet.  In 
any  case,  we  should  ascertain  whether  the  drainage 
is  right.  If  they  are  in  any  way  shaded  by  tall  trees 
on  the  south,  east,  or  west  aspects,  that  would  to 
some  extent  account  for  the  presence  of  moss.  We 
make  these  various  suggestions  so  that  you  may  be 
guided  thereby  in  any  remedial  measures  which  you 
may  undertake. 

Summer  Flowering  Chrysanthemums. — J.  E. ; 
Of  the  larger  flowering  sorts,  in  addition  to  those 
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you  already  have,  you  will  find  the  under-mentioned 
very  useful,  and  difficult  to  beat  for  early  work  out 
of  doors.  Mrs.  Hawkins  is  golden-yellow ;  Mrs. 
Burrell,  soft  yellow  ;  Lady  Fitzwygram,  pure  white  ; 
Mdlle.  Marie  Masse,  rosy-purple  and  early ;  M. 
Gustave  Grunerwald,  pale  purple,  flushed  with 
white ;  Madame  Gastelier,  dwarf,  bushy,  and  having 
creamy-white  flowers ;  Madame  Louis  Lionnet, 
salmon-pink  ;  Madame  Eulalie  Morel,  cerise,  shaded 
with  gold ;  and  Ivy  Stark,  orange.  First-class  small, 
or  pompon  varieties  for  early  work  are  L'Ami 
Conderchet,  bright  yellow  at  its  best ;  Flora, 
golden-yellow;  Salter’s  Early  Blush,  blush-rose; 
Blushing  Bride,  blush-white ;  Strathmeath,  rosy- 
pink  ;  Little  Bob,  brick-red ;  Piercy’s  Seedling, 
bronzy-yeilow  ;  Precocite,  solt  yellow,  very  early  ; 
Madame  Jollivart,  white ;  Dodo,  bright  yellow,  and 
9  in.  to  12  in.  high  ;  Toreador,  bronzy-crimson;  and 
La  Vierge,  white.  Most  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
growers  who  have  been  advertising  in  our  pages  for 
some  weeks  past  keep  collections  of  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  and  we  have  no  doubt  would  be 
pleased  to  send  you  their  lists  gratis.  Being  all 
specialists  they  would  have  the  varieties  true  to  name. 
Ask  some  of  them  for  their  list  of  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums.  Many  more  equally  meriteritous 
as  the  the  above  could  be  given,  but  those  named 
will  make  a  good  nucleus  of  a  collection. 

Propagating  Jasminum  nudiflorum. — R.  M. : 
Cuttings  of  the  firm  or  ripened  wood  taken  in  the 
autumn  and  put  in  pots  of  light  sandy  soil  root  very 
readily  before  spring  if  the  frost  is  merely  kept  out 
of  the  place  where  they  are  kept.  The  rooting  pro¬ 
cess  may  be  hastened  in  spring  by  putting  the  pots 
of  cuttings  into  a  moderately  warm  pit  or  green¬ 
house.  Cuttings  could  also  be  taken  in  July  or 
August  while  yet  only  half  ripened,  and  they  will 
get  rooted  before  winter. 

Daffodils  and  Late  Planting  —  R.  H. :  If  the 
bulbs  are  plump  and  good  now,  they  should  flower 
well  enough  in  spring,  provided  you  put  them  in  the 
ground  at  once.  They  can  hardly  be  so  good  as 
bulbs  planted  in  the  proper  season,  say  in  October, 
but  they  will  be  dwarfer  and  later  in  showing  their 
flowers ;  while  they  cannot  be  expected  to  make  so 
vigorous  growth  owing  to  the  late  and  perhaps  poor 
development  of  the  root  system.  There  is  an 
advantage,  however,  in  having  late  plantations  so  as 
to  prolong  the  flowering  period.  We  should  not  now 
grow  them  in  pots,  except  a  few  by  way  of  trial  to 
test  their  behaviour. 

Chrysanthemum  Rust. — G  Kidd :  The  best  plan 
perhaps,  to  avoid  getting  rust  amongst  your  cuttings 
and  young  plants  would  be  to  take  cnttings  that 
have  recently  sprung  up  as  suckers  in  the  pots  of  old 
plants,  which  were  cut  down  some  time  ago.  If  the 
pots  have  been  standing  for  some  time  in  a  cold 
frame,  or  pit  close  to  the  glass,  or  even  fully  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  younger  suckers  that  have  come  up 
during  the  past  month  should,  we  think,  be  clear  of 
the  fungus,  and  remain  so  unless  infested  later  on 
from  some  other  source,  and  by  injudicious  treat¬ 
ment,  such  as  lack  of  ventilation,  crowding,  and  a 
stagnant,  moist  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  All 
these  things  are  to  be  guarded  against,  particularly 
when  the  temperature  again  rises  in  spring  and  the 
spores  begin  to  germinate  afresh.  Never  use 
cuttings  that  show  any  trace  of  the  rust ;  and 
wherever  the  pots  containing  the  batches  of  cuttings 
or  the  rooted  plants  are  stood  about,  see  that  every¬ 
thing  is  scrupulously  clean. 

Names  of  Plants  —  A .  L. :  i,  Viburnum  Tinus  ; 
2,  Pyrus  japonica;  3,  Crataegus  Pyracantha ;  4, 
Cotoneaster  Simonsii. — R.  T. :  1,  Dendrobium 

nobile  var;  2,  Masdevallia  Veitchii:  3,  Cypripedium 
bellatulum.— D.  C. :  1,  Peristrophe  speciosa ;  2, 

Salvia  azurea  grandiflora;  3,  Salvia  rutilans ;  4, 
Dracaena  fragrans  massangeana;  5,  Asplenium 
bulbiferum  minus;  6,  Asplenium  Bellangeri. — A.  C.  : 
1,  Libonia  floribunda;  2,  Ipomea  Horsfalliae ;  2, 
Eupatorium  riparium ;  4,  Veronica  Traversii ;  5, 
Strobilanthes  isophylla ;  6.  Tradescantia  discolor. 

Communications  Received. — William  Ewing. — 
A.  E.  Stubbs.— D.  Chisholm.— W.  Thomas.— W.  B. 
G. — R.  G  —  C.  B.  G. — Kitchen  Gardener.— W.  M.— 
Co.— Maize.— R.  E  C.— Tip.— G.  Allonby.— Q. 
- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  43  &  45.  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester.— Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  and  Garden  Requisites. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nur¬ 
sery,  Chelsea.— Catalogue  of  Seeds,  &c. ;  also  List 
of  Chrysanthemums  for  1899;  Catalogue  of  Herba¬ 
ceous  Plants  and  Hardy  Florists'  Flowers; 
Chrysanthemum  Novelties  for  1899;  A  Catalogue  of 
Roses  cultivated  at  their  Middle  Green  Farm, 
Slough,  and  Coombe  Wood  Nursery,  Kingston  Hill, 
Surrey  ;  Novelties  and  Specialities  in  Fruits  and 
Hardy  Shrubs ;  New  Gooseberries;  and  the  Chelsea 
Horticultural  Manure. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237,  238  &  97,  High  Hol- 
born,  London.— Carters’  Vade  Mecum  of  Tested 
Garden  Seeds,  1899. 

Samuel  Dobie  &  Son,  Heathfield  Gardens,  near 
Chester.— Dobie's  Book  on  Seeds,  Spring,  1899. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Garden  Seeds, 
1899. 
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Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices, 

t.  d.  1.  4. 


Apples  ...per bushel  26  80 

Cobs  . ...45  o  50  o 

Grapes,  per  ib .  08  19 

Pine-apples 

—St.  Mlobael's  each  26  76 

Strawberries  per  lb. 

Black  Currants,  per 

half  sieve  00  00 

Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Pricks 


Red  Currants,  per 

half  sieve 
Cherries,  per' half 

sieve  0  0 
Raspberries, per  cwt.  o  0 
Ripe  Gooseberries, 

per  half  sieve  0  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
00  00 


0  0 
o  0 


1.  d.  1.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedos.  20  40 
Asparagus, per  bundle  30  80 
Beans,  French,  per 

per  lb.  0916 

Beet . per  dozen  1  0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

per  half  sieve  10  16 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  10  13 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers.. . doz.  20  30 

Celery . per  bundle  10  16 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  26  36 
Endive,  French,  djz.  16  20 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bnnch  0  2 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  10  20 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  13  16 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunob  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  buncb  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  10  13 
Seakale...per  basket  1620 
Small  salad,  punnet  0  4 
Spinach  par  bushel  20  30 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  10 

Turnips  ....per  bun.  0  3 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 


1. d,  s.  d. 
Atoms,  19  blooms  ...  9  0  12  0 
Azalea,  White,  12 

sprays  10  13 
Carnations  doz. Dims.  20  26 

Chrysanthemums. 

white,  12  blms  6090 
„  yellow,  12  blms.  40  60 
,,  per  dozen  bun.  60  90 
EuoharlB  ...per  doz  40  60 
Gardenias  per  doz  ...  2  0  30 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

per  doz.  bunches  60  80 
Llllum  Harrisli,  per 

doz  blooms  9  o  12  0 
„  lancifolium 

per  doz. blms.  30  50 
„  longlflorum, 

per  doz. blms. 12  o  15  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays  16  26 
MaidenhaIrFern,i2bs.6  090 


Plants  in  Pots.- 

s. 

Adiantums,  per  doz.  4 

Aspidistra,  doz .  12 

„  speoimen,  each  5 
Chrysanthemums, 

various,  per  doz.  9 
Diaoaeni  s.  each  .....  1 
„  various  per  doz.  ra 

Erica0,  per  doz .  12 

Evergreen  shrubs,  In 
vailety,  per  doz.  6 
Ferns,  small,  per  doz.  1 
„  various,  per  doz.  5 


s.  d. 


9  0 
4  o 


6  0 

15  ° 
15  o 
2  0 

2  o 
6  0 
4  0 

2  o 
o  0 

3  0 

4  0 


age  Wholesale  Prices. 

I.  A.  I.  d. 

Ficus  elastlca,  each  10  76 
Foliage  Plants,  per 

doz.  12  0  36  0 
Heaths,  per  dozen  ..  12  o  16  0 
Hyacinths, Rom., doz.  12  0  30  0 
6  Liliums,  various, 

0  per  doz  .  12  0  30  o 

0  Marguerites,  per  doz.  8  o  10  0 
Palm?,  vat ious,  each  2  o  10  0 
0  2a  0  „  Speclruer,each  10  6  84  0 

020  Primulas,  per  doz.  ...40  60 
012  0  Solacums,  per  doz  ...  40  60 


s.  d. 

Mrrguerltes,  white, 

per  doz.  bonches  6  0 
Naroiss,  Paper-White 
per  doz.  bunches  2  0 
Orohlds  :— 

Cattleya,  12  blms.  10  0 
Odontoglossum 
crispum,  per  J2 

blooms .  4  0 

Pelargoniums,  double 
tcarlet.per  doz  bun. 12  0 
Poinsettia,  12  blooms  12  o 
Roses.  Tea,  per  doz.  1  6 
,,  yellow  (Pearls), 

per  dozen  ...  1  0 
,,  pink,  per  dozen  4  0 
,,  white,  per  doz.  3  o 
,,  Safrano,  doz.  1  0 
Tuberoses,  doz  blms.  o  4 
Violets,  per  doz.  bun.  2  o 
„  Parma,  bunch  2  o 


— Avbb 

d.  s.  d. 
0  12  o 
0  30  o 
0  15  0 
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BRITISH  ORCHIDS 

BY  A.  D.  WEBSTER. 

Author  ol 11  Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees,  and  Shrubs 
“  Hardy  Conifers.” 

An  exhaustive  description  of  every  species  and  variety, 
with  Chapters  on  Cultivation,  Fertilization,  &c.,  together  with 
an  ILLUSTRATION  of  each  species. 

Second  and  enlarged  edition.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  5/-. 


London—].  S.  VIRTUE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  26,  Ivy  Lane,  E.C. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  8 i. 
6  months,  3 s.  3 d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8r.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  “  The  Gardening  World," 
for _ _ _ months,  commencing  on 
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Name _ 
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Handsomely  bound  Volumes,  I  to  XIII.,  6s.  6d.  eaob 
Covers  for  binding,  2s.  6d.  each. 


*,*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
••Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 
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THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 


VINE  &  PLANT  MANURE. 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 
Largely  used  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 

Agent  for  London:— J.  GEORGE,  14,  Redgrave  Road 

^/Lgenttor  Channel  Islands:— J.  H.  PARSONS,  Market 
Place,  Guernsey. 

SOLE  MAKERS:- 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 


WEED  YIBEYARD,  CLOVENFORDS,  H.B. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application. 
Analysis  sbht  with  Orders  of  }  Cwt.  and  Upwards. 


-ssrs  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  write :  “The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light 
,,  and  well  made  1 I>Wo! rlester-'write?'-  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  Garden 

■*t‘r  -fir 
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THE  31st  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY 

200  PAGES.  150  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE,  Post  Free 

(By  Parcel  Post— it  is  so  large). 


EVERY  AM&TEUR  SHOULD  POSSESS  A  COPY. 


CONTENTS _ The  Best  Seeds  and  Potat°s  for 

— —  Garden  and  Farm ;  also  Descrip¬ 
tive  Lists  of  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums, 
Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Gladioli,  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Pansies,  Pelargoniums,  Phloxes,  Pinks,  Pyreth- 
rums,  Roses,  and  Yiolas,  with  full  Cultural  Directions 
for  each. 

LONDON,  S.E.— “Please  aeoept  my  best  thanks  for  your 
Catalogue.  It  is  a  most  useful  and  beautiful  work,  giving 
more  information  suitable  to  amateurs  than  many  more 
expensive  works.”— C.  B. 

NORWICH.— “Your  Catalogue  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  has  been  an  invaluable  guide  and  help  to  me.”-H.H. 

WOLLASTON.— “  I  received  your  Catalogue,  for  which 
please  accept  my  best  thanks.  It  Is  a  splendid  book,  and 
contains  cultural  directions  which  are  a  great  help  to 
amateurs.”— J.  B. 

Apply  Early,  and  please  mention  this  paper. 

AN  ABRIDCED  EDITION  OF  OUR  CATALOGUE  CAN  BE  HAD 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


DOBBIE  &  CO., 

SEED  GROWERS  and  FLORISTS  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

ROTHESAY. 


H.  J.  JONES’S 
APOLOGY 

AND  EXPLANATION 

to  his  many  friends  and  customers  why  their 
Chrysanthemum  Cuttings  have  not  been  sent  quite 
so  quickly  as  usual. 

I  am  sorry  this  has  been  the  case,  but  I  know  my 
customers  will  forgive  me  when  they  know  it  is 
caused  by  the  great  increase  of  business  from  the 
widespread  knowledge  that  THE  RYECROFT 
RESTED  STOCK  HAS  NOT  BEEN  ATTACKED 
BY  RUST,  and  that  it  is  the  healthiest  and  best  in 
the  world  (don’t  believe  me,  come  and  see  for  your¬ 
self)  ;  it  was  represented  this  season  on  nearly  every 
prize-winning  stand  all  over  the  United  Kingdom. 
Orders  have  poured  in  at  such  a  rate  that  my  usual 
Chrysanthemum  staff  could  not  cope  with  them, 
hence  the  slight  delay  in  delivery  ;  I  have  now  added 
to  my  Chrysanthemum  staff  and  can  despatch  orders 
within  four  days  of  receipt.  Any  of  my  customers 
who  do  not  receive  their  Cuttings  in  four  days  from 
despatch  of  order,  kindly  send  me  a  card. 

My  Chrysanthemum  Catalogue,  including  a  special 
article  on  Stopping  and  Timing,  nearly  6oo  varieties, 
post  free,  id. 

A  new  edition  of  my  Chrysanthemum  Guide  in 
preparation,  post  free,  7  stamps ;  is  2d.,  bound  in 
cloth. 

My  List  of  Novelties  is  also  in  preparation.  This 
contains  the  finest  varieties  that  have  been  offered 
for  years,  both  in  Seedlings  and  Sports  from  the 
best  varieties  in  commerce.  Don’t  order  your  new 
varieties  until  you  see  this. 


RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM. 


ORGHIDS !  ORCHIDS!! 

Cypripedium  Spiccrianum,  In  bud  ...  2/6  3/6  5/6 
,,  Charlesworthii,  in  bud  ...  2/-  3/-  5/- 

Cattleya  Labiata,  in  sheatn .  3/6  5/6  7/6 

Vanda  Coerulea,  in  spike  .  gd.  per  leaf. 

,,  Kimballiana,  in  spike  .  2/-  3/-  5/- 

„  Amesiana,  in  spike  .  2/-  3/-  1/- 

Lilium,  Nepalense,and  Wallichianum  1/6  2/6  3/6 

J.  W.  MOORE,  Ltd.,  importers,  Rawdoo,  nr.  Leeds. 


WARE’S 

NEW  SEEDS 

OF 

Finest  Flowers 

AND  ► 

Choicest  Vegetables ; 

•<  - - 

SEE  CATALOGUE 

With  130  Illustrations  and  full  descriptions,  „ 
„  Post  Free  on  Application. 

Contains  also  full  collections  of  ► 

BEGONIAS,  DAHLIAS, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  ; 

LILIES,  CANNAS,  &c. 

•<  _____ 

-  Gardens  Laid  Out  and  Planted. 


THOS.  S.  WARE,  Ltd.,  . 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  • 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


"  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 
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¥he  Lindley  Library. — The  long  talked 
of  Catalogue  of  The  Lindley  Library 
has  at  last  made  its  appearance  ;  and  we 
note  that  it  runs  to  162  octavo  pages,  being 
identical  in  size  with  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  history  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  library  itself  is 
even  more  interesting  than  that  of  the 
Catalogue,  whose  history  may  be  recorded 
as  one  of  careful  and  laborious  compilation. 
Stimulated  by  the  energy  and  activity  of 
the  horticulturists  and  others  in  various 
countries  of  continental  Europe  in  the 
early  sixties,  the  leading  lights  of  horti¬ 
culture  in  this  country  began  to  bestir  them¬ 
selves  in  order  to  get  up  an  exhibition  of  a 
similar  nature,  which  should  ia  every 
respect  be  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  the 
nation.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1866  we 
find  that  a  great  International  Horticul¬ 
tural  Exhibition  in  London  was  brought 
to  an  issue.  It  was  held  under  the 
presidency  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Went¬ 
worth  Dilke,  Bart.,  who  proved  himself  a 
master  of  organisation  and  a  capable 
manager  of  this  great  undertaking.  A 
Botanical  Congress  was  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  exhibition  ;  and  this  was  supported 


by  a  large  number  of  botanists  and  horti¬ 
culturists  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  with 
the  late  M.  Alphonse  de  Candolle  as  its 
president.  The  charges  for  admission  to 
the  exhibition  resulted  in  a  handsome  profit. 
Part  of  a  sum  of  £ 1,000  was  handed  over 
to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tution,  which  is  reaping  the  benefit  of  the 
same  at  the  present  day.  Another  portion 
was  devoted  to  the  defraying  of  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  publication  of  a  full 
report  of  the  Exhibition  and  Congress  ;  and 
with  the  remainder  the  library  of  the  late 
Dr.  Lindley  was  purchased.  That  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Lindley  Library  now 
under  notice. 

At  that  time  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  had  no  library  of  its  own,  and  not 
being  in  affluent  circumstances  for  some 
years  previously, it  had  dispersed  its  library, 
together  with  the  fine  collections  of  dried 
plants  accumulated  by  its  plant  collectors 
from  various  parts  of  the  world.  Lindley’s 
books  were  not  made  over  to  the  society 
directly,  but  the  Committee  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  vested  the  same  in  a  body  of  Trustees. 
By  the  terms  of  the  Trust  Deed  it  was 
arranged  that  they  should  not  be  alienated 
from  the  society  so  long  as  its  headquarters 
were  in  London.  So  to  this  day  the 
Lindley  Library  has  kept  company  with 
the  society,  moving  from  Kensington  to 
Victoria  Street  when  the  gardens  at  Ken¬ 
sington  were  abandoned.  The  Treasurer 
and  Secretary  of  the  society  are  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Trust,  so  that  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  two  bodies  has  always  been 
intimate  and  amicable.  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  made  a  valuable  presentation  of 
books  to  the  original  nucleus ;  and  im¬ 
portant  donations  of  books,  pictures,  and 
other  things  have  been  added  by  various 
donors  since  that  time,  so  that  the  library 
now  numbers  close  upon  4,000  volumes,  and 
double  the  number  of  those  that  at  one  time 
belonged  to,  and  were  sold  by,  the  society. 
Owing  to  the  accumulation  of  books  and 
periodicals  from  various  donors  and  by 
purchase,  the  Lindley  Library  has  been 
becoming  unmanageable,  and  practically  a 
sealed  book  to  those  privileged  to  inspect 
the  same,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  catalogue, 
and  some  sort  of  arrangement  that  would 
enable  visitors  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
wealth  of  books  now  on  its  shelves.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  manuscript  catalogue,  to 
which  additions  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time.  If  still  in  existence  it  has  now 
become  obsolete,  and  the  accumulating 
books  were  gradually  assuming  unwieldy 
proportions  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
referring  to  them,  or  of  knowing  what  the 
library  contained.  This  state  of  matters 
was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  value  of 
the  library  greatly  reduced  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  knowing  its  exact  contents,  and 
of  consulting  any  particular  book  in  the 
time  at  the  disposal  of  visitors. 

The  catalogue  has  been  compiled  by 
direct  reference  to  every  book,  pamphlet, 
tract,  &c.,  in  the  library.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  alphabetical,  the  books  being  all 
arranged  under  the  names  of  the  respective 
authors,  or  of  those  of  the  places  from 
which  they  were  issued ;  while  periodicals 
are  classified  by  their  respective  titles. 
Cross  references  are  frequently  given.  As 
might  have  been  expected  the  list  of  books 
written  by  Dr.  Lindley  himself,  and  here 
recorded,  is  extensive,  occupying,  as  it  does, 
about  two  and  a  half  pages.  His  famous 
“  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture  ”  is 
represented  by  the  second  edition,  as  well 
as  by  four  other  editions,  in  as  many  foreign 
languages.  Every  branch  of  knowledge  in 
connection  with  the  theory  and  practice 
of  gardening  has  greatly  extended  since 
Lindley’s  time,  and  valuable  as  his  book 
was  in  its  day,  it  has  been  superseded  in 
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many  respects  by  modern  books  of  much 
humbler  pretensions.  Much  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  contains  is  as  true  to-day  as  when 
written ;  but  those  branches  of  botany 
which  deal  with  the  morphology  and 
physiology  of  plants  have  been  revolu¬ 
tionised  since  Lindley’s  day.  A  large 
number  of  the  books  in  the  Lindley  Library 
are  chiefly  important  as  works  of  reference 
in  botanical  matters  or  otherwise  ;  but  they 
are  books  that  seldom  find  their  way  into 
private  libraries  owing  to  their  cost  or 
rarity,  or  both  combined.  Others  are 
purely  botanical  books ;  but  all  may  at  one 
time  or  another  prove  valuable  works  of 
reference.  The  value  of  the  Catalogue,  we 
think,  would  have  been  greatly  increased  if 
the  publishers’  names  of  the  various  books 
recorded  had  been  given  ;  but  the  defi¬ 
ciency  may  be  felt  only  by  a  few. 

—  -  ■  — 

A  Nursery  of  Date  Palms  has  been  established  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona,  U  S.  A 

The  First  Botanic  Garden  in  the  United  States  was 
formed  by  John  Bartram,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1728, 
and  the  plot  still  remains  public  ground. 

Common  Lead  Paint  has  been  found  by  Professor 
F.  W.  Card  (U  S  A.)  to  be  the  best  dressing  for 
wounds  caused  by  pruning. 

Baked  Chesnuts  contain  8  1  per  cent,  of  water; 
33  of  nitrogen  ;  741  of  carbo-hydrates;  26  hydro¬ 
carbonate;  and  i  g  of  mineral  salts.  About  three 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  is  the  time  required  to 
digest  them. 

A  Job  for  Adam.— Professor  Wagstaff  in  speaking 
about  the  counting  of  a  billion,  says  that  if  Adam 
had  commenced  6,000  years  ago,  and  continued  with¬ 
out  dying,  without  sleeping,  eating,  drinking,  &c.,  he 
would  by  this  time  only  have  counted  567,648,000,000, 
which  is  little  more  than  half  a  billion.  It  is  as  well 
that  the  "  grand  old  gardener  ”  died  early  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

Size  of  the  American  Apple  Barrel. — The  United 
States’  National  Apple  Shippers’  Association  passed 
a  resolution  on  August  6th,  1897,  that  —  “  This 
Association  recognizes  as  the  standard  barrel  for 
Apples  a  barrel  which  is  of  the  capacity  of  a  flour 
barrel,  which  is  17J  in.  in  diameter  of  head,  and  28$ 
in.  in  length  of  stave,  and  bulge  not  less  than  64  in. 
outside  measurement.”  This  standard  is  the  one 
now  adopted  by  fruit  exporters  from  America. 

Veltha !  To  Kill  Fungoid  Diseases.— For  some  time 
Messrs.  Wm.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.,  of  Wood  Green, 
have  been  paying  attention  to  the  treatment  of  the 
fungoid  diseases  of  plants,  and  as  a  result  the 
specific  "Veltha”  has  been  introduced.  It  is 
claimed  for  Veltha  that  not  only  does  it  arrest  the 
spread  of  fungoid  diseases,  but  that  it  increases  the 
productiveness  of  food-giving  plants.  If  so,  it  will 
prove  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  horticulturists 
and  agriculturists  alike,  that  has  ever  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Mr.  F.  E.  Boyes,  F.R.H.S.,  Public 
Lecturer  on  Botany,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  etc., 
has  experimented  with  “  Veltha,”  and  reports  that 
it  is  a  sure  cure. 

The  best  American  Chrysanthemums— A  list  of  the 
favourite  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
United  States  has  been  prepared,  and  appears  in 
American  Gardening  for  December  10th.  This  list 
has  been  prepared  by  analysing  the  reports  of  a 
number  of  the  most  important  shows,  and  tabulat¬ 
ing  the  number  of  times  each  variety  has  appeared 
upon  the  show  boards.  Fifty-four  varieties  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  lists,  Viviand  Morel  appearing  at  the 
top, having  been  shown  twenty-six  times.  Mrs.  Henry 
Robinson  is  second,  with  twenty-two  appearances ; 
Major  Bonnaffon,  third,  with  twenty;  Frank  Hardy, 
fourth,  with  nineteen  ;  and  Golden  Wedding,  fifth, 
with  sixteen.  A  considerable  difference  between  this 
analysis  and  one  prepared  from  British  shows  is 
manifest,  for  in  the  American  list  such  varieties  as 
G.  J.  Warren,  Western  King,  and  Niveus  have  only 
been  shown  three  times. 


Birch  Bark  is  nearly  always  used  in  tanning 
Russian  leather,  giving  it  a  pleasant  odour,  and  pro¬ 
tecting  it  from  insects. 

Our  Common  Furze,  Ulex  europaeus,  needs  a  little 
protection  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  U.S  A., 
to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  long  winter  and  the 
late  spring  frosts. 

The  £16,000,000  per  Annum  waste  of  fertiliser 
through  the  loss  of  nitrogen  by  sewage,  according  to 
Sir  William  Crookes’  statement  before  the  British 
Association,  is  a  big  waste  indeed  ;  but  if  to  this  is 
added  the  loss  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  both 
essential  plant  foods,  in  the  same  way,  we  get  a  value 
that  cannot  be  far  short  of  £20, 000, 000,  which  might 
be  turned  to  good  account  upon  our  farms  and 
gardens. 

Plaistow  Horticulturists.  —  Mr.  A.  J.  Foster, 
F.R.H.S.,  of  New  Cross,  gave  a  lecture  on  ”  Spring 
Flowering  Plants,”  on  December  9th,  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Plaistow  and  Upton  Park  Horticultural 
Society.  The  place  of  meeting  was  St.  Mary’s 
Schoolrooms,  Plaistow.  Mr.  W.  A.  Sturrock  pre¬ 
sided,  the  audience,  which  mustered  over  seventy 
persons,  being  much  interested.  Mr.  Foster’s  lecture 
was  both  interesting  and  helpful  throughout, 
especially  to  amateurs,  who  were  present  in  great 
strength.  The  keen  interest  with  which  the  lecture 
had  been  followed  was  demonstrated  at  the  close  by 
the  number  of  questions  which  were  asked. 

The  Forest  of  Dean. — Those  in  charge  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean  are  not  hampered  by  any  restrictive 
Acts  such  as  that  which  applies  to  the  New  Forest, 
and  so  the  foresters  are  having  a  busy  time  of  it. 
The  whole  of  the  it. 000  acres  which  belong  to  the 
Crown  are  to  be  gradually  inclosed,  for  it  has  been 
decided  to  restore  the  natural  aspect  of  the  forest  by 
planting  Beech  and  Oak  extensively,  with  a  scatter¬ 
ing  of  Larch,  Chestnut,  Sycamores  and  other  trees. 
This  treatment  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Hill, 
conservator  of  Indian  forests,  and,  as  a  result  of  its 
application,  it  is  hoped  that  the  fine  Oak  timber 
which  used  to  be  the  feature  of  this  forest  may  again 
be  seen.  An  invitation  has  been  extended  to  all  of 
those  interested  in  the  practical  management  of 
woods  to  visit  the  place  and  note  the  working  out  of 
the  scheme.  We  are  hereby  reminded  that  it  would 
not  be  an  inopportune  moment  to  start  the  school  of 
British  Forestry  which  has  become  an  urgent  latter- 
day  need. 

Prospects  of  Crops  Abroad.— According  to  the 
latest  reports  the  French  Wheat  fields  are  in 
excellent  trim,  although  a  lower  temperature  is  said 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  check  the  over-luxuriance 
of  growth.  Complaints  come  from  Germany  with 
regard  to  the  unseasonable  weather.  High  winds 
and  mild  weather  have  prevailed,  and  very  little  snow 
has  fallen.  Farmers  in  Italy  are  congratulating 
themselves  upon  the  promising  appearance  of  the 
grain  crop.  In  Russia  the  weather  is  mild,  and  the 
temperature  much  above  the  average.  In  the 
south  of  Russia,  indeed,  the  weather  is  quite  spring¬ 
like,  river  navigation  is  still  unimpeded,  and  corn  is 
still  being  despatched  via  the  Dnieper.  This,  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  most  unusual,  such  a  state  of 
affairs  not  having  existed  since  1883.  Although  the 
atmosphere  is  damp,  there  has  been  a  shortage  in 
the  rainfall,  and  rain  is  wanted  for  the  crops.  In 
the  United  States  the  grain  crops  are  everywhere 
looking  first-rate.  The  Maize  crop  has  been  nearly 
all  secured,  except  in  Iowa  and  Kansas,  where  there 
is  still  a  good  deal  of  it  out. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited.— We  are 
in  receipt  ot  the  Seed  Catalogue  for  1899  sent  out  by 
this  eminent  firm.  This  catalogue  is  fully  as  well 
got  up  as  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  the  various 
specialities  of  the  firm  are  oflered  in  highly  attrac¬ 
tive  fashion  for  the  consideration  of  readers.  There 
are  ninety-six  pages  of  text,  with  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  of  both  flowers  and  vegetables.  These  are  all 
excellent,  but  we  may  make  special  mention  of  a 
half-page  picture  of  a  tennis  lawn,  with  trees  in  the 
background  and  a  summer  house  nestling  beneath 
the  shade  of  these  trees  as  being  particularly  good, 
for  every  feature  is  reproduced  with  striking  clear¬ 
ness.  A  full  page  illustration  of  a  bunch  of  flowers 
of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  demonstrates  admirably 
the  pitch  of  perfection  to  which  these  handsome 


flowers  have  been  brought.  The  only  coloured 
plate  is  a  magnificently  finished  one  of  varieties  of 
Cyclamen  grandiflorum,  the  white,  blush,  rose,  pink, 
crimson,  and  deep  purple  varieties  being  beautifully 
represented,  as  well  as  the  pretty  "  marbling  ”  of  the 
leaves.  The  covers  are  stout  and  substantial, 
French  grey  in  colour.  The  front  page  is  well  set 
off  with  a  bunch  of  single  and  semi-double  Poppies 
in  bud  and  full  bloom. 

How  to  Preserve  the  Colours  of  Flowers. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  for  preserving  the  colours  of  flowers 
in  all  their  natural  brilliancy  and  freshness  appears 
in  the  issue  of  The  Farmers'  Gazette  for  December 
10th : — "  In  a  well-corked  bottle  dissolve  6  drachms 
of  coarsely  powdered  clear  gum  copal ;  add  the 
same  quantity  of  broken  glass,  and  ounces  of 
pure  rectified  sulphuric  acid.  The  flowers  should 
be  dipped  in  this  varnishing  fluid  four  or  five  times, 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  a  current  of  air  after 
each  immersion. 

Vines  800  Years  Old. — There  exists  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Loire  Inferieure,  France,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ancient  priory  of  St.  Jean  de  Bere,  in  a  suburb 
of  Chateaubriant,  founded  in  the  11  century  by 
Briant,  a  number  of  venerable  Grape  Vines  which 
have  passed  the  allotted  span  of  the  life  of  their 
kind.  These  patriarchs  were  planted  800  years  ago 
by  the  first  monks  who  lived  at  the  priory  in  ques¬ 
tion.  These  venerable  plants  thus  date  from  a  time 
when  France  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  civilisation. 

Meaning  of  Orange  Blossoms  at  Marriages.— Tradi¬ 
tion  has  it,  says  the  Irish  Farming  World,  that  "  a 
Moorish  king  sent  a  splendid  Orange  tree  as  a  gift 
to  a  Spanish  monarch  ;  never  before  had  such  a 
beautiful  plant  bloomed  in  the  royal  gardens. 
Everyone  coveted  a  slip,  but  the  king  refused  the 
boon  to  all.  One  day,  a  branch  with  its  glossy 
leaves  and  starry  blossoms  was  accidentally  broken 
off,  and  the  gardener  gave  it  to  his  pretty  daughter, 
who  was  the  betrothed  of  a  humble  artisan.  The 
girl  had  no  dot,  and  the  wedding  seemed  impossible. 
A  foreign  ambassador,  who  was  promenading  in  the 
garden,  noticed  the  spray,  which  the  girl  had  stuck 
in  her  jetty  tresses.  In  exchange  for  the  coveted 
treasure,  he  offered  her  a  sum  sufficient  for  her 
dowry.  Overjoyed,  she  acceded,  and  the  marriage 
was  celebrated.  The  fragrant,  flowery  ornament 
was  so  much  admired  that  the  custom  of  wearing 
Orange  blossoms  on  nuptial  occasions  was  inaugu¬ 
rated.” 

Birmingham  Gardeners. — Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  of 
Tonbridge,  recently  gave  one  of  his  interesting  and 
instructive  lectures  upon  manures  before  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. 
The  experiments  at  Golden  Green,  Tonbridge,  were 
the  basis  of  the  lecture,  and  in  placing  these  before 
his  audience,  together  with  the  deductions  from 
these  experiments,  Mr.  Shrivell  was  listened  to  with 
great  attention.  The  value  of  chemical  manures 
mixed  with  dung  had  again,  said  the  lecturer,  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  With  Asparagus  it  was  found 
that  on  the  plot  on  which  dung  alone  had  been  used 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  loads  to  the  acre  a  better 
crop  was  obtained  than  on  a  plot  which  had  been 
manured  with  dung  at  the  rate  of  fifty  loads  to  the 
acre.  Where  they  had  added  chemicals  to  the 
twenty-five  loads  they  had  obtained  a  much  heavier 
and  larger  crop  ;  in  fact,  by  giving  a  light  coating  of 
dung  to  the  beds  in  winter  and  a  moderate  dressing 
of  chemicals  in  summer  they  bad  nearly  doubled  the 
crop.  Experiments  with  Onions  gave  similar  results. 
It  was  found  that  when  the  ordinary  dung  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  chemicals  the  beds  contained  fewer 
unmarketable  bulbs.  In  the  case  of  Strawberries 
they  had  found  that  the  best  method  was  to  give  a 
light  dressing  of  dung  and  chemicals  every  year. 
All  the  Cabbage  tribe  benefited  greatly  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  artificial  manures.  A  Cauliflower  plot 
dressed  with  6  cwt.  nitrate  and  6  cwt.  basic  slag,  or 
4  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  £3, 
had  yielded  2  tons  more  produce  per  acre  than 
another  plot  which  for  five  years  had  had  added  to  it 
twenty-five  loads  of  dung  at  a  cost  of  £5  per  year. 
Mr.  Shrivell  also  detailed  the  results  of  experiments 
with  other  crops.  A  lively  discussion  followed  the 
delivery  of  the  lecture,  several  members  relating 
their  experiences  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables 
and  Strawberries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birming¬ 
ham. 
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The  Area  of  Ireland  is,  at  a  rough  computation, 
25,000,000  acres,  of  which  only  5,000,000  are  under 
cultivation. 

The  Medicinal  Virtues  of  Rhubarb  are  pretty  gener¬ 
ally  known  As  a  purifier  of  the  blood  there  is 
nothing  to  beat  it.  It  stimulates  the  healthy  action 
of  the  liver,  and  also  adds  to  the  activity  of  the  pan¬ 
creas,  by  reason  of  the  potash  and  acids  which  it 
contains. 

Begonia  venosa. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  on  the  rst  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Christy, F.L.S., 
exhibited  a  living  plant  of  Begonia  venosa,  Skan, 
which  had  been  raised  from  seed  procured  by  Prof. 
Lofgren,  F.L.S.,  on  an  island  near  Para,  and  pointed 
out  some  of  its  peculiarities.  A  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Prof.  Bower  and  Prof.  Marshall  Ward  took 
part. 

Christmas  Trees. — Like  other  trades  the  trade  in 
Christmas  trees  has  increased  marvellously  of  late 
years.  This  year  about  200,000  trees  have  passed 
through  Covent  Garden.  The  height  of  these  trees 
varies  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  30  ft.,  but  if  the  average 
height  is  taken  to  be  5  ft.,  these  200,000  if  placed  on 
top  of  each  other  would  reach  to  the  very  respectable 
height  of  190  miles,  and  the  weight  would  be, 
roughly  speaking,  about  5,000  tons.  Another  calcu¬ 
lation  shows  that  if  every  tree  wants  on  an  average  a 
piece  of  land  32  in.  square  to  grow  on,  the  whole  of 
the  200,000  trees  would  occupy  about  thirty-two 
acres.  Now  and  again  there  are  calls  for  especially 
large  trees,  such  as  that  supplied  from  Covent 
Garden  to  the  Royal  Aquarium  some  time  ago. 
This  tree  was  100  ft.  in  height,  and  weighed  half  a 
ton.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  in  Scotland 
and  other  parts  of  Britain  to  grow  Spruce  Firs, 
especially  for  Christmas,  for  they  are  found  to  pay 
better  than  Hay. 

Destroying  Weeds. — The  practice  of  planting 
Potatos  to  clear  newly-broken-up  or  foul  land  of 
weeds  is  a  fairly  common  and  effective  one,  but  it  has 
been  found  by  experience,  that  where  the  land  has 
been  allowed  to  become  very  foul  one  green  crop  is 
not  enough  to  clear  it.  Two  are  found  to  be  neces¬ 
sary,  and  Turnips  are  suggested  as  the  second. 
Some  cultivators  have  found  that  the  two  successive 
crops  of  Potatos  and  Turnips  have  cleared  the  land 
of  “  Finger-and-toe,”  care  being  taken  meanwhile  to 
use  no  manure  that  may  be  infected.  In  many  second 
year’s  grass  fields,  Daisies  are  a  great  nuisance,  and 
there  is  a  proportionate  scarcity  of  Rye-grass.  The 
remedy  suggested  is  that  land  laid  down  for  new 
grass  should  be  sown  with  five  or  six  different 
grasses,  so  that  when  the  Ryegrass  is  cut  the  others 
may  continue  to  grow.  The  destruction  of  the  Knot¬ 
grass  forms  a  difficult  task  for  many  farmers.  Grub¬ 
bing  and  harrowing  in  autumn  is  adopted  by  some, 
with  the  result  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  roots 
aggravates  the  evil  by  causing  the  weeds  to  multiply 
greatly.  The  best  plan  is  to  let  the  weeds  alone  un¬ 
til  spring,  and  then,  when  their  green  leaves  make  an 
appearance  to  lift  them  up  in  clusters,  cast  them  off 
and  burn  them  straight  away. 

Oranges  in  Paraguay.—  Oranges  are  of  prolific 
growth  in  Paraguay,  being  found  everywhere,  many 
growing  wild.  They  are  cultivated,  however,  on 
farms.  The  seed  will  bear  five  years  after  being 
planted.  The  Orange  flourishes  all  the  year  round 
except  in  January,  February  and  March,  and  a  tree 
seven  years  old  bears  about  1,000  Oranges.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  American  Consul  at  Ascencionthe  OraDge 
is  one  of  the  most  generally  used  articles  of  food  in 
Paraguay,  forming  a  staple  article  for  the  poor,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  country  districts.  Hogs  are  fattened 
on  them,  and  Orange-fed  pork  is  stated  to  be  very 
good.  The  exportation  commences  about  the  end  of 
May  and  lasts  till  November  The  boats  are  loaded 
all  along  the  river,  women  with  flat  baskets  on  their 
heads  carrying  them  on  board.  Most  of  the  fruit  is 
sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video.  During  the 
season  an  average  of  300,000  Oranges  are  exported. 
The  Orange  is  usually  about  3  in.  in  diameter  and  is 
very  sweet.  There  are  three  classes,  which  might 
be  mentioned,  the  ordinary  Paraguayan  Orange,  the 
Mandarin  and  the  bitter  Orange.  The  first  kind  is 
described  above ;  the  second  (Mandarin)  is  very 
small  and  not  as  sweet  as  the  first,  but  its  pungency 
makes  it  popular.  The  sale  of  this  Orange  is  brisk 
and  the  price  is  remunerative.  The  third  class  is  the 


sour,  or  bitter  Orange,  from  whose  skin  marmalade 
is  made.  There  is  also  an  extract  made  from  its 
blossoms,  and  some  Frenchmen  are  engaged  in  this 
business  in  Paraguay,  which  is  said  to  be  very 
remunerative. 

The  Giant  Wood  Wasp,Sirex  gigas— A  correspondent 
to  the  North  British  Agriculturist,  writing  from  Swin- 
ton,  Masham,  Yorks,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  destructive  insect  is  not  nearly  so  rare  as  it  is 
said  to  be.  He  says  that  at  the  sawmill  where  he 
lives  the  sawyers  cut  through  as  many  as  eight  of  the 
larvae  of  this  wood  wasp  in  running  off  a  fencing  rail 
12  feet  by  3J  by  1^  in.  Also  that  in  a  Silver  Fir 
lying  in  one  of  the  woods  at  Holkham,  the  trunk  of 
which  measures  about  350  cubic  feet,  there  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  larvae,  and  the  trunk  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  riddled  with  bullets,  being,  as  a  consequence,  of 
no  value  at  all.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that, 
whereas  the  wood  wasp  breeds  in  decaying  and  dead 
trees,  such  trees  should  be  removed  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  cut  up  at  the  sawmill,  and  the  rubbish 
burnt  at  once.  The  more  useful  timber  should  be 
carefully  examined,  and  any  openings  or  galleries 
looked  over  for  the  larvae,  which  may  either  be 
destroyed  or  the  hole  stopped  up  with  pitch. 

Chestnuts  for  Profit. — The  culture  of  various  nuts 
for  market  has  been  discussed  at  various  times,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  both  Filberts  and  Walnuts 
are  remunerative  crops  when  properly  managed. 
Some  attention  is  being  paid  by  our  American 
friends  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Chestnut  as  a 
market  crop.  Mr.  Van  Deman,  in  a  letter  to  the 
American  Agriculturist,  discusses  the  pros  and  cons  of 
Chestnut  culture,  and  avers  that  it  is  going  to  be  an 
industry  of  considerable  importance  in  America. 
He  says,  moreover,  that  there  are  millions  of  acres 
of  land  suitable  for  the  Chestnut,  sandstone,  shale, 
or  sand,  well-drained  soil  being  the  best.  The  hills 
and  mountains  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia  are 
the  home  of  the  American  Chestnut.  There  are, 
moreover,  vast  areas  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Virginias, 
and  the  Carolinas,  which  have  been  chopped  over, 
which  would  make  fine  Chestnut  groves  if  worked 
over  with  some  of  the  improved  sorts.  This  has 
been  done  in  Pennsylvania  to  some  extent  and  New 
Jersey,  but  with  only  qualified  success.  Mr.  Van 
Deman  has  special  praise  for  the  Killen  variety, 
which,  he  says,  has  the  largest  fruits  of  any  of  the 
varieties  he  has  seen,  whether  European,  Asiatic,  or 
American.  The  Giant,  a  Japanese  variety,  is  nearest 
to  it,  and  some  of  the  Parry  Seedlings  are  stated  to 
be  nearly  as  big.  The  Killen  is  a  seedling  raised 
from  the  Japanese  species  Castanea  japonica,  and 
originated  within  the  last  ten  years  from  a  nut 
planted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Killen,  of  Delaware.  The 
tree  began  to  bear  at  a  very  early  age.  Mr.  KilleD, 
seeing  from  the  size  of  the  nuts  and  the  free  bear¬ 
ing  character  of  the  tree,  that  he  had  a  good  thing, 
grafted  scions  of  it  on  to  other  trees.  These  bore 
fruit  the  year  after.  Individual  nuts  of  the  Killen 
have  been  obtained  which  weighed  1^  oz.,  and 
measured  nearly  6  in.  in  circumference.  There  are 
rarely  less  that  three  nuts  to  the  burr.  The  tree  is 
fairly  robust  in  constitution,  makes  a  good  orchard 
tree,  and  does  well  when  grafted  on  to  some  of  the 
Japanese  seedlings.  The  Canadian  Horticulturist  for 
November  figures  this  mammoth  Chestnut,  and 
comments  favourably  upon  the  prospects  of  system¬ 
atic  Chestnut  culture  for  market  in  Canada.  The 
opinion  is  expressed  that  although  the  Chestnut  may 
not  be  hardy  enough  to  succeed  far  north,  there  are 
plenty  of  ridges  in  southern  Ontario  where  the 
American  variety  flourishes  to  a  good  old  age.  These 
high,  sandy  knolls  or  ridges,  it  is  pointed  out,  might 
profitably  be  utilised  for'the  cultivation  of  the  finer 
varieties,  such  as  the  Killen. 


ASCOTT,  LEIGHTON  BUZZARD,  IN 
AUTUMN. 

(Concluded  from  p.  148.) 

After  an  interruption  caused  by  the  crush  of  matter 
resulting  from  the  Chrysanthemum  season,  we  now 
resume  the  account  of  the  important  and  interesting 
gardens  of  Ascott,  Leighton  Buzzard,  the  residence 
of  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  who  takes  the 
keenest  interest  in  everything  the  gardens  contain, 
and  that  is  done  in  them.  The  various  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  plans  for  devices,  the  new  plantations 
that  are  made,  and  the  plants  themselves,  are  all 


suggested  by  him,  and  carried  out  according  to  his 
ideas.  Under  such  conditions  the  welfare  of  a 
garden  is  assured,  simply  because  the  owner  is  not 
only  interested  in  it  but  derives  a  great  amount  of 
enjoyment  from  the  same. 

In  the  previous  account  of  the  place  we  confined 
our  attention  to  the  outdoor  gardens  as  they  appeared 
at  the  end  of  October  last.  The  glass  department 
for  the  same  period  of  the  year  must  now  engage 
our  attention.  One  of  the  pits  contained  a  fine  lot 
of  Vallotas  from  the  Cape.  Nerines  are  rather  ex¬ 
tensively  grown  for  a. private  establishment,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  something  between 
500  and  600  spikes  are  produced  during  the  autumn. 
A  fine  batch  of  Pelargonium  Raspail  Improved  was 
flowering  freely  iu  a  frame.  Violets  are  also  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  in  span-roofed  frames,  and  had  even 
then  commenced  to  bloom.  The  favourites  are 
Marie  Louise,  White  Czar,  Lady  Hume  Campbell, 
and  California.  The  latter  is  sweetly  scented. 
Lady  Hume  Campbell  is  a  late  variety  and  had  not 
then  commenced  to  bloom.  The  method  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  interested  us,  by  the  way  in  which  the  bed  and 
soil  were  built  up  in  a  triangular  ridge  so  as  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  outline  of  the  ridge  of  the  span-roofed 
frames,  thus  bringing  the  plants  close  to  the  glass, 
and  giving  them  the  full  benefit  of  light. 

One  of  the  houses  contained  fine  batches  of  Ciner¬ 
arias,  Celsia  arcturus,  Campanula  pyramidalis,  and 
a  large  batch  of  Fairy  Roses,  grown  in  pots  to  supply 
small  Roses  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers.  A  large 
batch  of  Kalosanthes  coccinea  was  also  being  brought 
along  for  London  work  In  summer.  In  the  same 
structure  was  a  fine  batch  of  Carnations  in  pots  for 
flowering  in  May.  Elsewhere  a  fine  batch  of  two- 
year-old  plants  of  the  Malmaison  Carnation  Princess 
of  Wales,  was  healthy  and  vigorous. 

Not  only  doss  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  take 
a  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  garden,  but 
he  encourages  his  three  sons,  Lionel,  Evelyn  and 
Anthony,  to  do  so  also.  A  span-roofed  house, 
divided  into  three  compartments,  is  set  apart  for 
them,  the  divisions  havmg  the  name  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  owner  over  the  door.  Each  of  the  young 
gentlemen  sees  to  the  welfare  of  the  plants  under  his 
care.  In  one  of  them  we  noted  a  conspicuous  and 
showy  Pelargonium  named  Mme.  J.  Chretien,  of  a 
rich  carmine  colour  with  a  white  base  to  the  upper 
petals.  It  looks  promising  as  a  bedder. 

Malmaison  Carnations  are  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  features  of  Ascott,  and  on  this  occasion  we  noted 
some  3,000  layers,  and  2,000  large  plants.  Some  of 
the  big  plants  had  commenced  to  flower,  and  will 
keep  up  a  succession  till  the  end  of  next  August. 
The  layers  will  flower  during  June,  J uly  and  August ; 
they  were  in  60-size  pots  at  the  time,  but  are  put  into 
24-size  pots  to  bloom.  Indeed,  the  work  of  potting 
was  proceeding  with  all  expedition,  and  as  we  passed 
through  the  potting  shed,  we  noted  the  young  men 
making  the  soil  very  firm,  which  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  secrets  of  success  with  this  important  class  of 
plants. 

A  plantation  of  Strawberry  Hautboy  had  been 
made  in  the  open,  and  the  strong  runners  were 
making  vigorous  growth.  Royal  Sovereign  is  the 
favourite  Strawberry  for  pot  work  ;  and  a  large  batch 
standing  in  the  open  possessed  notably  good  crowns. 

The  stove  contained  a  collection  of  fine  foliage 
plants  for  putting  in  boxes  and  for  decorative  work 
generally.  Gardenias  in  24-size  pots  were  healthy 
and  vigorous.  A  large  piece  of  Vanda  teres,  growing 
on  a  piece  of  Elder  stem,  flowers  freely  every  year. 
Hibiscus  splendens,  planted  out,  forms  a  large  bush 
which  flowers  continuously,  summer  and  winter.  The 
large  and  perfectly  double  scarlet  flowers  are  really  very 
showy  and  conspicuous.  Another  warm  house  con¬ 
tained  a  great  variety  of  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Crotons, 
Pandanus,  Gesnera  fulgens,  and  Euphorbia  jacquin- 
iaeflora,  the  one  year  old  plants  of  the  latter  being 
tall,  branched,  and  capable  of  supplying  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  flowers  for  cutting.  Maidenhair 
Ferns  and  Cypripedium  insigne,  intended  for  cutting, 
were  the  features  of  another  house. 

In  one  Rose  case  the  Roses  are  brought  into  bloom 
during  February.  May  Paul,  a  sweetly  scented 
variety,  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  owner.  Here, 
too,  was  a  large  batch  of  Mignonette  in  plants  2  ft. 
high,  then  coming  into  flower,  and  expected  to  bloom 
till  some  time  after  Christmas.  The  varieties  grown 
for  winter  work  are  Parson's  White,  Pyramidal  and 
Golden.  Chrysanthemums  in  great  variety  for 
cutting  were  accommodated  in  a  Peach  case,  where 
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the  trees  having  ripened  good  wood  were  nearly  leaf¬ 
less. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  flowering  during  the  first 
half  of  winter  were  just  then  commencing  to  bloom. 
Very  interesting  were  some  fifty  plants  grown  as 
standards.  The  upright  stem  was  the  same  as  the 
top,  that  is,  as  regards  the  variety.  They  are  used 
for  conservatory  work,  as  well  as  for  corners  in  the 
rooms  of  the  dwelling  house. 

A  fine  sight  was  a  houseful  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Sceaux  all  in  robust  vigour  with  beautiful  foliage. 
They  are  sent  into  the  house  for  a  time,  and  then 
brought  back  to  the  glasshouse  to  recuperate,  which 
they  do  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  The  variety  is 
a  great  favourite  with  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq. 


yellow;  J.  P.  Rugus,  deep  red;  and  Miss  Joliffe 
Improved,  soft  pink.  The  compost  used  for  these 
Carnations  consists  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  well- 
decayed  cow-dung.  As  mentioned  above  the  com¬ 
post  is  made  very  firm,  and  the  results  fully  justify 
the  practice.  Princess  of  Wales,  or  the  pink  Mal- 
maison,  was  affording  a  supply  of  bloom  in  another 
house,  for  seventy-five  big  blooms  had  been  cut  a 
few  days  previously. 

A  houseful  of  strongly-grown  Poinsettias  must  have 
given  an  account  of  itself  before  this  time.  Cyclamens 
are  also  well  grown.  A  large  batch  sown  twelve 
months  previous  to  last  August  was  intended  for  use 
in  February.  The  vigour  with  which  Begonia  soco- 
trana  had  been  grown  made  its  appearance  quite 


and  Warner's  King  were  notable  in  this  respect. 
Nuts  and  Filberts  grown  in  the  bush  form  and 
regularly  pruned  had  fruited  well.  Walnuts  were 
also  an  excellent  crop. 

ORCHID  NOTES*  &  GLEANINGS. 


By  the  Editor. 


Odontoglossum  crispum  Rayon  d’Or. — Most 
Orchid  growers  in  this  country  are  now  well 
acquainted  with  the  case  of  peloria  which  exists  in 
Dendrobium  nobile  cooksonianum.  The  Odontoglot 


The  first  group  that  appeared  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  from  here  was  an  eye- 
opener. 

The  Rose  house,  intended  for  the  supply  of  flowers 
in  January,  contained  the  last  batch  of  Nerine 
Fothergilli  for  the  season,  and  very  fine  the  plants 
were.  Another  division  contained  500  Moss  Roses 
in  pots.  By  means  of  different  houses  a  supply  of 
Roses  can  be  maintained  till  June,  when  they  can 
be  obtained  from  the  open. 

A  fine  sight  was  presented  by  a  houseful  of  Carna¬ 
tion  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  with  rosy-pink  and 
deliciously  fragrant  flowers  of  great  size  and  produced 
in  remarkable  abundance.  The  blooms  sometimes 
measure  in.  across.  The  plants  were  grown  in 
24-size  pots,  but  were,  nevertheless,  only  12  in.  to  18 
in.  high.  An  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of 
numerous  varieties  in  another  house,  offered  a  wide 
field  of  interest  for  those  who  love  tree  Carnations. 
Very  lovely  was  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  having  pink 
flowers,  bordered  with  white,  Others  were  Empress 
of  Germany,  white,  with  a  few  red  markings; 
President  Carnot,  maroon-crimson  ;  Mrs.  A.  Sassoon, 
brilliant  crimson-scarlet;  Miss  M.  Godfrey,  white  ; 
Mme.  Ernest  Bergman,  soft  pink  ;  La  Neige,  white, 
free  and  dwarf ;  Lucifer,  scarlet ;  Firefly,  fiery- 
scarlet  ;  Ferrieres,  scarlet  flake ;  Countess  of  Paris, 


The  Bothy  at  Ascott. 


deceptive,  for  many  of  the  leaves  were  din.  to  9  in. 
across.  The  winter-flowering  B.  Froebelli  incompar- 
abilis  was  commencing  to  show  flowers.  Pretty  and 
attractive  was  a  large  batch  of  the  well  known  B- 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  the  plants  being  dwarf,  healthy, 
and  freely  set  with  buds.  B.  Gloire  de  Sceaux  was 
the  feature  of  still  another  well-lighted,  span-roofed 
house. 

A  small  stove  was  practically  filled  with  Acalypha 
Sanderi,  in  plants  ranging  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high, 
and  very  floriferous.  They  had  been  raised  from  six 
plants  recently  acquired. 

On  passing  through  the  admirably-fitted  potting 
shed,  the  rustic  and  picturesque  bothy  for  the  young 
gardeners  came  in  view.  It  is  thatched  with  a  thick 
layer  of  reeds,  and  the  front  is  built  of  wood  sawn 
out  of  very  crooked  trees  without  any  dressing,  the 
wavy  outline  of  the  slabs  being  highly  ornamental. 
The  building  was  put  up  twenty  years  ago  and  is  as 
good  now  as  ever. 

The  fruit-room  was  well  filled  with  Apples  from 
trees  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox’s  Orange, 
Bismarck,  Catshead,  The  Queen,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Warner’s  King,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  many  others 
had  fruited  abundantly,  and  the  samples  were  clean 
and  of  fine  size  for  the  respective  varieties.  Bismarck 


under  notice  Is  a  parallel  case,  and  quite  unique 
amongst  the  many  fine  forms  of  O.  crispum  in 
existence.  All  the  segments  are  beautifully  crisped 
and  the  ground  colour  is  washed  with  blush-lilac. 
The  special  feature  of  the  variety  is  that  the  two 
petals  simulate  the  lip  in  the  lower  half,  thus  making 
it  another  instance  of  peloria.  There  is  a  large, 
triangular,  yellow  blotch  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
petals  from  whence  numerous  clear  brown  lines 
radiate  towards  the  apex  and  the  sides.  Except  in 
form  the  petals  have  thus  become  transformed  into 
lips.  The  lip  proper  is  much  about  the  usual  form, 
but  well  developed  and  rounded  at  the  base  where 
the  yellow  disc  is  striated  with  red-brown  ;  there  are 
also  three  brown  spots  on  the  upper  half.  The  form  of 
the  flower  as  a  whole  is  irreproachable.  It  turned  up 
in  an  importation  at  the  establishment  of  M.  Lucien 
Linden  &  Co.,  Moortebeek,  and  is  now  in  the  rich 
collection  of  M.  Madoux,  at  Auderghem.  There  is  a 
coloured  illustration  of  it  in  the  Lindenia,  PI.  633. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Le  Czar. — Magnifi. 
cent  varieties  of  O.  crispum  continue  to  turn  up 
amongst  importations  of  it.  The  flowers  of  this  one 
are  large  and  well  formed.  The  sepals  are  heavily 
shaded  with  rosy-lilac,  and  are  furnished  about  the 
centre  of  each  with  a  huge  brownish-crimson  blotch 
of  large  size  and  imposing  appearance.  The  petals, 
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on  the  contrary,  are  pure  white  and  unspotted.  The 
large  lip  is  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  gradually 
narrowed  towards  the  apex,  and  furnished  with  a 
large  blotch  like  that  of  the  sepals,  besides  having  a 
few  small  blotches  around  the  crest.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  contrast  between  the  pure  white  petals 
and  the  rest  of  the  segments,  each  with  its  magnifi- 
cent  blotch,  is  very  marked  and  handsome.  There 
is  a  plate  of  it  in  the  Lindenia,  PI.  634. 

Cochlioda  noetzliana  superba. — Importations 
of  C.  noetzliana  show  a  considerable  amount  of 
variation  amongst  the  flowers,  chiefly  in  the  width 
of  the  segments,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  colour. 
The  variety  under  notice  produces  a  large  and  compact 
inflorescence  of  bold,  well  developed  flowers.  The 
segments  are  very  broad,  and  washed  with  scarlet, 
mixed  with  carmine  tints  or  reflections  upon  a  ver¬ 
milion  ground.  The  apex  of  the  lip  and  the  crest 
exhibit  a  blue-violet  colour,  the  usual  golden  blotch 
of  that  region  having  almost  disappeared.  A  full 
page  coloured  illustration  of  it  is  given  in  the 
Lindenia,  PI.  640. 

Stanhopea  Wardii. — This  species  is  like  a  small 
edition  of  S.  tigrina,  the  largest  and  most  striking 
of  all  the  Stanhopeas,  though  not,  perhaps,  the 
prettiest.  That  under  notice  is  certainly  very  hand¬ 
some,  owing  to  the  rich  yellow  ground  colour  that 
usually  prevails,  and  which  is  usually  handsomely 
spotted  or  blotched.  The  short  and  excavated 
hypochile  is  mostly  of  a  rich  black  colour,  the  rest 
of  this  part  of  the  lip  being  orange.  A  fine  piece  of 
it  flowered  recently  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

«l«" - 

UTILISATION  OF  NETTLES. 

When  we  wish  to  mention  a  useless,  or  even  noxious 
plant,  the  word  Nettle  is  on  the  lips  of  all ;  and  yet 
the  greatly  calumniated  plant  has  many  good  quali¬ 
ties  which  should  make  it  respected  by  its  maligners. 
The  Nettle  appears  first  when  the  cattle  are  yet  eating 
dry  fodder.  Its  addition  to  the  daily  rations  is  to  be 
recommended.  It  increases  lacteous  secretion  in 
cows  and  goats,  makes  the  milk  more  creamy,  richer, 
and  more  sugary  in  flavour.  Simply  dried  in  the  air, 
the  young  shoots,  when  cut  in  spring  and  mixed  with 
hay  and  straw,  stimulate  the  appetite  of  the  animals, 
which  find  it  a  great  relish.  All  poultry  thrive  on 
Nettle  seeds;  young  turkeys  can  be  easily  and 
rapidly  reared  when  fed  daily  with  finely  chopped 
Nettle  leaves. 

As  a  textile  plant  the  Nettle  can  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  Flax,  over  which  it  has  the  advantage  of 
retting  completely  after  eight  days  in  water. 
Finally  the  Nettle  is  a  medicinal  plant,  applied 
externally  in  certain  cases;  it  is  a  powerful  revulsive 
which  restores  sensibility  of  the  skin,  releases  con¬ 
gested  joints,  and  makes  the  muscles  elastic  and 
contractile. 

We  shall  not  call  it  a  panacea,  but  it  does  not 
deserve  the  universal  reprobation  of  which  it  is  the 
object.  If  we  do  not  cultivate  the  Nettle  we  can,  at 
least,  profit  by  a  plant  which  so  readily  sows  itself. 

— Vie  Scientifique,  December  10 th,  1898. 
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Resting  Vines. — Proceed  with  the  pruning  and 
cleaning  of  these  as  fast  as  possible,  as  other  work 
will  soon  begin  to  multiply  apace.  In  addition  to 
the  pruning,  which  is  an  easy  matter,  and  soon  com¬ 
pleted,  the  cleaning  of  the  canes  may  give  some  little 
trouble, especially  where  mealy  bug  has  been  plentiful 
during  the  past  summer.  The  loose,  ragged  bark  of 
the  Vines  affords  first-rate  shelter  for  the  bug,  and 
unless  the  work  of  cleansing  is  thoroughly  done, 
matters  will  be  serious  next  year.  The  practice  of 
barking  the  canes  has  been  described  from  time  to 
time  by  various  writers  as  unnecessary,  barbarous, 
injurious  to  the  Vines,  and  so  on.  Injurious  the 
practice  certainly  is,  if  it  is  carried  too  far,  and  the 
tender  under-bark  exposed,  but  this  is  just  where  the 
manager  of  men  must  come  in,  for  he  must  see  that 
the  thing  is  not  over-done.  The  removal  of  the 
rough,  loose  bark  that  can  be  easily  got  hold  of  and 
pulled  away  does  no  harm  whatever  to  the  Vines  ;  at 
least,  I  have  never  known  evil  results  to  follow.  This 
removal  of  this  loose  outer  covering  is,  therefore,  to 
be  recommended  where  the  canes  are  dirty  and  it  is 
desired  to  make  the  cleansing  operations  thoroughly 
effective, 


After  the  barking  has  been  seen  to,  the  canes 
should  be  washed  twice  or  thrice  with  a  solution  of 
Gishurst  Compound,  than  which  there  is  no  safer  or 
more  reliable  insecticide.  The  wash  should  be 
applied  by  means  of  a  soft  brush,  and  worked  well 
into  all  the  crevices.  Let  care  be  taken  meanwhile 
not  to  injure  the  buds,  and  especial  care  must  be 
exercised  when  brushing  close  to  them.  After  the 
washings  the  canes  should  be  painted  over  with  a 
composition  of  Clay  and  "  Gishurst  ”  with  a  sprinkle 
of  petroleum,  mixed  up  with  warm  water  until  it  is 
of  the  consistency  of  thick  paint.  Let  this  stand  for 
some  time  before  it  is  used,  and  keep  it  constantly 
stirred.  The  clay  required  should  be  first  dried, 
and  then  pulverised  with  a  mallet  so  that  it  may  mix 
easily. 

The  glass  and  woodwork  of  the  houses  should  be 
washed,  any  nooks  and  corners  that  it  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  root  out  thoroughly  with  the  scrubbing 
brush  being  afterwards  touched  up  with  neat 
petroleum.  This  will  give  the  mealy  bug  no  chance 
whatever.  Where  the  houses  are "  lean-to,"  the 
walls  should  be  scraped  and  lime-washed,  so  that 
the  new  year  may  be  started  with  a  clean  bill  of 
health. 

Top-dressing  the  Borders.— After  all  the 
cleaning  mentioned  above  has  been  carried  out,  the 
loose  top  soil  of  the  borders  should  be  scraped  off, 
and  taken  away  and  burnt.  A  sharp  look-out 
must  be  kept  for  fibrous  roots  that  may  be  near  the 
surface.  Healthy  Vines  should  have  a  lot  of  these, 
and  they  must  on  no  account  be  injured,  or  the 
plants  will  suffer.  Good,  mellow  loam  makes  the 
best  dressing.  A  layer  of  about  2  in.  will  be  quite 
sufficient. 

Vine  Eyes. — A  few  of  the  best  and  cleanest 
growths  may  be  selected  from  amongst  the  prunings 
in  order  to  furnish  "eyes.”  Any  time  during  the 
next  two  months  will  do  for  placing  the  eyes  into 
heat,  and  meanwhile  the  growths  selected  may  be 
tied  together  in  bundles  and  their  ends  covered  with 
soil. 

Early  Pot  Vines. — As  soon  as  the  youDg  growths 
on  the  earliest  pot  Vines  are  four  or  five  inches  in 
length  they  should  be  secured  to  the  wires  by  light 
strands  of  raffia,  and  brought  down  gradually  into 
place.  The  temperature  now  should  not  be  allowed 
to  decline  below  6o°  Fahr.  by  night,  and  there 
should  at  least  be  a  rise  of  50  Fahr.  by  day.  If  mild 
weather  prevails,  this  temperature  may  be  main¬ 
tained  without  very  much  fire-heat,  provided  the 
fermenting  material  in  which  the  pots  are  plunged  is 
occasionally  renewed. 

Early  Permanent  Vinery. — Here  the  swelling 
buds  are  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  growth,  and 
the  temperature  may  be  kept  at  550  by  night, 
rising  to  6o°  in  the  day.  The  usual  sy ringings 
twice  a  day  must  still  be  maintained,  using  soft 
water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house.  In 
cases  where  the  border  is  occupied  with  beds  of  fer¬ 
menting  material  in  which  Lilacs,  Deutzias,  and 
other  flowering  material  are  placed,  fire-heat  will  not 
be  necessary  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  aridity  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  still  copious  dampings  down 
are  necessary. 

Outside  Vine  Borders.—  At  this  season  of  the 
year  deluges  of  cold  rain  and  heavy  falls  of  snow, 
both  of  which  we  are  likely  to  get,  are  very  injurious 
to  the  tender  roots  of  Vines  that  are  being  forced. 
It  is  always  advisable,  therefore,  that  Vines  which 
are  to  be  forced  early  should  have  their  roots  under 
shelter,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  have  this, 
and  the  next  best  thing  will  be  to  give  protection. 
The  borders  may  be  covered  with  boards,  sheets  of 
galvanised  iron,  or  thick  layers  of  stable  litter,  the 
last-named  being  renewed  and  added  to  occasionally. 

Melon  and  Cucumber  Beds. — Steps  should  now 
be  taken  to  make  up  beds  for  early  Melons  and 
Cucumbers,  and  to  this  end  the  manure  must  first 
be  prepared.  Two-thirds  of  the  ferment  must  be 
composed  of  leaves,  which  are  valuable  on  account 
of  their  lasting  and  steady-heating  qualities.  The 
remaining  third  may  be  stable  litter.  Mix  the  two 
ingredients  thoroughly  together  by  turning  them  and 
shaking  them  up  together  two  or  three  times. 

Sowing  the  Seed. — Both  Melon  and  Cucumber 
seeds  should  be  sown  singly  in  thumb  pots,  using  a 
con.  post  of  three-quarters  of  good  loam  and  one 
quarter  of  leaf  soil.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  bottom 
heat  of  from  70°  to  75”  and  a  top  atmosphere  of  70*. 

In  order  to  do  this  a  small  handlight  should  be 
placed  on  a  hot  bed  in  one  of  the  forcing  houses. 


Speedy  germination  will  ensue  if  this  temperature  is 
given,  and  as  the  plants  will  be  wanted  as  soon  as 
possible,  it  is  important  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  lag  too  much  in  their  early  stages.  Give 
the  youDg  seedlings  all  the  light  possible,  and  be 
cautious  with  the  ventilating,  for  a  check  would  be 
serious,  and  it  is  easily  given. 

Strawberries. — Continue  to  introduce  to  heat 
batches  of  pot  Strawberries.  The  plants  come  on 
much  more  rapidly  when  the  pots  are  plunged  to 
the  rims  in  fermenting  material  that  they  do  when 
this  attention  is  not  given.  A  bed  of  leaves  made 
up  in  a  brick  pit  will  be  just  the  thing  wanted,  for 
the  heat  will  be  steady  and  continuous.  As  soon  as 
the  fruits  are  set  on  the  earliest  plants,  thin  them 
down  to  eight  or  nine  fruits  to  a  plant,  which  will  be 
quite  enough  for  the  plants  to  carry.—  A.  S.  G. 

- -  ■  .... 

©leanings  ftum  tfje  Dnttli) 
of  Srienrg. 

The  undermentioned  subjects  were  brought  before 
the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  occasion  of  their  meeting  on  the  13th 
inst. 

Prunus  lusitanica  van.  azorica. — A  spray 
with  fruit  of  this  variety  of  the  Portugal  Laurel  was 
shown,  having  been  sent  by  Miss  Breton,  Forest 
End,  Sandhurst.  Mr.  Veitch  observed  that  as  a 
garden  variety  it  had  no  special  merits  but  rather 
the  reverse,  in  consequence  of  its  straggling  habit. 

Narcissus  pachybolbos.— With  reference  to 
this  species  Mr.  Didderich  remarked  that  it  grows 
freely  in  Australia,  though  it  is  one  rarely  culti¬ 
vated  in  this  country.  It  is  a  native  of  Algeria. 

Narcissus  viridiflorus.— A  flower  of  this  rare 
species  was  sent  by  Mr.  Kingswell,  of  Harrow 
Weald.  It  is  an  autumn-flowering  species,  rarely 
cultivated,  but  introduced  from  Spain  or  Barbary  in 
1629,  according  to  Paxton. 

Begonia  venosa,  Skan. — -A  new  species  from 
Brazil,  with  remarkable  habit  and  large  leaves, 
densely  tomentose  below  and  furfuraceous,  with 
substellate  hairs  above.  The  flowers  are  small, 
and  pinky-white.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was  unani¬ 
mously  awarded  to  this  very  interesting  species. 
It  was  received  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Christy,  F.L.S. 
It  had  been  raised  from  seed  procured  by  Prof. 
Lofgren  on  an  island  near  Para. 

Asparagus  Sprengerl.— Introduced  from  the 
Cape  about  four  years  ago ;  it  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
May.  Two  varieties,  raised  without  crossing,  have 
already  appeared — viz.,  compactus  and  densissimus. 
It  is  an  interesting  species  in  that  the  "  needle-like  ” 
structures  of  the  garden  Asparagus  are  in  this  species 
represented  by  genuine  leaves,  revealing  the  true 
nature  of  the  former. 

Caterpillars.— Some  living  specimens  of  three 
sorts  were  received  from  Miss  L.  H.  Paterson 
(Edinburgh)  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  McLachlan,  who 
reports  as  follows : — "  One  of  the  caterpillars 
(brown)  is  the  larva  of  one  of  the  '  rove  '  beetles 
(Staphylinidae).  They  are  mostly  carnivorous,  or 
feed  on  decaying  vegetable  matter,  so  that  they  are 
generally  beneficial.  The  other  (a  white  one)  is  the 
larva  of  Hepialus  sylvinus,  one  of  the'  Swift  Moths.’ 
The  '  Ghost  Moth  ’  is  of  the  same  genus.  It  is  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  roots  of  anything  herbaceous.  The  third 
was  the  larva  of  one  of  the  Noctua  moths,  probably 
Agrotis  segetum.  It  is  very  destructive,  and  feeds 
chiefly  at  night.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Cockchafer,  which  it  was  thought  to  resemble. 
The  above  are  all  general  feeders.  It  might  be  as 
well  to  lift  the  plants  where  they  occur  and  supply 
fresh  earth,  burning  the  old.  Insectivorous  birds 
should  be  encouraged.  A  dressing  of  gas  lime, 
repeated  several  times,  might  do  good,  but  it  should 
be  used  cautiously." 

Apple  tree  Diseased. — Mr.  Bunyardsent  a  small 
branch  curiously  affected,  with  the  following  obser¬ 
vations  :  — "  The  branch  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Foster-Melliar,  in  whose  garden  the  tree  grows. 
When  the  branch  was  cut  it  was  in  a  pappy,  floccose 
state ;  this  appearance  had  suddenly  broken  out  in  a 
tree  grafted  two  years  ago.  It  probably  arose  from 
strong  unmatured  wood  being  over-fed  with  stimu¬ 
lants.  The  tree  had  made  a  very  gross  growth." 
The  specimen  was  forwarded  to  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith 
for  further  examination. 
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THE  HOLLY. 

(Concluded  from  p.  264J 

In  addition  to  its  name  of  Holly  and  the  old 
spelling  of  ■'  Holy,”  the  tree  has  had  several  other 
names.  In  the  time  of  Gerarde  and  Parkinson  it 
was  called  "  Holme,”  but  this  name  is  now  applied 
to  the  Holme  Oak  (Quercus  Ilex).  In  Gerarde’s 
time  the  tree  had  lost  its  older  name  of  "  Hulver,” 
at  least,  as  far  as  common  usage  was  concerned, 
although  Gerarde  speaks  of  it  as  the  "Holme," 
"Holly,"  or  "Hulver"  tree.  Cotgrave  gives  the 
names  "  Houx,"  which  is  the  same  as  the  modern 
French  spelling,  "  Hollie,"  "  Hulme,"  and  "  Hulver." 
Anne  Pratt  says  that  "  the  plant  is  still  called 
"  Hulme  "  in  Devon,  and  "  Hulver  "  in  Norfolk,  and 
quotes  the  lines  :— 

"  This  herbere  was  full  of  flowers  gende, 

Into  the  which  as  I  beholde  gan 
Betwixt  an  hulfere  and  a  wood  bende 
As  I  was  ware  I  saw  a  man." 

Skinner  suggests  that  the  name  "  hulver  "  or  hulfere 
is  either  from  the  English  hold,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  feor= long=a  plant  that  lasts  long ;  or  from 
"  hold  fair."  because  it  holds  its  beauty  all  the  year. 

Nowadays, we  are  accustomed  to  see  Holly  planted 
merely  as  an  ornamental  bush  or  tree,  or  else 
utilised  as  a  hedge  plant,  for  which  its  naturally 
close  growth  and  prickly  leaves  render  it  very  suit¬ 
able.  To  say  that  Holly  ever  was  or  could  be  used 
as  a  fodder  plant  for  cows,  horses,  pigs,  and  other 
domestic  animals  would  cause  surprise  to  many,  and 
yet  four  or  five  centuries  ago,  and  even  earlier,  it 
was  very  largely  employed  for  this  purpose.  Even 
as  late  as  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  practice 
was  still  common  in  parts  of  England,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  entry  in  the  diary  of  Abraham  de  la  Pryme, 
which  was  published  by  the  Surtees  Society  under 
the  year  1696,  goes  to  show. 

"  In  the  south-west  of  Yorkshire,  at  and  about 
Bradfield,  and  in  Darbishire,  they  feed  all  their 
sheep  in  winter  with  holly  leaves  and  bark,  which 
they  eat  more  greedily  than  any  grass.  To  every 
farm  there  is  so  many  holly  trees,  and  the  more 
there  is  the  farm  is  dearer,  but  care  is  taken  to  plant 
great  numbers  of  them  in  all  farms  thereabouts, 
and  all  these  holly  trees  are  smooth-leaved  and  not 
prickly.  As  soon  as  the  sheep  sees  the  sheppard 
come  with  an  ax  in  his  hand  to  the  first  tree  he 
comes  at  and  stands  all  in  a  row  round  about  the 
tree  expecting  impatiently  the  fall  of  a  bow,  which 
when  it  is  fallen  all  as  many  as  can  eats  thereof  and 
the  sheppard  going  further  to  another  tree  all  those 
that  could  not  come  unto  the  eating  of  the  first 
follow  him  to  this,  and  so  on.  As  soon  as  they  have 
eaten  all  the  leaves  they  begin  of  the  bark  and  pairs 
it  all  off." 

He  also  says  that  "  as  long  as  the  trees  are  within 
the  reach  of  cattle  the  leaves  on  them  be  armed  with 
spines,  but  as  soon  as  they  attain  a  safe  height  the 
leaves  on  them  be  quite  smooth." 

The  poet  Southey  expresses  the  same  idea  in 
different  fashion  when  he  says,  speaking  of  the 
Holly— 

"  Below  a  circling  fence  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen  ; 

No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound : 

But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear, 

Smooth  and  unarm'd  the  pointless  leaves  appear.” 
And  again, 

"  Gentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I’d  be, 

Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly  tree.” 

Although  the  poet  evidently  thinks  so,  it  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  the  fact  of  the  plant  being  above  the  reach  of 
browsing  cattle  that  causes  it  to  produce  unarmed 
leaves,  although  in  the  wondrous  workings  of 
Nature  it  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  When 
the  tree  reaches  a  height  at  which  its  branches  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  cattle  it  is  approaching 
maturity,  and  it  is  only  on  the  top  branches  of  very 
high  trees  that  we  find  smooth  and  prickless  leaves. 

That  horses  used  at  one  time  to  be  fed  on  Holly 
is  proved  by  the  words  of  the  old  English  poem— 

"  Lyarde  is  ane  olde  horse  and  may  noght  wele 
drawe, 

He  salle  be  putt  into  the  parke,  holyne  for  to 
gnawe." 

In  south-western  Yorkshire  the  phrase  a  hag  of 
hollin  was  quite  common  in  the  17th  century, 


although  it  has  now  been  dead  for  some  time. 
Hunter,  in  his  Hallamshire  Directory,  defines  this 
phrase  as  "  the  Holly  trees  growing  upon  a  portion 
of  ground  in  the  commons  of  Sheffield."  The  lord 
of  the  manor  rented  these  grounds  out  by  the  hag, 
and  the  rent  paid  was  known  as  hollin  rent.  Many 
persons  in  the  old  records  are  described  as  paying 
rent  for  hagges  of  hollin,  and  taking  leases  of 
hagges.  Hagge  is  from  the  Icelandic  hagi— a  pasture. 
In  the  12th  century  a  Holly  pasture  was  called  in 
mediaeval  Latin  holina,  and  in  English  Holemede.  The 
Domesday  Book  of  St.  Paul’s  speaks  of  forty  acres  of 
Holly  pastures  at  Heybridge,  in  Essex,  on  which 
thirty  cows  with  their  bulls  and  calves  and  five 
sows  with  their  young  could  be  fed. 

Apart  from  its  decorative  qualities  the  Holly  is  of 
economic  value,  although  we  no  longer  employ  it,  as 
our  forefathers  did,  as  an  economic  plant.  The 
wood  is  very  hard  and  white,  and  is  thus  used  by 
engravers.  It  is  capable  of  taking  a  high  polish, 
and  when  dyed  black  is  little  inferior  to  ebony.  It 
possesses,  moreover,  great  flexibility,  and  has  been 
used  for  centuries  for  the  making  of  whip  shafts. 
Thus  in  the  words  of  the  old  writer : — 

"  They  their  Holly  whips  have  braced, 

And  tough  hazel  goads  have  got." 

Again,  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry 
says  :  — 

"  The  bilder  oke,  and  eke  the  hardie  ashe, 

The  box,  pipetree,  the  holme  to  whippes  lash 
The  sailing  firre,  the  cypress  deth  to  plaine." 

The  leaves  and  the  bark  possess  a  glutinous 
matter  which  is  turned  to  account  in  making  bird¬ 
lime.  There  is  also  a  bitter  principle  present  that 
has  been  found  to  be  efficacious  in  cases  of  inter¬ 
mittent  fevers.  This  bitter  principle  has  been 
called  by  Dr.  Rosseau,  of  Paris,  who  experimented 
with  it,  Ilicine,  and  he  found  it  to  be  of  even  more 
value  in  certain  cases  than  Quinine. 

From  the  dried  leaves  of  another  species  of  Holly 
than  the  one  common  to  this  country,  I.  paraguay- 
ensis,  of  South  America,  come,  the  Mate  Tea,  which 
possesses  the  same  principle,  Theine,  as  the  Teas  of 
India,  Ceylon,  and  China.  Possibly  we  have  here 
the  key  to  the  employment  of  decoctions  of  Holly  by 
the  priesthood  of  old  Persia,  for  Tea  made  from  the 
leaves  of  I.  Aquifolium  may  not  be  so  bad  if  one  had 
the  courage  to  acquire  the  taste, as  has  been  done  with 
decoctions  from  I.  paraguayensis  and  Camellia  Thea. 
The  priests,  too,  would  probably  try  to  keep  the 
knowledge  of  the  cup  which  "  cheered,  but  did  not 
inebriate,”  from  their  lay  brethren. 

As  a  hedge  plant  the  value  of  the  Holly  is  too  well 
known  to  need  further  mention.  When  well-looked 
after,  Holly  hedges  not  only  fulfil  the  protective 
purposes  for  which  they  are  planted,  but  they  form 
exceedingly  handsome  decorative  objects. 

Evelyn's  Holly  Hedge  at  Say's  Court,  referred  to 
by  Anne  Pratt,  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  grand 
object.  We  are  told  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Czar  of  Russia  during  his  temporary  residence  at 
Say's  Court.  This  destruction  brought  out  a  stir¬ 
ring  reproof  from  Bishop  Mant,  who  says  :  — 

"  And  such  was  once  thy  Holly  wall, 

Good  Evelyn,  thick,  extended,  tall  ; 

Thy  hands  disposed  the  seedlings  fair, 

They  throve  beneath  thy  fostering  care, 

Four  hundred  feet  in  length  they  rose  ; 

Thrice  three  they  rose  in  height  above. 

Glittering  with  arm’d  and  varnish’d  leaves, 

Secure  'gainst  weather,  beasts,  and  thieves, 
Blushing,  with  native  coral,  red, 

Refreshment  and  delight  they  shed 
About  thy  path  ;  and  still  diffuse 
O’er  thy  wild  path  perennial  hues." 

The  largest  Holly  hedge  of  which  I  have  been  able 
to  find  a  record  was  that  of  Tyningham,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Haddington.  This  hedge  was  2,952  yds. 
in  length,  and  varied  from  10  ft.  to  25  ft.  in  height, 
with  a  thickness  at  the  base  of  from  9  ft.  to  13  ft  — 
truly  a  colossus. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  is  the  Holly  unsightly, 
but  in  the  months  of  autumn,  winter,  and  early 
spring  there  is  nothing  that  can  rival  it  in  beauty, 
As  Southey  says  : — 

"  And  as  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 
So  bright  and  green, 

The  Holly-leaves  their  fadeless  hue  display 
Less  bright  than  they  ; 

But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see 
What  then  so  cheerful  to  the  Holly  tree." 

May  the  Holly  be  the  emblem  of  gladness  and 
good  cheer  to  all  my  readers  for  many  Christmases 
yet  to  come. — A .  S.  Galt. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  ashed  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Iyy  on  an  Oak  Tree. — X. :  The  Ivy  is  not  a  true 
parasite,  that  is,  it  does  not  support  itself  from  sub¬ 
stance  taken  from  the  object  that  gives  it  support. 
The  so-called  "  aerial  roots  ’’  are  not  roots  at  all,  but 
only  contrivances  whereby  the  plant  climbs.  Thus 
if  the  stem  be  cut  through  near  the  ground  the 
whole  of  the  plant  above  the  cut  will  speedily  die. 
Ivy  does  not  injure  the  trees  upon  which  it  climbs 
by  drawing  food  out  of  them,  but  it  undoubtedly 
injures  them  in  other  ways,  by  depriving  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  air — by  muffling  them  up  as  it 
were.  Again,  the  Ivy  usually  makes  a  large  thick 
head  which  catches  the  wind,  thus  putting  a  greater 
strain  on  the  trunk  and  roots  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case. 

Muscat  Hamburgh  Grape. — B.  G. :  The  Muscat 
Hamburgh  Grape  has  oval- shaped  berries,  and  the 
colour  may  be  described  as  dull  purple.  Many 
people  prefer  it  to  the  ordinary  Black  Hamburgh. 
It  may  be  grown  in  the  same  house,  but  is  better  for 
a  mid-season  than  an  early  crop. 

Thermometer  Gone  Wrong  — Amateur :  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  what  has  been  the  exact  cause  of 
your  thermometer  going  wrong.  The  only  thing 
that  we  can  suggest  is  for  you  to  take  it  back  to  the 
maker  or  to  the  shop  from  which  you  bought  it,  and 
have  it  put  to  rights. 

Lettuces  in  Frames  Damping.— Cog. :  The 
reasons  for  your  Lettuces  damping  off  are  probably 
several.  You  have  the  plants  rather  too  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  you  have  not  given  them  sufficient  air, 
whilst  too  much  water  at  the  root  may  also  be  some¬ 
what  to  blame.  As  long  as  the  weather  continues 
mild  you  must  give  plenty  of  air,  for  Lettuces  do  not 
like  coddling.  If  it  rains  push  the  lights  on,  but 
tilt  them  up  at  the  back  so  as  to  still  admit  the  air. 

Tying  Peaches. — December  :  It  is  certainly  a  mis¬ 
take  to  allow  the  branches  to  cross  and  re-cross  each 
other.  Many  people  do  this,  however,  justifying 
themselves  to  themselves  by  saying  that  it  is  done  in 
order  to  cover  all  the  area.  The  whole  of  the  space 
can  be  equally  covered,  however,  by  first  of  all 
regularly  disposing  the  main  branches,  and  then 
working  in  the  small  ones  by  the  side  of  them. 

White  zonal  Pelargonium.—^ .  B.C.:  One  of  the 
best  white  zonal  Pelargoniums  for  winter  flowering 
is  Niagara.  Not  only  are  both  flowers  and  trusses 
large,  but  the  plants  are  dwarf,  sturdy,  and  very 
floriferous. 


Cypripedlum  insigne.— Jas.  T. :  The  flowers  will 
certainly  tend  to  exhaust  the  plant  if  they  are  kept 
on  for  too  long.  It  will  be  wise,  therefore,  to  cut 
some  of  them  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  relieve  the 
plant  to  some  extent  of  the  burden.  A  little  weak 
farmyard  manure  will  do  good,  but  do  not  give  it 
oitener  than  twice  a  week  ;  whilst  the  weather  is 
damp,  and  the  plant  does  not  need  so  much  water, 
once  a  week  will  be  quite  enough. 

Cupressus  lawsoniana.—  Hedge :  Amongst  Coni- 
ferae  you  cannot  choose  a  better  hedge  plant  than 
this,  for  its  growth  is  rapid,  and  it  soon  develops 
into  a  thick  close  hedge.  When  the  hedge  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  tall  you  may  head  off  the  plants,  and  this 
will  tend  to  increase  their  lateral  development.  If 
you  plant  now  trees  about  4  ft.  in  height,  three  or 
four  years  from  now  should  see  you  with  a  close  and 
well  shaped  screen. 

Forcing  French  Beans.— Fiet:  The  forcing  of 
dwarf  French  Beans  is  very  simple,  and  need  not 
cause  you  any  trouble.  The  great  necessity  is  a 
house  in  which  a  night  temperature  of  not  less  than 
55°  can  be  maintained,  if  58°  so  much  the  better.  If 
you  cannot  give  as  much  heat  as  this  you  will  find 
the  forcing  of  Beans  a  very  slow  process  indeed.  In 
such  a  temperature  as  we  have  mentioned  germina¬ 
tion  is  rapid,  and  the  plants  soon  reach  the  flowering 
stage.  You  may  sow  two  Beans  in  a  thumb  pot,  and 
when  they  have  made  two  good  leaves  you  may  pot 
them  off  into  7-inch  pots,  putting  about  six  plants  in 
each.  The  soil  should  consist  in  bulk  of  good  loam. 
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Syringe  regularly  to  keep  down  red  spider,  and  stake 

the  plants  at  an  early  stage.  After  the  first  crop  has 
been  picked  the  plants  should  be  thrown  away  (for  it 
is  waste  of  time  to  keep  them),  and  a  new  batch 
brought  in.  You  will  thus  find  it  necessary  to  make 
a  fresh  sowing  about  every  ten  days  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  succession. 

A  Shelter  Hedge. — Jno.  Bates  :  You  will  do  well  to 
plant  a  row  of  Lombardy  Poplars  (Populus  nigra 
pyramidalis).  These  grow  rapidly  and  make  a 
capital  wind-break,  whether  for  fruit  trees  or 
ornamental  shrubs  of  tender  constitutions. 

- *»— 

MR.  HEINENANN’S  NOVELTIES. 

Every  year  brings  with  it  some  new  introductions  or 
new  varieties  of  well-known  plants,  the  subjects  it 
may  be  of  the  gardener’s  especial  care.  Many  of 
those  who  merely  cultivate  one  or  more  classes  of 


Large-flowering  Pansy  Fairy  Queen. 


Petunia  hybrida  Adonis. 


every  petal.  The  back  of  the  flowers  is  similarly 
coloured  to  the  front,  and  owing  to  this  remarkable 
feature,  the  variety  is  better  adapted  for  bedding 
purposes  than  other  Pansies  which  face  in  one 
direction  only. 

Petunias  that  make  vigorous  growth,  and  produce 
very  large  flowers,  do  not  bloom  freely,  whatever 
other  merits  they  may  possess.  Those  having 
flowers  of  moderate  size  usually  bloom  profusely  in 
proportion  to  the  suitability  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  placed.  P.  hybrida  Adonis  belongs 
to  this  type,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illus¬ 
tration.  The  plant  is  a  taller  grower  than  Petunia 


Begonia  hybrida  marmorata  The  Butterfly. 


plants,  are  always  on  the  outlook  for  novelties  to 
extend  or  complete  the  collections  that  already  em¬ 
bellish  their  gardens.  While  novelties  are  possible, 
however,  it  would  hardly  be  correct  to  say  that  a 
collection  of  anything  can  be  completed.  Additional 
features  can  be  made  to  those  already  existing  ;  and 
when  many  seedlings  are  annually  being  raised, 


Heinemann,  Erfurt,  Germany.  Viola  tricolor 
maxima  Fairy  Queen  has  rather  a  lengthy  name 
when  the  botanical  appellation  is  kept  up,  but 
gardeners  will  simply  label  it  Fairy  Queen.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  same  race  or  type  of  Pansy  of  which 
Peacock  is  a  beautiful  and  well-known  representative 
in  this  country.  Ttie  flowers  of  the  new  variety 


Snowball  sent  out  by  the  same  raiser,  so  that  if  both 
are  used  in  bedding  designs  the  dwarf  white  Snow¬ 
ball  should  be  used  as  an  outer  edging  to  Adonis. 
The  flowers  are  fiery  carmine,  giving  off  more  or  less 
decided  blue  shades  or  reflections  on  first  expansion, 
and  before  they  become  toned  down  by  the  light. 
The  throat  is  pure  white,  giving  an  eye-like  appear- 


Large-flowering  Pansy  Freya. 


Begonia  hybrida  with  Yellow  Centre. 


there  is  always  the  chance  that  something  strikingly 
novel  will  turn  up,  to  the  gratification  of  all  con¬ 
cerned 

The  accompanying  illustrations  represent  some  of 
the  novelties  now  being  sent  out  by  Mr.  F.  C. 


under  notice  are  pure  sky-blue,  with  a  distant  white 
lacing  to  all  of  the  broad,  rounded  petals.  The 
lower  left-hand  figure  represents  the  large-flowering 
Pansy  Freya,  which  is  characterised  by  having  dark 
violet  flowers,  fading  to  a  broad  white  margin  lacing 


ance  to  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  marked  con¬ 
trast  between  the  two  principal  colours  renders  this 
a  conspicuous  and  beautiful  single  Petunia. 

It  is  evident  from  the  accompanying  figures  of 
tuberous  Begonias  that  the  race  has  not  yet  become 
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played  out,  but  is  capable  under  the  direction  of 
skilled  hands  of  furnishing  fresh  surprises.  Begonia 
hybrida  marmorata  The  Butterfly  is  well  named, 
as  it  bears  a  distinct  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  highly-coloured  butterflies.  Seedlings  give 
rise  to  scarlet  or  bright  carmine  flowers,  beautifully 
dappled  with  white.  Having  been  raised  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  for  a  number  of  years  this  new  and 
striking  type  seems  reliably  fixed,  and  true  to  colour. 
This  being  so  it  will  be  an  acquisition  to  the  race  of 
tuberous  Begonias.  The  figure  at  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  represents  a  single  yellow  Begonia,  the  yellow 
of  which  gives  place  to  a  rich  rosy-carmine  edge. 
The  variety  blooms  abundantly,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  yellow  Begonia  with  a  heavy  Picotee  edge,  and 
certainly  a  novel  combination  of  colours. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  were  lent  us  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Heinemann,  to  represent  some  of  his 
novelties  for  the  coming  year. 


DEVANHA  HOUSE,  ABERDEEN. 

Within  easy  distance  of  Union  Street,  but  out 
Ferryhill  way,  that  is,  on  the  south  side  of  Aberdeen, 
is  Devanha  House,  the  residence  of  Sir  William 
Henderson.  It  is  situated  on  a  gentle  slope  looking 
towards  the  valley  of  the  River  Dee.  There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  glass  in  various  situations, 
but  at  no  great  distance  from  the  mansion  itself ;  and 
here  are  reared  the  plants  that  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Aberdeen  shows,  for  Mr.  John  Proctor 
the  gardener  is  a  frequent  and  successful  exhibitor. 

A  storm  of  hail,  sleet,  and  rain,  the  degenerated 
remains  of  the  biggest  snowstorm  that  has  occurred 
in  the  north  during  November  for  many  a  year,  was 
raging  during  the  day  of  our  visit,  and  time  being 
also  very  limited,  we  had  to  hurry  from  range  to 
range  of  glass,  giving  the  contents  a  very  casual  in¬ 
spection.  There  is  a  fine  conservatory  here,  being 
the  largest  and  most  roomy  structure  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  Palms  and  Ferns  are  the  tallest  subjects 
in  the  house,  beneath  and  amongst  which  is  a  rich 
assemblage  of  other  foliage  as  well  as  flowering 
plants.  Most  notable  amongst  the  Palms  are  two 
large  specimens  of  Areca  Baueri,  grown  in  tubs.  A 
grand  tree  of  Dicksonia  antarctica  had  a  trunk  13  ft 
high,  and  7  ft.  3  in.  in  girth  at  the  base  ;  but  being 
too  tall  for  the  house  it  had  to  be  cut  and  lowered 
considerably,  so  as  to  afford  room  for  the  great 
spreading  head  of  fronds.  The  operation  has  had  no 
bad  effect  upon  it,  for  the  fronds  are  as  fine  as  ever, 
A  massive  piece  of  Dasylirion  glaucum,  with  its 
thicket  of  spiny-drooping  leaves,  is  a  notable  object. 
Many  flowering  subjects  also  serve  to  keep  the  house 
gay  even  in  November,  including  many  pieces  of 
Oncidium  varicosum  with  its  showy  panicles  of 
flowers.  Laelia  autumnalis,  Cypripedium  Charles- 
worthii,  and  other  Orchids  may  also  be  mentioned. 
Eucharis  grandiflora  does  well  in  pots ;  and  the 
Otaheite  Orange  may  be  reckoned  amongst  flower¬ 
ing  and  fruiting  subjects,  it  being  in  fruit  at  that 
time.  A  grand  piece  of  Strelitzia  regina  flowers 
regularly  every  year,  and  when  we  saw  it  six  flower 
scapes  were  pushing  up  for  bloom.  A  frame 
specially  built  for  the  purpose  accommodates  some 
masses  of  the  Killarney  Fern  (Trichomanes  radicans) 
in  robust  health.  Todea  superba,  one  of  the  noblest 
of  Filmy  Ferns,  does  well  in  company  with  the 
Killarney  representative  of  the  class. 

Another  house  contained  Chrysanthemums  grown, 
in  bush  form  for  decorative  purposes  and  cut 
flowers.  On  the  roof  was  a  large  Lapageria  rosea 
bearing  massive  and  richly-coloured  flowers,  being  a 
fine  variety  of  its  kind. 

Fine  foliaged  stove  plants  are  evidently  favourites 
here,  a  warm  house  being  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
them.  A  large  old  plant  of  Anthurium  Veitchii 
carried  leaves  a  yard  long,  or  more.  There  were 
also  fine  pieces  of  A.  crystallinum  and  A.  waroc- 
queanum,  the  velvety  olive-green  of  whose  leaves  is 
always  conspicuous  amongst  a  collection  of  its 
congeners.  A  plant  of  Alocasia  sanderiana,  more 
recently  added  to  the  collection,  is  making  satisfac¬ 
tory  progress.  Maranta  Lindeni  is  a  giant  amongst 
its  kind,  a  healthy  and  massive  plant  standing  2J  ft. 
to  3  ft.  high.  Anthurium  scherzerianum,  seldom 
absent  from  a  collection  of  stove  plants,  is  here 
represented  by  a  grand  piece  of  A.  s.  grandiflorum 
in  a  large  tub.  A  fine  dark  variety  of  Dendrobium 
Phalaenopsis  schroderianum  is  worthy  of  mention. 
A  handsome  piece  of  Coelogyne  dayana  grandiflora 
has  found  its  way  here,  and  some  idea  of  its  vigour 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  it  carried  seven  or 


eight  spikes,  each  bearing  twenty-six  to  thirty 
flowers  last  spring. 

Orchids  and  fine  foliaged  plants  may  be  regarded 
as  the  specialities  here,  though  various  other  sub¬ 
jects  go  to  make  up  a  general  and  representative 
collection.  Dendrobiums  being  rested  in  a  vinery 
included  D.  crassinode,  well  set  with  buds ;  well 
grown  basket  plants  of  D.  suavissimum,  D. 
wardianum,  D.  fimbriatum  oculatum  and  D.  devon- 
ianum,  all  grand  pieces  of  their  kind.  A  massive 
piece  of  the  latter  carried  between  200  and  300 
blooms  last  spring.  Some  of  the  plants  had  been 
grown  in  heat  and  were  characterised  by  long, 
slender  stems.  Other  plants  housed  in  a  much 
cooler  structure  during  the  growing  season,  have 
much  shorter  and  stouter  stems.  A  massive  piece 
of  Dendrobium  nobile  in  a  large  pan  carried  about 
700  blooms  last  spring. 

The  next  house  entered  contained  a  collection  of 
Odontoglossums  and  others  requiring  a  similar 
temperature.  There  are  some  beautifully  blotched 
varieties  amongst  O.  crispum,  now  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  the  flowering  stage,  as  are  O.  maculatum  and 
Oncidium  macranthum,  the  long,  twining  spikes  of 
which  are  supported  on  wires. 

Stanhopea  oculata  grandiflora  was  one  of  the 
favourites  pointed  out  to  us  by  Mr.  Proctor  in  the 
next  structure  entered.  A  large  piece  of  a  richly 
coloured  variety  of  Cattleya  labiata  was  flowering 
freely  here.  A  magnificent  piece  of  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum  walkerianum  in  an  Orchid  pot  must  be 
many  years  old,  but  is  still  vigorous.  The  last  time 
it  bloomed  there  were  fourteen  of  its  showy  racemes, 
each  12  in.  to  15  in.  long,  upon  it.  Laelia  purpurata 
alba,  Vanda  suavis,  and  others,  are  also  represented 
by  large  pieces.  The  above  are  merely  some  of  the 
subjects  to  be  seen,  but  November  is  not  the  season 
to  see  them  in  their  prime.  The  size  and  health  of 
the  plants  show  that  Mr.  Proctor  understands  their 
requirements. 

- 4> — - 

THE  RICHMOND  NURSERY. 

For  many  years  the  name  of  Russell  has  been  well 
known  in  horticultural  connections, but  it  is  only  some 
six  years  ago  that  the  firm  entered  into  possession  of 
the  Richmond  Nursery  and  commenced  to  work 
up  a  business  in  that  fashionable  south-western 
suburb  of  LondoD.  In  six  years,  however,  wonders 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  energy  and  business 
ability  of  Mr.  W.  Russell,  who  holds  the  reins  here. 
Mr.  Russell  has  about  44  acres  of  land  under  culti¬ 
vation  in  Richmond,  broken  up  into  four  sections 
lying  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The  Richmond 
Nursery,  which  lies  close  to  the  Old  Deer  Park,  with 
its  frontage  to  the  Kew  Road,  is  the  business  centre, 
and  here  it  is  that  the  seed  shop  and  offices  are 
located.  The  seed  shop,  which  was  built  and  opened 
in  1892,  is  a  roomy  and  well-ordered  building,  and 
cannot  fail  to  attract  passengers  between  Kew  and 
Richmond. 

Behind  the  seed  shop  there  are  about  one  and  a-half 
acres  of  land,  which  contain  the  glass  houses,  and  a 
selection  of  the  various  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
Roses,  etc.,  that  are  in  constant  demand  for  the 
supplying  of  orders.  These  latter  literally  roll  in  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  for  planting  is  all  agog  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  season  has  so  far 
proved  an  almost  phenomenally  busy  one.  The  long 
and  severe  drought  of  last  summer  and  the  early  part 
of  the  autumn  has  proved  disastrous  to  many  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs,  and  thus  the  demand  is  brisk  and 
prices  correspondingly  good.  Moreover,  the  quality 
of  the  stuff  sent  out  by  Mr.  Russell  is  very  high, 
thanks  to  the  thorough  cultivation  given,  and  the 
care  and  pains  bestowed  on  everything  taken  up. 

The  Glass  Houses. — No  pretence  is  made  at 
keeping  up  a  large  glass  department.  There  is  a 
number  of  houses,  it  is  true,  but  these  are  chiefly 
required  for  propagating  the  huge  stocks  of  the 
various  subjects  taken  up. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  quantities  of  the 
more  saleable  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants.  One 
house  in  particular  contains  a  lot  of  very  fine 
samples,  in  48's  and  32’s,  of  Boronia  megastigma, 
B.  heterophylla,  and  the  comparatively  rare  but 
beautiful  B.  elata.  Of  such  succulents  as  Agave 
americana,  Yucca  aloeifolia  variegata,  and  Y. 
gloriosa  variegata  there  is  a  large  stock  of  plants  of 
all  sizes. 

That  very  handsome  Dracaena  Russelli  is  worthy 
of  a  special  mention,  for,  as  a  table  plant,  it  is  one  of 


the  very  best  of  the  narrow  leaved  Dracaenas.  Tht 
colour  of  the  leaves  is  dull  purple  crimson,  and  the 
plants  carry  their  foliage  right  down  to  the  base  of  the 
stem.  The  plants  remain  for  a  long  time  in  condi¬ 
tion,  as  we  could  easily  see  from  the  six  or  eight 
grand  specimens  on  view.  One  quality,  particularly, 
of  this  Dracaena  is  worthy  of  note,  and  that  is 
its  hardiness,  for  it  will  stand  from  6°  to  8°  of  frost 
with  impunity. 

Tree  Ivies  have  long  been  a  specialty  with  Mr. 
Russell,  and  he  has  worked  up  what  is  undeniably 
one  of  the  best  collections  in  existence.  Amongst 
the  seventeen  varieties  which  he  has  in  the  tree 
form  are  to  be  seen  plants  of  all  sizes  and  ages  from 
a  couple  of  patriarchal  specimens  of  Hedera  Helix 
arborea  variegata  which  have  clean  stems  some  4  ft. 
in  height,  surmounted  by  spherical  heads  of.  foliage 
a  couple  of  feet  through,  to  neat  little  samples  well 
under  1  ft.  in  height,  and  eminently  suitable  for  the 
filling  of  ornamental  vases,  window  boxes,  etc. 
The  variety,  Jubilee,  which  was  sent  out  in  the  1887 
Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty  is  probably  the  best  of  the 
white  and  green  foliaged  sorts  and  we  saw  a  big 
batch  of  it,  which  Mr.  W.  Russell  assured  us  would 
all  be  gone  in  a  month  or  two.  H.  H.  a.  russelliana 
is  a  remarkably  handsome  sample  of  the  small¬ 
leaved  varieties  of  columnar  habit.  The  leaves  are 
deep  green,  and  somewhat  adpressed  to  the  stem. 
It  is  most  closely  favoured  by  H.  H.  a.  conglomerata, 
from  which  it  originated,  but  the  two  are  quite 
distinct.  H.  H.  a.  minima  makes  up  the  third  of 
this  charming  trio,  its  small  green  leaves  with  their 
conspicuous  white  veins  being  very  ornamental. 

Amongst  golden  variegated  varieties  H.  H.  a.  aurea 
stands  out  prominently,  but  when  seen  in  its  true 
character  there  is  very  little  green  about  the  foliage, 
for  it  is  chiefly  bright  yellow, and  thus  we  have  a  plant 
which  for  showiness  and  distinctness  is  quite  unique. 
The  noble-leaved  H.  H.  a.  dentata  is  too  well  known 
to  need  further  description,  for  it  is  the  best  of  the 
large-leaved  Ivies,  and  it  is  equally  as  handsome  in 
the  tree  form  as  when  adorning  bower  and  wall.  H. 
H.  a.  palmata  in  the  climbing  state  has  distinctly 
palmate  leaves,  but  in  the  tree  form  the  leaves  are 
are  nearly  or  quite  entire,  and  ovate  in  shape. 

H.  H.  a.  fructa  lutea  represents  a  section  in  whuff* 
the  chief  point  of  attraction  is  the  clusters  of 
berries.  This  variety  berries  more  freely  than  any 
other  and  the  varietal  name  lutea  well  describes  the 
colour  of  the  large  fruits. 

Shrubs  for  Forcing.— In  this  department  Mr. 
Russell  does  a  very  big  trade,  and  we  were  delighted 
with  the  samples  shown  us  of  the  various  shrubs  which 
are  in  favour  in  this  country  for  flowering  in  heat 
under  glass.  Staphylea  colchica  is  an  old  favourite 
that  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  bush  form.  As  a 
standard,  with  a  clean  stem  of  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
it  is  equally  as  great  a  success  as  it  is  in  the  bush 
form.  Wistaria  sinensis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
often  grown  in  pots  under  glass,  but  when  properly 
looked  after  it  does  very  well  in  this  way,  although 
the  flowers  are  not,  perhaps,  so  bright  as  those  of 
their  relatives  outside,  but  this  is  only  to  be  expected. 
We  saw  a  stock  of  standard  Wistarias  that,  thickly 
set  as  they  were  with  bloom  buds,  gave  promise  of 
great  things  presently  in  the  way  of  flower.  W. 
multijuga,  with  its  remarkably  long  and  narrow 
racemes  of  bloom,  is  also  stocked,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  going  so  well  as  A.  sinensis.  Standard 
Lilacs  are  another  noteworthy  feature  that  is  as  yet 
somewhat  of  a  novelty,  the  bush  form  being  generally 
favoured. 

Azaleas. — It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  a 
garden  in  which  some  of  the  handsome  Azalea  mollis 
are  not  forced  to  supply  flower  in  winter.  At  the 
Richmond  nursery  there  is  great  store  of  dwarf, 
thickly-budded  plants  that  look  all  that  they  should 
br  In  addition  to  these  Mr.  Russell  has  obtained 
a  stock  of  the  best  of  the  hybrids  raised  between  A. 
mollis  and  A.  sinensis,  including  those  grand  forms, 
Davisii  and  Anthony  Koster.  The  hybrid  Azaleas 
are  a  great  improvement  upon  the  plants  of  the  pure 
A.  mollis  type  in  that  they  hold  their  flowers  over  a 
much  longer  period,  two  or  three  weeks  being  quite 
a  usual  time. 

Climbing  Roses  are  a  big  line,  many  thousands 
being  turned  out  annually.  The  ubiquitous  Crimson 
Rambler  of  course  heads  the  list,  followed  by 
Marechal  Niel,  Carmine  Pillar,  and  William  Allen 
Richardson. 

Miscellaneous  Shrubs. — Of  course  the  very 
.  limited  area  of  the  Richmond  Nursery  does  not 
permit  of  more  than  a  temporary  lodging  for  some  of 
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the  innumerable  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  continu¬ 
ally  going  out,  but  an  idea  of  the  grand  quality 
supplied  by  the  firm  to  customers  may  be  easily 
gathered  from  the  examples  on  view.  Euonymuses 
are  especially  strong,  also  such  Ligustrums  as  L. 
japonicum,  L  J.  tricolor,  L.  macrophylla,  L.  Quhowi, 
L.  ovalifolium,  and  Olearia  Hastii.  The  Rhododen¬ 
drons  sent  up  from  the  nursery  at  Milford  are,  both 
small  and  large,  as  thickly  set  with  buds  as 
Rhododendrons  can  well  be,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Andromedas,  Kalmias,  etc.,  most  unmistakably 
demonstrate  the  suitability  of  Milford  soil  for  this 
class  of  plants. 

The  special  features  of  Mr.  Russell's  other  nur¬ 
series  at  Richmond  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
commenting  upon  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

—  ■!» 

COVENT  GARDEN  PHRASEOLOGY. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  botanical  or  scientific 
names  of  flowers  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the  average 
old-time  gardener ;  and  he  has  been  made  the  butt  of 
many  jokes  in  consequence  of  his  failure  to  do  justice 
to  this  difficult  and  delicate  subject. 

The  youngerman, having  greater  educational  advan¬ 
tages,  is  apt  to  be  proud  of  his  skill,  and  more  ready  to 
display  his  knowledge  and  volubility  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  arises.  The  market  man,  however,  has  a  very 
slight  regard  for  proper  names,  and  adopts  a 
nomenclature  peculiarly  his  own.  Take  a  stroll 
through  Covent  Garden  Market  early  on  any  market 
morniDg  and  any  stickler  for  correct  names  will 
receive  something  of  a  shock. 

You  may  hear  a  gentleman  of  the  ‘‘barrer’' 
persuasion  ask  a  seller  what  he  wants  for  that 
"Jenny.”  First  thoughts  may  suggest  it  is  a 
moke  he  wants,  but,  no,  it  is  Creeping  Jenny. 
(Lysimachia  Nummularia).  How  much  for  that 
"  Not,”  or  them  '■  Walls  ”  has  reference  to  Forget-me- 
not  and  Wallflowers.  "  Jacks  ”  are  known  as  a  very 
vigorous  looking  Carnation  root  palmed  off  on  the 
unwary  as  Cloves,  and  bitter  disappointment  awaits 
the  cultivator.  In  the  sprmg  and  early  summer  the 
demand  for  "Glories”  and  “Marechals”  and 
"  Generals  ”  would  satisfy  the  most  patriotic  French¬ 
man. 

Wander  into  the  French  market,  and  here,  where 
many  foreign  consignments  are  sold  by  auction, 
friction  sometimes  arises  between  two  of  the 
fraternity,  and  if  the  arguments  are  not  put  forth  in 
polite,  they  are  in  forcible,  language,  embellished  with 
many  sanguinary  adjectives. 

After  listening  to  such  a  wordy  storm  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  had  their  talents  been  directed  into 
proper  channels,  what  lecturers  they  would  have 
made  and  with  what  ease  could  they  have  uttered 
the  many- syllabled  crack-jaw  words  to  be  found  in  a 
botanical  text-book. 

Rigid  economy  is  employed,  two  syllables  must 
suffice,  more  often  one,  to  denote  a  particular 
object.  If  I  were  to  ask  a  stallholder  whether  he  had 
any  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations  he  would, 
if  given  to  profanity,  recommend  me  to  go  to  very 
warm  regions  for  them.  If  I  asked  for  "  Mals  "  I 
should  be  quickly  supplied.  “  Cars  ”  signify  Carna¬ 
tions  of  the  tree  or  common  varieties,  11  Gyp  ”  is  a 
not  unpleasant  sound  and  does  duty  for  Gypsophila, 
either  the  annual  or  perennial  species.  "  Paper 
Whites”  and  "Romans  "  are  suggestive  enough, 
likewise  "Valleys,”  now  in  abundance  all  the  year 
round.  'Mums  are  abundantly  represented  by 
political  names  suggestive  of  olden  times.  "Lincolns,” 
"Cannings,  ”  ‘‘Selbornes,”are  in  great  demand.  These 
are  a  few  specimens  of  Covent  Garden  nomenclature 
I  have  gathered  during  casual  visits  to  that  busy, 
bewildering,  and  withal  instructive,  market. — A  .P. 


ROAD  AND  PATH  MAKING. 

( Concluded  from  p.  268.) 

If  there  are  any  large  trees  (especially  Elms)  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  drain,  socket  pipes  with  cement  joints 
should  be  used,  to  prevent  the  tree  roots  from  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  drains  in  search  of  moisture.  It  is 
also  very  essential  to  see  that  no  cement  is  left  inside 
the  pipe.  When  making  the  joint  a  small  hoe  or 
mop  should  be  used  to  wipe  out  each  pipe  after  it  is 
laid.  Inattention  to  these  details  often  necessitates 
tearing  up  the  drains  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
when  it  is  found  that  in  putting  the  pipes  into  the 
socket,  the  soft  cement  left  inside  has  formed  a  hard 
ring.  A  few  leaves  or  any  other  little  obstruction  is 
enough  in  such  cases  to  soon  block  up  the  drain,  and 


cause  no  end  of  trouble  and  annoyance,  which  could 
easily  have  been  prevented  by  attention  to  trifles 
such  as  these. 

If  the  soil,  taken  out  of  the  trench  for  the  drain, 
has  been  well  rammed  in  again,  there  should  be  very 
little  left  over.  If  it  is  allowed  to  be  put  in  loosely 
it  will  subside  in  a  few  months,  and  leave  a  hole 
along  the  centre  of  the  path. 

After  the  drain  is  in  we  can  proceed  to  get  out  the 
soil  from  the  path,  the  width,  of  course,  being  pegged 
out  first,  with  stout  pegs.  Nine  inches  of  soil  should 
be  taken  from  the  sides  and  7  in.  from  the  centre, 
gradually  sloping  off  the  bottom  to  the  9  in.  at  the 
sides,  for  a  path  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  wide,  allowing  2  in.  for 
the  crown  of  the  path.  This  would  give  9  in.  of 
road  material  all  over  the  surface,  6  in.  of  which 
should  be  hard  core.  Broken  brickbats  are  generally 
used  for  this  purpose  ;  but  burnt  ballast,  clinkers, 
or  other  hard  substances  can  be  used.  In  any  case, 
it  should  be  broken  up  and  some  finer  ballast  or 
cinders  spread  over  the  rough  pieces,  so  as  to  fill  up 
the  crevices.  Then  roll  it  over  several  times  till  it 
gets  a  fairly  even  surface.  The  object  of  doing  this  is 
to  save  the  gravel  which  is  afterwards  added,  from 
being  wasted  in  the  crevices  of  the  hard  core  ;  but 
never  put  on  any  gravel  until  the  hard  core  has  been 
rolled.  I  have  seen  paths  spoilt  in  that  way.  Three 
inches  of  gravel,  properly  put  down,  is  often  more 
serviceable  than  double  the  quantity  among  loose 
hard  core. 

Sometimes  it  is  advisable  in  narrow  walks  to  give 
1  in.  in  4  ft.,  instead  of  1  in.  in  5  ft.,  as  a  slope  from 
the  centre  of  the  path  to  the  sides ;  but  avoid 
making  it  too  rounded  in  appearance,  as  that  makes 
a  path  look  narrower  Jhan  it  really  is  ;  whereas,  the 
object  should  be  to  make  a  path  appear  wider  in  the 
perspective  than'is  actually  the  case,  as  the  wider 
the  paths  are,  the  bolder  it  makes  a  place  look.  It 
is  far  more  economical  to  make  a  path  well  in  the 
first  instance,  than  it  is  to  do  it  indifferently,  and 
then  to  be  continually  mending  and  patching  after¬ 
wards.  A  well  made  path  will  not  require  repairs 
for  years ;  but  a  badly  made  one  is  continually 
needing  attention,  and  then  is  unsatisfactory. 

In  public  places,  where  the  wear  and  tear  is  great, 
repairs  are  more  frequent  and  expensive  than  in 
private  places.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  a  good  binding  gravel,  and  sub¬ 
stitutes  have  to  be  found.  Of  course,  an  ordinary 
crushed  stone  cannot  be  expected  to  bind  together 
like  gravel  from  Croydon,  Hanwell,  Ivor,  and 
numerous  other  places  from  which  splendid  gravel 
is  to  be  obtained  ;  but  rough,  bad  paths  are  often 
found  where  the  very  best  gravel  has  been  used. 
The  fault  has  been  in  the  laying  of  it,  and  not 
enough  use  made  of  the  roller  to  consolidate  it. 
The  proper  way  is  to  put  it  down  in  sections,  well 
treadiDg  and  rolling  each  section  as  you  go  along, 
taking  care  to  keep  all  the  large  stones  at  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  get  a  smooth,  even  surface  on  the 
top.  Instead  of  an  iron  rake,  use  the  back  of  a 
wooden  one,  with  which  to  regulate  the  gravel,  as 
this  gives  more  of  a  glazed  surface  and  keeps  the 
stones  under  much  better  than  the  iron  rake  would 
do.  The  finer  and  smoother  the  surface  is,  the  more 
comfortable  the  path  will  be. 

A  rough  stony  surface  can  be  very  much  improved 
by  dusting  it  over  with  some  marly  sand,  such  as  is 
often  found  between  the  layers  of  sand  and  gravel. 
If  put  on  early  in  the  season  and  well  rolled  it  binds 
the  loose  stones  together,  and  makes  a  firm  walk.  A 
more  difficult  sort  of  gravel  to  deal  with  is  the  one 
that  has  too  much  marl  or  clay  in  it,  and  which  in 
wet  weather  gets  converted  into  mud.  The  best 
way  to  remedy  that  is  to  give  it  a  dressing  of  granite 
chippings,  or  shingles  from  washed  sand.  This  also 
should  be  put  on  in  wet  weather,  and  well  rolled  in. 
A  small  quantity  will  go  a  long  way  in  both  cases. 
A  simple  remedy  like  the  above,  and  a  frequent  use 
of  the  roller  would  convert  many  a  rough  path  into  a 
smooth,  comfortable  one. 

The  very  best  gravel  paths  can  easily  be  spoilt  by 
bad  treatment,  such  as  turning  it  late  in  the  season, 
or  that  which  is  almost  as  bad,  the  constant  break¬ 
ing  of  the  surface  by  hoeing,  which  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take.  Weeds  can  be  kept  under  much  more 
effectively  by  any  of  the  numerous  weed-killers, 
which  are  cheaper  and  better  than  tearing  up  the 
walks  with  a  hoe.  Of  course,  all  strong  chemicals, 
of  which  weed  killers  are  made,  must  be  used  with 
care.  For  instance,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  touch 
the  edges  of  turf,  box,  &c.  When  using  weed-killers 
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it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  few  pieces  of  thin 
boards  to  lay  along  the  edges,  moving  them  forwards 
as  the  work  proceeds. 

The  system  of  dressing  gravel  walks  with  crushed 
cockleshells  is  a  very  commendable  one,  but  this 
material  must  not  be  put  on  thickly,  or  it  will  soon 
get  converted  into  mud.  Therefore,  it  is  best  to  give 
a  thin  dressing  of  it,  and  add  more  if  necessary.  It 
used  to  be  rather  expensive,  but  it  can  be  bought 
now  as  cheaply  as  gravel,  say  at  9s.  6d.  per  yard. 

In  many  town  gardens  and  public  places  where 
the  traffic  is  heavy  and  continuous,  tar  paving  and 
aspbalte  are  used,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
always  clean.  It  is  certainly  very  useful  for  small 
places,  or  on  slopes  where  gravel  would  be  rough,  as 
the  water  would  wash  all  the  finer  parts  away,  leav¬ 
ing  the  stones  loose.  In  such  places  tar  paving  is  a 
good  thing  to  use,  but  it  has  too  much  of  a  town 
appearance.  For  a  park  or  large  garden  gravel 
paths  are  certainly  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than 
tar  paved  ones,  which  are  much  more  expensive 
than  gravel ;  but,  where  the  traffic  is  too  heavy  for 
gravel,  tar  paving  is  the  next  best  thing,  and  much 
more  durable.  In  putting  it  down  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  firm  edging  to  work  to.  Where  there  is  no 
kerb  or  wall  to  keep  it  firm  a  J  in.  to  1  in.  wooden 
batten  is  used,  to  prevent  decay.  This  should  be 
coated  with  tar  or  creasote  ;  but  before  attempting  to 
put  down  tar  paving  the  ground  must  be  prepared 
the  same  as  for  a  gravel  path.  The  tar  paving  is 
now  supplied  ready  mixed,  and  should.be  put  down  in 
the  following  proportions  : — 3  in.  of  coarse  bottoming 
to  1  in.  of  fine  topping.  The  former  is  made  of  stones 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  This  should  be  rolled 
and  levelled  before  adding  the  fine  toppings  (which 
is  fine  sifted  stone  prepared  for  the  surface).  Before 
rolling  the  toppings  dust  a  little  spar  over  it ;  then 
give  a  thoroughly  good  rolling  with  a  heavy  stone 
roller.  If  this  cannot  be  procured,  use  a  heavy  iron 
one.  The  roller  should  be  wetted  occasionally,  to 
prevent  the  tar  adhering  to  it,  but  it  is  very 
essential  that  the  whole  of  it  be  well  rolled  together, 
so  as  to  consolidate  it. 

So  far  we  have  only  treated  on  gravel  and  tar 
paving,  but  in  many  places  other  paths  have  to  be 
resorted  to,  especially  where  gravel  is  expensive. 
Therefore,  it  would  not  be  used  in  the  frame  ground, 
yards,  and  various  back  places,  which  often  have  to 
be  dressed  with  clinkers  and  ashes  from  the  stoke¬ 
holes.  This,  of  course,  would  only  be  used  for 
economy,  as  the  appearance  and  colour  is  very 
inferior  compared  with  gravel,  but  let  the  materials 
be  ever  so  inferior,  they  should  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage,  as  the  smoother  a  road  or  path  is  kept  the 
less  probability  of  the  grass  edges  being  damaged  by 
people  walking  on  them. 

Only  those  in  charge  of  public  parks  or  gardens 
know  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  public  off  the  grass 
edges.  The  best  remedy  to  prevent  this  is  to  keep 
the  roads  and  paths  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  condi¬ 
tion  ;  then  there  will  be  less  temptation  for  people  to 
walk  on  the  sides.  It  is  only  human  nature  to  be  as 
comfortable  as  we  can.  If  the  public  finds  the' 
paths  rough  and  uncomfortable  to  walk  on,  people 
naturally  go  on  to  the  grass,  and  no  amount  of 
"  notices  ”  will  prevent  them.  If  the  paths  are  in  a 
rough  condition,  the  residents  in  towns  are  so  used 
to  walk  upon  smooth  pavements  that  they  soon 
resent  rough  paths  in  parks  and  gardens  ;  therefore, 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  them  in  an  efficient 
condition.  To  do  this  the  following  points  should 
be  remembered : — Make  the  road  or  path  well  to 
start  with  ;  never  disturb  the  surface,  except  when 
repairs  are  needed ;  roll  on  every  opportunity, 
especially  after  rain  ;  and  water  as  often  as  possible 
in  hot  weather. — W.  B.  Gingell. 


CLEFT-GRAFTING  OF  ROSES  IN 
WINTER. 

On  November  1st  of  each  year  Rose  growers  supply 
us  with  lists  of  their  new  Roses.  The  cost  price  of 
these  novelties  is  rather  great,  and  specialists  who 
buy  them  are  eager  to  multiply  them  in  conserva¬ 
tories  by  special  methods.  As  for  the  amateur  who 
has  neither  conservatory  nor  special  materials,  and 
who  is  attracted  by  the  real  merit  of  a  Rose  or  its 
grandiloquent  name  purchases  a  novelty,  he  has  no 
means  of  multiplying  it  except  by  budding  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer,  a  system  which  has  many  incon¬ 
veniences  in  this  particular  case.  In  fact,  if  a  bud¬ 
ding-graft  is  made,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  shield-graft  is 
made  to  develop  immediately,  the  Roses  are  delicate 
and  soon  die ;  the  dormant  shield-graft  produces  ex- 
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cellent  plants,  but  which  only  flower  a  year  after 
grafting,  the  bud  remaining  in  the  latent  state  all  the 
winter ;  thus  a  Rose  received  in  November,  1898, 
would  be  budded  about  July,  1899,  and  only 
flower  in  1900. 

The  Cleft-graft  on  the  Sweet-brier  root  collar, 
which  we  recommend,  enables  the  amateur  to 
multiply  novelties  as  soon  as  received  ;  the  plants 
are  excellent  as  regards  hardiness,  and  no  special 
material  is  needed.  This  is  no  new  discovery,  for 
our  great-grandfather  employed  it  in  1795.  when  he 
was  gardener  to  Admiral  Bougainville.  This  graft, 
much  employed  in  some  horticultural  centres,  is  quite 
unknown  in  others ;  it  is  made  from  October  to 
February,  but  that  made  in  autumn  always  gives 
much  the  better  results. 

Take  some  young  Sweet-brier  seedlings  about  the 
size  of  a  pencil  with  a  very  straight  collar  ;  cleave  this 
collar  lengthwise  on  J  of  its  diameter  and  introduce 
a  scion,  with  two  buds,  of  the  variety  to  be  multi¬ 
plied.  Great  care  must  be  given  to  make  the  inner 
sides  of  the  bark  (that  of  root  and  scion)  coincide 
perfectly  ;  bind  with  coarse  sack  thread  and  coat  the 
joinings  with  grafting  wax.  The  wood  of  the  scions 
must  be  well  lignified  and  not  shrivelled  by  dryness. 
When  finished  place  the  grafts  under  a  garden  bell- 
glass,  in  damp  sand,  an  inch  or  two  apart,  only  the 
last  bud  being  outside  the  sand,  which  must  not  be 
too  damp,  but  sufficiently  so  to  dispense  with  water¬ 
ing  the  grafts  under  the  bellglass  before  the  first 
spring. 

During  frost  dead  leaves  are  placed  around  the 
bellglass,  and  a  straw  mat  on  the  top.  As  much 
light  as  possible  is  given,  but  much  sunshine  avoided  ; 
a  little  air  is  only  given  when  the  grafts  are  well 
joined,  that  is,  in  March  or  April,  for  November 
grafts.  The  young  Rose  trees  are  then  gradually 
accustomed  to  the  air,  so  that  during  the  beginning  of 
May,  in  the  Paris  climate,  the  bellglass  may  be 
removed  entirely. 

The  roots  of  the  R.  polyantha  type  (read  R.  multi¬ 
flora,  Thunberg,  1781),  can  also  be  employed.  This 
interesting  Asiatic  species  gives  excellent  results.  It 
grows  very  easily  and  emits  roots  with  wonderful 
readiness,  which  can  be  cut  into  pieces  of  3  in.  or 
4  in.  in  length,  and  a  cleft  graft  made  on  each. — 
Agriculture  Moderne,  October  30th,  1898. 


SOME  INTERESTING  PLANTS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  13th  inst.,  the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow  gave 
the  fifth  and  last  of  his  series  of  lectures  for  the 
year  on  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  plants 
exhibited.  The  audience,  although  not  so  large  as 
usual,  was  fully  as  appreciative. 

Bigeneric  hybrids  formed  the  Professor's  first 
theme.  We  boasted,  he  said,  that  in  classifying  our 
plants  we  followed  the  natural  system,  and  yet,  now 
and  again,  certain  events  would  show  how  arbitrary 
were  some  of  the  distinctions  made  by  botanists. 
Darwin,  in  discussing  the  origin  of  species  and  the 
formation  of  new  ones,  had  shown  that  new  species 
were  probably  often  formed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
links  or  forms  connecting  two  varieties.  A  species 
was  only  to  be  recognised  by  its  possession  of  certain 
characters  which  were  believed  to  be  constant. 
Taking  Laelia  and  Cattleya  as  instances  of  groups  of 
plants  that  had  been  placed  in  different  genera,  he 
said  that  in  the  Genera  Plantarum  about  balf-a-dozen 
other  genera  separated  them.  In  Cattleya  there 
were  four  pollen  masses,  in  Laelia,  eight,  and  there 
were  three  other  genera  connecting  these  two,  in 
which  the  dwarfing  of  four  pollen  masses  might  be 
seen  in  as  many  stages.  The  lecturer  was  of  opinion 
that  these  five  genera  ought  not  to  be  separated,  as 
their  members  would  all  inter-cross  with  the  greatest 
ease.  Excepting  the  Laelia  group  the  number  of 
bigeneric  hybrids  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
the  hand. 

Speaking  of  that  handsome  class  of  plants,  the 
hybrid  Javan  Rhododendrons,  he  said  that  they  had 
originated  from  five  or  six  species  introduced  by  Mr. 
Veitch,  Senior,  of  Exeter,  from  Java  and  Sumatra, 
These  species  had  been  since  crossed  and  re-crossed 
many  times,  so  that  in  the  beautiful  modern  forms 
five  or  six  species  were  embedded. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri  was  next  passed  under  re¬ 
view.  In  the  case  of  the  common  garden  Asparagus 
the  bunch  of  needle-like  processes  borne  on  minute 
scales  had  puzzled  botanists  to  decide  whether  they 


were  leaves  or  branches.  In  Asparagus  Sprengeri, 
however,  they  were  at  once  seen  to  be  leaves. 

Turning  to  the  consideration  of  the  winter-flowering 
Begonias  Winter  Cheer  and  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  the 
reverend  gentleman  spoke  of  the  peculiarity  of  the 
latter  variety  in  that  it  had  up  to  the  present  pro¬ 
duced  only  male  flowers.  One  of  the  plants  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  May  that  day  was  carrying  two  or 
three  female  flowers  for  the  first  time  on  record.  The 
popular  tuberous  Begonias  had  been  brought  into 
existence  during  the  last  thirty-five  years, having  been 
all  obtained  by  the  inter-crossing  of  three  species  in¬ 
troduced  from  the  Southern  Pacific  regions.  A  few 
years  ago  Professor  Balfour  explored  the  Island  of 
Socotra,  and  found  there  a  new  Begonia,  which  had 
been  named  B.  socotrana.  By  crossing  this  species 
and  some  of  the  tuberous  rooted  varieties  some  fine 
winter-flowering  forms,  of  which  Winter  Cheer  was 
one,  had  been  obtained. 

Dracaena  sanderiana  and  D.  godseffiana  were 
employed  by  the  lecturer  to  illustrate  the  dissimi¬ 
larity  of  the  plants  placed  by  botanists  in  the  same 
genus.  The  close  resemblance  of  A.  godseffiana  to 
Aucuba  japonica  was  remarked.  The  peculiar  de¬ 
vice  in  Aristolochia  whereby  the  cross-fertilisation 
of  the  flowers  was  insured  by  a  ring  of  spine-like 
hairs  pointing  downwards  in  the  tube  was  next  com¬ 
mented  upon,  a  flower  of  A.  gigas  ornithocephala 
being  shown,  and  its  structure  explained. 

Oxalis  crenata  gave  rise  to  a  detailed  description 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  genus,  particularly 
O.  ceraua.  This  species,  said  the  lecturer,  was  sent 
to  Malta  by  Father  Jacinto  in  the  year  1806,  and 
was  by  him  planted  in  the  botanic  gardens  in  the 
island.  Although  the  plant,  being  dimorphic,  did 
not  set  its  seed  naturally  at  Malta,  it  multiplied 
itself  very  rapidly  by  means  of  tubers.  So  freely 
and  persistently  did  the  plant  form  these  tubers  that 
it  would  develop  them  after  it  had  been  pulled  up 
and  laid  to  wither  in  the  sun.  From  Malta  it  had 
been  taken  to  the  Orange  gardens  at  Cairo,  and  it 
had  spread  as  rapidly  in  Egypt  as  in  Malta,  so  that 
at  the  present  time  it  was  very  abundant  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  last  subject  to  be  considered  was  the  Cardoon, 
which  the  lecturer  remarked  was  not  so  much  grown 
in  this  country  as  it  was  on  the  Continent.  It  was 
practically  the  same,  however,  as  the  Globe  Arti¬ 
choke,  which  had  been  cultivated  from  very  ancient 
times  for  the  sake  of  its  globular,  succulent  heads. 
When  Pliny  said,  in  abusing  the  luxurious  tastes  of 
the  rich  Romans  of  his  day  that  "  not  even  the 
Thistles  were  allowed  to  the  slaves  to  eat,”  he  was 
alluding  to  the  Globe  Artichoke,  which  was  not 
unlike  a  Thistle  in  appearance. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  brought  the 
meeting  to  a  close. 

RHUBARB  FORCING. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  means  are  taken  to 
blanch  Rhubarb  during  the  winter  months.  Often 
this  old  practice  is  followed  persistently  where  it 
might  be  avoided.  Where  there  are  no  glasshouses 
or  warm  outhouses  manure  and  other  fermenting 
material  have  to  be  used,  but  the  quality  of  the 
Rhubarb  is  all  the  same,  watery,  and  deficient  in 
flavour.  The  early  Rhubarb  sent  to  market  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  trade  is  of  much  ex¬ 
cellence,  being  crisp  and  solid.  Those  who  have 
space  inside  vineries  or  heated  pits  to  spare  have 
little  trouble  in  raising  good  stalks.  In  an  extensive 
market  establishment  where  we  were  employed  in 
our  early  gardening  days,  they  carted  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  roots  from  the  grounds,  and  packed  them 
under  the  stages  of  plant  houses.  The  drip  from 
the  plants  was  all  the  moisture  the  roots  received, 
and  capital  stuff  was  sent  in  loads  to  market  from 
early  in  December  till  outdoor  produce  was  ready. 
We  know  a  market  man  who  grows  many  acres  for 
market  purposes,  and  the  roots  are  packed  closely 
in  what  was  once  a  cattle  house.  It  is  heated,  and 
when  the  stalks  are  large  enough  they  get  supplies 
of  fresh  air,  which  renders  them  crisp,  and  the 
attractive  crimson  colour  induces  purchasers  to  give 
the  highest  price.  This  friend  (who  grows  fruit  and 
plants  extensively  under  glass)  finds  Rhubarb  most 
profitable,  and  failure  is  never  thought  of.  A  good 
hit  was  made  by  a  farmer  in  Rhubarb  forcing  many 
years  ago.  His  extensive  cattle  sheds  were  cleared 
of  the  whole  stock  by  rinderpest,  but  not  to  lose  all 
the  use  of  his  buildings  he  purchased  from  market 
gardeners  large  quantities  of  roots  of  Rhubarb, 


packed  his  buildings  full,  and,  I  think,  used  warm 
manure  to  start  growth.  The  speculation  was  a 
profitable  one.  In  provincial  towns  early  Rhubarb 
is  purchased  readily  for  retailing  from  shops.  Even 
in  villages  one  may  see  fine  stalks  in  shop  windows. 
For  first  supply  we  prefer  Prince  Albert,  then  follows 
Victoria. — An  Old  Grower. 

- 

AUSTRALIAN  PASTURE  GRASSES. 

The  marvellous  abundance  of  beef  and  mutton  in 
Australia  is  largely  due  not  only  to  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  area  devoted  to  pastoral  purposes,  but 
also  to  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the  native  grasses,  of 
which,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  there  are  198 
species  and  thirty-three  well-defined  varieties  in¬ 
digenous  to  New  South  Wales.  Out  of  this  number 
are  sixteen  species  which,  when  old,  are  somewhat 
dreaded  by  pastoralists  in  the  interior  districts,  on 
account  of  their  long  seed  awns,  or  sharp-pointed 
seeds  or  leaves.  Most  of  these  undesirable  grasses 
are  really  good  pasture  plants  whilst  young,  and  it  is 
only  at  the  season  of  ripening  their  seeds  that  they 
become  troublesome  to  sheep. 

Among  the  more  valuable  of  the  native  grasses  is 
the  "  bent  grass,”  a  slender,  tufted  grass,  growing 
from  six  inches  to  one  and  a-half  feet  high,  which, 
together  with  two  other  species  of  the  same  genus, 
forms  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  herbage  in 
some  pastures  on  the  high  tablelands,  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  colony.  During 
the  summer  months  these  grasses  yield  a  fair  amount 
of  rich  herbage,  which  sheep  eat  with  avidity.  The 
•'  blue  grass  ”  is  generally  found  growing,  from  one 
to  two  feet  high,  in  the  coastal  districts  and  in  the 
colder  parts  of  the  colony.  It  grows  on  various 
soils,  but  it  appears  to  succeed  best  and  yield  more 
herbage  on  those  of  a  moderately  strong  loamy 
nature.  In  sheltered  situations  it  makes  consider¬ 
able  growth  during  the  winter  months  ;  therefore,  it 
is  doubly  valuable  to  the  grazier. 

Kangaroo  grass  and  Mitchell  grass  also  enjoy  a 
good  repute  for  their  fattening  qualities.  The  seeds 
of  the  latter  at  one  time  constituted  an  important 
food  of  the  aborigines.  Oat  grass  is  found  on  the 
southern  mountains,  where  it  forms  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  alpine  herbage.  It  generally 
attains  a  height  of  from  four  to  five  feet.  The  Wal¬ 
laby  grass  is  common  throughout  the  colony.  The 
Love  grass,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties, 
grows  from  one  to  four  feet  in  height,  both  on  good 
and  on  poor  soils.  When  growing  on  good  land 
these  grasses  yield  a  great  amount  of  rich,  succulent 
herbage,  of  which  all  herbivora  are  remarkably  fond, 
and  fatten  on.  The  seeds  usually  ripen  during  the 
summer  months. 

Twelve  other  species  of  the  grass  are  found  in  the 
pastures  in  varying  proportions  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  colony.  Stockmen  call  certain  of  them  “  never 
fail,"  on  account  of  their  drought-enduring  qualities. 
Many  will  withstand  a  phenomenal  amount  of  dry 
weather,  and  most  are  excellent  pasture  grasses. 
The  Australian  Millet  is  found  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  colony,  from  the  coastal  districts  to  the  far 
interior,  and  in  some  places  is  very  plentiful.  In 
moist  places,  and  by  the  side  of  watercourses,  this 
grass  grows  four  feet  high,  but  on  the  plains  it  rarely 
exceeds  a  couple  of  feet  in  height.  In  all  its  varied 
forms- it  yields  a  valuable  herbage.  At  one  time  the 
aborigines  used  to  collect  the  seeds  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties,  grind  them  between  stones,  make  the  meal  into 
cakes,  and  use  them  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  yellow  flowered  Panic-grass,  growing  from 
one  to  three  feet  in  height,  is  generally  found  on  the 
western  plains.  On  good  soils  it  gives  a  great 
quantity  of  rich,  succulent  herbage,  and  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  fattening  grasses  in  the  interior.  It 
produces  an  enormous  amount  of  seed  ;  in  fact,  the 
panicles  are  often  so  full  and  heavy  with  grain  that 
they  are  weighed  down  to  the  ground.  Twenty-eight 
other  species  of  the  grass  are  found  in  the  colony, 
and  they  form  a  large  percentage  of  the  herbage  in  the 
pastures  in  the  coastal  districts,  on  the  high  table¬ 
lands,  and  in  the  interior.  The  Sugar  grass  is  most 
common  in  the  interior  districts,  and,  when  in  flower, 
is  easily  recognised  amongst  other  grasses  by  its 
rich,  brown,  silky  spikes.  It  is  generally  found 
growing' on  the  richest  of  soils,  and  often  on  deep 
alluvial  flats  bordering  rivers  and  creeks.  During 
the  summer  months,  in  an  ordinary  season,  it 
produces  a  great  bulk  of  rich,  succulent,  sweet 
herbage,  much  relished  by  all  herbivora.  It  attains 
a  height  of  about  four  feet. 
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The  wild  Sorghum  is  found  principally  in  the 
coastal  districts,  and  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  colony, 
where  it  attains  sometimes  a  height  of  five  feet.  In 
the  New  England  district  it  is,  when  in  flower,  quite 
a  feature  in  the  pastures,  and  is  regarded  as  a  valu¬ 
able  grass.  Horses  are  said  to  eat  the  seeds  with 
avidity,  and  to  thrive  on  them.  In  the  colder  por¬ 
tions  of  the  colony  it  is  a  summer  grass,  but  elsewhere 
it  grows  all  the  year  round.  These  are  a  few  only  of 
the  native  grasses  of  New  South  Wales,  but  their 
abundance  explains  the  general  excellence  of  the 
beef  and  mutton  raised  in  the  colony,  the  use  of  oil 
cake  and  other  artificial  food,  so  common  in  Europe, 
being  infrequent  in  Australia,  where,  during  the 
winter  months,  there  is  plenty  of  forage  in  the  shape 
of  hay  made  from  the  younger  grasses.  Imported 
grass  seeds  are  employed  in  renovating  old  pastures, 
but  the  native  grasses  are  always  plentiful  when  the 
land  is  not  systematically  over  stocked. — John 
Plummer. 

- - 

PEAR  TREES  AND  GALL  MITES. 

Many  gardeners  are  only  two  painfully  well  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  troublesome  mite  that  causes 
blistering  on  the  leaves  of  Pear  trees.  This  is  the 
work  of  Phytoptus  Pyri,  which  takes  up  its  quarters 
in  the  winter  buds,  and  penetrates  into  the  interior 
of  the  young  leaves.  When  the  latter  expand 
they  soon  show  pale  blisters,  that  gradually  become 
discoloured,  and  then  brown,  ultimately  falling  out, 
leaving  holes. 

Last  spring  M.  M’Laren,  Esq.,  Fernielee,  Murtle, 
had  a  number  of  Pear  trees  that  were  very  much 
infested  with  this  gall  mite,  and  resolved  trying  some 
experiments  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  pest.  Taking  pot 
trees  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersy  and  Olivier  deSerres, 
the  former  having  scarcely  a  sound  leaf  and  the 
latter  being  very  badly  infested,  he  removed  all 
the  leaves  and  burnt  them.  For  some  time  after  this 
the  trees  were  very  sparingly  watered,  only  sufficient 
being  given  to  prevent  the  soil  from  getting  dust-dry. 
Before  long  the  lateral  buds  of  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  began  to  sprout  again,  and  the  tree  soon  after 
was  in  full  foliage.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  young 
leaves  were  slightly  blistered,  and  were  promptly  des¬ 
troyed. 

Olivier  de  Serres  did  not  fully  break  out  into  leaf 
again,  a  large  proportion  of  the  buds  remaining 
dormant,  but  plump.  At  present  both  trees  are  bare 
of  foliage ;  but  the  shoots  and  buds  remain  plump 
and  apparently  quite  sound.  For  the  time  being  the 
remedy  appears  to  have  been  effective,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  case  of  Louise  Bonne ;  but  the  owner 
intends  to  watch  the  behaviour  of  the  trees  in  spring, 
when  the  young  leaves  expand  at  their  accustomed 
time.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  most  of  the 
mites  in  the  winter  buds  will  be  destroyed  if  the 
leaves  containing  them  are  removed  and  burnt  as 
soon  as  they  expand.  The  trees  should  be  kept  apart 
from  those  not  so  treated. 


MELBOURNE  BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 

(Concluded,  from  p.  689. ) 

Elsewhere  I  came  upon  Acacia  baileyana,  F.  M. 
Bailey’s  Acacia  or  Cootamundra  Wattle  (fine  speci¬ 
men)  ;  Acacia  elata,  Tall  or  Wellington  Acacia ; 
Acacia  farnesiana,  Sponge  tree  ;  and  Acacia  horrida, 
Karro  Thorn. 

So  many  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  in  flower 
attracted  attention  that  only  a  few  can  be  named. 
The  following  were  in  full  bloom : — Azalea  Due  de 
Nassau  ;  Tritonia  elegans  ;  Magnolia  obovata,  Purple 
Tulip  tree  ;  Magnolia  Lenne ;  Cytisus  albus,  White 
Broom;  Mesembryanthemum  glaucum,  tea-green- 
leaved  Morning  Flower  ;  Prunus  Persica,  coloured 
double  flowered  Peach  tree ;  Phlox  subulata. 
Nelson’s  Phlox,  two  beautiful  bloom  spikes ;  Spar- 
mannia  africana,  double  flowered  African  Hemp 
bush  ;  Podalyriacalyptrata.Styrax-leaved  Podalyria  ; 
Livistonia  australis,  Australian  Cabbage  Palm ; 
Yucca  treculiana,  French  Dagger-leaf. 

I  noted  the  following  at  random  : — Eucalyptus 
punctata,  Leather  Jacket ;  Eucalyptus  Saligna,  Blue 
or  Flooded  Gum  ;  Eucalyptus  botryoides,  Bastard 
Mahogany  or  Victorian  Mahogany  tree;  Eucalyptus 
rostrata,  Victorian  Red  Gum  ;  Eucalyptus  calophylla, 
many  flowered  Red  Gum ;  Eucalyptus  ficifolia, 
Crimson-flowered  Gum  (W.  Australia). 

A  large  bed  in  the  lawn  is  occupied  solely  by  the 


Coprosma  baueriana  variegata,  variegated-leaved 
Taupata. 

Border  on  the  lawn  in  full  bloom  ; — Lantana  sel- 
lowiana,  Sellow’s  Lantana;  Strelitzia  reginae, 
Queen’s  birds  or  Tongue  flower  in  full  bloom  ;  and 
Diosma  alba,  African  Sweet  Bush.  A  whole  border 
in  full  bloom  scents  the  whole  lawn.  Ficus 
macrophylla  desfontana,  Moreton  Bay  Fig  or 
Queensland  Caoutchouc  tree ;  Cordyline  australis 
(Hooker)  Syn.  C.  Forsteri  (F.  V.  Mueller)  Forster’s 
Palm-Lily ;  Strobilanthes  anisopbyllus,  unequal¬ 
leaved  Strobilanthes  ;  Ulmus  campestris,  common 
English  Elm  ;  Sterculia  acerifolia,  Flame  tree;  Calo- 
dendrum  capense,  Cape  Wild  Chestnut ;  Pittosporum 
undulatum,  .Victorian  Laurel ;  Corynocarpus  laevi¬ 
gata,  New  Zealand  Laurel  or  Church  tree  ;  Agonis 
flexuosa,  Willow  Myrtle  (W.  Australia) ;  Melaleuca 
styphelioides,  Meadow-green  or  Prickly-leaved  Sea 
tree ;  Rhus  viminalis,  twiggy  Sumach ;  Fraxinus 
Ornus,  Manna  or  Flowering  Ash  ;  Prunus  cerasifera, 
purple  Myrobolan  Plum  ;  Thuyopsis  dolobrata  varie¬ 
gata,  variegated  hatchet-leaved  Arbor  Vitae,  good 
specimen  ;  Solanum  Warscewiczii,  large  Nightshade 
tree;  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  Carob  tree  or  St.  John's 
bread  ;  Wigandia  urens,  stinging  Wigandia  ;  Cupres- 
sus  macrocarpa  aurea.  Citron  Cypress,  good  speci¬ 
men  ;  Pnyllanthus  Ferdinandi  (Mueller)  Syn. 
Bradera  australis  (Gaertner),  the  Rivulet  tree ; 
PistaciaLentiscus,  common  or  ScianMastic  tree;  Salix 
phyllicifolia,  Syn.  Salix  Laurina,  Phyllica  or  Tea 
leaved  Willow,  Rock  or  Laurel  Willow ;  Salix  alba 
(fine  large  tree),  Bat  Willow;  Heptapleurum  longi- 
folium,  Syn.  Sciadophyllum  lucidum,  long-leaved 
Heptapleurum;  Quillaja  Saponaria,  Chilian  Soap- 
bark  tree  ;  Populus  alba,  white  Poplar ;  Ilexcorunta, 
Horned  Holly  ;  Ulmus  campestris,  var.  Jersey  Elm  ; 
Ulmus  montana.  Greater  Mountain  Elm ;  Ulmus 
monumentalis,  upright  Elm  ;  Taxodium  distichum, 
Virginian  Swamp  or  Deciduous  Cyprus;  Morus 
indica,  Indian  or  Amo  Mulberry  ;  Acerrubrum,  Red 
Maple ;  Arundo  Donax  variegata,  varigated  Danubian 
Red  or  Bamboo  Reed  ;  Piptuous  Argentens,  Queens¬ 
land  grass-cloth  plant ;  Acokanthera  spectabilis, 
showy  Acokanthera  or  Winter  Sweet ;  Zizyphus 
mucronata,  pointed-leaved  Jujube  tree ;  Ficus  lucida, 
shining-leaved  Fig-tree  ;  Encephalartos  Altensteiniii 
Altenstein’s  Caffer  Bread;  Melaleuca  linariifolia, 
Linaria-leaved  Tea  tree ;  Photinia  serrulata,  Chinese 
Hawthorn ;  Celtis  occidentalis,  North  American 
Nettle-tree ;  Trema  aspera,  rough-leaved  Australian 
Hoop  ash  ;  Celtis  australis,  European  Nettle-tree  or 
Tyrolese  Whipstick  tree ;  Arbutus  serratifolia,  Saw- 
edge  Strawberry  Tree ;  Arbutus  andrachnoides, 
Andrachne-like  Strawberry  Tree ;  Panax  elegans, 
slender  UmbrellaTree  ;  Arbutus  canariensis,  Canary 
Island  Strawberry  Tree ;  Hakea  eriantha,  Woolly- 
flowered  Hakea;  Melaleuca  elliptica,  oval-leaved 
Tea  tree ;  Bhrachylaena ;  Rhus  undulata,  Wave¬ 
leaved  Sumach ;  Dais  cotinefolia,  African  Button- 
flower  ;  Fagus  sylvatica,  common  European  Beech  ; 
Fraxinus  excelsior,  common  European  Ash  (the 
barbed  wire  referred  to  above  drew  my  attention  to 
this);  Owenea  venosa,  Queensland  Sour  Plum; 
Platanus  orientalis.  Oriental  Plane  tree ;  Macadamia 
youngiana  ;  Sterculia  rupestris,  Queensland  Bottle- 
tree  ;  Laportea  gigas,  great  Nettle  tree  ;  Xanthorrhaea 
arborea,  Mountain  Grass  tree,  good  specimen ; 
Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  variegated  Dagger-leaf ; 
and  Euonymus  japonicus,  golden  oval-leaved  Japan 
Spindle  tree  (the  foliage  at  a  distance  looks  brilliant, 
exactly  like  the  yellow  broom  in  full  bloom). 

Students  of  botany  are  afforded  every  opportunity 
for  study.  A  properly-arranged  system,  or  classifi¬ 
cation  of  plants,  arranged  according  to  Bentham  & 
Hooker’s  Genera  Plantarum,  is  open  to  them,  and  the 
public,  from  2  to  4  p.m.  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
The  museum  of  economic  botany  is  open  for  the  same 
hours.  I  noticed  a  most  interesting  border  labelled 
"  Australian  vegetation  ”  but  had  only  time  to  glance 
at  it. 

Another  interesting  border  was  the  natural  order 
"  Proteaceae  ” ;  also  borders  of  Solanaceae  and 
Ericaceae. 

Hours  are  useless  for  the  proper  inspection  of  this 
fine  open  air  collection.  There  is  plenty  of  useful 
employment  for  weeks.  I  left  myself  only  a  moment 
to  glance  at  the  proscenium.  In  the  distance  could 
be  seen  the  dome  of  the  exhibition  buildings,  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,  the  fire  brigade  tower,  and 
Scot’s  Church  steeple,  and  in  the  hollow  beyond  the 
river,  trains  going  and  coming  helped  to  make  up  as 
pretty  a  picture  as  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing. — Hamish  W.  Russell,  Oct.  8th,  1898. 


MELON  NOTES. 

The  question  of  Melon  flavour  is  often  raised.  The 
best  sorts  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them  are  topics 
frequently  under  discussion  by  the  gardening  fra¬ 
ternity.  I  fear  we  have  not  made  much  progress 
(by  tbe  new  additions  so  strongly  lauded  for  some 
years  past)  in  our  varieties,  which  are  popular  for  a 
few  seasons  only,  and  then  disappear  altogether,  or 
get  crossed  with  others,  which  render  them  valueless. 
It  is  singular  that  we  often  find  Melons  at  exhibi¬ 
tions  with  little  scent  to  recommend  them,  and 
appearance  otherwise  than  attractive,  stand  well  as 
to  flavour.  I  cut  my  last  fruit  this  season  at  the 
end  of  November,  and  found  the  Old  Beechwood  of 
fine  quality,  and  La  Favourite  of  the  highest  excel¬ 
lence.  The  latter  had  no  scent  at  all,  but  a  firm 
rind  and  great  depth  of  flesh.  A  number  of  friends 
have  for  many  years  retained  this  green-fleshed 
variety  as  a  standard  fruit.  We  have  had  it  all  that 
one  could  desire  for  fifteen  seasons  past,  aDd  would 
rather  part  with  any  one  than  this  favourite.  The 
favourite  scarlet  sort  is  Blenheim  Orange.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  valued  by  us  more  than  any 
other  variety  of  that  colour.  Much  harm  is  done  to 
the  flavour  of  Melons  by  the  use  of  liquid  manure, 
served  too  copiously,  while  the  fruit  is  swelling.  As  a 
manure  we  prefer  bone  meal,  mixed  with  a  little 
soot,  in  preference  to  rank  stimulants  from  the 
farmyard.  Thomson’s  Vine  and  Plant  manure  is  often 
turned  to  good  account  by  mixing  a  little  with  strong 
loam.  If  the  soil  is  rendered  sour  by  gross  manure 
the  flavour  of  Melons  becomes  nauseous,  even  when 
the  scent  may  be  pronounced,  and  the  colour  of  the 
fruit  well  developed.  Gross  feeding  invariably  in¬ 
creases  size,  but  too  often  such  Melons  are  not  deep 
in  flesh,  and  are  light  in  proportion  to  their  bulk. — 
M.  T.,  Canon,  N.B. 
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ZONAL  PELARGONIUM  THE  KHALIFA. 

As  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  have  given  us  a  zonal 
Pelargonium  The  Sirdar,  it  is  only  in  the  fitness  of 
things  that  his  erstwhile  opponent,  The  Khalifa, 
should  be  placed  alongside  him,  The  Khalifa  him¬ 
self  is  dark  enough  in  skin,  and  probably  in  morals, 
but  his  floral  namesake  is  a  bright  salmon-apricot 
with  a  large  and  prominent  white  eye.  Both  truss 
and  individual  pip  are  large,  and  exhibit  a  great 
improvement  upon  existing  varieties.  The  Khalifa 
is  one  of  the  Messrs.  Cannell's  new  varieties  for  1899. 


LETTUCE  WHITE  CHAVIGNY. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  so  many  good  summer 
Cabbage  Lettuces,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  say  which 
is  the  best.  After  a  lesson  like  the  past  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  must  be  a  remarkable  kind  to  out¬ 
distance  the  kind  above  named.  During  the  last 
thirty-five  years  I  have  seen  and  grown  a  goodly 
number  of  kinds.  Many  of  them  are  still  standing 
sorts ;  but  if  you  want  a  good,  quick,  summer  Cab¬ 
bage  Lettuce  give  this  a  trial.  Another  thing  is  that 
it  finds  favour  with  greengrocers.  During  last 
summer  I  saw  a  patch  sown  at  the  end  of  June,  and 
planted  out  on  good  soil  on  a  south  border.  These 
grew  away  rapidly,  being  well  supplied  with  food 
and  moisture.  In  the  autumn  (end  of  September) 
these  were  sent  to  market  and  madegood 
prices.  In  speaking  of  returns  from  land,  when 
it  is  seen  these  were  planted  8  in.  apart  each  way 
and  the  price  they  made,  it  is  astonishing  the  large 
returns  from  the  land  in  so  short  a  time. — J.  C., 
Chard. 


RHODODENDRON  IN  BLOOM. 

On  the  south  and  west  coasts  of  Britain  it  is  quite 
usual,  especially  in  mild  winters,  to  see  or  hear  that 
Rhododendrons  are  flowering  about  Christmas  and 
onwards.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  however,  and 
probably  seldom  occurs  that  Rhododendrons  should 
flower  in  December  so  far  inland  as  Middlesex.  This 
has  actually  occurred  at  Worton  Hall,  Isleworth, 
from  whence  Mr.  A.  Pentney  brought  some  trusses  of 
a  hardy  hybrid  Rhododendron  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Ealing  Gardeners'  Society  on  the  13th  inst.  The 
earliness  of  the  variety  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Himalayan  Rhododendron  arboreum, 
which  had  evidently  been  one  of  the  parents,  either 
as  the  result  of  a  primary  or  a  secondary  cross, 
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judging  by  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  the  rusty 
character  of  the  under  surface,  as  well  as  by  the 
short  and  bell-shaped  formation  of  the  flowers.  The 
half  open  buds  are  of  a  deep  rose,  fading  to  pink 
when  fully  expanded,  and  finally  white  tinted  with 
blush,  the  changes  being  comparable  to  those  of 
Apple  blossom.  The  base  of  the  upper  segments  of 
the  flower  are  also  finely  mottled  with  red. 


CRANBERRY  JAM. 

To  make  Cranberry  jam  the  Cranberries  should 
should  be  gathered  on  a  dry  day.  To  6  lbs.  of  the 
fruit  add  6  lbs.  of  Dutch  crushed  sugar,  and  to  this 
quantity  of  fruit,  one  pint  of  water  with  another  pound 
of  sugar  may  be  added.  Put  the  pint  of  water  and  the 
7  lbs,  of  sugar  in  a  jelly  pan,  and  let  it  boil  for  ten  min¬ 
utes.  Then  put  in  the  Cranberries,  and  after  it  has 
come  to  the  boil  allow  it  to  simmer  for  fifteen 
minutes.  By  this  time  the  jam  should  be  made,  but 
in  order  to  make  sure  a  little  should  be  placed  out  to 
cool,  to  see  if  it  will  set.  Before  removing  tbe  pot 
from  the  fire  remove  all  the  scum,  which  would 
otherwise  taint  and  spoil  the  preserve. 


RHODODENDRONS  AT  OAKLANDS. 

A  box  of  Rhododendrons,  hybrids  from  R.  arboreum 
and  R.  ponticum,  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  F. 
G.  Brewer,  gardener  to  Graham  Fish,  Esq.,  Oak- 
lands,  St.  Albans.  This  is  very  early  even  for 
Rhododendrons  of  this  class,  which  are  naturally 
among  the  earliest  to  bloom  in  the  open  air  that  we 
have.  The  flowers  in  question  were  exceedingly 
handsome,  deep  rose  in  colour,  fading  to  blush-pink 
in  the  tube,  the  two  lower  segments  being  dotted 
with  spots  of  brown.  The  umbels  were  large,  dense, 
and  must  present  an  exceedingly  fine  picture  upon 
the  bushes  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Judging  from 
the  samples  sent  the  plants  must  be  in  vigorous 
health,  and  have  evidently  been  well  looked  after  by 
Mr.  Brewer. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  MRS.  C.  BOWN. 
Australian  Chrysanthemums  have  had  a  grand 
season  in  this  country  in  1898,  and  have  won  honours 
all  round.  The  Japanese  variety  Mrs.  C.  Bown 
has  not  been  heard  much  of,  but  comes  in  at  the 
finish.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Wells,  of  Earls- 
wood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey,  on  December  13th, 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  where  it  was  much  admired.  Mrs. 
C.  Bown  is  the  best  late  white  Chrysanthemum  in 
existence,  judging  from  its  behaviour  this  year,  for 
not  only  are  the  flowers  good  in  themselves  but  the 
plants  are  tough,  wiry,  and  exceedingly  floriferous, 
as  many  as  thirty  good  blooms  having  been  cut  from 
a  plant  growing  in  a  24-sized  pot.  If  Mrs.  C.  Bown 
fills  up  the  measure  of  its  promise  it  will  prove  in¬ 
valuable  for  cutting  from  at  Christmas. 


PASSIFLORA  EDULIS. 

This  native  of  the  West  Indies  we  generally  find 
under  cultivation  in  this  country,  either  in  a  stove  or 
intermediate  house ;  and  when  placed  under  these 
conditions  there  are  comparatively  few  instances 
where  it  fruits  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  From 
what  I  have  recently  seen,  it  would  appear  that  the 
back  wall  of  a  Peach  house  is  par  excellence  the  place 
for  it.  Not  only  do  the  five  or  six  plants  look  the 
picture  of  health  and  vigour,  but  what  is  more  they 
fruit  most  abundantly.  The  younger  members  of 
the  family  devour  them  most  greedily. —  W.  B.  G. 

SEEDLINGS  FROM  ASPARAGUS  SPRENGERI. 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  has 
succeeded  in  raising  a  batch  of  seedlings  from  the 
handsome  trailing  Asparagus  Sprengeri.  The  plant 
certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
December  13th  was  one  of  this  batch,  and  seeing 
that  it  has  obtained  certificate  honours  so  early  in 
its  career  it  augurs  well  for  the  others.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  diversity  apparent  among  the  progeny, 
and  the  undertaking  has  so  far  proved  very 
successful. 

S1BTHORPIA  EUROPAEA. 

This  in  its  normal,  green  state  will  ever  be  a  most 
interesting  object  to  lovers  of  rare  and  beautiful 
alpine  plants.  At  the  same  time  its  silver  variegated, 
and  golden-leaved  forms,  having  the  additional 
charm  of  coloured  foliage,  will  find  more  admirers. 
They  are  simply  beautiful  little  gems,  well  deserving 
of  the  little  extra  care  and  attention  which  they 
require.  The  silver  variegated  form  may  well  be 


compared  to  a  miniature  variegated  Pelargonium, 
producing  a  dense  carpet  of  white  foliage.  A 
Lilliputian  Madame  Sallery  Pelargonium  will  convey 
a  correct  idea  of  the  plant  to  those  unacquainted 
with  it.  The  foliage  of  this  is  margined  with  white. 
The  golden  one  has  the  entire  leaf  coloured  yellow, 
about  the  same  shade  as  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather. 
About  London  the  safest  place  for  them  is  under  a 
bell  or  hand  glass.  Those  in  quest  of  charming 
little  plants  should  secure  these  two  beautiful  forms. 
— W.B.G. 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUM  THE  SIRDAR. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  of  Swanley,  have 
added  their  quota  of  compliment  to  the  Hero  of 
Omdurman  by  bestowing  the  name  Sirdar  upon  one 
of  their  grand,  new,  single,  zonal  Pelargoniums. 
This  floral  Sirdar  carries  a  huge  truss  of  bloom,  the 
pips  being  of  immense  size.  The  colour  is  a  rich 
crimson-scarlet,  very  bright,  and  a  most  effective 
colour  in  the  gloom  of  a  winter’s  day.  For 
winter  flowering  the  variety  should  prove  of  the 
greatest  value.  The  habit  and  constitution  are  all 
that  can  be  desired. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SUNSET. 

Good,  yellow,  late-flowering  Japanese  Chrysanth¬ 
emums  are  few,  and  therefore  there  is  abundant 
room  for  Sunset,  which  fulfils  all  these  conditions. 
The  flowers  are  of  good  size,  with  long,  rather  droop¬ 
ing  florets,  and  the  colour  is  a  rich  bronzy-yellow. 
Mr.  W.  Wells,  of  Earlswood,  has  shown  it  several 
times  in  capital  form,  and  it  came  up  to  the  last 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  fresh 
as  could  be  desired. 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Frank  Roy. 

Canadian  Horticulture  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Frank  Roy,  who  died  in  the  General 
Hospital,  Montreal,  on  October  31st. 

Frank  Roy  was  born  at  Houston,  in  Renfrewshire, 
in  1841,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  to  gardening 
at  Barochan, one  of  the  finest  eslates  in  Renfrewshire. 
He  subsequently  acquired  experience  at  Milliken 
House,  at  Corsall,  and  Gordon  Castle.  He  then 
went  as  head  gardener  to  Sir  Wm.  MacKenzie,  Bart., 
Coul,  Ross-shire.  He  was  also  for  a  time  in  some 
of  the  best  nurseries  in  Scotland,  and  served  for 
a  period  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Edinburgh. 

Emigrating  to  Canada  in  i86g  he  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  Montreal  Floral  Nurseries,  and  later 
on  he  spent  some  years  with  the  late  Mr.  Alfred 
Brown,  Bel-Air,  Dorval.  Then  he  became  manager 
for  Mr.  William  Evans  at  his  nurseries  at  Broad- 
lands,  and  from  that  he  went  in  1890  as  superinten¬ 
dent  of  Mount  Royal  Cemetery.  Mr.  Roy's  great 
intellectual  abilities,  his  faculty  of  keen  observation, 
and  the  interest  he  displayed  in  everything  he  took 
up,  made  him  one  of  the  best  known  horticulturists 
in  Canada.  Speaking  of  him,  Mr.  Wm.  Ewing,  of 
Messrs.  Ewing  &  Co.,  Seed  Merchants,  of  Montreal, 
says,  11  I  know  of  no  one  gardener  whom  the  old 
country  has  sent  us  who  has  left  his  mark  on 
Canadian  Horticulture  like  Frank  Roy,  or  exemplified 
the  motto  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
•  Practice  with  Science,’  better  than  he  did.  Send 
us  many  more  of  the  same  stamp.”  This  is  indeed 
high  praise,  and  from  a  responsible  source. 

As  a  landscape  gardener  Mr.  Roy  had  few  to 
equal  him.  The  grounds  of  the  Forest  Stream  Club, 
at  Dorval,  which  were  laid  out  by  him,  are  to-day  a 
tribute  to  his  taste  and  skill.  At  horticultural  ex¬ 
hibitions  he  was  a  leading  personality,  and  the 
Montreal  Horticultural  Society  especially  has  cause 
to  hold  his  memory  sacred  for  the  many  services  he 
has  rendered.  The  "Juvenile  Section”  of  this 
society,  which  was  started  with  the  object  of  im¬ 
buing  the  youth  of  the  city  with  a  love  for  flowers 
and  plants,  and  of  giving  them  hints  on  their  culti¬ 
vation,  was  Mr.  Roy’s  own  idea,  and  he  it  was  who 
by  work  and  money  aid  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
inaugurating  a  scheme  that  has  since  met  with  a 
measure  of  success,  full,  pressed  down,  and  running 
over. 

Mr.  Roy  was  a  Fellow  of  our  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  aod  did  much  towards  persuading  other 
horticulturists  to  join. 

Owing  to  his  natural  modesty  Mr.  Roy  did  not 
trouble  the  photographer  much.  He  had  bad  no 
photograph  taken  lor  many  years  before  his  death. 
A  copy  of  this  photograph  appeared  in  the  Canadian 
Horticultural  Magazine  for  November. 


QUSSCiOOS  AOD  AO$SJ6K$. 

*,•  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see • 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Black  Thorn  as  a  Hedge— IF.  T. :  If  suckers  of 
the  Black  Thorn  are  dug  up  and  planted  at  once 
where  the  hedge  is  intended  to  be  we  are  afraid  that 
numbers  of  them  would  die  in  the  event  of  a  dry 
summer  next  year.  Suckers  dug  up  for  the  first 
time  would  not  always  be  well  rooted,  so  that  a 
better  plan  would  be  to  plant  them  in  nursery  lines 
for  a  year  or  so  to  develop  a  good  root  system.  The 
ground  where  the  hedge  is  to  be  should  be  deeply 
dug,  or  even  trenched  if  necessary,  to  give  the 
Thorns  a  good  start.  You  must  remember  also  that 
the  Black  Thorn  is  liable  to  throw  up  suckers  year 
after  year,  and  thereby  cause  some  amount  of  extra 
work  in  keeping  it  tidy  and  within  proper  bounds. 
As  to  the  appearance  of  such  a  hedge  you  would 
have  to  be  guided  by  its  proximity  to  well-kept 
grounds  or  otherwise.  The  White  Thorns  now  in 
nursery  lines  would  be  more  certain  to  give  good 
results  from  the  beginning,  because  they  are  better 
rooted.  Good  hedges  might  ultimately  result  from 
either  species  if  you  give  them  the  regular  attention 
which  hedges  should  receive.  The  Black  Thorn 
suckers  you  mention  would  be  cheaper  to  begin 
with,  but  if  the  hedge  has  to  be  patched  afterwards 
it  might  ultimately  be  the  dearer. 

Raising  and  Fruiting  Maize—  G.  Warder-.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  Sow  the  seeds  in  pots, 
pans,  or  boxes  about  the  beginning  of  March,  and 
pot  the  seedlings  off  singly  after  they  have  made  two 
or  three  leaves.  If  placed  in  heat  they  germinate 
quickly  and  grow  away  rapidly.  As  soon  as  they 
have  become  established  in  small  60-size  pots,  into 
which  they  should  be  potted  singly,  you  had  better 
remove  them  to  a  greenhouse  or  pit  with  a  similar 
temperature, and  stand  them  near  the  glass, where  they 
will  come  away  slowly  and  make  sturdy  plants. 
Before  they  become  too  much  root-bound  in  these 
small  pots,  you  should  give  them  a  shift  into  a  size 
larger,  and  repeat  it  as  often  as  may  be  required  till 
the  plants  can  be  transferred  to  a  sunny,  sheltered 
border  or  even  an  open  situation  in  the  garden,  say 
about  the  end  of  May,  when  the  bedding  plants  are 
being  put  out.  Here  they  will  grow  away  strongly  ; 
and  if  you  have  secured  an  early  kind  suitable  for 
open  air  culture  in  this  country  the  cobs  should  be 
ready  for  use  some  time  in  July,  or  the  beginning  of 
August. 

Planting  Native  Heaths.— T.  Wilson :  Remove 
about  half  of  the  natural  soil  and  replace  it  with  peat 
similar  to  that  in  which  Heaths  and  Azaleas  are 
grown.  It  need  not  be  of  the  same  high  quality, that  is, 
as  regards  fibre,  but  it  must  not  be  of  that  material 
known  as  peat  bog.  Trench  up  the  subsoil,  then  fill 
in  the  bed  or  beds  with  the  peat,  which  may  then  be 
dug  so  as  to  incorporate  it  with  the  soil.  If  trodden 
firm  you  may  commence  planting  at  once.  There 
are  several  colour  varieties  of  Erica  tetralix  and  E. 
cinerea,  which  are  well  worth  growing.  The 
varieties  of  the  purple  Heather  (Calluna  vulgaris) 
are  much  more  numerous  and  several  of  them  are 
very  beautiful.  They  differ  chiefly  in  the  colour  of 
the  flowers,  in  habit  and  general  contour.  The 
taller  ones  are  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful, 
including  Calluna  vulgaris  Drummondi  and  C.  v. 
Alportii,  the  latter  having  long,  red  spikes  of  bloom. 
There  is  also  a  golden  foliaged  one  that  is  usually 
admired  by  lovers  of  hardy  British  Heaths,  and  you 
might  get  it,  as  it  is  fine  during  the  period  just  after 
the  youDg  growths  are  made.  The  double  variety  is 
very  pretty. 

Fruit  to  Name.—  H.  H.  B.  :  Apple  Besspool. 

Names  of  Plants  —  T.  B. :  Thuya  gigantea—  R. 
G.  \  1,  Muehlenbeckia  platyclada  ;  2,  Boussingaultia 
baselloides ;  3,  Fatsia  japonica,  better  known  as 
Aralia  Sieboldii ;  4,  Coleonema  album  ;  5.  Boronia 
heteropbylla  ;  6,  Senecio  Kaempferi  maculatum— 
A.  C.  :  1,  Asplenium  flaccidum ;  2,  Nephrodium 

patens;  3,  Pteris  straminea;  4,  Cyrtomium  For- 
tunei ;  5,  Selaginellauncinata. —  W.  B. :  1,  Oncidium 
varicosuro  ;  2,  Oncidium  Forbesii ;  3>  Phalaenopsis 
Aphrodite  ;  4,  Catasetum  macrocarpum.—  A .  J.  B. : 
1,  Thymus  vulgaris ;  2,  Satureja  montana  ;  3,  Salvia 
officinalis.—  R.  H. :  1,  Kadsura  japonica  ;  2,  Came¬ 
llia  Sasanquha;  3,  Metrosideros  flonbunda;  4, 
Fittonia  argyroneura. — A.  R.:  1,  Abies  nobilis 

glauca  ;  2,  Abies  concolor. 

Communications  Received  — A.  E— Sophie— G. 
Barnes— T.  P.  O— R.  L— Jas.  G.  C— Menzies— 
Y.  F.  P— C.  L— M— P.  Garden.— Art— K. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West 
Norwood,  London,  S.E— Seed  Catalogue. 

Toogood  &  Sons,  Southampton. — Garden  Seeds. 
W.  J.  Godfrey,  The  Nurseries,  Exmouth,  Devon. 
—Descriptive  Catalogue  of  New  and  Select  Chrys¬ 
anthemums. 

Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge— Catalogue 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 
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THE  31st  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY 

200  PAGES.  150  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE,  Post  Free 

(By  Parcel  Post— it  is  so  large). 


EVERY  AMATEUR  SHOULD  POSSESS  4  COPY. 


CONTENTS  _ The  Best  Seeds  .and  Potatos  for 

- -  Garden  and  Farm ;  also  Descrip¬ 
tive  Lists  of  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums, 
Dahlia^,  Fuchsias,  Gladioli,  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Pansies,  Pelargoniums,  Phloxes,  Pinks,  Pyreth- 
rums,  Boses,  and  Yiolas,  with  full  Cultural  Directions 
for  each. 

LONDON,  S.E.—  “  Please  accept  my  best  thanks  for  your 
Catalogue.  It  is  a  most  useful  ana  beautiful  work,  giving 
more  information  suitable  to  amateurs  than  many  more 
expensive  works.”— C.  B. 

NORWICH.— “Your  Catalogue  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  has  been  an  invaluable  guide  and  help  to  me.”-  H.H. 

WOLLASTON.— “  I  received  your  Catalogue,  for  which 
please  accept  my  best  thanks.  It  is  a  splendid  book,  and 
contains  cultural  directions  which  are  a  great  help  to 
.  amateurs.”— J.  B. 

Apply  Early,  and  please  mention  this  paper. 

AN  ABRIDGED  EDITION  OF  OUR  CATALOGUE  CAN  BE  HAD 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


DOBBIE  &  CO., 

SEED  GROWERS  and  FLORISTS  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

ROTHESAY. 


H.  J.  JONES’S 
APOLOGY 

AND  EXPLANATION 

to  his  many  friends  and  customers  why  their 
Chrysanthemum  Cuttings  have  not  been  sent  quite 
so  quickly  as  usual. 

I  am  sorry  this  has  been  the  case,  but  I  know  my 
customers  will  forgive  me  when  they  know  it  is 
caused  by  the  great  increase  of  business  from  the 
widespread  knowledge  that  THE  RYECROFT 
RESTED  STOCK  HAS  NOT  BEEN  ATTACKED 
BY  RUST,  and  that  it  is  the  healthiest  and  best  in 
the  world  (don't  believe  me,  come  and  see  for  your¬ 
self)  ;  it  was  represented  this  season  on  nearly  every 
prize-winniDg  stand  all  over  the  United  Kingdom. 
Orders  have  poured  in  at  such  a  rate  that  my  usual 
Chrysanthemum  staff  could  not  cope  with  them, 
hence  the  slight  delay  in  delivery  ;  I  have  now  added 
to  my  Chrysanthemum  staff  and  can  despatch  orders 
within  four  days  of  receipt.  Any  of  my  customers 
who  do  not  receive  their  Cuttings  in  four  days  from 
despatch  of  order,  kindly  send  me  a  card. 

My  Chrysanthemum  Catalogue,  including  a  special 
article  on  Stopping  and  Timing,  nearly  600  varieties, 
post  free,  id. 

A  new  edition  of  my  Chrysanthemum  Guide  in 
preparation,  post  free,  7  stamps ;  is  2d.,  bound  in 
cloth. 

My  List  of  Novelties  is  also  in  preparation.  This 
contains  the  finest  varieties  that  have  been  offered 
for  years,  both  in  Seedlings  and  Sports  from  the 
best  varieties  in  commerce.  Don't  order  your  new 
varieties  until  you  see  this. 


RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM. 


ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Cypripedium  Spicerianum,  in  bud  ...  2/6  3/6  5/6 
,,  Charleswoi-thii,  in  bud  ...  2/-  3/-  5/- 

Cattleya  Labiaia,  in  sheath .  3/6  5/6  7/6 

Vanda  Coerulea.,  in  spike  .  gd.  per  leal. 

,,  Kimballiana,  in  spike  .  2/-  3/-  5/- 

,,  Amesiana,  in  spike  .  2/-  3/-  5/- 

Lilium,  Nepalense,and  Wa.llichia.num  1/6  2/6  3/6 

J.  W.  MOORE,  Ltd.  j  Importers,  Rawdon,  nr.  Leeds. 


NOVELTIES 

RAISED  AT 

WINDSOR  and  OSBORNE. 


It  is  Messrs.  CARTERS’  privilege  to 
offer  the  following  new  and  choice 
productions  to  the  notice  of  gardeners 
and  private  cultivators. 

BRITISH  QUEEN  MELON. 

Raised  and  named  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Supt.  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor.  Awarded  the  First- 
Class  Certificate  R.H.S.  Pronounced  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  be  not  only  the  very  best  white-flesh 
melon  ever  submitted,  but  the  richest  flavoured  of 
any  colour.  Awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Society  in  association  with  other  fruit 
exhibited  by  H.M.  The  Queen. 

In  sealed  packets,  price  2  6  and  3  6  each,  post  free. 

ROYAL  OSBORNE  CUCUMBER. 

A  valuable  cross  between  the  Rodiford  and  an  im¬ 
proved  type  of  Telegraph,  raised  and  named  by  Mr. 
Geokge  Nobbs,  Head  Gardener  to  H.M.  the  Queen 
at  Osborne.  In  our  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  best  all 
the  year  round  varieties  introduced  in  recent  years. 
In  sealed  packets,  price  2/6  &  3/6  each,  post  free. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  POST  FREE. 


CARTERS, 

Ube  Queen’s  Seebsmen. 

Only  Address — 

237,  238  &  97,  HICK  H0LB0RN,  LONDON. 


- * - * - ^ 


WARE’S 

SEEDS. 

TOTTENHAM  5s.  COLLECTION 

Of  Choice  Flower  Seeds, 

POST  FREE,  contains  : 


Aster,  Victoria,  choicest 
mixed. 

Briza.  Maxima. 
Dwarf  Nasturtium, 

2  kind?. 

Hardy  Annuals,  6 

kinds. 

Hardy  Perennials, 

6  kinds. 

Hordeum  jubatum. 


Mignonet te,  sweet 

scented. 

Pentstemon,  choicest 
mixed. 

Pyrethrum,  choicest 

mixed. 

Rhodanthe  macu- 
lata. 

Stock,  large  flowering. 

Sweet  Peas,  in  2 

colours. 

SMALLER  COLLECTIONS 
From  One  S hilling",  post  free. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

10s.  Gd.,  15s.,  21s.,  42s.,  63s. 

CATALOGUE  with  130  Illustrations,  contain¬ 
ing  also  full  descriptions  and  collections  of 

DAHLIAS,  BEGONIAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

FREE  UPON  APPLICATION. 


THOS.  S.  WARE 

(LTD.) 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Inspection  of  our  new  range  of  houses,  just 
completed,  is  cordially  invited  by 

HUGH,  LOW  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex. 


CUTHBERT’S  GARDEN  GUIDE 

And  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  for  1899 
Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application. 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT,  Seed  Merchants, 

SOUTHGATE,  N. 

ESTABLISHED  1787. 


FINEST  COLLECTION 

in  the  World.  We  make 
a  speciality  of  CALA- 
DIUMS.  Gold  Medals 
Manchester&  Leicester. 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.,  &c. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOHN  PEED  AND  SONS, 
-  West  Norwood,  London. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


Caladiums 


THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  in  the 

WORLD.— 12  acres  of  Roses.  100,000  grand  plants  to 
select  from.  '40  choice  Dwarf  Perpetuals  for  21s.  20  choice 

Standards  or  Half-Standards  for  21s.  Purchaser’s  selection, 
50  Dwarfs,  unnamed,  12s.  6d.  The  following  are  my  selection, 
carriage  free:  12  choice  Teas  and  Noisettes,  9s. ;  6  Marechal 
Niels,  5s. ;  12  choice  Climbing,  7s. ;  12  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
dwarfs,  7s. ;  6  lovely  Yellow  Roses,  5s. ;  6  Gloire  de  Dijons, 
4s.  6d. ;  6  beautiful  Fairy  Roses,  4s. ;  6  choice  Moss  Roses,  4s. ; 
6  old-fashioned  Roses,  4s. ;  6  crimson  Monthly  Roses,  3s.  6d. ; 
6  pink  Monthly  Roses  2S.  6d. ;  6  white  Monthly  Roses.  3s.  6d.; 
6  quick-growing  Climbing  Roses,  2s.  6d. ;  12  Sweet  Briers,  3s. 
All  for  Cash  with  Order.  Thousands  of  Testimonials.  Cata¬ 
logues  free. 

JAMES  WALTERS,  ROSE  GROWER,  EXETER. 


1  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


HI  attics 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER.  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  JAN.  7th ,  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  January  ioth.— Royal  Horticultural  Society! 
meeting  of  committees  at  12  noon. 


^rrol  Park,  Perthshire, — On  rising 
ground  near  a  great  bend  of  the  Tay, 
and  on  its  northern  banks,  stands  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Sir  William  Ogilvie  Dalgleish, 
Bart.,  Errol  Park,  Errol,  Perthshire. 
While  in  close  proximity  to  the  village, 
the  mansion  is  thickly  embowered  amidst 
its  own  ancestral  trees,  which  give  a  charm 
to  the  landscape  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Tay  scarcely  possess.  Evergreen  Oaks  and 
choice  Conifers  in  great  variety  stood  out  in 
fine  contrast  to  the  giant  trees  of  the  native 
Oak,  Elm,  Lime, Beech  and  other  deciduous 
kinds,  which  were  leafless  on  the  occasion 
of  our  visit  at  the  end  of  November  last. 
The  first  snowstorm  of  the  season  and  the 
heaviest  for  November  for  a  great  many 
years  had  just  given  place  to  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents  inter¬ 
mittently.  Something  like  3m.  of  snow 
covered  the  ground  for  half  a  day  independ¬ 
ently  of  drifting,  though  it  was  considerably 
deeper  further  inland.  Two  days  after  the 
fall  it  still  lay  white  on  the  higher  hills, 
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while  rain,  flooding  of  the  streams,  and  mud 
on  the  roads  were  the  only  remnants  of  the 
storm  at  Errol. 

Calling  upon  Mr.  James  Maxwell,  the 
gaidener,  we  were  soon  ushered  into  the 
glasshouses,  gay  with  autumn  and  winter 
flowers.  Marguerite  Carnations  of  Sutton’s 
strain,  sown  in  March,  had  commenced 
flowering  in  September  and  by  this  time 
were  in  full  bloom,  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
pleasing  colours, >such  as  rose,  pink,  flesh 
pure  white  and  other  shades.  During  the 
dull  winter  months  they  flag  a  little,  but 
will  blossom  out  again  with  the  brightening 
daj  s  of  spring.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  a 
bright  array  of  colours  will  bloom  till  the 
end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March. 
Cyclamens  sown  about  the  middle  of  July, 
1897,  are  now  flowering  in  48  and  32-size 
pots.  They  belong  to  thegiganteum  strain 
and  have  fine  foliage.  In  another  division 
of  the  same  range  of  glass  was  a  fine  lot  of 
two-year-old  plants  of  Malmaison  Carna¬ 
tions,  Princess  of  Wales  being  then  in 
flower.  Many  one-year-old  plants  in  48- 
size  pots  were  also  showing  their  flower 
buds.  Germania,  2  ft.  high,  Uriah  Pike 
and  Duchess  of  Fife  were  other  choice 
varieties  we  noted  in  the  collection. 
Storrie’s  winter-flowering  Carnations  were 
also  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves, 
the  colours  ranging  from  pure  white  through 
flesh,  pink,  rose,  red,  and  salmon,  some 
being  striped,  and  all  more  or  less  fringed 
like  a  Marguerite  strain.  A  batch  of 
Schizanthus  pinnatus,  sown  in  August  last, 
was  also  coming  into  bloom. 

The  main  range  of  glass  consists  of 
numerous  plant  and  fruit  houses,  standing 
parallel  to  one  another  and  running  north 
and  south.  All  are  connected  along  the 
northern  end  by  a  three-quarter  span  corri¬ 
dor,  thus  offering  facilities  for  attending  to 
them,  potting,  and  shifting  plants  without 
leaving  cover.  Something  like  580  pot- 
plants  of  Chrysanthemum  for  large  blooms 
were  grown  last  season,  and  many  of  them 
brightened  the  corridor  from  end  to  end 
during  autumn.  Lady  Ridgeway  produced 
the  largest  blooms,  but  many  others  were 
very  fine  at  the  end  of  November.  The 
climbers  on  the  back  wall  and  roof  are  a 
leading  feature  of  the  corridor  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  A  massive  plant 
of  Abutilon  Boule  deNeige,  15  ft.  wide  and 
10  ft.  high,  independently  of  the  branches 
taken  over  the  rafters,  was  flowering  freely. 
A  large  plant  of  Abutilon  rosaeflorum  bore 
red  flowers.  A  grand  plant  of  Mackaya 
bella  covered  100  sq.  ft.  of  wall  space. 
Other  climbers  that  succeed  well  are 
Srnilax,  Acacia  verticillata,  Plumbago 
.  capensis,  and  Solanum  venusturri,  the  latter 
covering  a  great  area  of  wall  space  and 
several  of  the  rafters,  and  very  floriferous 
even  at  that  late  period. 

The  Begonia  house,  a  span-roofed  struc¬ 
ture,  was  quite  gay  with  the  beautiful  B. 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  in  pots  of  various  sizes, 
and  forming  bushy,  floriferous  specimens. 
Sutton's  Giant  Primulas,  in  mixture,  were 
just  commencing  to  flower  in  48  and  32-size 
pots,  the  foliage  showing  great  vigour.  The 
fernery  was  well  stored  with  the  useful 
Maidenhair  Feins,  also  well  grown  plants 
of  Nephrolepis,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata, 
Polypodium  aureum,  Lomaria  gibba,  the 
beautiful  Anemia  rotundifolia,  Adiantum 
farleyense,  2^  ft.  in  diameter,  and  Asplenium 
viviparum,  the  latter  being  i2in.  to  i8in.  in 
diameter,  showing  that  the  conditions  had 
been  favourable  to  its  wellbeing.  Large 
Camellias  are  planted  in  the  central  bed  of 
the  high  conservatory,  Palms  and  Ferns 
being  distributed  amongst  them.  Single 
Chrysanthemums  in  bush  form  were  very 
gay  and  included  Rudbeckia,  white,  Dolly 
Varden,  rose,  Purity,  Mary  Anderson,  and 


Ewen  Cameron,  all  white.  Elsie,  Margot, 
and  other  decorative  varieties  were  also  in 
grand  form  and  floriferous.  Tacsonias  and 
Passiflora  Constance  Elliott  were  trained  up 
the  roof.  A  notable  feature  was  a  large,  old 
plant  of  Boussingaultia  baselloides,  having 
twisted  and  intertwined  stems,  and  covering 
much  of  the  roof  area  on  one  side  of  the 
span.  The  stems  bore  great  bunches  of 
tubers  resembling  bird’s  nests  in  the  fading 
light  of  a  cloudy  day. 

Ipomoea  Horsfalliae  laden  with  trusses  of 
flower  buds  was  preparing  to  expand  them 
on  the  roof  of  the  stove.  Other  climbers 
doing  well  in  the  same  house  were 
Passiflora  quadrangularis,  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  Aristolochia  elegans,  and  Allamanda 
Hendersoni.  A  large  bush  of  a  single  red 
variety  of  Abutilon  rosa  sinensis,  and  a 
double  salmon-coloured  variety  were  flower¬ 
ing  freely.  Crotons  of  a  useful  size  for 
decorative  purposes  were  staged  here  in 
quantity ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Adiantum  farleyense,  which  is  grown  in 
small  pots  for  service  in  the  mansion. 
Noticeable  also  were  Begonia  corallina,  and 
Bougainvillea  sanderiana.  Spring  flower¬ 
ing  Cattleyas  and  Brassia  verrucosa  were 
some  of  the  representatives  of  the  family 
staged  in  this  house. 

The  latest  vinery  is  planted  with  Alicante, 
Mrs.  Pince,  Lady  Downes,  Madresfield 
Court,  and  Gros  Colman  Grapes.  The 
latter  is  not  popular  here,  but  all  were 
carrying  large  bunches  and  noble  looking 
berries  when  we  saw  them.  This  house  is 
usually  started  about  the  beginning  of 
March.  Another  vinery  also  contained  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ripe  fruit,  of  which 
the  berries  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were 
notable  for  their  colour,  flavour,  and 
solidity.  The  berries  of  Foster’s  Seedling 
were  finely  finished,  of  a  beautiful  coppery- 
amber,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Madres¬ 
field  Court  and  Muscat  Hamburgh  are  also 
grown  in  this  house  ;  but  of  two  Vines  of 
the  last-named,  one  does  not  succeed  well. 
The  borders  were  renewed  last  January, 
when  Mr.  Maxwell  found  the  roots  away 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  soil,  at  a  depth 
of  2^  ft.,  there  being  no  surface  roots.  The 
Vines  were  much  bettered  by  the  operation. 
Gros  Maroc  is  grown  in  an  earlier  vinery. 
The  Peaches  were  making  gross  growth  in 
too  rich  a  border,  and  this  was  counteracted 
by  lifting  and  root-pruning  them.  The 
young  wood  is  now  well  set  with  fruit  buds. 

The  kitchen  garden  forms  a  square  by  it¬ 
self,  while  the  fruit  garden  is  in  front  of  the 
houses.  Both  are  surrounded  by  well 
built  brick  walls  12  ft.  high.  Fan-shaped 
and  cordon  trees  cover  the  walls,  and  give 
good  supplies  of  fruit.  Early  Alfred  and 
Bellegarde  Peaches  ripen  their  fruits  dur¬ 
ing  August  and  September  ;  while  Princess 
of  Wales  is  later.  Speaking  of  Apples 
reminds  us  that  Errol  Park  is  situated  in 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  famed  from  ancient 
times  for  its  Apples.  The  alluvial  soil  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tay  still  produces  good 
crops  of  fruit  where  the  cultivator  takes 
care  to  see  that  it  is  efficiently  drained. 
The  fruit  room  here  is  situated  close  to  the 
main  range  of  glasshouses  ;  and  was  stored 
with  fine  samples  of  Annie  Elizabeth  (one 
of  the  best)  Lady  Henniker,  Bramley’s 
Seedling,  Betty  Gehson,  Warner’s  King, 
Cox’s  Pomona  "(nicely  coloured)  Sandring¬ 
ham  (coloured  brownish  or  bronzy  red), 
Newton  Wonder,  Tyler’s  Kernel  (richly 
coloured)  and  other  Apples  all  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  Pears  that  did  well  last  season 
were  Duchesse  d’  Angouleme,  Beurre  Diel, 
Doyenne  du  Comice  and  Princess,  the  two 
latter  especially  being  excellently  flavoured. 

There  is  no  flower  garden  at  Errol  Park, 
but  the  grounds  are  beautifully  wooded, 
and  planted  with  many  choice  evergreen 


and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  as  above 
mentioned.  One  of  the  finest  of  several 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  forms  a  massive  old 
tree  about  60  ft1,  in  height.  Huge  bushes 
or  clumps  of  the  Portugal  and  Cherry 
Laurels  are  dotted  about  the  lawns  amongst 
taller  trees.  Of  the  numerous  ornamental 
Conifers,  we  noted  a  few,  including  healthy 
and  vigorous  specimens  of  Pinus  excelsa, 
15  ft.  high  ;  Sequoia  sempervirens,  Cedrus 
Deodara,  35  ft.  to  40  ft.  ;  two  trees  of  Picea 
Smithii,  45  ft.  ;  Picea  pungens,  Abies  conco- 
lor  18  ft.  ;  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca,  20  ft.  ; 
Picea  nordmanniana,  15  ft.  ;  P.  nobilis, 
15  ft.  to  30  ft.  ;  P.  paryana  glauca,  and 
Pinus  insignis  forming  a  pyramidal  tree 
with  a  broad  base.  There  are  also  healthy 
and  beautifully  tapering  trees  of  the 
Umbrella  Pine  (Sciadopitys  verticillata), 

6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high.  Strikingly  distinct  is  a 
variety  of  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  with 
imbricate  and  short,  recurved,  branches  and 
twigs.  It  turned  up  in  a  consignment  of 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  Douglas  Fir,  some 
years  ago,  and  continues  perfectly  healthy 
and  true  to  character.  Many  other  equally 
fine  Conifers  might  have  been  mentioned 
if  time  and  daylight  had  permitted. 

Sir  William  is  fond  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
making  additions  to  the  collection  from 
time  to  time.  Proceeding  in  the  direction 
of  the  west  lodge,  we  came  upon  the  most 
recent  plantation  of  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  centre  of  which  is  traversed  by 
what  is  known  as  the  yellow  walk  from  the 
colour  of  the  gravel.  Choice  Rhododen-, 
drons  are  planted  on  either  side  of  the  walk, 
throughout  its  length  ;  while  an  older  col¬ 
lection  elsewhere  produces  a  bright  bit  of 
colour  during  the  flowering  season.  Here 
were  standard  Thorns  at  intervals,  also 
Laburnums,  Lilacs,  Cornus,  Ribes, 
Spiraeas,  Hollies,  Box,  Laurustinus,  Cera- 
susjaponica  flore  roseo,  Japanese  Maples, 
and  various  other  subjects  of  a  similar 
character,  which  prove  hardy  here.  In¬ 
teresting  were  large  bushes  of  Philadelphus 
microphyllus,  4  ft.  high  and  6  ft.  through, 
the  twiggy  shoots  of  which  are  very  notice¬ 
able  in  winter,  owing  to  their  dark  brown 
colour.  It  is  seldom  we  see  bushes  of  this 
species,  of  such  a  size.  Arrived  at  the  west 
lodge  we  returned  by  the  drive,  which  was 
formed  by  making  a  cutting  16  ft.  deep, 
and  removing  the  material  elsewhere.  The 
steep  banks  are  covered  with  Cherry 
Laurels,  kept  dwarf  by  clipping  them  at 
the  same  inclination  as  the  banks  on  which 
they  thrive  in  spite  of  the  steep  angle  of 
the  slopes.  As  we  approached  the  man¬ 
sion  again  we  passed  through  avenues  of 
tall  and  massive  deciduous  trees,  mostly 
natives,  and  doubtless  very  old. 

- -j. - 

Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack,  late  of  Livermere  Park,  Bury  St 
Edmunds,  took  up  his  new  duties  at  Shipley  Hall 
Gardens  on  Tuesday  last. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society, — The  first  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1899  will  be  held 
as  usual  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  on  Tuesday,  January  10th,  1  to  4  p.m. 

Mr.  T.  Turton,  for  the  past  twenty  years  in  charge 
of  the  gardens  Maiden  Erleigh,  Reading,  Berks,  has 
succeeded  the  late  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell,  as  gardener 
to  I.  K.  D.  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq  ,  M.P.,  Sherborne 
Castle,  Dorset. 

New  affiliation.— The  very  latest  from  the  pro¬ 
vinces  is  that  the  Ipswich  and  East  of  England 
Horticultural  Society  is  to  affiliate  with  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  make  a  bid  for  the 
Trophy  Competition  next  November  at  Westminster. 
Portsmouth,  look  out !  We  wonder  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  has  not  formulated  some  simi¬ 
lar  scheme  for  its  affiliated  societies.  It  does  good, 
and  creates,  as  we  see,  not  only  a  spirit  of  com¬ 
petition,  but  of  emulation  as  well. 
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The  Babylonian  Willow  is  still  believed  by  many 
to  have  been  been  first  planted  in  England  by  Pope, 
the  poet. 

N.  C.  S.  Smoking  Concert. — We  hear  that  the 
smoking  concert,  associated  last  year  with  the  feast 
of  St.  Valentine,  will  this  year  be  held  in  March, 
and  will  be  in  aid  of  one  of  the  gardening  charities. 
The  venue  proposed  is  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
and  the  hon.  stewards  committee  will  be  called 
together  during  the  present  month. 

A  decoction  of  Belladonna  and  Ammonia  was  drunk  in 
mistake  for  whisky  by  a  wood-turner  named  Fletcher 
and  his  wife,  at  Londonderry,  on  Christmas  Day 
Antidotes  were  administered  after  the  discovery 
of  the  mistake,  but  the  victims  bad  to  be  removed  to 
the  County  Infirmary,  where  they  remain  in  an 
unconscious  condition. 

Death  of  Mr.  Thos.  Shingles.  —We  regret  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  death  of  Mr.  Thos.  Shingles,  who  for 
twenty-three  years  had  been  head  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Ducie,  Tortworth  Court,  Gloucestershire. 
Mr.  Shingles  was  at  one  time  foreman  of  the  glass 
department  at  Bicton,  DevOD,  when  Mr.  James 
Barnes  held  the  reins  there,  and  who  was  a  noted 
Piae  grower  as  well  as  an  exhibitor  in  those  days. 

Wild  Flowers  at  Ottery  St.  Mary. — The  mildness  of 
the  season  is  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  many 
wild  flowers  in  the  hedges  and  waysides  about  Ottery 
St.  Mary  at  present.  They  include  such  as  the  wild 
Strawberry,  Red  Campion,  Hedge  Vetch,  Periwinkle, 
Hazel,  Gorse,  and  many  others  of  a  more  humble 
kind.  The  hedges  of  Devon  are  "fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,"  particularly  the  former,  seeing 
that  they  are  of  no  certain  shape  or  description,  but 
contain  samples  mostly  of  every  British  tree  and 
shrub,  including  Oak,  Hazel,  Beech,  Black  and 
White  Thorns,  Willows  of  many  species,  &c.  They 
are  always  interesting  to  plant  lovers,  and  the  Ferns 
are  perennial  in  their  attractiveness.  A  more  in¬ 
teresting  case  occurs  on  the  hill  above  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  where  the  rain  and  the  high  temperature  has 
forced  the  Whortleberry  into  bloom,  the  pinkish-red 
and  yellow  tipped  bells  being  very  pretty.  Only 
some  of  the  buds  have  developed  their  tufts  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  the  latter  singly  or  in  pairs,  so  that 
some  fruits  may  yet  be  expected  next  summer  for 
those  who  gather  and  make  them  into  tarts  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

In  Uhrysanthemumiam. — The  following  abstract 
from  the  New  York  Sun,  which  appears  in  the  Weekly 
Florists’  Review,  will  take  a  lot  of  beating  for  bombast. 
It  is  headed  "  In  Chrysanthemumiam,"  whatever 
that  may  mean  :  — 

"  Say  there  ! 

You  rosy  buds 

And  Lily  pads 

And  Sweet  Peas 

And  Daisies 

And  Geraniums 

And  all  you  others 

Miss  Nancies  of  the  flowering  world 

Will  you  please  go  sprinkle  yourselves. 

And  turn  your  eyes  on  Me  ? 

Me 

The  effulgent  and  iridescent  full  back 
Of  the  Floral  Field. 

The  only  blooming 
Football  player 

In  the  whole  botanical  business. 

There's  nothing 

Of  the  modest  little  Violet  style 
In  my  ornate 

And  flocculent  physiognomy. 

And  when  it  comes 
To  throwing  bouquets, 

I  rather  fancy 
I'm  a  whole  plate 
Of  cold  slaw 
Myself. 

Don't  I  seem 
To  strike  you  that  way  ? 

I  am  also 

A  shredded  sunburst  of  glory, 

And  when  I  rise  and  shine 
There  is  but  one  light 
By  which  the  footsteps 
Of  the  fleet  and  fading  Flora 
Are  guided ; 

That’s 

The  Chrysanthemum  !  ” 


Animated  Annual  Meetings  are  evidently  not  entirely 
restricted  to  London.  The  Ipswich  Horticultural 
had  a  good  one  the  other  day,  a  short  report  of  which 
appears  in  another  column.  That  "  sweet  reason¬ 
ableness  "  amused  us. 

Birch  Bark. — Mr.  Stogdon  writes:  "I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  your  paragraph  as  to  Birch  Bark  in  last 
week’s  issue  (p.  276),  is  generally  correct.  No  doubt 
Birch  Bark  is  the  bark  used  for  tanning  Russian 
leather  ;  but  I  know  of  no  pleasant  odour  that  it  im¬ 
parts,  nor  do  I  know  that  it  protects  the  leather 
from  insects.  Some  insects  live  on  Birch ;  the 
caterpillars  of  the  Birch  Mocha  moth  (Ephyra  pen- 
dularia),  and  a  species  of  Phytoptus  that  produces 
the  witches’  brooms  are  examples.  The  production 
of  the  odour  is,  I  believe,  a  secret  process  belonging 
to  the  Russian  Government." 

Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  &  Sons. — A  very  hardy  annual 
came  to  hand  last  week  in  the  shape  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  for  1899, 
issued  by  Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge.  This  publication  makes  its  appearance 
this  year  in  very  pretty  azure  blue  covers  hand¬ 
somely  lettered  in  gold,  outlined  with  light  blue  upon 
dark  purple-blue  ground,  and  also  in  light  blue  upon 
purple-blue  or  gold  grounds,  this  combination  of 
colours  being  both  rich  and  striking.  There  are  174 
pages  of  text,  with  an  alphabetical  index.  Illustra¬ 
tions,  both  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  are  very 
numerous.  These  illustrations  have  all  been  pre¬ 
pared  from  photographs,  and  instance  the  highest 
standard  of  the  representation  of  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  that  we  have  yet  reached.  Both  printing  and 
paper  are  first-rate,  and  taking  it  altogether  the  1899 
catalogue  is  a  most  creditable  production.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  standard  varieties  offered  novelties  are 
not  wanting,  and  these  will  be  eagerly  snapped  up 
by  those  who,  like  the  men  of  Athens,  are  ever  on 
the  look  out  "  to  see  some  new  thing.”  The  cultural 
directions  given  with  each  subject  offered  are 
wonderfully  good,  and  put  into  surprisingly  little 
space  a  lot  of  valuable  information  that  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  every  gardener  to  be  possessed  of. 

Income  Tax  Repayments — As  most  of  your  readers 
who  are  engaged  in  business  are  now  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  their  profits  for  the  year  1898,  will 
you  allow  us  to  remind  them  that,  if  such  profits 
show  a  diminution,  or  are  less  than  the  amount 
upon  which  they  have  been  assessed  for  income  tax, 
they  may  be  entitled  to  the  repayment  of  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  income-tax  paid  in  respect  of  the 
same,  and  to  point  out  the  importance  of  making  the 
claim  forthwith.  Many  traders  and  others  submit 
to  overcharges  because  they  feel  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  appeal  against  their  assessments,  having  failed  on 
previous  occasions  to  get  the  same  reduced.  In  most 
cases  that  have  come  under  our  notice  we  have  found 
the  reason  why  they  have  failed  is  that  they  have  not 
furnished  the  commissioners  with  proper  accounts, 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  assessment  is  excessive. 
Others,  again,  have  neglected  to  keep  any  accounts 
of  their  business  transactions.  If  proper  accounts 
be  kept,  or  even  if  a  proper  cash  account  be  pre¬ 
sented  (which  is  very  simple  by  using  the  "  Tax¬ 
payers’  Cash  Book  "),  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in 
establishing  a  claim.  The  increase  in  the  abate¬ 
ments  now  allowed  in  respect  of  incomes  not 
exceeding  £700  per  annum  renders  it  well  worth 
while  to  take  the  little  trouble  necessary  to  keep  a 
proper  record  of  business  transactions,  as  the  relief 
granted  to  persons  with  small  incomes  is  consider¬ 
able.  Thousands  of  people  pay  tax  for  which  they 
are  not  liable,  more  particularly  those  whose  incomes 
are  derived  from  property  and  investments  where 
tax  is  deducted  before  being  paid  to  the  recipients,  or 
when  dividends  are  paid  “  free  of  income-tax." 
Claims  can  in  many  cases  now  be  made  for  four 
years,  and  the  sum  repayable  might  in  the  case  of 
private  incomes  alone  exceed  £42  up  to  the  end  of 
the  current  financial  year,  to  say  nothing  of  tax 
allowed  in  respect  of  life  insurance  premiums,  even 
when  the  income  exceeds  £700.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  advise  any  of  your  readers  gratuitously  whether 
they  can  make  a  claim,  if  they  send  us  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  their  incomes  and  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope. — The  Income  Tax  Adjustment  Agencv,  12  and 
13,  Poultry,  London,  E.C.;  December  28th,  1898. 


Lady  in  the  greenhouse,  to  gardener. — "What’s 
that  interesting  looking  plant  there  on  the  roof?" 
"  Lapageria  rosea,  Ma’am."  "  Ob,  yes,  I  know.  Is 
it  the  white  one  ? 

Death  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. — We  regret 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  His  Grace  Algernon  Percy, 
sixth  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  half-past  two 
p.m.  on  Monday  last,  at  Alnwick  Castle.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Percys  of  Northumberland  includes 
many  renowned  warriors,  extending  back  to  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  founder  of  the 
English  branch  coming  from  the  village  of  Percie, 
in  Normandy,  in  the  train  of  that  monarch.  The 
late  Duke  had  a  number  of  seats,  including  Alnwick 
Castle,  dating  back  to  Saxon  and  Norman  times, 
also  Keilder,  Warkworth,  and  Prudhoe  Castles  in 
Northumberland  ;  Syon  House,  Brentford.  Middle¬ 
sex  ;  Albury  Park,  Guildford,  Surrey,  and  several 
others.  Fine  gardens  are  attached  to  Alnwick 
Castle,  Syon  House,  and  Albury  Park.  The  first- 
named  was  the  headquarters  of  the  family,  but  the 
Duke  having  practically  retired  from  public  service  as 
a  politician  some  years  ago,  spent  most  of  his  time  at 
one  or  other  of  his  country  seats  or  at  his  town  resi¬ 
dence  in  Grosvenor  Place,  London.  Syon  House 
was  gifted  to  his  eldest  son,  Earl  Percy,  a  few  years 
ago,  but  even  before  and  since  then  a  considerable 
amount  of  horticultural  activity  has  been  kept  up  at 
the  place.  Albury  Park  came  into  the  family  on  the 
death  of  Henry  Drummond,  M.P.,  the  late  Duke 
having  married  the  heiress  to  the  estate  in  1845.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  this  beautiful  Surrey 
home,  and  the  deepest  sorrow  was  evinced  by  the 
villagers  at  the  news  of  his  death,  His  Grace  being  a 
most  generous  landlord,  and  very  benevolent  towards 
local  institutions.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  family 
honours  and  titles  by  his  eldest  son,  Earl  Percy, 
who  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  North  North¬ 
umberland  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1868  to 
1885,  and  was  summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers  in 
1887  under  the  title  of  Baron  Lovaine.  The  late 
Duke,  having  been  born  in  1810,  had  completed  his 
88th  year.  He  had  been  ailing  for  some  time  past, 
but  passed  away  peacefully  and  rather  unex¬ 
pectedly. 

Information  for  Emigrants.— The  periodical  budget 
of  information  and  advice  to  intending  emigrants 
sent  out  by  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office,  31, 
Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.,  contains  many  par¬ 
ticulars  that  should  be  known  to  all  those  who  in¬ 
tend  to  cross  the  seas  in  search  of  another  home. 
“  It  is  too  early  in  the  year  to  emigrate  to  Canada." 
In  New  South  Wales  matters  relating  to  trade, 
labour,  and  industry  are  improving,  and  land 
settlement  is  increasing.  The  dairying  industry  is 
largely  on  the  increase,  and  more  factories  are  being 
built.  The  numbers  of  unemployed  in  the  colony 
have  decreased.  The  only  government  work  now 
carried  on  is  scrub-cutting  at  West  Bogan,  the 
average  wages  there  being  5s.  6d.  The  effects  of  the 
long  drought,  and  of  serious  disputes  between  capital 
and  labour  have,  however,  made  employment  pre¬ 
carious  in  many  cases.  In  Victoria  farmers  have  a 
good  chance  to  do  well.  In  South  Australia  a 
Government  Labour  Bureau  has  lately  been 
established.  The  Bureau  is  situated  in  Victoria 
Square,  Adelaide,  and  a  register  is  kept  of  all  per¬ 
sons  applying  for  employment.  A  year’s  residence 
in  the  colony  is  required  to  qualify  a  person  for  re¬ 
gistration.  In  Queensland,  notwithstanding  the  late 
severe  drought,  which  caused  great  losses  in  the 
western  and  central  districts,  settlements  on  grazing 
farms  by  practical  men  are  steadily  increasing, 
especially  in  the  north  and  north-west.  The  tick 
disease  in  the  north  has  considerably  abated.  It  is 
proposed  to  spend  a  sum  of  £22,500  during  the 
financial  year  in  promoting  immigration,  and  of  this 
amount  £15,000  is  to  be  employed  f:r  reducing  the 
cost  of  immigrants’  passages.  In  Western  Australia 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  farm  labourers,  more 
particularly  in  the  south-west  of  the  colony.  The 
demand  for  labour  is  brisk  in  Tasmania,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so,  for  as  the  mines  develop  more 
land  is  taken  under  cultivation  and  cropped  with 
vegetables,  which  fetch  a  good  price.  Ordinary 
labourers  will  be  able  to  find  employment  in  country 
districts  in  New  Zealand  at  this  time  of  the  year, but 
they  are  advised  to  avoid  large  towns  like  Auckland 
Wellington,  Christchurch,  Timaru,  and  Dunedin. 
There  is  very  little  call  for  farm  labourers  in  Cape 
Colony  or  Natal  at  the  present  time. 
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The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — 
The  i6th  annual  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  institution  will  be  held  at  "Simpson’s,"  ioi, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  Thursday,  January  19th,  at  3  p.m., 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  audited  statement  of  accounts  for  the 
year  1898  ;  electing  officers  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  institution  during  1899,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  seventeen  pensioners  on  the  funds.  Five  of 
these  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  under  Rule  III.  5, 
without  the  expense  of  an  election.  An  election  will 
take  place  for  the  remaining  twelve  vacancies.  The 
poll  will  open  at  3.15  p.m.,  and  close  at  4  p.m. 
precisely,  after  which  time  no  voting  papers  can  be 
received.  In  order  that  the  voting  papers  may  be  in 
order  they  must  be  signed  by  the  voter,  otherwise 
they  will  be  rejected,  and  the  votes  lost.  Last  year, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  there  were  many  votes  lost 
this  way,  and  we  are  led  to  mention  the  circumstance 
in  order  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  its  recurrence, 
at  least  on  so  large  a  scale. 

The  Great  Gale  which  raged  over  a  great  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  night  of  Monday, 
the  26th  ult.,  and  through  the  greater  part  of  Tues¬ 
day,  the  27th,  caused  damage  on  land  as  well  as  on 
sea.  Some  of  the  London  parks  suffered  a  good 
deal.  Greenwich  Park,  which  is  the  most  exposed, 
had  a  number  of  large  trees  rooted  up,  while  the 
bandstand  and  observatory  sustained  considerable 
damage.  The  wind  tore  with  terrific  violence  along 
the  grand  avenue  of  Horse  Chestnuts  in  Bushey 
Park,  many  branches  being  torn  from  the  trees  and 
hurled  in  all  directions.  In  Victoria  Park,  Dulwich 
Park,  and  Lewisham  Park  several  large  trees  were 
torn  up  and  others  damaged.  In  the  more  exposed 
portions  of  Richmond  Park  large  limbs  of  many 
trees  were  wrenched  off.  The  fine  timber  in  the 
grounds  of  Syon  House  suffered  severely.  In  Kew 
Gardens  a  lot  of  damage  was  done  to  the  trees,  and 
some  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  safety  of  the  roof  of 
the  Palm  house.  This  stands  in  an  exposed  posi¬ 
tion,  and  with  its  great  height  the  wind  has  enormous 
power  upon  it,  but  the  grand  old  building  has  up  to 
the  present  defied  the  elements,  and  as  we, 
fortunately,  do  not  often  experience  such  heavy 
gales  as  that  of  last  week,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  continue  to  defy  them  for  many  years  more. 

Button's  Angling  Association.— Nineteenth  General 
Meeting  and  Prize  Distribution. — This  annual  func¬ 
tion  was  held  in  the  Reading  Room  at  Messrs. 
Sutton’s  on  Friday,  December  23rd,  Mr.  M.  H.  F. 
Sutton  presiding.  The  chief  item  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  balance  sheet,  as  rendered  by  the  hon.  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  R.  Bowsher,  was  a  hand¬ 
some  subscription  of  ten  guineas  from  the  firm, 
which,  together  with  that  of  the  president,  Mr. 
Martin  Hope  Sutton,  and  a  special  prize  donation 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton,  constitute  more  than  half  of 
the  receipts.  The  debit  side  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  disbursements  of  a  most  comprehensive  series 
of  prizes,  amounting  in  all  to  £18,  in  which  figured 
a  score  of  anglers  (as  epitomised  below)  out  of  the 
seventy  members  forming  the  association.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  report  the  fact  that  a  balance 
sheet  of  this  pleasing  nature  was  passed  without 
demur,  or  that  the  president  and  vice-presidents, 
whose  liberality  ensures  such  a  satisfactory  result, 
were  unanimously  and  with  acclamation  re-elected. 
The  committee,  with  the  substitution  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Albury  for  a  retiring  member,  as  also  the  hon. 
secretary  and  treasurer,  were  again  reinstated,  the 
meeting,  with  the  pleasing  prospect  of  a  prize  distri¬ 
bution  before  it,  being  in  a  most  complaisant  mood ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  rules  were  considered  sufficiently 
perfect  to  escape  revision.  Then,  amid  great  enthu¬ 
siasm,  Mr.  Sutton  proceeded  to  distribute  the  prizes, 
consisting  largely  of  fishing  tackle  and  furniture  of 
every  description  :  bag  and  baskets,  creels  and  cruets, 
watches,  timepieces  and  teapot,  jewellery  and  cutlery, 
reel  and  landing  net.  Ultimately,  the  assemby  dis¬ 
persed  after  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Sutton  for  his  able  chairmanship,  and  to  the  Messrs. 
Sutton  generally  for  their  substantial  support  of  and 
undiminished  interest  in  the  association,  tendered 
through  Messsr.  Farmer  and  Kinchin,  Mr.  Sutton 
cordially  responding  and  assuring  the  meeting  of  the 
firm’s  unabated  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
sport.  Prize-winners. — 1.  S.  Warrilow,  first  roach 
Wednesday’s  gross  weight,  fifth  specimen,  third 
chub,  and  three  prizes  in  monthly  matches,  all  won 


with  the  roach  rod.  2.  W.  R.  Smith  (another 
champion  of  the  roach  pole),  second  roach  gross 
weight,  third  specimen,  third  perch,  fifth  chub,  and 
two  prizes  in  monthly  matches.  3.  G.  Critcher, 
first  pike,  second  perch.  4.  D.  Cooper,  three 
firsts,  viz.,  chub  (3  lbs.  zozs.),  miscellaneous  (barbel, 
54  lbs.),  and  monthly  match  (all  caught  on  roach 
tackle).  5.  W.  R.  Stacey,  second  pike,  fourth 
roach  (gross),  two  prizes  monthly  matches.  6.  J. 
Sadler,  first  roach  (i  lb.  5J  ozs.),  fourth  perch, 
second  miscellaneous  (eel).  7.  W.  H.  Chalk, 
second  roach  specimen  (1  lb.  34  ozs.),  fifth  gross, 
two  prizes  monthly  matches.  8.  E.  Tufnail,  first 
perch,  second  chub,  9.  F.  J.  Plumer,  fourth  chub, 
seventh  (tie)  roach,  three  prizes  in  monthly  matches. 
10.  W.  W.  Albury,  third  roach  (gross),  seventh 
(tie)  specimen,  n.  C.  Cooper,  fourth  roach.  12. 
C.  A.  M.  Morris,  first  perch  (juniors’  class).  13. 
H.  Belcher,  first  monthly  match.  14.  H.  Church, 
second  monthly  match.  15.  H.  Swain,  senr.,  third 
miscellaneous  (eel).  16.  W.  T.  Bartholomew,  sixth 
roach.  F.  W.  Carter,  first  prize  pike  at  Wool- 
hampton  (Mr.  Sutton’s  prize)  ;  W.  T.  Bartholomew, 
second  prize  at  Woolhampton  ;  W.  H.  Stacey,  first 
miscellaneous  at  Woolhampton  ;  E.  H.  Leaver, 
second  miscellaneous  at  Woolhampton 


PEOPLE  WE  HAVE  MET. 

Mr.  John  McLennan. 

From  London  to  Castle  Boro’,  Enniscorthy,  Co. 
Wexford,  is  not  a  great  distance  as  reckoned  by  the 
modern  means  of  rapid  transit,  and  postal  inter¬ 
communication  ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  distant  to  make 
a  common  rendezvous  the  happy  meeting  ground  of 
gardeners  from  many  a  remote  corner  of  the  British 
Isles.  The  great  horticultural  centres  form  the 
meeting  grounds,  and  the  Chrysanthemum  is  the 
incentive  to  travel  when  the  busy  season  of  gardening 
is  beginning  to  slow  down.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  we  made  the  personal  acquaintance  (other¬ 
wise  an  old  friend)  of  Mr.  John  McLennan,  gardener 
to  Lord  Carew,  of  Castle  Boro’,  both  at  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh,  in  November  last. 

Mr.  McLennan  commenced  his  career  at  Blair 
Drummond,  Stirling,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
where  he  gained  a  practical  knowledge  of  forestry 
under  that  famous  old  forester,  Mr.  J.  King.  From 
there  he  went  to  Deanston  House,  in  the  same 
county,  where  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three 
years,  the  usual  period  of  probation  for  young  men 
learning  the  art  of  gardening  in  Scotland,  and  which 
is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  not  only  the  material  of 
which  they  are  made,  but  their  adaptability  or  other¬ 
wise  for  the  profession  of  gardening  as  a  career. 

The  next  move  was  to  Shandon  House,  Helens¬ 
burgh,  which  was  his  first  place  as  journeyman. 
About  this  time  he  desired  to  gain  experience  in 
Orchid  culture,  and  for  this  purpose  he  secured  a 
berth  in  the  gardens  at  Carrickarden,  near  Glasgow, 
then  noted  for  its  collection  of  Orchids.  Still 
advancing  in  the  profession,  Mr.  McLennan  next 
made  his  way  to  the  famous  gardens  at  Archerfield, 
Drem,  East  Lothian,  as  foreman  in  the  glass  depart¬ 
ment,  where  Pineapples  and  Grapes  were  well  grown 
under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  J.  Morrison,  still 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Ogilvy.  There  was 
much  to  be  learnt  at  Archerfield,  and  the  subject  of 
these  notes  stayed  for  two  years. 

The  Emerald  Isle  was  his  next  destination,  and 
his  first  footing  there  was  as  general  foreman  in  the 
gardens  of  Viscount  Powerscourt,  Powerscourt, 
Enniskerry,  Co.  Wicklow,  under  the  noted  gardener, 
Mr.  D.  Drombie,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
leading  Chrysanthemum  grower  and  prize-lifter 
at  the  Dublin  shows.  Here  Mr.  McLennan  remained 
for  a  period  of  nearly  four  years,  deeply  engrossed  in 
the  varied  subjects  under  his  care.  Still  anxious  to 
see  and  learn,  or  in  other  words  being  desirous  of  a 
change,  he  engaged  himself  to  go  as  general  foreman 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Scone 
Palace,  Perth.  After  staying  for  nearly  three  years 
in  this  historical  neighbourhood,  he  returned  to  the 
Emerald  Isle  as  head  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Kenmare, 
Killarney  House,  Killarney,  Co.  Kerry,  amidst  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  distant  yet  well-known 
south-west  corner  of  the  Sister  Isle. 

As  if  disinclined  to  settle  down  to  the  business  of 
life,  Mr.  McLennan  made  another  move,  this  time  to 
the  south-east  of  Ireland,  where  he  engaged  as  head 
gardener  and  forester  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carew, 


Castle  Boro',  Enniscorthy,  Co.  Wexford,  which 
situation  he  has  now  held  for  eight  years  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  Active  and  restless  as 
he  was  in  youth,  we  now  find  him  settled  down  to 
the  serious  business  of  life  in  all  earnestness  and 
untiring  diligence,  to  improve  and  adorn  what  is  by 


Mr.  John  McLennan 


nature  a  beautiful  place.  His  wide  experience 
served  him  in  good  stead,  for  he  erected  a  large  saw¬ 
mill,  extended  the  garden,  renovated  houses  and 
heating  apparatus,  buildings,  &c. 

By  this  time  he  was  able  to  devote  his  energies 
more  especially  to  the  best  interests  of  horticulture  ; 
for  after  finishing  the  needed  improvements  about 
Castle  Boro’  he  commenced  the  ardous  and  exciting 
career  of  an  exhibitor,  making  his  power  and  presence 
felt  in  the  competitive  ranks,  at  the  Dublin  shows 
particularly.  Some  of  his  feats  have  been  recorded 
in  our  pages,  but  by  no  means  all.  As  a  vegetable 
grower  he  has  already  made  his  mark,  having  been 
awarded  thirty-four  first  prizes.  Many  of  his 
vegetable  exhibits  were  the  finest  ever  staged  in 
Ireland.  Cut  flowers  were  by  no  means  neglected, 
for  he  has  secured  twenty  first  prizes,  a  R.H.S.I. 
Medal  and  a  certificate  for  exhibits  of  the  same.  For 
plants  and  fruit  he  has  been  awarded  fourteen  first, 
and  fifty  second  prizes,  in  all  classes— truly  an 
enviable  record  for  a  man  who  has  so  many  and 
varied  duties  to  perform.  Incidentally  we  may 
remark  that  Mr.  McLennan  is  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  which  is  in 
keeping  with  his  duties  and  professional  studies  in 
the  capacity  of  forester  at  Castle  Boro'. 

The  accompanying  portrait  shows  a  man  still 
relatively  young  and  capable  of  disconcerting  many 
a  good  gardener  on  the  exhibition  table ;  and  we 
venture  to  predict  that  his  record  of  first  prizes  is 
still  far  from  complete.  Personally  he  is  most 
enthusiastic  in  his  work,  and  a  courteous  and  agree¬ 
able  man  to  meet. 

-  —3^- - 

Tlie  Orcljifl  Brower’s  Calendar. 


Stock-taking.— With  the  advent  of  the  New  Year, 
we,  as  a  rule,  have  a  general  look  through  the  whole 
of  our  stock,  comparing  notes  that  have  been  taken 
during  the  season,  also  dried  flowers,  with  those  of 
the  previous  year,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  to  be 
thoroughly  master  of  one's  business,  some  such 
record  of  the  season's  work  should  be  kept.  Each 
one  of  our  plants  that  flowers  and  is  considered 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  collection  is  carefully  de¬ 
scribed,  and  each  characteristic  noted  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose  by  my  employer,  besides  which  a 
flower  is  dried  and  kept  also  for  comparison. 

The  improvement  made  in  some  varieties,  especi¬ 
ally  of  Odontoglossums  after  they  become  established, 
is  simply  astounding.  So  much  so,  that  anything 
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approaching  a  decent  form  when  flowering  for  the 
first  time,  should  be  retained  and  given  a  chance  to 
show  itself  in  its  proper  form  before  discarding  it. 

Notes,  too,  of  the  difference  in  the  growths  of 
Orchids,  grown  under  varied  conditions,  are  made. 
Some  plants  do  better  when  suspended  near  the 
glass,  whilst  others  will  do  better  on  the  stage. 
Therefore,  when  you  are  master  of  each  peculiarity, 
their  culture  is  the  more  simple. 

East  India  House. — It  has  been  easy  up  till 
now  to  keep  the  temperature  up  to  the  required 
height  without  hard  firing,  but  the  clerk  of  the 
weather  has  only  been  "  kidding,"  and,  as  I  write, 
there  is  an  indication  of  a  fall  of  snow.  Now,  snow 
falling  on  the  glass  keeps  the  temperature  down. 
To  avoid  this,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  some  mats  on 
the  roof,  securing  them  with  stout  string  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  Some  use  the  blinds,  but  if  it  freezes, 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  rolling  them  up  until  late  in 
the  day.  The  mats,  od  the  other  hand,  can  be 
easily  removed,  thereby  securing  to  the  plants  all 
the  light  possible. 

Watering. — What  watering  wants  doing  should 
be  done  about  midday,  when  the  temperature  is  at 
its  highest. 

Cattleya  or  Intermediate  House. — The  same 
care  should  be  observed  in  this  division,  keeping 
things  on  the  dry  side,  without  undue  shrivelling 
during  severe  weather. 

Cool  House. — Odontoglossums  dry  up  rather 
quickly  with  fire  heat,  and  as  they  are  moisture 
loving,  it  would  not  do  to  let  them  get  dry  at  the 
roots.  We  look  through  ours  every  day,  for  there 
are  sure  to  be  some  in  the  back  row,  immediately 
over  the  hot  water  pipes,  that  are  dry. 

Odontoglossum  pulchellum  majus. — This 
pretty,  free-flowering  Odontoglot  may  not  inaptly  be 
described  as  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  among  Orchids, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  it  in  the 
size  and  form  of  the  flower,  but  it  is  very  fragrant. 
It  flowers,  too,  during  the  winter  months,  which  fact 
should  insure  it  a  place  in  every  collection.  Added 
to  this,  it  may  be  grown  cool.  Grown  warm,  as  the 
plants  sometimes  are,  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
with  white  scale,  which  does  not-  touch  them  when 
grown  cool.  Owing  to  their  neat  and  narrow  leaves, 
a  good  number  of  leads  can  be  got  into  a  small 
space.  Peat  and  moss  in  equal  parts,  with  a  little 
silver  sand,  grows  them  well,  allowing  plenty  of 
drainage. — C. 


Kitchen  Darden  calendar. 


With  the  commencement  of  the  year  gardeners,  as 
a  rule,  begin  to  think  about  making  up  their  seed 
orders  for  the  coming  season.  Before  doing  so,  it  is 
always  well  to  consider  if  there  are  any  new  or  im¬ 
proved  varieties  that  may  be  substituted.  Those 
who  have  kept  a  record  of  the  productiveness  and 
different  qualities  of  the  various  vegetables  grown  by 
them,  will  have  little  trouble  in  weeding  out  the 
inferior  ones,  but  those  who  only  sow  or  plant  in  a 
hap-hazard  manner,  taking  no  account  or  only  a 
casual  one  of  their  character,  will  be  somewhat 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  order.  Every  gardener 
ought  to  keep  a  register,  as  it  were,  of  the  quantity 
of  ground  planted  with  every  crop,  and  note  down  if 
there  was  sufficient, or  if  at  any  time  the  supplies  ran 
short,  which  variety  gave  the  best  results,  and  so 
on:  If  this  were  done  in  a  systematic  manner  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  knowing  what  to  order 
and  how  much  of  every  particular  kind.  There  is 
always  a  great  disadvantage  to  a  young  gardener  in 
not  previously  knowing  the  requirements  of  a  place ; 
for  when  he  takes  charge  of  an  establishment  for  the 
first  time  he  is  naturally  anxious  that  there  shall  be 
nothing  wanting;  but  as  he  has  not  previously  had 
to  think  of  the  multitude  of  things  necessary  to  keep 
the  various  branches  of  the  establishment  going,  he 
often  finds  that  something  has  been  forgotten.  To 
avoid  any  mishap,  it  is  always  well  to  keep  a  record 
of  what  was  used  the  previous  year  as  a  guide  for 
future  requirements.  There  is  always  some  satis¬ 
faction  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  book  in  which 
such  useful  information  can  be  gleaned,  as  it  decides 
at  once  whether  certain  crops  have  been  satisfactory 
or  not.  Those  who  have  not  hitherto  kept  a  strict 
account  of  the  various  crops  in  this  department 
should  commence  to  do  so  with  the  new  year. 
Having  ordered  the  seeds  in  good  time  they  are 


usually  despatched  at  once,  whereas,  when  left  until 
the  busy  season  arrives,  there  is  often  some  delay  in 
getting  them.  When  received  they  should  be  kept 
in  a  dry  place  until  required  for  use.  There  are 
many  vegetables  that  are  the  better  for  being  sown 
early,  and,  where  required  for  exhibition,  time  is  of 
great  importance. 

Onions. — It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  sowing  the  seed  under  glass  was  first  tried, 
but  of  late  it  has  become  more  general,  not  only  for 
the  production  of  exhibition  bulbs,  but  for  those  in¬ 
tended  for  general  use.  Onions  take  a  long  time  to 
grow,  therefore,  those  who  can  get  a  couple  of 
months'  start  are  more  likely  to  succeed  than  others 
who  only  sow  in  the  open  ground.  Plants  raised 
from  seed  sown  now  will,  if  kept  growing  gently  till 
the  first  or  second  week  in  April,  and  then  planted 
out,  be  fully  two  months  in  advance  of  those  sown 
in  the  open  ground  in  March.  There  is  also  another 
advantage,  and  by  no  means  a  slight  one.  Plants 
raised  under  glass  are  usually  sufficiently  advanced 
by  the  middle  of  May  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
Onion  Fly ;  for  this  reason,  those  who  suffer  from 
the  ravages  of  this  pest,  would  do  well  to  give  this 
method  a  trial  and  see  if  they  cannot  grow  bulbs  of 
fair  quality.  It  is  seldom  that  the  fly  attacks  Onions 
sown  in  the  autumn  ;  and  with  me  they  have  never 
attacked  those  sown  under  glass  and  planted  out. 

Lettuce  and  Cauliflower  ought  to  be  sown  in 
a  gentle  heat  for  transplanting.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  the  former  well  worthy  of  cultivating 
under  glass  ;  amongst  these  Golden  Ball,  or  as  it  is 
named  in  some  catalogues  Golden  Queen,  is  the 
best.  This  variety,  when  planted  about  4  in.  apart 
each  way,  will  give  fine  compact  hearts,  there  being 
no  outside  leaves.  Of  early  Cauliflowers  there  is 
none  to  equal  Early  Forcing.  It  is  of  compact 
growth,  and  may  be  grown  to  perfection  under 
glass.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  for  planting  on  a 
warm  border.  A  sowing  should  also  be  made  now 
of  such  varieties  as  Autumn  Mammoth,  Autumn 
Giant,  Early  Autumn  Giant,  and  Michaelmas  White, 
to  follow  those  that  have  been  kept  in  frames  during 
the  winter. 

All  early  Potatos  should  now  be  stood  up  on  their 
ends,  that  the  growths  made  may  be  robust.  Where 
these  are  grown  on  hotbeds  for  a  first  crop  material 
should  be  got  together  for  making  up  the  beds  ready 
for  planting.  Where  there  is  sufficient  heat  at  com¬ 
mand,  a  few  Cucumber  seeds  may  be  sown  for  an 
early  supply,  but  unless  a  temperature  of  from  65° 
Fahr.  can  be  maintained,  better  defer  sowing  for  a 
little  time  longer.  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  Asparagus, 
Endive,  and  such  like,  should  be  got  into  heat,  as 
there  will  now  be  a  greater  demand  for  forced  vege¬ 
tables.  Make  small  sowings  of  Mustard,  Cress,  and 
other  salads. — K.  G. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  generally  fine  and  open  weather  that  we  have 
so  far  experienced  has  greatly  expedited  all  outdoor 
work.  Planting,  pruning,  tying,  and  nailing  all  take 
time,  but  they  can  only  be  prosecuted  during  open 
weather.  These  operations  should  therefore  be 
pushed  on  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  if  the  weather 
continues  mild  the  buds  will  swell  very  early  in  the 
jear,  and  the  season  during  which  they  can  be 
handled  with  comparative  safety  will  be  corre¬ 
spondingly  short. 

SmallFruit  Quarters.— Red andBIack  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  are  looked  upon  as  being  suitable 
for  filling  up  any  odd  corner,  and  on  that  account 
are  to  be  met  with  all  over  the  garden,  especially 
between  the  rows  of  the  larger  fruits.  But  these  are 
not  as  a  rule,  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  supply  needed. 
The  bulk  of  the  bushes  have  to  be  grown  in 
“  quarters,"  and  this  is  at  once  a  convenient  and 
economical  method  of  procedure.  The  bushes  in  these 
quarters  should  be  pruned  over  as  soon  as  possible  and 
the  prunings  cleared  away,  in  order  that  the  ground 
may  be  forked  over  and  thus  put  ship-shape  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Cuttings  of  Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants. — 
Where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bush  fruit  in  the  garden, 
and  a  big  demand  for  it,  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  a 
few  cuttings  each  year  in  order  to  furnish  material 
to  replace  annual  waste.  Big,  old  bushes  are  all 
very  well — when  they  are  properly  looked  after — - 
but  we  get  the  finest  fruit  from  young,  vigorous 
plants.  Moreover,  accidents  will  happen,  and  a  few 


bushes  are  almost  sure  to  come  to  grief  annually. 
Cuttings  may  now  be  selected  from  the  prunings  of 
Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants.  These  cuttings 
should  consist  of  well-ripened  portions  of  the  young 
wood  from  10  in.  to  1  ft.  in  length,  cut  off  with  a 
"  heel."  The  eyes  for  the  lower  six  or  eight  inches 
of  the  cuttings  should  all  be  picked  out  with  the 
point  of  a  knife,  leaving  three  good  ones  at  the  top, 
in  order  that  the  youDg  plant  may  have  a  clean  stem 
and  be  free  from  suckers.  The  removal  of  these 
lower  buds  also  causes  the  buds  that  are  left  to  break 
more  strongly.  The  cuttings  should  be  planted  6  in. 
apart  in  rows,  about  1  ft.  being  allowed  between  the 
rows.  They  should  be  inserted  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
4-in.,  and  the  soil  trodden  firmly  all  round  them. 
This  firming  of  the  soil  is  important,  as  the  cuttings 
root  much  better  in  a  firm  soil  than  they  do  in  a 
loose  one. 


Black  Currants. — Like  the  Raspberry  the  Black 
Currant  revels  in  a  rich  and  well-drained  but  moist 
soil,  and  it  is  only  in  such  positious  that  first-class 
fruit  can  be  obtained.  Often  enough  we  see  but 
inferior  fruit,  owing  to  the  fact  that  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  is  not  given  to  the  plant.  In  making  new 
plantations,  if  the  soil  be  sandy  and  rather  poor  it 
should  be  enriched  with  a  liberal  dressing  of  cow- 
dung,  or  good  stable  manure.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  be  too  close  and  heavy,  and  inclined,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  to  be  cold  and  wet,  its  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  road 
scrapings,  burnt  refuse,  or  even  coal  ashes.  Heavy 
soils  of  this  class  have  usually  plenty  of  plant  food 
locked  up  in  them,  and  the  required  improvement  is  in 
a  mechanical  direction  rather  than  in  a  chemical  one. 
Cuttings  from  the  prunings  may  be  put  in,  but  none 
of  the  eyes  need  be  picked  out  as  in  the  case  of 
Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants.  The  ravages  of  the 
Black  Currant  mite  (Phytoptus  Ribis)  are  getting 
more  serious  each  year,  for  although  the  mites 
increase  rapidly  and  "  swelled  bud,”  once  it  makes 
its  appearance,  soon  affects  a  whole  plantation,  there 
seems  to  be  no  simple  and  practical,  but  yet  effi¬ 
cacious,  method  of  checking  it  other  than  the  drastic 
one  of  picking  off  the  affected  buds  and  burning  them. 
It  is  obvious  that,  as  the  "  swelled  bud  ”  is  due  to  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  mite  within 
the  bud,  no  insecticides  can  possibly  reach  it  to  kill 
it  unless  the  bud  is  first  killed.  The  only  plan 
therefore,  for  the  present,  is  to  go  on  picking  off  and 
burning  buds  that  show  the  slightest  signs.  The 
practical  gardener,  tco,  will  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon 
importations  of  plants  or  suckers  from  other  sources 
in  order  that  he  may  not  entertain  the  pest  un¬ 
awares. 

Labelling  Fruit  Trees. — If  anything  can  add 
to  the  charm  of  good  fruit  it  is  to  have  it  correctly 
named.  Labels  of  all  sorts  have  been  invented,  some 
of  which  are  really  good,  whilst  with  regard  to 
others  the  less  said  about  them  the  better.  For 
standard  trees  the  iron  labels  with  the  name  in  raised 
letters,  and  mounted  on  stout  iron  stems,  are  the 
best.  Wooden  labels  may  be  used,  it  is  true,  but 
they  look  rather  glaring,  and,  moreover,  required  to 
be  frequently  renewed.  The  only  objection  to  the 
iron  labels,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  expense. 
For  wall  trees  there  is  really  nothing  to  beat  home¬ 
made  labels  made  of  strips  of  sheet  lead,  with  the 
name  stamped  in  by  means  of  steel  punch  letters,  of 
which  a  stock  can  be  procured  very  cheaply.  The 
"  punching  "  can  be  done  by  the  men  during  weather 
when  outside  work  is  at  a  standstill,  which  occasions 
occur  every  winter.  When  these  laoels  are  fastened 
to  the  wall  they  are  absolutely  safe,  and  will  last 
almost  for  ever. 


Fixing  Wires  to  Walls. — There  are  very  few 
gardens,  indeed,  in  which  there  is  not  some  amount 
of  nailing  to  be  done,  but  to  continually  drive  nails 
into  a  wall  is  a  sure  plan  to  spoil  the  look  of  it  and 
to  hasten  its  end.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  winter  season  to  fit  all  fruit  walls  with  wires, 
that  have  not  hitherto  had  them,  and  to  make  what 
repairs  are  necessary  to  systems  of  wires  that  already 
exist.  The  trees  must  be  detached  very  carefully 
from  the  wall,  and  their  branches  tied  togeiher  in 
bundles,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  bruising  the  buds. 
If  the  operation  is  carefully  carried  out  the  trees 
should  not  come  to  any  harm,  Some  careful  culti¬ 
vators  make  a  point  of  unloosing  all  wall  trees  each 
year,  and  lime-washing  the  walls  in  order  to  clear  out 
insect  pests  which  may  be  finding  harbourage  in 
crevices  in  the  brickwork. — A.S.G. 
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Border  Carnations.— The  custom  of  planting  out 
border  Carnations  in  the  autumn  in  the  ground 
wherson  they  are  to  flower  is  a  favourite  one  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  followed  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  potting  up  the  layers,  wintering  them  under 
glass,  and  planting  them  out  in  their  flowering 
quarters  in  March.  The  present  time  is  rather  a 
trying  one  for  the  plants  that  are  out  of  doors,  for 
sparrows  and  chaffinches  are  a  great  nuisance. 
These  feathered  pests  are  very  fond  of  nipping  off 
the  leaves  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  that  of 
mere  mischief.  The  London  sparrow  is  especially 
mischievous,  as  dwellers  in  London  and  its  suburbs 
know.  A  few  threads  of  black  cotton  stretched  to 
pegs  and  passed  round  and  over  the  plants  is  about 
the  best  thing  to  do  next  to  netting  the  plants  com¬ 
pletely  over.  In  the  case  of  valuable  varieties  the 
latter  alternative  is  to  be  recommended. 

Dwellers  in  the  country  have  additional  Carnation 
plagues  in  the  shape  of  hares  and  rabbits,  the  latter 
especially  being  exceedingly  troublesome  by  reason 
of  their  numbers  and  ubiquity.  The  only  way  to 
keep  the  rabbits  at  bay  is  to  enclose  the  beds  with 
inch  wire  netting.  A  few  uprights  may  be  driven 
into  the  ground  and  the  wire  fastened  to  these  by 
means  of  small  galvanised  wire  staples,  which  are 
both  cheap  and  handy. 

Gravel  Paths. — After  the  few  nights  of  frost  that 
we  had  just  before  Christmas,  the  following  thaw, 
and  the  deluges  of  rain,  the  gravel  paths  are  in  a  sad 
mess.  Of  course,  a  well-made  path  will  recover 
from  such  a  trying  experience  sooner  than  an  ill- 
made  one,  but  still  attention  is  needed.  A  good 
heavy  roller  should  be  passed  over  several  times, and 
if  the  gravel  “  picks  up  ”  after  the  rolling  the  dose 
must  be  repeated. 

Forcing  Seakale  in  Pots  — For  the  amateur  culti¬ 
vator  the  method  of  Seakale  forcing  that  is  the  most 
expeditious  and  least  expensive  is  to  lift,  pot  up  the 
roots,  and  force  under  shelter.  Such  shelter  is 
usually  to  be  had,  for  a  cellar,  or  even  a  cupboard 
may  be  turned  to  account,  although  the  best  place  of 
all  is  the  mushroom  house,  but  then  there  are  only 
comparatively  few  amateurs  who  possess  this  con¬ 
venience.  Perhaps  the  most  common  place  in  which 
we  see  Seakale  being  forced  is  underneath  the  green¬ 
house  stage,  close  to  the  hot  water  pipes.  In  such  a 
position  the  produce  is  apt  to  be  a  bit  tougher,  and 
rather  stronger  in  flavour  than  that  grown  by  the 
heat  from  fermenting  matter,  but  still  it  is  of  fairly 
good  quality  and  likely  to  satisfy  the  majority  of 
people. 

Those  amateurs  who  have  not  the  room  in  the 
out-of-door  garden  to  grow  annually  a  stock  of  Sea¬ 
kale  roots  for  forcing  cannot  do  better  than  buy  in 
two  or  three  hundred  from  a  respectable  nursery¬ 
man.  These  roots  can  be  obtained  cheaply  enough, 
and  it  will  be  found  a  much  more  economical  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  buy  them  and  force  them  at  home  than  it 
is  to  buy  the  produce  from  the  greengrocer  ;  more¬ 
over,  there  is  a  flavour  about  home-grown  Seakale 
that  cannot  be  found  in  that  bought  from  a  shop  or 
a  barrow. 

The  bought-in  roots  generally  come  to  hand  with 
all  the  side  roots  taken  off  and  the  stout  central  root 
alone  remaining.  In  lifting  the  roots  from  the 
ground  a  number  of  side  roots  or  •*  thongs,”  as  they 
are  commonly  called  by  gardeners,  will  be  found 
attached  to  the  central  axis.  These  should  be  cut 
clean  away  and  preserved,  for  when  cut  up  into 
lengths  of  4  in.  or  5  in.  they  will  make  cuttings,  that 
if  planted  and  looked  after,  will  develop  into  forcing 
roots  for  next  year.  They  should  meanwhile  be 
stored  in  sand  or  soil. 

The  potting  of  the  roots  that  are  to  be  forced  is  an 
exceedingly  simple  matter,  for  any  soil  will  do,  and 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  may  also  be  turned  to  good 
account.  The  pots  used  may  have  two  or  three 
crocks  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  just  covered  with  a 
little  of  the  soil.  The  roots  may  then  be  placed  in, 
pretty  close  together,  and  the  soil  shaken  down 
amongst  them.  When  the  potting  is  completed  the 
crowns  or  apical  buds  of  the  roots  should  be  just 
peeping  above  the  soil.  Seakale  that  is  being  forced 
must  be  kept  in  complete  darkness,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  well  blanched.  Sprinkle  it  occasionally  with 
tepid  water,  otherwise  the  Kale  will  be  tough  and 
stringy. 


Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora. — Amongst  winter¬ 
flowering  plants  this  handsome  Euphorbia  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  It  is  easy  to  grow,  and  in¬ 
variably  flowers  well,  the  long  sprays  of  orange- 
scarlet  flowers  being  particularly  grateful  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Although  it  likes  heat  to  grow 
in  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  when  in  flower  it 
will  do  very  well  in  the  conservatory.  The  peculiar 
habit  of  the  plant  will  give  to  those  who  take  a  pride 
in  arranging  their  plants  to  the  best  advantage  some 
little  exercise,  for  it  is  not  an  easy  plant  to  set  up, 
unless  associated  with  dwarfer  and  bushier  subjects. 
A  batch  of  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  for  instance,  affords 
it  a  good  opportunity  for  showing  itself  off,  and.  with 
Ferns  it  also  looks  well,  although  the  effect  is  more 
sombre  than  in  the  first  instance.  In  one  case,  at 
least,  it  does  not  look  well,  and  that  is  when  a 
batch  of  the  plants  has  nothing  placed  with  it  to  hide 
or  relieve  the  bare  stems. 

Passifloras. — Such  Passifloras  as  P.  caerulea,  and 
P.  Constance  Elliott  make  a  great  deal  of  growth 
during  the  season  and  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  a 
vigorous  pruning  each  year  in  order  to  restrict  their 
growth  within  reasonable  limits,  and  also  to  provide 
plenty  of  young,  flowering  wood.  This  pruning 
should  be  given  now  if  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
attended  to.  Only  the  main  branches  need  be  left, 
the  small,  whip-like  shoots  being  spurred  back  to 
about  a  couple  of  eyes.  These  spurs  will  send  out 
quite  as  many  shoots  next  spring  as  will  be  wanted, 
and  the  amateur  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
about  cutting  out  too  much.  After  the  pruning  is 
over  distribute  the  branches  left  over  the  area  that  is 
to  be  covered,  keeping  each  in  place  by  a  few  neat 
shreds  of  cloth  firmly  nailed  to  the  wall.  Allow  a 
little  play  in  these  shreds  for  the  branches,  but  they 
do  not  swell  very  much  during  the  year,  so  the  sup¬ 
ports  need  not  be  very  loose. 

Camellias. — In  order  that  the  flowers  may  be  seen 
at  their  best  the  foliage  must  be  clean,  bright,  and 
glossy,  but  in  order  that  this  state  of  things  may 
exist  the  plants  will  require  a  thorough  cleansing. 
Camellia  leaves,  no  matter  whether  the  plants  be 
growing  in  town  or  country,  are  generally  covered 
with  a  thick,  black,  glutinous  deposit,  the  result  of 
the  excretions  of  insects  and  smoke  combined,  lhat, 
if  not  removed  before  the  flower  buds  expand,  com¬ 
pletely  ruins  the  beauty  of  the  plants.  A  piece  of 
soft  soap  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut  dissolved  in 
a  couple  of  gallons  of  tepid  soft  water  makes  a 
capital  wash.  A  piece  of  sponge  is  a  very  handy 
thing  to  apply  the  wash  with,  but  failing  this  a  piece 
of  cotton  wool  may  be  made  to  do  duty.  After  a 
liberal  rubbing  the  leaves  show  up  so  fresh  and 
green  that  no  one  could  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the 
time  spent  in  cleaning  them  had  been  well  spent. 
Some  amount  of  care  is  necessary  in  the  cleaning 
process,  however,  for  the  buds  which  are  now 
swollen  to  a  good  size  are  very  easily  knocked  off, 
and  a  careless  or  clumsy  person  will  do  a  lot  of 
damage  in  a  few  moments. 

Disbudding  Camellias  is  not  a  paying  operation. 
It  is  true  that  vigorous  plants  produce  clusters  of 
buds,  but  little  is  gained  by  removing  the  smallest  in 
the  same  fashion  as  we  treat  Chrysanthemums,  Car¬ 
nations, and  other  things.  The  size  of  the  flower  may 
be  increased  a  little  certainly,  but  the  Camellia  is,  at 
best,  only  a  short-lived  bloom,  and  the  lateral  buds 
are  wanted  to  keep  up  the  succession  of  flower.  For 
buttonholes,  too,  the  small  blooms  are  always 
acceptable,  and,  generally  speaking,  they  are  far 
more  serviceable  than  the  large  ones. 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima. — Although  the  Poinset- 
tias  maintain  the  brilliancy  of  their  bracts  for  a  long 
time  when  the  flower  heads  are  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  plants,  the  rush  for  Christmas  decorations 
usually  causes  a  number  of  them  to  be  beheaded. 
These  plants  may  be  cut  back  still  further — within 
three  or  four  eyes  of  the  old  wood,  and  gradually 
allowed  to  dry  off.  They  will  rest  for  awhile,  and 
when  they  commence  to  break  into  growth  the 
young  shoots  may  be  put  in  as  cuttings.  Poinsettias 
do  best  when  they  are  grown  on  from  cuttings  each 
year,  for  although  the  old  plants  flower  well  enough, 
the  bracts  are  rarely  so  large  or  so  vigorous  as  those 
to  be  seen  on  the  young  ones. — Rex. 


Eighty-six  lbs.  of  Sugar  represents  the  average 
annual  consumption  of  the  ordinary  Britisher. 
Against  this  the  Russian,  who  is  a  great  Tea-drinker, 
consumes  only  8^  lbs. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  ashed  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
" Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Aucuba  japonica  variety. — K.  :  There  are  numbers 
of  varieties  of  the  pretty  Aucuba  in  existence,  for 
seedlings  show  a  good  deal  of  variation,  but  up  to 
the  present  there  seems  to  have  been  little  or  no 
attempt  to  work  up  these  varieties  systematically. 
If  the  leaves  of  your  plant  are  all  of  them  as  heavily 
spotted  as  the  sample  sent,  and  if  the  form  is  con¬ 
stant  you  have  a  variety  of  some  value,  and  one  that 
is  well  worthy  a  distinctive  name.  Another  year  or 
two’s  cultivation  will  decide  the  constancy  or  other¬ 
wise  of  the  variation.  You  should  take  a  few  cut¬ 
tings  and  see  if  the  young  plants  still  keep  true. 

Laurel  Hedge.— Menzies :  If  you  procure  good 
bushy  plants  about  4  ft.  in  height,  and  well  furnished 
with  fibrous  roots,  you  should  have  quite  a  present¬ 
able  hedge  in  one  year  from  the  date  of  planting.  It 
would  require  three  or  four  years  for  smaller  plants 
to  get  to  any  size. 

Ligustrum  ovalifolium  aureum .—Art:  This  is 
the  best  of  the  golden  Privets  for  planting  either  in 
town  or  country.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the 
plants  are  exceedingly  bright  and  cheerful.  A  bed 
filled  entirely  with  small  specimens  would  be  very 
ornamental  indeed,  and  would  suit  your  garden 
well. 

Pruning  late-planted  Roses. — M. :  We  should 
not  advise  you  to  prune  the  Rose  bushes  you 
planted  lately.  Let  them  stay  as  they  are,  and  see 
what  the  months  of  January  and  February  are  going 
to  do  first. 


Fowl  Manure. — I  keep  fowls  and  should  like  to 
turn  their  manure  to  some  account  in  the  garden,  if 
it  is  of  any  value.  Would  it  suit  Tomatos  and 
Cucumbers  ? — A .  C. 

Fowl  manure  is  a  very  potent  fertiliser,  and  may 
be  turned  to  capital  account  for  both  Tomatos  and 
Cucumbers.  We  should  not  advise  you  to  apply  it 
raw,  on  account  of  its  strength,  but  it  may  be  mixed 
with  old  potting  soil  at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  of  the 
soil  to  one  of  the  manure.  In  this  condition  it  will 
keep  for  almost  any  length  of  time,  does  not  smell  so 
unpleasantly,  and  makes  a  first-rate  dressing.  In 
any  case,  it  should  be  placed  under  cover,  as  fre¬ 
quent  drenchiugs  of  rain  wash  a  lot  of  the  goodness 
out  of  it. 

Pruning  Lime  Trees. — Menzies  :  The  Lime  may 
easily  be  made  to  assume  a  symmetrical  head  of 
growth,  by  means  of  a  little  judicious  pruning.  This 
will  consist  of  thinning  out  branches  where  they 
appear  to  be  too  thick,  of  cutting  out  those  that 
cross,  and  of  stopping  or  taking  the  tops  out  of 
others  so  as  to  impart  a  well-shaped  head.  The 
best  time  to  do  this  is  just  when  the  trees  are  break¬ 
ing  into  growth.  You  will  then  see  at  a  glance  the 
branches  that  are  sound  and  healthy,  as  well  as  those 
that  are  dead  or  weakly. 

Thinning  Strawberries. — F.  P.  :  Eight  or  nine 
fruits  to  a  plant  is  a  good  crop  for  an  ordinary  pot 
Strawberry.  You  may  therefore  cut  all  the  rest  of 
the  fruits  and  flowers  off  after  this  number  has  been 
obtained.  If  you  leave  more  fruits  they  will  be 
smaller,  and  the  weight  of  the  crop  will  not  be  in¬ 
creased. 

Plunging  Strawberries. — C.  P. :  By  all  means 
plunge  the  Strawberries  in  the  leaves.  They  will 
come  along  much  quicker  than  they  would  if  simply 
stood  on  an  ordinary  shelf.  It  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  leaves  will  be  too  hot. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  dying.  —  L.  M. : 
Your  greenhouse  is  not  warm  enough  for  this  hand¬ 
some  winter-flowering  Begonia.  Added  to  this  you 
have  apparently  over-watered  the  plant.  The  low 
temperature  and  the  deluge  of  water  have  together 
combined  to  cause  the  falling  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers.  If  jou  want  to  save  the  plant  you  must  re¬ 
move  it  to  a  warm  house,  and  give  it  less  water  until 
it  pulls  round  and  makes  fresh  leaves. 
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Pteris  tremula  Smithiana. — Ferns  :  This  crested 
and  heavily  tasselled  form  of  Pteris  tremula  was  a 
long  time  before  it  produced  spores.  Probably  the 
reason  was  that  the  plants  had  not  attained  to 
maturity,  but  having  now  done  so  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  see  some  of  the  finer  specimens  bearing  a  full 
crop  of  spore?. 


WHY? 


type.  Lord  Carew,  who  is  a  keen  lover  of  flowers, 
takes  much  interest  in  this  house  which  he  recently 
had  built.  He  also  takes  the  liveliest  interest  in  all 
improvements  and  planting,  which  are  carried  out 
from  time  to  time  by  his  gardener.  A  house  or  two 
are  also  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Orchids. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens,  which  lie  to  the 


insignis  in  1888.  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  the  celebrated 
African  explorer,  visited  the  place  in  1893,  and 
planted  a  beautiful  Copper  Beech  to  commemorate 
his  visit.  The  list  of  beautiful  and  interesting  trees 
in  the  arboretum  might  be  greatly  extended,  but  the 
above  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general 
character  of  the  collection.  The  forests  proper  are 
also  under  the  superintendence  of  Lord  Carew’s 
energetic  gardener. 


south  side  of  the  home  farm,  extend  to  four  acres, 
and  contain  a  fine  collection  of  well-trained,  old 
Apple  and  Pear  trees  on  the  south  and  west  aspect 
walls.  There  are  also  younger  espalier  and  cordon 
trees,  all  doing  well.  Standard  and  pyramid  trees 
used  to  be  grown  here,  but  were  lifted  to  form  an 
orchard  elsewhere. 

The  arboretum  in  the  park  is  a  feature  of  great 
interest,  as  it  contains  a  collection  cf  choice  Conifers 
together  with  ornamental,  deciduous,  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs.  Amongst  them  are  some  memorial 
trees  of  greater  or  less  interest.  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  the  Duke  of  York  each  planted  a 


"You  can  buy  French  garden  produce  in  London 
cheaper  than  you  can  in  Paris.  Just  now  in  London 
you  buy  French  Lettuce  and  Radishes,  and  no 
English.  French  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Asparagus,  Artichokes,  they  are  all  to  be 
had  either  earlier,  or  better,  or  cheaper  than  our  own. 
Why  ?  " 

This  statement,  with  the  concluding  question, 
appeared  in  a  London  daily  a  week  or  two  ago,  and 
formed  a  part  of  one  of  a  series  of  articles  from  the 
pen  of  a  gifted  correspondent.  "  The  question  (he 
says)  was  suggested  very  vividly  by  an  exhibition  held 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuilleries.  .  .  .  TheChrj- 
santhemums  were  as  good  as,  perhaps  better  than, 
ours  ;  so  were  the  Begonias  and  Carnations  ;  but  the 
insular  eye  turned  naturally  towards  the  poorer 
products  In  the  matter  of  fruit  there  could  be  no 
question  at  all  of  French  superiority.  Grapes,  of 
course,  w>e  make  no  pretensions  to  grow  out  of  doors; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  compete  with 
the  clusters  of  Chasselas.  But  hothouse  Grapes 
also  were  equally  better  than  ours— a  dozen  kinds 
from  filbert-shaped  white  to  great  round  black — 
superior,  whether  for  variety,  size,  or  condition,  to 
anything  seen  with  us.  Still,  Grapes  are  not  a 
British  speciality.  When  it  comes  to  Apples  and 
Pears — Alas  !  The  French  were  still  far,  far  ahead 

us-  •  •  •  But  why  is  the  Frenchman  now 

master  in  such  things  as  these  ?  It  is  a  grief  to  the 
patriot  as  to  the  glutton,  but  he  can  hardly  dispute 
it ;  and  it  seemed  worth  while  trying  to  discover  the 
reason.  I  knew  no  market  gardeners,  but  I  took  a 
train  to  a  station  a  few  miles  out  of  Paris,  and  began 
to  look  for  one." 

In  his  peregrinations,  this  seeker  after  truth,  found 
a  market  garden ;  also  a  school  of  horticulture,  in 
which  about  eighty  boys  were  trained.  "  There  was 


View  of  the  Lake  and  Grounds,  Castle  Boro’. 


Chestnut  tree  while  on  a  visit  to  Castle  Boro'  in 
October,  1891.  The  Duke  d' Aosta  planted  a  tree 
of  Cupressus  macrocarpa  in  September,  1894,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  label.  His  brother,  Comte  de  Turin, 
planted  a  specimen  of  Abies  nordmanniana  in  1S95. 
The  nuptials  ot  Lord  and  Lady  Carew  were  com¬ 
memorated  by  the  planting  of  a  fine  tree  of  Pinus 


not  much  growing — he  says — but  there  was  enough 
from  which  to  learn  the  secret  of  French  success, 
which  is  care — intelligent  and  unwearying  care.  .  .  . 
They  know  the  theory  and  they  insist  on  coming  up 
to  it  in  practice,  if  industry  and  ingenuity  can  do  it. 
They  know  their  markets  and  insist  on  supplying 
their  requirements.  That  is  all.  It  is  quite  simple.” 


View  in  the  Parterre,  Casti.e  Boro’. 


CASTLE  BORO’,  ENNISCORTHY. 

Castle  Boro',  the  residence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Carew,  is  one  of  the  finest  seats  in  the  county  of 
Wexford.  The  mansion  itself  is  built  of  granite,  and 
although  only  of  moderate  height  is  very  imposing  in 
appearance  on  account  of  its  extent,  and  the  fact  that 
it  stands  on  somewhat  elevated  ground  in  the  centre 
of  a  charming  and  very  extensive  park,  more  or  less 
wooded,  independently  of  the  arboretum  and  other 
plantations  of  choice  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  site  also  commands  a  splendid 
prospect  of  woodland  and  mountain,  for  the  forests 
extend  for  many  miles.  The  Castle  consists  of  a 
central  transept,  the  faces  of  which  are  octagonal, 
with  T-shaped  wings  right  and  left.  From  the 
south  front  a  series  of  terraces,  mostly  gravelled, 
lead  down  to  the  lake,  a  portion  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  accompanying,  lower  illustration.  A  distant 
view  of  the  mansion  may  also  be  noted  embowered 
amongst  trees.  The  other  front  of  the  house  over¬ 
looks  a  fine  prospect  of  noble  Oaks,  Beeches,  and 
other  deciduous  trees  with  which  the  park  is  inter¬ 
spersed. 

The  parterre  (see  illustration)  on  the  second 
terrace  from  the  top  is  laid  out  in  beds  edged  with 
Box,  and  at  either  end  is  a  representation  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  crest, also  outlined  by  neatly  1  rimmed 
edgings  of  Box,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  view.  Cherry 
Laurels  are  much  used  for  bordering  the  pathways, 
and  proceeding  eastwards  by  one  of  the  latter  the 
flower  garden  is  reached.  It  also  is  surrounded  by 
Laurel  hedges,  having  borders  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  in  front  of  them.  The  beds  are  rendered  gay 
in  spring  by  subjects  which  flower  at  that  period  of 
the  year.  Carnations  and  Violas  amongst  other 
things  are  much  employed  for  summer  bedding. 

The  glass  raoges  are  pretty  extensive,  many  of  the 
houses  being  modern  lean-to  structures  abutting 
against  a  long  north  wall.  A  Palm  house  occupies 
the  centre,  while  Roses  and  fruit  are  grown  in  the 
west  wing,  the  corresponding  east  one  being  largely 
devoted  to  flowering  plants  of  a  varied  description. 

,  The  vineries  are  devoted  to  Black  Hamburgh,  Mus¬ 
cat  of  Alexandria,  Gros  Colman,  and  other  varieties 
of  Grapes.  There  are  also  Peach  houses,  Melon  and 
Cucumber  pits,  forcing  houses,  and  other  structures. 

The  plant  houses  contain  a  varied  assortment  of 
plants,  all  well  cared  for  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  John 
McLennan.  The  Rose  house  contains  such  varieties 
as  Niphetos,  Adam,  Devoniensis,  Marechal  Niel,  and 
other  indispensable  sorts. 

Near  the  Palm  house  is  a  recently  built  structure, 
containing  a  rockery  for  Begonias  and  Ferns,  while 
climbers  adorn  the  roof.  Wall  pockets  also  form 
convenient  receptacles  for  Begonias  of  the  B.  Rex 
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These  statements  appearing  in  a  newspaper  must 
of  necessity  be  true,  so,  at  any  rate,  a  portion  of  the 
reading  public  believe.  Oh,  yes  !  one  might  hear 
them  say  that  its  English  gardeners  do  not  take  so 
much  trouble,  and  that's  the  reason  we  get  such 
beautiful  Lettuces  and  salads  from  France.  I  fear 
this  clever  writer  has  hardly  done  justice  to  his 
countrymen  in  his  conclusions,  drawn  from  a  very 
brief  survey  of  his  subject. 

I  think  a  year’s  experience  as  a  market  gardener  or 
as  a  private  gardener  would  teach  him  that  other 
causes  operate  to  handicap  the  home  grower  (even 
granting  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  as  to  the 
superiority  of  nearly  every  kind  of  French  fruit),  and 
give  the  foreign  producer  preference.  No  amount  of 
care,  however  intelligent  or  unwearying,  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  perishing  and  destructive  east  winds  sweep¬ 
ing  over  our  island  at  the  blooming  period,  perishing 
all  expanded  flowers,  such  as  visited  us  last  spring, 
for  instance.  Ingenuity  has  failed  so  far  as  I  know 
to  produce  colour-giving  dews  during  a  period  of 
drought ;  no  matter  how  the  sun  may  kiss  the  cheek 
of  the  Grape  or  Pear,  a  plentiful  dew  is  essential  to 
fix  the  desired  colour. 

Does  a  knowledge  of  their  markets  account  for  the 
preferential  railway  rates  given  them  by  our  railway 
companies  ?  Perhaps  !  Whatever  our  insular  faults 
and  failings  may  be  no  observer  can  fairly  lay  to  our 
charge,  carelessness,  want  of  care,  intelligence  or 
industry,  in  supplying  our  vegetable  and  fruit 
markets.  Room  for  improvement  there  may  be. 
But  no  one  can  say,  but,  that  in  this  industry,  every 
nerve  is  strained,  every  method  tried  whereby  an 
advantage  may  be  gained,  or  an  improvement  made. 
Every  device  ingenuity  can  offer,  or  science  desirous 
to  cope  with  insect  pests  or  save  labour,  is  tried. 
Competition  and  the  struggle  for  existence  demands 
this.  It  is  so  easy  for  the  superficial  observer  and 
gifted  writer  to  disparage  his  own  countrymen,  but  it 
is  not  quite  fair. — A.  P. 

- — - 

MESSRS.  DOBBIE  &  CO.,  ROTHESAY. 

In  September  last,  when  most  flowers  and  vegetable 
crops  were  still  occupying  their  summer  [quarters, 
we  paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  the  headquarters 
of  the  firm.  The  offices  are  situated  about  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  behind  them  is  the 
Springfield  Nursery, 

where  most  of  the  glass  is  situated,  and  thither  we 
proceeded  soon  after  our  arrival  on  the  island  of 
Bute.  Two  houses  at  least  are  devoted  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  Tomatos  for  seed,  one  of  them  being  then 
occupied  with  140  plants  of  Dobbie's  Champion, 
planted  out  in  the  body  of  the  house,  and  trained  up 
to  a  considerable  height,  with  a  single  stem,  the 
span-roofed  house  being  fully  occupied  with  the 
crop.  The  variety  is  very  fruitful,  bearing  smooth 
fruits  of  medium  size,  red,  solid  in  flesh,  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  flavour.  The  quantity  of  it  grown  annually 
is  evidence  of  its  popularity.  Another  house  was 
planted  with  Frogmore  Selected  and  Conference 
Tomatos  for  market  and  other  work. 

A  collection  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  Fuchsia 
occupies  another  house.  Some  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  interesting  we  noted  in  bloom  were  Dorothy 
Neville,  rich  blue,  with  reflexed  red  sepals ;  Royal 
Purple,  violet-purple,  but  otherwise  having  sepals 
like  the  last ;  Phenomenal,  double  purple ;  Leda 
(1897),  semi-double  and  deep  blue,  the  shade  being 
very  pretty  and  attractive  in  every  way  ;  Gertrude 
Pearson,  violet-purple,  with  very  broad  sepals  ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  a  handsome  and  fully  double  flower 
of  a  violet  hue,  with  the  red  sepals  forming  a  shield 
to  the  corolla.  Fascination  (1898)  is  very  similar  to 
Delicata,  which  has  pink  petals  and  white  sepals,  a 
very  pleasing  combination.  Achilles  (1898)  is  another 
fine  double  purple,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  bright  as 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  decidedly  drooping  habit  of 
Pendant  makes  it  suitable  for  basket  work,  while 
the  purple  and  rose  flowers  are  pretty. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  constitute  another  collection, 
of  which  we  noted  a  few  of  the  best  and  newest 
tnen  in  bloom.  The  flowers  of  Southey  (1898)  are 
Dright  scarlet  with  a  white  centre  ;  Phyllis  (1898), 
soft  red,  shaded  scarlet;  Zenobia  (1898),  dark  red, 
shaded  scarlet,  and  of  immense  size  compared  with 
old  time  varieties !  Candace,  fiery  crimson,  and  of 
excellent  form,  being  an  acquisition  to  its  class ; 
Oenone,  rich  salmon  and  of  huge  size,  both  in  truss 
and  power  ;  Madame  Boudeville,  white,  lightly  over¬ 
laid  with  crushed  strawberry,  and  one  of  the  pretti¬ 


est  of  the  group  that  has  sprung  from  the  original 
Souvenir  de  Mirande  ;  and  Lady  Chesterfield,  rich, 
dark  orange.  There  are  many  other  fine  things  in 
this  section,  for  the  collection  of  this  useful  class  is 
extensive.  Show,  fancy,  and  zonal  Pelargoniums 
are  also  a  strong  feature  of  this  nursery,  in  their 
proper  season  ;  but  the  plants  bad  been  cut  down 
previous  to  our  visit,  and  thousands  of  cuttings  were 
being  rooted  in  pots. 

A  long,  lean-to  range  in  several  divisions  contains 
stock  of  a  great  varriety  of  plants  in  constant  re¬ 
quest  in  most  establishments  for  bedding  or  green¬ 
house  culture.  For  instance,  there  were  Fuchsias, 
scented-leaved  and  other  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes, 
and  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  which  had 
been  taken  indoors  to  keep  the  wet  off  the  expanding 
flowers.  Doris  Peto,  a  good  white  of  the  Japanese 
type ;  Alfred  Rose,  silvery-rose  and  white ;  and 
Grace  Attick,  with  slender  white  florets,  are  some  of 
the  early  sorts  that  are  popular  at  Rothesay  in  the 
cut  state,  and  find  ready  buyers.  Early  and  late 
Chrysanthemums  were  planted  in  tbe  open  air  for 
the  supply  of  healthy  cuttings  for  propagation,  and 
to  supply  the  wants  of  customers.  Large  flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  particularly  of  the  Japanese  type, 
are  grown  in  quantity  in  pots,  as  was  amply  testified 
at  all  the  leading  shows  of  the  north  during  last 
November. 

One  of  the  things  that  strike  visitors  to  this 
nursery  is  the  enormous  quantity  of  Dahlias  kept  as 
stock  in  small  pots,  and  summered  in  open  frames. 
There  must  be  many  thousands  of  them,  and  very 
serviceable  the  roots  are  when  confined  in  small 
pots.  They  keep  well,  and  gardeners  can  raise 
sufficient  stock  from  them  by  placing  the  roots  in 
heat  in  spring.  They  may  also  be  planted  out  in 
the  proper  season,  and  come  away  early  when  grown 
on  without  being  cut  down.  All  the  types  are  kept 
in  stock-  show,  fancy,  Cactus,  single  Cactus,  single, 
and  pompons.  Plantations  of  several  kinds  are  also 
made  at  the  Springfield  nur  sery,  but  acres  of  them 
are  grown  at  the  Bush  Farm  Nursery,  so  that  we 
shall  refer  to  them  in  the  account  of  that  place. 

Bush  Farm  Nursery. 

This  is  much  more  extensive  than  Springfield,  and 
may  be  described  as  a  seed  farm  for  the  production 
of  farm  crops,  though  many  acres  are  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  and  harvesting  of  seeds  and  roots  for  the 
garden  proper,  as  well  as  hardy  plants,  Roses,  and 
other  things  of  a  varied  description. 

Bush  Farm  lies  upon  a  hillside,  a  little  way  out  of 
town,  but  is  easily  reached  by  a  short  walk  from  the 
offices.  A  fertile  portion  has  been  selected  for  the 
culture  of  garden  plants,  the  lower  portions  being 
rich  in  humus,  while  the  upper  reaches  are  heavier 
and  inclined  to  clay,  but  only  requires  working,  and 
the  application  of  farmyard  manure  to  make  it  fit  for 
almost  anything. 

Dahlias  were  in  their  glory,  notwithstanding  the 
constant  cutting  of  the  flowers  and  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  rain,  for  which  the  Brighton  of  Scotland  is 
noted.  All  the  show  and  fancy  varieties  that  make 
their  appearance  on  the  exhibition  table  are  grown, 
but  as  they  are  mostly  well-known,  we  directed  our 
attention  chiefly  to  the  newest  and  finest  of  the 
Cactus  Dahlias  that  are  now  popular  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

One  of  the  finest  of  modern  Cactus  Dahlias  is  Mrs. 
John  Goddard,  having  stiff,  straight,  pointed  florets 
of  a  rich  glowing,  crimson-scarlet,  and  borne  on  stiff 
stems  well  above  the  foliage.  The  blackish-maroon, 
and  long,  twisted  florets  of  Night  make  this  one  of 
the  blackest  of  Dahlias  ;  it  flowers  with  remarkable 
freedom.  Casilda,  yellow,  tinged  with  salmon-pink, 
and  Falka,  with  light  red,  twisted  florets,  are  two 
very  free-flowering  varieties.  The  deep  rose-pink 
blooms  of  Mrs.  Dickson  are  very  distinct  and  pretty. 
Octopus  is  also  charmingly  distinct,  the  florets  being 
white,  shaded  with  lilac,  and  the  blooms  of  large  size. 
Many  certificates  have  been  accorded  to  E.  J.  Deal, 
one  of  the  finest  scarlet  varieties  yet  raised,  the 
florets  being  long  and  slender.  The  soft  vermillion 
flowers  of  Laverstock  Beauty  are  of  the  Arachne  type 
in  having  the  long  florets  incurved  at  the  tips.  The 
last-named  is  a  remarkable  flower  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  by  having  the  florets  white  along  the  centre 
and  broadly  margined  with  bright  crimson.  The 
pinkish-heliotrope  blooms  of  Mary  Service  are  also 
extremely  handsome,  the  florets  being  revolute  at 
the  sides,  and  forming  cylindrical  tubes. 

Cactus  Dahlias,  when  true  to  character,  seem  to 
belong  to  two  leading  types,  namely  those  having 


straight,  and  those  having  incurved  florets ;  the  edges 
are  more  or  less  revolute  in  every  case.  Besides 
those  already  mentioned,  Stella  has  also  incurved 
florets,  of  a  vivid  crimson.  The  fiery-scarlet  of 
Standard  Bearer,  recalls  that  of  Gloriosa,  but  the 
florets  are  pointed  like  those  of  Starfish.  Alfred 
Vasey  (1898),  has  charming  blooms  coloured  with  3 
mixture  of  red,  amber  arid  pink,  and  the  quill-like 
florets  are  incurved  at  the  tips.  The  blooms  are 
freely  produced,  and  carried  well  above  the  foliage. 

Keyne’s  White  (189S),  is  a  beautiful  ivory-white 
bloom  when  seen  at  its  best,  but  it  seems  to  do  best 
when  moisture  is  moderate  and  the  soil  not  too  rich. 
The  soft  salmon-pink  and  apricot  tints  of  Britannia 
(1898)  make  a  charming  combination.  The  variety 
commences  early  and  blooms  freely  throughout  the 
season.  The  florets  of  Ruby  are,  as  the  name  indi¬ 
cates,  ruby-red,  but  they  are  tipped  with  carmine, 
and  rolled  into  long  tubes.  Another  abundant 
bloomer  is  (Capstan  (1898),  the  flowers  of  which  are 
soft  brick-red  and  tinted  with  rich  yellow  at  the  base 
of  the  florets.  Very  neat  and  pretty  are  the  soft  lilac 
flowers  of  Island  Queen.  The  lovely  yellow  of  Daffo¬ 
dil  is  too  good  to  be  overlooked.  Many  more  most 
excellent  things  could  be  mentioned,  but  the  above 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Rothesay  firm  is 
is  determined  to  be  up-to-date  in  the  matter  of 
Cactus  Dahlias.  The  decorative  varieties  that  used 
to  do  duty  in  gardens  are  no  longer  worthy  of  culti¬ 
vation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sorts  that  please 
on  account  of  their  exquisite  colour. 

Single  Cactus  Dahlias  are  now  more  or  less  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens,  and  they  continue  to  improve  ;  but 
we  hope  that  surprises  are  in  store  for  the  near 
future  in  the  shape  of  some  strikingly  novel  and 
charming  varieties  that  will  captivate  the  public 
generally.  A  grand  future  for  them  would  then  be 
assured.  Some  of  them  are  really  graceful  and 
handsome  in  the  cut  state,  and  for  decorative  work 
we  fail  to  see  why  they  should  not  be  largely  em¬ 
ployed  in  private  establishments  at  least. 

The  ordinary  single  Dahlias  are  grown  in  great 
numbers,  "all  the  leading  colours  being  represented 
by  flowers  of  beautifully  refined  form,  with  broad, 
overlapping  rays.  Seedlings  of  this  c'ass  are 
annually  raised  in  quantity,  A  semi-double  race 
having  two  rows  of  petals  is  being  developed  under 
the  title  of  Kingston  Lacey,  but  already  there  are 
several  varieties  having  either  a  white  or  yellow 
ground  with  a  broad  crimson,  orange,  orange-buff, 
rose,  or  yellow  edge  to  the  florets.  This  strain  is 
being  closely  watched  and  may  give  rise  to  some¬ 
thing  fine. 

Pompon  Dahlias  constitute  another  popular  class 
both  for  the  exhibition  table,  for  garden  decoration, 
and  for  cut  flower  purposes.  Mrs.  Ireland  is  a 
beautiful  variety  that  has  been  added  to  the  list  for 
distribution  this  year.  The  flowers  are  scarlet, 
tipped  with  white  and' of  beautiful  form.  Little 
gems  of  last  year  include  Zoe,  yellow,  tipped  white ; 
Agate,  pale  sulphur,  fading  to  white  at  the  tips  of  the 
florets;  Jewel,  varying  from  pale  sulphur  to  pure 
white,  and  rather  a  fancy  sort  in  its  way  ;  Vulcan, 
rich  crimson;  Katie,  yellow,  flushed  with  pink; 
Norah,  yellow,  edged  with  scarlet ;  and  Nellie 
Broomhead,  a  most  charming  mauve  variety  fading 
to  a  paler  centre. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- — ■ ■  

UTILISATION  OF  THE  HORSE 
CHESTNUT. 

The  Journal  de  la  Societe  d'Aceliinatation.  de  France 

gives  a  method  for  utilising  the  Horse  Chestnut  for 
destruction  of  earth  worms  in  gardens.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

The  Chestnuts  are  crushed  with  a  mallet  and 
steeped  in  a  bucket  ;  about  eight  nuts  per  o  880  quart 
of  water.  After  twenty-four  hours  this  water  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  water  the  plants,  which  must  be  well 
soaked  so  as  to  reach  all  the  worms.  After  a  few 
minutes  the  worms  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
wriggle  about,  and  die.  Those  which  remain 
below  perish  likewise.  A  single  watering  suffices.  It 
is  well  to  gather  enough  chestnuts  every  autumn  to 
last  until  the  crop  of  next  year ;  they  are  kept  in  a 
dry  place,  from  which  they  can  be  taken  as  needed. 

This  method  of  destruction  of  worms,  in  addition 
to  efficacy,  is  simple  and  practical,  and  costs 
nothing.  Besides,  it  adds  another  employment, 
partial,  it  is  true,  of  the  luxuriant  and  embarrassing 
crop  of  Horse  Chestnuts  to  be  seen  yearly  in  .  our 
gardens. — La  Vie  Scientifiquc,  Dec,  10 th,  1898. 
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IPSWICH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ipswich  and  East  of 
England  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Ipswich,  rn  Friday  evening,  December  30th. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Mayor  (E.  P.  Ridley, 
Esq.),  and  there  was  a  large  attendance. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  following  report  for 
1898,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  At  the  termination  of  another  twelve  months' 
operations,  your  committee  have  to  report  to  the 
members  that  steady  and  satisfactory  progress  is  still 
being  made  by  the  society.  During  the  year  two  ex¬ 
hibitions  have  been  held,  at  which  the  entries  num¬ 
bered  as  under  : — Summer,  1898,  626,  as  against 
summer,  1897,  402 ;  winter,  1898,  559,  as  against 
winter,  1897,  362,  the  net  increase  being  331.  The 
attendance  of  subscribers  and  the  general  public  has 
been  satisfactory,  but  it  is  felt  that  in  order  to  give 
more  comfort  and  greater  opportunities  for  inspect¬ 
ing  the  society 's  exhibitions,  larger  places  in  which 
to  hold  the  summer  and  winter  shows  must,  of 
necessity,  be  found  sooner  or  later.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  special  efforts  by  a  sub-committee  appointed 
to  consider  sites  for  the  summer  show  were  made 
with  a  view  to  obtain  by  loan  or  hire  the  use  of  the 
society’s  old  site  at  Christchurch  Park.  The  Estate 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  gave  a  very  patient 
hearing  to  the  deputation  which  attended,  and  very 
kindly  granted  the  use  of  the  Park.  It  has  to  be 
recorded  with  great  regret  that  the  Corporation  in 
general  meeting  assembled,  refused  to  endorse  the 
grant ;  although  permission  had  been  previously 
given  to  advertise  the  site.  Your  committee  express 
the  hope  that  a  renewed  application  may  meet  with 
better  success.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
Chrysanthemum  show  might  be  held  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  and  the  adjacent  buildings  used  by  the  Fat 
Cattle  Club.  At  the  autumn  exhibition  your  com¬ 
mittee  instituted  a  catalogue  of  entries  and  awards, 
which  was  very  much  appreciated.  The  detail  work 
of  the  committee  has  this  year  been  very  largely 
divided,  and  sub-committees  appointed  for  the  pro¬ 
per  carrying  out  of  the  special  sections,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  measure  of  success.  The  committee  desire 
to  place  on  record  their  thanks  to  the  president, 
Capt.  E.  G.  Pretyman,  M.P.,  and  also  to  the  donors 
of  the  special  prizes  ;  whilst  to  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Co.,  and  the  Horticultural  Press  your  com¬ 
mittee  are  also  greatly  indebted.  A  proposal  has 
been  formulated  that  the  society  should  affiliate  with 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  society  to  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Challenge  Trophy  Competition  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  for  affiliated  Societies  for  forty-eight  blooms.  It 
is  also  desired  that  the  society  should  affiliate  with 
that  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.” 

The  abstract  of  accounts  for  the  year,  which  had 
been  audited  by  Mr.  A.  Turner  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Cul- 
lingham,  showed  that  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£81  13s.  sd.  The  total  receipts  amounted  to  £543 
7s.  7d . ,  and  the  principal  items  of  expenditure  were  : 
prizes,  July  Show,  /122  5s. ;  ditto,  November  Show, 
£85  12s.  6d.  ;  bands,  £80  15s.  3d. 

The  report  and  statement  of  accounts  were 
adopted  without  discussion,  and  the  rest  of  the  usual 
business  was  quickly  transacted.  Capt.  E.  G.  Prety¬ 
man,  M.P.,  the  president,  was  re-elected,  as  were  also 
the  vice-presidents,  with  the  exception  of  four  who 
had  ceased  to  become  subscribers.  Mr.  H.  E.  Archer 
was  re-elected  secretary  amidst  applause.  In  return¬ 
ing  thanks,  Mr.  Archer  said  that  when  he  first  became 
secretary,  in  18S6,  they  had  a  balance  in  band  of  £79 
14s.  rod.,  and  during  the  whole  thirteen  years  they 
had  never  been  able  to  reach  that  figure  till  the  pre¬ 
sent  year.  One  year  they  got  up  to  £65  6s.  7d.,  and 
another  they  got  down  to  an  overdraft.  It  was 
very  gratifying  to  see  such  a  good  balance  at  the 
bankers  now,  and  the  fact  was  that  after  all  a  good 
deal  depended  upon  the  weather.  The  last  two  years 
they  had  been  favoured  with  fine  weather  for  the 
summer  shows,  and  if  they  had  similar  good  fortune 
in  the  future  there  was  every  hope  of  maintaining 
their  present  satisfactory  position. 

In  accordance  with  notice  of  motion  previously 
given,  Dr.  Casley  then  proposed,  "  That  the  present 
rules  of  the  Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  be  rescinded.”  The  fact  had  been 
brought  to  their  notice,  he  said,  that  their  present 
rules  were  in  many  respects  obsolete,  and  that  it  was 
for  many  reasons  desirable  to  come  into  line  with 
more  modern  ideas.  The  motion  was  seconded  and 
carried  almost  unanimously.  Dr.  Casley  then  pro¬ 


posed  "  That  the  Society  be  affiliated  with  the  Royal 
Horticultural  and  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Societies.” — Mr.  Stubbs,  in  seconding,  said  it  was  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Society  ought  to 
bring  itself  into  line  with  the  parent  societies  of  the 
country.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  motion  was  carried  after  some  questions 
had  been  asked  and  answered  as  to  the  advantages 
that  would  be  derived  from  the  proposed  affiliation. 
Later  on  Mr.  Stubbs  said  that  one  advantage  of 
affiliation  with  the  N.C.S.  was  the  right  to  compete, 
as  a  society,  in  the  Trophy  class  for  the  best  forty- 
eight  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  twenty. four 
Japanese  and  twenty-four  incurved.  Every  member 
could  contribute  one  or  more  blooms  to  the  general 
stand,  and  he  asked  the  Chrysanthemum  growers,  for 
the  honour  of  the  good  old  town  and  of  the  society, 
to  make  a  united  effort  to  bring  this  trophy  to 
Ipswich. 

The  rules  which  had  been  been  drawn  up  by  the 
committee,  and  of  which  copies  were  distributed, 
were  then  considered  seriatim.  Most  of  these  were 
adopted,  with  only  slight  alterations. 

The  committee  had  also  drawn  up  a  number  of 
regulations  "to  govern  the  conditions  of  shows.” 
One  of  these  in  its  amended  form  was  as  follows  : — 
"  Everything  intended  for  exhibition  must  be  staged 
ready  for  the  judges  by  n  o’clock  a.m.,  when  all 
exhibitors  other  than  members  of  committee  must 
retire  from  the  show.” 

Another  regulation  was,  "  All  exhibits  to  be 
correctly  named.”  This  created  an  amusing  dis¬ 
cussion  which  ended  in  the  addition  of  the  words, 
"  as  far  as  possible.” 

Another  regulation  which  evoked  much  discussion 
was  as  follows: — "  Exhibitors,  making  entries  and 
failing  to  exhibit  them,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 

2S.  6d.” 

Mr.  Stubbs  pleaded  with  "  sweet  reasonableness” 
in  favour  of  this  rule,  and  it  was  ultimately  adopted 
after  it  had  been  modified  somewhat  by  the  addition 
of  the  phrase,  "  unless  notice  of  withdrawal  reach  the 
secretary  not  later  than  6  p.m.  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  show.” 

The  whole  committee  of  fifteen  were  then  chosen 
by  ballot,  Mr.  O.  Haxell  and  Mr.  H.  Kerridge 
acting  as  scrutineers  of  the  papers.  There  were 
thirty-one  nominations,  and  the  result  of  the  voting 
was  that  the  new  committee  consists  of  Messrs. 
Messenger,  W.  Holden,  J.  B.  Cullingham,  T.  E. 
Mayhew,  J.  Talbot,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  E.  C.  Sayer, 
A.  E.  Stubbs,  I.  Battram,  A.  Bennett,  G.  Gilbert. 
W.  J.  Catchpole,  Alan  Turner,  A.  Ranson,  Dr.  R. 
K.  Casley. 

It  was  decided  that  the  first  five  to  retire  next 
year  should  be  Messrs.  Alan  Turner,  Talbot,  Stubbs, 
Sayer,  and  Ranson. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor,  who  had 
been  an  excellent  chairman,  closed  the  meeting. 

- — 

A  CANADIAN  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY. 

The  pressing  need  for  a  systematic  scheme  of  forest 
preservation,  and  of  reforestation,  is  agitating  the 
authorities  in  Canada.  In  the  Dominion,  as  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  old  country,  forestry 
matters  have  been  allowed  to  drift  and  take  care  of 
themselves.  With  the  enormous  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation,  however,  and  the  proportionate  increase  in 
the  demand  for  timber,  this  policy  ollaissez  faire  will 
no  longer  answer,  for  woods  and  forests  cannot  be 
made  in  a  day,  but  must  be  systematically  planted, 
and  as  systematically  attended  to  and  nursed  into 
vigorous  maturity.  Both  the  planter  and  the  con¬ 
servator  have,  indeed,  to  be  called  into  action  if  the 
woods  and  forests  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain  are 
to  be  maintained. 

During  a  visit  recently  paid  by  Mr.  Peter  Barr  to 
the  Central  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  very  decidedly  as  to  the  value  of  the 
work  being  carried  on  at  that  station,  particularly  in 
the  department  of  forestry.  Mr.  Barr  has  visited 
during  the  course  of  last  summer's  travels  similar 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  the  comparison 
he  drawn  between  these  and  the  farm  at  Ottawa  is 
very  flattering  to  the  latter.  Naturally  enough,  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  winter's  snowy  mantle  hides  a 
good  deal  of  the  interest  from  sight,  but  Mr.  Barr 
evidently  saw  enough  to  satisfy  him,  for  he  said 
“  you  are  doing  a  work  here,  which,  as  a  foundation 
for  something  better  and  greater,  is  of  a  thoroughly 


practical  and  beneficial  nature.  I  have  not  met  with 
any  institution  in  the  United  States  which  touches 
forestry  at  all.  At  Cornell,  it  is  true,  they  are  com¬ 
mencing  a  school  for  forestry,  having  just  procured 
the  necessary  land  ;  but  if  your  people  here  keep  on 
as  they  are  going  the  Central  Farm  here  will  keep  a 
long  way  ahead  of  Cornell,  which  is  the  best 
example  of  practical  work  being  done  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  active  and  efficient  men,  but 
they  are  only  •  sawing  wood  '  at  present.” 

Incidentally  referring  to  the  great  depletion  of  the 
forests  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Barr  added,  that  if 
he  were  a  Canadian  he  should  not  worry  about 
getting  lumber  free  into  the  “  States,”  for  before 
long  they  would  be  almost  begging  for  Canadian 
lumber. 

He  strenuously  advised  the  formation  of  a  School 
of  Forestry  at  Ottawa,  and  suggested  that  if  the 
movement  were  carried  on  in  the  right  way  they 
might  be  able  to  get  an  imperial  subsidy  ;  this  more 
particularly  so,  because  the  old  country  wanted  an 
opportunity  for  her  people  to  be  trained  in  forestry 
for  the  sake  of  India  and  the  colonies. 


PESTS. 

I  was  staying  for  a  day  or  two  with  a  friend  in  the 
country,  and  being  glorious  weather  in  early  May,  I 
got  up,  and  went  out  the  first  morning  at  five 
o’clock. 

"  I  hope  you  enjoyed  your  early  ramble  ?  ”  was  my 
host's  greeting  as  I  entered  the  breakfast-room  three 
hours  later. 

"  I  can't  say  I  have,”  was  my  reply,  as  I  seated 
myself  at  the  table. 

“Why  on  earth  not  ?  "  he  asked,  gazing  at  me  in 
astonishment.  "  I  should  have  thought  with  your 
love  of  a  garden  you  would  have  revelled  in  this 
lovely  spot.” 

"  It  is  simply  because  I  do  love  a  garden  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  that  I  have  not  enjoyed  myself  this 
morning,”  I  rejoined.  “  When  one  hears  discon¬ 
tented  murmurings  wherever  one  walks,  it  does  not 
add  to  one's  happiness.” 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,"  was  my  friend’s  reply,"  as 
he  poured  out  the  coffee. 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  this  is  how  it  is.  Many 
years  ago  that  old  saying,  •  He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear,’  was  impressed  deeply  on  my 
mind.  I  think  I  applied  a  different  meaning  to  it,  to 
the  generality  of  people,  and  that  was,  to  open  my 
ears  so  that  I  may  understand  the  conversations  of 
either  plants  or  animals.” 

"  You  certainly  are  a  strange  chap,  and  if  I  did  not 
know  you  better,  I  should  say  you  were  decidedly 
'off  it.'  But  you  always  lived  in  a  world  of  your 
own,  and  have  been  different  from  the  ordinary  run 
of  mortals.  Who,  but  you,  would  say  that  plants 
talked  ?  However,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  should 
like  to  hear  something  of  what  they  said.” 

"  I  will  tell  you  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure,  only 
do  not  be  vexed,  for  there  was  general  grumbling  in 
your  garden  from  the  Chestnuts  to  the  Radishes.  It 
appears  to  me  that  pests  of  all  kinds  abound  in  this 
place,  and,  as  nothing  seems  to  be  done  to  check 
them,  the  ravages  they  are  making  is  very  bad,  and 
naturally  the  plants  are  complaining.  The  first 
grumble  I  heard  was  from  one  of  your  Carnations  : 

‘  Look  at  the  pitiable  condition  I  am  in,'  I  heard  it 
say  to  its  neighbour,  '  that  old  hare  has  been  here 
again  this  morning,  and  nibbled  away  nearly  all  my 
grass,  I  shan’t  have  any  left  soon.’  '  Neither  shall 
I,’  was  the  reply  from  another.  ‘  And  yet  we  are 
always  expected  to  look  well.  I  am  perfectly  in¬ 
different  now  about  my  appearance,  and  although  I 
am  Dean  Reynolds  Hole,  my  blooms  will  be  poor, 
both  in  size  and  colour.’  1  Serve  the  master  jolly 
well  right  for  letting  the  hare  go  free  so  long.  He 
carries  his  kindness  to  animals  to  an  extreme,  why 
cannot  he  either  shoot  or  trap  the  creature  when  it 
is  doing  so  much  mischief?  ’  ” 

"  I  strolled  on  towards  the  kitchen  garden  ;  here, 
everything  seemed  to  be  chattering  at  once." 

*  '  I  fancy  we  are  the  only  Radishes  left  in  this 
row,’  I  heard  one  exclaim  to  another,  ‘  and  I  don't 
see  any  in  the  next,  or  the  next ;  the  chaffinches  have 
had  a  rare  good  feed  this  week.  Well  1  I  have  no 
patience  with  the  master,  I  have  heard  several 
people  tell  him  to  stretch  black  cotton  along  the 
rows,  but  he  rarely  puts  any,  and  if  he  does,  uses 
white,  which  is  no  good  at  all.'  " 

"  A  few  steps  further  I  heard  the  same  complaint 
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from  a  bed  of  Turnips,  and  close  by  some  Onions 
were  calling  out  loudly  about  the  havoc  a  mole  had 
made  amongst  them — their  roots  all  loosened  from 
the  good  firm  ground  they  were  growing  in. 

•  Evidently,  the  master  does  not  care  about  Onions, 
or  he  certainly  would  put  a  trap  to  prevent  this,'  was 
the  last  I  heard  from  them." 

•  I  guess  there  will  be  some  grumbling  from  the 
boy  this  morning,’  a  newly-planted  Cauliflower 
exclaimed ;  ‘  I  have  been  the  only  one  the  slugs 
have  left  all  down  this  row  for  three  nights  running, 
and  now  I  suppose  they  will  be  re-planted  once  more. 
Why  on  earth  the  master  cannot  order  soot  and 
lime  sprinkled  about,  I  can't  imagine.' 

‘  Oh  dear,  dear,’  cried  an  Espalier  Apple  tree,  *  I 
shall  not  have  a  leaf  left  soon  with  these  wretched 
caterpillars,  they  have  eaten  them  nearly  all  away, 
and  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  any  Apple  tree  to 
produce  good  fruit,  when  it  can  only  take  in  C02  in 
such  limited  quantities.  If  the  master  would  only 
spend  half-an-hour  for  a  few  mornings  in  picking  off 
and  killing  them,  there  would  not  be  many  left.’ 

"  I  returned  to  the  flower  garden,  hoping  for  a 
little  peace.  But  no  ! 

‘The  mildew  gets  worse  and  woise  among  us,' I 
heard  a  Tea  Rose  call  across  to  a  hybrid  perpetual ; 

*  I  suppose  it  has  attacked  you,  too.  I  pine  and 
ache  ior  some  sulphur,  but  I  shall  have  to  pine  in 
vain.’ 

'  I  have  not  only  mildew,  but  green  fly  too,’  was 
the  reply,  *  and  no  insecticide  has  been  used  this 
season  upon  us.  A  mixture  of  soft  soap,  methylated 
spirit,  and  terebene  would  soon  put  me  right.’ 

“Just  near  I  heard  some  Gaillardias  and  Pinks 
complaining  bitterly  about  their  leaves  having  been 
nearly  all  eaten  by  rabbits. 

"  In  despair  I  passed  on  to  the  greenhouses  and 
vinery,  but  I  can  assure  you  I  did  not  stay  long,  for 
the  Vines  were  crying  out  about  the  red  spider  they 
are  infested  with,  the  Tomatos  about  the  woodlice, 
the  Plumbagos  about  thrip,  the  Cinerarias,  Ver¬ 
benas,  Roses,  and  several  other  things  about  green 
fly,  the  Stephanotis  about  mealy  bug,  the  Azaleas 
about  scale,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  all  of  them, 
except  the  Tomatos,  ended  their  murmuring  by  say¬ 
ing  ‘  And  "  Gishurst  Compound  ”  would  soon  put  us 
all  right.’ 

"  Placing  my  fingers  to  my  ears,  I  fled  to  the 
wood,  and  there  I  rambled  about  till  I  thought  it 
was  breakfast  time.  Now,  I  have  given  you  a  full 
and  true  account  why  I  did  not  enjoy  my  walk  in 
your  garden. — Solanaceae. 

- -a- - 

NOTICE  OF  BOOK. 

The  Chrysanthemum.  By  H.  J.  Jones,  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Specialist,  Ryecroft  Nurseries, 
Lewisham.  London  :  Biggs  &  Son,  139 — 140, 
Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E  C.  Price  2d. 

This  may  be  described  as  a  pamphlet  of  thirty- 
one  pages,  rather  than  a  book,  being  one  of  a  series 
upon  various  popular  flowers,  intended  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  growing  class  of  amateurs.  Mr.  Jones 
is  perfectly  at  home  in  speaking  of  the  Chrysanth¬ 
emum,  his  favourite  flower.  He  gives  a  brief  and  in¬ 
teresting  history  oi  the  introduction  and  growth  of 
the  queen  of  autumn  flowers  in  this  country  ;  and 
follows  this  up  by  short  chapters  or  articles  on  pre¬ 
paring  plants  to  produce  cuttings,  the  period  of 
propagation,  the  best  form  of  cutting  and  method  of 
propagation,  suitable  compost  for  inserting  the  cut¬ 
tings,  first  re-potting,  when  to  place  the  plants  in  the 
frames,  soils  for  other  pottings,  late  spring  and  early 
summer  treatment,  compost  for  final  potting,  sum¬ 
mer  quarters,  and  other  information,  which  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  just  the  information  that  the 
amateur  wants,  and  which  is  very  opportune  for  the 
beginner  making  a  start  to  gain  experience  in  the 
raising  and  flowering  of  this  all-absorbing  subject. 

Mr.  Jones  makes  a  bold  attempt  at  getting  rid  of 
the  common  expression  of  "taking  the  buds,"  using 
the  term,  "  retaining  the  buds,"  instead.  This  is  a 
common  sense  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter,  but 
might  have  been  extended  so  as  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  the  “  pinching  of  the  plants,”  which  takes 
place  at  an  earlier  date  than  that  at  which  the  buds 
for  flowering  are  retained.  Speaking  generally, 
however,  very  few  technicalities  are  used,  and  the 
less  the  better,  seeing  that  plain  English  is  as  good 
or  better  than  any  other  for  the  purpose. 

The  distinction  between  first  and  second  "crown 
buds  ”  is  explained  in  the  article  on  "  late  spring  and 


early  summer  treatment."  Those  varieties  which 
are  inclined  to  produce  flowers  rather  early  for  the 
November  shows  should  have  their  points  pinched 
out  during  the  third  week  in  April,  and  they  will 
produce  the  second  crown  bud  some  time  between 
the  middle  and  end  of  August,  and  this  is  to  be 
retained.  Late  varieties,  on  the  contrary,  should 
have  their  tips  removed  in  the  first  week  of  April, 
and  that  will  give  them  sufficient  time  to  develop 
their  second  "  crown  bud  ”  in  company  with  the 
earlier  ones. 

Similar  but  more  detailed  information  on  this 
subject  is  given  under  the  heading  of  "  stopping  and 
timing  the  buds.”  This,  of  course,  is  the  attitude 
taken  up  by  the  grower  at  the  time  when  the  proper 
buds  for  expanding  in  November  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  August  or  the  beginning  of  September ;  but 
the  process  of  timing  the  buds  is  actually  effected  in 
April  and  May.  This  chapter  is,  however,  a  sort  of 
retrospect,  and  explains  the  matter  by  giving  reasons 
for  each  respective  operation.  In  the  matter  of  feed¬ 
ing,  many  easily  procurable  stimulants  are  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  grower  is  advised  to  use  moderation  in 
their  application.  The  information  vouchsafed  is 
perfectly  reliable,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Selections  of  the 
best  of  all  the  types  are  given  at  the  end. 


THE  SHEEN  NURSERIES. 

There  is  no  more  charming  spot  in  Richmond  and 
its  environs  than  the  Gorse  besprinkled  Sheen 
Common,  which  in  all  its  native  wildness  and 
ruggedness  has  hitherto  defied  alike  the  jerry-builder 
and  the  Fiats  of  county  councils.  The  country  here¬ 
abouts,  although  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  is  open, 
and,  taking  it  altogether,  Mr.  J.  Russell  may  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  obtained  such  a  favourable 
spot  for  nursery  work.  The  nursery,  which  com¬ 
prises  about  twenty-four  acres,  is  situated  at  the 
western  end  of  the  common,  and  is,  roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  triangular  in  shape,  the  apex  of  the  triangle 
pointing  northwards. 

The  soil  is  almost  an  ideal  one  for  nursery  work. 
It  is  a  deep,  yellow,  sandy  loam,  not  too  light  to 
afford  plenty  of  food  to  the  plants  entrusted  to  it, 
but  light  enough  to  be  worked  during  almost  all 
weathers.  During  our  visit  we  had  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  noting  how  splendidly  the  various  stocks 
of  trees  and  shrubs  lifted  from  it — plenty  of  fibrous 
roots,  and  clean  upper-growth.  The  nursery  itself 
was  at  one  time  practically  a  fruit  farm  or  orchard, 
for  when  Mr.  Russell  took  possession  of  it  there 
were  great  numbers  of  fruit  trees,  chiefly  Apples, 
Pears  and  Plums.  Many  of  these  remain,  although 
many  have  also  been  removed  from  time  to  time.  The 
fruit  tress  at  present  to  be  seen  act  as  wind-breaks 
and  shields  for  some  of  the  more  tender  shrubs  that 
are  planted  around  them,  and  therefore  are  not, 
after  all,  very  much  in  the  way.  The  crop  of  fruit, 
also,  is  a  consideration,  for  we  were  informed  that  in 
1895  no  fewer  than  6,000  bushels  were  picked  from 
these  trees. 

A  wonderfully  comprehensive  collection  of  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs  is  grown  in  the  Sheen  Nur¬ 
series,  and  despite  the  proximity  to  the  metropolis 
the  vigour  with  which  some  of  the  tenderest  subjects 
grow  is  quite  remarkable.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  some  of  the  choice  Conifers  which  usually 
have  an  unequivocal  objection  to  London  smoke. 
Of  the  graceful  Cedrus  Deodara  we  have  never  seen 
finer  stock,  for  all  the  plants,  both  big  and  little, 
were  in  the  rudest  of  health.  The  Mount  Atlas 
Cedar,  C.  atlantica,  was  also  to  be  seen  in  excellent 
condition.  There  has  been  a  great  run  this  year  on 
its  fine  variety,  C.  a.  glauca,  the  bright  silvery  foliage 
of  which  is  a  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful  object 
during  the  dull  months,  and  prices  have  accordingly 
gone  up.  The  pretty  and  distinct  Cryptomeria 
japonica  is  also  exceedingly  happy  here,  and  the 
quaint  old,  Monkey  Puzzle,  Araucaria  imbricata  is 
fully  as  contented.  Of  both  of  these  Mr.  Russell 
has  great  store. 

The  bright  green  of  the  Douglas  Fir,  Abies 
Douglasii,  in  a  huge  "  drift  ”  attracted  our  attention. 
This  grand  Conifer  is  quite  as  remarkable  for  its 
handsome  and  stately  presence  as  it  is  for  its  quick¬ 
ness  of  growth,  and  it  can  only  be  said  to  have 
one  failing,  and  that  is,  that  in  windy  positions, 
its  leaders  being  brittle,  are  apt  to  come  to 
grief.  Such  Cypresses  as  Cupressus  goveniana,  C. 


lambertiana,  and  C.  macrocarpa  are  always  in 
demand,  although  the  beautiful  C.  lawsoniana  is  un¬ 
deniably  the  favourite.  There  are  many  handsome 
varieties  of  Lawson’s  Cypress,  and  of  these  C.l.  lutea 
is  one  of  the  very  best.  It  has  bright  yellow  foliage 
which  stands  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  nearly  as 
well  as  the  type.  C.  1.  Allumii,  C.  1.  Fraserii,  C.  1. 
erecta  viridis,  and  C.  1.  gracilis  are  other  notable 
forms. 

The  eenus  Taxus  is  well  represented,  but  the 
"sombre,  crooked  Yew  ”  has  developed  a  variety  of 
forms  which  are  anything  but  sombre,  and  yet, 
curiously  enough,  the  greatest  shortage  ir  the 
market  for  Yews  at  the  present  time  is  for  the  type, 
T.  baccata.  Its  very  handsome  golden  variety,  T. 
b.  aurea,  is  in  great  demand  also,  and  Mr.  Russell 
has  a  fine  stock  of  it  for  emergencies.  The  distinct 
habited  IrishYew,  I.  fastigiata,  is  another  favourite, 
and  its  two  forms  I.  f.  argenteo-variegata  and  I.  f. 
aurea  are  equally  popular.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
botanist,  of  course,  the  Irish  Yew  is  ODly  a  well- 
marked  variety  of  the  common  T.  baccata,  but  in 
gardens  and  nurseries  the  connection  is  not  often 
kept  up. 

Amongst  the  Junipers  are  many  handsome  and 
useful  plants.  A  chief  place  must  be  accorded  to 
Young’s  Golden  Juniper,  a  variety  of  J.  chinensis, 
which  itself  is  one  of  the  sturdiest  of  them  all.  The 
golden  form  partakes  largely  of  this  sturdiness,  and 
as  it  is  a  free  grower  and  preserves  its  colour  well  it 
cannot  easily  be  too  highly  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  lovers  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 

Hollies  form  a  specialty  with  Mr.  Russell,  for  he 
catalogues  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  varieties  of  the 
common  Ilex  Aquifolium.  These  varieties  include 
gold,  silver,  and  green  sorts,  some  of  them  being 
grown  as  trained  standards  and  half  standards, 
whilst  others  have  that  “  weeping  ”  habit  so  much  in 
request.  The  Holly  is  a  tree  of  many  parts,  for  it  is 
beautiful  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Of  the  varieties 
in  stock,  Silver  Queen  is  undoubtedly  the  best  silver 
variegated  one,  and  we  were  charmed  with  the  sight 
of  several  fine  batches  of  it  mustering  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  plants.  A  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
nursery  is  a  row  of  huge  spherical-headed  specimens 
of  this  variety,  some  15  ft.  in  height,  and  with  clean 
stems  not  less  than  6  in.  in  diameter.  Both  Scotch 
Gold  and  Golden  Queen  are  reliable  golden  sorts. 
In  the  small  state  the  plants  may  be  made  to  perform 
good  service  for  winter  decoration.  I.  lutescens  is  a 
form  that  is  not  so  often  met  with  as  its  merits 
would  entitle  it  to  be,  for  the  topmost  leaves  of  the 
shoots  are  wholly  bright  golden  yellow,  and  the 
plant  is,  withal,  a  sturdy  and  contented  one.  Than 
the  trained  standards  we  have  never  seen  anything 
finer,  and  those  who  go  in  for  this  sort  of  shrub  can 
rely  on  being  well  served  by  the  Richmond  firm. 

Aucubas  have  been  enthusiastically  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Russell  of  late  years.  Many  seedlings  have 
been  raised  and  the  best  of  these  selected  with  the 
result  that  the  unique  collection  now  comprises  about 
twelve  distinct  sorts.  The  pretty  A.  japonica  vera 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  heavy  crops  of  bright 
red  berries,  whilst  in  our  estimation  A.  j.  latimaculata, 
with  its  heavy  mottlings  of  yellow,  upon  green  is  the 
Aucuba  of  the  future. 

The  common  Laurel,  or  Cherry  Laurel,  Cerasus 
Lauro-cerasus,  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  objects  of 
our  pleasure  grounds,  shrubberies,  and  woodlands. 
In  addition  to  the  type  there  are  several  varieties 
that  claim  attention,  and  these  are  C.  L.-c.  caucasica, 
C.  L.-c.  rotundifolia,  and  C.  L.-c.  latifolia.  The 
last-named  is  specially  noteworthy  on  account  of  its 
huge,  deep  green  leaves,  and  its  vigour  and  hardiness  ; 
for  hedge  work  it  is  unequalled. 

An  extensive  drift  of  Euonymus  japonicus  medio- 
pictus  aureus  was  exceedingly  bright — as  it  always  is 
when  the  plant  is  well  grown.  There  is  no  need  to 
wonder  at  the  popularity  of  this  Euonymus  for  the 
filling  of  ornamental  vases  and  window  boxes. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  special  subjects  Mr. 
Russell  has  great  store  of  all  sorts  of  ornamental  and 
forest  trees,  Weeping  Elms,  Birches,  Ailanthus 
glandulosa,  Willows,  including  Salix  Salmoni,  S. 
coccinea,  S.  vitelina,  and  S.  babylonica,  Acers  in 
variety,  Pavias,  Evergreen  and  deciduous  Oaks, 
flowering  Cherries,  Pyruses  almost  innumerable,  the 
handsome  Salisburia  adiantifolia,  Limes,  Planes,  and 
a  host  of  other  subjects  are  all  to  be  seen,  and 
what  the  Richmond  establishments  fail  to  supply 
the  nurseries  in  the  other  part  of  the  country 
provide. 
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DRYOPTERIS  ACROSTICHOIDES. 

This  pretty  Dryopteris  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
Canadian  Ferns.  The  fronds  are  dark  green  and 
glossy,  and  keep  their  colour  well  through  the  winter. 
This  fact  has  caused  the  popular  names  of  Evergreen 
Rock  Fern,  and  Christmas  Fern  to  be  applied  to  it. 
The  pinnae  are  shaped  like  a  scythe,  the  margins 
being  characterised  by  a  row  of  fine  silvery  hairs, 
whilst  the  apices  develop  into  a  bristle.  The  sori 
are  to  be  found  only  on  a  few  of  the  pinnae  near  the 
top  of  the  fertile  fronds.  The  sori  run  together  and 
cover  the  pinnae  as  with  a  mass  of  brown  felt.  The 
fruiting  fronds  are  taller  and  more  erect  than  the 
barren  ones.  The  plant  best  loves  rocky  wood,  and 
it  is  in  such  places  that  it  is  to  be  found.  It  is  rare 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  being  found  only 
in  one  confined  space  above  Ravenscrag,  but  in 
Eastern  Ontario  there  are  quantities  of  it,  and  it  is 
also  abundant  in  the  adjoining  State  of  New  York. 
There  is  a  variety  of  the  type  known  as  the  Scalloped 
Christmas  Fern,  differing  in  having  the  lobes  of  the 
pinnae  cut ;  in  habit  and  everything  else  it  is  the  same. 
The  variety  is  rather  more  rare  than  the  species, 
but  both  are  occasionally  found  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

THE  HARDY  PASSION  FLOWER. 

Were  it  not  for  the  uncertainty  of  our  climate,  this 
would  in  all  probability  be  the  most  popular  among 
all  our  climbers  for  decorating  the  front  of  our 
dwellings,  verandahs,  &c„  but  unfortunately  we  are 
liable  to  spells  of  frost  which  sometimes  kill  it  out¬ 
right  ;  the  growth  and  foliage  are  everything  which 
can  be  desired,  and  the  flowers  most  beautiful,  and 
if  only  it  fruited  as  freely  at  all  times  as  it  is  doing  at 
places  this  season  it  could  justly  be  claimed  for  it 
that  it  stands  in  the  front  rank  as  a  berry-bearing 
plant.  I  passed  a  front  porch  the  other  day  on 
which  it  was  fruiting  splendidly— truly  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  sight,  of  which  the  owners  might  justly  feel 
proud.—  W.  B.  G. 

ILEX  CORNUTA. 

The  Japanese  or  horned  Holly  is  not  a  well-known 
plant,  but  its  merits  are  unquestionable.  In  consti¬ 
tution  it  is  nearly,  or  quite,  as  hardy  as  our  native 
species,  I.  Aquifolium,  and  it  is  quite  distinct  in 
appearance.  One  good  quality  which  specially 
characterises  it  is  the  freedom  with  which  it  berries. 
On  this  account  alone  it  is  worthy  of  being  planted, 
for  our  British  Holly  does  not  always  berry  well. 
The  leaves  are  very  tough  in  texture,  and  have  three 
very  strong  spines  towards  the  apex,  which  spines 
often  develop  to  such  an  extent  as  to  resemble  horns, 
hence  the  specific  name  of  "  cornuta."  The  berries 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  I.  Aquifolium,  and 
the  plant  is  a  more  vigorous  grower. 

NEMESIA  STRUMOSA  NANA  COMPACTA 

GRANDIFLORA. 

This  handsome  plant,  with  the  unbearably  long 
name,  or  rather  list  of  names,  appears  in  the  list  of 
novelties  for  1899  sent  out  by  the  celebrated  French 
house,  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Cie.  As  one  of 
the  varietal  names  signifies,  this  is  a  dwarf  strain. 
The  flowers  are  relatively  large,  and  comprise 
several  shades  of  rose,  orange,  and  purple.  If  cut 
back  in  August  after  the  first  flowering  is  over  the 
plants  commence  to  flower  a  second  time,  and  they 
keep  this  up  until  frost  steps  in  and  puts  its  veto 
upon  their  further  production.  This  dwarf,  com¬ 
pact,  large-flowered  Nemesia  is  recommended  both 
as  an  edging  plant  for  flower  beds  and  for  culture  in 
pots. 


VIOLET  LA  FRANCE. 

In  the  list  of  novelties  for  1899  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Cie.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie, 
Paris,  Violet  la  France  occupies  a  prominent  position. 
Judging  from  the  illustration  of  it  given,  the  plant  is 
of  very  dwarf  and  compact  habit,  and  also  remarkably 
free-flowering.  The  flowers  are  described  as  being 
exquisitely  sweet-scented,  purplish-blue  in  colour, 
with  a  metallic  reflex,  and  the  petals  as  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  size  and  well  rounded.  The  stalks  are  said 
to  be  long,  substantial,  and  erect,  raising  the  flowers 
well  above  the  foliage.  The  variety  is  recommended 


both  for  cultivation  out-of-doors  and  under  glass. 
This  novelty  has  therefore  all  the  qualities  that  go  to 
make  up  a  good  Violet,  and  should  thus  not  lack 
friends  on  this  side  of  the  silver  streak. 


BLUE  HYDRANGEAS  FOR  ALL. 
Everyone  knows  and  admires  the  blue  Hydrangea, 
but  what  is  not  so  well  known  is  the  method  of 
obtaining  these  blue  flowers,  so  they  continue  to  be 
rare  and  much  sought  after.  Thus  M.  Ernest  Bar, 
in  the  issue  of  the  Nord  Horticole  for  December,  ex¬ 
presses  himself.  He  goes  on  to  remark  upon  the 
mixtures  that  have  been  tried  and  recommended, 
such  as  soil  from  slate  quarries,  pounded  slates, 
feriugineous  soil,  sulphate  of  iron,  etc.,— a  lot  of 
materials  that  most  people  have  not  close  to  hand, 
and  which  they  cannot  easily  procure.  The  method 
recommended  by  M.  Bar  is,  on  the  other  hand,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple,  the  necessary  materials  for  the 
compost  being  within  the  reach  of  everyone.  It 
consists  simply  in  the  employment  of  ordinary  coal 
ashes.  The  compost  he  recommends,  and  which  he 
used  first  some  five  years  ago,  consists  of  one-third 
peat,  one-third  of  well  decayed  manure  from  an  old 
hot-bed,  and  one-third  of  coal  ashes.  In  this  com¬ 
post  he  avers  that  he  has  always  been  successful  in 
procuring  Hydrangeas  with  flov'ers  of  the  purest 
blue  for  which  one  could  wish.  If  this,  indeed,  be 
so  there  will  be  many  British  horticulturists  who 
will  be  grateful  to  M.  Bar  for  his  generosity  in  thus 
making  his  secret  known  to  the  world. 

- <4— - - 

METHODS  OF  PREPARING  RUBBER. 

So  much  has  been  written  within  the  last  few  years 
on  the  subject  of  indiarubber,  the  sources  of  our 
supply,  and  the  possibility  of  acclimatising  the  best- 
yielding  trees  in  our  colonies,  that  at  first  sight  it 
may  appear  that  there  is  little  more  to  be  said.  A 
study  of  the  methods  in  use  for  preparing  rubber 
from  the  latex,  or  milk,  may,  however,  be  of  use  to 
many  interested  in  the  formation  of  plantations, 
especially  if  some  attention  is  paid  at  the  same  time 
to  the  inaccurate  statements  made  in  some  recent 
publications,  which  apparently  have  disregarded  the 
valuable  series  of  papers  on  the  subject  contained  in 
our  one  journal  devoted  to  economic  botany,  the 
Kew  Bulletin. 

The  methods  in  use  at  present  are  either  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  limited  experience  of  uncivilised  peoples, 
or  the  application  of  experiments  made  without  pay¬ 
ing  due  attention  to  what  is  known  of  the  chemical 
constitution  and  physical  properties  of  latex.  As  a 
good  example  of  the  latter,  we  may  take  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Morisse,  who  found  that  coagulation  was 
brought  about  in  the  latex  of  Hevea  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol,  phenol,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  calcium  chloride,  ferric  chloride,  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate,  &c.  As  the  outcome  of  these 
experiments,  a  mixture  of  phenol  in  alcoholic  solu- 
lution,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  was  recommended 
as  a  coagulating  agent. 

The  latex  is,  as  a  general  rule,  a  thick,  white  fluid, 
composed  of  small  particles  of  rubber  in  suspension 
in  a  clear  watery  solution  of  various  substances. 
Unfortunately,  only  the  latex  of  a  few  trees  has,  as 
yet,  been  chemically  examined  when  fresh. 

The  analysis  of  the  latex  of  Hevea  brasiliensis 
shows  that  it  contains  : — ■ 

Rubber .  32  per  cent 

Proteid  matter .  2  3  „ 

Calcium  and  sodium  salts  9  7  ,, 

Resin .  traces 

Water . 55  to  56  ,. 

It  is  slightly  alkaline  to  litmus  paper. 

The  presence  of  albumin,  globulin,  and  other  pro- 
teids,  has  been  demonstrated  by  Green  in  some 
other  rubber-yielding  latices. 

As  a  general  rule  all  these  substances  are  to  be 
found  in  rubber  as  it  is  at  present  prepared,  often 
with  others  added  to  bring  about  coagulation  of  the 
latex,  and  accidentally  or  intentionally  added  im¬ 
purities, such  as  bark  and  clay.  In  all  cases  the  per¬ 
centage  of  impurities  is  large,  how  large  we  shall  see 
later,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  some  cause  a 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  rubber  it  is  obviously 
much  to  the  interest  of  those  connected  with  the 
industry  that  a  method  of  preparation  should  be 
adopted  which  would  minimise  them  or  ensure  their 
absence. 

I  propose  now  to  consider  a  few  of  the  better- 
known  varieties  of  rubber. 


Para  Rubber  is  the  product  of  Hevea  brasiliensis, 
a  tree  which  thrives  in  many  parts  of  the  Amazon 
valley,  British  Guiana,  &c.  As  pointed  out  by 
Churchill  in  his  consular  report,  there  is  no  danger 
of  this  source  of  supply  becoming  exhausted,  though 
this  is  the  frequent  cry  of  companies  formed  for 
rubber-planting,  usually  fated  for  an  ephemeral  ex¬ 
istence.  The  tapping  is  done  with  considerable  care 
by  the  natives,  and  even  should  a  district  become 
exhausted,  in  a  few  years  a  fresh  supply  of  trees 
springs  up.  From  the  planters’  point  of  view  Brazil 
is  hardly  a  suitable  couutry,  for  the  climate  is  bad, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  labour,  and  the  exchange  is 
liable  to  endless  variations.  The  trees  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  introduced  into  Ceylon,  where  small 
plantations  exist,  and  into  other  colonies. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  rubber  has  been  so 
frequently  described  that  repetition  is  needless  ;  but 
a  “  translation  of  a  valuable  article  on  rubber  of  the 
Orinoco  "  has  received  so  much  attention  of  late  that 
it  requires  some  examination.  One  of  its  most 
striking  errors  is  the  following  :  “As  the  juice  con¬ 
tains  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  rubber  consists  essentially  in  separating  the 
former  from  the  latter,  which  is  performed  by 
evaporating  the  wa'er  by  means  of  a  heating  process 
or  obtaining  its  coagulation  by  certain  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses.  Although  the  last  system  is  more  rapid  they 
prefer  the  former,  as  they  pretend  that  the  rubber 
thus  obtained  is  of  a  superior  quality — a  supposition 
devoid  of  all  reason." 

As  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  show,  this 
statement  is  incorrect,  for  the  heating  continues  for 
too  short  a  time ;  ("  the  rubber ’’  is  not  “dried  in  a 
few  minutes  ’’)  to  evaporate  off  some  50  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  further  there  is  no  loss  of  weight  until  the 
clot  begins  to  contract  and  squeeze  out  water. 
Neither  is  “  the  supposition  devoid  of  all  reason,’’ 
for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  smoked  rubber  is 
far  preferable  to  that  obtained  by  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses.  A  comparison  of  the  prices  of  “  Para  fine  " 
and  "  sernamby  ”  should  be  sufficent  proof  of  this. 
Why  it  is  so  may  be  made  clearer  from  the  following 
experiment.  At  the  end  of  a  day’s  work  I  had 
several  litres  of  latex  left,  to  which  an  equal  volume 
of  water  had  been  added,  which  would  not  keep  over 
night  without  coagulating.  To  this  a  small  quantity 
of  acetic  acid  was  added,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
whole  of  it  had  formed  a  stiff  curd.  On  pressing 
and  drying,  a  portion  of  the  water  exuded  from  this 
mass  of  sernamby,  but  it  still  remained  full  of 
cavities,  and  the  proteid  matter  in  it  quickly  decom¬ 
posed, so  that  ultimately  a  stinking, inflated  mass  was 
obtained, 

If  this  latex  had  been  coagulated  by  smoking  it 
would  have  yielded  a  wet  rubber,  but  the  subsequent 
decomposition  of  proteids  would  not  have  set  in,  for 
the  creosote  contained  in  the  smoke  would  have 
acted  as  an  antiseptic  and  prevented  decomposition, 
as  it  does  when  meat  is  preserved  by  smoking. 

Then  again  we  find,  "  the  rubber  thus  prepared 
(by  smoking)  acquires  a  darkish  colour,  due  to  the 
particles  of  coal  which  adhere  to  the  outer  skin. 
Some  people  believe  that  this  tends  to  improve  it, 
but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  it  is  thus  impregnated 
with  impurity.”  Now  when  these  “bottles”  of 
rubber  are  cut  across,  the  fresh,  laminated  surfaces 
are  a  silvery-grey  colour,  and  as  each  layer  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  same  extent  to  the  action  of  the  smoke 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  outer  layers  only 
•being  so  coloured.  The  freshly  cut  surfaces,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  darken  and  become  black  in  turn,  so  that 
the  explanation  of  oxidation  seems  fai  more  probable, 
especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact 
that  the  smoke  is  white  and  not  black,  for  the  nuts 
are  simply  dry-distilled  and  not  actually  burnt.  If 
the  smoke  of  these  heated  urucuri  nuts  is  condensed 
it  forms  two  layers  of  liquid  in  the  receiver,  one  a 
clear  limpid  solution  consisting  mainly  of  acetic  acid, 
the  other,  darker  in  colour,  of  creosote. 

The  hot  vapour  of  acetic  acid  brings  about  the 
coagulation  of  the  proteids  of  the  latex-,  as  may  easily 
be  proved  by  direct  experiment. 

A  solution  of  alum  is  said  to  be  in  use  for  prepar¬ 
ing  rubber  in  some  parts  of  the  Amazon  Galley. 
Morisse  states  that  alum  solution  has  no  effect  upon 
the  latex  of  Hevea  species,  however. 

The  loss  in  the  factories  on  making  up  Para 
rubber  is  as  follows : — (1)  Para  fine,  10  to  15  per 
cent. ;  (2)  Entre-fine,  the  carelessly  smoked  pieces,  15 
to  20  per  cent.  ;  (3)  sernamby,  rubber  pulled  from 
the  cuts  on  the  tree  and  cups,  coagulated  by  being 
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allowed  to  stand,  &c.,  20  to  40  per  cent.  From  these 
data  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  smoking 
method  of  preparation  is  by  far  the  best  in  use  at 
present,  a  view  which  will  be  further  strengthened 
when  we  compare  the  losses  on  making  up  other 
sorts  of  rubber. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- «*» - 

QUG$CIOQ$  ABD  AB$SUeK$. 

•t*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.'] 

Rearing  of  Stipa  pennata.—  J.  H. :  This  grass  is 
a  true  perennial  and  cannot  be  raised  and  flowered 
in  one  season  in  the  same  way  as  Briza  maxima. 
The  plants  of  which  you  speak  may  be  correctly 
enough  named,  only  you  have  to  wait  till  they  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  flower.  If  they  have  grown 
fairly  strong,  they  will  no  doubt  flower  during  the 
forthcoming  season.  As  growth  is  not  very  rapid 
in  the  case  of  this  grass,  the  crowns  may  be  com¬ 
paratively  few  and  throw  up  a  few  flower  stems 
only  ;  but  the  plant  being  perennial  the  tufts  will 
gradually  increase  in  size  and  become  more  flori- 
ferous  from  year  to  year.  The  species  is  perfectly 
hardy,  so  that  you  need  not  give  the  plants  any 
protection  whatever.  Well  drained  but  ordinary 
garden  soil  will  meet  all  the  requirements,  and  if 
you  have  a  herbaceous  border  that  answers  this 
description,  the  grasses  may  be  planted  in  clumps  at 
intervals  with  the  other  occupants,  in  the  first  or 
second  line,  as  the  stems  only  grow  from  12  in.  to 
18  in.  high  as  a  rule. 

Onion  Cranston’s  Excelsior. — J.  H.  W.  :  We 
have  little  or  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  seed  you 
obtained  last  year  was  either  mixed  or  untrue  to 
name.  Onions,  although  carefully  selected,  are 
liable  to  variation,  and  particularly,  we  believe,  the 
variety  you  mention.  Bulbs  will  appear  amongst 
them  having  the  character  of  Ailsa  Craig  and  vice 
versa.  The  two  types  are  no  doubt  closely  related  ; 
but  all  the  same,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  all 
Onions  are  liable  to  variation  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  treatment  you  give  it  in  the 
way  of  treading  or  rolling  both  before  and  after  the 
seeds  are  sown,  and  according  to  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  stimulants  you  apply  to  the  same.  Firm 
rolling  or  treading  is  generally  believed  to  favour  the 
production  of  shapely  and  firm  bulbs  that  ripen  up 
in  due  season ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  soil  that  is 
left  in  a  relatively  loose  and  open  condition  at  the 
time  of  sowing  is  liable  to  produce  thick-necked 
bulbs  that  do  not  ripen  up  well,  and  consequently 
will  not  keep.  You  would  do  well  to  remember  this 
at  sowing  time. 

Iyy  stems  cut  through.  —Sigm a :  That  the 
branches,  at  least  of  the  stems  you  cut  through, 
should  have  lived  for  twelve  months  afterwards  is 
something  strange ;  but  if  the  same  experience  had 
happened  to  us  we  should  have  suspected  that 
strong  roots  entered  the  masonry  somewhere  and 
thus  were  able  to  supply  the  branches  and  foliage 
with  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  to  keep  them  alive. 
It  is  generally  believed,  amongst  botanists  at  least, 
that  if  you  cut  the  stems  of  Ivy  and  thus  sever  their 
connection  with  the  ground  they  will  sooner  or  later 
die.  We  have  seen  large  sheets  of  Ivy  torn  off  high 
walls  by  means  of  the  wind,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  nail  them  up  again,  Indeed,  some  of  them  were 
broken ;  and  all  having  been  cut  away  at  the  point 
where  they  ceased  to  adhere  to  the  wall,  they  were 
dragged  into  a  neighbouring  plantation  and  spread 
over  the  ground  beneath  tall  trees  in  the  fond  hope 
that  they  would  take  root  where  they  lay  and  thus 
cover  up  the  bare  ground  with  a  carpet  of  green 
foliage.  Every  one  of  the  pieces  gradually  dried  up 
and  died  early  in  summer,  without  having  put  out 
any  fresh  growth.  We  should  advise  you  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Ivy  you  mention  has  any  true 
roots  in  connection  with  the  wall  or  the  soil  whereby 
they  can  get  a  supply  of  moisture  and  other 
sustenance. 

Crusted  Saxifragas— T.  D.  :  All  of  them  may  be 
planted  at  the  present  time  as  well  as  at  any  other, 
as  long  as  they  are  not  in  flower.  The  chief  danger 
to  them  at  present  would  be  in  the  case  of  frost 
occurring  soon  after  and  throwing  them  out  of  the 
ground  before  they  get  a  fresh  hold  of  the  soil ; 
otherwise  they  may  be  transplanted  with  almost  the 
same  facility  as  Houseleeks  (Sempervivum),  which 
have  much  the  same  habit,  but  more  fleshy  or  succu¬ 
lent  leaves.  In  the  case  of  the  finer  and  rarer  species, 
or  those  consisting  of  very  small  rosettes  or  crowns, 
we  should  defer  planting  till  towards  the  end  of 
March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  at  that  time.  There  would  be 
no  danger  then  of  their  getting  lost  be'ore  fresh  roots 
would  fix  them  firmly  to  their  new  quarters. 

Transplanting  Hepaticas. — R.  H.  .  You  need  not 
hesitate  to  lift  them  along  with  the  other  subjects 
for  the  re-  making  of  the  border,  as  they  will  succeed 


perfectly  if  you  lift  them  with  a  good  ball  of  soil, 
which  holds  together  well  as  a  rule,  owing  to  the 
numerous  wiry  roots.  Do  not  break  up  the  plants 
at  all  for  the  present,  but  plant  the  pieces  whole  till 
the  flowering  period  is  over.  We  consider  these 
hardy  gems  always  look  cleaner  and  better  for 
flowering  in  a  mass,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
flowers  are  less  liable  to  get  dashed  about  and 
splashed  with  mud  during  heavy  falls  of  rain  in 
spring.  Divide  the  clumps  carefully  without  break¬ 
ing  the  roots  more  than  you  can  help  after  flowering 
is  finished. 

Names  of  Plants — W.  Catto :  1,  Viburnum 

Tinus;  2,  the  fruits  of  Clematis  Vitalba  ;  3,  Lonicera 
fragrantissima ;  4,  Petasites  fragrans ;  5,  Cornus 
sibirica ;  6,  Erica  carnea. — A.  J.\  1,  Coronilla 
glauca;  2,  Coleonema  album;  3,  Boronia  megas¬ 
tigma;  4,  Erica  melanthera  ;  5,  Perutrophe  spaciosi. 
— T.  B  :  1,  Oncidium  tigrinum  unguiculatum  ;  2, 
Cypripedium  barbatum  var.  ;  3,  Strobilanthes 

isophylla.— R.  M.  :  1,  Helleborus  niger  altifolius  ;  2, 
Berberis  Darwini ;  3,  Berberis  fascicularis. 

Communications  Received — Sutton  &  Sons. — 
B  Wells —j.  M. — A.  E.  S — Wm.  Colchester. — J. 
Rose. — Edward  Owen  Greening. — F.  W.  B. — A.  P. 
— R.  M. — R.  G.  B. — C.  T.  B. — Aloe. — Mearns. — 
H  Carson. — M. — Cyclamen. — Geo.  L.  C. — Thames 
Valley. — Benj.  R.  Camp. — D.  G.  S. — E.  A. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  S.E. — Catalogue 
of  Vegetables  and  Flower  Seeds,  Begonias,  Novelties, 
etc.,  for  1899. 

S.  F.  Richmond,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries, 
Yorks. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums 
for  iSg^-g. 

Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray,  Ltd.,  The  Royal  Nurseries, 
Hands  worth,  near  Sheffield.— Catalogue  of  Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  Seeds  for  1899. 

R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  17a,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds  for  1899. 

David  W.  Thomson,  24,  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh. — Seed  List,  1899. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Cie  ,  4,  Quai  de  la 
Megisserie,  Paris. — List  of  Novelties. 

Dicksons,  Chester. — Dicksons’  Select  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatos,  Garden  Tools,  and 
all  Garden  Requisites. 

T.  Methven  &  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street  and  Leith 
Walk,  Edinburgh. — Seed  List. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  also  at  Orping¬ 
ton,  Kent. — Dobbie’s  Catalogue  and  Competitors’ 
Guide. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Illustrated 
and  Complete  Descriptive  List  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  place,  Edinburgh. — 
Dicksons’  Garden  Seeds. 

Thompson  &  Morgan,  Haslemere  Nurseries  and 
Seed  Establishment,  5,  Carr  Street,  Ipswich. — 
Catalogue  of  Hardy  Herbaceous,  Alpine,  and  other 
Plants. 

Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter. 
— Catalogue  of  Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  England. — 
Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Seeds. 
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IFOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

life 


Nothing  so -profitable  and 
easy  to  grow.  , 

80  Acres  of  Saleable  Trees. 


THE  BEST  PROCURABLE. 

Lists  Free. 


, HUNDREDS  of  THOUSANDS. 

I  i.rfi  ..Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
^Carriage  free  for  Cash  with  order. 
8/-  per  dor.,  GO/-  per  100. 

A 11  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage  forward. 

JinPDTS  From  15/-  a  doz. 

Ornamental  Trees.' 91  Acres. 
A  Superb  Collection  of 

Herbaceous  Plants. 
Four  Acres  of  Glass. 
Clematis  (80,000)  from  15/-doz. 
N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at 
slightly  increased  prices. 

1  '•  GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(Over  170  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock, 
artistically  produced,  containing 
some  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
and  lull  of  valuable  information, 
free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for  postago 
Please  mention  this  Paper- 

RiCHARD  SMITH  &CP,  WORCESTER 


NATIVE  GUANO. 

Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden  nse. 

Price  £3  t Os.  per  ton,  in  bags.  Lots  under  io  cwt.,  4s. 
per  cwt. ;  i  cwt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station 
in  England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s. 

Extracts  Pom  23rd  annual  collection  of  reports 

Native  Guano  for  Potatos,  Vegetables,  &c. 

G.  Kentish,  Bedmond.— “  First-rate  for  Potatos,  Peas, 
Onions,  and  Lettuce.  Good  all  round  manure,  cheapest  in 
market." 

J.  B.  Noel,  Jersey.— “  Used  with  utmost  satisfaction  for 
Potatos,  Peas,  vegetables  and  flowers.  Highly  satisfied.” 

Native  Guano  for  Fru'T,  Roses,  Tomatos,  &c. 

T.  Gardner,  Branksome  Nursery.— Excellent  cheap  manure 
for  Tomatos,  Strawberries,  and  Roses,” 

W.  E.  Grove,  West  Hampstead.—”  Used  for  lawns.  Results 
splendid.” 

S.  Clift,  Gardener,  Wartnaby  Hall.—”  Strawberries,  best 
crop  for  years.  Roses,  grand  blooms.  Beet  excellent.  Po¬ 
tato?,  Peas,  &c.,  very  good.” 

Order  to  the  NATIVE  GUANO  CO.,  Limited,  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  where  pamphlets  of  testi¬ 
monials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained.  Agents  wanted. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 


AMATEURS 


Wht  follow  the  hutraotlecs  given  In 


‘TIm  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivators’  Guide  Book« 

Bt  H.  A.  BUEBKKSY.  P.B.H.S., 

O&OHIB  CKOWU  VO 

Right  Hon.  JOS.  CEA28BERLAIK,  KJP., 


GAN  GROW  ORCHIDS 


In  Cool,  Intermedl.te,  or  Warm  Homes. 

SUCCESSFULLY 


There  Is  a  Calender  of  Operations  for 
e&oh  Bsonth,  and  full  Information  as  to 
the  treatment  required  by  ail  Orchids 
mentioned  la  the  book. 


With  some  fine  coloured  illustrations 

Second  Edition. 

5s.  od. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. 
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THE  31st  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY 

200  PAGES.  150  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE,  Post  Free 

(By  Parcel  Post — it  is  so  large). 


EYERY  AMATEUR  SHOULD  POSSESS  A  COPY. 


CONTENTS  _ The  Best  Seeds  and  Potatos  for 

-  Garden  and  Farm ;  also  Descrip¬ 
tive  Lists  of  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums, 
Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Gladioli,  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Pansies,  Pelargoniums,  Phloxes,  Pinks,  Pyreth- 
rums,  Roses,  and  Yiolas,  with  full  Cultural  Directions 
for  each. 


BLACKFORD.— “The  Postman  with  your  Spring:  Catalogue 
and  Competitors’  Cuide  was  my  ‘  first  foot  ’  this  morning.  It 
is  without  doubt  the  best  and  most  useful  publication  of  any 
I  come  across,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone 
possessed  of  a  bit  of  garden  ground.  Thanks !  Thanks  ! 
Thanks  !  J.  McC. 

DUNDEE.  — “  The  woodcuts  in  your  Catalogue  are  excellent, 
and  altogether  It  is  beautifully  got  up.”— A.  H. 

LEICESTER.— “  I  received  your  Catalogue  with  thanks.  It  is 
a  very  useful  work  for  amateurs  and  none  should  be  without 
It.”— H.  S. 

WELLINGTON.— “  I  have  to  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your 
beautiful  Catalogue  you  sent  me.  It  is  the  most  compact 
and  Instructive  Catalogue  I  ever  read.”— J.  P. 

Apply  Early ,  and  please  mention  this  paper. 

AN  ABRIDGED  EDITION  OF  OUR  CATALOGUE  CAN  BE  HAD 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


DOBBIE  &  CO., 

SEED  GROWERS  and  FLORISTS  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

ROTHESAY. 


ORCHIDS— ORCHIDS— 

Inspection  of  our  new  range  of  houses,  just 
completed,  is  cordially  invited  by 

HUGH  LOW  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex. 


CUTHBERT’S  GARDEN  GUIDE 

And  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  for  1899 

Is  now  ready,  and  may  he  had  free  on  application. 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT,  Seed  Merchants, 

SOUTHGATE,  N. 

ESTABLISHED  1787. 


FINEST  COLLECTION 

in  the  World,  We  make 
a  speciality  of  CALA- 
DIUMS.  Gold  Medals 
Manchester&  Leicester. 
_  .  ,  .  Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.,  &c. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOHN  PEED  AND  SONS 
West  Norwood.  London. 


ORCHIDS. 

Glean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Eiotlc  nurseries,  CHELTESHAM. 

ROSES !  ROSES ! ! 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Twelve  acres  of  Roses.  100,000  grand  plants  to  select  from. 
50  choice  dwarf  Perpetuals,  for  21/- ;  24  choice  Standards  and 
Half-Standards  for  21/-;  12  Half-Standard  Roses,  9/6;  pur¬ 
chaser’s  selection.  50  Dwarfs,  unnamed,  12/6.  The  following 
are  my  selection,  carriage  free  :  12  choice  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
9/-;  6  Marechal  Niels,  5/-;  12  choice  Climbing,  7/-;  12  best 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  dwarfs,  7/-;  6  lovely  yellow  Roses,  5/-; 
6  Gloire  de  Dijons,  4/6  ;  6  beautiful  Fairy  Roses,  4/- ;  6  choice 
Moss  Roses,  4/- ;  6  old  Cabbage  Roses,  4/-;  6  old-fashioned 
Roses,  4/-;  6  crimson  Monthly  Roses,  3/6;  6  pink  Monthly 
Roses,  2/6;  6  quick-growing  Climbing  Roses,  2/6;  12  Sweet 
Briars,  3/-  All  for  Cash  with  Order.  Thousands  of  testi¬ 
monials.  Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  EXETER. 


ORCHIDS  of  the  highest  quality,  every 

plant  guaranteed  true  to  name,  from  2/6  each.  Please 
S3»?  McARTHUR,  The  London  Nurseries, 

4,  Malda  Vale,  London,  W. 


Caladiums 


NOVELTIES 

RAISED  AT 

WINDSOR  AND  OSBORNE. 


It  is  Messrs.  CARTERS’  privilege  to 
offer  the  following  new  and  choice 
productions  to  the  notice  of  gardeners 
and  private  cultivators. 

BRITISH  QUEEN  MELON. 

Raised  and  named  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Supt.  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor.  Awarded  the  First- 
Class  Certificate  R.H.S.  Pronounced  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  be  not  only  the  very  best  white-flesh 
melon  ever  submitted,  but  the  richest  flavoured  of 
any  colour.  Awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Caiedonian  Society  in  association  with  other  fruit 
exhibited  by  H.M.  The  Queen. 

In  sealed  packets,  price  2/6  and  3  6  each,  post  free. 

ROYAL  OSBORNE  CUCUMBER. 

A  valuable  cross  between  the  Rochford  and  an  im¬ 
proved  type  of  Telegraph,  raised  and  named  by  Mr. 
Geobge  Nobbs,  Head  Gardener  to  H.M.  the  Queen 
at  Osborne.  In  our  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  best  all 
the  year  round  varieties  introduced  in  recent  years. 
In  sealed  packets,  price  2/6  &  3, 6  each,  post  free. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  POST  FREE. 


CARTERS, 

Ube  ©ueen’s  Seebsmcn. 

Only  Address — 

237,  238  &  97,  HIGH  H0LB0RN,  LONDON. 


SUTTON’S 

AMATEUR’S  GUIDE 
IN  HORTICULTURE 

FOR  1899 

Contains  full  particulars  of 

THE  BEST  VEGETABLES  FOR  THE  TABLE, 
THE  BEST  DISEASE-RESISTING 
POTATOES, 

AND 

The  Most  Beautiful  Flowers. 

The  Most  Complete  Seed  Catalogue  Issued. 
Profusely  Illustrated  with  355  Illustrations. 

PRICE  1/-,  POST  FREE. 


Sutton’s  Abridged  List 

OF 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

ESPECIALLY  SUITABLE  FOR  OWNERS 
OF  SMALL  GARDENS. 

It  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  contains  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  BEST  VEGETABLES, 
POTATOES,  and  FLOWERS. 

GRATIS  &■  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

SUTTON 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SI 
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WARE’S 

"■.SEEDS. 

TOTTENHAM  5s.  COLLECTION 

Of  Choice  Flower  Seeds, 

POST  FREE,  contains : 


Aster,  Victoria,  choicest 
mixed. 

Briza  Maxima. 
Dwarf  Nasturtium, 

2  kinds. 

Hardy  Annuals,  6 

kinds. 

Hardy  Perennials, 

6  kinds. 

Hordeum  jubatum. 


Mignonet te,  sweet 
scented. 

Pentstemon,  choicest 
mixed. 

Pyrethrum,  choicest 
mixed. 

Rhodanthe  macu- 
lata. 

Stock,  large  flowering. 

Sweet  Peas,  in  2 

colours. 


SMALLER  COLLECTIONS 
From  One  Shilling,  post  free. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

10s.  6d.,  15s.,  21s.,  42s.,  63s. 


CATALOGUE  with  130  Illustrations,  contain¬ 
ing  also  full  descriptions  and  collections  of 

DIHLIiS,  BEGONIAS,  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

FREE  UPON  APPLICATION. 


THOS.  S.  WARE 

(LTD.) 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON.  ' 


if  ^  j  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


“  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER.  F.L.S. 


SATURDAY,  JAN.  14 th,  1899. 


fTOVER  Park,  Newton  Abbot. — Stover 
Park,  the  residence  of  Harold  St. 
Maur,  Esq.,  is  situated  about  two  anda  half 
miles  from  Newton  Abbot,  Devon,  while 
the  Teign  Valley  railway  runs  through  the 
estate,  which  is  very  extensive.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  conveniences  the  house  itself 
is  sufficiently  distant  from  populous  centres 
as  to  enjoy  all  the  seclusion  of  a  truly  rural 
neighbourhood.  The  highway  leading  from 
Newton  Abbot  to  Bovey  Tracey,  Moreton 
Hampstead,  and  other  places  beyond,  just 
skirts  the  woods  in  which  the  mansion  and 
the  immediate  policies  are  situated,  but 
they  are  hidden  from  the  wayfarer  by  tall 
and  splendid  Conifers,  as  well  as  aged 
deciduous  trees  just  inside  the  lodge  gates 
nearest  the  house.  There  are  three  drives 
by  which  it  may  be  approached,  the  one  to 
the  south  just  mentioned,  another  to  the 
east,  and  a  lengthy  one  extending  away  to 
the  north,  near  Heathfield,  where  a  granite 
lodge  marks  the  entrance.  The  mansion 
itself  is  an  unpretentious,  though  comfort¬ 
able  and  substantial,  quadrangular  building 
of  gray  granite,  which  maintains  a  clean 
and  unchanging  hue  from  year  to  year.  It 
occupies  a  slight  eminence  in  the  Teign 
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Valley,  and  though  high  and  dry  it  com¬ 
mands  a  full  view  of  stream,  lake  and  canal 
through  glades  and  vistas  amongst  the 
woodlands  surrounding  it  on  northern  and 
western  aspects.  There  is  a  fine  porch  on 
the  south  aspect,  under  which  carriages  can 
draw  up,  from  either  of  the  drives.  Thepros- 
pect  on  the  northern  and  western  aspects  is 
the  finest,  on  account  of  water,  woodland 
and  mountain,  the  nearest  point  on  the 
horizon  being  bounded  by  the  hills  rising 
behind  Bovey  Tracey.  Away  to  the  west, 
alps  on  alps  arise  till  nothing  but  tors  can 
be  seen  in  the  distance.  Hey  Tor  and 
Rippon  Tor  are  six  to  seven  miles  distant 
as  the  crow  flies,  and  beyond  these  peaks 
other  tors  belonging  to  the  Dartmoor 
Range  may  be  seen. 

Gardeners  and  admirers  of  landscape  can 
see  something  in  the  near  foreground  to 
arrest  their  attention  ;  while  the  numerous 
aged  and  stately  Conifers  on  every  hand 
invite  the  lovers  of  trees  to  inspect  them 
and  estimate  their  imposing  heights.  In 
passing  along  the  highway  on  the  east  side, 
some  stately  giants  of  Abies  nordmanniana 
are  but  the  outposts  of  many  fine  trees  of 
the  same  kind  surrounding  the  mansion  and 
skirting  the  drives  in  various  directions. 
Many  of  them  are  8o  ft.  high,  possibly  some 
of  them  are  more.  The  Douglas  Fir  and 
its  glaucous  variety  (Pseudotsuga  Douglasii) 
also  run  up  to  8o  ft.  and  90  ft.,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  determine,  and,  while  they  are  very 
stately,  some  of  them  have  a  fine  spread  of 
branches  near  the  base.  Of  beautifully 
pyramidal  habit,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  and 
C.  nutkaensis  taper  up  to  a  height  of  40  ft. 
or  more.  There  are  many  fine  Deodar 
Cedars  rising  to  a  height  of  80  ft. ; 
and  Picea  Menziesii  looks  taller,  the  pyra¬ 
midal  or  spiry  habit  showing  it  off  to  the 
best  advantage.  Sequoia  gigantea  also  does 
well  in  this  part  of  Devon,  for  the  trees  are 
as  straight  as  an  arrow,  rising  to  a  height 
of  70  ft.  or  80  ft.,  while  maintaining  their 
branches  and  foliage  almost  to  the  base, 
where  the  red  and  rugged  trunk  widens  out 
like  the  base  of  a  well  proportioned  light¬ 
house  ;  or  it  might  be  compared  to  “  the 
tallest  Pine  hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be 
the  mast  of  some  great  admiral.”  Near 
the  south  front  of  the  house  is  a  fine  Arau¬ 
caria  of  moderate  height  but  developing 
female  cones  ;  as  well  as  many  grand  trees 
of  the  species  already  mentioned  ;  while  on 
lower  ground  bearing  away  round  to  the 
north  there  are  many  of  magnificent  pro¬ 
portions.  Here  a  huge  Oak,  covered  with 
moss  and  the  Polypody,  gives  an  indication 
of  the  suitability  of  the  soil  and  climate  for 
the  British  Oaks.  Near  this  point  is  a 
curious  old  building  bearing  the  date  of 
1779,  and  at  one  time  used  as  stables  and 
carriage  house.  The  roof  consists  of  a 
rough  stone  arch,  and  seedling  Ferns  are 
springing  up  in  abundance  amongst  the 
stones.  The  face  is  covered  with  climbers, 
and  a  rockery  near  the  front  of  it  is  to  be 
put  in  order  and  planted  afresh.  The 
flower  garden  extends  over  the  roof  above, 
and  some  large  trees  there  also  indicate  the 
age  of  this  curious  stone  structure. 

The  lawns  and  flower  garden  on  the 
north  aspect  of  the  mansion  cover  some¬ 
thing  like  two  acres,  and  in  company  with 
the  gardener,  Mr.  A.  McDonald,  we  passed 
through  this  neatly  dressed  portion  of  the 
grounds.  Here  Libocedrus  decurrens  runs 
up  to  30  ft.  and  Thujopsis  dolobrata  15  ft., 
making  a  beautiful  pyramidal  and  healthy 
specimen.  Abelia  chmensis  was  still  flower¬ 
ing,  though  in  the  last  week  of  December  ; 
and  in  mixture  with  Olearia  Haastii  and 
Escallonia,  forms  a  beautiful  hedge  on  one 
side  of  the  grass,  which  dips  down  rapidly 
from  the  mansion  in  the  form  of  two 
terraces.  U  mbellularia  californica  was  push¬ 
ing  forth  its  flower  buds  ;  and  the  mildness 


of  the  season  was  more  fully  emphasised  by 
Gentiana  acaulis  in  bud  and  bloom  in  the 
lower  border,  the  open  flowers  being  as 
fresh  as  could  be  expected  in  April. 
Schizostylis  coccinea  was  blooming  beside 
it. 

While  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood 
we  may  also  mention  some  grand  trees  on  a 
piece  of  grass  behind  the  vineries  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  Some  great  tussocks  of 
Juniperus  Sabina,  about  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high 
and  as  flat  as  tables  on  the  top,  arrest  the 
attention  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
health  and  vigour.  We  do  not  remember 
seeing  finer  specimens  of  this  species.  A 
male  tree  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  30  ft. 
high,  bears  an  abundance  of  cones,  now 
dropping.  A  broadly  pyramidal  tree  of 
Cupressus  macrocarpa,  of  a  dark  green  and 
healthy  appearance,  runs  up  to  70  ft.  or 
80  ft.  in  height,  being  loaded  with  globular 
cones.  Cryptomeria  japonica,  50  ft.  high,  is 
equally  healthy,  and  has  a  very  broad  base, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  branches 
have  rooted  in  the  ground,  and  sent  up  a 
little  forest  of  upright  growths  allround  the 
mother  tree.  Here  also  are  three  grand 
specimens  of  Cupressus  nutkaensis,  each 
40  ft.  high.  Sequoia  gigantea  runs  up  to 
70  ft.  or  more ;  and  a  grand  specimen  of 
Pinus  insignis  is  equally  tall. 

In  company  with  our  guide  we  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  northward  along  the  drive  leading  to 
the  granite  lodge,  and  passing  canals  and 
streams  that  add  considerably  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape.  Beautiful  and  healthy 
specimens  of  Picea  pungens  and  P.  Engel- 
manni  stand  one  on  either  side  of  a  bridge 
over  a  stream.  A  canal  enters  by  one  end 
and  makes  its  exit  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lake,  and  standing  on  the  bridge  that 
crosses  this  disused  canal  we  could  not  but 
admire  the  purple  spray  and  the  white  stems 
of  the  leafless  Birches  hanging  gracefully 
over  the  water.  Great  banks  of  Cherry 
Laurels  and  Rhododendrons  line  the  avenue 
for  a  great  distance,  the  latter  being 
gorgeous  in  June.  About  half-way  down 
the  avenue,  a  pathway  to  the  left  leads 
round  either  margin  of  the  lake  studded  with 
islands,  which  are  planted  with  Conifers 
and  other  trees.  A  beautiful  effect  on  one 
of  these  islands  is  produced  by  four  trees  of 
Cupressus  nutkaensis  standing  like  as  many 
sentinels  in  a  line.  C.  macrocarpa  and 
Junipers  are  also  very  noticeable.  Red 
Bracken  in  the  foreground  is  also  very 
effective.  A  thicket  of  Cypresses  on  another 
island  is  also  very  conspicuous,  but  particu¬ 
larly  by  contrast  with  the  red-brown  winter 
hue  of  Cryptomeria  elegans,  which  is  also 
very  striking  for  this  same  reason  in  other 
parts  of  the  grounds.  A  tall  Spruce  occu¬ 
pies  the  centre  of  another  circular  island, 
and  is  surrounded  by  tall  Cherry  Laurels, 
and  these  again  by  a  mass  of  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  the  whole  forming  as  it  were  a  huge 
conical  mound  of  vegetation.  A  fourth 
island  looming  out  of  this  sheet  of  water  is 
covered  with  Cupressus  lawsoniana,  C. 
nutkaensis,  erect  forms  of  Thuya  orientalis, 
and  Gorse,  the  latter  being  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  The  outer  ring  of  vegetation  here 
consists  of  the  Savin  which  carpets  the 
margin  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  A  fine 
view  of  the  mansion  on  the  high  ground  is 
obtained  from  the  lake,  and  the  latter  is 
equally  fine  from  the  garden  terrace.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  southwards  again  along  a  heathery 
meadow,  we  were  loth  to  leave  the  scene, 
and  turned  several  times  to  look  at  the 
serried  ranks  of  Conifers  skirting  the  wood¬ 
land  on  this  margin  of  the  lake.  Perfect 
specimens  of  Cupressus  nutkaensis,  C. 
lawsoniana  and  Sequoia  gigantea,  shoot  up 
straight  as  an  arrow,  to  a  height  ranging 
from  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  the  owner  should  feel 
proud  of  this  beautiful  estate,  with  its  many 


fine  trees  planted,  it  must  have  been,  many 
years  ago.  An  account  of  the  kitchen 
garden  and  glass  must  be  given  on  another 
occasion. 

- - 

Mr.  Winnard,  head  gardener  to  Mrs.  Llewellyn, 
Peterley  Manor,  Great  Missenden,  Berks,  has  been 
appointed  head  gardener  to  the  Hon.  F.  G.  Wynne, 
Glynllivon  Park,  Carnarvon. 

Mr.  J.  Threlfall,  for  ten  years  foreman  under  Mr. 

E.  Molyneux,  Swanmore  Park,  Hampshire,  has  been 
appointed  head  gardener  to  Col.  R.  Pilkington, 
Rainford  Hall,  St.  Helens,  Lancs. 

Mr.  J.  Hogan,  for  several  years  head  gardener  to 
the  trustees  of  the  late  Henry  Jump,  Esq  ,  Gateacre, 
Liverpool,  has  undertaken  the  management  of  the 
popular  Kew  Gardens,  Southport. 

Mr.  Jackson,  who  for  seven  years  was  gardener  to 
J.  Smith,  Esq.,  Brookside,  Newton-le-Willows, 
Lancashire,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  C. 
Langton,  Esq.,  Bark  Hill,  Aigburtb,  Liverpool. 

Co-opt rative  Horticulture. — We  hear  on  creditable 
authority  that  one  of  our  important  industrial 
societies  is  about  to  embark  upon  the  cultivation  of 
market  crops  under  glass,  on  cc-operative  principles, 
and  a  large  area  in  Wales  is  being  prepared  for  the 
undertaking. 

Then  and  Now. — The  first  gardening  paper, 
Gardener's  Gazette,  that  was  issued  weekly  was  in 
1837,  an<f  was  sent  out  on  January  7th  in  that  year. 
I  became  a  subscriber  in  the  autumn.  It  so  happens 
that  your  next  issue  will  bear  that  date,  viz.,  January 
7th,  sixty-two  years  after.  0  tempora. — G.  F. 

Mr.  J.  Stoney,  recently  head  gardener  to  the  Hon. 

F.  G.  Wynne, Glynllivon  Park,  Carnarvon,  has  been 
appointed,  and  has  entered  on  his  duties  as  head 
gardener  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Gossage,  Camp  Hill,  Wool- 
ton,  Liverpool,  in  succession  to  Mr.  J.  Jellicoe,  who 
filled  the  position  for  over  twenty  years, and  has  now 
started  as  fruit  and  flower  grower  at  Holly  House, 
Gateacre,  Liverpool. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. —  Mr. 
George  Monro,  of  Covent  Garden,  will  take  the  chair 
on  the  occasion  of  the  “  annual  friendly  supper,”  to 
beheld  at  6p.m.  on  Thursday,  January  19th,  at 
"Simpson’s”  101,  Strand,  W.C.  This,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  annual 
general  meeting,  for  the  election  of  officers,  and  the 
election  of  candidates  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution. 

Gave  him  the  Sack  too  — A  parson  meeting  a 
parishioner,  a  market  gardener,  wished  him  the 
compliments  of  the  season,  and  said,  "  we  must  all 
try  to  do  something  more  for  our  neighbours  than 
we  have  hitherto  done.  You  remember  the  precept, 
If  any  man  take  away  thy  coat  let  him  have  thy  cloke 
also.”  "I  remember  it  well,”  was  the  reply,  “and 
acted  on  it  this  morning.  One  of  my  men  took  a 
lot  of  my  Potatos,  and  I  gave  him  the  sack.” 

Grand  Yorkshire  Gala.— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
life  members  and  guarantors  of  this  association  took 
place  in  Harker’s  Hotel,  York,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  last,  the  7th  inst.,  Sir  Christopher  Mil- 
ward  in  the  chair.  In  his  introductory  address  Sir 
Christopher  congratulated  the  members  present 
upon  the  success  that  had  attended  their  efforts 
during  the  past  year,  although  they  had  had  to 
mourn  the  death  of  a  staunch  friend  and  supporter  in 
Sir  Joseph  Terry.  The  chief  business  of  the  even¬ 
ing  was  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  Lord  Mayor  was  unanimously  chosen  president 
on  the  nomination  of  the  chairman,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Alderman  Foster.  Sir  Christopher  Milward 
was  asked  to  continue  in  the  office  of  chairman  of 
the  council,  and  thanked  for  his  valuable  services  in 
the  past.  Mr.  Joseph  Wilkinson  was  re-elected  as 
treasurer,  Mr.  C.  W.  Simmons  as  secretary,  and 
Messrs.  Pearson  and  Taylor  as  auditors.  Proceed- 
to  financial  matters,  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  T.  G. 
Hodgson  £650  was  voted  for  the  use  of  the  floral 
committee.  Other  grants  included  £230  for  musical 
arrangements,  ^120  for  fireworks,  £ 60  for  balloon 
ascents,  £175  for  the  entertainments,  and  a 
special  grant  of  £100  for  the  improvement  of  the 
stage  and  the  provision  of  a  proper  proscenium. 
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Findlay  Brothers. — The  business  hitherto  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Thos.  S.  Findlay,  Springhill 
Nurseries,  Baillieston,  will  in  future  be  continued  by 
Mr.  Thos.  S.  Findlay  and  Robert  Findlay,  Junr., 
under  the  name  of  Messrs.  Findlay  Brothers. 

Messrs.  Dicksons’  Catalogue.—' The  annual  garden 
,  seed  catalogue  published  by  the  well  known  firm  of 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  seed  growers  and  nurserymen, 
Chester,  is,  as  usual,  got  up  in  a  neat  and  artistic 
style.  Exhaustive  lists  of  all  the  leading  kinds  of 
vegetables  are  given  in  alphabetical  order,  this 
section  of  the  catalogue  being  copiously  illustrated 
with  carefully  executed  drawings  of  the  firm’s  speci¬ 
alities  in  Peas,  Beans,  Onions,  Tomatos,  &c.  The 
flower  seed  section  is  also  most  complete,  the 
illustrations  here,  too,  being  of  a  very  high  order. 
The  section  dealing  with  garden  tools,  garden 
sundries,  &c.,  is  also  an  elaborate  and  complete  one. 
The  many  practical  hints  given  throughout  the 
catalogue  cannot  but  be  helpful  and  interesting  to 
all  those  interested  in  garden  pursuits.  Copies 
of  this  catalogue  may  be  had  free  on  application 
from  Messrs.  Dicksons. 

Mutual  Improvement  Society,  Woolton.  —  On  the 
5th  inst.,  a  subject  was  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  Ran¬ 
dall,  somewhat  out  of  the  usual  course,  although  of 
practical  importance  to  the  gardener  and  general 
public.  The  matter  under  consideration,  “The 
Tomato  at  home  and  abroad,’’  received  careful  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  lecturer,  who  stated  that  the  im¬ 
portations  to  this  country  amounted  to  360.000  tons 
annually.  A  Liverpool  gentleman,  a  grower  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  grows  and  forwards  to  this  northern 
seaport  10,000  tons  per  annum,  which  are  readily 
sold  at  fair  prices.  The  importations  being  from 
September  to  May  have  a  tendency  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  early  home-grown  fruit.  The  system  of 
culture  adopted  in  the  Canary  Islands  was  given, 
with  notes  on  pests  and  diseases  ;  and  especially 
interesting  were  the  details  of  packing,  the  material 
for  this  purpose  being  kiln-dried  peat,  reduced  to 
rough  powder,  which  must  prove  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stance  for  the  purpose.  Home-grown  fruit  was  duly 
reviewed  by  the  lecturer,  and  the  most  approved 
methods  of  culture  were  submitted.  Messrs.  1. 
Carling,  J.  Vaughan,  R.  Todd,  R.  G.  Waterman,  and 
the  chairman  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  chiefly  on  varieties  grown  for  exhibition  as 
plants  or  fruits,  light  and  air  being  most  essential  for 
close-jointed  growth  and  free  setting.  Deformed 
fruits,  it  was  considered,  were  often  caused  through 
careless  ventilation,  especially  when  the  fruit  huDg 
with  the  eye  downwards,  more  fruit  suffering  in  this 
position  than  when  hanging  sideways.  A  cordial 
.  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  lecturer  and 
chairman  for  their  services. 

Shropshire  Horticultural  Society  — On  the  occasion 
of  the  twenty-fifth  Summer  Exhibition  of  this 
influential  Midland  society,  which  is  to  be  held  on 
August  23rd  and  24th,  there  is  to  be  a  grand  inter¬ 
national  Grape  competition.  The  class  is  for  “  a 
collection  of  Grapes,  in  six  distinct  bunches,  two 
bunches  of  each  variet} ,  at  least  one  white  variety 
essential.’’  The  fruit  is  to  be  staged  in  a  space  of 
'  8  ft.  by  4  ft.  6  in.,  each  variety  being  shown  on  a 
single  board.  Foliage  plants  and  loose  foliage  are 
allowed  for  decorative  purposes.  The  prizes 
aggregate  £100  in  cash,  the  first  beiDg  the  society’s 
Gold  Medal  and  £26.  There  are  six  prizes  in  all, 
ranging  downwards  from  £26  to  £5,  so  that  as  far  as 
inducement  is  concerned  there  seems  to  be  ample  to 
insure  a  strong  competition.  The  maximum  of  points 
allowed  are  ten  points  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  nine 
for  any  other  variety,  black  or  white  ;  and  six  for 
decorative  staging.  The  varieties  Bowood  Muscat, 
Charlesworth  Muscat,  Tyningham  Muscat,  and 
CaDon  Hall  Muscat  are  to  be  considered,  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes,  the  same  ;  and  they  cannot,  therefore, 
be  shown  as  distinct.  Gros  Maroc  and  Cooper’s 
Black  are  also  to  be  held  to  be  synonymous.  The 
attention  of  the  judges  is  to  be  specially  directed 
towards  superior  cultivation  and  finish  for  the  respec¬ 
tive  varieties,  and  neither  size  of  bunch  nor  flavour 
is  to  carry  primary  weight,  for  it  is  argued  that  large 
bunches  may  have  inferior  berries,  and  the  flavour  of 
all  varieties  may  not  be  fully  developed.  The  last 
statement  seems  to  us  rather  curious,  for  as  far  as 
our  experience  goes,  a  well  finished  bunch  of  a  good 
variety  has  flavour  proportionate  to  its  finish,  so  that 
in  giving  attention  to  "  finish,”  the  question  of 
flavour  is  really  receiving  attention. 


Lady  at  Flower  Show. — "  Oh,  yes,  dear  things,  I 
used  to  know  them  well,  but  I  forget  them  all  now 
except  the  Delirium  tremens  and  the  Aurora 
borealis.” — Punch. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. — The 
Spring  Programme  for  1898-9  of  this  very  much 
alive  association  is  before  us,  and  we  notice  that  it  is 
a  most  attractive  one  ;  for  not  only  are  the  subjects 
both  interesting  and  important  to  gardeners  but  the 
men  who  have  been  deputed  to  deal  with  them  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  them.  The  meetings  are 
held  fortnightly  from  January  18th  to  March  agth 
inclusive.  The  session  will  be  opened  on  the  18th 
inst.  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Hodder,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Trevor 
Barclay,  Ponsonby,  Torquay,  who  will  discourse 
upon  “  The  Fungus  Pests  of  our  Gardens,  with 
Notes  on  Rust  in  Chrysanthemums.”  February  1st 
brings  to  the  lecture  table  Mr.  J.  Mayne,  gardener 
to  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  Bicton,  Budleigh  Salterton, 
who  will  talk  about  “  Liliums  and  their  treatment.” 
Mr.  E.  J.  Love,  Mount  Radford  Nurseries,  follows 
on  February  15th  with  ”  The  History  of  the  Rose.” 
"  Plants  for  House  Decoration  ”  will  be  dealt  with  on 
March  1st  by  Mr.  G.  Camp,  gardener  to  E.  Byrom 
Esq.,  Culver.  “  Chrysanthemums— their  Culture, 
with  Hints  on  Dressing,  Staging,  and  Judging  the 
Blooms  ”  will  doubtless  prove  a  drawing  card  on 
March  15th  when  Mr.  J.  Stiles,  gardener  to  Miss 
Fripp,  The  Grove,  Teignmouth  will  claim  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  brother  gardeners.  The  session  doses 
on  March  29th  when  Mr.  G.  C.  Crabbe,  Prospect 
Park,  is  going  to  tell  all  he  knows  about  “  Pelargon¬ 
iums  :  their  treatment  from  an  amateur’s  standpoint.” 

Keiway’s  Manual  of  Horticulture. — The  word 
11  Manual  ”  is  the  only  one  that  would  describe  this 
publication,  for  it  has  long  passed  out  of  the  mere 
catalogue  stage,  for  it  is  practically  a  compendium  of 
information  on  matters  relating  to  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  culture,  and  does  infinite  credit  to  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  of  Langport,  who  have  compiled  it. 
The  issue  for  1899  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
previous  issues.  It  comprises  nearly  forty  more 
pages  of  text,  in  addition  to  an  index  to  the  various 
sections,  the  matter  under  each  section  being 
arranged  alphabetically.  The  priming  and  general 
turn-out  are  remarkably  good  throughout,  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  those  who  turned  it  out,  whilst  the 
covers  are  in  themselves  artistic  productions  of  great 
merit,  the  spike  of  Gladiolus  appearing  on  the  front 
cover  being  so  marvellously  well  brought  out  that  it 
seems  almost  to  be  a  real  flower  awaiting  the  hand 
of  the  gatherer.  Attached  to  each  genus  of  plants  is 
a  brief  but  comprehensive  resume  of  the  most 
important  points  concerning  its  culture,  whilst  the 
height  and  month  of  flowering  is  given  of  each  species 
and  variety  catalogued.  Such  information  is  often 
just  what  both  the  amateur  and  professional  gardener 
want,  and  here  it  is  in  the  handiest  and  most  get-at- 
able  guise.  The  Messrs.  Kelway  have  long  been 
known  as  expert  cultivators  of,  and  specialists  in, 
hardy  plants,  but  their  name  is  usually  linked 
particularly  with  such  important  classes  of  flowers 
as  Paeonies,  Pyrethrums,  Gaillardias,  and  Gladioli,  of 
which  they  have  given  us  innumerable  superb 
varieties.  If  we  turn  up  one  of  these  classes,  say 
Paeony,  we  find  a  mass  of  special  information 
collected  from  all  sources— cultural  advice,  methods 
of  employing  them  successfully,  selections  for  special 
purposes,  and  detailed  descriptions  of  new  and 
striking  sorts,  and  all  arranged  in  methodical  fashion  ; 
and  this  instance  might  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
way  the  other  classes  are  treated.  In  addition  to 
hardy  and  tender  flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are 
also  dealt  with,  and  all  in  the  same  thorough  fashion. 
The  illustrations  have  chiefly  been  prepared  from 
photographs  and  are  absolutely  true  to  nature. 
There  is  only  one  colour  plate,  and  that  a  real  beauty  : 
it  is  a  double  page  representation  of  a  bunch  of 
Paeonies.  The  delicate  shading  off  from  rose  to 
•  silver  seen  in  some  of  the  most  refined  varieties  is 
marvellously  well  done,  and,  taking  it  altogether,  it 
is  the  best  plate  of  Paeonies  we  have  ever  seen. 
Turning  to  more  strictly  utilitarian  matters  the  tables 
that  are  given  of  what  to  sow  and  plant  during  each 
month  of  the  year,  the  space  that  certain  quantities 
of  seeds  will  sow,  and  the  lists  of  vegetables,  with 
annotations  as  to  where  to  plant,  and  when  the 
produce  is  ready  for  gathering,  will  appeal  to  all 
interested  in  practical  gardening. 


Preserving  Flowers.— It  is  said  that  flowers  may  be 
preserved  for  some  time  by  charring  the  stems.  A 
shaving  of  wood  must  be  used  instead  of  a  match, 
because  the  sulphur  from  the  latter  destroys  the 
flowers.  Chrysanthemums  may  thus  be  preserved 
for  a  month,  by  charring  the  stems  and  frequently 
changing  the  water  in  which  they  are  kept. 

Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer. — Amongst  honours 
recently  conferred  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
horticulture  and  botany  have  been  honoured  in  the 
person  of  William  Turner  Thiselton  Dyer,  Esq., 
C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
whom  the  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
appoint  to  be  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most 
Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George, 
in  recognition  of  services  rendered  to  Colonial 
Governments.  Wherever  a  British  post  or  colony  of 
any  importance  has  been  established  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  one  or  more  botanical  gardens  have  also 
been  located,  and  all  of  them  are  in  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  Kew  for  advice  or  assistance  in  the  way 
of  seeds,  plants,  or  other  economial  or  utilitarian 
advantage.  Kew  is  practically  mother  to  the 
daughter  establishments. 

Kew  Gardens. — On  the  3rd  inst.,  in  the  Municipal 
Buildings,  Ealing,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  ( Gardeners' 
Magazine),  gave  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  this 
subject,  illustrated  by  limelight  views,  to  the  Ealing 
and  District  Gardeners’  Society,  Mr.  Councillor 
Taylor  occupying  the  chair.  The  attendance! 
although  not  so  large  as  had  been  anticipated,  was 
fairly  strong,  and  received  the  lecturer's  remarks  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Curtis  introduced  his 
subject  by  a  short  historical  account  of  the  Gardens 
which,  he  said,  dated  back  to  1551,  when  a  Dr. 
Turner,  in  an  old  herbal,  wrote  that  he  had  certain 
plants  in  his  garden  at  Kew.  As  early  as  1768  a 
catalogue  of  plants  was  published,  while  in  1789  this 
catalogue  had  swollen  to  5,600  species.  From  the 
hands  of  the  Capel  family  it  passed,  by  purchase,  to 
George  III.,  who  enlarged  and  improved  it  by  adding 
more  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Richmond  Road. 
For  many  years  the  Gardens  were  under  the 
management  of  John  Haverfield  and  the  two  Aitons, 
which  brings  the  history  of  the  Gardens  down  to 
1841,  when  Sir  William  Hooker  took  over  the 
directorship.  From  this  time  the  Gardens  became 
public  property,  and  since  then  have  continued  to 
increase  in  extent,  in  beauty,  in  interest,  and  useful¬ 
ness.  At  the  present  time,  Sir  William  Turner 
Thiselton  Dyer  (lately  promoted-  to  the  rank  of 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George)  is  the  presiding  genius,  and  to  his  great 
administrative  abilities  is  due,  in  large  measure,  the 
popularity  of  the  Gardens  as  a  pleasure  resort,  as 
well  as  to  the  fact  that  Kew  is  now  probably  the 
first  of  botanical  institutions.  Mr.  Curtis,  who  is 
proud  of  his  connection  with  these  famous  Gardens, 
then  proceeded  to  dilate,  in  a  masterly  manner,  on 
the  beauties  of  Kew,  both  as  a  botanical  and  a  horti¬ 
cultural  establishment.  As  view  after  view  was 
luridly  thrown  on  to  the  canvas,  the  lecturer  himself 
became  quite  enthusiastic,  and  delighted  his  audi¬ 
ence  with  his  descriptions,  his  references,  and  his 
historical  allusions.  The  views,  some  sixty-five  in 
number,  represented  all  phases  of  the  establishment, 
such  as  the  Palm  stove,  temperate  house,  Victoria 
house,  ferneries,  museums.  North  Gallery,  Kew 
Palace,  pagoda,  the  various  temples,  lake,  Bamboo 
garden,  Rhododendron  dell,  rock  garden,  etc.,  be. 
sides  interior  views  of  the  contents  of  the  Museums 
and  the  Herbarium.  Many  fine  collections  of  tropi¬ 
cal  and  hardy  subjects  were  also  focussed  and  de¬ 
scribed,  their  dates  of  introduction  given,  their 
native  countries  indicated,  and  their  economical 
uses,  if  any,  referred  to ;  in  fact,  the  lecture  was 
crammed  full  of  information  and  illustration,  such  as 
only  an  old  Kewite,  proud  of  his  Alma  Mater,  could 
possibly  get  together.  The  chairman  spoke  of  the 
value  of  Kew  as  a  public  institution,  and  of  such 
lectures  as  these,  as  a  means  of  spreading  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  horticulture  amongst  all  classes.  He 
particularly  wished  that  the  jobbing  gardener  should 
be  encouraged  and  brought  into  the  fold  of  this 
society,  as  he  was  sure  that  it  would  operate,  not 
only  to  the  advantage  of  the  men  he  had  in  view, 
but  also  to  their  employers.  He  further  backed  up 
this  proposition  by  offering  a  guinea  towards  a  prize- 
fund  in  this  direction.  Hearty  votes  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer  and  chairman  brought  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  instructive  gatherings  of  this  society 
to  a  close. 
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PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET. 

Mr.  John  McKerchar. 

It  would  be  at  least,  I  think,  twelve  years  ago, 
since  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  Mr.  McKerchar  was  journeying 


through  East  Anglia-  the  land  of  the  Sirdar's 
ancestors ;  and  it  was  on  the  road  to  Aspall  Hall 
that  I  met  him.  I  understood  but  little  Scotch  then, 
and  Mr.  McKerchar's  broadish  Hielan  tongue  only 
added  to  my  first  impression  of  him.  "  A  richt  guid 
New  Year,  laddie,"  was  a  greeting  unmistakably 
genuine  and  seasonable,  and  as  we  journeyed  on 
our  friend  recounted  many  an  experience  in  the  years 
away  back  to  the  fifties. 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  renewing  his 
acquaintanceship,  and  am  sure  that  a  few  notes  of 
Mr.  McKerchar's  life  history  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  portrait  which  we  are  this  week  able  to  give  of  him 
will  not  be  unacceptable. 

Our  friend  comes  from  the  county  of  Perthshire, 
where  at  Croftmarlaig,  in  Kenmore,  he  was  born  in 
1850.  Educated  at  Acharn  School,  he  graduated 
with  the  firm  of  Peter  Lawson  &  Son,  in  Edinburgh, 
until  the  close  of  1873,  when  he  came  to  England. 
At  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester,  he  re¬ 
mained  until  September,  1881,  when  he  received  an 
appointment  with  the  great  Holloway  firm, and  with 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son  he  has  been  engaged  these  last  seventeen  years 
in  the  dual  capacity  of  seedsman  and  traveller. 

Mr.  McKerchar  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Chester  Society  of  Natural  Science  and  Literature 
during  his  sojourn  in  that  city,  before  which  society 
he  has  read  several  papers  on  scientific  subjects. 
His  keen  insight  and  aptitude  for  research  has  made 
these  papers  valuable  as  works  of  reference,  and 
we  should  like  to  see  them  published  in  book  form. 


Not  only  has  Mr.  McKerchar  the  trained  ability  of 
an  expert  seedsman,  but  he  is  also  undoubtedly 
a  born  traveller,  never  grudging  in  his  friendship, 
never  loth  to  lend  a  band  to  any  cause  rightly 
appealing  to  his  generosity  or  charity.  A  man  in  the 
prime  of  life  he  has,  we  hope,  many  years  of  useful¬ 


ness  before  him,  and  as  an  excellent  member  of  the 
horticultural  profession  I  am  glad  to  greet  him. — 

Gyp. 


CHINESE  PRIMULAS  AT  READING. 

When  the  excitement  over  Roses,  Chrysanthemums 
and  other  floral  beauties  of  summer  and  autumn 
becomes  a  thing  of  the  past,  gardeners  and  amateurs 
settle  down  to  the  calm  contemplation  and  quiet 
delight  of  watching  their  winter  flowers  unfold.  No 
modern  establishment  can  afford  to  be  flowerless 
during  the  winter  months  ;  for  "  who  loves  a  garden, 
loves  a  greenhouse  too  "  ;  and  it  is  at  this  season  that 
the  occupants  of  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse 
stand  out  in  the  boldest  relief  against  the  leafless  con¬ 
dition  of  the  trees  in  the  open  air  and  the  bareness  of 
the  garden  borders.  Winter  flowers  have,  in  fact, 
few  competitors  in  the  open,  and  even  they  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  fitful  character  of  our 
fickle  climate.  No  one  can  gainsay  the  beauty  of  the 
Chinese  Primulas  in  autumn,  winter  and  spring 
They  are  the  hybrid  perpetuals  amongst  Primulas  or 
the  remontants  of  Continental  and  American  cultiva¬ 
tors  and  writers.  When  grown  purely  for  the  sake 
of  their  flowers,  their  durability  and  continuity  is 
marvellous,  the  plants  growing  in  vigour  day  by  day 
until  crowned  by  a  pyramid  of  flowers.  Their 
season  can  also  be  greatly  prolonged,  if  desirable,  by 
sowing  two  or  three  batches  at  as  many  different 
times. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  it  has  been  our 


pleasure  to  inspect  the  floral  feast  provided  by  the 
Chinese  Primulas  in  the  Portland  Road  Nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  and  on  this  occasion 
they  fully  maintain  their  reputation  and  high 
standard  of  merit.  They  reach  their  zenith  and 
maintain  their  beauty  during  the  month  of  January, 
and  may  be  in  full  beauty  before  the  old  year  is  out, 
and  continue  into  February ;  and  that  they  do  not 
retain  their  decorative  value  for  a  longer  period  is 
due  solely  to  the  fact  that  they  are  grown  for  seed. 
Already  the  earlier  varieties  have  been  brushed  over 
or  pollinated  more  than  once  ;  and  every  student  and 
careful  observer  knows  that  the  process  quickly 
determines  the  fall  of  the  flowers  operated  upon.  At 
the  present  time  ten  houses  are  devoted  to  Primulas 
alone,  a  fact  that  will  convey  some  idea  of  their 
importance.  No  stone  is  left  unturned  to  have  the 
best  sorts  in  cultivation,  and  for  that  purpose  as  well 
as  to  test  the  seeds  of  the  varieties  grown  at,  and 
sent  out  from  Reading,  a  trial  is  made  of  all  the 
varieties  obtainable.  A  house  is  devoted  to  some¬ 
thing  like  200  trials,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  in 
August,  and  the  plants  are  now  commencing  to 
flower  in  small  pots.  tThe  purity  and  standard  of 
the  previous  harvest  of  the  Reading  strains  are 
thus  practically  tested  before  they  are  disseminated 
amongst  the  customers  of  the  firm.  While  these 
seeds  are  actually  tested  and  flowered  in  a  green¬ 
house,  the  germinating  power  of  all  seeds  is  being 
tested  in  a  room  fitted  up  with  cases  and  apparatus 
on  the  most  approved  scientific  principles,  as  we  had 
opportunities  of  observing  while  passing  through  the 
extensive  warehouses  where  orders  are  now  being 
made  up  and  sent  off  with  all  possible  despatch  to 
every  part  of  the  world. 

On  entering  the  Primula  houses  it  was  evident 
that  Sutton’s  Star  Primula  was  growing  in  im. 
portance  and  popularity,  for  it  occupies  a  whole 
house.  To  the  original  white  variety  a  beautiful  pink 
one  has  been  added  as  a  novelty  for  this  year.  The 
graceful  character  of  the  foliage,  and  the  starry  flowers, 
tier  upon  tier,  proclaim  the  merits  of  this  strain  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  charming  simplicity  of  the 
flowers  stands  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  more 
formal  rotundity  and  the  stiff,  correct  attitude  of  the 
floral  giants  that  have  been  finding  favour  with  the 
gardening  fraternity  for  years  past.  They  stand  in 
same  relation  to  the  large  and  geometrically  formed 
flowers  as  decorative  Chrysanthemums  do  to  the  big 
flowers  of  the  exhibition  tables.  Every  one  has  his 
tastes,  and  an  equal  right  to  them  ;  but  both  strains 
may  be  grown  side  by  side  in  the  same  establishment 
with  perfect  propriety. 

Sutton’s  Blue  (Fern-leaved)  is  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  than  Reading  Blue,  having  Fern  leaves, 
and  as  the  requirements  of  different  establishments 
necessitate  flowers  at  various  periods  according  to 
the  time  the  family  is  at  home,  so  the  retention  of 
both  is  perfectly  justified.  Pearl  is  white  with  light 
green  foliage,  and  being  a  standard  variety  and  in 
great  request  it  is  grown  in  great  quantity.  Brilliant 
Rose  is  a  companion  to  the  last  named,  having  rich 
rose  flowers  intensifying  with  age  like  those  of  other 
good  modern  strains.  Brilliant  Ruby  is  the  dwarf- 
est  and  neatest  in  habit  of  all  the  Chinese  Primulas, 
the  colour  being  as  indicated  by  the  name,  and  the 
flowers  resting  on  the  top  of  the  compact  tuft  of 
foliage.  Amongst  the  double  varieties  in  company 
with  the  above  Double  White  holds  a  distinguished 
place  both  for  earliness  and  utility.  The  palmate 
foliage  is  of  a  light  green,  and  the  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  very  early  ;  but  the  warm  summer  and  autumn 
of  the  last  three  years  would  seem  to  have  brought 
double  varieties  to  the  flowering  stage  much  earlier 
than  usual.  The  curled  and  bronzy- tinted  leaves 
and  darker  petioles  of  Double  Moss-curled  are  very 
pretty,  and  harmonise  with  the  pink  flowers  which 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  same  crisped  character. 
Moss-curled  (Fern-leaved)  differs  from  the  previous 
one  in  the  form  of  the  leaves  and  their  bright  green 
colour.  The  leaves  are  short  and  the  habit  of  the 
plant  altogether  compact  and  pretty. 

The  novelty  of  the  season  is  undoubtedly  Sutton’s 
Crimson  King,  which  has  been  on  trial  here  for  a 
number  of  years,  so  that  it  has  been  well  tested,  while  a 
sufficient  stock  of  it  has  been  worked  up  to  enable 
its  being  placed  on  the  list  of  standard  sorts.  The 
rich  glowing  crimson  of  the  flowers,  deepening  to 
maroon  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  nearly 
black  band,  will  put  it  in  the  front  rank  as  the 
darkest  of  its  race.  The  colour  intensifies  with  age, 
and  is  not  confined  to  the  corolla,  for  it  extends  to 
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the  style,  the  ovary,  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  and 
the  roots.  A  worthy  companion  to  it  is  Crimson 
King  (Fern-leaved)  of  very  robust  and  vigorous 
habit,  and  having  the  beautiful  leaves  standing  well 
up  to  the  glowing  crimson  flowers.  Both  are  early 
varieties  that  have  been  in  bloom  for  some  time 
although  sown  in  J  une  like  the  rest  and  put  into  their 
first  pots  in  July.  The  object  of  sowing  late  is  to 
get  the  new  seed,  thus  gaining  practically  a  year  in 
advance.  The  two  varieties  in  conjunction  with 
Snowdrift  occupy  a  whole  house ;  and  what  a 
contrast  they  present  to  the  snow-white  flowers  and 
the  light  green  foliage  of  the  latter  !  Snowdrift, 
moreover,  maintains  its  character  as  the  earliest 
variety  to  flower,  and  is  indispensable  as  9  prelude 
to  an  extended  display. 

Quite  of  another  type  is  Giant  Royal  White.  To 
say  that  a  variety  is  white  conveys  no  idea  of  its 
attributes,  for  there  are  many  perfectly  distinct 
white  sorts,  both  single  and  double.  Giant  Royal 
White  is  a  robust  variety  with  magnificent  white 
flowers  and  much  imbricated  segments,  giving  depth 
to  the  blooms.  Rosy  Queen  (Fern-leaved)  is  another 
robust  variety  with  light  green  foliage,  and  charming 
rosy-pink  flowers,  in  large  trusses,  borne  well  above 
the  foliage.  The  colours  are  reversed  in  Gipsy 
Queen,  which  has  white  flowers,  associated  with  the 
darkest  foliage  occurring  amongst  Chinese  Primu¬ 
las  ;  and  for  this  alone  it  is  highly  ornamental  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection.  The  colour 
of  the  bronzy  and  metallic-looking  petioles  extends 
to  the  midrib  and  undersurface  of  the  leaves,  and 
thus  modifies  the  hue  of  the  upper.  Giant  White 
is  a  huge,  flat,  pure  white  flower,  associated  with 
light  green  foliage.  The  bright  rosy-pink  flowers  of 
Reading  Pink  are  also  associated  with  light  green 
foliage,  but  the  distinctions  are  great,  the  charming 
flowers  being  early  and  freely  produced. 

Another  fine  contrast  may  be  made  between 
Purity  (Fern-leaved)  and  Blush  Pink.  The  former 
has  massive  pure  white  flowers,  associated  with 
dark  red  petioles  ;  while  the  latter  has  delicate 
silvery  blush-pink  flowers  and  light  green  foliage.  A 
charming  azure-blue  variety  has  not  yet  received  a 
name,  and  not  being  yet  plentiful  must  go  with  the 
mixed  seeds.  No  other  variety  has  the  same  light 
green  foliage  associated  with  blue  flowers.  The 
heart-shaped,  light  green  foliage  and  curled  leaves 
of  Alba  Magnifica  Compacta  are  surmounted  by  a 
perfect  ball  of  large,  pure  white  flowers,  when  the 
variety  reaches  its  best.  The  white  flowers  of  Car¬ 
nation  Flaked  are  mottled  and  striped  with  red  and 
carmine,  and  supply  a  type  that  is  by  no  means 
common  in  the  genus.  The  superiority  of  Reading 
Double  Blue  is  well  maintained  in  the  vigorous,  up¬ 
right  habit  of  the  foliage,  and  the  deep  blue  of  the 
flowers.  A  large  batch  of  this  grand  variety  affords 
evidence  of  its  popularity.  Double  Scarlet  takes 
rank  with  Snowdrift  in  earliness,  for  the  first  truss 
of  flowers  has  given  place  to  young  seed  vessels. 
The  rich  colour  of  the  flowers  makes  a  fine  contrast 
with  those  of  the  last-named,  for  which  it  makes  a 
beautiful  companion.  The  silvery-pink  flowers  of 
Double  Pink  are  also  chaste  and  pretty,  associated 
as  they  are  with  light  green  foliage.  Double  Purple 
and  Double  Crimson,  indicate,  though  they  hardly 
express,  the  colours,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  which  would  make  a  good  companion  to  the 
two  forms  of  Crimson  King,  now  placed  on  the  list 
for  the  first  time,  and  destined  to  make  rapid  head¬ 
way  wherever  Chinese  Primulas  are  cherished. 

The  light  green  foliage  of  Giant  White  (Fern¬ 
leaved)  is  very  robust,  yet  compact  and  completely 
covers  the  pot,  and  the  huge,  white, flowers  are  very 
late,  as  indeed  are  all  those  of  the  giant  section, 
though  sown  at  the  same  as  the  rest.  This  in  itself 
is  a  great  recommendation.  Equally  superior  and 
handsome  in  their  way  are  Giant  Royal  White,  Giant 
Scarlet,  and  others,  that  will  prolong  the  display  for 
many  weeks  to  come.  A  large  houseful  of  plants, 
only  commencing  to  flower,  is  a  good  guarantee  of 
this. 

A  houseful  of  crosses  shows  an  infinite  amount  of 
variety,  but  owing  to  the  very  rigid  selection  prac¬ 
tised  here,  very  few  of  them  may  ultimately  be  re¬ 
corded  in  the  lists,  because,  though  excellent  in  their 
way,  they  do  not  surpass  the  standard  varieties.  Yet 
here  were  crosses  of  Moss  Curled  in  variety, Sutton’s 
Star  Primula,  crossed  with  a  large  yellow-eyed  sort ; 
also  terra  cotta,  deep  salmon,  blue,  mauve,  purple, 
rose,  pink,  crimson,  picotee  edged,  and  other 
varieties  in  endless  array,  both  single  arid  double. 
Some  ot  them  will  be  heard  of  again,  when  their 
special  characteristics  have  been  perfected  and  fixed 
by  the  processes  in  operation  here. 
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The  Stove. 

For  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks  the  thermometer  in 
the  warmest  stove  has  been  kept  up  to  58°  or  6o°  Fahr., 
with  a  rise  in  the  day  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
sun.  This  temperature  has  just  been  enough  to  keep 
things  from  becoming  quite  stagnant,  but  has  per¬ 
mitted  those  that  required  it  to  take  a  spell  of  rest. 
Fire-heat  has  not  been  nearly  so  much  needed 
this  winter,  owing  to  the  mild  weather,  and  the 
plants  are  looking  all  the  better  for  it.  That  sickly, 
yellow,  look  which  may  be  seen  oh  so  many  stove 
plants  as  the  winter  wears  on,  is  in  great  measure 
due  to  the  enervating  influence  of  fire-heat.  For  the 
next  week  things  may  remain  as  they  are,  but  a  rise 
of  a"  may  then  be  given,  as  things  will  be  beginning 
to  move  quietly. 

Syringing  has,  of  course,  been  out  of  the  question 
during  the  dull  weather,  but  in  order  to  keep  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air, the  shingle  on  the 
stage  upon  which  the  plants  are  standing,  should  be 
damped  down  twice  daily ;  also  the  walls  and 
passages. 

The  Annual  Cleaning.-  The  cleaning  of  plants 
from  insect  pests  is  going  on  more  or  less  the  whole 
of  the  year  round,  but  the  comparative  slackness  of 
winter  times  gives  opportunity  for  a  more  thorough 
overhauling  than  is  possible  at  other  seasons.  The 
glass  and  wood-work  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  wash, 
and  any  repairs  that  may  be  necessary  may  also  be 
seen  to  at  the  same  time.  With  the  constant  heat 
and  moisture  that  is  present  in  the  stove  wood  does 
not  last  so  long  as  it  does  in  the  cooler  houses.  The 
sponge  must  be  vigorously  plied  amongst  all  plants 
which  have  leaves  large  enough  to  sponge,  for  while 
the  summer  syringing  keeps  down  spider,  and  bug 
and  thrips  to  some  extent,  scale  cannot  be  dislodged 
in  this  way,  and  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Palms,  and 
Cycads  are  generally  besprinkled  with  it  to  some 
extent. 

Poinsettias  that  have  had  their  heads  removed 
for  decorative  purposes  should  be  turned  into  a  warm 
pit  where  they  may  be  allowed  to  go  gradually  forest. 
The  same  instructions  will  apply  to  Euphorbia 
jacquiniaeflora,  except  that  it  should  not  be  dried  off, 
but  should  only  have  the  water  supply  reduced. 

Allamandas. — These  handsome  Apocynaceous 
plants  are  very  strong  growers,  and  make  a  lot  of 
wood  annually,  more  particularly  when  they  are 
planted  out  in  a  prepared  border.  Even  pot  plants 
make  an  astonishing  amount  of  growth  as  compared 
with  their  root  run.  In  order  to  keep  them  within 
bounds,  therefore,  it  is  very  necessary  to  prune  hard 
each  year.  The  wood  of  last  year’s  formation  should 
be  cut  back  to  within  two  or  three  eyes  of  the  old 
wood,  and  the  leading  shoots  need  only  be  left  a  few 
inches  long.  With  plants  that  are  growing  in  borders 
and  which  not  only  have  plenty  of  root  run  but 
plenty  of  space  for  overhead  development.it  is  a  good 
plan  not  to  prune  so  hard  but  to  give  them  a 
little  more  freedom.  The  Allamanda  is  naturally  of 
very  stiff  habit,  and  when  tied  tightly  to  wires  most 
of  its  flowers  which  are  produced  on  the  tops  of  the 
tips  of  the  young  growths,  are  out  of  sight.  It  is  to 
be  seen  at  its  best  when  it  is  allowed  to  ramble 
somewhat,  and  the  long  branches  are  allowed  to 
droop  as  the  results  of  their  own  weight,  bringing 
the  flowers  better  into  view. 

Greenhouse  and  Cool  Conservatory. 
Although,  according  to  the  calendar,  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  there  is  plenty  of  bloom  in  the  con¬ 
servatory,  that  is,  providing  a  close  watch  has  been 
kept  upon  keeping  up  the  supply.  The  absence  of 
frost  has  made  it  somewhat  easier  than  usual  in  this 
department,  for  we  have  scarcely  had  a  day  in  which 
plants  could  not  be  shifted  from  one  house  to  another 
without  covering.  This  is  a  matter  of  importance, 
for  not  infrequently  the  conservatory  is  situated 
some  distance  trom  the  feeding  houses,  and  plants 
have  to  be  carefully  covered  up  in  order  that  they 
may  perform  the  journey  with  safety. 

A  good  night  temperature  for  the  conservatory 
will  be  from  450  to  48°  Fahr.  If  this  is  maintained 
damping,  usually  so  great  a  bugbear  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  will  not  cause  a  lot  of  trouble,  providing, 
of  course,  tbat  due  care  in  picking  off  and  lemovmg 
dead  leaves  and  flowers  he  xercised.  I'u.-ie  wii  be 
a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  worn  to  do,  and  11  must 
be  done  if  the  house  is  to  be  kept  up  to  the  mark.  Some 


ventilation  will  be  necessary  on  bright  days,  but 
when  air  is  given  it  should  be  given  in  such  a  way 
that  it  does  not  cause  draughts,  than  which  nothing 
is  more  hurtful  to  plants  that  have  lately  been  in  a 
higher  temperature.  All  watering  must  be  done  in 
the  forenoon  of  each  day,  and  no  plant  must  be 
watered  until  it  needs  it.  At  no  time  of  the  year  is 
more  judgment  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  watering- 
can,  for  in  a  batch  of  the  same  plants  some  dr>  up 
very  much  more  quickly  than  others,  and  an  attempt 
to  treat  all  alike  is  certain  to  be  fraught  with  failure. 

Forced  Material  is  now  plentiful  enough. 
Roman  Hyacinths,  Polyanthus  and  Paper-white 
Narcissi,  Due  Van  Thol  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Lilies  of 
the  Valley,  and  Snowdrops  are  all  to  be  had  in  relays 
as  they  are  required. 

Forced  Shrubs,  too,  are  abundant.  Deutzias, 
Staphyleas,  Azaleas,  and  Lilacs  all  find  admirers. 
The  practice  of  bleaching  Lilac  by  allowing  its 
blooms  to  remain  for  a  time  in  a  semi- dark  cellar  is 
not  so  commonly  practised  here  as  it  is  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  except  by  market  men  who  must  supply  white 
flowers  at  any  cost.  In  addition  to  the  bush  Lilacs 
ordinarily  seen  standards  with  clean  stems  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.  high  are  to  be  seen.  These  ate  very  effective, 
for  the  flowers  show  up  to  advantage. 

Azalea  mollis  is  an  old  favourite,  but  some  of  the 
new  hybrids  raised  between  it  and  A.  sinensis  bid 
fair  to  oust  the  former  species  from  its  high  position 
as  a  winter  decorative  subject.  Some  of  these 
hybrids  are  exceedingly  handsome,  and  fully  as 
floriferous, while  they  retain  their  blooms  for  a  much 
longer  period — a  quality  that  must  appeal  very 
strongly  to  gardeners.  These  hybrids  are  sure  to 
become  popular  ere  long  for  winter  forcing. 

Viburnum  Tinus. — Our  old  friend  Viburnum 
Tinus  is  even  more  useful  under  glass  than  outdoors, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  It  flowers  well  in 
pots,  and  naturally  takes  on  a  close,  symmetrical 
habit.  In  32’s  and  24’s  it  is  a  great  success,  provided 
that  it  be  not  hurried  along  too  much  to  make  its 
buds  drop. 

The  Mezereons. — Daphne  Mezereum,  and  its 
white  and  deep  purple  forms  may  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  the  conservatory.  All  that  the 
plants  want  is  shelter  from  the  cold,  and  they  will 
develop  their  blooms  of  themselves,  for  they  are 
naturally  early  flowerers,  and  in  a  mild  season  like 
the  present,  are  not  long  in  breaking  into  full  bloom. 
The  plants  are  rather  straggling  in  habit,  it  is  true, 
but  they  form  a  pleasing  variety,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  things  that  should  be  aimed  at  in  furnishing  a 
house  of  this  sort. 

Chinese  Primulas. — Most  gardeners  lay  them¬ 
selves  out  to  obtain  a  good  show  of  Chinese  Primulas, 
and  they  display  their  wisdom  in  so  doing  for,  thanks 
to  our  florists,  we  have  now  a  marvellous  variety  of 
colour  in  them,  and  the  blue  is  now  really  a  blue,  and 
not  a  washed-out  purple.  Both  Fern  and  Palm¬ 
leaved  sections  should  be  grown,  although  in  point 
of  foliage  the  Fern-leaved  varieties  win.  The  doubles 
and  semi-doubles  are  even  more  profuse  in  the  way 
they  flower  than  the  singles,  and  they  keep  in  bloom 
over  a  longer  period.  An  occasional  dose  of  weak 
liquid  manure  will  help  all  of  them  very  much,  as 
the  plants  are  apt  to  exhaust  themselves  by  their  free 
flowering. 

Cinerarias  and  Cyclamen. — Liquid  stimulant 
will  also  be  gratefully  received  by  the  earliest  batch 
of  Cinerarias.  These  plants  abominate  fire-heat,  and 
if  it  can  be  avoided  they  should  not  be  placed  any¬ 
where  near  the  pipes.  The  Cyclamen,  although  they 
love  a  moisture-laden  atmosphere,  should  be  given  a 
warm  corner,  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to 
draughts  from  opening  and  shutting  doors.  Liquid 
manure  will  be  serviceable  in  their  case  also. 

Richardias  —The  popular  Calla  Lily  is  always  in 
request  throughout  the  winter  and  spring,  and  a  good 
stock  is  a  desideratum.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
R.  africana  the  dwarf  form  Little  Gem  is  very  useful, 
for  it  is  even  more  suitable  for  cutting  than  the  tall 
one. 

Peristrophe  speciosa. — This  pretty  winter¬ 
blooming  Acanthad  is  but  comparatively  rarely  met 
with,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  easily 
grown  things  in  cultivation.  It  has  naturally  a  com¬ 
pact  and  bushy  habit,  and  its  small  but  numerous 
carmine  purp  e  do  ersarepr  .  luce?  ron'.nu'  1/  Mi 
through  the  winter  months.  L  ii*<.-s  to  be  grown  on 
in  heat,  out  may  be  flowered  well  enough  in  the  con¬ 
servatory. — A.  S.  G. 
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if  I  NTS  FOR  iMATEURS. 


YINES. 

Amongst  indoor  fruits  the  favourite  is  undoubtedly 
the  Grape^  As  a  rule,  as  soon  as  an  amateur  has 
sufficient  glass  he  goes  in  for  a  vinery,  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  turns  out  good  Grapes  too.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  miss ;  but  on  the  whole,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  slender  store  of  experience  that  many 
an  amateur  brings  to  the  task,  the  amateur's  vinery 
is  a  great  success. 

Early  Grapes  are  always  in  request,  although  in 
order  to  cut  ripe  fruit,  say  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  some  expense  in  the  way 
of  firing  are  required.  An  early  start  has  to  be  made 
to  get  the  Vines  into  growth,  and  the  sooner  in  the 
New  Year  the  house  is  "shut  up,"  as  gardeners  are 
wont  to  phrase  it,  the  better.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  house  has  been  thrown  open  during  the  day,  and 
has  only  been  closed  during  cold  weather  and  at 
night.  This  partial  exposure  is  necessary  to  give  the 
Vines  that  period  of  rest  which  is  so  beneficial  and  is 
in  fact  necessary  to  their  continued  well-being. 

Pruning  — The  first  thing  to  think  about  is  the 
pruning,  if  that  has  not  already  been  done.  Most  of 
our  Vines  are  grown  on  what  is  called  the  "  spur 
system,”  and  for  all  practical  purposes  this  is  the  one 
that  is  to  be  recommended,  for  it  is  very  simple,  and 
its  purport  is  soon  grasped  by  a  beginner.  There  are 
other  systems  of  iraining  known  technically  as  the 
"  long-rod”  and  "extension,”  and  also  modifications 
of  these,  but  the  spur-pruned  Vice  is  the  one  most 
frequently  to  be  seen.  The  pruning  of  such  Vines  is 
simplicity  itself,  and  yet  through  timidity  and  lack  of 
experience,  many  badly  pruned  canes  are  to  be  seen. 
The  correct  pruning  consists  in  cutting  off  last  year's 
shoots  so  close  to  the  main  stem  that  one  or  two  buds 
only  are  left  The  timid  man  and  the  beginner,  who 
has,  perhaps,  heard  of  the  evil  effects  of  too  close 
pruning  in  other  subjects,  leave  a  much  longer  stump 
than  this,  often  with  four  or  five  buds.  This  has 
even  been  recommended  by  some  on  the  plea  that  it 
affords  a  selection  of  buds,  but  this,  although  good 
enough  in  theory,  does  not  work  out  in  practice.  The 
bud  nearest  the  apex  of  the  stump  or  spur  breaks  the 
most  strongly,  and  if  this  shoot  is  removed,  there  is  a 
big  waste  of  energy,  while  if  it  is  left  and  the  others 
removed,  it  results  in  big,  rugged  spurs  after  two  or 
three  years  of  such  pruning.  Where  cutting  back 
closely  is  practised,  on  the  other  hand,  the  basal  buds 
break  fully  as  strongly  as  the  others,  and  they  give 
rise  to  better  placed  shoots,  while  the  spurs  are 
kept  within  reasonable  limits.  The  leading  shoot, 
that  is,  the  one.  terminating  the  cane,  may  be  left  a 
little  longer.  The  pruning  may  be  done  with  either 
a  knife  or  a  pair  of  secateurs,  but  if  the  secateurs  are 
used  they  must  be  sharp  and  in  good  working  order, 
with  close  cutting  blades  so  as  to  give  a  clean  cut 
with  no  bruising. 

Many  amateur  gardeners  call  in  professional  aid  to 
prune  tbeir  Vines,  but  if  the  few  simple  hints  given 
above  are  attended  to,  no  one  need  fear  to  tackle  his 
own  Vines. 

Cleaning  the  Canes —In  most  vineries  mealy  bug 
is  troublesome,  and  it  is  necessary  to  take  advantage 
of  the  bareness  of  the  canes  now  to  give  them  a 
thorough  cleansing,  and  if  possible  get  rid  of  the 
intruder.  The  loose  shaggy  bark  of  the  Vines,  to  be 
seen  particularly  on  old  canes,  affords  convenient  har¬ 
bourage  for  the  bug,  and  something  must  be  done  to 
turn  it  out  of  its  hiding  place.  First  of  all  unloose 
the  canes  from  the  wires  and  let  the  loose  bark  be 
pulled  off.  This  should  be  done  with  all  possible 
care,  for  the  inner  bark  must  on  no  condition  be  ex¬ 
posed.  Some  have  protested  against  the  barking  of 
the  canes,  asserting  that  it  is  both  unnecessary  and 
harmful.  No  gardener,  amateur  or  professional,  who 
has  seen  his  Vines  overrun  with  mealy  bug  would 
ever  assert  that  the  practice  of  "  barking  ”  was  un¬ 
necessary,  although  it  certainly  may  be  harmful  if 
carried  to  excess.  After  the  loose  bark  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  mix  up  a  wash  of  Gishurst  Compound — say 
a  couple  of  ounces  of  the  Compound  to  a  gallon  of 
tepid  soft  water,  and  wash  the  canes  thoroughly  with 
it,  applying  the  solution  by  means  of  a  soft  brush.  If 
the  wash  is  well  worked  into  all  the  crevices  two  Or 
three  times,  allowing  time  for  the  canes  to  dry 
between  each  application  it  will  go  a  great  way 
towards  attaining  the  desired  end. 


Cleaning  the  House. — This  is  not  less  important 
than  cleaning  the  canes.  All  the  glass  and  woodwork 
should  be  washed,  using  soap  and  water  for  the 
latter,  but  only  clean  water  for  the  glass.  The  back 
and  front  walls  should  next  be  scraped  and  lime- 
washed.  Then  the  nooks  and  crannies,  such  as  the 
eyes  in  the  supports  through  which  the  wires  pass, 
should  be  all  gone  over,  and  touched  vuth  a  brush 
dipped  in  neat  petroleum,  which  will  effectually 
dispose  of  any  bug  that  may  by  good  luck  have 
escaped. 

Dressing  for  the  Canes. — It  is  a  very  common 
practice  to  follow  up  the  washing  of  the  canes  by 
giving  them  a  dressing  with  a  mixture  of  clay,  Gis- 
h.urst  Compound,  water  and  petroleum.  As  the 
amateur  does  not  want  a  great  deal  of  such  a  mixture 
it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  make  arrangements  with  a 
neighbouring  amateur  to  make  one  lot  do  for  both. 
The  mixture  may  be  prepared  in  small  quantities  by 
taking  about  a  couple  of  pounds  of  clay,  drying  it, 
and  smashing  it  to  powder  by  means  of  a  mallet,  two 
or  three  ounces  of  "  Gishurst,”  and  about  half  a 
small  wineglass  of  petroleum.  Put  the  whole  of 
these  ingredients  into  a  basin  and  add  enough  hot 
water  to  make  the  whole  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
paint.  Let  the  mixture  stand  for  a  day  or  two, 
stirring  it  thoroughly  at  intervals.  Apply  it  by 
means  of  an  old  paintbrush,  working  it  well  into  all 
the  crevices  in  the  bark. 

Topdressing  the  Inside  Borders. — After  the 
cleaning  of  the  Vines  and  the  house,  the  borders 
inside  the  house  must  next  be  taken  in  hand.  Use 
the  back  of  an  iron  rake  and  scrape  off  all  the  loose 
soil  and  wheel  it  away.  The  teeth  of  the  rake  must 
not  be  used  except  the  utmost  care  is  employed,  for 
if  the  Vines  are  in  healthy  condition  there  will  be 
numbers  of  young  feeding  roots  near  the  surface. 
These  must  not  be  injured  in  any  way  or  the  Vines 
will  suffer  in  proportion.  With  regard  to  dressing 
there  is  nothing  better  than  good  mellow  loam,  any 
big  lumps  that  may  be  present  being  chopped  up 
with  the  spade.  Failing  the  loam  good  stable 
manure,  well  rotted,  may  be  employed,  or  old  Mush¬ 
room  bed  manure.  The  dressing  should  be  about  a 
couple  of  inches  in  depth  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
border. 

Outside  Borders, — In  many  vineries,  particularly 
in  old-fashioned  ones,  the  roots  of  the  Vines  are  in 
an  outside  border.  If  the  house  is  to  be  started 
directly,  something  must  be  done  to  this  border. 
The  best  thing  will  be  to  put  on  a  heavy  layer  of 
farmyard  litter  not  less  than  a  foot  in  thickness  to 
ferment.  This  may  be  covered  with  sheets  of 
galvanised  iron,  or  boards  to  throw  off  heavy  deluges 
of  cold  rain,  and  prevent  snow  water  from  penetra¬ 
ting.  There  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  roots 
of  Vines  that  are  being  forced  than  to  have  their 
roots  flooded  with  cold  water. 

Subsequent  Treatment. — After  all  matters  of 
cleaning  have  been  attended  to,  the  house  may  be 
started.  First  of  all  the  canes,  instead  of  being  tied 
up  in  their  usual  place  close  to  the  roof,  must  be 
beat  downwards,  close  to  the  ground — "  laying  them 
down  "  gardeners  often  call  this.  This  may  seem 
rather  a  curious  proceeding,  but  there  is  a  very  good 
and  sufficient  reason  fordoing  it.  The  sap  naturally 
flows  most  strongly  to  the  highest  point,  and  thus 
the  buds  at  the  top  of  the  canes  would  receive  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  sap  than  those  lower  down,  if 
the  canes  were  put  at  once  in  their  permanent  position. 
The  result  of  this  would  be  that  some  of  the  shoots 
would  be  very  strong  and  others  very  weak,  and  the 
fruit  crop  would  be  badly  distributed  in  proportion. 
By  "laying  down”  the  canes  in  the  manner 
suggested,  we  equalise  the  flow  of  sap  to  all  parts  of 
the  plant  and  secure  more  equal  growth  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  central  stem. 

The  house  should  be,  first  o?  all,  given  a  night 
temperature  of  450  Fahr. — this  will  be  plenty  high 
enough  for  a  start — with  a  50  rise  during  the  day  in 
dull  weather,  and  io°  on  bright  days.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  must,  however,  be  gradually  increased  at  the 
rate  of  20  every  week  or  ten  days.  The  temperature 
recommended  for  starting  should  not  be  difficult  to 
keep  up,  and  during  such  weather  as  we  have  been 
having  of  late,  very  little  fire-heat  will  be  required. 

Syringing. — Copious  and  regular  syringings,  like 
spring  rains,  are  of  great  service  in  causing  the  buds 
to  swell  and  break.  The  water  should  be  soft  and  of 
a  temperature  of  from  550  to  6oQ  Fahr.  The 
syringings  should  be  given  twice  a  day,  that  is,  at 
about  9  o'clock  in  the  morniDg,  and  about  half-past 


2  in  the  afternoon  for  the  first  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  Afterwards  the  afternoon  sprinkling  may  be 
given  half  an  hour  later  if  the  weather  still  keep 
mild,  but  if  it  turn  frosty  it  is  not  advisable  to  have 
too  much  moisture  in  the  house  very  late  in  the  day. 
— Rex. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  ashed  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  op  their  letters. 

Red  and  Black  Currants  —  E.  A. :  For  a  Red  Cur¬ 
rant  you  will  find  Red  Dutch  as  good  as  anything. 
It  is  a  hardy,  compact-habited,  and  free  fruiting 
variety,  and  both  individual  berries  and  clusters  are 
of  good  size.  In  the  way  of  Black  Currants,  if  your 
soil  is  inclined  to  be  cold  and  very  heavy,  we  should 
recommend  Ogden's  Black.  This  grand  sort  is  very 
hardy,  and  grows  and  fruits  freely  under  even  the 
most  trying  conditions.  If  your  soil  is  a  medium 
loam,  warm  and  rich,  Baldwin  is  the  sort.  This 
variety  is  a  great  favourite  amongst  the  Kent 
growers,  and  a  variety  that  is  good  enough  to  grow 
for  market  is  generally  fit  for  anything  6lse.  The 
Old  Black  is  not  at  all  a  bad  Currant,  but  it  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  two  varieties  named  above. 


Black  Currant  Buds  Swelling  Early. — H.  Carson : 
The  great  size  of  the  buds  is  not  due,  as  you  think, 
to  the  earliness  of  the  season,  and  to  the  stimulating 
effects  of  the  mild  weather.  The  plants  are  attacked 
by  the  Currant  Mite  (Phytoptus  Ribis),  commonly 
known  as  "  swelled  bud  ”  amongst  gardeners  and 
market  growers.  The  mite  is  located  inside  the 
bud,  and  it  is  the  irritation  due  to  its  presence  that 
has  caused  the  swelling,  as  if  the  plants  were  about 
to  break  into  leaf.  The  pest  has  probably  travelled 
into  your  garden  from  an  adjoining  one.  Do  you 
know  if  any  of  your  neighbours  have  been  troubled 
with  it,  for  it  spreads  very  rapidly  from  tree  to  tree. 
Nothing  can  be  done  at  the  present  time  except 
picking  off  the  affected  buds  and  burning  them. 
Severe  frost  would  have  no  effect  upon  them  at  all, 
and  insecticides  would  be  perfectly  useless.  The 
time  to  apply  insecticides  will  be  when  the  mites  are 
travelling  from  tree  to  tree  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
their  eggs.  This  will  be  all  through  the  spring 
months,  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  July. 

Fig  for  Early  Forcing. — D.  G.  S. :  You  will  find 
St.  John’s,  or  PiDgo  de  Mel  as  it  is  frequently  called, 
one  of  the  very  best  Figs  for  early  forcing.  It  is  a 
white  variety  of  medium  size,  and  capital  flavour. 
Osborne’s  Prolific  for  a  purple  variety  is  also  good, 
and  forces  well. 


Dahlia  Roots. — Thames  Valley  :  It  will  be  wise  to 
look  over  the  roots  as  soon  as  possible,  and  cut  out 
all  portions  that  are  observed  to  be  going  rotten.  If 
you  wish  to  propagate  extensively  from  any  root  you 
should  put  it  into  heat  at  once.  Any  soil  will  do,  as 
long  as  you  keep  it  sprinkled  occasionally.  In  a 
house  whose  night  temperature  is  never  above  48°, 
the  cuttings  would  be  some  time  in  coming  ;  55° 
would  be  a  more  suitable  temperature  as  it  would 
yield  quicker  results. 

Cucumbers  in  March. — Benj.  R.  Camp  :  In  order 
to  cut  Cucumbers  in  March  from  a  hotbed,  you 
must  lose  no  time  in  making  up  the  bed  if  you  have 
the  plants  ready.  For  a  two-light  frame,  at  least 
four  good  cartloads  of  fermenting  material  will  be 
required.  Build  it  up  neatly,  making  the  bed  3  it. 
bigger  each  way  than  the  frame,  place  the  frame  on 
top,  and  build  up  the  fermenting  material  all  round 
it  until  the  manure  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
frame.  Into  each  light  put  a  barrowful  of  good 
loam  mixed  with  well  rotted  stable  manure,  in  the 
proportions  of  two  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
Meanwhile,  you  must  get  the  plants,  and  if  you  can¬ 
not  go  shares  in  this  respect  with  a  neighbour  you 
must  sow  seed  at  once  in  a  bottom  heat  of  not  less 
than  70°  Fahr.,  if  75r‘,  so  much  the  better,  and  an 
atmospheric  temperature  of  70s.  Sow  one  seed  in  a 
small  thumb  pot,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants 
have  made  their  first  rough  leaf,  pot  them  on  into 
small  qS-sized  pots,  thence  transferring  them  to  the 
beds  as  soon  as  they  have  made  two  or  three  good 
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leaves.  If  you  have  yet  to  sow  seed  you  should  not 
make  up  the  bed  until  three  or  four  days  before  the 
plants  are  ready  to  be  transferred  to  it. 


Tea-scented  Roses  for  a  South  Wall  —  B.  O. : 
Gloire  de  Dijon  will  do  almost  anywhere,  for  it  is  of 
very  hardy  constitution.  For  two  other  good 
varieties  you  may  take  your  choice  from  Climbing 
Devoniensis,  Homer,  Madame  Falcot,  Safrano,  and 
Belle  Lyonaise,  all  of  which  are  first-rate. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose  on  an  East  Wall  —  B.  O. : 
An  east  wall  is  not  the  most  suitable  for  this  grand 
Noisette  Rose,  as  it  is  rather  too  bleak  for  it.  A 
south  or  west  wall  would  be  better. 

Ants  on  a  Peach  Tree— December :  Your  plague 
of  ants  on  your  Peach  tree  was  probably  caused  by 
the  presence  of  brown  scale,  of  which  the  ants 
are  very  fond.  In  order  to  prevent  it  another  year 
keep  the  tree  free  from  scale.  A  wisp  of  cotton  wool 
tied  round  the  main  stem  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground  would  also  serve  to  keep  the  intruders  from 
getting  up  the  tree  by  that  way. 

Narcissi.— Geo.  L.  C. :  The  tender  young  tops  of 
the  bulbs  would  certainly  sustain  injury  if  severe 
frost  caught  them,  and  it  will  be  wise  to  have  some 
protective  material  in  readiness  for  their  benefit. 
The  mulching  of  cocoanut  fibre  refuse  you  speak 
about,  does  not  appeal  to  us  very  strongly,  for  the 
bulbs  will  grow  through  it  very  soon,  and  more  will 
then  have  to  be  put  on,  and  more  again.  These 
additions  would  weaken  the  bulbs  considerably, 
while  as  soon  as  the  fibre  becomes  wet  it  ceases  to 
be  of  any  protective  service.  You  will  do  better  to 
procure  a  quantity  of  boughs  of  evergreens,  and 
when  frost  comes  stick  these  in  the  ground,  at  inter¬ 
vals  all  over  the  bed,  arranging  them  so  that  they 
cover  the  growths.  Heather  is  also  first-rate,  and 
failing  the  evergreens  you  will  do  well  to  employ 
this. 

- — - 

SOME  GOOD  APPLES. 

Golden  Spire. — This,  as  its  name  imples,  is  of  a 
beautiful  bright  yellow,  some  fruits  taking  on  quite 
a  touch  of  crimson  on  that  side  nearest  the  sun.  The 
fruit  averages  about  3  in.  in  depth,  has  an  agreeable 
acidity,  and  is  altogether  a  most  tempting  Apple  for 
the  kitchen.  The  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  and  should 
prove  an  excellent  market  variety,  in  use  from 
September  to  Christmas.  The  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  outline  of  a  variety 
rapidly  becoming  popular. 

Peasgood's  Nonsuch  is  a  very  large  Apple,  hand¬ 
some  in  appearance,  and  not  to  be  despised  as  a 
dessert  fruit,  though  usually  classed  as  a  kitchen 
variety.  It  makes  a  good  exhibition  Apple,  the  side 
next  the  sun  becoming  a  lovely  crimson  with  us  ;  in 
fact,  it  was  noted  at  the  late  Crystal  Palace  show 
that  the  Peasgood's  Apples  from  Devon  were  far  in 
advance  of  those  of  any  other  county  as  regards 
colour.  We  have  it  as  a  cordon,  also  in  espalier 
form.  It  bears  well  in  both  instances.  I  have  seen  it 
recommended  as  a  standard, but  should  have  thought 
the  fruit  too  large  for  this,  and  likely  to  be  much 
bruised  with  the  winds  in  early  autumn.  It  is  fit  for 
use  from  September  to  well  into  December.  As  far 
as  form  and  size  go  it  is  a  handsome  Apple,  the 
accompanying  illustration  showing  a  good  average 
specimen  from  young  trees. 

Ecklenville. — This  is  a  large  flat  Apple  of  a  pale 
straw-colour,  a  profitable  variety  for  market,  a  sure 
and  heavy  bearer,  does  well  as  a  standard,  is  in 
season  from  September  to  the  middle  of  November, 
and  is  a  kitchen  variety. 

Warner’s  King  is  another  kitchen  Apple  of  large 
size,  pale  green  in  colour,  round  but  rather  flat  in 
appearance.  The  tree  is  a  free  bearer  and  ready  for 
use  early  in  October  and  the  succeeding  month. 
This  season,  with  us,  the  medium  sized  fruits  have 
kept  best.  It  is  a  good  market  kind. 

Blenheim  Orange  Pippin,  too  well  known  to 
need  any  praise  from  me,  is  a  large  flat  fruit, 
orange,  streaked  with  red,  a  first-rate  Apple  for  des¬ 
sert  or  kitchen,  and  has  only  one  drawback,  which 
is,  that  the  tree  takes  several  years  before  it  comes 
into  bearing.  The  best  way,  where  practicable,  is  to 
head  down  old  trees,  but  healthy,  and  graft  the 


Blenheim  on  to  them,  such  soon  coming  in  to  bear¬ 
ing.  It  is  fit  for  use  in  November,  and  we  have  kept 
this  variety  plump  well  into  April. — J.  Mayne.Bicton. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CLOVENFORDS,  GALASHIELS. 

The  visitor  to  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Wm. 
Thomson  &  Sons,  Tweed  Vineyards,  Clovenfords, 
Galashiels,  for  the  first  time,  will  be  impressed  with 
the  upland  or  highland  character  of  the  sitation.  At 
a  much  lower  level  runs  the  classic  Tweed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  which  here  makes  a  great  sweep 
to  the  south  in  conformity  with  the  great  hills  that  lie 
in  its  path.  The  geologist  would  probably  say  that  the 
river  made  the  mountains  by  cutting  out  the  valley 
and  carrying  away  the  material.  In  any  case  the 
visitor  is  upon  classic  ground,  and  can  see  the  “  sister 
heights  ”  of  Yair  and  other  mountains  mentioned  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Not  far  off  is  Ashiesteel,  where  the 
world-renowned  novelist  commenced  his  remarkable 
career  in  a  humble  way  before  he  planted  his  foot  in 
Abbotsford.  He  lived,  however,  for  six  months  at 
Clovenfords  before  going  to  Ashiesteel. 


Our  visit,  however,  had  another  object  in  view, 
namely,  to  see  the  Vines  of  which  so  many  have 
heard  for  years  past ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John 
Thomson  we  proceeded  at  once  to  the  range  above 
the  public  road,  entering  the  large  vinery  of  the  Gros 
Colman  Grape.  The  building  is  200  ft.  long,  as  are 


most  of  the  other  houses,  24  ft.  wide,  and  16  ft.  high. 
The  Vines  were  planted  in  1870,  cropped  in  1871,  and 
have  been  ever  since,  yet  the  magnificent  crop 
carried  by  the  Vines  spoke  volumes  of  the  care  that 
must  have  been  taken  of  them,  and  the  judicious 
cropping  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  It  was 
about  the  middle  of  September  and  the  large  bunches 
and  berries  were  about  half  coloured.  They  would 
be  ripe  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  be  fit  for 
cutting  from  Christmas  onwards  through  the  present 
month.  The  stout  laterals  were  of  a  rich  brown 
colour,  and  the  vigorous  foliage  showed  that  they  had 
been  well  exposed  to  light.  The  spacious  interior 
reminded  us  of  the  big  vinery  at  Chiswick. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  occupied  another  house 
200  ft.  long,  but  the  crop  had  been  cut,  and  the 
foliage  was  ripening  off.  A  bench  running  along  the 
back  of  this  house  was  occupied  with  Ferns,  the 
establishment  not  being  solely  devoted  to  Vine 
culture.  Only  the  best  and  most  useful  market 
Ferns  are  grown,  such  as  Pteris  tremula,  P.  Wimsettii, 
Asplenium  fabianum,  A.  bulbiferum,  and  fine  plants 
of  Adiantum  cuneatum. 

A  Tomato  house,  200  ft.  long,  with  a  path  down 
the  centre,  was  planted  on  either  side  with  Forth 
Vineyard,  Austin’s  Eclipse,  and  Comet.  The 
bunches  of  fruit  were  hanging  like  ropes  of  Onionsg 
Conifers  are  often  employed  for  decorative  purposes 
in  the  North  and  very  effective  many  of  them  are. 
Here  were  bushy  plants,  1  ft.  high,  of  Juniperus  ber- 
mudiana  and  Retinospora  plumosa  in  pots.  An  early 
house  of  Tomatos,  of  the  same  length  as  the  above, 
also  containedf  our  rows  of  plants.  Thesehouses  have, 
of  course,  a  low  roof,  giving  the  plants  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  light. 

In  another  range  we  entered  a  big  span-roofed 
vinery  occupied  with  Gros  Colman  bearing  a  heavy 
crop  of  large  bunches  and  equally  fine  berries.  The 
wood  of  the  Vines  was  hard,  brown,  and  well  ripened. 
Our  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  treatment  given 
the  Vines  enabling  them  to  bear  heavy  crops  annually 
for  so  many  years.  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Sons  do  not 
believe  in  overcropping  and  ruining  their  Vines  as  is 
often  the  case  in  market  gardens.  The  best  of  cul¬ 
tural  treatment  is  given,  and  feeding  proportionate  to 
the  needs  of  the  Vines  in  carrying  the  crops  to 
perfection.  The  borders  are  top-dressed  with  the 
well-known  specific,  Thomson's  Manure,  when  the 
house  is  started,  again  when  the  bunches  are  thinned, 
and  a  third  time,  when  the  berries  are  about  half 
swelled.  A  walk  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  vinery, 
and  four  rows  of  hot-water  pipes  are  located  there, 
with  another  row  at  either  side  of  the  house.  Glas¬ 


gow  gas  cinders  are  used  as  fuel,  being  preferred  to 
coals,  as  they  give  a  good  steady  heat.  Another  three- 
quarter  span  vinery  occupying  the  angle  of  a  wall, 
was  at  one  time  the  Grape  room,  fitted  up  with  racks 
for  bottles  to  hold  the  bunches.  The  house  was  kept 
dark  and  cool,  preserving  the  Grapes  for  six  weeks  at 
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a  time.  Gros  Colman  is  now  grown  in  it,  the  roots 
being  in  a  border  outside.  Ferns,  including  Pteris 
umbrosa  in  fine  form,  Aralias,  etc.,  were  temporarily 
accommodated  here. 

A  few  of  the  other  houses  have  had  a  varied 
history,  changing  with  the  changing  times.  One  of 
them  was  originally  devoted  to  Melons  and  Cucum¬ 
bers,  then  to  Pineapples,  then  to  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grape,  and  is  now  a  plant  house.  When 
occupied  with  Pineapples,  as  many  as  500  of  them 
would  be  in  fruit  at  a  time.  The  cultivation  of  this 
fine  exotic  fruit  was  ruined  by  the  heavy  importations 
of  it  from  St.  Michael.  The  house  gives  shelter,  at 
present,  to  a  fine  lot  of  Palms  in  excellent  condition, 
and  as  clean  as  could  be  desired.  The  species  most 
abundantly  grown  are  Kentia  fosteriana,  K.  belmore- 
ana,  Phoenix  tenuis,  and  Latania  borbonica.  The 
large  plants  of  the  latter  and  Kentia  belmoreana  were 
noteworthy.  The  house  has  now  stood  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  but  is  yet  quite  sound,  having  been  built 
of  the  best  wood.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  the 
moisture  needed  for  the  varied  tropical  occupants  in 
it  at  one  time  or  another  would  have  completely 
rotted  it  by  this  time. 

The  house  originally  employed  for  the  propagation 
of  Vines  and  afterwards  Pineapples  is  also  used  as 
a  plant  house.  Palms  are  the  subjects  chiefly  grown, 
Kentias  being  the  most  abundantly  represented. 
Latanias,  Cocos  weddeliana  and  Geonoma  gracilis, 
of  various  sizes  and  ages,  were  all  in  very  fine  form, 
being  clean,  healthy  and  well  furnished  with  dark 
green  foliage.  Great  masses  of  the  British  Maiden¬ 
hair  growing  upon  a  side  wall  made  the  same  highly 
ornamental  indeed.  The  next  division  contained  a 
lot  of  useful  Orchids,  such  as  Cypripedium  barrisi- 
anum,  C.  ashworthianum,  C.  grande,  C.  Sedeni,  C. 
lawrenceanum,  C.  oenanthum  superbum,  and  Vanda 
suavis.  Fine  foliaged  plants,  in  the  shape  of  varie¬ 
ties  of  Begonia  rex,  also  found  a  place  in  this  house. 
The  durability  of  the  leaves  of  these  Begonias,  when 
cut  and  placed  in  water,  is  remarkable.  A  leaf  given 
to  a  lady  in  the  locality  was  placed  in  water  upon 
the  mantelpiece  in  May,  and  was  equally  fresh  in 
September. 

Green  and  variegated  Aspidistras  were  the  feature 
of  another  division,  and  so  useful  are  they  that  stock 
cannot  be  increased  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demands. 
India  Rubber  plants,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  and  other 
stove  subjects  were  prominent  here.  Dracaenas  in 
pans,  and  surrounded  by  Ferns  growing  in  the  same 
soil  would  make  useful  ornaments  for  dwelling  rooms 
on  occasion.  Kentia  belmoreana  and  K.  fosteriana 
filled  all  the  available  space  of  the  next  compartment, 
where  we  noticed  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  first- 
named,  having  narrow  and  densely  arranged  pinnae. 
Coelogynes,  Anthurium  andrearum,  Vandas,  etc., 
filled  the  next  division.  Interesting  also  was  a 
houseful  of  market  stuff  in  ornamental  baskets,  filled 
with  Pterises,  Palms,  India  Rubber  Plants,  Aspleni- 
ums,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  c.  Pacottii,  and 
Begonia  rex  in  variety.  They  practically  constituted 
baskets  filled  and  ready  for  use  in  the  drawing  room 
or  where  they  might  otherwise  be  required. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  main  range  of 
vineries,  a  massive  block  of  large  and  high-roofed 
houses,  giving  accommodation  for  a  great  length  of 
rod.  Three  long  houses  running  parallel  are  con¬ 
nected  at  one  end  by  a  vinery  standing  at  right  angles 
to  them.  Gros  Colman,  heavy  in  bunch  and  berry, 
had  nearly  finished  colouring  in  this  house. 

This  is  practically  the  home  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch ,  for  we  have  never  seen  it  grown  better  than 
at  Clovenfords.  Successive  young  rods  are  run  up, 
the  best  bunches  being  obtained  from  them.  This  is 
practically  what  is  known  as  the  long  rod  system  of 
culture.  The  few  remaining  bunches  still  hanging  in 
September  were  of  large  size,  and  the  berries  of  a 
rich  amber  colour.  Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the 
skin  of  the  berry,  the  soil  of  the  border  is  kept  very 
dry  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  dry  hay  to  prevent 
moisture  arising  and  cracking  the  same  after  the 
berries  have  reached  the  stage  of  maturity.  The 
variety  is  almost  too  delicate  for  ordinary  market 
work  ;  but  the  deliciously  rich  flavour  of  the  berries 
as  grown  here,  bunches  ranging  from  z\  lbs.  to  3  lbs. 
in  weight,  sell  readily  to  private  customers  in  the 
locality.  In  fact  there  is  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  the  crop  in  this  house.  The  roots  are  grown  both 
in  inside  and  outside  borders. 

In  passing  through  another  house  of  Gios  Colman 
where  the  crop  was  still  hanging  we  noted  enormously 
strong  old  stems.  The  house  was  first  planted  with 


Muscats,  which  now  constitute  the  root  system. 
These  were  inarched  with  Barbarossa,  but  the 
bunches  of  the  latter  proved  too  big  for  market 
purposes,  and  this  was  inarched  in  turn  with  Gros 
Colman,  which  now  carries  the  yearly  harvest.  At 
the  time  we  speak  of  the  rod  bore  a  heavy  crop  of 
medium  sized  bunches,  consisting  of  massive  and 
tempting  looking  berries.  The  extension  system  is 
a  good  deal  practised  here.  The  leaves  at  this  time 
were  remarkable  for  their  varied  and  handsome 
colours,  due  perhaps  to  the  influence  of  the  piece  of 
Barbarossa  stem  intervening  between  the  Muscat  roots 
and  the  Gros  Colman  top  One  eye  of  the  latter 
variety  has  produced  a  branch  bearing  white  leaves 
of  a  beautiful  satiny  lustre  for  the  last  five  years. 
How  often  this  will  be  repeated  time  only  can  tell, 
but  the  curiosity  is  always  spared  and  attracts  great 
attention  on  the  part  of  visitors.  This  branch  is 
situated  about  the  middle  of  the  rod  and  is  annually 
cut  back  at  pruning  time.  The  parallel  houses  are 
independent  of  one  another,  and  the  spaces  between 
them  are  occupied  with  good  soil,  so  that  the  roots 
range  outside  as  well  as  inside. 

Another  house  of  Gros  Colman  contained  old  and 
a  few  young  Vines,  the  latter  carrying  large  bunches. 
The  old  rods  were  carrying  Grapes  massive  in  bunch 
and  berry.  Some  Vines  of  Lady  Downes  carried 
broader  shouldered  bunches  than  usual,  and  the 
berries  were  "as  black  as  ony  slae.’’  This  variety 
has  been  discarded  in  another  house,  not  being 
esteemed,  apparently,  by  the  market  people.  Coopers' 
Black,  likewise,  is  only  .  grown  to  a  small  extent. 
These  houses  are  each  200  ft.  long,  34  ft.  wide,  18  ft. 
high,  and  the  range  requires  three  boilers  to  heat 
them,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  their  extent,  or 
the  cubic  contents  that  require  to  be  kept  up  at  given 
temperatures  according  to  the  stage  of  the  Vines. 

The  beds  of  the  propagating  pit  were  filled  with 
Palm  seeds  as  thickly  as  they  could  be  placed,  and 
in  all  stages  of  germination.  Small  cross  shelves 
were  suspended  at  close  intervals  above  the  beds,  so 
as  to  admit  light  to  the  Palm  seedlings  below,  while 
accommodating  Dracaenas,  Ficus,  Cocos,  &c.  Sela- 
ginella  emiliana  and  Episcia  fulgida  are  also  grown 
in  the  same  house.  An  old  Pine  pit,  now  used  as  a 
plant  house,  contained  large  quantities  of  Pandanus 
Veitchii,  Pterises,  Asparagus,  Cocos  weddeliana  in 
Various  useful  sizes  for  decorative  purposes,  and 
other  subjects.  The  next  house  was  similarly  filled. 
A  fine  batch  of  Hydrangeas  in  the  open  air,  and 
grown  in  48-size  pots,  were  remarkable  for  the  size, 
Vigour  and  fleshy  character  of  their  leaves,  so  some¬ 
thing  good  may  be  expected  from  them  in  spring. 
The  conservatory  situated  at  the  back  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wm.  Thomson’s  house  was  gay  with  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  including  a  fine  tree  of  Araucaria  imbricata, 
originally  in  a  5  in.  pot  and  now  in  a  tub  and  standing 
about  10  ft.  high.  Flowering  plans  were  represented 
by  Liliumspeciosum,  L.  s.  album,  tuberous  Begonias 
and  zonal  Pelargoniums  all  flowering  very  profusely. 
Kentias  and  other  Palms  supplied  greenery. 


CHORIZEMA  CORDATA. 

The  Chorizema  cordata  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  the  home  of  so  many  of  the  Pea  flowering 
plants.  The  species  under  notice  is  a  lovely  plant 
for  table  and  house  decoration.  It  is  easily  grown 
in  a  mixture  of  good  peat  and  a  sprinkling  of  silver 
sand  to  keep  the  soil  open.  It  is  easily  grown  and 
flowers  freely  in  small  pots  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  diameter. 
It  is  also  easily  propagated  from  half  ripened  wood  in 
silver  sand  under  a  bell  glass. 

Chorizema  Henchmanii  is  a  lovely  plant  and  also 
flowers  in  small  pots.  It  requires  plenty  of  drainage 
grown  in  Exeter  peat.  Tne  sods  should  be  broken 
on  the  potting  bench  with  a  bent  stick,  then  put 
through  an  inch  sieve.  Pick  out  the  Heath  roots 
but  retain  the  Fern  roots,  which  form  the  drainage. 
Add  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  and  broken  flints. 
The  roots  cling  round  them  in  summer,  and  in 
winter  they  do  not  absorb  the  moisture. 

At  the  first  horticultural  exhibition  at  Cheltenham 
I  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  twelve  plants. 
There  were  twelve  exhibitors,  among  them  several 
London  men,  Cole,  &c.  Two  of  my  most  telling 
plants  were  Chorizema  Henchmanii  and  Acro- 
phyllum  venosum,  a  beautiful,  flowering  plant  like  a 
Spiraea,  hardly,  I  believe,  now  to  be  found  in  the 
trade.  I  was  offered  £13  for  it  from  Mr.  Humphry 
Brown,  a  great  exhibitor. 
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The  Chorizema  when  done  flowering  wants  to  bh 
cut  down  below  the  flower  spikes.  After  it  breaks 
place  it  out  of  doors,  when  it  will  make  growths  a  foot 
in  length.  When  in  flower  it  is  a  very  telling  plant. 
The  rage  at  present  is  for  fine  foliage  plants.  Allow 
me  to  put  in  a  plea  for  flowering  plants. — William 
Carmichael,  14,  Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh. 

- •*» - — 

BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE. 

I  should  imagine  one  of  the  most  popular  and  in¬ 
structive  departures  made  by  the  R.H.S.,  is  the 
series  of  floral  demonstrations  given  by  the  Rev. 
Prof.  Henslow  at  some  of  the  Drill  Hall  meetings. 
Those  having  opportunities  of  hearing  these  lectures 
will  bear  me  out  that  the  educational  value  is  con¬ 
siderable,  stimulating  to  further  research,  not  infre¬ 
quently  creating  an  interest  not  hitherto  felt  in  this 
most  interesting  and  fascinating  branch  of  botany. 
Less  favoured  people,  unable  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  valuable  object  lessons,  cannot  do  better  than 
consult  the  Gardening  World,  where  an  accurate 
account  of  all  that  transpires  at  the  R.H.S.  meetings 
will  be  found,  as  well  as  faithful  descriptions  of  all 
new  and  interesting  exhibits. 

In  seeking  the  report  of  the  latest  R.H.S.  meeting 
I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  account  given  by  the 
lecturer  of  the  history  of  some  hybrids,  notably 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  one  plant  of  which  he 
found  having  two  pistillate  flowers.  During  this 
autumn  I  have  found  ten  such  flowers  on  as  many 
plants  growing  here.  Careful  examinations  have  failed 
to  discover  any  perfect  stamens,  however,  on  the 
staminate  flowers  produced  in  such  abundance. 

It  would  add  to  the  value  of  such  information  if 
other  readers  would  record  any  such  instances.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  the  first  year  female 
flowers  have  appeared  on  this  hybrid.  One  would 
like  to  know  how  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
this  hybrid  has  been  produced,  before  showing 
female  flowers.  With  the  educational  advantages  of 
to-day,  young  men  can  take  a  very  pleasurable  study 
of  the  behaviour  of  hybrids  under  cultivation.  An 
elementary  knowledge  enables  one  to  follow  these 
instructive  lectures,  and  also  to  study  inde¬ 
pendently  and  record  results  of  observations  cor¬ 
rectly.  The  interchange  of  notes  and  opinions  would 
be  of  considerable  interest  and  value  to  those  in¬ 
terested.  I  hope  others  will  record  similar  instances 
when  noticed. — A.  P. 

Noticing  in  your  recent  number  (p.  284)  a  report  of 
Professor  Henslow's  lecture  of  the  Royal  Horticult¬ 
ural  Society’s  meeting  on  the  13th  inst.,  in  which  he 
noted  the  fact  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  female  flowers  by  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  solitary  speci¬ 
men  of  this  variety  which  I  possess,  and  was  some¬ 
what  surprised  to  find  on  it  no  less  than  eleven 
female  blossoms.  Subsequently  I  examined  about 
five  dozen  specimens  at  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden, 
and  found  on  them  five  female  flowers  only.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  occurrence  is  of 
somewhat  less  rarity  than  the  professor  believed. 
Why  my  specimen  (which  is  from  the  same  stock  as 
those  in  the  Botanic  Gardens)  should  show  such  an 
abnormal  proportion  of  female  flowers  it  is  difficult 
to  say ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  question  of 
temperature.  The  house  in  which  my  plant  is 
growing  often  gets  as  low  as  40°  (a  temperature  far 
too  low  for  the  well-doing  of  this  variety,  from  the 
horticultural  point  of  view),  and  possibly  this  low 
temperature  by  checking  the  superabundant  growth, 
may  be  conducive  to  the  production  of  female 
blooms.  I  may  add  that  the  female  flowers  were  in 
all  cases  the  terminal  ones. — J.  Rose,  Oxjord. 

- ■!— 

Treatment  of  Manure.— -M.  Deherain,  a  well-known 
French  agriculturist,  finds  by  experiment  that  the 
habit  of  leaving  manure  in  small  heaps  on  fields 
exposed  to  the  air  is  bad,  since  a  current  of  air  robs 
the  dung  of  its  ammonia,  and  the  organic  matter 
burns,  through  the  influence  of  bacteria,  thus  dis¬ 
engaging  nitrogen  in  a  free  state.  In  a  few  days 
one-fourth  of  the  nitrogen  is  lost.  If  rain  falls  the 
ground  under  the  heap  gets  too  much  manure,  and  the 
rest  of  the  field  too  little.  When  the  weather  suits  at 
all  the  manure  should  be  spread  as  soon  as  it  is  brought 
into  the  field,  and  not  left  in  small  heaps. — Irish 
Farming  World. 
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HURST  &  SON’S  CLOVER  AND  GRASS 
SEED  CIRCULAR. 

Jammy  2nd,  1899. 

152,  HOUNDSDITCH,  LONDON,  E. 

We  have  pleasure  in  submitting  to  our  customers 
the  following  Report  upon  the  Clover  and  Grass  seed 
harvests. 

Supplies  of  all  kinds  seem  to  be  large,  and  the 
prospect  of  qualities  generally  favourable.  Prices 
for  many  things  are  opening  at  what  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  a  safe  basis. 

English  Red  Clover  and  Cowgrass. — A  very 
large  acreage  was  left  for  seed  in  almost  all  the  pro¬ 
ducing  counties,  but  the  exceedingly  warm  and 
bright  weather  of  the  late  summer  shrivelled  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  stems  on  the  light  and 
warm  lands,  causing  the  seed-heads  to  not  fully 
develop,  and  therefore  those  crops  saved  early  in 
September  will,  we  think,  prove  light  in  yield.  The 
seed  that  was  saved  later  on  the  colder  and  heavier 
lands  will  show  the  best  quality  and  largest  yields. 
Taking  the  crop  as  a  whole  we  should  say  it  will  be 
barely  up  to  an  average  one.  Samples  will  vary  very 
much,  the  great  bulk  of  the  seed  will  be  small,  bright- 
coloured  and  weedy.  Fine  large-grained  purple  seed 
with  the  true  English  character  will  be  scarce. 
There  is  still  a  large  quantity  of  yearling  seed  held 
over  which  will  have  to  come  on  to  the  market.  We 
may  add  that  up  to  the  present  date  fewer  parcels  of 
new  seed  have  been  brought  to  market  than  we  ever 
remember. 

Single  Cut  Cowgrass  is  in  very  short  supply ;  as 
this  is  always  saved  early  our  remarks  above  apply 
in  full  force  here. 

Foreign  Red  Clover. — America,  the  country  we 
always  look  to  for  the  largest  output  of  seed,  has 
considerably  below  an  average,  but  the  enormous 
quantity  of  1897  crop  still  held  over  more  than 
counterbalances  any  deficiency.  France  has  some 
fine  seed,  but  as  her  crop  is  not  up  to  an  average  she 
will  not  be  able  to  send  us  the  large  quantities  she 
did  last  year.  From  some  parts  of  Germany  we  have 
rather  free  offerings  of  large-grained,  fine  coloured 
and  clean  seeds,  but  prices  asked  at  present  are 
rather  high.  The  Russian  crop  is  reported  small  and 
it  is  thought  she  will  have  to  import. 

White  Clover. — A  large  English  crop,  but  of  bad 
colour,  and  unusually  weedy.  America  has  a  large 
crop  of  even-looking  seed,  but  it  does  not  find  favour 
in  this  country,  the  plant  is  so  small  and  weak,  that 
we  doubt  whether  it  is  an  economical  article,  even  if 
the  seed  should  be  at  a  low  price.  German  offers  are 
pretty  free,  of  medium  and  low  qualities  ;  fine  clean 
handsome  seed  seems  scarce. 

Alsike  is  in  fair  supply.  Germany  has  apparently 
a  larger  crop  than  for  several  years,  but  the  samples 
we  have  seen  lack  the  cleanliness  of  the  Canadian 
and  American  samples. 

Trefoil. — Had  it  not  been  for  the  great  quantity 
of  yearling  and  two-year  old  seed  on  the  market,  this 
article  would  have  advanced  to  a  high  figure,  the 
crops  of  new,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  are  much  below  an  average,  and  quality  is  not 
good. 

Lucerne. — French  crop  reported  large,  but  their 
home  demand  is  so  extensive  that  prices  have 
already  advanced.  American  supplies  are  good  with 
prices  a  trifle  higher  than  last  year.  This  article  has 
risen  rapidly  in  favour  in  England  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  is  certainly  a  valuable  crop. 

Sanfoin — Giant  and  Common. — Perhaps  the 
largest  crops  on  record,  both  in  England  and  France, 
of  excellent  quality. 

Italian  Ryegrass. — The  French  crop  is  not  large, 
but  owing  to  the  large  Irish  one,  prices  are  still  kept 
down.  English  crop  below  an  average. 

Perennial  Ryegrasses. — Again  very  large  crops 
with  almost  record  minimum  prices.  The  quality  of 
the  samples  should  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  more  land  is  fouled  by  impure  Perennial 
Grasses  than  by  any  other  means  we  know  of. 

Natural  Grasses. — Cocksfoot  is  in  large  supply 
from  New  Zealand.  America  has  sent  the  cleanest 
samples,  lacking  in  brightness,  but  of  the  highest 
germination.  Timothy  in  full  supply  and  low  in 
price.  Crested  Dogstail  much  cheaper  than  for  some 
years.  Meadow  Fescue  a  small  crop,  but  last  year’s 
was  so  large  that  much  of  it  is  still  held  over  and 
growths  of  this  are  very  poor.  Meadow  Foxtail 
plentiful.  The  Poas  are  scarce,  but  Sheep’s  and 
Hard  Fescue  in  good  supply. 


White  Mustard. — English  crop  large,  of  almost 
invariable  fine  quality,  medium  and  low  samples  are 
scarce. 

Rape. — A  very  small  crop  in  England.  Foreign 
supplies  seem  good. 

Spring  Tares. — The  samples  we  have  seen  show 
excellent  quality,  the  extent  of  the  crop  we  are  not 
yet  able  to  determine,  but  we  expect  it  is  large. 

Winter  Tares. — Still  in  large  supply,  both  new 
and  yearlings,  at  almost  lowest  recorded  prices. 


SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing,  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.M.Todd,  president, in  the  chair. 
There  was  a  very  numerous  attendance,  thirty-one 
new  members  were  proposed,  the  secretary's  report 
was  read,  showing  that  the  operations  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  had  been  eminently  successful,  a  large  number 
of  memorandums  had  been  added,  the  monthly 
meetings  had  been  numerously  attended,  and  the 
papers  read  had  been  of  an  important  and  instruc¬ 
tive  character.  The  treasurer’s  report  showed  funds 
in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition.  The  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  show,  as  has  been  already  published,  had 
yielded  a  surplus  of  £212.  After  paying  the  very 
handsome  sum  of  £440  in  cash  prizes, besides  medals, 
plate,  etc.,  from  the  surplus  funds,  donations  to 
charitable  objects  had  been  made  amounting  to 
£115,  and  the  year  closed  with  a  credit  balance  of 
£798. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  now  retires  from  the  office  of 
treasurer,  also  read  a  statement  showing  that  during 
the  past  ten  years  the  total  sum  paid  in  prizes  and  for 
the  promotion  of  horticulture  amounted  to  £ 3,550 ;  for 
music,  £2,375  '•  advertising  and  labour  in  connection 
with  shows,  £3,118;  and  donations  to  charitable 
objects,  £550. 

For  the  ensuing  year  Mr.  Cowan,  of  Valleyfield, 
was  appointed  president ;  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  Mr. 
Todd,  vice-presidents ;  Mr.  Laird,  secretary  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  McKinnon,  treasurer. 

In  connection  with  the  resignatio  n  of  the  treasurer- 
ship  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  an  office  he  has  held  for 
fifteen  years,  with  great  acceptance,  the  president, 
on  behalf  of  the  association,  presented  him  with  a 
very  handsome  gold  watch  for  himself,  and  a  gold 
bracelet  set  with  sapphires  and  diamonds,  for  Mrs. 
Mackenzie.  In  making  the  presentation  Mr.  Todd, 
in  an  eloquent  speech,  recalled  the  many  valuable 
services  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  rendered  to  the 
association,  and  to  Scottish  horticulture  by  his 
diligent,  careful,  and  spirited  management  of  its 
funds ;  while  by  his  great  horticultural  ability,  his 
eloquence,  and  the  warm  interest  he  had  taken  in  all 
the  association’s  affairs,  he  had,  more  than  any 
other  member,  helped  to  place  the  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  in  its  present  successful  position  ; 
while  its  Chrysanthemum  shows,  largely  owing  to 
his  skilful  management  of  its  finances,  had  attained 
quite  a  phenomenal  success ;  more  money  having 
been  paid  during  the  last  ten  years  for  prizes,  music, 
and  contributions  to  charitable  objects,  than  had 
been  paid  by  any  other  Chrysanthemum  show  in  the 
kingdom. 

After  referring  to  the  many  amiable  qualities  of 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  whom  to  know  was  to  admire,  and 
who  had  in  many  ways  also  rendered  valuable  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  association,  Mr.  Todd  concluded  as 
follows  : — "  I  am  sure  I  only  give  voice  to  the  feelings 
of  everyone  present  when  I  express  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  though  no  longer  our  treasurer,  will 
continue  his  deep  interest  in  our  affairs,  that  we 
shall  often  listen  to  his  eloquence,  and  profit  by  his 
wisdom,  and  that  he  will  long  go  in  and  out  amongst 
us  with  eye  undimmed  and  strength  unabated.  We 
wish  him  and  his  worthy  partner  in  life  many  years 
of  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  fervently  pray  that 
the  evening  of  their  lives  may  be  spent  not  in  dull 
leaden  gloom,  not  in  storm  or  tempest,  but  in  the 
calm  golden  glory  of  the  setting  sun,  when  ends  a 
cloudless  summer's  day.” 

Mr.  Todd  then  formally  handed  the  watch  and 
bracelet  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  amidst  great  applause. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  replied  in  an  appropriate  and 
eloquent  speech,  and  with  deep  feeling  expressed 
his  warm  gratitude  to  the  association  for  their 
generous  kindness,  stating  that  the  frequent  expres- 
siobs  of  approval  from  the  members,  and  the  almost 


unparalleled  success  that  had  attended  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  association  had  been  ever  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  him,  and  ample  reward  without  the  pre¬ 
sent  handsome  manifestation  of  their  good  will  He 
deprecated  the  successes  of  the  association  being  so 
largely  credited  to  him, and  warmly  eulogised  the  valu¬ 
able  services  of  his  co-workers  in  the  committees  of 
management.  Working  for  the  good  of  the  association, 
and  for  horticulture  generally  had  ever  been  the 
pleasure  of  his  life,  and  would  be  so  long  as  he  was 
blessed  with  health  and  strength. 

- - *** - 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
M.A.,  Secretary.  R.H.S.  offices,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 

Vol.  xxii.,  Part  3,  of  this  journal  is  rather  an 
interesting  number  owing  to  the  presence  of  several 
important  papers,  which  were  read  by  different 
members  of  the  society  and  others  at  the  Drill  Hall 
meetings.  A  short  account  is  given  of  the  Chiswick 
meeting  of  the  committees,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Council.  This  is  followed  by  papers  on  "  Garden 
Peas,”  by  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  V.M.H. ;  "Origin 
of  Species — Inducing  Varieties,”  by  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Geo.  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H. ;  "  Economic  Uses  of 
Bamboos,”  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman  Mitford,  C.B. ; 
"Hybrid  Water  Lilies,”  by  M.  Robert  Latour 
Marliac ;  “Water  Lilies,”  by  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
V.M.H.;  "Perpetual  Strawberries,  ”  by  M.  Henry 
de  Vilmorin,  F. R.H.S.  ;  "Disa  grandiflora,”  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Birkenshaw  ;  and  "  Suburban  Fruit  Growing,” 
by  Mr.  W.  Roupell,  F.R.H.S. 

Bamboos,  Water  Lilies,  and  perpetual  Straw¬ 
berries  are  subjects  that  are  relatively  new  in  horti¬ 
culture  compared  with  themes  that  are  well  worn 
save  for  the  new  varieties  of  garden  plants  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  their  appearance,  as  a  result  of  their 
general  utility  to  the  community  everywhere,  and  at 
all  times.  Record  of  progress  is,  however,  always 
interesting,  as  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

The  various  trials  at  Chiswick  continue  to  be  re¬ 
corded,  this  part  of  the  above  volume  containing  an 
account  of  the  Cannas,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Violas, 
annual  flowers,  miscellaneous  plants,  Beetroot  and 
miscellaneous  vegetables  grown  there.  Concerning 
the  Cannas,  we  note  that  only  one  First-class  Certi¬ 
ficate  has  been  awarded,  namely,  that  to  Admiral 
Courbet ;  but  that  eighteen  Awards  of  Merit  have 
been  given  to  as  many  varieties.  Altogether  some¬ 
thing  like  seventy-one  varieties  of  Cannas  are  briefly 
described.  The  merits  of  a  considerable  number  of 
them  have  been  recognised  by  the  granting  of  XXX, 
which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  an  Award  of  Merit, 
but  is  not  identical.  There  can  be  no  question,  but 
that  Cannas  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
hybridist  and  seedling  raiser  since  the  trials  that 
were  rather  extensively  carried  out  at  Chiswick 
about  1880.  At  that  time  they  were  grown  chiefly 
for  their  foliage,  but  the  flowers  are  now  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
decoration  in  pots,  as  well  as  for  summer  bedding. 

- »*»« - 

Forest  Preservation  in  Bohemia- — Bohemia  is  one 
of  the  most  populous  countries  in  the  world ;  its 
climate  is  relatively  cool  with  rather  severe  winters, 
and  therefore  much  fuel  is  used,  which  is  largely 
taken  from  the  forests  covering  the  mountain  sides. 
Yet  after  the  many  centuries  during  which  these 
forests  have  furnished  fuel  and  building  material  for 
a  dense  population,  they  retain  nearly  their  original 
area.  This,  says  Consul  Mahin,  is  due  to  the  fore¬ 
thought  of  the  Government  in  ordaining  that  as  trees 
were  cut  down  others  should  be  planted  to  fill  the 
vacancies.  Vast  stretches  of  dense  forests  cover  the 
mountain  slopes;  the  wood  is  mostly  pine.  Trees 
are  constantly  being  cut,  but  wherever  a  clearing  is 
made  small  trees  are  planted  the  next  spring.  What 
at  a  distance  may  appear  to  be  a  bare  spot  in  the 
forest,  on  a  nearer  view  is  found  to  be  covered  with 
little  trees  set  out  in  symmetrical  rows,  and  varying 
in  height  according  to  the  length  of  time  since  they 
were  planted.  The  new  trees  are  raised  from  the 
seed  in  small  enclosures  scattered  in  the  mountains, 
and  are  thence  transplanted. — Journal  oj the  Society  of 
Arts, 
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Hardening  |f iscellany. 


ARABIS  PROCURRENS. 

The  members  of  the  genus  Arabis  make  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  refined  or  aristocratic  beauty.  Their 
claims  are  only  of  the  common  order,  but  yet  they 
possess  a  freedom  of  blooming,  ,a  hardiness  of  con¬ 
stitution  and  a  marvellous  adaptability  to  environ¬ 
ments  that  stand  them  in  good  stead.  These  useful 
if  homely  qualities  have  insured  some  of  them  a 
place  in  the  rock  garden,  and  to  this  place  they  cling 
with  all  the  tenacity  of  which  they  are  capable.  In 
the  species  under  notice,  A.  procurrens,  we  have  a 
typical  rock  plant,  which,  no  matter  how  poor  or 
shallow  the  soil,  finds  yet  enough  to  satisfy  its  needs 
and  to  anchor  its  roots  in.  Once  it  gets  a  start  the 
plant  grows  very  freely  and  by  means  of  its  creeping 
stolons  soon  covers  adjacent  rocks  with  the  closely 
interwoven  mass  of  its  verdure.  Like  the  majority  of  its 
congeners  A.  procurrens  has  white  flowers  and  these 
jt  produces  with  almost  prodigal  freedom  whilst  other 
plants  commonly  called  early  bloomers  are  yet  asleep. 
This  season  it  was  in  flower  by  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  it  is  throwing  up  other 
flowers  that  signify  its  determination  to  do  its  share 
towards  the  enlivenment  of  the  dull  greystones  and 
obtrusive  labels  of  the  alpine  garden. 

* 

TYING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR 
TRAVELLING. 

Many  of  your  readers  are  only  too  glad  to  adopt 
any  expedient  to  time  ;  so  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  I  will 
describe  as  shortly  as  possible  a  plan  adopted  by 
an  acquaintance  in  fixing  his  Chrysanthemum 
flowers  on  the  plants  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
stand  a  journey  with  the  least  amount  of  injury. 
His  plants  were  grown  for  large  flowers,  three  and 
four  on  the  plants,  in  24-size  pots.  Many  of  these 
had  to  travel  some  miles,  and  the  labour  of  tying 
them  out  to  separate  sticks,  &c.,  being  found 
troublesome,  by  a  happy  thought  Potatos  were 
stuck  upon  the  head  of  the  sticks,  and  pieces  of 
sharpened  Bamboo  inserted  into  them  of  the  proper 
length  to  hold  the  flowers  sufficiently  far  apart,  to 
which  they  were  tied.  Thus  one  stick  sufficed  for 
each  plant,  and  he  claims  both  a  saving  of  time  and 
material.— IP  B.  G. 


NEMESIA  STRUMOSA  SUTTONI  NANA 
COMPACTA. 

The  original  form  of  Nemesia  strumosa  Suttoni 
was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Read¬ 
ing,  in  1888.  Since  then  it  has  given  rise  to  a 
distinctly  dwarf  variety,  raised  by  a  French  grower 
from  seed  supplied  him  by  the  Reading  firm.  This 
was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Sutton  in  1893,  and  we 
have  ascertained  that  it  is  identical  with  the  variety 
described  by  us  on  p.  301,  under  the  name  of  N. 
strumosa  nana  compacta  grandiflora.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  useful  variety,  forming  small,  com¬ 
pact  bushes,  6  in.  or  8  in.  high,  and  covered 
during  the  summer  months  with  a  profusion  of 
flowers  of  pleasing  shades  of  soft  salmon,  apricot 
and  terra  cotta.  For  cut  flower  purposes  the  original 
form  will  no  doubt  hold  its  own,  owing  to  the  greater 
length  of  the  flower,  stalks.  The  dwarf  strain  is  of 
easier  cultivation  than  the  type,  and  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  air  during  April  and  May.  That  we 
should  have  a  tall  and  a  dwarf  strain — for  strains 
they  are  of  many  colours — is  a  great  recommendation 
for  this  showy  annual,  enabling  it  to  be  grown  under 
different  conditions  and  for  different  purposes  either 
in  pots  under  glass,  or  sown,  or  planted  in  the  open 
air. 

ADIANTUM  DECORUM. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Adiantum  cuneatum  has 
been  the  favourite  maidenhair  Fern  for  general 
decorative  purposes,  but  when  the  merits  of  A. 
decorum  become  more  generally  known  A.  cuneatum 
will  have  to  lock  to  its  reputation.  A.  decorum  has 
particularly  good  “  standing  ”  qualities,  and  will 
endure  exposure  to  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a  dwell¬ 
ing  room  for  a  long  time.  In  this  respect  at  least 
it  is  rather  ahead  of  A.  cuneatum.  Then  when  the 
plants  are  well  growD,  the  fronds  are  longer  and 
Stouter  than,  and  equally  as  useful  for  cutting  as  those 
of  the  commoner  species.  As  an  exhibition  plant  A. 
decorum  is  first-rate,  being  of  quick  and  vigorous 


growth,  and  graceful  habit.  Its  only  drawback  is 
that  it  does  not  spore  quite  so  freely  as  A.  cuneatum, 
and  that  is  probably  the  reason  why  there  is  not  so 
much  of  it  about  as  there  is  of  the  latter  species. 

TWO  GOOD  VEGETABLES. 

Dicksons'  scarlet  perfection  Carrot  is  a  handsome 
variety  possessing  every  essential  in  a  table  Carrot 
and  for  exhibition  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  I  consider 
this  to  be  one  of  the  best  Carrots  grown.  And  for 
an  Onion,  Dicksons'  Exhibition  is  an  exceedingly 
handsome,  globe-shaped  bulb  with  small  neck  and 
solid  flesh.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  of  a  clear 
pleasing  straw.  It  is  a  good  all-round  variety,  and 
with  good  cultivation  it  can  be  grown  to  an  enormous 
size. — A.  M.  Stover. 

GALANTHUS  CILICICUS. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  spring-flowering  Snowdrops 
to  greet  the  opening  year,  for  it  is  now  in  full  bloom 
in  the  rockery  at  Kew  The  flowers  are  large  and 
handsome,  and  raised  well  above  the  ground  on  stout 
stalks.  The  outer  segments  are  obovate,  strongly 
concave  on  the  side  turned  inwards,  and  pure  white. 
The  inner  segments  are  not  strongly  developed  ;  they 
are  white  with  three  spots  of  bright  green,  and  have 
rather  finely  cut  margins.  The  spathe  is  very  short 
and  insignificant.  At  the  time  of  flowering  the 
leaves  are  not  much  in  evidence,  but  later  on  when 
they  assume  their  mature  characters  they  are  large,  of 
great  substance,  and  very  glaucous.  G.  cilicicus  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  G.  Fosteri,  but  is  always  earlier 
in  flowering,  whilst  this  year  it  seems  to  have  re¬ 
sponded  even  more  readily  than  usual  to  the  stimulus 
of  mild  weather.  In  a  "good  old  fashioned  winter 
it  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  its  appearance 
nearly  so  soon. 

CALLA  LITTLE  GEM. 

Having  had  great  success  with  this  much  talked  of 
plant,  which  many  gardeners  have  discarded  owing 
to  its  shyness  of  flowering,  I  should  like  to  give  your 
readers  my  method  of  cultivating  it.  It  is  two  years 
this  month  since  I  had  the  dried  crowns  given  me( 
which  were  no  larger  than  Peas.  I  sowed  them  in  an 
ordinary  seed  pan  of  light,  rich  soil ;  and  soon  after 
the  tiny  leaves  appeared  I  potted  them,  putting 
about  six  in  a  3  in.  pot,  using  rich  soil,  and  grew 
them  in  a  warm  house.  After  a  time  I  potted  them 
into  7  in.  pots,  using  plenty  of  dried  cow  manuret 
and  by  the  next  January  they  were  full  of  roots,  and 
began  to  flower;  but  as  they  gave  off  such  a  quantity 
of  suckers  which  weakened  the  larger  crowns,  I 
thought  it  best  to  adopt  the  single  crown  system,  and 
last  J une  they  were  pulled  to  pieces  and  the  best  crowns 
potted  into  5  in.  pots  and  kept  in  the  late  Peach 
house  until  early  in  November,  when  they  were  put 
into  a  temperature  of  450  by  night  and  50°  to  55°  by 
day,  and  received  an  abundance  of  farmyard  manure 
water.  I  have  kept  all  suckers  picked  off.  They 
are  now  flowering  freely,  every  plant  being  either  in 
flower  or  bud,  and  I  have  already  cut  several  dozen 
blooms,  being  much  more  useful  than  the  larger  ones 
for  vases,  &c.  -  F.  G.  Brewer,  gardener  to  Graham  Fish, 
Esq.,  Oahlands,  nr.  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

BEAUFORTIA  PURPUREA. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige 

contains  a  fine  coloured  plate  of  this  handsome  Beau- 
fortia,  although,  owing  doubtless  to  a  printer’s  error 
it  appears  as  Beaumontia,  a  genus  of  Apocynaceae. 
M.  Em.  Bedinghaus  discusses  the  origin  and  remarks 
upon  the  value  of  this  distinguised  New  Holland 
plant,  which  is  one  of  eight  species,  all  suitable  for 
the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse.  Says  M.  Beding¬ 
haus,  B.  purpurea  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
species  by  the  brilliant  colouring  of  its  flowers  and 
the  elegance  of  its  habit.  It  is  a  charming  species, 
dwarf  and  bushy  in  habit,  with  slender  branches, 
and  attractive  by  reason  of  its  fine  and  elegant  foliage, 
which  recalls  that  of  Baeckia,  and  its  curious  spici- 
form  inflorescences.  At  first  sight  it  is  not  unlike  a 
miniature  of  Callistemon  lanceolatum.  It  requires 
a  greenhouse,  rather  warm  than  cold,  and  well 
ventilated.  For  soil  it  should  be  given  a  mixture 
of  peat  and  silicious  sand.  The  pots  must  also  be 
well  drained.  Some  amount  of  pruning  and  pinching 
is  necessary  in  order  to  induce  symmetry  of  form. 
To  obtain  bushy  plants  M.  Bedinghaus  advises  to 
plant  them  out  in  the  open  ground  at  the  end  of  May 
in  soil  that  has  been  employed  for  Azaleas,  lifting 
them  again  about  the  commencement  of  September 
and  repotting.  During  summer  a  moderate  quantity 


of  water  will  be  needed,  and  the  water  pot  must  be 

handled  carefully.  The  plants  must  be  shaded,  for 
the  rays  of  the  sun  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
directly  upon  them.  Propagation  may  be  easily 
effected  by  seed  sown  on  a  hotbed  or  by  cuttings, 
which  should  be  covered  with  a  bell  glass. 


METHODS  OF  PREPARING  RUBBER. 

(Continued  from  p.  302. J 

Ceara  rubber  is  the  product  of  Manihot  Glaziovii, 
a  tree  growing  chiefly  in  the  highlands  of  the  State 
of  Ceara,  Brazil.  Cross  is  responsible  for  most  of 
the  descriptions  of  the  locality  in  which  it  grows,  but 
as  his  experience  of  it  appears  to  have  been  limited 
to  Pacatuba,  in  which  place  its  habitat  is  far  from 
typical,  they  are  not  very  accurate.  He  records  it  as 
growing  at  an  elevation  of  200  ft.  above  sea  level, 
among  granite  boulders,  in  a  country  whose  dryness 
was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  "  Ferns,  weeds,  grasses, 
and  mosses  ”  were  absent.  True,  it  does  grow 
among  granite  boulders,  in  the  scantiest  of  soil  in 
such  localities,  but  it  is  more  at  home  in  the 
mountains,  up  to  a  height  of  3,500  ft.,  and  even 
more,  where  there  is  an  abundant  rainfall.  These 
facts  will  serve  to  show  the  wide  range  of  conditions 
the  tree  will  put  up  with,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
smallness  of  its  yield  (1  lb.  to  3  lbs.  per  annum)  it 
would  be  invaluable  for  introducing  into  many  of  our 
colonies. 

Coagulation  is  brought  about  either  by  smoking, 
as  on  the  Amazons,  or  by  simply  allowing  the  latex 
to  dry  on  the  tree-trunks  or  soil.  The  latter  methods 
are  objectionable,  as  the  rubber  invariably  contains 
pieces  of  bark  or  grit.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by 
churning  the  latex,  and  pressing  the  resulting  clots. 
The  method  is  not  to  be  recommended  though,  for 
even  if  the  clots  are  cut  into  thin  slices  and  exposed 
to  the  heavy  pressure  of  a  mandiocca  press,  a  con¬ 
siderable  percentage  of  water  remains  in  its  cavities, 
and  decomposition  sets  in,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  "  Ceara  scrap.” 

Although  so  impure  it  commands  a  price  usually 
second  only  to  "  Para  fine.”  The  loss  is  from  20  to 
25  per  cent.,  which,  in  inferior  qualities,  may  even 
amount  to  55  per  cent. 

Mangabeira  rubber  also  comes  from  Ceara.  It  is 
the  product  of  Hancornia  speciosa,  a  dwarf  tree  with 
somewhat  the  habit  of  a  birch.  The  rubber  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  salt  to  the  latex, 
or  by  Strauss’  method  of  adding  alum.  Even  after 
thirty  days’  drying  in  the  sun  it  is  spongy  and  full  of 
cavities  of  liquid.  As  might  be  expected,  the  loss  on 
purification  is  enormous,  amounting  to  from  40  to  60 
per  cent. 

By  this  method  of  coagulating  with  chemical 
reagents  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  coagulated 
proteid  matter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  water.  Morellet’s  remark  that  “  le  procede 
Strauss  est  ingenieux,  mais  les  resultats  de  son 
application  sont  mauvais  "  may  well  be  applied  to  all 
these  chemical  methods,  and  the  sooner  the  search 
for  coagulating  agents  is  abandoned  the  better. 

The  only  other  American  rubber  of  importance,  at 
present,  is  yielded  by  Castilloa  elastica.  It  appears 
on  the  market  in  a  number  of  different  forms  under 
the  names  of  Mexican,  Nicaraguan,  &c.  As  far  as 
we  know  C.  elastica  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus 
yielding  rubber,  for  the  C.  Markhamia  of  Collins 
turns  out  to  be  a  Perebea  species. 

The  latex  is  obtained  in  a  rough  and  ready  fashion 
by  hacking  a  spiral  channel  from  the  crown  of  the 
tree  to  the  ground,  or  by  making  great  gashes  with  a 
machette. 

Collins  has  recommended  a  timber-scoring  knife 
for  tapping,  and  since  then  most  writers  have  followed 
his  lead.  On  experimenting  with  one,  I  found  it 
was  practically  useless,  as  little  latex  exuded,  pos¬ 
sibly  owing  to  the  closure  of  the  vessels  by  the  drag 
of  its  edge.  Stabbing  with  a  broad-bladed  knife,  or 
with  a  chisel,  as  practised  in  Ceylon,  gives  good 
results  without  much  damage  to  the  tree.  In  the 
previously  mentioned  article  in  the  "  Trinidad 
Bulletin  ”  (1898),  there  is  some  slight  confusion  as  to 
the  localities  suitable  for  the  growing  of  Castilloa. 
In  one  place  (p.  122),  "  it  will  scarcely  thrive  in 
regions  that  are  not  equally  suited  to  Iievea  spp,” 
which  (p.  130)  grow  "  on  land  which  is  periodically 
inundated,  even  to  a  depth  of  5  ft-  Then  (p.  121), 
••  the  tree  (Castilloa)  avoids  marshy  or  boggy  land, 
and  manifests  a  preference  for  warm,  deep  loam,  or 
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sandy  soil.”  The  latter  statement  is  the  correct 
one. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. — Jan.  loth. 
Exhibits  were  only  moderate  in  quantity  at  the 
meeting  on  Tuesday  last.  Orchids  were  most  abun¬ 
dant,  and  practically  the  most  prominent  feature  on 
the  tables,  Acalypbas  and  other  foliage  plants  and 
forced  flowers  occupied  the  rest  of  the  table  space. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  Orchids,  amongst  which  we  noted  fine 
flowering  plants  of  Laeliocattleya  Pallas,  Lc. 
dominiana  langleyensis,  Cymbidium  traceyanum, 
and  the  hybrid  Cattleya  leucoglossa.  Some  beauti¬ 
ful  Cypripediums  were  staged,  including  C.  Zeno, 
C.  Euryades,  C.  Niobe,  C.  arthurianum  pulchellum, 
and  C.  oenanthum  superbum,  the  two  latter  being 
particularly  handsome.  Well-flowered  and  beautiful 
also  were  Dendrobium  endocharis  and  D.  Cassiope. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  staged  a  group  of  Cypripediums  in  great 
variety.  Beautifully  marked  forms  were  C.  nitens, 
C.  leeanum  superbum,  C.  insigne  Wallacei,  C.  i. 
Maulei,  and  C.  i.  grandiflorum.  C.  Pitcherianum, 
Williams’  var.,  and  C.  wallaertianum  were  also 
large,  and  richly-coloured  flowers.  A  few  other 
Orchids  were  also  mixed  in  the  group.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  staged  a 
small  group  of  Phalaenopsis  stuartiana,  Oncidium 
Rogersii,  O.  cruciatum,  Cattleya  Harrisoniae  var., 
C.  percivaliana,  and  others,  making  some  pleasing 
contrasts  in  colour.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
also  staged  such  new  Orchids  as  Epicattleya  Mrs. 
James  O’Brien,  Cattleya  breautiana,  and  Angraecum 
Veitchii,  all  hybrids. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  exhibited  a  plant 
of  Phalaenopsis  grandiflora  which  has  been  in  the 
Clare  Lawn  collection  since  1884.  He  also  had 
flowers  of  P.  leucorrhoda,  P.  amabilis,  P.  stuartiana, 
P.  schilleriana,  and  P.  Casta.  Cypripedium  The 
Sirdar,  C.  Cromer,  and  C.  parkenianum  Tate's  var., 
all  very  beautiful  hybrids  were  shown  by  Henry 
Tate,  Esq.,  Allerton  Beeches,  Liverpool.  Norman 
Ccrokson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Murray),  Oakwood, 
Wylam-on-Tyne,  exhibited  some  Calanthes,  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  rose-coloured  one,  named  Calanthe 
Phoebe. 

Laelia  anceps  rosefieldensis  was  staged  by  De  B. 
Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke),  Rosefield, 
Sevenoaks.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Enfield,  showed  Phaius  tautzianus.  Sophro* 
nites  rossiteriana,  a  beautiful  yellow  variety,  was 
exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower, 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  "Dorking.  W.  P. 
Burkinshaw,  Esq.,  The  West  Hill,  Hessle,  Hull,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  dark  and  well-marked  variety  of  Cymbidium 
traceyanum.  Cypripedium  J.  Howes  was  staged  by 
Walter  Cobb,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Howes),  Dul- 
cote,  Tunbridge  Wells,  also  the  beautiful  C.  insigne 
Dulcote  var.  and  C.  bellatulum  Dulcote  var.  Laelia 
Latona,  Down  House  var.,  was  staged  by  Sir  Wm. 
Marriott,  The  Down  House,  Blandford. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chap¬ 
man),  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  exhibited 
Cypripedium  insigne  arthurianum  and  C.  buchan- 
ianum  magnificum.  Mr.  T.  Rochford  (gardener, 
Mr  A.  G.  Abraham),  Turnford  Hall  Nurseries, 
Broxbourne,  exhibited  Odontoglossum  ruckerianum 
Rochford's  var.,  a  very  fine  thing,  indeed.  Norman 
Cookson,  Esq.,  also  exhibited  Cypripedium  scho- 
fieldianum  superbum. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
had  a  small  batch  of  their  improved  strain  of  Chinese 
Primulas.  The  plants  were  characterised  by  re¬ 
markable  dwarfness  and  compactness  of  habit.  The 
single  blue  variety  was  particularly  good,  the  colour 
being  clear  and  bright,  and  the  size  and  form  of  the 
flowers  good. 

From  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  came 
a  group  of  new  plants.  The  most  conspicuous 
feature  in  this  exhibit  was  Acalypha  Sanderi,  which 
was  represented  by  eight  well  grown  plants.  The 
pretty  dwarf  A.  godseffiana,  the  distinct  Dracaena 


sanderiana,  and  the  very  handsome  Licuala  Jean- 
enceyi  were  all  shown. 

From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  came  a 
quantity  of  dwarf  specimens  of  flowering,  berried, 
and  fcliage  shrubs.  Hamamelis  arborea  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  weil-flowered  little  samples,  which 
abundantly  demonstrated  the  fcee-floweiing  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  species,  even  when  the  plants  are  small. 
Skimmia  fragrans,  S.  f.  rosea,  S.  Fortunei,  and  S. 
japonica  formed  an  interesting  collection.  A  neat 
specimen  of  Taxus  baccata  erecta  semper  aurea  was 
also  noteworthy,  The  Chelsea  firm  likewise  sent  a 
stand  of  flowers  of  their  now  famous  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons,  of  which  the  flowers  attracted  as 
much  by  their  brilliance  as  by  their  diversity  of 
colour.  Such  varieties  as  Thetis,  Princess  Alexan¬ 
dra,  Diadem,  Sybil,  Amabile,  and  Souvenir  de  J.  S. 
Mangles  were  all  in  grand  form.  Davallia  mooreana, 
D.  decora,  and  D.  intermedia,  a  superb  hybrid 
between  these  two  species,  were  on  view. 

A  very  bright  and  charming  exhibit  of  bowls  and 
baskets  of  cut  flowers,  set  up  with  foliage  and 
grasses,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  Miller,  no,  Ful¬ 
ham  Road,  South  Kensington.  Not  only  were  the 
blooms  exceptionally  clean,  but  the  arrangement 
spoke  well  for  Mr.  Miller's  artistic  taste  and  his 
practical  skill  in  carrying  ideas  into  effect.  Large 
single  and  double  Daffodils,  Jonquils,  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  Hyacinths,  Christmas  Roses,  Freesias,  and 
Tulips  were  all  in  evidence.  Trails  of  Smilax  were 
twined  in  and  out  among  the  flower  receptacles  with 
excellent  effect.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Saintpaulia  ionantha  alba  was  sent  by  Mr.  P. 
Blair,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trent- 
ham,  Stoke-on-Trent.  A  plant  of  Gerbera  Jamesoni 
came  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Enfield,  whilst  a  few  flowers  of  Cyrtanthus 
intermedius  were  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

A  most  effective  exhibit  came  from  R.  B.  Luch, 
Esq.,  The  Cottage,  Wood  Hall,  Dulwich,  in  the 
shape  of  fruiting  sprays  of  Asparagus  deflexus. 
These  were  of  great  length,  and  must  have  been  cut 
from  a  fine  old  plant,  for  there  was  plenty  of  fruit. 
These  sprays  were  fastened  to  Bamboos,  and  in¬ 
serted  in  a  vase.  E.  Spreyer,  Esq.,  Boxchurch, 
Dorking,  had  three  vases  of  blooms  of  the  late  white 
Chrysanthemum  Elaine  Squelch. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  commit¬ 
tee  only  one  exhibit  of  fruit  was  brought  up  for  con¬ 
sideration.  This,  a  collection  of  thirty-eight  dishes 
of  Apples  in  twenty-six  varieties,  sent  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Empson,  gatdener  to  Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampt- 
hill  House,  Ampthill,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Knightian 
Medal.  The  fruit  was  clean  and  well  preserved 
throughout,  such  varieties  as  Baumann’s  Red  Win¬ 
ter  Reinette,  Sandringham,  Newton  Wonder,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
and  Lord  Derby  showing  up  well. 

Samples  of  fruit  wines  were  submitted  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  by  Messrs.  Jno.  Christmas  &  Co.,  Worplesdon, 
Surrey.  They  included  Morello  Cherry,  Black,  and 
Red  Currant,  Damson,  and  Grape  Champagne.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed. 

Mr.  J.  Miller,  gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley 
Lodge,  Esher,  sent  a  very  nice  basket  of  Mush¬ 
rooms. 

- •#> - 

Questions  add  AnsmeKS 

*„*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

[< Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.'] 

Ivy  Living  after  being  Cut.  Sigma  writes  to  say, 
concerning  the  question  on  p.  302,  that  he  cut  an  Ivy 
stem  about  4ft.  from  the  ground,  it  being  the  largest 
of  several  leading  stems.  He  constantly  looked  to 
see  that  it  had  not  joined  with  the  upper  portion, 
and  pulled  out  the  lower  part  long  afterwards  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  completely  severed.  As  the 
upper  portion  continued  to  live  he  concludes  that 
the  plant  derives  nourishment  from  the  suckers  on 
the  stem,  that  is,  from  the  aerial  roots.  There  were 
no  true  roots  at  4ft.  from  the  ground,  that  is,  above 
the  point  where  the  stem  was  cut.  As  far  as  we 
can  see  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem  that  was  cut 
might  possibly  have  been  connected  with  one  or 
more  of  the  others  by  a  natural  process  of  grafting, 
thereby  securing  both  moisture  and  nourishment.  If 


all  the  stems  had  been  cut  it  would  have  been  a  surer 
test. 

Planting  Mistleto. — Bath  :  The  operation  is  a  very 
simple  one.  All  that  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  get  some 
well  ripened  berries ;  break  them  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  squeezing  the  stone  or  kernel  out  of  the 
pulp.  Then  with  a  knife  cut  the  bark  of  an  Apple, 
White  Thorn,  Willow,  Poplar  or  Lime  tree  in  such  a 
way  that  it  may  be  lifted  up  and  the  stone  of  the 
m'stleto  berry  inserted  beneath  it.  This  operation 
is  chiefly  intended  to  conceal  the  stone  from  birds  so 
that  it  may  not  be  disturbed  till  it  has  germinated 
and  taken  firm  hold  of  the  tree.  Tie  a  piece  of 
matting  over  the  bark  so  as  to  keep  the  wound  closed 
and  hide  the  stone  or  seed.  It  makes  very  little 
growth  the  first  year,  and  no  leaves  at  all,  but  you 
need  not  despair  on  that  account,  but  have  patience. 
Put  in  several  seeds  so  as  to  give  you  as  many 
chances. 

Sulphide  of  Potash  and  Newly  Painted  Houses. — 
I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers 
to  give  the  results  I  have  found  in  using  the  sulphide 
of  potash  on  Cyclamen  which  you  recommended  me 
in  The  Gardening  World,  November  27th,  1897. 
Having  had  the  house  just  painted  in  which  I 
grow  my  Cyclamens,  and  being  troubled  with  the 
fungus  again,  I  applied  the  mixture  recommended. 
By  some  means  or  other  a  little  was  splashed  on  the 
paint,  which  turned  it  quite  rusty  immediately,  and 
the  house  will  have  to  be  painted  again. — F.  G. 
Brewer.  [No  calculations  could  have  been  made  at 
the  time  you  speak  for  the  effect  of  the  fungicide 
upon  the  paint  of  the  house,  and  least  of  all  on  fresh 
paint.  Sulphide  of  Potassium  is  a  poisonous  sub¬ 
stance,  of  which,  we  dare  say  most  people  are  aware. 
The  question  at  issue  is  more  complicated  than  at 
first  sight  appears,  for  the  water  employed^in  the 
solution  may  really  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief,  as  has  occurred  in  the  experience  of 
gardeners.  Moreover  in  the  case  of  fungicides  as 
well  as  insecticides  that  have  not  been  tried  suffici¬ 
ently  often  for  the  operator  to  get  acquainted  with 
any  special  peculiarities  they  may  possess,  it  would 
be  well  to  take  the  utmost  precaution  in  using  them. 
In  this  particular  case  it  would  have  been  a  good  plan 
to  have  removed  the  Cyclamens  to  some  other  house 
or  pit  merely  till  the  syringing  had  been  effected  and 
the  leaves  partly  dried  again.  Of  course  we  do  not 
blame  you  for  not  using  the  precaution.] 

Harrison  s  Big  Musk. — Bath  :  Seeing  that  this  is 
a  hybrid  between  Mimulus  moschatus  and  M.  luteus, 
we  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  come  true 
from  seed.  We  have  never  tried  it,  however,  as  it 
can  be  propagated  so  freely  from  cuttings  or  divisions. 
It  might  be  worth  while  trying  what  you  can  do  by 
means  of  seed,  although  the  latter  does  not  seem  to 
be  freely  produced  in  greenhouses  and  conservatories, 
where  it  is  usually  grown.  You  might  get  something 
better,  probably  something  worse;  but  in  any  case  it 
would  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  make.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  learn  what  success  or  otherwise 
you  may  have. 

How  to  flower  Lycoris  aurea,  &c. — If  any  of  your 
correspondents  are  successful  in  flowering  Lycoris 
aurea,  L.  sanguinea  or  L.  radiata,  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  they  would  tell  me  what  treatment  they 
adopt.  I  have  grown  these  three  species  for  some 
years,  and  have  tried  various  methods  of  culture  ; 
they  grow  vigorously,  but  never  yet  have  I  succeeded 
in  getting  these  to  flower. — J.  Rose,  Oxford. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  L.  R.  \  1,  Tsuga  mertensi- 
ana,  of  Carriere,  which  is  considered  the  correct 
name  for  T.  albertiana,  of  A.  Murray ;  2,  Tsuga 
canadensis. — A.  McD.  :  1,  The  tree  beside  the  bridge 
is  Picea  pungens ;  2,  The  tall  trees  are  Abies  nord- 
manniana. — R.M.:  1,  Choisya  ternata ;  2,  Erica 
hyemalis ;  3,  Cytisus  racemosa,  not  Genista ;  4, 
Pteris  straminea. — A.G.B.:  1,  Lomaria  gibba ;  2, 
Sanchezia  nobilis  ;  3,  Strobilanthes  dyerianus ; 

4,  Salvia  rutilans,  the  Apple-scented  Salvia. — 
W.  R.  :  1,  Helleborus  foetidus ;  2,  Sempervivum  cal- 
careum  ;  3,  Lonicera  fragrantissma  ;  4,  Azalea  indica 
var. 

Communications  Received.-  M.  Todd. — Omega. 
— H.  G.  Bourne.— C.  B.  G.  —  F.  J.  T. — Anderson. — 
H.  M.— M.  M.— W.  B.  G.— Arnold  —  A.  M.  Stover. 
— C.  C.— A.  L.  N.— Y.  O.— Geo.  M—  Rob.— 
Lettuce. — Viola. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highga'e,  London. — Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  Farm  Seeds,  &c. 

Charles  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Limited,  Sleaford. — 
Standard  Seeds. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Complete 
Catalogue  of  Golden  Seeds. 

Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  London. — Ware's  Catalogue  of  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stirling,  N.B. — 
Drummond’s  Garden  Seed  Catalogue. 

Harrison  &  Sons,  33,  Market  Place,  Leicester. — 
Leicester  Seeds  ;  also  Wholesale  Seed  List. 

F.  Urquhart  &  Co.,  11,  Union  Street,  Inverness. 
— Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Barr  &  Sons,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London. — Barr’s  Seed  Guide. 

H.  W.  Weguelin,  F.R.H.S  ,  Dawlish,  Devon. — 
Carnations  and  Picotees. 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


THE  GARDENERS’ 

ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

Offices:— 175,  VICTORIA  ST.,  S.W. 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that 

THE  SIXTIETH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 
ot  the  Members  of  this  Institution  will  be  held  »t  “SIMPSON'S" 
IOI,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  January 
igth,  1899,  at  3  p.m.,  for  the  puiposeof  reoeivlngthe  Report  of 
the  Committee  and  the  Accounts  of  the  Institution  (as  audited) 
for  the  year  1898 ;  electing  Officers  for  the  year  1899;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  SEVENTEEN  Pensioners  oti  the 
Funds— FIVE  under  Rule  III.,  5  (by  resolution),  and  TWELVE 
by  votes. 

The  Voting  payers  have  been  issued.  Any  subscriber  who 
has  not  received  a  copy  should  communicate  with  the 
Secretary,  GEORGE  J.  INGRAM,  at  the  above  address. 

“  FIXTURES  FOR  18997 

January. 

24  R.  S  Arboricultnral  Society’s  Annual  Meeting. 
28.— Royal  Botanical  Society’s  Meeting. 

31.— R.H.S.,  at  Drill  Hall. 

February. 

2.— Linnean  Society  's  Meeting. 

7.— Scottish  Horticultural  Association's  Meeting.. 
11. — R.B.S.  General  Meeting. 

14.— R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

16. — Linnean  Society’s  Meeting. 

17. — Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  Annual 
Meeting. 

23. — Annual  General  Meeting,  Kew  Guild. 

25. — R.B.S. 

28. — R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

March. 

2. — Linnean  Society’s  Meeting. 

11.— R.B.S. 

13. — Annual  Meeting  of  United  Horticultural  Bene¬ 
fit  and  Provident  Society. 

14. — R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

16. — Linnean  Society’s  Meeting. 

22. — Show  of  Torquay  District  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

25— R.B.S. 

28. — R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

April. 

5. — Shrewsbury  Show. 

5. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  Show 
in  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh  (2  days). 

6. — Linnean  Society’s  Meeting. 

8.— R.B.S. 

12. — R.B.S.,  Spring  Exhibition. 

13. — Midland  Daffodil  Show  in  Edgbaston  Botanic 
Gardens. 

18.— R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall, 
jg. —National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society’s  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  R.H.S.  Drill  Hall. 

19. — York  Florist  Exhibition  of  Auriculas,  Hya: 
cinths,  &c. 

20. — Linnean  Society’s  Meeting. 

22. — R.B.S. 

30. — International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Mont 
St.  Amand,  Ghent,  Belgium,  continued  to 

May  9. 
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NEW 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

“  YELLOW  MOGUL,” 

An  American  and  a  real  “  whopper.”  One  of  the  largest 
ever  sent  out.  Florets  very  broad,  which  whirl  and  incurve 
into  a  magnificent  bloom.  Old  gold  shaded  bronze.  Bound 
to  become  popular.  Plants  6s.  each.  The  most  reliable 
CATALOGUE  published  post  free. 

W.  J.  GODFREY,  Exmouth,  DEVON. 


TOOGOOD’S  ROYAL 

GARDEN  SEED  GUIDE, 

Containing  hundreds  of  beautiful  Illustrations;  gratis 
and  post  free  to  intending  purchasers  from  — 
TOOGOOD  &  SONS,  SOUTHAMPTON, 

Royal  Seedsmen  for  Half-a-Century.  Established  1815. 


ORCHIDS  I  ORCHIDS  I  I 

Cyp.  spicerianum  and  Charlesworthii,  in  bud,  2/6,  3  6.  5/ 6. 
Cyp.  hirsutissimum  and  vellosum,  fine  plants,  1/6.  2/6,  3/6- 
Vanda  kimballiana  and  amesiana,  2/-,  3/-,  5/-. 

Vanda  coerulea,  established  or  imported,  at  9d.  per  leaf. 
Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  imported,  fine  condition,  2/-,  3/6. 
5/-,  7/6. 

Odontoglossum  Halli,  do. 

Oncidium  macranthum,  do. 

Oncidium  Edwardi  do. 

J.  W. 


MOORE, 


2/6, 3/6, 5/-,  7/6, 10/6. 
3/6,  5/6,  7/6- 
5/-,  7/6,  10/6- 

LTD., 


Orchid  Importers,  RAWDON,  Near  LEEDS. 


GLOXINIAS 


JOHN  PEED  &  SONS, 


FINEST  MEDAL  COLLECTION 
&  IN  THE  WORLD.  & 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  to 
West  Norwood,  London 


Vegetable 

AND 

Flower 


SEEDS 


SEED  POTATOS, 

Garden  Tools  <5t  Sundries 

Of  best  qualities  at  most  moderate  prices. 

Delivered  Free  by  Rail  or  Parcel  Post. 

rtiiaiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiinim 

ILLUSTBATED  DESCBIFTITE  CATALOGUE  No.  500 
Post  Free  on  application. 


llll■llllllll■llallll 


Dicksons 


SEED  GROWERS, 

CHESTER. 


COVENl  GARDEN  MARKET, 

January  nth,  1899. 

Fruit,— Average  Wholesale  Priori. 


i.  d.  >.  4. 
Apples  ...per  bushel  26  80 

Cobs  . 40  o  45  0 

Grapes,  per  tb .  08  19 

Pine-apples 

—St.  Mtobael’a  each  26  76 
Strawberries  per  lb. 

Black  Currants,  per 

half  sieve  0  0 


Red  Currants,  per 

half  sieve 
Cherries,  per  half 

sieve  o  o 
Raspberrles.per  cwt.  0  0 
Ripe  Gooseberries, 

per  half  sieve  0  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
00  00 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 


».  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  2  0 
Asparagus, per  bundle  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per 

per  lb.  0  9 

Beet . .  per  dozen 

Brussels  Sprouts 

per  half  sieve  1  0 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  z  0 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  2  o 

Celery . per  bundle  1  0 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  2  6 


3.  d. 

4  0 
8  0 


r  6 
I  3 


3  6 
2  0 


s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bnncb  0  2 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  1  0 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  1  3 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  o 

Onions . per  bnnoh  0  4 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  0 
Seakale...per  basket  1  6 
Small  salad,  pnnnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  2  o 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6 

Turnips  ....per  bun.  0  3 


o  0 
o  0 


s.  d. 

2  o 

I  6 
I  6 

0  6 

1  3 

2  0 

3  ° 
1  0 


Endive.  French,  duz.  1  6 

Cut  Flowbrb. — average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d.  i.  d. 

..  9  0  12  0 


Atoms,  12  blooms 
Azalea,  White,  12 

sprays  1013 
Carnations  doz. blms.  20  26 
Chrysanthemums, 
white,  12  blms 
„  yellow,  12  blms.  4  ° 

,,  per  dozen  bun.  6  0 
Euoharts  ...per  doz  4  0 
Gardenias  per  doz  ...  2  0 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

per  doz.  bnnches  6  o 
Llliuin  Harrisli,  per 

doz  blooms  9  o  12  0 
„  lancifblium 

per  doz. blms.  3  o 
„  longiflorum, 

per  doz. blms. 12  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays  16  26 
MaidenhalrFern,isbs.6  090 


6090 
6  0 
9  0 
6  o 
3  0 

8  0 


5  ° 
15  o 


s.  d. 


s.  d. 

Mprguerttes,  white, 

per  doz.  bnnches  6  0 
Narciss,  Paper-White 
per  doz.  bunches  2  o 
Orchids  :— 

Cattleya,  12  blms.  10  0  12  0 
Odontoglossum 
crispum,  per  12 

blooms .  40  60 

Pelargoniums,  double 
rcarlet.per  doz  bun. 12  0  15  o 
Poinsettia,  12  blooms  12  0  15  o 
Roses.  Tea,  per  doz.  16 
,,  yellow  (Pearls), 

per  dozen  ...  1  0 
t,  pink,  per  dozen  4  0 
,,  white,  per  doz.  3  0 
,,  Safrano,  doz.  1  0 
Tuberoses,  doz  blms.  0  4 
Violets,  per  doz.  bun.  2  o 
„  Parma,  bunch  2  0 


9  0 
4  ° 


2  0 


2  0 
6  0 
4  0 

2  o 
o  0 

3  ° 

4  0 


Plamts  m  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Adiantums,  per  doz.  4  o  12  o 

Aspidistra,  doz .  12  o  30  o 

,,  specimen, each  5  0  15  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

various,  per  doz.  9  0  24  o 

Dracaenas,  each  .  10  76 

,,  various  per  doz.  12  o  24  o 

Ericas,  per  doz .  12  o  21  0 

Evergreen  shrubs,  In 

vailety,  per  doz.  6  0  24  0 
Ferns, small,  prr  doz.  10  20 

,,  various,  per  doz.  5  °;i2  o 


1.  d.  1.  d. 
Ficus  elastlca,  each  10  76 
Foliage  Plants,  per 

doz.  12  o  36  0 
Heaths,  per  dozen  ..  12  0  16  0 
Hyacinths, Rom., doz.  12  0  30  0 
Liliums,  various, 

per  doz .  12  0  30  o 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  8  0  10  0 
Palms,  various,  each  2  o  10  0 
„  Specimen  .each  10  6  84  0 
Primulas,  per  doz.  ...40  60 
Soianums,  per  doz,...  40  60 
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IFOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

Nothing  so  profitable  and 

easy  to  grow.  — 

80  Acres  of  Saleable  Trees. 


VI 


THE  BEST  PROCURABLE. 

Lists  Free . 


ill 


jHUNDREDS  of  THOUSANDS. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
^Carriage  free  for  Cash  with  order. 
8/-  per  doz.,  GO/-  per  100, 

A  ll  ether  Nursery  Stock 
carriage  forward. 

MinPOts  From  15/-  a  doz. 

Ornamental  Trees/  01  Acres. 
A  Superb  Collection  of 

Herbaceous  Plants. 
Four  Acres  of  Glass. 
Clematis  (80,000)  from  15/-doz. 
N.B. — Single  Plants  are  'sold  at 
‘  slightly  increased  prices. 

’•  GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

(OVer  170  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock, 
artistically  produced,  containing 
some  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
and  lull  of  valuable  information, 
free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for  postage 
Please  mention  this  Paper- 

RiCHARD  SMITH  SOP.  Worcester 


The  Gardening  World 


ESTABLISHED  1884, 


Price  One  Penny;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  15.  8d. 
6  months,  3s.  3 d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6<L,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


Telegrams  “  BAMBUSA,  LONDON.” 


•  *  Advertisements  jor  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 

"GARDENING  WORLD ”  Office,  1,  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


i  Special  Otter  to  Readers  of 
THE  GARDENING  WORLD 
25,-  BOOK  fox*  S/- 


NO  HOME  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE 


(  BOOK  OF  1  EVER 
THE  BEST  |  INFORMATION  J  ISSUED. 
Size  of  Encyclopaedia :  9  by  nj  inches.  656  Pages 

Ogilvie’s  Encyclopedia 

USEFUL 


OF 


INFORMATION 
and  WORLD’S 


ATLAS. 


COPIES  OF  THIS  BOOK  CANNOT  BE 
BOUGHT.  They  can  be  obtained  only  by  using 
these  Coupons. 


14199  COUPON. 


OGILVIE'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
USEFUL  INFORMATION, 

AND  WORLD’S  ATLAS, 

(Published  Price  25s.). 

16  COUPONS,  AND  6d.  WITH  EACH. 


Name _ 


Address- 


Postal  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable 
at  the  East  Strand  Post  Office  to  F.  A.  Cobbold. 

"GARDENING  WORLD "  Office,  1,  Clement’s  Inn , 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  31st  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY 

200  PAGES.  150  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE,  Post  Free 

(By  Parcel  Post— it  is  so  large). 

EYERY  AMATEUR  SHOULD  POSSESS  A  COPY. 


PflNTFNT^ _ The  Best  Seeds  and  Potatos  for 

■  .,  _  Garden  and  Farm ;  also  Descrip¬ 

tive  Lists  of  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums, 
Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Gladioli,  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Pansies,  Pelargoniums,  Phloxes,  Pinks,  Pyreth- 
rums,  Roses,  and  Yiolas,  with  full  Cultural  Directions 
for  each. 


BLACKFORD.- “The  Postman  with  your  Spring  Catalogue 
and  Competitors’  Cuide  was  my  1  first  foot  ’  this  morning.  It 
is  without  doubt  the  best  and  most  useful  publication  of  any 
I  come  across,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone 
possessed  of  a  bit  of  garden  ground.  1  hanks !  Thanks ! 
Thanks  !  J.  McC. 

DUNDEE.  “  The  woodcuts  in  your  Catalogue  are  excellent, 
and  altogether  it  is  beautifully  got  up.”— A.  H. 

LEICESTER. — “  I  received  your  Catalogue  with  thanks.  It  is 
a  very  useful  work  for  amateurs  and  none  should  be  without 
it  ” _ H.  S. 

WELLINGTON.— “  I  have  to  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your 
beautiful  Catalogue  you  sent  me.  It  is  the  most  compact 
and  instructive  Catalogue  I  ever  read.”- J.  P. 

Apply  Early,  and  please  mention  this  paper. 

AN  ABRIDGED  EDITION  OF  OUR  CATALOGUE  CAN  BE  HAD 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


DOBBSE  &  CO., 

SEED  GROWERS  and  FLORISTS  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

ROTHESAY. 


It  is  Messrs.  CARTERS’  privilege  to 
offer  the  following  new  and  choice 
productions  to  the  notice  of  gardeners 
and  private  cultivators. 

BRITISH  QUEEN  MELON. 

Raised  and  named  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Supt.  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor.  Awarded  the  First- 
Class  Certificate  R.H.S.  Pronounced  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  be  not  only  the  very  best  white-flesh 
melon  ever  submitted,  but  the  richest  flavoured  of 
any  colour.  Awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Society  in  association  with  other  fruit 
exhibited  by  H.M.  The  Queen. 

In  sealed  packets,  price  2  6  and  3  (j  each,  post  free. 

ROYAL  OSBORNE  CUCUMBER. 

A  valuable  cross  between  the  Eocliford  and  an  im¬ 
proved  type  of  Ttdegrapli,  raised  and  named  by  Mr. 
George  Nobbs,  Head  Gardener  to  H.M.  the  Queen 
at  Osborne.  In  our  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  best  all 
the  year  round  varieties  introduced  in  recent  years. 
In  sealed  packets,  price  2  6  &  3  6  each,  post  free. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  POST  FREE. 


CARTERS, 

fTbe  Queen's  Sce&smen. 

Only  Address— 

237,  238  &  97,  HICIf  H0LB0RN,  LONDON. 


ORCHIDS— ORCHIDS— 

Inspection  of  our  new  range  of  houses,  just 
completed,  is  cordially  invited  by 

HUGH  LOS  &  Co.,  BtsL  Hill  Part,  Middlesex. 

CUTHBERTS  GARDEN  GUIDE 

And  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  for  1899 
Is  now  ready,  and  may  he  had  free  on  application. 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT,  Seed  Merchants, 

SOUTHGATE,  N. 

ESTABLISHED  I7S7. 

FINEST  COLLECTION 

in  the  World,  We  make 
a  speciality  of  CALA- 
DIUMS.  Gold  Medals 
Manchester&  Leicester. 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.,  &c. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOHN  PEED  AND  SONS, 
West  Norwood,  London. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Mnrsaries,  CHELTENHAM. 


Galadmms 


ROSES !  ROSES ! ! 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Twelve  acres  of  Roses.  100,000  grand  plants  to  select  from. 
50  choice  dwarf  Perpetuals,  for  21/- ;  24  choice  Standards  and 
Half-Standards  for  21/-;  12  Half-Standard  Roses,  9/6;  pur¬ 
chaser’s  selection.  50  Dwarfs,  unnamed,  12/6.  The  following 
are  my  selection,  carriage  free  :  12  choice  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
9/-;  6  Marechal  Niels,  5/-;  12  choice  Climbing,  7/-;  12  best 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  dwarfs,  7/- ;  6  lovely  yellow  Roses,  5/- ; 
6  Gloire  de  Dijons,  4/6  ;  6  beautiful  Fairy  Roses,  4/. ;  6  choice 
Moss  Roses,  4/- ;  6  old  Cabbage  Roses,  4/-;  6  old-fashioned 
Roses,  4/-;  6  crimson  Monthly  Roses,  3/6;  6  pink  Monthly 
Roses,  2/6;  6  quick-growing  Climbing  Roses,  2,6;  12  Sweet 
Briars,  3/-  All  for  Cash  with  Order,  Thousands  of  testi¬ 
monials.  Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  EXETER. 

ORCHIDS  of  the  highest  quality,  every 

plant  guaranteed  true  to  name,  from  2/6  each,  Please 
sand  for  free  list.— P.  McARTHUR,  The  London  Nurseries, 
4,  Malda  Vale,  London,  W. 


WARE’S 

NEW  SEEDS 

"  OF 

:  Finest  Flowers 

AND  k 

Choicest  Vegetables : 

1  _ 

„  SEE  CATALOGUE 

With  130  Illustrations  and  full  descriptions,  ► 

1  Post  Free  on  Application. 

Contains  also  full  collections  of 

'  BEGONIAS,  DAHLIAS, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  ! 
;  LILIES,  GANNAS,  &c. 

-  Gardens  Laid  Out  and  Planted,  ’ 

*  THOS.  S.  WARE7 Ltd. ,  ' 

*  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  ► 

*  TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


WEBBS’ 

wsw 

TO  MATOS. 

“CHANCELLOR.” 

NOW  OFFERED  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME. 

The  fiuit  is  of  fine  share,  Iaree,  smooth,  and  bright 
red  in  colour,  ihe  flesh  being  thick  and  of  agreeable 
flavour. 

Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

WEBBS’  “  VICEROY.” 

For  exhibition  or  for  general  use  ,his  variety  is  in¬ 
dispensable.  It  seis  its  fruit  freely  and  In  great 
abundance.  The  fruit  is  of  large  size,  smooth,  rich 
scarlet  in  colour  and  of  beiudful  shape,  whilst  the 
flavour  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

WEBBS’  “80VERISGN.” 

A  very  handsome  golden-yellow  variety,  of  vigorous 
habit  of  growth,  and  an  abundant  cropper.  The 
fruit  is  of  large  size,  flattish-round  in  shape,  solid, 
and  most  delicate  in  flavour. 

Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet,  poet  free. 

See  WEBBS’  SPRING  CATALOGUE,  post  free,  Is. 


WORD 3 LEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


WEBBS' 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  ot  man.” — Bacon. 


^8$#$  ifbtjld. 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  JAN.  21  st,  1899. 


Whe  English  Arboricultural  Society. 

— The  annual  excursion  of  this  society 
took  place  on  the  17th,  1 8th,  and  19th  of 
August  last,  the  seventeenth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  being  held  on  the  evening  of  the  17th, 
at  Penrith,  Cumberland,  which  was  made 
the  headquarters  of  the  party  during  the 
busy  three  days  of  business  and  pleasure. 
On  the  whole,  the  various  members  that 
took  part  in  the  excursion  seem  to  have 
been  better  satisfied  with  themselves  than 
those  of  the  Scottish  Aboricultural  Society 
last  summer.  The  scene  of  the  outing  is 
full  of  interest  for  the  student  of  history, 
archaeology,  agriculture,  arboriculture, 
botany  and  natural  history.  Of  course 
there  was  too  much  in  the  programme  for 
the  whole  of  it  to  be  carried  out ;  there 
generally  is  when  large  parties  band  them¬ 
selves  together  to  make  holiday.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  can  always  be  got  over  or  com¬ 
promised,  however,  by  putting  every 
member  of  the  party  in  possession  of  the 
programme  a  few  days  before  the  start  is 
made,  so  that  any  one  may  have  the  option 
of  omitting  part  of  the  official  programme  in 
order  to  gratify  his  own  individual  tastes  by 
visiting  localities  which  possess  features  of 
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special  interest  for  him.  An  account  of  the 
three  days’  excursion,  together  with  various 
articles  relating  to  forestry  appears  in  the 
“  Transactions  of  the  English  Arboricul- 
tural  Society,  Vol.  IV,  Part  I.”  Several 
of  the  places  visited  by  the  excursion  party, 
and  others  for  which  no  time  was  found, 
are  here  represented  by  photographic  re¬ 
productions,  showing  that  a  great  amount 
of  general  interest  centres  in  the  place,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  lofty  mountains,  smiling 
fertile  valleys,  woodland,  lake  and  stream, 
which  are  always  a  source  of  attraction  to 
holiday  makers  and  excursionists. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  company  left 
their  hotel  at  6.30  to  make  the  ascent  to 
“  The  Beacon  Nursery”  of  Messrs.  Herd 
Bros.,  at  an  altitude  of  over  700  ft.  above 
sea  level  and  fully  exposed  to  all  the  winds 
that  blow,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  the 
rearing  of  forest  trees.  Other  nurseries  of 
the  firm  were  inspected  at  different  times 
during  the  stay.  On  the  second  day  three 
estates  to  be  visited  were  down  on  the  pro- 
pramme,  and  long  journeys  necessitated  a 
start  at  9  a.m.  The  historic  mansion  of 
Sir  R.  G.  Musgrave,  Bart.,  Edenhall,  was 
the  first  goal  of  the  excursionists.  Oak, 
Beech,  and  Sweet  Chestnut  are  the  chief 
timber  trees  on  the  estate,  while  the  typical 
and  the  glaucous  forms  of  the  Douglas  Fir, 
were  noted  by  the  avenue  of  approach. 
Amongst  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Scotch 
Fir  two  of  them  girth  8J  ft.  and  8ft. 
respectively,  the  height  being  70  ft.  Other 
fine  trees  were  Sequoia  gigantea,  over  50  ft. 
high  ;  Cupressus  nutkaensis,  25  ft.  ;  Abies 
nobilis,  45  ft.  ;  two  Larches  over  90  ft. 
high,  and  girthing  8  ft.  4  in.  and  9  ft.  4  in. 
respectively  ;  and  the  two  famous  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  rvhich  were  reputed  to  have  been 
planted  by  the  fairies.  The  Cedars  have 
an  enormous  spread  of  branches,  and  girth 
22  ft.  8  in.  and  22  ft.  4  in.  respectively, 
being  quite  a  record  for  the  partjn  The 
glasshouses  contained  magnificent  crops  of 
Grapes  and  Peaches,  and  the  whole  garden 
reflected  credit  on  the  gardener,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Smith.  The  company  then  headed  for 
Ullswater  Lake,  the  “  English  Lucerne,” 
passing  into  Westmoreland  at  Eamont 
Bridge.  A  short  halt  was  made  at  Pooley 
Bridge,  and  then  again  crossing  the  Eamont, 
the  journey  up  the  north  side  of  the 
“  English  Lucerne  ”  commenced.  Many 
interesting  places  and  fine  scenery  in  the 
Lake  District  were  passed,  till  the  party 
reached  the  charming  grounds  of  W.  J. 
Marshall,  Esq.,  Patterdale  Hall,  Patter- 
dale,  Westmoreland,  where  Coniferae  thrive 
luxuriantly.  The  party  was  conducted 
round  the  grounds  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  A. 
Milne.  Some  of  the  many  fine  Conifers 
were  Abies  nobilis,  45  ft.  ;  Thuya  gigantea, 
30  ft.  ;  Cupressus  nutkaensis,  35  ft. ;  Tsuga 
mertensiana,  50  ft.  ;  Picea  Menziesii,  70  ft. ; 
and  Cryptomeria  japonica,  45  ft.  Many 
others  were  also  in  luxuriant  health.  On 
the  return  journey  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Wedgewood,  Hallstead,  was  visited,  where 
Mr.  Thompson,  the  gardener,  conducted 
the  excursionists  round  the  grounds.  Many 
fine  Conifers  were  the  order  of  the  day  here 
also.  The  Himalayan  Abies  Pindrow  often 
fails  in  this  country  owing  to  the  action  of 
late  spring  frosts.  A  specimen  here  is  25  ft. 
high.  Abies  magnifica,  planted  in  1875,  is 
35  ft.  ;  and  A.  Veitchii  forms  a  handsome 
specimen  15  ft.  high.  Other  fine  trees  here 
are  A.  concolor,  Picea  alcoquiana,  P. 
smithiana,  the  Himalayan  weeping 
Spruce,  about  thirty  years  old,  Tsuga 
mertensiana  (albertiana)  and  two  fine 
Deodar  Cedars. 

On  the  third  day  the  company  journeyed 
by  rail  from  Penrith  to  Keswick,  visiting 
Castlerigg  Manor,  the  residence  of  R.  D. 
Marshall,  Esq.,  from  the  vicinity  of  whose 
mansion  they  obtained  a  fine  view  of  Lake 


Derwent  water.  Here  the  proprietor  him¬ 
self,  being  a  great  lover  of  trees,  conducted 
the  party.  Conifers  were  very  fine,  includ¬ 
ing  a  magnificent  Abies  nobilis  glauca  50  ft. 
high;  the  Maidenhair  tree,  20  ft.; 
Cupressus  nutkaensis,  45  ft. ;  Thuya 
gigantea,  40  ft.  ;  Libocedrus  decurrens  and 
Cupressus  lawsoniana,  each  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  ; 
Abies  nordmanniana,  50  ft. ;  Thuyopsis 
dolobrata  variegata,  over  18  ft.  ;  andTaxus 
elegantissima  aurea,  20  ft.  high,  18  ft.  in 
diameter  near  the  base,  and  clipped  into 
pyramidal  form.  A  plant  of  Castanea 
chrisophylla  is  nearly  20  ft.  high,  and  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  In 
glorious  weather  the  journey  was  next  con¬ 
tinued  northward  down  the  side  of  Lake 
Bassenthwaite,  a  beautiful  bit  of  water  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mountains  and  woodlands.  A 
drive  round  the  lake  brought  them  to 
Armathwaite  Hall,  the  residence  of  Thomas 
Hartley,  Esq,,  where  the  cicerone  was  the 
gardener,  Mr.  John  Borthwick.  Some  of 
the  trees  here  were  also  grand  specimens  of 
their  kind,  including  twenty-two  trees  of 
Abies  nordmanniana,  each  45  ft.  to  60  ft, 
high  ;  A.  concolor,  60  ft.  ;  Tsuga  mertens¬ 
iana,  60  ft. ;  Deodar  Cedar,  65  ft.  ;  Thuya 
gigantea,  65  ft.  ;  and  two  Silver  Firs,  120  ft. 
and  100  ft.  high  respectively.  Mire  House, the 
residence  of  Miss  Speckling,  was  also  visited, 
but  Underscar  estate  had  to  be  passed  over 
for  lack  of  time. 

— - — 

Buxted  Park,  Uckfield,  Sussex. — Owing  to  the 
death  of  Viscountess  Portman  the  other  week,  this 
fine  estate  now  passes  into  the  hands  of  her  second 
son,  the  Hon  H.  B.  Portman. 

Gorgeous  New  Carnation. — A  new  variety  of  Car¬ 
nation,  entitled  “The  Mrs.  Lawson,”  has  been 
produced  by  Mr.  Peter  Fisher,  a  florist,  of  Ellis, 
Massachusetts,  and  is  creating  a  great  sensation 
among  American  horticulturists.  Mr.  Fisher  recently 
refused  several  offers  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  a 
single  plant.  The  blossoms  are  of  enormous  size 
and  the  colour  a  deep  pink.  A  Boston  flower  dealer 
sells  them  at  sixteen  shillings  a  dozen,  sometimes 
cutting  six  hundred  a  day.  Mr.  Fisher  receives  a 
royalty  on  every  dozen,  and  is  getting  rich. — Daily 
Mail— 17-1-99. 

“The  English  Illustrated  Magazine”  for  January 
contains  some  wonderful  examples  of  colour  reproduc¬ 
tion  illustrative  of  fashions,  but  they  are  almost  too 
dazzling  to  behold  even  in  a  murky  London  atmos¬ 
phere.  As  samples  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  colour  printing  they  no  doubt  represent  wonderful 
progress  in  the  art.  The  caricatures  of  M  P.'s  and 
their  fads  are  both  amusing  and  instructive  as  to  the 
views  that  may  be  taken  of  our  leading  politicians. 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  is  apparently  quietly 
contemplating  the  beauties  of  Cypripedium  chamber- 
lainianum  with'his  one  eye-glass  ;  while  Mr  Austin 
Chamberlain  plods  lightly  behind  the  plough.  Sir 
Wilfred  Lawson  tunes  his  harp  while  sitting  on  the 
top  of  the  pump.  Mr.  James  Lowther  and  Mr. 
Henry  Chaplin  have  solved  the  problem  of  aerial 
flight ;  and  Lord  Rosebery  is  off  to  Epsom  on  a  toy 
horse  in  spite  of  the  man  with  the  umbrella  and  the 
tracts. 

Canadian  Fruit.— During  a  recent  visit  paid  by  Mr. 
Peter  Barr  to  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  at 
Ottawa,  and  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with 
Prof.  Robertson,  Commissioner  of  Dairying  and 
Agriculture,  he  stated  his  belief  that  Canadian 
Grapes  could  be  worked  up  into  high  favour  in 
England.  This  could  only  be  done,  he  said,  by 
popularising  the  fruit  amongst  the  industrial  classes, 
and  to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  work  by 
direct  methods.  His  plan  would  be  to  send  over  a 
reliable  man  to  London  who  could  place  the  grapes 
with  the  retailers.  The  industrial  classes  of  Britain 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  taste 
for  hothouse  Grapes,  after  which  others  fall  very 
flat,  and  seeing  that  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Grapes  which  are  now  so  largely  cousumed  by  them 
are  much  inferior  to  the  Canadian  produce,  there 
should  be  no  fear  but  that  the  last-named  should 
eome  into  favour.  Possibly,  also,  the  wealthier 
classes  would,  in  time,  acquire  a  taste  for  them. 


Annie  Metcalfe,  the  wife  of  the  head  gardener  at 
Swinton  Park,  near  Masham,  lost  control  of  her 
bicycle,  while  descending  a  hill,  and  was  thrown  to 
the  ground,  sustaining  fatal  injuries. 

Belgian  Horticulturists. — At  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horticulturists, 
and  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of 
Ghent,  in  the  Casino  on  the  8th  inst.,  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  was  accorded  to  Epiaendrum  Endresio- 
Wallisii,  exhibited  by  M.  L.  De  Smet-Duvivier  ;  and 
a  Certificate  for  culture  and  flowering  to  Caraguata 
cardinalis,  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor.  The  Jury 
expressed  the  desire  to  see  again  an  importation  of 
Euphorbiaceous  plants  from  Australia,  exhibited  by 
M.  A.  Van  Hecke,  Saffelaere. 

Sale  of  Eel  Pie  Island. — The  eyot,  commonly 
known  as  Eel  Pie  Island,  at  Twickenham,  is  well 
known  to  all  pleasure  seekers  upon  the  bosom 
of  Father  Thames,  not  only  for  its  beauty 
but  also  for  its  utility,  for  it  has  not 
only  charming  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens  some 
four  acres  in  extent,  but  it  has  likewise  a  fully 
licensed  hotel  where  tired,  hungry,  and  thirsty  souls 
may  rest,  eat,  drink,  or  be  merry  as  the  fancy  takes 
them.  The  island  has  been  in  the  market  for  some 
time  but  purchasers  have  been  chary  in  coming 
forward.  It  came  to  the  hammer  at  the  Mart, 
Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C.,  on  Thursday,  the  i2tbinst., 
where  it  was  ultimately  knocked  down  for  £4,700. 
This  is  not  at  all  an  exorbitant  price  for,  as  a 
pleasure  resort,  the  island  is  well  patronised  by 
river  people  all  through  ihe  summer  months,  and  on 
Bank  Holidays  there  is  invariably  a  rush  thither. 
On  August  Bank  Holiday,  last  year,  for  instance, 
10,000  people  visited  it.  In  view  of  this  the  lethargy 
of  buyers  is  rather  curious. 

Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons. — We  are  in  receipt  of 
the  catalogue  of  garden  seeds  for  1899  issued  by  this 
eminent  Southampton  firm.  The  catalogues  of  large 
seed  houses  are  very  big  productions  now-a-daysand 
that  of  the  Messrs.  Toogood  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  It  comprises  upwards  of  80  pages  of 
text.  Vegetable  seeds  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  in  the  first  part  of  the  catalogue  and  flower 
seeds  in  the  latter  part.  All  the  leading  and  standard 
varieties  are  ofiered  and  also  a  number  of  novelties. 
The  complete  collections  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds 
for  gardens  of  various  sizes  are  a  prominent  feature, 
and  these  collections  have  been  liberally  treated  in 
the  matter  of  quantity.  Illustrations  are  very 
numerous  and  good,  photogravures  being  chiefly 
in  evidence.  The  covers  are  somewhat  garish.  The 
ground  colour  is  French  grey  and  upon  it  appear 
shades  of  bright  scarlet,  crimson,  yellow  and  yellow- 
green,  that  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  very  striking. 

Death  of  Lady  Louisa  Fortescue. — This  gifted  lady 
has  lately  passed  to  her  long  home  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-six.  Her  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens 
at  Dropmore,  which  have  for  many  years  past  been 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  were,  in  her 
ladyship's  lifetime,  the  rendezvous  for  all  the  literary, 
musical,  artistic,  and  political  celebrities  of  the  day, 
who  were  only  too  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  charms  of  the  flowers  and  trees,  and  to  make  and 
renew  the  acquaintance  of  the  Thames  at  one  of  the 
lovliest  spots  in  the  whole  of  its  course.  Dropmore 
was  built,  and  the  gardens  made  by  Lord  Grenville 
in  the  latter  part  of  last  century.  His  lordship 
wanted  an  agreeable  spot  which  ,was  not  far  from 
Windsor  Castle,  and  within  easy  drive  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.  He  found  what  he  wanted  in  a  wild  heath  not 
far  from  Maidenhead,  where  he  found  a  peaty  soil 
eminently  suitable  for  the  culture  of  Rhododendrons 
and  Conifers.  Both  of  these  classes  of  plants  were 
extensively  planted,  ani  the  fame  of  Dropmore,  more 
especially  with  regard  to  its  Conifers,  is  known  far 
and  wide.  The  public  were  privileged  under  certain 
conditions  to  pass  through  the  grounds  by  the  beauti¬ 
ful  drive  leading  to  Burnham  Beeches,  and  many  a 
visitor  who  seized  the  opportunity  thus  graciously 
given  for  seeing  some  of  the  grand  old  trees  that  the 
grounds  contained  must  have  carried  away  with  them 
many  pleasant  recollections.  An  account  of  the 
Conifers  of  Dropmore  appeared  in  The  Gardening 
World,  Vol.  III.,  p.  821.  The  estate  passes,  by  the 
death  of  Lady  Louisa,  to  Mr.  Bevill  Fortescue,  who 
will  we  hope  keep  up  the  credit  of  this,  one  of  the  most 
stately  of  "  the  stately  homes  of  England.” 
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Tbe  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  N  C.S.  will  take  place  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium.  Westminster,  on  February  6th. 
The  printed  notice  issued  to  members  will  admit  to 
the  building. 

Longevity  of  a  Begonia  Leaf. — The  leaf  of  B.  rex, 
mentioned  in  our  last  week's  issue,  p.  314,  as  having 
been  cut  and  put  in  water  in  May  last,  is  still  as 
as  fresh  ever,  after  a  lapse  of  about  eight  calendar 
months.  Surely  this  beats  the  record  for  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  cut  foliage. 

A  Wagtail  Nesting — In  a  quarry  near  Selkirk  a 
wagtail  has  laid  five  eggs  in  a  nest  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  The  Farmers'  Gazette  says  that  the  nest 
was  built  last  summer,  but  being  in  the  way  of 
quarrying  operations,  one  of  the  workmen  removed 
it  some  yards  away.  The  birds  were  in  no  way  dis¬ 
concerted,  but  hatched  their  brood  in  due  course,  and 
continued  to  make  the  quarry  their  home  and 
hunting  ground. 

Broughty  Ferry  Horticultural  Association. — Under 
the  auspices  of  the  above  Association,  a  1  arge  number 
of  gardeners  and  friends  sat  down  to  supper  in  the 
Lome  Restaurant  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  13th 
inst.  The  hon.  president,  James  W.  Laird,  Monifieth 
Nurseries,  occupied  the  chair,  the  croupier  being 
David  Croll,  Seedsman,  Dundee.  After  the  loyal 
and  patriotic  toasts,  interesting  addresses  were 
delivered  by  several  of  the  members,  and  attention 
was  called  to  the  great  success  that  is  attending  the 
course  of  technical  lectures,  promoted  by  the  associ¬ 
ation.  During  the  evening  a  musical  programme 
was  gone  through, and  after  the  usual  votes  of  thanks 
the  meeting  terminated. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Question. — So  many  authori¬ 
ties  on  dietetics  have  combined  to  praise  the  Onion 
that  it  is,  at  least,  a  change  when  we  learn  that  there 
is  another  side  to  the  question,  and  that  someone  is 
bold  enough  to  take  it.  Against  those  persons  who 
hold  that  Onions  are  nutritious  food  and  a  specific 
for  the  kidneys,  a  certain  Herr  Buerdoff,  quoting 
from  Hahn's  Practical  Handbook  of  Natural  Mode  of 
Life  says  that  "  Onions  emit  a  very  strong  smell, 
caused  by  a  voluble  oil  of  a  sulphurous  nature  which 
is,  to  the  majority  of  mankind,  instinctively  disagree¬ 
able.  That  it  is  also  poisonous  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  body  tries  to  rid  itself  of  this  odour  as  rapidly 
as  possible  after  it  has  been  swallowed,  through  the 
pores,  the  kidneys,  and  the  stomach.”  Moleschott 
says  that  “  the  use  of  Onions  quickens  the  pulse,  and 
excites  the  nervous  system."  That  Onions  smell  we 
all  know  ;  that  they  are  good  things  to  eat,  and  many 
of  us  will  continue  to  eat  them— because  we  like 
them. 

The  New  Horticultural  and  Forestry  Association  for 
Hamilton  and  District — As  has  been  already  noticed 
in  the  columns  of  The  Gardening  World,  the 
efforts  made  by  the  gardeners  of  the  district  in 
endeavouring  to  institute  a  horticultural  and  forestry 
association  in  Hamilton,  have  been  crowned  with 
most  encouraging  success.  A  meeting  was  held  on 
the  night  of  January  nth,  in  the  Liberal  Club,  where 
a  great  many  were  enrolled  as  members.  Mr.  Moir, 
Earnock,  was  in  the  chair,  and  thoroughly  impressed 
upon  all  present  the  importance  of  constituting 
themselves  into  a  body  of  the  nature  in  proposal. 
The  demand  upon  the  resources  of  gardeners  in  the 
present  day  was  great,  and  it  was  only  by  putting 
forth  every  endeavour  in  tbe  way  of  assisting  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  the  various 
sciences  conducive  to,  and  bearing  upon,  the  practice 
of  gardening  that  gardeners  could  ever  hope  to  be  in 
the  running.  The  chairman  added  that  they  were 
very  fortunate  to  have  secured  the  services,  as  presi¬ 
dent,  of  one  of  the  keenest  amateur  horticulturists  in 
the  county,  perhaps  in  Scotland,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Paterson,  of  Aidenclutha.  There  were  five  vice- 
presidents  elected,  viz.,  Messrs.  Archibald.  Bothwell 
Castle;  Angus,  Dalziel  Gardens  ;  Grahame,  Coltness 
Gardens  ;  Campbell,  the  Nurseries,  High  Blantyre  ; 
and  Moir,  Earnock  Gardens.  A  council  of  eight  was 
also  elected.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Mr.  Campbell,  High  Blan¬ 
tyre,  was  elected  Secretary  ;  and  Mr.  Frew,  Jeweller, 
Hamilton,  Treasurer.  The  association  is  to  be 
called  "The  Hamilton  aDd  District  Horticultural 
and  Forestry  Association.”  The  next  meeting  is  to 
be  held  on  Friday  evening,  20th,  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Paterson  is  to  deliver  the  inaugural  address  This 
concluded  the  business,  and  the  chairman  was 
accorded  a  right  hearty  vote  oi  thanks. — Gamma. 


Mince  Pies  were  first  mentioned  as  being  in  common 
use  at  Christmas  as  early  as  1596.  They  consisted 
of  mutton  mixed  with  raisins,  nuts,  cloves,  allspice, 
and  other  ingredients. 

The  Irish  Potato  Crop. — The  last  thirty  years  have 
seen  a  falling  off  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato  in 
Ireland  that  works  out  at  nearly  30  per  cent.  In 
1870  there  were  over  a  million  acres  of  land  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  the  noble  tuber.  Last  year  the 
area  occupied  by  Potatos  was  roughly  speaking, 
660,000  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  twc-thirdsof  that 
in  1870. 

Hartland’s  Seed  List  for  1899. — It  is  with  pleasure 
we  have  to  notice  this  catalogue  from  the  Sister  Isle. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  most  unique  for  design,  the  cover 
specially  so.  Mr.  Hartland's  family  have  for  long 
years  been  the  leading  traders  of  the  South  of 
Ireland.  The  present  member  of  the  same  is,  and 
has  been,  most  enthusiastic  at  his  work  for  nearly 
forty  years.  In  this  list  he  offers  seeds  of  the  true 
Shamrock  of  Ireland,  the  rare  Incarvillea  Delavayi, 
tuberous  Begonias,  double  and  single  Ard  Cairn 
saved,  a  magnificent  strain,  and  all  the  leading 
novelties  of  the  season,  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
considering  the  fame  of  the  house.  We  must  also 
compliment  Mr.  Hartland  for  the  original  design  on 
the  cover,  where  the  play  on  the  name  of  "  Hartland  ” 
is  so  well  conceived.  As  a  seedsman  hailing  from 
the  Emerald  Isle  we  must  congratulate  him  on 
his  great  efforts  and  trade  with  England. 

Barr’s  Seed  Guide  for  1899  is  in  our  hands  and  a  neat 
and  handy  production  it  is,  issued  by  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons  of  Covent  Garden.  It  runs  to  ninety-two 
pages,  exclusive  of  the  covers.  The  latter  are  hand¬ 
somely  got  up  in  black  and  white,  a  representation 
of  a  large-flowered  Cosmos  appearing  on  the  front 
page,  and  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  firm's  exhibi¬ 
tion  groups  of  vegetables.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
lists  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  feature  is  a  special  list  of  seeds  of 
Australian  plants.  As  hitherto  these  seeds  have  been 
difficult  to  cbtaiD,  we  doubt  not  that  many  culti¬ 
vators  of  Australian  plants  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  difficulty  exists  no  longer.  This  list  includes 
such  handsome  plants  as  Acacia  baileyana,  A.  saligna, 
A.  dealbata  and  A.  cultrata,  Boronia  megastigma, 
Callistemon  lanceolus,  Metrosideros  tomentosa, 
Tecoma  australis,  and  Elaeocarpus  cyaneus.  As  the 
Messrs.  Barr  have  for  long  been  specialists  in  hardy 
flowers  this  catalogue  will  be  eagerly  looked  for  by 
those  who  are  enthusiastic  over  the  beauties  of  the 
outdoor  garden. 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  — The  present  session  of  the  society  was 
opened  on  Thursday  evening,  the  12th  inst  ,  with  a 
very  successful  meeting,  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Mr  F. 
W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  of  Tonbridge,  Kent,  on 
"Chemical  Manures.”  The  lecturer,  who  was 
cordially  received,  said  that  as  a  nation  we  .were  far 
ahead  of  any  other  in  the  use  of  chemical  manures 
and  stated  that  at  the  farm  at  Tonbridge  experiments 
were  beiog  conducted  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
results  of  growing  crops  with  chemical  manures 
alone,  and  in  conjunction  with  stable  manure.  By 
means  of  a  blackboard  and  a  lucid  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  he  showed  his  audience  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  stable  manure,  and  how  they  could  be  applied 
in  chemical  form.  He  also  detailed  the  experiments 
that  had  been  made  under  different  conditions  at 
Tonbridge,  and  gave  results  which  showed  that  in 
some  cases  crops  could  be  more  successfully  grown 
with  chemical  than  with  other  manure,  and  always 
proving  that  chemicals  could  be  profitably  and 
successfully  added  to  other  manures.  Asparagus, 
Onions,  Strawberries,  Broccoli,  and  Cabbage,  were 
all  mentioned  as  having  been  grown  under 
varying  conditions  and  always  to  greater  advan¬ 
tage  with  the  aid  of  chemicals.  Concluding 
his  lecture,  Mr.  Shrivell  said  that  the  proper 
method  of  gardening  was  to  throw  aside  all 
old-fashioned  prejudices,  and  as  science  was  the 
handmaid  of  practice,  there  was  no  reason  why,  as 
time  went  on,  they  should  not  grow  as  good  crops, 
and  at  a  cheaper  cost  by  the  use  of  chemical 
manures.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the 
lecturer,  on  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  VV.  A. 
Garaway.  A  prize  of  ten  shillings,  offered  by  Mr. 
White,  for  two  Nepenthes,  was  secured  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Bannister. 


The  Dee,  Severn,  and  Conway  are  in  flood,  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  land  being  submerged. 

Dwarf  Japanese  Shrubs  have  become  a  fad  amongst 
the  well-to-do  classes  of  New  York,  who  give  as  much 
as  /120  for  some  of  the  best  specimens.  Many  of 
them  are  trained  in  fantastic  shapes,  and  may  be  100 
years  old  though  not  exceeding  2  ft.  in  height. 

Something  Like  a  Fall  of  Snow. — Whilst  nurserymen 
andgardeners  in  this  country  are  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  a  winter  of  exceptional  mildness,  with,  in  the  south 
of  the  country  at  least,  no  snow  at  all,  florists  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  grappling  with  difficulties 
caused  by  heavy  snowfalls,  of  which  we  here  can 
only  form  a  faint  idea.  In  Western  New  York 
recently  there  was  a  heavier  fall  than  has  been 
experienced  for  twenty  years,  for  the  snow  has  been 
4  ft.  on  the  level.  Glasshouses  were  buried  right  up 
to  the  eaves,  and  before  anything  could  be  done  to 
pull  off  the  wintry  covering  and  let  light  into  the 
plants,  a  wide  passage  had  to  be  dug  all  round  the 
house.  In  the  case  of  attached  bouses  it  was 
impossible  to  shift  the  snow  from  the  gutters  without 
breaking  a  lot  of  glass. 

Flora  of  the  Altai  Mountains  —At  the  meeting  of 
the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  on  December  15th 
last,  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  gave  an 
account  of  the  zoological  and  botanical  results  of  a 
journey  to  the  Altai  Mountains.  As  regards  plants, 
finding  the  flora  pretty  well  known  through  the 
labours  of  Ledebour,  Bunge,  aod  Tchihatcheff,  he 
thought  it  preferable  to  coliect  the  plants  of  a  small 
typical  valley  rather  than  attempt  a  general  collec¬ 
tion  made  at  random.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  an 
accident  when  crossing  a  river,  the  greater  part  of 
that  collection  was  lost.  He  was  much  struck  with 
the  extraordinary  beauty  and  abundance  of  the 
Alpine  plants  in  certain  marshy  valleys  from  6, coo  to 
7,000  ft.  in  altitude.  There  was  a  remarkable  ab¬ 
sence  of  peat-plants,  and  hardly  any  Ferns  were  seen 
in  the  Tchuja  Valley  between  the  Katuna  River  and 
the  upper  Tchuja  steppe,  a  plateau  about  6,000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  south  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
observations  were  made. 

O 

The  Retail  Newsagents’  and  Booksellers’  Union.— 
The  Christmas  catalogue  issued  by  the  Newsagents' 
and  Booksellers’  Review,  185,  Fleet  Street,  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  marvellous  production,  and  one  of  which 
those  who  compiled  it  and  watched  over  its  destinies 
may  well  feel  proud  and  gratified.  In  these  fin  de 
siecle  days  we  are  accustomed  to  see  elaborate  and 
well-got-up  catalogues,  butm  this  case  unusual  pains 
were  taken  in  the  compilation  and  general  turn-out 
of  a  publication  that  cannot  have  failed  to  have  been 
useful  to  all  connected  with  the  sale  of  books  and 
periodicals.  The  object  of  the  catalogue  was  to  give 
booksellers  something  that  they  can  lend  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  choice  of  the 
latter  in  the  selection  of  the  various  gift  books  with 
which  the  market  is  now  annually  flooded  from 
various  sources.  The  object  was  a  good  one,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  the  experiment  has  been  attended 
with  the  success  it  deserves.  The  catalogue  runs  to 
168  pages,  exclusive  of  covers.  Books  of  travel  and 
adventure,  as  well  as  the  novel  for  those  who  like 
light  fiction,  and  the  fairy  tale  book  for  the  children, 
are  all  represented.  Illustrations  are  numerous, 
many  of  them  being  reproductions  in  miniature  of 
the  large  coloured  plates  presented  with  numerous 
publications  at  the  season  of  Yule.  The  book  can 
still  be  obtained  from  all  booksellers,  price  is. 

LATE  WHITE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  weather  last  autumn  being  so  hot  and  bright, 
the  “  'Mums  ”  came  on  apace,  so  that  I  was  afraid 
they  would  flower  early,  and  their  season  likewise 
be  necessarily  short ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they 
have  lasted  well,  in  fact,  a  few  varie  ies  still  remain 
to  brighten  the  conservatory.  We  require  our 
collection  for  decoration,  so  grow  them  on  the 
dwarfing  system — cut  them  down  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  tbe  soil  on  the  1st  of  June.  But  I  wish 
more  especially  to  speak  in  praise  of  three  white 
varieties— a  colour  so  valuable  at  Christmastide — 
viz.,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  of  very  dwarf  habit. 
Some  plants  of  this  variety  I  disbudded,  let  them 
carry  five  or  six  blooms,  one  to  each  shoot.  They 
formed  nice  large  flowers,  and  lasted  in  condition  a 
long  time.  This  variety  is  capable  of  producing 
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large  blooms,  as  it  figured  in  the  premier  stand  of 
"Japs.”  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees  at  the  N.C.S 
exhibition  last  November.  A  few  plants  I  let  grow 
at  will  after  being  cut  down,  and  they  formed  beauti¬ 
ful  little  bushes  smothered  with  bloom.  Where 
quantity  is  required  this  variety  should  be  grown  ex¬ 
tensively.  L.  Canning,  dwaif,  and  very  late,  comes 
in  well  for  Christmas,  either  for  cutting  or  decora¬ 
tion.  This  variety  should  be  largely  grown.  Prin¬ 
cess  Victoria,  creamy-white,  and  of  free  branching 
habit,  is  a  grand  variety  for  late  cut  flowers.  Our 
plants  of  this  are  about  4  ft.  high,  and  in  first-rate 
condition  at  the  present  time.  If  some  plants  of  the 
last-mentioned  varieties  were  cut  down  a  fortnight 
later,  it  would  probably  prolong  their  season  of  use¬ 
fulness. — George  Potts,  January  gth. 

— — -  -J. - - 

STOVER  PARK,  NEWTON  ABBOTT. 

{Concluded  from  p.  308.) 

There  are  something  like  four  acres  of  kitchen 
garden  surrounded  by  high  stone  walls  ;  but  until 
recently  it  was  occupied  by  old  overgrown  trees  that 
overshadowed  a  great  portion  of  the  vegetable 
ground  and  prevented  the  free  access  of  light  and  air 
so  much  needed  even  for  the  proper  development  of 
vegetables  for  home  use.  All  this  is  on  the  fair  way 
to  be  remedied,  for  the  young  proprietor,  Harold 
St.  Maur,  Esq.,  is  anxious  to  have  everything  on  a 
proper  footing  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  fine  estate.  Mrs.  St.  Maur  takes  genuine 
delight  in  the  garden,  and  spends  many  a  happy  hour 
inspecting  the  flowers  and  other  occupants  of  the 
same.  Under  these  circumstances  we  have  little 
doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  great 
improvement  will  be  effected,  for  a  good  start  has 
already  been  made. 

At  present  there  are  only  six  houses,  of  which  the 
vineries.  Peach  house  and  conservatory  are  in 
excellent  repair  ;  while  more  glass  will  be  put  up  in 
the  near  future.  Mr.  A.  McDonald  is  a  good  fruit 
grower  and  plantsman,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  will 
bring  the  place  round,  year  by  year,  for  time  only  is 
needed  to  make  his  horticultural  ability  apparent. 
On  entering  the  Peach  house  with  him  we  noted  that 
young  trees  had  been  planted.  At  present,  the  house 
accommodates  a  number  of  useful  flowering  subjects 
including  a  batch  of  Freesias,  making  vigorous 
growth  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass;  and  a  batch  of 
Schizanthus  pinnatus  on  another  shelf.  Coelogyne 
cristata  is  also  throwing  up  its  flower  spikes  ;  and 
Swainsonia  galegifolia  alba  recently  acquired  is  now 
making  good  growth  and  commencing  to  develop  its 
flowers.  Other  useful  subjects  making  for  bloom  are 
Gladiolus  Colvillei,  G  C.  The  Bride,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Daffodils,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Azalea  mollis, 
&c.  ;  for  cut  flowers  are  required  in  quantity  in  the 
mansion. 

Tomato  Challenger  planted  out  in  the  border  of 
another  bouse  last  October  and  trained  to  wires,  is 
now  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  maturity.  The  clear  skies  of  Devon  evidently 
favour  Tomato  culture  in  winter.  At  present,  the 
house  has  10  accommodate  a  variety  of  plants  till 
more  acco  .  modation  can  be  provided,  and  is  to  be 
converted  into  a  Banana  house  after  a  new  boiler  has 
been  put  in  place  so  as  to  give  the  requisite  heating 
power.  Musa  Cavendishii  is  being  grown  in  pots  in 
readiness  for  planting  out.  Winter  flowers  are  being 
supplied  by  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  Richardia  africana, 
in  vigorous  and  well-grown  plants,  and  Lilium 
Harrisi  promises  later  on.  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  B.  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  several  plants  of 
Stepbanotis,  and  other  subjects  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  collection  of  stove  plants  to  be  got  together.  In  a 
cool  house  are  various  subjects  intended  to  be  put  in 
heat  for  early  flowering.  Clematis  montana,  Choisya 
ternata,  Tea  Roses,  such  as  Niphetos  and  Mme. 
Lambard,  w  ith  a  few  late  Chrysanthemums  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  plants.  Ficus  macro- 
phy  Ua  is  a  branching  species  that  might  more  often  be 
grown,  the  leaves  being  not  unlike  those  of  a 
Magnolia. 

A  considerable  variety  of  subjects,  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  serve  to  keep  the  conservatory  gay. 
Various  woody  plants  occupy  the  body  of  the  house 
including  Indian  Azaleas,  Cytisus  racemosus,  Coro- 
nil  a  glauca,  and  Epipbyllum  truncatum,  the  latter 
being  in  full  bloom.  Considerable  variety  is  afforded 
by  Schizanthus  pinnatus,  Rictardias,  Cinerarias, 
Chinese  Primulas,. Primula  obconica,  Libonia  flori- 


bunda,  Cypripedium  insigne,  and  beautiful  colour 
varieties  of  Begonia  semperflorens  gigantea.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  afford  many  bright  colours,  in  single 
and  double  sorts.  Lord  Chesterfield  is  a  handsome 
salmon  variety  ;  Souvenir  de  Mirande,  rcsy-scarlet 
and  white  ;  and  Phrons  is  carmine.  There  is  a  fine 
old  Marechal  Niel  Rose  on  the  roof.  No  woodwork 
is  exposed  externally  on  the  roof  of  this  house.  Cross 
bars  of  wood  connect  the  rafters  together,  and  over 
the  top  of  all  the  glass  is  laid  in  long  sheets  and  held 
in  position  by  strips  of  zinc,  which  cover  the 
abutting  edges  of  the  glass  externally  and  internally. 

On  turning  to  the  vineries  we  noted  that  the  whole 
exterior  was  also  of  glass,  consisting  of  sheets  18  in. 
square,  held  in  position  by  brass  clips  fastened  to  the 
crossbars  connecting  the  rafters.  The  edges  of  the 
glass  abut  against  one  another,  but  no  strips  of  zinc 
cover  the  seams  in  this  case.  No  putty  is  used  in 
either  of  these  cases. 

The  early  vinery  is  occupied  with  very  old  Vines  of 
Black  Hamburgh.  The  next  division  is  mostly 
occupied  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  with  some  of 
Gros  Colman.  The  house  is  both  high  and  wide, 
and  the  long  rods  trained  up  near  the  roof  are  in 
grand  condition.  Old  and  young  specimens  of  show 
Pelargoniums  are  temporarily  located  on  the  shelves, 
and  making  good  growth.  The  weather  being  very 
wet  at  the  time,  Mr.  McDonald's  assistants  were  busy 
widening  the  border  of  this  vinery,  putting  in  some 
substantial  material.  The  late  vinery  is  occupied 
with  Gros  Colman,  Black  Alicante,  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  Mrs.  Pince,  the  latter  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  still  carrying  some  bunches  of  berries  having  a 
fine  bluish-black  bloom. 

Some  frames  are  occupied  with  Chrysanthemum 
cuttings  in  quantity,  Parsley,  Strawberries  in  pots, 
Lilium  auratum,  L.  speciosum,  L.  Harrisi,  and 
others,  the  bulbs  of  the  Lilies  being  plunged  in  pots. 
Marie  Louise  and  the  double  white  Comte  de  Brazza 
Violets  have  been  flowering  freely  for  a  long  time 
past,  and  flowers  are  also  obtainable  from  plantations 
in  the  open  air. 

The  kitchen  garden  had  originally  been  laid  out  on 
undulating  ground,  without  any  laying  out  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  although  furnishing 
varied  aspects,  was  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  utili¬ 
tarian  purpose  of  growing  vegetables.  Several  of  the 
quarters  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  addition 
of  great  quantities  of  fresh  soil,  and  others  have  been 
trenched.  Old  espalier  Apple  trees  have  been  rooted 
out  of  the  borders  surrounding  the  vegetable 
quarters;  and  after  the  due  preparation  of  the 
ground,  their  place  has  been  taken  by  young  trees  in 
bush  form,  upon  the  Paradise  stock.  Many  of  the 
large  old  trees  were  standards  so  overgrown  that  they 
spoilt  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetable  areas.  The 
bush  trees  will  be  more  easy  to  manage,  while  practi¬ 
cally  increasing  the  available  area  of  the  garden. 
The  best  dessert  and  culinary  varieties  have  been 
plarted,  and  while  taking  a  random  glance  at  the 
labels  in  passing,  we  noted  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Lady  Sudely,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Warner's  King, 
Lord  Suffield,  Stirling  Castle,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  &c.  The  Lambert  and  Red 
Filberts  are  flowering  alongside  another  walk. 
Some  old  standard  Apples  still  remain  till  the  young 
trees  are  bearing.  A  large  fruit  room  still  contains 
a  good  variety  of  Apples  including  Blenheim  OraDge, 
New  Hawthornden,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and  other 
standard  varieties.  Some  old  trees  still  remain  on 
the  high  stone  walls,  but  young  trees  of  Figs,  Plums, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  and  Apricots,  occupy 
the  space  formerly  held  by  the  old  trees.  A  north 
aspect  wall  is  to  be  put  in  order  and  planted  with 
Morello  Cherries,  which  should  also  do  well  in  this 
part  of  Devon. 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  10th  inst. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Angraecum  Veitchi,  Nov.  hyb. — The  parents  of 
this  hybrid  were  A.  sesquipedale  and  A.  eburneum, 
the  latter  being  the  pollen  bearer.  The  mother 
plant  has  been  the  most  potential  as  indicated  by 
the  progeny,  the  greenish-white  sepals,  and  pure 
white  petals  being  like  those  of  the  mother.  The 
cordate-triaDgular,  shining,  white  lip  is  broader, 
however,  and  more  evenly  tapered  to  the  apex,  with 


a  straight  edge.  The  spur  also  is  shorter  than  that 
of  the  mother  plant,  and  is  not  pendent,  but  directed 
behind  in  a  more  nearly  horizontal  position.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  like  that  of  the  mother,  but 
dwarf  and  very  compact  at  present.  It  is  a  noble 
and  striking  flower,  quite  an  acquisition  to  the  genus. 
First-class  Certificate.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Epicattleya  Mrs.  James  O'Brien,  Nov.  hyb. 
bigen. — This  bigeneric  hybrid  was  derived  from 
Cattleya  bowringiana  crossed  with  the  pollen  of 
Epidendrnm  o’brienianum.  The  flowers  are  inter¬ 
mediate  in  form  between  the  parents,  but  retain  the 
deep  purple  colcur  of  the  mother.  The  tepals  are 
lanceolate,  the  petals  oval,  and  the  four-lobed  lip  is 
adnate  to  the  face  of  the  column  like  an  Epiden- 
drum,  and  the  habit  is  like  that  of  the  latter  like¬ 
wise.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  to  this 
strange  combination.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Ltd. 

Sophronites  rossitteriaN/*  ,  Nov.  var. — The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a  t  dutiful  rich  yellow 
hue,  making  a  handsome  contrast  to  those  of  the 
typical  S.  grandiflora.  Award  of  Merit.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grcwer,  Mr.  W.  H.  White), 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Laelia  anceps  rosefieldensis,  Nov.  var.—  The 
sepals  and  elliptic  petals  of  this  variety  are  deep 
rose-purple,  with  a  deeper  tint,  almost  forming  a 
blotch  near  the  apex.  The  terminal  and  side  lobes 
of  the  lip  are  of  an  intense  purple,  while  crimson  lines 
adorn  the  interior  of  the  tube.  The  variety  is  richly 
coloured,  and  certainly  handsome.  Award  of  Merit. 
De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke), 
Rosefisld,  Sevenoaks. 

Cypripedium  bellatulum  Dulcote  var.,  Nov. 
var. — The  flowers  of  this  striking  variety  are  of  the 
usual  form  and  size,  but  large  crimson  blotches  are 
thinly  distributed  over  all  the  segments.  The  spots 
on  the  lip  are  small  compared  with  the  others,  but 
they  are  much  larger  than  usual  for  that  organ.  Award 
of  Merit.  Walter  Cobb,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Howes),  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Cypripedium  schoffieldianum  superbum,  Nov. 
hyb.  var. — This  hybrid  variety  was  derived  from  C. 
bellatulum,  but  some  doubt  is  expressed  about  the 
identity  of  the  other  parent.  The  upper  sepal  is 
elliptic,  white,  and  spotted  with  dark  purple  in  lines 
along  the  course  oi  the  veins.  The  oblong  petals 
are  also  thickly  spotted  with  black  markings  on  a 
white  ground.  The  lip  is  white,  suffused  and 
spotted  with  purple  in  front.  Award  of  Merit. 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Wm. 
Murray),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Odontoglossum  ruckerianum  T.  Rochford’s 
var.,  Nov.  var. — The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  variety  are  creamy-white,  suffused  wifh  rose,  and 
richly  marbled  on  the  lower  two-thirds  with  reddish- 
trown.  The  lip  is  white  with  a  large  reddish-brown 
blotch  in  front  of  the  crest.  It  is  a  distinct  and 
handsome  form  of  O.  ruckerianum.  Award  of 
Merit.  Mr.  Thos.  Rochford  (grower,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Abraham),  Turnford  Hall  Nurseries,  Broxbourne, 
Herts. 

- «s* - 

Tlie  Orclud  Blower’s  Calendar. 

Heating  of  Orchid  Houses. — So  much  depends  on 
the  working  of  the  heating  apparatus,  in  connection 
with  the  successful  culture  of  Orchids,  that  a  few 
hints  at  this  season  may  be  of  much  use  to  amateurs. 

In  building  new  houses  it  is  much  better  to  have 
an  excess  of  piping  than  to  only  just  put  in  sufficient 
to  keep  the  temperature  up  to  the  required  height  by 
hard  firing.  The  cost  at  first  is  a  trifle  more,  but 
you  save  it  in  the  long  run  in  fuel ;  besides,  the  plants 
themselves  do  so  much  better  as  they  do  not  dry  up 
so  quickly.  Some  houses  that  I  have  had  to  do  with 
in  my  time  only  required  damping  down  orce  in  the 
day  during  the  most  severe  weather,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  hard  firing ;  whilst  others  have  had  to  be 
damped  down  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  water 
poured  over  the  floors  to  keep  the  plants  from  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  too  arid  atmosphere.  This  latter  state  of 
things  is  brought  about  by  having  to  drive  so  hard 
that  you  can  scarcely  bear  your  hand  on  the  pipes. 
Just  fancy  having  to  do  that  with  cool  Orchids  to 
keep  the  frost  out.  The  result  would  be  a  shedding 
of  leaves,  and  a  general  sickly  appearance,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  breeding  of  yello.v  thrips. 

Just  now  the  mild  weather  is  most  favourable  to 
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the  culture  of  cool  stuff,  as  during  the  middle  of  some 
days  fire-heat  can  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  We 
draw  the  fires  for  a  couple  or  three  hours ;  this,  we 
find,  is  much  better  than  putting  on  dust  and  putting 
in  the  damper;  as  by  the  latter  process  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  sulphurous  fumes  getting  into  the 
houses  instead  of  going  up  the  chimney.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  when  the  boiler  is  close  to  the  house. 

Potting. — It  is  early,  perhaps,  to  start  pottiDg 
Orchids  of  any  kind ;  Dut  when  there  is  a  great 
quantity  to  get  through,  one  has  to  look  forward  a 
bit  or  he  would  never  get  it  done.  We  have  a  great 
number  of  Odontoglossums  that  were  not  repotted 
in  September,  which  we  shall  run  through  now. 
These  were  mostly  imported  plants  during  the  past 
season,  and  which  are  making  up  their  first  growths  in 
this  country.  As  is  often  the  case,  several  of  the 
back  bulbs  require  cutting  away,  being  rotten.  This 
necessitates  potting  them  back,  perhaps,  i_to 
smaller  pots.  A  small  quantity  of  fresh  and  sweet 
material  for  the  new  roots  to  work  into  is  as  essential 
as  are  fresh  air  and  moisture. 

We  have  potted  plants  of  O.  crispum  in  all  stages 
of  growth  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  find 
that  with  care  it  can  be  done  at  any  time  without 
any  harm  to  the  plants,  providing  they  are  in  good 
health  ;  indeed,  this  is  the  only  sure  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  good  condition. 

Cattleya  House. — Just  now  this  division  is  gay 
with  theMesican  Laelias.  We  have  just  now  in  flower 
L.  Anceps  chamberlainiana,  L.  a.  amesiana,  L.  a. 
Dawsonii,  L,  a.  sanderiana,  L.  a.  Stella,  L.  a. 
williamsiana,  and  L.  a.  hilliana,  besides  numerous 
varieties  of  the  type.  As  they  begin  to  root  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  flowers  are  cut,  they  will  receive 
attention  as  regards  fresh  material.  Good  peat  and 
moss  in  equal  parts  is  what  they  like. — C. 

- 4. - 

Kitctien  Garden  calendar. 


Owing  to  the  wet  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks,  it 
has  been  almost  impossible  in  low-lying  places  to  get 
on  the  ground  to  do  any  kind  of  work  ;  indeed,  in 
many  districts  where  the  soil  is  heavy  it  would  be 
folly  to  attempt  to  do  so.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
month  of  January  has  been  so  wet,  and  in  many 
places  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  ground  is  in  a 
fit  state  to  get  upon,  owing  to  its  flooded  condition. 
As  such  is  the  case,  all  work  pertaining  to  the  kitchen 
garden,  such  as  the  trimming  of  hedges,  re-gravelling 
of  walks,  planting  box  edgings,  etc.,  should  be 
pushed  forward,  so  that  when  the  soil  is  dry  planting 
and  sowing  may  not  be  delayed. 

Peas  may  now  be  sown  in  pots  for  planting  out 
in  March  or  April.  We  prefer  sowing  them  thus,  as 
pots  are  more  portable  than  anything  else,  and  if 
large  6o's  are  used  without  any  crocks  being  put  at 
the  bottom  there  will  be  sufficient  soil  in  them  to 
support  the  plants  until  it  is  safe  to  transfer  them  to 
the  open  ground.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sow  the 
seed  too  thickly,  as  by  doing  so  the  plants  often  suffer 
before  they  can  be  planted  out.  When  this  happens 
the  crop  is  never  so  satisfactory.  About  nine  seeds 
placed  evenly  in  the  soil  will  be  ample.  At  this  rate 
a  pint  of  seed  will  be  sufficient  to  sow  a  row  from 
60  ft.  to  70  ft.  long.  On  no  account  should  the 
plants  be  hurried  forward,  for  the  more  sturdy  they 
can  be  grown  the  better.  In  warm,  dry  districts 
where  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  where  the  water  passes 
through  freely  as  it  falls,  Peas  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  with  advantage  ;  for  by  getting  the  seed 
in  early  the  soil  becomes  settled  down  again  before 
dry  weather  sets  in,  which  is  a  great  advantage 
during  a  dry  season.  Peas  growing  in  houses  will 
now  be  forward  enough  to  have  small  stakes  put  to 
them.  There  is  always  an  advantage  in  sticking 
them  early,  as  the  first  tendrils  take  hold  of  the 
spray  boughs  which  keep  them  in  a  perpendicular 
position. 

Carrots  on  hot-beds  during  such  weather  as  we 
have  been  favoured  with  of  late,  will  need  more 
than  ordinary  attention,  for  slugs  will  be  very  try¬ 
ing,  and  unless  these  are  kept  under  the  small 
plants  will  soon  disappear.  In  favoured  situations 
on  light  soils  a  sowing  may  be  made  on  a  warm 
border.  It  is,  however,  useless  to  attempt  this 
where  the  ground  is  heavy  and  holds  the  moisture  to 
any  considerable,  extent. 

Potatos  in  frames  will  now  be  pushing  forward, 


and  must  have  all  the  light  and  air  possible.  Where 
they  are  forward  enough  for  earthing,  have  the  soil 
previously  warmed,  and  choose  a  fine  day,  if 
possible,  for  the  work,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
house  or  pit  may  not  be  lowered  more  than  can  be 
avoided.  Prepare  other  sets  that  they  may  be  had 
in  readiness  for  planting  as  the  beds  are  ready. 

Cucumbers  that  were  sown  in  the  last  month  will 
now  be  ready  for  planting.  In  order  to  be  successful 
with  these  it  is  necessary  that  sufficient  heat  be 
at  command,  to  keep  up  the  requisite  temperature 
without  overheating  the  pipes.  Where  this  is  not 
to  be  had,  grow  the  plants  on  for  a  time  in  larger 
pots  before  planting  them  out ;  then  if  a  slight  hot¬ 
bed  can  be  made  to  give  them  a  start  they  will  grow 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  if  planted  out  when 
small  with  only  just  sufficient  heat  to  keep  the  plants 
alive. 

French  Beans  that  are  in  flower  must  be  care¬ 
fully  watched  this  weather,  or  damping  will  be  the 
result.  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  should  be  pushed  for¬ 
ward  in  a  temperature  about  55°.  When  a  greater 
heat  is  employed  the  produce  is  never  so  good  or  so 
tender.  For  this  reason  due  allowance  must  be 
made  for  them  to  have  time  to  grow,  otherwise  there 
are  sure  to  be  blanks.  Continue  to  put  in  Endive, 
Chicory,  and  such  like  for  blanching,  and  make 
small  sowings  of  Mustard  and  Cress  at  short  inter¬ 
vals,  according  to  the  demand.  Radishes  and  other 
small  salads  should  be  so  wn  on  hot-beds,  that  there 
be  no  blanks. — K.  G. 

-  — F» - 


Pits  and  Frames. 


The  period  of  stagnation  in  the  supply  department 
is  very  short,  for  there  are  numbers  of  things  with 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  early  start  in  order 
to  have  them  in  full  bloom  betimes. 

Propagating  Bedding  Plants. — In  most  estab¬ 
lishments  some  amount  of  spring  propagation  of 
beddmg  stuff  has  to  be  done,  for  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  work  up  the  stock  sufficiently  in  the 
autumn,  and  there  are  subsequent  deaths  to  reckon 
with,  and  these  are  sure  to  occur  to  some  extent  even 
in  favourable  winters  like  the  present.  Zonal  Pel¬ 
argoniums  may  have  their  tops  taken  off  at  once  and 
put  in  as  cuttings.  Shallow  boxes  are  the  most 
economical  of  room,  for  the  cuttings  can  be  put  in 
quite  thickly  as  they  will  be  transferred  to  pots  as 
soon  as  they  have  rooted.  The  beheaded,  autumn 
struck  cuttings  should  be  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  and 
thus  it  will  be  advisable  to  shift  them  to  alight,  airy 
pit,  where  they  will  obtain  the  stimulus  required  to 
enable  them  to  break,  but  will  not  be  coddled  enough 
to  make  them  drawn  and  spindly.  The  stock  plants 
of  Alternautheras,  Irisines,  Coleuses,  Heliotropes 
and  Verbenas  may  all  be  introduced  into  heat.  The 
best  place  for  them  is  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  have  begun  to  move  a  bit  take  off 
the  tops  and  put  them  in  for  cuttings,  and  insert 
succeeding  batches  as  fast  as  they  can  be  obtained. 
Propagation  by  cuttings  is  still  the  favourite  method 
for  Lobelias  in  not  a  few  establishments,  where  a  great 
deal  of  importance  is  attached  to  special  strains. 
Lobelias,  however,  come  true  enough  and  freely 
enough  fromseed,  sown  at  the  end  of  February  and  the 
beginning  of  March.  There  will  probably  be  a  few 
rogues  even  from  the  most  carefully  selected  seed, 
but  for  general  practical  purposes  seed  raising  is 
economical,  inasmuch  as  it  does  away  with  the 
keeping  of  a  stock  through  the  winter,  and  Lobelias 
are  not  infrequently  very  curious  things  to  winter 
well,  as  they  are  so  very  liable  to  damp  off. 

Achimenes. — An  early  batch  of  these  handsome 
Gesneraceous  plants  should  be  started  without  delay. 
Knock  the  old  plants  out  of  their  pots,  and  pick  out 
the  tubercles  from  the  soil,  which  being  dry  will 
fall  easily  to  pieces.  Make  up  a  number  of  42 
and  48  pots,  draining  them  well,  and  filling 
them  three-fourths  full  of  soil.  The  latter  may 
consist  of  one-third  loam,  one-third  peat,  and  one- 
third  leaf  soil,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  sand,  for 
Achimenes  love  a  light  and  rich  soil.  Cover  the 
tubercles  with  about  an  inch  of  soil,  make  it  fairly 
firm  with  the  fingers,  and  transfer  the  pots  to  a  shelf 
in  a  warm  house.  Water  carefully;  be  sure  not  to 
give  too  much  or  the  soil  will  become  sour  and  the 
plants  will  be  poor  and  stunted. 

Cyclamen. — Make  another  sowing  of  seed  to 
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afford  a  successional  batch  of  plants  to  those  raised 
from  the  autumn  sowing.  The  soil  may  consist  of 
equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould  with  silver  sand. 
Pans  are  preferable  to  pots.  Drain  them  well,  make 
the  soil  fairly  firm,  sow  the  seed  thinly  and  cover  it 
with  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  soil. 
Cover  the  seed  pans  each  with  a  sheet  of  glass  and 
place  them  in  a  light  pit  with  a  temperature  of  about 
60  Fahr.  Attend  closely  to  the  autumn  raised 
seedlings,  now  in  thumb  pots,  andsee  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  lack  water ;  also  that  the  air  of  the  house 
does  not  become  harsh  and  arid. 

Dahlias. — Where  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
stock  of  new  varieties,  or  such  as  are  in  particular 
request,  old  roots  should  be  placed  in  heat  forthwith . 
If  there  are  only  a  few  roots  they  may  be  placed  in 
boxes,  and  covered  with  light  soil.  If  there  are  a 
good  many  of  them  it  will  be  the  most  expeditious 
plan  to  lay  the  plants  closely  together  on  the  stage, 
and  to  cover  them  with  soil  there.  An  occasional 
sprinkle  with  the  syringe  will  keep  them  going  for  a 
while. 

Fuchsias. — Young  Fuchsias  never  come  in  amiss, 
even  when  there  is  plenty  of  old  plants.  Flowering 
later  in  the  season  than  the  latter,  they  keep  up  the 
succession,  and  for  decorative  purposes  they  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful.  One  or  two  plants  of  each  sort 
should  be  picked  out  from  their  winter  quarters, 
pruned  slightly  by  cutting  off  the  tips  of  the  shoots, 
and  the  plants  placed  in  the  forcing  pit.  A  few 
heavy  waterings  will  reduce  the  soil  to  something 
like  moisture,  but  there  should  be  no  hurry  to  do 
this,  as  it  is  too  sudden  a  transition  from  very  dry 
to  very  wet.  It  is  far  better  to  moisten  the  ball 
gradually,  and  to  keep  the  syringe  briskly  at  work 
amongst  the  wood.  The  buds  will  soon  break  under 
such  treatment,  and  cuttings  in  plenty  will  be  forth¬ 
coming.  Take  these  off  with  a  heel,  insert  them  in 
very  sandy  soil,  and  place  them  in  the  propagating 
frame.  They  will  be  rooted  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
with  a  long  season  of  growth  in  front  of  them  will 
make  good  plants  by  the  middle  of  the  summer.-— 
A.  S.  G. 

- -i— - 

(Meanings  ftmn  fl|e  Dmrlfr 
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The  Mycetozoa,  and  some  Questions  which 
they  Suggest. — Sir  Edward  Fry  and  Miss  Agnes 
Fry  contribute  to  the  January  issue  of  Knowledge  an 
article  on  some  living  things  which  nobody,  as  yet, 
can  with  certainty  classify  as  either  plants  or  animals. 
Some  intimates  of  these  strange  "  beings  "  try  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  by  inventing  pet  names,  and  call 
them  "myxos,”  or  •'  myxies,”  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  incline  to  adopt  the  latter  word.  It  is  short, 
and  it  rhymes  with  "  pixies.” 

In  the  series  of  changes  through  which  these 
organisms  pass  we  get  ••  an  inkling  of  the  difficulty 
which  naturalists  have  felt  in  assigning  myxies 
either  to  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  their 
locomotion  and  rapacious  youth  seem  to  shut  them 
out  from  the  plams  ;  their  stationary  condition  and 
their  production  of  sporangia  from  the  animal  world. 
A  very  curious  fact  which  distinguishes  these  living 
things  broadly  from  ail  other  known  organisms  is 
1  the  phenomenon  of  the  union  of  a  large  number  of 
individual  swarm  spores  into  a  new  and  larger 
individual  which  carries  forward  the  course  of  life  ” 
— a  sort  of  unlimited  company  for  the  reproduction 
of  life  forms. 

An  organism  which  commences  life  in  the  simple 
form  of  a  piece  of  protoplasm,  in  many  cases  pro¬ 
duces  cell  walls,  and  rests  in  these,  and  thus  builds 
a  home  for  itself  in  which  it  lives  and  labours.  "  But 
in  the  case  of  the  Myxomycetes  this  does  not  occur, 
or  occurs  ODly  very  exceptionally,  and  all  the  actions 
which  these  organisms  perform,  and  all  the  beauti¬ 
ful  forms  which  they  assume,  are  reached  without 
ever  forming  a  cell  wall  or  constituting  a  true  cell, 
except  in  the  spore  itself.  In  these  actions  and  in 
these  forms  we  see  the  capacities  of  simple  and 
naked  protoplasm  The  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
mechanism  seems  to  bring  to  the  mind  more  power¬ 
fully  the  inherent  powers  of  the  worker.” 

- — — 

Jamaica  Oranges  and  Bananas,  :n  fine  condition, 
reached  London  the  other  week. 
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Roman  Hyacinths  that  have  been  forced  into  bloom 
in  boxes  instead  of  pots,  io  the  usual  fashion  in 
piivate  gardens,  may  be  turned  to  good  account  for 
filling  ornamental  receptacles  of  various  kinds  in  the 
drawing  room.  If  ordinary  care  is  taken  of  the  roots 
the  plants  may  be  shifted  without  causing  them  any 
damage.  It  is  not  often  that  we  see  this  shifting 
attempted — probably  a  great  many  amateurs  are  not 
aware  that  Hyacinths  at  this  stage  may  be  trans¬ 
planted.  Cocoanut  fibre  should  be  used  instead  of 
soil,  and  it  need  not  be  thrown  away  after  it  has  been 
once  used,  for  it  will  serve  a  number  of  times,  as  long 
as  it  keeps  sweet,  in  fact. 

Green  Moss. — Many  ladies  are  very  fond  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  the  pot  plants  in  dwell¬ 
ing  rooms  with  green  moss.  This  undoubtedly 
improves  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  renew  the  me  ss  frequently,  otherwise  it  is 
apt  to  cause  a  faint  and  unpleasant  odour,  which, 
combined  with  the  strong  scents  of  Freesias, 
Hyacinths,  and  other  strong-smelling  flowers,  is  both 
sickly  and  unhealthy  in  a  living  room.  Strong 
perfumes  are  always  to  be  avoided,  for  whilst  on 
some  people  they  exercise  no  effect  at  all  they  will 
make  others  quite  ill  The  remedy  is,  of  course,  to 
keep  strong-smelling  flowers  out  of  the  living  room  ; 
but  this  advice  will  only  be  ignored  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  and  the  only  thing  that  remains  is  to 
see  that  the  rooms  are  well  ventilated. 

Ficus  elastica. — Of  foliage  plants  for  the  window 
this  is  a  great  favourite  ;  indeed,  judging  from  the 
numbers  seen,  it  is  even  in  greater  demand  than  the 
hardier  and  more  easily  grown  Aspidistra.  To  tell 
the  truth,  the  Indiarubber  plant  is  rather  an  intract¬ 
able  subject  during  the  dull  and  cold  months  of  the 
year,  and  very  many  people  find  that  while  they  can 
keep  their  plants  in  good  condition  during  the 
summer,  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  they  either  lose 
them  entirely  or  the  plants  became  very  sickly  during 
the  winter.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Ficus  likes  rather 
more  heat  than  it  gets  in  the  ordinary  dwelling-rcom 
window,  and,  moreover,  a  steadier  temperature.  In 
cold  weather  we  keep  big  fires  going,  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  becomes  dry  and  arid,  whilst  during  the  night¬ 
time  there  is  a  big  drop  in  the  temperature.  All  of 
this  is  very  trying  experience  to  other  plants  beside 
the  Ficus.  To  this  is  often  added  too  much  water, 
and  this  seems  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  plant. 
Occasionally  some  ill-advised  persons  attempt  to 
coax  their  plants  into  health  by  giving  them  manurial 
stimulant.  As  well  might  one  try  to  cure  a  dyspeptic 
by  feeding  him  or  her  on  mince  pies,  for  in  a 
weakened  condition  neither  plant  nor  person  is  able 
to  take  rich  food  If  any  plants  are  observed  to  be 
looking  sickly  diminish  the  supply  of  water  at  the 
root.  Do  not  give  them  any  water  until  they  are  in 
need  of  it,  and  then  give  enough  to  soak  the  balls 
right  through.  The  water  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  saucers.  About  once  a  week  sponge  the  leaves 
over  in  order  to  remove  any  dust  and  dirt  that  may 
be  present.  If  this  is  allowed  to  remain  it  chokes  up 
the  breathing  pores  and  prevents  the  leaves  from 
doing  their  work  properly. 

Pleione  Lagenaria.— The  Pleiones  or  Indian 
Crocuses,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  are  among 
the  most  handsome  and  easily  grown  of  winter¬ 
flowering  Orchids,  and  from  the  amateur's  point  cf 
view  P.  Lagenaria  is  the  best  of  all  the  members  of 
the  genus,  for  it  is  exceptionally  easy  to  grow  ;  it 
flowers  freely,  and  is  the  most  reasonable  in  price, 
although  the  flowers  are  large  and  beautifully 
marked.  Its  usual  time  of  flowering  is  in  late 
autumn  and  the  early  part  of  winter,  although  it  may 
be  hastened  or  retarded  to  some  extent.  Batches  of 
plants  may  be  so  treated  as  to  afford  a  succession  the 
one  to  the  other  and  thus  keep  up  a  display  of  bloom 
over  a  comparatively  lengthy  period. 

Indian  Crocuses  are  much  benefited  by  an  annual 
re-potting.  The  best  time  to  give  this  annual  shift 
is  just  after  flowering  has  ceased,  when  the  young 
growths  are  beginning  to  push  from  the  top  and  the 
young  roots  from  the  bottom.  If,  therefore,  the 
plants  have  not  been  given  their  shift,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  doing  it,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  risk  in 
disturbing  them  much  when  the  root  action  is 
vigorous  and  advanced. 

Turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  and  pans  in  which 


they  have  been  growing,  and  shake  them  out  of  the 
old  soil.  The  old  roots  are,  by  this  time,  dead  and 
of  no  further  use.  They  may,  therefore,  be  trimmed 
up ;  but  do  not  cut  too  close  to  the  base  of  the 
pseudobulb  for  fear  of  injuring  the  new  roots  that 
may  be  observed  to  be  just  showing  their  tips  at  the 
base  of  the  pseudobulbs.  Enough  must  be  left  of  the 
old  roots,  moreover,  to  hold  the  plant  in  position  in 
the  fresh  soil  until  the  young  roots  have  time  to  grow. 
The  old  pseudobulbs,  that  is,  those  formed  the  year 
before  last,  may  be  cut  away ;  indeed,  they  are 
usually  pretty  far  advanced  in  a  state  of  decay  by  this 
time,  so  that  nothing  is  sacrificed  in  getting  rid  of 
them  entirely. 

The  potting  compost  should  consist  of  equal  parts 
of  fibrous  peat  and  loam,  with  which  may  be  mixed 
about  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  of  chopped  Sphagnum 
moss.  Sharp  sand,  a  little  broken  crocks,  and  a  few 
pieces  of  charcoal  may  be  added,  and  the  whole 
mixed  up  well  together.  The  pots  or  pans  used  must 
be  quite  clean  and  well  drained.  Large  pans 
undoubtedly  form  very  fine  looking  objects  when  the 
plants  are  in  bloom,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  haDdy 
for  ordinary  purposes  as  small  pans  of  fair  depth. 
The  compost  must  be  packed  firmly  round  the  bases 
of  the  pseudobulbs,  and  when  potting  is  completed 
the  surface  of  the  compost  should  rise  above  the  rim 
of  the  pot  towards  the  centre.  Finish  off  by  pricking 
in  a  few  pieces  of  the  tips  of  the  live  moss. 

The  crucial  point  in  the  life  of  the  plants  is  the  few 
weeks  immediately  succeeding  potting.  Very  little 
water  must  be  given  until  both  root  action  and  top 
growth  are  vigorous.  In  most  cases  the  want  of 
success  with  Pleiones  may  be  attributed  to  bad 
handling  during  the  season.  Once  let  the  compcst 
get  sour,  as  it  very  soon  will  do  if  overwatered,  good¬ 
bye  to  the  plants  and  their  chances  of  doing  any 
good.  Another  fruitful  cause  of  failure  is  coddling. 
A  high  temperature  is  not  required,  for  the  plants 
are  naturally  found  at  high  altitudes  where  they  are 
occasionally  subject  to  the  action  of  frosts.  At  the 
time  of  starting  into  growth  a  warm  greenhouse  is 
quite  hot  enough  for  them,  and  afterwards  they  may 
be  grown  and  flowered  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
amongst  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  the  subjects 
usually  to  be  found  in  such  a  house.  They  should 
be  given  a  position  near  the  glass,  such  as  that  on  a 
shelf  or  raised  stage.  Failing  these,  they  do  very 
well  if  suspended  from  the  roof,  the  only  need  for 
special  care  in  that  case  being  to  see  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  lack  water  during  the  growing  period. 

Rooted  Chrysanthemum  Cuttings.— As  soon  as 
the  cuttings  have  rooted  they  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  propagating  frame  and  stood  upon  a  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse.  It  may  easily  be  seen  when  they  are 
rooted  by  inverting  the  pot  and  giving  it  a  gentle  tap 
on  the  side  of  the  stage,  thus  causing  the  ball  to  slip 
gently  out  into  the  band.  If  this  is  done  cautiously 
the  ball  of  soil  may  be  returned  to  the  pot  unbroken, 
and  the  young  plant  will  be  none  the  worse.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  the  cuttings  out  of  the  propagating 
frame  at  an  early  date,  for  coddling  in  the  first  stages 
is  a  very  bad  way  in  which  to  commence  the  year. 
Moreover,  by  taking  out  the  rooted  cuttings  from 
amongst  the  unrooted,  the  latter  can  be  kept  close 
and  the  production  of  roots  expedited. 

Watering  Mushroom  Beds. — Although  Mushroom 
beds  do  not,  as  a  rule,  require  much  water,  there  are 
occasions  when  a  little  is  wanted.  This  is  always 
the  case  in  houses  that  are  healed  with  hot-water 
pipes,  and  especially  beds  that  are  close  to  the  pipes. 
Let  the  water  be  about  6o°Fahr.  in  temperature,  and 
employ  a  fine  rose  can  so  that  there  may  be  no  wash¬ 
ing  up  of  grit  upon  any  Mushrooms  that  may  be 
present.  Where  clusters  of  “  buttons  ”  are  observed 
to  be  coming  through  the  soil  do  not  water  them 
overhead  but  go  all  round  them. 

Damp  in  Cold  Frames. — With  so  much  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  damp  has  been  very  busy  of  late 
in  unheated  frames.  Leaves  with  naturally  thin  and 
soft  tissues  are  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  such  are 
sure  to  come  off  badly  during  the  winter  months.  An 
effort  must  be  made,  however,  to  minimise  the  evil 
as  far  as  possible  by  ventilating  freely,  and  thus 
allowing  a  constant  current  of  air  to  pass  through  the 
frames,  by  being  exceedingly  careful  in  the  use  of  the 
watering  pot,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
preserving  strict  cleanliness.  All  affected  haves 
should  be  picked  off  and  removed,  whilst  now  and 
again  the  plants  should  be  taken  out,  and  the  ash 
bottom  raked  over  with  an  iron  rake.  Keep  all  moss 
cleaned  off  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots. — Rex. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answets 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Daphne  Mezerenm  as  a  Pot  Plant.—  Rob. :  The 
culture  in  pots  of  this  charming,  early-flowering 
Daphne  offers  no  difficulties.  All  that  is  wanted  is 
to  shelter  it  from  the  cold,  and  it  will  swell  its  buds 
and  expand  its  flowers  without  the  stimulus  of  fire- 
heat,  so  that  you  can  have  it  in  bloom  by  the  middle 
of  January.  If  you  put  the  plant  in  heat  you  would 
probably  find  that  it  would  drop  all  its  bloom  buds. 

Cedrus  Deodara  and  C.  atlantica  —  Geo.  M.\ 
Neither  of  these  two  Cedars  like  the  smoke  of  the 
town  and  the  city,  and  are  only  to  be  seen  at  their 
best  in  the  pure,  free  air  of  the  country.  Both  may 
be  seen  growing  in  the  suburbs  of  our  large  towns, 
however,  and  they  do  fairly  well.  The  smoke- 
resisting  qualities  of  the  two  species  are  about 
equal. 


Mulching  Strawberries.  —  Anderson:  Generally 
speaking  it  is  never  wrong  to  mulch  Strawberries,  for 
the  plants  are  heavy  feeders, and  take  a  great  deal  out  of 
the  soil.  In  your  case,  however,  the  mulching  may  be 
unnecessary,  and  if  you  have  any  trouble  in  obtain¬ 
ing  suitable  material  it  will  not  matter  if  it  is  not 
done,  especially  if  the  plants  have  not  yet  got  a  good 
hold  of  the  ground.  We  are  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  soil  is  good,  and  that  the  bed  was  made 
properly.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  inclined  to  be  poor 
we  should  certainly  advise  you  to  mulch  at  once, 
but  use  only  short  stable  litter.  If  the  plants  are 
weak  you  may  wait  for  another  three  weeks,  and 
then  give  a  good  heavy  mulching.  You  would  then 
be  able  to  employ  fairly  long  litter.  This  wouldf  be. 
come  washed  by  subsequent  rains,  and  would  form  a 
clean  bed  for  the  fruit  to  lie  upon. 

Davallia  canarienpis.— 0.  :  The  Hare's  Foot  Fern 
is  so  called  from  a  fanciful  resemblance  that  the 
rhizomes  of  the  Fern  have  to  the  foot  of  a  ha’re. 
The  plant  will  do  well  in  a  cool  house,  although  it 
will  grow  very  freely  in  heat.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  although  the  fronds  are  produced  with 
greater  rapidity,  and  grow  quicker  than  those  of 
plants  in  a  cool  house,  they  are  not  so  stout  in 
texture,  nor  such  a  dark  green  in  colour. 


Aspidistra  Losing  its  Yariegation. — Y. :  The 
phenomenon  you  mention  of  the  variegated  plant 
producing  entirely  green  leaves  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  one,  and  it  may  be  observed  in  the 
case  of  other  subjects  besides  Aspidistras.  When 
we  remember  that  variegation  is  a  form  of  disease 
that  to  a  certain  extent  handicaps  the  plant  in  its 
struggle  for  life,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  stronger  a 
plant  becomes  the  more  is  it  inclined  to  throw  off 
the  obstructing  variegation,  and  to  revert  to  the 
normal  green.  This  is  probably  what  has  happened 
in  the  case  of  your  Aspidistra. 

Maidenhair  Fern  Fronds. — L.  N.  complains  of 
the  quickness  with  which  the  fronds  ot  Maidenhair 
Fern  fade  and  wither  after  being  cut,  and  asks  if 
there  is  any  way  to  prevent  this. 

The  most  effectual  plan  is  to  cut  the  Fern  a  few 
hours  before  it  is  wanted  for  use,  and  to  throw  the 
fronds  into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  so  that  they  may 
be  wetted  all  over.  The  fronds  will  last  twice  as 
long  after  this  as  they  do  when  taken  directly  from 
the  plant,  and  made  up  in  the  bouquets,  sprays,  or 
whatever  else  is  required  of  them. 


Gumming  in  Apricots.— C.  C.  A. :  It  is  often  very 
difficult  to  assign  a  specific  reason  why  a  certain  tree 
should  "  gum.”  In  your  case  the  fact  that  you 
planted  the  tree  in  a  border  in  loose,  rich  soil  caused 
the  tree  to  make  a  lot  of  gross  growth.  Some  of 
these  growths,  having  been  injured  in  some  way, 
gumming  followed,  for  gross,  sappy  shoots  are 
especially  liable  to  the  disease.  The  best  remedy 
will  be  to  lift  the  roots  of  the  tree  carefully,  and 
work  in  some  old  mortar  or  lime  rubble  among  the 
soil,  or  better  still,  remove  the  old  soil,  and  re-place 
it  by  some  more,  to  which  rubble  and  wood  ashes 
have  been  placed.  Make  the  soil  quite  firm  about 
the  roots.  You  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  this, 
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for  the  season  is  far  advanced,  and  if  the  mild 
weather  continues  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  trees 
are  in  flower. 

Late  Grape. — M. :  All  late  Grapes  are  more  or 
less  thick  skinned,  but  you  will  find  Alicante  the  best 
of  all  the  black  varieties.  Lady  Downes’  is  of  good 
flavour,  but  is  very  thick  skinned, and  very  "  seedy"  ; 
moreover,  it  Is  a  bad  setter,  and  the  bunches  are 
usually  rather  ragged  in  appearance.  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  will  not  keep  very  late  in  the  autumn. 


A  FINE  GROUP  AT  BALL’S  BRIDGE, 
DUBLIN. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Chrysanthemum  show  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  in  the 
great  hall  at  Ball's  Bridge,  Dublin,  on  November 
gth  and  ioth  last,  a  magnificent  and  unique  group 
was  put  up  by  Mr.  Robert  Jameson,  The  Nurseries, 
Park  Avenue,  Sandymount.  Mr.  Jameson  has  also 
a  city  branch  at  Nassau  Street,  Dublin. 

The  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was 


the  group,  and  included  such  things  as  Kentia  bel- 
moreana,  K.  fosteriana,  Phoenix  rupicola,  Latania 
borbonica,  and  some  graceful  plants  of  Cocos  wed- 
deliana,  there  being  a  grand  specimen  of  it  in  the 
centre. 

Fine  foliaged  plants  were  supplied  by  such 
Crotons  as  Reidii,  Queen  Victoria,  Golden  Queen 
Victoria,  Flamingo,  Hendersonii,  and  other  well- 
coloured  varieties,  which  can  hardly  be  omitted 
from  a  mixed  group  of  this  nature.  Eulalia  japonica 
variegata  also  supplied  colour  and  served 


A  Group  at  Ball's  Bridge,  Dublin. 


Young  Mint, — A.:  Lift  a  few  of  the  clumps  of 
Spear  Mint  from  the  plantation,  lay  them  in  shallow 
boxes,  cover  them  lightly  with  soil  (any  light  soil 
will  do),  and  place  them  in  heat.  A  temperature  of 
from  550  to  6o°  by  night  will  soon  bring  out  the  young 
growths,  and  you  will  have  all  the  green  Mint  you 
want.  Sprinkle  the  roots  frequently  with  tepid 
water,  for  as  soon  as  the  roots  get  to  work  they  will 
want  a  lot  of  water.  Give  all  the  light  possible,  for 
light  is  as  great  a  stimulus  as  heat. 


40  ft.  long,  30  ft.  high,  and  15  ft.  to  16  ft.  in  width, 
from  front  to  rear.  The  accompanying  illustration 
does  not  show  the  ends  of  the  group,  but  the  front 
edging  will  show  that  it  was  somewhat  rounded ; 
while  the  two  tall  specimens  of  Cocos  flexuosa  at  the 
back,  standing  30  ft.  high,  and  towering  above  the 
rails  of  the  gallery,  and  almost  touching  the  roof  of 
the  building,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  group,  and  its  stately,  towering  character.  Other 
Palms  were  used,  particularly  towards  the  back  of 


the  massiveness  of  broad-leaved  subjects.  Dracaena 
stricta,  D.  Lord  Wolseley,  D.  terminalis,  and  others, 
belong  to  the  same  category  of  fine  foliaged  subjects. 
The  front  was  finished  off  with  neat  and  well-grown 
plants  of  Pteris,  Adiantum,  Asplenium,  and  other 
decorative  Ferns. 

In  the  way  of  flowers  the  group  was  brightened 
with  Chrysanthemums  and  Orchids,  many  of  which 
are  visible  in  the  illustration.  Amongst  the  last- 
named  were  well-flowered  pieces  of  Oncidium  vari- 
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cosum,  O.  crispum,  O.  tigrinum,  Cattleya  labiata, 
C.  Harrisoniae,  Vanda  caerulea,  Laelia  Perrinii,  L. 
autumnalis  superba,  Odontoglosaum  grande,  and 
other  autumn  flowering  Orchids.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Jameson  on  malting  such  a  fine  display. 

■ - - 

PERMANENT  BEDS  OF  COLOURED 
FOLIAGE  PLANTS. 

Some  may  be  ready  to  ask  how  can  this  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  answer  I  give  is  very  ready,  provided 
the  proper  things  are  selected  for  it.  I  know  where 
this  is  most  admirably  carried  out,  and  submit  that 
there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  it  might  most 
advantageously  be  followed.  Possibly  the  best 
arrangement  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  is  a  large  bed 
with  an  edging  of  golden  variegated  Yew,  kept  neatly 
clipped,  about  12  in.  high  and  6  in.  in  breadth,  with  a 
ground-work  in  the  centre  of  Prunus  Pissardii,  kept 
cut  back  and  interspersed  with  plants  of  Negundo 
aceroides  variegata,  riding  well  above  them. 

Many  modifications  will  readily  occur  to  minds 
conversant  with  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are 
available  for  the  purpose,  such  as  Hollies,  Euony- 
mus,  Purple  Beech  and  Hazel,  Golden  Elder, 
Golden  Catalpa,  &c.  The  introduction  of  a  few  beds 
of  this  kind  might  lessen  the  requirements  for 
ordinary  bedding  plants,  and  impart  a  new  feature 
where  introduced.  Of  necessity  the  first  outlay  will 
be  relatively  high,  but  after  that  is  over  there  will 
for  some  years  be  only  the  annual  tidying  up  and 
forking  over  the  beds,  with,  it  may  be,  an  occasional 
dead  tree  to  be  replaced.  One  other  advantage  is 
that  by  planting  these  and  similar  subjects  in  masses 
they  become  more  effective  than  when  scattered 
about  in  isolated  positions. 

Among  berried  plants  I  think  Crataegus  Pyra- 
cantha  Lelandi  would  make  a  good  subject  as  a 
groundwork,  with  plants  of  the  Negundo  aceroides 
variegata  standing  among  it.  Again,  the  golden 
Privet  would  make  another  most  excellent  ground¬ 
work,  with  either  Copper  Beech  or  Prunus  Pissardii 
riding  above  it ;  or,  again,  Liquidambar  styraciflua 
would,  late  in  the  autumn,  form  a  splendid  contrast. 
—  W.  B.  G. 

— — — — - 

BUCCLEUCH  NURSERIES,  HAWICK. 

At  whatever  period  of  the  growing  season  one  pays 
a  visit  to  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick, 
hardy  and  florists’  flowers  of  some  kind  or  other 
are  in  season  and  at  certain  periods  they  are  in  great 
variety.  The  lower  portion  of  the  grounds  near 
the  Slitrig  is,  presumably,  deep,  rich,  and  always 
fairly  moist  owing  to  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
ancient  times  and  the  near  vicinity  of  the  modern 
stream  itself.  Away  up  the  hill  side,  however,  the 
stony  condition  of  the  soil  would  give  one,  fresh 
from  the  roasting  climate  of  the  South  in  September 
last,  the  idea  that  the  cultivation  of  hardy  and 
florists’  flowers  would  be  attended  with  great  diffi¬ 
culties,  in  the  more  upland  portions  at  least.  Some¬ 
thing  heavier  than  dew  seems  always  to  be  dropping 
from  the  clouds  that  float  over  the  surrounding  green 
mountains ;  yet  if  one  were  to  state  that  it  always 
rained  there,  many  of  the  natives  would  stoutly 
repudiate  such  a  suggestion.  The  plants  feel  it, 
however  and  respond  to  it  ia  a  way  that  would  make 
many  a  cultivator  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  country 
envy  the  disparity  in  the  distribution  of  atmospheric 
moisture  when  the  success  of  their  crops  and  flowers, 
and  their  own  reputation,  are  at  stake. 

Carnations. 

The  collection  of  border  Carnations  is  extensive  in 
quantity  and  variety.  The  bulk  of  them  were  still  in 
full  bloom  in  the  third  week  in  September  last, 
though  the  early  ones  were  supplying  flowers  only 
from  the  side  shoots.  James  P.  Robertson  is  a 
beautiful  yellow  ground  with  rose  edge  ;  Waterwitch 
is  a  delicate  salmon-blush  and  very  charming,  as  it 
resembles  a  Camellia  while  opening ;  Winifred  is 
deep  apricot ;  and  Mrs.  John  Fraser  is  of  a  soft  and 
distinct  shade  of  salmon  that  is  very  pleasing. 
It  is  a  seedling  from  Germania  and  inclined  to  be  a 
tree  variety.  John  Forbes  is  a  handsome  yellow 
ground  with  a  broad  rose  edge.  Mrs.  Robert  Syden¬ 
ham  is  regarded  as  the  best  yellow  ground  having  a 
hroad  rose  edge,  and  most  people  would  agree  with 
that  opinion.  The  large  flowers  of  Mrs.  A.  Tate 
have  a  heavy  red  edge.  Handsome  flowers  also  are 
Ladas,  pale  yellow,  with  a  heavy  scarlet  edge  ;  Mrs. 
Chaplin,  yellow,  flaked  and  edged  crimson ;  Mrs. 
Street,  heliotrope,  with  scarlet  flake,  and  producing 


plenty  of  grass  ;  Curtius,  a  fancy  yellow  ground, 
mostly  covered  with  salmon-red  flakes  ;  and  Boiard, 
light  rose  edge  on  a  white  ground,  and  a  profuse 
bloomer.  The  buff  yellow  Adonis,  flaked  with  crim¬ 
son  is  very  striking.  The  huge  yellow  ground,  with 
a  broad  rose  edge,  and  named  Voltaire,  is  well  suited 
for  exhibition  purposes,  as  are  many  others  of  the 
named  varieties.  The  yellow  ground  of  Stambuloff 
is  almost  hidden  by  fiery  crimson  flakes,  while  the 
flowers  are  large  and  the  plant  a  good  grower. 
Primrose  League  is  yellow,  edged  and  splashed  with 
red.  A  pretty  and  distinct  mixture  is  seen  in  Pre¬ 
sident  Carnot,  which  is  yellow,  with  scarlet  and 
heliotrope  markings. 

Self  coloured  flowers  are  also  abundantly  repre¬ 
sented  as  becometh  a  representative  modern  collec¬ 
tion.  The  creamy  flowers  of  Mrs.  A.  Reid  (1898)  are 
freely  produced  on  stiff,  erect  stalks.  A  large,  deep 
rose,  and  very  handsome  variety  is  Mrs.  J.  Lunt. 
Ella  Brander  is  a  rosy-salmon  self  that  produces  an 
abundance  of  grass;  while  Lady  Buning  and  Yule 
Tide  are  scarlet.  The  latter  being  a  tree  variety  is 
perennially  in  flower,  either  outside  or  inside,  and  is 
an  acquisition  to  its  class.  Lochinch  is  a  slaty-blue 
self;  and  President  a  striking  heliotrope  self  with  a 
subtle  suffusion  of  scarlet.  The  beautiful  salmon- 
scarlet  Salamander  is  of  large  size,  and  the  plant 
produces  plenty  of  grass.  Queen  of  Bedders  is  well 
known  for  its  good  habit  and  rosy-scarlet  flowers, 
produced  in  great  abundance.  Nabob  is  a  pleasing 
apricot  self.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  is  a  large,  pure  white 
flower.  Dundas  Scarlet,  Duchess  of  Fife  (soft  pink) 
and  Fireball  (fiery  scarlet),  are  three  very  choice 
varieties  that  find  many  admirers. 

Lady  Sankey  is  a  yellow  ground  whose  heavy 
crimson  edge  gives  it  a  remarkably  rich  and  hand¬ 
some  effect.  Quite  of  another  type  is  Mrs.  Oliver, 
which  is  lightly  flaked  with  bright  crimson  on  a  pure 
white  ground.  A  strong  grower  is  Mr.  Nigel,  a 
yellow  ground  with  a  heavy  crimson  edge.  Pretty 
also  is  the  buff  Mrs.  Panmure  Gordon,  flaked  with 
rose.  Very  distinct  is  Mrs.  J.  M.  Troup,  a  yellow 
ground,  flaked  with  heliotrope  and  scarlet.  Striking 
also  is  Mrs.  Upjohn,  a  buff  flower,  pleasingly  flaked 
with  crimson.  Mrs.  Forbes  is  a  light  rose-edged 
variety,  very  floriferous,  and  having  long  stalks  which 
make  it  suitable  for  cut  flower  purposes.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Townley  has  a  broad  crimson  edge  and  is  also 
streaked  on  the  white  ground.  Edelweiss  is  a  huge 
white  flower  with  a  faint  purple  edge.  Delicately 
pretty  is  Countess  of  Jersey,  a  yellow  ground,  with  a 
broad,  soft  rose  edge.  Brocklin  is  a  huge  flower  with 
a  broad  crimson  edge,  contrasting  with  the  former, 
as  well  as  with  Cameleon,  a  yellow  ground,  having  a 
rosy-scarlet  edge.  Another  choice  yellow  ground  is 
Climax,  with  a  heavy  scarlet  edge. 

Pot  plants  of  Carnations,  including  Yule  Tide, 
Dundas  Scarlet,  and  Mme.  Arthur  Warocque,  occu¬ 
pied  some  of  the  houses  and  frames.  Seedlings 
from  the  last  were  plentiful,  including  some  pleasing 
shades  of  colour.  A  cream-flowered  seedling  from 
Yule  Tide  was  good  in  its  way.  The  atove  are  only 
a  few  of  this  exhaustive  collection,  in  which  every 
shade  of  colour  belonging  to  this  class  of  flower  is 
well  represented. 

Pentstemons. 

These  may  well  be  regarded  as  another  of  the 
specialities  grown  at  Hawick ;  for  seedlings  and 
named  varieties  are  always  in  strong  force  and  thrive 
admirably  ia  this  nursery,  rendering  the  place  con¬ 
spicuous  from  various  points  of  vantage  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Coquetterie  is  a  wide-belled  rose  flower, 
with  a  broad  carmine  band  across  the  throat.  The 
crimson  tube  and  white  throat  of  Andrew  Labon 
make  a  handsome  contrast.  The  crimson  and  white- 
throated  flowers  of  General  Gallieni  are  also  bold 
and  telling.  Peter  Readman  may  be  described  as  a 
Picotee  edged  PeutstemOD,  for  the  white  flowers  are 
edged  with  rose.  Alfred  Raimbaud,  purple,  with  a 
white  throat  is  one  of  the  very  best.  Boieldieu  is 
clear  scarlet  with  a  grand  white  throat.  A  crimson 
band  runs  across  the  white  throat  of  the  rosy-scarlet 
Valmy.  Mme.  Heine  is  a  beautiful  rose  variety  with 
a  pure  white  throat.  John  Fraser  is  a  shapely,  wide, 
scarlet  flower,  lined  with  crimson  in  the  throat.  The 
scarlet  flowers  of  Jules  Sandeau  are  pencilled  with 
purple  in  the  throat.  Those  of  Herbert  Spenser  are 
rosy-scarlet  with  a  maroon  band  in  the  throat ; 
Froelich  ispurple  crimson  with  aheavy  maroon  band. 
Geo.  Groves  is  a  light  variety,  being  white  with  a 
purple  margin  outside  and  inside.  Very  chaste  also 
is  James  Robertson,  white,  tinted  with  rose.  Owen 


Thomas  is  a  good  bedder,  producing  bright  fiery- 
scarlet  flowers  on  upright  stems.  The  clear  violet 
Scapin  has  a  purple  blotch  in  the  throat.  Jean  Mace 
is  brighter  though  not  so  dark  as  Owen  Thomas. 
President  Carnot  is  crimson-purple,  with  a  white 
throat,  making  a  bold  and  telling  flower.  Though 
sometimes  tinted  with  pink  the  flowers  of  Mont 
Blanc  are  the  whitest  of  all  the  varieties.  Those  of 
Paul  Verlein  are  rosy-scarlet,  with  a  fiery  crimson 
band  in  the  throat.  Port  Royal  produces  grand 
spikes  of  huge,  rosy-violet  flowers,  consisting  of  six 
to  eight  segments.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  is  a  rich 
rose  variety,  a  seedling  to  be  sent  out  this  year. 

No  staking  is  given  to  any  of  the  Pentstemons, 
which  support  themselves,  notwithstanding  their 
vigorous  growth.  Some  of  them  produce  branching, 
pyramidal  spikes.  The  seed  was  sown  about  the 
beginning  of  February  last,  and  by  September  they 
were  2J  ft.  high.  About  fifty  of  the  best  of  a  large 
plantation  are  selected  every  year,  and  grown  on  a 
second  time  by  way  of  trial  before  the  cream  of  them 
are  given  names.  Very  promising  was  a  rich  rosy- 
scarlet,  and  white-throated  seedling.  A  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  named  varieties  grown  in  pots  was  exhibited 
at  the  Newcastle  summer  show  last  year,  and  created 
quite  a  sensation  amongst  lovers  of  this  class  of 
flowers.  The  stems  ranged  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in 
height,  the  variety  Froelich  having  a  flower  spike 
alone  measuring  2  ft.  9  in.  long. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

THE  AMARYLLIS  (HIPPEASTRUM). 

Perhaps  the  above  most  useful  and  most  brilliant  of 
winter-flowering  bulbous  plants  is  not  flowered  in 
private  gardens  at  Christmas  as  much  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  for  at  that  time  of  the  season  the  numerous 
varieties  of  it  are  most  welcome  for  grouping  on 
staircases  or  in  the  conservatory  with  Arum 
Lilies  (Richardia  africana),  or  be  more  welcome  still 
with  a  few  R.  elliottiana. 

My  reason  for  penning  this  note  is  to  give  our 
mode  of  treatment,  which  is  very  simple.  We  first 
purchased  about  one  dozen  good  varieties  of  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  began  to  hybridise  them. 
From  the  most  distinct  forms  seedlings  are  raised 
easily,  and  we  raise  a  few  every  year.  Sometimes 
we  get  a  new  variety  to  give  new  blood.  We  cast 
away  all  that  are  not  up  to  the  shape  and  colour. 
We  limit  our  stock  to  about  three  or  four  hundred. 
The  seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  pans  of  light, 
sandy  soil,  no  peat  being  used.  We  place  the  pans 
on  a  slight  hot-bed  in  a  frame  near  the  glass.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  have  made  leaves  4  in.  long  they  are 
potted  into  thumbs  ;  in  a  few  weeks  they  are  ready 
for  large  6o’s.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots 
they  are  put  into  32’s.  They  remain  in  these  until 
they  flower,  which  is  from  two  to  three  years  from 
the  time  the  seed  is  sown.  We  keep  them  quietly 
growing,  always  in  a  frame  facing  south.  We  never 
plunge  the  pots,  as  the  roots  get  out  into  the  plung¬ 
ing  material. 

We  use  no  house  at  all  for  growing  our  Amaryllis. 
As  soon  as  they  have  flowered  they  are  taken  to  the 
frame,  which,  has  no  bottom  heat,  but  a  hard,  coal 
ash  bottom.  The  frame  is  6  ft.  wide,  with  a  3-in. 
hot-water  pipe  back  and  front,  where  they  make 
their  growth.  They  require  a  slight  shade  until  the 
foliage  begins  to  ripen.  By  the  middle  of  July 
our  earliest  bulbs  are  put  together  in  the  coldest  end 
of  the  frame,  and  have  all  the  sun  and  air  possible. 
The  lights  are  removed  on  all  dry,  warm  nights  dur¬ 
ing  August  and  September.  The  lights  are  taken  off 
altogether  as  soon  as  the  foliage  is  all  off,  and  should 
the  frame  be  required  we  remove  the  bulbs  to  a 
Peach  house,  and  stand  them  on  the  border.  They 
require  very  little  water,  but  we  never  allow  the 
bulbs  to  dry  up,  so  we  never  lose  the  roots. 

By  November  and  December  the  spikes  begin  to 
show;  we  then  remove  them  to  heat  again,  which 
gives  us  our  Amaryllis  blooms  for  Christmas  and 
onwards.  Should  we  require  them  faster  than  they 
show  the  spikes  in  the  cold  house  or  frame  we  pick 
out  the  largest  and  ripest  bulbs,  and  put  them  in  a 
temperature  of  about  6o°  of  heat.  I  do  not  believe 
in  drying  them  off  or  shaking  them  out,  unless  the 
soil  become  sour,  and  the  roots  die  off  altogether. 
If  any  require  more  pot  room  or  burst  their  pots 
they  are  repotted  before  being  started  into  growth. 
Some  of  our  bulbs  have  been  in  the  same  soil  for  six 
or  seven  years,  and  are  good  now.  But  we  do  not 
use  hot  manures,  only  liquid  made  from  cow  or 
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horse  manure.  We  use  loam,  leaf  soil,  charcoal,  or 
bid  lime  mortar.  A  few  J  in.  bones,  if  clean,  will 
do  no  barm.— Fred.  J.  Thorne,  Snnningdale  Park. 

A  FERN  GARDEN. 

Shirenewton  Hall,  near  Chepstow,  in  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  is  the  beautifully  situated  house  and  experi¬ 
mental  garden  of  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F  L  S  , 
etc.  Towards  this  Mecca  of  British  Fern  lovers  I 
became — during  one  of  the  sub-tropical  days  of  last 
September — a  willing  pilgrim.  Armed  with  ai  letter 
of  introduction,  I  set  out  from  the  vicinity  of  New¬ 
port,  in  the  same  county,  where  I  was  enjoying  a 
brief  holiday.  The  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
between  the  two  places  I  purposely  decided  to  cover 
on  foot,  and  so,  sliDging  my  vasculum  over  my 
shoulders,  I  started  off  in  the  best  of  humours,  and 
in  the  highest  of  expectations. 

It  was  a  glorious  morn,  one  of  those  exceptionally 
fine  days  for  which  September,  in  our  erratic  clime, 
is  often  noted.  Of  course  I  kept  a  sharp  look  out 
for  ferny  forms  by  the  wayside,  that  I  might  the 
better  appreciate  the  cultivated  ones  which  were  the 
object  of  my  quest.  As  Monmouthshire  is  a  famous 
Scolopendrium  county,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  several  distinct  forms,  in 
addition  to  Lastrea  Fllix-mas  of  plumose  preten¬ 
sions.  I  also  had  on  my  mind  the  fact  that  the  late 
Col.  Jones  had  found  no  less  than  twenty-nine  Cris- 
pums  in  this  district.  Such  a  record,  however,  is 
but  for  the  select  few,  and,  although  I  searched 
diligently  and  carefully,  I  could  only  exceed  my  own 
precious  achievements  by  unearthing — in  two  senses 
—  one  variety  of  wavy  or  scolloped  character. 

This  one,  however,  gave  me  fresh  hopes,  caused 
further  search,  and  somewhat  delayed  the  ramble, 
and  so  the  sun  had  attained  his  meridian  before  I 
presented  myself  at  the  gates  of  Shirenewton  Hall. 
Unfortunately  for  me,  the  squire  of  this  much- 
favoured  and  beautifully-situated  village  was  absent 
on  business  ;  but,  after  the  most  substantial  hospi¬ 
tality,  Mr.  Flugh  Lowe  was  kind  enough  to  give  me 
his  time  and  attention,  and  to  point  out  the 
numerous  interesting  plants  which  obtain  in  this 
unique  garden. 

The  old-fashioned  but  picturesque  hall  is  charm¬ 
ingly  seated  on  elevated  ground  about  6oo  ft.  above 
sea  level.  It  commands  extensive  prospects  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  Severn  Valley, 
and  has  for  its  horizon  the  Mendip  Hills  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Cotf>wold  Hills  on  the  other.  The 
celebrated  Wye,  in  all  its  glorious  windings,  is  in 
the  vicinity,  while  woods,  vales,  hills,  and  umbra¬ 
geous  lanes  attract  the  eye  and  leod  a  charm  beyond 
my  poor  descriptive  powers.  The  garden,  moreover, 
abounds  in  fine  trees,  and  slopes  away  in  park-like 
surroundings  Hence  one  gets  glimpses  of  Nature  of 
no  ordinary  type,  and  distant  views  across  the  river 
Severn.  An  ideal  home  in  all  verity,  and  one 
which  seems  perfectly  adapted  to  further  Mr.  Lowe’s 
scientific  work,  and  to  assist  him  in  his  numerous 
experiments. 

Some  of  the  fine  trees  about  the  mansion,  which 
are  well  worthy  of  notice,  are  Abies  webbiana,  a 
handsome  pyramidal  tree,  with  spreading  branches  ; 
Thuyopsis  dolobrata  variegata,  Cupressus  lawsoni- 
ana,  and  Pinus  Cembra,  the  Swiss  Stone  Pine,  a 
slow-growing  species,  with  silvery  leaves,  a  close 
habit,  and  withal  remarkably  symmetrical. 
Crataegus  Crus-galli,  the  Cockspur  Thorn  or 
’’  Crown  of  Thorns  ”  has  here  attained  a  notable 
size,  its  spines  or  spurs  being  unmistakably  long  and 
sharp ;  while  another  very  formidable  tree,  in  a 
group  of  others,  is  the  Hedgehog  Holly  (Ilex  Aqui- 
folium  ferox)  with  convex  leaves  and  spiny  surfaces. 
Passing  on  from  here  we  enter  a  shrubbery,  where 
Mr.  Lowe  points  out  a  number  of  hardy  Ferns, 
mostly  Lastreas,  Polystichums,  and  Atbyriums, 
which  have  more  or  less  reverted  to  their  ancestral 
condition.  They  were  good  varieties  when  planted 
some  years  ago,  and  serve  to  prove  a  moral — cul¬ 
tivation — if  they  do  not  compare  favourably  with 
their  kith  and  kin  in  another  part  of  this  interesting 
garden.  A  little  further  on  we  came  across  a  fine 
variegated  and  lacerated  Elder,  a  form  of  Sambucus 
nigra,  which  the  coachman,  J.  Pitman,  discovered 
in  a  wood  about  three  miles  from  here.  Other 
curiosities  also  obtain  in  this  garden,  which  are 
unique  in  some  respects,  and  of  a  decorative  cbarac- 
ter,  for  I  fancy  that  Mr.  Lowe’s  collection  of  rare 


and  interesting  plaDts  is  more  numerous  and  varied 
than  perhaps  any  other  collection  in  the  country,  the 
size  of  the  garden  being  taken  into  account.  Just 
by  the  lake  we  come  across  giant  specimens  of  Bam¬ 
boos,  Bulrushes,  Heracleums,  Japanese  Osmundas, 
and  other  things  too  numerous  to  detail,  more 
especially  as  I  want  to  come  now  to  the  primary 
object  of  my  quest,  viz.  : — 

The  Ferns. 

Mr.  Lowe’s  speciality  is  undoubtedly  British  Ferns. 
For  these  he  has  laboured  for  half  a  century,  and  on 
these  he  is  still  working  with  a  keen  eye  and  a  skilful 
hand.  There  are  some  subjects  which  never  seem  to 
lose  interest,  and  one  of  these  may,  I  think,  relate  to 
British  Ferns.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  among  the 
several  workers  in  Fern  philosophy  Mr.  Lowe  has 
taken  a  leading  part,  both  in  literary  and  practical 
matters.  At  any  rate,  there  is  such  a  vast  array  of 
material  here,  and  in  such  fine  form  and  quality,  as 
to  have  a  distinct  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  observer 
if  he  be  in  any  way  cognisant  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  species  and  varieties.  Although  Mr.  Lowe 
does  not  confine  himself  to  British  Ferns — as  will 
appear  by-and-bye — he  still  must  give  the  major 
share  of  his  attention  to  this  fascinating  subject,  for 
Ferns  abound  in  astonishingly  large  quantities,  and 
may,  in  fact  be  counted  in  their  thousands. 

At  first  sight  this  unique  and  large  collection — the 
tout  ensemble — takes  one’s  breath  away,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  Fern  garden,  as  a  whole,  is  a  perfect  paradise 
of  wondrous  forms.  Everything,  in  fact,  is  sub¬ 
servient  to  them,  even  the  fruit  trees  go  unpruned, 
that  Filices  may  court  the  shade.  Otherwise  their 
culture  is  of  the  simplest  character,  for  they  are 
nearly  all  planted  out,  and  planted  on  the  level 
ground.  No  rock  or  stone  between  the  plants; 
no  attempted  imita. ion  of  Nature’s  ways;  no  orna¬ 
mentation  whatever  in  kind  or  degree;  they  are 
just  simply  planted  like  Cabbages,  and  thrive  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  soil  and  the  climate,  no  doubt,  contributing 
largely  to  that  result.  Moreover,  a  large  proportion 
of  these  plants  can  hardly  be  considered  "  natural,” 
for  they  are  said  to  be  the  result  of  multiple  par¬ 
entage.  Certain  it  is  that  many  of  them,  by  virtue 
of  their  interest  and  beauty,  my  well  “  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  Nature,”  for  if  one  could  only  conceive 
our  great  complex  mother  as  a  separate  entity,  and 
endowed  with  vision,  then  one  could  further  believe 
that  the  consequent  reflection  would,  indeed,  cause 
grave  misgivings  in  her  mind  as  to  her  unaided 
ability  towards  such  perfection.  Ftotn  general  effects, 
however,  let  us  proceed  to  notice  some  particular 
traits  in  the  contours  of  these  remarkable  ferney 
forms. 

The  Atbyriums,  as  might  be  expected  after  such  a 
spell  of  dry  weather,  were  past  their  best,  although 
it  is  noticeable  how  long  many  of  the  varieties  per¬ 
sist  after  the  species  have  succumbed  for  the  year. 
The  plumose  forms  are,  perhaps,  the  representatives, 
as,  indeed,  they  are  the  most  beautiful,  of  this 
section,  although  for  curiosities  the  numerous  varie¬ 
ties  of  A.  F.-f.  Victoriae  and  their  crosses  must  take 
the  first  place.  A.  F.-f.  axminsterense,  an  original 
break-away  from  the  species,  is  still  a  fine  plumose 
form,  although  it  has  many  rivals,  and  has  passed 
through  many  stages,  and  culminated  in  A.  F.-f. 
plumosum  Drueryi,  probably  the  most  superb  of  all 
the  Lady  Ferns. 

A.  F.-f.  cristatum  and  its  beautiful  varieties  are  a 
best  in  themselves,  while  one  here  named 
"Emperor”  demonstrates  its  vigour  and  propor¬ 
tions.  The  cruciate  forms,  too,  are  not  without 
their  qualities,  Mr.  Lowe  having  raised  a  numerous 
horde.  ‘  Virginia”  is  a  narrow  frond^d  form  of 
this  class,  the  name,  perhaps,  being  given  on  account 
of  its  slender,  delicate,  feminine  beauty. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  Lady  Ferns  come  the 
more  robust-growing  Male  Ferns  (Lastreas),  which 
are  here  labelled  Nephrodiums,  after  the  manner  of 
Kew.  In  the  Lastreas — to  adopt  the  more  popular 
name- — we  have  another  large  family  of  British 
plants,  and  where  the  species  are  supplemented,  as 
here,  with  varieties  their  names  are  legion. 

L.  Filix-mas  is  the  most  common  and  the  coarsest 
of  our  Male  Ferns,  but  Mr.  Lowe  has  raised  one 
which  is  so  like  the  Lady  Fern  that  he  designates  it 
as  "  Athyrioides.”  L.  pseudo-mas  and  L.  propinqua 
(Wollaston)  are  intermediate  forms,  the  first-named 
being  sub-evergreen,  and  the  latter  quite  deciduous. 
The  "king  of  the  Male  Ferns”  is  a  crested  and 
robust  variety  of  L.  pseudo-mas,  and  one  of  the 
best  for  an  amateur  to  commence  with.  In  addition 


to  crestings  proper  of  various  kinds,  the  Male  Ferns 
are  noted  for  their  ramose  and  polydactylous  varia¬ 
tions.  One  very  fine  form  was  labelled  here  "  Mrs. 
Boyle,”  and  another  “  polydactyla  ”  (Will), although  I 
cannot  remember  now  their  peculiar  characteristics. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTICE  OF  BOOK. 


My  Garden  Diary  for  1899.  Publishers,  Sutton 
&  Sons,  Reading. 

Carnations,  Roses,  the  Pheasant's-eye  Narcissus 
and  Forget-me-not  adorn  the  covers  of  this  annual, 
which  runs  to  something  like  thirty-one  pages, neatly 
printed  and  containing  a  great  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  shape  of  reminders  as  to  what  might, 
could  and  should  be  done  during  each  month  of  the 
year.  Winter  is,  in  itself,  a  busy  season,  judging 
from  the  amount  of  work  which  the  gardener  in  all 
big  establishments  is  expected  to  do  in  the  way  of 
forcing  vegetables  of  last  year,  as  well  as  raising 
others  for  forthcoming  requirements.  Hardy  and 
half  hardy  flowers  also  require  to  be  forwarded,  in 
many  cases,  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  in 
order  to  get  the  best  development  and  harvest  of 
bloom,  of  which  the  respective  kinds  are  capable 
during  the  forthcoming  season.  Many  gardeners 
are  coming  to  recognise  these  facts,  in  the  case  of 
both  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  profit  by  putting 
their  knowledge  to  a  practical  test. 

The  various  kinds  of  flowers  and  vegetables  that 
may  be  sown  during  this  month  are  more  numerous 
than  at  first  thought  might  be  expected  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  several  outdoor  flowers,  the  value  of  an  early 
start  becomes  obvious  in  view  of  droughty  seasons 
like  the  past  and  several  previous  ones.  The  data 
and  other  matters  are  printed  on  the  left  hand  page 
of  the  Diary,  while  the  right  hand  side  is  devoted  to 
the  days  of  the  month  and  week,  the  rising  and  set¬ 
ting  of  the  sun  and  moon — facts  which  almanacks 
and  diaries  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  The  larger 
amount  of  space  on  the  right  hand  page  is,  however, 
left  blank  for  memoranda  to  be  inserted  by  those 
who  use  the  annual.  To  gardeners  and  particularly 
young  ones  a  record  of  their  daily  and  weekly  work 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  as  reference  to  the  pages 
a  twelvemonth  hence  will  show  at  a  glance  when 
certain  subjects  were  sown,  potted  off  or  harvested, 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  from  such  data  the  practical 
man  can  fix  the  proper  time  to  repeat  the  operation 
with  confidence  that  the  different  subjects  will  come 
into  use  or  bloom  when  required  by  the  family. 

At  the  end  of  the  Diary  six  whole  pages  of  closely 
printed  matter  are  devoted  to  a  chapter  on  "  Winter 
Gardening.”  The  sub  titles  of  this  chapter  are 
"  The  best  method  of  cropping  a  garden  to  ensure 
the  finest  vegetables  from  October  1st  to  March 
31st  ”  ;  and  "  How  to  keep  a  greenhouse  gay  from 
October  1st  to  March  31st.”  Prizes  were  offered 
’ast  year  in  connection  with  the  Reading  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Gardeners'  Mutual  Association,  for  papers  on 
"  Winter  Gardening,”  and  the  first  prize  essay  in 
each  of  the  above  two  divisions,  goes  to  make  up  this 
useful  chapter. 

- - - 

A  TROUBLESOME  WEED. 

Next  to  Couch  Grass,  Charlock,  Runches,  wild 
Mustard,  and  Yellows,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is 
probably  the  mest  troublesome  weed  with  which 
farmers  have  to  deal.  It  is  met  with  in  cultivated 
fields  all  over  Britain,  and  on  many  farms  its 
destruction  becomes  a  serious  item  of  expense  each 
year.  In  the  case  of  a  following  or  cleaning  crop 
the  hoe  may  be  called  into  requisition,  but  the 
difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  it  from  amongst  corn 
is  a  very  real  one.  The  farmer  adopts  one  of  three 
courses,  either  he  suffers  it  to  grow  unchecked,  or  he 
resorts  to  hand  weeding  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  get 
free  from  it,  or  he  tries  to  choke  it  out  by  forcing  out 
the  growth  of  the  corn  by  the  application  of  special 
manures. 

If  allowed  to  remain  the  weed  robs  the  soil  of 
much  of  the  plant  food  that  should  go  to  the  corn. 
Then  also  there  is  the  question  of  crowding.  These 
are  not  the  most  serious  points  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  because  the  Charlock,  by  reason  of  its  close 
relation  to  Turnips  and  Swedes,  is  liable  to  attack  by 
the  Finger  and  Toe  disease.  The  weed  is  more 
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wiry  than  the  cultivated  plants,  however,  and  the 
disease  seldom  kills  it.  In  addition  to  other  methods 
of  getting  rid  of  the  disease  as  loDg  a  period  as 
possible  is  allowed  between  two  crops  of  roots,  for  it 
js  found  that  Turnips  grown  on  the  five  course  shift 
are  not  so  liable  to  catch  the  disease  as  those  grown 
on  the  four-course  shift.  Where  Charlock  is  present 
this  object  is  defeated,  for  the  fungus  has  in  it  an 
ever  present  host  plant,  and  simply  waits  until  the 
Turnips  are  put  in  again  to  attack  them  with  in¬ 
creased  virulence  after  the  rest.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  expect  to  grow  two  healthy  crops  of 
Turnips  in  succession  from  the  same  field  as  to 
expect  to  get  a  healthy  crop  of  Turnips  from  a  field 
in  which  Charlock  has  been  allowed  to  flourish. 

While  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  desirable  to 
annihilate  the  Charlock,  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to 
-  effect  this  wished-for  consummation.  A  method  re¬ 
commended  by  Dr.  William  Somerville,  Professor  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Durham  College  of 
Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  worthy  of  attention. 
It  consists  of  a  solution  of  iron  or  copper  sulphate 
applied  by  means  of  a  spraying  machine  when  the 
Charlock  is  from  i  in.  to  2  in.  high.  At  this  stage 
the  solution  kills  them  completely,  although  it  may 
also  brown  the  corn  to  some  extent,  although  the 
latter  soon  recovers;  indeed,  it  is  stated  that  the 
corn  in  sprayed  areas  was  more  vigorous,  subse¬ 
quently,  than  in  others  that  had  not  been  so  treated. 

It  may  seem  curious  that  the  Charlock  is  destroyed 
while  the  corn  escapes  with  little  appreciable  injury, 
but  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  corn  has  a  smooth 
and  erect  leaf  on  which  the  liquid  cannot  rest,  whilst 
the  leaves  of  the  Charlock  are  broad  and  rough,  and 
are  inserted  on  the  stem  at  a  greater  angle,  so  as  to 
be  almost  horizontal.  All  rough-leaved  plants  are 
thus  blackened,  and  eventually  killed  by  the  solu¬ 
tion. 

The  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June  is  the 
best  time  of  the  year  to  spray,  for  then  the  weeds 
are  in  rough  leaf,  and  the  corn  is  not  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  shield  them.  The  crop  should  be  dry 
when  the  solution  is  applied,  and  spraying  should 
only  be  done  in  settled  weather  when  at  least  one 
fine  day  immediately  subsequent  to  the  operation 
may  be  counted  upon.  The  best  results  have  been 
obtained  by  a  7^  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  applied  at  the  rate  of  forty  gallons  to  the  acre. 
Copper  sulphate,  at  2  per  cent,  solution,  has  been 
used  in  Essex  with  success.  It  was  applied  at  the 
rate  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  gallons  per  acre.  In 
both  cases  the  cost  may  be  roughly  computed  to  be 
about  is.  per  acre,  but  this  is  the  first  cost  of  a 
spraying  machine,  which  costs  from  £20  to  £?o,  as 
well  as  the  labour  of  horse  and  man.  At  any  rate, 
the  new  method  is  very  much  cheaper  than  the  old 
expensive  one  of  hand-picking. 

With  a  view  to  bring  this  method  of  Charlock 
destruction  prominently  before  farmers,  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  of  the  Durham  College  of  Science, 
Newcastle  on-Tyne,  has  offered  to  undertake  the 
spraying  of  a  few  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  Durham,  and  Northumberland  during  May  and 
June,  on  payment  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  applica¬ 
tion. 


Gardening  Miscellany. 


TOXICOPHLAEA  SPECTABILIS. 

The  Wintersweet,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  one  of 
the  most  fragrant  winter-blooming  plants  that  we 
have.  The  white  flowers  are  produced  in  dense 
terminals  and  axillary  clusters  or  corymbs,  and 
appear  to  great  advantage  against  the  thick, 
leathery,  dark  green  leaves.  The  plant  is  to  be  seen 
at  its  best  when  trained  to  wires  or  a  trellis,  for 
although  its  habit  is  that  of  a  shrub  it  readily  adapts 
itself  to  this  form  of  training.  There  is  a  very  fine 
specimen  now  in  full  flower  on  the  western  side  of 
the  north  wing  of  the  Palm  House  at  Kew,  which  is 
flowering  more  freely  than  we  ever  remember  to  have 
seen  it  before.  Toxicophlaea,  as  the  name  suggests, 
possesses  poisonous  properties,  and  it  belongs  to  an 
order  (Apocynaceae)  including  many  poisonous 
plants,  and  anyone  handling  it  should  be  careful  not 
to  allow  the  juice  to  get  into  cuts  or  wounds  on  the 
hands  or  the  results  will  be  distinctly  unpleasant. 


CHINESE  PRIMULAS  AT  MAIDENHEAD. 

The  Floral  Nursery,  Maidenhead,  is  chiefly  famous 
as  the  birth-place  of  many  fine  Chrysanthemums, 
but  Mr.  R.  Owen  does  not  devote  his  attention 
exclusively  to  Chrysanthemums.  At  the  present 
time  he  has  a  large  batch  of  Chinese  Primulas  in 
48-size  pots  that  are  a  credit  to  the  establishment 
Not  only  are  the  plants  dwarf,  sturdy  and  freely 
flowered,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  praise  due  to 
the  excellence  of  the  strain,  which  includes  not  only 
a  considerable  amount  of  variety,  but  also  some  of 
the  highest  types  in  cultivation,  judging  from  a  box 
of  flowers  sent  us  this  week.  The  varieties  fall 
naturally  into  three  sections  ; — the  ordinary  single, 
the  giant  single  and  the  double  strains.  The  collec¬ 
tion  is  especially  rich  in  crimson  and  shades  of  scarlet, 
and  this  is  most  patent  in  the  section,  smaller  singles. 
The  blue  here  is  not  a  true  blue,  being  far  too  pale, 
but  it  is  a  charming  mauve  flower,  edged  with  silver. 
Rose,  deep  crimson,  vermillion-scarlet  and  salmon- 
rose,  are  other  hues  to  be  found  here.  All  the  flowers 
are  of  good  form,  flat  and  well  expanded.  The 
"giant"  strain  is  just  aselection  of  the  largest  forms, 
and  in  this  section  the  great  substance  of  the  flowers 
is  remarkable.  Blue,  deep  rose,  blush  and  white  are 
represented,  and  all  of  them  are  very  fine  and  showy 
flowers,  the  blush,  the  rose  and  the  blue  forms  hav¬ 
ing  an  appearance  of  doubleness  by  reason  of  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  segments  of  the  limb 
of  the  corolla  which  overlap  each  other  in  threefold 
array.  Amongst  the  doubles  are  other  charming 
things.  The  Queen  of  them  ail  is  a  double  white  of 
magnificent  size  and  great  purity,  The  rose,  mauve, 
salmon,  salmon-rose  and  blush  are  all  pretty  flowers. 

DISBUDDING  CAMELLIAS. 

Camellias  are  plants  that  require  great  attention 
bestowed  upon  them  when  the  buds  are  about  the 
size  of  small  nuts ;  and  require  disbudding  on  every 
shoot  that  has  too  many  upon  it.  Three  or  four, 
according  to  the  size  and  health  of  the  plant,  is  quite 
sufficient.  Should  more  be  left  they  otten  fall  when 
only  half  opened,  besides  weakening  the  tree.  Some 
varieties  may  not  produce  buds  as  freely  as  others, 
therefore  they  will  require  less  taken  off ;  but  when¬ 
ever  there  is  more  than  three  or  four  left  on  each 
shoot,  it  generally  results  to  this  falling  off  before 
they  reach  perfection.  We  have  a  tree  which  stands 
from  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  a  very  fine  tree,  and  perfect 
in  shape.  It  last  year  brought  to  perfection  between 
4,000  aod  5,000  blooms,  and  this  year  it  will  yield 
close  upon  5,000.  We  started  cutting  in  November, 
and  have  now  cut  1,500  off.  This  tree  was  gone  over 
several  times,  taking  buds  off  each  time  till  the  num¬ 
ber  was  reduced  to  what  we  thought  it  could  properly 
develop.  As  many  as  twenty  buds  were  counted  on 
some  of  the  strongest  shoots  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 
What  would  have  been  the  result  if  no  disbudding 
bad  taken  place  ? — Juno. 

ASPARAGUS  DEFLEXUS. 

One  of  the  most  effective  exhibits  that  was  to  be 
seen  at  the  first  meeting  for  1899  of  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  inst.,  took 
the  form  of  long,  fruiting  sprays  of  this  grand, 
decorative  Asparagus.  They  were  sent  by  R.  B. 
Leech,  Esq.,  The  Cottage,  Wood  Hall,  Dulwich,  to 
whom  great  praise  is  due  for  the  tasteful  and  effec¬ 
tive  way  in  which  the  sprays  were  shown.  They 
were  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  length,  and  were  tied  separately 
to  light  bamboo  canes,  the  ends  of  the  growths  being 
allowed  to  hang  down  as  they  liked.  The  bases  of 
the  shoots,  with  those  of  the  supporting  bambocs, 
were  inserted  in  a  long-necked,  ornamental  glass 
vase,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  placed  in  a  large  hand¬ 
some  bowl,  the  weight  of  which  gave  stability  to, 
and  ensured  the  safety  of  the  whole.  As  a  decora¬ 
tive  subject  Asparagus  defiexus  has  very  few  equals, 
and  as  a  basket  plant  it  is  perfection,  and  the 
long,  trailing  sprays  may  be  turned  to  capital 
account,  as  Mr.  Leech’s  exhibit  demonstrated.  The 
plant  at  the  Cottage  must  a  giant,  and  has  evidently 
been  well  looked  afier  by  its  owner,  judging  from  the 
sprays  that  were  shown. 


RHODODENDRON  PRINCESS  ALEXANDRA. 
The  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhodendrons  that  have  been 
called  into  existence  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  of  Chelsea,  now  comprise  a  number  of  magni¬ 
ficent  varieties.  Princess  Alexandra,  although  one 
ot  the  first  to  see  the  light,  is  still  one  of  the  best 
for  ordinary  purposes.  It  is  an  exceptionally  free 
flowerer,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  a  plant  covered 


with  the  compact  umbels  of  comparatively  small 
but  sweetly  pretty  pink-white  flowers  is  an  ornament 
to  any  conservatory.  In  constitution,  too,  the  plant 
leaves  little  to  be  desired,  and  it  is  not  so  scraggy  in 
habit  as  some  of  the  newer  and  larger-flowered  forms. 
Whatever  other  varieties  are  included  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  this  one  at  least  should  never  be  left  out. 

COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  to  be  seen 
at  Kew  at  the  present  time.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
striking  occupant  of  the  Begonia  house,  and  although 
there  is  only  one  plant  it  is  sufficiently  conspicuous. 
As  compared  with  any  one  of  the  many  varieties  of 
the  Javan  species,  C.  Blumei,  it  is  quite  a  break 
away  from  the  popular  idea  of  a  Coleus.  It  is  only 
when  the  structure  of  the  flower  is  examined,  and 
the  monadelphous  stamens  noted,  that  it  is  seen  to 
be  a  Colsus  after  all.  The  leaves  are  of  medium 
size,  ovate  or  cordate-ovate  in  shape,  dark  green,  and 
wide,  with  coarsely-toothed  margins.  The  flowers,  as 
the  specific  name  signifies,  are  produced  in  thyrsoid 
fashion ;  the  primary  raceme  being  upright  and 
bearing  many  of  the  bright  blue  flowers.  When  we 
look  at  the  individual  bloom  we  find  that  the  lip  is 
very  strongly  developed,  and  this  is  probably  the 
reason  why  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  kneed  in  such 
a  peculiar  fashion  just  above  the  calyx.  It  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  this  stranger  from  British  Central 
Africa  may  be  the  parent  of  a  race  of  Coleuses  that 
will  be  cultivated  for  their  flowers  and  not  for  their 
foliage,  as  is  the  case  with  the  present  race  of 
Coleuses.  Certainly,  when  in  flower,  it  is  a  very 
handsome  plant,  with  bushy  and  sturdy  habit,  and  if 
it  can  always  be  relied  on  to  flower  as  freely  during 
the  winter  months  as  it  is  doing  this  year,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  our  plant  houses. 

WOOD  CHARCOAL. 

Mr.  James  Barnes  has  been  making  some  inter¬ 
esting  observations  with  regard  to  the  value  of  wood 
charcoal  as  an  ingredient  in  potting  composts  for 
various  plants,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that,  having 
regard  to  its  value,  when  employed  in  this  way,  it  is 
not  used  enough.  Charcoal  acts  in  several  ways. 
First  of  all  it  assists  in  procuring  good  drainage  and 
secures  the  better  aeration  of  the  soil.  Again  it 
absorbs  certaia  gases  from  the  atmosphere  and 
allows  these  to  escape  slowly  and  gradually  for  the 
benefit  of  the  plant,  and  this  goes  on  as  loDg  as  the 
charcoal  remains  in  communication  with  the  air,  and 
the  gases  absorbed  and  given  out  by  the  charcoal  are 
of  the  greatest  services  to  plant  life.  Mr.  Barnes 
says  that  he  has  observed  that  plants,  in  whose  pots 
charcoal  has  been  placed  in  such  a  way  as  .to  assist 
the  efficiency  of  the  drainage,  have  always  produced 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  roots  not  only  in 
great  number  and  of  great  vigour  which  have  twisted 
themselves  round  the  pieces  of  charcoal  inserting 
their  tips  in  its  fissures  and  crevices,  whilst  in  cases 
where  the  charcoal  has  been  put  in  in  such  a  fashion 
that  the  drainage  has  been  bad  its  effect  upon  the 
plants  has  been  scarcely,  if  at  all,  appreciable. 

ROSE  PAPA  LAMBERT. 

This  new  hybrid  Tea  Rose  is  admirably  represented 
by  a  coloured  plate  in  the  number  of  Rosen  Zeitung 
for  December.  The  history  of  its  origin  is  rather 
curious,  inasmuch  as  White  Lady,  a  hybrid  Tea,  was 
crossed  with  the  pollen  of  the  hybrid  perpetual 
Marie  Baumann.  On  the  same  day  the  same  bloom 
was  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  the  hybrid  perpetual 
Oskar  Cordel.  Whatever  the  effect  of  the  latter 
may  have  been  the  progeny  might  well  be  regarded 
as  intermediate  between  the  two  first  named  parents. 
The  bloom  is  very  large  when  fully  developed,  and 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  petals  it  is  very  full, 
and  of  a  rich  dark  rose,  particularly  in  the  centre, 
fading  a  little  to  the  margins  of  the  petals  which  are 
strongly  recurved  at  the  edges  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  La  France.  The  bud  stage  is  very  long 
(2f  in.  to  3J  in.)  and  particularly  beautiful  from 
thence  onwards  to  the  half  opened  stage,  which  is 
the  finest  and  most  attractive  form  of  the  variety. 
Even  then  the  outer  petals  are  recurved,  giving  the 
flower  alt  the  refinement  of  a  Tea  Rose.  The  bud 
aod  half  opened  stages  of  the  flowers  are  also  the 
richest  in  colour,  being  of  a  charming  shade  of  rose 
with  just  a  suspicion  of  yellow  towards  the  base  of 
the  petals  on  the  outside.  It  was  raised  by  Herr 
P.  Lambert,  Trier,  Germany,  who  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  raising  many  fine  Roses. 
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HIPPOPHAE  RHAMNOI DES. 

The  fine  decorative  properties  of  the  Sea  Buckthorn 
have  from  time  lo  time  been  descanted  upon  by 
various  writers,  and  yet  the  plant  is  not  planted  to 
the  extent  that  its  merits  would  entitle  it.  After  it 
has  reached  a  fair  age  it  fruits  heavily  and  regu¬ 
larly  each  year,  and  the  rich  orange  yellow  berries 
afford  one  of  the  richest  of  winter  effects.  The 
silvery  foliage  too  is  both  uncommon  and  handsome. 
The  shrub  is  quite  hardy,  and  is  thus  fully  able  to 
take  care  of  itself,  but  when  we  get  hard  frost 
early  in  the  winter  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  the  colour 
out  of  the  berries.  As  we  have  had  no  frost  to  speak 
of  this  winter  the  berries  have  preserved  their  colour 
wonderfully,  and  are  almost  as  bright  as  they  were 
in  autumn.  Visitors  to  Kew  should  remark  a  fine 
clump  of  the  Sea  Buckthorn  at  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  ornamental  water  in  front  of  the  Palm- 
house,  for  the  plants  are  exceptionally  well  fruited. 

-I—  — 

METHODS  OF  PREPARING  RUBBER. 

(Concluded  from  p.  317.J 

The  most  general  method  of  preparation  in  Mexico 
is  to  add  an  extract  of  the  leaves  and  stem  of  the 
Moon-flower  (Ipomoea  bona-nox),  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  stand  over-night.  The  floating  clot  which 
forms  is  then  pressed  to  remove  some  of  the  water. 
As  in  all  these  cases  of  preparation  by  "wet” 
methods  the  rubber  contains  large  quantities  of 
water,  it  loses  from  12  to  30  per  cent,  on  drying. 
Another  method  is  in  use  in  Nicaragua.  The  latex 
is  mixed  with  about  three  parts  of  water,  and  allowed 
to  stand  over-night,  when  the  rubber  comes  to  the 
surface  in  particles,  which  do  not  unite  to  form  a 
solid  mass.  The  water  is  then  drained  off  from 
below,  and  the  rubber  particles  are  mixed  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  water,  and  the  process  is  again 
repeated.  The  particles  are  then  brought  into  a  solid 
mass  by  pressure.  The  latest  account  of  this  method 
is  apparently  given  by  Hart,  in  an  article  on  the 
“  Coagulation  of  Rubber,”  who  appears  to  have  re¬ 
discovered  it.  I  quote  it  in  full  as  I  may  be  mistaken. 
•'  After  the  addition  of  water,  the  mixture  is  well 
shaken  ;  the  globules  of  rubber  (having  a  lighter 
specific  gravity  than  the  albnmenoids  and  proteids 
[sic]  contained  in  the  latex)  will  float  quickly  to  the 
surface.  It  is  found,  moreover,  that  on  the  addition 
of  further  volumes  of  water  and  the  removal  of 
albumenoid  liquors  from  below  the  floating  rubber, 
the  globules  rise  much  more  quickly  to  the  surface.” 

The  following  criticism  of  this  "  creaming  ”  process 
is  given  in  "  Le  Caoutchouc  et  la  Gutta  Percha  ”  : — 
“  Ce  mode  de  preparation  est  bien  rudimentaire  et 
ne  peut  fournir  qu’un  produit  de  qualite  inferieure, 
qui  perd  souvent  plus  de  50  per  cent.,  surtout 
lorsqu’il  fraichement  prepare.” 

Recently  there  has  been  some  talk  of  extracting 
rubber  from  leaves  and  twigs  by  means  of  solvents, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  gutta-percha.  A 
description  of  this  latter  process  may  therefore  be  of 
interest.  It  originated  in  the  smallness  of  the  yield 
of  the  Isonandra  gutta  tree,  a  tree  from  25  to  30 
years  old,  only  giving  13  lbs.  of  gutta  percha  when 
felled.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in 
the  work  of  De  Bary,  who  showed  that  the  latici- 
ferous  system  of  the  tree  consisted  of  short,  closed 
sacs.  This  being  the  case,  a  great  many  would  remain 
unopened,  and  thus  a  considerable  per-centage  of  the 
gutta-percha  would  remain  in  the  bark.  As  the 
demand  for  gutta-percha  has  been  large,  and  the 
supply  has  been  obtained  by  felling  the  trees,  they 
have  become  almost  extinct. 

Serullas  proposes  to  utilise  the  leaves  and  twigs  of 
the  shoots  from  the  old  butts  to  extract  the  gum 
from.  They  are  dried,  treated  with  caustic  potash  to 
destroy  colouring  matters,  and  treated  with  a  solvent 
for  gutta-percha.  The  solvent  is  then  distilled  off 
and  may  be  used  again  and  again. 

Rather  more  than  1  lb.  of  gutta-percha  is  said  to 
be  yielded  by  30  lbs.  of  chopped  up  fresh  leaves  and 
twigs. 

For  several  reasons  I  do  not  think  this  process 
could  profitably  be  applied  to  the  preparation  of 
rubber.  The  most  important  of  these  are  (1)  on 
gathering  the  leaves  and  twigs  there  would  be  an 
immense  loss  of  latex,  and  (2)  stripping  trees  cf 
their  foliage  (the  part  which  builds  up  their  food 
supply)  invariably  kills  them. 

The  direction  in  which  research  work  should  tend, 


I  venture  to  think,  is  to  prepare  rubber  free  from  the 
other  constituents  of  latex,  so  that  among  other 
things,  freight  and  customs  charges  on  these  im¬ 
purities  may  be  avoided. 

Now  it  has  been  shown  conclusively  that  the 
chemical  constitution  of  latex  varies  with  its  source, 
so  that  it  is  improbable  that  any  one  reagent  can  be 
found  capable  of  coagulating  any  given  latex.  Thus 
from  the  fact  that  acetic  acid  coagulates  the  latex  of 
certain  Hevea  species,  it  cannot  be  argued  that  it 
will  coagulate  the  latex  of  Kicksia  species. 

Then  expert  opinions,  as  we  have  seen,  show  that 
the  preparation  of  rubber  by  these  chemical  means  is 
not  satisfactory,  for  the  product  is  far  from  pure. 

I  have  recently  succeeded,  however,  in  preparing 
pure  rubber  by  a  physical  process,  and  so  demon¬ 
strated  that  chemical  methods  are  not  necessary. 
This  is  effected  by  centrifugalising  the  latex  in  a 
special  form  of  separating  machine,  when  the  rubber 
particles,  which  have  a  smaller  specific  gravity  than 
the  medium  in  which  they  are  suspended,  are  thrown 
out  of  the  bowl  in  an  almost  dry  state.  They  may 
then  be  converted  into  a  solid  mass  by  slight  pressure, 
or  by  draining  oft  the  small  quantity  of  water  which 
remains  with  a  porous  tile.  So  prepared,  the  rubber 
forms  a  translucent  mass,  free  from  its  usual  smell 
and  from  all  danger  of  decomposition. 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  this  mode  of  prepara¬ 
tion  must  rest  entirely  with  me,  but  I  cannot  be 
responsible  for  any  statements  made  in  Trinidad, 
where  a  copy  of  my  experimental  machine  was 
recently  exhibited  without  my  consent  or  knowledge. 
— R.  H.  Biffen,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 


Questions  add  AnstueRs 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  tvish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Leaves  of  Yellow  Marguerite. — Omega  :  The  leaves 
you  sent  were  very  badly  affected  with  the  grubs  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  leaf  miner,  Phytomyza  nigricornis. 
The  grubs  tunnel  their  way  through  the  soft  interior 
tissue  of  the  leaves,  feeding  upon  the  same  and 
causing  the  tunnels  to  become  white  at  first  and 
brown  afterwards.  The  best  way  will  be  to  pick  off 
all  the  worst  leaves  and  burn  them.  Then  examine 
the  under  surface  of  the  less  injured  ones  and  you 
will  be  able  as  a  rule  to  locate  the  whereabouts  of 
the  grub,  which  you  should  squeeze  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  and  so  destroy  it.  The  flies  breed 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  provided  the  weather  is 
mild  as  at  present,  but  they  are  the  most  active  ir. 
summer.  Besides  pursuing  the  above  policy  of 
destroying  the  grubs,  you  should  syringe  your  plants 
with  tobacco  water  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  so  to 
keep  the  female  flies  from  laying  their  eggs  in  the 
leaves.  By  pursuing  these  methods  you  should  be 
able  to  keep  the  pest  in  check. 

Transplanting  Common  Primroses. —  Omega  : 

October  or  even  September  in  some  seasons  would 
have  been  the  best  time  to  lift  and  transfer  Primroses 
to  a  frame  for  early  flowering,  because  they  would 
have  had  plenty  of  time  to  develop  fresh  roots  before 
spring.  As  it  is  you  should  accomplish  the  work  at 
once,  lifting  the  plants  with  g^od  balls  of  soil.  Use 
a  compost  of  loam  and  plenty  of  leaf  mould,  and 
press  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots.  There  should 
be  no  difficulty  about  the  matter  ;  but  if  the  Prim¬ 
roses  had  been  transplanted  in  autumn,  they  would 
have  made  stronger  growth  and  flowered  better  in 
the  spring. 

Elementary  Text  Book  of  Botany.— J.  D. :  The 

book  is  published  by  Messrs.  Swan,  Sonnenschein 
and  Co.,  White  Hart  Street,  Warwick  Lane,  London, 
E.C.  It  runs  to  600  pages,  making  an  octavo  volume 
about  in.  thick  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
information  by  Sydney  Vines,  M.A.,  one  of  the  best 
authors  on  the  subject  in  this  country. 

Treatment  of  Clerodendron  halfourianum. — 

Reader,  J.B. :  The  temperature  of  the  house  you 
mention  is  quite  high  enough  for  the  present.  Keep 
the  plant  rather  dry  at  the  roots  till  spring,  when 
the  young  shoots  should  be  pruned  pretty  hard  back. 
You  do  not  say  whether  your  plants  are  large  or 
small,  or  in  a  pot  or  planted  out.  All  those  particu¬ 
lars  would  be  advantageous  by  enabling  us  to  give 
more  definite  instructions.  A  plant  that  is  as  large 
as  you  want  it  to  be,  requires  more  pruning  than  a 
young  one  that  you  wish  to  extend.  When  the  young 
shoots  begin  to  push  again,  after  the  plant  has  been 
pruned,  you  should  repot  the  plant,  if  necessary,  into 
a  larger  size  pot,  using  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam, 


with  a  quantity  of  peat  or  leaf  mould,  some  well 
rotted  cow  dung,  and  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the 
whole  porous  and  open.  After  pruning  the  plant  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  higher  temperature,  and  as 
the  shoots  begin  to  grow  give  more  and  more  water, 
as  it  requires  the  same.  Stove  treatment  is  what  it 
requires,  both  as  to  heat  and  moisture  when  growing. 

Second  Crop  Pea  to  follow  William  Hurst  — 

Omega  :  There  are  several  that  might  well  be  sown 
to  follow  William  Hurst.  Chelsea  Gem  and  The 
Daisy  are  2  ft  high,  and  do  well  on  most  soils. 
Sutton’s  Dwarf  Defiance  grows  3  ft.,  and  Exonian 
3i  ft-  It  is  very  often  advisable  to  sow  several  kinds 
to  prove  which  does  best  on  your  soil,  and  in  your 
district,  where  the  climatic  conditions  differ  slightly 
from  those  which  prevail  about  London  and  in  the 
eastern  counties  generally.  All  of  the  above  are 
good  Peas,  and  have  generally  given  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  but  Peas  are  Ilka  other  subjects,  they  vary 
somewhat  in  different  localities.  You  might  try  two 
of  them  this  year,  and  the  other  two  next  season  if 
those  you  try  do  not  come  up  to  expectation. 

Treatment  of  Lapageria  alba  —  Reader  J.  B. : 
\ou  do  not  say  whether  55°  is  the  day  or  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  your  house  ;  but  if  it  is  the  night  tem¬ 
perature  it  is  far  too  high.  About  40°  to  450  would 
be  nearer  the  mark,  the  lower  figure  for  preference, 
as  the  plant  is  nearly  hardy  and  does  not  like  much 
heat.  If  you  are  growing  it  in  a  pot  you  should  put 
it  in  a  cooler  house.  A  greenhouse  temperature  is 
what  it  wants.  Some  people  grow  it  wholly  in  peat, 
but  you  may  use  half  loam  and  the  rest  peat  and 
leaf-mould,  with  a  quantity  of  sand  to  keep  the  whole 
porous  and  open.  Train  the  shoots  as  they  grow, 
and  never  allow  them  to  get  twisted  one  with  the 
other,  nor  very  much  crowded.  In  summer  the 
house  should  be  kept  cool  and  ventilated ;  and  if  a 
light  shading  is  given  during  hot  weather,  so  much 
the  better.  If  you  have  it  in  a  pot  re-potting  may 
be  done  now  or  a  little  later,  if  the  operation  is 
necessary  at  all. 

How  to  Grow  Physalis  Franchetti. — Bath  :  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  various  counties 
further  afield  Physalis  Franchetti  is  simply  planted 
in  beds  or  borders  of  good  soil  in  fully  exposed 
positions,  and  left  to  nature.  There  seems  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  getting  the  big  ”  bells  ”  or 
inflated  calyx  to  colour  up  beautifully.  The  climate 
of  your  district  should  be  quite  as  warm  as  that  of 
London,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  growing  it  in  pots.  Select  a  bed  or 
border  of  good  friable  soil  in  a  fully  exposed  position, 
not  under  the  shade  of  trees  or  walls  ;  trench  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  18  in.  or  thereby,  and  mix  the  soil 
with  some  farm-yard  manure.  This  will  insure  good 
growth,  and  we  fail  to  see  why  the  bells  should  not 
colour  up  in  due  time.  We  consider  that  free  ex¬ 
posure  to  sun  and  air,  in  a  fairly  rich,  and  naturally 
well  drained  soil  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure 
success.  We  say  rich  soil,  because  the  growth  would 
be  finer  and  the  bells  bigger  than  if  the  plants  were 
starved.  Perhaps  your  plants  were  too  young  or  not 
properly  established  to  give  the  desired  results. 

Fruits  to  Name. —  W.  B.  G  : — Both  Apples  are 
highly  coloured  specimens  of  Dumelow's  Seedling. 

Names  of  Plants. — W .  B.  G. :  Polygala  Chamae- 
buxus  -.—George  Cole  :  Cypripedium  spicerianum. — 
B.  T.  1,  Berberis  Darwinii ;  2,  Sparmannia  afri- 
cana  ;  3,  Liboniafloribunda;  4,  Reinwardtia  trigyna ; 
5,  Acacia  lophantha, — J.  B. :  1,  Lachenalia  pendula  ; 
2,  Freesia  refracta  alba  ;  3,  Primula  floribunda  ;  4, 
Cyrtanthus  Mackenii. — R.  H.  W. :  1,  Cyclamen 
Coum  ;  2,  Cassinia  fulvida  ;  3,  Raphiolepis  japonica  ; 
4,  Euonymus  radicans  variegata. — S.  H.  :  1,  Pteris 
longifolia ;  2,  Pteris  quadriaurita  argyraea ;  3, 

Asplenium  marinum  elongatum ;  4,  Asplenium  ob- 
tusatum  lucidum. 

Communications  Received. —  B.  Lockwood. — 
Sutton  &  Sons.— Black  Watch.— C.  F.  D.— C.  B.  G. 
—A.  V.— R.  H.  S.— K.  &  S  — R.  B.— W.  M.— J.  B. 
R.  M.— T.  A.-C.  A— R.  M  —  Joe.— Cabbage.— 
Geo.  L.  C. — A.  R. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Wm.  Baylor  Hartland,  Cork,  Ireland.  —  Hart- 
land’s  Garden  Seeds. 

Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 
— Unique  List  of  the  Best  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

Thyne  &  Paton,  18,  Union  Street,  Dundee. — 
Reliable  Seeds,  Jubilee  Edition. 

W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Earlswood  Nurseries, 
Earlswood,  Redhill,  Surrey.  Special  List  or  Sup¬ 
plement  to  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Chrysanth¬ 
emums  for  1898-99  also  Wells'  Chrysanthemum 
Calendar. 

Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire. — Catalogue 
of  Giant  Sweet  Peas,  Culinary  Peas,  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  i,to6,  Tremont  Building, 
Boston,  Massachussets,  USA. — Kelsey’s  Hardy 
American  Plants  and  Carolina  Mountain  Flowers. 
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FIXTURES  FOR  1899. 

January. 

24.  — R.  S  Agricultural  Society's  Annual  Meeting. 
28.— Royal  Botanical  Society's  Meeting. 

31— R.H.S.,  at  Drill  Hall. 

February. 

2.  —  Linnean  Society's  Meeting. 

7.  — Scottish  Horticultural  Association's  Meeting.. 

11 — R.B.S.  General  Meeting. 

14.— R.H  S.  Meeticg  at  Drill  Hall. 

16.  — Linnean  Society's  Meeting. 

17.  — Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  Annual 

Meeting. 

23. — Annual  General  Meeting,  Kew  Guild. 

25. — R.B.S. 

28. — R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

March. 

2. — Linnean  Society’s  Meeting. 

11. -R.BS. 

13. — Annual  Meeting  of  United  Horticultural  Bene¬ 
fit  and  Provident  Society. 

14  — R  H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

16. — Linnean  Society’s  Meeting. 

22. — Show  of  Torquay  District  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

25— R.B.S. 

28. — R.H  S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

April. 

5. — Shrewsbury  Show. 

5.  —Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  Show 

in  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh  (2  days). 

6.  — Linnean  Society’s  Meeting. 

8. -R  B.S. 

12.  — R.B.S.,  Spring  Exhibition. 

13 — Midland  Daffodil  Show  in  EJgbaston  Botanic 
Gardens. 

18.  — R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

18. — National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society’s  Exhi¬ 

bition  at  R.H.S.  Drill  Hall. 

19.  — York  Florist  Exhibition  of  Auriculas,  Hya¬ 

cinths,  &c. 

20.  — Linnean  Society’s  Meeting. 

22.— R.B.S. 

30. — International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Mont 
St.  Amand,  Ghent,  Belgium,  continued  to 
May  9. 

May. 

2.— R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

2  — Scottish  Horticultural  Association  Meeting. 

4.  — Linnean  Society’s  Meeting. 

5.  — R.B.S.  (Lecture.) 

12. -  R.B.S.  (Lecture.) 

13. — R.B.S. 

16.  — R.H.S.  C.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

17.  — Imperial  Russian  Gard.  Assoc. 

17—  International  Exh.  at  St.  Petersburg  (10  days). 

19.  — R.B.S.  (Lecture.) 

20.  — Cheltenham  H.S. Exh.  (2  days).. 

24— Linnean  Soc.  Anniversary  Meeting  ;  Bath  and 
West  and  Southern  Counties  Show  at  Exeter 
(5  days)  ;  York  Florists  Exh.  of  Tulips,  &c. 


INDSX  TO  ADVERTISEKISMTS. 


Auction  Sales. 

Protheroe  &  Moiris  . 322 

Catalogues. 

Barr  &  Sons  . 321 

Bunyard  &  Co . 321 

H.  Canned  &  Sons . 322 

Carters . 323 

R.  &  G.  Cuthbert . 323 

Dicksons,  Ltd . 333 

Dobbie  &  Co . 323 

Kelway  &  Son  . 322 

J.  Latng  &  Sons  . 321 

J.  Peed  &  Sons . 334 

Sutton  &  Sons  . 321 

Tor  good  &  Sons  . 334 

T.  S.  Ware,  Lt  ■ . 323 

Webb  &  Sons  . 323 

W.  Wells  . 321 

Chrysanthemums. 

Church  Bros . 321 

R.  &  G.  Cuthbert . 334 

W.  J.  Godfrey  . .....334 

H.  Horsmall . 321 

H.  ].  Jones . 322 

C.  E.  &  F.  W.  Lilley . 321 

R.  Owen . 321 

W.  Wells  . 321 

Florists’  Flowers 

J.  Douglas . 321 

W.  B.  Hartland  . 321 

Kelway  &  Son  . 322 

J.  Laing  &  Sons  . 321 

I.  Peed  &  Sons . 523 

J.  Wells  . 321 

Flower  Pots. 

Sankey  &  Sons,  Ltd . 336 

Fruit  Trees. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co . 32r 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 335 

Carden  Sundries,  &c. 

T.  Arnold . 321 

Dicksons . 334 

Essery’s  Coal . 336 

Eveson's  Coal . 336 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst,  ...321 

A.  Outrain  . 336 

Rigby,  Wainwright  &  Co,  322 

H.  G.  Smyth . 335 

W.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd . 336 

Hardy  Plants. 

Kelway  &  Son . 321 

R.  Vcicch  &  Son  . 334 

Heating  Apparatus, 

Messenger  &  Co . 335 

Richardson  &  Co . «...32i 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co..  .331 


Horticultural  Builders. 


I.  Boyd  &  Sons . 321 

W.  Cooper,  Ltd.  . . 336 

J. Gray . 322 

W.  Richardson  &  Co.  ..  335 
J.  Weeks  &  Co.,  Ltd .  321 

Insecticides 

G.  H.  Richards . 322 

Manures 

Anglo-Continental  . 335 

Canary  Guano  . 335 

Chemical  Union  . 322 

Clay  &  Son . 321 

W.  Colchester . 32T 

Native  Guano  . 335 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons . 334 

Miscellaneous. 

Cuthbert’s  Mushroom 

Spawn  . 321 

Epp's  Cocoa . 335 

Orchids. 

J.  Cypher  . 323 

Hus?h  Low  &  Co . 322 

P. McArthur  . 323 

J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd . 334 

F.  Sander  A  Co . 32 : 

Stanley-Mobbs  &  Ashton32t 

Publications 

Darlington  &  Co . 334 

Gardening  World  . 334 

Ogilvie  . 335 

Roses. 

C.  E.  &  F.  W.  Lilley . 321 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 335 

J.  Walters  . 323 

Seeds. 

Earr&  Sons . 322 

H.  Canned  &  Sons . 322 

Carters . 323 

Daniels  Bros. . 335 

Dicksons . 334 

Dobbie  &  Co . 323 

W.  B.  Hartland  . 32c 

F.  Koemer . 321 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 335 

G.  Stuart  . 32c 

Sutton  &  Sons. . . . 321 

R.  Sydenham  . 321 

T.  S.  Ware, Ltd . 323 

Webb  &  Sons  . 323 

Young  &  Co.  . . 32r 
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POCK  PLANTS. 

An  immense  and  unique  collection  of  the  best  and 
most  rare  kinds. 

Catalogues  free  on  Application. 

Robert  Yeitch  &  Son, 

THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES, 

EXETER. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

‘‘MRS.  WINGFIELD.” 

“GRAND  NEW  DECOR ATIYE  VARIETY.” 

‘OCTOBER  FLOWERING.” 

First-class  Certificate: 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

Award  of  EVJerit: 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Extract  from  “JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE”  October  20th: 

“  A  group  of  one  variety  is  verv  attractive.  Such  was  that 
composed  of  Chrysanthemum  Mr.-.  Wiogfield,  a  beautiful 
rosy  pink  reflexed  variety.  The  p  ants  were  dwarf,  not  more 
than  2  ft.  high,  in  6  and  y  in.  pots,  and  very  flonferous.” 


THOMSON’S 

VINE  &  PLANT  MANURE. 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

Largely  used  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


Agent  for  London J.  GEORGE,  14,  Redgrave  Road 
Putney,  S.W. 

Agent  for  Channel  Islands  : — J.  H.  PARSONS,  Market 
Place,  Guernsey. 

SOLE  MAKERS:— 

WffL  THOiSOH  &  SOUS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VINEYARD,  CLOVENFORDS,  l.B 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application. 
AbALTSIS  SENT  WITH  ORDERS  OF  i  CwT.  AND  UPWARES. 


A  CHARMING  CIFT  BOOK. 


"A  brilliant  book.”— The  Times. 

6/-  Nett,  Claret  Roan,  Gilt,  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS 

Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by 
the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a 
copy  of  his  Handbook." 

Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 

"Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO.  London:  SIMPKIN  &  CO. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

January  i&th,  1899. 

Fruit. — Avfragb  Wholbsale  Paicss, 


t ,  d .  1 .  4. 

Apnles  ..  per  bushel  26  80 

Cobs  . .40  o  45  0 

Grapes,  per  it .  10  20 

Pine-apples 

—St  Michael's  saoh  26  76 

Strawberries  per  lb. 

Black  Currants,  per 

half  sieve  0  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Red  Currants,  per  00  00 
halt  sieve 
Cherries,  per  half 

sieve  00  00 
Raspberries  per  cwt.  00  00 
Ripe  Gooseberries, 

per  halt  sieve  00  00 


0  o 

VBQBTABLSB.— AVEKAGB  WHOLESALE  PeICER 


A.  4.  c.  d. 

ArtlcbofcesGSobedoz.  20  40 
Asparagus, per  bundle  30  80 

Banns,  French,  per 

per  lb.  0916 

Beet . par  dozen  1  0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

per  half  sieve  10  16 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  10  13 

Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz  20  30 

Celery . per  bn-dle  10  16 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  26  36 

Endive,  FreocU,  djz.  1  6  20 
Gut  Flowers. — avera* 
i.  d.  s-  r. 

Alims,  isb'oo-ns  ...  9  0  12  0 
Azalea,  White,  12 

sprays  10  13 

Carnations  doz. Dims.  16  2  o 

Chrysanthemums, 
wh'te,  12  blms 
„  yellow,  12  blms. 

,,  per  dozen  bun.  60  q  0 
E  luuaris  ...pet  doz  40  60 
cardenlas  per  doz  ...20  30 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

per  doz.  bnnehes  60  80 
Liliom  Harrisli,  per 

do?  blooms  9  0  12  0 
„  lancifolium 

per  doz. blms.  30  50 
„  longlflorum, 

per  doz. blms. 12  0  15  o 
Lily  of  tne  Valley,  doz. 

sprays  16  26 
MaidenhaIrFern,i2Da.6  090 

Plamts  he  Pots.— Avbb 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Adiantums,  per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  12  o  30  0 

„  speofmer,  each  5  0  15  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

various,  per  doz.  9  o  24  0 

Dracaenas.  t  ach  .  10  7  b 

,,  various. ner  doz,  12  o  24  o 

Ericas,  per  doz .  12  o  at  o 

Evergreen  shrubs,  in 

vaiiety,  per  do?.  6  o  24  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  doz.  10  20 
„  various,  per  doz.  5  a  12  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  o 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  10  26 
Lettnces  ...per  dozen  13  10 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bnnob  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  10  13 
Seakale...per  basket  16  20 
Small  salad,  punnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  20  30 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  10 

To  ps  ....per  bnn.  0  3 

k  Wholesale  Pricks 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Marguerites,  white, 

per  doz.  bunches  60  90 
Narciss,  Paper-White 

per  doz.  bunches  20  40 
Orotnds  :— 

Cattleya.  12  blms.  10  0  12  0 
Odontoglossum 
crisp  im,  per  12 

blouiiis .  40  60 

Pelargoniums,  double 
‘  carlet.per  doz  bun. 12  0  15 
Poinsettia,  12  blooms  12  o  15  o 
Roses.  Tea.  per  doz.  16  20 
,,  yellow  (Pearls), 

ptr  dozen  ...10  20 
,,  pink,  per  dozen  40  60 
,,  white,  per  doz.  30  40 

,,  Safranc,  doz.  10  20 
Tuberoses,  do?  blms.  04  00 
Violets,  per  doz.  bun.  20  30 
„  Parma,  bunch  20  40 

ob  Wbolesalb  Prices. 

4.  d.  1.  d. 

Ficus  elastica,  each  10  76 
Foliage  Plants,  per 

doz.  12  0  36  o 
Heaths,  per  dozen  .  12  0  16  o 
Hyacinths, Rom., doz.  12  o  30  o 
Liliums,  various, 

per  doz .  12  o  30  o 

Marguerite  s,  per  doz.  8  o  10  o 
Palms,  vatious,  each  2  o  to  o 
,,  Speclmer.each  10  6  Bi  0 
Primulas,  per  doz.  ...40  60 
Solanums,  per  doz....  40  6  a 


Strong  Rooted  Plants  ready  n  February,  1899— price 
per  doz  ,  30s. 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT, 

Southgate  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment, 

SOUTHGATE,  MIDDLESEX. 

(Established  1797.) 


MEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

•‘REGINALD  GODFREY.” 

An  American  and  a  real  "whopper.”  One  of  the  largest 
ever  sent  out  Floiets  very  broad,  which  whirl  and  incurve 
into  a  magnificent  bloom.  Old  gold  shaded  bronze.  Bound 
to  become  popular.  Plants  6s.  each.  The  most  reliable 
CATALOGUE  published  post  free. 

W.  J.  GODFREY,  Exmouth,  DEVON. 


TOOGOOD’S  ROYAL 

GARDEN  SEED  GUIDE, 

Containing  hundreds  of  beautiful  illustrations;  gratis 
and  post  free  to  intending  purchasers  from  — 
T00C000  &  SONS,  SOUTHAMPTON, 

Boyal  Seedsmen  for  Half-a-Century.  Established  1815. 


ORCHIDS  !  ORCHIDS  1 1 


Cyp.  spicerianum  and  Charlesworthii,  in  bud,  2/6,  3/6,  5/6. 
Cyp.  hirsutissimum  and  viliosum,  tine  p  ants,  1/6,  2/6,  3/6. 
Vanda  kimballiana  and  amesiana,  2/-,  3/-,  5/-. 

Vanda  coerulea,  established  cr  imported,  at  Sd,  per  leaf. 
Odonto  glossum  cirrhosum,  imported,  fine  condition,  2/-,  3/6, 


5/-,  7/6. 

Odorttogiossum  Hallii,  do. 

Oncidium  macranthum,  do. 

Odontogiossum  Edwardi  do. 

J.  W.  MOORE, 


2/6,3  6,  5/-,  7/6, 10/6. 
3/6,  5/6,  7/6. 
5/-,  7/6,  10/6. 

LTD., 


Orchid  Importers,  RAWDON,  Near  LEEDS. 


FINEST  MEDAL  COLLECTION 
&  IN  THE  WORLD.  & 
Send  for  CATALOGUE  to 


JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  West  Norwood,  London 


Vegetah'e  qrrnfr 
Flower  OLLUCI 


SEED  POTATOS, 

Garden  Tools  &  Sundries 

Of  best  qualities  at  most  moderate  prices. 

Delivered  Free  by  Fail  or  Parcel  Post. 

•aiiBiiBiiiiiiiiaiiaiiauaiiiniiiaiiiii) 

ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  No.  500 
Post  Free  on  application. 


The  Gardening  World 

ESTABLISHED  1884, 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Fres,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  is.  8 d. 
6  months,  3s.  3 d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


Telegrams  :-“  BANIBUSA,  LONDON.” 

•  *  Advertisements  /or  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 

‘  GARDENING  WORLD"  Office,  I,  Clement's,  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C . 
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THE  31st  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY 

200  PAGES.  150  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE,  Post  Free 

(By  Parcel  Post — it  is  so  large). 


EVERY  AMATEUR  SHOULD  POSSESS  4  COPY. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  — Our  stock  is  perfectly 
clean.  We  never  had  rust  or  disease  in  our 
collection.  Cuttings  from  is.  rod.  per  doz. 

SWEET  PEAS. — All  standard  named  varieties 
are  offered  per  jounce  packet.  From  3d.  per 
packet. 

SEED  PQTATOS. — These  are  quoted  in  small 
lots,  and  carriage  free  to  destination. 

AN  ABRIDCED  EDITION  OF  OUR  CATALOGUE  CAN  BE  HAD 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


DOBBIE  &  CO., 


SEED  GROWERS  and  FLORISTS  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

ROTHESAY. 


ORCHIDS— ORCHIDS— 

Inspection  of  our  new  range  of  houses,  just 
completed,  is  cordially  invited  by 


HUGH  LOW  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex. 

CUTHBERTS  GARDEN  GUIDE 

And  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  for  1899 

Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application. 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT,  S«ed  Merchants, 

SOUTHGATE,  N. 

ESTABLISHED  1787. 


FINEST  COLLECTION 

in  the  World.  We  make 
a  speciality  of  CALA- 
DIUMS.  Gold  Medals 
Manchester&  Leicester. 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.,  &c. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOHN  PEED  AND  SONS 
West  Norwood.  London. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


I  ROSES !  ROSES ! ! 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  WORLD- 

Twelve  acres  of  Roses.  100,000  grand  plants  to  select  from. 
50  choice  dwarf  Perpetuals,  for  21/- ;  24  choice  Standards  and 
Half-Standards  for  21/-;  12  Half-Standard  Roses,  9/6;  pur¬ 
chaser’s  selection.  50  Dwarfs,  unnamed,  12/6.  The  following 
afe  my  selection,  carriage  free  :  12  choice  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
9/- ;  6  Marechal  Niels,  5/-;  12  choice  Climbing,  7/-;  12  best 
Perpetuals,  dwarfs,  7/- ;  6  lovely  yellow  Roses,  5/- ; 
**  01t>e  °e  Dij°ns’  4/6  ;  6  beautiful  Fairy  Roses,  4/- ;  6  choice 
Moss  Roses,  4/- ;  6  old  Cabbage  Roses,  4/- ;  6  old-fashioned 
Roses,  4/-;  6  crimson  Monthly  Roses,  3/6;  6  pink  Monthly 
Roses.  2/6;  6  quick-growing  Climbing  Roses,  2/6;  12  Sweet 
Briars,  3/-  All  for  Cash  with  Order.  Thousands  of  testi¬ 
monials.  Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  EXETER. 


ORCHIDS  of  the  highest  quality,  ever 

plant  guaranteed  true  to  name,  from  2/6  each.  Plea 

;r5.\w?,x-iMwAKTH0R'  L”a°”  N»”™ 


NOVELTIES 

RAISED  AT 

WINDSOR  and  OSBORNE. 


It  is  Messrs.  CARTERS’  privilege  to 
offer  the  following  new  and  choice 
productions  to  the  notice  of  gardeners 
and  private  cultivators. 

BRITISH  QUEEN  MELON. 

Raised  and  named  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Supt.  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor.  Awarded  the  First- 
Class  Certificate  R.H.S.  Pronounced  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  be  not  only  the  very  best  wliite-flesli 
melon  ever  submitted,  but  the  richest  flavoured  of 
any  colour.  Awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Society  in  association  with  other  fruit 
exhibited  by  H.M.  The  Queen. 

In  sealed  packets,  price  2  6  and  3  6  each,  post  free. 

ROYAL  OSBORNE  CUCUMBER. 

A  valuable  cross  between  the  Rockford  and  an  im¬ 
proved  type  of  Telegraph,  raised  and  named  by  Mr. 
George  'Nobbs,  Head  Gardener  to  H.M.  the  Queen 
at  Osborne.  In  our  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  best  all 
the  year  round  varieties  introduced  in  recent  years. 
In  sealed  packets,  price  2/6  &  3;  6  each,  post  free. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  POST  FREE. 


CARTERS, 

Ube  Queen's  Sec&smcn. 

Only  Address— 

.137,  238  &  97,  HICH  H0LB0RN,  LONDON. 


■A - 


WARE’S 
"-.SEEDS.: 

TOTTENHAM  10/6  COLLECTION 


OF  SELECT 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

POST  FREE,  contains : 


ij  pts.  Broad  Beans 
i  pt.  French  Beans 
i  pkt.  Red  Beet 
i  pkt.  Borecole,  best 
i  pkt.  Broccoli,  best 
i  pkt.  Brussels  Sprouts 

1  pkt.  Cabbage,  best 

2  pkts.  Carrot,  best 

1  pkt.  Celery,  red  or  white 

2  02.  Cress,  curled 
i  pkt.  Cucumber 

i  pkt.  Endive,  best 
i  pkt.  Leek,  best 


2  pkts.  Lettuce 

2  or. -Mustard,  white 

3  pkts.  Onions,  best 

i  pkt.  Parsley,  curled 
i  pkt.  Parsnip,  best 

4  pts.  Peas,  selected 
i  oz.  Radish,  best 

1  pkt.  Savoy  Cabbage 

2  oz.  Spinach,  fine 
2  pkts.  Turnip,  best 

1  i  kt.  Vegetable  Marrow 

2  pkts.  Herbs,  sweet  arid 

pot 


OTHER  COLLECTIONS  AT  15/-,  21/-,  42/-,  63/-. 

COLLECTIONS  OF 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS 

From  One  Shilling  upwards,  Post  Free. 

SEED  CATALOGUE  with  130  beautiful  Illustrations, 
containing  also  full  descriptions  and  collections  ot 

Begonias,  Chrysanthemums, 

FREE  UPON  APPLICATION. 


THOS.  S.  WARE 

(LTD.) 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON.  - 


■&'  Van 

>7 

-  ^  cV  vV’^-> 

THE 


NEW  CUCUMBER 

FOR  1399. 


EVERY  DAY. 


RAISED  BY 

MR.  OWEN  THOMAS, 

OF  THE 

ROYAL  GARDENS,  WINDSOR. 

AND  AWARDED  A 

First-Class  Certificate 

BY  THE 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  March  8,  1898. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  Cucumber  is  that 
it  meets  the  requirements  of  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  may  be  grown  continuously — hence  the 
name. 

Per  Packet  3/6  post  free. 


The  following  are  by  the  same  raiser  : 


SUTTON’S 

ROYAL  JUBILEE  MELON 

(GREEN-FLESH.) 

Introduced  by  us  in  1898.  It  is  of  robust  consti 
tution,  handsomely  netted,  and  of  superb  flavour. 


Per  Packet,  1/6  and  2/6  post  free. 

SUTTON’S 


ROYAL  FAVOURITE  MELON 


(WHITE-FLESH.) 

Fruits  large  and  handsome,  elegantly  netted, 
luscious  and  sweet. 

Per  Packet,  1/6  and  2/6  post  free. 


GENUINE  ONLY  DIRECT  FROM 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


ljfj4  1f0# 

Editad  by  J.  FRASER.  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  JAN.  28 th,  1899. 


^ardener’s  Royal  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tution. — The  sixtieth  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  institution, 
held  on  the  19th  inst.,  again  brings  to  mind 
the  activity  and  usefulness  of  a  charity  that 
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exists  purely  and  simply  for  the  benefit  of 
gardeners  for  whom  the  lines  have  not 
fallen  in  pleasant  places  during  the  after¬ 
noon  of  their  journey  through  life.  Thanks 
to  the  existence  of  this  institution  the  latter 
day  of  those  who  are  fortunate  to  get 
elected  to  a  share  of  its  benefits  does  not 
set  in  darkness  and  gloom.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  the  chairman  on 
this  occasion,  there  were  so  few  deaths 
amongst  the  pensioners  that  life  must  have 
been  prolonged  through  the  timely  aid  of 
thisinstitution,  which  helped  them,  perhaps, 
to  some  of  its  comforts.  As  usual,  there 
were  many  more  eligible  applicants  for 
relief  thancouldpossiblybesupportedby  the 
funds  at  command  ;  and  hope  had  again  to 
be  deferred  in  the  case  of  thirty  out  of 
forty-seven.  Five  of  these  having  in  every 
way  complied  with  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  were  placed  on  the  pension  list  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  or  expense  of  an  election. 
We  note  that  all  of  them  have  been  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  funds  of  the  institution  for 
more  or  less  lengthy  periods  ;  and  as  it  has 
turned  out  they  have  practically  effected  an 
insurance  for  the  natural  period  of  their 
life.  Twelve  more  have  been  elected  by 
ballot,  of  whom  eight  had  been  subscribers 
to  the  funds  of  the  institution,  and  four  had 
never  subscribed.  A  glance  at  the  list  of 
the  forty-seven  candidates  shows  us  that 
only  twenty- eight  had  ever  subscribed,  the 
remaining  nineteen  having  not  done  so. 
The  two  lists  were  given  separately  on  the 
list,  for  the  first  time  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Many  of  the  candidates  have  made 
applications  for  periods  varying  from  three 
to  seven  years,  and  some  that  have  waited 
for  the  longer  periods  are  once  more 
amongst  the  unsuccessful.  For  those  who 
have  been  subscribers  to  the  institution 
the  Victorian  Era  Fund  now  comes  to  their 
help,  having  come  into  operation  during 
the  past  year.  Of  the  £5,000  that  was 
required  to  establish  this  particular  fund  in 
1897,  something  over  £4,000  was  secured 
during  that  year  ;  and  during  1898  and  up 
to  the  evening  of  the  election  we  are 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  remaining  sum 
required  to  complete  the  £5,000  has  been 
reduced  to  £180.  It  is,  therefore,  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  completion.  The 
fifteen  unsuccessful  candidates,  who  have 
not  contributed  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
institution,  can  expect  no  help  from  the 
Victorian  Era  Fund,  although  several  of 
them  have  been  disappointed  for  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  time.  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  who  instituted  the  latter  fund,  and 
who  is  ever  in  the  van  of  philanthropic  and 
charitable  work,  now  comes  forward  to. 
institute  or  establish  a  special  fund  in 
behoof  of  those  who  have  never  been  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  relief  given  out  of  the 
interest  accruing  from  such  funds  can  only 
be  meagre  and  of  the  most  temporary 
character ;  yet  those  who  have  received 
help  during  the  past  year  return  thanks  from 
the  fulness  of  their  heart  for  the  timely  aid. 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  and  Mr.  George 
Monro,  who  presided  at  the  annual  friendly 
supper  during  the  evening  are  princes  of 
men  amongst  their  fellows  whose  lot  it  is  to 
labour  in  the  field  of  horticulture,  and  who 
have  fallen  in  the  heat  of  the  day  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  ;  and  our  hope  is  that 
the  lives  of  those  princes  may  long  be 
spared  to  carry  out  their  self-imposed  tasks 
of  philanthropy.  In  another  column  we 
give  a  fuller  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  19th  inst.,  and  counsel  gardeners  to 
help  themselves,  providing  for  the  pro¬ 
verbial  rainy  day,  whether  it  comes  or  not, 
by  helping  the  funds  of  the  institution, 
while  their  health  and  strength  enable 
them  to  do  so.« 


fAN  a  Seed  Germinate  Twice  ? — Many 
gardeners  would,  no  doubt,  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  answer  this  in  the  negative,  and, 
perhaps,  add  that  many  seeds  never  ger¬ 
minate  at  all.  The  latter  failure  may  or 
may  not  be  the  fault  of  the  seed ;  for  many 
things  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  speculating  whether  the  germ  in  a 
seed  may  ever  grow  into  an  herb,  bush  or 
tree.  But  without  going  into  the  details  of 
the  misfortunes  and  mischances  that  lie  in 
wait  upon  seeds  generally,  and  their  con¬ 
tained  embryos,  we  may  state  that  it  is 
quite  possible  for  a  perfect  seed  with  a 
healthy  germ  to  germinate  twice,  and  the 
seedling  to  develop  to  maturity.  Given 
the  requisite  amount  of  heat,  air  and 
moisture,  the  embryo  plant  will  recommence 
growth  that  became  arrested  at  the  maturity 
of  the  seed.  The  tender  radicle  pushes  its 
way  through  the  micropyle  of  the  seed,  but 
if  moisture  should  fail  before  the  rootlet  has 
established  itself  in  the  soil,  the  radicle 
will  lose  its  moisture  and  perish.  A 
familiar  instance  is  that  of  the  malting  of 
barley.  Heat  and  moisture  encourage  the 
embryo  to  grow  and  push  out  the  radicle. 
The  barley  is  then  dried  at  a  certain  stage 
of  germination  and  growth  is  checked. 
Supposing  the  heat  applied  was  only  suffi¬ 
cient  to  kill  the  radicle  without  injuring  the 
remainder  of  the  germ  within,  the  seed 
may  be  kept  for  some  time,  and  will  ger¬ 
minate  again  on  the  application  of  heat 
and  moisture. 

The  process  occurs  more  often,  perhaps, 
amongst  grasses  and  other  monocotyledons 
than  amongst  dicotyledons.  The  life  of 
the  former  does  not  under  natural  conditions 
depend  very  much  upon  the  primary  root' 
for  its  continued  existence,  for  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  adventitious  roots  are  pushed 
out  and  soon  supplant  the  primary  one. 
This  is  what  takes  place  on  the  second 
germination  of  a  seed.  Amongst  dicoty¬ 
ledons  a  second  germination  may  be  attended 
with  more  risk,  but  the  difficulty  is  soon 
got  over,  under  favourable  conditions ; 
for  adventitious  roots  are  soon  developed, 
and  these  becoming  established  in  the  soil, 
the  plant  grows  away  as  if  nothing  serious 
had  happened.  Some  parasitic  plants  have 
no  true  root  system  at  all,  but  their  success 
depends  upon  the  finding  of  a  host  plant 
before  the  reserve  stored  up  in  the  seed  is 
exhausted,  otherwise  they  would  perish. 
Another  allied  case  is  that  of  Streptocarpus, 
for  amongst  the  several  wonders  of  the 
germination  and  after  life  of  the  different 
species,  is  that  they  have  no  radicle.  The 
downward  end  of  the  germinating  embryo 
terminates  in  a  blunt  knob,  which  soon 
becomesfurnishedwitha  mass  of  root  hairs, 
and  these  support  the  plant,  till  adventi¬ 
tious  roots  are  developed.  In  a  state  of 
Nature,  alternating  periods  of  heat  and 
drought  may  often  cause  seeds  to  germinate 
twice;  but  although  Nature  is  prodigal  in 
the  production  of  seed,  she  also  gives  their 
contained  embryo  two  chances  of  establish¬ 
ing  an  independent  existence. 

■  ——a* —  — 

Messrs.  W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair  have  removed  from 
73,  Nethergate,  Dundee,  to  the  more  commodious 
premises  at  20  &  21,  High  Street,  in  the  same  town. 
Special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  cut  flowers  and 
plants,  of  which  a  large  collection  will  always  be  on 
view  at  the  new  address. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Lawson.— According  to  accounts  to 
hand  the  enormous  price  of  $30,000  has  been  paid 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Lawson,  a  wealthy  resident  of 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  to  a  florist  of  that  city  for  the 
stock  of  the  new  Carnation,  named  Mrs.  Lawson  in 
honour  of  the  purchaser’s  wife.  The  sole  rights  of 
the  variety  are  also  included  in  the  purchase.  If 
this  piece  of  news  is  true,  this  is  the  greatest  price 
ever  paid  for  a  Carnation  and  both  the  high  priced 
Tulip  and  the  high-priced  Orchid  are  beaten. 


Orchards  in  Tasmania. — Holders  of  orchards  in 
Tasmania  are  subject  to  a  fine  if  they  neglect  to 
bandage  their  fruit  trees,  to  keep  down  the  codlin 
moth. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  January  31st,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  1 — 4  p  m.  This 
will  be  the  last  meeting  of  the  1898-9  committees,  the 
new  ones  coming  into  office  on  February  14th.  A 
lecture  on  “  Twelve  months  among  the  Orchards  of 
Nova  Scotia,"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Cecil  H. 
Hooper,  F.R.H.S.,  at  three  o’clock. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — The  annual 
dinner  of  this  society  was  held  on  Saturday,  21st  inst., 
at  the  Bear's  Paw,  Liverpool, when  over  100  members 
and  -friends  were  present.  W.  Fletcher  Rogers,  Esq., 
presided.  The  dinner  was  served  in  first-rate  style, 
and  proved  a  thorough  success,  whilst  the  musical 
portion  that  followed  was  most  enjoyable  and  re¬ 
fined.  The  tables  were  decorated  with  choice  plants 
and  flowers,  through  the  kindness  of  members.  The 
arrangements  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the 
chairman,  Mr.  T  Foster,  and  the  sub-committee, 
who  had  charge  of  the  general  arrangements. 

Drummonds’  Garden  Seed  Catalogue. — The  annual 
seed  catalogue  issued  by  Messrs.  Drummond  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Dublin,  is  a  bulky  and  substantial  pro¬ 
duction.  Full  lists  of  seeds  of  all  the  best  and  most 
up-to-date  varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables  are  to 
be  found  in  it,  with  numerous  illustrations.  A 
special  feature  is  a  scale  of  prices  for  seeds  of 
Stocks,  Wallflowers,  Mignonette,  Sweet  Peas,  Nas¬ 
turtiums,  and  other  popular  flowers,  by  weight. 
There  is  also  a  list  of  selected  hybrid  Gladioli,  up¬ 
wards  of  seventy  of  the  best  named  varieties  being 
offered.  Horticulture  is  evidently  well  looked  after, 
from  the  supply  point  of  view,  in  the  Emerald  Isle 
by  the  Messrs.  Drummond. 

Woolton  Chrysanthemum  Society. — At  a  public 
meeting,  held  at  the  Mechanics  Institute,  Woolton, 
Liverpool,  on  the  19th  inst.,  James  Marsh,  Esq., 
presided  over  a  good  attendance  of  gardeners'  and 
amateurs.  After  a  considerable  discussion  upon  the 
advantages  of  a  Chrysanthemum  society  with  fruits 
and  vegetables  it  was  unani  mously  resolved,  on  the 
motion  of  the  chairman,  that  this  meeting  considers 
it  desirable  and  expedient  to  form  a  society  in  this 
district.  Messrs  J.  Ellis,  R.  Todd,  J.  Stoney,  G 
Haigb,  J.  Rae,  J.  Heaton,  G.  Liversage,  R.  G. 
Waterman,  J.  Wilson  and  the  chairman  addressed 
the  meeting  and  the  tone  in  every  way  was  most 
encouraging.  The  district  abounding  in  high-class 
productions,  no  doubt  was  entertained  but  that  the 
support  would  be  liberal.  A  provisional  committee 
with  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman,  Secretary  pro.  tern,  was 
elected  to  draw  up  suitable  rules,  to  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  financial  aid  that  might  be  expected  and  to 
report  at  a  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  1st  prox. 
Mr.  Marsh  .promised  £5  5s.  towards  a  com¬ 

mencement.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  tendered  to 
the  chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Town  and  Villa 
Gardens. — No  one  can  speak  with  more  authority 
upon  the  subject  of  ornamental  trees  than  Mr. 
David  P.  Laird,  of  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  of  Edinburgh,  and,  therefore,  anything  he  may 
have  to  say  about  trees  and  shrubs  carries  weight. 
On  the  18th  inst.  the  members  of  the  Broughty 
Ferry  Horticultural  Association  had  Mr.  Laird 
amongst  them,  and  they  listened  to  some  sound 
advice  from  his  lips  as  to  what  they  should 
plant  in  town  gardens,  how  they  should  plant, 
and  how  they  were  to  take  care  of  the  trees 
after  they  were  planted.  He  also  gave  useful, 
practical  information  concerning  the  methods  of 
propagation  adopted  for  various  subjects.  Speaking 
of  the  general  planting  of  villa  gardens,  he  strongly 
deprecated  the  apathy  of  architects  in  not  allowing 
in  their  estimates  the  necessary  outlays  for  garden¬ 
ing  purposes.  Such  niggardliness,  he  said,  was  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  best  interests  of  architecture,  and 
often  meant  the  utter  spoiling  of  the  appearance  of 
a  fine  house,  for  very  many  good  houses  were  to  be 
seen  surrounded  with  scraggy,  badly  laid  out  garden 
plots.  Mr.  Laird  was  especially  interesting  in  his 
descriptions  of  public  parks  and  private  gardens, 
such  as  Powerscourt  and  the  Phoenix  Park,  where 
money  was  spent  for  the  proper  upkeep  of  the  parks. 
A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Laird  for  his  instructive  and  interesting  lecture. 
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The  Journal  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France  contains  an  account  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Show  held  at  Paris  last  year,  with  illustrations  of 
groups  and  other  exhibits. 

The  Society  of  Danish  Gardeners. — The  executive 
committee  of  this  society  recently  passed  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  young  men  entering  the  gardening 
profession  in  Denmark,  shall  serve  an  apprenticeship 
of  five  years  in  not  more  than  three  situations.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  term  each  apprentice  is  to 
receive  a  journeyman’s  certificate  from  the  society. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd. — We  are  in  receipt  of  the 
Seed  Catalogue  for  1899  issued  by  this  well  known 
firm.  Their  nurseries  at  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham,  N  , 
have  long  been  famed  for  rare  and  beautiful  flowers 
of  all  descriptions,  and  we  notice  that  seeds  of  many 
of  the  most  beautiful  hardy  plants  are  offered  in 
company  with  the  more  prosaic  vegetable  seeds,  and 
seeds  of  florist’s  flowers  generally.  Begonias,  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  Gladioli,  and  Liliums  also  find  a  place, 
so  that  the  catalogue  is  something  more  than  a  list 
of  seeds.  In  all  there  are  104  pages  of  text,  with 
numerous  illustrations  which  give  the  peruser  a 
capital  general  idea  of  the  plants  they  represent.  In 
many  cases  short  cultural  notes  are  appended. 

Forestry  in  Ireland. — The  abstract  of  forestry 
operations  in  Ireland  during  the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1898,  has  lately  been  issued  by  the  Registrar- 
General.  It  states  that  the  acreage  under  woods  and 
plantations  varied  from  304,906  in  1851,  to  339.858 
in  1880.  In  1898  there  were  308,161  acres  employed 
in  this  way,  so  that  although  this  shows  an  increase 
of  11  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  area  under 
wood  in  1851,  there  has  been  a  falling  off  since  1880. 
It  appears  that  1,431  statute  acres  were  planted 
during  the  year,  of  which  283  acres  are  in  Leinster, 
427  in  Munster,  542  in  Ulster,  and  192  in  Connaught. 
In  1897  I'I34  acres  were  planted,  so  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  1898.  The  area  returned  as 
cleared  is  given  as  1,108  acres,  of  which  194  are  in 
Leinster,  509  in  Munster,  255  in  Ulster,  and  50  in 
Connaught.  In  the  year  ending  June  30tS,  1897,  the 
area  cleared  was  1,102  acres.  A  curious  discrepancy 
occurs,  however,  in  two  tables  given.  According  to 
one,  1,431  acres  were  planted  in  1898,  and  1,008  acres 
cleared,  423  acres  more  being  under  wood  than  in 

1897.  Another  table  returns  the  total  area  under 
wood  in  1897,  as  307,441  acres,  and  308,161  acres  in 

1898,  giving  an  increase  of  720  acres.  The  number 
of  trees  felled  in  1898  was  671,962,  of  which  270,123 
were  used  for  "propping”  With  regard  to  the 
disposal  of  118,026,  the  information  is  given  that 
they  were  "  used  locally  " — a  somewhat  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  description  ;  whilst  169,799  are  given 
as  being  “  exported  ”  also  an  insufficient  statement. 

Ealing  and  District  Gardeners’  Society.. — On  the 
17th  inst.,  at  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Ealing,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Coutts,  student- 
gardener  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  on  “Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Climbers.”  Mr.  C.  B.  Green  presided 
over  a  good  attendance.  Mr.  Coutts  dealt  with  a 
very  large  number  of  climbiDg  plants  suitable  for 
stove  and  greenhouse  culture,  their  decorative  and 
other  qualities  being  duly  weighed,  as  well  as  the 
positions  they  should  occupy,  the  soils  most  in  re¬ 
quest,  and  the  general  treatment  they  should  receive. 
These  details  he  considered  should  have  attention  if 
success  was  desired, as  everything  depended  upon  the 
initial  planting.  Mr.  Coutts  included  ornamental 
Gourds  among  his  climbing  plants,  and  suggested 
that  a  visit  to  Kew  would  demonstrate  their  value. 
The  most  popular  subjects,  however,  which  seemed 
to  find  favour  with  the  audience,  and  round  which  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  centred,  were  Bougainvillea 
glabra  and  its  variety  sanderiana  ;  Allamanda  Hen- 
dersoni,  A.  Williamsi,  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  Hoya 
carnosa,  H.  bella,  Passiflcra  kermesina,  Stepha- 
notis  floribunda  and  its  varieties,  etc.,  among  stove 
plants.  Cooler  subjects  were  Clematis  indivisa,  C. 
i.  lobata,  Lapageria  rosea,  L.  r.  alba,,  Solanum 
jasminoides,  Tacsonia  Van  Volsxmii,  Cobaea 
scandens  variegata  and  such-like  plants.  Mr. 
Coutts  condensed  a  large  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  into  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal;  gave 
very  practical  and  satisfactory  replies ;  and  thus 
proved  himself  to  be  an  observing  gardener  as  well 
as  a  careful  compiler  of  facts.  On  the  motion  of  the 
chairmqp,  Mr.  Coutts  received  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks. 


Science  Teaching  In  Horticulture  and  in  Methods  of 
Answering  Examination  Questions. — A  meeting  will 
be  held  to  arrange  fees  and  times  for  a  class  on  the 
above  subjects  at  2,  The  Broadway,  Hammersmith, 
on  Monday,  January  30th,  at  8p.ro.  The  class  is 
intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  R.H  S.  Examina¬ 
tion.  It  will  meet  on  two  nights  a  week  and  will  be 
conducted  by  Wilfrid  Mark  Webb,  F.L.S.,  late 
Assistant  Biologist  in  the  successful  School  of 
Horticulture  of  The  Essex  County  Council,  Chelms¬ 
ford. 

Wells’  Chrysanthemum  Calendar  for  1899. — Mr.  W. 
Wells,  of  Earlswood,  Surrey,  has  again  issued  a 
Chrysanthemum  Calendar,  and  this  second  attempt 
is  a  distinct  advance  on  the  first,  both  illustrations 
and  text  having  come  out  with  remarkable  clearness. 
The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  very  faithful  represent¬ 
ation  of  the  new  variety,  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith. 
There  are  also  large  illustrations  of  J ulia  Scaramanga , 
Miss  Nellie  Pockett,  and  John  Pockett,  as  well  as 
smaller  ones  of  Lord  Ludlow,  Mrs.  White  Popham, 
and  the  single  Earlswood  Beauty.  The  instructions 
given  to  Cbrysathemum  growers  are  iaDged  under 
each  month,  and  as  they  constitute  an  epitome  of  the 
principal  operations  to  be  performed  they  will  be 
useful  as  reminders.  Our  ordinary  calendars  start 
with  January,  but  the  Chrysanthemum  year  may  be 
considered  to  commence  with  December,  hence  Mr. 
Wells  has  begun  with  that  month,  when  the  striking 
of  cuttings  is  all  agog. 

The  Garden  Annual. — That  exceedingly  handy  * 
Almanack  and  Address  Book,  the  Garden  Annual, 
issued  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson  from  The  Garden  office, 
37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  seems  to  grow 
larger  year  by  year.  The  alphabetical  lists  of  the 
principal  gardens  in  each  county  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  gardeners’  names  and  addresses,  and 
county  seats  are  all  repeated.  There  are  also  lists  of 
British  and  foreign  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  builders, 
and  sundriesmen.  The  Horticultural  and  botanical 
societies  with  their  respective  secretaries  are  tabu¬ 
lated,  also  the  public  parks  and  gardens,  with  their 
curators,  keepers  or  superintendents,  as  the  case 
may  be.  A  most  useful  feature  is  a  list  of  the  certi¬ 
ficates  granted  during  the  past  year  to  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  by  the  Royal  Horticultural, 
the  National  Chrysanthemum,  Royal  Botanic,  and 
the  Auricula  Societies.  The  colonies  are  not  for¬ 
gotten,  the  various  botanic  establishments  in  India 
and  the  colonies,  with  their  respective  managers, 
being  given.  We  notice,  however,  that  there  is  a 
number  of  errors  and  omissions  in  this  list.  The 
price  of  the  “  Annual  ”  is,  as  before,  is. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 

— The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held 
on  the  16th  inst.,  at  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  South¬ 
ampton,  the  President,  W.  F.  G.  Spranger,  Esq.,  being 
present  and  also  a  large  number  of  the  members. 
The  lecture  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Technical 
Education  Committee,  Southampton  County  Council, 
and  was  given  by  R.  W.  Stewart,  Esq.,  D.Sc. 
London,  principal  of  the  Hartley  College,  South¬ 
ampton.  The  title  of  the  lecture  was  "  The 
effects  of  Electricity  on  Plants,”  and  the  subject  was 
most  efficiently  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
electric  experiments,  diagrams  and  lantern  slides. 
The  lecturer  explained  the  meaning  of  high  and  low 
pressure,  positive,  and  negative  electricity,  and 
showed  how  a  current  might  be  made  to  pass  through 
ordinary  soil.  He  said  experiments  had  shown  that 
seeds  sown  in  boxes  through  which  a  current  had 
been  passed  for  two  hours  daily  showed  a  larger,  and 
better  percentage  of  germination  than  similar  seeds 
grown  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  experiments  carried  out  in  France,  Russia, 
and  in  this  country,  at  Clifton,  where  ou  experimental 
plots  of  ground  tall  poles  were  erected,  with  a 
conductor  from  the  top,  leading  into  the  ground, 
from  which  wires  were  carried  in  the  ground  in  all 
directions,  and  various  crops  of  vegetables  grown  on 
the  soil.  Comparison  of  the  crops  with  similar  ones 
grown  on  adjacent  plots  of  land  not  electrically 
treated  showed  an  increase  of  from  forty  to  sixty  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  lecturer  con¬ 
cluded  by  asking  his  audience  to  try  some  of  the 
experiments  he  had  shown  them  and  communicate 
the  results  to  him.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
most  cordially  given  to  the  lecturer  at  the  close  of 
his  most  interesting  and  instructive  lecture. 


Pineapple  Fibre. — The  leaves  of  the  Pineapple 
contain  a  deal  of  fibre  of  a  very  flexible  and  strong 
character;  but  hitherto  the  process  of  extracting  it 
from  the  tissue  of  the  leaves  has  been  against  the 
success  of  its  use  as  a  commercial  article.  The 
individual  threads  are  fine,  and  of  regular  thickness, 
and  it  is  stated  that  bleaching  will  readily  destroy 
their  adhesion  to  one  another,  so  that  they  can  be 
spun  like  flax.  A  rope  of  this  fibre  was  made  at 
Singapore,  and  was  stated  to  have  stood  a  test  of 
350  lb.,  while  a  rope  of  flax  of  similar  dimensions 
only  stood  260  lb.  The  fibre  may  be  immersed  in 
water  for  lengthy  periods  without  rotting. 

Woolton  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society  — 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  under 
the  presidency  of  J  ames  Marsh  Esq. ,  and  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  members, at  the  Mechanics'Instituteon  the  19th 
inst.  The  report  and  statement  of  accounts  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman,  secretary  and  trea¬ 
surer.  The  report  stated  that  the  attendancethrough- 
out  the  year  was  a  considerable  increase  on  the  previous 
one.  This  satisfactory  statement  was  the  outcome 
of  an  excellent  programme  of  subjects,  which  was 
considered  the  best  yet  arranged  by  the  society.  A 
pleasing  feature  in  connection  with  this  matter  was 
the  interchange  of  lecturers  of  other  kindred  societies, 
with  most  pleasing  results ;  and  it  was  hoped  that 
this  portion  of  work  might  be  extended.  A  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  lecturers  and  the 
chairmen  at  the  various  meetings.  The  statement 
of  accounts,  including  the  balance  from  last  year 
shows  an  income  of  £10  11s.  8d.,  the  expenditure 

(chiefly  for  new  books  for  the  library),  being  £6  15s 
3d.  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  society  of  £1  16s. 
5d.  The  presidents,  vice-presidents  and  committee 
were  appointed, Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman  being  retained  in 
his  office  of  hon.  treasurer  and  secretary.  A  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Marsh  for  pre¬ 
siding. 

Presentation  to  a  Scottish  “’Mum”  Grower. — Mr. 
James  Carrutbers,  lately  gardener  at  Hillwood, 
Corstorphine,  has  long  been  known  as  a  keen  and 
successful  grower  and  exhibitor  of  “’Mums”;  and 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  small  but  enthusiastic 
band  who  urged  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa 
tion  to  take  the  Chrysanthemum  in  hand  for  the 
Edinburgh  district,  and  did  yeoman  service  to  the 
association  in  their  early  efforts  to  establish  the 
Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  show,  which  now  figures 
so  conspicuously  in  the  "’Mum”  world.  Mr. 
Carruthers  was  a  most  successful  grower  of  exhibi¬ 
tion  blooms,  and  though  never  fortunate  enough  to 
gain  the  Edinburgh  City  Prize,  was  several  times  so 
near  it  that  even  the  lucky  ones  thought  he  had  hard 
lines  and  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  his  stand 
embellished  with  the  much  coveted  "red  ticket.” 
Such,  however,  was  not  to  be,  as  for  two  years  he 
has  been  laid  aside  with  severe  rheumatism,  and  last 
autumn  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  position  at 
Hillwood,  which  he  had  filled  with  great  credit  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  He  has  now,  in  co-operation 
with  a  relative,  leased  a  small  market  nursery  at 
Ravelston,  near  Edinburgh.  His  friends  and  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren  took  occasion  of  his  leaving  Hill¬ 
wood,  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  services  to 
horticulture,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
personally  held  by  subscribing  a  liberal  sum  in  order 
to  show  their  regard  in  a  practical  form.  This  was 
supplemented  by  a  contribution  from  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association,  by  a  unanimous  vote  at  a 
crowded  meeting  of  members.  On  Saturday  last,  the 
21st  inst.,  a  small  deputation  of  subscribers,  headed 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  E.  Murray  (the  King  of  Scottish 
amateur  “  'Mum  ’’growers)  and  Mr. M. Todd,  the  retir¬ 
ing  President  of  the  S.H.A.,  wailed  on  Mr. Carruthers, 
at  Ravelston,  and  presented  him  in  name  of  the  sud- 
scribers  with  a  cheque  for  over  sixty  pounds.  Mr. 
Todd  happily  expressed  the  great  pleasure  it  gave 
the  subscribers  to  show  their  hearty  goodwill  towards 
him,  congratulated  him  on  his  improving  health,  and 
expressed  the  warmest  wish  of  his  many  friends  that 
his  strength  and  activity  would  return,  and  that  great 
success  would  attend  his  new  business  venture.  Mrs. 
Carruthers  replying  in  a  few  brief  and  appropriate 
remarks,  expressed  his  hearifelt  thanks.  Mrs. 
Carruthers  treated  the  deputation  to  an  elegant  tea. 
The  health  of  Mr.  Carruthers  and  his  fireside  was 
warmly  pledged  in  a  “  wee  drap  ”  of  Scotch,  and  a 
very  happy  hour  was  spent. 
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Sciadopitys  verticillata. — In  the  current  volume  of 
Tijdsclirift  voor  Tuinbouw,  facing  p.  143  is  a  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction  of  a  fine,  pyramidal  specimen 
of  the  Umbrella  Pine  (Sciadopitys  verticillata)  in 
the  pinetum  at  Schovenhorst,  Holland.  It  stands 
4-15  metres  high,  or  just  over  13  ft.  The  Japanese 
names  of  this  Conifer  are  Koja-Maki  and  Kane- 
Matsu  ;  the  Chinese  names  Kin-Sung  and  Kin-Sjo. 

Cherries  in  France. — In  staid,  sober  old  Britain 
Cherries  ate  looked  upon  more  as  a  luxury 
than  as  food.  In  volatile  France  they  are  re¬ 
garded  by  the  peasantry  more  in  the  light  of  a 
common  food.  As  evidence  of  this  we  have  the 
proverb,  "  A  Cherry  year,  a  merry  year,”  which  we 
may  take  to  mean  that  an  abundant  crop  of  Cherries 
means  prosperity,  During  the  last  century  a  law 
was  passed  ordering  the  preservation  of  all  the 
Cherry  trees  in  the  woods  and  forests.  Consequently 
there  became  so  many  Cherry  trees  that  the  pendu¬ 
lum  of  policy  swung  to  the  other  extreme,  and  the 
trees  were  nearly  all  cut  down.  This  caused  a 
great  deal  of  hardship  to  the  peasants,  who  were  thus 
deprived  of  a  great  part  of  their  food.  Cherry  soup, 
with  a  little  bread,  and  a  still  more  meagre  allowance 
of  butter,  used  to  be  the  ordinary  food  of  charcoal 
burners  and  wood  cutters,  but  civilisation  has  altered 
all  this. 

T he  French  Horticultural  Society  of  Loudon  — On 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  14th  inst.,  this  society 
celebrated  the  10th  anniversary  of  its  formation. 
Many  members  and  friends  were  present,  and 
amongst  the  latter  were  M.  Clere  the  Secretary  of 
the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  London  ;  M. 

,  Lelasceur,  of  Mitcham  ;  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  Mr.  Tucker 
(Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son),  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne, 
Mr.  Geo.  Schneider,  Mr.  Gaskell  (Cooper,  Tabor  & 
Co),  and  Mr.  Arnold  Moss.  Mr  Drost,  ofKew, 
presided,  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Schneider.  In 
proposing  the  health  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Schneider 
reminded  the  audience  that  he  had  always  been  a 
good  friend,  and  had  employed  many  of  them.  Mr. 
Drost,  in  responding,  said  that,  looking  back  on  the 
past  history  of  the  society,  its  members  had  every 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves.  The  balance  at 
the  bank  was  bigger  this  year  than  last,  whilst  there 
had  been  a  big  increase  in  the  list  of  members,  and 
notable  additions  had  been  made  to  the  library.  Mr. 
Arnold  Moss  replied  for  the  visitors,  saying  that 
international  gatherings  of  that  kind  created  friendly 
feelings  between  the  nations  concerned,  and  said  he 
was  sure  that  all  Englishmen  would  wish  France  to 
be  happy  and  prosperous.  M  Gachelin,  in  proposing 
the  horticultural  press,  spoke  of  the  necessity  there 
was  for  all  Frenchmen  to  learn  English.  Mr.  C. 
Harman  Payne  responded. 

British  Produce  Association. — In  the  current  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Agricultural  Economist,  Edward  Owen 
Greening,  discusses  the  situation  of  the  British 
Produce  Association  at  Winchilsea  House,  or  rather 
gives  an  explanatory  article  on  the  results  of  the 
experiment  to  push  a  retail  business  limited  to  the 
sale  of  British  grown  produce.  From  this  it  would 
appear  ihat  it  is  by  no  means  a  lucrative  occupation, 
for  th;  simple  reason  that  the  British  public  cannot 
live  upon  home  grown  produce,  the  result  being  that 
the  matrons  of  households  have  to  divide  their  orders 
between  .Winchilsea  House  and  some  other  which 
supplies  foreign  as  well  as  home  produce  necessary 
for  making  up  the  daily  menu.  When  the  home 
grown  article  becomes  scarce  its  price  goes  up  to 
twice  or  three  times  that  of  the  foreign  article,  as  in 
the  case  of  Tomatos.  When  the  foreign  supply  was 
selling  at  3d.  per  lb.,  home  grown  Tomatos  could  not 
be  sold  under  2s.  for  the  same  quantity.  After  this 
and  similar  experiences  the  customers  would  be 
likely  to  call  at  the  general  stores  first,  where  they 
would  get  everything  they  want  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  cost  of  the  delivery  of  half  orders  would  practi¬ 
cally  amount  to  the  same  as  that  of  whole  orders 
delivered  from  stores,  where  both  British  and  foreign 
produce  is  kept.  Being  tied  down  to  the  sale  of 
British  produce  only,  the  prices  of  Tresh  fruit  are 
artificially  raised ;  and  this  alone  will  limit  the 
number  of  customers.  Moreover,  a  weekly  loss  to 
the  establishment  of  nearly  £ 200  a  week  is  said  to  be 
going  on.  Mr  Greening  also  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  idea  of  selling  British  produce  through 
retail  stores  especially  established  in  London  is  a 
delusion. 


Several  Fine  Elm  Trees  in  the  celebrated  Long 
Walk  at  Windsor  have  been  condemned  as  unsafe, 
and  are  coming  under  the  axe. 

Le  Chrysantheme,  the  official  organ  of  the  French 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  is  an  unusually 
bulky  issue  and  runs  to  eighty  pages.  It  contains 
a  good  deal  of  interesting  Chrysanthemum  matter, 
principally  relating  to  the  shows  and  conference  held 
last  autumn  at  Troyes.  M.  Saleites,  the  delegated  the 
F.  N.  C.  S.  who  visited  the  November  show  of  the 
English  N.  C.  S.  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  this  year, 
continues  his  interesting  account  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  in  England. 


- — - 

PEOPLE  WE  HAVE  MET. 

Mr.  George  Monro. 

We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  placing  before  our 
readers  the  portrait  of  Mr.  George  Monro,  of 
Covent  Garden,  a  man  of  whom  many  all  over  the 
country  have  read  and  heard  in  connection  with  the 
most  important  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  market 
in  the  country,  and  with  various  charities. 

Mr.  Monro  belongs  to  the  gardening  fraternity  by 
descent,  inasmuch  as  his  father  was  a  nurseryman 
and  market  gardener.  He  started  as  a  salesman  in 
Covent  Garden  twenty-eight  years  ago,  with  a 
capital  of  /100,  and  is  now  one  of  the  leading 
salesmen  in  the  market.  He  deals  mostly  in  Grapes 
and  the  better  class  of  fruit  generally,  both  home, 
colonial,  and  foreign,  the  latter  comiDg  from  France, 
Belgium,  and  other  countries  that  send  us  their  pro¬ 
duce.  Any  quantity  of  Canadian  Pears  and  Apples 
passes  through  his  hands,  the  supplies  from  that 
source  greatly  increasing  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
for  reasons  that  are  well  known  to  everybody.  Tons 
of  fruit  annually  come  from  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  Peaches  and  Grapes  constitute  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  supplies  from  the  Cape.  Our  readers  have 
often  heard  of  the  Tasmanian  Apples,  which  come 
to  our  shores  during  the  summer  months,  when  we 
have  none  of  our  own,  and  do  not  receive  any  from 
the  countries  that  supply  us  during  the  autumn  and 
winter.  Apples  also  come  from  various  other  parts 
of  Australasia,  and  pass  through  Mr.  Monro's  hands 
in  great  quantities.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Florida  Oranges.  The  Canary  Islands  send  us  new 
Potatos  and  Tomatos,  and  Mr.  Monro  deals  only 
with  new  Potatos,  never  with  old  ones,  which 
come  in  quantity,  and  require  a  great  amount  of 
space  for  storage. 

He  has  five  warehouses  in  the  Market  and  the 
streets  immediately  surrounding  it.  He  commences 
at  4  a.m.,  and  continues  throughout  the  day,  all  the 
business  done  being  by  private  sale  to  his  customers. 
Some  years  ago,  not  finding  sufficient  space  for  his 
business  in  the  huge  Flower  Market,  he  took  a  shop 
opposite  the  Tavistock  Street  entrance  to  that  build¬ 
ing.  The  business  in  the  Flower  Market  is  concluded 
at  9  a.m.  and  the  doors  closed,  but  the  shop  in 
Tavistock  Street  remains  open  for  business  all  day, 
and  is  found  to  be  a  great  accommodation  both  to 
senders  and  buyers.  Only  those  in  direct  touch  with 
Covent  Garden  can  have  any  conception  of  the 
amount  of  fruit  that  passes  through  his  hands  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  even  a  day  in  the  busy  seasons 
for  the  respective  fruits.  His  three  sons  are  all  in 
the  business,  and  he  employs  a  large  staff  of  men 
besides. 

On  the  17th  inst.,  the  eve  of  his  *'  silver  wedding,” 
about  seventy  of  his  employees  assembled  by  per¬ 
mission  in  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  MoDro, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  him  with  a  handsome  and  valuable,  solid 
silver  centrepiece,  otherwise  describable  as  a  flower 
and  dessert  stand.  In  the  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Monro,  Mr.  North  explained  the  object  of  the 
assembly,  and  explained  the  interest,  sympathy  and 
kindness  shown  by  Mr.  Monro  to  his  employees.  He 
was  always  anxious  to  improve  their  welfare,  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  culminated  in  the  formation  of  a  pension 
fund,  to  which  he  subscribed  not  only  by  donation, 
but  doubling  each  man’s  contribution,  In  the  name 
of  the  employees,  therefore,  Mr.  North  asked  him  to 
accept  an  illuminated  address  (executed  by  one  of  the 
staff)  and  the  silver  centrepiece  (above  mentioned), 
suitably  inscribed  as  a  token  of  their  respect,  esteem 
and  appreciation,  and  hoped  that  the  good  feeling 
between  employer  and  employed  might  ever  continue. 
Mr.  Monro,  who  was  taken  by  surprise,  thanked 


them  for  their  expressions  of  goodwill,  and  hoped  in 
the  near  future  to  invite  them  to  help  him  to  find  a 
suitable  place  in  his  house  for  the  very  handsome 
presents. 

On  the  19th  inst.,  Mr.  Monro  took  the  chair  on 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  friendly  supper  of  the 


Mr.  George  Monro. 


Gardener’s  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  with  which 
he  has  been  connected,  subscribing  to  its  funds  since 
1880.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  that  institution  for  over  a  decade.  We  may  also 
state  that  he  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund ;  and  is  on  the  committee  of  the 
London  Fruit  and  Potato  Salesmen's  Benevolent 
Association.  Mr.  Monro  is  an  unassuming  gentle¬ 
man,  a  steady  business  man,  and  honourable  and 
straightforward  iu  all  his  dealings,  for  which  he  has 
enjoyed  an  exceptional  reputation  from  the  time  he 
commenced  business. 

—  -  ■»««■ 

MESSRS.  R.  VEITCH  &  SON,  EXETER. 

Mid-winter  is  not  the  best  season  to  go  travelling  in 
Devon,  but  rarely  is  it  otherwise  than  mild  so  that  a 
visit  to  it  then  may  be  enjoyed  as  much  as  in 
summer.  In  the  course  of  our  peregrination  we 
called  upon  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  The  Nursery, 
New  North  Road,  Exeter,  inspecting  their  hothouses 
and  splendid  collections  of  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants,  as  well  as  shrubs. 

Hothouses. 

Great  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
and  half  haidy  subjects  in  this  nursery ;  though 
many  of  the  reputedly  half  hardy  plants  are  really 
hardy  in  Devon.  The  collections  are  also  very 
extensive,  as  a  visit  to  the  nursery  will  amply  testify. 
In  the  propagating  pit  large  quantities  of  Notospar- 
tium  Carmichaeliae  nanum  are  being  raised  from 
seeds;  it  flowers  and  fruits  profusely  in  the  open. 
Sciadopitys  verticillata  is  also  being  raised  by 
hundreds.  A  collection  of  insectivorous  plants,  both 
here  and  in  other  houses,  includes  Sarracenia 
purpurea,  S.  exoniensis,  S.  Drummondi,  arid  Dionaea 
muscipula.  Other  things  being  raised  in  this  house 
are  Nertera  depressa,  Himalayan  Rhododendrons, 
Sibthorpia  europea  variegata,  Hedera  madeirensis 
variegata,  and  other  Ivies,  Pratia  angulata,  bearing 
purple  berries,  and  hardy  here,  and  Tasmania 
aromatica  a  pretty,  dwarf,  evergreen  shrub  also 
hardy,  and  to  be  seen  in  the  open.  Russellia  juncea 
makes  an  elegant  basket  plant  for  a  stove  or  warm 
greenhouse.  Greenhouse  climbt  rs  include  Plumbago 
capensis  alba,  Passifloras,  Jasmines,  and  Tecomas  in 
variety.  The  silvery-leaved  Convolvulus  Cneorum 
is  hardy,  as  far  north  and  east  as  London,  and  is  a 
striking  plant. 

The  warm  division  of  the  same  hcuse  contains 
useful  specimens  of  Aralia  gracillima  ajid  Paulinia 
thalictrifolia  in  fine  condition.  Cases  are  filled  with 
Marechal  Niel  and  other  Roses  of  that  class  being 
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grafted  in  quantity.  Crotons,  Dracaenas  and  other 
hard  wooded  stove  plants  are  being  rooted  in  other 
cases.  Some  of  the  more  choice  species  of  Privet 
are  also  being  increased  in  cases  by  the  operation  of 
grafting.  Ligustrum  macrophyllum,  L.  lucidum 
variegatum  (also  called  L.  1.  tricolor)  and  the  new  L. 
Walkeri  will  give  an  idea  of  the  fine  forms  being 
multiplied.  Older  plants  of  the  last-named  are  in 
frames,  and  it  is  hoped  will  prove  hardy  when 
planted  out,  and  we  believe  they  will. 

A  house  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  great 
variety  of  plants  in  Jadoo  fibre,  and  all  appear  to  be 
thriving  and  happy.  The  development  of  roots  is 
remarkable.  There  are  fine  pieces  of  Davallia 
griffithiana,  Asparagus  Sprengeri  and  A.  retroflexus 
in  baskets.  Gardenias,  Aralia  elegantissima,  Cro¬ 
tons  and  Dracaenas  in  the  warm  end  are  also  doing 
well.  Another  division  enjoys  a  greenhouse  tempera¬ 
ture,  all  the  subjects  beiDg  grown  in  Jadoo.  Amongst 
them  are  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Roman 
Hyacinths,  and  other  subjects  in  bloom  ;  while  good 
growth  is  being  made  by  Francoa  ramosa,  Grevillea 
robusta,  Araucaria  excelsa,  Lotus  peliorrhynchus, 
and  Ficus  elastica,  the  latter  having  very  dark 
foliage.  Some  plants  stand  a  long  time  in  Jadoo 
without  being  repotted.  Such  things  as  Davallias 
grown  in  baskets  should  have  the  latter  dipped  right 
into  the  tank  and  thoroughly  watered,  after  which  the 
plants  may  be  taken  into  dwelling  rooms,  where  they 
will  stand  a  week  without  watering.  This  house  is 
intended  to  show  the  great  variety  of  plants  that  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  this  material,  which  is  being 
used  as  a  substitute  for  soil,  and  also  as  a  fertiliser 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Just  outside  are  Vines 
on  trial  in  pots  of  Jadoo,  also  Peach  and  Apple  trees, 
well  set  with  flower  buds,  while  others  are  grown  in 
loam  as  a  check. 

Indian  Azaleas  and  Himalayan  Rhododendrons, 
the  latter  all  white  flowered  varieties,  monopolise 
a  house.  The  value  of  the  Rhododendrons  for 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  decoration,  as  well  as 
cut  flowers  may  be  judged  from  the  mention  of  such 
as  Rhododendron  Gibsoni,  R.  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william,  R.  Princess  Alice,  R.  sesterianum,  R.  fos- 
terianum,  R.  veitchianum,  R.  dalhouseanum,  and  R. 
exoniense,  the  latter  being  dwarf  and  bushy.  Many 
of  the  above  are  deliciously  fragrant.  In  a  cool 
house  close  by  here  the  beautiful  Lychnis  Flos- 
Cuculi  semperflorens  flore  pleno  was  flowering 
beautifully,  thus  justifying  the  title  of  ever-flowering. 
The  flowers  are  double,  and  bright  rose,  and  the 
plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  though  the  flowers  could 
hardly  be  so  fine  in  the  open  air  in  winter.  Another 
stove  contains  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  many  of 
them  flowering,  including  such  as  Begonia  haagean a, 
the  beautiful  Browallia  speciosa  major,  always  in 
flower,  Reinwardtia  tetragyna,  R.  trigyna,  Aeschy- 
nanthus  lobbianus  and  A.  speciosus,  the  two  latter 
being  handsome  basket  plants,  with  richly  coloured 
flowers.  Begonia  foliosa  is  also  a  pretty  basket 
plant.  Dracaena  Lord  Wolseley,  an  ally  of  D.  ter- 
minalis,  is  not  usually  regarded  as  a  flowering  plant, 
but  it  is  charming  here,  being  dwarf,  with  a  large 
panicle  of  bright  purple  flowers.  The  marbled 
flowers  of  Aristolocbia  elegans  are  both  curious  and 
pretty.  The  red  berries  of  Ochna  multiflora, 
surrounded  as  they  are  by  a  black  zone  on  the  calyx, 
are  both  curious  and  attractive.  Cassia  corymbosa 
usually  regarded  as  a  greenhouse  subject,  is  hardy 
here  against  a  house  in  Exeter.  Indoors  it  is  still 
flowering.  Musa  Basjoo  (also  known  as  M.  japonica) 
flowered  out  of  doors  last  summer  in  Cornwall, 
where  it  has  stood  for  two  years,  being  the  hardiest 
of  all  the  Musas. 

Pelargoniums  are  accommodated  in  another  house. 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  variegatus  in  some  quantity 
has  fine  foliage.  Richardia  Lii  tie  Gem  flowers  very 
freely  in  small  pots  ;  and  beside  it  is  the  black  Calla, 
Arum  sanctum.  The  pale  yellow  flowers  of  Primula 
floribunda  grandiflora  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
the  type.  Pourretia  mexicana  is  said  to  be  hardy,  and 
Eulalia  gracilis  is  hardy  even  at  London. 

Lachenalia  Nelsoni  is  coming  along  beautifully  on 
shelves  near  the  glass.  A  curious  phenomenon  is 
noticeable  in  plants  of  Primula  floribunda  hanging  by 
its  roots  from  the  underside  of  shelves  overhead.  Seeds 
must  have  dropped  from  plants  upon  the  shelves, 
and,  slipping  partly  through  the  seams  of  the  shelves, 
germinated  there,  making  their  exit  on  the  underside. 
Of  course,  some  soil  or  fibre  on  the  shelves  prevented 
the  seedlings  from  getting  dried  up. 

Close  by  in  another  house  is  a  collection  of  Cannas, 


including  all  the  best  of  Crozy’s  varieties,  and  the 
new  race  of  large  flowering  hybrids.  The  latter  are 
represented  by  Italia,  Austria,  La  France,  America, 
Bavaria,  Wendlandi,  Pandora,  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  Edouard  Andre,  &c.  The  rootstock  of 
Bowiaea  volubilis  is  like  a  large  green  Onion. 
Amongst  a  collection  of  succulents  young  plants  of 
the  spiny  Agave  ferox  are  very  noticeable.  Isoloma 
Victor  Lemoine  has  shrubby  stems,  and  showy 
scarlet  flowers,  densely  spotted  with  crimson.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  of  Fuchsia  triflora  superba  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  typical  form. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Early  Peach  House. — As  soon  as  the  flowers 
commence  to  expand  the  syringings  which  have 
hitherto  been  given  twice  daily  should  be  dropped, 
for  a  drier  and  more  buoyant  atmosphere  is  necessary 
to  procure  the  proper  distribution  of  the  pollen.  The 
system  of  setting  the  blooms  by  means  of  the  syringe 
has  been  recommended  and  even  now  does  not  want 
advocates,  but  generally  speaking  it  will  be  found 
safer  and  more  effective  to  maintain  a  dry  atmos¬ 
phere  and  to  artificially  fertilise  the  flowers  by 
“brushing.”  Particularly  healthy  trees  would  not 
need  anything  more  than  a  tapping  or  shaking  of  the 
main  stem  about  noon  each  day,  but  it  is  very  easy 
to  brush  over  the  expanded  flowers  and  it  is  safer. 
A  rabbits  tail  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  bamboo  cane 
makes  a  first-rate  brush,  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  bruise  or  otherwise  injure  the  delicate  repro- 
ductory  organs  of  the  flowers  or  there  will  be  no 
“  set.”  With  such  mild  weather  as  we  are  having 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  temperature 
of  the  bouses  and  very  little  need  for  fire  heat.  The 
minimum  night  temperature  should  be  450  Fahr  and 
it  will  range  from  that  to  50°.  Air  should  be  given 
as  soon  as  it  commences  to  rise  in  the  forenoon,  but 
cold  draughts  must  be  avoided, 

After  the  blooms  are  "  set,”  the  syringings  should 
be  resumed,  both  with  a  view  to  clearing  the  tree  of 
the  dead  flowers  and  also  to  keep  down  insect  pests, 
and  give  the  young  foliage  a  fair  chance.  Be  careful 
to  use  only  clean  soft  water  for  syringing  purposes, 
so  as  not  to  choke  up  the  pores  of  the  leaves  with 
incrustations.  A  rise  of  two  or  three  degrees  in 
temperature  may  be  given  safely  at  this  period. 

A  Succession  House  should  be  started  at  once. 
This  will  progress  in  its  early  stages  much  quicker 
than  the  first  for  the  Peach  is  naturally  an  early 
bloomer.  All  cleaning  and  tying  of  under  glass 
Peaches  should  now  be  completed,  as  even  in  the 
houses  that  are  not  to  be  started  with  artificial  heat, 
the  buds  of  the  trees  have  swollen  to  a  size  that 
renders  it  unsafe  to  handle  them  much. 


THE  FLOWER  G&RSEN. 


On  all  hands  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  abnor¬ 
mally  mild  winter  are  evident  by  the  unusual 
forwardness  of  things.  Nicely  as  the  mild  weather 
is  pushing  along  the  winter  we  shall  probably  have 
to  lament  it  presently,  when  late  frosts  come  to 
check  and  cut  up  the  young,  tender  growths.  Roses 
particularly  are  far  too  forward.  Some  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  trees  have  shoots  on  them  a  couple  of  inches 
in  length,  and  others  that  were  planted  last  autumn 
have  got  over  the  check  of  shifting  and  are  pushing 
their  topmost  buds  very  rapidly. 

The  prevalent  south  westerly  gales  that  have 
raged  in  such  frequent  succession  to  each  other  for 
the  last  few  weeks  have  caused  a  good  deal  of 
mischief.  Even  where  trees  have  not  been  blown  down, 
branches  of  all  sizes  have  succumbed  to  the  fury  of 
the  wind,  and  there  is  plenty  to  do  clearing  away 
the  remains.  The  supports  of  all  the  newly  planted 
trees  should  be  watched,  and  after  each  gale  it  will 
be  wise  to  pay  a  visit  of  inspection  all  round  to  see 
that  the  stakes  and  bands  are  in  their  proper  places. 

The  copious  rains  that  have  fallen  have  a  good  deal 
handicapped  planting  operations,  but  these  latter 
should  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough 
to  work  upon.  The  capacity  of  drains  and  water 
courses  has  also  been  heavily  tried,  especially  in  gar¬ 
dens  where  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  paths  as 
a  consequence  very  liable  to  "  wash.”  All  drains  and 


water  gullies  on  hilly  paths,  should  be  cleaned  cut 
after  each  storm,  as  they  soon  become  filled  with 
sand,  and  are  then  almost  useless 

Bulbs. — Where  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Bulbous, 
Iris,  &c.,  were  planted  in  good  time  their  growths 
are  showing  through  the  soil,  and  if  the  mild 
weather  continues  they  will  be  far  too  forward,  for 
February  is  usually  a  moDth  of  climatic  surprises, 
and  March  generally  comes  in  like  a  lion.  It  will 
be  advisable  therefore  to  have  some  sort  of  protec¬ 
tion  ready  in  case  of  sharp  frost,  the  coming  of 
which  does  not,  however,  at  present  appear  probable. 
A  few  boughs  of  evergreens  stuck  in  the  beds  will 
give  a  deal  of  protection  and  will  keep  off  a  lot  of 
frost. 

Dahlias. — An  early  opportunity  should  be  taken 
to  look  over  the  roots  stored  away  last  autumn. 
Some  of  the  tubers  are  sure  to  have  been  bruised, 
and  rot  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  bruising.  All 
affected  tubers  should  be  cut  clean  out.  This  will 
give  a  "  job  in  the  dry  ”  for  a  wet  day. 

Delphiniums. — These  lovely  flowers  are  among 
the  most  valuable  of  all  those  in  the  outdoor  gar¬ 
den,  and,  thanks  to  our  florists,  we  have  a  wonder 
ful  variety  from  which  to  pick  and  choose  The 
plants  love  a  deep,  rich  soil,  not  too  heavy,  but  with 
abundant  stores  of  plant  food.  Where  the  time  can 
be  given  the  sites  that  are  to  be  occupied  by  Del¬ 
phiniums  should  be  trenched  to  a  depth  of  from  2^ 
ft.  to  3  ft.,  plenty  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  being 
dug  in  at  the  same  time.  The  present  is  a  very 
favourable  time  for  getting  such  work  forward.  Too 
often  we  find  the  Delphiniums  relegated  to  the 
mixed  border,  where  they  look  well  enough  of 
course,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  utilise  their 
stately  beauty  in  other  directions.  Medium  sized 
beds  filled  entirely  with  them  are  a  striking  and 
attractive  feature,  and  one  that  might  well  be 
copied. 

Chinese  Paeonies. — The  splitting  up  of  large 
clumps  that  have  outgrown  both  their  strength  and 
the  limit  of  their  quarters  may  be  carried  on  now 
with  advantage.  A  sharp  spade  is  all  that  is  needed, 
but  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  who  knows  how 
to  use  it,  and  should  not  be  entrusted  to  a  bungler. 
If  the  cuts  are  made  cleanly  little  damage  will  be 
done  to  the  roots,  and  the  crowns  will  not  suffer  at 
all.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  however,  the 
wounds  may  be  dusted  over  with  a  little  charcoal 
dust  from  the  bottom  of  the  sack.  Replant  the 
divisions  as  soon  as  possible,  working  in  fresh  loam 
and  stable  manure  where  it  has  become  in  a  measure 
exhausted.  Where  the  plants  are  growing  in  beds 
and  borders  this  need  for  a  partial  renewal  of  the 
soil  is  not  so  pressing,  but  where  the  plants  have 
been  growing  in  narrow  borders  on  the  margin  of 
shrubberies  it  will  be  very  necessary  to  see  to  this 
part  of  the  business,  for  the  roots  of  the  shrubs 
naturally  invade  the  rich  soil  in  the  border.  A 
thorough  digging  of  such  borders  with  the  spade  is 
not  possible  unless  the  plants  are  lifted,  and  hence 
these  invading  roots  gain  strength  from  year  to 
year. 

— - - 

©leanings  ftgim  flic  Dmilb 
of  Sitenc^. 

The  undermentioned  subjects  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  10th  inst. 

Bigener  Orchid.— Mr.  Veitch  exhibited  a  flowering 
plant  of  an  Epi-Cattleya  (Mrs.  Jas.  O’Brien), 
Epidendrum  x  O’Brienianum,  the  latter  being  E. 
evectum  x  E.  radicans.  The  male  pareut  was 
Cattleya  bowringiana.  It  has  been  stated  that  in 
in  these  bigeners  the  results  generally  resembled  the 
female  parent  almost  entirely,  but  in  this  case  there 
was  a  decided  inclination  towards  Cattleya  in  the 
form  of  the  lip  and  foliage. 

Mildness  of  Season  — Mr.  Wilks  brought  a 
spray  of  Oak  leaves,  still  partially  green,  aod  men¬ 
tioned  that  Blackberries  had  been  lately  gathered 
ripe — an  unusual  occurrence  in  early  January. 

Thuya  gigantea  (plicata)  barked  —  Dr. 
Masters  showed  a  stem  which  had  been  nearly 
stripped  of  its  bark,  exposing  the  centra'  axis  as  an 
almost  cylindrical  rod.  The  young  wood  had  made 
renewed  efforts  to  surround  the  latter,  which  appeared 
to  be  dead.  It  was  received  from  Mr.  Croucher,  of 
Auchstertyre,  near  Crieff. 
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MAKING  A  PEACH  BORDER. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  fruit  easier  to  culti¬ 
vate  under  glass  than  the  Peach  ;  and,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  subject  that  is  more  often  woefully  mis¬ 
managed.  Not  a  season  passes  but  we  hear 
complaints  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  country, 
complaints  that  cover  almost  all  phases  and  stages  of 
the  life  cycle  of  the  tree.  The  flower  buds  drop  in 
one  quarter,  the  flowers  w’ll  not  set  in  another  ;  in 
another  case  the  fruits  begin  to  drop  just  after  they 
have  made  their  appearance  ;  somebody  else  has  to 
lament  the  falling  of  fruits,  after  the  stoning  process 
is  supposed  to  be  completed ;  and  later  on  in  the 
season,  yet  another  cultivator  wonders  why  the  wood 
of  the  trees  has  not  ripened  so  well  as  the  wood  of 
his  neighbour’s  tree  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 
Then  tbe  general  complaints  that  the  trees  won’t 
flower  and  won't  bear  fruit,  and  that  they  are 
attacked  by  all  sorts  of  creeping,  crawling,  hopping, 
and  flying  things  come  up  each  season  with  remark¬ 
able  regularity.  Surely  a  tree  such  as  this,  that 
seems  to  have  either  a  complaint  or  a  parasite  for 
every  day  in  tbe  year,  must  be  difficult  to  grow, 
thinks  the  amateur,  and  the  result  is  that,  if  he  has 
trees,  he  allows  them  to  take  care  of  themselves; 
and  if  he  hasn't  any  trees,  he  refrains  from  planting 
them  because  he  thinks  that  by  doing  so  he  would 
only  be  laying  up  for  himself  a  store  of  trouble  and 
discontent. 

Like  everything  else  under  the  sun,  the  Peach  has 
its  likes  and  dislikes  ;  and  the  man  who  thinks  he  is 
going  to  grow  Peaches  on  the  hit  or  miss  system  may 
just  as  well  save  himself  the  trouble  of  trying,  for 
there  will  probably  be  very  little  “  hit  ”  about  it,  but 
it  will  be  mostly  all  “miss,”  after  which, of  course,  he 
will  proceed  to  abuse  the  Peach  as  an  intractable 
and  unreasonable  tree. 

In  order  to  have  good  Peaches  it  is,  at  least, 
necessary  to  go  to  the  “  root  ”  of  the  matter  at  the 
commencement.  No  matter  how  well  the  cultivator 
may  understand  the  treatment  of  his  trees  above 
ground,  he  cannot  do  very  much  with  them  if  the 
roots  are  in  a  bad  state.  The  making  of  the  border 
is,  therefore,  the  first  thing.  In  this  respect,  at  least, 
it  is  the  truest  economy  to  do  the  thing  thoroughly, 
for  a  badly  or  carelessly  made  border  is  an  endless 
source  of  vexation  and  trouble.  A  good  deal  of 
variety  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  best  way  to  make 
a  border,  more  particularly  as  to  its  depth,  and  the 
materials  of  which  the  compost  is  to  be  made. 

First  of  all,  with  regard  to  depth,  various  cultiva¬ 
tors  have  recommended  depths  varying  from  3  ft.  to 
18  in.  of  soil,  exclusive  of  drainage.  A  good  depth  of 
soil  will  be-from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  :  deeper  than  this  is 
not  to  be  recommended,  for  we  must  have  the  border 
as  porous  and  as  well  aerated  as  possible,  if  we  are  to 
get  the  best  out  of  the  trees. 

Drainage  naturally  suggests  itself  as  a  most  impor- 
that  point,  as,  indeed,  it  is.  During  the  growing 
season  Peaches  need  abundant  supplies  of  water,  and 
in  the  case  of  established  trees  that  are  carrying  good 
crops  of  fruit,  liberal  doses  of  liquid  manure.  The 
drainage  must,  therefore,  be  capable  of  taking  all  the 
surplus  away  since  stagnant  water  in  the  border  is 
productive  of  many  evils,  amongst  which  may  be 
included  uuripened  wood  with  its  consequent 
dropping  of  the  young  fruits,  and  splitting  of  the 
fruits  at  a  later  stage.  These  evils  may  usually  be 
traced  to  an  ill-drained  border.  The  treatment  given 
the  bottom  of  the  border  must  depend  upon  circum¬ 
stances  and  locality.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  heavy 
and  clayey,  it  will  be  well  to  concrete  the  bottom  of 
the  border  at  once,  in  order  to  prevent  the  roots  from 
getting  into  an  unsuitable  rooting  medium,  and  also  to 
insure  the  thorough  draining  of  the  border.  With  a 
concrete  bottom  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  latter. 
On  ordinary  sites  the  concreting  is  not  necessary, 
but  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  the  extra  expense 
of  the  concrete  is  well  repaid. 

Whether  concreted  or  not,  the  bottom  of  the  border 
should  slope  gradually  downward  from  the  point  at 
which  the  trees  are  to  be  planted,  so  as  to  give  a 
sufficient  fall  to  the  drain  at  the  opposite  side  by 
means  of  which  the  water  is  to  be  carried  off.  From 
4  in.  to  6  in.  of  broken  bricks  and  clinkers  should  be 
placed  on  the  sloping  bottom,  and  then  a  layer  of 
freshly  cut  turves,  with  the  grassy  side  downwards, 


should  be  placed  evenly  over  all,  and  the  drainage 
system  is  complete.  Such  a  system  of  drainage  as  this 
will  remain  in  working  order  for  almost  any  length  of 
time,  certainly  until  the  whole  border  requires  to  be 
entirely  re-made.  It  can  always  be  depended  upon 
and  will  never  become  so  choked  as  to  make  the  soil 
in  the  border  sour  and  uncongenial  by  reason  of  stag¬ 
nant  water. 

When  we  come  to  the  soil  and  its  composition  we 
are  at  once  confronted  with  a  fair  amount  of  variety 
in  the  advice  emanating  from  different  sources. 
Some  cultivators  go  the  length  of  recommending 
elaborate  mixtures ;  whether  they  employ  them 
themselves  is  another  matter.  Certain  it  is  that  if 
some  of  the  recipes  given  for  the  compost  fora  Peach 
border  ate  followed,  the  poor  Peaches  are  apt  to 
come  badly  off.  'Generally  speaking,  too  rich  soils, 
that  is  to  say,  soils  artificially  enriched  with  animal 
and  other  manures,  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
positively  harmful.  They  induce  over-gross  growth, 
and  gumming  and  other  evils  follow.  The  trees  grow 
quickly  enough  on  being  placed  in  rich  soil  it  is  true, 
and  the  amateur  is  apt  to  congratulate  himself  upon 
tbe  progress  that  is  being  made — progress,  however, 
that  it  ultimately  turns  out  has  been  made  in  the 
wrong  direction.  What  is  wanted  in  Peaches  is  short- 
jointed,  firm  growth  that  will  set  well  with  flower 
buds  and  ripen  well, and  to  this  end  an  unduly  rich  com¬ 
post  does  not  tend  ;  in  fact,  it  is  actually  the  reverse. 
All  the  manurial  stimulant  that  is  necessary  may  be 
given  subsequently  in  the  form  either  of  liquid  or  of 
top-dressings  of  manures  light  pricked  and  watered 
in,  or  of  top-dressings  of  soil  enriched  with  manure. 
Under  this  system  the  cultivator  is  able  to  regulate 
both  the  time  of  giving  and  the  quantity  of  food  given 
to  his  trees.  Should  they  be  growing  too  vigorously 
he  can  withhold  it,  should  they  be  in  need  of  it,  there 
it  is  in  readiness  ;  in  fact,  he  has  the  trees  absolutely 
under  hts  control.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grower 
who  pit's  his  plants  into  soil  that  has  been  unduly 
enriched  with  manures,  finds  that  they  are  out  of  his 
control,  and  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to  lifting  and 
other  manoeuvres  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  remedy 
the  evil,  and  even  then  the  attempts  are  rarely 
crowned  with  success. 

The  base  of  the  compost  must  consist  of  good  cal¬ 
careous  loam.  The  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture  is  first- 
rate,  but  the  turves  should  be  stacked  for  at  least  six 
months  before  they  are  used.  To  every  cartload  of 
the  loam,  a  barrowload  of  old  mortar  rubbish  should 
be  added.  This  is  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary, 
although  a  little  wood  ashes  or  charcoal  may  be 
added  if  the  loam  is  inclined  to  be  strong.  Some 
growers  recommend  the  addition  of  crushed  bones  in 
the  proportion  of  about  1  cwt.  of  the  bones  to  six 
loads  of  the  soil.  As  crushed  bones  give  out  their 
goodness  very  slowly,  and  will  thus  supply  stores  of 
nutriment  for  many  years,  and  as,  moreover,  they  are 
not  likely  to  cause  undue  grossness  of  growth,  they 
may  be  employed  with  absolute  safety,  and  with 
excellent  results  ;  but  the  amateur  should  remember 
that  the  loam  and  the  mortar  rubbish  are  the 
essentials.  The  wood  ashes,  charcoal  and  bones  may 
be  added  at  pleasure,  and  if  they  can  be  easily 
obtained.  All  chemical  manures  should  be  rigorously 
avoided,  for  no  matter  how  useful  they  are  in  their 
proper  place,  and  used  with  a  definite  object  in  view, 
at  the  right  time,  and  by  experienced  men,  they  are 
only  calculated  to  do  harm  when  mixed  with  the  soil 
in  which  young  Peach  trees  are  to  be  grown. 

Size  of  the  Borders. — Where  early  forcing  is  to  be 
carried  on,  the  roots  of  the  trees  should  be  wholly 
confined  to  the  inside  border,  otherwise  there  will  be 
too  great  a  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  in  which  the  roots  are  running  and  that  of  the 
house.  In  the  case  of  houses  whose  occupants  are  to 
furnish  main  or  late  crops,  the  houses  are  usually 
built  on  arches  so  as  to  let  the  roots  pass  through  ; 
so  that  there  is  an  outside  as  well  as  an  inside  border. 
Of  course,  where  “  wall  cases  ”  and  other  narrow 
structures  are  employed,  the  root-run  covered  by  the 
glass  is  too  restricted,  and  the  roots  must  pass  out¬ 
side.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  inside  border  is  of 
fair  width,  say  about  12  ft. ,  this  will  be  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  root-run  except  in  the  case  of  very  large  and  old 
trees. 

The  system  of  Peach  border  making  here  treated 
upon,  is  both  simple  and  safe  ;  and  if  the  instructions 
given  are  followed,  the  amateur  may,  at  least,  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  roots  of  his  trees  are  p'aced  under  suit¬ 
able  conditions.  There  are  other  systems,  of  course, 
and  amongst  them  the  plan  of  building  tbe  border  on 


the  top  of  the  existing  soil,  and  lifting  and  replanting 
the  trees  every  season,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and — fantastic.  The  extra  trouble  thus  involved 
annually  must  be  enormous ;  certainly  far  greater 
than  that  of  making  the  border  properly  in  the  first 
instance. — Rex. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  ashed  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  op  their  letters. 


Road  Scrapings.— Cab :  The  road  scrapings  will  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  your  garden.  No  only  do  they 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  niirogenous  matter, 
but  being  sandy  they  will  improve  the  condition  of 
the  soil  mechanically.  You  should  allow  them  to 
dry  before  putting  them  on,  as  they  spread  more 
easily  when  dry. 


Mildew  in  Vines. — A.  I.  0. :  As  mildew  attacked 
your  Vines  last  year,  it  will  probably  do  so  this 
season,  and  hence  you  must  be  on  the  watch  for  it 
presently.  As  soon  as  you  see  a  spot,  dust  it  over 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  and  be  careful  with  the 
watering  and  ventilation  so  that  the  plants  may  not 
receive  a  check.  If  you  adopt  these  precautionary 
measures  the  fungus  should  not  be  so  rampant  as  it 
was  last  year,  for  then  you  lost  time  at  the  com¬ 
mencement.  You  can  obtain  a  sulphur  blower  very 
cheaply  at  your  local  stores.  The  same  instrument 
will  do  for  applying  tobacco  powder. 

Large-leaved  Iyy .—Aralia:  You  may  take  your 
choice  between  Hedera  Helix  dentata  and  H.  H. 
regneriana,  both  of  which  are  large-leaved,  handsome 
sorts.  The  former  has  rich  glossy  green  leaves,  and 
the  latter  has  foliage  of  the  same  colour,  but  the 
veins  are  lighter  and  rather  more  prominent.  Both 
varieties  are  about  the  same  price.  You  will  have 
to  pay  from  is.  to  is.  6d.  for  each  plant  of  either 
variety. 

Coal  Aahes. — Geo.  T. :  The  coal  ashes  should  not 
hurt  the  bulbs  beneath  if  you  do  not  put  them  on  too 
thickly.  Spread  them  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed,  taking  care,  meanwhile,  to  avoid  injuring  any  of 
the  young  growths  of  the  Hyacinths.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  fork  the  ashes  in  now.  You 
must  wait  until  the  Hyacinths  have  done  flowering, 
and  then  you  can  give  another  dressing  of  ashes, 
mixing  the  ashes  and  the  soil  together  by  means  of  a 
thorough  forking.  The  treatment  will,  undoubtedly, 
improve  your  heavy  soil,  both  for  bulbs  and  other 
plants. 

The  Best  Snowdrop. — A.R.:  There  are  several 
very  fine  Snowdrops.  Our  common  British  species 
Galanthus  nivalis  is  not  to  be  despised.  G.  cilicicus 
is  the  best  of  the  early  flowering  ones.  It  has  been 
in  bloom  since  soon  after  Christmas.  G.  Elwesii  is 
probably  the  best  of  all.  It  is  a  huge  flower  and 
very  hardy.  It  flowers  later  than  G.  cilicicus.  Its 
bloom-buds  are  now  beginning  to  show. 


Ficus  elastica. — On  p.  328  “  Rex  ”  says  that  the 
"  Indiarubber  plant  is  rather  an  intractable  subject 
during  the  dull  and  cold  months  of  the  year."  I  have 
only  lost  one  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  and 
that  was  due  to  carelessness  in  leaving  the  plant 
close  to  the  glass  of  a  dwelling  room  during  severe 
frost.  Plants  obtained  in  spring  can  be  acclimatised  in 
a  window  during  the  summer  months.  In  winter  keep 
them  on  the  dry  side,  as  “  Rex  ”  says,  and  take  them 
away  from  windows  during  hard  frost. — A.  M. 

Violets  Damping.  —  Violets :  Although  the  tempera¬ 
ture  has  not  as  yet  been  very  low  this  winter  we 
have  had  an  unusual  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  and  many  things  in  frames  have  shown 
a  greater  tendency  to  damp  than  usual.  As  your 
Violets  went  off  last  j  ear  in  the  same  way  as  they 
did  this  season  you  are  probably  treating  them 
wrongly.  Violets  must  not  be  coddled,  and  when 
put  in  frames  they  must  be  given  plenty  of  air 
during  mild  weather  ;  in  fact,  the  lights  should  be 
pulled  right  off  whenever  it  is  fine  and  mild.  Dur¬ 
ing  wet,  mild  weather  such  as  we  have  been  having 
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of  late,  air  must  still  be  given  by  blocking  the  lights 
up  at  the  back,  thus  admitting  the  air  and  excluding 
the  wet.  Have  you  done  this?  because  if  not,  this 
would  account  for  the  "  damping  ”  you  complain  of. 
Too  much  water  at  the  root  would  also  aggravate 
the  soil.  The  remedy  is  to  give  plenty  of  air  and 
keep  the  plants  on  the  dry  side  ;  also  to  remove  all 
the  "  damped  ”  leaves  and  buds. 


CHALLENGE  CUP  GROUP  AT 
SEVENOAKS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  the 
winning  group  for  the  twenty-guinea  Challenge  Cup 
of  the  Sevenoaks  and  West  Kent  Chrysanthemum 
Society  last  November.  The  cup  was  offered  for 


Mr.  Hatton  had  set  himself  the  task  of  adding  that 
cup  to  his  laurels,  for  he  has  other  successes  else¬ 
where  on  record.  The  one-sided  nature  of  the  group 
is  determined  by  conditions  of  space  and  the  form 
of  the  exhibition  hall,  over  which  competitors  have 
no  control ;  but  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  take  the 
first  place  we  feel  certain,  as  the  Chrysanthemum 
Show  at  Sevenoaks  is  always  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 
Mr.  Hatton  was  certainly  ahead  of  his  rival  in 
November  last,  and  we  congratulate  him  upon  his 
well  deserved  success. 

- - 

THE  GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVO¬ 
LENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  sixteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 


the  committee  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  have  much  satisfaction  in  being  able 
again  to  congratulate  the  members  and  subscribers 
on  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  institution,  its 
continued  success  and  the  increased  benefits  it  has 
been  the  means  of  conferring  on  a  large  number  of 
old  and  worthy  people  who  have  been  compelled  to 
seek  its  assistance.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1898  there  were  168  pensioners  on  the  funds, 
93  men  and  75  widows,  entailing  an  annual  liability  for 
annuities  of  ^3,060.  During  the  year  16  of  these 
have  died,  5  of  the  men  leaving  widows  whose 
applications  for  a  continuance  of  the  pension  have 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  Committee,  and 
their  cases  having  been  found  to  be  in  every  way 
satisfactory  and  deserving,  they  have  been  placed  on 


Challenge  Cup  Group  of  Chrysanthemums  at  Sevenoaks, 


the  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for 
effect,  and  had  to  be  won  three  times,  not  necessarily 
in  succession,  by  the  same  exhibitor,  when  it  be¬ 
came  his  own  property.  Mr.  A.  Hatton,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Swanzy,  The  Gardens,  The  Quarry,  Seven¬ 
oaks,  Kent,  was  the  successful  competitor  in  1895, 
but  had  to  be  content  with  a  second  place  in  1896. 
We  can  only  imagine  that  this  displacement  caused 
him  to  redouble  his  efforts  in  1897,  for  he  again  came 
to  the  front,  and  last  November  he  repeated  his 
success,  for  he  is  now  the  undisputed  owner  of  the 
Challenge  Cup  which  appears  in  the  centre  of  the 
group.  As  will  be  seen  his  blooms  are  large  and 
generally  very  even  in  size  throughout  the  group. 
We  have  no  doubt  the  net  result  represents  a  great 
deal  of  care  and  thought  during  the  four  years  that 


bers  of  this  well-known  charitable  institution  was 
held,  as  announced,  at  “Simpson’s,”  101,  Strand, 
W.C.,  on  Thursday,  the  19th  inst.  The  business  in 
hand  was  to  receive  the  report  and  balance  sheet  for 
1898,  to  elect  officers  for  the  year  1899,  and  to  place 
seventeen  pensioners  on  the  funds.  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch  took  the  chair  at  3  o’clock  precisely. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  special  general  meeting, 
and  those  of  the  annual  general  meeting  held  on 
January  20th,  1898,  had  been  read  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  and  formally  accepted,  the  chair¬ 
man  called  upon  Mr.  Ingram  to  read  the  report  and 
balance  sheet  for  1898.  They  are  herewith  sub¬ 
joined  : — 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  1898. 

In  presenting  their  annual  report  for  the  year  1898 


the  funds  at  £16  a  year  for  life  under  Rule  III,  13. 
Their  several  names  and  ages  are  as  follows : — (1) 
Jane  Warr,  widow  of  Silas  Warr,  North  Cadbury, 
Bath,  Aged  71.  (2)  Mary  Wady,  widow  of  Michael 

Wady,  Baker’s  Lane,  Streatham,  Aged  69.  (3) 

Euphemia  Lowe,  widow  of  Peter  Lowe,  Cambray, 
Cheltenham,  Aged  70.  (4)  Phoenice  Coleman,  widow 
of  W.  Coleman,  Southborough,  Kent,  Aged  81.  (5) 

Frances  A.  Holmes,  widow  of  A.  H.  Holmes,  Kyrle 
Road,  Wandsworth  Common,  Aged  65. 

Arrangements  were  made  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  for  celebrating  the  annual  festival  dinner  in  aid 
of  the  funds  in  June,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Portland 
had  undertaken  to  preside.  Unfortunately,  through 
ill-health,  his  Grace  was  unable  to  be  present,  but 
his  place  was  filled  by  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart., 
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who  occupied  the  chair  in  his  Grace’s  stead.  The 
committee  desire  to  place  on  record  their  deep  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  for  his  great  kind¬ 
ness  in  coming  forward  to  assist  the  charity  in  the 
manner  he  did,  and  for  his  advocacy  of  its  claims. 
They  desire  also  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland  for  very  kindly  promising  to  preside  at 
the  festival  on  a  future  occasion.  The  committee 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  tendering  their  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  to  those  friends  who  rendered  assistance 
as  stewards,  to  those  who  sent  dowers  or  fruits,  and 
to  all  who  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  dinner.  The  committee  further  desire  to  ofier 
their  grateful  thanks  to  supporters  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
arranging  concerts,  flower  stalls,  the  opening  of  gar¬ 
dens,  etc.,  in  aid  of  the  institution.  They  would 
specially  tender  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  hon. 
secretaries  of  the  several  auxiliaries  for  the  valuable 
services  they  have  rendered  the  institution  in  its 
work.  The  committee  have  to  report  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  expiration  of  their  tenancy  in  Parliament 
Street,  they  were  obliged  to  seek  fresh  offices.  These 
were  most  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  but  they  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  they  have  secured  suitable  and  more  prominent 
offices  at  175,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W., 
and  they  are  hopeful  that  the  new  address  will  prove 
advantageous  to  the  charity  in  making  it  more  widely 
known.  The  committee,  after  much  deliberation, 
have  decided  to  recommend  an  addition  of  seventeen 
pensioners  to  the  list — five  by  resolution  under  Rule 
III.,  5,  and  twelve  by  votes  in  the  usual  way. 
This  number  is  six  over  and  above  the  vacancies 
which  have  occurred  during  the  past  year,  and  will 
make  the  total  number  of  pensioners  on  the  list  174. 
The  committee  are  fully  aware  of  the  increased 
liabilities  they  are  incurring,  but  they  feel  confident 
that  the  majority  of  the  friends  of  the  institution 
throughout  the  country  will  endorse  their  action  in 
what  may  be  termed  a  "  forward  policy”  viz.,  that 
of  assisting  a  larger  number  of  applicants  than  per¬ 
haps  some  may  consider  they  are  warranted  in  doing 
with  their  present  average  income.  The  committee 
are  very  pleased  to  inform  the  subscribers  to  the 
"  Victoria  Era  Fund  ”  that  its  operations  during  the 
past  year-  the  first  of  its  existence — have  been 
greatly  beneficial  to  the  unsuccessful  candidates  who 
were  formerly  subscribers  to  the  institution,  and  who 
are  awaiting  election.  The  total  amount  disbursed 
from  the  Fund  was  £106  10s.,  and  was  apportioned 
as  follows : — 

Andrew  Bryan,  subscriber  13  years,  £9  15s ; 
Francis  Nixon,  subscriber  13  years,  £9  15s ;  James 
Plevy,  subscriber  12  years,  £9;  George  Staples, 
subscriber  11  years,  £8  5s;  Caroline  Woods,  sub¬ 
scriber  11  years,  £8  5s;  John  Gibbons,  subscriber 
10  years,  £7  10s  ;  James  Watt,  subscriber  10  years, 
£7  10s ;  Elizabeth  Hackwell,  subscriber  9  years, 
£6  15s  ;  George  Wills,  subscriber  9  years,  £6  15s  ; 
Alfred  Barnfield,  subscriber  8  years,  £6 ;  Annie 
Hatch,  subscriber  8  years,  £6  ;  Lucy  Mitchell,  sub¬ 
scriber  7  years,  £5  5s;  Joseph  Shearn,  subscriber 
7  years,  £5  5s  ;  Alexander  Lee,  subscriber  5  years, 
£l  15s ;  Thomas  Evans,  subscriber  4  years,  £3  ; 
William  Gould,  subscriber  2  years,  £1  10s  ;  William 
Thomas,  subscriber  2  years,  £iios;  Emma  Wood¬ 
ward,  subscriber  1  year,  15s.  Total  £106  10s. 

The  committee  would  again  point  out  that  the 
interest  derived  from  this  Fund  is  devoted  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  those  candidates  who  have  been 
subscribers  to  the  institution.  The  amount  raised 
for  this  Fund  was  £4,075  and  the  committee  are 
very  anxious  to  bring  up  the  total  to  £5,000.  To  do 
this  they  require  £925  and  towards  that  sum  they 
have  received  during  the  past  year  £540,  whilst  the 
following  gentlemen  have  kindly  promised  £50  each 
conditionally  on  the  amount  being  obtained  : — N.  N. 
Sherwood,  Esq.,  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Esq.,  Leonard 
Sutton,  Esq.,  and  Harry  J  Veitch,  Esq.,  thus  they 
require  but  £185  to  claim  these  promised  gifts  and 
complete  the  sum  of  £5,000  and  they  are  confident 
of  being  able  to  do  this  before  the  close  of  the  present 
year.  In  concluding  their  report,  the  committee,  with 
feelings  of  deep  regret,  have  to  refer  to  the  losses  the 
institution  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  many  valued 
friends  and  supporters  during  the  past  year  ;  amongst 
whom  they  would  especially  mention  the  late  Earl 
of  Mansfield,  a  vice-president  of  the  institution  and 
an  annual  subscriber  to  its  funds  for  52  years  ;  the 
late  Sir  Henry  W.  Peek,  Bart.,  also  a  vice-president 
and  an  annual  subscriber  for  32  years ;  the  late 


Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  who  for  many  years 
was  a  generous  contributor  to  the  funds  and  who 
occupied  the  chair ;  at  the  anniversary  festival  in 
1887;  also  the  late  Lord  Hillingdon,  for  many  years 
a  supporter  of  the  Charity,  and  the  late  Earl  01 
Lathom  chairman  of  the  Anniversary  Festival  in 
1896.  The  warm  hearted  liberality  and  personal 
interest  of  these  many  friends  will  be  sorely  missed 
and  the  committee  earnestly  appeal  for  new  friends 
and  supporters  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  for 
so  many  years  nobly  helped  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  to  succour  those  who  in  their 
old  age  and  adverse  circumstances  have  been  obliged 
to  seek  its  atd. 

BALANCE-SHEET,  1898. 

Cr. 

By  Pensions  and  Gratuities  ..  ..£2,892  3  n 

,,  Expenses  of  Annual  Meeting  and 

election  ..  ..  ••  ••  15  I4  9 

„  Secretary’s  salary  ..  £250  o  o 

„  Office  Assistance  . .  26  10  o 

,,  Rent,  Cleaning,  Firing 

and  Lighting  ..  82  9  7 

- - -  358  19  7 

„  Printing,  including  reports 
and  lists  of  subscribers, 
appeals,  & c.  ..  £125  12  6 

,,  Stationery  ..  30  18  3 

„  Book  of  Cheques  ..  218 

,,  Expenses  of  Annual 
Dinner  £191  19  4 
„  Less  tickets 

charged  111  6  o 


Advertisement 

80 

3 

13 

3 

4 

0 

Postages,  including  re¬ 
ports,  voting  papers, 

&c . 

5° 

4 

2 

Travelling  expenses  . . 

5 

6 

10 

Removal  expenses  . . 

12 

II 

2 

Carriage,  telegrams  and 

incidental  expenses 

l6 

19 

3 

Bank  charges.. 

0 

3 

3 

-  327  13  5 

„  Transferring  investments 
into  names  of  new 
trustees  being  half 
brokerage  ..  31  0  6 

,,  Victorian  Era 

Fund  £67  15  o 
„  Victorian  Era 

on  deposit  472  10  o 

-  540  5  0 

,,  On  deposit  general  fund  2692  10  o 

-  3263  15  6 

,,  Balance  with  Treasurer  £972  1  7 

,.  „  „  Secretary  3  9  9 

-  975  ”  4 


£7833  18 

6 

Dr. 

To  Balance 

..  £908  1 

2 

„  Deposit  account 

%  0  0  e  2415  ^ 

0 

,,  Annual  subscriptions 

£1496  13  I 

,,  Donations  at  and  in 

consequence  of 

Annual  Dinner  in- 

eluding  collecting 

cards 

1516  3  I 

,,  Donations  Victorian 

Era  Fund  . . 

54°  5  0 

„  Return  of  income  tax 

24  0  0 

,  Advertisements  in  annual 

list  of  subscribers 

41  10  6 

,,  Sale  of  office  fittings. . 

5  5  0 

,,  Dividends  and  interest 

on  deposits 

OO 

OO 

O 

cc 

-  4510  17 

4 

£7833  18 

6 

VICTORIAN  ERA  FUND.  Balance  Sheet,  1898. 

To  Dividends  on  £2128  5 

per  cent.  Great  Western 

Railway  Consol  Stock£i28  4  6 

,,  Return  of  income  tax. 

.  0  2  II 

-  130  15 

6 

To  Donations  received  during 

1898  towards  a.  further 

sum  of  £925  required  for 

this  fund  .. 

0 

By  Gratuities 

106  10  0 

„  Unpresented  cheque, . 

I  10  0 

-  105  0 

0 

,,  Cheque  book  . . 

..  0  10 

0 

„  Balance  in  hand 

25  5 

6 

-  130  15 

6 

At  bankers . 

67  15  0 

Do.  on  deposit 

472  10  0 

- £540  5 

0 

We  have  audited  the  accounts  and  certify  tnc  same  10 
be  correct. The  books  are  well  and  accurately  kept. 

We  have  also  to  report  the  securities  of  the  invest¬ 
ments  are  held  by  the  Bankers  and  the  Dividends 
received  by  them. 

THOMAS  MANNING. 

THOMAS  SWIFT. 

J.  WILLARD. 


In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance 
sheet,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  said  that  they  were  so 
complete  that  there  was  little  left  for  him  to  say. 
The  general  expenses  of  the  institution  had  been 
proportionately  less  during  the  past  year  than  for 
any  other  year  since  the  inception  of  the  society. 
Speaking  for  the  brokers  charges  for  the  transference 
of  the  invested  funds  to  the  names  of  their  two  new 
trustees  the  Hon,  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P.,  and 
Bruno  Schroder,  Esq  ,  he  said  he  hoped  it  would  be 
long  before  they  again  lost  their  trustees.  A  letter 
was  read  from  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Lee  who  had 
retired  from  the  trusteeship  by  reason  of  failing 
health,  saying  that  his  father  was  very  ill  with 
pneumonia  and  was  gradually  getting  weaker. 
Speaking  of  the  increased  number  of  pensioners  they 
were  putting  on  the  funds,  Mr.  Veitch  said  that  the 
committee  felt  that  there  must  be  movement  either 
progressive  or  retrograde,  and  as  they  were  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  latter  they  felt  bound  to  go 
forward.  They  had  lost  very  few  pensioners,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  lives  of  the  pensioners  were  not 
only  lengthened  by  the  timely  aid  but  also  made  far 
more  comfortable.  Mr.  Veitch  also  drew  attention 
to  the  altered  form  of  the  voting  papers,  the  names 
of  candidates  who  had  been  subscribers  being  separ¬ 
ated  from  those  who  had  not  been  subscribers,  and 
he  asked  for  opinions  as  to  the  opportuneness  of  this 
distinction. 

Mr.  J.  Hill  White,  of  the  Worcester  Auxiliary, 
seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance  sheet, 
which  was  subsequently  carried  with  unanimity. 

Mr.  Geo.  Monro  proposed,  and  Mr.  A.  Outram 
seconded,  “  that  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  be  re-elected 
Treasurer,  and  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting 
be  given  him  for  his  valuable  services.” 

The  Chairman  proposed,  and  Mr.  Jefferies  of 
Cirencester  seconded,  that  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram  be 
re-appointed  Secretary. 

Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  Fraser 
seconded  that  Messrs.  Sexley,  Watkins,  Iceton,  and 
Geo.  Norman  be  re-elected  members  of  committee 
for  the  next  four  years,  and  that  Messrs.  T.  Rochford, 
and  R.  Milligan  Hogg  be  elected  to  the  committee  in 
the  room  of  Messrs.  H.  J.  Cutbush,  and  H.  Williams, 
who  retire  by  rotation. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson  proposed  and  Mr. Osborn  supported, 
the  re-election  of  the  auditors,  Messrs.  Manning, 
Swift,  and  J.  Willard,  and  the  chairman  moved  the 
re-election  of  the  arbitrators,  whose  services  he  was 
glad  to  say  they  had  not  required. 

All  these  propositions  were  duly  carried. 

Coming  to  the  election  of  pensioners  Mr.  Denning 
moved  that  John  Collings,  Rockhampton,  Dorchester, 
aged  80,  annual  subscriber  of  £1  is.  for  forty-one 
years;  Charles  Goodall,  Cheetham  Hill  Road.Staly- 
bridge,  aged  64,  annual  subscriber  of  £1  is  for 
twenty  years,  also  a  life  member  ;  William  Kidd, 
New  Street,  St.  Neots,  aged  3i,  annual  subscriber  of 
£1  is.  for  seventeen  years;  Jonathan  Squibbs,  New 
Oxted,  Surrey,  aged  67,  annual  subscriber  of  £1  is. 
for  seventeen  years,  also  a  life  member  ;  and  George 
Yearnsley,  Silver  Hill,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  aged  68, 
life  member  for  thirty-five  years,  being  in  distress 
and  having  in  every  way  complied  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  be  placed  on  the  pension  list  without 
the  trouble  or  expense  of  an  election,  in  accordance 
with  Rule  III.,  5.  Mr.  Melady  seconded,  and  the 
meeting  signified  its  unanimous  approval. 

Speaking  upon  the  question  of  the  altered  form  of 
the  voting  papers  raised  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  Dr. 
Masters  said  that  as  far  as  his  experience  went,  it 
had  given  general  satisfaction,  for  although  all  the 
candidates  were  worthy,  those  who  had  been  sub¬ 
scribers  were  the  most  deserving  of  help  from  the 
institution. 

The  election  of  twelve  pensioners  to  the  funds  by 
ballot  was  the  next  business.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Monro 
and  Wm.  Morgan  were  elected  scrutineers,  and  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  for  the  reception  of  votes. 

Declaration  of  the  Poll. 

The  poll  was  closed  at  4.30,  and  the  results  were  de¬ 
clared  at  5.12  p.m.  Of  the  forty-two  applicants,  the 
following  twelve  were  elected.  The  number  of  votes 
polled  by  each  is  appended  : — 

Joseph  Shearn,  4,829;  Alexander  Lee,  4,826; 
James  Plevy,  4,796;  EmmaWoodward,  4,517  >  Sarah 
Ann  Sims, 4, 159;  Caroline  Wood, 4, 134;  Annie  Hatch, 
3,938  ;  Thomas  Cawley,  3,851  ;  George  Staples, 
3,829  ;  George  Cragg,  3,825  ;  Alfred  Barnfield,  3,719 1 
John  Akehurst,  3,191. 

.  Of  these,  eight  fortunate  candidates  have  been 
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subscribers,  and  four  non-subscribers  to  the  institu¬ 
tion.  About  92,000  votes  were  registered,  but  there 
were  no  fewer  than  564  votes  spoiled. 

The  Annual  Friendly  Supper. 

This  was  laid  in  an  adjoining  room  for  6  o'clock. 
Mr.  Geo.  Monro  acted  as  chairman,  and  there  were 
about  seventy  persons  present,  including  Messrs.  H. 
J.  Veitch,  N.  M.  Sherwood,  J.  H.  Veitch,  P.  Crow¬ 
ley,  E.  G.  Monro,  T.  Rochford,  P.  Kay,  G.  Bunyard, 
H.  B.  May,  H.  J.  Jones,  Arnold  Moss,  Cuthbert, 
J.  Hill  White,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks.  The  supper 
over  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were  given  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  and  largely  received  as  is  the  wont  of  faithful 
citizens  Of  the  empire. 

Mr.  G.  Monro  then  went  on  to  propose  the  toast 
of  the  evening,  "  Continued  Success  and  Prosperity 
to  our  Institution.”  This  he  did  in  a  well  thought 
out  and  earnest  speech.  The  institution  was  founded 
in  1838,  and  during  its  existence  it  had  distributed  no 
less  than  £80,000  in  charity.  He  knew  of  do  insti¬ 
tution  that  had  done  so  much  good  as  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent,  although  it  was  not  a  benefit 
society.  It  bad  no  expensive  offices,  and  officers, 
and  the  vorkiDg  expenses  had  been  less  last  year,  in 
proportion  to  the  business  done,  than  at  any  previous 
period.  Precedence  was  given  to  those  candidates  for 
the  pensions  who  had  subscribed  to  the  funds  of  the 
charity,  but  the  pensions  were  not  limited  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  safety  of  all  pensions  was  guaranteed 
by  a  sum  bearing  sufficient  interest  to  pay  them 
being  invested.  They  could  not  have  done  this  had 
they  depended  solely  upon  gardeners’  subscriptions. 
Speaking  of  the  progress  made  by  the  charity,  he  re¬ 
minded  his  audience  of  the  Victorian  Era  Fund, 
started  two  years  ago,  and  said  that  the  sum  of 
£5,000  asked  for  originally  to  complete  the  scheme, 
had  been  all  collected  save  about  £180,  which  he 
felt  certain  would  be  received  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year.  He  was  gratified  to  be  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  that  very  afternoon  a  gentleman  had 
called  at  the  offices  in  Victoria  Street,  and  had  left 
£20  anonymously  for  the  institution  in  memory  of 
Robert  Fortune.  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the 
name  of  Mr.  H.J.  Veitch,  the  treasurer  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  whom  he  described  as  the  best  friend  the  gar¬ 
dener  ever  had.  Mr.  Veitch's  health  was  drunk  with 
musical  honours  amidst  a  scene  of  general 
enthusiasm. 

In  responding,  Mr.  Veitch  congratulated  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  charity  upon  its  con¬ 
tinued  progress.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
good  it  had  accomplished,  and  amongst  other  things 
it  had  helped  to  lengthen  the  lives  of  the  recipients 
of  its  bounty  since  their  record  pensioner,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  103,  had  been  told  by  the  doctor  when 
he  was  seventy-two,  that  he  could  not  live  many 
months.  The  Victorian  Era  Fund,  being  now  virtu¬ 
ally  complete,  he  suggested  the  introduction  of 
another  feature  which  he  should  like  to  see  called 
the  “  Samaritan  Fund.”  For  this,  about  £2,000 
would  be  required,  the  interest  of  the  invested 
monies  being  devoted  to  helping  candidates  who 
were  not  subscribers  prior  to  their  election.  He 
would  be  happy  to  do  his  share  towards  the  estab¬ 
lishment  ot  this  fund.  Mr.  Veitch  also  suggested  an 
alteration  in  the  system  of  voting,  since  no  matter 
how  careful  the  scrutineers  were,  under  the  present 
system  some  errors  were  almost  sure  to  creep  in. 
He  thought  a  subscription  should  carry  the  same 
number  of  votes  each  year.  Mr.  Veitch  concluded 
by  announcing  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  con¬ 
sented  to  preside  at  the  Annual  Dinner,  on  June 
28th. 

The  toast  of  "  Our  Country  Friends,”  which  was 
placed  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  had, 
coupled  with  it,  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Hill  White, 
of  Worcester.  Mr.  Thomas  spoke  of  the  leading 
part  the  Worcester  Auxiliary  had  played  in  obtaining 
funds  for  the  institution,  but  he  deplored  the  fact 
that  practically  no  help  at  all  came  from  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  Mr.  White,  in  his  reply,  in¬ 
stanced  the  case  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  who  had 
opened  his  gardens  to  the  public  at  a  small  charge, 
the  proceeds  being  devoted  to  the  charity,  and  said 
that  this  was  a  worthy  example  for  other  gentlemen 
to  follow.  He  would  like  to  see  an  “  auxiliary  ”  in 
every  county  in  the  country. 

Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  proposed  “  Our  Visitors,” 
Messrs.  W.  E.  Brooks,  Mr.  Jefferies,  and  Mr.  Bailey 
replying  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Arnold  Moss  claimed  the  attention  of  his 
audience  whilst  he  proposed  the  "  Chairman.”  He 


spoke  of  Mr.  Monro's  unostentatious  and  unobtrusive 
but  nevertheless  effective  labours  on  behalf  of  iheir 
society.  Mr.  Monro  replied  briefly,  and  then  called 
for  a  “health  ”  for  their  excellent  secretary  Mr.  In¬ 
gram  ;  who,  he  said,  got  through  an  enormous 
amount  of  work.  Last  year  no  fewer  than  27,000 
items  had  been  posted  from  the  office,  of  which  7,500 
were  letters  written  by  Mr.  Ingram’s  own  hand. 

Several  donations  were  announced  during  the 
course  of  the  evening,  amongst  which  were  £10  from 
Mr.  Osman  and  £5  5s.  from  Mr.  Arnold  Moss. 

The  various  speeches  were  interspersed  with  songs 
and  instrumental  music,  Mr.  Poupart  receiving  a 
crackling  encore  for  the  sweet  song  “  Mary,”  which 
he  even  transcended  by  a  capital  rendering  of  “  The 
Anchor’s  Weighed.”  The  cornet  solos,  given  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Monro,  were  also  much  appreciated,  and  tak¬ 
ing  it  altogether  the  evening  was  a  most  enjoyable 
one. 

— - ”■*»*■ - 

NOTES  FROM  HAMILTON. 

THE  WEATHER. 

The  weather  which  we  have  been  receiving  of  late 
is  simply  beyond  description.  The  rainfall  for  the 
past  three  months,  in  this  district,  must  be  a  record 
one.  We  have  no  rain  guage  here,  but  judging  from 
the  fact  that  a  forty-gallon  boiler  which  stood  in  a 
yard  is  now  full  with  rain  water  that  has  fallen  since 
the  middle  of  September,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
land  is  fully  supplied  with  moisture  for  some  time  to 
come.  Digging  and  other  operations  on  the  land 
are  next  to  impossible,  not  to  say  that  it  would  be 
harmful  while  the  soil  is  so  terribly  wet.  Though 
the  winter  has  been  comparatively  free  from  frost, 
still  little  could  be  done  in  forwarding  kitchen  garden 
labour,  and  in  consequence  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
rush  in  the  early  spring  to  get  things  up  to  time. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  gardeners  of  Hamilton 
and  surrounding  districts haveawakened  to  theimpor- 
tance  of  instituting  a  horticultural  and  forestry 
association.  Seeing  that  the  capital  of  the  Western 
Counties  has,  we  may  say,  failed  in  establishing  a 
fairly  workable  horticultural  society,  it  speaks 
volumes  for  the  pluck  of  Hamilton  to  have  launched 
out  on  such  a  praiseworthy  track.  We  believe  that 
the  association  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  lines 
as  that  of  Edinburgh,  viz.,  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association,  having  as  its  object  the  promotion  of 
the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture  and  forestry, 
by  the  interchange  of  views  on  subjects  bearing  upon 
these  arts  at  monthly  meetings.  We  wish  the  new 
association  every  success,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  have,  judging  from  the  able  men  who  have  the 
matter  in  hand. 

The  year  that  has  recently  passed  away  was 
pretty  liberally  filled  up  with  storms  of  wind,  in  this 
quarter.  Some  old  specimens  of  forest  trees  have 
been  torn  up  and  prostrated  to  the  ground  to  mark 
no  longer  tde  remnants  of  the  old  Caledonian  forest. 
We  had  one  which  measured  in  diameter  6  feet  and 
in  circumference  a  little  over  18  feet.  The  heart  was 
in  part  entirely  decayed  but  a  few  feet  nearer  the  bark 
was  only  partially  decayed  and  left  room  for  making 
a  rough  estimate  of  iis  age  from  the  concentric  rings. 
However,  as  more  than  two  feet  of  the  heart  was 
gone,  this  part  had  to  be  computed  with  great 
allowances.  The  number  of  rings  were  calculated 
to  be  over  600,  on  an  average  eight  to  an  inch.  If 
there  is  any  certainty  in  the  ring  theory,  this  would 
at  any  rate  make  the  tree  over  300  years.  However, 
it  is  not  unlikely  when  a  tree  reaches  a  certain  age 
that  it  ceases  to  grow  and  begins  to  die. 

Now  if  the  old  saying  is  true  of  the  Oak,  that  it 
takes  “i,ooj  years  to  reach  maturity  and  a  1,000  years 
to  die,”  it  is,  we  think  quite  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  growth  in  the  last  500  years  would  be  very 
feebly  represented  indeed.  Our  subject  was  not  an 
Oak  but  an  Ash,  and  we  observed  that  the  later  de¬ 
posit  of  riDgs  adjacent  to  the  bark,  was  so  feebly  in 
evidence  that  18  to  34  lings  went  to  make  an  inch. 
Possibly  half  a  dozen  have  not  been  laid  in  the  last 
100  years.  We  think  from  this  mode  of  calculation 
that  the  tree  would  at  least  be  over  500  years  of  age. 
We  have  an  Oak  12  feet  in  circumference,  which  is 
still  in  its  prime  and  to  all  appearances  will  continue 
so  for  another  two  or  three  centuries.  Several 
smaller  trees  have  been  blown  down  during  the 
many  gales  of  the  past  year. 

The  Chrysanthemum  suffered  terribly  in  this 
district  during  the  flowering  season.  The  several 
gardeners  to  whom  we  have  been  talking  on  the 


matter  attributed  the  devastation  to  damp.  Probably 
it  may  be  the  efftcts  of  damp,  but  we  would  be 
inclined  to  say  from  the  specimens  we  saw,  that 
something  more  insidious  than  damp,  bad  as  that  is, 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  the  Chrysanthemum  is  required,  yes, 
forced,  to  do  as  much  as  its  constitution  is  able  to 
stand.  The  result  sooner  or  later  is  disease. 

Why  not  as  likely  a  Chrysanthemum  disease,  as  a 
"  spud  ”  disease.  What  have  our  microscopistsbeen 
doiDg  of  late  ? — C.  F.  D. 

MESSRS.  DOBBIE  &  Co.,  ROTHESAY. 

(Concluded  from  p.  298.) 

Bush  Farm  Nursery. 

Violas  have  for  many  years  been  a  leading  feature 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  A  very 
extensive  collection  of  all  the  finest  varieties  is 
grown  at  the  Bush  Farm  Nursery,  the  old  plants 
flowering  in  the  open  last  September,  while  a  large 
number  of  low  frames  were  filled  with  a  stock  of 
rooted  cuttings.  The  beauty  and  utility  of  such  fine 
varieties  as  Duchess  of  Fife,  White  Duchess,  Gold¬ 
finch  and  Ardwell  Gem,  are  never  questioned.  The 
public  also  continues  to  admire  the  particular  effects 
produced  by  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Bullion,  Lord 
Elcho,  Wiliam  Niel,  Blue  Cloud,  J.  B.  Riding,  and 
the  charming  sweet-scented  Violetta,  all  of  which 
were  flowering  freely  at  the  time  we  speak.  Where 
it  succeeds  Dawn  of  Day  is  beautifully  marbled  with 
pale  blue  on  a  white  ground.  The  subtle  blue 
shading  of  Border  Witch  is  as  charming  as  it  is  vari¬ 
able  ;  and  Ariel  takes  on  an  intense  tint  of  blue  only 
seen  in  the  south  during  moist,  cool  weather. 

Besides  those  above-mentioned  other  fine  yellows 
may  always  be  noted.  Between  the  rayless  creamy 
yellow  Devonshire  Cream  and  Bullion  there  is  a 
wide  stretch,  but  they  are  not  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  yellow  Violas.  For  instance,  Mary  Gilbert  is  a 
golden  yellow  and  good  bedder ;  Pembroke  is  a 
large  yellow  rayless  variety  that  is  likely  to  super¬ 
sede  A.  J.  Rowberry  for  bedding  purposes;  and  Mrs. 
Wm.  Greenwood  is  a  large  clear  yellow  flower,  and 
dwarf  in  habit.  For  want  of  a  better  term,  Garn- 
kirke  may  be  described  as  a  coppery  bronze;  and  it 
is  certainly  striking  if  not  attractive,  so  that  many 
growers  give  it  a  place  in  their  collections.  A  good 
bedder  is  Rolland  Graeme,  on  account  of  its  large 
purple  blue  flowers  and  dwarf  habit.  In  the  way  of 
a  light  colour  Rose  Queen  is  always  subdued  and 
charming,  its  flowers  being  larger  than  those  ot  Wm. 
Niel.  The  soft  rose  flowers  of  Princess  Ida  also 
find  many  admirers ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Acushla,  which  has  a  dark  purple  border  surround¬ 
ing  the  white.  Mrs.  Scott  is  a  dwarf,  white,  rayless, 
free  flowering  variety ;  and  those  who  like  a  pure 
white  will  find  it  in  Vestal  and  Marchioness,  though 
both  are  quite  distinct  in  many  respects.  Very  free 
also  is  White  Hart,  another  rayless  and  snowy  white 
sort.  Iona  is  like  a  glorified  Magpie  wiih  a  violet 
cross  upon  a  blue  ground,  and  is  very  striking.  Very 
pretty  is  Lucillia  with  its  clear  purple  border  sur¬ 
rounding  a  golden  and  white  ground  ;  it  is  also  rayed. 
Blue  Bedder  is  dark  blue,  with  three  small  violet 
blotches  ;  and  Favourite  is  a  light  blue  belonging  to 
the  same  category.  Picotee  is  a  rayless  sort  with  a 
subtle  blue  margin ;  while  Rosea  Pallida  is  of  the 
softest  rose,  and  Florizel  may  be  described  as  a  light 
blue  belonging  to  the  same  rayless  class.  Quite 
distinct  from  either  is  the  rayless,  white  Kathleen 
Stuart,  having  deep  blue  top  petals  and  very  pretty. 
Violetta  is  used  as  an  edging  to  the  herbaceous 
border,  with  very  fine  effect. 

LoDg  after  the  Sweet  Peas  had  matured  their 
seeds  in  the  South,  the  temperature  and  moist 
climate  of  Rothesay  kept  them  growing  and  flower¬ 
ing.  Long  lines  of  them  in  full  bloom,  and  5  ft.  to 
6  ft.  high,  covered  an  acre  of  ground.  Bushy 
plants  ot  East  Lothian  Stocks  rejoiced  in  various 
beautiful  shades  of  colour,  irom  pure  white  to  dark 
purple.  A  fine  strain  of  striped  French  Marigolds 
covered  a  considerable  area  of  ground,  indicating  its 
popularity  amongst  gardeners.  The  lemon  and 
orange  varieties  of  the  African  Marigold  were  flower¬ 
ing  equally  finely.  Gladiolus  gandavensis  and 
Antirrhinums  were  other  popular  flowers  grown  in 
quantity,  the  latter  being  assorted  in  colours.  Tne 
American  Gladiolus  Cbildsii  was  also  flowering  in 
great  variety.  Verbenas,  from  seed,  were  making  a 
fine  display.  A  bronze  strain  ot  Pansies,  grown  in 
quantity,  contained  some  really  beautifully  colours 
of  a  bronzy-crimson  or  scarlet. 
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Roses  belonging  to  various  sections  are  grown  in 
considerable  quantity,  hybrid  perpetual  and  Tea 
varieties  being  the  most  fully  represented.  Late  as 
it  was  many  of  them  continued  to  develop  fine 
flowers.  Garden  Roses  are  represented  by  Rosa 
rugosa,  R.  r.  alba.  Crimson  Rambler,  and  Lord 
Penzance’s  Sweet  Briers,  including  the  best  of  the 
well  known  named  varieties  of  the  latter.  The 
Crimson  Rambler  is  grown  upon  arches,  while  Tea 
Roses  and  other  climbing  sorts  are  grown  on 
pillars. 

A  large  and  ever  increasing  collection  of  herbace¬ 
ous  plants,  at  one  time  confined  to  a  long  border,  is 
now  being  extended  alongside  the  main  walks  of  the 
nursery, as  they  continue  to  be  made.  The  climate  of 
Rothesay  is  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
class  of  plants,  the  abundant  rainfall  causing  the 
plants  to  grow  and  bloom  till  well  into  autumn. 
Some  there  are,  of  course,  that  flower  early,  and 
others  have  only  a  limited  duration ;  while  another 
class  consists  of  autumn  flowers,  properly  so-called. 
The  last  named  were  in  no  way  out  of  season,  and 
included  such  fine  things  as  Anemone  japonica,  A.  j. 
alba,  A.  j.  elegans,  perennial  Sunflowers,  perennial 
Asters  or  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  Phloxes  of  the 
hybrid  paniculata  type,  the  latter  being  grown  in 
quantities  by  themselves. 

Rudbeckia  speciosa  was  in  full  beauty,  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  R.  Golden  Glow,  the  double 
golden-yellow  variety  that  has  found  its  way  every¬ 
where  during  the  last  couple  of  years.  The  double 
white  Lychnis  vespertina  fl.  pi.  continued  in  the 
height  of  its  glory.  Double  Rock  Roses  are  not  to 
be  despised,  for  they  are  very  showy  when  in  full 
bloom,  as  was  Helianthemum  vulgare  coccineum  fl. 
pi.  Oswego  Tea  or  Monarda  didyma  is  the  most 
highly-coloured  and  best  of  the  species  of  Monarda, 
and  is  frequently  grown  in  herbaceous  borders.  The 
glowing  scarlet  of  Lobelia  Queen  Victoria  commands 
admiration  under  various  conditions  of  cultivation. 
The  dark  purple  flowers  and  bronzy  foliage  of 
Lobelia  cardinalis  nanseniana  are  also  handsome, 
but  particularly  when  contrasted  with  the  fiery 
scarlet  of  that  just  mentioned.  The  normal  blue 
form  of  L.  syphilitica,  often  used  as  a  parent  for 
hybridising  purposes,  also  finds  a  place  in  the  broad 
borders. 

Some  species  are  well  adapted  for  culture  either 
in  flat  borders  or  on  rockeries  of  considerable  eleva¬ 
tion,  particularly  where  moisture  is  sufficient.  This 
applies  to  Linaria  pallida,  which  forms  broad 
patches  thickly  studded  with  purple  flowers ;  and  to 
the  slender,  upright  L.  purpurea,  which  may  often 
be  seen  upon  old  walls,  having  established  itself  in 
the  crevices  by  means  of  seeds.  It  grows  more 
luxuriantly,  of  course,  in  borders,  producing  its  dark 
purple  flowers  in  abundance.  Sedum  reflexum 
monstrosum  (Cockscomb)  is  also  adapted  for  a 
variety  of  situations,  including  dry  banks,  and 
rockeries.  The  hardiness  and  late  flowering  habit 
of  Saxifragra  Fortunei  often  makes  us  wonder  why  it 
is  not  more  frequently  planted.  Its  graceful  panicles 
of  starry,  irregular,  white  flowers  and  dark  green, 
sub-fleshy  leaves  are  really  very  pretty.  In  the 
South  it  blooms  during  August  and.  September, 
earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  season,  but  in  Scot¬ 
land  its  season  is  prolonged  into  October.  The 
Prophet  Flower  (Arnebia  echioides)  and  Oenothera 
missouriensis,  with  its  huge  yellow  flowers,  continue 
to  bloom  well  into  autumn.  The  double  Tiger 
Lily  (Lilium  tigrinum  flore  pleno)  also  prolongs  its 
flowering  season  till  a  late  period.  A  host  of  other 
hardy  border  plants  had  finished  flowering  ;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  going  to  rest,  were  making  vigorous  growth 
as  herbaceous  subjects  generally  do  when  moisture 
is  abundant  and  the  temperature  fairly  high. 

In  another  part  of  the  nursery  we  came  upon  a 
heavy  crop  of  Dobbie’s  Champion  Long  Pod  Bean, 
the  Pods  of  which  were  9  in.  to  12  in.  long.  A  large 
sowing  of  The  Gladstone  Pea  was  even  more  in¬ 
teresting,  and  matter  for  surprise  that  it  is  not  more 
extensively  grown  either  for  exhibition  or  kitchen 
use.  The  straw  was  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  carried 
an  enormous  crop  of  long  pods,  that  had  lost  their 
rich  dark  green  colour,  as  they  were  ripening  oft. 

- -*#» - 

Flowers  are  all  the  rage  in  the  hats  and  bonnets  of 
ladies  this  year,  borrowed  feathers  being  discarded, 
and  ribbons  out  of  favour. 


CAN  IVY  LIVE  AFTER  THE  STEM 
IS  CUT? 

I  believe,  under  suitable  conditions,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Ivy  is  often  an  aerial  as  well  as 
a  terrestrial  plant.  "  Sigma’s  ”  observations  and 
questions  to  you  on  pp.  302  and  317  are  quite  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  facts  and  observations  elsewhere  ;  for 
many  examples  can  be  found  in  our  rambles  when 
viewing  old  historical  places  that  abound  in  the 
country.  Undoubtedly,  the  hair-like  roots  are 
capable  of  extension,  penetrating  and  gathering  sus¬ 
tenance  when  favourable  opportunities  occur,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  support  from  the  ground. 

For  botanists  to  assert,  that  when  the  stem  is  cut, 
the  plant  will  die  sooner  or  later,  is  simply  providing 
themselves  with  a  back-door,  through  which  they 
may  effect  a  possible  escape,  as  I  know  of  a  living 
example,  to  this  day,  of  a  severance  of  nearly  forty 
years'  standing,  done  by  the  writer  on  a  plant  at  the 
“  Old  House  at  Home,"  the  plant  now  hanging,  as 
it  were,  by  the  hair  of  its  head  from  the  top  stories. 
Rather  late,  certainly,  no  botanical  limit,  as,  sooner 
or  later,  all  must  die. 

I  have  very  good  reasons  for  recollecting  the 
incident  spoken  of.  The  plant  was,  and  now  is,  one 
of  four  covering  the  house  front,  two  on  each  side 
the  door,  the  windows  intervening  between  each 
plant. 

It  was  this  :  I  had  just  got  into  my  first  "  breeks,” 
and, very  much  like  the  modern  new  woman, thought 
I  had  emerged  into  a  blooming  man,  and  by  way  of 
showing  off  myself,  my  dexterity  at  using  a  pruning 
knife,  and  the  first  principles  of  the  art,  I  hacked 
away  upon  the  stem  of  that  Ivy.  Of  course,  the 
knife  was  missed,  for  I  had  taken  that  out  of  the 
seed  drawer,  and  was  also  requested  to  show  what  I 
had  been  doing  with  it.  But  but — well,  you  needn’t 

ask . Depend  upon  it,  after  that  1  never 

cut  another  plant  in  two  under  similar  conditions. 
The  after  results  cling  to  my  memory  with  the  same 
tenacity  as  the  Ivy  to  a  wall,  and  is  quite  as  ever¬ 
green,  or  more  so. 

With  regard  to  spreading  sheets  of  Ivy  on  the 
ground,  which  has  been  torn  from  buildings,  with 
the  expectation  of  its  taking  further  root,  that  is  not 
likely,  as  the  rootlets  and  claws  are  wanting  in  ten¬ 
derness,  are  tough,  shrunk  and  dry.  Having  such  a 
large  leaf  surface  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
claws  to  supply  sustenance  from  the  first.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  much  like  planting  any  heavy-topped 
tree,  with  few  roots  attached. 

There  was  one  thing  I  specially  noticed,  namely, 
the  window  sills,  being  of  smooth  Oak,  the 
rootlets  would  never  touch,  snapping  off  by  their 
own  weight  if  not  able  to  reach  the  stone  above  the 
sills.  So  by  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Ivy  is 
fond  of  grit,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  also,  that  life  would 
be  much  shorter  upon  trees  than  upon  old  buildings 
when  disconnected  with  the  ground. — Benj.  Lock- 
wood,  Lindley,  Jan.  16th,  1899. 

- - - 
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ERIANTHUS  _  RAVENNAE. 

This  very  handsome  grass  is  not  often  seen  in  culti¬ 
vation  in  this  country,  as  it  is  overshadowed  in 
attainmentsby  the  popular  Pampas  Grass,  Gynerium 
argenteum.  In  parts  of  the  United  States,  however, 
it  is  highly  thought  of  and  is  found  to  do  well  in 
places  with  a  little  protection  during  the  winter 
where  the  Pampas  Grass  will  not  do.  When  well 
grown  it  reaches  a  height  of  10  feet  or  more  and 
produces  long  feathery-like  plumes  that  are  highly 
ornamental.  It  comes  into  bloom  the  first  week  in 
September  and  this  early  blooming  is  also  an  advan¬ 
tage.  The  plant,  as  the  specific  name  suggests,  is  a 
native  of  Ravenna,  on  the  Italian  coast  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic  Sea. 

A  DOUBLE  ALLAMANDA  WILLIAMSII 
The  issue  of  The  Florists'  Exchange  for  the  7th  inst. 
makes  mention  of  a  double  flowering  variety  of  the 
well-known  stove  plant  Allamanda  Williamsii.  It 
originated  with  Messrs.  Lambert  Bros.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
as  a  sport  from  the  type.  The  habit  of  the  two 
plants  is  said  to  be  identical,  but  the  double  flower 
lasts  longer  in  water  when  cut,  and  has  moreover  lost 


the  bronzy  carmine  flushing  that  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  throat  of  the  original,  being  of  a  clear  lemon 
yellow. 

NEMESIA  STRUMOSA  SUTTONI  NANA 
COMPACTA. 

In  the  description  of  this  new  variety  of  Nemesia  on 
page  316,  the  dates  of  introduction  of  the  several 
forms  have  got  somewhat  mixed.  Nemesia  strumosa 
was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading, 
in  18S8.  A  showy  little  group  of  colour  varieties 
was  shown  by  the  firm  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  on  the  26th  July,  1892,  under 
the  name  of  N.  s.  Suttoni,  when  a  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  awarded  it.  On  the  15th  October,  of  the 
same  year,  it  was  still  flowering  freely  in  the  open 
ground  at  Reading,  and  looked  as  if  it  would  continue 
till  cut  down  by  frost.  In  the  following  year  (1893) 
N.  s.  Suttoni  was  put  into  commerce  by  the  Messrs 
Sutton,  in  mixed  colours;  and  in  1895  they  were  able 
to  offer  the  following  distinct  shades: — Pale  Yellow, 
Rose  Pink  and  Rich  Orange.  This  year  they  are 
offering  for  the  first  time  a  compact  form,  namely, 
N.  strumosa  Suttoni  nana  compacta. 


LONICERA  FRAGRANT1SSIMA. 

This  pretty  little  Chinese  shrub  has  been  in  flower 
on  the  rockery  at  Kew  for  some  weeks  past.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  white,  with  large,  and  very 
prominent  yellow  anthers,  which  constitute  an  addi¬ 
tional  attraction.  The  flowers  are  usually  very 
fragrant,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  but  this  year 
the  heavy  rains  which  have  visited  us  during 
January  have  washed  a  great  deal  of  the  perfume 
away.  The  leaves  are  ovate  in  shape,  deep  green, 
and  very  leathery  in  texture.  They  keep  their  colour 
through  the  winter,  so  that  the  plant  is  an  ever¬ 
green,  although  in  localities  close  to  large  towns 
many  of  them  drop.  This  is  not  altogether  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  since  it  brings  into  greater  prominence  the 
flowers.  The  maximum  height  of  the  shrub  is  6  ft., 
but  as  it  is  rather  slow  growing,  it  is  many  years  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  that  height. 

- -c—  — 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  John  Lee. 

We  sincerely  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
John  Lee,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  and  usually  regarded 
as  the  father  of  it.  He  was  also  for  about  45  years  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  management ;  an  audi¬ 
tor  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  institution  for 
many  years,  until  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
resign  the  latter  responsible  duty  about  this  time 
last  year.  On  Thursday,  the  19th  inst.,  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  institution,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lee's  son,  stating  that  his 
father  was  in  a  very  feeble  condition  He  passed 
away  at  12.1  a  m.,  on  Friday  the  20th,  at  his  re¬ 
sidence  in  Warwick  Gardens,  Kensington,  in  the 
94th  year  of  his  age.  His  death  took  place  three  hours 
after  the  break  up  of  the  party  assembled  at  the  annual 
friendly  supper,  and  practically  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevo¬ 
lent  Institution. 

Mr.  James  Lee,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  was  born  in  Selkirk,  about  1715,  and 
coming  southward  obtained  employment  as  a  gar¬ 
dener,  first  at  Syon  House,  and  next  at  the  Duke  of 
Argyll’s  place  at  Whitton,  near  Hounslow.  In  1745, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Lewis  Kennedy,  then  gar¬ 
dener  to  Lord  Bolton,  at  Chiswick,  he  founded 
the  Vineyard  Nurseries  at  Hammersmith,  which  was 
soon  to  become  famous  all  over  the  world.  Mr. 
James  Lee  died  in  1795,  and  his  partner  having  died 
previously,  the  nursery  was  carried  on  by  their  sons 
till  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  younger,  retired  in  2817,  when 
Mr.  James  Lee,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  became  the  sole  proprietor.  The  latter  died 
in  1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John. 

Mr.  John  Lee  was  born  on  October  31st,  1805,  the 
day  on  which  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Trafalgar 
first  reached  England.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1824  he  succeeded  to  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
business,  and  though  only  then  18  years  of  age,  the 
few  years  of  previous  training  he  had  served  him  in 
g3od  stead,  enabling  him  to  cope  with  the  details  of 
management.  Some  time  afterwards  he  was  joined 
in  the  partnership  by  a  younger  brother,  Charles, 
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Mr.  John  Lee. 


and  under  the  title  of  John  and  Charles  Lee  the 
business  was  carried  on  until  the  retirement  of  John 
in  1876.  Charles  then  took  his  own  son,  William, 
into  the  partnership,  and  the  latter  still  carries  on 
the  business,  which  during  the  partership  of  John 
and  Charles,  threw  out  branches  to  Ealing,  Isle- 
worth,  Hounslow,  and  Feltham. 

Horticulture  and  botany  have  been  greatly 
indebted  to  members  of  the  family  of  Lee.  Mr. 
James  Lee,  the  founder  of  the  Vineyard  Nursery, 
Hammersmith,  wrote  a  book  on  the  science  of 
botany,  and  this  passed  through  five  editions.  He 
also  has  the  honour  of  introducing  Fuchsia  coccinea, 
which  afterwards  was  regarded  as  lost  until  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  again  unearthed  it  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Oxford  some  years  ago.  It  was  one  of 
the  only  two  that  were  introduced  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  At  a  later  period  the  firm  came 
into  possession  of  the  first  China  Rose.  Later  on 
collectors  were  sent  to  the  Cape,  who  sent  home  to 
Hammersmith,  Heaths,  Ixias,  and  and  other  well- 
known  and  useful  South  African  subjects. 

Mr.  John  Lee  could  boast  of  a  career  of  fifty- 
three  years  in  active  business,  and  besides  introduc¬ 
ing  Cape  plants  and  raising  others,  some  of  which 
still  exist,  he  also  did  signal  service  to  his  fellow  men 
at  home,  in  his  connection  with  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  as  above  stated,  to  the 
funds  of  which  he  subscribed  from  the  commence¬ 
ment.  On  two  separate  occasions  he  occupied  a  seat 
on  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
an$  was  connected  with  the  Fruit  and  Floral 
Committees  of  that  body.  Both  he  and  his  brother 
Charles  were  active  members  of  the  executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition, 
held  at  South  Kensington  in  1866. 

During  his  long  and  active  career,  and  after  his 
retirement,  Mr.  John  Lee  made  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  who  now  revere  and  respect  the  memory  of 
the  veteran  who  has  just  passed  away.  The  funeral 
took  place  at  12.30  p.m.  on  Tuesday  last,  when  his 
remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  Brompton  Cemetery. 
The  accompanying  portrait  shows  the  man  as  he  was 
a  decade  ago. 


Qmmom  add 

*.*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

[1 Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.']  • 

Cyclamen  Corm  and  Insect. — Thomas  Trodden : 
The  specimen  you  sent  along  with  the  corm  and  cut 
roots  of  Cyclamen  was  the  grub  of  a  weevil,  either 
the  Black  Vine  Weevil  (Otiorhynchus  sulcatus)  or 
the  Clay-coloured  Vine  Weevil  (O.  picipes),  most 
probably  the  latter,  which  is  the  smaller  of  the  two 
and  of  a  dirty  gray  colour,  like  dry  soil  or  clay.  We 
should  advise  you  to  turn  out  all  the  plants  you 
suspect  of  being  infested  and  destroy  every  grub  you 
can  find.  Then  you  should  cement  all  cracks, 
crevices  and  other  openings  which  may  exist  in  the 
walls  of  your  houses.  The  perfect  weevils,  which 
are  beetles  with  a  long  snout,  live  or  hide  in  crannies 
of  walls  during  the  day  and  sally  out  at  night  to 
attack  various  hot  house  plants.  If  any  rubbish, 
bricks,  pots  or  what  not  are  lying  about  the  house 
they  should  be  cleared  away  so  as  to  destroy  all 
shelter  for  the  weevils.  When  leaving  off  work  at 
night  you  might  lay  down  a  few  pieces  of  board  in 
the  house  where  you  suspect  the  weevils  to  be 
present,  to  act  as  traps.  The  boards  may  be  slightly 
elevated  so  as  to  allow  the  weevils  to  crawl  under 
the  same.  Examine  these  traps  in  the  morning  and 
destroy  any  weevils  you  may  find,  thereby  preventing 
them  laying  any  more  eggs  in  the  soil  of  pot  plants. 
You  can  thus  wage  war  against  the  grubs,  and  the 
perfect  beetles,  and  thereby  keep  them  in  check. 

Stinging  Tree. — A.B.:  It  is  most  probably  one  of 
the  Laporteas,  of  which  there  are  several  of  a  woody 
nature,  both  trees  and  shruDs.  Some  of  them  occur 
in  Australia,  including  Laportea  gigas,  though  that 
may  or  may  not  be  the  species  of  which  you  have 
heard.  Some  of  the  species  present  nearly  a  smooth 
appearance,  but  others  present  a  briskly  and  quite  a 
formidable  appearance,  especially  the  foliage,  leaf 
stalks  and  youDg  shoots.  When  such  is  the  case  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  bs  on  one's  guard  when  walking 
amongst  them.  Trees  that  grow  up  in  the  thickets 
and  woods  would  seldom  have  branches  below,  so 


that  they  would  present  no  danger.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  walk  circumspectly  and  with  caution  in 
thickets  of  mixed  trees  and  keep  the  arms  covered. 

Scolopendriums  Making  Slow  Growth. — R.  G.B.: 

We  should  consider  it  a  question  of  dry  soil  and  too 
much  exposure  to  sucshine.  The  soil  itself,  we 
should  say,  has  very  little  to  do  with  it.  In  a  state 
of  nature  they  may  often  be  seen  growing  luxuriantly 
in  soil  of  a  heavy,  clayey  nature,  and  again  in  that 
of  a  light  character,  and  consisting  largely  of  leaf 
mould,  the  latter  beiDg  a  case  where  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  under  deciduous  trees,  from  which  the  leaves  fall 
upon  them  in  the  autumn.  In  both  cases  the  soil  is 
moist,  and  that  we  consider  the  primary  or  principal 
cause  of  their  luxuriance,  the  shade  contributing 
somewhat  to  the  elongation  of  the  fronds.  Try  and 
secure  a  little  shade  and  plenty  of  moisture  for 
them,  and  more  vigorous  growth  will  be  assured. 

Scale  on  Ferns — C.  W. :  The  very  worst  of  the 
fronds,  which  usually  contain  the  most  scale,  may 
be  removed  at  once  and  burnt.  The  rest  might  be 
syringed  with  petroleum  emulsion  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  till  all  the  scale  is  killed  or  drops  off.  The 
emulsion  would  be  most  effective  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  the  year  wnen  the  young  scales  begin  to 
hatch  out ;  but  good  emulsion  should  destroy  them 
at  any  time.  The  emulsion  may  be  made  of  one 
gallon  of  petroleum,  \  lb.  of  ordinary  soap,  and  £ 
gallon  of  water.  This  is  the  proportion,  but  you  can 
make  any  quantity  in  the  same  ratio  of  materials. 
Dissolve  the  soap  in  boiling  water  over  a  brisk  fire  ; 
then  remove  the  pot  from  the  fire  and  add  the 
petroleum.  Get  your  syringe  and  churn  the  mixture 
till  it  gets  thoroughly  emulsified.  This,  of  course, 
is  done  in  the  well-known  way  by  drawing  the  liquid 
into  the  syringe  and  forcibly  ejecting  it  again,  re¬ 
peating  the  operation  till  the  oil  and  soapy  water  are 
thoroughly  mixed.  When  cool  this  should  form  a 
jelly-like  mass  without  oil  on  the  top.  By  this  you 
will  know  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  mixed.  To  one 
part  of  the  emulsion  add  nine  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  thoroughly  stir  the  mixture  till  fit  for  syringing 
the  plants.  Give  just  sufficient  to  wet  every  part  of 
the  tronds. 

Improving  the  Texture  of  Clay  Soil  —  D.  C.: 

There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this,  namely,  by 
trenching,  applying  a  little  decayed  or  littery  stable 
manure,  by  liming,  and  by  the  application  of  sand, 
more  particularly  shelly  sand,  which  may  often  be 
had  from  the  seashore,  if  near  enough  to  prevent 
costly  carriage.  More  valuable  still  is  burnt  clay, 
which  may  be  prepared  by  digging  up  a  quantity  from 
the  subsoil  and  burning  it.  Do  not  use  that  which  has 
been  frequently  dug  and  manured  as  that  is  better 
than  the  subsoil.  Get  a  quantity  of  wood,  such  as 
the  trunks  of  trees  of  any  kind  that  may  have  been  cut 
down.  Make  a  pile  of  this  and  heap  the  clay  around 
and  above  it,  leaving  an  opening  by  which  the  wood 
may  be  lighted.  After  it  is  fairly  alight  and  glowingyou 
can  add  more  clay  and  let  the  fire  smoulder  for  days 
until  well  burned.  As  it  cools  it  will  turn  red,  and 
crumble  into  material  like  fine  gravel.  Spread  this 
over  the  ground  and  mix  it  well  with  the  staple 
while  digging  or  trenching. 

Names  of  Plants. —  W.  M. :  1,  Laelia  anceps  san- 
deriana  ;  2,  Cypripedium  callosum  ,  3,  C>pripedium 
insigne.— R.  B. :  1,  Garrya  elliptica  ;  2,  Viburnum 
Tinus  ;  3,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii ;  4,  Picea  orienta¬ 
ls  ;  5,  Retinospora  obtusa. — L.  G  ;  1,  Prunus  sinen¬ 
sis  flore  pleno  ;  2,  Abutilon  megapotamicum  varie- 
gatum  ;  3,  Davallia  elegans  ;  4,  Nephrodium  patens; 
5,  Vinca  major  variegata  ;  6,  Agapanthus  umbellatus 
variegatus;  7, Fuchsia  procumbens — T.J:.  1,  Odon- 
toglossum  Pescatorei ;  2,  Oncidium  varicosum  ;  3, 
Osmanthus  fragrans ;  4,  Eranthemum  nervosum  — 
W.  R. :  1,  Asplenium  fontanum  ;  2,  Asplenium  sep- 
tentrionale. 

Communications  Received. — A.  D.  Webster  — 
A.  Hope.— Wm.  Carmichael.—  R.  Dean. — E.  O. 
Greening. — J.  Mayne. — E.  Fierens. — A.  P. — John  C. 
Ross. — W.  E. — L.  C. — Joy. — C.  C.  C. — Savoy. — A. 
E.  P. — Dip. — Henry  C. — Ard  Righ. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

George  Stuart,  F.R.H.S.,  Chapelhill  and  Chapel- 
field  Nurseries,  Rothesay,  N.B. — Stuart's  Spring 
Catalogue  of  Choice  Seeds  and  Plants. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Ltd.  58,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin. — Drummond’s  Garden  Seed  Catalogue. 

W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee  and  Cupar- 
Fife. — List  of  Garden  Seeds  for  1899. 

W.  Atlee,  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
— Burpee's  Farm  Annual,  1899. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Cie.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megis- 
serie,  Paris. — General  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Bulbs,  &c. 

Benjamin  Soddy,  243,  Walworth  Road,  London, 
S.E. — Soddy’s  Seed  Catalogue. 

Alexander  Cross  &  Sons,  19,  Hope  Street,  Glas¬ 
gow. — Cross’s  Selected  Garden  Seeds. 

John  T.  Gilbert,  Anemone  Nurseries,  Dyke 
Bourne,  Lincolnshire. — Seed  List. 
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FIXTURES  FOR  1899. 

January. 

28  —  Renal  Botanical  Society's  Meeting. 

31.— R.H.S.,  at  Drill  Hall. 

February. 

2.  —  T.innean  Society’s  Meeting. 

7.  — Scottish  Horticultural  Association’s  Meeting.. 

11  — R.B.S.  General  Meeting. 

14.— R.H  S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

16.  — Linnean  Society’s  Meeting. 

17. _Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  Annual 

Meeting. 

23. — Annual  General  Meeting,  Kew  Guild. 

25.— R.B.S. 

28.— R.H. S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

March. 

2. — Linnean  Society’s  Meeting. 

11. — R  B  S. 

13.— Annual  Meeting  of  United  Horticultural  Bene- 
ht  and  Provident  Society. 

14  — R  H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

16. — Linnean  Society’s  Meeting. 

21.  — Cornwall  Daffodil  Show. 

22. — Show  of  Torquay  District  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 

tion. 

25-R.B.S. 

28.— R.H  S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

April. 

5. — Shrewsbury  Show. 

5. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  Show 

in  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh  (2  days). 

6.  — Linnean  Society’s  Meeting. 

8. -R  B.S. 

12.  — R  B.S.,  Spring  Exhibition. 

13 — Midland  Daffodil  Snow  in  Edgbaston  Botanic 
Gardens. 

18 — R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

18  —National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society’s  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  R.H.S.  Drill  Hall. 

19. — York  Florist  Exhibition  of  Auriculas,  Hya¬ 

cinths,  &c. 

20.  — Linnean  Society's  Meeting. 

22. — R.B.S. 

30. — International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Mont 
St.  Amand,  Ghent,  Belgium,  continued  to 

May  9. 

May. 

2. — R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

2. — Scottish  Horticultural  Association  Meeting. 

4 — Linnean  Society’s  Meeting. 

5  — R  B.S.  (Lectu-e.) 


SEEDS. 

Rudland’S  Celebrated  Reading  Seeds  are  grown  from 
the  bne-t  rtoc  s.— Beans  Early  Longpod,  4d. ;  Broad  Windsor, 
jd.  Pkas,  American  Wonder,  9d. ;  William  Hurst,  iod. ; 
Exonia  ,  is.;  Duke  of  Albany,  iod. ;  Sharpe's  Queen,  rod.; 
Yorkshire  Hero,  gd  ;  per  Quart.  Cabbage  Hartwell,  4b. ;  Read¬ 
ing  Defiance  4d.  Cauliflower,  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant,  6d. ; 
Onion,  Rousham  Park,  4d. ;  James’  Keeping,  4d.  ;  Parsnip, 
Student,  2a  ;  per  oz 

Catalogues  free  by  post,  or  on  application, 

W.  RUDLAND,  Seedsman,  READING. 


I  PiaJf  A 
Auction  Sales. 

PrntherO"  &  Morris 

Catalogues. 

Barr  &  sons  . 

Bnnyard  &  Co . 

H.  Canned  &  Sons  ... 

Carters . ... 

R.  &  G.  Cuthbert . 

Dicksons,  Ltd . 

Dobbie  &  Co . 

Drummonds,  Ltd.  ... 

Kelway  &  Son  . 

J.  Laing  &  Sons  . 

J.  Peed  &  Sons . 

R.  Smith  &  Co . . 

Sutton  &  Sons  . 

To'  good  &  Sons  . 

T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd . 

Webb  &  Sons  . 

Chrysanthemums. 

Church  Bros . 337 

R.  &  G.  Cuthbert . 350 

Dobbie  &  Co . ......339 

W.  J.  Godfrey  . 350 

H.  J.  Jones . 338 

C.  E.  &  F.  W.  Lilley . 337 

R.  Owen . 337 

W.  Wells  . 1 . 337 

Florists’  Flowers. 

J.  Douglas . . 337 

W.  B.  Hartland  . 337 

Kelway  &  Son  . 337 

J.  Laing  &  Sons  . 337 

J.  Peed  &  Sons . 35° 

J.  Wells  . 337 

Flower  Pots. 

Sankey  &  Sons.  Ltd . 35 2 

S.  Scraton  . 351 

Fruit  Trees. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co . 337 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 351 

Carden  Sundries,  &c. 

J.  Arnold . 337 

Dicksons . 350 

Eveson’s  Coal . 351 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst.  ...337 

A.  Outram  . 352 

Rigby,  Wainwright&  Co,  337 

H.  G.  Smyth . 351 

Hardy  Plants. 

Kelway  &  Son . 337 

R.  Veitcfc  &  Son  . 350 

Heating  Apparatus, 

Messenger  &  Co . 351 

Richardson  &  Co . .337 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co..  .337  i 


I.  Boyd  &  Sons . 337 

W.  Cooper,  Ltd . 352 

J.  Gray  . 337 

W.  Riohardson  &  Co,  ..  337 

J.  Weeks  &  Co.,  Ltd . 337 

Insecticides 

A.  Cross  &  Son.  Ltd . 352 

G.  H.  Richards . 338 

Manures 

Canary  Guano . 351 

Chemical  Union . 337 

Clay  &  Son . . . 352 

W.  Colchester . 337 

Native  Guano  . 351 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons . 350 

Miscellaneous. 

Cuthbert’s  Mushroom 

Spawn  . 337 

Efp  s  Cocoa . 351 

Orchids 

J.  Cypher  . 339 

Huth  Low  &  Co . 339 

P.McArthur  . 339 

J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd . 350 

F  Sander  A  Co.  337 

Stanley-Mobbs  &  Ashton337 

Publications 

Darlington  &  Co . 350 

Gardening  World  . 350 

Ogilvie  . 351 

W.  Wells  . 337 

Roses 

C.  E.  &  F.  W.  Lilley . 337 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 351 

J.  Walters  . 339 

Seeds. 

Barr  &  Sons . 338 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons . 338 

Carters  . 339 

Daniels  Bros . 35  c 

Dicksons . 350 

Dobbie  &  Co . 339 

W.  B.  Hartland  . 337 

E.  W.  King  &  Co . 338 

F.  Roemer . 337 

W.  Ru  land  . 350 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 338 

G  Stuart  . 337 

Sution  &  Sons . 339 

R.  Sydenham  . 337 

T.  S.  Ware, Ltd . 339 

Webb  &  Sons  . .....338 

Young  &  Co . . . 337 


AjLF  Vhirt  i  ICtijlYl  l  b 

Horticultural  Builders. 

338 


337 
537 

338 

339 
337 
350 
339 
337 
337 

337 
339 

338 

337 

350 

339 

338 


ROCK  PLANTS. 

An  immense  and  unique  collection  of  the  best  and 
most  rare  kinds. 

Catalogues  free  on  Application. 

Robert  Yeitch  &  Son, 

THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES, 

EXETER. 


VINE  &  PLANT  MANURE. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

“MRS.  WINGFIELD.” 


“GRAND  NEW  DECORATIYE  VARIETY.” 

>  OCTOBER  FLOWERING." 

First-class  Certificate : 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

Award  of  Merit : 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Extract  from  “  JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE,”  October  20th  i 

11  A  group  of  one  variety  is  very  attractive.  Such  was  that  , 
composed  of  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Wingfield,  a  beautiful 
rosy  pink  reflexed  variety.  The  plants  were  dwarf,  not  more 
than  2  ft.  high,  in  6  and  7  in.  pots,  and  very  floriferous." 

Strong  Rooted  Plants  ready  in  February,  1899 — prioe 
per  doz  ,  30s. 


R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT, 


SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 
Largely  used  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


Agent  for’London  J.  GEORGE,  14,  Redgrave  Road 
Putney,  S.W. 

Agent  for  Channel  Islands J.  H.  PARSONS,  Market 
Place,  Guernsey. 

SOLE  MAKERS:— 


WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  YIHETiKD,  CLOYEMFORDS,  H.B. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application. 
Analysis  sent  with  Okdbrs  of  i  Cwt,  and  Upwards. 


A  CHARMING  GIFT  BOOK. 

“A  brilliant  book.” — The  Times. 

61-  Nett,  Claret  Roan,  Gilt,  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS 

Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by 
the  Queen  to  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a 

__  _ _  copy  of  his  Handbook.” 

1  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 

“Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  A  CO.  London:  SlMPKIN  &  CO. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


January  25 th,  1899. 

Fruit.— average  Wholesale  Pricei. 

i.  ft,  1.  A. 


Apples  ...perbnshel  26  80 

Cobs  . 40  0  45  0 

Grapes,  per  ib .  10  20 

Pine-appleB 

—St  Michael's  each  a  6  76 

Strawberries  per  lb. 

Black  Currants,  per 

half  sieve  00  00 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Red  Currants,  per  00  00 
half  sieve 
Cherries,  per  half 

sieve  00  00 
Raspberries, per  cwt.  00  00 
Ripe  Gooseberries, 

per  halt  sieve  00  00 


Vegetables. — average 

, .  d.  t.  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  20  40 
Asparagus, per  bundle  3080 
Beans,  French,  per 

per  lb.  0916 

Beet . .  per  dozen  1  0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

per  half  sieve  10  16 
Cabbages  ...  pei  doz.  1013 
Carrots  ...  per  bnnch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  20  30 

Celery . per  bundle  10  16 

Cncnmbers  per  doz.  26  36 
Endive.  French,  djz.  16  20 


Wholesale  Prices 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bnnch  02  00 

Horse  Radish  bundle  to  a  6 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  13  10 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunob  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bnnch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  10  13 
Seakale...per  basket  16  20 
Small  salad,  pnnnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  20  30 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6  10 

Turnips  ....per  bnn.  0  3 


Cut  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.  d.  s.  cl. 


s.  d.  1  J. 

Atoms,  ta  blooms  ...  3  0  6  0 
Azalea,  White,  12 

sprays  0406 
Carnations  doz  olms.  16  20 

Chrysanthemums. 

whte,  t2  blms  40  60 
„  per  dozen  bun.  60  90 
Euonaris  pel  doz  20  60 
vrardenlas  per  doz  ...  2  0  30 

Hyacinths,  Roman, 

per  doz.  bnnehes  40  80 
Llllnm  Harrisii,  per 

do,  blooms  9  0  12  0 
„  lancifolium 

per  doz. blms.  30  50 
„  longlflorum, 

per  doz. blms.  60  80 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays  09  10 
MaidenhalrFern,taDs.6  090 


Mprguerltes,  white, 

per  doz.  bnnehes  60  90 
Narciss,  Paper-White 

per  doz.  bunches  20  40 
Orcn.ds 

Cattleya,  12  blms.  10  0  12  0 
Odontoglossum 
crispum,  per  J2 

blooms .  40  60 

Pelargoniums,  double 
scarlet, per  doz  bun. 12  0  15  0 
Poinsettia,  12  blooms  40  60 
Roses.  Tea  per  doz.  r  6  20 
,,  yellow  (Pearls), 

per  dozen  ...10  20 
,,  pink,  per  dozen  40  60 
,,  white,  per  doz.  20  30 
,,  Safrano,  doz.  10  20 
Tuberoses,  doz  blms.  06  10 
Violets,  per  doz.  bun.  10  20 
„  Parma,  bunch  20  40 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Adianlums,  per  doz.  4  0  12  o 

Aspidistra,  doz .  12  0  30  o 

„  specimen,  each  5  0  15  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

various,  per  doz.  9  o  24  0 

Diaca  eDes,  each  .  10  76 

,,  various, per  doz.  12  o  24  o 

Erica;  ,  per  doz .  12  o  21  0 

Everg  reen  shrubs,  in 

viaiiety,  per  doz.  5  0  24  0 
Ferae  .small,  per  doz.  10  20 

„  various,  per  doz.  5  0  12  0 


Wholesale  Prices. 

>.  a.  t.  d. 
Ficus  elastica,  each  10  76 
Foliage  Plants,  per 

doz.  12  0  36  0 
Heaths,  per  dozen  ..  9  o  12  o 

Hyacinths, Rom., doz.  12  o  30  0 
Liliums,  various, 

per  doz  .  12  0  30  0 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  8  0  10  0 
Palms,  various,  each  2  0  10  0 
„  Specimen, each  10  6  84  0 
Primulas,  per  doz.  ...  4  0  60 
Solanums,  per  doz....  4060 


Southgate  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment, 

SOUTHGATE,  MIDDLESEX. 

(Established  1797.) 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

“  AUTUMN  GLORY.” 

An  American  and  a  real  “  whopper.”  One  of  the  largest 
ever  sent  out.  Florets  very  broad,  which  whirl  and  incurve 
into  a  magnificent  bloom.  Old  gold  shaded  bronze.  Bound 
to  become  popular.  Plants  6s.  each.  The  most  reliable 
CATALOGUE  published  post  free. 

W.  J.  GODFREY,  Exmouth,  DEVON. 


TOOGOOD’S  ROYAL 

GARDEN  SEED  GUIDE, 

Containing  hundreds  of  beautiful  Illustrations;  gratis 
and  post  free  to  intending  purchasers  from  — 
TOOGOOO  &  SONS,  SOUTHAMPTON, 

Boyal  Seedsmen  for  Half-a-C  entury .  Established  1815. 


ORCHIDS  I  ORCHIDS  1 1 

Cyp.  spicerianum  and  Charlesworthii,  in  bud,  2/6,  3/6,  5/6. 
Cyp.  hirsutissimum  and  villosum,  tine  plants,  1/6,  2/6,  3/6. 
Vanda  kimballiana  ard  amesiana,  2/-,  3/-,  5/-. 

Vanda  coerulea,  established  ur  imported,  at  9d.  per  leaf. 
Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  imported,  fine  condition,  2/-,  3/6, 

Odontoglossum  Hallii,  do.  2/6, 3/6, 5/-,  7/6, 10/6. 

Oncidium  macranthum,  do.  3/6,  5/6,  7/6. 

Odontoglossum  Edwardi  do.  5/-,  7/6,  <0/6. 

J.  W.  MOORE,  LTD., 

Orchid  Importers,  RAWDON,  Near  LEEDS. 


FINEST  MEDAL  COLLECTION 
IN  THE  WORLD.  & 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  to 

JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  West  Norwood,  London 


vegetable  qrrno 

Fiower  Oft-LUO 

SEED  POTATOS, 

Garden  Tools  &  Sundries 

Of  best  qualities  at  most  moderate  prices. 

Delivered  Free  by  Bail  or  Parcel  Post. 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  No.  500 


Post  Free  on  application. 


The  Gardening  World 


ESTABLISHED  1884, 


Pries  One  Penny;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  is.  8 i. 
6  months,  3 s.  3d.;  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


Telegrams  “  BAMBUSA,  LONDON.” 

•  *  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 

"GARDENING  WORLD ”  Office,  7,  Clement's  Inn, 
Strand ,  London,  W.C, 


February  4,  1899. 
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DANIELS  BROS.,  Seed  Growers,  Norwich,  offer 
One  Hundred  Guineas  for  Competition  durtng 
i8gq,  and  have  selected  such  subjects  as  can  be 
easily  grown  by  Amateurs,  viz  ,  Peas,  Beans,  Potatos, 
Lettuce,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Leeks,  Onions,  Cucum¬ 
bers,  and  Tomatos  ;  Asters  and  Stocks. 

Before  purchasing  Garden  S“edssend  for  Catalogue 
(post  free),  which  gives  full  information  as  to  the 
above  Prizes,  which  are  in  addition  to  the  very 
large  number  given  by  the  Firm  through  the 
numerous  Shows. 


DANIELS  BROS., 

Seed  Growers,  NORWICH. 


TOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

ii* 


Nothing  so  profitable  and 
easy  to  grow._  ^ 


8o  Acres  of  Saleable  Trees. 


THE  BEST  PROCURABLE. 

Lists  Free. 


(HUNDREDS  of  THOUSANDS. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
^Carriage  free  for  Cash  with  order. 
8/-  per  doz.,  GO/-  per  100. 
All  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage forward. 

[inPOTS  From  15/-  a  doz. 

Ornamental  Trees,  01  Acres, 
A  Superb  Collection  of 

Herbaceous  Plants. 
Four  Acres  of  Glass. 
Clematis  (80,000)  from  15/-doz. 
N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at 
slightly  increased  prices. 

"•  GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

<Over  170  pages)  of  Nursery  Stock, 
artistically  produced,  containin’; 
some  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
and  full  of  valuable  information, 
free  on  receipt  of  3d.  for  postago 
Please  mention  this  Paper- 

RiCHARD  SMITH  &CS  WORCESTER 


Carnation  Disease  Antidote. 

A  sure  cure,  preventative,  and  plant 
stimulant. 

It  may  be  used  for  Diseases  affecting 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatos,  &c. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  our  leading  experts 
have  reached  me,  unsolicited,  that  my  Carnation 
Disease  Antidote  is  a  sure  and  certain  cure  for  this 
pest. 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  ON  EACH  BOTTLE. 

Pint  Bottles,  3/6.  Quarts,  6/-.  Half-Gallon,  10/6. 
Gallon,  20/-. 

Quantities  of  testimonials  from  the  leading  growers. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(PATENTED). 

A  naefnl  Invention  for  Orohld  Growers  and  Floral  Deoorators. 
Price,  per  dosen,  3s.  0 d.,  post  paid, 

USUAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

A  Remittance  respectfully  requested  with  all  Orders. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at 
Stanley  Bridge,  S.  W. 


ALFRED  OUTRAM,  F.R.H.S. 

7,  Moore  Park  Road,  Fulham, 

LONDON,  S.W. 


FINEST  COLLECTION 

in  the  World.  We  make 
a  speciality  of  CALA- 
DIUMS.  Gold  Medals 
Manchester&  Leicester. 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.,  &c. 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOHN  PEED  AND  SONS, 
West  Norwood.  London. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

“MRS.  WINGFIELD.” 

“GRAND  NEW  DECORATIVE  VARIETY.” 

‘OCTOBER  FLOWERING.” 


'THOMSON’S 

VS1E  &  PLANT  MANURE. 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 
Largely  used  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 

Agent  for  London:— J.  GEORGE,  14,  Redgrave  Road 
Putney,  S.W. 

Agent  for  Channel  Islands J.  H.  PARSONS,  Market 
Place,  Guernsey. 

SOLE  MAKERS:— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VINEYARD,  CLOVENFORDS,  N.B. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application. 
Analysis  sent  with  Okdees  of  }  Cwt.  and  Upwards. 


To  Nurserymen,  Florists,  Seedsmen,  Market 
Gardeners,  and  others. 

SAMUEL  SGRATON, 

Hujton  Quarry  Pottery,  nr.  LIVERPOOL. 


n’T'TTn.*1? 

_ 

- 
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nest  of  pots,  2  In.  to  30  in. 


THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF 

Horticultural  Pottery 

IN  THE  SURROUNDING  DISTRICTS. 

Patronised  by  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 
Truck  loads  supplied  on  the  shortest  notice.  Small 
crates  for  Amateur  Florists  packed  and  sent  to  any 
distance.  Orders  punctually  attended  to.  Goods 
delivered  by  own  conveyance  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles.  Price  Lists  and  quotations  by  return 
of  post. 

TEEMS  CASH.  P.O.O's.  PAYABLE  AT  HUYTON. 


CANARY 

GUANO 

FOR  GREENHOUSE  &  GARDEN 


Tins  6d.  &  is.  each;  Bags,  14  lbs.,  4s.  6d. ;  28  lbs.,  7s.  6d. 
56  lbs.,  12s.  6d. ;  1  cwt„  20s.  each. 

Full  Directions  for  use  on  each  Tin. 

PERFECTLY  CLEAN.  MAY  BE  USED  BY  A  LADY. 


Retail  of  all  Seedsmen,  Nurserymen,  and  FlorlBts. 

Wholesale  of— 

THEiCHEMICAL  UNION,  Ltd.,  Ipswich. 


First-class  Certificate : 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

Award  of  Merit : 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Extract  from  “JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE,”  October  20th  : 

“  A  group  of  one  variety  is  very  attractive.  Sued  was  tuat 
composed  of  Chrysanthemum  Mr:-.  Wingfield,  a  b.  autiful 
rosy  pink  reflexed  variety.  The  p  ants  were  dwarf,  not  more 
than  2  ft.  high,  in  6  and  7  in.  pots,  and  very  floriferous.” 


Strong  Rooted  Plants  ready  in  February,  1899— price 
per  doz  ,  30s. 


R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT, 

Southgate  Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment, 

SOUTHGATE,  MIDDLESEX. 

(Established  1797.) 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

“  YELLOW  GLORY.” 

An  American  and  a  real  “whopper.”  One  of  the  largest 
ever  sent  out.  Florets  very  broad,  which  whirl  and  incurve 
into  a  magnificent  bloom.  Old  gold  shaded  bronze.  Bound 
to  become  popular.  Plants  6s.  each.  The  most  reliable 
CATALOGUE  published  post  free. 

W.  J.  GODFREY,  Exmouth,  DEVON. 


TOOGOOD’S  ROYAL 

GARDEN  SEED  GUIDE, 

Containing  hundreds  of  beautiful  Illustrations ;  gratis 
and  post  free  to  intending  purchasers  from  — 
TOOCOOO  &  SONS,  SOUTHAMPTON, 

Boyal  Seedsmen  for  Half-a-C  entury .  Established  1815. 


ORCHIDS  !  ORCHIDS  ! ! 

Cyp.  spicerianum  and  Charlesworthii,  in  bud,  2/6,  3  6,  5/6. 
Cyp.  hirsutissimum  and  villosum,  fine  p'ants,  1/6,  2/6,  3/6. 
Vanda  kimballiana  and  amesiana,  2/-,  3/-,  5 /-. 

Vanda  coerulea,  established  or  imported,  at  9d.  per  leaf. 
Odonto  glossum  cirrhosum,  imported,  fine  condition,  2/-,  3/6, 
5/-,  7/6* 

Odontoglossum  Hallii,  do.  2/6, 3  61 5/-,  7/6, 10/6. 

Oncidium  macranthum,  do.  3/6,  5/6,  7/6. 

Odontoglossum  Edwardi  do.  5 7/6,  10/6- 

J.  W.  MOORE,  LTD., 

Orchid  Importers,  RAWDON,  Near  LEEDS. 


GLOXINIAS 


JOHN  PEED  &  SONS, 


FINEST  MEDAL  COLLECTION 
^  IN  THE  WORLD.  & 
.Send  for  CATALOGUE  to 
West  Norwood,  London 


Vegetable 

AND 

Flower 

SEED  POTATOS, 

Garden  Tools  &  Sundries 

Of  best  qualities  at  most  moderate  prices. 

Delivered  Free  by  Bail  or  Parcel  Post. 


aiiiiiiuaiiii 


Illustbated  Desoeiptive  Catalogue  No.  500 
Post  Free  on  application. 


n  SEED  GROWERS, 

Dicksons  Chester. 

'TMIM  Til  Ilf 


The  Gardening  World 


ESTABLISHED  1884, 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  if.  8 d. 
6  months,  3s.  3d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6 d„  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8f.  8d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 


Telegrams  BAM BUSA,  LONDON.” 


Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"  Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
Hr st  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 

'•GARDENING  WORLD"  Office,  1,  Clement’s  Inn 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Of  FinestSelectedStrains 
and  Tested  Growth 


BARRS  SEED  GUIDE 

FOR  1899 

IS  NOW  READY. 

And  will  be  Forwarded  Free,  on  Application. 


BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  Select  List  ot  the 
best  Vegetable  Seeds  and  most  beautiful  Fower  Seeds.  It  is 
full  ot  Practical  Hints,  and  will  be  found  invaluable  to  Gar¬ 
deners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors.  Sent  free  on  application. 

BARR’S  21s.  COLLECTION  OF  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  contains  a  liberal  assortment  of  the  following  useful 
vegetables  Beans  (Broad  and  French  Beans),  Beet,  Bore¬ 
cole,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts.  Cabbage.  Capsicum,  Carrot, 
Cauliflower,  Celery,  Colewort,  Corn  Salad,  Cucumber,  Cress, 
Endive,  Herbs,  Leek,  Lettuce,  Melon,  Mustard,  Onions, 
Parsley,  Parsnips,  Peas,  Radish,  Salsify,  Savoy  Cabbage, 
Scorzonera,  Spinach,  Tomato,  Turnip,  and  Vegetable 
Marrow. 

OTHER  COLLECTIONS  OF  BARR’S  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS. — 5/6.  7/6,  12/6,  42/-,  63/-,  and  105/-. 

These  Collections  sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 
Full  particulars  on  application. 

BARR’S  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS.— Our  Catalogue 
contains  a  Select  List  of  all  the  most  beautiful  Annuals  and 
Perennials.  Special  Collections  for  all  purposes,  and  many 
Sterling  Novelties. 

All  Seeds  sent  Carnage  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


BARR  and  SONS, 

12  &  13  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

Nurseribs:  LONG  DITTON,  SURREY. 

(Surbiton  Station,  S.W.  Railway.) 


THE  31st  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY 

.  200  PAGES.  150  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE,  Post  Free. 

(By  Parcel  Post — it  is  so  large). 


EVERT  AMATEUR  SHOULD  POSSESS  A  COPY. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Our  stock  is  perfectly 
clean.  We  never  had  rust  or  disease  in  our 
collection.  Cuttings  from  is.  lod.  per  doz. 

SWEET  PEAS. — All  standard  named  varieties 
are  offered  per  ^-ounce  packet.  From  3d.  per 
packet. 

SEED  POTATOS.— These  are  quoted  in  small 
lots,  and  carriage  free  to  destination. 

AH  ABRIDGED  EDITION  OF  OUR  CATALOGUE  CAN  BE  HAD 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


DOBBIE  &  CO., 

SEED  GROWERS  and  FLORISTS  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

ROTHESAY. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SPORTS. 

No  Exhibitor  can  do  without  these.  Catalogue,  giving  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price,  free  on  application. 

SPORT  from  EDWIN  MOLYNEUX. 

SPORT  from  JULIA  SCARAMANZA. 

SPORT  from  MRS.  W.  H.  LEES. 

SPORT  from  EVA  KNOWLES. 

SPORT  from  PRESIDENT  BOREL. 

SPORT  from  MRS.  C.  HARMAN  PAYNE. 

SPORT  from  MARY  MOLYNEUX. 

SPORT  from  MADAME  MARIE  MASSE. 

SPORT  from  QUEEN  OF  THE  EARLIES. 

Many  other  grand  Novelties  described  in  Catalogue. 

H.  J.  JONES, 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM. 

ORCHIDS 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Priees. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 


Eiotlc  nurseries,  CHKLTBHH4M. 

ROSES!  ROSES!! 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  WORLD- 

Twelve  acres  of  Roses.  100,000  grand  plants  to  select  from. 
50  choice  dwarf  Perpetuals,  for  21/- ;  24  choice  Standards  and 
Half-Standards  for  21/-;  12  Half-Standard  Roses,  9/6;  pur¬ 
chaser’s  selection.  50  Dwarfs,  unnamed,  12/6.  The  following 
are  my  selection,  carriage  free  :  12  ohoice  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
9/-;  6  Marecbal  Niels,  5/-;  12  choice  Climbing,  7/-;  12  best 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  dwarfs,  7/-;  6  lovely  yellow  Roses,  5/-; 
6  Gloire  de  Dijons,  4/6  ;  6  beautiful  Fairy  Roses,  4/- ;  6  choice 
Moss  Roses,  4 /-;  6  old  Cabbage  Roses,  4/-;  6  old-fashioned 
Roses,  4/-;  6  crimson  Monthly  Roses,  3/6;  6  pink  Monthly 
Roses.  2/6;  6  quick-growing  Climbing  Roses,  2/6;  12  Sweet 
Briars,  3/-  All  for  Cash  with  Order.  Thousands  of  testi¬ 
monials.  Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  EXETER. 


POCK  PLANTS. 

An  immense  and  unique  collection  of  the  best  and 
most  rare  kinds. 

Catalogues  free  on  Application. 

Robert  Yeitch  &  Son, 

THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES, 

EXETER. 

RICHARD  SMITH  t Co.’S 

Catalogue,  giving  descriptions  of  the  leading 
sorts  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  may  be  bad 
free  on  application. 

The  following  are  a  few  specialities  of  sterling 
merit  : — 


Per  Packet. 

Aster  Comet,  mixed,  1/-. 

Aster  Victoria,  mixed,  r/-. 

Calceolaria,  finest  spotted,  1/6 
and  2/5. 

Dahlia,  Double  Cactus,  mixed, 
!/-• 

Dahlia,  Single  Cactus,  the 
new  type,  1/-. 

Cyclamen  grandlflorum,  splen¬ 
did,  1 16  and  2/6. 

Gloxinia,  charming  erect 
flowering  1/6  and  2/6. 

Gaillardia,  new  perennial  hy¬ 
brids,  1/  . 

Primula  fimbriata,  very  choice, 
1/6  and  2/6. 

Petunia  grandiflora,  striped, 1/-. 

Pansy,  mixed,  fine  strain,  st¬ 
and  2/6. 


Per  Packet. 

Lobelia  pumila  magnifica,  1/-. 

Poppy,  The  Shirley,  extra 
selected,  6d. 

Phlox  Drummondli  grandi¬ 
flora,  fine,  fd  and  t/-. 

Sweet  Peas,  large  flowering, 
6d. 

Stock,  large- flowering  Ger¬ 
man,  6d.  and  1/-. 

Zinnia,  fine  double,  mixed, 
6d  and  :/-. 

Cucumber,  Smith’s  fine  long 
irame,  1/-. 

Cucumber,  Smith's  Improved 
Telegraph,  1/-. 

Tomato,  Masterpiece,  fine,  i/-. 


Collections  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  made 
up  in  our  usual  liberal  style  from  5/-  to  63/-. 


Seed  Merchants  and  Nurserymen, 

WORCESTER. 


TCHS 

Genuine  Seeds. 


BROCCOLI.— VEITCH’S  MODEL. 

First-class  Certificate,  R.H.S. 

This  splendid  variety  well  merits  the  high  en¬ 
comiums  so  frequently  expressed  in  the  Garden¬ 
ing  Press,  being  the  best  and  handsomest  of  all 
late  Broccoli. 

Per  Packet,  Is.  6d. 

VEITCH’S  SPRING  WHITE. 

A  very  valuable  early  variety,  with  heads  of 
medium  size,  white  and  compact. 

Per  Packet,  Is.  6d. 


OUR  CAT¬ 

ALOGUE.  Illustrated.  Just  published.  Of 

BEGONIAS,  GLOXINIAS,  &C., 

Post  free  on  demand  from 

LOUIS  VAN  HOUTTE  PERE, 

ITS  GHENT,  BELGIUM. 

ORCHIDS— ORCHIDS— 

Inspection  of  our  new  range  of  houses,  just 
completed,  is  cordially  invited  by 

HUGH  LOW  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex. 

CUTHB ERT’S  GARDEN  GUIDE 

And  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  for  1899 

Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application. 

R.  &  G.  CUTHBERT,  Seed  Merchants, 

SOUTHGATE,  N. 

ESTABLISHED  178  7. 

Forks’ Illustrated  Catalogues 

FOR  1899. 

Consists  of  152  pages  profusely  illustrated.  Stands  unexcelled 
for  simplicity  and  strict  adherence  to  unvarnished  facts.  It 
is  a  valuable  REFERENCE  BOOK  and  a  reliable  CUIDE  for  all 
who  cultivate  a  garden.  Containing  full  and  accurate 
descriptions  and  prices  oi  all  the  best  Florists’  Flowers, 
together  with  names,  descriptions,  height,  colour,  month  of 
flowering,  common  or  English  names,  and  prices  of  every 
thing  worth  growing  in  Hardy,  Border,  Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Perennials,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  free  on  application,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  intending  purchasers. 


JOHN  FORBES, 

NURSERYMAN, 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 

ORCHIDS  of  the  highest  quality,  every 

plant  guaranteed  true  to  name,  from  2/6  each.  Please 
sand  for  free  list.— P.  McARTHUR,  The  London  Nurseries, 
4,  Malda  Vale,  London,  W. 
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WEBBS’ 


NEW  BROCCOLIS. 


“Mont  Blanc.” 


One  of  the  finest  early  Broccolis  in  cultivation. 
It  is  of  short,  compact  habit  of  growth  ;  the  beads, 
which  are  thoroughly  protected,  are  snowy- white, 
close,  and  of  fine  texture,  and  the  flavour  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  desired. 

Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet,  post 

WEBBS’  AVALANCHE. 

A  splendid  new  variety,  suitable  for  early 
spring  use,  very  hardy  and  robust  in  habit  of 
growth  ;  the  heads,  which  remain  a  long  time  fit 
for  use,  are  snowy-white,  close  and  well  pro- 
by  the  foliage. 

6d.  and  Is.  per  packet;  2s.  6d.  per 
ounce,  post  free. 

See  Webbs'  Spring  Catalogue,  post  free,  is. 

WEBBS’,  Wordslcy,  Stourbridge. 


NOVELTIES 

RAISED  AT 

WINDSOR  and  OSBORNE. 


It  is  Messrs.  CARTERS’  privilege  to 
offer  the  following  new  and  choice 
productions  tothenotieeof  gardeners 
and  private  cultivators. 

BRITISH  QUEEN  MELON. 

Raised  and  named  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Supt.  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor.  Awarded  the  First- 
Class  Certificate  R.H.S.  Pronounced  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  be  not  only  the  very  best  white-flesh 
melon  ever  submitted,  but  the  richest  flavoured  of 
any  colour.  Awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Society  in  association  with  other  fruit 
exhibited  by  H.M.  The  Queen. 

In  sealed  packets,  price  2  6  and  3  b  each,  post  free. 

ROYAL  OSBORNE  CUCUMBER. 

A  valuable  cross  between  the  Bocliford  and  an  im¬ 
proved  type  of  Telegraph,  raised  and  named  by  Mr. 
George  Nobbs,  Head  Gardener  to  H.M.  the  Queen 
at  Osborne.  In  our  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  best  all 
the  year  round  varieties  introduced  in  recent  years. 
In  sealed  packets,  price  2/6  &  3, 6  each,  post  free. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES ,  POST  FREE. 


CARTERS, 

Hbc  ©ueen’s  See&smen. 

Only  Addicss- 

237,  238  &  97,  HICH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


WARE'S 

■■.SEEDS. 

TOTTENHAM  10/6  COLLECTION 


OF  SELECT 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

POST  FREE,  contains : 


i|  pts.  Broad  Beans 
J  pt.  French  Beans 
i  pkt.  Red  Beet 
i  pkt.  Borecole,  best 
i  pkt.  Broccoli,  best 

1  pkt.  Brussels  Sprouts 
t  pkt.  Cabbase,  best 

2  pkts.  Carrot,  best 

t  pkt.  Celery,  red  or  white 
2  02.  Cress,  curled 
i  pkt.  Cucumber 
i  pkt.  Endive,  best 
i  pkt.  Leek,  best 


2  pkts.  Lettuce 

2  oz.  Mustard,  white 

3  pkts  Onions,  best 

i  pkt.  Parsley,  curled 
i  pkt.  Parsnip,  best 

4  pts.  Peas,  selected 
i  oz.  Radish,  best 

1  pkt.  Savoy  Cabbage 

2  oz.  Spinach,  fine 
2  pkts.  Turnip,  best 

1  pkt.  Vegetable  Marrow 

2  pkts.  Herbs,  sweet  and 

pot 


OTHER  COLLECTIONS  AT  15/-,  21/-,  42/-,  63/  . 

COLLECTIONS  OF 

CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS 

From  One  Shilling  upwards,  Post  Free. 

SEED  CATALOGUE  with  130  beautiful  Illustrations, 
containing  also  full  descriptions  and  collection?  ot 

Begonias,  Chrysanthemums, 

FREE  UPON  APPLICATION. 


THOS.  S.  WARE 

(LTD.) 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 

■  HP  ^  ^  ^  4 


Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


IjNw. 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  FEB.  \th,  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monoay,  February  6tb.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
Annual  General  Meeting,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  West¬ 
minster.  Time,  7  p.m. 


Ts  the  Chrysanthemum  on  the  Wane  ? 

— More  than  one  of  our  daily  con¬ 
temporaries  answer  this  in  the  affirmative, 
and  consider  it  a  text  lor  a  sermon  on  “  the 
vanities,”  simply  on  account  of  a  para¬ 
graph,  which  appeared  in  another  paper,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Watford  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  after  having  had  ten  prosperous 
years  of  existence  and  two  adverse  ones  has 
resolved  to  wind  up  its  affairs.  We 
prefer  to  consider  the  presumption  erroneous 
that  because  one  society  drops  out  of  the 
running  all  the  others  are  about  to  do  so 
likewise.  Either  the  Watford  society  is 
itself  to  blame  (owing,  it  may  be,  to  the 
loss  of  energetic  workers  on  the  executive, 
through  removals  or  other  causes  over 
which  it  had  no  control),  or  the  flower- 
loving  community  being  so  near  London 
may  have  other  and  better  attractions  for 
their  money  than  a  local  society  can  afford. 
Certain,  it  is,  that  the  Watford  shows  were 
held  at  a  time  when  Chrysanthemum  shows 


were  taking  place  everywhere  in  the 
southern  counties.  Notwithstanding  the 
last  two  unsuccessful  shows  at  Watford,  the 
lapse  of  this  show  will  not  diminish  the 
number  in  the  country,  for  other  societies 
have  been  estab  ished  within  the  last  week 
or  two,  even  in  localities  surrounded  at  no 
great  distance  off,  by  other  flourishing 
Chrysanthemum  societies. 

The  “  idolatry  of  the  deposed  flower  ”  is  a 
curt  figure  of  speech  to  employ,  but  we  are 
not  at  all  convinced  that  the  “  autumn 
queen  ”  has  been  deposed,  nor  that  any 
“  pretender  ”  is  likely  to  take  its  place. 
We  do  not  consider  that  popularity  and 
extravagance  are  synonymous  terms,  for  the 
low  figure  at  which  even  the  newest  varie¬ 
ties  are  obtainable  makes  this  everybody’s 
flower.  Moreover,  the  popularity  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  much  more  deeply  seated 
than  the  caprice  of  fashion  that  exhibits 
itself  in  the  form  of  “violently  coloured 
dress  materials  and  gaudy  feminine  head- 
gear”  as  stated  in  the  article  that  was 
meant  to  be  a  requiem  for  the  deposed 
flower.  That  many  other  Japanese  things 
are  falling  out  of  favour  is  also  adduced  to 
illustrate  or  confirm  the  decadence  of  the 
Chrysanthemum.  The  modern  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  is  as  much  a  western  production  as  an 
eastern  one,  for  the  truly  Japan- raised 
varieties,  now  in  cultivation,  are  really 
comparatively  few.  Another  argument  is 
the  absurdity  of  idealising  a  flower  that  has 
no  more  “  pretensions  to  shape  than  a  wet 
kitchen  mop.”  We  should  like  to  know 
what  other  shape  should  be  substituted  for 
a  Chrysanthemum  than  that  of  a  Chrys¬ 
anthemum.  As  far  as  we  know  all  the 
salient  shapes,  of  which  a  Chrysanthemum 
is  capable,  have  been  produced  and 
developed  along  their  particular  lines,  and 
admirers  have  only  to  select  their  choice. 
As  to  perfection  that  is  merely  an  opinion 
never  likely  to  be  universally  adopted  in  the 
case  of  any  particular  flower,  or  form  of  it. 
What  advantage  would  there  be  in  develop¬ 
ing  (if  that  were  possible)  Chrysanthemums 
in  the  shape  of  a  Rose,  Dahlia,  Camellia, 
or  Carnation  ?  Furthermore,  the  gardener 
who  loves  a  Chrysanthemum  for  its  own 
sake,  is  much  more  conservative  than  the 
victims  to  fashion  in  '  dress ;  and  after 
having  spent,  perhaps,  the  best  part  of  his 
life  in  growing  Chrysanthemums,  he  still 
thinks  of  them  all  day  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other,  and  goes  to  bed,  where  he 
dreams  of  them.  Societies  that  foster  a 
love  of  them  are  still  numerous,  and  know 
how  to  put  them  before  an  admiring  public 
in  an  attractive  way. 


The  Most  Civilised  Nations  spend  about  £4  upon 
war  preparations  for  every  £1  they  spend  on  educa¬ 
tion. 

Frightening  Crows. — M.  Brunei,  director  of  one  of 
the  French  schools  of  agriculture,  draws  attention 
to  an  easy  plan  of  protecting  newly  sown  wheat  fields 
from  the  ravages  of  crows.  The  cost  is  from  is.  6d. 
to  2s.  6d.  per  acre.  Rods  a  yard  high  are  placed  in 
the  soil  70  yards  apart,  in  zigzag  fashion  and  con¬ 
nected  by  very  fine  twine.  It  is  said  that  the  crows 
arrive  but  being  very  suspicious  will  not  alight  on 
the  field,  and  go  elsewhere.  The  practice  has  been 
in  vogue  tor  many  years,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland 
and  is  indeed  c'osely  akin  to  the  method  adopted  by 
many  a  cottager  to  keep  small  birds  from  attacking 
fruit,  Lettuces,  Cabbage  plants  and  other  things 
liable  to  suffer  from  the  birds.  In  the  cottage  garden 
the  zigzag  threads  of  cotton  or  twine  are  fairly 
effective  against  the  small  birds ;  how  they  would 
act  in  the  field  on  a  large  scale  remains  to  be  proved. 
Crows,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  are  fairly  “  'cute  ” 
and  soon  get  to  the  bottom  of  any  dodge  practised 
by  the  farmer.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
crows  sitting  on  the  scarecrows  put  up  by  the  farmer, 
and  some  of  these  scarecrows  are  ugly  enough  to 
frighten  anything  except  a  crow. 
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Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  —  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Mott  has  promised 
5  guineas  towards  the  balance  of  the  £5,000  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  Victorian  Era  Fund. 

Richmond  Horticultural  Society  — We  are  requested 
to  state  that  the  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  has 
been  fixed  for  Wednesday,  June  28th,  1899,  in  the  Old 
Deer  Park,  Richmond.  Full  particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  the  honorary  secretary  Mr.  C.  R. 
King,  61  and  62,  George  Street,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Monument  to  an  Apple. — Of  monuments  to  living 
and  dead  persons  we  have  plenty,  but  our  American 
friends  have  gone  further  than  this,  and  have  erected 
one  to  the  Baldwin  Apple.  The  pillar  is  a  rough 
but  massive  erection  about  12  ft.  in  height,  with  an 
Apple  in  stone  surmounting  it.  The  inscription  upon 
it  is  as  follows  : — "  This  pillar,  erected  in  1895  by  the 
Rumford  Historical  Association,  incorporated  April 
28th,  1877,  marks  the  estate  where,  in  1893,  Samuel 
Thompson,  Esq.,  while  locating  the  line  of  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Canal,  discovered  the  first  Pecker  Apple  tree, 
later  named  the  Baldwin.” 

Horticultural  Principles. — It  has  been  arranged  to 
hold  a  class  in  London,  dealing  with  the  science  of 
horticulture,  in  accordance  with  the  meeting  we 
alluded  to  last  week.  The  evening  chosen  is  that  of 
Monday ;  the  time  7.30  p.m. ;  the  lecturer  is  Wilfred 
Mark  Webb,  F.L  S. ;  and  the  address  is  2,  The 
Broadway,  Hammersmith.  The  fee  arranged  is  ten 
shillings,  payable  in  advance,  for  ten  lectures,  and 
includes  any  extra  lessons  given  nearer  April,  when 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  holds  its  annual 
examination.  Room  can  be  found  for  one  or  two 
more  students  at  the  class,  which  begins  on  Monday, 
February  6th  Application  should  be  made  at  once  to 
lecturer,  at  Hammersmith. 

The  Ghent  Chrysanthemum  Show  for  1899  is  to  be 
held  on  the  12th,  13th  aL  d  14'  h  ot  November.  It  will 
be  the  1641b  of  the  series,  and,  judging  from  the  liberal 
schedule  provided,  of  which  we  are  in  receipt,  this 
show  should  eclipse  all  that  have  gone  befi  re  it. 
There  are  in  all  146  classes,  distributed  amongst 
Chrysanthemums,  both  cut  blooms  and  plants, 
miscellaneous  ornamental  plants,  groups,  Oichids, 
and  fruits.  The  prizes  will  consist  of  works  of  art, 
gold,  and  silver  gilt  framed,  and  silver  medals.  Some 
of  the  gold  medals  will  be  of  the  value  of  100  fr. 
This  show  is  promoted  by  the  Societe  Royal  d' 
Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de  Gand,  and  is  engineered 
by  the  energetic  secretary,  Monsieur  E.  Fierens. 

Saxifraga  cordifolia  gigantea. — The  time  of  flower¬ 
ing  of  this  grand  Siberian  Saxifrage  is  not  yet, 
although  if  the  mild  weather  continue  the  blooms 
will  not  be  long  in  making  their  appearance.  Even 
now,  however,  the  plant  claims  recognition  by 
reason  of  the  rich  and  vivid  colouring  of  its  foliage, 
“which  may  be  described  as  deep  red-pui pie. 
These  heart-shaped  leaves  are  of  considerable  size 
in  the  type,  and  in  the  variety  under  notice  they  are 
even  larger  and  more  vigorous.  They  thus  go  to 
form  great  masses  of  colour  which  are  very  conspic¬ 
uous  amidst  the  prevailing  gloom  of  the  Alpine 
garden.  A  fine  tuft  is  at  the  present  time  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  in  the  rockery  at  Kew,  where,  perched 
as  it  is,  high  up  on  a  rock  the  plant  has  very  little  if 
any  protection,  and  that  only  on  its  western  side. 

Park  Place  Mutual  Improvement  Society— On 
Tuesday  evening,  January  24th,  at  the  weekly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Park  Place  Mutual  Improvement  Society, 
Henley-on-Thames,  I  arranged  in  a  vase  and 
placed  on  the  table,  specimens  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  shrubs  and  plants  flowering  in  the  open 
air  :  — 

Andromeda  floribunda 
Daphne  Laureola 

,,  Mezereum  alba 
Jasminum  nudiflorum 
Lonicera  fragrantissima 
Garrya  elliptica 
Chimonanthus  fragrans 
Hamamelis  virginica 
Berberis  aquifolium 
Corylus  Avellana 
Viburnum  Tinus 
Erica  carnea 
Ulex  europaeus 
Crocus  Imperati 
,,  Sieberi 
Petasites  fragrans 


Power  of  Eloquence. — A  Dakotab  lawyer  was  re¬ 
cently  arrested  for  stealing  wood,  but  such  was  the 
power  of  his  eloquence  that  he  made  the  jury  believe 
that  he  was  only  walking  in  his  sleep,  and  thought 
that  he  was  placing  flowers  on  the  grave  of  his  first 
wife. — The  Weekly  Florist's  Review.  1  be  old  country 
isn’t  out  of  it  yet,  for  the  itinerant  jobbing  gardener’s 
powers  of  persuasion  have  never  yet  been  described 
— they  are  beyond  it. 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  society 
was  held  on  Thursday,26th  ult.Mr.  W.  A.  Garaway  in 
the  chair.  A  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  Moore-Sara, 
of  Stoke  Bishop,  on  *'  Spores  and  Seeds,  and  their 
Germination.”  In  an  interesting  manner  he  showed 
the  origin,  formation,  and  stages,  through  which  a 
Fern  spore  passed  until  fertilisation  was  complete, 
and  a  Fern  plant  eventually  established.  Treating  of 
seeds  he  also,  in  the  same  way,  described  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  flower,  the  fertilisation  of  the  seed,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  germination,  and  explained  the  main  points 
of  difference  between  the  germination  of  spores  and 
seeds,  illustrating  the  whole  with  blackboard 
diagrams.  The  lecture,  though  necessarily  a  little 
technical,  was  much  appreciated,  and  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  Mr.  Moore-Sara  would  again  favour 
the  society  with  a  paper.  Prizes  for  a  pair  of  table 
Ferns  were  awarded,  Messrs.  Binfield,  first ;  Clapp, 
second;  and  Shelton,  third.— IF.  E.  Groves,  Hon. 
See.  and  Treasurer. 

A  Horticultural  Experiment  that  cannot  fall  to  be 
of  interest  and  may  well  produce  something  more, 
is  to  be  tried  by  the  London  School  Board.  Some 
of  the  teachers  in  some  of  the  board  schools  are 
horticuhurally  inclined,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
the  culture  of  flowers  and  vegetables  has  been  of 
great  service  for  “  teaching  the  young  idea”  at  such 
schools.  It  has  been  decided  there'ore  to  officially 
encourage  floriculture  at  centres  wherever  it  is  found 
to  be  possible  Teachers  who  wPh  to  take  advantage 
of  this  latent  scheme  will,  on  application,  receive  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  seeds,  bulbs, 
flower  pots,  Hyacinth  glasses,  suitable  soil,  and  other 
necessaries.  A  still  further  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  supplying  old  packing  cases  which  may  be  cut 
into  flower  boxes.  During  the  holidays  the  children 
are  to  be  allowed  to  take  some  of  the  plants  home 
and  attend  to  them  theie,  returning  them  to  the 
school  at  the  close  of  the  vacation.  The  idea  is 
certainiy  a  good  one,  for  besides  tending  to  make  our 
schools  brighter  and  more  attractive  the  children 
will  be  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  which 
is  not  only  a  hobby  by  means  of  which  they  may 
profitably  employ  spare  moments  but  an  educational 
factor  to  boot. 

When  is  a  Gardener  a  hired  Servant? — At  the 
County  Police  Court,  Old  Traflord,  the  other  day, 
before  Mr.  J  M.  Yaies,  Q  Q,  a  curious  point  was 
raised  bjrtfce  Inland  Revenue  authorities.  Mr  Cobbett 
conducted  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and  said  that 
the  charge  was  preferred  against  Mr.  James  Treeby, 
nurseryman,  Chester  Road,  Old  Trafford,  of  employ¬ 
ing  a  male  servant  without  having  a  licence.  An 
Inland  Revenue  officer  called  at  the  gardens  of  Mr. 
Estcourt,  city  analyst,  Montague  Road,  Old  Trafford, 
and  there  found  a  man  named  Wright  acting  as  a 
gardener.  He  afterwards  learned  that  Wright  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Treeby,  who  hired  him  out  to  Mr. 
Estcourt,  payment  being  made  by  the  latter  to  Mi. 
Treeby  periodically.  The  Act  under  which  the 
summons  was  issued  provided  that  anyone  who  fur¬ 
nished  a  male  servant  on  hire  should  be  deemed 
liable  to  take  out  a  licence.  The  Inland  Revenue 
officer,  J.  Hellier,  stated  that  he  asked  Wright 
whether  he  was  compelled  to  call  at  Mr.  Treeby’s 
nursery  before  he  commenced  work  at  Mr.  Estcourt’s 
garden,  and  Wright  replied  that  he  could  please  him¬ 
self.  Witness,  in  re  ply  to  Mr.  Hockin,  who  defended, 
said  he  did  not  know  of  a  case  where  a  landscape 
gardener  had  ever  paid  tax  for  a  man  employed  under 
him.  He  believed  this  was  the  first  case  of  the  kind. 
M  r.  Hockin  said  the  agreement  between  the  defen¬ 
dant  aDd  Mr.  Estcourt  was  of  the  nature  of  a  contract 
to  do  work  required  on  a  certain  area.  The  defendant 
was  not  required  to  complete  the  work  in  a  given 
time  or  to  supply  only  a  particular  individual  to 
execute  it,  therefore  he  could  not  be  held  liable  under 
the  Act.  Wright  had  never  worked  a  full  day  at 
Mr.  Estcourt’s  garden.  The  chairman  said  he  would 
give  his  decision  last  Tuesday. 


Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  last  Saturday  at  the 
Free  Library,  Mr.  T.  Foster  presiding.  The  balance 
sheet  shows  an  income  of  £453  14s.  3d.,  including  a 
balance  from  last  year  of  £79  ns.  iod.,  and  sub¬ 
scriptions,  £360  15s.  The  expenses  included  £249 
18s.  4d.  excess  of  expenses  over  receipts  of  spring 
and  autumn  shows,  and  general  expenses,  £83  13s., 
leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  society  of  £120 
2S.  nd.  The  shows  show  gate  money ,  £180  17s.  id.; 
special  prizes,  £14  is. ;  and  prize  money  at  the  two 
shows,  £230  ns.  The  meeting  voted  the  usual 
donations  of  £3  3s.  and  £2  2s.  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  and  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  respectively.  Mr.  H.  Sadler,  7, 
Victoria  Street,  Liverpool,  was  elected  secretary. 
The  question  of  exhibitions  for  theeDsuiDg  year  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

Maidenhead  Chrysanthemum  Sooiety. — On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  June  23rd  the  idea  of  starting  a  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  society  for  Maidenhead  and  district  was 
promulgated,  and  by  the  30th  of  the  month  was 
well  on  its  legs,  with  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Boston 
as  its  president,  forty  vice-presidents,  and  C.  De  M. 
C.  Pratt,  Esq.,  a  cousin  of  Lord  Boston's,  as  chairman 
of  committee  ;  Mr.  D.  Ingamells,  well  known  in  the 
Chrysanthemum  world, vice-chairman  ;  andMr.J.W. 
Stone,  an  amateur,  hon.  secretary.  The  first  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  November  3rd  and 
4th,  and  proved  a  great  success,  the  balance  sheet 
showing  £20  to  the  credit  of  the  society,  due  to  the 
subscriptions,  which  came  in  well.  Some  time  back 
Ipswich  threw  down  the  glove  for  the  champion 
trophy  at  the  next  N.C.S.  show  in  November  ;  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  Maidenhead  will  enter  the 
lists  and  who  shall  tell  what  this  season  will  show  at 
the  Aquarium.  Connected  with  the  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  a  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
has  crept  into  existence,  with  \.  B.  Basset,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  as  president,  Mr.  D.  Ingamells,  chairman, 
and  the  same  secretary  .  The  opening  meeting  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  January  26th,  when  Mr. 
F.  W.  E.  Shrtvell,  F.L  S.,  delivered  a  very  interest¬ 
ing,  practical,  and  educational  lecture  on  "  Chemical 
Manures,”  before  (for  a  start)  a  good  audience  of 
gardeners.  Other  lectures  to  follow  fortnightly  are 
"  A  Chat  on  Exhibitions,”  by  Mr.  Roberts,  secretary 
of  the  Ealing  and  district  G.M.I.S. ;  “  Primulas,” 
by  Mr.  Martin,  of  Sutton  &  Sons ;  '*  The  Life  His¬ 
tory  of  a  Flower,”  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing. — J.  W. 
Stone,  LL.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  Hon.  Sec. 

Cultivation  of  Ginseng. — Mr.  H.  P.  Kelsey,  in  an 
article  in  The  Canadian  Horticulturist  for  November, 
draws  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  Ginseng  (Panax 
Ginseng,  or  Araliaquinquefolia)  as  a  paying  industry. 
“  At  the  present,”  he  says,  "  Ginseng  commands  a 
cash  price  in  the  open  market,  ranging  from  §2  50 
per  pound  for  poor,  to  #4  for  the  best,  quality,  and 
there  is  apparently  an  unlimited  demand  for  it  at 
these  figures.”  The  market  has  been  hitherto  sup¬ 
plied  from  those  districts  in  which  the  Ginseng  grows 
naturally,  but  this  supply  is  inadequate  to  the 
demand,  and  hence  prices  advance  year  by  year.  As 
whole  sections  of  country  in  which  the  plant  once 
grew  plentifully  have  been  depleted,  it  is  probable 
that  prices  will  continue  to  rise  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  cultivate  the  plant  systematically.  There 
is  plenty  of  land  in  America  that  is  eminently  suit¬ 
able  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Ginseng.  A  iich,  cool, 
loamy  soil  is  preferred,  and  shade  is  a  necessity. 
Any  ordinary,  well  cultivated,  garden  soil  will  suit 
it,  and  providing  that  the  requisite  shade  and 
moisture  be  given  its  culture  would  be  almost  certain 
to  prove  a  success.  It  appears  that  cultivated 
Ginseng,  when  properly  cured  by  sun-drying,  is 
regarded  as  of  higher  quality  than  much  of  the  pro¬ 
miscuous  produce  of  Nature  If  an  acre  only  pro¬ 
duced  a  thousand  pounds  in  five  years  the  profits 
would  be  very  large  as  prices  are  at  present,  and 
even  allowing  for  an  appreciable  lowering  of  market 
values  there  is  yet  a  substantial  margin  for 
emergencies.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  will  ultimately  have  to  take  the  Ginseng  in  hand, 
for  the  natural  supply  cannot  hold  out  much  longer, 
and  from  all  appearances  the  first  men  to  take  up 
the  industry  in  intelligent  fashion  will  be  likely  to 
make  money.  The  plants  require  from  four  to  six 
years  of  growth  before  they  develop  marketable 
roots,  and  this  long  period  of  waiting  must  be  deter¬ 
rent  to  all  but  the  capitalist  who  can  aflord  to  wait 
for  a  good  return.  . 


Wallflowers 
Double  Daisy  of  sorts 
!  Violets  of  sorts,  especially 
single  Russian 
Pansies  of  sorts 
Single  Snowdrop 
Elwes's  Snowdrop 
Primroses,  common 

,,  coloured,  of 
sorts 

j  Polyanthus  coloured,  of 
sorts 

Winter  Aconites  in  abun¬ 
dance 

Iris  reticulata 
Scilla  sibirica 
Heleborus  niger 


—  George  Stanton. 
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Musa  Basjoo  in  Trient,  Germany, — There  is  a  noble 
specimen  ot  this  Japanese  Musa  in  the  garden  of 
Herren  C.  and  Dr.  G.  Garbari,  in  Trient.  For  three 
years  it  remained  as  a  small  specimen,  planted  in  the 
open  ground  ;  but  last  year  it  shot  up  to  a  height  of 
five  metres,  that  is,  about  16  feet.  A  figure  of  it  in 
Moller’s  Deutsche  Gartner-Zeitung  for  January  yth. 
shows  a  dense  mass  of  many  stems  surmounted  by  a 
thicket  of  leaves  of  great  size. 

The  County  Borough  of  Hanley  Horticultural  Fete  is 
one  of  the  most  important  provincial  events  of  the 
horticultural  year.  The  date  fixed  for  the  1899  ex¬ 
hibition  is  July  5th  and  6tb,  and  it  will  be  held,  as 
before,  in  the  Hanley  Park.  Mr.  J.  Kent,  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  secretary,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
complete  and  extensive  schedule  of  classes  which  has 
been  got  up  for  the  occasion  There  are  in  all  103 
classes  devoted  to  plants,  flowers,  fruit,  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  split  up  into  sections  according  to  the 
status  of  the  exhibitor,  whether  professional  gar¬ 
dener,  nurseryman,  or  cottager.  The  zone  system  is 
also  exemplified,  for  there  is  a  section  for  cottagers 
living  within  six  miles  of  Hanley  Park,  and  one  for 
gardeners  and  amateurs  living  within  a  radius  of 
twelve  miles  of  that  point.  The  special  prize  list  is 
a  very  long  one,  relative  to  the  whole  schedule,  for 
no  fewer  than  thirty-six  classes  are  thus  provided. 
Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Birmingham  ;  Mr.  H.  lick- 
ford,  Wem ;  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chil- 
well ;  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading  ;  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Carter  & 
Co.,  High  Holborn,  are  a'l  donors  of  special  prizes. 

Agricultural  Education  in  Essex.— During  the  last 
few  years,  the  Essex  Technical  Instruction  Com¬ 
mittee  have  done  much  to  improve  secondary  and 
technical  education  in  the  rural  districts,  by  grants 
in  aid  of  the  science  teaching  in  the  grammar  schools 
and  by  training  science  teachers  ;  and  young  men  in 
commencing  practical  farming  are  now  undoubtedly 
much  better  equipped  than  formerly  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  upon  which  agricultural  practice 
depends.  But  till  recently  there  has  been  a  gap  in 
the  educational  curriculum  between  the  course 
of  pure  science  at  school  and  the  course  of 
practical  agriculture  on  the  farm,  for  the  pupil  has 
never  been  shown  the  practical  bearing  of  the  one 
upon  the  other.  This  defect  in  the  educational 
scheme,  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  have 
now  endeavoured  to  remedy  by  the  establishment  of 
short  courses  of  instruction  at  the  County  Technical 
Laboratories  at  Chelmsford.  Three  short  courses 
each  occupying  three  weeks  are  given  in  the  County 
Laboratories  during  the  year  :  the  first  deals  with 
"The  Soil:  its  Cultivation  and  Improvement"  the 
second  with  “Farm  Crops,"  the  third  with  "Farm 
Stock."  It  is  recommended  that  the  three  courses 
should  be  taken  consecutively,  but  each  is  complete 
in  itself  and  new  students  can  be  enrolled  for  each 
course.  In  each  of  the  courses  the  mornings  are 
occupied  with  lectures  and  practical  laboratory  work 
in  agricultural  chemistry,  botany  or  zoology  ;  the 
afternoons  are  devoted  to  lectures  in  practical  agri¬ 
culture  usually  followed  by  a  field  excursion,  or  by 
the  examination  of  seeds,  soils,  manures,  foods, 
implements  etc. ;  the  evenings  to  additional  lectures, 
revision  classes  or  discussions,  time  being  always 
also  allowed  for  private  study.  The  first  three  weeks’ 
course  was  held  last  November.  Twelve  students 
were  enrolled,  and  these  all  worked  throughout  the 
course  with  praiseworthy  diligence,  and  never  flagged 
in  their  interest  and  attention.  The  most  notable 
field  excursion  was  to  Feering,  where  Mr.  J.  W. 
Moss  bad  very  kindly  arranged  an  exhibition  of 
steam  ploughing  and  mole  ploughing,  steam  culti¬ 
vating  and  steam  digging.  In  the  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  course,  Mr.  B.  W.  Bull  gained  the  first 
place,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Brunwin  the  second.  The 
next  three  weeks’  course  commenced  on  January  16th, 
1S99.  The  mornings  are  devoted  to  the  botany  of 
agriculture  and  the  afternoons  to  the  practical  con- 
sideration  of  com,  root,  and  forage  crops,  while  the 
classes  in  the  chemistry  of  the  subject  will  be  held 
in  the  evenings,  Among  the  field  excursions  arranged 
is  one  for  the  laying  out  of  an  experimental  pasture, 
in  order  to  afford  practice  in  the  proper  application 
of  manures.  On  Fridays  Jan.  20th,  Jan.  27th,  and 
Feb.  3rd,  the  laboratories  were  open  for  inspection 
to  farmers  and  others  ;  on  each  of  these  days,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Tod,  the  lecturer  in  practical  agriculture, 
commenced  his  lecture  at  one  o’clock,  and  this  was 
also  open  to  farmers. 


Fresh  Fruits  are  being  poured  into  British  ports  in 
greater  quantities  than  ever  before. 

Cricket  and  Willows. — Cricket  has  fairly  taken 
hold  of  the  youth  of  India,  so  much  so  that  the 
Government  Forest  Department  of  the  Punjab  has 
announced  its  proposal  to  plant  Willows  in  order  to 
supply  the  demand  for  wood  to  make  cricket  bats. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London:  Seed  Testing  Lec¬ 
tures. — The  first  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  seed  test¬ 
ing  with  demonstrations  was  given  on  Monday,  the 
23rd  ult.,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  society  at  the 
Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  by  Mr.  D.  Finlayson. 
The  lecturer  deplored  the  fact  that  while  all  over  the 
Continent  and  in  America  seed  testing  stations  under 
Government  control  had  been  established,  where 
farmers  and  agriculturists  could  have  their  seeds 
tested  and  obtain  statistics  and  information,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  need  was  greatest,  these  questions 
were  left  to  a  few  private  persons,  or  one  or  two 
societies  whose  researches  were  limited  to  their  own 
members.  Considering  how  great  was  the  annual 
loss  to  agriculture  in  this  country  on  account  of  seed 
adulteration,  the  selling  of  seed,  which,  owing  to  age 
or  other  causes,  has  lost  its  vitality,  and  the  mis¬ 
chief  done  by  noxious  weeds  sown  with  it,  and  how 
inefficient  were  the  means  for  the  dcection  pos¬ 
sessed  by  farmers  and  others,  it  was  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  question  of  public  testing  stations  had 
not  been  more  generally  taken  up.  The  lecturer 
gave  three  simple  rules — first,  that  good  varieties 
only  should  be  purchased;  secondly,  that  the  heavier 
it  was  in  comparison  with  its  bulk,  the  more  likely  it 
was  to  germinate;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  impurities 
should  be  carefully  studied — bits  of  dirt  and  debris 
were  of  far  less  consequence  than  the  minute  seeds 
of  weeds.  He  instanced  one  apparently  clean  sam¬ 
ple  he  had  tested,  which  contained  enough  weeds  to 
produce  over  5,000  of  the  worst  kind  for  every  acre 
sown.  The  lectures  are  to  be  continued  every 
Monday  afternoon,  to  March  27th. 


SOME  GOOD  APPLES. 

(Continued  from  p.  313. J 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  is  a  household  word  amongst 
all  fruit  growers  as  one  of  the  very  best  dessert 
Apples  extant.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  hand¬ 
some  in  appearance,  and  the  flavour  pay  excellence. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  variety  takes  the  blue 
for  the  best  flavoured  Apple  in  the  dessert  class. 
The  tree  makes  a  good  pyramid,  also  a  good  stan¬ 
dard,  and  is  largely  grown  around  this  neighbour¬ 
hood.  It  is  a  grand  market  Apple,  good  fruit  always 
commanding  remunerative  prices  The  fruit  is  in 
use  from  the  end  of  October  to  February,  and  no 
collection  should  be  without  a  few  trees  of  this 
valuable  variety. 

King  of  the  Pippins  is  another  excellent  dessert 
kind,  ready  for  use  at  the  same  time  as  the  preceding 
one,  and  lasting  quite  as  long.  The  fruit  gets  quite 
a  golden  colour  after  being  stored  in  the  fruit  room 
a  few  weeks,  and  makes  a  very  telling  dish  in  a  col¬ 
lection.  The  finest  fruits  that  I  have  seen  of  this 
Apple  were  exhibited  at  the  Exeter  Chrysanthemum 
and  fruit  show  in  November  last,  several  of  the 
dishes  being  noteworthy.  This  variety  is  most  pro¬ 
lific,  forms  a  fine  pyramid  or  standard,  and  can  be 
easily  spotted  or  pointed  out  on  account  of  the  up¬ 
right  growth  the  tree  makes.  Certainly  it  is  one  of 
the  very  best  Apples  to  grow  for  market. 

Kerry  Pippin  (is  this  a  home  ruler  ?)  is  an  old 
but  still  one  of  the  best  early  Apples  we  have  for  the 
table ;  it  is  often  ready  by  the  end  of  August  with 
us,  and  remains  good  and  firm  to  the  end  of  October. 
It  is  a  most  profuse  bearer.  Each  year  I  have  to 
thin  heavily,  as  if  allowed  to  be  over-cropped  the 
fruits  are  inclined  to  be  small.  The  flavour  is  excel¬ 
lent  with  us  trained  as  an  espalier  on  the  Paradise 
stock. 

Annie  Elizabeth  is  a  well  known  kind,  and 
worthy  of  extended  culture  on  account  of  its  long 
keeping  qualities  and  free  bearing,  and  altogether  is 
an  excellent  kind  for  the  kitchen  from  December  to 
June.  It  grows  well  as  a  standard. 

Lane’s  Prince  Albert  has  well  merited  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  it  when  first  sent  out  by  the 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  of  Great  Berkhamstead.  It 
is  a  large,  handsome  Apple,  often  flushed  with  red, 
and  a  most  prolific  kind,  in  fact,  it  bears  too  freely  at 
the  expense  of  growth  if  not  well  looked  after  in  this 


respect.  The  fruits  are  highly  valued  in  the  kitchen, 
and  keep  well  up  to  March. 

Ribston  Pippin  is  a  dessert  Apple  of  the  first 
quality,  forming  a  fine  bush  or  pyramid,  and  bears 
well  with  us  every  year.  As  a  cordon  our  warm  soil 
no  doubt  suits  this  esteemed  variety,  as  it  is  seldom 
we  find  any  cankered  wood. 

Margil  is  not  despised  as  a  dessert  kind  here, 
though  Cox’s  Orange  is  certainly  well  ahead,  when 
flavour  becomes  a  test  ;  but  Margil  grows  and  crops 
so  well  as  an  espalier  with  us  in  most  years  that  we 
should  be  loth  to  discard  it.  The  variety  is  most 
suitable  for  small  gardens,  as,  generally  speaking,  it 
is  a  slow  grower.  The  fruits  are  of  medium  size, 
and  the  flavour  good,  and  th--y  are  in  use  from 
November  to  March. — James  Mayne,  Bicton,  Devon. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mr.  A.  Hatton, 


PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET. 

Mr.  A,  Hatton,  The  Gardens,  The  Quarry, 
Sevenoaks. 

A  retrospect  of  the  past  few  seasons  of  Cbrysanth 
emum  culture  discloses  the  prominent  position 
Mr.  Hatton  has  taken  iu  some  of  the  principal 
provincial  competitions.  As  a  cultivator  he  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  attained  these  successes  most  meriiori 
ously.  It  so  happens  that  the  principal  autumn 
gathering  down  Sevenoaks  way  is  the  show  of  the 
West  Kent  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  its  most 
coveted  prize  is,  or  has  been,  the  twenty  guinea 
challenge  cup,  offered  for  the  best  group  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  arranged  for  effect.  A  condition  fairly 
interpolated  was  that  for  a  competitor  to  absolutely 
own  the  cup  in  perpetuity  it  required  to  be  won  three 
times,  not  necessarily,  however,  in  succession.  In 
1895  Mr.  Hatton  first  won  it,  in  the  capacity  of  head 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Swanzy,  a  most  liberal  patroness 
of  horticulture.  In  1896  he  just  missed  it,  running 
second,  but  in  1897  and  again  in  1898  he  attained 
first  honours,  and  had  the  satisfaction  not  only  of 
realising  the  object  of  his  ambition,  but  of  subse¬ 
quently  receiving  the  cup  itself  from  the  hands  of 
his  employer  as  his  own  property,  as  a  tribute  to  his 
prowess  and  hard  work.  This  certainly  was  a  most 
graceful  act,  and  Mr.  Hatton  is  to  be  doubly  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  his  good  fortune.  A  photograph  of 
the  1898  group  was  given  in  these  pages  last  week. 

He  is  the  holder  also  of  the  Tunbridge  Amateur 
Society's  Challenge  Cup,  offered  for  Chrysanth¬ 
emums  grouped  for  effect,  and  he  has  an  equally  ex¬ 
cellent  reputation  as  an  exhibitor  of  groups  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  plants.  At  The  Quarry  Mr.  Hatton  has 
now  been  as  head  gardener  to  Mrs.  Swanzy  for  the 
past  sixteen  years,  having  formerly  been  at  Chip- 
stead  Place,  Sevenoaks,  for  six  or  seven  years.  Mr. 
Hatton  graduated  at  Chatsworth,  and  bis  early  days, 
we  may  be  sure,  were  passed  in  good  hands  there. 
It  is  a  period  upon  which  he  doubtless  looks  back 
with  every  satisfaction. — Gyp. 
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The  Cold  Snap.— At  the  time  of  writing  we  are 
experiencing  a  snap  of  cold  weather  which, 
after  the  comparatively  high  temperature  of  the  last 
month,  finds  us  unacclimatised.  The  frosts  and  cold 
east  winds  are,  in  one  way,  a  welcome  change  from 
the  south-westerly  gales  and  the  torrents  of  rain,  for 
it  is,  at  least,  easier  to  get  about.  To  plants,  which 
the  mild  weather  has  excited  into  untimely  growth, 
it  is  even  more  trying,  for  the  cold  east  winds  dry  up 
the  tender  tissues  of  the  young  growths  even  more 
quickly  than  actual  frost.  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
tecting  plants  outside,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a 
close  watch  upon  those  under  glass. 

The  Greenhouse. — Here  the  fire  will  need  to  be  kept 
going  at  night-time  in  order  to  keep  up  a  steady 
temperature  ranging  between  40°  and  450  Fabr.,  the 
former  temperature  being  the  minimum.  If  the 
house  is  furnished  with  a  fair  amount  of  piping,  a 
gentle  heat  in  the  pipes  will  be  sufficient,  except  in 
very  cold  weather.  Too  much  fire  heat  is  very  harm¬ 
ful  to  plants  in  flower,  for  it  shortens  the  lives  of  the 
blooms  considerably. 

Ventilation  will  require  special  attention.  During 
bright  days  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  cause  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  house  to  rise  fairly  high,  and  the 
dampers  of  the  flues  must  either  be  shut  down,  or  the 
fires  must  be  drawn.  As  soon  as  the  temperature 
begins  to  rise  ia  the  morniDg  a  little  air  should  be 
put  on,  by  the  bottom  ventilators  first  of  all,  for  then 
it  will  be  warmed  in  its  passage  over  the  pipes.  If 
the  temperature  continues  to  rise,  a  chink  of  air 
should  be  put  on  the  top  lights,  and  this  may  be 
increased  as  the  day  wears  on,  until  about  3  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  top  lights  may  be  shut  up 
and  the  lower  ventilators  partly  closed.  By  shutting 
up  thus  early  part  of  the  sun’s  heat  may  be 
imprisoned  in  the  house,  and  the  sun  heat  is  far 
more  congenial  to  plant  life  than  fire  heat.  The 
fires  should  also  be  started  a  little  later.  These 
instructions  will  apply  only  during  bright  frosty 
weather.  If  we  get  dull  days  with  cold  east  winds  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  open  the  top  ventilators  at  all, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  if-  mild  weather  returns, 
plenty  of  air  may  be  put  on  from  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning  until  the  last  thing  at  night. 

Cold  Frames, — Nothing  very  tender  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  cold  frames  during  severe 
weather,  for  in  addition  to  the  danger  from  frost  the 
loss  of  light  during  the  time  that  the  coverings  are 
upon  the  frames  is  a  serious  matter.  Covering  up 
must  be  carefully  seen  to  each  night,  and  all  cover¬ 
ings  used  must  be  dry,  otherwise  their  value  is 
heavily  discounted.  A  dry  mat  will  keep  out  more 
frost  than  three  wet  ones,  and  the  same  thing  applies 
to  straw,  bracken,  and  other  covering  materials.  As 
soon  as  the  coverings  have  thawed  in  the  morning, 
they  should  be  taken  off  the  frames  and  spread  out 
somewhere  to  dry.  The  frames  should  be  opened  a 
little  as  soon  as  the  glass  is  above  freezing  point. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  border 
Carnations  and  Violets,  which  strongly  resent  being 
coddled.  Keeping  Violet  frames  shut  up  closely  is 
almost  sure  to  cause  leaves,  flowers  and  flower  buds 
to  damp  off. 

Window  Plants. — Frosty  spells  are  always  very 
trying  to  window  plants,  by  reason  of  the  great 
fluctuations  of  temperature  to  which  it  subjects  them 
as  well  as  the  direct  injury  they  receive  from  the  cold. 
The  temperature  of  a  dwelling  room  usually  gets  very 
high  when  fire  and  gas  have  been  kept  going  for  a 
few  hours.  Not  only  is  the  air  vitiated  but  it  be¬ 
comes  dry  and  harsh  and  very  unkindly  for  plants. 
This  cannot  well  be  avoided,  but  when  to  this  is 
added  leaving  the  plants  to  be  frozen  in  the  window, 
after  having  been  baked  for  a  while  it  is  small  wonder 
that  so  many  of  them  succumb.  Upon  retiring  to 
rest  therefore  the  owner  should  lift  the  plants  from 
the  window  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  they 
will  be  safe  enough  from  the  cold  until  morning. 

Propagating  Dahlias. — Where  there  are  any  new 
or  rare  varieties  of  which  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
stock,  now’s  the  time  to  see  about  it.  Nothing  is 
more  effective  than  a  clump  of  plants  of  the  same 
variety,  certainly  the  results  produced  are  more 
striking  than  they  are  when  many  sorts  are  grown 
and  intermixed.  The  old  stools  should  be  brought 
out  from  the  store  shed  and  packed  closely  together 


in  a  box,  covering  them  with  any  light  soil  that  may 
be  to  hand.  Old  potting  soil  will  answer  quite  as 
well  as  anything  else  ;  indeed  the  kind  of  soil  is  a 
matter  of  very  small  importance  as  long  as  it  is 
sweet,  clean  and  not  too  wet.  Cover  the  roots  up  to 
about  the  same  depth  as  they  were  when  in  the  open 
ground.  Labelling  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  not  infrequently  arises  from  careless 
naming.  The  names  get  mixed  up  and  by  and  bye 
the  cultivator  finds  perhaps  that  instead  of  one 
variety  he  wanted  he  has  got  another  that  he  didn’t 
want,  and  then  comes  the  vexation  of  spirit  conse¬ 
quent  upon  such  untoward  mistakes.  If  a  warm  pit 
is  handy  the  old  roots  should  be  consigned  to  it 
giving  them  a  place  near  the  glass  and  sprinkling 
them  over  occasionally  by  means  of  the  syringe. 
Failing  the  warm  pit  a  vinery  that  is  being  forced 
will  answer  capitally,  as  this  will  give  just  the  moist 
heat  required.  If  both  of  these  conveniences  are 
missing,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  all-bandy 
greenhouse,  although  in  this  case  progress  will 
naturally  be  slow. 

As  soon  as  the  roots  are  three  or  four  inches  in 
length  they  may  be  removed,  cutting  each  of  them 
off  just  below  a  joint  or  node  in  the  usual  way.  Mix 
up  a  little  light  soil  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand.  Take 
some  thumb  pots,  put  a  crock  in  the  bottom  of  each, 
two  or  three  crocks  on  the  top  of  that  and  then  fill 
up  with  the  prepared  soil.  Dibble  one  cutting  into 
each  pot  and  place  them  all  in  a  propagating  frame. 
The  latter  must  be  kept  close  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
after  which  a  little  air  may  be  admitted.  As  soon 
as  the  cuttings  have  rooted  they  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  frame  and  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
for  a  few  days,  after  which  they  may  be  removed  to 
a  cooler  house. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — These  must  be  kept 
as  cool  as  possible.  When  they  need  water  it  should 
be  given  to  them  quite  cold,  but  as  soft  as  can  be 
obtained  ;  if  rain  water,  so  much  the  better.  Give 
plenty  of  air  otherwise  the  leaves  will  go  yellow  and 
the  plants  will  become  weak  and  sickly.  A  cold 
frame  with  a  clean  ash  bottom  is  the  best  place  for 
them  and  anything  like  ordinary  frost  will  not  hurt 
them.  We  have  seen  them  with  the  soil  in  the  pots 
frozen  as  hard  as  bricks  and  yet  the  plants  have 
taken  no  hurt.  The  final  potting  must  take  place 
just  as  active  growth  begins  (for  the  last  two  or  three 
months  the  plants  have  been  practically  at  a  stand¬ 
still)  and  this  spring  growth  generally  takes  place 
about  the  beginning  of  March.  The  flowering  pots 
will  be  either  8  inches  or  10  inches  in  diameter, 
according  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  plants. 

Old  Crotons.  Not  infrequently  we  see  an  old 
Croton  or  two  rusticating  in  various  plant  houses 
that  look  as  if  they  might  have  been  relics  from  a 
past  age,  so  scrubby,  and  stubby,  and  leafless  are 
they.  Veneration  for  age,  however,  is  a  ruling 
passion  with  some  people,  and  thus  these  old  incap- 
ables  are  allowed  to  linger  on,  a  prey  to  nearly  every 
fly  that  flies,  and  every  bug  that  creeps,  and  a  sort 
of  warning  to  the  younger  plants  that  “  in  the  midst 
of  life  we  are  in  death."  As  these  old  stagers  stand 
they  are  only  in  the  way,  and  taking  up  room  that 
might  be  much  more  profitably  occupied  with  some¬ 
thing  else. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  turn  these  old  plants  togcod 
account.  They  should  first  of  all  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
from  scale,  and  bug,  and  thrips.  This  done,  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  warm,  close  pit,  and  regularly 
syringed  with  tepid  water  twice  a  day .  As  soon  as  young 
leaves  begin  to  push  the  tops  of  the  shoots  should 
be  taken  off  and  put  in  as  cuttings.  The  syringing 
should  still  be  kept  up  upon  the  old  plants,  however, 
to  induce  them  to  make  other  growths,  which 
they  will  do  at  the  highest  buds  left  on  the  naked 
stems.  The  young  shoots  may  be  taken  off  when 
they  are  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  aDd  the  bud  below  the 
cut  will  then  swell  and  break  into  growth.  This 
process  may  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time,  and  until 
each  of  the  old  plants  has  furnished  scores  of  cut¬ 
tings,  after  which  it  may  as  well  be  thrown  away. 
The  cuttings  soon  root  if  put  in  sandy  soil,  and 
placed  in  a  close  propagating  frame.  By  the  end  of 
the  summer  they  will  have  developed  into  useful 
little  plants,  suitable  for  table  decoration  or  the 
filling  of  small  vases.  Certain  it  is  they  will  do  far 
more  service,  and  give  a  much  better  return  for  the 
room  they  occupy  than  the  stubby  old  parents  from 
which  they  were  taken.  If  the  amateur  himself 
does  not  feel  inclined  to  work  up  a  stock  of 
young  plants  from  any  old  specimens  he  may 


possess,  the  latter  can  generally  be  disposed  of  advan" 
tageously  to  some  nurseryman,  for  there  is  usually  a 
demand  for  material  of  this  kind  for  propagating 
purposes,  that  is  supposing  the  varieties  are  fairly 
good. — Rex. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
" Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Border  for  Climbers. — Ard  Righ  :  You  must  have 
some  outlet  for  the  surplus  water  in  the  border  in  the 
shape  of  a  drain,  unless  your  sub-soil  is  very  gravelly, 
and  thus  naturally  well  drained.  In  your  case  the 
best  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  make  the  floor  of 
your  greenhouse,  which  you  say  is  bricked  over,  the 
bottom  of  the  border.  Eighteen  inches  in  width  by 
fifteen  in.  in  depth  would  make  a  good  border  in 
which  you  could  grow  anything  that  the  temperature 
of  the  house  will  permit.  It  would  be  quite  big 
enough  for  Lapagerias.  Sheets  of  slate  cemented 
in  form  a  clean  and  sightly  enclosure  for  the  soil. 
Planks  nailed  to  wooden  uprights  fastened  in  the 
ground  would  also  answer  well,  but  you  would 
require  to  have  them  painted  green,  otherwise  they 
would  look  rather  unsightly.  The  wood  would  last 
for  a  long  time.  A  few  holes  must  be  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  planks  or  slates  close  to  the  floor,  to 
let  the  surplus  water  drain  out.  A  layer  of  3  in.  of 
broken  bricks  would  be  enough  for  a  border  of  the 
depth  indicated,  and  would  ensure  perfect  drainage. 
If  you  will  inform  us  what  kind  of  creepers  you  want 
to  grow  we  can  advise  you  as  to  the  right  kin  d  of  soil. 

Potatos  in  Pots. — Dip. :  Yes,  Potatos  may  be 
forced  in  pots,  but  you  will  find  it  very  heavy  work. 
Forcing  in  frames  is  much  easier  and  more  profit¬ 
able. 


Rhubarb  after  Forcing.— Henry  C. :  The  roots 
which  have  been  forced  may  be  re-planted  in  the 
open  ground.  Of  course  the  roots  will  be 
greatly  weakened  by  the  forcing  and  hard  pulling  of 
the  leaves,  and  will  need  time  to  recuperate.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  would  not  be  fit  for  lifting  again  next 
autumn,  and  probably  not  the  year  after.  Two 
clear  seasons  of  growth  would  be  necessary,  and 
during  that  time  the  vigour  of  the  plants  must  not 
be  restricted  by  pulling  in  the  open  air. 

Streptocarpus.— E.  P. :  If  you  sow  seed  now  the 
plants  will  commence  to  flower  about  the  end  of 
June  or  the  beginning  of  July  if  you  look  after  them 
properly.  The  seed  must  be  sown,  and  the  young 
plants  grown  on  in  heat.  Mealy  bug  is  the  one  pest 
you  must  keep  a  bright  look  out  for. 


Adiantum  aethiopicum. — Ferns :  This  is  a  strong¬ 
growing  stove  species,  and  to  cultivate  it  properly 
you  must  have  a  warm  house,  for  it  will  not  do  in  a 
cool  one.  Given  a  fair  amount  of  heat  it  is  easy 
enough  to  grow,  and  if  you  can  give  it  a  temperature 
of  not  less  than  6o°  by  night  during  the  growing 
season,  you  would  experience  no  difficulty  in  getting 
it  to  grow. 

Potting  Phoenix  rupicola.  —  Palms :  Your 
Phoenixes  would  undoubtedly  benefit  by  a  shift  into 
a  larger  pot.  The  rising  of  the  bole  of  the  plants  out 
of  the  pots,  as  it  were,  is  quite  common,  and  is  caused 
by  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  pot  by  the 
mass  of  thong -like  roots  which  healthy  Phoenixes 
always  make,  The  plant,  as  it  were,  braces  itself 
against  the  pot  by  means  of  these  roots,  and  hence 
the  lifting  out.  About  the  beginning  of  March  will 
be  a  good  time  to  effect  the  shift  as,  by  that  time, 
the  amount  of  light  will  have  increased  considerably, 
and  this  will  act  as  a  stimulus  upon  the  plants.  The 
pots  should  be  big  enough  to  allow  of,  at  least,  an 
inch  of  fresh  soil  being  worked  all  round  the  ball. 
If  the  plants  have  not  been  potted  for  some  years, 
you  will  find  that  you  will  be  unable  to  reduce  the 
ball  much,  for  it  will  mostly  consist  of  roots,  and  you 
must  not  pull  these  about,  unless  you  observe  any 
dead  ones,  when  you  may  cut  them  off.  The  soil 
should  consist  of  good  loam,  to  which  has  been  added 
one-fifth  part  of  cow  manure,  a  few  pieces  of  char¬ 
coal,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand.  Pot  firmly, 
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and  work  the  soil  well  down  round  the  ball  on  all 
sides. 

Erythrina  crista  galli.— Outdoors :  You  must  start 
the  plants  in  heat  in  order  to  have  them  well 
advanced  by  planting-out  time,  which  will  be  about 
the  end  of  May,  if  the  season  is  an  ordinary  one.  If 
you  do  not  thus  give  them  a  start  the  plants  would 
not  bloom  until  very  late  in  the  season,  and  you 
would  miss  a  good  deal  of  their  beauty,  or  they  might 
not  flower  at  all,  which  would  be  worse.  You  may 
let  them  rest  for  a  little  longer,  but  place  them  in 
heat  about  the  middle  of  February  ;  certainly  by  the 
end  of  that  month  at  the  latest. 


HARDY  BAMBOOS. 

(Concluded,  from  p.  42 .) 
Phyllostachys. 

P.  nigra. — In  the  Bamboo  garden  at  Kew  the  stems 
of  this  species  shoot  up  to  a  height  of  8  ft.  to  xo  ft., 
but  no  doubt  in  the  milder  and  more  favoured  parts 
of  the  country  it  will  attain  even  a  greater  height. 
The  main  stems  are  slender,  upright,  but  some  of  the 


in  distinctness  in  proportion  to  the  feebleness  with 
which  the  black  hue  of  the  type  is  developed  in  this 
country.  The  twigs  are  usually  more  decidedly 
spotted  than  the  main  stems.  Where  the  spotted 
character  is  well  developed  the  variety  is  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  Bamboo  garden.  In  other  respects 
it  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  type.  Both  keep  their 
foliage  well  in  winter. 

P.  Quilioi. — In  this  we  have  another  species  of 
great  intrinsic  beauty,  and  quite  distinct  from  any 
other.  The  young  sheaths  are  marbled  with  dull 
pink  on  a  green  ground.  The  main  stems  vary  from 
6  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  length  and,  though  erect,  the  twigs 
start  off  at  an  acute  angle,  or  often  arch  over  as  they 
become  weighted  with  foliage.  They  are  of  a  deep 
green  and,  in  this  respect,  differ  from  those  of  P. 
mitis  and  others  of  similar  habit.  The  lanceolate 
leaves  are  2^  in.  to  3  in.  long,  by  £  in.  to  xj  in.  in 
width,  being  widest  a  little  above  the  base.  The 
upper  surface  is  of  a  rich  green,  and  the  lower  one 
glaucous.  The  apex  of  the  sheath  is  bearded  with 
hairs  that  soon  become  brown.  The  plant  is  of  close 
habit  and  very  handsome,  in  fact,  the  species  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  genus.  The  name  was  given  in 


P.  sulphurea. — The  greenish-yellow  stems  of  this 
Japanese  species  shoot  up  to  a  height  of  6  ft.  to  8  ft., 
and  are  furnished  with  thinly  arranged,  ascending 
twigs.  The  leaves  are  also  thinly  arranged,  light 
green,  lanceolate,  and  2  in.  to  3J  in.  in  length.  The 
glossy  yellow  stems  are  distinctive,  but  owing  to  the 
thinly  arranged  twigs  and  foliage,  the  species  lacks 
the  effect  produced  by  others  of  a  more  leafy 
character.  It  is  the  Bambusa  sulphurea  of  gardens, 
and  the  Madake,  of  Japanese  gardens. 

P.  violascens. — The  young  stems  of  this  Japanese 
species  are  of  a  bronzy  hue,  which  disappears  as  they 
mature,  so  that  whether  in  summer  or  winter,  finer 
effects  in  this  direction  would  be  obtained  from  the 
year-old  shoots  of  Salix  daphnoides,  in  this  country. 
They,  nevertheless,  shoot  up  to  a  height  of  8  ft.  to 
10  ft.  and  vary  from  light  to  dark  olive-green  after 
they  are  some  months  old  ;  and  are  furnished  with 
spreading  and  arching  lateral  shoots  and  twigs.  The 
leaves  are  oblong-lanceolate,  3  in.  to  5  in.  long, 
finger-like,  dark  green  above  and  glaucous  beneath. 
The  top  of  the  leaf-sheath  is  bearded  with  coarse, 
dark  brown  hairs  that  mostly  fall  away  during  the 
first  winter.  It  is  the  Bambusa  violascens  of  gardens. 


Phyllostachys  nigra. 


side  ones  forming  the  bush  assume  a  gracefully  arch¬ 
ing  habit ;  the  lateral  twigs  in  all  cases  are  relatively 
short,  ascending,  and  very  freely  produced,  so  that 
all  the  main  stems  are  beautifully  furnished  with 
foliage  during  the  second  year  of  their  growth.  The 
lanceolate  leaves  are  small,  being  only  ij  in.  to  3  in. 
in  length,  and  of  a  glossy  dark  green  hue.  The 
specific  name  relates  to  the  colour  of  the  stems, 
which  are  green  at  first,  but  gradually  assume  a 
black  hue  from  the  second  year  onwards.  In  this 
country,  however,  the  colour  is  only  partial ;  but  in 
the  drier  atmosphere  and  sunny  skies  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  littoral,  the  black  hue  is  greatly  intensified. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  Japan,  in  the  gardens  of 
which  it  has  various  names,  such  as  Goma-dake, 
Kuro-dake,  and  Kuro-Chiku.  In  British  collections 
it  is  sometimes  met  with  under  the  name  of  Bambusa 
nigra.  In  the  centre  of  the  accompanying  illustration 
may  be  seen  one  of  the  specimens  at  Kew,  where  the 
plant  is  more  isolated  than  the  photograph  indicates, 
lhe  species  is  really  one  of  the  neatest  habited  of  all 
the  taller  growing  ones,  and  is  not  inclined  to  fall 
over  and  overshadow  its  dwarfer  neighbours. 

The  variety  P.  nigra  punctata  has  green  stems, 
mottled  and  spotted  with  black,  or  they  are  black 
mottled  with  green,  according  to  the  predominance 
of  one  or  other  of  the  colours.  As  a  variety  it  loses 


honour  of  Du  Quilio,  a  French  Admiral,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  species  from  Japan.  Other  names  for  it 
are  Bambusa  Mazeli,  and  E  Duquilioi,  of  gardens, 
and  B.  Quilioi,  of  Carriere.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  as 
far  north  as  London  at  least,  and  is  deserving  of 
extended  cultivation. 

P.  ruscifolia. — This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  most  easily  recognised  of  all  the  Bamboos,  being 
not  unlike  the  Butcher’s  Broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus) 
at  some  little  distance  off,  as  the  specific  name 
implies.  It  forms  low,  dense,  dark  dull  green  bushes, 
li  ft-  to  32  ft.  in  height,  the  main  stems  being  upright 
on  the  whole,  but  developing  in  a  zigzag  fashion  from 
node  to  node,  and  furnished  with  very  short  twiglets. 
The  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate,  3J  in.  long,  disposed 
nearly  horizontally,  of  a  dark  olive-green  above,  and 
glaucous  beneath.  The  plant  is  of  neat  habit  and 
slow  growth,  so  that  it  is  always  compact  and 
manageable  even  in  limited  space.  Near  London 
the  leaves  are  liable  to  get  dirty  in  winter,  but  beyond 
the  smoke  radius  it  would  no  doubt  greatly  improve 
in  brightness  and  attractiveness,  for  in  form  and 
habit  it  is  certainly  pretty.  The  species  has  several 
other  names,  such  as  Bambusa  ruscifolia,  Phyllos¬ 
tachys  Kumasaca,  P.  Kumasasa,  the  Bambusa 
viminalis,  of  gardens,  and  Bungozasa,  of  the 
Japanese,  of  whose  country  it  is  a  native. 


P.  viridi-glaucescens.— While  this  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  of  all  the  Bamboos  at  Kew,  and  the 
widest  or  most  spreading,  though  not  the  tallest,  yet 
in  graceful  beauty  it  is  by  no  means  lacking.  It 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  space  for  its  per¬ 
fect  development,  yet  in  no  sense  of  the  word  can  it 
be  considered  coarse  or  ungainly.  Planters  should 
always  select  a  place  for  it  where  it  will  neither 
interfere  with  anything  nor  be  interfered  with,  and 
they  will  certainly  be  rewarded  in  due  course.  The 
finest  specimen  in  the  Bamboo  garden  was  originally 
a  sucker  from  an  old  established  plant  on  the  grass 
near  the  ruined  arch  and  not  far  from  the  North 
Gallery.  The  stems  are  now  10  ft.  to  14  ft.  high  ; 
and  the  spreading  and  gracefully  arching  bush  has  a 
diameter  of  twice  the  higher  figure.  The  naked 
stems  are  greenish  or  yellowish,  polished,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  ascending  and  drooping  twigs,  thinly 
arranged  at  the  rather  distant  nodes.  The  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  finger-like,  light  green  above,  glaucous 
beneath,  and  3  in.  to  7  in.  in  length  ;  the  apex  of 
their  sheath  is  bearded.  Many  years  in  the  open 
ground  have  proved  the  perfect  hardiness  of  this 
species  as  far  north  as  Kew  at  least,  the  handsome 
foliage  being  well  retained  all  through  the  winter.  It 
is  the  Bambusa  viridi-glaucescens  of  Carriere;  and 
is  a  native  of  North  China. 
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A  rigid  selection  of  the  species  of  Phyllostachys 
would  include  P.  aurea,  P.  nigra,  P.  Quilioi,  P. 
Henonis,  P.  viridi-glaucescens,  P.  mitis,  P.  Castil- 
lonis,  P.  flexuosa,  P.  boryana,  and  P.  ruscifolia,  for 
they  are  the  princes  of  hardy  Bamboos. 


MESSRS.  R.  VEITCH  &  SON,  EXETER. 

(Continued  from  paqe  343.) 

The  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son, 
Exeter,  is  very  extensive,  as  they  give  close  attention 
to  this  branch  of  the  business.  The  rockeries  are 
planted  with  them,  a  large  stock  is  grown  in  pots 
plunged  out  of  doors,  and  cold  frames,  usually  stand¬ 
ing  opeD,  accommodate  the  rarer  and  smaller  kinds 
of  which  it  is  advisable  to  keep  duplicates. 

Cold  Frames. 

To  indicate  what  we  mean  by  the  smaller  and  rarer 
plants  we  need  only  mention  such  gems  as  the 
miniature  rosettes  of  Saxifraga  aretioides,  S.  caesia, 
S.  squarrosa,  Androsace  vitaliana,  A.  villosa,  A. 
Lagged,  A.  helvetica,  A.  pyrenaica  and  the  fine  type 
named  A.  Chumbyi,  having  dark  red  flowers.  The 
species  of  Androsace  belong  to  the  Primrose  family 
and  have  white,  pink,  rose,  yellow  and  other  shades  of 
colour  in  the  different  species.  A.  oculata  is  abeauti- 
ful  variety  of  the  A.  lanuginosa  type.  Primula  For- 
besii  was  flowering  and  here  is  considered  a  biennial. 
In  spring  the  foliage  of  Petrocallis  pyrenaica  becomes 
completely  covered  with  white  flowers.  Cerastium 
lanatum  villosum  is  of  a  very  woolly  character.  Heli- 
anthemum  Tuberaria  is  a  dwarf  and  rare  Rock-rose 
from  Spain.  The  Heath  family  is  represented  by 
such  truly  alpine  subjects  as  Rhododendron  Chamae- 
cistus  and  Azalea  procumbens,  both  peat-loving 
plants.  Globularia  vulgaris  alba  is  an  uncommon 
variety  with  white  flowers.  Leptinella  dioica  would 
make  a  useful,  hardy  subject  for  carpet  bedding. 
Very  choice  rock  plants  are  the  species  of  Edrai- 
anthus  belonging  to  the  Bellflower  family  and  here 
represented  by  E.  tenuifolius,  E.  serpyllifolius  and 
E  pumilorum,  the  flowers  of  which  hang  gracefully 
over  the  edges  when  grown  in  a  pot.  Dwarf  and 
choice  also  are  Campanula  Cenisia,  Primula  floerke- 
ana,  Saxifraga  tricuspidata,  Veronica  Allioni,  Alys- 
sum  Mallendorfii,  Erigeron  leiomeris  and  E.  com- 
positus  (both  from  Colorado),  Draba  acaulis, 
Pentstemon  Hallii  (from  Colorado)  and  the  hoary 
leaved  Eriogonum  nivale.  Saxifraga  Kotschyi  is  a 
yellow  flowered  species  with  rosulate  and  crusted 
foliage.  Ramondia  pyrenaica  and  its  white  variety  are 
well  known  and  remain  amongst  the  choicest  of 
alpines.  Othonopsis  cheirifolia,  Bouteleria  oligos- 
tachya  (a  grass)  and  Senecio  Greyi  are  also  located 
in  the  frames.  The  last  named  is  a  very  dwarf, 
evergreen,  shrubby  species  of  uncommon  aspect. 
Amongst  the  New  Zealand  Veronicas  very  choice 
are  V.  Hectorii,  V.  cupressoides  and  V.  pimeloides, 
the  first  two  of  which  are  more  like  Lycopods  than 
anything  else. 

The  Rockeries. 

Most  of  the  above  named  subjects  are  quite  hardy, 
but  we  may  now  turn  to  those  plants  established  on 
the  rockeries  situated  in  the  open  nursery,  where  we 
meet  with  a  variety  of  subjects  not  necessarily 
alpine,  planted  so  as  to  suit  different  positions. 
Daphne  Mezereum  and  D.  M.  alba  were  already  in 
full  bloom  at  Christmas.  Calceolaria  violacea, 
standing  near  a  wall  here,  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
greenhouse  plant.  Large  patches  of  Androsace 
lanuginosa,  Saxifraga  juniperina,  and  Mesembryan- 
themum  uncinatum  show  that  they  are  fully 
established  and  at  home.  The  last-named  has  been 
outside  for  two  years,  and  was  still  flowering  at  the 
time  we  speak.  This  may  be  considered  late-flower¬ 
ing  ;  likewise  in  the  case  of  Oxalis  rosea  and  Con- 
volulus  Cneorum,  the  silvery  leaves  and  pink  flowers 
of  the  latter  being  very  interesting.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Polygala  Chamaebuxus  purpurea  was  flower¬ 
ing  early. 

On  the  higher  parts  of  the  rockery,  and,  in  some 
cases  against  the  wall  of  a  house  some  choice  shrubs 
have  been  thriving  for  many  years.  Amongst  these 
we  would  mention  tte  curious  and  pretty  Veronica 
lycopodioides,  the  spiny  Orange,  Citrus  trifoliata, 
Notospartium  Carmichaeliae,  which  fruits  abun¬ 
dantly  ;  Carpenteria  californica,  forming  a  fine  bush, 
4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high ;  Freemontia  californica,  io  ft. 
high  ;  Raphiolepis  japonica,  covered  with  black 
berries ;  and  Eucryphia  pinnatifida,  the  flowers  of 
which  in  summer  resemble  those  of  a  huge  white 


Hypericum,  and  the  foliage  like  a  Mahonia.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  we  place  Sedum  populifolium  in  the 
category  of  a  shrub,  for  its  stems  are  woody  and  the 
leaves  like  those  of  a  Poplar.  Romneya  Coulteri  is 
a  woody-stemmed,  white  Poppy.  Grevillea  rosmarin- 
i folia  and  G.  sulphurea  are  usually  regarded  as 
greenhouse  New  Holland  plants,  but  they  have  been 
planted  outside  for  the  last  two  years.  Opuntia 
vulgaris  and  other  species  with  yellow  and  red 
flowers  may  be  described  as  succulent  shrubs,  which 
at  Kew  get  the  shelter  of  a  frame  to  keep  them  dry. 
An  uncommon  variety  is  Teucrium  fruticans  lati- 
folium,  with  broader  leaves  -  than  the  type.  The 
pink  flowers  of  Ononis  fruticosa  are  pretty  in  summer, 
and  Cytisus  Weldenii  is  a  scarce  plant.  The  small 
and  stiff-leaved  Helianthemum  lunulatum  is  very 
compact,  and  does  not  ramble  like  many  of  the 
Rock-roses.  Veronica  cataracta  is  another  of  the 
shrubby  species  that  always  remains  dwarf.  A 
rockery  is  never  complete  without  some  of  the  low 
growing  and  choice  shrubs,  which  the  planter  has 
always  at  his  command. 

The  beautiful  foliage  of  Arum  italicum  has  been  in 
evidence  for  some  time.  Very  choice  are  Gebera 
Jamesoni,  with  scarlet  flowers  ;  Calandrinia  umbel- 
lata,  carmine  ;  Saxifraga  lantoscana,  Lithospermum 
petraeum,  Teucrium  pyrenaicum,  Acantholimon 
glumaceum,  the  new  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  Globularia 
cordifolia,  G.  nana,  and  Iberis  Pruiti,  with  glossy 
dark  green  foliage  and  white  flowers  produced  from 
January  to  August.  Several  of  the  Francoas  are 
grown  outside,  and  Pbysalis  Franchetti  also  does 
well.  The  Houseleeks  include  a  large  patch  of  Sem- 
pervivum  arachnoideum.  Tupa  salicifolia,  with 
scarlet  flowers,  is  allied  to  Lobelia.  There  are  fine 
pieces  of  Asperula  nitida  and  Convolvulus  althae- 
oides,  the  latter  having  rose  flowers  and  darker 
veins. 

On  the  drier  parts  of  the  rockery  such  things  as 
Alyssum  spinosum,  Festuca  punctoria,  Saxifraga 
paradoxa,  and  Cotula  squalida  succeed  very  well. 
The  very  dwarf  Erigeron  trifidus,  from  Colorado, 
was  still  flowering.  The  bronzy  foliage  of  Heuchera 
bryoides  is  beautiful  in  winter.  There  is  also  a 
hybrid  pink  Heuchera.  Many  species  of  Dianthus, 
including  D.  cruentum,  are  grown  upon  these 
rockeries. 

Collection  in  Pots. 

The  species  grown  in  small  pots  and  plunged  in 
ashes  in  the  open  are  so  numerous  that  we  can  only 
refer  to  a  few  which  we  picked  out  at  random  in 
glancing  over  the  collection.  Saxifraga  and  Semper- 
vivums  are  very  numerous,  as  no  rockery  could  be 
complete  without  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  SedumS,  of  which  S.  dasyphyllum  has  bluish 
leaves,  while  those  of  S.  spathulifolium  become  red 
when  grown  upon  a  dry  bank.  The  glaucous  foliage 
of  Acaena  Buchanani  is  very  pretty.  Zauschneria 
californica  splendens  differs  from  the  type  in  having 
more  woolly  foliage  and  larger  and  brighter  flowers. 
Choice  rock  plants  are  Primula  Balbisii,  Gentiana 
verna,  Frankenia  laevis,  Pyrethrum  argenteum,  Thy¬ 
mus  micans  (with  narrow  leaves  and  a  creeping 
habit),  Hutchinsia  alpina,  Asperuls  carpatica,  Ar- 
meriacephalotes,  A.  bracteata  rubra,  and  Lithosper¬ 
mum  prostratum,  the  blue  flower  of  the  latter  being 
quite  equal  to  those  of  a  Gentian.  By  no  means  a 
common  subject  is  Erigeron  glaucus.  E.  trimor- 
phaeus  seems  a  straDge  member  of  this  genus,  for 
the  leaves  are  very  much  cut.  The  glaucous  leaves 
of  Benninghaussenia  californica  make  it  a  noticeable 
bush  even  in  winter.  The  yellow  flowers  of  Cbryso- 
gonum  are  as  large  as  those  of  a  Buttercup,  and  con¬ 
tinually  being  produced.  Handsome  and  easily 
grown  subjects  are  Gaultheria  procumbens  and  Poly¬ 
gonum  vacciniaefolium,  that  should  be  freely  planted 
in  every  garden.  One  of  the  neatest  of  the  Hyperi¬ 
cums  is  H.  orientale.  The  blue-flowered  Salvia 
Pitcheri  is  generally  regarded  as  a  greenhouse  plant. 
The  spreading  habit  of  Geranium  wallichianum 
makes  it  particularly  suitable  for  tumbling  over  the 
ledges  of  rockwork.  Achillea  Huteri  has  the  habit 
of  A.  umbellata ;  and  the  white-flowered  Potentilla 
alchemilloides  is  always  pretty.  A  very  dwarf  and 
freely  branching  New  Zealand  Flax  is  Phormium 
alpinum.  Thalia  dealbata  is  an  interesting  aquatic, 
with  leaves  like  those  of  a  Calathea,  on  long  stalks. 

Some  choice  shrubs  are  also  located  here,  includ¬ 
ing  Genista  humifusa,  Lonicera  Albertii,  Veronica 
corymbosa,  and  quite  a  collection  of  hardy  Fuchsias. 
Amongst  the  latter  we  noted  the  well-known  F. 
corallina,  also  F.  Enfant  Prodigue,  F.  Drame,  and 


F.  Volunteer.  PinussylvestrisBeuvronens  is  quite  a 
pigmy  form  of  the  Scotch  Fir. 

-f- - 

PHYSALIS  FRANCHETTI. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  number  of  complaints  from 
correspondents,  that  'failures  to  fruit  this  Winter 
Cherry  are  not  uncommon  :  but,  as  is  usual,  they 
arise  from  impatient  cultivators,  who,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  it  is  a  perennial  herb,  expect  results  such  as 
can  be  obtained  from  an  annual  during  the  same 
period.  If  plants  are  raised  in  spring  and  planted 
out  in  fairly  good  soil,  a  fair  amount  of  vegetation 
will  be  made ;  but  there  is  an  underground  system 
co-operating  with  this  top  growth,  which  will  in  due 
course  throw  up  stout  flowering  growths,  but  not 
until  the  second  cycle  of  growth  has  commenced  in 
a  twelvemonth  after  sowing  These  growths  from 
underground  stems  will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  if 
my  experience  is  any  guide. 

Apart  from  its  value  as  a  hardy  decorative  plant, 
it  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  subject  to  grow, 
affording  the  observer  an  extra  amount  of  interest, 
inasmuch  as  during  its  growth  an  unusual  phenome¬ 
non  of  plant  growth  occurs.  During  the  flowering 
period  the  calyx  will  be  seen  presenting  no  unusual 
appearance ;  it  is  green  and  somewhat  campanulate, 
the  sepals  being  united,  unlike  those  of  the  Potato 
or  Tomato,  to  which  it  is  related.  It  is  after  the 
corolla  has  fallen  that  the  calyx  begins  to  grow,  be¬ 
coming  inflated,  and  enclosing  a  small  ovary,  both 
eventually  assuming,  when  fully  grown,  the  bright 
scarlet  colouring,  making  them  so  conspicuous  in 
autumn.  With  regard  to  this  bright  red  colouring, 
about  which,  according  to  “  Kerner's  Natural 
History  of  Plants,”  as  yet  little  is  known.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  author  that  its  purpose  is  to  frighten 
animals  from  eating  the  fruits  and  bladders.  Another 
peculiarity  common  in  many  other  orders  may  be 
noted  during  the  growth  of  Physalis,  instanced  by 
the  above-mentioned  author.  The  flower  buds,  he 
says,  are  supported  on  erect  stalks,  and  turned  up 
to  the  sky  so  long  as  they  are  closed,  but  before  the 
flower  is  quite  open  the  flower  stalk  curves  down¬ 
wards,  and  the  mouth  of  the  flower  is  thus  directed 
more  or  less  towards  the  earth.  This  is  a  provision 
of  Nature  to  protect  the  pollen  from  rain.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  pollen  other  interesting  facts 
are  recorded.  The  epipetalous  stamens  hold  their 
anthers  at  the  commencement  of  the  flowering 
period  underneath  or  behind  the  stigmas,  and  are 
pushed  upwards  during  the  flowering  period  by  an 
elongation  of  the  petals,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  rest  in  the  last  stage  against  the  lateral  edges  of 
the  stigmas.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  this  is  the 
only  method  of  fertilisation,  because,  as  in  the 
flowers  of  Tomato,  Nicotiana,  Henbane,  and  others  of 
this  natural  order,  which  are  all  protogynous,  cross 
fertilisation  is  possible  in  the  first  part  of  the 
flowering  period,  and  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very 
frequently  effected  through  the  intervention  of 
insects. 

The  structure  of  the  flowers  aids  these  insect  dis¬ 
tributors  remarkably.  The  corolla-tube  of  the 
Winter  Cherry  is  fluted  by  five  grooves,  which 
together  with  the  villous  filaments  facing  them  form 
as  many  tubes.  The  anthers  are  so  placed  with  their 
pollen-covered  faces  in  front  of  the  mouths  of  the 
tubes,  that  insects  inserting  their  probosces  are  bound 
to  rub  against  them.-  A.  P. 

- -a— - 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS, 


Calanthes  at  Harleyford,  Marlow  — For  some 
time  past  Calanthes  in  the  gardens  of  Sir  William 
Clayton,  at  Harleyford,  have  been  remarkably  fine. 
Mr.  Sharp,  the  gardener,  evidently  understands  their 
culture  thoroughly,  judging  from  the  length  of  the 
flower  spikes  and  the  number  of  the  individual 
blooms  on  each.  Three  bulbs  are  mostly  grown  to¬ 
gether  in  7  in.  pots,  but  a  few  are  in  pairs,  also  some 
singly,  in  smaller  pots.  In  each  case  I  could 
notice  but  little  difference  in  the  length  of  the  spike ; 
the  greater  number,  of  course,  had  the  better  effect, 
consequently  they  are  more  useful  for  the  decoration 
of  the  drawing-room.  I  noticed  as  many  as  forty 
blooms  on  a  single  spike,  and  should  say  the  average 
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of  the  whole  was  about  thirty-five  ;  but  their  great 
feature  was  the  uniformity  of  the  whole.  The  variety 
C.  Veitchii  was  mostly  grown,  and  proves  very  use¬ 
ful.—  James  Dinning. 

Varieties  of  Cypripedium  lathamianum  — 
Two  very  beautiful  varieties  of  the  well  known  hybrid 
C  lathamianum  made  their  appearance  recently  at 
the  sale  rooms  of  Messrs.  Protherce  and  Morris, 
Cheapsiae,  and  found  purchasers  at  good  prices.  The 
parents  were  C.  spicerianum  and  C.  villosum,  the 
latter  being  the  pollen  bearer.  A  great  number  of 
varieties  turned  up  in  the  original  batch  of  seedlings, 
and  other  raisers  have  also  raised  and  flowered 
seedlings  from  the  same  cross.  It  follows  that  there 
are  many  varieties  in  cultivation,  several  of  which 
are  very  pretty.  One  of  these  is  C.  lathamianum 
Rex  sold  on  the  above  occasion.  The  upper  sepal  is 
suffused  with  purple  all  over  the  white  centre,  and 
in  this  respect  surpasses  many  that  have  been  exhib¬ 
ited  in  public  at  one  time  or  another.  The  other 
is  C.  lathamianum  Madame  Jules  Hye,  which 
is  notable  for  the  great  size  cf  its  flowers,  the  lip 
being  very  conspicuous  in  this  respect.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  also  of  great  size,  and  suffused  with  light 
purple  over  the  greater  portion  of  it.  That  organ  as 
well  as  the  staminode  show  the  potency  of  C.  spicer¬ 
ianum  ;  while  the  petals  and  lip  have  more  affinity 
with  C.  villosum. 

- — j. - 

BALGOWNIE  LODGE,  ABERDEEN. 

From  the  Bridge  of  Dee  to  the  Bridge  of  Don  by 
tramcar  is  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes,  and  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  write  this  the  writer  found  him¬ 
self  whirling  up  Holbora  Street  en  route  for  Bal- 
gownie  Lodge,  the  residence  of  J.  W.  Crombie, 
M.P.  for  Kincardineshire.  Arriving  at  the  terminus, 
enquiry  was  made  for  the  gardens,  and  after  a  wave 
of  the  hand  and  a  roar  "  tae  baud  tae  yer  left,” 

I  thanked  my  guide  and  pushed  rapidly  onwards, 
and  soon  found  myself  within  the  grounds.  Here  I 
was  met  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  James  McDonald, 
who,  with  bis  usual  courtesy,  conducted  me  over  the 
various  departments,  where  he  so  ably  holds  the 
reins.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  plants  from 
Balgownie  gardens  have  rapidly  improved,  and  are 
such  as  cause  terror  to  many  exhibitors  about  Aber¬ 
deen.  At  all  events,  as  far  as  appearance  goes, 
evidently  they  mean  business.  His  exhibits  at  the 
last  Aberdeen  show  were  of  a  very  high  nature,  and 
for  table  plants  he  has  simply  defied  all  comers  for 
three  years  ;  likewise  for  his  specimen  Ferns. 

The  glasshouses  here  are  all  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  the  following  notes  I  hastily  penned 
as  I  passed  through  each  house  : — The  first  I  entered 
contained  Peach  trees,  which  had  all  been  carefully 
tied,  and  the  usual  winter  cleaning  done  ready  for 
the  house  to  be  started  The  remnants  of  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  were  here,  and  showed  how  late 
Niveus  could  be  kept  to  produce  good  blooms.  The 
next  house  was  a  greenhouse,  and  contained  a 
brilliant  display  of  flowers  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Prominent  were  Callas,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  with 
plenty  of  material  coming  on  in  the  way  of  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Tulips,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  other  useful 
plants  for  spring  flowering. 

The  next  house  was  a  vinery,  and  the  adjoining 
one  was  in  coursj  of  renovation,  a  set  of  young 
Vines  intended  for  planting  in  spring  being  pointed 
out.  Smilax  is  grown  in  quantity  on  the  back  wall 
of  the  vineries,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  trailers 
for  decoration. 

The  stove  finishes  the  range,  this  being  a  hand¬ 
some  structure,  and  the  contents  well  arranged,  every 
plant  standing  an  equal  distance  from  its  neighbour. 
The  centre  stage  contained  some  good  Crotons. 
Weismannii,  and  Chelsonii,  stood  out  conspicuously, 
the  latter  being  deservedly  awarded  first  prize  for 
the  best  foliage  plant  at  the  late  Aberdeen  show. 
Smaller  plants  of  Crotons  were  well  represented 
with  such  good  and  useful  kinds  as  Queen  Victoria, 
Etna,  Warrenii,  Laingii,  and  many  others. 
Dracaenas  were  also  in  strong  force,  and  with  the 
previous  record  for  table  plants,  I  was  not  surprised 
to  find  such  elegant  kinds  as  Princess  May,  Mrs. 
Laird,  Nigra  Rubra,  and  Superba  as  favourites. 
Bolder-leaved  kinds  are  not  neglected.  Duchess  of 
Portland,  Lord  Wolseley,  Lanceolata,  Hendersonii, 
and  the  old  goldieana  are  all  grown  in  presentable 
plants.  Other  foliage  plants  were  Alocasia  metallita 
in  healthy  condition  ;  and  Anthurium  crystallinum, 
with  a  score  of  leaves  in  perfect  health,  Heliconia 


illustris  has  also  found  a  place  here.  The  usual 
flowering  plants  are  represented  by  vigorous 
examples  of  Pancratiums  and  Eucharis.  Overhead 
was  a  good  plant  of  Stephanotis  floribunda,  said  to 
be  the  true  Elvaston  variety  ;  it  has  the  happy 
knack  of  flowering  regularly  every  year.  A  bunch  of 
Bananas  was  cut  from  quite  a  small  plant,  and 
turned  the  scales  at  30  lbs. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  but  time  did  not  permit, 
as  the  shades  of  evening  were  rapidly  closing.  So 
bidding  my  guide  good  night,  I  reached  the  town  in 
time  to  catch  a  Deeside  suburban  train. — Deeside, 
January  2.1st,  1899. 


Kitcnen  Barden  calendar. 

Close  attention  must  now  be  paid  to  the  early 
Broccoli,  as,  owing  to  the  mild  autumn  and  winter, 
many  of  them  will  be  turning  in.  Where  any  show 
signs  of  this  they  ought  to  be  protected  in  case  of 
frost.  It  is  well  to  look  over  the  plants  frequently 
that  none  of  them  get  spoiled.  Winter  greens  are 
not  over  plentiful  in  some  districts,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  there  was  in  establishing  the  plants  last 
summer;  therefore  everything  should  be  done  to 
preserve  those  that  are  standing,  as  it  is  possible  we 
may  yet  have  a  pinch  of  sharp  frosty  weather,  and 
this  combined  with  cold  east  winds  checks  vegetation 
very  much. 

Seakale  should  now  be  plentiful,  but  to  keep  up 
a  supply  more  roots  must  be  introduced  into  a  gentle 
heat  at  short  intervals.  The  same  remark  also 
applies  to  Asparagus.  There  is  now  a  great  demand  for 
forced  vegetables,  such  as  French  Beans  and  Potatos. 
To  grow  a  quantity  of  these  requires  more  space 
than  can  be  afforded  in  most  gardens  ;  this  is 
mere  especially  so  where  glass  is  limited  and 
where  a  quantity  of  plants  have  to  be  grown 
for  bedding  purposes.  The  former  may  in  some 
instances  be  grown  in  the  fruit  houses,  but 
these  structures  are  not  as  a  rule  suitable  for  the 
production  of  Potatos  ;  therefore  hot-beds  and  brick 
pits  are  brought  into  requisition.  No  garden  ought 
to  be  without  a  number  of  the  latter,  as  they  are 
suitable  for  so  many  purposes,  particularly  that  of 
growing  early  vegetables.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
plant  too  many  of  any  one  thing  at  once  ;  better  by 
far  have  a  continual  small  supply  than  a  glut  for  a 
week  or  two,  then  no  more. 

The  gardener  should  study  his  employers’  wants 
and  act  accordingly.  If  any  particular  vege¬ 
table  be  his  favourite  always  endeavour  to  grow 
that  as  well  as  possible  and  have  a  con¬ 
stant  supply.  In  some  places  French  Beans 
are  much  in  demand  from  this  time  onward. 
Where  this  is  so,  successional  sowings  must  be  made 
at  short  intervals,  that  there  be  no  blanks.  Light 
airy  structures  are  always  best  for  such  things,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  properly  heated.  There  are  but  few 
gardens,  however,  where  there  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  glass  for  the  requirements  of  the  place ; 
this  being  so,  the  gardener  has  to  put  up  with  all 
sorts  of  contrivances  to  forward  his  crops.  Where 
there  is  a  quantity  of  cold  frames  or  pits  some  of 
these  may  now  be  planted  with  Potatos  to  come  in 
after  those  in  the  heated  structures  are  over.  By 
planting  now  the  spaces  between  the  rows  can  be 
sown  with  Radishes,  or  planted  with  early  Lettuce 
which  will  be  ready  for  use  by  the  time  the  Potatos  are 
forward  enough  for  earthing.  Where  space  is  limi¬ 
ted,  the  sets  may  be  started  in  small  pots,  to  be 
planted  out  as  soon  as  the  growth  appears  through 
the  soil. 

The  Mushroom  House  will  now  be  fully  occupied 
with  the  various  plants  for  blanching,  such  as  Endive, 
Dandelion,  Chicory,  etc.  These,  however,  should  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  making  up  of  new  beds 
as  the  others  become  exhausted  and  for  which 
material  has  been  prepared  as  previously  advised. — 
Kitchen  Gardener. 

- — - - 

tub  Oicnw  Blower’s  Calendar. 

East  India  House. — Where  a  representative  col¬ 
lection  is  formed,  a  house  of  this  description  is 
indispensable,  or  no  accommodation  can  be  given  to 
some  of  the  finest  Orchids  in  cultivation.  Just  now 
the  Phalaenopses  are  making  a  good  show  and  should 
we  steer  clear  of  the  fogs  which  play  such  sad  havoc 


with  this  particular  class  of  Orchids,  will  continue 
to  give  a  succession  of  bloom  for  some  time  to  come. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  somewhat  on  the  dry  side  so 
that  the  flowers  do  not  become  spotted.  Especially 
so  should  this  be  the  case  in  foggy  weather ;  and 
what  little  air  is  admitted  should  be  through  the 
bottom  ventilators,  or  be  tter  still,  through  the  door 
of  the  adjoining  compartment,  which  is  generally  the 
Cattleya  House.  In  attempting  to  keep  the  flowers 
fresh  and  free  from  spot  do  not  let  the  plants  suffer 
in  consequence.  If  growing  in  baskets  or  pans,  dip 
them  in  a  pail  of  tepid  water  as  they  become  moder¬ 
ately  dry.  In  doing  this  wet  the  greater  part  of  the 
compost  without  letting  the  water  reach  the  collar 
of  the  plants.  The  middle  of  the  day  when  the 
temperature  is  at  the  highest  poiDt  is  the  best  time 
to  do  this. 

Angraecum  sesquipedale. — The  winter  flow  ering 
variety  is  just  now  making  a  good  display  and  seems  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  brisk  heat  of  this  division. 
That  it  will  do  well  grown  much  cooler,  that  is,  with 
the  Cattleyas,  we  have  proved  beyond  question.  To 
do  so,  however,  you  have  to  be  very  careful  as  regards 
moisture  at  the  roots  during  the  winter  months  or 
the  foliage  will  become  spotted.  Keep  them  fairly 
dry,  however,  and  they  whilst  not  making  so  much 
headway  as  those  treated  to  a  higher  temperature, 
will  make  good  stiff  leaves  and  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves  as  regards  flowers. 

Phaius  tuberculosus. — Growers  generally  fight 
shy  of  this  species  on  account  of  its  being  difficult 
to  manage.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  it  cannot  be  grown 
to  perfection  without  being  accommodated  with 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture.  Like  the  Phalaenopsis 
it  cannot  stand  strong  sunshine ;  therefore  a  place 
near  the  glass  above  these  plants  would  be  a  most 
suitable  place  for  them.  It  is  a  real  "  knock  out  ” 
for  attracting  thrips,  red  spider,  green  fly,  &c.,  but  a 
judicious  use  of  XL  All  keeps  it  free  from  these  pests, 
without  which  they  spell  failure.  When  you  hit  the 
treatment  right,  there  is  no  Orchid  that  appeals 
more  to  your  refined  taste,  than  does  this  one.  As 
it  requires  an  abundance  of  moisture  at  the  roots, 
when  growing  the  compost  should  be  such  that  the 
water  can  pass  freely  away.  Good  peat  and  moss 
with  the  addition  of  some  crocks  broken  up  very  fine 
is  a  good  thing  for  them  to  root  into. 

The  Hybrid  P.  Cooksonii  claims  the  foregoing 
and  P.  Wallichii  as  its  parents  and  is  a  very  fine 
thing  indeed,  improving,  as  it  does,  the  flowers  of  our 
old  friend  P.  Wallichii  without  lessening  its  robust 
habit.  It  is  a  credit  to  that  excellent  hybridist,  Mr. 
Cookson,  who  has,  like  the  late  Mr.  Dominy  and 
the  present  don  at  the  game,  Mr.  Seden,  given  an 
impetus  to  hybridising,  the  outcome  of  which  can 
only  be  mere  conjecture. 

The  aim  of  the  hybridist  should  be  to  produce 
things  which  are  an  advance  on  what  we  have  at 
present  and  then  it  pays  for  the  patience  and  time 
it  takes  to  flower  them. — C. 


NOTICE  OF  BOOK. 


Sutton’s  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  at  Reading, 
England. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  some  77  pages,  giving 
a  brief  description  of  the  stores,  order  rooms,  and 
offices  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  The 
premises  of  this  vast  seed  establishment  cover  about 
six  acres  of  ground,  and  the  visitor  can  have  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  extent  and  intricacy  of  the  said  stores 
until  he  has  spent  some  hours  in  examining  the  same. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  throughout,  and 
gives  details  ot  the  far  reaching  importance  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  public  with  farm  and  garden  seeds  of  the 
highest  germinating  power,  and  the  great  and  unceas¬ 
ing  care  that  has  been  taken  to  secure  this  end. 
The  most  perfect  of  modern  machinery  is  employed, 
and  manual  labour  is  extensively  employed  where 
human  brains  are  needed  to  supply  that  assistance 
which  machinery  will  never  furnish.  The  testing  of 
the  germinating  faculty  of  seeds  is  a  part  of  the  daily 
routine  of  work  after  machinery  and  human  hands 
have  done  their  best  to  eliminate  impurities  and 
defective  seeds.  The  mere  germination  of  the  seeds 
is  merely  intended  to  test  the  vitality  of  the  same ; 
but  this  is  only  one  branch  of  the  labour,  for  the 
other  is  to  fully  develop  and  flower  or  fruit  the 
respective  subjects  in  hand,  either  in  glasshouses  or 
in  the  open  air  trial  grounds. 
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All  these  things  are  described  in  detail,  even  to  the 
inner  working  of  the  establishment,  and  the  means 
adopted  in  every  department,  where  every  set  of 
workers  has  its  own  duties  to  perform  and  is  expected 
to  do  it  independently  of  its  neighbours.  By  this 
means  nothing  is  overlooked  by  depending  on  some¬ 
body  else  to  do  it,  while  accuracy  and  despatch  are 
insured.  Owing  to  the  numerous  illustrations  the 
readers  of  this  book  get  a  vivid  idea  of  the  subject 
being  discussed.  Order  in  everything  is  the  secret 
by  which  the  huge  machinery  of  the  establishment 
can  be  kept  in  efficient  and  speedy  movement,  with¬ 
out  hitch,  loss  of  time,  or  confusion.  There  is  a 
place  for  everything,  and  everything  is  in  its  place, 
so  that  the  hand  can  be  put  upon  it  when  wanted. 
Everthing  is  systematic, and  we  might  say  mechanical, 
save  of  course  in  the  case  of  the  workers,  every  one 
of  whom  is  an  expert  in  his  or  her  own  particular 
line.  To  read  over  the  book  and  glance  at  the 
pictures  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  details  of 
every  department,  both  in  the  stores,  the  glasshouses, 
and  the  open  ground,  than  could  possibiy  be  conveyed 
in  a  notice  of  the  book.  The  ledger  office  is  a  marvel 
in  itself,  and  requires  a  fire-proof  room  for  the  storage 
of  the  books  at  the  closing  hour  each  day. 

- - — •*» - 

THE  IVY  WHEN  CUT. 

Tenacity  of  the  Ivy. 

The  discussion  as  to  whether  Ivy  can  live  after  the 
stem  has  been  cut,  on  p.  348,  recalls  to  my  mind  an 
instance  showing  great  tenacity  of  life  on  the  part  of 
the  Ivy.  About  six  or  seven  years  ago,  during  a 
severe  gale  (in  the  month  of  January),  an  old  and 
very  picturesque  Ivy  tree  in  the  gardens  of  Hanger 
Hill  House,  Ealing,  succumbed  to  the  violent  winds. 
It  had  during  growth  assumed  an  umbrella  shape, 
was  very  many  years  old,  having  been  almost  of  the 
same  dimensions  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
employee,  who  had  known  it  for  thirty  years.  Ex¬ 
amination  showed  that  it  originally  embraced  a  tree 
stem,  and  at  about  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  high  evidently 
ceased  to  climb,  and  became  arborescent,  forming  a 
huge,  somewhat  circular  head.  Its  largest  stems  were, 

I  should  think,  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  diameter.  Well,  one 
morning  found  this  venerated  tree  prostrate,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  restore  it  to  its  former  position, 
in  deference  to  the  owner’s  wishes  ;  although  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  hopeless  task,  inasmuch  as 
only  one  root  connected  this  mass  of  greenery  with 
the  soil,  all  the  remainder  being  broken  by  the 
change  of  position.  After  much  difficulty  it  was 
restored  to  the  perpendicular,  and  propped  up.  A 
bank  of  soil  was  placed  around  the  base,  and,  I 
believe,  that  tree  is  as  firm  and  sound  as  ever,  and 
remains  to  ornament,  let  us  hope,  for  many  years  an 
exceedingly  interesting  and  charming  garden. — 
A.  P. 

Can  Ivy  Live  after  the  Stem  is  Cut  ? 

The  question  under  discussion  has  certainly  gained 
in  interest  by  reason  of  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  in  connection  with  it.  U ntil  Sigma  raised 
the  point  on  p.  302  I  had  really  no  idea  that  there 
could  be  any  question  about  it  at  all.  I  have  cut  so 
many  Ivies  through  the  stem  myself,  and  seen  so  many 
others  cut  through,  and  the  death  of  the  plant  has  in 
every  case  followed,  that  the  possibility  that  it  could 
be  otherwise  has  not  troubled  me  at  all. 

Now  facts  are  facts,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  mis¬ 
leading  when  hasty  deductions  are  made  from  them. 
Mr.  Lockwood,  on  p.  348,  commences  by  saying  “I 
believe,  under  suitable  conditions,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Ivy  is  an  aerial  as  well  as  a  terrestrial 
plant.”  A  little  further  down  he  says,  “  undoubtedly 
the  hair-like  roots,"  etc.  (the  italics  are  mine)  If  the 
thing  is  undoubted  there  is  no  room  for  belief,  and, 
conversely,  if  Mr.  Lockwood  only  believes,  he  has  no 
right  to  use  the  word  undoubtedly ,  for  this  is  begging 
the  question,  as  well  as  being  contradictory. 

That  the  Ivy  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lockwood  lived 
after  the  stem  was  cut  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  plant  had  formed  roots  at  other  points,  and 
in  some  other  rooting  medium  than  terra  firma,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  aerial  roots  had  developed 
into  true  roots,  capable  of  sustaining  the  plant  when 
the  roots  at  the  base  were  severed  from  connection. 
This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  if  Mr.  Lockwood  put  this  to  the  test ; 
also  if  all  the  stems  of  the  plant  were  cut  quite 
through,  and  if  there  were  any  other  points,  such  as 
gutters  and  water-spouts,  where  soil  had  collected, 


in  which  true  roots  might  have  been  formed,  either 
prior  or  subsequent  to  the  cutting  of  the  main 
stem. 

We  all  know  that  Ivy  will  develop  true  roots  from 
the  nodes  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  soil, 
else  we  could  not  strike  cuttings,  but  this  proves 
nothing  about  the  development  of  the  aerial  roots 
into  true  roots.  Mr.  Lockwood’s  facts  may  be  all 
right,  but  his  deduction  is  not  valid.  In  order  to 
make  sound  deductions  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
whole  truth  and  not  merely  a  part  of  it. 

If  Mr.  Lockwood  will  kindly  answer  the  questions 
I  have  asked,  we  shall  then  be  in  a  better  position  to 
determine  the  exact  value  and  weight  of  the  facts  he 
brings,  and  to  see  how  far  they  go  when  brought  to 
bear  upon  what  is,  at  least,  my  own  opinion  at  pre¬ 
sent,  viz.,  that  Ivy,  be  it  ever  so  tenacious  of  life, 
cannot  live  by  its  aerial  roots,  but  that  if  the  main 
stems  are  completely  cut  through  it  must  die, unless  it 
has  formed  true  roots  in  the  ordinary  way  by  contact 
with  other  soil  in  other  places ;  and  that  these  true 
roots  have  not  passed  through  an  intermediate 
“  aerial  ’’  stage,  during  which  they  were  simply 
mechanical  appliances  for  raising  the  plant  from  the 
ground  and  supporting  it  when  raised.  There  is  to 
say,  the  least  of  it,  a  great  mass  of  evidence  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  opinion. 

The  editorial  comment  on  p  317  as  to  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  severed  stems  being  connected  with  un¬ 
severed  ones  by  a  process  of  natural  grafting  is,  to 
my  mind,  the  key  to  much  of  the  apparent  mystery. 

— Fiat  Justitia. 

More  Ivy  Cutting. 

In  reference  to  the  cutting  of  Ivy  stems  mentioned 
on  p.  348,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  noble  climber  is 
the  victim  of  a  great  deal  of  bad  usage  at  the  hands 
of  older  children  than  those  just  donning  their 
breeches  for  the  first  time.  Between  the  Richmond 
Hill  Gate,  of  Richmond  Park,  and  Petersham  is  a 
piece  of  wood  consisting  chiefly  of  tall  Elms  with  a 
few  Oaks,  and  Ivy  has  been  established  on  several  of 
them  for  many  years.  Some  of  the  trees  are  decrepit 
and  dying,  and  I  suppose  the  authorities,  with  the 
idea  of  rejuvenating  the  trees,  have  caused  the  thick 
limbs  of  the  Ivy  to  be  cut  through  with  a  saw,  close 
to  the  ground.  In  one  case  the  Ivy  stem  has  a 
diameter  of  6  in.,  while  on  the  other  side  is  another 
stem,  3  in.  thick,  that  has  not  been  cut.  The  flower¬ 
ing  branches  are  still  alive,  though  not  very  vigorous, 
and  some  of  them,  at  least,  seem  to  come  from  the 
stem  that  has  been  cut.  There  ought  to  be  many 
from  the  thicker  stem,  and  certainly  all  the  branches 
above  seem  alive.  This  may  appear  a  little  in¬ 
definite,  but  unless  the  two  Ivies  were  unravelled  or 
both  stems  had  been  cut,  the  matter  cannot  be  made 
more  precise  at  present.  Several  I  vies, cut  in  the  same 
way  on  other  trees,  are  quite  dead  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  ;  and  while  the  cutting  of  the  Ivy  cannot  help 
the  old  trees,  the  dead  stems  and  leaves  now  dis¬ 
figure  the  latter.  It  seems  a  lazy  way  of  getting  rid 
of  Ivy  —  R.  H. 

PICTURES  BY  LADY  ARTISTS. 

The  members  of  the  executive  of  the  Society  of 
of  Women  artists  have  to  congratulate  themselves 
upon  the  fine  collection  of  oil  and  water  colour 
pictures  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Galleries  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  in  Suffolk  Street, 
Pall  Mall  East.  In  addition  to  the  large  central 
gallery  several  smaller  chambers  are  filled  with 
pictures,  whilst  other  rooms  are  devoted  to  a 
quantity  of  very  choice  samples  of  wood  carving, 
screens  and  broidery  work,  and  other  artistic  objets 
de  luxe,  illustrative  of  seme  of  the  highest  skill  and 
finish. 

In  all  there  are  something  upwards  of  470  pictures 
of  different  sizes  from  various  artists,  and  not  a  few  of 
these  betray  real  genius  both  in  beauty  of  design  and 
execution.  The  subjects  chosen  by  the  fair  wielders 
of  the  brush,  display  a  fair  amount  of  variety. 
Allegorical  pictures  are  scarce,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  falling  off  in’mountain,  rock  and  sea  scenes  as 
compared  with  the  displays  of  former  years.  '•  Lake 
Idwel  in  North  Wales,"  by  Emma  Power,  is  one  of 
the  best  efforts  in  the  way  of  mountain  scenery,  and 
the  artist  has  given  an  excellent  rendering  of  a 
mountain  tarn  with  mists  enwrapping  the  rugged 
sides  of  the  enclosing  mountains  with  the  many 
subtle  shades  of  light  and  darkness  to  be  seen  in  such 
portions  of  gallant  little  Wales.  ‘‘Bury  Coombe," 
by  E.  Stewart  Wood,  is  a  large  oil  paiDting  showing 


a  big  expanse  of  down,  with  woods  and  dells  and 
coppices  introduced.  A  number  of  rooks  perched 
upon  a  scythe  lying  upon  the  ground  is  a  distinct 
and  pretty  feature.  “  The  Ridge  of  the  Down”  by 
Annette  Elias  is  one  of  the  best  works  in  oil  of  this 
talented  lady.  The  blue  of  the  hills  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  white  of  the  chalky  cliffs  in  the 
foreground,  with  the  flock  of  sheep  at  their  base  are 
all  well  brought  out.  A  part  of  the  coast  of 
"  Caledonia,  stern  and  wild  ”  is  to  be  seen  in  "  On 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  Forfarshire,”  by  Kate  Edith 
Nicholls.  ‘‘In  Ugbrooke  Park"  by  Harriette  A. 
Seymour  represents  an  exceedingly  pretty  piece  of 
water  scenery — a  tree-locked  lake  with  a  huge  leafless 
veteran  of  the  forest  whose  "  giant  arms  ”  lie  spread 
over  the  limpid  water.  Both  conception  and  exe¬ 
cution  are  good. 

Scenes  of  rural  life  have  for  long  been  favourites 
with  artists,  and  choice  bits  of  country  scenery 
exhibit  a  considerable  preponderancy  over  other 
subjects  in  this  instance.  "  An  Irish  Bog "  by 
Edith  Hay  ter,  is  a  characteristic  scene  of  the  Emerald 
Isle.  “The  Corn  Field,”  by  Beatrice  Bright,  is 
remarkable  for  the  success  with  which  the  artist  has 
reproduced  the  rich  and  varied  hues  of  autumn.  "  A 
Sussex  Homestead  ’’  by  Mary  Wilson,  is  perhaps 
rather  more  idealistic  than  true  to  modern  life.  Old 
Sussex  homesteads  of  this  kind  have  practically 
vanished  from  the  country  of  London  by  the  Sea. 
River  frequenters  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate 
"  Poplars  and  Willows,  Cookham,"  from  the  brush 
of  Mrs.  Ethel  Murray,  for  it  pourtrays  a  typical  up¬ 
river  spot. 

Of  paintings  of  animals  there  are  several  worthy  of 
the  highest  commendation,  although  two  stand  out 
with  especial  prominence.  “  My  Four  Darlings  "by 
Annie  Philipson  displays  the  heads  of  four  mettle¬ 
some  horses,  drawn  with  wondrous  fidelity  to  life, 
the  delicate  curves  of  the  nostrils  being  superbly 
brought  out.  A  smaller  and  less  pretentious  but 
none  the  less  meritorious  picture  is  labelled  “  Privi¬ 
leged  "  and  is  by  Fanny  Moody.  There  we  see  a 
magnificent  Scotch  Collie  looking  with  good  natured 
surprise  at  a  playful  kitten  which  has  nestled  close 
to  him  and  is  clasping  his  hind  legs  with  its  little 
paws,  gazing  into  its  face  meanwhile  with  big  blue 
eyes  with  all  the  insouciance  of  kittenhood. 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  renderings  of 
special  flowers,  but  these  we  think  are  not  so  good 
as  those  of  last  year,  although  there  are  some  very 
pretty  pictures  amongst  them.  The  modest  Violet 
is  limned  on  several  occasions  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  That  by  Marie  Hemsley  is  the  best  of  all. 
"  Narcissus  ”  (paper  white)  by  E.A.  Stock ;  Paeonies, 
by  Louise  Furmage;  “Blue  Bells,"  by  Helen 
Thorneycroft ;  ‘‘November,’’  represented  by  a  bunch 
of  white  Chrysanthemums,  by  A.  M.  Youngman, 
R.  I. ;  “  Pods  of  Iris  ”  (I.  foetidissima),by  Katharine 
M.  Newman ;  Auriculas,  by  Grace  M.  Hastie  ;  Lilac, 
from  the  same  artist ;  and  “  Chrysanthemums,"  by 
E.  M.  Brebner,  are  all  meritorious.  “  Wild  flowers 
on  the  Kennet,’’  by  Agnes  Gardner  King,  shows  those 
common  but  showy  by-river  subjects  Lythrum  Sali- 
caria, Inula  dysenterica  and  Eupatorium  cannabinum. 
Of  the  representations  of  fruits  decidedly  the  best  is 
that  of  a  dish  of  Magnum  Bonum  Plums,  the  work 
of  Eloise  H.  Standard.  "  Figs  and  Grapes,"  by  the 
same  lady  is  also  good,  but  the  Grapes  have  been 
given  an  unnatural  blue  tint  that  depreciates  the 
value  of  the  painting. 

- - 

When  the  Polato  was  Young. — When  the  Potato  was 
first  introduced  into  France  it  had  many  curious  ex¬ 
periences.  Some  there  were  who  foresaw  great 
possibilities  from  the  new  vegetable,  whilst  others 
were  sceptical  as  to  its  value  as  food.  In  order  to 
induce  farmers  to  take  an  interest  in  the  plant 
Monsieur  Parmentier,  who  was  largely  responsible 
for  its  introduction  into  France  went  the  length  of 
having  the  plot  in  which  he  had  planted  his  crop 
guarded  by  a  cordon  of  soldiers.  This  it  is  said 
aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  people  and  led  them  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  new  plant.  The  next  step 
was  to  invite  a  number  of  scientific  and  influential 
men  to  a  banquet  at  which  Potatos  were  liberally 
served.  Thus  began  an  industry  which  to-day  proves 
a  remunerative  one  to  many  people  for  the  acreage 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato  in  France  at 
the  present  day  is  not  far  from  three  times  that 
cropped  by  Potatos  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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FLORAL  MARKET  DINNER  AT 
IPSWICH. 

After  a  lapse  of  35  years,  the  stall-holders  of  the 
Floral  Market  asembled  at  dinner  on  the  25th  ult. 
— a  function  which  for  the  long  period  named  had 
been  allowed  to  lapse.  “  Other  times — other  cus¬ 
toms  ”  we  suppose  has  something  to  do  with  it.  The 
history  of  the  mattter  is,  however,  that  up  to  a  few 
years  back  Ipswich  had  been  without  a  floral  market. 
The  one  formerly  held  in  years  gone  by  was  dis¬ 
continued  owing  to  the  want  of  a  suitable  hall,  and 
it  was  not  until  Mr.  Councillor  Bales  took  up  the 
cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  market  gardeners,  that  the 
Corporation  was  induced  to  loan  the  Corn  Exchange 
on  Saturdays  for  the  purposes  of  the  market.  It  has 
an  elegant,  well  lighted,  roomy  interior  and,  as  one 
speaker  put  it  after  dinner,  "  the  excellent  taste 
displayed  by  the  stallholders  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  stands  combined  with  the  decorative  character 
of  the  hall  made  their  Saturday  market  quite  able  to 
vie  with  the  local  flower  shows  of  the  horlicutural 
societies. 

Mr.  Councillor  Bales  presided  over  a  gathering 
of  some  100  guests  and  was  supported  by  Sir  Charles 
Dalrymple,  M.P.,  Mr.  Councillor  Fenn,  Mr.  Henry 
Kerridge  (Ipswich  Horticultural),  Mr.  Arthur 
Bennett,  F.  R.  H.  S.,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hacon,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Southgate  (Spring  Road  Nurseries),  Mr.  Carey,  Mr. 
W.  L.  Fox,  and  many  others  connected  with  the 
horticultural  business,  whilst  Mr.  County  Councillor 
Cowles,  a  veteran  market  gardener  from  Stafford,  and 
Mr.  H.  Jacobi,  Henley  Road  Nurseries,  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  vice-chairman.  Needless  to  add  the  tables 
were  most  gracefully  decorated  with  floral  subjects, 
and  an  excellent  dinner  was  served. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  Cowles  voiced  the 
feeliD  gs  of  the  stall-holders  in  the  debt  of  obligation  they 
felt  to  be  the  due  of  their  chairman  for  his  efforts  on 
their  behalf  which  had  resulted  so  successfully  in  their 
getting  the  Exchange  for  their  market.  He  recalled, 
with  a  good  deal  of  humour,  his  personal  recollections 
of  the  old  market,  opened  in  1813,  when  George  IV. 
was  King.  The  good  old  days  were,  nevertheless, 
be  it  said,  not  all  a  bed  of  Roses  for  the  stall-holders. 
He  recollected  300  sacks  of  Apples  going  at  a  id.  a 
quarter.  Part  of  the  market  was  then  devoted  to 
trades  other  than  their  own,  such  diversified  products 
as  oil-cloth  and  fish  being  vended  in  the  open  air 
portions  of  the  entrances,  much  to  the  distraction  of 
the  patient  stall-holder  inside.  Contrasted  with 
the  conditions  obtaining  to-day  he  thought  they  were 
singularly  fortunate  in  their  present  surroundings. 

Mr. Bales  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  acknowledge¬ 
ments  which  had  been  made  of  his  action.  He 
referred  with  satisfaction  to  the  way  in  which  the 
predictions  of  the  opponents  to  the  idea  had  not  been 
realised.  Even  the  Press —an  extract  from  which 
as  appearing  at  the  time,  he  read — was  strenuously 
opposed  to  the  holding  of  “a  market  in  a  draw¬ 
ing  room,”  as  it  was  put.  He  paid  a  just  tribute  to 
the  market  holders  for  the  cleanliness  and  excellent 
management  of  the  market. 

The  other  toasts  included  “  The  Houses  of 
Parliament,”  responded  to  by  Sir  Chas.  Dalrymple, 
M.P.,  in  a  happily  expressed  speech  ;  the  ”  Stall¬ 
holders,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Kerridge,  and  spoken  to 
by  Mr.  Lewis  Cann  (formerly  of  Somerleyton  Gar¬ 
dens)  ;  “  The  town  and  trade  of  Ipswich,”  submitted 
by  Mr.  C.  Hudson,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Councillor  Fenn;  "The  Visitors”;  and  "The 
Press.” 

The  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of  an  ener¬ 
getic  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  A.  Bennett,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Southgate,  Mr.  Clover,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  W. 
L.  Fox,  with  the  principal  market  officer,  Mr.  W. 
Witter,  as  secretary.  An  excellent  musical  pro¬ 
gramme  was  organised  by  Mr.  Southgate,  and  the 
hearty  “  send  off  ”  given  to  the  venture  bids  fair  to 
ensure  the  annual  dinner  being  a  regular  event  for 
many  years  to  come. 

— - »*»— - 
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DOES  FROST  KILL  GERMS? 
Remarking  upon  the  seasonable  change  in  the 
weather  lately,  several  people  have  said  “  Ah  !  this 
sort  of  weather  is  what  we  want ;  it  will  kill  the 
insects  and  germs.”  It  is,  I  believe,  a  popular  belief 


that  most  insect  pests  and  for  the  matter  of  that  fun¬ 
goid  pests  too,  are,  like  ourselves,  susceptible  to 
climatic  changes  and  are,  like  our  tender  annuals, 
killed  by  frost.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  these 
suppositions  ?  Have  any  experiments  been  made 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  hardiness  of  pests, 
insect,  fungoid,  or  microscopic  ?  Many  popular  beliefs 
are  not  founded  on  fact,  but  have  been  accepted  on 
very  flimsy  evidence,  recorded  and  handed  down, 
gaining  very  often  in  the  process  much  extra  matter 
at  the  expense  of  truth. — A.  P. 


THE  GREENHOUSE  AT  KEW. 

As  I  do  frequently,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Kew  Gardens 
last  week,  and  spent  some  time  in  greenhouse  No.  4. 
At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  almost  everything 
outside  is  out  of  season,  this  greenhouse  is  quite  a 
little  paradise.  Full  of  lovely  flowers,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  places  that  can  anywhere  be 
found.  I  will  just  name  a  very  few  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  plants  remarkable  mostly  for  their  beauty  at 
this  dead  season  of  the  year  : — Peristrophe  speciosa, 
Strobilanthes  isophylla,  Centropogon  lucyanus, 
Browallia  speciosa,  Prunus  japonica,  Agapetes 
buxifolia,  Saintpaulia  ionaotha,  and  the  beautiful 
yellow  climber,  Hibbertia  dentata.  The  object  of 
this  note  is  not  simply  to  mention  these  plants  but 
to  put  a  practical  question.  I  will  undertake  to 
say  that  a  very  large  number  of  persons  visiting  Kew 
and  inspecting  not  only  the  greenhouses  but  also  the 
rockery  are  inclined  to  wonder  how  it  is  that  they 
cannot  have  these  beautiful  plants  in  their  own 
gardens  and  conservatories.  The  answer  simply  is 
that  they  do  not  know  where  to  get  them.  I  have 
tried  repeatedly  to  obtain  some  of  the  above,  but 
none  of  the  nurserymen  appear  to  grow  them  — 
Sigma. 


PETASITES  FRAGRANS 
This  hardy  plant  has  been  naturalised  in  not  a  few 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  some  instances  it  has 
become  practically  a  weed  whose  inclinations  to 
overstep  the  bounds  accorded  it  have  to  be  kept  in 
check,  but  it  is  not  often  that  we  see  it  treated  as  a 
pot  subject.  Considerable  use  of  it  is  made  in  this 
way  at  Kew,  however,  and  every  year  a  big  batch  of 
it  may  be  observed  in  the  greenhouse.  The  leaves 
are  nearly  orbicular  in  shape  and  smell  strongly  and 
rather  disagreeably  when  crushed,  but  the  flowers 
exhale  a  strong  and  agreeable  perfume,  whence  the 
specific  name  "fragrans.”  The  presence  of  this 
perfume  has  caused  the  bestowal  of  the  popular  name 
of  “  Winter  Heliotrope  ”  upon  the  plant,  although 
the  scent  does  not  resemble  that  of  the  Heliotrope 
as  the  name  would  suggest.  As  a  pot  subject  P. 
fragrans  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  those  who  like 
sweet  smelling  flowers  in  the  conservatory  will  find 
it  useful  in  the  dark  dull  days  of  winter. 

- *1— - 

SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL — January  31  st. 

Spring  flowers  were  beginning  to  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  meetiug  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  shape  of 
Daffodils,  but  of  course  they  had  been  forced. 
Chinese  Primulas  were  also  strongly  in  evidence,  and 
Ferns,  fine  foliage  stove  plants,  as  well  as  flowering 
subjects  were  present  in  fair  quantity.  Orchids 
were  also  shown,  small  exhibits  being  most  numerous. 
F.  Knight,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Maston),  Thun- 
dersley  House,  Thundersley,  Essex,  exhibited  a  small 
group  of  Cattleya  Trianaei  in  considerable  variety, 
some  of  which  were  notable  for  the  rich  colour  of 
the  lip,  and  others  for  the  great  size  of  that  organ. 
All  the  plants  were  healthy  and  well  furnished  pieces, 
in  pots  of  moderate  size  and  well  flowered.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

H.  F.  Simonds,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  E.  Day), 
Woodthorpe,  Beckenham,  also  set  up  a  group  of 
Orchids,  including  fine  pieces  of  Dendrobium 
Jamesianum,  and  Coelogyne  cristata.  He  also  had 
beautiful  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  andersonianum, 
O.  Mulus,  O.  hybrid,  O.  crispum  brassianum,  a  very 
fine  white  form  of  O.  Alexandrae,  as  well  as  two 
delicate  pink  varieties  of  the  same,  having  broad 
segments  and  rounded  flowers.  Sophronites  grandi- 
flora  and  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  were  also  choice 
things. 

Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels,  exhibited  some  very 
choice  Orchids,  including  Odontoglossum  crispum 


frenambulum,  O.  andersonianum  shusterianum 
Cypripedium  insigne  Luciani,  C.  wiertzianum,  and 
Zygobatemia  Mastersi,  the  latter  being  raised  from 
Zygopetalum  crinitum  crossed  with  Batemannia 
Colleyi. 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham, 
Surrey,  staged  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Orchids 
in  considerable  variety.  He  had  fine  sprays  of 
Laelia  anceps  Stella,  L.  a.  sanderiana,  L.  a.  perciv- 
aliana,  Saccolabium  giganteum,  and  Calanthe  rubro- 
oculata,  besides  bunches  of  Cattleyas,  Masdevallia 
tovarensis,  Laelia  Briseis,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis), 
Glebelands,  Woodford,  exhibited  five  varieties  of 
Laelia  anceps.  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  S.  Cooke), Rosefield.Sevenoaks,  exhibited.  Laelia 
anceps  amesiana  Crawshay 's  variety  in  fine  form  ; 
also  Odontoglossum  crispum  Imperatrix.  Cattleya 
rrianaei  Waddon  House  variety  was  shown  by  Phillip 
Crowley,  Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Harris),  Waddon 
House,  Croydon.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush 
Hill  Park,  Enfield,  exhibited  Cypripedium  insigne 
Sanderae.  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
brook),  Harefield  Flail,  Wilmslow,  exhibited  Cattleya 
Trianaei  albida,  variety  E.  Ashworth.  Masdevallia 
Curlei  was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking.  Cypripedium  Chapmani,  and  C.  Miss 
Louisa  Fowler,  the  latter  very  handsome,  were  also 
shown  by  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  H.  S.  Leon,  Esq., 
Bletchley  Park,  exhibited  Cattleya  Hislopii.  Messrs. 
Stanley-Mobbs  &  Ashton,  Southgate,  exhibited  a 
plant  of  Epidendrum  umbellatum,  a  very  singular 
species  with  green  flowers. 

A  very  handsome  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  was  put  up  by  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  The  winter¬ 
flowering  Begonias,  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Gloire 
de  Sceaux,  were  special  features  here,  and  they  were 
arranged  in  prominent  batches.  Palms,  Dracaenas, 
and  Crotons  formed  the  bulk  of  the  foliage  element. 
Some  well-fruited  plants  of  the  Otaheite  Orange  were 
shown.  Three  plants  of  the  half-hardy  Gerbera 
Jamesoni  illustrated  the  fine  points  of  this  compara¬ 
tively  rare  subject. 

An  extensive  display  of  florists’  devices  was  made 
by  M.  F.  Miller,  no,  Fulham  Road,  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  S.W.  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Lilac,  Narcissi, 
Tulips  in  variety,  Snowdrops,  Violets,  and  the 
popular  “  Mimosa  ”  (Acacia  dealbata)  were  all  much 
in  evidence.  Bunches  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  and 
Anemones,  in  Dutch,  shoe-shaped  receptacles,  were 
quaint  and  pretty.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Despite  the  dulness  of  the  day  the  Chinese 
Primulas  contributed  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  made  a  brave  display.  The  plants  were 
not  less  remarkable  for  their  vigour  of  growth  and 
excellence  of  foliage  than  for  the  size  and  beauty  of 
the  blooms.  Of  the  new  varieties  one  pure  white 
one  called  Mrs.  R.  Cannell,  in  which  both  the  bloom 
of  The  Lady  and  White  Perfection  was  apparent,  is 
certainly  an  advance  on  anything  of  its  kind  in  exist¬ 
ence  before.  Swanley  Giant,  Lady  Emily  Dyke, 
Swanley  Blue,  Cannell’s  Pink,  Blue  Giant,  Emperor 
Improved,  and  White  Perfection  amongst  the  singles ; 
and  King  of  the  Purples,  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Eail  Beaconsfield,  and  Annie 
Hillier  amongst  the  doubles  were  all  first-rate,  and 
reflected  great  credit  upon  the  Swanley  firm. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal,) 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  capital 
collection  of  Ferns  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son, 
Lower  Edmonton.  All  the  plants  shown  were  in 
robust  health,  as  is  usual  with  the  material  sent  out 
by  the  Messrs.  Hill.  Davallia  platyphylla,  Asple- 
nium  Nidus,  Nephrolepis  Duffii,  N.  davallioides  fur- 
cans,  Gymnogramme  calomelanos,  and  G.  c.  peruvi¬ 
ana  were  all  represented  by  large  and  handsome 
plants.  In  addition,  there  were  baskets  of  sturdy, 
small  specimens  of  Adiantum  farleyense,  A.  Capil- 
lus-Veneris  imbricatum,  Asplenium  Colensoi,  Ane¬ 
mia  phyllitidis,  and  Pteris  ensiformis  Victoriae,  were 
also  on  view. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  another 
group  of  new  plants  in  which  Acalypha  Sanderi,  A. 
godseffiana,  Dracaena  godseffiana,  and  D.  sanderiana 
figured  conspicuously. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Collins  Bros.,  210,  Covent  Garden  Flower  Market, 
for  a  group  of  cut  Daffodils.  N.  Golden  Spur,  N. 
Telamonius  plenus,  N.  spurius,  N.  poeticus  ornatus, 
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and  N.  princeps  were  all  grand  flowers,  more 
especially  when  the  early  date  is  considered.  Both 
colour  and  substance  were  remarkably  good,  and 
fully  equal  to  the  best  flowers  seen  out  of  doors  in 
the  ordinary  season. 

A  neat,  little  group  of  hardy  plants  was  contri¬ 
buted  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  The  pretty  little  Narcissus  minimus  and 
Chionodoxa  sardensis  came  out  strongly. 

Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  staged  a  nice  group  of 
Chinese  Piimulas,  including  white,  rose,  pink, 
roagenia,  and  blue  varieties.  The  strain  was  a  good 
one.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

An  interesting  exhibit  was  made  by  Messrs.  Cripps 
&  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  the  shape  of  a  group  of 
the  handsome  shrub  Rcgeria  cordata.  The  plants 
were  exceptionally  well  grown,  and  remarkably  full 
of  flower.  (Silver  Flora  Medal ) 

A  tray  of  blooms  of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododen¬ 
drons  was  sent  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Chelsea.  The  varieties  Minerva,  Princess 
Alexandra,  Conqueror,  Purity,  Aphrodite,  Empress, 
Princess  Beatrice,  and  Primrose  were  in  especially 
fine  form. 

Helleborus  Stephen  Olbrich  and  H.  Frau  Sophie 
Frcebel  were  shown  by  Mr.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  BurfcrdLodge,  Dorking.  An 
exhibit  of  blooms  of  Lapageria  rosea  Knoll  variety 
also  came  from  the  same  source. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee 
a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  T. 
Rivers  &  Son,  Sawtridgeworih,  for  a  grand  array  of 
Apples  and  Oranges.  The  latter  were  fine  fruits  of 
varieties  of  St.  Michael.  Amongst  the  Apples  there 
were  splendid  samples  of  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Buckingham,  Lord  Derby,  King  of 
Tomkin’s  County,  Melon,  and  Wadhurst  Pippin. 

Mr.  W.  Roupell,  Roupell  Park,  S.W.,  sent  dishes 
of  Apples  Annie  Elizabeth,  Smart’s  Prince  Arthur, 
and  Newton  Wonder. 


QC6SC1CDS  ADD  Kn$B5SFS 

*/  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

[i Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Autumn-Flowering  Herbaceous  Perennials. — 

D.  W.  D.  :  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
plenty  ot  herbaceous  plants  to  flower  in  your  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  autumn  ;  but  if  they  must  be  dwarf  the 
number  becomes  more  limited.  For  the  two  outside 
beds  you  might  use  either  one  or  the  other  of  Aster 
Amellus  besarabicus  (deep  blue-purple),  Veronica 
longifolia  (bright  blue), Veronica  loDgifolia  subsessilis 
(deep  blue),  or  Erigeron  speciosus  superbus  (purple). 
For  the  two  beds  next  to  these  you  might  employ 
either  Helenium  pumilum,  Rudbeckia  speciosa,  or 
Oenothera  fruticosa  Youngi,  all  of  which  are  golden- 
yellow.  Geum  miniatum  is  dwarfer,  with  orange 
flowers,  and  may  be  a  little  more  tender,  but  we 
thirk  it  would  stand  out  with  you,  and  might  be 
employed  instead  of  the  yellow  species  just  men¬ 
tioned.  Anemone  japonica  alba,  with  large  white 
flowers,  is  so  choice  in  its  way  that  we  think  you 
might  plant  the  centre  bed  with  it.  The  stems  grow 
taller  than  those  already  mentioned,  but  in  an  ex¬ 
posed  position  ihe  height  would  not  be  so  great  as 
usual.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  beds  may  not  all 
be  different.  All  of  the  above  will  flower  during 
autumn  if  good  pieces. 

Raising  the  Edelweiss.— IF.  T. :  The  usual  way 
of  propagating  this  perennial  Alpine  plant  is  to  raise 
it  from  seeds,  a  packet  of  which  may  be  obtained  at 
a  moderate  price  from  any  good  seedsman.  Coming 
from  high  elevations  it  is  hardy  in  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  term,  and  although  it  dies  with  you  it  is 
as  much  the  result  of  mild,  damp  weather  and  frequent 
changes  as  anything  else  which  can  be  laid  to  its 
charge.  Sow  the  seeds  in  light  sandy  soil  in  a  mild 
heat,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  up  place  them 
in  cooler  quarters  near  the  glass.  Pot  them  off 
singly,  and  plant  them  out  after  the  weather  becomes 
favourable  in  May.  From  the  middle  of  March  on¬ 
ward  would  be  the  time  to  sow  the  seeds. 

Dwarf  Cockscombs — R.  H. :  It  is  more  a  matter, 
ot  cultural  treatment  than  the  variety.  There  are 
of  coursed  good  strains  and  bad  ones,  and  supposing 
you  commence  with  a  good  strain  you  should  grow 
them  on  in  a  high  temperature,  shifting  them  as 
they  require  it  till  they  are  in  large  6o-size  pots,  in 
which  they  should  remain  till  the  combs  appear, 
after  which  they  should  get  more  liberal  treatment. 


If  they  become  leggy,  cut  off  the  top  with  a  piece  of 
stem,  and  strike  it  in  heat,  after  which  it  will  remain 
dwarf. 

The  Flowering  of  Lycoris. — J.  Rose  The  treat¬ 
ment  lound  to  answer  best  in  this  country  for  the 
species  of  Lycoris  is  that  given  to  Nerine.  Very  few 
growers  in  this  country  have  been  able  to  grow  and 
flower  L  aurea  successfully  for  more  than  two  years, 
after  which  the  bulbs  usually  refuse  to  bloom.  L. 
squamigera,  with  rose-lilac  flowers  responds  more 
readily  to  the  cultivator’s  art.  L.  sanguinea,  with 
bright  red  flowers,  has,  it  would  appear,  baffl  d  the 
cultivator's  art  to  bloom  it.  We  are  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  that  you  should  have  failed  after  a  time,  for 
that  is  the  usual  experience  with  members  of  this 
genus. 

Forcing  Lily  of  the  Yalley. — Bulbs :  Retarded 
crowns,  or  those  which  have  been  subjected  to  the 
freezing  process,  would  come  along  more  quickly 
than  those  which  have  not  been  so  treated.  Berlin 
crowns  are  amongst  the  best  and  should  answer  your 
purpose  very  well.  The  higher  temperature  you 
mention,  namely  70^,  might  be  given  them  in  the 
early  stages,  but  as  the  flowers  are  getting  fully 
developed  they  would  last  longer  if  you  let  the 
temperature  drop  considerably  before  you  finally 
place  the  pots  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
You  must  remember  that  if  you  raise  them  in  a  very 
high  temperature  and  under  the  stages,  the  flowers 
will  come  away  in  advance  of  the  leaves.  The 
crowns  will  be  easier  to  start  presently  as  spring 
advances,  so  that  the  lower  temperature  mentioned 
will  be  quite  sufficient.  This  will  give  the  leaves  a 
better  chance ;  but  a  fair  exposure  to  light  would  be 
even  more  in  their  favour.  If  you  have  some  hand 
lights  to  place  over  the  pots  for  a  time  the  crowns 
will  come  along  more  freely;  then  as  they  are  fairly 
started  you  should  find  a  lighter  position  for  them 
not  far  from  the  glass  if  you  desire  the  leaves  to  be 
green.  Any  light  sandy  soil,  with  a  little  leaf  mould 
in  it,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  compost. 

Winter-flowering  Climber. — Difficulty  :  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  50°  to  550  is  rather  high  for  a  green¬ 
house  ;  and  we  should  describe  it  as  an  intermediate 
house.  September  to  March  is  also  a  long  period 
for  any  particular  plant  to  keep  flowering  in  such  a 
warm  place.  You  might  try  Solanura  seaforthianum, 
which  bears  a  profusion  of  light  blue  flowers  over  a 
very  long  period.  Passiflora  kermesina  also  flowers 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  has  carmine  flowers. 
If  the  temperature  of  your  house  were  lower,  namely, 
that  of  a  greenhouse  proper,  you  would  find  what 
you  want  in  Solanum  jascninoides  (white),  Habrc- 
thamnus  elegans  (rose),  H.  e.  Newellt  (deep  rose-red), 
H.  fasciculatus  (rose),  and  Kennedya  Maryattae 
(scarlet).  It  you  could  get  hold  of  the  true  Tropaeo- 
lum  lobbianum  Fireball,  with  bright  orange-scarlet 
flowers,  it  should  flower  with  you  for  the  greater 
part  of  winter.  The  best  plan,  probably,  with  it, 
would  be  to  raise  and  plant  out  young  specimens 
every  spring,  to  make  growth  during  summer  and 
commence  flowering  in  autumn. 

Names  of  Plants — Subscriber :  1,  Eulalia  japonica 
variegata;  2,  Acalypha  marginata  ;  3,  Acalypha 
wilkesiana ;  4,  Fittonia  Verschaffeltii ;  5,  Hibiscus 
Rosa-sinensis  Cooperi;  6,  Begonia  incarnata  atro- 
purpurea. — A  Reader-.  Veronica  Traversii. — J.  W. : 
r,  Saxifraga  sancta ;  2,  Sparmannia  africana ;  3, 
Todea  barbara ;  4.  Osmunda  regalis  palustris. — 
T.  B.  :  1,  Disandra  prostrata;  2,  Senecio  Kaempferi 
aurea  maculata. — R.  M.  :  1,  Odontoglossum  crispum 
(a  very  fair  variety) ;  2,  Acalypha  obovata ;  3, 
Daphne  Mezereum  alba. — R.  W. :  1,  Lastrea  aristata 
variegata ;  2,  Pteris  floribunda  ;  3,  Gaultheria  Shal- 
lon  ;  4,  Swainsonia  galegifolia  alba;  5,  Ophiopogon 
Jaburan  variegatus. 

Communications  Received. — George  P.  Berry  — 
The  Critic. — Peter  Brock. — P.  Williams. — A.  E.  S. 
- — T.  S.  Dymond. — E.  O.  G. — A.  J.  B  — W.  D. — R. 
M. — A.  L. — C.  G.  T. — Amos.— Y. — L.  L. — Tea. — 
Longfirm. — -Acacia. — F.  N. 

- -j. - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey. — Catalogue  of 
Choice  Garden  Seeds. 

Frank  Dicks  &Co  ,66,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 
— Seed  Catalogue. 

Jas.  Cocker  &  Sons,  130,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 
— Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants. 

Albert  F.  Upstone,  F. R.H.S.,  1  Market  Place, 
Rotherham.— Spring  Seed  List. 

John  Turner,  North  Street,  Wetherby,  Yorks. — 
Catalogue  ot  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 
Seed  Potatos,  Bedding  Plants,  &c. 

W.  Atlee,  Burpee  &  Co.,  475  and  477,  N.  Fifth 
Street,  Philadelphia. — Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Seeds 
tor  Seedsmen  and  Dealers  only  who  tuy  to  sell 
again. 

Louis  Van  Houtte  Pere,  The  Royal  Nurseries 
and  Seed  Establishment,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  Begonias,  Gesneriaceous  Plants,  Palms,  &c. 


FIXTURES  FOR  1899. 

February. 

7.  — Scottish  Horticultural  Association's  Meeting.. 

11  — R.B.S.  General  M  eting. 

14.—  R.H  S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

16. — Ltnnean  Society’s  Meeting. 

17.  — Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  Annual 

Meeting. 

23. — Annual  General  Meeting,  Kew  Guild. 

25 — R.B.S. 

28. — R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

March. 

2. — Linneau  Society’s  Meeting. 

11. -R  B  S. 

13. — Annual  Meeting  of  United  Horticultural  Bene¬ 
fit  and  Provident  Society. 

14  — R  H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

16. — Linnean  Society’s  Meeting. 

21.  — Cornwall  Daffodil  Show. 

22.  — Show  of  Torquay  District  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 

tion. 

25 — R.B.S. 

28. — R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

April. 

5. — Shrewsbury  Show. 

5.  — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  Show 

in  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh  (2  days). 

6.  — Linnean  Society's  Meeting. 

8. -R.B.S. 

12.  — R.B.S.,  Spring  Exhibition. 

13.  — Midland  Daffodil  Show  in  Edgbaston  Botanic 

Gardens. 

18.  — R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

18.  — National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society's  Exhi¬ 

bition  at  R.H.S.  Drill  Hall. 

19.  — York  Florist  Exhibition  of  Auriculas,  Hya¬ 

cinths,  &c. 

20.  — Linnean  Society's  Meeting. 

22. — R.B.S. 

30. — International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Mont 
St.  Amand,  Ghent,  Belgium,  continued  to 
May  9. 

May. 

2. — R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

2. — Scottish  Horticultural  Association  Meeting. 

4. — Linnean  Society’s  Meeting. 

5— R.B.S.  (Lecture.) 

12. -  -R.B  S.  (Lecture.) 

13. — R.B.S. 

16.  — R.H.S.  C.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

17.  — Imperial  Russian  Gard.  Assoc. 

17. — International  Exh.  at  St.  Petersburg  (10  days). 
19 — R  B.S.  (Lecture.) 

20. — Cheltenham  H  S.Exh.  (2  days). 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 
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Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
>.  >>,  1.  i. 


Apples  ...per  bushel  2  6 

Cobs  . 35  0 

Grapes,  per  ib .  1  0 

Pine-apples 

—St  Michael's  each  2  6 
Strawberries  per  lb. 
Black  Currants,  per 

half  sieve  0  0 


8  0 
40  o 
2  0 

1  6 


o  0 


Red  Currants,  per 

half  sieve 
Cherries,  per  half 

sieve  0  0 
Raspberries, per  cwt.  o  0 
Ripe  Gooseberries, 

per  halt  sieve  0  o 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
00  00 


o  o 
o  0 


Vegetables. — average  Wholesale  Prices 


t,  d. 

ArtlchokesGlobedoz.  2  0 
Asparagus, per  bundle  3  0 
BeanB,  French,  per 

per  lb.  0  9 

Beet . per  dozen 

Brussels  Sprouts 

per  half  sieve  1  0 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  0 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  2  o 

Celery . per  bundle  1  0 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  2  6 
Endive.  French,  djz.  1  6 


s,  d. 

4  0 
8  0 


6 

0 

6 

3 

o 

6 

6 

2  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  00 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  r  0  26 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  13  10 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  to  16 

Onions . per  bunob  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  10  13 
Seakale...per  basket  16  20 
Small  salad,  punnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  20  30 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  o  6  10 

Turnips  ....per  bun.  0  3 


Cut  Flowers.— Averahe  Wholesale  Pricer 


4  0 
6  0 
2  o 


t.  d.  1.  a. 
Alums,  19  blooms  ...  3  0  6  0 
Azalea,  White,  12 

sprays  0  4 
Carnations  doz. olms.  1  6 
Chrysanthemums, 
white,  12  blms 
„  per  dozen  bun 
Euohans  per  doz 
gardenias  per  doz  ...  2  0 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

per  doz  bnnches  4  0 
Llllnui  Harrisii,  per 

do;-  blooms  4  0 
„  lancifolium 

per  doz. blms.  3  o 
„  longlflorcm, 

per  doz.blms.  6  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

sprays  09  10 

MaidenhalrFern,i2bs.6  090 


0  6 

2  o 

6  0 
9  o 
6  0 

3  0 

8  0 
6  0 
5  0 
8  o 


Plants  m  Pots.—, 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Marguerites,  white, 

per  doz.  oonches  60  90 
Narciss,  Paper-White 

per  doz.  bunches  20  40 
Orchids: — 

Cattleya.  12  blms.  10  0  12  0 
Odontoglossum 
crispum,  per  J2 

blooms .  40  60 

Pelargoniums,  double 
scarlet, per  doz  bun.t2  0  15  o 
Poinsettla,  12  blooms  40  60 
Roses.  Tea  per  doz.  16  20 
,,  yellow  (Pearls), 

per  dozen  ...to  20 
,,  pink,  per  dozen  40  60 
,,  white,  per  doz.  20  30 
,,  Safrano,  doz.  10  20 
Tnberoses,  dor  blm9.  06  1 1 
Violets,  per  doz.  bun.  1  0 
„  Parma,  bunch  2  0 


ltums,  per  doz.  4 
llstra,  doz.  '2 
specimen,  each  5 
iai  themums, 
drious,  per  doz.  9 

den,  s  each  .  1 

arions  per  doz.  12 

s,  per  doz .  12 

;reen  shrubs,  in 
ailety,  per  doz.  6 
1.  small,  per  doz.  1 
various,  ner  doz.  s 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

d.  s.  d.  *• 

0  12  0  Ficns  elastics,  each  1  0 

0  30  o  Foliage  Plants,  per 
0  15  0  doz.  12  o 

Heaths,  per  dozen  90 
o  24  0  Hyacinths, Rom., doz.  12  0 
076  Liliums,  various, 

0  24  0  per  doz  .  12  0 

o  21  o  Marguerites,  per  doz.  8  0 
Palms,  various  each  2  o 
0  24  0  „  Speclmer,each  10  6 

02c  Primulas,  per  doz.  ...  4  0 
0  12  o  Solanums,  per  doz.,..  4  0 


4  o 


>.  d. 


6  0 
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NOVELTIES 

RAISED  AT 

WINDSOR  and  OSBORNE. 


It  is  Messrs.  CARTERS’  privilege  to 
offer  the  following  new  and  choice 
productions  to  the  notice  of  gardeners 
and  private  cultivators. 

BRITISH  QUEEN  MELON. 

Raised  and  named  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Supt.  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor.  Awarded  the  First- 
Class  Certificate  R.H.S.  Pronounced  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  be  not  only  the  very  best  white-flesh 
melon  ever  submitted,  but  the  richest  flavoured  of 
any  colour.  Awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Society  in  association  with  other  fruit 
exhibited  by  H.M.  The  Queen. 

In  sealed  packets,  price  2  6  and  3  6  each,  post  free. 

ROYAL  OSBORNE  CUCUMBER. 

A  valuable  cross  between  the  Rockford  and  an  im¬ 
proved  type  of  Telegraph,  raised  and  named  by  Mr. 
George  Nobbs,  Head  Gardener  to  H.M.  the  Queen 
at  Osborne.  In  our  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  best  all 
the  year  round  varieties  introduced  in  recent  years. 
In  sealed  packets,  price  2/6  &  3/6  each,  post  free. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  POST  FREE. 


CARTERS, 

Ube  Queen’s  Seebsmen. 

Only  Address — 

237,  238  &  97,  HlCtf  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


Iflft  Iflo# 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  FEB.  nth,  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  February  14th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society: 
meeting  of  committees  at  12  noon  ;  Annual  General  Meeting 
at  3  p.m. 

Friday,  February  17th. — Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
/Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  at  Anderton’s  Hotel, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. ;  chair  to  be  taken  at  3  o’clock. 


fONFERENCE  ON  HYBRIDISATION  AND 

Cross-breeding. — The  nth  and  12th 
of  July  next  should  be  busy  and  very  interest¬ 
ing  days  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
the  Fellows,  and  others  who  may  attend  the 
projected  conference  on  those  days.  The 
subject  is  the  hybridisation  and  cross¬ 
breeding  of  plants ;  and  we  note  that 
scientific  and  practical  men  have  been 
invited  to  read  papers  on  various  branches 
of  a  world-wide  interesting  subject,  both 
from  a  utilitarian  and  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  The  first  part  of  the  conference  is  to 
be  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  nth  July  in 
the  gardens  at  Chiswick,  when  five  impor¬ 
tant  papers  will  be  read,  or  taken  as  read, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  con¬ 
ference  will  be  continued  and  concluded  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  in  the 
offices  at  1 17,  Victoria  Street,  when  eight 
papers  on  as  many  different  subjects,  all 


WEBBS’ 

NEW  CARROTS. 


WEBBS’  MARKET  FAVOURITE. 

A  remarkably  handsome  variety,  indispensable  for 
early  use,  and  a  splendid  keeper.  Of  exceedingly 
rapid  growth.  Produces  very  ihick,  beautifully- 
shaped  roots  of  rich  colour  and  fine  quality. 

Is.  per  Ounce,  post  free. 

WEBBS’  PRIZEWINNER. 

Of  bright  red  colour,  very  long,  and  of  most 
excellent  quality.  It  is  also  specially  suitable  for 
exhibition  purposes,  owing  to  its  large  size  and 
symmetrical  shape. 

Is.  per  Ounce,  post  free. 


See  WEBBS’  SPRING  CATALOGUE,  post  free  Is. 


WEBBS’,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 


THE  BEST 

BROCCOLI 

FOR  WINTER  USE. 


SUTTON’S 

SUPERB  EARLY  WHITE. 


The  heads  are  of  the  purest  white, 
and  equal  in  all  respects  to  those  of 
Sutton’s  Snow-white.  One  valuable 
characteristic  of  our  new  selection 
is  that  the  heads  remain  solid  for 
three  or  four  weeks. 


“  Superb  Early  White  has  a  beautiful  head,  per¬ 
fect  in  shape,  snowy  white,  and  it  is  hardier  than 
many  I  have  grown.  In  1896  it  stood  the  frost 
uninjured.  This  is  in  a  measure  owing  to  its 
dwarf  sturdy  habit  and  abundance  of  thick  leafage 
which  covers  the  flower. — G.  Wythes.” — The 
Garden. 


Per  ounce,  2s.,  post  free. 


Sutton’s Seeds 

_  GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTPN&  SONS, READING.  / 


dealing  with  hybridisation  and  cross-breed¬ 
ing  are  set  down  to  be  read.  A  ninth  head¬ 
ing  includes  hybrid  or  cross-bred  Irises, 
Begonias,  Chrysanthemums,  Cinerarias, 
Rhododendrons,  Clematis,  Fuchsias,  Violas, 
Gladiolus,  Narcissi.  Fourteen  gentlemen 
have  been  invited  to  supply  short  papers  on 
these  subjects.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
discussion  will  be  limited  if  all  of  these  papers 
are  to  be  read,  even  although  the  confer¬ 
ence  is  to  sit  from  2.15  p.m.,  till  c  p.m.  on 
each  day.  The  prominent  horticulturists 
and  scientific  men  on  the  various  subjects 
have  been  drawn  from  Britain,  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  America,  ‘so  that  a  mass  of 
information  should  be  got  together  on  the 
subject  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  scientific 
and  practical  import  to  whom  it  may  con¬ 
cern,  in  proportion  to  the  use  that  is  made 
of  the  facts  recorded.  No  such  mass  of 
information  derived  from  original  research 
and  observation  was  at  the  command  of 
Darwin  when  thinking  out,  working  out,  and 
compiling  his  books  on  the  various  horti¬ 
cultural  subjects  with  which  he  dealt.  The 
value  of  the  whole  will  depend  upon  the 
general  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  aggregate  of  the  details  ;  but  this 
requires  a  master  mind,  and  the  conclusions 
are  not  likely  to  be  fully  realised  for  years 
to  come. 

By  one  author  the  subject  is  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  method  of  scientific  observation. 
Many  imported  plants  have  been  described 
as  supposed  natural  hybrids,  particularly 
Orchids,  and  when  artificial  hybrids  have 
given  rise  to  progeny  closely  identical  with 
the  wild  plants,  we  regard  the  supposed 
hybrid  origin  to  have  been  proved.  Some 
cases  are  already  on  record,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  others  will  follow.  The 
successes  and  failures  of  hybridisation  is 
the  theme  of  another  paper ;  and  in  this 
line  we  think  of  the  small  amount  of  success 
scored  by  hybridists  in  the  genus  Primula, 


with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  instances, 
such  as  the  Auricula  section  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Primrose,  Cowslip  and  Oxlip 
on  the  other.  These  two  groups,  closely 
alliedamongst  themselves,  raise  the  question 
of  what  is  a  species.  No  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  define  it,  much  less  to  agree  upon 
the  point,  though  many  have  agreed  to 
differ.  We  do-  not  find  fault  with  authors 
on  these  two  aspects  of  the  question  ;  but 
we  seriously  object  to  the  loose  use  of  the 
terms  “hybridisation”  and  “crossbreed¬ 
ing  ”  by  various  writers  who  do  not  draw  a 
distinct  line  between  the  one  and  the  other, 
even  in  cases  where  authorities  generally 
are  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  specific  or 
varietal  status  of  the  subjects  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  Scientific  men  may  never  whoily 
be  able  to  agree  as  to  what  is  a  species  or 
what  a  variety,  but  surely  the  time  has 
arrived  when  a  plebiscite  of  the  botanists 
over  the  whole  civilised  world  should  be 
taken  as  to  which  plants  are  to  be  accorded 
specific  rank,  and  which  to  be  regarded  as 
varieties.  This  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  settling  the  perennial  question  of 
nomenclature,  and  the  universal  fixity  of 
names,  in  which  the  rising  generations  of 
botanists  and  horticulturists  may  be 
educated.  The  continual  alteration  of 
names  is  a  scandal  to  science  and  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  educated  and  illiterate 
amateur  alike. 

The  stability  of  hybrids  is  a  large  ques 
tion,  whatever  the  information  vouchsafed 
at  the  conference  may  be.  Either  the 
natural  hybrids  that  occur  in  this  country 
must  have  existed  previous  to  the  glacial 
epoch,  or  the  sime  hybrids  are  still  being 
effected  in  this  country  ;  for  many,  if  not  all 
of  them  which  occur  in  Britain,  also  exist 
on  the  Continent,  where  they  have  been 
described  before  our  botanists  took  the 
subject  in  hand.  If  the  former  hypothesis 
is  the  correct  one,  then  some  natural 
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hybrids  are  very  stable  indeed,  whatever 
the  artificial  ones  may  be  ;  but  it  may  safely 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  process  is  still 
in  operation,  in  which  cases  the  hybrid 
might  often  be  limited  to  a  single  individual. 
No  doubt  the  stability  of  a  hybrid  varies 
greatly  with  different  subjects.  In  the 
papers  on  hybrid  and  cross-bred  garden 
plants,  we  may  expect  that  the  terms  will 
be  properly  applied,  by  making  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  use  of  one  or  the  other. 
Cross-bred  bulbous  plants  will  also  be  dealt 
with.  An  old  theory  was  that  plants  which 
would  hybridise  with  one  another  were 
limited  to  species  of  the  same  genus.  Surely 
that  idea  has  long  been  exploded,  not  to  be 
resurrected  at  the  conference.  If  such  a 
rule  were  to  be  accepted  as  a  canon  of 
natural  law,  then  Cattleyas,  Laelias, 
Sophronites,  Epidendrum,  and  some  others, 
must  be  merged  into  one  genus.  On  the 
contrary,  all  species  which  refused  to  inter¬ 
marry  would  have  to  be  relegated  to 
different  genera,  and  this  would  entail  the 
smashing  up  of  the  genus  Primula  into 
several.  We  do  not,  for  a  moment,  suppose 
that  such  a  thing  will  be  attempted,  for  has 
not  Darwin  proved  that  improper  unions 
could  not  be  made  between  individuals  of 
the  same  garden  race  or  variety.  Our 
cousins  across  the  herring  pond  have  proved 
that  many  varieties  of  fruit  trees  are  self 
sterile,  that  is,  they  are  barren  when  their 
own  polien  is  used. 

- - 

Ml’  H  E,  Kennedy,  till  recently  employed  at 
Halton,  Bucks,  has  been  appointed  gardener  and 
steward  to  Sir  Alfred  West,  Bart.,  Kilcroney,  Bray, 
Co.  Dublin. 

N.C.S.  Outing  in  1899. — A  communication  from  one 
of  Lord  Roseberry's  secretaries  was  read  by  Mr.  R. 
Dean  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  N.C.S.  on 
Monday  evening  last.  His  lordship  expressed  his 
willingness  to  allow  the  members  of  the  N.C.S.  to 
visit  Mentmore  in  the  forthcoming  summer. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  H.  F. 
Simonds,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  Wood- 
thorpe,  Beckenham,  on  the  31st  ult.,  by  the  Royal 
Hor  icultural  Society,  for  his  interesting  group  of 
Orchids,  staged  at  the  Drill  Hall.  In  our  report  of 
the  meeting  on  p.  365,  mention  of  the  medal  was 
accidentally  omitted. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  take  place  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday,  February  14th.  The  various  committees 
will  assemble  at  noon  as  usual,  and  at  three  o’clock 
the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  society  will  be 
held  at  the  society's  offices,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

The  Bois  de  Boulogne. — The  annual  outlay  en¬ 
tailed  in  keeping  up  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  Paris  is 
close  upon  £23,000,  says  the  Critic,  of  which  the  tax¬ 
payer  is  not  called  upon  directly  to  contribute  a 
farthing.  The  whole  amount,  and  even  more,  is 
recovered  by  a  long  series  of  concessions  granted  to 
various  private  individuals  and  associations,  the  bulk 
being  provided  by  the  two  racecourses,  the  Long- 
champs  and  Auteuil,  which  are  both  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Bois.  For  the  LoDgcbamps 
racecourse  an  annual  rent  of  £8,000  is  paid,  and  for 
that  of  Auteuil  £6,000.  Various  restaurants  pay 
rents  ranging  from  £800  to  £900  a  year.  The  sum 
of  £80  yearly  is  paid  for  the  exclusive  right  to  col¬ 
lect  the  ice  from  the  surface  of  the  lakes,  when  there 
is  any.  The  man  with  the  donkeys  pays  £4  a  year, 
the  owner  of  the  swings  £5.  The  right  to  sell 
gaufres  and  cakes  is  mysteriously  fixed  at  £4  16s.  8d., 
while  "artistic  photography  ”  brings  in  as  much  as 
£72  every  twelve  months.  The  smallest  offer  is 
tnankfully  received  ;  and  the  result  of  this  policy  is 
that  the  surplus  for  this  year  is  estimated  at  £1,350. 
which  is  to  be  laid  out  in  garnishing  the  roads  in  the 
Bois,  so  as  to  get  them  into  trim  order  for  tie 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition.  And  yet  the  French  are 
never  tired  of  talking  about  the  practical  way  the 
English  have  of  doing  things  ! 


Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion.— On  the  2nd  inst.  Mr.  W.  Leslie,  of  Kew.was  to 
have  read  a  paper  on  "Gardeners’  Education,”  but 
having  been  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  West  Indies 
before  the  time  arrived  for  reading  it,  that  duty  was 
performed  by  the  secretary.  The  paper  was  of  a 
high  order  of  merit,  and  created  a  deal  of  discussion. 
The  Council  Chamber  of  the  gardens  at  Chiswick 
has  been  very  crowded  by  a  large  attendance  of 
members  lately,  and  the  president,  Mr.  St.  T. 
Wright,  suggested  that  the  big  vinery  might  be  used 
as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  to  this  proposal  the 
members  agreed. 

The  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  for  1899  is  to  be  held,  as 
before,  in  The  Bootham  Field,  in  the  grey  old  city  of 
York,  on  June  14th,  15th,  and  16th.  The  schedule 
of  this,  the  forty-first  exhibition,  is  before  us,  and  it 
is  a  most  liberal  one,  both  in  respect  of  number  of 
classes  and  amount  of  prize  money.  There  are  ninety- 
eight  classes  in  all,  distributed  amongst  fruit,  flowers, 
plants  and  vegetables.  There  are  several  new 
classes,  for  the  society  is  ever  progressive,  and  these 
include  competitions  for  "  A  Group  (15  ft.  by  15  ft.)  of 
Rhododendrons  in  bloom,  named  varieties  ”  ;  "A 
Group  (6  ft.  by  4  ft.  6  in.)  of  Gloxinias,  staged  for 
effect  with  foliage  plants  and  Ferns”;  "Floral 
Designs  or  Decorations,”  for  which  a  Gold  Medal  is 
offered.  (This  is  open  to  the  trade  only.) ;  "  A  Table 
(10  ft.  by  4  ft.)  of  cut  blooms  of  Orchids  with  dwarf 
foliage  plants”;  "Floral  Designs,”  arranged  in  a 
table  space  of  15  ft.  (open)  ;  “  Ornamental  Stand  of 
Flowers  and  Foliage"  (open).  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons  and  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons  are  offering  special 
prizes  for  vegetables.  We  wish  our  friends  of  the 
broad-acred  county  a  full  show,  and  a  successful  one 
both  horticulturally  and  financially. 

When  is  a  Gardener  a  hired  Servant? — This  case 
mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  p.  358,  was  settled  on  the 
31st  ult.,  by  Mr.  Yates,  Q  C.  Mr.  James  Treeby, 
nurseryman,  Chester  Road,  Old  Trafford,  Manches¬ 
ter,  was  summoned  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
for  keeping  a  male  servant  without  having  obtained 
a  licence.  Mr.  Cobbett  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution,  and  Mr.  Hockin  represented  the 
defendant.  Mr.  Yates,  the  magistrate,  said  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  any  authority  to  help  him  at  all 
in  considering  the  Act.  So  far  as  he  knew  there  had 
been  no  similar  case  previously  ;  but  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  defendant  should  not  be  liable  if 
attention  was  called  to  the  matter.  The  Act  pro¬ 
vides  that  every  person  who  kept  a  male  servant 
had  to  pay  a  tax  of  15s.  The  defendant  was  liable 
for  the  licence,  but  as  it  was  the  first  case  the  magis¬ 
trate  thought  a  nominal  penalty  should  be  imposed 
to  let  others  know  that  this  liability  rested  upon  them. 
The  defendant  was  fined  5s.  and  costs.  Leave  was 
granted  to  state  a  case  for  appeai.  This  would  seem 
a  case  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  taken  up  by 
nurserymen  generally. 

The  Bad  Language  of  Birds. — Mr.  Charles  A 
Witchell,  writing  in  the  February  issue  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  discusses  the  language,  good  and  bad,  of 
birds.  Malice  and  love  are  not,  it  appears,  readily 
distinguishable  by  the  tones  of  bird  song.  While  the 
blackbird,  starling,  chaffinch,  and  others  may  be 
pouring  out  the  truest  love-notes,  the  robin,  thrush, 
hedge-sparrow,  and  others,  though  also  singing,  may 
be  using  the  very  "  Billingsgate  ”  of  birds.  "  If  a 
singing  robin  be  watched,  and  especially  in  autumn, 
he  will  be  seen  to  attack  any  other  singing  robin 
which  may  be  near  ;  yet  the  birds  will  be  singing  all 
the  while,  and  their  songs  will  be  like  the  ordinary 
songs  of  the  species,  though  a  trifle  sharper  in  tone. 
The  music  is  evidently  intended  to  convey  the  ani¬ 
mosity  of  the  birds.  The  hedge-sparrow  twitters  in 
quite  a  subdued  tone  when  fighting  ;  yet  it  neverthe¬ 
less  seems  to  be  singing.  The  willow  wren  sings  its 
ordinary  song  when  about  to  attack  a  rival.  The 
chiffchaff,  however,  does  not  employ  his  cheerful 
strain  on  the  like  occasion.  The  nightingale  is  some¬ 
what  pugnacious,  and  I  have  several  times  seen  two 
fighting  (I  once  saw  three),  but  no  song  notes  were 
then  given.”  In  a  few  cases  the  combativeness  of  a 
bird  is  fairly  well  suggested  by  its  cry — as  occurs  in 
the  common  fowl,  whose  "crow  ”  is  as  defiant  as  a 
bugle  blast.  The  cooing  of  a  dove,  or  the  warbling 
of  a  fluent  singer,  may  seem  to  be  as  expressive  as 
the  purr  of  a  cat,  "but  when  attention  is  given  to 
the  actions  which  accompany  the  cries  of  birds,  an 
observer  finds  that  some  very  pleasant  sounds  are 
incidental  to  very  unkind  behaviour." 


Rosa  rugosa  in  Nova  Scotia — The  winters  in  the 
high  latitude  of  Nova  Scotia  are  exceedingly  trying 
to  many  shrubs,  and  only  a  comparative  few  can 
stand  them.  Our  old  friend  Rosa  rugosa  is  ODe  of 
these,  for  it  fruits  freely  and  maintains  its  beauty  for 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  George  Wythes  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  to  superintend  the  gardens 
at  Alnwick  Castle,  Northumberland.  Mr  G.  Harris, 
for  many  years  gardener  at  Alnwick  Castle,  is  going 
into  business  for  himself.  Mr.  Wythes,  who  for 
some  years  had  been  gardener  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  at  Syon  House,  and  latterly  to 
Earl  Percy  at  the  same  place,  still  remains  there  in 
the  same  capacity  to  the  present  Duke.  He  is  send¬ 
ing  Mr.  Follwell,  his  principal  foreman  at  Syon 
Gardens,  to  Alnwick— an  arrangement  that  will  tend 
to  simplify  the  complicated  and  responsible  duties  of 
managing  two  gardens  so  widely  separated  as  Middle¬ 
sex  and  Northumberland. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.— Theannual  general 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  this  Fund,  will  be  held 
at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  on 
Friday,  February  17th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  the  accounts 
for  the  past  year ;  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year ;  to  elect  nine  children  to  the  benefits  of  the 
fund  ;  and  to  make  the  following  alterations  in  the 
Rules,  namely  : — Rule  V. — Line  four,  after  the  word 
*' purpose,”  to  omit  the  words  "All  donations  and 
legacies,”  and  to  insert  the  following  : — "  All  receipts, 
except  legacies  and  donations,  specially  given  as  such 
for  investment,  shall  be  considered  as  subscriptions, 
and  be  available  for  current  expenditure.  All  legacies 
and  special  donations.”  Rule  XI. — Line  five,  after 
the  word  “require,"  to  make  the  following  addition: 
— "  Not  more  than  two  children  of  the  same  family 
can  be  in  receipt  of  the  benefits  of  the  Fund  at  the 
same  time.”  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  3  p.m.,  and 
the  poll  will  close  at  4.30  p.m.,  after  which  no  votes 
will  be  received.  The  annual  friendly  dinner  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund 
will  take  place  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  at  6  p.m.,  when 
W.  J.  Nutting,  Esq.,  will  take  the  chair. 

Northernhay  Park,  Exeter.— Until  quite  recently 
this  Park  was  practically  a  waste  of  rubbish — a 
howling  wilderness  -  just  outside  the  ancient  city 
walls  of  Exeter,  a  remnant  of  which  may  yet  be  seen 
at  this  point.  The  powers  that  be  at  length  awoke 
to  the  importance  of  this  howliDg  wilderness  as  a  site 
for  a  park  ;  and  a  most  picturesque  and  romantic 
site  it  is,  standing  on  high  ground,  and  overlooking 
many  of  the  finest  portions  of  Exeter.  The  city  is 
built  on  very  undulating  ground,  and  Northernhay 
had  no  doubt  been  selected  as  the  site  of  a  castle  or 
fortress  in  ancient  times,  when  castles,  moats, 
walls,  drawbridges,  &c.,  were  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
unless  a  hill  or  rock  was  bandy  on  which  to  build  a 
a  castle ;  and  that  seems  to  have  been  the  case  at 
Exeter.  Such  defence  being  no  loDger  needed  this 
elevated  situation  was  neglected  till  the  happy  idea 
occurred  of  making  it  into  a  park,  the  gates  of  which 
at  one  end  are  close  to  the  Queen’s  Road  Station, 
and  at  the  other  practically  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
The  only  really  level  ground  in  it  is  practically 
limited  to  a  small  portion  at  the  highest  point.  Save 
where  the  walks  and  beds  of  shrubbery  are,  the  rest 
consists  of  beautiful  greensward.  Since  Mr.  Wm. 
Andrews  was  made  superintendent  he  has  been 
busily  engaged  putting  it  in  order,  and  converting 
the  howling  waste  into  green  sward,  walks,  shrubbery 
and  rockeries  The  tall  old  trees  previously  upon 
the  ground  giv3  an  air  of  antiquity  to  the  place,  which 
is  for  all  intents  and  purposes  quite  new.  Phyllo- 
stachys  aurea  and  other  Bamboos  have  been  planted 
under  the  shade  of  the  taller  trees ;  but  the  most 
interesting  bit  of  work  is  a  bold  rockery,  some 
running  water,  and  a  dripping  well  against  a  high 
bank  on  the  right  hand  going  towards  the  city, 
while  on  the  left  is  a  piece  of  flat  sward  terminating 
at  a  steep  escarpment  overlooking  a  valley.  The 
stones  used  in  this  bold  and  interesting  bit  consist  of 
great  boulders  of  Dartmoor  granite.  On  the  high 
bank  are  heal  thy  bushes  of  Rock-roses,  shrubby 
Veronicas,  Romneya  Coulteri,  Mulleins  and  other 
plants.  Scolopendriums  and  various  aquatics,  being 
thirsty  subjects,  keep  near  the  running  water  and 
dripping  well.  The  courteous  superintendent  is  an 
old  schoolmate  of  Mr.  Moorman,  of  Victoria  Park, 
London. 
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Spinach  has  long  been  known  to  possess  emollient 
and  laxative  properties,  owing  probably  to  the  salts 
of  potash  it  contains. 

The  Annual  Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds  issued  by 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  is  irt 
our  hands.  It  is  a  handsomely  got  up  production, 
with  covers  of  a  dark  shade  of  art  green,  heavily 
lettered  with  gold.  There  are  in  all  fifty-four  pages 
of  text,  with  many  illustrations  of  various  sizes,  and 
treating  of  various  subjects.  Several  of  these  illus¬ 
trations,  particularly  those  representing  rural 
scenes,  are  real  works  of  art.  Grasses,  both  special 
and  in  mixture  for  certain  soils  and  situations,  are  a 
prominent  feature,  and  there  is  a  wealth  of  variety 
offered  in  roots  and  cereals  of  all  kinds.  The  name 
and  fame  of  the  Wordsley  firm  is  sufficient  guaran¬ 
tee  of  the  purity  and  genuineness  of  all  stocks  offered. 
An  interesting  inset  Is  a  large  twice-folded  page  of 
views  of  glimpses  at  the  offices,  packing  sheds,  and 
seed  farms,  from  which  so  many  tons  of  seed  are 
annually  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  known  world. 

Antipodean  Fruit  Growers— The  Fruit-growers, 
Union,  of  New  Zealand,  has  lately  been  in  conference 
at  Auckland,  and  judging  from  the  reports  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  ordinary  routine  of  business  was 
enlivened  by  a  good  deal  of  dry  humour,  which 
circulated  as  the  various  questions  were  discussed. 
Captain  Brown  gave  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
beetles,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pointed  out  some  of 
the  beetles  that  were  friends,  and  others  that  were  foes 
to  the  gardener.  The  discussion  brought  out  the 
fact  that  some  members  of  the  Union  were 
accustomed  to  kill  all  beetles  on  sight,  thinking  that 
all  of  them  were  noxious.  In  this  respect,  at  least, 
Antipodean  fruit  growers  are  not  alone,  for  in  the  old 
country,  bugs  and  beetles  are  indiscriminately  held 
in  detestation  by  many  gardeners.  The  common  or 
garden  cat  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  abuse.  The 
old-fashioned  remedy  of  the  brick-bat  was  suggested, 
but  that  is  very  much  like  spraying  the  codlin  moth 
—no  use  unless  you  hit  it.  One  jocular  member 
suggested  that  the  captain  should  breed  a  race 
of  friendly  beetles  that  should  be  able  to  tackle  the 
cats,  but  this,  at  least,  is  in  the  womb  of  obscurity. 

Ealing  and  District  Gardeners’  Society. — A  very 
well  attended  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
31st  ult.,  in  the  Municipal  Buildings,  Ealing,  when 
Mr.  W.  B.  Gingell  (Superintendent  of  Ravenscourt 
Park,  Hammersmith)  gave  an  interesting  and  much 
appreciated  paper  on  "  Summer  Flower  Gardening." 
Mr.  Geo.  Cannon  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Gingell 
spioke  at  some  length  on  the  necessity  of  observing 
natural  effects  in  relation  to  planting,  as  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  flower  gardening  in  many  cases  was 
considerably  overdone.  Flowers  that  were  bright  in 
colour  and  showy  in  character — Pelargoniums  for 
instance — should  not  be  planted  too  near  the  man¬ 
sion,  this  position  being  reserved  for  colours  of  a 
more  sober  hue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  brighter 
and  more  definite  the  colours  were,  the  greater  the 
necessity  for  that  softening  down  which  verdure 
gives.  He,  therefore,  recommended  that  this  class 
of  plants  should  be  set  out  in  association  with 
foliage,  for  although  great  masses  of  colour  were  not 
to  be  despised  in  certain  situations,  the  tendency 
was  to  produce  an  effect  without  reference  to  sur¬ 
roundings.  If  two-thirds  of  the  flower  beds  were 
turfed  over  or  planted  with  permanent  shrubs,  and 
the  remaining  ones  devoted  to  the  best  plants  only, 
a  great  advantage  would  be  secured.  Gardeners 
would  thus  have  more  time  at  their  disposal,  and 
the  results,  he  believed,  would  be  much  more  satis¬ 
factory.  It  was  not  so  much  quantity  as  quality  that 
was  wanted.  Mr.  Gingell  advocated  bold  bedding 
and  large  masses  of  herbaceous  plants,  but  always 
in  association  with  trees  or  shrubs.  In  the  public 
parks  they  had  to  produce  glaring  effects,  but  in  pri¬ 
vate  gardens  they  could  work  on  different  lines. 
But  whatever  system  was  adopted  they  could  not 
hope  to  attain  their  end  without  "intense"  culture. 
Cannas,  Aralias,  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  Funkias, 
Violas,  etc.,  besides  the  ordinary  bedding  plants, 
were  recommended.  Many  combinations  of  plants 
were  also  given,  such  as  Fuchsias  with  a  groundwork 
of  Violas,  it  being  considered  desirable  to  have  a 
carpet  of  vegetation  beneath  the  taller  plants.  The 
subiect  proved  a  very  interesting  one,  and  found 
much  favour  among  the  various  speakers,  who 
appeared  to  be  quite  in  accord  with  the  lecturer’s 
views. 


The  Musk  Melons  of  Russia,  Turkestan.  Bokhara, 
and  Khiva,  are  said  to  be  so  good  that  an  attempt  is 
to  be  made  to  grow  them  in  the  United  States.  Seed 
has  been  procured  and  distributed  to  various  centres. 

Flowers  from  the  Scilly  Islands  — Huge  importa¬ 
tions  of  flowers  are  now  being  daily  n  ceived  from 
the  Scilly  Isles.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  out¬ 
put  of  flowers  from  these  islands  represents  a  value 
°f  ^25,000.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a 
flower  to  be  seen  there,  but  Mr.  Dorrien-Smith  spent 
a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  bulbs  suit¬ 
able  to  the  climate,  and  the  result  is  to  be  seen  to-day 
in  an  important  industry. 

Sun  Blinds  and  Shadings. — For  some  years  past 
Messrs.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  have 
made  a  speciality  of  these,  and  we  are  reminded  of 
this  fact,  2 s  well  as  of  the  approach  ot  the  season, 
when  shadings  of  seme  sort  will  be  warned,  by  the 
receipt  of  a  handsome  book  of  samples  of  blinds  of 
various  textures  from  the  Wood  Green  firm.  For 
ordinary  purposes  there  is  nothing  to  beat  the  *•  A 
White,"  which  may  be  had  in  two  qualities.  The 
rot  proof  scrim  is  also  a  favourite  for  shading  Orchid 
houses,  and  a  very  strong  and  durable  material  it  is. 
The  Hexagon  Wasp  Proof  shading  is  another  very 
valuable  aid  to  those  who  are  plagued  with  wasps 
during  the  summer  time.  A  few  yards  of  this  would 
probably  save  more  than  its  value  of  fruit  in  one 
season.  The  samples  also  comprise  various  samples 
of  tiffany,  canvas,  and  frigidoma.  The  striped 
sticks  for  sun-blinds  may  te  had  in  special  oriental 
designs  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  customer. 

The  Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society.— The, 
annual  report  and  balance  sheet  for  1898,  and  the 
schedule  of  prizes  for  1899,  together  with  the  rules 
and  list  of  subscribers  to  this  influential  Midland 
society,  have  just  been  issued.  This  is  the  eighth 
annual  report,  so  that  the  society  is  not  quite  a 
young  one.  The  report  reviews  at  some  length  the 
work  accomplished  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
names  of  winners  of  prizes,  together  with  the  varie¬ 
ties  shown  by  them,  are  all  given.  These  are  in¬ 
teresting,  and  should  prove  a  guide  for  the  younger 
exhibitors.  The  income  for  the  year  amounts  to 
^279  7s.  4d.,  which  includes  a  balance  from  last  year 
of  £48  13s.  4d.  The  disbursements  include  £111 19s, 
distributed  as  prizes,  and  there  is  a  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  of  ^46  4s.  7d.  The  schedule 
of  prizes  for  the  coming  season  makes  arrangements 
for  the  distribution  of  about  £200  in  prizes,  so  that 
the  society  is  not  standing  still.  We  wish  it  all 
success.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  Herbert  Smith, 
Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  and  our  friend,  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham,  is  a  pillar  of  the  institution. 

»■» 

PEOPLE  WE  HAVE  MET- 

Mr.  Alexander  McDonald. 

The  subject  of  the  accompanying  photograph  was 
born  in  1863,  in  "Thrums,"  but  sometime  before  J. 
M.  Barrie  wrote  about  the  famous  window  in  that 
place.  Mr.  A.  McDonald’s  parents,  however,  re¬ 
moved  to  Broughty  Ferry,  Dundee,  while  he  was 
yet  quite  youDg,  and  his  father  is  still  head  gardener 
at  a  place  in  the  Ferry,  while  an  elder  brother  has 
charge  of  a  garden  at  Taypcrt,  cn  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Firth  of  Tay.  The  father  is  still  very  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  the  various  concerns  and  phases  of  the 
profession  ;  but  although  gardening  has  changed 
considerably  in  his  day,  he  has  followed  the  changes 
in  so  far  as  the  modern  favourites  required  in  the 
garden  under  his  charge  are  concerned,  and  will 
scarcely  admit  that  his  sons  are  better  cultivators 
than  himself. 

When  Mr.  A.  McDonald  came  of  age,  and  selected 
gardening  as  his  profession  he  was  apprenticed  in 
the  gardens  of  Dunbarnie  House,  Bridge  of  Earn, 
Perthshire.  From  thence  he  went  to  Fingask  in  the 
same  county  as  journeyman.  Soon  after  leaving 
this  place  he  set  his  face  southward  until  he  reached 
East  Dene,  Ventnor,  popularly  known  as  the  English 
Madeira.  Here  he  had  an  entirely  different  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  matter  of  climate  and  its  effect  upon 
horticulture.  The  garden  was  situated  on  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  hillside  there,  and  the  glasshouses  in 
which  various  kinds  of  fruit  were  grown  had  to  be 
tempered  to  the  rays  of  a  broiling  sun  during  the 
day. 

After  serving  for  some  time  at  East  Dene,  he 


found  his  way  to  Aldenbam  Abbey,  Hertfordshire, 
where  he  served  for  some  time  as  general  foreman, 
then  as  head  gardener  there  to  J.  McGregor,  Esq., 
who  kept  up  a  fine  establishment.  The  latter  wished 
to  carry  out  great  improvements  on  the  place,  but 
being  only  a  tenant,  he  was  denied  the  facilities  for 
effecting  the  desired  improvements  to  his  own  liking, 
and  at  length  reluctantly  gave  up  the  place.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  had  met  Mrs.  McDonald,  so  that  he 
had  to  look  out  fer  a  new  home,  sett  ng  his  back  on 
the  old,  where  he  had  many  pleasing  associations  and 


Mr.  Alexander  McDonald. 


a  fine  collection  of  plants,  and  fruit  on  which  to 
lavish  his  energies.  We  next  find  him  turning  up  at 
Canterbury  House,  Gravesend,  where  he  engaged  as 
gardener  to  G.  H.  Edmunds,  Esq  the  mayor  of  that 
town.  Here  he  was  allowed  to  exhibit  at  the  local 
show,  and  here  he  contracted  an  attachment  for  the 
Chrysanthemum  which  he  has  ever  since  been  unable 
to  shake  off.  He  soon  proved  a  very  successful 
competitor  at  the  shows  of  the  local  society  of  which 
body  he  was  chairman. 

From  Gravesend,  after  sojourning  there  for  a 
time,  he  went  to  Pen-y-Garth,  N.  Wales,  but  that 
place  neither  agreed  with  him  nor  his  family,  and  he 
returned  to  Broughty  Ferry,  and  engaged  as  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mrs.  Stephens,  Helenslea  A  fine  range  of 
glass  had  been  put  up,  giving  accommodation  for  a 
great  variety  of  plants,  including  the  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  which  finds  a  large  number  of  admirers  in  the 
district.  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  other  fruits  also 
afforded  scope  for  his  energies;  and  being  an  all¬ 
round  man  he  found  great  interest  in  the  outdoor 
garden,  where  fruit  and  vegetables  were  the  speciali¬ 
ties.  For  various  reasons,  however,  the  garden  was 
at  that  time  in  bad  order,  but  beiDg  accustomed  to 
rough  work,  he  laboured  hard  to  get  everything  in 
trim  to  his  satisfaction,  for  he  had  contracted  a  deep 
interest  in  every  department  of  the  place. 

In  the  meantime,  he  was  happy  in  other  respects, 
and  was  a  successful  competitor  at  the  Dundee  and 
Broughty  Ferry  shows,  at  which  he  took  many 
prizes  for  Chrysanthemums,  hardy  fruit,  Tomato?, 
&c.  For  thirty-six  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  he 
won  the  Silver  Cup  at  Dundee  one  year,  and  in  other 
classes  took  a  deal  of  beating.  At  Broughty  Ferry 
he  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
energetic  horticultural  society,  at  the  monthly 
meetings  of  which  horticulture,  in  all  its  branches, 
was,  and  is  well  discussed. 

Feeling  dissatisfied  at  the  changes  in  the  working 
of  the  place  over  which  he  had  no  control,  he  again 
crossed  the  border,  and  we  found  him  in  Devon, 
where  he  now  has  charge  of  the  gardens  of  Harold 
St.  Maur,  Esq.,  Stover  Park,  Newton  Abbot.  As 
we  recently  gave  an  account  of  this  fine  old  estate, 
it  need  only  be  stated  that  Mr.  McDonald  is  per¬ 
fectly  happy  in  his  new  home,  in  spite  of  the  hard 
work  incident  upon  the  renovation  of  this  very  old 
Devonshire  garden,  which,  with  the  mansion,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  its  tall  ancestral  trees. 
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SOME  SEASONABLE  FLOWERS. 

Acacia  dealbata. —  At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
more  popular  flowering  subject  than  this  handsome 
Acacia.  Tons  of  it  are  being  disposed  of  in  the 
markets,  chiefly  from  the  gardens  of  the  South  of 
France,  and  "  Mimosa,”  as  it  is  commonly  called  in 
the  market,  is  to  be  seen  in  every  florist’s  shop  as 
well  as  at  every  street  corner  in  the  metropolis.  The 
bright  yellow,  fluffy  balls  of  flowers  appear  to  great 
advantage  in  connection  with  the  lively  green  of  the 
much  divided,  feathery  leaves,  and  long  sprays  of  it 
are  admirable  for  cut  flower  arrangements  of  all 
kinds.  Bunches  of  it  can  be  purchased  very  cheaply, 
so  cheaply,  indeed,  that  one  is  led  to  wonder  where 
the  profit  to  the  grower,  the  middleman,  and  the 
retailer  is  to  come  in  after  all  expenses  of  carriage 
and  packing  have  been  paid. 

That  the  Silver  Wattle  tree  is  high  in  favour  as  an 
ornamental  plant  upon  the  Continent  is  unmistak¬ 
able,  and  it  is  lkewise  evident  that  it  must  pay  to 
grow  it  for  market,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  taken 
up  by  so  many  cultivators.  At  home,  here,  it  might 
be  made  equally  useful.  It  is  true  we  have  not  the 
climate  ihat  enables  us  to  grow  and  flower  the  plant 
cut  of  doors,  but  in  a  greenhouse  or  a  cool  conserva- 
trry,  with  a  temperature  somewhere  between  40° and 
45°  Fahr.,  it  may  be  had  in  all  its  glory  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year.  The  plant  takes  kindly  to 
cultivation  in  pots,  and  it  commences  to  flower  at  a 
comparatively  early  stage  in  its  life  history,  and  if 
given  ordinarily  careful  treatment,  continues  to 
flower  annually. 

When  planted  out  in  prepared  borders  it  does  even 
better,  for  the  larger  root  run  encourages  freer 
growth,  and  this  is  of  some  importance  where  basket¬ 
fuls  of  flower  are  cut  away  from  it  each  season.  At 
no  period  of  its  growth  is  the  tree  unsightly,  except, 
perhaps,  just  after  it  has  been  pruned,  for  the  foliage 
is  light  and  elegant ;  indeed,  the  plant  is  worth  grow¬ 
ing  for  that  alone.  The  magnificent  specimens  that 
may  be  seen  planted  out  at  Kew  and  elsewhere, 
demonstrate  conclusively  what  a  fine  cool  house  sub¬ 
ject  this  Acacia  is. 

In  the  matter  of  soil  it  is  very  easily  pleased. 
Equal  parts  of  good  loam  and  leaf  soil  with  sand  will 
make  a  capital  compost.  If  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal 
are  to  hand  they  may  be  added,  but  although  useful 
they  are  not  essential,  except,  perhaps,  in  cases  where 
it  is  intended  that  the  tree  should  stop  for  the  whole 
of  its  life.  In  the  case  of  pot  plants  it  is  advisable  to 
pot  firmly  so  as  to  keep  down  the  size  of  the  pot  as 
much  as  possible.  The  plants  do  better  out  of  doers 
during  tfce  latter  part  of  the  summer  than  they  do 
under  glass,  for  they  ripen  their  wood  equally  well, 
and  are  not  nearly  so  liable  to  be  attacked  with 
thrips.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  keep  the  plants  in  pots  whose 
weight  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  shifting 
them. 

These  pot  plants  make  exceedingly  handsome 
objects  just  now.  They  come  in  after  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  are  over,  when  the  lack  of  flowers  is  very 
apparent,  and  they  tide  things  over  until  forced 
material  becomes  plentiful,  and  Camellias  and 
Azaleas  are  claiming  attention. 

Some  amount  cf  pruning  will  be  required,  at  all 
events  with  young  plants,  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
trim.  This  pruning  is  best  given  after  flowering  is 
over.  Nothing  like  hard  stubbing  back  should  be 
attempted,  but  shoots  that  have  outgrown  their 
limits  may  be  shortened,  and  dead  snags  cut  out 
The  new  growth  will  then  have  a  chance  to  push 
vigorously  and  all  the  branches  will  be  clothed 
instead  of  some  of  them  being  bare  and  unsightly. 
Potting,  where  required,  is  best  done  just  as  the 
young  shoots  are  beginning  to  push.  A  few  doses 
of  liquid  farmyard  manure,  not  too  rank,  will  help 
the  plants  wonderfully  during  the  growing  season. 

In  Acacia  dealbata,  then,  the  amateur  has  a  plant 
which  he  can  cultivate  with  every  chance  of  success. 
It  only  requires  shelter  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  can  be  turned  out  of  doors  in  summer  to  make 
room  for  something  else.  From  the  beauty  point  of 
view  the  plant  will  compare  favourably  with  any- 
thing  else  that  is  grown,  and  if  cut  flowers  are 
wanted  there  are  plenty  to  cut  at. 


Astilbe  japonica.— Possibly  there  are  many 
amateurs  who  would  not  recognise  under  this  name 
the  old  favourite  Spiraea  which  has  for  so  many 
years  been  accorded  an  honoured  place  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year. 
The  plant  is,  of  course,  an  Astilbe,  and  as  such 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Saxifragaceae,  The 
genus  Spiraea,  on  the  other  hand,  belongs  to  the 
closely  allied  order  Rosaceae.  This  distinction  is 
not  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  cultivators  ;  the 
plant  has  been  known  as  a  Spiraea,  and  as  such  it 
will  continue  to  be  known  as  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Like  many  another  popular  subject  the 
plant  has  a  plurality  of  names  which  have  been 
applied  to  it  at  various  times.  In  addition  to  the 
two  mentioned  there  are  Spiraea  barbata,  Astilbe 
barbata,  and  Hoteia  japonica,  so  that  it  has  been 
placed  in  three  genera,  whilst  the  changes  have  been 
rung  upon  the  two  specific  names  barbata  (bearded) 
and  japonica  (Japanese).  •»- 

Whatever  disagreement  there  may  have  been  in 
the  past  amongst  savants  as  to  the  proper  name  and 
affinities  of  the  plant  in  question  there  is  at  least 
unanimity  of  opinion  amongst  growers  as  to  its  value 
for  ornamental  purposes.  Not  only  is  it  of  the 
greatest  service  for  providing  cut  flowers  for  all  sorts 
of  florists’  work,  but  the  plants  themselves  are 
among  the  most  decorative  of  any  at  our  disposal. 
If  good  strong  clumps  are  obtained,  and  properly 
potted  up  and  looked  after,  they  invariably  develop 
into  symmetrical  specimens,  the  broad,  substantia] 
base  of  bright  green  foliage  being  surmounted  by 
large,  erect,  plume-like  panicles  of  white  flowers,  the 
association  of  the  two  being  an  eminently  happy  and 
effective  one. 

The  forcing  routine  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  any 
amateur  possessing  a  heated  house  can  easily  manage 
the  “  Spiraeas.”  The  clumps  ccme  to  hand  in  the 
autumn,  and  should  be  potted  up  as  soon  as  they 
are  received,  subsequently  being  plunged  in  ashes  or 
cocoanut  fibre  refuse  in  order  that  they  may  push 
fresh  roots  into  the  new  soil.  From  the  plunging 
bed  they  may  be  removed  into  heat  in  batches  as 
required.  A  couple  of  dozen  plants  will  thus  furnish 
a  succession  of  flower  for  a  loDg  time  if  they  are 
split  up  into  batches  of  three  or  four  plants  each,  and 
about  ten  days  allowed  between  the  putting  of  each 
batch  into  heat. 

In  pottiDg,  the  soil  should  consist  of  two-thirds 
loam,  and  one-third  leaf  soil  with  sand.  The  clumps 
are  of  good  size,  and  it  is  advisable  to  get  them  into 
as  small  pots  as  practicable  in  order  to  enhance  the 
decorative  value  of  the  plants  as  much  as  possible. 
There  will  thus  be  room  for  only  a  very  little  soil, 
and  this  must  be  rammed  down  well  all  round  the 
ball.  There  will  not  be  room  between  the  ball  and 
the  sides  of  the  pot  for  an  ordinary  rammer  to  work, 
so  a  thin  lath  must  be  brought  to  bear,  and  the  so:l 
worked  down  well  all  round  so  as  to  fill  up  every 
crevice.  There  will  not  be  much  room  for  drainage, 
and  a  single  large  crock  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
and  covered  with  a  little  of  the  roughest  part  of  the 
soil  will  be  found  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

If  the  soil  is  not  made  firm  round  the  ball  in  the 
manner  suggested,  it  will  be  found  later  on  that  the 
plants  will  be  very  liable  to  flag  at  very  short  notice. 
With  so  many  roots  confined  in  so  small  a  space, 
and  with  a  big  vegetative  system  to  support,  Spiraeas 
need  a  great  deal  of  water  ;  indeed  it  is  this  respect 
that  the  amateur  finds  his  only  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  them.  They  appear  to  be  damp  enough  at  the 
roots  at  breakfast-time,  perhaps,  and  then  before 
dinner-time,  if  the  day  be  bright,  they  are  flagging 
down  over  the  edge  of  the  pots.  Haste  is  made  to 
water  them  then,  and  yet  they  will  very  probably  be 
dry  and  flagging  again  before  night.  A  few  days  of 
neglect  such  as  this  and  the  beauty  of  the  plants  is 
gone,  for  the  tips  of  the  leaves  put  on  a  scorched  and 
burnt  up  appearance  and  the  flowers  and  flower 
stems  look  as  if  all  the  substance  had  been  dried 
out  of  them. 

In  order  to  keep  the  plants  right  when  in  full 
growth  they  must  be  thoroughly  soaked  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  looked  over  and  wa  ered  again 
if  necessary  at  midday,  and  looked  over  again  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Liquid  manure 
should  be  given  freely,  as  the  plants  are  heavy  feeders, 
and  soon  take  all  the  available  food  out  of  the  soil. 
When  the  crowns  are  first  placed  in  heat  they  will 
not,  of  course,  require  so  much,  a  sprinkling  by  means 
of  the  syringe  twice  a  day  being  enough  for  them. — 
Rex 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  whajiesire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“ Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  op  their  letters. 

Cerasus  Lauro-cerasus  latifolia  is  the  largest- 
leaved  Cherry  Laurel  in  cultivation,  G.  N.  It  should 
suit  your  purpose  admirably,  as  it  grows  quickly  and 
soon  makes  a  big  clump.  The  large,  deep  green 
leaves  are  very  ornamental,  and  the  plant  is  very 
hardy. 

Soil  for  Rhododendrons.— If  your  soil  contains 
much  lime  it  will  be  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  grow 
Rhododendrons  in  it.  You  would  need  to  dig  out  the 
beds  and  fill  them  in  with  a  prepared  compost  of  peat, 
leaf  soil,  and  loam,  with  sand.  Fully  half  the  com¬ 
post  should  be  of  peat.  If  this  cannot  be  obtained, 
sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil  may  be  employed.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  ponticum  will  do  well  in  an  ordinary  sandy 
or  gravelly  loam,  and  most  of  its  many  beautiful 
varieties  will  likewise  succeed  in  this  soil.  If  your 
soil  is  naturally  a  sandy  loam,  and  free  from  lime, 
we  should  not  recommend  going  to  all  the  trouble  of 
digging  out  and  filling  in  the  beds  with  specially  pre¬ 
pared  composts,  although  there  are  plenty  of  cases 
when  this  is  necessary. 

Rhododendron  arhoreum.  —  A.  :  We  should 
describe  this  fine  Himalayan  Rhododendron  as 
being  half  hardy  in  this  country.  It  will  grow  and 
flower  out  of  doors  in  the  southern  and  south-western 
counties,  and  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  especially  it  is 
a  great  success  ;  but  in  the  midlands  and  north  the 
winters  are,  as  a  rule,  too  stiff  for  it.  It  matters  not 
that  we  get  about  three  mild  winters  for  one  hard 
one,  for  after  a  long  spell  of  sharp  frost  the  plant  is 
not  in  condition  to  try  again. 

Soil  for  Young  Chrysanthemums. — A  mateur :  The 
compost  for  the  rooted  cuttings  may  be  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam  with  a  sprinkling  of 
of  sharp  sand. 

The  Lemon-scented  Yerbena  —  C.  C.  C. :  The 
Lemon-scented  Verbena,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  is 
not  a  Verbena  at  all,  although  it  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Verbenaceae.  Its  proper  name  is 
Lippia  citriodora,  although  it  may  be  still  met  with 
under  the  name  of  Aloysia  citriodora.  Its  other  name 
Verbena  triphylla  is  well  nigh  forgotten  now. 

Potting  Acer  palmatum  atrosanguineum  —  C.  J. 
S. :  This  Acer,  like  all  the  varieties  of  the  versatile 
species  A.  palmatum,  may  be  grown  for  several 
jears  without  repotting,  and  if  your  plant  is  healthy 
and  the  drainage  in  working  order  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  disturb  the  roots.  A  little  liquid  manure 
presently,  when  the  plant  is  in  full  growth,  will  not 
come  amiss. 

Bedding  Plans.  —Tyro  :  You  appear  to  have  very 
little  variety  of  material  at  command,  and  you  have 
also  not  told  us  what  sorts  of  Pelargoniums  ypu 
have.  The  following  arrangement,  however,  appears 
to  us  to  be  as  varied  and  showy  as  can  be  obtained 
with  the  available  plants No.  4,  being  the  centre 
of  the  system,  should  be  filled  with  taller  plants  than 
the  rest.  The  centre  of  the  bed  may  be  filled  with  a 
standard  Fuchsia  about  4  ft.  in  height,  a  smaller 
Fuchsia  being  placed  at  each  of  the  four  corners. 
The  ground  work  should  consist  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  with  a  few  Coreopses  and  white  Victoria 
Asters  intermixed.  The  edging  may  consist  of  blue 
Lobelia  with  clumps  of  the  “  variegated  Grass  ”  you 
mention  (Dactylis  glomerata  elegantissima),  dotted 
here  and  there  about  18  in.  apart.  Nos.  3  and  5  may  be 
filled  with  Perilla,  with  a  double  edging  of  Golden 
Feather  and  blue  Lobelia,  a  single  row  of  each. 
Nos.  2  and  6  may  be  filled  with  Stocks — one  of  the 
tallest  Ten  Week  white  varieties,  say  Perpetual 
Perfection.  The  edging  here  may  be  of  dwarf 
German  Asters,  which  will  only  grow  about  8  in. 
high.  In  the  centre  of  No.  1  dot  a  specimen  of 
Grevillea  robusta  or  a  Castor-oil  Plant.  Next  to 
this  place  a  ring  of  a  double  row  of  Scarlet  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  next  a  row  of  Calceolarias,  then  a  row  of 
dwarf  Asters,  white  for  preference,  and  finish  up 
with  an  edging  of  blue  Lobelia.  No.  7  should  have 
a  dot  plant  in  the  centre  similar  to  that  in  No.  1. 
Next  to  this  repeat  the  rings  of  Scarlet  Pelargoniums 
and  Asters,  but  substitute  Tagetes  signata  pumila 
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for  the  Calceolarias.  Repeat  also  the  edging  of  blue 
Lobelia.  Bed  No.  8  had  better  be  a  mixed  one.  In 
the  centre  put  a  tall  standard  Fuchsia,  and  at  each 
of  the  four  corners  a  Canna,  a  Castor  oil  PlaDt,  or  a 
Fuchsia,  according  to  your  resources.  The  ground 
work  may  be  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtiums,  mixed  with 
Stocks,  Asters,  and  Coreopses,  with  an  edging  of 
Tagetes  and  Dactylis  planted  alternately. 


should  have  been  referred  to  under  the  latter  name, 
and  also  under  D.  hybridum  sulphureum,  as  if  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  differed  in  some  respects  from  Boissier’s 
plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Syria.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  two  plants  are  closely  allied,  and  different 
geographical  forms.  D.  Zalil  proves  perennial  in 
this  country,  which  circumstance  would  raise  it  from 
the  status  of  an  annual  to  a  perennial  or  border 


or,  preferably,  sown  during  the  previous  autumn- 
The  second  year,  however,  best  proves  the 
habit  of  the  plant.  The  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  shows  a  spike  ot  flowers  about  the 
natural  size.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  distinct  ac¬ 
quisition  to  the  herbaceous  border,  and  likes  a 
little  shade.  Well-drained  or  porous  soils  are  more 
suitable  than  those  of  a  clayey  nature. 


DELPHINIUM  ZALIL. 

Yellow  Delphiniums  are  by  no  means  common  and 
even  some  of  the  best  known  are  seldom  seen  outside 
of  botanic  gardens.  A  yellow  species  was  described 
in  Boissier’s  Flora  Orientals,  i,81 ,  under  the  name  of 
Delphinium  sulphureum.  When  D.  Zalil  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  Afghanistan,  in  1887,  it  was  described  as 
an  attractive  annual.  It  would  seem  that  some 
authorities  considered  it  similar  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  D.  sulphureum,  so  that  we  are  not  surprised  it 


plant  It  grows  to  a  height  of  3  ft.  and  is  of  very 
graceful  habit,  the  finely  cut  leaves  emphasising  that 
character.  The  flawers  are  larger  than  a  shilling,  of 
a  clear  sulphur  yellow,  and  produced  in  long  spikes 
during  a  period  extending  from  May  to  August.  The 
branches  of  the  stem  vary  from  8  in.  to  twice  that 
length,  and  coming  into  bloom  in  succession  serve 
to  prolong  the  display.  To  get  the  plant  into  bloom 
in  May  the  seeds  would  have  to  be  sown  very  early 
and  brought  on  under  favourable  conditions,  shifting 
the  seedlings  into  larger  pots  as  they  required  it, 


A  FERN  GARDEN. 

(Concluded  from  p.  331.) 

Polystichums  are  also  a  very  fine  feature,  and  in 
mulifarious  quantities.  Their  names,  too,  are  some¬ 
what  difficult  of  definition,  as  there  are  aculeatum 
and  angulare  sections,  which  are  again  split  up  into 
ramose,  flexuose,  plumose,  foliose,  as  well  as  acuti- 
lobe,  divisilobe,  etc.,  sub-sections.  Notwithstanding 
their  nomenclature,  however,  they  constitute  in 
themselves  such  a  wealth  of  remarkable  and  graceful 
forms,  that  one  requires  to  be  a  Polystichum  "  fancier  ’  ’ 
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to  properly  understand  them.  A  few,  however, 
ought  to  be  recorded  here.  Take,  for  instance, 
P.  angulare  var.  "  Mayi  Micklethwait,”  a  plumoso- 
divisilobe  variety  with  imbricate,  or  over-lapping 
pinnae.  This  is  such  an  enormous  advance,  in  point 
of  foliaceousness,  on  the  wild  originals,  that  Mr. 
Moly,  a  Fern  specialist,  has  described  it  as  "  the 
finest  British  Fern  yet  raised.'1  There  are  numerous 
other  hybrid,  crossed,  or  highly-developed  forms  of 
superb  appearance,  whose  names  were  noted ;  but  as 
these  are  for  the  most  part  commemorative,  they  do 
not  convey  an  inkling  of  their  beauty. 

But  the  creme  dc  la  creme  of  the  planted  out  varie¬ 
ties,  which  are  so  jealously  guarded  in  this  high 
wal!ed-in  garden,  are  surely  the  innumerable  and 
wonderful  forms  of  the  common  Hartstongue  (Scolo- 
pendrium  vulgare).  These  various  forms  may  be 
said  to  be  more  or  less  branched,  crested,  con¬ 
glomerated,  sagittated,  undulated,  truncated,  ay,  and 
even  variegated.  All  these  forms,  however,  marvel¬ 
lous  though  they  be,  must  give  way  before  the 
plumoso-crispum  section,  the  fronds  of  which  are  not 
only  regularly  and  beautifully  frilled,  but  these  frills 
are  again  and  again  divided  until  the  fimbriations, 
which  result,  are  impossible  of  description.  As  no 
one  can  conceive  the  indescribable,  so  no  one  can 
comprehend  the  marvellous  beauty  of  these  fully- 
developed  Scolopendriums  without  the  receptivity 
of  the  brain  through  the  medium  of  the  eyes. 

As,  also,  on  the  occasions  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion’s  meeting  recently,  at  Bristol,  Mr.  Lowe  was 
awarded  several  certificates  for  some  of  these  afore¬ 
said  crispums.  It  must  further  be  granted  that 
novelty  and  rarity,  as  well  as  surpassing  beauty,  has 
resulted  to  Mr.  Lowe  as  a  consequence  of  his  untiring 
efforts  in  the  crossing  and  re-crossing  of  these  his 
favourite  plants. 

For  a  fine  crispum,  named  Mrs.  Douton,  and  for  a 
hybrid  variety  called  Prof.  Marshall  Ward,  Mr. 
Lowe  received  special  recognition.  Crosses  I  can 
understand,  and  multiple  parentage,  but  the  hybrid 
Scolopendrium  forms  are,  as  yet,  to  me  an  unknown 
quantity.  To  be  practical,  however,  I  will  just 
notice  a  few  of  the  finer  varieties  which  obtain  and 
which  contribute  largely  to  make  this  a  veritable 
Fern  Paradise.  Several  of  the  finest  of  these  have 
been  found  growing  wild,  so  there  is  still  hope  for 
the  persistent  searcher.  Scolopendrium  vulgare 
crispum  Cowburni  is  one  of  these;  S.  v.  c.  Bow- 
doni,  is  another  ;  S.  v.  c.  Drummondae,  ditto  ;  S.  v. 
c.  Stablerae,  likewise;  S.  v,  c.  Willsii,  too,  must  not 
be  omitted  ;  and  as  all  these  are  fine  and  distinct 
forms  of  the  original  type,  it  will  readily  be  conceded 
that  these  alone  would  form  an  admirable  nucleus 
for  the  young  beginner.  But  as  the  Hartstongue  is 
given  to  much  sporting,  and  is  very  protean  in 
character,  it  follows  that  the  variations  from  the 
specific  type  are  almost  endless;  in  fact,  Mr.  Lowe 
has  described,  in  his  valuable  hand-book,  no  less 
than  450  of  these  variations.  As  this  was  published 
in  1891,  and  as  Mr.  Lowe  and  others  have  been 
working  successfully  at  them  since  that  time,  it  does 
not,  therefore,  represent  the  full  capacity  of  our 
native  Fern.  The  most  interesting  plant  from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  is  a  crispum,  which  belonged 
to  Linneus,  the  father  of  botany— the  man  is  known 
only  by  his  works ;  the  plant  is  still  in  the  vegetable 
flesh  ! 

Leaving  then,  very  reluctantly,  this  unique  collec¬ 
tion  of  Scolopendriums,  we  come  to  the  Polypodies, 
which  occupy  a  large  frame-like  house  close  by. 
Here  they  seem  to  revel  in  the  greatest  luxuriance 
as,  indeed,  they  excel,  in  vigour  and  beauty,  any¬ 
thing  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  Polypody  line.  They 
are  not,  however,  planted  out  as  one  might  expect, 
and  as  they  appear  to  be,  but  the  pots  and  pans  are 
plunged  up  to  their  rims  in  half-decayed  leaves 
which  doubtless  accounts  for  the  excellent  condition 
in  which  I  found  them.  Plenty  of  air  is  given  on  all 
occasions  and,  otherwise,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
culture  accords  with  their  requirements. 

The  varieties  of  the  common  Polypody  are  very 
numerous  and  prove  again,  if  proof  were  needed, 
what  specialists  can  do  in  almost  any  direction  where 
their  interest  lies.  So  here  we  have  many-fronded 
forms,  all  more  or  less  lacerated,  crested,  forked,  or 
feathered  ;  and  some,  even  which  will  not  readily 
admit  of  classification.  But,  I  think,  the  plumose 
forms  after  all  constitute  the  most  perfect  and  the 
most  symmetrically  beautiful  plants  in  this  genus,  as 
in  other  genera,  for  the  divisions  are  so  fine,  regular, 
and  lace-like,  as  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 


least  of  casual  observers.  Moreover,  too,  Nature 
seems  to  have  been  led  away  from  her  normal 
course— reproduction — inasmuch  as  nearly  all  these 
very  highly-developed  forms  are  quite  sterile  and, 
therefore,  propagation  has  to  be  effected  in  a  round¬ 
about  way.  However,  some  of  the  most  striking 
varieties  here  were  P.  v.  cambricum,  Fosteri, 
Prestoni,  cornubiense,  etc.,  which  are  not  only  grand 
specimens  of  the  "  many-footed  ”  Fern,  but  which — 
especially  the  latter — even  ape  the  Killarney  Fern 
itself. 

Another  structure — a  vinery — was  crowded  with 
Adiantums  in  variety,  as  well  as  in  specific  form, 
with  some  other  rare  or  curious  plants.  That  the  Vines 
are  considered  as  mediums  only  for  the  purpose  of 
shade,  a  glance  at  the  roof  will  surely  confirm,  for  the 
state  of  the  fruit  there  exhibited  goes  to  show  that 
the  Ferns  have  the  first  consideration.  The  genus 
Adiantum  is  a  large  and  varied  one,  but,  beautiful  as 
are  some  of  the  stove  and  greenhouse  species  and 
hybrids,  the  plumose  and  imbricate  varieties  of  our 
A.  Capillus-Veneris — the  British  Maidenhair — want 
a  lot  of  beating. 

Another  feature  of  this  interesting  Fern  garden  is 
a  collection  of  Filmies,  which  are  grown  under  some¬ 
what  peculiar  conditions ;  these  conditions  however, 
are  evidently  to  the  liking  of  the  occupants,  for  the 
specimens  are  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see.  They 
occupy  a  sunken  pit,  about  five  feet  deep,  the  sides 
of  which  are  built  of  brick  to  the  level  of  the  ground  ; 
over  this  the  frame-lights  are  placed,  and  these  are 
covered  with  Willesden  scrim  to  afford  the  necessary 
shade.  The  lights  are  lifted  daily  in  summer  time 
and  a  fine  spray  is  distributed  over  the  Ferns.  No 
artificial  heat  is  used  while  a  humid  atmosphere  is 
maintained,  the  resultant  growth  being  vigorous  and 
admirable  in  every  way.  The  dark  olive  green 
colour  of  the  Killarney  Ferns  (Trichomanes  radicans) 
is  very  conspicious,  while  their  pellucid  appearance 
and  membranaceous  texture  necessitated  an  atmos¬ 
phere  surcharged  with  moisture.  Given  these 
conditions  their  culture  is  of  the  simplest,  as  they 
require  little  attention,  many  of  these  lovely  Filmy 
Ferns,  in  fact,  not  having  been  repotted  for  over 
twenty  years ! 

The  most  interesting  house,  perhaps,  is  the  one 
where  the  spores  are  raised,  and  where  the  sporelings 
are  tested  and  scrutunised  with  the  keenest  eye. 
Here  pots  and  pans,  with  their  curious  contents  in 
all  stages  of  development,  demanded  more  inquiry 
than  time  would  permit.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
much  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  scientific  work  commences 
here  ;  that  from  the  tiny  spore,  and  through  the  protb- 
alloid  conditions  to  the  baby  frond,  is  often  a  long  time ; 
that  much  patience  is  demanded  ;  that  selection  has 
to  be  severely  practised  ;  and  that  many  other  things 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  that  the  "fittest” 

from  a  pteridological  point  of  view — may  be  given 
a  chance  to  survive.  Much  else  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  Fern  lovers  obtains  in  this  house  and  this 
garden  ;  but  as,  I  fear,  I  have  already  transgressed 
the  limits  of  space,  I  will  only  just  note  a  few  special 
subjects  in  the  world  of  flowers. 

To  show  the  many-sided  nature  of  Mr.  Lowe's 
experiments,  I  must  mention  that  animals  as  well  as 
plants  receive  his  consideration,  and  that  two  or 
three  crosses  of  the  former  owe  their  existence  to  him  ; 
while  as  to  the  latter,  the  herbaceous  borders  will 
bring  ample  ^  evidence.  Michaelmas  Daisies  are 
grown  in  large  quantities,  and  many  seedlings  are 
now  on  trial.  At  the  lime  of  my  visit  these  star-like 
flowers  presented  many  hues  and  quite  a  gorgeous 
sight. 

The  Incense  plant,  too,  was  pointed  out— a  species 
of  Pyrethrum — and  is  stated  to  be  a  piece  of  the 
original  plant  from  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican  ;  also 
Helonias  bullata,  another  uncommon  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  plant,  a  native  of  North  America.  A  species 
of  Paeony,  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Lowe  on  the 
Steep  Holmes,  is  of  great  interest ;  while  hybrids 
between  a  Dahlia  and  a  Sunflower,  if  they  have  not 
resulted  in  general  acceptance,  show  that  a  good  deal 
of  cross-fertilisation  is  going  on  here,  and  that  a 
large  array  of  plants  is  under  supervision. 

In  crossing  Dahlias  alone  Mr.  Lowe  has  been  more 
successful,  for  the  single  Cactus  Dahlia,  a  new  and 
very  pretty  type,  originated  in  this  variegated  garden. 
Meteorlogical  observations  are  also  crrried  on  here, 
and  much  other  work  of  a  botanical  and  horticultural 
character ;  in  fact,  a  garden  like  this  is  so  unique 
and  so  all-absorbing  that  it  must  be  re-visited  again 
and  again,  before  a  full  compliment  of  its  value  and 
interest  can  be  properly  appreciated. — C.  B.  G  , 
Acton,  W. 


EASTCLIFF,  TEIGNMOUTH. 

Having  half  an  hour  to  spare,  when  in  Teignmouth 
recently,  we  called  upon  Col.  Halford  Thompson, 
who  resides  at  Eastcliff,  practically  upon  the  sea 
bank.  The  garden  itself  is  beautifully  undulated, 
but  all  the  flowers  being  then  under  glass,  Col. 
Thompson  showed  us  through  the  houses  as  being 
more  in  keeping  with  the  season,  mild  as  it  then 
was. 

All  the  plants  are  grown  in  Jadoo  Fibre,  for  the 
invention  of  which  as  a  substitute  for  soil  and  as  a 
fertiliser,  the  Colonel  is  responsible.  The  first  house 
entered  contained  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  suspended 
in  pots,  from  which  the  long  and  graceful,  leafy 
stems  bung  down  for  a  length  of  6  ft.  The  small 
white  flowers  of  this  species  give  off  a  scent  resemb¬ 
ling  Mignonette.  The  red  veins  of  the  Crotons,  and 
the  various  hues  of  the  Dracaenas  come  out  well 
when  grown  in  this  material.  Pandanus  Veitchi 
also  does  well. 

In  the  conservatory  the  Tacsonias  were  not  thriv¬ 
ing  satisfactorily,  and  the  soil  of  the  border  was  dug 
out,  Jadoo  being  substituted.  It  was  full  of  roots  in 
the  course  of  six  weeks.  Various  experiments  have 
proved  that  this  material  gives  the  best  results  when 
the  soil  is  taken  out  and  Jadoo  put  sufficiently  far 
down  to  permit  of  a  layer  of  the  natural  soil  being 
put  on  the  top,  so  as  to  preserve  the  moisture.  Daffo¬ 
dils  were  doing  well,  the  Jadoo  in  the  pots  being 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  white  roots.  Metrosideros 
floribunda  has  been  grown  in  it  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  and  is  still  in  good  condition.  In  another 
range  of  low  span-roofed  houses  show  Pelargoniums 
were  well  furnished  with  roots  and  making  vigorous 
growth.  Chinese  Primulas,  both  the  typical  and 
the  Fern-leaved  forms,  were  very  strong,  and  carried 
flowers  of  large  size  and  handsome  colours.  Solanum 
Capsicastrum  was  well  set  with  berries,  and  Lachenal- 
ias  were  making  vigorous  growth  preparatory  to 
sending  up  their  flower  scapes.  Richardias  have 
been  making  their  growth  and  flowering  well  in  the 
same  soil  for  the  past  five  years  in  succession.  In 
the  fernery  such  things  as  Adiantum,  Pteris,  Poly¬ 
podium  and  Gymnogramme  schizophylla  gloriosa 
had  given  every  satisfaction — indeed,  the  last  named 
was  in  grand  condition.  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  gardener 
in  charge,  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
compost  ready  to  hand  for  potting  and  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Being  the  dinner  hour  the  Jadoo  factory  was 
closed,  so  that  in  the  limited  time  at  command  we 
were  unable  to  inspect  the  premises  close  by  the 
railway  station,  and  the  works  in  operation.  Col. 
Thompson,  however,  said  that  the  moss  was  boiled 
for  half  an  hour  and  a  little  sugar  and  yeast  were 
added  to  the  mixture,  and  the  fermentation  set  up  by 
the  yeast  afterwards  started  a  new  life  in  it,  in  the 
way  of  germs  that  aid  plant  life.  He  considered 
that  the  future  of  Jadoo  was  in  growing  Vines  in  the 
open  air,  on  account  of  the  mass  of  fibrous  roots  they 
develop  in  this  material.  In  Tobacco  growing 
countries  it  is  now  being  used  for  the  cultivation  of 
that  plant.  In  the  case  of  out-door  Vines  the  top 
soil  should  be  taken  off,  the  Jadoo  put  in  the  bottom 
and  the  soil  returned  upon  the  top.  This  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  excessive  evaporation  and  injury  to  the  Vine 
roots,  consequent  upon  the  drying  up  of  the  light  and 
spongy  Jadoo. 

The  machinery  and  plant  already  in  use  at  Teign¬ 
mouth  can  turn  out  eight  tons  of  Jadoo  per  day,  or 
ninety-eight  tons  per  week  on  a  pinch.  Though  the 
factory  is  situated  here,  the  headquarters  of  Jadoo, 
Limited,  are  at  Palace  Gate,  Exeter.  The  company 
has  also  a  factory  at  Margaux,  in  the  Medoc  district 
of  France.  A  German  firm  has  set  up  an  establish¬ 
ment  at  Breslau,  Prussia  giving  the  parent  company 
a  royalty  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  A  firm  at 
Oedenberg,  Hungary,  also  gives  a  royalty.  An 
establishment  at  Reus,  in  Spain,  is  also  subsidiary, 
and  another  at  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  is  also  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  firm  of  Jadoo,  Limited.  The 
American  establishment  is  even  better  fitted  up  than 
several  of  the  others,  as  all  the  work  is  done  by 
machinery. 

Jadoo  Fibre  was  originally  intended  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  soil  or  compost,  particularly  in  large  towns 
where  there  was  difficulty  in  procuring  the  ordinary 
article,  which,  being  very  heavy,  cost  a  considerable 
sum  for  cartage.  Being  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  simple  substances,  and  fermented  by  a  certain 
process,  it  also  acquired  the  character  of  a  fertiliser 
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as  well.  We  have  seen  that  hard-wooded  and  soft- 
wooded  subjects  in  infinite  variety  may  be  grown  in 
it  for  a  number  of  years,  by  being  repotted  or  left 
without  that  operation.  Some  plants  may  be  grown 
in  ordinary  compost  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  It  remains  to  be  proved  how  long  they  may 
be  grown  in  Jadoo  Fibre,  but  as  far  as  is  known  at 
present  the  material  may  last  as  long  as  ordinary 
soil,  by  growing  the  plants  in  it  that  do  not  require 
frequent  repotting.  Since  it  first  began  to  be  used 
cultivators  have  discovered  that  it  is  a  suitable 
medium  in  which  to  root  various  plants.  Jadoo  may, 
therefore,  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  cocoanut 
fibre,  as  well  as  sand  and  sandy  soil  in  the  beds  of 
the  propagating  pit.  In  this  respect  it  has  been 
found  very  useful  for  Vine  cuttings,  as  well  as  a  fer¬ 
tilising  material  for  Vines  in  the  open  vineyards  in  the 
countries  where  such  are  grown.  In  the  same  way 
it  is  largely  used  in  the  cultivation  of  Tobacco  in 
America.  Other  uses  may  yet  be  found  for  it. 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  the  31st  ult.,  the  undermentioned  awards  were 
made  : — 

Orchid  Committee. 

LaeLia  anceps  amesiana  Crawshay's  var. — The 

pseudobulbs  of  this  variety  are  elliptic,  and  of  great 
thickness.  The  sepals  are  suffused  with  a  soft  rose, 
while  the  petals  are  ovate,  pale  at  the  base,  and  in¬ 
tensifying  to  purple  towards  the  tip.  The  lip  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  flower,  the  terminal  lobe 
being  intense  purple  or  maroon-purple  ;  the  side 
lobes  are  deep  purple,  and  the  interior  of  the  tube 
is  lined  with  crimson.  It  is  the  finest  form  of  L.  a. 
amesiana,  and  the  plant  shown  by  De  B.  Crawshay, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks, 
carried  four  flowers  on  a  spike,  this  being  as  far  as 
we  know  the  first  time  that  L.  a.  amesiana  in  any  of 
its  variations  has  done  so.  First-class  Certificate. 

Cattleya  Trianaei  Ernest  Ashworth,  Nov. 
var. — The  sepals  and  broadly  ovate  petals  of  this 
choice  variety  are  white.  The  tube  of  the  lip  is 
blush-coloured  externally  and  internally  towards  the 
base.  The  throat  is  pale  yellow,  this  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  white  line  at  its  outer  end,  thus 
separating  the  yellow  from  the  intense  purple  of  the 
expanded  lamina,  which  in  turn  is  edged  with  white. 
Award  of  Merit.  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Holbrook),  Harefieli  Hall,  Wilmslow. 

Epidendrum  umbellatum. — The  leaves  of  this 
very  singular  looking  species  are  ovate,  short,  and 
rigid.  The  upper  leaf  is  connate  by  its  edges,  so  as 
to  form  an  open,  funnel-shaped  cup,  from  the  centre 
of  which  springs  an  umbel  of  several  flowers,  of  a 
peculiar,  sub-transparent  green.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  narrow,  while  the  emarginate  apical  lobe 
of  the  lip  is  so  reflexed  and  hidden  that  it  requires 
looking  for.  The  side  lobes  on  the  contrary  are  of 
unusual  length,  revolute  at  the  sides,  and  diverge 
widely  in  the  form  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle. 
Visitors  were  much  struck  with  this  peculiar  Orchid. 
Botanical  Certificate.  Messrs.  Stanley-Mobbs  & 
Ashton,  Southgate,  N. 

Cypripedium  Miss  Louisa  Fowler,  Nov.  hyb. — 

This  beautiful  hybrid  has  been  raised  from  C. 
chamberlainianum,  crossed  evidently  with  the  pollen 
of  some  finely  spotted  form  of  C.  insigne.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  ovate  and  richly  blotched  with 
crimson-brown  on  a  clear  greenish-yellow  ground. 
The  petals  are  nearly  straight  (not  twisted),  undu¬ 
lated  at  the  edges,  broader  than  those  of  the  mother 
plant,  and  of  a  rich  glossy  brown.  The  lip  is  deep 
rose  and  also  polished.  Award  of  Merit,  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  Glebelands, 
Woodford. 

Cattleya  Trianaei  Memoria  Lindeni,  Nov.  var. 
— The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  of  a  soft 
rose  ;  and  the  tube  of  the  lip  is  a  shade  or  two  darker. 
The  great  feature  of  the  variety,  however,  is  the 
intense  glowing  crimson,  and  expanded  lamina,  which 
is  handsome  and  raises  the  variety  to  the  first  rank 
of  forms  in  this  particular  species.  Award  of  Merit, 
Messrs.  Linden,  Parc  Leopo'd,  Brussels. 

Masdevallia  Curlei,  Nov.  hyb. — The  general 
appearance  of  this  hybrid  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
fact  that  M.  macrura  and  M.  tovarensis  were  its 
parents.  The  flowers  are  white,  but  they  have  the 
long  tails  characteristic  of  M.  macrura.  Award  of 


Merit.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower  Mr.  W. 
H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Cypripedium  wiertzianum,  Nov.  hyb. — This  form 
was  derived  from  C.  rothschildianum  crossed  with  the 
pollen  of  C.  lawrenceanum.  Ihe  leaves  are  large 
leathery  and  green,  like  those  of  the  seed  bearer.  The 
upper  sepal  is  cordate,  shortly  acuminate,  and  white, 
with  numerous  rich  crimson-purple  veins.  The 
petals  have  a  half  twist,  and  are  spotted  with  black 
in  lines,  the  brown-purple  veins  being  fainter.  The 
lip  is  very  large  and  dark  purple.  It  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some  hybrid.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Linden, 
Brussels. 

Floral  Committee. 

Lapageria  rosea  The  Knoll  var. — The  flowers  of 
this  magnificent  variety  are  of  great  size,  being  3f  in. 
long  or  more,  spreading  at  the  mouth  and  of  a  rich 
rose-red  or  scarlet.  The  interior  is  spotted  with 
white  from  a  little  below  the  apex  downwards.  The 
variety  flowers  profusely  in  a  cool  conservatory. 
Award  of  Merit.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bain). 

Acalypha  godseffiana. — The  leaves  of  this 
Acalypha  are  ovate  and  green,  margined  with  a 
border  of  varying  width  of  yellow,  fading  to  creamy- 
white  with  age,  but  always  very  decided  or  distinct. 
The  plant  is  naturally  dwarf,  bushy,  and  of  the 
easiest  culture.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Apple  Lady  Pilkington. — The  fruit  of  this  new 
seedling  Apple  is  oblate  and  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  that  of  Dumelow’s  SeedliDg.  The  skin  is  yellow 
and  lightly  suffused  and  mottled  with  red  on  the 
sunny  side.  The  eye  is  seated  in  a  moderately  wide, 
crisped  cavity,  and  is  half  open.  Award  of  Merit. 
Southport  and  Churchtown  Botanic  Gardens, 
Lancashire. 

■1—  -  — 
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The  Stove. 

If  the  present  spell  of  cold  weather  lasts  there  will 
be  a  little  work  to  do  in  the  way  of  firing,  for  the 
cold  east  winds  take  a  good  deal  of  theheatout  of  the 
house.  If  the  blinds  have  been  left  up  it  will  be 
advisable  to  lower  them  at  night  time  in  order  to 
assist  in  keeping  up  the  temperature.  It  is  wonder¬ 
ful  what  a  help,  even  a  thin  covering,  is  in  this  way. 

Aquatics. — The  present  is  a  capital  time  for  see¬ 
ing  to  the  cleaning  out  of  the  tank,  and  the  re-pottiug( 
where  necessary,  of  its  occupants.  Special  care 
must  be  taken  with  plants  that  have  been  standing 
in  the  water,  for  when  taken  out  and  stood  on  a  dry 
bottom,  they  are  apt  to  suffer  from  the  sudden  cut¬ 
ting  off  of  the  abundant  water  supply. 

Nymphaeas. — These  charming  water  plants  like 
to  be  re-potted  annually, for  they  delight  in  arich  soil, 
and  cramped  as'they^are  in  pots  in  a  tank,  they  are 
not  like  their  relatives  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
a  pond  or  stream,  where  fresh  sources  of  food  are 
continually  being  brought  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
fallen  leaves  and  other  matter.  In  turning  out  the 
plants  a  careful  search  will  have  to  be  made  for  the 
tubers,  for  some  of  the  plants  have  a  knack  of  drop¬ 
ping  their  tubers  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  soil 
close  to  the  drainage,  whilst  others,  again,  will  be 
found  very  near  to  the  surface.  The  best  compost  to 
use  is  good  loam,  which  has  been  stacked  for  at  least 
six  months, with  alternate  layers  of  cow  manure.  Fail¬ 
ing  this,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  mix  the  loam 
and  the  cow  manure  together,  five  parts  of  the 
former  going  to  one  of  the  latter. 

Caladiums. — The  tubers  started  the  second  week 
in  January  are  now  commencing  to  grow  nicely,  and 
in  the  course  of  another  week  or  ten  days  will  be 
ready  for  potting  up.  A  second  batch  should  be 
started  without  delay.  For  the  commoner  sorts  shal¬ 
low  boxes  maybe  requisitioned, and  the  tubers  laid  in 
in  cocoanut  fibre  refuse.  In  this  they  root  freely  and 
well,  better,  in  fact,  than  they  would  do  in  soil, 
but  a  little  discretion  must  be  used  in  watering,  for  if 
too  much  water  is  given  the  tubers  will  be  liable  to 
rot.  The  rarer  and  more  precious  sorts  had  better 
be  placed  separately  in  small  pots,  for  there  is  then 
less  chance  of  them  becoming  mixed.  A  strict  watch 
should  be  kept  upon  the  labels  or  there  will  sure  to 
be  a  few  mistakes  as  to  names  presently.  The  pots 
and  boxes  should  be  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
about  60"  Fahr.  In  this,  growth  will  be  fairly 
speedy. 
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The  propagation  of  scarce  sorts  may  easily  be 
effected  now  by  dividing  up  the  large  tubers,  and 
pottiDg  or  boxing  up  the  pieces.  Another  plan  is  to 
allow  the  tubers  to  start  first,  and  make  a  little 
growth,  dividing  up  when  this  has  taken  place.  In 
this  case  care  must  be  taken  with  the  divisions,  and 
they  must  be  kept  warm  and  close  in  a  propagating 
frame.  A  sharp  thin-bladed  knife  is  required,  and  a 
clean  cut  must  be  made,  otherwise  rot  will  set  in, 
and  there  will  be  serious  losses. 

Annual  Potting. — In  about  another  week’s  time 
a  start  should  be  made  with  the  annual  potting.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  give  the  permanent  inhabitants  of 
the  stove  a  thorough  overhauling  in  the  spring. 
Many  of  them  will  not  want  to  be  shifted,  for  Palms, 
Crotons,  Cycads,  etc.,  will  stay  in  the  same  pots  for 
years  together,  providing  the  drainage  be  in  good 
working  order.  A  little  cleaning  of  the  drainage  at 
the  commencement  of  the  season  is  often  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  plant.  Top-dressing,  too, 
may  be  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  where  a  proper 
shift  is  not  considered  to  be  desirable.  Some  plants 
will  have  entirely  out-grown  their  pots  and  require 
to  be  put  into  larger  ones,  whilst  there  are  sure  to 
be  some  others  that  will  be  benefited  by  a  shift 
backwards,  i.e.,  into  smaller  pots,  in  order  to  favour 
the  production  of  roots  of  which  they  may  be 
deficient.  In  a  mixed  collection  of  stove  plants 
there  are  always  some  that  are  sickly,  and  these,  if 
they  be  worth  anything,  the  adept  plantsman  will 
want  to  nurse  back  to  health  and  vigour. 

Meanwhile,  a  sufficiency  of  materials  should  be 
got  in  readiness,  so  that  once  a  start  is  made  the 
work  may  go  forward  without  hindrance.  A  supply 
of  good  turfy  loam  should  be  got  in,  and  if  it  is  too 
wet,  dried,  and  then  chopped  up  finely.  For  very 
particular  plants  the  fine  particles  of  soil  may  be 
shaken  out,  to  some  extent.  Peat,  also,  should  be 
pulled,  and  leaf-soil  cleaned  and  rubbed  through  the 
sieve.  Half  the  battle  consists  in  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion. — A.  S.  G. 

- — - 

CAN  IVY  LIVE  AFTER  THE  STEM 
IS  CUT? 

In  events  there  are  two  consequences,  an  immediate, 
which  is  easily  seen  and  recognised,  and  one  in  the 
distance  unperceived. 

This  phenomenon  leads  to  false  reasoning  and 
causes  persons  to  consider  their  moral  beliefs  and 
material  interests  as  contradiction.  •’  Fiat  Justitia  ” 
after  cutting  so  many  Ivy  stems  through,  and  seeing 
so  many  others  cut,  resulting  in  sudden  death,  can¬ 
not  possibly  conceive  otherwise,  does  not  trouble 
himself  about  it,  and  calmly  reposes  in  peace. 

Now  I  never  questioned  his  practical  facts,  nor  am 
I  astonished  at  the  beauty  and  faculty  of  the  plan. 
Nay,  I  expect  to  see  such  observations  continued 
and  extended.  I  simply  pointed  out  a  back  door, 
when  prospecting  a  limited  botanical  company, 
unlimited,  and  demurred  to  the  superfluities  of 
sudden  collapse,  parading  over  the  cut  living  ex¬ 
amples  spoken  of. 

“  F,  J.”  found  it  very  convenient  to  chop,  mutilate, 
and  italicise  certain  parts  of  my  last,  and  skip  over 
intermediate  and  connecting  links,  which  militates 
against  him.  This  is  not  fair  to  me,  the  subject,  nor 
to  those  two  virtues,  fidelity  aDd  justice,  of  which  we 
should  try  to  have  a  large  share.  If  anyone  reads 
my  last  all  right  he  or  she  will  find  there  is  neither 
begging  nor  unbelief  about  it.  It  was  .simply  a 
question  of  existence  when  cut,  of  the  leafy  plant 
above  the  cut. 

It  was  a  certainty  that  the  Ivy  mentioned  by  me 
formed  roots  on  the  perpendicular  plane,  and  derived 
its  sustenance  therefrom,  probably  prior, but  certainly 
after  the  cut.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  as  it 
passed  beyond  to  the  north  gable. 

There  were  then  no  spouts,  no  gutters,  under  or 
over  the  eaves,  until  about  twelve  years  ago  when 
the  property  changed  hands.  It  was  clipped  and 
faced  yearly  at  the  end  of  April,  as  every  good  Ivy 
should  be;  and  when  I  passed  out  of  the  smaller 
into  the  larger  size  of  breeches,  I  invariably  had  this 
job  to  do,  and  hence  my  observations  and  deductions 
that  the  claws  between  the  nodes  (joints)  are  true 
roots,  and  are  capable  when  crossing  upwards  over 
a  layer  of  lime  (all  favourable  conditions  being 
equal,  that  is  -in  the  spring  of  the  year  when  the 
claws'  joints  are  soft — warm  and  moist) — of  passing 
out  of  the  aerial  into  the  food-containing  seams  of 
the  building,  and  nourishing  the  plant.  I  thought  I 
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had  made  this  clear.  Of  course  the  nodes  (joints) 
have  the  same  chance. 

If  my  friend  wishes  to  test  the  practical  value,  let 
him  get  young  stems,  with  a  few  tender  claws 
attached,  lay  them  on  a  damp  soft  surface  and  shady 
place,  and  he  will  find  that  the  aerial  roots  will 
begin  to  lengthen  and  pass  into  un  independent 
state. 

I  agree  with  ••  F.J.”  that  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
aerial  roots  will  develope  into  true  roots,  any  more 
than  Geraniums  or  any  other  cuttings  will  all  root 
when  placed  into  the  propagating  boxes.  It  is  an 
admitted  fact  that  the  walls  of  historical  buildings 
and  old  places  are  of  great  thickness,  and  have  no 
damp  courses  ;  but  time  disintegrates  and  crumbles 
the  particles  of  the  structures,  making  them  great 
absorbents  of  moisture;  and  the  Ivies,  clinging  and 
towering  there,  when  by  accidents  and  carelessness 
they  become  severed,  can  and  do  undoubtedly 
support  themselves,  drawing  their  sustenance  from 
the  walls  by  capillary  attraction  and  suction,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  things  mechanical,  atmospheric,  and 
terrestrial.  What  more  do  we  want  ? 

Anyone  will  see  that  those  three  are  not  in  their 
due  proportions,  in  the  cases  cited  by  “  Fiat 
Justitia’s  ”  example,  that  in  cutting  he  severed  the 
predominating  force,  conduction,  which  proved 
wholly  mechanical,  and  inert,  and  death  followed. 
— B.  Lockwood. 

If  a  layer  of  Ivy  is  cut  oft  at  each  end  and  placed 
in  the  ground  it  will  root  at  intervals  throughout  its 
length.  That  plants  will  grow  on  walls  is  well 
illustrated  by  Linaria,  Sedum  and  others.  When  old 
Ivy  is  pulled  down  from  walls  the  quantity  of  rubbish 
such  as  old  leaves  rotted,  and  other  stuff  nearly 
smothers  you.  Why  should  not  the  Ivy  find  in  this 
material  a  favourable  soil  for  aerial  roots,  and  push 
them  through  the  chinks  in  the  morter  into  the 
wall ! — Sigma,  February  6th,  1899. 


PHYSALIS  FRANCHETTI. 

Failures  may,  as  mentioned  on  p.  362  by  A.  P.,  be 
from  impatient  cultivators  in  fruiting  the  above 
successfully  ;  but  in  few  cases,  I  think,  especially 
when  grown  in  borders.  We  have  a  space  allotted 
to  it  here,  which  is  quite  open,  and,  although  its 
growth  was  of  a  very  robust  nature,  it  failed  to 
flower  and  fruit  satisfactorily,  compared  to  those 
plants  which  were  grown  in  pots.  The  roots  or 
stems,  in  each  case,  were  of  the  same  age,  being 
taken  from  the  border  and  potted  into  24-size  pots. 
The  number  of  fruits  on  a  stalk  was  from  nine  to 
five;  while  those  in  the  open  ground  carried  two  and 
three.  The  reason  for  this  I  cannot  account,  unless 
it  was  the  limited  amount  of  root-run  in  the  pots, 
which  is  rather  abundant  in  the  border.  The  pots 
were  stood  outside,  under  a  greenhouse  wall,  facing 
east.  Those  who  have  met  with  failure  I  should 
advise  to  give  this  perennial  a  trial  as  a  pot  plant, 
but  plenty  of  water  must  be  given  during  the  hot 
weather,  with  liquid  manure,  upon  the  pots 
becoming  full  of  roots  and  while  fruiting.  Another 
advantage  when  grown  in  pots  is,  if  they  are  not 
required  for  cutting,  they  can  be  taken  to  the  con¬ 
servatory  where  they  play  a  very  conspicuous  part 
during  the  winter  months. —  W.  IV. 


THE  ORCHARDS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Mr.  Cecil  H.  Hooper,  of  Swanley,  Kent,  delivered 
a  lecture  upon  the  Orchards  of  Nova  Scotia,  before 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  31st  ult.  Mr. 
Alexander  Dean  occupied  the  chair. 

After  giving  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
country,  and  describing  its  position  upon  the 
American  coast,  Mr.  Hooper  said  that  it  was 
naturally  well  watered  and  fertile,  although  the 
winter  was  rather  a  long  one.  Such  trees  as  Spruce, 
Larch,  Ash,  Alder,  Oak,  and  Maple  grew  naturally 
in  plenty,  and  the  English  Elm  and  French  Willow 
had  been  introduced.  The  Cornwallis  Valley,  which 
varied  in  width  from  six  to  eleven  miles  was  the  chief 
fruit-growing  centre.  Apples  and  Plums  were  the 
staple  crops,  and  near  the  towns  of  Middleton  and 
Berwick,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  and  a  few 
Grapes  were  cultivated.  The  market  for  these  soft 
fruits  was,  however,  limited.  In  the  centre  of  the 
valley  there  was  a  stretch  of  bogland,  which  had 
proved  very  suitable  for  Cranberries.  Many  of  the 
orchards  were  fully  fifty  years  old,  and  there  were 
yet  some  trees  remaining  that  had  been  planted  by 
the  French  *50  years  ago. 


With  regard  io  Apples  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  was 
not  so  quite  so  good  as  that  of  the  best  English  fruit, 
but  in  the  average  of  culture,  shape,  and  appearance 
of  the  trees  Nova  Scotia  would  win  against  the  old 
country.  Amongst  the  social  arrangements  in  force, 
the  lecturer  mentioned  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicants,  which,  he  said,  was  rigidly  enforced.  All 
the  chief  houses  were  connected  by  the  telephone, 
and  he  had  on  several  occasions  cabled  to  England 
and  received  an  answer  without  going  out  of  the 
house.  8  '« 

Mr.  Hooper  then  went  on  to  discuss  in  turn  the 
various  salient  features  of  the  orcharding  industry  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

In  pruning,  the  idea  aimed  at  was  to  have  a  well¬ 
shaped  tree  with  a  clean  central  leader  and  main 
branches  dispersed  evenly  around  it.  All  the  large 
wounds  were  dressed  with  a  mixture  of  gum  shellac 
dissolved  in  wood  alcohol.  It  had  been  found  that 
the  best  time  to  prune  was  just  as  the  trees  were 
coming  into  bloom. 

Speaking  of  the  application  of  manures,  he  said 
stable  manure  was  given  one  year,  chemical  manure 
another.  If  the  trees  ran  to  leaf,  potash  was  given. 
A  favourite  dressing  was  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  per 
acre  of  wood  ashes.  Bone  meal  was  given  at  the  rate 
of  from  5  cwt.  to  8  cwt.  per  acre,  and  muriate  of 
potash,  1  cwt.  to  3  cwt.,  whilst  nitrate  of  soda  was 
not  much  used.  Special  mixtures  were  recommended 
for  Strawberries,  Apples,  and  orchards  carrying  an 
undercrop  of  clover.  Once  in  five  years  a  dressing 
of  lime  was  given  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Green  manuring  was  also  practised- 
both  with  a  view  to  protect  the  roots  during  winter, 
and  also  to  add  nutriment  to  the  soil.  Clover,  Peas, 
Rye,  Oats,  and  Buckwheat  were  thus  employed, 
being  sown  in  July,  and  ploughed  in  in  the  following 
spring.  Apples  were  planted  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft. 
apart,  the  ground  being  ploughed  to  a  depth  of  about 
8  in.  for  a  few  years  subsequent  to  planting.  The 
ploughing  was  done  in  fall  or  early  spring,  at  the 
latter  time  for  clayey  land.  The  spaces  between  the 
trees  were  generally  cropped  (always  for  the  first 
twelve  years)  with  Maize,  Beans,  Clover,  etc. 

Spraying  for  fungoid  and  insect  pests  was  very 
commonly  practised, for  both  fungi  and  insects  seemed 
more  numerous  and  destructive  than  at  home.  For 
chewing  insects  one-third  to  one  pound  of  caustic 
potash  to  one  gallon  of  water  formed  an  effective 
spraying  mixture.  For  fungoid  attacks  one  pound  of 
sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  fifteen  gallons  of 
water,  without  lime,  was  recommended  for  use  when 
there  was  no  foliage  to  burn.  The  recipe  for  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  used  in  Nova  Scotia  was  given  as 
four  pounds  sulphate  of  copper,  four  pounds  quick¬ 
lime,  forty  gallons  of  water.  On  an  average  one  and 
a  half  gallons  were  needed  to  spray  a  tree 
effectively,  and  this  would  work  out  at  a  cost  of 
about  two  shillings  per  acre. 

Dusting  with  Paris  Green  had  been  found,  very 
effective  in  dealing  with  insects.  Fruit  tree 
banding  at  the  end  of  October  and  the  beginning 
of  November  was  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  it 
was  found  that  when  spraying  was  properly  executed 
there  was  little  need  for  the  banding.  The  bands 
used  were  about  six  inches  in  width  and  were  put 
on  about  two  feet  above  the  ground. 

Passing  on  to  the  question  of  grading,  packing, 
and  marketing,  Mr.  Hooper  saifi  that  the  Apples 
were  divided  into  firsts,  seconds,  thirds,  and 
occasionally  fourths,  or  scrubs.  The  first  and  seconds 
were  exported,  the  thirds  sent  to  the  local  market, 
and  the  scrubs  given  to  the  pigs  The  barrels 
usually  employed  contained  120  pounds  of  fruit, 
although  some  held  140  pounds.  The  methods  of 
forcing  in  the  fruit  into  the  barrels  were  described. 
The  cost  of  export  per  barrel  to  England  was  2s.  6d. 
for  the  3,000  miles,  and  the  60  miles  of  railway 
-journey  is.  3d.,  or  3s.  gd.  in  all.  A  price  of  is.  per 
barrel  was  commonly  paid  for  picking,  packing,  and 
hauling  to  the  station. 

Cranberries  formed  a  promising  crop.  The  beds 
took  four  years  to  come  into  bearing,  and  lasted 
forty  years.  Mr.  Hooper  was  of  opinion  that  Cran¬ 
berries  might  be  advantageously  cultivated  in  many 
waste  parts  of  this  country. 

In  conclusion  the  lecturer  pointed  out  how 
advanced  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  were  in  horti¬ 
cultural  knowledge.  They  had  a  flourishing  school 
of  horticulture,  and  the  fruit  growers  believed 
strongly  in  co-operation. 

A  specimen  of  the  spraying  machine  usually 


favoured  with  hose  and  bamboo  attachment  was 
exhibited. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Mr.  Roupell  asked 
several  questions,  which  Mr.  Hooper  duly  answered, 
and  the  chairman  pointed  out  the  considerable 
difference  that  existed  between  fruit  culture  in  the 
old  country  and  in  Nova  Scotia. 

- "HH - 

HIPPEASTRUM  PROCERUM, 

That  exceedingly  rare  plant,  the  Blue  Amaryllis,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  occupants  of  the 
Begonia  house  at  Kew,  during  the  last  few  weeks.  In 
itself  and  apart  from  the  unique  colour  of  its  flowers, 
which  is  a  bright  lilac-blue,  it  is  a  striking  plant,  for 
the  bulb  is  very  different  in  shape  and  appearance 
to  those  of  the  modern  Hippeastrums  or  Amaryllis, 
as  they  are  popularly  called,  which  the  florist  has 
called  into  existence.  The  bulb  has  a  very  long  and 
thick  neck,  and  there  is  no  very  appreciable  thicken¬ 
ing  or  swelling  at  the  base.  The  specific  name  of 
"procerum'’  (tall)  is  thus  not  inappropriate.  The 
flowers  are  produced  five  or  six  in  a  shortly  pedun¬ 
culate  umbel,  and  are  quite  distinct  in  form  from 
those  of  the  florists  Amaryllis.  The  pedicels  are 
rather  long  and  slender,  and  the  blooms  being 
heavy  droop  considerably.  The  tube,  too,  is  long  but 
the  segments  recurve  a  good  deal  in  the  fully  opened 
flower,  and  are  more  stellate  in  form  than  the  florists 
varieties. 

The  plant  is  well  worth  growing  for  its  own  merit 
as  it  is  both  a  handsome  and  imposing  object,  but  it 
would  be  even  more  valuable  if  it  could  only  be 
employed  by  the  hybridist  to  impart  a  new  colour 
break  to  the  florists  Amaryllis.  Mr.  John  Heal 
has  indeed  already  tried  its  efficacy  in  this  direction 
but  hitherto  the  results  have  been  nil.  We  can  only 
hope  that  other  attempts  may  be  crowned  with 
success,  for  a  race  of  blue  Amaryllis  is  something  well 
worth  risking  a  few  failures  for.  It  would  give  the 
cultivation  of  the  charming  bulbous  plants  a  still 
further  filip,  for  some  people  are  apt  to  get  tired  of 
shades  of  orange  and  scarlet  repeated  almost  to 
infinity.  Although  H.  procerum  is  such  a  rarity  in 
cultivation  it  has  been  in  this  country  for  nearly 
forty  years.  Monsieur  Benit  first  found  it  in,  and 
sent  it  home  from,  Brazil,  and  some  of  these  plants 
flowered  as  far  back  as  1863.  It  is  figured  in  that 
elaborate  work  Flore  des  serres  as  Amaryllis  procera. 
We  find  it  bearing  the  name  of  A  Rayneri  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  a  few  years  after,  in  compliment 
to  Dr.  Rayner,  of  Uxbridge,  in  whose  garden  it 
flowered.  There  have  long  been  planls  at  Kew  but 
for  some  reason  or  other  they  have  been  excessively 
shy  of  blooming,  the  first  occasion  on  which  flowers 
were  produced  being  in  1893,  and  on  that  occasion 
it  was  the  newly  imported  bulbs  that  thus  disting¬ 
uished  themselves.  Both  planting  out  and  culture 
in  pots  have  been  tried  at  Kew,  and  in  each  case 
flowers  have  been  obtained,  the  greater  measure  of 
success  having  attended  the  planting  out  system.  It 
has  been  shown,  however,  that  cultivation  in  pots  is 
quite  practicable,  and,  as  the  plant  will  probably 
adapt  itself  to  circumstances  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  it 
flowered  regularly  each  season  in  the  near  future. 


Hardening  Miscellany. 


DAMPING  OF  VIOLETS. 

Writing  a  few  days  ago  a  friend  informed  me  that 
his  Violets  in  frames  had  this  year  lost  all  their  foliage 
by  damping  ;  also  many  flowers  by  the  same  trouble. 
A  neighbour,  to  whom  he  gave  some  plants,  suffered 
similarly.  Unlike  myself,  they  are  both  out  of  the 
fog  area,  being  in  Hertfordshire,  in  fact.  My  friend, 
who  has  hitherto  prided  himself  on  his  Violets, 
considered  the  damping  due  to  soft  growth,  made 
after  the  summer  drought.  My  experience  leads  me 
to  think  that  one  great  cause  of  damping  is  the  shut¬ 
ting  down  of  frames  at  night.  I  have  in  previous 
years  suffered  from  this  damping,  which  occurred  in 
spite  of  careful  and  repeated  picking  over,  last  year 
worst  of  all  (I  don't  forget  the  fog  visitation  we  had 
last  year,  a  week  straight  off  the  reel).  This  year, 
however,  I  have  had  air  left  on  the  frames  all  night ; 
even  when  covered  with  mats  the  lights  have  not 
been  closed  down,  but  had  a  brick  under  at  the  top, 
and  my  plants  never  looked-healthier  at  this  time  of 
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the  year.  Last  jear  at  this  time  I  almost  despaired 
of  securing  enough  cuttings  for  my  bed,  so  bad  were 
they,  but  then  I  had  ccddled  them  too  much.  Per¬ 
haps  my  friend  has  done  the  same.— A.  P. 

PET ASITIS  FRAGRANS. 

This  interesting  Composite  has  been  flowering  with 
metery  freely  this  winter  outside,  and  until  the 
recent  frost  was  a  source  of  supply  for  vases. 
Growing  in  a  border  left  to  itself  it  has  extended  in 
five  years  about  as  many  yards  ;  like  its  relation ,  the 
Coltsfoot,  its  powers  of  locomotion  are  remarkable. 
-  A.  P. 

HYBRID  ASTILBES. 

The  great  popularity  of  Astilbe,  otherwise  known 
as  Spiraea  japonica,  as  a  plant  for  forcing,  has  in¬ 
duced  those  zealous  cultivators  and  hybridisers, 
MM.  Desbois  &  Lemoine,  to  attempt  by  crossing  to 
raise  new  forms.  By  crossing  A.  japonica  and  A. 
aruncoides,  a  very  handsome  variety  called  A.  arun- 
coides  floribunda  was  obtained,  and  this  is  much 
more  floriferous  than  either  of  its  parents.  Monsieur 
E.  Lemoine  has  availed  himself  of  this  in  hybridis¬ 
ing  operations,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
varieties  with  flowers  varying  from  pure  white  to 
white  more  or  less  suffused  with  rose.  The  plants 
are  all  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  thus  be  employed 
either  for  forcing  or  grown  in  the  open  border. 


LUCUL1A  GRAT1SSIMA. 

This  handsome  hard-wocded  Himalayan  plant  has 
been  giving  a  capital  account  of  itself  of  late  in  the 
greenhouse  at  Kew,  A  plant  growing  in  the  central 
bed  has  been  literally  covered  with  the  delicate,  rosy, 
sweet-scented  flowers.  It  affords  yet  another 
instance  of  the  readiness  with  which  many  plants, 
commonly  confined  in  pots,  respond  to  the  planting 
out  system.  The  sweet-scented  Luculia  is  but  a 
moderate  success  as  a  pet  plant,  judging  from  the 
starved,  miserable-looking  specimens  that  we  meet 
with  now  and  then,  but  when  planted  out  in  a 
prepared  border  there  is  no  handsomer  or  freer 
winter-flowering  subject. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  6th  inst ,  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster.  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq  , 
took  the  chair,  and  proceedings  commenced  at  7 
o'clock.  After  the  reading  and  passing  of  the 
minutes  and  other  preliminary  business  had  been 
transacted,  the  report  and  balance  sheet  for  the  year 
1898  was  presented  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Dean. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee. 

After  assuring  the  members  of  the  undiminished 
prestige  of  the  society,  and  the  success  that  had 
attended  its  exhibitions,  the  amended  report  ran  as 
follows : — 

Your  committee  are  gratified  in  noticing  evidences 
of  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  incurved  type,  which 
is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  new  varieties  intro¬ 
duced  during  the  past  few  years,  and  particularly  so 
during  the  year  just  closed.  These  new  introduc¬ 
tions,  some  of  them  apparently  of  cross  parentage, 
have  been  vigilantly  examined  by  the  Classification 
Committee;  and  those  showing  decided  evidence  of 
possessing  characteristics  of  the  approved  incurved 
type,  admitted  to  that  section.  Some  of  doubtful 
character  are  reserved  for  another  season’s  experi¬ 
ence. 

Your  committee,  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  newer  introductions  of  the  incurved  section  so 
nearly  approach  older  varieties  in  character  as  to 
render  it  difficult  at  times  to  determine  their  differ¬ 
ence,  instructed  the  Classification  Committee  to 
draw  up  a  list  of  too-much-alike  varieties,  which 
was  published  in  the  Schedules  of  Prizes  for  1898, 
and  made  obligatory  upon  exhibitors  at  the  society’s 
shows.  Finding  that  some  affiliated  societies  felt 
themselves  bound  to  act  under  this  list,  while  some 
held  they  were  at  liberty  to  adopt  it  or  otherwise, 
your  committee  have  had  the  list  of  tco-much-alike 
varieties,  together  with  a  list  of  the  incurved  classi¬ 
fied  during  the  past  three  years,  put  in  the  form  of  a 
special  circular,  which  is  to  be  sent  to  affiliated 
societies.  In  this  circular  they  are  urged  to  adopt 
the  list  and  publish  it  in  their  schedules  of  prizes  as 
binding  upon  their  exhibitors.  The  adoption  is 


optional,  but  it  is  believed  many  societies  will  decide 
to  come  under  the  operation  of  the  list  of  too-much- 
alike  varieties. 

Your  committee  have  to  report  that  they  have 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  Directors  of 
the  Royal  Aquarium  to  hold  their  exhibitions  in  that 
building  durirg  the  present  year,  the  Diiectois 
undertaking  to  give  an  additional  sum  of  ^75  to¬ 
wards  the  prize  schedule  of  the  November  show. 
They  have  materially  improved  the  lighting  of  the 
building,  and  successfully  brought  their  influence  to 
bear  upon  the  new  refreshment  contractors,  with  the 
result  that  better  facilities  will,  in  the  future,  be 
afforded  the  members  of  the  National  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  Society  in  obtaining  refreshments  at  moderate 
charges. 

Acting  upon  an  instruction  passed  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  members,  a  special  sub  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  visit  balls  and  other  places 
in  London  and  its  suburbs  with  a  view  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  what  conveniences  could  be  offered  for  holding 
the  exhibitions  of  the  society  elsewhere  than  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  and  upon  what  terms.  The  com¬ 
mittee  spent  considerable  time  in  visitirg  buildings, 
and  made  a  searching  investigation  as  to  the  facilities 
they  afforded,  with  the  result  that  they  recommended 
the  Executive  Committee  to  transfer  their  shows  to 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Sy  denbam,  a  full  report  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  schedule  of  prizes.  Your  com¬ 
mittee,  while  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  of 
greater  space  and  clearer  light  afforded  by  day  at  the 
Cry  stal  Palace,  yet  thought  it  expedient  to  retain 
their  exhibitions  at  the  Aquarium  in  1899,  especially 
as  they  had  the  prospect  of  increased  monetary 
assistance  from  the  Directors. 

Large  numbers  of  new  varieties  of  Chrysanth¬ 
emums  have  been  submitted  for  examination  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee,  and  their  quali¬ 
fications  for  Certificates  of  Merit  fully  and  impar¬ 
tially  considered.  The  record  of  awards  is  a 
numerous  one,  despite  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  committee.  It  has  been  found  advisable 
to  change  the  day  of  meeting  on  other  than  show 
days  from  Monday  till  Wednesday,  excepting  the 
meeting  in  the  second  week  of  November,  which  will 
be  held  on  Monday  the  13th. 

The  publication  ot  a  supplemental  catalogue  is 
becoming  a  necessity,  as  new  varieties  are  frequently 
produced.  This  matter  will  be  fully  considered  by 
your  committee  at  an  early  meeting. 

A  conference  on  “The  Chrysanthemum  Rust’’ — 
a  fungoid  growth  which  proved  very  troublesome  to 
many  growers  last  season — was  held  in  the  St 
Stephen’s  Hall  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  October 
iztb,  and  proved  an  exceedingly  interesting  function, 
and  the  attendance  of  members  was  large.  Papers 
from  the  cultivators’  point  of  view  were  read  by 
Messrs.  P.  Waterer  and  W.  Wells,  and  one  on  “  The 
Scientific  Aspects  of  the  Rust,’’  by  Mr.  George 
Massee,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  gathering 
had  its  advantageous  social  aspect  also  ;  the  bringing 
together  of  the  members  of  the  society  on  such 
occasions  is  a  decided  advantage.  The  papers, 
together  with  the  discussion  which  followed,  will  be 
given  in  the  annual  report,  etc.,  in  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  committee  are  under  a  debt  of  obligation 
to  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  for  the  use 
of  St.  Stephen’s  for  the  purposes  of  the  Conference. 

The  annual  dinner,  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
on  November  30th,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
Albert  K.  Rollit,  was  also  a  signal  success.  The 
auspicious  event  of  the  golden  wedding  of  the 
president,  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  and  Lady  Saunders 
was  also  commented  upon,  and  mention  was  made  of 
the  great  services  Sir  Edwin  had  rendered  the 
society. 

The  Accounts. 

The  financial  statement  showed'  receipts  for  the 
year  amounting  to  /980  10s.  7d.,  of  which  £38  16s.  2d. 
was  cash  in  the  bank  at  the  last  audit,  and  £47  15s.  4d. 
drawn  from  the  Reserve  Fund  to  liquidate  certain 
debts.  The  annual  subscriptions  total  £270  15s.  6d. 
Foreign  members’ subscriptions  run  to  £7  tis.  id. 
£ny  5s  od.  has  been  received  as  donations  and 
special  prizes  from  various  sources,  in  addition  to 
£330  donated  by  the  Royal  Aquarium  Company. 

The  expenditure  has  been  £gyg  gs.  8d.,  and  there 
has  thus  been  a  profit  on  the  year's  working  of 
£18  os.  nd.,  and  £4  4s.  8d.  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Reserve  Fund.  Of  the  items  of  expenditure  one  of 
the  chief  is  the  £86  ns.  6d.  for  debts  incurred  in 
previous  3  ears,  and  which  made  such  a  commotion 


at  the  last  annual  general  meeting.  In  prizes  a  sum  of 
/541  5s.  has  been  distributed.  Printing  and  station¬ 
ery  have  absorbed  £102  18s.  2d  ,  the  expenses  of  the 
Investigation  of  Sites  Committee  were  £1  19s  ,  and 
the  Conference  on  Rust  cost  £3  7s.  Incidental 
expenses  have  been  a  heavy  item,  for  included  under 
Petty  Cash  is  ^48  15s.  sd.,  £25  125.  gd.  under  Show 
Expenses;  and  £6  13s.  nd.  under  Sundry  Expenses  ; 
or  a  total  of  £81  2s.  id. 

Comparing  the  receipts  and  disbursements  with 
these  of  last  year  there  has  been  a  considerable 
falling  oft  in  the  subscriptions  of  members,  but  there 
has  also  been  a  decrease  in  expenditure,  so  that  the 
finances  are  really  on  a  sounder  basis  than  last  year. 

The  Balance  Sheet  declares  a  balance  of  Assets 
over  liabilities  of  /173  6s.  5d.  The  liabilities  are 
practically  nil,  but  two  items  appear  on  the  assets 
side  that  are  scarcely  good  assets,  viz.  :  Arrears  of 
Members’  subscriptions,  £10  15s.,  and  arrears  of 
Affiliation  fees,  £8  14s.  6d.  These,  of  course,  are  not 
recoverable,  as  the  Society  is  not  incorporated  by 
charter. 

The  Reset  ve  Fund,  after  having  been  depleted  last 
year  to  the  tune  cf  £47  15s.  4d.  in  order  to  clear  off 
debts,  now  stands  at  £72  ns.  gd. 

Following  on  the  reading  of  the  report,  the  chair¬ 
man  addressed  the  audience  in  an  earnest,  practical 
speech  that  carried  conviction  with  it.  He  said, 
that  when  first  he  was  isked  to  take  the  chair  at 
this  meeting,  his  first  impulse  had  been  to  refuse. 
He  had  lost  intimate  touch  with  the  scciety,  and  for 
some  six  years,  at  least,  had  not  seen  or  read  any  of 
its  reports  or  balance  sheets.  On  second  thoughts 
it  bad  appeared  to  him  that  his  very  ignorance  of 
their  affairs  and  consequent  freedom  from  bias 
would  make  him  independent  and  impartial,  and  he 
had  accepted.  The  question  had  lately  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Press  whether  or  no  the  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  was  on  the  wane.  As  to  the  flower  itself, 
there  could  be  no  question — it  was  fully  as  popular 
as  ever.  Coming,  as  it  did,  when  other  flowers  were 
scarce,  it  was  as  much  the  poor  man's  flower  as  the 
rich  man's,  and  it  was  thus  placed  on  a  throne  from 
which  it  would  not  be  easily  displaced.  There  was 
the  exhibition  side  of  the  question,  however,  and  it 
was  no  use  to  cry  “  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace." 
The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  had  been 
much  criticised,  and  at  times  the  pen  appeared  to 
have  been  dipped  in  personal  feeling  as  well  as  in 
ink.  This  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  fluctuations 
in  the  favour  with  which  the  Chrysanthemum  was 
regarded  as  an  exhibition  flower.  Mr.  Shea  then 
proceeded  to  mercilessly  anal)  se  the  facts  connected 
with  the  revenue  of  the  society.  Members'  subscrip¬ 
tions  had  fallen  off  to  the  extent  of  £28,  and  there 
was  also  a  decline  in  the  revenue  from  fees  from,  and 
the  sale  of  medals  to,  affiliated  societies  ;  in  fact,  a 
total  downward  tendency  of  ^84.  It  was  true  there 
had  been  a  saving  in  expenses  of  £32,  but  in  this 
respect  it  was  impossible  to  strike  a  balance,  for 
nothing  could  compensate  a  society  for  loss  of  mem- 
berage,  and  no  one  could  say,  when  once  the  decline 
began,  where  it  would  stop,  or  when  the  bottom 
would  be  reached.  This  expression  of  idea  was  not 
as  "  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,"  and  although  the 
Chrysanthemum  appeared  to  develop  strongly  a 
combative  and  quarrelsome  turn  of  mind  in  its 
votaries,  he  hoped  they  would  discuss  the  questions 
brought  before  them  that  evening,  without  bringing 
in  personalities  in  the  field,  and  remember  that  the 
fortiter  in  re  was  never  injuriously  affected  by  the 
suaviter  in  viodo. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance  sheet  was 
formally  moved  by  Mr.  W.  Seward,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  A.  Outram.  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  motion,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
state  of  the  finances.  The  working  expenses  had 
been  less,  the  prize  money  had  not  been  reduced, 
they  were  free  from  debt,  and  had  contributed 
materially  towards  the  reserve  fund.  Speaking  upon 
the  “investigation  of  sites,”  he  said  that  the 
Aquarium  authorities  had  met  them  very  hand¬ 
somely,  and  that  both  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Wilkin¬ 
son  had  a*sured  them  that  any  grievances  that  might 
exist  should  be  redressed.  Mr.  Moorman  asked  for 
information  upon  several  items  of  assets  in  the 
balance  sheet. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Dean  said,  that  of  the  £8  18s.  6d.  in 
arrears  as  affiliated  societies'  fees,  £4  14s.  6d.  had 
been  received  since  the  issue  of  the  balance  sheet  ; 
also  £3  of  the  £4  4s.  owing  for  medals,  and  £13  8s. 
of  the  £19  :8s.  owing  for  space,  and  in  time  he  hoped 
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to  receive  the  whole  of  the  remainder.  Many  of  the 
smaller  societies  had  a  bad  time  last  year,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  had  had  a  deficit.  He  thought  (and  in 
this  respect  the  meeting  heartily  concurred)  that  they 
ought  to  be  lenient  towards  these  societies. 

A  number  of  other  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  finally  the  report  and  balance  sheet  were 
formally  passed  amidst  expressions  of  general  satis¬ 
faction. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  the  auditors  by 
Mr.  Berridge,  seconded  by  Mr.  Langdon.and  carried 
with  unanimity.  Mr.  A.  E.  Stubbs,  replied  briefly. 

Passing  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
season,  Messrs.  Weeks,  Seward,  Pinches,  and 
Holmes  were  asked  to  serve  as  scrutineers  of  the 
ballot. 

The  proposed  re-election  of  Sir  Edwin  Saunders 
as  president,  suggested  by  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and,  of  course,  carried  without  dissen¬ 
tient.  Mr.  Bevan  took  this  rather  inopportune 
occasion  to  sandwich  in  a  statement  of  his  disgust 
about  the  discussion  of  sites.  He  emphatically 
advised  all  to  let  the  matter  drop,  for  they  wanted  to 
hear  no  more  about  it. 

Mr.  Ballantine  having  declined  to  stand  again  as 
treasurer,  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilkins,  of  Swanley,  was 
nominated  for  the  post  by  Mr.  Moorman,  supported 
by  Mr.  Witty,  and  accepted  by  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Percy  Waterer  was  asked  to  occupy  the  responsible 
post  of  chairman  of  committee,  and  Mr.  C.  Harman 
Payne  was  returned  as  Foreign  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary,  the  chairman  facetiously  remarking  that  it  was 
a  case  of  “our  only  general.”  Mr.  R.  Dean  was 
asked  to  continue  the  duties  of  secretary  upon  the 
motion  of  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Holmes. 

There  were  two  nominees  for  the  vice-chairman¬ 
ship  of  committee,  Messrs.  T.  Bevan  and  J.  W. 
Moorman,  twelve  nominees  for  a  place  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  in  addition  to  the  eight  retiring  members 
eligible  for  re  election.  These  were  decided  by  the 
ballot,  the  results  being  that  the  successful  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  fourteen  vacancies  were  Messrs.  E. 
Beckett,  C.  Gibson,  H.  J.  Jones,  A.  Outram,  D.  B. 
Crane,  W.  Davey,  R.  Kenyon,  J.  W.  Wilkinson  J. 
McKerchar,  C.  Blick,  J.  W.  Simmons,  Alex.  Wright, 
Mr.  G.  Walker,  and  W.  A.  Sturrock.  Passing  to  the 
proposed  alterations  of  the  rules,  of  which  notice  had 
duly  been  given,  the  chairman  was  very  severe  upon 
the  inaccuracies,  contradictions,  and  irregularities 
that  characterised  them.  The  result  was  that  most 
of  the  proposed  amendments  were  either  withdrawn 
or  fell  through,  owing  to  there  being  no  supporter  to 
second,  and  thus  throwing  the  matters  open  for  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  amendment  to  Rule  IX.,  relating  to  the  right 
of  voting,  was  altered  to  read  “  Fellows,  Members,  and 
representatives  of  affiliated  societies,"  and  in  this  form  it 
was  adopted,  after  some  discussion.  The  amend¬ 
ments  recommended  by  the  executive  committee 
were  all  duly  ratified  with  practically  no  discussion. 

Several  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  member¬ 
ship  of  the  society,  and  also  several  societies  for 
affiliation.  It  was  resolved  to  confer  upon  Mr.  T. 
W,  Saunders,  the  retiring  chairman  of  committee, 
the  honorary  fellowship  of  the  society.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  for  presiding  concluded  the 
business.  Mr.  Shea,  in  his  acknowledgement,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  smoothness  and  good 
feeling  with  which  the  various  knotty  questions  had 
been  discussed,  and  the  expedition  with  which  they 
had  been  settled. 


The  Treatment  of  Flax  in  Belgium. — The  cultivation 
of  Flax  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in 
Belgium  at  the  present  day.  The  method  of  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  fibre  is  both  curious  and  interesting. 
The  “  Straw  ”  is  stored  for  a  year  after  harvesting. 
It  is  then  steeped  in  water,  but  instead  of  being  tied 
up  into  sheaves  or  “beets"  it  is  packed  in  crates 
made  of  branches.  These  crates  are  placed  in  a  river 
having  a  slow  current  and  are  kept  in  their  places 
by  slates  fixed  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  various 
points.  The  tops  of  the  crates  are  covered  with 
plaited  rushes  and  these  coverings  are  kept  in  place 
by  means  of  large  stones,  which  also  serve  to  sink 
the  crates  to  the  required  depth  in  the  water  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  contents  is  covered.  After  the 
“  retting  ”  process  has  sufficiently  advanced  the  flax 
is  laid  out  to  dry  as  in  this  country. 


Questions  add  snsroeRS. 

Will  our  fritnis  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Diagrams  for  Horticultural  Lecturing. — Constant 

Reader :  Apply  to  Mr.  Thomas  Laurie,  Educational 
Publisher,  28,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.  He 
keeps  diagrams  of  various  kinds  suitable  for 
lectures  on  horticulture,  agriculture,  &c.  He  would 
almost  certainly  have  diagrams  illustrative  of  prun¬ 
ing,  but  we  are  less  certain  about  trenching  and 
draining.  You  can  easily  ascertain  by  explaining 
what  you  want,  asking  for  lists  of  diagrams,  &c. 

Yiolets  Unhealthy. — Reader  :  The  leaves  you  sent 
us  were  very  badly  infested  with  red  spider.  The 
mites  may  be  seen  huddled  together  in  great  crowds 
on  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves.  They  may  have 
got  a  footing  during  the  dry  weather  last  summer, 
and  continued  breeding  ever  since;  or  the  recent 
spell  of  mild  weather  may  have  caused  the  hatching 
of  the  eggs  laid  upon  the  leaves.  In  any  case  eggs 
and  empty  shells  may  be  seen  with  the  mites.  If  it 
had  been  summer,  frequent  syringing  and  watering 
would  have  destroyed  them.  This  is  what  you 
should  do  in  summer  and  early  autumn  durjjjg  dry 
weather  to  act  as  a  preventive.  At  present  we 
should  advise  you  to  try  flowers  of  sulphur  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  spider,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
use  of  much  water  in  the  cold  frames  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Choose  a  dry,  bright  day,  if  possible, 
and  lightly  syringe  the  Violets  just  to  wet  the  leaves  ; 
then  dust  the  latter  with  the  flowers  of  sulphur, 
getting  it  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaves  as  much  as 
possible.  If  you  have  a  sulphurator  or  sulphur 
distributor,  this  would  be  much  better  than  the 
hands,  because  by  holding  the  nozzle  under  the 
leaves  the  sulphur  would  settle  on  the  under  surface, 
and  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  red  spider.  If  you 
could  check  the  pest  in  this  way  you  might  yet  get  a 
fair  supply  of  flo  wers. 

Address. — Omega :  The  address  is  Mr.  A.  D. 
Webster,  Superintendent,  Greenwich  Park,  London, 

S.E. 

Best  time  to  Propagate  Shrubs  by  Layers. — 
Omega  ;  The  usual  time,  and  probably  the  best,  for 
doing  this  is  in  autumn ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
done  at  various  times  during  winter.  All  those  kinds 
which  root  freely  might  be  layered  at  once,  and  the 
probability  is  that  they  will  be  rooted  before  the 
summer  is  far  advanced,  if  you  attend  to  them  in 
the  matter  of  watering  during  dry  weather.  All, 
except  the  more  difficult,  would  be  rooted  and  ready 
for  transplanting  by  the  end  of  October  next.  It  is 
often  advisable  to  make  a  tongue  at  the  bend  where 
the  layer  is  placed  in  the  soil,  in  the  same  way  as 
Carnations  are  treated  when  being  layered.  A 
wooden  peg  will  hold  down  the  layer,  and  keep  the 
tongue  open.  Mix  up  some  rich  compost  of  sandy 
soil  and  leaf  mould  to  place  beneath  the  layers. 

Thrip-like  Scale  on  Palms.— C.  G.  B. :  Your 
Palms  are  very  badly  affected  with  a  black  coccid  or 
scale  named  Ischnaspis  filiformis,  figured  in  the 
Gardening  World,  Feb.  2,  1889,  p.  357.  It  comes 
from  Guiana,  but  had  been  seen  in  the  live  state  in 
this  country  previous  to  that  date.  The  scale  is  very 
troublesome  when  once  it  gets  a  footing,  but  we  think 
it  can  be  overcome  by  syringing  the  plants  with 
petroleum  emulsion,  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  from 
now  onwards  till  early  summer,  by  which  time  the 
young  insects  should  have  been  hatched  out  from  the 
eggs,  and  scattered  over  the  plants  in  search  of  a 
place  on  which  to  settle  down,  it  may  be,  on  plants 
or  leaves  that  are  yet  clean.  The  emulsion  is  made 
by  dissolving  \  lb.  of  soap  in  i  gallon  of  water  over 
a  brisk  fire.  When  the  soap  is  thoroughly  dissolved 
remove  the  vessel  containing  it  from  the  fire,  and 
add  1  gallon  of  petroleum,  or  as  it  is  usually  termed, 
paraffin.  Then  churn  the  mixture  thoroughly  with 
the  syringe  until  the  whole  resembles  a  thick  cream. 
Make  sure  that  no  oil  is  left  floating  on  the  top,  as 
that  would  injure  the  Palms.  To  one  pint  of  the 
mixture  add  nine  pints  of  cold  water,  stir  it  up,  and 
lightly  syringe  the  plants  with  it  as  advised.  This 
remedy  is  very  effective  with  other  scales,  &c. 

Names  of  Plants — Pteris :  1,  Elaeagnus  pungens 
aureo-picta  ;  2,  Elaeagnus  pungens  variegata  ;  3, 
Begonia  metallica.  J.  B. :  1,  Begonia  foliosa;  2, 
Begonia  ascotensis  ;  3,  Eriostemon  buxifolius. — R. 
M. :  1,  Asplenium  fontanum ;  2,  Asplenium  Tricho- 
manes;  3,  Pteris  longifolia ;  4,  Platyloma  rotundi- 
folia. — 1,  Chlorophytum  elatum  medio- 
pictum  ;  2,  Acacia,  not  recognised  ;  3,  Acacia 
lophantha ;  4,  Acacia  dealbata ;  5,  Stapelia  (send 
when  in  bloom) ;  6,  Hoya  carnosa ;  7,  Impatiens 
Sultani,  probably,  but  only  a  portion  of  one  leaf 
reached  us,  the  rest  being  rubbed  to  pulp  by  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  box  incoming  through  the  post. — Omega: 
The  wild  Sweet  Violet  (Viola  odorata). 


Commonicatoins  Received. — J.  Mayne. — A.  E.  S. 
— J.  Knowles. — A.  Reid. — Gamma. — L’ Allegro. — S. 
A.  S.,  many  thanks. — L.  B. — A.  R. — S.  G. — A.  R  — 
G  .T  .C — Amies. — Onions. — K. — D.  N.— Crow. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Ed.  Webb&  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge, — Webb's 
Annual  Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds,  Manures,  &c. 

Barr  &  Sons,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London. — Barr’s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
the  Best  Bulbs  and  Tubers  for  Winter  and  Spring 
Planting. 
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NOVELTIES 

RAISED  AT 


WINDSOR  and  OSBORNE. 


It  is  Messrs.  CARTERS’  privilege  to 
offer  the  following  new  and  choice 
productions  tothe  notice  of  gardeners 
and  private  cultivators. 

BRITISH  QUEEN  MELON. 

Raised  and  named  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Supt.  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor.  Awarded  the  First- 
Class  Certificate  R.H.S.  Pronounced  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  be  not  only  the  very  best  wliite-flesli 
melon  ever  submitted,  but  the  richest  flavoured  of 
any  colour.  Awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Society  in  association  with  other  fruit 
exhibited  by  H.M.  The  Queen. 

In  sealed  packets,  price  2  6  and  3  6  each,  post  free. 

ROYAL  OSBORNE  CUCUMBER. 

A  valuable  cross  between  the  Rochford  and  an  im¬ 
proved  type  of  Telegraph,  raised  and  named  by  Mr. 
George  Nobbs,  Head  Gardener  to  H.M.  the  Queen 
at  Osbome.  In  our  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  best  all 
the  year  round  varieties  introduced  in  recent  years. 
In  sealed  packets,  price  2/6  &  3  6  each,  post  free. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  POST  FREE. 


CARTERS, 

'vibe  Queen’s  Seedsmen. 

Only  Address — 

237  ,  238  &  97,  H\C\\  H0LB0RN,  LONDON. 


Liberal  in  Quantity. 

Excellent  in  Quality. 


FOR 

ONE 

YEARS 

SUPPLY 


WEBBS’  21s.  BOX  contains 


6  qts. 

Peas,  for  succes¬ 
sion. 

4  pints 

Beans,  Broad. 

i  pint 

Beans,  Dwarf. 

1  pint 

Beans,  Runner. 

1  pkt. 

Beet. 

1  pkt. 

Borecole. 

3  Pkts. 

Broccoli,  suc¬ 
cession. 

1  pkt. 

B  r  u  s  s  e  1  s 
Sprouts,  best. 

3  pkts. 

Cabbage,  lor 

succession. 

2  OZS. 

Carrot,  for  suc¬ 
cession. 

i  pkt. 

Cauliflower. 

2  pkts. 

Celery,  best. 

1  pkt. 

Corn  Salad. 

i  pkt. 

C  0  u  v  e  Tron- 
chuda, 

3  ozs.  & 

1  pkt. 

2  pkts. 
i  pkt. 

3  pkts. 
i  pkt. 

3  pkts. 
i  pkt. 

4  ozs. 

4  ozs. 
i  pkt. 
i  oz. 

3  ozs. 

4  ozs. 
i  pkt. 
i  pkt. 
t  pkt. 
i  pkt. 

3  ozs. 
i  pkt. 


[  Cress. 

Cucumber. 
Endive,  best. 
Herbs. 

Leek. 

Lettuce. 

Melon. 

Mustard. 

Onion,  best. 

Parsley. 

Parsnip. 

Radish. 

Spinach. 

Salsafy. 

Savoy,  best. 

Scorzonera. 

Tomato,  choice. 

Turnips,  best. 

Veg.  Marrow. 


Other  Boxes  at  5/-,  7/6,  12/6,  15/-, 
31/6,  42/-,  63/-,  105/-  each. 

ALL  CARRIAGE  FREE. 

See  Webbs’  Spring  Catalogue,  post  Jree,  is. 

WEBBS,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 


BOBBIE’S  SEED  POTATOS. 

No  crop  is  of  more  value  to  the  gardener  than  Potatos,  and 
therefore  good  aod  true  seed  becomes  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance. 

Uur  large  stocks  are  grown  on  our  own  farms.  They  are 
personally  selected  by  ourselves,  and  we  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  knowing  the  true  character  of  every  variety. 

We  need  hardly  remind  growers  that  a  change  of  seed  is 
always  beneficial  in  Potato  culture.  Our  prices  have  been 
arranged  to  suit  tbe  requirements  of  small  growers. 

Special  prices  per  cwt.  on  application  ;  also  comp  ete  list  of 
varieties 

Collection  of  11  lbs.  in  7  Exhibition  Varieties  (Selected  by 
us)  for  is.  Carriage  paid. 

Collection  of  28  lbs.  i'll  14  Exhibition  Varieties  (Selected  by 
us)  for  7s.  Carriage  paid. 

Collection  of  56  lbs.  in  14  Varieties  (Selected  bg  us)  for 
12s.  Ca  rriage  paid. 

SHARPE’S  VICTOR  (W.K.),  yellow  flesh,  splendid  and  very 
early,  unsurpassed  for  forcing.  Per  Stone,  3s.;  per  Half- 
stone,  Is.  9r7. ;  per  Quarter-stone,  Is.  Carriage  paid. 
FIFTYFOLD  (W.R.).  the  earliest  of  all  round  Potatos  grown  by 
us.  Per  Stone,  3s. ;  per  Half-stone,  Is.  9 cl. ;  per  Quarter- 
stone,  Is.  Carriage  paid. 

EARLY  PURITAN  (W.R.),  grand  round  variety,  ripens  early, pro¬ 
ducing  immense  crops.  Per  Stone,  3s.;  per  Half-stone, 
Is.  9cl. ;  per  Quarter-stone,  1-s.  Carriage  paid. 

BEAUlY  OF  HEBRON  (W.K.),  a  very  line  earl,  variety,  tubers 
handsome,  cooks  well,  and  is  one  of  the  best  Eariies.  Per 
Stone,  3s.;  per  Half-stone,  Is.  9cZ. ;  per  Quarter-stone,  Is 
Carriage  pud. 

JEANIE  DEANS  (W.R.)  -  Few  Potatos  have  ever  won  so  high  a 
position  in  public  favour  in  so  short  a  time  as  this  excellent 
variety.  Per  Stone,  3s.;  per  Half-stone,  Is.  9c7.;  per 
Quarter-stone,  Is.  Carriage  paio. 

SCHOOLMASTER  (W.R.),  a  very  fine  variety,  with  large,  regu¬ 
larly  formed  tubers  and  shallow  eyes.  Per  Stone,  3s.  ; 
per  Half-stone,  Is.  9c7. ;  per  Quarter-stone,  Is.  Carriage 
paid. 

BRITISH  QUEEN  (W.R.),  a  new  variety,  very  prolific,  cooks 
well ;  a  grand  Potato  for  general  crop.  Per  Stone,  3s.  ; 
per  Half-stone,  Is.  9 d. ;  per  Quarter-stone,  Is.  Carriage 
paid. 

HER  MAJESTY  (W.R.),  a  favourite  Potato  for  field  or  garden; 
grows  large,  well  shaped  tubers,  which  cook  well.  Per 

Stone,  3s. ;  per  Half-stone,  Is.  9d. ;  per  Quarter-stone,  l.s. 

Carriage  paid. 

LEDA,  KERR’S  (C.K.),  a  strong-growing  variety,  and  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  prolific  Red  Kidney.  Per  Stone,  3s. ;  per  Half¬ 
stone,  Is.  9c7. ;  per  Quarter-stone,  Is.  Carriage  paid. 
NORFOLK  RUSSET  (C.R.),  a  strong  growing  variety,  and 
rounder  in  form  than  other  Russets.  Per  Stone,  3s.  ; 
per  Half-stone,  \s.Qd. ;  per  Quarter-stone,  Is.  Carriage 
paid. 

UP-TO-DATE  (W.K.),  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  of  recently 
introductd  Potatos.  We  can  strongly  recommend  it.  Per 

Stone,  3s. ;  per  Half-Stone,  Is.  9c7. ;  per  Quarter-stone,  Is 

Carnage  paid. 

WIND80R  CASTLE  (W.R.),  a  grand  Potato,  possessing  every 
goodqualiiy;  heavy  cropper.  Per  Stone,  3  s.;  per  l  la  if - 
stone,  Is.  9rl. ;  per  Quarter-stone,  Is.  Carriage  paid. 

BOBBIE  &  Go., 

Seed  Growers  to  Her  Majesty, 

ROTHESfiY. 

NOTE.— Our  only  address  for  correspondence. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER.  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  FEB.  18  th,  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENT. 

Thursday,  February  23rd, — Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
’  Kew  Guild. 


IpToMEN’s  Branch  of  the  Horticul- 
»  tural  College,  Swanley. —  The 
annual  report  of  this  college  states  that  the 
success  of  the  women’s  branch  is  well  main¬ 
tained  in  respect  of  numbers,  achievement, 
and  professional  appointments.  During  the 
past  seven  years  125  students  have  passed 
through  the  college  register,  and  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  thirty-eight  of  them  hold,  or  have 
held,  positions  in  public  and  private  gardens, 
or  as  teachers,  this  being  ten  more  than 
those  recorded  for  last  year.  Besides  those 
holding  positions  at  Kew  and  Edinburgh, 
two  are  now  prosecuting  their  studies  at 
Dublin.  A  number  of  them  are  employed 
in  various  institutions  in  different  parts  of 
the  country;  and  one  has  undertaken  the 
charge  of  gardens  in  London.  Three  of  the 
students  are  working  under  a  skilled  gar¬ 
dener  in  Scotland.  A  lady  student,  who  has 
been  in  a  private  garden  since  leaving 
Swanley  College,  has  now  taken  a  scholar¬ 
ship  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
London.  Surely  such  a  one  could  hardly 
be  intending  to  return  to  the  practical  pro¬ 


fession  of  the  old  Adam ;  but  what  she 
intends  doing  is  not  stated.  The  report, 
nevertheless,  states  that  there  is  a  greater 
demand  for  women  gardeners  than  the 
College  can  at  present  supply. 

Amongst  those  who  have  completed  their 
term  at  the  Swanley  College,  we  note  that 
eighteen  have  taken  the  College  Diploma 
during  the  past  seven  years.  Thirteen 
have,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  engaged  in 
market  gardens ;  ten  in  public  gardens ; 
fifteen  in  private  gardens  ;  seven  in  institu¬ 
tions  ;  and  seven  have  been  teaching.  Of 
the  thirty-eight  actual  students  engaged  as 
above,  some  of  them  have  been  in  one,  two, 
or  three  situations.  Lifty-three  students 
were  in  residence  at  the  College  during 
1898,  and  twenty-five  of  them  still  remain  ; 
while  eighteen  of  the  remainder  completed 
their  full  term.  Seventeen  of  them  passed 
first-class  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  examination  in  April  last,  and  one 
passed  second  class.  Miss  Harrison  gained 
938  out  of  a  possible  1,000  marks  in  the 
examination  for  the  diploma. 

During  the  past  year  prizes  for  exhibits  of 
horticultural  products  were  gained  by  the 
College  at  the  Temple  show,  Crystal 
Palace,  Dartford,  Woolwich,  and  Bromley. 
A  Rose  garden,  covering  about  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  ground,  has  been  added  to  the 
equipment  of  the  establishment.  It  was 
designed  by  Miss  Sieveking,  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Dean  of  Rochester.  A  herbaceous 
border  in  the  college  grounds  has  been  re¬ 
furnished  by  another  lady  patroness.  The 
balance  sheet  shows  that  the  Rose  garden 
and  the  herbaceous  border  cost  their  donors 
£53  15s.  Scholarships  for  both  men  and 
women  students  continue  to  be  offered  by 
the  Berkshire,  Essex,  Kent,  and  London 
County  Councils.  Some  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  staff.  The  resident 
principal,  Mr.  F.  Graham  Powell,  having 


resigned,  Mr.  W.  G.  Probert,  B.A.,  Oxon, 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  The  hon. 
secretaries,  Miss  Goodrich- Freer  and  Miss 
C.  Moore,  having  resigned,  their  place  is 
taken  by  Miss  Sieveking. 


An  Acre  of  Roman  Hyacinths  in  France  is  said  to 
bring  as  much  profit  to  its  owner  as  a  hundred  acres 
of  corn. 

A  Successful  Student  in  a  Far  Land. — Mr.  Hamish 
W.  Russell,  of  Rippon  Grove,  Elsternwick,  Victoria, 
has  now  completed  his  three  years'  course  at  the 
Queensland  Agricultural  College  there,  and  during 
that  time  has  taken  twelve  first  and  two  second 
prizes.  During  the  past  year  he  secured  six  first 
and  two  second  prizes.  These  successes  are:  — 
First,  Horticulture ;  first,  Management  of  row  of 
mixed  fruit  ;  first,  Examination  of  marketable 
fruits;  first,  Botany  and  vegetable  pathology  ;  first, 
Essay  on  Citrus  culture  iu  Victoria  ;  first,  List  of 
tools  for  single-handed  estate  ;  second,  For  plan  of  a 
ten-acre  orchard  ;  and  second,  Oral  examination  in 
horticulture.  He  will  receive  his  diploma  in  due 
course.  He  is  a  steady  young  man,  being  only  17^ 
years  of  age,  and  has  a  good  head.  On  December 
23rd  last  an  elocutionary,  musical,  and  dancing 
complimentary  farewell  entertainment  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Hamish  W.  Russel,  by  schoolfellows  and 
friends,  in  recognition  of  the  many  services  rendered 
to  charities,  churches,  schools,  &c.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  took  place  in  the  Elsternwick  Hall,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  President  and  Councillors  of  the 
Shire  of  Caulfield.  Many  musical  pieces  were 
played  during  the  evening,  and  Master  Brown 
danced  the  Seann  Truibhas,  as  danced  by  command 
before  the  Queen  within  the  last  few  weeks.  Mr. 
Hamish  YV.  Russel  completed  the  programme  by- 
dancing  the  original  stock-riders’  dance.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Caulfield  School  before  going  to  college, 
and  the  school  is  naturally  proud  of  his  attainments. 
Mr.  Russel  is  now  goiDg  up  country  into  the  bush 
for  a  twelvemonth,  after  which  he  is  coming  home 
to  the  old  country  for  a  short  time  to  push  his 
practical  education. 
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Potatos  and  Nitrogen  — Experiments  go  to  show 
that  Potatos  grown  without  manure  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  nitrogen  than  those  to  which  manure 
has  been  applied. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — "The 
proprietors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,''  per  R. 
Milligan  Hogg,  Esq  ,  have  given  a  donation  of  £50 
towards  the  sum  required  to  complete  the  "  Victorian 
Era  Fund.”  Mr.  Alex.  Dean  has  also  given  £5. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association. — A  very  interesting  lecture  on 
"Destructive  and  Injurious  Sawflies  ”  was  given  on 
Monday  evening  last,  the  13'h  inst.,  before  the 
members  of  the  above  association  by  Mr.  P.  H. 
Foulkes,  B.Sc.,  Edinburgh,  of  the  Reading  College. 
In  introducing  the  subject,  the  lecturer  said  that 
Sawflies  belonged  to  the  order  Hymenoptera,  which 
included  all  those  insects  which  had  wings  of  a 
membranous  character,  and  that  this  particular 
order  was  also  divided  into  various  classes.  The 
flies  touched  upon  were  the  Apple  Sawfly,  Goose¬ 
berry  and  Currant  Sawfly,  Cherry  and  Pear 
Sawfly,  and  the  Turnip  Sawfly.  Their  time 
of  appearing,  method  of  attack,  the  best  means 
to  take  for  their  prevention  or  destruction, 
and  the  various  stages  of  growth,  were  fully  dealt 
with,  the  latter  more  particularly  so  by  the  aid  of 
several  illustrations  shown  by  the  limelight.  Many 
questions  were  asked  and  ably  answered,  and  an 
interesting  discussion  took  place  in  which  the  chair¬ 
man  (Mr.  Woolford),  Messrs.  Martin,  Neve,  Exler, 
Hobbs,  Purkis,  Fry,  Townsend,  Burfitt,  and  Alex¬ 
ander,  took  part.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Foulkes  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

Puzzle!  Find  the  Names. — Our  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  catalogue  of  a  sale  of  trees,  shrubs, 
Roses,  and  climbers  held  on  the  9th  inst  ,  at  Henley- 
on-Thames.  The  fiendish  ingenuity  with  which  the 
simplest  names  have  been  distorted  is  remarkable, 
and  after  this  catalogue  Henley  must  certainly  hold 
the  record  for  original  spelling.  Here  are  some  of 
the  tit-bits: — one  Candalitus  pendiculata;  six  dwarf 
wrin,  in  sorts;  twenty  climbing  Madam  plantier; 
ten  Espelier Morel;  six  Cerasus  chinensis  floraplrose; 
two  Jucca  filementosa  penaula  ;  nine  standard 
Hydrangea  gift ;  two  Cup  Launsoni  Elicta,  various; 
four  Cuppres  Launs  oniana  ;  two  Rit  squarrosa  veits. 
The  printer  has  evidently  fought  hard  with  “  Cupres- 
sus  ”  and  "  lawsoniana,”  since  he  gives  the  alterna¬ 
tive  spellings  of  Cup  and  Cuppres,  and  Launsoni 
aDd  Launs  oniana  respectively.  "Ten  Espelier 
Me  rel  ”  is  a  real  beauty,  and  "climbing  Madam 
plantier  ”  may  be  either  a  Rose  or  a  cat — it  climbs 
anyway.  We  have  a  dim  suspicion  that  by  "  Cera¬ 
sus  chinensis  floraplrose  ”  is  meant  Prunus  sinensis 
flote-pleno  rosea,  but  what  is  intended  by  "  Rit 
squarrosa  veits,”  beyond  that  it  is  some  form  of 
Retinospora  squarrosa,  we  don’t  know —it  ought  to 
be  valuable.  The  lucky  wight  who  gets  "  nine  stan¬ 
dard  Hydrangia  puniculata  gift  ”  ought  to  be  pleased, 
aDd  stand  drinks  round,  for  we  suppose  they  are 
be i  ig  given  away.  “  Two  Jucca  filementosa  penaula  " 
should  fetch  a  good  price,  for  they  must  be  the  only 
oces  in  the  country.  At  Candalitus  pendiculata  we 
feel  inclined  to  shy.  Is  it  a  Candle-tree?  or  a  slip 
from  "  Aaron's  rod  that  budded  ?  ”  Surely  the  owner 
must  be  hard  up  to  part  with  this  unique  specimen. 
The  man  who  once  showed  a  Melon  labelled  "  Kon- 
kerer  of  Urup  ”  is  out  of  it  at  last. 

The  Fourteen  Requirements  of  a  Gardener.— A  gar- 
det  er  was  recently  in  want  of  a  situation,  and  a 
would-be  employer  replied,  r<  quiring  answers  to  the 
iollowing : — (1)  Name  and  address  of  references. 
(2)  Length  of  character.  (3)  Cause  of  leaving  last 
two  situations.  (4)  Did  you  or  your  employer  give 
notice  ?  (5)  When  disengaged  ?  (6)  How  long  out 

of  si  uation  ?  (7)  What  wages  have  you  been  receiv¬ 
ing  ?  (6)  What  position  have  you  held  in  the  last 

two  situations?  (9)  Age,  height,  married  or  single, 
and  what  family  ?  (10)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of 

bee-keeping  ?  ( 1 1)  Are  you  strong,  healthy,  and  an 

abstainer  ?  (12)  Have  you  been  accustomed  to  use 

a  scy  the  ?  (13)  Can  you  have  a  good  character  for 

qualifications  and  good  temper  ?  (14)  Please  give 

an  outline  of  your  career,  and  the  work  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  do  since  the  last  twelve  years. 
He  was  required  to  be  a  strong,  healthy,  active 
qu  ck,  willing  and  obliging  man,  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  requirements  of  a  gentleman’s  small 
{lace,  methodical,  systematic,  and  orderly  in  bis 


habits,  punctual,  and  an  abstainer.  He  must 
thoroughly  understand  the  cultivation  of  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables.  The  duties  outside  the  garden 
were  to  be  carrying  coals,  cleaning  boots  (no  knives), 
cleaning  windows  outside,  and  make  himself 
generally  useful.  No  assistance  would  be  given. 
Sunday  work  would  he  easy,  only  the  usual  boots, 
coals,  and  watering  to  attend  to.  The  garden  in 
summer  would  have  to  be  watered  after  6  p.m.  if  the 
weather  was  hot ;  aDd  in  winter  he  would  have  to 
come  back  at  8  p.m.  to  attend  to  the  fires.  The  re¬ 
muneration  would  be  £55  to  £65,  payable  once  a 
calendar  month.  If  old  mother  Nature  has  made 
such  a  man,  here  is  a  chance  for  him.  This  was  the 
reply  sent  to  Mr.  A.  Outram,  of  Moore  Park  Road, 
Fulham,  as  a  reply  to  an  advertisement. 

Sutton’s  Farmers’  Year  Book  for  the  current  year 
supplies  in  a  brief  form  precisely  the  kind  of  inform¬ 
ation  farmers  wish  to  have.  Each  of  the  pedigree 
roots  is  described  in  a  few  telling  sentences, 
supplemented  by  reports  of  crops  and  prizes  won  by 
customers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
favourable  seasons  these  results  would  have  been 
regarded  as  extraordinary,  and  considering  the  long 
drought  of  1898  it  is  evident  that  in  addition  to  other 
merits  the  stocks  possess  the  quality  of  endurance  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  The  prizes  awarded  in  great 
root  competitions  to  the  customers  of  the  Reading 
house  include  most  of  the  coveted  honours  of  the 
year.  The  illustrations  are  mainly  of  field  crops. 
By  no  other  means  can  the  enormous  produce  of 
roots  be  so  effectually  exhibited;  but  a  few  photo¬ 
graphs  of  large  groups  serve  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  close  adherence  to  typical  forms.  These  are  of 
value  in  proving  that  like  produces  like  when  the 
stock  has  been  carefully  selected  for  a  long  term  of 
years.  Grasses  for  permanent  and  temporary 
pastures  are  described  and  illustrated  at  greater 
length.  In  this  we  think  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons 
exercise  wise  discretion.  The  study  of  grasses  was 
for  a  long  time  regarded  as  the  exclusive  domain  of 
specialists,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  a 
widely  distributed  work  an  attempt  is  made  to 
popularise  this  important  branch  of  agriculture. 
One  innovation  is  observable  in  the  "  Farmers’  Year 
Book  for  1899.”  An  excellent  calendar  with  monthly 
notes  suitable  for  country  requirements  is  introduced 
for  the  first  time.  A  copy  may  be  obtained  by  those 
interested  in  farming  on  application  to  the  publishers 
at  Reading. 

The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  has 
lately  issued  the  annual  report  and  statement  of 
accounts  for  1898,  in  conjunction  with  the  details  of 
arrangements  for  1899,  and  the  schedule  of  the 
classes  and  the  prizes  at  the  Spring  Show  to  be  held 
on  April  5th  and  6th,  and  the  Autunin  Show  on  Sep¬ 
tember  13th  and  14th,  in  the  Waverley  Market  as 
before.  After  reviewing  the  work  done,  a  suggestion 
was  put  forth  by  the  Council  that  monthly  or  bi¬ 
monthly  meetings  shall  be  inaugurated  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  horticultural  topics  and  the  exhibition  of 
new,  rare,  and  meritorious  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  and  leaflets  conveying  a  special  appealior 
help  are  enclosed  in  the  schedule.  The  statement  of 
accounts  shows  ordinary  receipts  for  the  year, 
amounting  to  £1,211  13s.  6d.  Payments  total  up  to 
£1,348  7s.  Sd.,  but  £76  14s.  ud.  are  for  sums  charge¬ 
able  against  last  year’s  accounts,  so  that  there  is  a 
balance  on  the  wroDg  side  of  £59  19s.  3d.  Including 
capital  account  and  ordinary  receipts  brings  the  in¬ 
come  to  £1,288  6s.  6d.,  but  there  have  been  dis¬ 
bursements,  which  leave  a  deficit  of  £206  rs.  rod. 
This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  £105  which  was 
incurred  by  the  extraordinary  expense  of  the  new 
Charter.  It  was  felt  that  the  old  Charter,  granted 
in  1824,  was  "  too  limited  in  its  scope,”  and  that  it 
was  "  desirable  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  new  Char¬ 
ter  with  fuller  powers.”  At  the  Spring  Show  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  135  classes,  distributed 
amongst  groups,  specimen  plants,  bulbs  in  flower, 
cut  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables.  There  is  a  new 
section  for  amateurs  only.  At  the  Autumn  Show 
prizes  are  offered  in  no  fewer  than  267  classes,  and 
here,  again,  a  new  section  is  devoted  to  amateurs, 
who  cannot  now  justly  complain  that  they  were  not 
sufficiently  cared  for  by  the  society.  The  Council 
has  resolved  to  adopt  the  lists  of  dessert  and  culinary 
fruits  drawn  up  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  aDd  all  exhibits  at  the  shows  of  the 
R.C.H.S.  are  henceforth  to  conform  therewith.  The 
lists  of  varieties  are  printed  in  the  schedule  for  the 
guidance  of  exhibitors. 


The  Alleluia  Plant  is  the  popular  name  that  has,  in 
France  and  Belgium,  been  bestowed  upon  Oxalis 
acetosella,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  blooms  about 
Easter  time. 

Preston  Horticultural  Society.  —  An  interesting 
gathering  was  recently  held,  when  Mr.  R.  Todd,  re¬ 
presenting  the  Woolton  Society,  gave  a  popular 
paper  on  "  Orchids,”  dividing  them  in  the  most  use¬ 
ful  structures,  such  as  the  East  Indian  house,  the 
Cattleya  house,  Masdevallia  house,  and  the  cool 
house.  The  species  were  divided  into  periods  of 
flowering  from  Christmas  to  May,  from  May  to 
August,  and  from  August  to  Christmas.  Those  suit¬ 
able  for  cutting  with  long  spikes,  and  the  various 
colours,  were  also  reviewed,  including  varieties  of 
Coelogyne,  Cattleya,  DeDdrobium,  and  Odontoglos- 
sum.  To  add  to  the  interest  Mr.  Todd  exhibited 
forty-one  distinct  varieties,  with  their  names  and 
native  countries.  A  discussion  followed,  after  which 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Todd 
for  his  admirable  address. 

Sherborne  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Soc¬ 
iety. — At  the  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  2nd, 
inst.,  there  was  a  record  attendance,  Mr.  Dean 
presiding  over  about  fifty  members.  Four  new 
members  were  added  to  the  roll.  There  was  a 
splendid  show  of  dessert  aDd  kitchen  apples — nearly 
two  dozen  dishes  being  exhibited — and  the  judges 
awarded  the  blue  card  to  Mr.  A.  SherwiD,  gardener 
to  the  Rev.  J.  Blanch,  and  the  red  card  to  Mr.  J, 
Dean  (Rev.  F.  B.  Westcott),  Mr.  H.  J,  Lewis,  of 
Milborne  Port,  being  awarded  a  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  in  the  amateur  class.  For  Narcissi  Mr.  J. 
Bishop  (W.  H.  Williams,  Esq.)  was  awarded  a  First, 
class  Certificate,  and  Mr.  A.  Lane  (Mr.  E.  B.  Ding- 
ley)  a  second.  An  excellent  address  was  given  by 
Mr.  John  Crook  (W.  H.  Evans,  Esq.,  of  Forde  Abbey), 
on  "  Profitable  Fruit  Culture.”  Before  dsaling  with 
his  subject  he  made  reference  to  the  death  of  the 
late  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell,  the  head  gardener  at  Sher¬ 
borne  Castle,  and  spoke  in  very  high  terms  of  the 
deceased,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  enjoyed  for 
about  thirty  years.  He  also  remarked  that  his 
uccessor  was  also  an  old  friend  of  his  and  held  a 
high  position  in  the  gardening  world.  Referring  to 
fruit  culture,  he  asserted  that  this  country  was  in¬ 
creasing  its  demands  for  good  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  for  anyone  who  cared  to  embark  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  there  was  a  good  opening.  He  maintained  that 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  the  qualities  of  which  it  took 
the  English  thirty  years  to  recognise,  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  expert  judges  to  be  a  long  way  ahead, 
the  best  Apple  of  the  day,  and  a  man  who  understood 
his  business  would  not  sell  it  for  less  than  2s. 
per  dczeD.  The  West  of  England  was  one  of 
the  best  parts  in  this  country  to  grow  fruit  ;  but  what 
did  they  find  in  their  orchards  ?  Miserable  Crabs. 
If  they  planted  Apples  like  the  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin 
they  would  make  money  instead  of  sending  it  out  to 
America,  Tasmania,  and  California.  He  had  seen 
Blenheim  Oranges  in  the  Yeovil  market  for  which 
3d.  per  lb  was  asked,  and  they  would  be  astonished 
at  the  figure  that  worked  out  at  per  bushel.  He  had 
gathered  no  lb.  off  a  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  which 
was  only  seven  feet  high  and  seven  feet  in  diameter, 
and  another  tree,  Seaton  House,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  Scotland,  and  bears  early,  would  pay  to 
grow.  Mr.  Crook,  who  for  want  of  time,  confined 
his  remarks  to  the  Apple,  gave  a  few  hints  on  storage 
and  concluded  a  very  interesting  and  practical 
address,  amidst  applause.  After  a  discussion,  in 
which  Messrs.  Stagg,  Lewis,  Trott,  Smith  and 
Witherington  took  part,  Mr.  A.  Philpott  proposed  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Crook  for  his  excellent 
address,  and  this  beiDg  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Hunt, 
was  carried  unanimously,  Mr.  Crook  acknowledging 
the  compliment.  The  committee  who  bad  the 
question  before  them  as  to  continuing  or  otherwise 
the  annual  show,  upon  which  last  year  there  was  a 
loss  of  about  £5,  recommended  "  that  it  be  dropped 
for  this  year,  and  that  two  small  exhibitions  be  held 
in  the  place  of  it,  and  that  money  prizes  be  offered 
at  the  same.”  Mr.  Witherington  proposed,  and 
Mr.  C.  Stagg  seconded,  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  be  adopted,  and  this  was  carried,  an 
amendment  to  adjourn  the  matter  for  a  month  meet¬ 
ing  with  little  support.  The  society’s  annual  supper 
took  place  on  Friday  evening  the  10th  inst.,  in  St. 
John’s  Hall,  and  was  a  great  success. 
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Asparagus  forms  a  profitable  crop  in  Algiers, 
whence  it  is  shipped  in  great  quantities  to  Paris, 
five  days’  journey. 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  society 
was  held  in  St.  John’s  Parish  Room,  Redland,  on 
Thursday,  February  ioth,  Mr.  W.  A.  Garaway  in 
the  chair.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was  “  The 
Culture  of  Hardy  Fruit,”  and  it  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  E.  Poole,  F.R.H.S.,  of  Downend.  He  gave 
some  account  of  his  twenty-five  years’  experience  in 
the  culture  of  fruit,  laying  much  stress  on  the  matter 
of  pruning,  advocating  close  cutting  in  most  cases, 
and  root-pruning  where  growth  was  strong.  He 
brought  to  the  meeting  several  branches  of  fruit 
trees,  proving  by  them  the  different  results  of  good 
and  bad  treatment.  The  food  he  recommended  for 
dressing  was  sewage  matter.  An  animated  discus¬ 
sion  followed,  chiefly  upon  the  question  of  the  effect 
of  pruning  with  the  knife  versus  secateurs.  Prizes 
for  a  pair  of  table  plants  were  awarded  : — Mr.  Sut¬ 
ton,  first,  Mr.  Shelton,  second. — Mr.  E.  Groves,  Hon. 
Sec.  and  Treas. 

Belgian  Horticulturists.— At  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Chambre  Syndicate  des  Horticulteurs 
Beiges  et  Societe  Royale  d' Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de 

Gand  the  following  awards  have  been  made  : — Certi¬ 
ficates  of  Merit  to  Cattleya  Trianaei  var.,  from  M. 
E.  Coryn;  Adiantum  bessonianum,  Kentia  ornata, 
Phoenix  canariensis  gracilis,  and  Crinum  Laurentie, 
shown  by  M.  Ed.  Pynaert ;  to  Anthurium  andre- 
anum  hybridum,  sent  by  M.  C.  Petrick  ;  Cattleya 
Trianaei  splendens,  from  M.  L.  Desmet-Duvivier ; 
Citrus  sinensis  aureo  marginatis,  Gloire  de  Mont.- 
St.-Amand,  from  M.  E.  Lossy  ;  a  hybrid  Anthurium 
scherzerianum,  from  M.  Louis  Desmet ;  a  collection 
of  cut  flowers  of  Cyclamen  persicum  var.  papilio, 
from  M.  L.  Draps-Dom  ;  and  Kentia  Buckenbergi, 
from  MM.  Desmet  freres.  A  Certificate  of  Merit 
was  also  granted  to  M.  F.  Desbois  for  his  work 
■■  Monographic  sur  les  Cypripedium,  Selenipedium  et 
Uropedium.”  M.  L.  Desmet-Duvivier  received 
Floral  Certificates  for  Odontoglossum  cariniferum 
and  O.  ramosissimum.  Cultural  Certificates  were 
granted  to  Dracaena  cannaefolia  var.,  shown  by  M. 
Louis  Desmet,  and  to  Phoenix  reclinata  robusta 
sent  by  M.  O.  Wattecaraps.  A  species  of  Dendro- 
bium,  undetermined,  presented  by  M.  L.  Desmet- 
Duvivier,  was  granted  a  Botanical  Certificate,  and 
Erica  herbacea  rosea  grandiflora,  shown  by  M. 
Wallaert,  obtained  an  Honourable  Mention. 

Maidenhead  and  District  Gardeners’  M  I  S. — On 
Thursday  evening,  February  9th,  the  members  of 
the  above  society  were  treated  to  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  •'  Orchard  House  Trees  in  Pots,”  by  Mr. 
James  Hudson,  V.M  H.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton. 
Seeing  that  the  lecturer  has  some  1,000  trees  of 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Cherries,  Plums, 
Apples,  and  Pears  under  his  supervision  in  this  form 
of  culture,  the  lecturer's  remarks  were  the  production 
of  practical  experience.  The  paper  would  be  too 
long  to  quote  in  extenso  ;  but  Mr.  Hudson  convinced 
the  meeting  that  the  top  and  side  ventilators  should 
open  exactly  the  reverse  way  to  avoid  incurrents  of 
cold  draughts ;  that  these  fruit  houses  in  a  season 
could  be  utilised  for  three  or  four  crops,  such  as 
early  fruit,  followed  by  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and 
Chrysanthemums;  that  two  to  three  year  old  trees 
should  be  purchased  in  pots  to  start  with  ;  that  good 
fibrous,  loam,  and  sprinkling  of  lime  rubble  should 
form  the  soil ;  that  re-potting  should  be  done  annu¬ 
ally  ;  that  such  treatment,  with  proper  pruning  was 
all  on  the  side  of  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit 
and  longevity  of  the  trees.  Extremes  in  watering 
and  manuriug  were  to  be  avoided.  When  fruit  be¬ 
gan  to  soften  less  water  would  be  required  as  far  as 
possible.  The  temperature  should  be  non-variable. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  be  harvested  with 
the  Grape  scissors.  The  earliest  Peach  recommended 
was  the  Cardinal,  followed  by  Early  Rivers’.  Apples, 
such  as  Ribston  and  Cox's,  were  of  much  finer 
flavour  grown  in  this  manner.  The  brush  was  used 
for  setting  purposes.  Red  spider  was  kept  down  by 
a  sharp  eye  and  the  syringe.  Nothing  beats  XL  All 
for  destruction  of  other  insect  pests,  and  this  could 
be  used  even  when  the  bloom  was  out.  He  con¬ 
sidered  for  fruit  trees  Dickson’s  manure  as  the  best 
fertiliser.  He  always  grew  May  Duke  trees  along 
with  the  other  Cherries  for  the  sake  of  pollenising. — 
Hon.  Sec.,  Maidenhead,  G.M.I.S. 


An  Up-to  date  American  Firm  have  printed  on  their 
envelopes  the  advice  of  the  Scotch  laird  to  his  son  : 
— “  Aye  keep  planting  a  tree,  Jock.  It  will  be  growin' 
while  ye're  sleepin’.” 

The  Gladstone  Park. — The  Willesden  District 
Council  has  been  considering  the  purchase  of  98 
acres  of  the  Dollis  Hill  Estate,  upon  which  they  have 
an  option.  The  sum  asked  is  £50,000,  a  low  price 
for  such  valuable  land,  but  too  large  for  the  Council 
to  pay  ;  whilst  the  option  expires  at  the  end  of  April. 
It  has  been  decided,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  County  Council,  the  Corporation,  and  the  City 
Companies  for  help,  and  we  hope  in  the  interests  of 
Willesden  people  that  the  appeal  will  not  be  fruitless 
About  43  acres  of  the  park  are  well  timbered,  and 
this  part  would  probably  be  left  as  it  is.  From  the 
high  ground  view  can  be  obtained.  On  the  east  is 
Child’s  Hill  and  Cricklewood;  on  the  west,  Neas- 
den ;  on  the  south,  Willesden  Green ;  and  on  the 
north,  the  ornamental  waters  of  the  Welsh  Harp  can 
be  distinguished.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
estate  should  be  named  Gladstone  Park,  for  that 
great  scholar  and  statesman  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Dollis  Hill,  when  Lord  Aberdeen  was  its  tenant.  A 
Scots  Fir  that  he  planted  in  1887,  in  memory  of  the 
Queen’s  Jubilee,  is  still  growing  ;  although  it  has 
been  crippled  somewhat  by  the  many  pieces  that 
have  been  clipped  from  it  as  souvenirs  by  ardent 
memento  hunters.  The  small  strip  of  ornamental 
water,  in  front  of  the  mansion,  is  utilised  for  the 
culture  of  Water  Lilies  ;  and  the  workmen  on  the 
place  relate  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
Mr.  Gladstone  taking  a  dip  in  it  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 


PEACH  BORDERS. 

An  able  article  on  making  a  Peach  border  occurs  on 
p.  344,  and  whilst  giving  good  advice  generally, 
advice  I  am  not  goiDg  to  find  fault  with,  there  is  a 
question  or  two  I  would  like  to  ask  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  Rex.  After  describing  about  flower  buds 
dropping,  fruit  dropping,  &c.,  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 
“  Later  on  in  the  season  yet  another  cultivator  won¬ 
ders  why  the  wood  of  the  trees  has  not  ripened  so 
well  as  the  wood  of  his  neighbour's  trees  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall,”  a  question  I  should  like  answered 
myself.  My  neighbour's  Peach  house  faces  S.W. 
and  gets  a  fair  share  of  sunshine.  Ours  faces  N.E. 
and  gets  no  sunshine  after  noon,  as  the  back  wall 
stands  fully  3  ft.  higher  than  the  top  of  the  house  (a 
lean-to). 

The  border  of  our  house  has  never  been  made.  An 
old  lean-to  pit,  that  used  to  be  filled  with  hot-bed 
manure  for  Cucumber  growing,  etc  ,  occupied  the 
site.  The  old  pit  was  cleared  away,  the  manure, 
etc.,  levelled  down,  Peach  house  erected,  and  trees 
planted,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  shoots  they 
made  were  sometimes  6  ft.  long  in  one  season.  I 
had  as  much  of  the  manure  removed  as  possible,  and 
a  good  holding  loam  put  in  its  place.  I  get  short- 
jointed  growths,  but  cannot  get  the  wood  ripened, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  position  of  the  house,  and 
lack  of  sunshine,  a  commodity  we  want  all  we  can 
get  hold  of,  in  the  wilds  of  North  Cumberland.  The 
house  is  36  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide,  and  9  ft.  high  at  the 
back,  and  the  only  ventilation  without  opening  the 
doors  at  each  end,  is  four  ventilators,  each  3  ft.  long, 
and  18  in  wide,  hinged  at  the  top  of  the  house,  so 
that  we  can  lift  them  6  in. 

On  a  bright  forenoon  in  summer  with  all  the 
ventilators  and  doors  open,  the  house  is  like  an 
oven.  Now  what  would  Rex  advise  in  our  case  ? 
I  may  also  mention  that  there  are  two  rows  of 
trees,  one  row  planted  along  the  front  of  the 
house,  the  other  on  the  back  wall,  and  the 
roots  all  confined  to  the  inside  of  the  house.  I 
do  not  know,  but  part  of  the  concluding  paragraph 
might  suit  our  case,  i.e.  “  building  the  border  on  the 
top  of  the  existing  soil,”  as  very  often  in  winter  the 
water  rises  to  within  a  foot  of  the  surface  of  the 
border,  the  border  being  so  little  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  Although  the  article  was  written  for 
amateurs  (and  I  am  not  one  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word)  I  shall  be  grateful  to  Rex  if  he  can  suggest  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  I  have  mentioned  (this  is  the 
state  of  things  I  found  when  I  took  charge  here,  and 
I  find  it  difficult  to  have  a  predecessor’s  work  altered). 
Many  an  employer  who  reads  these  articles  never 
takes  into  consideration  any  of  the  defects  I  have 


mentioned,  but  simply  thinks  because  they  have  a 
Peach  house  (?)  they  ought  to  have  Peaches. — 

L'  Allegro. 


DOES  FROST  KILL  GERMS  ? 

In  the  above  headed  paragraph  of  a  recent  issue,  p. 
365,  “A.  P.”  asks  if  any  experiments  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  hardiness  of  insects,  etc  I 
can  speak  with  confidence  of  two  insects.  When  re¬ 
moving  the  winter  covering  of  bracken,  which  was 
very  slight,  from  the  outside  Figs  in  the  spring,  1897, 
a  number  of  mealy-bug  were  detected,  and  upon 
closer  examination  were  found  to  be  as  fat  and  mov¬ 
ing  as  briskly  as  if  they  were  on  a  nice  young  growth 
of  a  Vine  in  a  temperature  of  90  or  100  degrees. 

These  trees  are  on  a  wall  facing  the  east,  and  we 
had  had  frost  ranging  from  15  to  20  degrees  during 
that  winter.  I  can  also  speak  of  the  large  brown 
scale ;  for  here,  if  allowed  to  remain,  it  will  give  off 
its  young  in  the  spring,  which  make  such  fine  speci¬ 
mens  by  the  end  of  the  season  that  I  can  safely  say 
finer  cannot  be  found  in  this  county. — F.  G.  Brewer, 
Oaklands,  St.  Albans. 


Some  years  ago  Miss  Ormerod,  in  her  annual 
“  Report  of  Observations  of  Injurious  Insects,” 
said  that  severe  frost  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  injurious  effect  upon  several  moths,  upon 
which  observations  had  been  made,  but  that  the 
business  of  egg-laying  took  place  as  usual,  as  soon  as 
the  frost  gave  place  to  mild  weather.  The  Winter 
Moth,  Mottled  Umber  Moth,  Early  Moth  and  the 
Satellite  Moth  were  mentioned  by  that  lady 
amongst  others  as  indifferent  to  long  continued  frost. 
The  last-mentioned  moth  passes  the  winter  in  the  per¬ 
fect  state,  and  simply  lays  up  where  she  can  keep  her 
clothes  dry  till  the  egg-laying  season  in  March.  The 
caterpillar  of  the  Gooseberry  Moth  is  not  hatched 
out  till  September,  and  after  feeding  for  a  short  time 
drops  to  the  ground  with  the  leaves,  or  it  ties  a  leaf 
up  in  a  roll  by  means  of  a  thread,  and  goes  to  sleep 
unconcernedly  till  the  young  leaves  unfold  in  spring, 
and  it  can  get  tender  eating  to  complete  its  growth 
before  changing  to  a  beautiful  wasp  like  chrysalid, 
also  hung  up  to  the  bushes.  Mr.  ”  A.  P  ”  (p.  365) 
seems  to  be  somewhat  sceptical  about  the  popular 
belief  that  insects  and  other  pests  get  killed  by 
cold  weather  ;  maybe  these  remarks  will  increase 
his  wholesome  doubt. — P.  IV. 

- - 

CALANTHES. 

Now  that  the  flowering  season  of  the  majority  of 
varieties  of  deciduous  Calanthes  is  over,  the  plants 
may  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots,  and  the  pseudo-bulbs 
packed  closely  together  with  a  little  moss  in  shallow 
trays  and  placed  on  a  shelf  or  some  light  place  in  a 
warm  house,  until  growth  commences  again. 

When  the  young  growths  are  about  two  inches 
long,  the  plants  will  require  repotting.  A  compost 
that  we  have  found  to  suit  them  admirably,  isone- 
third  fibrous  loam,  one-third  peat,  the  remaining 
third  consisting  of  sweet  leaf  mould,  cow  dung  dried 
and  rubbed  through  a  half-inch  sieve,  and  charcoal 
broken  to  about  the  size  of  filbert  nuts  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions  ;  some  sharp  sand  may  be  added  to  make 
the  soil  more  porous.  In  potting,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  damage  the  young  growths  or  roots  ;  and 
the  soil  should  be  pressed  only  moderately  firm. 

After  potting,  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a 
house  with  a  minimum  night  temperature  of  65° ;  and 
if  they  could  be  placed  where  they  can  obtain  a  little 
bottom  heat,  it  is  all  the  better.  If  the  soil  is  not 
too  dry,  no  watering  will  be  required  until  fresh  roots 
are  being  freely  produced,  overwatering  at  this  stage 
being,  I  believe,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  failure  to 
grow  Calanthes  well.  When  the  plants  are  showing 
unmistakable  signs  of  strong  growth  water  may  be 
freely  given  ;  and  as  the  leaves  become  fully  devel¬ 
oped  1  do  not  think  too  much  water  can  be  given  in 
reason.  Liquid  manure  from  the  farm  yard  greatly 
diluted,  may  with  advantage  then  be  given  once,  or 
at  most  twice,  a  week.  In  the  autumn  as  the 
leaves  turn  yellow,  water  should  be  gradually  with¬ 
held  until,  when  all  are  off,  noneat  all  should  be  given. 
There  will  be  enough  in  the  pseudobulbs  to  develop 
the  spike  and  flowers. 

In  following  the  above  treatment  we  have  been 
very  successful  the  last  few  seasons  in  growing  goid 
spikes  of  flowers,  the  majority  of  the  plants  of  C. 
Veitchi  carrying  from  thirty  to  forty  blooms. — 

A.  Reid. 
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ints  for  Amateurs. 


Forcing  French  Beans. — The  esteem  in  which  a 
vegetable  is  held  not  infrequently  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  its  scarcity.  When  there  is  plenty  to 
be  had  people  turn  to  something  else,  but  when 
there  is  a  shortage,  or  a  good  deal  of  trouble  has  to 
be  incurred  before  it  is  forthcoming,  everybody  would 
then  like  to  have  it.  This  seems  to  be  particularly 
the  case  with  French  Beans.  Early  in  the  year 
when  they  have  to  be  produced  under  glass  they  are 
looked  upon  as  a  great  delicacy.  It  is  true  that  when 
well-grown,  under  glass,  the  Beans  are  rather  tenderer 
and  more  delicate  in  flavour  than  those  from  the 
open,  but  it  is  the  fact  of  their  being  produced  out 
of  their  natural  season  that  causes  them  to  be  so 
eagerlj  snapped  up. 

To  the  amateur  who  has  a  warm  pit,  with  a 
temperature  of  from  58°  to  6o°  Fabr.  by  night,  the 
cultivation  of  Beans  under  glass  is  easy  enough.  The 
man  who  is  inclined  to  look  strictly  at  the  question 
from  a  profit  and  loss  standpoint,  would  probably 
shy  at  the  undertaking,  for  it  means  a  good  deal  of 
work,  but  the  amateur  is  not  as  a  rule  hampered  by 
such  considerations,  he  does  not  mind  working  for 
comparatively  small  results,  for  in  the  work  itself  he 
finds  a  good  deal  of  pleasure. 

Cultivation  in  pots  is  the  best  method  of  procedure. 
The  plants  are  not  like  their  relatives  out-of-doors,  for 
once  the  first  crop  is  over  it  is  of  no  use  to  keep  them 
any  longer  but  they  may  as  well  be  thrown  away  at 
once  to  make  room  for  another  batch.  Pot  plants 
can  easily  be  shifted  about,  and  the  system  is  there¬ 
fore  preferable  to  the  planting-out  one. 

Two  methods  are  in  vogue  even  with  pot  culture. 
The  one  is  to  sow  in  small  pots,  and  shift  the  plants 
when  they  have  made  their  first  pair  of  leaves  into 
the  fruiting  pots,  and  the  second  is  to  sow  in 
the  fruiting  pots  at  once.  It  does  not  really  matter 
which  is  followed,  except  in  the  case  of  old  seed  the 
germinating  powers  of  which  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
In  that  case  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  small 
pots  and  the  plants  repotted,  otherwise  some  pots 
may  be  sparsely  furnished  with  plants.  Seven  or 
eight  inch  pots  are  the  best  for  fruiting  the  plants 
ir,  and  the  soil  should  consist  of  three-fourths  of 
good  loam  with  one-fourth  of  leaf  soil  or  well-rotted 
stable  manure  chopped  up,  and  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  loam.  When  the  seed  is  sown  straightaway 
in  the  fruiting  pots  the  latter  should  only  be  filled 
two-thirds  full  so  as  to  leave  plenty  of  room  for  a 
good  top-dressing  after  the  plants  have  got  thoroughly 
established.  A  temperature  of  from  58°  to  60°  Fahr. 
is  necessary  to  insure  speedy  germination.  Batches 
of  seed  should  be  sown  about  evey  ten  days  in  order 
to  keep  up  a  succession. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  make  their  appearance 
above  the  soil  the  syringe  must  be  got  to  work  upon 
them  twice  a  day  regularly.  Beans  are  very  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  and  copious  syringings 
are  the  only  practicable  method  of  keeping  the  mites 
at  bay.  If  the  plants  are  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass,  staking  will  not  be  required,  for  they  may  be 
allowed  to  haDg  down  as  they  list.  Where  they  are 
to  be  accommodated  on  an  ordinary  stage,  however, 
staking  will  be  necessary.  This  need  not  be  elaborate ; 
all  that  is  wanted  is  to  stick  three  or  four  light 
stakes  about  fifteen  inches  in  height  round  the  pot 
near  the  edge,  and  run  a  couple  of  strands  of  raffia 
round.  Short  twiggy  pieces  of  Pea-sticks  may  also 
be  emplo>ed,  and  then  there  will  be  no  need  for 
strings.  When  the  young  Beans  commence  to  swell 
feed  the  plants  liberally  with  liquid  manure. 

One  of  the  best  varieties  for  forcing,  and  an  old 
favourite  that  has  been  employed  thus  for  many 
years  is  Osborne's  Forcing.  A  newer  and  equally 
good  variety  is  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Both  are  to  be 
thoroughly  depeuded  on. 

Disbudding  Yines. — Even  when  close  pruning  is 
practised  several  eyes,  as  a  rule,  start  from  each  spur. 
Generally  speaking  one  shoot  is  all  that  is  required 
to  a  spur  unless  the  spurs  are  far  apart,  when  two 
shoots  may  be  required  to  cover  properly  the  allotted 
space.  All  shoots,  therefore,  beyond  these  may  be 
removed  sooner  or  later,  but  the  work  of  disbudding 
is  one  that  requires  a  good  deal  of  care.  A  start 
may  be  made  now  and  the  little  weaklings  rubbed 
off,  but  the  final  thinning  must  be  left  for  a  while 
yet,  and  until  it  is  seen  that  they  can  be  spared.  No 
matter  how  careful  and  skilful  a  man  may  be  an 


accident  will  occasionally  happen,  and  a  shoot  will 
snap  out  whilst  a  little  pressure  is  being  exerted 
upon  it  to  bring  it  down  to  the  wires.  Now  if  the 
spur  has  been  disbudded  to  that  one  shoot  the  mis¬ 
chief  is  irretrievable  and  the  spur  practically  spoilt. 
Caution  in  disbudding  is  therefore  strongly  recom¬ 
mended. 

Tying-down  Yine  Shoots. — There  is  a  number  of 
"  ticklish  ”  operations  connected  with  Grape  grow¬ 
ing,  and  probably  the  one  technically  known  as 
“  tying-down  ”  is  the  most  "  ticklish  ”  of  any.  The 
shoots  are  exceedingly  brittle,  although  this  brittle¬ 
ness  varies  with  the  variety,  the  locality  .and  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  plant.  Pressure  must  therefore  be 
put  upon  them  very  gradually,  and  at  first  only 
enough  must  be  exercised  to  keep  the  strings  taut. 
Use  fine  strands  of  raffia,  loop  them  loosely  round 
the  shoot  that  is  to  be  brought  down,  and  tie  the 
other  end  to  the  wires  in  a  running  knot.  This 
admits  of  the  pressure  being  increased  or  lessened 
at  will  without  employing  a  fresh  string  each  time. 
If  the  tying-down  is  done  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  a  bright  warm  day  follows,  a  sharp  look  out 
must  be  kept  upon  the  shoots,  for  they  are  extremely 
liable  to  snap  under  the  rush  of  sap  to  the  leaves- 
If  it  is  feared  that  the  strain  upon  particularly  sappy 
shoots  is  too  great  they  should  be  eased  a  little. 
This  may  seem  rather  like  a  lot  of  old  women’s 
fidgetiness,  but  experience  has  shown  that  one  cannot 
be  too  careful  when  dealing  with  Vine  shoots. 

Seed  Potatos  that  are  to  be  planted  early  should 
be  looked  over,  and  the  best  tubers  selected.  Place 
the  sets  on  end  in  layers,  in  shallow  boxes,  and  put 
them  underneath  the  stage  in  the  greenhouse,  so  that 
the  eyes  may  have  a  chance  to  start  into  growth. 
The  tubers  will  become  green,  but  that,  of  course, 
does  not  matter  in  the  least. 

The  Onion  Bed. — It  will  not  be  long  before  the 
Onion  bed  will  have  to  be  got  into  trim.  The  recent 
spell  of  frost  did  a  lot  of  good  in  breaking  up  the 
soil ;  in  fact,  up  to  that  time,  the  lumps  that  had 
been  roughly  thrown  up  at  the  autumn  digging  had 
remained  pretty  much  as  they  were  when  they  were 
turned  up  by  the  spade.  A  dressing  of  wood  ashes 
given  just  before  the  ground  is  finally  levelled  down 
and  got  ready  for  the  seed  is  an  admirable  manure, 
and  one  which,  more  particularly  on  heavy  land,  is 
to  be  strongly  recommended.  Now,  in  most  gardens, 
there  is  a  rubbish  heap  attached,  and  this  rubbish, 
although  not  of  much  use  as  it  is,  may  be  turned  to 
good  account  by  burning.  The  ashes  will  then  come 
in  very  handily  for  the  Onion  bed.  A  dressing, 
which  not  a  few  successful  Onion  growers  are  very 
fond  of  giving,  is  a  mixture  of  soot  and  salt  in  equal 
proportions,  sprinkled  over  the  ground  at  the  final 
forking  over.  Just  enough  should  be  given  to  colour 
the  ground.  The  effects  are  most  marked. 

Early  Peas.— Various  are  the  methods  employed 
to  obtain  an  early  picking  of  Peas.  The  practice  of 
sowing  the  seed  under  glass  at  the  end  of  January  or 
early  in  February  is,  however,  the  favourite  and 
generally  adopted  one.  Pots,  ordinary  shallow 
boxes,  boxes  with  movable  bottoms,  and  turves  are 
all  utilised,  and  all  succesfully.  For  general  pur¬ 
poses,  pots  recommend  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the 
amateur,  for  they  do  not  take  up  a  lot  of  room,  and 
they  can  be  shifted  easily.  Where  the  pots  or  boxes 
were  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  an  early 
vinery,  germination  has  been  rapid  ;  but  the  young 
plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in 
heal,  otherwise  they  will  become  drawn,  and  their 
chances  will  be  seriously  discounted.  Shift  them  to 
a  cooler  house,  and  after  they  have  recovered  from 
the  change,  give  air  in  increasing  quantities  during 
mild  weather.  Be  careful  with  the  watering  pot,  and 
keep  the  plants  on  the  dry  side  rather  than  other¬ 
wise.  A  bright  lookout  must  be  kept  for  mice, 
which  are  very  fond  of  Peas,  and  soon  do  a  lot  of 
damage  if  their  depredations  are  allowed  to  go  on 
unchecked. — Rex. 

- -*- - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
" Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Greenhouse  Acacia  .—Acacia  : — You  are  quite  right, 
the  shrub  is  an  Acacia,  A.  armata,  a  common  green¬ 
house  plant.  The  falling  of  the  leaves  is  probably 
due  to  the  action  of  tbrips.  Take  theplant  down  from 


the  stage,  lay  it  on  its  side  and  syringe  with  Tobacco 
water,  Fir  tree  oil,  Lemon  oil,  or  some  other 
insecticide. 

Potting  Phoenix  rapicola. — With  reference  to 
your  remarks  on  this  question  on  p.  360,  it  may 
interest  Palms  to  knew  I  have  a  plant  of  Phoenix 
rupicola  which  has  not  been  potted  for  six  years.  It  is 
in  an  eight-inch  pot,  and  is  pushing  itself  out  in  the 
same  way  as  mentioned  by  Palms,  but  it  is  in  such 
good  health  that  I  shall  not  disturb  it  yet.  I  give  it 
a  small  pinch  of  nitrate  of  soda  every  fortnight  from 
about  April  to  October,  but  none  in  winter.  Every 
week  during  the  dull  weather  its  leaves  are  sponged 
over  and  I  attribute  the  tact  that  it  remains  in  good 
health  very  largely  to  this  attention. — F.  N. 


Davallia  platyphylla. — Amos :  As  far  as  our 
experience  goes  this  Davallia  does  best  when  planted 
out  in  a  prepared  bed.  It  will  grow  fairly  well  in 
pots  for  a  while,  but  after  a  tiiae  it  degenerates,  and 
each  succeeding  frond  becomes  weaker.  It  is  a  cool 
or  intermediate  house  Fern. 

Fern  Pockets.—  A mos .  If  you  want  something 
very  substantial  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price,  you 
can  obtain  Fern  pockets  made  of  ordinary  pot  ware. 
These  receptacles -may  be  hung  against  the  wall,  and 
of  course  have  the  advantage  that  they  can  be  moved 
at  any  time  without  disturbing  their  occupants.  For 
ordinary  purposes,  however,  two  or  three  pieces  of 
virgin  cork  nailed  to  the  wall  will  answer  the  same 
end,  and  to  our  way  of  thinking  they  look 
better  than  the  pot  ware,  which  is  of  rather  glaring 
hue.  The  cork  perishes  round  about  the  nails  in  a 
year  or  two,  and  the  pockets  then  become  unstable, 
but  that  can  easily  be  seen  to. 


Laying  Turf. — 0.  T.  G.  :  If  the  weather  is  mild 
and  open  you  may  lay  the  turf,  but  if  it  keeps  frosty 
you  must  allow  it  to  stand  over  for  a  while.  The 
turves  will  not  hurt  stacked  up  in  rolls  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  if  they  have  to  wait  longer  than  that  you 
must  have  them  unrolled  and  spread  out  somewhere. 
In  any  case,  have  them  laid  as  soon  as  the  weather 
will  permit. 


Lapageria  and  Frost.— L.  L  .  A  few  degrees  of 
frost  will  not  hurt  the  Lapageria,  for  although  it  is 
not  exactly  hardy  in  this  country,  generally  the 
tough,  leathery  leaves  and  wiry  stems  will  stand  a 
good  deal.  Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
period  when  it  is  making  its  young  growths,  for  they 
are  very  tender,  and  a  little  injury  causes  them  to 
go  black  at  the  tips.  All  that  is  necessary  for  the 
Lapageria  in  the  winter  time  is  to  keep  the  ther¬ 
mometer  from  registering  more  than  two  or  three 
degrees  of  frost,  but  the  plant  usually  is  treated  to  a 
temperature  of  from  40r‘  to  450  Fahr.,  seeing  that  it 
is  grown  in  houses  with  a  mixed  collection  of  green¬ 
house  plants.  Although  it  will  stand  the  frost  the 
Lapageria  is  not  at  all  averse  to  the  higher  tempera¬ 
ture. 


CucumberB.— G.  S. :  Keep  the  male  flowers  picked 
off  the  plants.  They  are  not  necessary,  as  the 
fruits  will  swell  without  the  flowers  being  fertilised, 
although  they  will,  of  course,  be  seedless. 


Scab  in  Potatos. — C.  C.  L. :  Dusting  the  sets  with 
sulphur  has  been  recommended  for  the  prevention 
of  scab  upon  Potatos,  but  it  is  not  always  effectual. 
The  actual  cause  of  the  disease  is  obscure,  but  it  is 
probably  brought  about  by  the  plants  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  drought  while  the  tubers  are  yet  small. 


Deutzia  gracilis. — Amateur:  As  soon  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  opeD,  you  must  take  the  plant  out  of 
heat,  otherwise  the  flowers  will  soon  be  past  their 
best. 


Chinese  Primulas  —  D.N.  : — The  propagation  of 
Chinese  Primulas  by  division  is  very  seldom  practised, 
as  they  can  be  reproduced  from  seeds  so  quickly  and 
easily  that  it  would  not  pay  to  totber  with  divisions. 
The  double  varieties  cannot  be  reproduced  from 
seeds,  for  the  pistil  and  stamens,  the  essential  organs 
of  reproduction,  have  been  turned  into  petals. 


Rooting  Poinsettias. — Amies: — Unless  you  have 
the  means  of  giving  the  cuttings  a  bottbm  heat  of 
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about  70°  and  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  from 
70°  to  75°  Fahr.  it  is  no  use  trying  to  root  the  cut¬ 
tings.  A.  good  hot  bed  would  give  this,  and  providing 
the  heat  were  maintained  by  putting  fresh  linings  of 
fermenting  material  round  the  sides  of  the  frame  as 
the  heat  declined.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  the  plants  will  do  very  well  ia  a  cold  frame, 
but  in  their  earlier  stages  they  must  have  heat,  and 
plenty  of  it. 


BICTON,  DEVON. 

The  end  of  the  year  is  not  the  best  time  to  go 
visiting  gardens,  but  Bicton,  Budleigh  Salterton, 
Devon,  is  a  large  place,  and  something  of  interest 
may  be  seen  there  at  any  or  every  period  of  the  year. 
It  is  one  of  the  estates  of  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  and 
the  largest  in  the  beautifully  undulated  and  well 
watered  county  of  Devon.  The  arboretum  is  two 
miles  long  and  contains  one  of  the  finest  collections 
of  Conifers  and  deciduous  trees  in  the  country. 

On  this  occasion  we  devoted  our  attention  chiefly 


Close  by  is  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  vinery,  the 
Vines  being  at  rest  and  the  body  of  the  house  occu¬ 
pied  with  Salvia  splendens  granaiflora,  S.  rutilans, 
and  bedding  plants.  On  the  shelves  overhead 
Freesias,  Lachenalias,  and  Mignonette  were  well 
advanced.  In  this  house  a  constant  warfare  has  to 
be  kept  up  against  the  roots  of  an  enormous  tree 
of  the  Black  Poplar,  situated  a  short  distance  behind- 
The  girth  of  the  tree  above  the  base  is  over  ig  ft., 
and  the  bole  tapers  upwards  for  50  ft.  without  a 
branch. 

There  is  a  fine  old  Camellia  house,  the  centre  bed 
of  which  is  fully  occupied  with  tall  specimens  well 
furnished  with  flower  buds.  The  pillars  and  back 
wall  are  likewise  covered  with  them,  and  the  flowers 
were  commencing  to  open  at  the  end  of  December 
last.  The  fragrance  of  Daphne  odorata  alba  was 
very  perceptible.  The  quantity  of  flowers  that  can 
be  taken  out  of  this  house  is  very  great. 

Two  large  greenhouses  close  by  accommodate 
winter-flowering  subjects  in  quantity  and  variety. 
Here  were  the  Salvias  above-mentioned,  also 


have  seen.  A  tall  plant  of  Callicarpa  purpurea  was 
then  covered  with  berries.  Bananas  and  Alpinias 
add  to  the  tropical  character  of  the  house.  The  very 
high  b3ck  wall  is  mostly  covered  with  a  huge  speci¬ 
men  of  Hibiscus  Rosa  sinensis,  mostly  always  in 
bloom.  The  Guava  (Paidium  cattleyanum)  fruits 
freely  in  summer ;  and  the  Shaddock  (Citrus  decu- 
mana)  also  crops  regularly,  the  fruits  being  as  large 
as  a  swan’s  egg. 

A  houseful  of  Calanthes  next  engaged  our  atten¬ 
tion.  The  bulk  of  them  consisted  of  C.  Veitchi  in¬ 
terspersed  with  a  few  plants  of  C.  vestita  rubro- 
oculata.  All  being  stood  amongst  Maidenhair  Ferns 
the  effect  produced  was  very  striking  and  cheerful. 
A  Peach  range  next  came  in  the  way,  and  we  learnt 
that  the  early  house  was  clused  on  the  December  1st 
last.  Hale’s  Early  Peach  and  Lord  Napier 
Nectarine  are  the  favourites. 

The  Temple  faces  the  flower  garden  (see  accom¬ 
panying  illustration),  and  commands  a  fine  prospect 
of  wood,  water,  hill  and  valley.  The  eye  wanders 
do  n  a  broad  walk  between  two  tall  Deodars  to  the 
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to  the  glasshouses,  of  which  there  are  four  ranges, 
two  of  which  are  situated  at  some  distance  from  one 
another  and  from  the  others.  The  first  range  com¬ 
ing  under  our  notice  is  situated  near  the  gardener’s 
house  in  a  court  or  yard.  Some  varieties  of 
Amaryllis  were  flowering  in  a  span-roofed  pit  and 
others  elsewhere  show  that  they  are  received  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  favour  at  Bicton.  Indeed,  a 
supply  of  them  is  kept  up  at  every  period  of  the  year. 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux  was  flowering  in  the  same 
house.  Another  division  was  devoted  to  Cucumbers, 
and  Rhubarb  being  forced.  A  third  division  of  the 
same  structure  contained  a  fine  collection  of  Crotons 
in  capital  condition  for  table  work  and  finely 
coloured.  Coleus  and  Gardenias  occupied  a  portion 
of  the  space. 

Pineapples  are  now  grown  in  few  private  establish¬ 
ments,  but  a  pit  in  three  successive  divisions  is  here 
devoted  to  them.  Smooth  Cayenne  and  Queen  are 
the  favourites  here,  and  in  one  of  the  divisions 
almost  every  plant  was  in  fruit  in  various  stages  of 
development  and  maturity,  to  furnish  a  supply 
during  winter  and  spring. 


Cinerarias  in  variety,  Richardias,  Chinese  Primulas, 
in  variety,  including  a  large  and  showy  batch  of 
Sutton’s  Star  Primula,  flowering  with  great  freedom. 
Primula  obconica  is  also  well  cared  for.  Other 
subjects  in  bloom  were  Eupatorium  odoratum, 
Bouvardias,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Solanums,  tree 
Carnations,  and  Lachenalia  pendula.  The  other 
large  house  contained  a  grand  batch  of  the  old 
Primula  sinensis  alba  plena,  with  which  the  gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  J.  Mayne,  is  always  very  successful. 
Several  varieties  of  Marguerites  are  grown,  having 
green  and  glaucous  foliage.  The  Cyclamens  were 
furnished  with  large  flowers  in  various  shades  of 
colour.  Other  seasonable  things  included  Azalea 
Deutsche  Pcrle, Erica  melanthera,  Roman  Hyacinths, 
Libonia  floribunda  and  Epiphyllum  truncatum. 

The  tall  Palm  house  faces  a  portion  of  the  flower 
garden,  and  contains  many  large,  old  trees  of  various 
kinds,  of  which  Areca  Baueri  has  tall  stems  and  huge 
heads  touching  the  glass.  A  massive  piece  of  Philo¬ 
dendron  has  deeply  cut  leaves  of  great  size.  Panicles 
of  brownish-purple  flowers  were  borne  by  the  largest 
specimen  of  Abutilon  sellowianum  marmoratum  we 


fish  ponds  in  the  valley,  surrounded  by  green  ver¬ 
dure,  kept  closely  mown  in  summer ;  then  along  a 
vista  of  green  sward  ascending  the  slopes  between 
thick  woods  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  to  a 
tall  obelisk  crowning  a  hill  in  the  distance.  At 
present  the  beds  immediately  in  front  of  the  Temple 
are  filled  with  bulbs  and  carpeted  with  Myosotis, 
Wallflowers,  and  Polyanthus. 

Passing  into  the  left  half  of  this  large  building  we 
noted  a  tall  tree  of  Cunonia  capensis  from  the  Cape, 
and  belonging  to  the  Saxifraga  family.  The  ever¬ 
green  leaves  are  large  and  pinnate,  and  the  tree  at 
that  time  was  furnished  with  long  spike-like  racemes 
of  white  flowers.  Pittosporum  undulatum  also 
forms  tall  trees ;  but  more  interesting,  perhaps,  is 
Pleris  formosa,  having  large  Laurel-like  leaves,  and 
flowers  like  Lily  of  the  Valley  iD  spring.  In  the 
other  division  of  the  Temple,  Eriostemon  Myoporum, 
with  finger-like  leaves,  4  in.  to  5  in.  long,  was  just 
coming  into  bloom.  Camellias,  Acacias,  and  the 
Olive  tree  about  18  ft.  high  give  an  idea  of  the  house 
which  may  be  compared  to  an  orangery.  Near  by 
was  a  pit  containing  some  200  Cinerarias. 
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The  stove  was  devoted  to  a  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  Poinsettias, 
Eranthemum  nervosum,  Clerodendron  balfourianum, 
and  Gloxinia  maculata  in  the  way  of  flowering  plants  ; 
while  foliage  plants  included  such  things  as  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  Palms,  Pandanus,  Nepenthes  ampullacea, 
N.  Stewartii,  and  N.  coccinea,  bearing  numerous 
pitchers. 

Large  specimens  of  Dendrobium  nobile  were  com¬ 
ing  into  bloom  in  the  early  vinery,  occupied  with 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  closed  on  the  December  ist 
last  for  forcing.  In  another  part  of  the  range  the 
late  vinery  contained  seven  rods  of  Lady  Downes 
and  six  of  Alicante,  all  carrying  a  crop  of  finely- 
coloured  Grapes. 

At  either  end  of  the  range,  outside,  are  walls  covered 
with  choice  climbers,  such  as  Jasminum  nudiflorum, 
Solanum  jasminoides,  Magnolia  fuscata,  full  of 
flower  buds,  the  Macartney  Rose,  15  ft.  by  18  ft., 
Salvia  Grahami,  10  ft.  high,  and  Chimonanthus 
fragrans  grandiflorus,  the  two  latter  being  in  bloom. 
Some  of  these  speak  well  for  the  temperate  climate 
of  Devon.  On  the  grass  in  front  of  the  range  are 
grand  specimens  of  the  Pampas  Grass,  and  several 
Bamboos,  including  Arundinaria  japonica,  Phyllo- 
stachys  nigra,  and  P.  aurea.  Some  of  these  things 
may  be  made  out  in  the  photograph.  Magnolia 
grandiflora  was  still  flowering,  and  in  grand  condi¬ 
tion.  Going  towards  the  American  garden  we 
passed  a  huge  bush  or  tree  of  the  Himalayan 
Rhododendron  arboreum,  large  bushes  of  Camellias 
full  of  buds,  and  the  rocky  Fern  garden  with  its 
museum  of  foreign  shells,  and  fountains  playing. 
Bamboos  and  Pampas  Grass  are  very  conspicuous  in 
the  American  garden,  as  are  Phormium  tenax  varie- 
gata,  Irish  Yews,  and  Cupressus  sempervirens  stricta, 
the  upright  form  of  the  evergreen  Cypress.  On  our 
way  to  the  Orangery  we  passed  some  huge  and  aged 
specimens  of  Beech,  Oak,  and  Sweet  Chestnut, 
showing  how  well  they  grow  in  Devon. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  MISTLETO, 

And  Trees  on  which  it  has  been  found. 

The  following  interesting  paper  was  read  the  other 
week  at  St.  Alphige  Vicarage,  Greenwich,  by  Mr.  A. 
D.  Webster,  superintendent  of  Greenwich  Park 

"The  Mistleto  (Viscum  album)  is  the  largest  and 
most  aspiring  of  our  native  parasites,  and  is  by  many 
considered  as  the  only  true  parasitical  plant  indigen¬ 
ous  to  Britain, as  at  no  time  does  it  receive  any  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  soil  like  the  Dodders  and  Broomrapes. 
It  is  an  evergreen  bush  from  two  feet  to  sometimes 
as  much  as  five  feet  in  diameter,  with  dichotomous 
shoots  and  pairs  of  light  green,  entire,  fleshy  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  being  of  a 
greenish  yellow  colour,  unisexual,  and  appear  usually 
about  April  or  May.  In  the  female  flower,  there 
are  simply  four  greenish  yellow  points  surrounding 
a  viscid  stigma,  while  the  male  is  a  four  cleft  cup  of 
pollen. 

“  The  berries,  which  are  succulent,  one-seeded 
and  one-selled,  resemble  tiny  pearls,  and  are  borne 
in  great  abundance  during  winter. 

"  The  Mistleto  is  rather  difficult,  at  least,  in  cer¬ 
tain  situations,  to  propagate,  which  is  most  readily 
performed  by  rubbmg  the  berries  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  bark  in  spring,  the  glutinous  matter  of 
the  fruit  aiding  in  attaching  it,  and  tying  a  small  piece 
of  matting  or  other  material  over  as  a  preservative 
against  birds  and  insects,  both  of  which  are  dread 
enemies  to  the  young  plant.  It  is,  however,  a  curious 
act  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  persons  who  ask  how 
it  is  done  will  volunteer  the  supposition  that  either 
the  berry  is  deposited  in  a  crevice  of  the  bark  or 
that  a  slit  of  sufficient  size  for  its  reception  is  made 
with  a  knife. 

“  Not  only  are  such  methods  of  propagation  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  germination  of  the  seeds,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  Nature  that  suggests  such  a  plan,  for  no 
knowing  bird  or  beetle  either  places  the  seed  in  a 
crevice  of  the  bark  or  constructs  holes  for  the 
reception  of  the  Mistleto  berries.  Although  the 
berries  will  start  growth  almost  anywhere— on  a 
brick,  slate,  a  gatepost,  or  the  walls  of  a  house,  yet 
they  cannot  and  will  not  thrive  on  such,  no  more 
than  on  the  old  and  rugged  bark  where  mosses  and 
lichens  find  a  home,  the  young,  clean,  and  vital  bark 
of  the  branch  alone  affording  the  medium  necessary 
for  the  plant’s  growth  and  perfect  development. 

"  After  being  placed  on  the  bark,  the  triangular¬ 


shaped  seed  is  not  long  in  germinating,  the  radicles, 
for  there  are  usually  a  pair,  being  emitted  from  two 
of  the  angles,  and  which  from  their  peculiar  shape  I 
can  compare  to  nothing  so  well  as  the  horns  of  a 
snail.  Those  proboscis-like  radicles  are  at  first  erect, 
but  after  having  attained  sufficient  length  they 
gradually  and  gracefully  bend  over  in  arch  form,  and 
lay  hold  of  the  bark  by  the  sucker-like  mouths.  In 
a  few  days  after  this,  the  point  of  the  radicle  swells 
considerably,  and  a  firm  union  between  it  and  the 
bark  takes  place,  this  beiDg  all  that  is  visible  for  the 
first  year.  During  the  second  year,  no  indication  of 
the  growth  of  the  plant  is  observed,  unless  it  be  that 
the  body  of  the  seed  becomes  absorbed  and  the 
radicle  disunited  from  it,  while  a  small  knot  or 
swelling  caused  by  the  progress  of  the  roots  of  the 
young  plant  amongst  the  fibres  of  the  wood  is  a  sure 
sign  that  propagation  is  a  success.  Not  till  the 
third  year  do  leaves  appear,  and  then  only  a  tiny 
pair,  and  these  seem  to  spring  directly  from  the  roots 
at  the  base  of  the  radicle,  and  never  from  the 
radicle  itself,  which  by  this  time  has  withered 
away.  After  the  third  year,  the  growth  is  rapid, 
usually  several  shoots  being  sent  out  from  the 
base  of  the  stem,  although  it  is  not  till  the  sixth  year 
that  the  sexes  of  the  plants  can,  with  any  accuracy, 
be  determined. 

"  In  fifteen  years  a  plant  of  the  Misleto,  with  the 
Apple  as  its  foster  parent,  will  have  attained  to  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  this  I  think  is  about  the  average 
rate  of  growth.  Propagation  of  the  Misleto  should 
not  be  taken  in  band  before  the  end  of  February  or 
beginning  of  March,  as  by  that  time  the  berries  are 
fully  matured — a  point  of  much  importance  for  their 
successful  germination.  On  two  occasions  my 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  apparently  spont¬ 
aneous  growth  of  young  Mistleto  plants  on  trees 
from  which  old  specimens  had  been  removed.  In  the 
first  case,  which  interested  me  much,  an  unusually 
large  plant  of  the  Mistleto  was  broken  from  off  an 
Apple  tree  during  a  severe  storm.  During  the 
following  season  no  less  than  three  young  plants 
appeared  on  various  parts  of  the  tree  and  where  they 
had  not  been  noticed  before,  and  the  plants  appeared 
much  stronger  than  any  I  had  seen  produced  from 
seed.  To  me  they  appeared  to  be  produced  by  the 
rootlets  of  the  old  plant,  as  is  the  case  with  not  a  few 
of  our  shrubs  and  trees. 

"  Without  destroying  the  Apple  tree  investigation 
so  as  to  prove  out  the  case,  was  quite  out  of  the 
question.  In  another  instance  a  friend  writes  to  say 
that  once  the  Mistleto  becomes  established  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  erradicate  it.  One  old 
Apple  tree,  on  which  it  was  placed  twenty-six  years 
ago,  though  cut  off  at  different  times,  still  continues 
to  produce  young  plants  in  an  apparently  spontaneous 
manner. 

"  It  will  be  noticed  that  during  the  summer  the 
Mistleto  has  a  bare,  straggling,  appearance  which 
is  caused  by  the  "  fall  of  the  leaf,”  these,  the  old 
foliage,  without  any  apparent  sereness  or  the  least 
trace  of  decline,  falling  suddenly  off,  and  leaving  but 
a  pair — those  last  produced  at  the  extremity  of  each 
shoot. 

- -t* - 

CAN  IVY  LIVE  AFTER  THE  STEM 
IS  CUT? 

Mr.  Lockwood  apparently  does  not  understand  the 
position  I  have  taken  up.  The  only  idea  that 
prompted  me  to  join  in  the  controversy  was  that  of 
getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  as  I  pointed  out  on  p.  364,  a  great 
mass  of  evidence  has  gone  to  prove  that  Ivy  does  not 
live  after  its  stems  are  completely  severed,  and  the 
obvious  deduction  is  that  it  cannot. 

Now  when  an  instance  is  brought  which 
apparently  contradicts  this  opinion,  we  are  bound  to 
submit  this  instance  to  very  close  scrutiny.  It  is 
true  I  italicised  some  parts  of  Mr.  Lockwood's  article, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  can  rightly  claim  I  have 
thereby  done  him  an  injustice.  Certain  terms  were 
used  by  him  to  describe  one  idea,  and  these  being 
contradictory  the  one  to  the  other,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  lack  of  logic  should  be  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Lockwood  is  very  kind  to  point  out  a  "  back 
door,"  but  the  pointing  out  is  a  little  previous  on  his 
part.  Nobody  wants  a  "back  door”  in  this  case, 
and  most  certainly  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Ivy 
can  live  after  the  stem  is  cut  (through),  why  then  I 
shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  the  opinion  I, 


in  common  with  so  many  others,  have  hitherto  held( 
is  erroneous.  Surely  this  is  fair  enough  ? 

I  might  point  out  to  Mr.  Lockwood,  however,  that 
reiteration  of  a  statement  is  not  proof,  and  that  to 
attempt  to  support  a  contention  by  asking  "  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  ”  is  rather  weak. 

On  p.  364 1  asked  if  all  the  stems  of  the  plant  were 
quite  cut  through,  but  this  has  not  been  answered  ; 
and  until  it  is  the  discussion  can  go  no  farther. 
Once  it  is  answered,  then  will  be  the  time  for  me  to 
ask  Mr.  Lockwood  for  some  of  the  "  many  examples  " 
of  which  he  speaks  on  p.  348. — Fiat  Justitia. 


GREENHOUSE  FLOWERS  AT  KEW. 

I  am  greatly  surprised  that  “  Sigma,”  p.  365,  is 
unable  to  procure  such  plants  as  he  mentions. 
Surely  any  good  nurseryman  would  procure  them. 
We,  at  any  rate,  can  get  them.  Hibbertia  dentata 
I  procured  last  year  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
without  any  trouble ;  no  doubt  they  would  supply 
the  others.  Saintpaulia  ionantha  is  as  easy  to  grow 
from  seed  as  a  Chinese  Primula.  I  have  about  a 
dozen  plants  sent  me,  now  about  12  in.  across,  which 
have  flowered  continuously  since  September.  Seeds 
were  sown  in  March  in  a  stove,  and  the  plants  grown 
in  a  warm  house,  shaded  all  summer.  Every  good 
nurseryman  or  seedsman  offers  the  seed  now.  —  A.  P. 

This  very  interesting  and  popular  plant  house, 
referred  to  by  "  Sigma,”  in  last  week's  Gardening 
World,  is  certainly  well  worth  visiting  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  but  more  especially,  perhaps,  in  the 
winter  months,  when  the  contrast  between  the  out¬ 
side  and  the  inside  vegetation  is  so  much  more 
sharply  defined.  I  am,  like  “  Sigma,”  a  frequent 
visitor  to  Kew,  and  I  have  often  wondered  why  so 
unique  and  elegant  a  structure  should  not  have 
received  a  name  more  in  accordance  with  its  gay 
contents.  But,  whether  it  is  known  as  a  "green¬ 
house  ”  or  a  "  conservatory  ”  matters  very  little  to 
the  general  public,  who  do  not,  as  a  rule,  split  many 
hairs  over  such  fine  distinctions.  Suffice,  then,  for 
our  purpose,  that  it  is  the  most  popular  and  attractive 
of  the  numerous  plant  houses  which  abound  in  this 
famous  and  well  managed  establishment.  No  one,  I 
suppose,  ever  goes  to  Kew  without  visiting  it,  for,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  display  of  forced  flowers,  there 
is  always  something  new,  rare,  choice,  or  meritorious. 
At  the  present  time  the  Camellias  are  much  in 
evidence.  The  Azaleas,  too,  or  as  they  are  here 
called,  "  Rhododendrons,”  are  beginning  to  clothe 
themselves  in  gorgeous  hues,  while  Magnolia 
conspicua,  Eriostemon  cuspidatus,  Acacia  longifolia, 
Andromeda  floribunda,  Viburnum  Tinus,  Spiraea 
Van  Houttei,  and  dozens  of  other  things  show  what 
may  be  done  amongst  hardy  and  half-hardy  shrubs 
for  conservatory  decoration.  Chorizema  Chandleri, 
a  bright  and  showy  little  sub-shrub,  is  now  alive  with 
racemes  of  yellow-red  flowers ;  Grevillea  thele- 
manniana,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  genus,  has 
drooping,  slender  branches,  with  pendulous  bright 
red  flowers;  Peristrophe  speciosa,  or  Justicia 
speciosa,  a  Salvia-like  plant  with  showy,  purplish 
tubes,  has  already  been  under  observation  by 
"Sigma”;  Prunus  floribunda  and  its  variety,  atro- 
purpurea,  as  well  as  the  double  P.  japonica,  make 
excellent  winter-flowering  subjects  when  treated  in 
the  proper  way.  Lilacs,  also,  come  in  with  much 
effect  at  this  season,  as  do  well-grown  specimens  of 
Citrus  aurantium  with  their  globular  golden  fruits. 
Begonias,  likewise,  are  a  sine  qua  non,  the  colours  of 
their  pendant  blooms  ranging  from  the  purest  pink  to 
the  deepest  crimson,  B.  ascotensis,  B.  semperflorens, 
and  B.  coccinea  especially  being  very  striking. 
Clivias,  or  Imantophyllums,  are  getting  gay,  while 
some  Hippeastrums,  which  we  understand  were 
raised  at  Kew,  are  perfectly  gorgeous  in  the  matter 
of  perfume.  Freesia  refracta  alba  wants  a  lot  of 
beating,  although  the  Dutch  Hyacinths  follow  close 
behind.  Colour  and  perfume,  however,  do  not 
always  go  hand-in-hand,  as  witness  the  brightly- 
tinted  Tulip,  the  highly-evolved  Cineraria— Senecio 
here — or  the  rich  tones  of  the  popular  Cyclamen. 
In  the  latter  class  of  plants,  however,  of  which  there 
is  a  clean,  well-grown,  and  creditable  collection, 
there  is  a  variety  distinctly  perfumed,  another  pure 
white,  and  one  with  fimbriated  or  feathered  segments. 
The  leaves,  too,  are  beautifully  marbled  and  as 
variable  as  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great 
abundance.  The  varieties  of  Primula  sinensis  are 
well  done  here,  as  is  also  P.  obconica,  the  flowers 
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being  not  only  large  but  highly  coloured.  Narcissus 
and  Lily  of  the  Valley  are  in  quantity  and  will  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  blossom  which 
this  house  contains.  On  the  rafters  above  there  are 
some  interesting  flowers  waiting  to  be  admired  ;  such 
are  a  purple-flowered  Brazilian  Climber  Tibouchina 
macrantha,  alias  Pleroma,  alias  Lasiandra,  for  the 
changing  of  names  seems  to  be  part  of  the  Kew 
curriculum ;  a  dark  red,  ever-blooming  Cestrum 
(Habrothamnus)  elegans ;  and  a  handsome  scarlet 
Honeysuckle  ( Lonicera  semper virens  minor) .  These 
things  are  all  well  done  at  Kew,  while  the  grouping 
of  plants,  the  effective  arrangements  of  flowers,  and 
the  general  cleanliness  of  the  whole  contribute  to 
make  this  structure  the  admiration  of  all. 

But,  asks  "Sigma,”  where  can  these  plants  be 
obtained  ?  Most  of  them  certainly  at  the  ordinary 
nursery  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  less-common  plants, 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal-  Exotic 
Nursery,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  or  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  N. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  IV. 


Kitcuen  Garden  Calendar. 


As  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  a  favourable  condition  for 
treading  upon,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
same  to  prepare  for  sowing  Onions.  In  places 
where  the  staple  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature  the  seed 
cannot  well  be  got  in  too  soon,  as  there  is  less  fear 
from  frost  than  from  dry  weather  in  summer.  To 
grow  first-class  bulbs  needs  good  tillage  ;  therefore, 
where  the  ground  was  well  manured  and  deeply  dug 
in  the  autumn  it  will  by  this  have  got  fairly  settled 
down  with  the  rains,  a  few  hours  of  drying  winds 
will  soon  render  the  surface  sufficiently  sound  to  get 
upon  without  fear  of  the  soil  sticking  to  the  boots. 
When  this  can  be  done  with  safety  dust  the  plot 
with  soot,  which  should  afterwards  be  forked  in.  If 
this  be  done  early  in  the  morning,  when  there  is  an 
appearance  of  a  fine  day,  the  surface  will  be  dry 
enough  by  the  afternoon  to  rake  down  and  draw  the 
drills.  If  possible  choose  a  fine  calm  day  for  sowing 
the  seed,  as  it  can  be  distributed  more  evenly  along 
the  drills.  Avoid  sowing  too  thickly,  as  much  harm 
is  done  by  overcrowding  the  plants  when  in  a  young 
state.  When  the  seed  is  sown  rake  the  ground 
lightly  to  cover  it  in.  There  is  no  necessity  for  mak¬ 
ing  beds,  as  some  advise,  as  by  so  doing  water  cannot 
be  so  evenly  distributed  over  the  sur  face,  owing  to 
the  paths  between  the  beds  being  lower  than  the 
other  portion.  Better  by  far  allow  a  little  more 
room  between  the  drills  to  enable  a  person  to  pass 
up  and  down  them  to  hoe  and  weed.  Onions  are 
gross  feeders,  therefore  require  a  large  amount  of 
moisture  during  their  growing  season,  and  unless 
provision  be  made  for  this  bulbs  of  extra  size  cannot 
be  procured. 

Those  that  were  sown  under  glass  early  in  the  last 
month  should  by  this  be  large  enough  tor  pricking 
off  into  other  boxes,  or  on  to  slight  hot-beds,  where 
they  could  remain  UDtil  it  is  safe  to  transfer  them  to 
the  open  ground.  It  is  not  well  to  allow  the  plants 
to  get  too  large  before  pricking  them  out,  as  they 
are  longer  in  making  a  start  again. 

Parsnips  may  now  be  sown  with  safety  where  the 
ground  is  at  all  light  and  dry,  but  where  of  a  stiff, 
rententive  nature,  better  defer  sowing  a  little  longer, 
as  the  seed  will  germinate  more  freely  as  the  ground 
gets  warmed.  Carrots  may  now  be  sown  on  warm 
borders,  which,  if  protected  with  straw  mats  from 
heavy  rains,  will  soon  germinate.  The  foot  of  a  south 
wall  is  also  a  good  place  for  a  row  of  early  Carrots, 
where  such  can  be  found  for  them,  but  these  posi¬ 
tions  are  usually  taken  up  with  early  Potatos  and 
French  Beans,  therefore  Carrots  must  be  given  a 
more  open  position. 

The  last  batch  of  Asparagus  roots  should  now  be 
lifted  for  forcing ;  after  this  date  growth  may  be 
promoted  in  the  open  ground  by  covering  the  beds 
with  temporary  frames,  and  placing  a  lining  of  stable 
litter  round  them,  so  as  to  generate  a  little  warmth. 
Where  beds  are  planted  for  this  purpose  there  is  not 
much  difficulty  in  causing  them  to  start  into  growth 
a  month  earlier  than  plants  in  the  open  ground. 

Make  another  sowing  of  Peas  for  succession. 
Gradus,  Early  Morn,  Early  Giant,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Early  Marrow,  Daisy,  and  such  like  are  all  good  varie¬ 
ties  for  sowing  at  the  present  time,  Protect  those  just 
coming  through  the  soil  with  a  few  Spruce  boughs 


or  anything  that  will  ward  off  the  cold  winds,  as 
these  do  more  harm  than  frosts.  Broad  Beans  of 
the  Longpod  type  should  now  be  sown  to  give  a 
succession  to  those  planted  in  the  autumn.  There  are 
some  of  the  green  types  that  are  almost  equal  to  the 
Windsors  in  point  of  flavour,  and  much  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  Masterpiece  and  Green  Giant  are  both 
first-class.  Broccoli  so  far  has  been  good.  There 
has  not  been  any  serious  frost  to  cripple  them. 
Vanguard  and  Snow  White  have  been  specially  good, 
considering  the  difficulty  there  was  in  establishing 
them  last  season. 

Before  the  season  gets  too  busy  procure  and 
sharpen  Pea  sticks  and  tie  them  in  bundles  of  different 
sizes  ready  for  use.  Any  work  of  this  description 
that  can  be  pushed  forward  at  the  present  time 
should  be  got  well  in  hand,  that  there  be  no  delay 
with  it  afterwards  when  other  things  become  more 
pressing.  Celery  that  was  reserved  for  late  use 
should  be  earthed  when  the  soil  becomes  sufficiently 
dry,  but  on  no  account  ought  such  work  to  be  done 
when  the  leaf  stalks  are  wet.  Continue  to  make 
small  sowings  of  Mustard,  Cress,  Chervil,  Celery, 
and  other  things  that  are  required  daily  in  the 
kitchen.  Radishes  and  other  small  plants  on  hot¬ 
beds  should  be  thinned  early  to  prevent  them  be¬ 
coming  drawn. — K.  G. 

- - 


Pits  and  Frames. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — In  order  that  the  seedlings 
may  have  time  to  develop  their  characteristics  of 
colour  and  habit  before  the  frost'  comes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  sow  seed  fairly  early.  The  present  is  a 
capital  time,  for  the  amount  of  solar  light  and  heat 
that  falls  to  our  lot  is  daily  on  the  increase,  whilst 
the  young  plants  are  able  to  obtain  a  fair  hold 
before  the  sun  becomes  too  hot  for  them.  As  the 
seed  is  very  small  it  requires  some  dexterity  of  hand¬ 
ling  in  order  to  distribute  it  evenly  over  the  surface. 
Drain  the  pans  well  and  fill  them  with  light  sandy 
soil,  which  must  be  carefully  levelled  and  made  fairly 
firm  with  the  fingers.  Water  the  surface  gently  with 
a  can  having  a  fine  rose,  and  after  allowing  the  soil 
time  to  settle,  sow  the  seed  thinly.  If  any  covering 
of  soil  is  given  it  must  be  a  very  light  one,  and  the 
particles  of  soil  should  be  fine.  Cover  the  pans  with 
sheets  of  glass,  and  remove  them  to  a  shelf  in  a 
warm  pit.  Watch  them  closely,  and  shade  with 
sheets  of  newspaper  if  the  sun  is  very  bright. 

Gloxinias. — A  batch  of  seedling  Gloxinias  never 
comes  amiss,  for  not  only  is  there  a  chance  of 
getting  new  shades  of  colour,  but  if  desired  the 
plants  may  be  flowered  in  very  small  pots,  when 
they  are  of  inestimable  service  for  decorative 
purposes.  As  soon  as  the  earliest  batch  of  seedlings 
are  big  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked  off 
into  light  sandy  soil.  The  pricking  off  operation  is 
a  somewhat  tedious  one,  for  the  plants  are  very 
delicate  and  must  be  handled  with  great  care.  The 
iny  leaves  should  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  soil, 
but  the  hearts  must  not  be  covered,  otherwise  they 
will  damp  off.  Sow  for  a  successional  batch  in  the 
course  of  the  next  week,  treating  the  seed  pans  in 
the  same  way  as  advised  for  the  tuberous  Begonias. 
Some  of  the  old  plants  have  begun  to  start  into 
growth,  and  where  this  is  the  case  there  is  nothing 
to  gain  from  keeping  them  back,  for  it  weakens  the 
tubers,  the  growths  become  drawn  and  spindly,  and 
the  plants  never  make  good  specimens.  Pot  them 
up  therefore  without  delay,  for  the  early  flower  will 
come  in  handy. 

Clerodendron  fallax.  —Some  cultivators  recom¬ 
mend  propagating  this  charming  Clerodendron  by 
cuttings  but  we  have  always  found  seedlings  far 
more  satisfactory.  They  grow  more  quickly,  pro¬ 
duce  larger  and  finer  leaves  (and  the  leaves  in  them¬ 
selves  are  ornamental)  and  flower  better  at  the  finish. 
Seed  saved  from  last  autumn  should  be  sown  forth¬ 
with  in  heat,  in  light,  rich  soil.  The  old  plants 
occasionally  pay  for  being  grown  on  again,  especially 
where  taller  plants  are  in  demand.  Those  that 
have  been  allowed  to  go  to  rest  with  a  view  to  this 
intent  may  be  started  into  growth  by  placing  them 
in  a  warm  pit,  plunging  the  pots  in  fermenting 
material,  and  keeping  the  syringe  going. 

Cuttings. — Just  now  there  are  hosts  of  cuttings 
that  require  to  be  put  in.  Old  Crotons  and 
Dracaenas  that  are  only  kept  as  stock  plants  should 
be  denuded  of  their  cuttings  as  fast  as  they  are  large 


enough  for  insertion.  The  tops  should  be  taken  off 
the  autumn-struck  cuttings  of  Coleus,  and  put  in  to 
root,  the  stumps  meanwhile  being  encouraged  to 
break  to  furnish  more  cuttings.  Heliotropes, 
Verbenas,  Alternantheras,  Lobelias,  Iresines,  and 
zonal  Pelargoniums  have  all  to  be  worked  up,  and 
all  the  propagating  frames  will  be  taxed  to  their 
utmost  capability.  If  any  more  room  is  required  it 
will  be  a  good  plan  to  put  up  a  hot-bed,  place  a 
frame  or  two  on  it,  and  utilise  them  for  cuttings. 
Almost  anything  will  strike  freely  in  a  hot  bed, 
particularly  if  a  few  inches  of  cocoanut  fibre  is  put 
in  for  plunging. — A.  S.  G. 

-»— 

tub  Drctilfl  Grower’s  calendar. 


Calanthes. — Most  of  the  deciduous  kinds  will  be 
reaching  that  stage  when  it  is  necessary  to  take 
them  in  hand,  that  is,  the  growths  will  be  making 
headway.  We  find  it  a  very  good  plan  to  place 
them  thickly  together  in  shallow  boxes  in  an 
upright  position  to  start  them.  It  is  easier  when 
the  potting  is  done,  for  you  can  select  the  most 
forward  ones  for  massing  together.  The  compost 
we  find  most  suitable  for  their  requirements  is  two 
parts  good  loam,  one  part  dried  cow-dung,  rubbed 
through  a  sieve,  with  enough  charcoal  or  crocks 
broken  up  fine,  and  silver  sand  to  keep  it  open. 
Good  drainage  is  essential,  as  the  plants  will  take  any 
amount  of  water  at  the  roots  when  growing  freely. 
In  the  early  stages  water  must  be  sparingly  afforded 
them  or  the  growths  will  become  spotted.  All  the 
Calanthes  require  a  good  brisk  heat  during  growth — 
such  as  is  given  to  stove  plants. 

Cattleya  House. — The  exceptional  weather  we 
are  getting  tends  to  hasten  the  growth  of  most 
things ;  we  must  therefore  keep  pace  with  them  as 
regards  potting.  We  shall  now  make  a  start  with 
Laelia  gouldiana,  L.  autumnalis,  and  those  plants  of 
L.  anceps  that  have  gone  out  of  flower.  You  will 
observe  that  they  begin  to  push  new  roots  from  the 
base  of  the  new  bulbs  as  soon  as  relieved  of  their 
flower  spikes.  It  is  when  this  takes  place  that  we 
like  to  do  the  repotting. 

There  is  the  state  of  the  compost,  however,  to  be 
considered  before  the  work  can  be  satisfactorily 
carried  out.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  peat 
when  received  is  dust  dry,  owing  to  its  being  stored 
some  time.  If  used  in  this  state  the  plants  rarely 
do  well,  as  the  water  given  the  plants  runs  off  instead 
of  soaking  the  whole  mass.  When  this  is  the  case 
we  find  it  a  good  plan  to  wet  the  turves  and  then 
place  them  on  top  of  the  stoke-hole  furnace.  The 
heat  will  cause  the  moisture  to  penetrate  the  turves, 
besides  making  it  warm  for  use.  The  sphagnum 
moss  is,  of  course,  always  wet  when  received,  and 
requires  drying  before  being  ready  for  use ;  at  least, 
we  dry  ours,  and  I  think  it  is  one  reason  why  ours 
grows  so  well.  A  quick  method  is  to  spread  it  out 
thinly  over  the  floor  of  the  Cattleya  house  during 
the  night.  The  heat  from  the  hot-water  pipes  will 
dry  it  sufficiently  in  a  night  for  use. 

Shading. —If  this  weather  lasts  we  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  have  recourse  to  shading  the  Odonto- 
glossums  that  are  growing  in  bouses  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  A  few  days  like  last  Friday  would  scon  do 
them  harm.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  we  should 
get  them  fixed  up  ready  for  use  should  the  weather 
become  very  bright,  if  only  to  be  used  for  an  hour 
during  the  middle  of  the  day  to  keep  the  temperature 
down  and  the  plants  from  drying  up  too  quickly. — C. 

- — J. - 

©leanings  J'ttnnt  ffje  Dmtttt 
of  Stienc% 


The  undermentioned  subjects  were  discussed  at  the 
Scientific  Committee  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  the  31st  ult  : — 

Potato  Grafting. — Mr.  A.  Sutton  read  an  in¬ 
teresting  paper  on  the  results  of  grafting  and  hybrid¬ 
ising  Potatos  with  Tomatos.  The  following  is  an 
epitome  of  his  results  : — 1,  Maincrop  Tomato  was 
grafted  upon  Victoria  Potato.  The  tubers  thus 
formed  by  Tomato  foliage  only  were  very  small.  2, 
Solanum  nigrum  graited  on  Victoria;  and  3,  Egg 
plant,  Solanum  Melongena,  grafted  upon  Supreme 
produced  tubers  equal  to  the  types. 
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Potato  Hybridising.— i,  Woodstock  Kidney  was 
first  grafted  upon  the  Tomato  Earliest  of  All.  The 
Potato  flowers  were  pollinated  by  Tomato.  The 
seed  produced  Potato  plants  with  small  and  subse¬ 
quently  diseased  tubers.  They  were  quite  round. 
The  foliage  resembled  that  of  many  other  Potatos. 
2,  With  a  similar  graft,  the  flowers  were  self-ferti¬ 
lised.  The  resulting  produce  resembled  Woodstock 
Kidney. 

Solanum  Maglia  hybrids  —  Some  hundreds  of 
flowers  were  pollinated  from  Potato  flowers.  Two 
seedlings  only  were  obtained ;  one  perished,  the 
other  produced  a  small  tuber,  which  improved  subse¬ 
quently,  but  was  much  inferior  to  commercial 
ft)tatos. 

Solanum  etuberosum.--The  tubers  received  in 
1887  were  very  small,  but  have  now  attained  a 
marketable  size. 

Curious  varieties  of  Potatos — Mr.  Sutton  also 
exhibited  three  kinds  of  Fir-Apple  Potatos.  These  are 
interesting  as  taking  the  form  of  rhizomes  with  pro¬ 
jecting  points  under  the  eyes,  giving  a  scale-like 
appearance.  One  kind  has  several  branches.  These 
Potatos  bear  flowers,  but  produce  no  berries,  the 
foliage  resembling  that  of  ordinary  Potatos. 
Another  variety,  received  from  Africa,  was  mottled 
in  colour,  and  resembled  the  Fir-Apple  Potato.  The 
foliage  is  exceedingly  dark  coloured,  and  resembles 
that  of  the  Stinging  Nettle. 

Tomatos  raised  from  grafts  on  Potatos  — 
Victoria  grafted  with  Tomato  Maincrop.  In  two 
years  seedlings  bore  fruit,  but  very  distinct  from 
Maincrop,  the  leaves  being  decidedly  smaller,  the 
fruit  more  numerous,  but  smaller  and  earlier,  also 
more  corrugated.  These  differences  became  more 
pronounced  in  the  following  year.  A  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Sutton  for  his 
interesting  and  valuable  paper: 

Hollyhock  Disease. — Leaves  attacked  by 
Puccinia  malvacearum  were  received  from  Mr.  H. 
E.  Molyneux  ;  the  mildew  which  has  proved  fatal 
to  these  plants  for  many  years. 

Cyclamen  fasciated. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited 
specimens  of  this  not  unusual  phenomenon  of 
several  flowers  with  leaves  on  the  same  stem. 

Eucalyptus  sp. — He  also  showed  flowering 
specimen  of  E.  cordatus,  growing  in  the  open  in 
County  Down  ;  and  of  E.  globulus,  grown  for  forty 
years  in  Leicestershire.  Prof.  Balfour  observed  that 
on  the  coast  of  Ross-shire  several  plants  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Riviera  thrive  well  there,  in  consequence 
of  the  amelioration  of  the  climate  by  the  proximity 
of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Cypripedium.— Dr.  Masters  also  exhibited  a 
blossom  of  a  Cypripedium,  in  which  the  two  nor¬ 
mally  coherent  sepals  were  free. 

Additions  to  the  Library. — "Silva  of  North 
America,"  by  G.  S.  Sargent,  vol.  xii.,  Coniferae ; 
"Orchids  of  Sikkim-Himalaya,”  by  G.  King  and  R. 
Pantling,  parts  1 — 4  ;  “  Bush  Fruits  of  America," 
by  F.  W.  Card  ;  "  Sketch  of  the  Evolution  of  Our 
Native  Fruits  ”  (America),  by  L.  H.  Bailey ; 
"  Fertilisers,"  by  E.  B.  Voorhers  ;  and  “  Nouvelles 
Archives  du  Museum,"  Tome  Dixieme. 

NOTICE  OF  BOOK. 


One  and  All  Gardening,  1899.  —  A  Popular 
Manual  for  Amateurs,  Allotment  Holders,  and 
Working  Gardeners,  price  2d.  ;  edited  by  Mr. 
Edward  Owen  Greening:  Issued  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Horticultural  Association  Ltd.,  3, 
Agar  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

This  is  the  fourth  number  of  this  interesting  and 
useful  manual,  than  which  the  gospel  of  gardening 
has  no  more  eloquent  and  successful  apostle.  For 
the  ridiculous  price  of  twopence  the  amateur  may 
obtain  a  friend  and  counsellor  on  matters  horticultural 
that  will  help  him  over  many  a  knotty  question,  and 
tide  him  over  many  a  difficulty.  The  manual  runs 
to  185  pages  of  gardening  literature,  and  different 
phases  of  flower  and  vegetable  culture  are  described 
and  reliable  advice  given.  The  illustrations  are  very 
numerous,  and  add  not  a  little  to  the  charm  of  the 
book.  In  a  preface  written  by  the  Editor,  and  en¬ 
titled  "  Come  into  the  Garden,"  the  recreative  value 
of  gardening  is  discussed,  and  a  strong  appeal  is 
made  to  lovers  of  Nature  and  of  the  beautiful. 

The  "Appreciations  of  Gardening,"  which  have 
been  obtained  from  a  number  of  men  and  women 
who  have  very  largely  helped  to  make  literary  and 


social  history  during  the  last  decades  of  this  century, 
are  a  most  interesting  feature,  and  the  more  so  that 
a  portrait  of  most  of  those  testifying  is  given. 
Amongst  them  are  Mrs.  H.  Garrett  Fawcett,  Thomas 
Sidney  Cooper, R  A. .George  Alexander,  H.  J.  Palmer, 
Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Woods,  the  Very  Rev.  G.  G.  Bradley, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Charles  Booth,  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon, 
C.  Hamilton  Aide,  Lionel  Brough,  Professor  Boul- 
ger,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  H.  Rider 
Haggard,  Geo.  Manville  Fenn,  Ian  MacLaren  (Dr. 
John  Watson),  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Barnett.  This 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  representative 
gathering  of  the  literary,  theological,  aDd  theatrical 
talent. 

Coming  to  articles  on  the  practical  side  of  garden¬ 
ing  there  is  a  very  useful  monthly  calendar  of  opera¬ 
tions,  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish.  There  is  a  very  interesting 
article  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Eggett,  upon  "  Rock-work 
and  Ferneries,"  in  which  the  writer  gives  a 
capital  description  of  how  to  make  rockeries  and 
plants  to  put  in  them.  "  The  Advance  in  Vege¬ 
tables,"  by  Mr.  John  Wright,  V.M.H.,  will  find  many 
interested  readers,  whilst  an  article  from  Mr.  T.  W. 
Saunders,  upon  "The  Indoor  Garden,"  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  of  the  most  popular  phases  of  gardening. 

Altogether,  "  One  and  All  Gardening  for  1899  ”  is 
a  book  to  read  and  to  enjoy,  while  it  is  practical 
enough  to  give  very  real  assistance  to  the  worker. 
- - 

NOTES  FROM  HAMILTON. 

For  the  last  fortnight  we  have  been  having  quite  the 
converse  of  the  weather  previously  experienced.  A 
sudden  change  of  the  wind  from  west  to  east  on  the 
evening  of  the  22nd  ult.,  brought  on  a  rather  sharp 
frost  which  has  lasted  until  now  with  more,  or  less 
severity.  On  several  occasions  the  spirit  receded  to 
120  Fahr.  thus  indicating  20"  of  frost.  The  change 
was  a  welcome  one  from  more  than  one  point  of  view. 
Farmers  and  gardeners  got  little  or  no  manure 
carried  on  the  land  on  account  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  soil  with  the  abnormal  wet  which 
prevailed  during  the  usual  season  for  advancing  such 
work.  Then  of  course  people  felt  a  desire  to  get 
about  without  the  aid  of  that  serviceable  article — 
the  umbrella,  and  the  lovers  of  the  roaring  game 
hailed  the  change  as  a  very  intervention  all  for  them¬ 
selves.  Altogether  the  change  is  approved  of  here 
by  most  people,  and  if  the  present  state  of  things 
does  not  last  too  long  matters  will  be  all  right,  for  the 
weather  grumblers  are  far  tco  busy  to  have  time  for 
fault  finding. 

Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  temperature, 
indoor  departments  are  looking  remarkably  well  and 
(orward.  Early  Peach  houses  and  vineries  are  fast 
putting  on  their  vernal  vestments,  a  fact  which  can 
scarcely  evade  us  in  forcibly  impressing  on  our 
minds  that  yet  another  year  is  added  to  our  number. 
Early  forcing  is  always  retarded  by  frosty  weather, 
therefore  as  far  as  this  is  concerned  we  think  milder 
weather  will  not  be  unacceptable  when  it  comes. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  Hamilton  and  Dis¬ 
trict  H.  &  F.  A.  was  held  on  the  evening  of  3rd  inst., 
the  president, Rev.  Mr.  Paterson,  presiding,  when  Mr. 
Dewar,  curator,  Botanical  Gardens,  Glasgow,  read  a 
most  instructive  paper  on  the  more  advantageous 
course  which  ought  to  be  pursued  by  the  average 
young  gardener.  He  instanced  numerous  cases 
where  sheer  hard  work  and  incessant  plodding  had 
carried  gardeners  to  positions  of  eminence  and 
celebrity.  He  pointed  out  very  forcibly  that  without 
these  qualities  in  the  possession  of  the  young 
gardener  be  in  vain  may  look  for  any  high  position, 
for  it  is  only  by  hard  study  anything  of  intrinsic 
value  is  to  be  attained.  Mr.  Dewar  was  accorded  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks. 

The  celebrated  Carnation  grower,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Blantyre,  is  to  give  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting  on 
the  "Carnation."  Mr.  Campbell's  success  incar¬ 
nation  culture  will  make  this  paper  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  Association  as  well  as  an  invalu¬ 
able  contribution  to  horticulture.  There  are  now 
over  60  members  enrolled,  and  we  understand  that 
Sir  John  Watson,  Bart.,  of  Earnock,  has  signified  his 
willingness  to  become  hon.  president. 

This  part  of  the  country  may  very  appropriately 
be  termed  the  Black  country  of  Scotland,  and  the 
thought  has  often  occurred  to  us,  when  noting  the 
effects  of  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere  and  the  endemic 
Clydesdale  fog,  that  straDge  and  most  interesting 
chemical  combinations  must  necessarily  take  place 
in  the  air  under  such  conditions.  There  can  be 


little  doubt  of  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  we 
think  it  probable  that  as  soon  as  formed  it  must 
combine  with  some  other  material,  perhaps  ammonia, 
to  form  the  sulphate.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
injurious  effects  of  such  conditions  as  surround  us 
here,  caused  on  vegetation — trees  in  an  especial 
manner — are  due  more  to  hydrogen  compounds, 
rather  than  to  those  of  oxygen.  We  believe  the 
most  destructive  agent  in  such  an  atmosphere  is  the 
superabundance  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which 
must  necessarily  float  in  the  air. 

After  a  recent  dense  fog,  which  enveloped  the 
country  for  three  days,  cleared  away,  an  oily  deposit 
of  finely  divided  carbon,  covered  the  foliage  of  every 
plant,  giving  vegetation  the  appearance  of  being  gone 
over  with  a  water  pot  and  petroleum.  Rain,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  washed  it  off.  From  the  greasy  feel  of  the 
mixture  we  were  inclined  to  think  it  to  be  composed 
of  carbon  and  persulphide  of  hydrogen.  The  chemist 
would  do  worse  than  take  periodic  samples  of  air 
such  as  ours.  He  might  find  something  to  make  him 
famous. — Gamma. 


Hardening  ||iscellany. 


APPLE  SEATON  HOUSE. 
Cultivators  are  not  debarred  from  planting  Apples 
for  lack  of  kinds  to  select  from,  nor  from  being  able 
to  chose  suitable  kinds  for  any  locality.  The  kind 
above  named  should  be  known  by  all  who  want  a 
really  good  kitchen  Apple.  It  has  so  many  good 
qualities  that  it  stands  in  the  fore  rank.  Some  years 
ago,  when  I  called  on  Mr.  Temple,  at  Impney 
Hall,  Worcestershire  (now  at  Carron  House),  he  then 
spoke  very  highly  of  it,  and  I  have  done  so  through 
your  pages.  From  this  I  was  induced  to  plant  it. 
Although  we  grow  a  large  number  of  kinds,  I 
consider  this  one  of  our  best.  It  has  the  best 
cropping  powers  ;  is  a  good  grower  ;  and  keeps  well. 
It  is  also  of  gcod  size,  and  when  kept  for  a  time  is  a 
nice  colour.  Last  year  I  had  a  tree  with  an  immense 
crop  on  it ;  accordingly  I  thinned  them  early  and 
sold  them  in  August.  The  remainder  swelled  to  a 
good  size ;  these  were  gathered  and  placed  in  the 
fruit  room,  and  now,  February  nth,  we  have  good 
fruit  — J.  C.,  Chard. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. — February  14th. 
The  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday  last,  was 
the  finest  that  has  been  held  since  last  autumn. 
Orchids  were  in  very  strong  force,  and  so  were  Ferns, 
Begonias,  Chinese  Primulas,  Tulips,  Cyclamen, 
Camellias,  Daffodils,  &c. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  KiDg’s  Road, 
Chelsea,  exhibited  a  fine  group  of  Orchids,  very  con¬ 
spicuous  being  Dendrobium  dulce,  D.  Euosmum 
virginale,  Dendrobium  splendidissimum,  D.  ward- 
iano  japonicum,  D.  Dominii,  D  endocharis,  and  other 
hybrids.  They  also  had  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums, 
Epidendrums,  Cypripediums,  Phalaenopsis,  and 
others  in  considerable  variety.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  had  a  very  large 
and  the  most  interesting  group  of  Orchids  at  the 
meeting.  A  very  singular  thing  was  Catasetum  dis¬ 
color.  Very  pretty  were  such  Masdevallias  as  M. 
hincksiana,  M.  courtauldiana,  M.  irrorata,  M.  i. 
schroderiana  var.,  and  M.  polysticta.  Rare  things 
were  Epidendrum  paniculatum,  and  Diurus  macula- 
tus.  Magnificent  hybrids  were  Cypripedium  Law- 
rebel,  C.  concolawre,  C.  Calypso  Oak  wood  var.,  C. 
lathamianum,  and  others.  All  were  clean,  healthy, 
and  vigorous  specimens.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  N.,  set  up  a  very  extensive  group  consisting 
of  Orchids,  Palms,  Ferns,  Crotons,  &c.  Amongst  the 
Orchids  conspicuous  were  Pbaius  Cooksoni,  Dendro¬ 
bium  wardianum,  Oncidium  lamelligerum,  Coelogyne 
cristata,  Cypripedium  nitens,  and  a  great  many 
others  of  the  latter  genus.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

O.  H.  Feiling,  Esq.,  Southgate  House,  Southgate, 
exhibited  a  group  of  Orchids  consisting  of  Cypri¬ 
pediums,  Dendrobiums  and  Odontoglossums,  set  up 
with  Palms  and  Ferns.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 
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Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
had  a  bold  group  of  Orchids,  in  which  the  Phalaen- 
opses  were  very  fine,  including  P.  schilleriana,  P. 
stuartiana,  and  P.  Aphrodite.  Odontoglossum 
Edithae,  and  Cattleyas  were  also  noteworthy.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal  ) 

F.  Knight,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Marsden),  Thun- 
dersley  House,  Thundersley,  Essex,  exhibited  a 
showy  and  interesting  group  of  Cattle}  a  Trianaei,  in 
highly-coloured  varieties.  He  also  had  a  piece  of 
Laelia  glauca,  bearing  six  blooms,  a  very  unusual 
occurrence  (Silver  Banksian  Medal  ) 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Whiffia),  The 
Grange,  Southgate,  exhibited  an  interesting  group  of 
Orchids,  including  Cattleya  Trianaei  Whiffenii,  C- 
T.  lilaciDa,  and  C.  T.  rega’is,  with  petals  and  lip  of 
enormous  size.  Odontoglossum  andersonianum,  O. 
triumphans,  O.  crispum,  and  others  were  good 
examples  of  culture  as  well  as  being  fine.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young), 
Clare  Lawn,  East  SheeD,  had  a  splendid  Cattleya 
named  C.  Trianaei  Amy  Wigan.  De  B.  Crawshay, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke),  Rosefield,  Seven- 
oaks,  exhibited  Laelia  anceps  Juno,  L.  crawshayana 
and  Odontoglossum  triumphans  Mrs.  de  B.  Craw¬ 
shay.  J.  T.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  Palace  Road,  Streatham 
Hill, staged  Cattleya  Trianaei  Gabriel’s  var.  Herbert 
Harris,  Esq.  (gardener.  Mr.  J.  Penton),  Bowden 
Hill  House,  Chippenham,  staged  Laelia  anceps 
schroderae  and  Cattleya  Trianaei  Bowden  Hill 
House  var. 

E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow,  ex¬ 
hibited  an  interesting  little  group  of  hybrid  Dendro- 
biums,  including  D.  Cassiope,  D.  domicassio,  D. 
dominianum  x  Cassiope,  and  others  of  that  ilk.  His 
Cymbidium  hookerianum  was  fine.  A  Cultural 
Commendation  was  awarded  to  W.  Cobb,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Howes),  Dulcote,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  for  Odontoglossum  maculatum  anceps.  G. 
F.  Moore,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Morris),  Bourton-on- 
the-Water,  exhibited  a  hybrid  Cypripedium  named 
C.  Beckmanii,  the  parentage  of  which  was  evidently 
C.  villosum  x  C.  nitens  or  some  form  of  C.  insigne. 

Messrs.  J  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  exhibited  some 
handsome  new  hybrid  Orchids,  including  Phalaenop- 
sis  Mrs.  James  H.  Veitch,  Cypripedium  Orion, 
Phaio-calanthe  Niobe,  all  pretty  and  very  interest¬ 
ing  in  their  way.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co  ,  St. 
Albans,  showed  a  few  Orchids. 

Mr.  Frank  Lowe,  The  Gardens,  Easthampstead 
Park,  Wokingham,  Berks.,  exhibited  three  plants  of 
a  very  pretty  and  elegant  new  Croton,  named  Lord 
Hillsborough. 

A  superb  array  of  Camellias  came  from  the  Nur¬ 
series  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts.  Both  plants  and  cut  flowers  were  shown 
and  the  standard  of  merit  was  remarkably  high 
throughout.  The  plants, which  were  stood  on  the  floor 
of  the  hall,  were  exceedingly  well  flowered.  The  bulk 
of  the  plants  consisted  of  the  well-known  white  forms, 
Alba  Plena  and  Fimbriata.  Exquisite,  Corallina, 
and  Conspicua  were  also  well  shown,  but  the  whites 
were  the  feature.  The  cut  flowers  were  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  development  and  symmetry.  Half  a  dozen 
well-flowered  pot  plants  of  Clematis  indivisa  lobata 
were  also  shown.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

A  table  of  bouquets,  baskets  of  flowers,  and  other 
floral  devices  that  were  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  Miller, 
no, Fulham  Road, S.W., made abrave  show.  Narcissi, 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  Freesias  constituted  the 
floral  element,  and  these  were  prettily  supplemented 
by  grasses  and  foliage. 

A  small  batch  of  the  scarlet-flowered  Malmaison 
Princess  May  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Chas.  Turner, 
Slough.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had, 
as  usual,  an  exhibit  of  new  plants,  Acalypha  Sanderi, 
Dracaena  sanderiana,  aud  D.  godseffiana  being  well 
shown.  Haemanthus  cinnabarinus  superbus  was  a 
notable  feature. 

The  “  New  Decorative  ”  Primulas  staged  by  Messrs. 

H.  Cannell  &  Son,  Swanley,  Kent,  filling  half  of  a 
long  central  table,  constituted  the  finest  exhibit  of 
Primulas  we  have  ever  seen  from  the  Swanley  firm. 
The  Lady  is  the  parent  of  this  distinct  race,  and  a 
batch  of  it  was  fittingly  in  evidence.  P.  pyramidalis 
Purple  Star  is  a  purple  form  of  The  Lady  and  very 
handsome.  The  new  variety  Princess  is  the  most 
distinct  and  finest  white  Primula  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  varieties  Mrs.  R.  Cannell,  Harlequin,  and  Lady 
Emily  Dyke,  were  also  all  well  showD,  the  display  of 
flowers  being  truly  magnificent.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 


A  very  showy  exhibit  came  from  Mr.  H.  B  May, 
Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  half  a  dozen  huge  specimen  plants  of 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  The  plants  were  in 
small  eight  inch  pots,  and  were  clothed  to  the  bottom 
with  flowers  and  foliage.  Placed  as  they  were  in  a 
bed  of  Adiantum  farleyense  the  rosy  flowers  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  utmost  advantage.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Hill  &  Son,  Lower  Edmonton,  repeated 
their  exhibit  of  Ferns,  and  the  arrangement  on  this 
occasion  was  worthy  of  special  praise.  All  the  plants, 
both  small  and  large,  were  in  perfect  health,  (Silver 
Gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  had  a 
very  showy  group  of  florist’s  Primulas,  both  single 
and  double.  The  various  strains  of  rose,  white, 
pink,  scarlet,  crimson  and  blue  flowers  were  of  high 
order  of  merit,  and  the  blue  especially  was  note¬ 
worthy  for  its  depth  and  richness.  The  star  shaped 
section  which  has  come  into  such  prominence  of  late 
was  also  represented.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Upwards  of  sixty  bunches  of  Tulips  in  eighteen 
varieties  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Collins  Bros., 
Hampton.  Prince  of  Austria,  Rosa  Mundi,  Grand 
Due,  Yellow  Prince,  Thos.  Moore,  and  scarlet  Due 
Van  Thol  were  the  leading  sorts  and  the  cream  of 
the  collection,  but  all  the  flowers  were  first-class. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  capital  table  of  Cyclamen  was  put  up  by  Mr. 
John  May,  Gordon  Nursery,  St.  Margaret’s,  Twicken¬ 
ham.  The  flowers  were  of  immense  size  and  sub¬ 
stance,  and  the  colours  first-rate.  White,  crimson, 
rose,  pink,  and  blush  were  all  in  grand  trim,  and  all 
the  plants  were  well  flowered. 

The  handsome  Lachenalia  Nelsoni  was  represented 
by  a  batch  of  well-flowered  plants,  sent  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Nor¬ 
wich.  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  had  a  tray 
of  cut  blooms  of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons. 
An  interesting  exhibit  was  a  flower  with  foliage 
leaves  attached  of  the  deep  crimson-spathed  Arum 
dracunculoides.  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  gardener  to 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq  ,  sent  a  fine  specimen  of 
Lourya  campanulata.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & 
Son,  Upper  Holloway,  N.,  had  a  nice  batch  of 
Citrus  sinensis,  the  Otaheite  Orange. 

Hardy  flowers  were  considerably  in  evidence, there 
being  several  pretty  groups.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N.,  had  a  showy  little 
group,  Narcissi,  Primulas,  Crocus  Sieberi,  and  early 
Irises  being  the  chief  items.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  bad  a  choice  assortment 
in  Narcissus  minimus,  which  was  very  showy.  Iris 
unguicularis  was  another  noteworthy  member  of  the 
group. 

The  hardy  flowers  sent  b}  Messrs.  R.  Wallace 
&  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester  consisted 
chiefly  of  Irises,  of  which  I.  reticulata,  I.  bhtrioides, 

I.  Histrio,  and  the  distinct  yellow  I.  Danfordiae 
were  all  in  excellent  condition. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee, 
a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard 
&  Co.,  Maidstone,  for  a  magnificent  collection  of 
Apples.  There  were  in  all  sixty  dishes  of  beautifully 
preserved  fruit,  such  varieties  as  Calville  Malingre, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Allington  Pippin,  Bismarck, 
Tibbett’s  Pearmain, Twenty  Ounce,  Newton  Wonder, 
Mere  de  Menage,  and  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  Seedling 
appearing  to  special  advantage. 

A  collection  of  sixty  dishes  of  distinct  varieties  of 
Apples  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Low- 
field  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex.  The  fruit, although 
small,  was  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  well  col¬ 
oured  and  in  capital  preservation,  more  especially  in 
the  case  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Gospatrick, 
Atalantas,  the  finely  flavoured  Armorel,  Chelmsford 
Wonder,  and  Bess  Pool.  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

A  similar  award  went  to  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes,  gard¬ 
ener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House, 
Brentford,  for  some  heavily  fruited  sprays  of  Van¬ 
illa  planifolia. 

A  bunch  of  The  Sutton  Rhubarb,  shown  by  Mr. 

J.  Butler,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ancaster,  Nor- 
manton,  Stamford,  was  a  capital  instance  of  a  grand 
variety  well  cultivated. 

The  Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Fellows  was  held  as  usual  at 
117,  Victoria  Street,  at  3  p.m.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  very  re¬ 
presentative  gathering.  After  the  customary  pre¬ 
liminaries  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  James  Douglas 


and  Mr.  Alex.  Dean  were  appointed  scrutineers  of 
the  ballot.  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard  proposed,  and  Mr. 
Geo.  Paul  seconded,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
retiring  members  of  the  Council,  which  was  duly 
carried. 

The  Report  and  Balance  Sheet 
For  1899. 

The  Report  of  the  Council,  which  was  a  lengthy 
one,  showed  that  the  year  1898-99  has  been  one  of 
increased  prosperity  for  the  society.  In  order  to 
assist  the  trustees  of  the  Lindley  Library,  £170  has 
been  spent  in  completing  and  publishing  a  catalogue 
of  the  library,  and  in  purchasing  various  books. 
Valuable  books  have  also  beea  presented  by  the 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  Dr.  Masters, 
F.R.S.  ;  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq. ;  Miss  Ormerod, 
Mrs.  Holborn,  Signor  Alvio,  and  others,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  purchase  other  important 
works.  Twenty-two  fruit  and  floral  meetings  have 
been  held  during  the  year,  besides  the  larger  shows 
at  the  Temple  in  May,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
September  and  November.  Lectures  have  been 
given  at  nineteen  of  these  meetings,  and  a  total  of 
906  ordinary  awards  have  been  made.  In  addition 
to  these  a  Silver- Gilt  Flora  Medal  was  presented  to 
Miss  O.  Harrisson ;  and  4  Hogg  Memorial  Medals  have 
been  awarded,  and  85  Bronze  Banksian  Medals 
granted  to  cottagers’  societies.  The  Hogg  Memorial 
Medal  is  to  be  restricted  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
committee,  and  is  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  who,  while  he  lived,  took  such 
a  keen  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  that  committee. 
Both  the  Temple  show  and  the  Great  Fruit  Show  were 
brilliant  successes,  and  the  latter  particularly,  de¬ 
spite  an  unfavourable  fruit  season,  continues  to  be  an 
object  lesson  in  fruit  culture  of  national  importance. 

A  deputation  was  sent  from  the  society  to  the 
great  summer  show  of  the  Northumberland, 
Durham,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society  in  July,  and  an  invitation  has 
been  received  and  accepted  for  sending  a  small  de¬ 
putation  to  the  Truro  Daffodil  show  on  the  21st  and 
22nd  of  March  next. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Book  of  Rules  for  Judging, 
and  Hints  to  Schedule  Makers,  sent  out  in  1896,  has  been 
exhausted,  and  a  reprint  with  an  appendix  has  been 
issued,  price  is.  6d.  The  examination  in  horticul¬ 
ture,  held  on  April  5th,  concurrently  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  brought  out  190  can¬ 
didates.  A  similar  examination  is  to  be  held  on 
April  nth,  1899 

Included  in  the  fixtures  for  the  year  just  begun  is 
the  International  Conference  on  Hybridisation  on 
July  nthandi2th,  at  Chiswick.  This  is  to  close 
with  a  banquet  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  in  honour  of  distinguished  foreign 
guests.  The  so-called  fortnightly  meetings  have  now 
been  made  really  fortnightly,  having  regard  to  the 
occurrence  of  Bank  Holidays  and  special  events, 
such  as  the  Temple  and  Great  Fruit  shows. 

Dr.  J.  Augustus  Voelcker,  M.A,  continues  as  Con¬ 
sulting  Chemist,  and  the  Rev.  Geo.  Henslow,  M.A., 
as  Professor  of  Botany  to  the  society.  The  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  having  completed  ten  years  of  secretar)ship, 
the  council  recommends  an  increase  of  his  salary  by 
£50  per  annum. 

The  death  roll  is  a  heavy  one,  even  for  a  society 
numbering  so  many  members,  for  no  fewer  than 
forty-seven  have  passed  the  border,  and  amongst  the 
list  are  many  distinguished  names,  including  Baron 
Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  Lord  Newton,  Lady 
Cromer,  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  and  Sir  Stuart  Kuill. 

The  statement  of  accounts  shows  an  income  for 
the  year  of  £7,104  3?.  iod.,  and  expenses  amounting 
to  £5,810  163.  6d.,  thus  leaving  a  balance  of 
£1,293  7s.  qd.  to  be  transferred  to  the  general  revenue 
account.  The  chief  items  on  the  expenses  side  are 
establishment  expenses,  £2,218  16s.  nd.  ;  including, 
amongst  other  things,  £471  10s.  for  salaries  and 
wages;  rent,  £173  3s.;  printing  and  stationery, 
£231  ns.  1  id.  ;  The  Journal,  printing  and  postage, 
£1,041 ;  shows  and  meetings,  £1,087  l8s-  id- ; 
prizes  and  awards,  £390  16s.  nd. ;  and  Chiswick 
Gardens,  £1,909  7s. 

On  the  income  side  the  revenue  from  shows  and 
meetings  totals  up  to  £1,689  9s-  5d.,  of  which 
£242  15s.  6d.  was  taken  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
£1,408  i6s.  nd.  at  the  Temple,  and  only  £37  17s.  at 
the  Drill  Hall  meetings.  Dividends  on  loans 
amount  to  £152  5s.  ;  annual  subscriptions, 

£4,249  163.  6d.;  advertisements  in  Journal, 

£400  6s.  4d. ;  and  Chiswick  has  brought  in 
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£436  igs'.  ifd.,  £ 358  f6s.  rod.  o'f  tlifts  being  for  pro¬ 
duce  soid,  ini  only  £3  gs.  6d.  as  admission  fees,  so 
that  the  gardens  are  ^idefrtly  not  much  visited  by 
those  who  are  not  provided  with  tickets. 

In  rising  to  formally  move  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance  sheet,  which  were  taken  as 
read,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  said  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  sent  out  of  late  years.  The 
Lindley  Library,  which  had  been  purchased  in  1866, 
had  at  last  been  rescued  from  the  confuslou  iD  which 
it  had  fallen,  and  the  value  of  the  library  had  thereoj’ 
been  greatly  increased.  It  had  been  decided,  more¬ 
over,  to  glafe  all  the  cases,  and  thus  protect  the 
books  from  dirt  afid  dhst,  and  the  deleterious  effects 
of  gas.  Chiswick  had  long  been  at  source  of 
aDxiety  to  the  society.  As  a  garden,  Chiswick  was 
practically  worn  out,  and,  besides,  it  was  too  small. 
The  society  had  a  lease  of  the  ground  extending  over 
another  twenty  years,  and,  therefore,  they  could  not 
leave  it  yet  if  ever  they  did.  He  was  glad  to  see 
that  the  awards  given  during  the  past  year  were  102 
less  than  those  given  in  l 897.  This  was  not  because 
they  had  bad  fewer  subjects  of  interest  afld  merit,  but 
simply  because  the  committees  had  been  more  par¬ 
ticular  in  granting  the  awards  at  their  disposal,  'the 
fortnightly  meetings  in  1898  had  been  larger,  more 
varied,  and  more  interesting  than  ever.  The  Tem¬ 
ple  show  had  been  a  big  success,  but  the  lack  of 
space  prevented  them  from  putting  up  more  tents. 
The  Great  Fruit  show  was  still  an  event  of  national 
importance.  He  was  pleased  to  say  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil  had  adopted  a  new  die,  and  in  future  the  Gold 
Medal  would  actually  be  given,  hitherto  it  had  only 
been  awarded.  The  suggested  Conference  on 
Hybridisation  had  been  met  most  cordially  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  Journal  of  the  society  would 
in  future  be  issued  quarterly  and,  he  hoped,  regu¬ 
larly.  Considerable  improvements  had  been  made 
in  it,  and  many  woodcuts  added.  Sir  Trevor  here 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  labours  of  their 
secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks.  Dealing  with  the 
membership  of  the  society,  Sir  Trevor  said  that  the 
net  increase  of  Fellows  last  year  had  been  the 
largest  ever  since  the  inauguration  of  the  society,  for 
it  totalled  500.  No  fewer  than  167  new  Fellows  had 
also  joined  this  year,  the  largest  number  that  had 
ever  joined  previous  to  the  annual  meeting.  The 
revenue  was  very  satisfactory,  but  they  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  were  very  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather  in  this  respect. 

In  five  years’  time  the  society  would  reach  its 
centenary,  and  various  suggestions  bad  been  made 
as  to  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  celebrated, 
amongst  others  the  Horticultural  Hall.  By  1904, 
however,  they  might  be  able  to  attempt  this, 
although  it  might  be  impracticable  now,  Sir  Trevor 
concluded  by  expressing  the  indebtedness  of  the 
society  to  the  exhibitors  who  had  made  the  shows, 
and  also  to  the  various  members  of  the  staff  who 
had  performed  these  duties  so  well. 

Sir  William  T.  Thiselton-Dyer  seconded,  and  in 
doing  so  spoke  of  the  work  done  bythe  society,  which, 
he  said,  was  unique  amongst  that  performed  by  other 
industries.  It  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats 
of  co-operation  which  this  country  can  afford. 
Nothing  had  given  him  more  delight  than  the 
balance  sheet.  He  could  remember  the  time  when 
affairs  were  not  nearly  so  rosy,  and  he  did  not 
despair  of  living  to  see  the  long  wished  for  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall  which,  although  deferred,  had  not  been 
absolutely  lost  sight  of.  He  urged  the  society  to 
stick  fast  to  the  policy  it  had  pursued  of  late.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Elwes  supported,  and  the  report  and  balance 
sheet  were  finally  carried  with  unanimity. 

The  result  ot  the  ballot  was  next  announced,  and 
it  was  stated  that  the  nominees  to  the  several  offices 
had  been  duly  elected. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Elwes,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  and  accepted 
with  acclamation  by  the  meeting,  brought  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  a  close. 

- -*« - 

2,200  Acres  of  Cedars  are  cut  down  every  year  on 
the  Continent  to  make  wood  cases  for  lead  pencils. 
There  are  twenty-six  pencil  works  in  Bavaria,  of 
which  twenty-three  are  in  Nuremberg,  which  is  the 
great  centre  of  the  lead  pencil  trade. — American 
Gardening. 

America  tries  to  grow  her  own  bulbs.— In  some 
parts  of  western  Washington  experiments  have  been 
conducted  during  the  last  five  years  in  the  direction 


of  bulb  growing.  It  was  pointed  out  by  some 
Holland  bulb  growers  when  on  a  visit  that  the  soil  in 
the  locality  was  very  suitable,  and  some  go-ahead 
Americans  acted  promptly  upon  the  hint  given.  At 
the  present  time  the  work  has  got  rather  beyond  the 
experimental  stage,  for  it  has  been  proved  that 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  and  Crocuses  can  be 
grown  of  equally  as  good  quality  as  those  imported. 
The  industry  is,  of  course,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  other  spots  suitable  for 
bulb  growing  will  be  found,  and  then  the  men  of 
JJolland  may  be  sorry  that  they  said  anything. 

- „1.  — 

qdgsciods  mshjsrs. 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  nidrh  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

[1 Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  Us  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colcmrr  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Seating  Indian  Corn.—  L.  B. :  About  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  middle  of  March  would  be  the  best  time  to' 
sow  the  deeds'  to  heat,  for  they  soon  germinate  and 
come  along  quickly.  If  you  have  plenty  of  room  for 
the  accommodation  of  pots  of  good  size,  you  may 
sow  the  seeds  about  the  Beginning  of  that  month,  and 
shift  on  the  seedlings  into  larger-sized  pots  as  they 
require,  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  growing  with  a 
fair  amount  of  vigour  till  the  time  arrives,  when  they 
can  be  planted  out  in  the  open.  Do  not  keep  them 
in  small  pots  till  the  latter  become  crowded  with 
roots,  otherwise  this  starvation  process  will  have  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  their  vigour  when  finally 
planted  out.  Of  course  the  earlier  kinds  do  not  grow 
nearly  so  tall  as  late  ones,  which  are  not  particularly 
suitable  for  cultivation  in  this  country,  owing  to  the 
comparatively  short  season  of  really  warm  weather 
usually  experienced1  in  this  country.  All  the  same, 
the  plants  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  make  vigorous 
growth  in  their  early  stages,  and  the  more  forward 
the  plants  get,  by  the  time  you  can  put  them  in  the 
open  air,  so  much  the  better.  Thoroughly  harden 
them  off  in  cold  frames  before  planting  them  outside. 

Rogiera  cordata.—  A.  R..  The  name  as  here 
spelt  is  the  correct  one,  a  letter  having  become 
displaced  in  reporting.  It  was  originally  intro¬ 
duced  from  Guatemala  in  1852,  and  after  a  time  had 
been  fergotten.  That  place  beiDg  in  Central 
America,  it  means  that  the  plant  requires  a  tempera¬ 
ture  similar  to  that  given  to  Rondcletia  speciosa  to 
which  it  is  closely  allied. 

Plumbago  capensis  for  Bedding.— 5.  G. :  You 
can  keep  up  a  stock  of  this  plant  from  cuttings  taken 
now  or  a  little  later,  and  rooted  in  a  propagating 
pit  or  case  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  Bouv- 
ardias  or  Alternantheras.  They  root  much  more 
readily  than  the  former.  When  roots  are  formed 
pot  off  the  plants  singly  and  keep  them  growing  till 
it  is  time  to  harden  them  off  for  planting  out.  You 
should  lift  and  pot  up  a  sufficient  number  of  plants 
in  the  autumn  for  stock,  keeping  them  through  the 
winter.  The  old  plants  need  Dot  be  thrown  away  as 
you  can  use  them  in  the  centre  of  the  beds,  plauting 
the  dwarfer  or  young  plants  round  about  them.  Old 
plants  are,  indeed,  very  useful  for  this  sort  of  work, 
or  for  planting  as  isolated  specimens  in  large  beds, 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  subjects  by  way  of  a  change. 
Tall  specimens  planted  out  for  the  summer  upon 
lawns  make  very  distinct  and  handsome  subjects, 
producing  a  great  profusion  of  sky-blue  flowers  in 
most  seasons. 

Sowing  Grass  Seeds. — T.  M. :  We  hardly  think 
any  advantage  would  accrue  by  sowing  the  seeds  at 
this  early  period  even  though  the  ground  may  be 
ready.  The  long  period  that  might  elapse  before  the 
seeds  could  germinate  would  give  birds  and  other 
enemies  a  chance  to  thin  them  out,  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  lawn.  The  rain  would  also  in 
all  probability  wash  the  seeds  in  heaps  so  that  the 
grass  would  be  very  unequal  after  germination  took 
place  later  on.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  defer 
sowing  till  towards  the  end  of  next  month,  earlier 
or  later  according  to  the  prospects  of  fine  weather. 
Under  the  latter  condition  the  seeds  would  germin¬ 
ate  quickly,  and  the  grass  would  soon  form  a  Dice 
carpet  that  may  be  mown  with  the  machine  in  early 
part  of  summer,  more  particularly  if  you  give  the 
ground  a  good  watering  at  intervals  during  dry 
weather. 

Field  Mice  in  the  Garden  — Chas.  E.  Nicholson  : 
We  are  quite  well  aware  that  field  mice  are  very 
difficult  to  tiap  after  a  time  ;  and  poison  is  rather  a 
dangerous  tbiDg  to  lay  about  in  the  garden  anywhere 
near  Cabbages,  Carrots,  Turnips  and  other  vegetables 
to  which  they  often  prove  very  destructive.  You 
should  encourage  owls  to  live  and  nest  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  if  there  is  any  shelter  for  them  in  the  way 
of  Ivy,  old  towers,  or  trees  that  will  afford  shelter. 
They  hunt  for  mice  and  voles  during  the  evening 


and  night.  An  old  plan,  adopted  in  the  New  Forest 
many  years  ago,  was  to  dig  depp  round  pits  in  the 
ground  so  that  the  mice  in  their  rambles  fell  into 
the  same  and  could  not  get  out.  The  sides  of  the 
pits  should  be  smooth.  Another  but  similar  plain 
would  be  to  dig  smaller  holes,  and  put  old  pails  of 
zinc  or  wood  into  the  same,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  runs.  Put  water  into  the  pails  till  about  5  in. 
or  6  in.  of  the  bottom  is  filled.  In  this  the  mice 
will  drown.  The  mouth  of  the  pails  or  other  vessels 
should  be  level  with  the  greund  so  that  the  mice  in 
their  rambles  fall  into  the  same  unawares.  If  you 
try  this  plan  we  should  like  to  hear  how  you 
succeed. 

Names  of  Plants — X.  Y.  Z . :  Chimonanthus 
fragrans  grandifiorus. — A  T.  1,  Berberis  japonica  ; 
2,  Berberis  Aquifolium  ;  3,  Erica  carnea :  4,  Vibur¬ 
num  Tinus ;  5,  Azara  microphylla ;  6,  Spiraea. 
Thunbergii. — R.  M.:  1,  Dendrobium  crassinode  p 
2,  Oncidium  cbeirophorum  ;  3,  Dendrobium  wardia- 
num  ;  4,  Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus;  5,  OdoDto- 
glossum  crispum  andersonianuro. —  W.H.  :  i.Galan- 
thus  Elwesii  ;  2,  Hyacinthus  azureus  ;  3,  Eranthis 
hyemalis  ;  4,  Saxifraga  sancta  ;  5,  Choisya  teruata. — 
G.  H.  :  1,  Aspidium  falcatum  ;  2,  Aspidium  caryo- 
tideum. 

Communications  Received  — M.  T.,  Carron — 

Robt.  J.  Hamill. — W.  B.  G. — H.  Walker.— Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode. — W.  Wells. — A.  H. — G.  T. — A.  L. — 
J.  D. — G.  S. — H.  D. — Tyro. — Alpha. — G.  P. — A.  R. 
— T.  Rey — Chrysanthemum-  E.  M. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Wm.  Watson  &  Sons,  Nurserymen  and  Florists,. 
Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin.— Catalogue  of  Florists’ 
Flowers,  Herbaceous  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c. ; 
also  Select  List  of  Carnations  and  Violas. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  Berks. — Sutton's 
Farmers’  Year  Book, 

W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Earlswood  Nurseries, 
Earlswood,  Redhill,  Surrey.— Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Chrysanthemums;  also  Special  List  or  Supple¬ 
ment  to  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Sir  James  W.  Mackey,  Ltd.,  23,  Upper  Sack- 
ville  Street,  Dublin. — Mackey’s  Seed  Catalogue  and 
Amateur’s  Guide. 

John  Forbes,  Hawick,  Scotland. — Catalogue  of 
Florists’  Flowers  and  Hardy  Border  Plants,  &c. 

Theodore  T  urner,  BegoDia  Nurseries,  Great 
Sutton,  Chester. — Catalogue  of  Seeds  ;  also  Special 
List  of  Roses,  Begonias,  Gladioli,  Paeonies,  Cannas, 
Lilies,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 
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VEITCH’S 


PRIMULAS. 

THE  FINEST  IN  CULTIVATION. 

Awarded  a  Special  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticulture} 
Society  for  Superior  Quality. 


VEITCH’S  CHELSEA  SCARLET. 

'The  brightest  and  richest  of  ail  the  high-coloured 
varieties.  Per  Packet,  2/6. 

VEITCH’S  CHELSEA  BLUE. 

Flowers  of  a  beautiful  rich  blue  colour.  Per  Packet,  2/6- 

VEITCH’S  CHELSEA  ROSE. 

A  pretty  and  attractive  variety,  of  a  charming  rose- 
pink  colour.  Per  Packet,  2/6. 

For  full  descriptions  of  the  above,  see  SEED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  forwarded  Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application- 

dPdefteco. 


Liberal  in  Quantity. 

Excellent  in  Quality. 


FOR 

ONE 

YEARS 

SUPPLY 


WEBBS’  21s.  BOX  contains 


6  qts. 

4  pints 
t  pint 
i  pint 
i  pkt. 
i  pkt. 

3  pkts. 

i  pkt. 

3  pkts. 


1  pkt. 

2  pkts. 
i  pkt. 

i  pkt. 


Peas,  for  succes¬ 
sion. 

Beans,  Broad. 
Beans,  Dwarf. 
Beans,  Runner. 
Beet. 

Borecole. 
Broccoli,  suc¬ 
cession. 

B  r  u  s  s  e  I  s 
Sprouts,  best. 
Cabbage,  tor 

succession. 
Carrot,  fir  suc¬ 
cession. 

Cauliflower. 
Celery,  best. 
Corn  Salad. 

C  o  u  v  e  Tron- 
chuda. 


3  ozs 

1  pkt. 

2  pkts. 
t  pkt. 

3  pkts. 
i  pkt. 

3  pkts. 
i  pkt. 

4  ozs. 

4  ozs. 
i  pkt. 
i  oz. 

3  ozs. 

4  ozs. 
i  pkt. 
i  pkt. 
i  pkt. 
i  pkt. 

3  ozs. 
i  pkt. 


&  ) 

f 


Cress. 


Cucumber. 
Endive,  best. 
Herbs. 

Leek. 

Lettuce. 

Melon. 

Mustard. 

Onion,  best. 

Parsley. 

Parsnip. 

Radish. 

Spinach. 

Salsafy. 

Savoy,  best. 

Scorzonera. 

Tomato,  choice. 

Turnips,  best. 

Veg.  Marrow. 


Other  Boxes  at  5/-,  7/6,  12/6,  15/-, 
31/6,  42/-,  63/-,  105/-  each. 

ALL  CARRIAGE  FREE. 


See  Webbs’  Spring  Catalogue,  post  ]ree,  is. 

WEBBS,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 


THE 


BEST  MELON 

For  Frame  Culture. 

SUTTON’S 


HERO  OF  LOCKINGE 

Succeeds  as  well  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame  as  in  the 
Melon  house,  and  comes  very  early.  Fruit  band- 
some,  with  white  laciDg  evenly  laid  on  a  rich 
golden  ground.  Flesh  white  of  superb  flavour. 

"  I  obtained  first  prize  at  the  Winton  and 
District  Show  wiih  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon  in  a 
keen  competition.  I  grew  it  in  frames,  and  trad 
forty  splendid  Melons  from  five  plants.” — Mr.  F. 
W.  George,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Twells, 

Per  packet,  1/6  and  2/6  ;  post  free. 


1  Gardening  Is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER.  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  FEB.  25 th>  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK'8  ENGAGEMENT. 

Tuesday,  February  28th.— Royal  Horticultural  S-ciety; 
meeting  of  committees  at  12  noon. 


'OYal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — The 
annual  general  meeting  on  the  17th 
inst.  was  the  most  largely  attended  that  has 
been  held  for  many  years,  a  fact  due,  pro¬ 
bably,  to  the  change  of  secretaryship,  the 
first  of  the  kind  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Fund  in  1887,  owing  to  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  through  ill-health.  As 
recorded  on  another  page,  the  subscribers 
accepted  the  recommendations  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  Mr.  Brian  Wynne  be  elected  to 
fill  the  post  of  secretary,  vacated  by  Mr. 
Barron.  In  speaking  of  the  report  prepared 
by  the  committee,  the  chairman,  Mr.  W. 
Marshall,  stated  that  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  annual  subscriptions,  though  he 
expressed  surprise  that  they  had  received 
so  little  support  from  that  class,  namely, 
gardeners,  for  the  benefit  of  whose  children 
this  special  fund  had  been  called  into 
existence  eleven  years  ago.  The  financial 
support  had  been  largely  derived  from 
sources,  the  existence  of  which  v/as  scarcely 
contemplated  when  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund  was  founded. 


We  are  not  at  all  surprised,  however,  that 
assistance  for  a  charitable  object  should 
have  been  derived  from  the  sale  of  flowers 
at  horticultural  exhibitions,  by  the  opening 
of  gardens  and  plant  houses  for  a  fixed  fee 
of  admission  or  otherwise.  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  British  public  to  do  so,  and  has  been 
from  time  immemorial.  Not  alone  to 
England  is  the  practice  confined  ;  but  Scot¬ 
land  sends  contributions  in  this  way,  not 
merely  to  the  Fund  in  question,  but  to  the 
sister  charity,  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevo¬ 
lent  Institution.  Edinburgh,  perhaps,  is 
the  most  energetic  in  respect  of  these  two 
charities ;  but  the  practice  extends  to  the 
northern  end  of  Britain  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  is  very  often  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  bazaars  in  aid  of  churches  or  some 
other  benevolent  purpose.  It  is  then  a 
wide  spread,  if  not  universal  characteristic 
of  the  Britisher  to  get  something  tangible 
in  exchange  for  his  money,  even  when  the 
price  is  well  known  to  far  exceed  in  value 
the  article  purchased.  There  is  little  of 
which  to  complain  in  procuring  the  needed 
assistance  from  such  sources  ;  while  on  the 
contrary  the  means  employed  are  harmless, 
and  to  be  recommended  and  encouraged. 
We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  the  efforts  of 
gardeners’  societies  are  making  themselves 
felt  in  the  procuring  of  needed  assistance. 
It  shows  that  many  who  do  not  subscribe 
directly,  do  so  indirectly  in  common  with 
their  fellow  men  belonging  to  other  avoca¬ 
tions,  \\  ith  the  nine  newly  elected  chil¬ 
dren,  the  Fund  is  now  contributing  to  the 
support  of  seventy-seven.  Eight  others  had 
their  hopes  deferred  for  another  year  at 
least.  Since  its  foundation  112  children 
have  been  placed  on  the  Fund,  and 
^6,836  15s.  has  been  disbursed  in  aid  of 
them. 

1  he  proposed  changes  in  the  rules  were 
approved  by  the  assembled  subscribers ; 
and  a  very  important  alteration  is  that 


instead  of  investing  all  donations  and 
legacies,  and  such  proportion  of  the  annual 
subscriptions  as  shall  be  sanctioned  by  the 
executive  committee,  they  are  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  current  annual  expenditure, 
except  in  the  case  of  legacies  and  donations 
specially  given  as  such  for  investment. 
This  is  a  very  judicious  provision,  and 
should  enable  a  larger  number  of  children 
to  be  kept  on  the  Fund.  There  need  be  no 
risk  in  admitting  a  greater  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  benefits  of  the  Fund,  because  as 
soon  as  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  at  com¬ 
mand  it  can  be  calculated  to  a  penny  as  to 
how  many  children  it  will  keep  till  they 
reach  the  age  of  fourteen  and  cease  to  be 
entitled  to  further  allowances.  It  was  also 
enacted  that  not  more  than  two  children  of 
the  same  family  would  receive  support  from 
the  Fund  at  the  same  time.  This  will 
enable  the  benefits  of  the  charity  to  pass 
into  a  greater  number  of  families. 


Experiments  with  Potatos  in  Wilts.* 
For  the  last  four  or  five  years  various 
experiments  with  growing  crops  have  been 
carried  on  in  different  parts  of  Wiltshire, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Wilts  County 
Council.  From  a  gardener’s  point  of  view 
the  experiments  with  Potatos  are  always 
the  most  interesting,  because  they  can  often 
be  followed  with  profit  in  practical  garden¬ 
ing  operations.  At  the  Quemerford  Station, 
Caine,  a  piece  of  land  was  laid  out  in  eleven 
plots,  treated  with  different  manures  or  none 
at  all  in  some  cases  by  way  of  checking  the 
rest.  As  the  prevention  of  Potato  disease 
was  one  of  the  phases  of  this  demonstration, 
a  portion  of  all  the  plots  was  sprayed  and 
the  rest  not  sprayed.  The  soil  consists  of 

*  Report  on  the  Calne  Agricultural  Demon¬ 
strations.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode  (Her  Majesty's 
Printers),  Government  and  General  Publishers. 
London— East  Harding  Street,  Fetter  Lane,  E  C. 
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heavy  clay  associated  with  per  cent,  of 
limestone,  and  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  burnt  clay.  Notwithstanding  its  heavy 
nature  the  spraying  operations  were  almost 
absolutely  devoid  of  results,  owing  to  the 
dry  summer  last  year,  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  disease.  From  another  point  of 
view  the  spraying  would  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the 
Potatos,  and  the  weight  of  crop  harvested. 
Of  course  this  loss  would  have  been  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  proportion  of  sound  to 
diseased  tubers  in  the  case  of  a  wet  season. 
As  it  was,  the  variety  Wonder  gave  a 
general  average  of  9’2o  tons  per  acre,  when 
not  sprayed  ;  whereas  the  weight  of  tubers 
from  unsprayed  plots  was  at  the  rate  of  8.63 
tons  per  acre.  Under  similar  circumstances 
Reading  Giant  gave  9-42  tons  per  acre 
where  not  sprayed,  and  8’3i  tons  where 
sprayed.  These  results  are  significant 
though  not  by  any  means  new. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  with  and 
without  manures  are  all  tabulated,  and  well 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
concerned.  Only  the  above  two  varieties 
of  Potatos  were  planted  in  the  eleven  plots 
at  Quemerford.  The  soil  of  the  first  four 
plots  was  superior  to  that  of  the  remaining 
seven,  so  that  it  is  only  fair  to  compare  the 
results  from  the  good  ground  with  one 
another.  Very  good  returns  were  obtained 
by  the  employment  of  stable  manure  at  the 
rate  of  16  tons  per  acre.  The  total  crop 
per  acre  for  Wonder,  under  these  conditions, 
was  1 1 ’23  tons;  and  for  Reading  Giant, 
11-72  tons.  The  best  return  of  all  was  from 
Plot  3,  treated  with  8  tons  of  stable  mannre 
and  4+  cwt.  of  ammonium  sulphate  per  acre. 
In  this  case  Wonder  gave  a  total  of  12-79 
tons,  and  Reading  Giant  12-59  tons  Per 
acre.  The  former  variety  would  seem  to 
respond  more  readily  to  applications  of 
manure  than  Reading  Giant,  but  the  latter 
has  the  advantage  of  furnishing  the  greater 
weight  of  marketable  tubers.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  the  judges  considered  that  Wonder 
was  superior  in  appearance  and  of  slightly 
better  flavour,  after  being  cooked,  than  its 
rival.  Due  consideration  should  be  given 
to  all  these  differences,  and  their  merits 
duly  balanced  when  their  cultivation  is 
contemplated. 

On  the  poorer  soil  of  the  remaining  seven 
plots,  the  results  of  manuring  were  more 
evident;  though,  unfortunately,  the  manures 
used  on  the  rich  ground  were  not  repeated 
on  the  poor  ground,  which  would  have  been 
valuable  for  comparison.  The  general  con¬ 
clusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  statistics  are 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained  where 
complete  chemical  manures  are  employed, 
namely,  nitrates,  superphosphates,  and 
kainit.  In  the  case  under  notice  nitrate  of 
soda,  mineral  superphosphates  and  kainit 
were  employed  in  equal  proportions.  The 
best  results  were  obtained  when  this  mix¬ 
ture  was  applied  to  the  ground  at  the  rate 
of  9  lbs.  per  perch,  or  i2f  cwt.  per  acre. 
With  this  manuring  Reading  Giant  gave  an 
average  return  of  8-17  tons  per  acre  from 
the  poor  laud.  Wonder  gave  a  slight 
increase  in  8-71  tons,  but  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  tubers  were  small.  The  second 
best  return  came  from  land  treated  with  85 
cwt.  per  acre  of  the  complete  chemical 
manure.  Where  two  only  of  the  chemical 
ingredients  were  emp  oyed,  sodium  nitrate 
and  superphosphate,  applied  at  the  rate  of 
8^  cwt.  per  acre,  gave  the  third  highest 
returns  from  the  poor  land.  From  these 
returns  we  gather  that  nothing  short  of 
complete  chemical  manures  should  be 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  Potatos,  not 
forgetting  that  farmyard  manure  is  valuable 
where  the  ground  is  sufficiently  light  and 
dry  to  permit  of  its  employment  without 
much  danger  of  an  excess  of  diseased  tubers 
from  the  Potato  disease.  On  the  contrary 


we  must  conclude  that  nitrate  is  the  most 
valuable  of  the  chemical  manures  when 
used  alone  for  Potatos. 

- 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  February  28th,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  1  to  4  p.m.  A 
lecture  on  "  The  Colours  of  Insects  :  their  meaning 
and  use  ”  (illustrated  by  limelight)  will  be  given  at 
3  o'clock  by  Mr.  H.  L.  T.  Blake,  F.R.H  S. 

Veitch  Memorial  Fund.— At  a  meeting  of  theTrustees, 
held  on  the  17th  inst,  it  was  resolved  to  place  a 
Medal  and  a  Prize  of  £5  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trow¬ 
bridge  Horticultural  Society,  and  a  Medal  and  Prize 
of  £5  at  the  disposal  of  the  Borough  of  Hanley 
Floricultural  Fete,  to  be  competed  for  at  their 
respective  forthcoming  annual  shows.  It  was  also 
resolved  to  place  the  sum  of  £20  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Lindley  Library  Trustees. 

The  Sherwood  Cup,  1899.— It  having  been  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  council  of  the  R.H.S.  that  the  terms  in 
which  the  Sherwood  Cup  is  offered  for  competition 
on  p.  52  of  the  society's  Arrangements,  1899,  are  not 
sufficiently  definite,  the  following  additional  regula¬ 
tions  are  made:  — 1.  No  exhibitor  may  stage  more 
than  100  dishes  in  all.  2.  The  too  (or  less)  dishes 
may  be  divided  between  the  two  meetings  in  any 
proportion  the  exhibitor  pleases.  3.  Special  regard 
will  be  given  to  quality  and  to  variety.  4.  As  with  all 
other  exhibits  for  prizes,  all  the  exhibits  must  have 
been  actually  grown  by  the  exhibitor  in  his  own  or 
his  employer’s  garden. — W.  Wilks,  Secretary.  By 
Order  of  Council,  February  14 th,  1899. 

Pears  Under  Glass. — As  a  rule  the  Pear  is  regarded 
as  a  hardy  fruit  pure  and  simple,  and  is  not  treated 
to  under-glass  culture.  It  does  wonderfully  well 
under  glass,  however,  but  whether  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  fruit  obtained  make  up  for  the  extra 
expense  is  a  problem  that  only  extensive  trial  can 
solve.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  at 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons’  establishment  at  the  Low- 
field  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex,  is  a  Pear  house. 
The  trees,  which  are  single  cordons,  are  trained  to 
the  roof  of  the  house,  the  house  itself  being  span- 
roofed,  with  the  eaves  close  to  the  ground.  The 
trees  are  planted  out,  so  that  a  large  proportion  at 
least  of  their  roots  are  under  cover.  Excellent 
crops  are  obtained  annually,  and  the  fruit  is  of  very 
high  quality.  The  trees,  too,  are  pictures  of  health. 

Sevenoaks  Gardeners  —At  the  fortnightly  meeting 
of  the  Sevenoaks  Gardeners’  Society,  at  the  Rose 
and  Crown  Hotel,  Sevenoaks,  on  the  14th  inst.,  a 
very  interesting  paper  upon  "  The  Culture  of  the 
Chrysanthemum”  was  read  by  Mr.  Tebay,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Rycroft,  Everlands.  As  Mr.  Tebay  is  an 
expert  cultivator  and  successful  exhibitor,  his  remarks 
carried  great  weight,  and  were  listened  to  with  keen 
attention.  Mr.  Tebay  strenuously  advised  a  careful 
study  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  variety,  for  some 
varieties  like  Madame  Carnot,  G.  J.  Warren,  Mrs. 
H.  Weeks,  Chas.  Curtis,  and  Madame  Ferlat,  were 
longer  in  coming  to  perfection  than  others.  The 
best  time  to  strike  the  cuttings  was  early  in  December. 
The  compost  best  suited  to  the  cuttings  was  one  of 
three  fourths  of  good  loam,  one  of  leaf  soil,  and 
sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open.  Subsequent 
batches  of  cuttings  should  be  put  in,  Mutual  Friend 
and  The  Queen  doing  well  from  cuttings  taken  in 
January.  Details  as  to  the  various  "shifts"  were 
given,  and  firm  potting  in  9  or  10  inch  pots  was 
advised  for  the  final.  Madame  Carnot,  it  was 
mentioned  incidentally,  was  not  a  strong  rooter,  and 
should  be  kept  in  rather  smaller  pots  than  the  others. 
Instructions  were  likewise  given  for  feeding.  All 
buds  that  showed  after  about  the  12th  of  August 
should  be  left,  but  the  removal  of  the  surrounding 
shoots  should  be  done  gradually,  otherwise  the 
flowers  would  come  deformed  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  rush  of  sap.  The  plants  should  be  housed 
by  the  21st  of  September.  Reference  was  made  to 
mildew  and  the  "  rust  "  amongst  the  pests  attacking 
the  Chrysanthemum.  In  the  latter  instance  Mr. 
Tebay  said  that  a  great  many  remedies  have  been 
fried  but  without  any  good  results,  but  this  is  far  too 
sweeping  a  statement.  A  brisk  discussion  followed 
the  reading  of  the  papers. 


Learned  Language. — Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon  recently 
stated  that  Nanomitrium  aequinoctiale  showed  no 
differentiation  in  the  cells  of  the  capsule  wall,  and 
was  truly  cleistocarpous.  The  inflorescense  of  this 
species  proved  to  be  polyoicous  (antoicous  and 
dioicous). 

At  Walton-on-Thames  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
the  Almond  is  now  in  full  bloom,  while  the  Laurus- 
tinus  and  Jasminum  nudiflorum  have  been  in  bloom 
for  some  time  past.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Crocuses,  Polyanthuses,  Snowdrops,  the  Alder,  Gray 
Willow,  Elm,  Hazel,  White  and  Purple  Dead  Nettle, 
Daisy,  Dandelion,  Whitlow  Grass,  and  various  other 
wild  flowers.  The  river  is  still  in  flood. 

Dendrobium  splendidissimum  grandiflorum. — Two 
handsomely  flowered  specimens  of  this  Dendrobe 
appeared  at  the  sale  rooms  of  Messrs.  Protheroe,  and 
Morris,  Cheapside,  on  the  ioth  inst.  They  had  been 
grown  in  pot-shaped  teak- wood  baskets,  and  the  tall, 
strong  stems  were  simply  covered  with  the  large 
and  handsome  flowers  of  this  well  known  hybrid. 
They  changed  hands  at  12  gs.  apiece.  Messrs. 
McBean  and  Sons,  Cook’s  Bridge,  Sussex,  can 
certainly  grow  Dendrobes  as  well  as  cool  Odontoglots. 

Mr.  Peter  Barr  in  Toronto. — If  Canada  and  the 
United  States  do  not  take  up  the  work  of  reforestation 
with  a  rush  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Mr.  Barr,  for 
at  every  stage  of  his  journey  and  in  every  town  in 
which  he  has  been  located  he  has  impressed  upon 
some  of  the  more  influential  inhabitants  the  vital 
importance  of  the  re-establishing  some  of  the  woods 
and  forests  that  once  clothed  the  face  of  the  country, 
but  which  have  been  ruthlessly  cut  down.  Mr.  Barr 
has  repeated  at  Toronto  the  advice  given  to  the 
people  of  Ottawa,  that  they  should  take  steps  to 
secure  the  establishment  of  a  government  school  of 
forestry,  subsidised  by  the  imperial  exchequer.  The 
trained  men  that  would  be  turned  out  from  such  a 
school  would  be  of  inestimable  value  in  the  Domin¬ 
ion,  and  in  other  Dutch  colonies,  and  India.  In  Mr. 
Barr’s  estimation,  the  public  parks  of  Toronto  are 
the  finest  naturally  of  those  of  any  city  he  has  seen 
on  the  American  continent,  and  if  they  are  properly 
developed  will  make  Toronto  an  even  more  popular 
and  pleasant  dwelling  place  than  it  now  is.  Mr 
Barr  suggests  joining  the  various  parks  by  broad 
boulevards,  which  could  be  made  at  a  moderate  cost, 
but  which  would  greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
parks  themselves  and  of  the  town  as  a  whole. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners — There  was  a  fair 
attendance  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  inst.  at  the 
Guild  Hall,  Exeter,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Gardeners’  Association.  The  chief  business 
of  the  evening  was  to  hear  a  paper  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Love,  of  the  Mount  Radford  Nurseries,  which  dealt 
with  "The  History  of  the  Rose.”  Mr.  W.  Mackay 
occupied  the  chair.  In  his  opening  remarks,  the 
lecturer  reminded  his  audience  that  the  earliest 
records  of  cultivation  of  the  "  Queen  of  Flowers  " 
took  them  back  to  the  days  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  Competent  authorities  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Rose  came  from  Central  or 
Western  Central  Asia.  The  Greeks  used  the 
flower  for  personal  decoration,  and  they  were 
fond  of  employing  it  at  their  public  and  religious 
assemblies ;  and  not  only  did  they  dedicate  it  to  gods 
and  godesses,  but  they  ascribed  to  it  certain  impor¬ 
tant  medicinal  virtues.  During  the  palmy  days  of 
the  Roman  Empire  the  Rose  occupied  a  high  position 
in  popular  esteem,  and  many  districts  were  celebrated 
for  their  Rose  gardens.  Red  and  white  were  the  only 
colours  known  then.  Mr.  Love  was  of  opinion  that 
the  size  and  solidity  of  bloom,  and  substance  of  petal 
that  characterise  the  Rose  of  to-day  must  have  been 
possessed  by  the  flower  for  a  very  long  time.  From 
the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries  little  was  known 
of  the  Rose  as  a  cultivated  plant.  It  was  brought  to 
England  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  1629  there  were  twenty-four  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  These  had  grown  to  forty-three  in  1730,  and 
to  seventy-nine  in  1770.  The  Moss  Rose  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  Holland  in  1596 ;  the  Austrian  Brier 
made  its  appearance  here  the  same  year ;  Rosa 
multiflora  came  in  1804  ;  the  China  Rose  in  1789 ; 
and  from  the  Heavenly  Land,  in  1810,  came  the  first 
ten  Tea  Roses.  Of  late  years  enormous  improve¬ 
ments  had  been  made,  and  legions  of  varieties  had 
sprung  into  existence.  He  looked  to  the  Tea  and 
Hybrid  Perpetual  sections  to  maintain  the  high 
position  attained  by  the  "  Queen  of  Flowers.” 
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Tree  Bounty  in  Minnesota. — A  bounty  of  $2.40 
(gs.  8d.)  is  paid  in  Minnesota  per  acre  of  trees 
planted.  The  sums  claimed  for  1898  amounted  to 
$‘9,553  68  (£4, 073  13s.  8d).  The  number  of  persons 
applying  was  2,800,  and  the  acreage  claimed  for 
was  8,147. 

Death  of  Mr.  Frederick  Watkins. — We  regret  to 
learn  of  the  death,  at  Davos  Platz,  Switzerland,  on 
the  15th  inst.,  of  Mr.  Frederick  Watkins,  of  the 
firm  of  Howcroft  &  Watkins,  Seed  Merchants, 
Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Watkins  had  been  in  ill-health 
for  a  long  time,  and  his  death,  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  is  much  regretted  by  his  many  friends  in 
the  trade. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association.— The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
above  society  was  held  at  the  Parish  Rooms,  Shirley, 
Southampton,  on  the  20th  inst.,  the  president  pre¬ 
siding  over  a  good  attendance  of  the  members.  Mr. 
E.  T.  Mellor,  B.Sc.,  London,  lecturer  in  biology  at 
the  Hartley  College,  Southampton,  gave  a  most 
interesting  lecture  on  “The  influence  of  Light  on 
Plants’’  illustrating  the  same  by  means  of  lantern 
slides  and  experiments.  The  points  of  the  lecture 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — The  influence  of 
light  on  the  formation  of  chlorophyll ;  the  assimil¬ 
ation  of  carbon  ;  and  the  mechanical  effect  of  light. 
A  number  of  interesting  questions  were  put  to  the 
lecturer  and  received  satisfactory  replies,  and  at  the 
close  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  most  heartily 
accorded  to  Mr.  Mellor.  During  the  past  month  a 
large  party  of  the  members  visited  by  invitation  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Bailey,  chemical 
manure  manufacturers,  at  Eling,  near  Southampton, 
where  the  whole  of  the  processes  of  preparing 
manures  for  use  were  shown  by  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm,  Mr.  E.  Bailey.  It  was  a  most  interesting 
visit  and  no  doubt  what  was  seen  was  very  much 
more  instructive  than  a  lecture  on  the  subject  could 
have  been.  At  the  close  of  the  visit  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Bailey. 

Potato  Scab. — The  current  issue  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal  contains  an  exhaustive 
article  upon  the  Potato  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton,  of  the 
well-known  Reading  firm  of  Sutton  &  Sons. 
Amongst  the  affections  to  which  the  Potato  is 
subject  "scab’’  was  specially  dealt  with.  Mr. 
Sutton  pointed  out  that  in  certain  seasons  the  value 
of  the  crop  was  seriously  reduced  by  “  scabbing.” 
Much  had  been  written  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
disease  and  its  remedy,  but  after  all  little  definite 
was  known  concerning  it.  He  believed  that  scab 
was  seldom  seen  in  a  season  during  which  the  crop 
had  had  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  throughout  its 
whole  period  of  growth,  but  that  a  dry  time  for 
several  weeks  after  the  young  tubers  had  been 
formed  would  bring  it  about.  An  attempt  was  made 
at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Farm  in  1895  to  get 
rid  of  scab  by  means  of  sulphur,  and  this  had  been 
attended  by  a  certain  amount  of  success.  In  the 
Reading  trial  grounds,  however,  but  little  difference 
was  apparent  between  the  crops  in  which  the  tubers 
had  been  dressed  or  rolled  in  sulphur  and  those  that 
had  not  been  so  treated,  the  two  crops  growing  side 
by  side.  In  1896  the  authorities  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experimental  Farm  made  further  experiments,  this 
time  with  corrosive  sublimate,  which  checked  the 
scab.  The  mere  soaking  of  the  “  seed  "  tubers  was 
considered  to  be  ineffective,  and  the  opinion  was 
that  the  corrosive  sublimate  should  be  added  to  the 
soil.  Dr.  Halstead,  of  the  New  Jersey  Station, 
believed  that  sulphur  had  given  the  best  results,  and 
it  was  dusted  in  the  rows  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  to 
the  acre.  The  New  Hampshire  College  Experiment 
Station  had  also  confirmed  this  view.  Speaking 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  Mr.  Sutton  said  that 
no  remedies  hitherto  suggested  were,  in  his  opinion, 
likely  to  pay  the  grower  for  the  extra  outlay.  If  the 
tubers  were  covered  with  sulphur  before  planting  it 
was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  crop  would  thereby 
be  freed  from  scab,  and  even  after  going  to  the 
expense  the  season  might  not  be  of  a  character 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  disease.  On 
suitable  soil  capital  crops  had  been  grown  without 
sulphur  from  "seed”  that  had  been  very  badly 
scabbed.  The  safe  and  economical  method,  there 
fore,  seemed  to  be  to  discontinue  to  grow  Potatos  on 
land  where  crops  had  previously  been  attacked  by 
scab. 


Fifty  to  Sixty  tohs  of  Cabbage  per  acre  have  been 
obtained  upon  good  rich  soil. 

A  Cigarette  Concert  on  March  15th,  the  proceeds 
of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund — is  being  promoted  by  the  same  com¬ 
mittee,  who  have  acted  in  a  similar  capacity 
previously  on  behalf  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  cause  of  the  Orphan  Fund  will  be  an 
incentive  to  even  greater  success.  Sir  A.  F.  Godson, 
M.P.,  has  promised  to  preside,  and  the  venue  chosen 
is  the  Pillar  Hall  of  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  City. 
Helpers  willing  to  assist  in  the  programme,  or  by 
distribution  of  tickets,  might  communicate  with  Mr. 
Gerald  Dean,  bon.  sec.  of  the  concert,  1,  Clement's 
Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 

Woolton  Gardeners’  Society. — A  meeting  of  the 
above  was  held  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute  on  the 
16th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst,  of  Liverpool,  in  the 
chair,  who  briefly  introduced  the  lecturer  as  one 
fully  competent  to  treat  the  subject  of  '  Notes  on 
Exhibiting  ”  from  his  long  and  successful  experience 
as  a  competitor  at  the  leading  Northern  shows.  Mr. 
B.  Cromwell,  in  introducing  his  paper,  dwelt  upon 
the  delights  of  his  first  experience  of  visiting  a  first 
class  show  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  one 
that  created  some  desire  to  excel  in  the  culture  of 
horticultural  exhibits.  This  led  up  to  a  strong 
recommendation  that  managers  of  shows  should  make 
arrangements  so  that  children  might  visit  the 
exhibitions,  which  would  result  in  an  object  lesson 
that  might  stimulate  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  In  considering  exhibits,  quality 
was  strongly  recommended  in  place  of  quantity  or 
size.  An  important  matter  was  the  arrangement  and 
wording  of  schedules,  that  they  should  be  explicit 
and  distinct,  so  that  no  doubt  could  exist  either  to 
exhibitor  or  judge.  The  namiug  of  exhibits  was 
dealt  with.  Managers  should  compel  all  exhibits  to 
be  named,  where  possible,  so  that  visitors  might  gain 
information.  That  was  one  of  the  objects  in  attend¬ 
ing  shows.  The  compilers  of  schedules  were  warned 
that  it  was  desirable  that  these  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  exhibitors  at  an  early  date,  to  allow  for 
the  proper  preparation  for  the  exhibits,  which  in 
many  cases  required  several  months.  A  discussion 
followed  on  the  importance  of  the  matter  of  showing 
in  the  best  possible  form,  which  in  many  cases 
would  raise  the  exhibits  to  a  more  prominent 
position.  The  value  of  shows,  was  also  considered. 
The  members  taking  part  in  the  discussion  were 
Messrs.  R.  Todd,  T.  Carling,  G.  Haigh,  R.  G. 
Waterman,  and  the  chairman.  A  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  chairman  and  lecturer. 


ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


By  the  Editor. 


Dendrobiums  at  Harleyford,  Great  Marlow. — 
A  boxful  of  varieties  of  Dendrobium  nobile  has 
reached  us  from  Harleyford,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks, 
the  residence  of  Sir  William  Clayton,  over  whose 
garden  Mr.  Jas.  Sharpe  presides.  All  the  flowers 
were  clean  and  bright,  with  a  glossy  lustre  betoken¬ 
ing  good  cultivation,  plenty  of  light,  and  a  clean  or 
smokeless  atmosphere.  No.  1  was  the  darkest  variety 
of  all,  being  rich  enough  for  D.  nobile  nobilius,  except 
that  the  colour  was  not  carried  far  enough  down 
upon  the  petals  and  sepals.  In  any  case  it  would 
retain  a  place  even  in  a  select  collection.  No.  2  was 
a  remarkably  bold  flower,  having  the  build  almost  of 
D.  wardianum,  the  petals  particularly  being  broadly 
oval,  and  rounded  at  the  apex.  The  lip  also  was 
broad,  and  the  maroon  blotch  intense.  The  tips  of 
the  other  segments  were  rich  purple.  Nos.  3,  4,  and 
5  were  also  good  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
tipped  with  dark  purple ;  but  neither  of  them 
approached  the  quality  of  the  two  previously 
mentioned  forms,  which  easily  stood  first.  Quite  of 
another  type  was  No.  6,  being  a  light  flower,  with 
long,  pointed  segments,  including  the  lip,  and  notable 
for  a  white  band  along  the  middle  of  the  purple  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  petals.  Accompanying  the 
above  were  some  flowers  of  a  pretty  pale  variety 
of  Calanthe  Regnieri,  with  a  silvery-pink  lip  and  a 
dark  eye.  Mr.  Sharpe  is  an  enthusiastic  and  success¬ 
ful  grower  of  both  Dendrobiums  and  Calanthes,  into 
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the  growth  of  which  he  mandges  to  infuse  a  great 
amount  of  vigour. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  by 
Thomas  Gray ;  illustrated  by  R.  W.  A.  Rouse. 

This  recently  published  volume  is  one  of  a  series 
of  English  Illustrated  Poems  that  is  being  issued 
from  the  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  and 
will  appeal  with  a  peculiar  force  to  the  admirer  of 
Gray’s  immortal  classic.  Neatly  bound  and  printed 
in  capital  style,  one  verse  on  a  page,  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  singular  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  the  beautiful  illustrations  in  black  and 
white  that  Mr.  Rouse  has  selected  to  embellish  the 
text. 

Without  in  any  way  presuming  to  criticise  the 
technique  of  his  art  we  cannot  fail  as  lovers  of  rural 
scenery  to  be  specially  charmed  with  Mr.  Rouse’s 
pictorial  representation  of  “  now  fades  the  glimmering 
landscape  from  the  sight,"  the  one  that  has  reference 
to  the  line  "Each  in  bis  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid,” 
the  exquisite  little  plate  illustrating  the  verse 
beginning  "  Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble 
strife,”  and  even  more  so  wiih  that  accompanying  the 
verse  beginning  “  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  noddiDg 
beech.’ 

Mr.  Ernest  Rhys,  the  Editor,  speaking  of  the 
surroundings  of  Stoke  Pogis  and  the  scenic 
impressions  of  the  poem  says,  "  Something  of  this 
Mr.  Rouse hasattempted  to  render  in  hissympsthetic 
illustrations”  but  we  are  inclined  to  go  still  farther 
and  say  that  the  young  artist,  who  is  not  unknown 
to  fame  as  a  landscape  painter  and  an  exhibitor  at 
the  Royal  Academy  for  some  years  past,  has  given  us 
a  wonderfully  pleasing  series  of  pictures  that  are  a 
poem  in  themselves.  No  one  looking  at  them  who 
ever  thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Elegy 
could  fail  to  recognise  their  singular  appropriateness, 
and  delicacy  of  execution. — G.  H.  P. 


The  Culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  by  W. 
Wells  ;  new  and  revised  addition.  Written  and 
published  by  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries, 
Redbill,  Surrey.  Price  is  6d. 

It  is  now  a  little  over  three  years  since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  first  edition  of  this  guide  to  the  culture 
of  the  Autumn  Queen,  and  the  call  for  a  second 
edition  is  an  additional  proof,  if  such  were  wanted, 
that  the  Chrysanthemum  is  not  on  the  wane. 

This  second  edition  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  first,  for  not  only  has  the  text  been  revised,  and 
edited,  and  additional  matter  added,  but  the  book 
neatly  bound  in  green  cloth  covers,  with  black 
lettering.  The  stability  of  the  book  has  thus  been 
much  increased,  and  it  will  come  as  a  valuable  aid  to 
the  lover  of  the  Chrysanthemum  whether  he  be  an 
amateur  or  professional,  whether  he  grows  for  pleas¬ 
ure  or  profit,  for  home  decoration  or  for  exhibition. 

The  cultural  details  given  are  concise,  easily 
understood,  and  eminently  practical.  Especially  use¬ 
ful  are  the  lists  of  the  best  varieties  in  their  respective 
sections,  for  the  dates  at  which  to  insert  cuttings, 
stop,  and  take  the  bud,  number  of  shoots  to  a  break, 
the  kind  of  bud,  and  how  to  feed,  are  appended  in 
tabular  form  to  each  variety.  The  latest  novelties 
are  taken  account  of  so  that  the  book  is  well  up  to- 
date  in  this  respect. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  "Chrysanthemums  on 
the  Continent  ”  will  doubtless  be  eagerly  read  by 
many  who  would  like  to  get  some  idea  of  the  way  they 
do  things  in  France  and  Italy.  A  portrait  of  the 
famous  raiser  of  new  varieties,  M.  E.  Calvat,  of 
Grenoble,  is  given. 

Since  the  first  edition  was  issued,  moreover,  the 
Chrysanthemum  Rust  has  made  its  appearance  in 
this  country,  and  Mr.  Wells  sketches  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  malady  under  the  exceedingly  vague 
heading  of  *'  Fungus,”  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
(Fungus)  is  an  entirely  new  disease,  just  as  if  the 
“  rust  ”  were  the  only  fungus  that  attacks  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum.  Methods  of  dealing  with  the  "rust” 
are  successfully  practised  by  Mr.  Wells  at  Earlswood. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  good,  on  the 
whole.  They  represent  various  stages  of  growth  of 
the  plant  and  help  the  reader  to  understand  the 
different  allusions  to  first  break,  second  break,  first 
crown,  second  crown,  and  so  on.  Typical  blooms, 
and  vases  of  blooms  are  also  given,  together  with 
samples  of  insect  pests. 
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Lachenalia  Nelsoni. — Our  friend  Lachenalia  tri¬ 
color  is  a  very  old  friend  indeed,  and  it  has  been 
grown  in  gardens  and  nurseries  for  more  years  than 
any  of  us  can  remember.  It  was,  in  fact,  introduced 
to  this  country  as  far  back  as  the  year  1774,  and  has 
been  cultivated,  more  or  less,  ever  since  that  time. 
No  one  likes  to  turn  the  back  on  old  friends,  but 
still,  there  is  ever  a  tendency  in  the  human  breast  to 
worship  the  rising  sun.  Everything  is  good  until  a 
better  one  is  found,  when  naturally  enough  we  turn 
to  the  better  one  and  let  the  other  one  go. 

We  have  a  capital  instance  of  this  in  the  two 
Lachenalias  mentioned.  L.  tricolor  has  proved  a 
showy  plant  as  well  as  an  easy  one  to  grow,  but  it  is 
far  out-classed  by  L.  Nelsoni,  a  hybrid  which  made 
its  appearance  about  the  year  1882  The  flowers 
are  long  (about  i*  in  ),  tubular,  and  rich  yellow  in 
colour,  each  of  the  points  being  prettily  tipped 
with  green.  The  spikes  run  to  8  in.  or  10  in.  in 
length,  and  occasionally  on  strong  bulbs  to  12  in. 
Flowers  are  borne  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  dis¬ 
tance,  the  rich  yellow  of  the  drooping  bells  being  set 
off  by  the  orange-red  flushing  of  their  common  stem. 
The  leaves  are  much  like  those  of  L.  tricolor,  being 
heavily  mottled  with  brown  on  a  deep  green  ground. 

As  my  readers  will  see,  we  have  in  L.  Nelsoni  all 
the  makings  of  a  firs'.-rate  decorative  plant.  It  is  as 
easy  to  grow  as  the  species,  and  there  is  no  finer 
sight  than  a  good  batch  of  it  in  the  conservatory 
during  February  and  March.  As  a  basket  subject 
L  Nelsoni  fully  maintains  its  ascendancy  over  the 
species,  and  attention  might  advisedly  be  paid  to 
this  method  of  cultivation,  as  it  displays  to  advan¬ 
tage  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  plant  with  its  droop¬ 
ing  leaves  and  erect  flower  spikes. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  few 
bulbs  at  a  reasonable  rate,  for  the  plant  is  much 
better  known  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago ;  in¬ 
deed,  until  recently  it  was  a  comparatively  rare  oc¬ 
currence  to  see  a  good  batch  of  it  in  any  one  place. 

White  Camellias. — White  flowers  never  come 
amiss  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  white  Camellias 
are  amongst  the  most  delicately  beautiful  of  all 
white  flowers,  alike  for  the  gentleman’s  buttonhole 
and  the  lady's  hair.  There  are  two  white  varieties 
that  are  to  be  recommended  to  those  who  are  in  search 
of  this  kind  of  material,  and  they  are  Alba  Plena  and 
Fimbriata.  Both  are  pure  white,  but  in  Alba  Plena 
the  edges  of  the  petals  arequite  smooth  and  rounded, 
while  in  Fimbriata  they  are,  as  the  varietal  name 
indicates,  finely  notched,  or  fimbriated  as  it  is  techni¬ 
cally  called.  To  judge  from  the  many  scraggy-look- 
ing  samples  that  we  see  from  time  to  time,  these 
varieties  are  difficult  to  grow,  but  if  they  are  given 
proper  care  and  attention  they  are  as  easy  to  do  as  a 
Cabbage.  An  occasional  pruning  is  required  just  to 
keep  them  in  shape,  and  the  drainage  must  be  well 
looked  after  to  see  that  it  does  not  become  choked. 
If  a  stoppage  of  this  kind  is  allowed  to  remain  un¬ 
remedied  the  soil  soon  becomes  sour  and  full  of 
worms,  and  then  goodbye  to  the  health  of  the  plant. 

Narcissus  minimus. — This  charming  miniature  of 
a  trumpet  Daffodil  does  well  when  planted  in  a 
sheltered  nook  in  the  rockery,  but  the  flowers  being 
so  close  to  the  ground  are  always  liable  to  have 
their  beauty  sullied  by  being  splashed  with  mud.  As 
the  plant  is  quite  at  home  in  a  pot,  this  method  of 
culture  recommends  itself  to  those  who  have  a  cold 
frame  or  two  and  a  greenhouse  amongst  their  pos¬ 
sessions.  Nothing  like  forcing  should  be  attempted 
or  the  flowers  will  be  devoid  of  colour  and  substance, 
and  the  rich  green  of  the  healthy  foliage  will  be 
represented  by  a  very  colourless,  washed-out  looking 
article.  The  plants  only  want  sheltering  from  the 
cold,  for  they  are  naturally  early  bloomers,  to  come 
into  bloom  about  the  middle  of  February.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  a  cold  frame  that  can  be  covered 
up  sufficiently  during  wintry  weather  to  keep  out 
the  frost  is  really  all  that  is  wanted  until  the  buds 
commence  to  expand,  when  the  plants  may  be 
removed  to  the  greenhouse  to  finish. 

Old  Chrysanthemums. — There  are  so  many  things 
that  will  be  calling  for  more  room  under  glass 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  that  every  foot  of  space 
is  becoming  of  more  importance  day  by  day.  Up  to 
the  present  the  old  Chrysanthemums  have  been 
reposing  peacefully  in  a  cold  frame.  A  sufficiency 


of  cuttings  has  now  been  taken,  and  hence  the 
chief  object  of  the  existence  of  the  old  stumps  has 
been  obtained.  They  may  be  turned  to  further 
account  in  another  way,  however,  if  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurs,  viz.,  for  planting  out  in  odd  corners 
of  the  mixed  border  for  flowering  out  of  doors.  In 
such  an  autumn  as  that  of  1898,  for  instance,  such 
plants  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  and  furnish 
any  amount  of  flowers  for  cutting.  These  remarks 
will,  of  course,  apply  only  to  early  and  mid-season 
varieties — late  ones  will  be  of  no  good  and  may  as 
well  be  thrown  away  at  once. 

The  plants  that  it  is  intended  to  save  may  be 
lifted  out  of  their  pots  (the  balls  being  a  mass  of 
roots  will  remain  intact  under  a  good  deal  of  knocking 
about),  and  stood  close  together  under  a  wall  or 
hedge  in  the  open  ground.  There  they  will  get 
sufficient  shelter,  and  will  be  in  readiness  for  planting 
out  when  the  border  is  given  its  spring  overhauling. 

Primula  Princess. — Each  year  sees  some  addition 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Chinese  Primulas,  and  certainly 
“The  Princess1'  may  claim  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  1898-9  additions,  for  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  the  finest  white  Primula  in 
existence.  In  habit  it  is  intermediate  between  the 
well  known  “stellata"  or  “Lady"  type,  and  the 
florist’s  forms  which  have  so  long  been  grown  in  their 
thousands  all  over  the  country,  and  which  are  now 
represented  to  seme  degree  in  every  garden  of  any 
size  at  all. 

The  flowers  of  “The  Princess”  are  of  great  size 
and  substance,  and  have  prettily  frilled  margins  and 
big,  bright  yellow  eyes  that  are  very  attractive,  and 
show  a  great  improvement  upon  the  dull  green- 
yellow  eyes  so  frequently  to  be  seen  in  many  varieties. 
The  foliage  is  distinctly  of  the  Fern-leaf  type  and 
is  very  handsome,  especially  when  it  is  thrown  into 
contrast  with  the  tier  upon  tier  of  bright  flowers 
above.  "The  Princess”  was  shown  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Westminster  Drill  Hall  on  February 
14th  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  of  Swanley,  by 
whom  it  was  raised.  Certainly  the  Swanley  firm  has 
given  us  nothing  better  amongst  the  many  good 
things  it  has  sent  out  from  time  to  time. 

Primula  Seed. — In  order  to  induce  Chinese 
Primulas  to  set  seed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
artificial  pollination,  for  the  anthers  and  the  stigma 
being  at  different  heights  the  pollen  cannot  reach 
them  in  the  ordinary  way  by  wind,  and  the  shutting 
up  of  the  plants  in  greenhouses,  as  well  as  the 
resulting  earliness  of  the  blooming  season,  precludes 
the  possibility  of  insects  reaching  the  flowers  and 
transferring  the  pollen  as  they  do  out  of  doors. 
Employ  a  very  soft  camel’s  hair  brush,  thrust  it 
down  the  tube  and  give  it  a  gentle  twist  round.  A 
light  hand  is  necessary  so  as  to  avoid  bruising  the 
stigma,  which  would  be  fatal. — Rex. 

- - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 

A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“ Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Timely  Reminders. 

Pot  Chrysanthemum  cuttings. 

Watch  Chrysanthemums  carefully  for  mildew  and 
dust  them  with  sulphur. 

Give  manure  water  to  pot  Vines  once  a  week. 
Disbud  succession  Vines. 

Disbud  second  early  Peaches. 

Finish  pruning  of  outdoor  fruit  trees. 

Fix  shadiDg  on  Odontoglossum  houses. 

Set  traps  for  mice  in  early  Peas. 

Make  Seakale  cuttings  and  tie  in  bundles. 

Prick  off  Onions  raised  under  glass  into  pans. 

Sow  Short  Horn  Carrots  on  south  border. 

Lift  more  Asparagus  and  Seakale  for  forcing. 
Protect  early  Peas  with  boughs  of  evergreens, 
heather,  etc. 

Look  after  rabbits  in  the  flower  garden. 

Pot  off  rooted  Fuchsias  and  Coleuses. 

Pinch  flowers  and  flower  buds  out  of  bedding 
Pelargoniums. 

Look  over  Hyacinth  glasses,  and  refill  where 
necessary. 

Roll  lawns  in  fine  weather  with  a  goad  heavy 
roller. 

Prune  Laurels,  and  dress  the  wounds  with  coal 
tar. 


Prune  H.P.  Roses — either  knife  or  secateur  may 
be  used. 

Look  over  Onions,  and  use  first  those  that  are 
sprouting. 


Bedding-out  Plans. — Tyro :  The  effect  produced 
by  planting  alternately  Perilla  and  variegated  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  such  as  Flower  of  Spring  and  Bijou, 
would  be  very  good  in  beds  numbers  three  and  five, 
as  the  white  and  light  green,  and  dark-bronzy  pur¬ 
ple  would  afford  an  admirable  contrast. 

Tom  Thumb  Nasturtiums.— Tyro  :  Sow  the  seed 
under  glass  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of 
March, and  give  a  temperature  of  about  6o°  to  induce 
quick  germination.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  big 
enough  to  handle  prick  them  off  singly  into  small 
thumb  pots.  Transfer  them  from  these  to  larger 
ones — 48's  will  be  a  handy  size — as  soon  as  the 
small  pots  are  filled  with  roots.  By  the  end  of  May 
you  will  then  have  sturdy  plants  which  will  soon 
commence  to  flower,  and  will  keep  right  on  until 
frost  comes.  Do  not  coddle  the  young  plants  after 
they  have  got  out  of  their  seedling  stage,  or  they 
will  become  drawn  and  miserable-looking  things. 
The  soil  in  the  flower  bed  should  not  be  rich,  for 
Nasturtiums  flower  best  in  poor  soil.  If  you  give 
them  too  much  to  feed  upon  they  will  grow  at  a 
tremendous  rate,  but  flowers  will  be  fewer. 

Astilbe  (Spiraea)  Japonica.— Alpha  :  Spiraeas  will 
not  force  two  years  in  succession,  but  they  will  do 
well  enough  if  allowed  a  year’s  rest  between,  i.e.,  till 
the  year  after  next,  as  you  suggest,  so  that  the  plants 
are  well  worth  saving  on  this  account.  Plant  them 
out  some  time  during  the  spring, cutting  back  the  old 
growths,  and  they  will  make  a  quantity  of  fresh 
growths.  Keep  them  well  supplied  with  water. 
Next  spring,  before  growth  has  commenced,  lift  and 
divide  the  clumps,  replanting  the  divisions  in  good 
rich  soil.  These  divisions  will  make  capital  forcing 
clumps  by  the  following  autumn,  i.e.,  about  twenty 
months  from  this  date. 


Roses  on  their  Own  Roots. — What  would  be  the 
best  Roses  to  grow  on  their  roots  as  bush  plants  for 
supplying  buttonholes  for  market  purposes  ? — Alpha. 

Almost  all  Roses  will  do  well  upon  their  own 
roots,  although  propagation  by  grafting  and  budding 
is  still  extensively  favoured  on  account  of  the  quick¬ 
ness  with  which  saleable  plants  may  be  thus 
obtained.  It  becomes  than  a  question  of  the  kind  of 
market  you  intend  to  supply,  and  the  colours  that 
would  be  likely  to  “  take  ”  there.  The  following  list 
of  varieties  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  selection: — Anna  Olivier,  Brilliant,  Crown  Prince, 
Duke  of  York.Fiammetta  Nabonnand, Fisher  Holmes, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Homer,  Ma 
Capucine,  Madame  des  Watteville,  Madame  Falcot, 
Madame  Pierre  Cochet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Niphetos, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Sunset,  The  Bride,  W.  F. 
Bennett,  and  W.  A.  Richardson.  The  last-named 
variety  exemplifies  probably  the  most  popular 
colour,  and  it  is  always  in  request. 


Three  Dark  Roses  .—Exhibitor:  Try  Abel  Car- 
riere,  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  Louise  Van  Houtte. 
A  fourth  variety,  as  good  as  the  others,  is  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan. 


Rochea  falcata,  is  by  no  means  a  rare  plant  K., 
for  it  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  collections  of 
greenhouse  plants  in  private  establishments.  It  is 
true  it  is  not  grown  in  batches  like  Primulas  or 
Cinerarias,  but  it  is  there  all  the  same.  By  the  way, 
the  correct  name  of  the  plant  is  Crassula  falcata, 
although  the  name  you  give  is  the  one  generally  met 
with  in  gardens.  The  specific  name  "  falcata  ”,  mean¬ 
ing  sickle  shaped,  bears  reference  to  the  form  of 
thick,  bluntly  pointed  leaves. 

Deutzia  gracilis. — Can  you  tell  me  why  the 
flowers  of  a  forced  plant  of  Deutzia  gracilis  fell  with¬ 
in  a  few  hours  after  they  opened  ?  The  plant  was 
in  the  greenhouse  along  with  others  which  were  not 
affected  in  this  way.  F.M. — Have  you  allowed  the 
plants  to  get  dry  at  the  roots,  because  this  would 
account  for  the  untimely  dropping  of  the  flowers. 
If  a  check  has  not  been  given  in  this  way  it  may 
simply  be  a  freak  on  the  part  of  the  plant,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  repeated  another  year.  Is  the  plant 
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in  question  in  good  general  health  ?  and  did  it 
make  good  growth  last  year?  If  not,  individual 
weakness  is  most  likely  the  cause.  You  may  give 
the  Deutzias  a  little  shade  during  the  middle  of  a 
bright  day, — it  will  help  to  prolong  the  lives  of  the 
flowers — but  do  not  keep  the  shade  on  too  long. 

Road  Scrapings  —  M.  In  a  bed  measuring  6ft. 
by  12  ft.,  with  a  very  heavy  soil,  a  couple  of  barrow 
loads  of  road  scrapings  would  make  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  if  they  were  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  heavier 
soil.  Coal  ashes  are  also  useful  for  mechanically 
improving  very  heavy  soil,  but  there  their  value 
ceases. 

Astilbe  japonica,  is  frequently  grown  as  a  hardy 
outdoor  plant,  G.  Caryl,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  fre¬ 
quently  seen  thus  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England  than  in  the  Midlands  and  the  south  of 
Britain. 

- .f» - 

SOME  GOOD  APPLES. 

(i Continued  from  page  359.) 

Wyken,  or  Warwickshire  Pippin,  is  a  favourite 
here,  whose  fruit  is  juicy,  crisp,  and  the  flavour  good  ; 
and  those  who  enjoy  a  soft  eating  Apple  from 
November  to  March  should  plant  this  variety.  It 
bears  well  with  us  most  seasons,  and  carries  medium 
size  fruit  if  duly  thinned  in  its  early  stages.  It  does 
well  as  a  pyramid  or  espalier.  (See  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration.) 


the  accompanying  illustration,  was  given  on  p.  359. 

— J.  Mayne,  Bicton. 

- -*» - 

THE  MISTLETO. 

(Concluded  from  p.  394. ) 

That  the  Mistleto  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
juice  or  sap  of  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  I  have 
proved  by  felling  the  tree,  when  this  curious  parasite 
at  once  withers  away. 

De  Candolle,  to  prove  the  same  thing,  dipped  in 
water,  coloured  red  by  cochineal,  a  branch  of  an 
Apple  tree  bearing  Mistleto. 

The  coloured  water  penetrated  the  wood  and  inner 
bark  of  the  Apple  tree,  and  passed  into  the  Mistleto, 
where  its  colour  was  even  more  intense  than  in  the 
former. 

Having  for  a  number  of  years  back  kept  a  record 
and  collected  information  from  every  available  source 
of  the  trees  on  which  the  Mistleto  has  been  found 
growing,  I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  recording  it 
along  with  a  few  notes  on  the  plant  itself,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  readers  of  your  paper  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  such,  and  I  will  feel  thankful  to  anyone  who 
will  extend  the  list  either  through  the  medium  of 
the  paper,  or  by  direct  communication  with  me. 

The  following  may  be  relied  upon  as  an  accurate 
summary  of  Mistleto  trees,  the  addresses  of  recorders 
being  in  my  possession. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Whitethorn,  Crabtree,  Oak, 


5.  Oak,  at  Burningford  Farm,  Basingstoke,  Hants 


6.  „ 

not  far  from  Plymouth  (by  side  of  South 
Devon  Railway). 

7-  .. 

Frampton  Severn,  Gloucestershire. 

8.  „ 

Haven,  in  the  ancient  forest  of  Durford, 
Hereford. 

9-  .. 

Bredwardine,  Herefordshire. 

10.  ,, 

Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke,  Hants. 

11.  ,, 

Hendre,  Llangattoch,  Lingoed,  Mon¬ 
mouth. 

12. 

Knightrick  Church,  Worcestershire. 

J3'  .. 

Lord  Londes  Park,  Leescourt,  Kent. 

14-  »> 

Llindridge,  Worcestershire. 

15-  .. 

two  miles  from  Cheltenham 

16.  „ 

and  Fir  trees,  in  the  remains  of  an  old 
forest  which  extends  here  and  there 
from  about  Falley  to  Llanfihangel, 
along  the  courses  of  both  Cotti  and 
Towy  rivers  in  Carmarthenshire. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
tree  on  which  the  Mistleto  will  not  grow,  and  that  its 
scarcity  on  any  tree  is  not  owing  to  any  dislike  on  the 
part  of  the  Mistleto,  and  I  believe  that  further 
research  will  only  tend  to  confirm  my  statement.  In 
France,  the  Mistleto  grows  on  the  Oak  even  more 
rarely  than  in  England. 

De  Candolle  found  it  in  France  on  the  Lombardy 
Poplar,  the  Walnut,  common  Plum,  and  Medlar,  and 
mentioned  it  as  growing  on  the  Spruce  Fir  and  Ash. 
Mr.  Loudon  observed  it  in  1814,  on  the  Scotch  Fir, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdelburg  in  immense 


Apple  Wyken  Pippin. 


Apple  Margil. 


Lord  Suffield  is  an  excellent  kitchen  Apple, 
large  in  size,  and  briskly  flavoured  ;  in  fact  it  is  one 
of  our  best  early  Apples,  and  a  great  cropper  most 
seasons.  It  makes  a  capital  standard  and  is  a  most 
valuable  kitchen  Apple  on  account  of  its  earliness, 
beiog  ready  for  use  early  in  August,  and  I  have  kept 
them  well  into  October. 

Lord  Grosvenor  is  a  similar  Apple  to  the  last 
named,  and  will  often  thrive  where  Lord  Suffield 
fails.  It  is  a  trifle  later  in  coming  into  use,  and  lasts 
well  into  December.  Of  the  two  Lord  Suffield  bears 
the  best  here,  Lord  Grosvenor  cropping  well  every 
other  year  with  us  as  an  espalier. 

Scarlet  Nonpareil  is  a  good  all  round  dessert 
Apple,  doing  as  well  in  the  orchard  as  in  the  garden. 
The  fruits  are  medium  in  size,  of  good  flavour,  and 
handsome  in  appearance.  The  tree  bears  wonderfully 
with  us,  as  an  espalier  especially,  and  I  confidently 
recommend  this  variety  to  any  one  in  search  of  a  good 
Apple  for  the  table  from  Christmas  up  to  the  end  of 
March. 

Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  an  old  inhabitant  of 
our  gardens  but  still  a  welcome  early  Apple  for 
the  kitchen  or  dessert  during  the  end  of  August 
and  the  following  month,  reaches  a  good  size 
and  the  flesh  is  very  juicy. 

Worcester  Pearmain  is  a  comparatively  new 
Apple  and  valuable  on  account  of  its  earliness,  com¬ 
ing  in  during  August  or  September,  the  fruit  getting 
a  beautiful  bright  red,  of  conical  shape,  and  looking 
well  on  the  table.  The  flavour  is  not  of  the  best 
according  to  some  critics,  but  I  think  soil  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this,  as  with  us  the  flavour  is  very 
good.  The  variety  should  prove  remunerative  as  a 
market  Apple  on  account  of  its  handsome  appearance. 

Margil. — An  account  of  this  variety,  shown  in 


Ash,  Elm  (English  and  Scotch),  Birch,  Sycamore, 
Willow  (several  kinds),  Medlar,  Maple  (various 
species),  Poplar  (black  and  white),  Lime,  Service, 
White  Beam,  Hazel,  Horse-Chestnut,  Acacia,  Moun¬ 
tain  Ash,  Laburnum,  White  Broom,  Alder,  Laurel, 
Locust  Tree,  Hornbeam,  Larch,  and,  according  to  a 
correspondent  of"  The  Garden,"  abundant  on  Scotch 
Fir  between  Munich  and  Innspruck,  in  the  Bavarian 
Tyrol. 

The  late  Mr.  Bentham,  in  his  last  edition  of  the 
“  British  Flora,"  says  that  Mistleto  is  not  known  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland.  This  is,  however,  surely  a 
mistake,  and  one  into  which  subsequent  writers  have 
fallen,  as  in  an  orchard  held  by  my  father  on  a  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  north  of  Ireland  I  have  frequently  seen 
the  Mistleto  growing  on  the  Apple  trees  ;  and  in 
Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  Henry  Evershed,  it 
grows  on  the  north  side  of  Kinnoul  Hill  (near  Perth), 
and  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Morrison,  at  Elgin  and  at 
Gordon  Castle,  in  Morayshire. 

I  believe,  however,  although  I  am  unable  to  state 
positively  at  present,  that  in  neither  Scotland  nor 
Ireland  has  the  Mistleto  been  found  growing  on  the 
Oak. 

The  Mistleto  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Oak  than  any  other  tree,  but  it  is  well- 
known  that  the  plant  is  rarely  found  on  the  Oak- 
how  rarely  the  following  list,  which  I  believe  to  be 
about  complete,  but  to  which  I  shall  be  glad  of 
authentic  additions,  of  Mistleto  Oaks  in  England  and 
Wales  will  show  : — 

1.  Oak,  at  Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury,  Wilts. 

2.  ,,  Eastnor,  Hereford. 

3.  ,,  Ledstone,  Delamere. 

4.  „  Badham’s  Court,  Sunbury  Park,  near 

Chepstow. 


quantities,  and  says  that  it  grows  upon  the  Olive,  in 
Spain  and  near  Jerusalem,  but  not  in  France.  He 
had  it  on  the  Cherry  in  his  garden  at  Bayswater.  It 
has  been  reported  to  me  on  good  authority  that  it 
grows  on  the  Vine  in  Italy,  as  well  as  on  its  near 
relative  the  Loranthus  europaeus. 

In  Windsor  Park  the  Mistleto  may  be  seen  in  great 
quantities  on  Poplars,  Oaks,  and  Birches ;  through¬ 
out  Kent  it  may  not  uncommonly  be  found  on  the 
Thorn  and  Apple  trees.  The  parish  of  Curland,  in 
Somersetshire,  abounds  in  Mistleto,  and  some  of 
these  are  of  unusual  size.  A  friend  sends  the  weights 
of  three  boughs  collected  in  that  district  in  i88o-’8i- 
’82: — 1st,  26  lbs.  ;  2nd,  10  lbs.  ;  and  3rd,  8  lbs. 

The  family  of  the  Loranthaceae  to  which  our 
common  Mistleto  belongs  has  but  one  other  European 
representative,  viz.,  the  Loranthus  europaeus,  or  Oak 
Mistleto,  a  plant  which,  it  has  been  suggested,  was 
once  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  but  that  all  vestiges 
of  their  religion  having  been  extirpated  with  the 
Druids,  the  Loranthus  has  disappeared  wherever 
that  religion  formerly  held  its  sway. 

This  is,  however,  very  improbable,  as  apart  from 
no  record  01  remains  of  the  plant  being  preserved, 
the  Loranthus  is  a  native  of  much  warmer  countries 
than  our  own,  and  has  defied  repeated  attempts  to 
get  it  established  even  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
British  Isles. 

Of  the  Druidical  and  superstitious  uses  of  the 
Mistleto  much  might  be  said,  if  I  had  not  already 
trespassed  sufficiently  on  your  time  and  space. 

Some  curious  particulars  are  related  by  Pliny  in 
his  “Natural  History,"  where  we  learn  that  it  was 
ordained  to  be  cut  with  a  golden  knife  and  only  by 
the  priest,  clothed  in  white,  and  the  plant  received 
on  a  white  napkin,  when  the  moon  was  six  days  old, 
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It  is  a  carious  fact  tbat  in  the  favourite  Mona  of 
the  Druids  (Anglesey) — that  greatest  seat  of  Druidical 
superstition — there  is  only  one  specimen  of  the 
Mistleto  Oak,  although  of  cromlechs,  carnedds  and 
other  Druidical  remains  many  still  exist,  not  a  few 
being  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

In  our  own  Christmas  ceremony  of  the  Mistleto 
may  yet  be  recognised  a  slight  vestige  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  once  attached  to  this  peculiar  shrub;  but  that 
these  good  old  times  are  now  passed  will  be  fully 
realised  in  the  following  animated  lines  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  :  — 

'*  England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

'Twas  Christmas  broach'd  the  mightiest  ale, 
'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale. 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer 
A  poor  man’s  heart  for  half  the  year. 

The  hall  was  dressed  in  Holly  green  ; 

Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry  men  go, 

To  gather  in  the  Mistleto.” — A.  D.  Webster. 

- «1- 

LATE  APPLES. 

I  have  seldom  seen  Apples  keep  better  than  they  are 
doing  this  season.  We  left  them  on  the  trees  much 
later  last  autumn  than  usual ;  the  weather  being 
mild  and  damp  our  fears  were  that  keeping  the  fruit 
would  be  difficult.  I  notice  where  trees  are  allowed 
to  become  thick,  and  sunshine  and  air  excluded,  the 
fruit  is  not  only  badly  flavoured,  but  does  not  be¬ 
come  matured,  and  keeps  badly.  When  the  fruit  is 
well  exposed  to  all  weathers  it  is  in  good  condition 
when  harvested,  and  will  keep  sound  longer  in  the 
season.  We  put  a  number  of  Stirling  Castle  Apples 
apart  from  the  others  to  test  their  keeping  qualities, 
as  many  cannot  keep  that  useful  variety  later  than 
December.  They  are  in  capital  condition  at  the 
middle  of  February.  Golden  Spire  has  also  kept 
well.  King  of  the  Pippins  has  not  remained  so 
plump  so  long  as  usual.  Sandringham  has  again 
proved  its  usefulness.  It  is  a  hardy  sort,  which  bears 
freely  and  keeps  well.  Latest  varieties,  such  as 
Northern  Greening  and  Yorkshire  Greening,  are 
sound  and  good  ;  but  all  are  out-distanced  by  Seaton 
House,  which  was  fit  for  use  by  September,  and  will 
give  the  main  supply  till  well  into  April.  Where 
Apples  have  been  planted  on  a  good  layer  of  brick 
rubbish,  and  kept  above  the  surrounding  soil,  they 
ripen  their  fruit  better,  and  the  latter  keeps  better 
than  from  trees  which  root  deeply  into  the  soil. — 
M.  T.,  Carron. 

-I—  -  — 

IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 

Our  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

We  are  proud  of  our  Society,  and  not  without 
reason.  Any  new  members  ?  the  chairman  asks. 

I  beg  to  propose  that  Mr.  Chickweed  become  a  mem¬ 
ber,  etc.  I  beg  to  propose  Mr.  Groundsel.  I  beg  to 
propose  Mr.  Plantain,  and  so  we  go  on,  four  or  five 
new  members  duly  proposed  and  seconded  with 
much  pleasure  every  meeting  night  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  session.  It  has  come  to  this,  we  want 
more  cubic  space  ;  there’s  not  breathing  room  ;  in¬ 
sufficient  oxygen.  Why  ?  When  the  discussion  is 
opened  and  fairly  started,  we  stand  in  danger  of  being 
asphyxiated.  That’s  a  big  word,  but  I  believe  its 
right.  As  I  said,  it  has  come  to  this,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  larger  room.  Personally,  I’m  sorry ;  it 
was  (I  mean  our  late  location)  a  cosy  room,  and  we 
seemed  all  very  sociable,  and  at  home-like.  It  hap¬ 
pened  like  this  — The  subject  for  discussion  was 
upon  "Gardeners’  Education,"  or  something  like 
that,  I  think.  A  splendid  paper  was  read,  and  the 
discussion  began.  The  aims,  hopes,  and  ambitions 
of  young  gardeners  were  all  well  ventilated,  and  one 
speaker  touched  upon  the  "No  Family"  clause 
found  in  so  many  advertisements  you  read. 

Then  it  was  that  the  temperature  of  the  small 
room  rose,  and  it  was  discovered  that  we  had  not 
sufficient  breathing  space.  Whether  it  was  appre¬ 
hension  for  the  future,  or  indignation  which  stirred 
the  younger  members,  I  cannot  say.  However,  next 
meeting  night  we  shall  have  a  larger  room,  and  shall 
bs  able  to  give  vent  to  our  pent  up  feelings.  I’ve 
seen  the  new  room  we've  secured  for  our  meeting, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  shall  crowd  that,  somehow. 

It  has  struck  me  that  your  readers  might  like  to 
know  something  about  our  society.  Well,  we  have  a 
jolly  good  president ;  not  a  live-off-the-premises  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  looks  in  once  a  year,  as  some  presidents 
I  know,  but  a  real  useful,  sound,  serviceable’ one, 
who  attends  every  meeting,  although  he's  a  busy 
man, 


I  don’t  know  about  a  vice.  I’m  sure  he  has  none. 
Then  there's  the  chairman,  the  backbone  of  the 
society,  a  real  live  F.L.S.,  as  full  of  sound  scientific 
and  practical  knowledge  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat. 
You  cannot  touch  upon  a  single  topic  within  the 
gardening  world  but  he  will  give  you  more  informa¬ 
tion  than  you  can  carry  home  in  your  head.  He  will 
explain  why  it  is  that  a  fly  will  light  upon  your  nose 
at  the  moment  your  hands  happen  to  be  full,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two-tailed  sesquipedalian 
mealy  bug  and  the  tailless  variety,  or  how  a  worm¬ 
eating  slug  will  swallow  a  worm  three  times  as  big 
as  himself,  and  then  manage  to  hitch  up  under 
that  tiny  shell  which  you  may  observe  on  his  tail ; 
in  fact,  he’s  a  living,  walking  encyclopaedia.  I  have 
heard  that  he  has  travelled  into  the  interior  of  the 
earth  1,000  miles  in  search  of  fossil  vegetables.  But 
that's  only  hearsay.  I  know  he  has  seen  them  grow¬ 
ing,  for  he  has  specimens.  That’s  our  chairman.  It’s 
not  every  society  that  can  boast  such  a  chairman  as 
ours. 

Our  secretary  is  a  young  man,  who  takes  down 
and  reads  the  minutes  very  accurately,  and  looks 
after  the  subscriptions. 

There  are  two  vice-chairmen.  I  don't  know  what 
their  duties  are,  but  I  think  their  principal  purpose 
is  to  figure  between  the  chairman  and  the  eight 
committeemen  on  the  title  page  of  the  programme. 
You  will  see  we  are  well  officered  and  well-looked 
after,  numerically  strong,  financially  sound,  with 
debating  power  unlimited  ;  our  discussions  are 
vigorous,  strictly  scientific  and  practical,  never 
heated  (except  on  occasions  above-mentioned).  The 
speakers,  well,  they  vary  somewhat,  but  most  of 
them  can — to  use  a  parliamentary  expression — com¬ 
mand  a  house. 

There’s  Mr.  Brown,  an  Amateur,  a  great  authority 
on  British  Ferns  and  a  distinguished  Latin  and 
Greek  scholar.  Woe  betide  the  unluckly  speaker 
who  is  so  inconsistent  as  to  pronounce, say,  Saxifraga, 
with  a  soft  g,  or  hybrid  with  a  hib.,  and  Cyclamen 
with  a  Syke  accentuation  in  the  course  of  his  remarks. 
This  is  Mr.  Brown’s  department,  and  he  permits  no 
backsliding.  We  are  not  roo  miles  from  Kew  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  sometimes  excursions  run  close  by  our 
meeting  place,  then  we  are  strengthened  by  a  con¬ 
tingent  of  men  who  combine  science  with  practice 
and  enthusiasm  and  energy  with  each.  Altogether, 
I  think  ours  a  model  society.  If  the  Editor  permits, 
I  will  describe  one  of  our  meetings  and  how  we  pro¬ 
ceed,  in  another  paper — A  Member. 

—  -I* - 

EASTCLIFF,  TEIGNMOUTH. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  account  of  a 
visit  to  “  Eastcliff,"  Teignmouth,  recorded  in  your 
issue  of  February  nth.  I  am  afraid  that  your  flying 
visit  scarcely  afforded  you  the  opportunity  of  getting 
a  very  clear  idea  of  the  merits  of  Jadoo  Fibre  as  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  plants  you  saw  there,  so  if  you  will 
extend  your  kind  permission  to  me  I  think  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers  if  I  supplement 
your  article  by  a  few  further  remarks.  For  this  I 
am  none  the  less  qualified  by  having  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  Jadoo  whatever. 

Previous  to  last  autumn  I  had  never  seen  Jadoo 
Fibre,  and  when  I  entered  upon  my  new  duties 
here  as  gardener  my  predictions  were,  if  anything, 
unfavourable  to  it.  I  was  inclined  to  be  critical  I 
thought  that  too  much  was  claimed  for  it  by  its 
enthusiastic  inventor.  I  could  not  credit  that  any 
one  compost  could  be  in  itself  sufficient  for  all  kinds 
of  plant  life,  and  I  waited  for  something  more  than 
verbal  assurance  to  accept  it  as  a  fact.  I  could 
scarcely  realise  that  in  my  case  the  important  busi¬ 
ness  of  carefully  selecting  and  as  carefully  mixing 
the  various  composts  for  this,  that,  and  the  other 
plants  would  no  longer  form  part  of  my  daily  duties, 
and  so  as  I  walked  around  my  new  domain,  it  was 
with  an  eye  critical  in  defence  of  established  customs.. 
But  no  !  I  looked  in  vain  for  a  peg  on  which  to 
hang  any  criticism.  All  that  I  had  been  told  was 
true.  Fruit  trees  in  pots  and  in  the  ground  ;  Vines 
and  Roses  in  pots  ;  Ferns  in  great  variety  from  the 
common  Polypod  to  Adiantum  farleyense,  Dracaenas, 
Palms,  Crotons,  Caladiums,  Cinerarias,  Callas, 
Chrysanthemums,  Calceolarias,  Eupatoriums,  Epi- 
phyllums,  Pelargoniums,  Primulas,  bulbs  of  all 
sorts,  hardy  plants,  greenhouse  plants,  and  stove 
plants,  one  and  all  growing  and  thriving  equally 
well  in  one  common  compost. 

I  confess  it  seems  incredible,  and  yet,  after  some 
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months  of  practical  experience,  I  can  assert  its 
truth.  In  your  article  you  said  “  the  gardener  has 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  compost  to 
hand,"  and,  indeed,  the  gardener  is  so  well  satisfied 
that  he  would  like  every  other  gardener  to  know  it- 
In  using  Jadoo  I  find  the  plants  require  much  less 
attention  as  to  watering,  &c. ;  there  is  never  a  weed 
to  be  found  in  any  pot,  nor  in  the  seed  pan  ;  the 
plants  do  not  so  frequently  require  repotting,  and 
when  they  do,  they  will  allow  great  liberties  to  be 
taken  with  them.  As  a  case  in  point,  I  may  mention 
that  of  two  large  Asparagus  Sprengeri  mentioned  in 
your  article.  I  found  it  necessary  to  repot  them, 
for  the  masses  of  fleshy  tubers  and  roots  had 
apparently  consumed  the  whole  of  the  Jadoo  Fibre. 
I  did  not  want  to  increase  the  size  of  the  pots,  so  I 
took  my  knife  and  sliced  off  a  jacket  of  roots  ij  in. 
thick  all  round,  which,  of  course,  carried  away  all 
the  tubers,  and  then  I  cut  the  lower  half  of  the  ball 
right  off.  This  was  most  drastic  treatment,  especi¬ 
ally  when  we  consider  that  they  were  in  full  growth 
— in  short,  taking  away  four-fifths  of  the  entire  root 
— then  I  repotted  them  in  the  same  pots  and  waited 
for  their  expected  sickness.  But  it  didn’t  come.  In 
one  week  growth  had  recommenced,  and  in  three 
weeks  there  were  on  one  plant  eleven  new  fronds 
nearly  2  ft.  long,  and  on  the  other  one  fifteen  new 
fronds.  In  five  weeks  many  of  these  fronds  were 
6  ft.  or  y  ft.  long !  Had  the  plants  been  in  soil  I 
would  never  have  ventured  on  such  drastic  treat¬ 
ment,  but  I  had  become  so  impressed  with  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  root  action  of  plants  in  Jadoo,  that  I  threw 
aside  all  scruples. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  a  grower  for  Covent 
Garden  market,  but  never  before  have  I  grown  such 
specimens  of  Arums,  Lachenalias,  Caladiums,  and 
regal  Pelargoniums  as  I  have  now  under  this  Jadoo 
treatment ;  and  I  hope  to  demonstrate  during  the 
coming  season  that  plants,  flowers,  and  fruit  may  not 
only  be  grown  in  Jadoo  equally  as  well  as  in  soils, 
but  rather  better.  Seeds  of  all  kinds  appear  to  love 
it.  On  February  13th,  I  sowed  a  box  of  Carnation 
seed  ;  to-day,  the  15th,  they  are  up  !  One  hundred 
per  cent,  have  germinated.  Cuttings  strike  more 
readily  than  in  soil,  and  up  to  now  I  have  success¬ 
fully  increased  my  stock  of  Coleus,  Fuchsias,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Petunias,  Marguerites,  Chrysanthemums, 
Heliotropes,  Vines,  Genistas,  Polygalas,  Acalyphas, 
Hibiscus,  Abutilons,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  and  many 
other  plants  by  inserting  the  cuttings  in  Jadoo  Fibre 
and  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand. 

A  simple  compost,  ready  to  hand,  requiring  no 
further  preparation,  that  can  be  used  so  successfully 
for  so  many  and  varied  species  of  plants,  is  a  great 
boon  and  has  a  big  future,  and  it  is  well  that  every 
gardener  who  reads  your  columns  should  know  from 
one,  who  claims  to  be  a  practical  man,  that  such  an 
article  is  within  their  reach.  I  shall  be  very  pleased 
to  give  any  further  information  that  may  be  required. 
— F.  Fletcher. 

- •*- - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


Awards  were  made  to  the  undermentioned  subjects 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  14th  inst. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Cattleya  Trianaei  Amy  Wigan.  Nov.  vav.  — The 
sepals  of  this  grand  variety  are  rose  with  some  pur¬ 
ple  splashes  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lateral  ones.  The 
petals  are  rose  with  a  large  central  purple  blotch 
from  the  apex  downwards.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is 
intense  purple,  deepening  to  crimson  in  the  throat  so 
that  the  usual  yellow  blotch  is  absent.  First-class 
Certificate,  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

Laelioc\ttleya  warnhamensis  Hypatia.  Nov. 
tmr. — The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  of  a 
rich  Apricot-orange.  The  tube  of  the  lip  is  similar 
in  colour  to  the  sepals  and  petals  both  outside  and 
inside ;  the  lamina  of  the  same  is  intense  purple, 
shaded  with  crimson.  The  colours  are  several  shades 
darker  than  in  the  type.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs 
'Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

Phalaenopsis  Mrs.  James  H.  Veitch.  Ncv.  hyb. — 
The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  was  P.  sanderiana 
crossed  with  the  pollen  of  P.  luddemanniana.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pale  yellow,  spotted  all  over 
with  light  brown,  and  spathulate.  The  lip  is  white 
with  purple  spots  at  the  base  of  the  terminal  lobe, 
which  has  two  short,  hooked  points  at  the  apex  ;  the 
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centre  is  yellow  and  the  bases  of  the  lateral  lobes  are 
striped  purple.  It  is  quite  intermediate  between  the 
parents  and  very  pretty.  The  plant  is  only  four 
years  old.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs  Jas.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Ltd. 

Cypripedium  Orion.  Nov.  liyb. — The  pale  and  chaste 
colours  of  this  variety  mark  it  out  as  a  new  and 
distinct  shade  of  colour  in  the  genus.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  pale  yellow  ;  spotted  all  over  with  purple  and 
creamy  at  the  margins.  The  creamy  petals  are 
flushed  with  pale  rose  or  blush  ;  and  the  yellow  lip 
is  flushed  and  spotted  with  crimson.  The  scape  on 
this  occasion  bore  twin  flowers,  and  was  only  6  in. 
high.  The  seed  bearer  was  C.  insigne  and  the  pollen 
bearer  C.  concolor.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Phaiocalanthe  Niobe.  Nov.  hyb. — This  comes 
between  Calanthe  gigas,  itself  a  hybrid,  and  Phaius 
grandifolius,  the  latter  the  seed  bearer.  There  were 
four  scapes,  each  18  in.  high,  to  the  piece  shown. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  rosy  purple,  and  the  lip  is  of 
a  deeper  rose-purple,  with  a  large  white  throat. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Masdevallia  falcata. — The  lateral  sepals  are 
long,  orange,  shaded  with  scarlet  at  the  sides,  and 
have  tails  £  in.  long.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  triangular, 
narrowed  to  a  tail  in.  long,  and  orange,  shaded 
with  salmon.  Award  of  Merit.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking. 

Restrepia  leopardina. — The  lateral  sepals  unit¬ 
ing  to  form  the  showiest  part  of  a  Restrepia  are  here 
yellow  and  finely  spotted  with  crimson  all  over, 
except  at  the  base,  where  the  spots  are  iarger  on  either 
side  of  the  column.  Botanical  Certificate.  R.  I. 
Measures,  Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Cam¬ 
bridge  Lodge,  Camberwell. 

Catasetum  discolor.— The  sepals  and  petals  of 
this  species  are  of  a  dusky  green.  The  short,  sac- 
like  lip  is  cut  into  long,  brownish-purple  fringes, 
presenting  a  most  singular  appearance. 

Floral  Committee. 

Hippeastrum  Sir  William. — This  bold  variety, 
which  is  one  of  several  batches  recently  raised  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  very  large,  funnel-shaped 
flowers  of  a  rich  crimson  intensifying  to  maroon  in 
the  throat.  There  were  two  vigorous  flower  scapes 
on  the  bulb,  one  carrying  three  flowers  fully 
expanded,  while  the  other  carried  buds  only.  Award 
of  Merit.  Royal  Gardens,  Kew 

Narcissus  trimon. — The  flowers  of  this  pretty 
hybrid  are  produced  singly  on  the  short  scapes,  pure 
white  and  intermediate  in  size  between  the  parents, 
N.  triandrus  and  N.  monophyllus,  from  which  the 
name  is  derived.  The  general  aspect  of  the  flower 
resembles  the  latter  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  cup  or 
crown  is  crenate  and  slightly  plicate.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Apple  Sanspareil. — This  Apple  is  above  the  medium 
size,  oblate,  five-angled  towards  the  top,  and  yellow, 
suffused  and  slightly  splashed  with  red  on  one  side. 
It  may  be  used  either  as  a  kitchen  or  dessert  Apple, 
is  of  excellent  quality,  a  good  cropper  and  a  good 
keeper.  First-class  Certificate.  Messrs.  George 
Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 

Rhubarb  The  Sutton.— A  bundle  of  stalks  that 
had  been  forced  had  a  very  fine  appearance,  being  of 
a  soft  pinkish-red,  and  judging  by  their  size  and 
colour,  the  variety  possesses  quantity  and  quality  in 
no  small  degree.  Award  of  Merit.  Earl  of  Ancaster 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Butler),  Normanton  Gardens, 
Stamford. 

Mallet's  Patent  Fruit- basket. —This  is  similar 
in  form  to  the  market  basket,  which  is  made  of 
willows,  but  differs  in  having  a  thin  wooden  bottom, 
and  the  sides  made  of  upright  laths  not  quite  coming 
in  contact  with  one  another,  and  held  in  position  at 
the  top  by  a  wooden  band  or  rim  outside  and  another 
inside.  It  is  meant  to  replace  the  wicker  baskets  as 
being  smoother  for  the  fruits.  Award  of  Merit. 
Mallet  Patent  Basket  Syndicate,  52,  Union  Road, 
Rotherhithe,  London,  S.E. 

- - 

Agathaea  .coelestis,  the  blue  Marguerite,  is  grown 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country,  but  in 
America  it  is  in  such  request  that  the  demand 's  in 
excess  of  the  supply. 


©leanings  ftrnn  fyz  Dntrlfc 
af  Srienc^ 

Production  of  Apospory  by  Environment  — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  on 
February  2nd,  Mr.  F.  W.  Stansfield,  M.B.,  read  a 
paper  '■  On  the  Production  of  Apospory  by  Environ¬ 
ment  in  Athyrium  Filix-foemina,  var.  uncoglomeratum , 
an  apparently  barren  Fern.”  This  had  been  effected 
by  cutting  off  parts  of  the  immature  fronds  and 
allowing  them  to  expand  during  eighteen  months  in 
an  uniformly  humid  atmosphere.  The  result  was 
the  production  in  the  ultimate  divisions  of  a  meriste- 
matic  tissue  which  gave  rise  to  (1)  gemmae  or  bulbils  ; 
(2)  prothalli,  producing  both  apogamous  buds  and 
ordinary  sexual  axes  of  growth.  One  of  the  prothalli 
had  been  examined,  and  found  to  bear  both  arche- 
gonia  and  antheridia.  On  layering  the  primary 
fronds  produced  by  apospory,  it  was  found  that  these 
readily  gave  rise  to  fresh  aposporous  growths.  The 
ease  with  which  apospory  was  induced  in  the 
primary  fronds,  as  compared  with  the  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  case  of  fronds  from  an  older  plant,  was 
said  to  be  characteristic  of  aposporous  Ferns  in 
general,  Mr.  Stansfield  having  observed  it  in  every 
case  (eight  in  all)  in  which  he  had  raised  Ferns  by 
apospory.  Assuming  the  truth  of  the  "  recapitulation  ” 
theory,  he  suggested  that  this  fact  indicated  that 
apospory  was  an  atavic  trait  in  Ferns. 

Mr.  Stansfield’s  culture  was  exhibited,  and  showed 
the  primary  aposporous  prothalli  with  fronds  of  the 
sporophyte  proceeding  from  them,  the  latter  being 
layered  and  having  secondary  aposporous  prothalli, 
bearing  root-hairs,  growing  from  them. 

In  a  discussion  which  followed  Prof.  Farmer  and 
Mr.  C.  T.  Druery  took  part,  the  latter  taking  occasion 
to  exhibit  a  new  form  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare,  showing 
apospory  profusely  developed  in  the  heavy  fimbriated 
crests  peculiar  to  that  variety,  and  distinguishing  it 
from  Scolopendrium  vulgare  var.  crispum  Drumniondiae, 
also  shown  for  comparison.  A  culture  from  said 
crests  was  also  shown  displaying  prothalli  with  root- 
hairs,  archegonia,  and  antheridia  as  developed  after 
layering.  A  variety  indistinguishable  from  var .  Drum- 
mondiae  was  also  exhibited  in  conjunction  with,  and 
originating  from,  a  mass  of  prothalli  produced  from 
material  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe  in  connection 
with  his  paper  "  On  Discoveries  resulting  from  the 
division  of  a  Prothallus  of  a  variety  of  Scolopendrium 
Dulgare"  (Linn.  Soc.  Journ.,  Bot.  xxxii.  p.  529).  Mr. 
Lang  s  culture  yielded  similar  results ;  and  Scolopen¬ 
drium  vulgare  var.  crispum  Drummondiae  beiDg  an  apos¬ 
porous  Fern,  this  leads  to  the  presumption  that  the 
phenomena  recorded  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe  were  mainly 
due  to  inheritance  and  not  all  induced  by  division, 
although  young  plants  raised  by  the  exhibitor  from 
var.  Drummondiae  did  not  present  such  extreme 
aposporal  features  as  did  Mr.  Lowe’s,  which  in  some 
cases  bore  all  the  sexual  features  without  being 
layered.  This  and  the  stunted  nature  of  the  young 
plants  might  perhaps  be  referable  to  the  check  of 
repeated  division,  but  not  the  apospory  per  se. 


PEOPLE  WE  HAVE  MET. 

Mr.  Brian  Wynne. 

The  subject  of  the  accompanying  portrait,  Mr. 
Brian  Wynne,  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
deners'  Orphan  Fund  on  the  17th  inst.,  to  succeed 
Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  who  had  resigned.  He  was 
originally  a  gardener,  and  before  he  came  to  London, 
he  served  for  some  time  under  his  father,  George 
Wynne,  gardener  to  Miss  S.  E.  Darwin  (the  sister  of 
the  world-renowned  Charles  Darwin),  at  The  Mount, 
Frankwell,  Shrewsbury. 

In  March,  1866,  he  left  The  Mount,  and  went  to 
Chiswick  as  a  student  under  a  scheme  brought 
forward  by  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  for  the  education  of  young  gardeners.  In 
1867  he  was  appointed  foreman  of  the  fruit  depart¬ 
ment  at  Chiswick.  Whilst  continuing  his  studies  at 
Chiswick  he  took  several  First-class  Certificates  in 
fruit  and  vegetable  culture,  and  in  floriculture  at  the 
examinations  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
He  also  attended  the  examinations  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  during  the  same  period,  and  secured  a  First- 
class  Certificate  in  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
subjects,  as  well  as  the  Society  of  Arts’  second  prize 
in  floriculture,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 


second  prize  in  fruit  and  vegetable  culture.  He  was 
beaten  in  floriculture  for  the  first  prize  by  Mr.  F. 
W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  now  of  the  Trinity  College 
Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin.  Those  were  stirriDg  times 
and  Mr.  Wynne  looks  back  upon  them  with  pleasure 
and  satisfaction. 


Mr.  Brian  Wynne. 


In  October,  1868,  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  of  The  Gar¬ 
deners'  Chronicle,  gave  him  the  option  of  joining  the 
staff  of  that  paper,  an  opportunity  of  which  he 
availed  himself.  During  a  period  of  sixteen  years, 
while  at  work  in  connection  with  The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  he  came  into  contact  with,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of,  a  large  number  of  people  in  all 
branches  of  horticulture.  In  the  early  autumn  of 
1884,  he  resigned  his  connection  with  that  paper, 
and  along  with  some  of  his  friends  established  The 
Gardening  World,  of  which  he  continued 
manager  and  editor  till  May,  1895,  when,  after  a 
dissolution  of  partnership,  Mr.  Wynne  went  into 
business  on  his  own  account. 

Independently  of  his  editorial  work,  he  has  had 
connections  and  duties  with  various  societies  and 
institutions.  He  was  vice-chairman  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  for  two  years,  and  afterwards 
chairman  for  a  similar  period  of  time,  being  no* 
enrolled  amongst  the  honorary  Fellows.  He  is  also 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Cercle  d’Arboricuhure 
de  Belgique. 

For  nineteen  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Caxton  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  became  Worshipful 
Master  of  the  Lodge  in  1891,  and  has  been  secretary 
to  the  Lodge  since  1892,  an  office  from  which  he  is 
about  to  retire  in  April  next.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Hortus  Lodge,  in  1893,  and  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Lodge  from  its  consecration 
to  the  present  time,  and  at  the  last  meeting  was 
unanimously  elected  Worshipful  Master  for  the 
ensuing  year  in  succession  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  who 
retires  from  the  chair  in  April  next. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund  in  1887,  by  Mr.  H.  j.  Clayton,  of  Grim- 
ston  Park  Gardens,  Tadcaster,  Yorks,  Mr.  C.  Penny, 
and  others,  he  has  taken  a  very  keen  interest  in  the 
management  of  the  Fund  ;  helped  the  late  Mr.  George 
Deal  to  draw  up  the  rules  ;  and  out  of  a  total  number 
of  155  committee  meetings,  which  have  been  held 
during  the  eleven  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
Fund  was  founded,  has  been  present  on  no  less  than 
146  occasions  (a  higher  record  than  has  been  made 
by  any  other  member)  besides  having  served  on  nearly 
all  the  sub-committees.  This  record  augurs  well  for 
the  attention  which  the  new  secretary  will  give  to 
his  duties  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Gardeners1 
Orphan  Fund,  whose  interests  have  been  well  served 
by  Mr.  Wynne  in  various  other  ways.  He  is  no 
straDger  to  the  duties  involved  in  the  affairs  of  this 
charity,  whose  welfare  he  has  had  at  heart  since  it 
was  founded. 

In  concluding  this  brief  sketch  we  may  say  that 
Mr.  Wynne  has  had  the  honour  of  being  a  judge  at 
most  of  the  leading  exhibitions  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  and  at  several  of  the  Ghent  Quinquennials. 
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JERSEY  GARDENERS’  SOCIETY. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  society  a 
very  able  and  interesting  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  S.E  , 
on  “  Chrysanthemum  Culture.”  It  was  certainly  the 
finest  paper  on  the  subject  heard  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  attendance  was  considerably  larger  than  at 
any  previous  meeting. 

The  professional  growers,  the  practical  gardeners, 
and  amateurs  rarely  meet  with  so  valuable  a  lecture 
upon  any  subject  in  this  island ;  and  all  look  with 
interest  and  pleasure  to  a  more  frequent  occurrence. 
The  material,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  explained, 
will  cause  it  to  rank  as  one  of,  if  not  the  finest  lecture 
ever  delivered  to  the  society.  The  lecturer  arranged 
his  notes  under  the  various  headings  of  “  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Culture.”  Having  explained  that  any 
dates  mentioned  by  him  would  apply  to  the  south  of 
England  and  would,  in  consequence,  have  to  be 
altered  by  local  growers  in  accordance  with  the  Jersey 
climate,  Mr.  Jones  himself,  who  is  and  has  been 
engaged  with  the  raising  and  cultivation  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  has,  in  his 
long  experience,  made  no  small  amount  of  observa¬ 
tions,  noted  many  useful  facts  concerning  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  popular  plant  from  all  points.  He  also 
dwelt  upon  the  benefits  derived  from  hobbies,  which 
produced  social  intercourse  among  men.  Among 
such,  none  was  more  interesting  than  horticulture, 
and  no  flower  was  now  so  popular  as  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum.  He  believed  that  there  is  not  in  all  life 
a  more  refining  and  ennobling  influence  at  work  upon 
the  human  mind  than  the  love  of  flowers.  Plants 
and  flowers  are  civilisers — they  make  the  world 
better. 

Dealing  with  the  propagation  of  the  plant,  Mr. 
Jones  said  there  were  different  ideas  in  this  respect, 
but  mentioned  in  a  clear  manner  his  system  of  root¬ 
ing  the  cutting.  As  to  the  size  of  cutting,  he  rarely 
used  them  more  than  i  in.  in  length,  finding  that  he 
could  get  a  stronger  and  healthier  plant  from  a 
cutting  of  that  length.  At  this  point  he  impressed 
upon  the  grower  that  if  he  wished  to  be  a  successful 
exhibitor  he  must  be  very  careful  about  his  plants 
when  young,  and  vigilantly  attend  to  many  little 
details  which  might  appear  trifling  to  some,  but 
which  told  in  the  end. 

Coming  to  the  housing  of  the  plants,  the  lecturer 
pointed  out  that  no  fixed  dates  could  be  named, 
because  it  depended  largely  upon  the  plants  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  district  in  which  they  are  grown. 
Many  growers  made  a  mistake  in  this  respect  by 
"overcrowding,”  having  roo  plants  housed  where 
there  was  only  accommodation  for  fifty.  (Here,  the 
writer  believes,  Mr.  Jones  has  struck  the  keynote  as 
to  the  failure  of  many  plants  to  produce  exhibition 
blooms  upon  this  island.)  The  necessity  for  sanitary 
dwellings  for  the  human  race  was  now  generally 
recognised,  and  the  same  principles  applied  to  the 
growth  of  plants,  which  would  be  of  inferior  and 
sickly  growth  if  they  were  not  allowed  breathing 
room. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Jones  referred  to  the  value  of  the 
charred  ash  of  the  old  Chrysanthemum  plants. 
Having  referred  to  the  advantages  of  steady  growth, 
he  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  the  condition  of  the 
soil.  U pon  this  important  point  he  gave  much  valued 
advice  to  his  attentive  hearers,  after  which  he  spoke 
upon  the  various  shifts  in  potting,  which  should  be 
done  with  care  ;  and  pointed  out  that  a  plant  was 
only  ready  for  shifting  on  when  its  present  pot  was 
filled  with  roots. 

After  dealing  with  the  matter  of  top-dressing,  Mr. 
Jones  enlarged  upon  the  importance  of  careful  water¬ 
ing,  and  stated  that  he  held  that  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  the  water-can  was  the  sum  and 
substance  of  a  good  gardener.  Mr.  Jones,  at  times, 
illustrated  his  remarks  with  humorous  anecdotes,  so 
as  to  make  his  points  more  clear,  and  by  practical 
examplification  to  describe  the  work  he  has  been 
doing  for  the  last  eighteen  to  twenty  years. 

After  illustrating  the  importance  of  this  part  of  a 
gardener’s  duties,  the  lecturer  dwelt  upon  the  means 
used  for  the  extermination  of  the  various  insects  and 
pests  which  assailed  the  Chrysanthemum.  Touching 
on  the  use  of  manures,  he  mentioned  that  by  a  careful 
and  judicious  use  of  some  of  the  standard  manures 
good  results  would  be  obtained  ;  and  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  necessity  of  applying  a  little,  and  often 
adding  that  the  plants  would  grow  steadier  and 
stronger.  This  was  followed  with  much  useful 


information  concerning  the  formation  of  the  different 
buds,  with  dates  and  illustrations,  and  the  means  of 
retarding  buds  when  such  action  was  desirable. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  gave  his  hearers 
many  useful  hints  concerning  the  methods  to  be 
adopted  with  the  plants  after  housing,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  previous  to  their  exhibition  at  the  show,  and 
also  in  the  matter  of  staging  the  blooms.  Finally, 
he  concluded  his  interesting  and  instructive  lecture, 
of  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes,  by  again  impressing 
upon  his  hearers  the  fact  that  the  highest  success 
was  obtained  by  the  man  who  went  in  for  steady, 
persistent  work,  and  paid  attention  to  every  little 
detail. 

He  was  loudly  applauded  on  resuming  his  seat, 
and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  him  by  a 
standing  vote. — Robt.  J.  Hamill,  Beauvoir  Gardens, 
Jersey,  Feb.  nth,  1899. 

- •#- - 

CAN  IVY  LIVE  AFTER  THE  STEM 
IS  CUT? 

Really,  I  did  not  think  I  should  be  called  to  give 
any  further  explanation  upon  this  subject. 

“  Fiat  Justitia  "  says  I  have  not  yet  answered  his 
question,  “  Was  the  stem  quite  cut  through.”  Why 
should  I  ?  The  heading  itself  was  absolute — cut — 
emphatically  yes,  stump  and  roots.  Four  feet  down¬ 
wards  died  straight  off— ripped  out — surely  a  clear 
proof  and  warranty  of  the  term  used,  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  was  being  written  about. 

Now,  instead  of  “  F.  J.”  keeping  the  two  direct,  and 
indirect  (contrary  forces),  separate  and  distinct,  he 
jumbles  them  together,  and  absolutely  loses  himself. 
For  I  defy  anyone,  whomsoever,  that  either  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  can  exist  without 
nourishment,  either  from  one  or  the  other  sources. 
What  does  our  friend  mean  by  stems  completely 
severed  ?  Skinning  the  old  walls  of  Ivy  Cottage, 
Kirkstal  Abbey,  Hadleigh  Castle,  and  Conway,  as  a 
butcher  does  a  beast  ?  If  so,  agreed  nem.  con. 

I  do  not  know  whether  our  friend  has  a  water 
main  or  not,  with  three  taps  attached;  but  these 
Ivies  spoken  of  are  downright  sensible.  If  one 
source  be  cut  off,  they  use  the  other,  together  or 
separate,  including  natural  grafts,  if  favourable 
opportunities  and  suitable  conditions  prevail ;  for  in 
my  first  I  was  exceptional  in  this  qualification,  con¬ 
taining  as  it  did  the  very  soul  of  my  contentions. 

Now  all  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  and  gardeners  love 
sunshine,  and  should  have  kindly  nourishment. 
Still,  there  are  times  when  fair  weather  cannot  be 
always  guaranteed.  "  F.  J.”  charges  me  with  being 
contradictory  and  illogical.  Very  well,  but  what  are 
we  to  understand  by  the  following,  which  was 
noticed,  and  as  silently  passed  over,  and  now  feel 
compelled  to  give  : — "  We  all  know  that  when  the 
nodes  come  in  contact  with  the  soil  they  will  strike, 
else  we  could  not  strike  cuttings  ”  ?  To  take  any 
notice  of  this  would  simply  reduce  all  soils  to  all 
men,  and  for  want  of  a  logical  qualification,  soils, 
cuttings,  and  men  are  at  a  dead  loss  other  than  pitch¬ 
ing  the  cuttings  upon  and  into  the  first  soil  they  may 
come  in  contact  with. 

Soil  is  only  a  medium,  a  geological  form  in  which 
to  obtain  a  roothold,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  soil 
to  transmit  more  nourishment  than  that  soil  con¬ 
tains,  let  those  forms  be  as  you  may,  peat,  charcoal, 
sphagnum  for  Orchids,  on  whatever  plane,  vertical 
and  flat.  But  if  these  are  rendered  available  for  the 
operation  they  are  the  very  thing  that  determine  the 
rooting  of  the  cuttings,  &c.  The  simple  cuttings, 
be  they  in  boxes,  pans,  pots,  &c.,  are  simply  held  up 
by  the  mechanical  pressure  of  soil  around  them. 

Nature  works  only  on  one  plan,  consistency,  yet 
"F.  J.”  confines  himself  to  his  own  case,  and 
"  flaunts  ”  the  other  as  erroneous.  Nature  is  the 
best  guide  ;  the  evidence  of  the  mass  is  too  ambiguous 
and  plastic.  But  we  need  not  fear  ;  Nature  will  lick 
it  into  a  proper  shape. — B.  Lockwood,  February  18 th. 


I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  correspondence 
respecting  "Cut  Ivy  Living.”  Now  this  is  most 
certainly  contrary  to  general  experience.  I  have 
seen  some  hundreds  cut  through,  and  never  with  but 
one  result,  namely,  the  death  of  all  growth  above 
the  point  of  severance.  This  controversy  reminds 
me  of  a  law  suit  respecting  the  havoc  made  in  the 
complainant’s  garden  by  a  pig.  Alter  the  counsel  on 
both  sides  had  debated  the  point  for  some  time  as  to 
whether  the  said  pig's  tail  was  straight  or  curly,  the 


one  learned  gentleman  seeking  to  prove  it  could  not 
be  defendant's  pig  because  it  had  a  straight  tail,  the 
other  contending  its  having  a  curly  one.  the  judge, 
asking  for  the  production  of  the  pig  in  court,  it 
proved  to  be  tailless.  Now,  let  an  examination  of 
the  Ivy  in  question  be  made  by  an  independent  and 
competent  party,  and  then  possibly  this  vexed 
question  may  be  set  at  rest. —  W.  B.  G. 

THE  ROYAL  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN 
FUND. 

The  machinery  of  our  horticultural  charities  is  so 
well  oiled  that  the  annual  general  meetings  are  little 
more  than  mere  matters  of  form  that  have  to  be 
attended  to.  The  nth  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  which  was  held  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  as  usual,  on 
Friday,  February  17th,  was  no  exception  to  this  rule, 
although  a  good  deal  of  interest  centred  in  the  affair 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  secretary  had  to  be  chosen 
to  succeed  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  in  the  duties  of  secret¬ 
ary,  Mr.  Barron  having  been  obliged  by  ill  health  to 
resign. 

There  was  a  fair  attendance,  rather  larger  perhaps 
than  that  at  last  year's  meeting.  Mr.  W.  Marshall 
took  the  chair  at  3  p.m.,  and  the  preliminary  reading 
and  passing  of  minutes  was  passed  through  hands 
without  any  delay. 

The  report  and  statement  01  accounts  for  1898, 
which  were  taken  as  read,  were  next  brought  forward 
for  ratification.  They  are  subjoined  : 

Report. 

At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  year  since  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  fund,  your  committee  are  enabled  to 
announce  that  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  annual  subscriptions,  though  the 
committee  are  compelled  to  admit  that  they  have 
not  hitherto  received  that  measure  of  support  from 
the  gardeners  of  the  kingdom  that  they  had  hoped 
for  in  the  early  days  of  the  fund.  The  financial 
support  received  has  largely  been  derived  from 
sources,  the  existence  of  which  was  scarcely  con¬ 
templated  at  the  outset,  such  as  receipts  from  the 
sales  of  flowers  at  horticultural  exhibitions,  the 
opening  of  gardens  and  plant-houses  to  the  public, 
concerts,  etc.  Gardeners’  societies  in  particular 
have  given  a  generous  measure  of  support  which 
materially  assisted  the  committee  in  administering 
relief  to  the  fatherless,  when  it  was  most  urgently 
needed.  In  view  of  the  number  of  applicants  for  the 
benefits  of  the  fund,  your  committee  do  most 
earnestly  appeal  for  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
entire  gardening  community,  and  especially  to  that 
section  of  it  for  whose  orphan  children  the  assistance 
afforded  by  the  fund  is  solely  Intended. 

There  are  now  sixty-eight  children  receiving  the 
benefits  of  the  fund,  in  addition  to  those  to  be 
elected  this  day.  Most  gratifying  assurances  are 
constantly  being  received  from  the  mothers  of 
orphan  children,  to  the  effect  that  the  assistance 
rendered  during  the  time  the  child  was  on  the  fund, 
proved  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  many  a 
struggling  widow ;  and  not  less  satisfactory  has  been 
the  testimony  borne  to  the  timely  and  valuable  aid 
rendered  to  some  orphans  in  giving  them  a  start  in 
life  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  chargeable  to  the 
fund. 

The  total  number  of  children  who  have  been 
placed  on  the  fund  since  its  foundation  is  103,  and 
the  total  amount  paid  to  the  orphans  is  £6,836  15s. 
Special  grants  in  aid  have  been  made  this  year  to  the 
amount  of  £18  5s. 

The  annual  festival  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole  in  April  last,  and  the  committee  were 
fortunate  in  securing  the  valued  services  of  Charles 
E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  Aldermaston  Court,  Reading,  High 
Sheriff  of  Berkshire,  as  their  chairman,  whose 
forcible  appeal  in  aid  of  the  fund  assisted  in 
realising  the  sum  of  £557  11s. 

Your  committee  have  great  pleasure  in  placing  on 
record  their  high  sense  of  the  important  services 
rendered  to  the  fund  by  the  treasurer,  N.  N.  Sher¬ 
wood,  Esq  ,  whose  generous  support  of  the  charitable 
institutions  connected  with  horticulture  is  so  keenly 
appreciated  by  the  whole  gardening  community ; 
and  they  give  hearty  thanks  to  their  auditors, 
Messrs.  Martin  Rowan  and  P.  Rudolph  Barr,  for 
bestowing  so  much  attention  in  auditing  the 
accounts.  Mr.  Barr  is  the  retiring  auditor  and  is 
nominated  by  your  committee  for  re-election. 
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By  the  death  of  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild, 
the  fund  loses  one  of  its  vice-presidents,  and  a 
generous  supporter  for  several  years  past.  The 
committee  recommend  that  C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  be 
this  day  elected  a  vice-president  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  your  committee  have  to 
announce  the  retirement  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  from 
the  post  of  secretary  to  the  fund  through  failing 
health.  As  otie  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  fund 
and  its  secretary  since  its  establishment,  Mr.  Barron 
has  done  much  to  further  its  interests,  and  merits 
the  best  thanks  of  all  interested  in  gardeners  and 
gardening ;  and  in  consenting  to  be  nominated  for 
election  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee, 
Mr.  Barron  proves  his  devotion  to  the  fund,  and  his 
ready  willingness  to  continue  to  afford  assistance  in 
carrying  on  the  good  work.  The  committee 
unanimously  express  their  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Barron,  and  their  best  wishes  for  his  improved 
health  and  well-being. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins  has  resigned  his  seat  on  the 
committee,  and  Mr.  T.  Peed,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
S.E.,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  him.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  committee  who  retire  by  rotation  are  Messrs. 
Cuthbert,  Laing,  Lyne,  Nicholson,  Osman,  Poupart, 
Smith,  and  Walker.  These,  with  the  exception  of 
Messrs.  Nicholson,  Smith,  and  Laing,  being  eligible, 
offer  themselves  for  re-election.  The  committee 
nominate  Messrs.  A.  F.  Barron,  Chiswick  ;  J.  Cheal, 
Crawley  ;  and  W.  Howe,  Park  Hill  Gardens, 
Streatham,  for  election  this  day. 

The  committee,  having  advertised  for  a  secretary, 
have  considered  the  numerous  applications,  and 
recommend  Mr.  Brian  Wynne  for  election  at  a 
salary  of  £ioo  per  annum. 


Cash  Statement. 

Receipts. 

£  s. 

To  Balance  from  last  Account .  935  17 

„  Subscriptions,  General  . £282  9  6 

„  Ditto  Collected  by  Local  Secs.  79  16  0 

- 362  5 

„  Donations,  General  .  148  2  7 

„  Ditto  Collected  by  Local  Secs.  64  8  9 


-  212  11 

„  The  Emma  Sherwood  Memorial  .  13  o 

,,  Annual  Dinner . 557  10 

„  Card  Collection .  29  5 

„  Advertisements  in  Lists  of  Subscribers .  28  9 

„  D  ividends  on  Stock  and  Interest  on  Deposit  ...  26613 


d. 

3 

6 


4 

o 

o 

2 

O 

8 


£2,405  11  11 

Note.— Investments  : 

2|  p.c.  Consols  .  £7,070  6  10 

3  p.c.  Canada  Stock  . 2,000  o  o 

L.  &  N.W.  Railway  Pref.  Stock  340  0  0 

Thomson  Memorial  Trust: 

East  India  Railway  B.  Annuity  of 
£14  (cost)  .  430  11  o 

Expenditure. 

By  Allowances  to  Orphans  .  898  5  0 

„  Emma  Sherwood  Memorial .  13  0  0 

,,  Grants  in  Aid  .  18  5  0 


„  Annual  Dinner . 

„  Secretary’s  Salary  . 

„  Printing  and  Posting  Subscribers'  Lists . 

„  Printing  and  Stationery  .  13  11  9 

„  Annual  General  Meeting,  Audit,  etc.  9611 
„  Hire  of  Room  for  Committee  Meetings  220 

„  Postages .  15  o  10 

„  Bank  Charges .  1  18  8 

„  Sundry  Expenses  (Petty  Cash)  ...  6100 


„  Purchase  of  £340  L.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  4  p.c. 

Preference  Stock  . 

„  Balance — 

Cash  at  Bank  .  558  10  11 

Cash  in  Hand  .  026 

Cash  on  Deposit  .  100  0  o 


929  10 
134  16 
105  0 
29  17 


48  10 
<99  5 


658  13 


o 

1 

o 

0 


o 

3 


5 


£2,405  11  11 


Having  inspected  the  Securities  and  examined  the  Books 
and  Vouchers  supplied  to  us,  we  hereby  certify  the  above 
Account  to  be  correct. 


(Signed)  P.  RUDOLPH  BARR 
M.  ROWAN 
Dated  January  21st,  1899. 


f  Auditors. 


The  formal  adoption  of  the  report  and  statement 
ot  accounts  was  very  briefly  moved  by  the  chairman, 
who,  in  doing  so,  commented  upon  the  lack  of 
support  the  fund  received  from  gardeners,  the  very 
men  for  whose  benefit  it  was  originated,  and  who 
should  have  been  the  very  first  to  support  it. 

Mr.  J.  Assbee  seconded,  and  the  motion  was 
carried  without  more  ado. 


Passing  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwcod  was  unanimously 
re-elected  treasurer  upon  a  proposal  put  to  the 
meeting  by  Mr.  R.  Dean  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Osman. 

Mr.  P.  Rudolph  Barr  was  asked  to  continue  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  auditor  upon  a  motion  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Outram. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  proposed  that  Messrs.  Cuthbert, 
Lyne,  Osman,  Poupart  and  Walker  be  re-elected 
members  of  committee,  and  Mr.  A.  Dean  proposed 
that  Messrs.  A.  F.  Barron,  J.  Cheal  and  W.  Howe 


be  chosen  to  fill  the  three  vacancies  on  the  committee 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  Messrs.  Nicholson, 
Laing  and  Smith.  The  meeting  was  in  full  accord 
with  these  proposals. 

The  chairman  then  announced  that  the  selection 
committee  appointed  to  examine  the  claims  of  the 
various  candidates  for  the  secretaryship  had  by 
ballot  resolved  to  recommend  Mr.  Brian  Wynne,  and 
he  formally  brought  this  recommendation  before  the 
meeting.  Mr.  R.  Dean  seconded,  and  Mr.  Wynne 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  post,  which  he  has 
earned  by  many  a  long  year  of  earnest  endeavour  in 
the  cause  of  the  fund.  Mr.  Wynne  replied  briefly, 
thanking  the  subscribers  foi  the  honour  they 
had  done  him  in  choosing  him  to  succeed  his  old 
friend,  Mr.  Barron.  He  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the 
unanimous  vote,  because  it  was  only  when  an  officer 
took  up  a  post  with  the  consent  and  good  wishes  of 
all  the  members  that  he  could  hope  to  be  a  success. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  secretary  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  to  move. 
Mr.  Veitch,  after  alluding  to  the  loving  services  Mr. 
Barron  had  rendered  the  fund,  proposed  that  an 
address  should  be  engrossed  on  vellum  and  presented 
to  him.  Dr.  Masters  seconded,  and  the  vote  of 
thanks  was  duly  given. 

The  amendments  to  the  rules  suggested  by  the 
committee  were  next  tackled.  Mr.  Marshall,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  proposed,  and  the  meeting 
concurred,  that  in  Rule  V.  line  4,  after  the  word  pur¬ 
pose,  the  words  " all  donations  and  legacies''  should  be 
omitted,  and  that  "All  receipts,  legacies  and  donations 
specially  given  as  such  for  investment,  shall  be  considered  as 
subscriptions,  and  be  available  for  current  expenditure. 
All  legacies  and  special  Donations." 

Also  in  Rule  XI.,  line  5,  after  the  word  require,  to 
add  "  Not  more  than  two  children  of  the  same  family  can 
be  in  receipt  of  the  benefits  of  the  Fund  at  the  same  time." 

Some  little  discussion  took  place  over  the  proposed 
alteration  to  Rule  XI.  The  chairman  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  benefits  of  the  Fund  ought  to  be 
distributed  among  as  many  families  as  possible,  and 
letters  were  read  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Stevenson,  local 
hon.  sec.  for  Bournemouth  ;  and  Mr.  John  Miles, 
the  local  hon.  sec.  for  Southampton,  suggesting  that 
one  beneficiare  in  a  family  was  enough.  Mr.  A.  Dean 
was  also  of  this  opinion ;  and  although  he  was  not 
prepared  to  propose  an  amendment  to  that  effect, 
since  he  thought  that  such  proposals  should  come 
from  the  committee,  said  that  he  thought  there 
should  be  at  least  four  children,  under  twelve,  in  a 
a  family  to  qualify  a  second  child  for  nomination  to 
the  benefits  of  the  fund. 

Prior  to  the  adjournment,  which  took  place  just 
before  four  o’clock,  Messrs.  Poupart,  Outram, 
R.  Dean,  Weeks,  May,  and  Richards  were  appointed 
as  scrutineers  of  the  ballot. 

The  Poll  was  Declared 
at  4.45,  but  owing  to  the  mislaying  of  a  bundle  of 
voting  papers,  it  was  past  five  o’clock  before  the 
results  were  definitely  known. 

The  names  of  the  nine  children  elected  to  the  fund, 
together  with  the  number  of  votes  polled  by  each, 
are  as  follows  : — 

Alice  Gilhorne  SeatOD,  375;  Muriel  Guttridge, 
373  ;  Daisy  Agnes  Spong,  282 ;  George  Henry 
Donaldson,  256;  James  Henry  Tanton,  250  ;  Helen 
Macdonald  Milne,  217;  Isabella  Emma  French, 
205  ;  Vanda  Mary  Bartlett,  200 ;  and  Harry  John 
Mason,  195. 

The  Friendly  Dinner. 

At  six  o’clock  a  party  of  about  fifty  sat  down  to 
dinner  in  an  adjoining  room.  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Nutting 
occupied  the  chair  ;  and  there  were  present  Mr.  W. 
Marshall,  H.  Cutbush,  Poupart,  Ed.  Sherwood, 
Assbee,  H.  B.  May,  P.  R.  Barr,  Geo.  Barr,  W. 
Roupell,  F.  Lane,  Cuthbert,  G.  J.  Ingram,  H.  J. 
Jones,  B.  Wynne,  and  A.  Outram.  The  speeches 
were  few  and  short,  but  crisp  and  to  the  point.  The 
toast  of  the  evening,  “  Success  to  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
deners’  Orphan  Fund,”  was  proposed  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  and  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  W. 
Marshall,  who  replied.  Several  songs  were  given 
during  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones  gave  evidence  that  he  could  sing  as  well  as 
grow  Chrysanthemums. 


THE  KALE  FIELD  NURSERY, 
RICHMOND. 

This  is  the  third  of  the  nursery  establishments  of 


Mr.  John  Russell  at  Richmond.  Seakale  is  one  of  the 
specialties  of  the  firm,  and  it  is  in  this  nursery  that 
the  wherewithal  to  supply  orders  is  grown,  so  that 
the  name  "  Kale  Field  ”  is  not  an  inapt  one.  The 
nursery,  which  comprises  some  fourteen  acres  of 
good,  medium  loam,  lies  in  the  south-east  suburbs  of 
the  town,  where  the  ravages  of  the  builder  are  not 
so  apparent  as  they  are  in  other  quarters.  The 
position  is,  indeed,  a  very  open  one,  and,  judging  by 
the  success  obtained  in  the  culture  of  the  various 
subjects  taken  in  hand  here,  the  site  is  exceptionally 
well  adapted  for  Dursery  work. 

Mr.  Russell  has  comparative  recently  gone  in  for 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  he  has  worked  up  a 
good  general  collection,  amoDgst  which  a  representa¬ 
tive  gathering  of  named  Irises  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  not  much  to  see  amongst  herbaceous 
plants  except  labels,  so  we  turn  our  atttention  to  the 
objects  that  loom  more  largely  upon  the  vision. 

It  is  only  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  Seakale 
should  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  area, 
seeing  that  the  Kale  is  name  father  or  mother  to 
the  nursery.  A  speciality  is  made  of  selected  crowns 
for  forcing,  and  as  many  thousands  of  these  are 
annually  dispatched  to  various  quarters,  the  quality 
of  the  Russell  crowns  is  evidently  appreciated.  The 
old  Kale  and  the  newer  and  much  belauded  Lily 
White  are  largely  grown,  and  Mr.  Russell  has 
evolved  a  particular  variety  of  his  own,  of  which  he 
thmks  very  highly  both  for  the  weight  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  obtained  from  relatively  small  heads,  and  also 
for  its  delicate  flavour  when  cooked. 

A  look  into  the  packing  shed  displayed  huge  heaps 
of  forcing  crowns  bundled  up  ready  for  despatch, 
whilst  the  bundles  of  "sets”  procured  from  the 
thong-like  side  roots  represented  next  season’s  crop. 

Not  only  is  a  large  trade  done  in  crowns  for  forc¬ 
ing,  but  the  forced  itself  is  sold  in  great  quantities. 
We  were  much  interested  in  the  method  adopted,  for 
while  it  is  simplicity  in  itself  it  is  most  effective  and 
satisfactory.  The  crowns  are  placed  so  thickly  to¬ 
gether  in  rows  as  to  be  almost  touching  each  other 
in  the  open  ground.  Beds  about  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  wide 
are  formed  with  alleys  some  x8  in.  wide  between. 
These  alleys  are  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of 
feet  or  thereabouts,  and  a  few  holes  are  made  by 
means  of  a  crowbar  in  the  walls  of  the  beds,  and  the 
pits  are  filled  with  fermenting  material.  The  crowns 
are  covered  with  a  little  warm  litter  to  start  them 
into  growth.  This  effected,  the  litter  is  cleared  off 
and  mats  laid  over  the  crowns,  a  heavy  layer  of  fer¬ 
menting  litter  being  placed  on  top,  and  the  forcing 
bed  is  complete.  As  the  Kale  grows  it  lifts  up  the 
mats  and  the  litter  without  in  anyway  sustaining  in¬ 
jury,  and  it  comes  out  clean,  beautifully  blanched 
and  of  capital  flavour. 

Asparagus  roots  for  forcing  are  another  specialty, 
over  20,000  clumps  being,  on  an  average,  disposed  of 
annually.  Rhubarb  roots  for  forcing  are  also 
capitally  done,  and  there  is  an  extensive  and  in¬ 
creasing  trade  in  this  department. 

A  portion  of  the  ground  is  occupied  by  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs.  Of  these,  the  Willows  form  a 
notable  feature,  for  all  the  best  and  most  ornamental 
are  to  be  seen  in  quantity.  Salix  Salmoni,  S.  alba,  S. 
tenuifolia,  S.  acutifolia,  S.  vitellina,  and  S.  coccinea 
are  some  of  the  best  of  these  for  general  planting, 
whilst  the  graceful  Weeping  Willow,  S.  babylonica 
or  S.  pendula  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  possibly 
the  most  elegant  deciduous  tree  that  we  have  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Russell  has  trained  Ivies  into  almost  all  con¬ 
ceivable  shapes,  and  if  for  nothing  else  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Nurseries  have  a  great  name  for  these  hand¬ 
some,  hardy  trailers.  The  latest  development  is  to 
train  a  quantity  of  plants  as  half  balloons,  in  which 
shape  they  are  invaluable  for  screening  purposes. 
They  are,  of  course,  not  so  bulky  as  a  whole  balloon 
would  be,  and  they  overcome  the  rigidity  of  straight 
lines.  A  number  of  varieties  have  been  trained  in 
this  way,  ranging  in  habit  and  appearance  from  the 
huge,  deep-green  leaved  Hedera  dentata  to  the 
elegant  H.  donerailense,  than  which  no  prettier 
exists.  H.  palmata  aurea,  H  p.  nova,  H.  amurensis, 
H.  rhomboidea  variegata,  H.  spectabilis  aurea,  H. 
maculata,  H  m.  minor,  and  H.  caenwoodiana  are  all 
grown  thus.  They  afforded  but  another  instance  of 
the  flexibility  of  the  Ivy  when  in  the  bands  of  such 
capable  growers  and  trainers  as  Mr.  John  Russell, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  adapts  itself  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  decorator’s  art. 
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ARDEN1NG  SlSCELLANY. 


BEGONIA  COCCINEA. 

Visitors  to  the  greenhouse  at  Kew  cannot  fail  to 
notice  the  two  fine  plants  of  this  handsome  winter¬ 
flowering  Begonia  that  are  to  be  seen  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  house,  one  on  each  side  of  the  doorway. 
They  are  trained  to  wires,  and  in  this  position  they 
display  to  the  full  their  fine  decorative  qualities. 
The  flowers  which  are  rich  coral-red  in  colour,  in¬ 
cluding  the  strongly  winged  calyx,  are  produced  in 
long,  drooping  panicles,  which,  seen  in  the  gloom  of 
a  winter’s  day,  are  glorious  in  their  richness  and 
vividness  of  hue.  The  leaves  are  large,  rich  green, 
ovate-oblong  in  shape,  with  undulated  and  in  some 
cases  toothed  margins.  The  stout  green  stems  are 
mottled  obsurely  with  white  when  young,  but  this 
mottling  disappears  with  age.  For  training  to  a 
trellis,  as  at  Kew,  the  plant  is  simply  perfection,  and 
should  commend  itself  to  all  those  who  have  charge 
of  conservatories  that  have  to  be  kept  gay  in  fair 
weather  as  in  foul,  in  winter  as  in  summer.  Like  all 
the  rest  of  ihe  Begonias,  B.  coccinea  has  an  un¬ 
equivocal  dislike  to  London  fogs,  but  that  it  may  be 
grown  successfully  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
great  city  the  examples  at  Kew  afford  unmistakeable 
evidence.  B.  coccinea  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  whence 
it  was  introduced  to  this  country  about  the  year 
1842. 

ANOTHER  SHIFT  ON. 

Gardeners,  as  a  rule,  are  very  conservative,  and  in 
no  direction  are  they  more  so  than  in  that  of  plant 
names.  Once  let  a  name  be  attached  to  a  plant  and 
become  generally  associated  with  it,  and  no  matter 
how  conclusively  the  botanist  may  show  that  it  is 
not  the  correct  one,  the  old  handle  is  still  used,  and 
the  new  one  ignored.  Lasiandra  macrantba  is  a 
name  well  known  in  gardens,  but  the  Dame  was  over¬ 
ruled  by  the  botanist  and  became  Pleroma  macran- 
thum.  Now  another  shift  on  has  been  given,  and  the 
plant  becomes  Tibouchina  macrantha.  This  con¬ 
tinually  shifting  and  alteration  of  names  is  very 
puzzling  and  provoking  to  both  the  amateur  and 
professional  gardener,  although,  of  course,  the 
botanist  has  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  making 
the  change.  We  opine,  however,  that  the  latest 
change  will  not  worry  gardeners  much.  Lasiandra 
the  plant  has  been,  and  Lasiandra  the  plant  probably 
will  be  with  them  until  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


Quescions  add  adsqjers. 

*.*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  tv  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named,  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Black  Fly  on  Peaches. — H.  Walker :  We  should 
not  say  that  the  mild  weather  has  much  to  do  with 
it.  The  higher  temperature  maintained  in  the  houses 
to  start  the  trees  into  growth  is  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  early  appearance  of  the  fly.  We 
should  not  advise  you  to  fumigate  the  house  till  after 
the  ftuits  are  well  set  at  least.  In  the  meantime  the 
fly  will  be  increasing  and  weakening  the  young  shoots 
by  causing  the  leaves  to  curl  up.  We  have  seen  some 
gardeners  as  determined  to  keep  the  pest  in  check 
that  they  used  paraffin,  which  they  applied  with  a 
brush  to  the  affected  parts,  but  that  is  rather  risky 
work.  The  best  aod  safest  plan  would  be  to  syringe 
the  trees  lightly  with  water  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  just  dewing  them  over,  then  dust  the  affected 
parts  with  tobacco  powder.  This  need  not  be 
washed  off  afterwards  but  left  there,  and  the  fly  will 
be  destroyed  in  a  few  days  in  so  far  as  they  have 
actually  been  dusted.  The  dewing  of  the  trees  with 
water  before  the  operation  is  simply  to  make  the 
powder  stick  on  sufficiently  long  to  take  full  effect 
upon  the  fly. 

The  Stag's-horn  Fern  (Platycerium). —  W.  Mars- 
land  :  You  can  grow  it  in  pots  if  you  like,  but  we  do 
not  think  it  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  this 
particular  Fern,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  mode  of 
growth  of  the  barren  fronds.  You  would  have  to 
keep  the  crown  well  above  the  edge  of  the  pot  so  that 
the  barren  fronds  could  be  clear  of  the  pot,  and  to 
avoid  the  water  given  in  the  ordinary  course  wita 
the  watering  pot.  As  the  plant  is  often  or  generally 
one-sided  in  its  growth,  the  water  you  apply  would 
be  inclined  to  run  off  without  penetrating  the  ball  of 


soil,  particularly  if  you  once  let  it  get  dry.  A  better 
plan  would  be  to  grow  the  Fern  either  in  an  Orchid 
bisket  of  some  form  or  other,  or  in  a  wire  basket,  so 
that  it  could  be  dipped  in  the  tank  without  wettiDg 
the  barren  fronds,  or  growing  crown  when  you  want 
to  apply  water 

Name  of  Fruit. — J.  Bradshaw :  The  Apple  has  a 
close  resemblance  to  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  but  the 
season  being  now  so  far  advanced,  it  is  altogether  out 
of  character,  and  cannot  be  recognised  with  certainty. 
Please  send  it  agaiu  in  autumn  or  early  winter  when 
in  season. 

Fruit  Trees  for  a  Low  Wall. — M.  M'Laren : 

Apples  and  Pears  might  easily  be  grown  on  the  walls 
you  mention.  Get  the  Apples  upon  the  Paradise 
stock,  as  they  will  grow  far  less  rampantly  than  those 
on  the  Crab  stock.  If  you  state  what  you  want  we 
think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  dwarf 
trained  trees  suitable  for  espaliers.  Failing  this,  you 
Could  get  maiden  trees  on  the  Paradise  and  train 
them  horizontally.  The  lower  pair  of  branches 
might  start  at  9  in.  from  the  ground  and  be  made  to 
rise  with  a  curve  to  ihe  first  wire,  and  then  run  out 
horizontally.  The  upper  branches  should  be  taken 
away  from  the  tree  horizontally  to  check  rampant 
growth.  Select  varieties  that  do  well  in  your  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Pears  should  be  obtained  on  the  Quince 
stock,  and  may  be  trained  precisely  as  described  for 
Apples.  There  is  another  system,  however,  that 
should  even  prove  more  serviceable  on  a  low  wall. 
Train  them  as  single,  oblique  cordons,  at  an  angle  of 
450.  You  would  thus  get  a  longer  stem  than  if  trained 
upright,  and  the  bend  would  check  rampant  growth. 
You  could  thus  get  a  much  greater  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  in  little  space  than  when  you  train  them  horizon¬ 
tally.  The  trees  could  be  planted  15  in.  to  18  in. 
apart,  and  taken  up  with  a  single  stem.  They  must 
be  on  the  Quince  stock  for  this  work.  Select  varie¬ 
ties  that  do  well  in  your  neighbourhood  with, 
perhaps,  a  few  others  you  would  like  to  try.  Plums 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  succeed  well  in  your  neighbourhood  ; 
but  by  skilful  training  in  the  fan-shape,  you  might 
get  crops  from  Rivers’  Early  Prolific,  Earlv  Orleans, 
and  Victoria.  Four  wires  would  be  sufficient  for 
Apples  and  Pears,  and  six  for  Plums  and  Peaches. 
Hales’  Early  and  Alexander  Peaches  ought  to  ripen 
with  you. 

Preserving  Statice  Flowers.-  M.  A.:  No  special 
preparation  is  required  beyond  cutting  the  flowers 
with  long  stalks  when  they  are  in  their  prime.  It 
is  the  calyx  that  makes  the  most  show,  being  either 
of  some  shade  of  blue,  pink  or  white,  and  as  it 
retains  its  colour  loDg  after  the  flowers  are  over  and 
have  dropped,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  wait  till  the 
panicles  of  bloom  have  reached  their  best.  You 
can  then  cut  them,  lie  them  in  small  bunches,  and 
hang  them  up  in  a  shady  but  airy  place  or  open  shed 
where  they  will  be  sheltered  from  rain  till  they  dry 
and  the  stems  become  stiff.  They  will  then  remain 
bright  and  showy  so  long  as  you  keep  them  clean, 
and  clear  of  dust. 

Seeds  of  Everlasting  Peas  not  Germinating  — 

R.  Watts  :  There  is  no  occasion  to  be  uneasy  about 
the  non-appearaDce  of  the  seedlings.  The  seeds 
usually  lie  in  the  soil  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  whether  they  are  kept  in  a  hothouse  or  in  a 
frame.  Moreover,  much  beat  is  unnecessary,  and, 
we  think,  of  little  advantage.  If  they  are  last 
year’s  seeds,  or  even  a  year  or  two  elder  we 
think  they  will  germinate  in  due  time  during  the 
course  of  the  spring  as  the  temperature  rises  and  the 
sun  gains  in  strength.  Stand  them  near  the  glass 
and  do  not  overwater  them. 

Names  of  Plants. — R.M.:  1,  Jasminum  nudi- 
florum  ;  2,  Berberis  Darwinii ;  3,  Gaultheria  procum- 
bens ;  4,  Ligustrum  vulgare. — A,  L.  .  1,  Begonia 
Rex  var. ;  2  Begonia  knowsleyana  ;  3,  Allium  neapoli- 
tanum  ;  4,  Tulipa  Due  Van  Thol ;  5,  Salvia  rutilans  ; 
6,  Ophiopogon  japonicus. — R.  W,\  1,  Dendrobium 
crassinode  ;  2,  Odontoglossum  crispum  ruckerianum  ; 
3,  Cypripedium  leeanum  ;  4,  Cypripedium  lathami- 
anum. — H.  J.  :  1,  Saxifraga  ligulata;  2,  Scilla  sibirica; 
3,  Crocus  susianus  ;  4,  Crocus  vernus  var.  ;  5,  Poly¬ 
gala  Chamaebuxus  ;  6, Daphne  Mezereum. — A  M.W. : 
1,  Aspidistra  lurida  ;  2,  Eranthis  hyemalts.  J.S.B. : 
1,  Jasminum  nudiflorum  ;  2,  Abies  balsamea ;  3, 
Cryptomeria  elegans  ;  4,  Thuyopsis  dolobrata  varie- 
gata;  s.Lonicera  japonicaaureo-reticulata ;  6,  Nepeta 
Glechoma  variegata ;  7,  is  a  Solanaceous  plant, 
possibly  Physalis  Francheti,  but  it  should  be  sent  in 
flower  or  fruit ;  8,  Crassula  (Kalosanthes)  coccinea  ; 
9,  Nephrolepis  exaltata ;  10,  Rosa  rugosa,  apparently, 
but  you  should  at  least  send  it  when  in  leaf  or 
flower.  A.P.L.:  Acacia  dealbata.  All  the  Acacias 
are  popularly  spoken  of  as  Mimosas.  The  dried 
flowering  shoots  come  from  the  south  of  France. 

CommunicationsReceived. — R.  G.  W. — C.  B.  G. 
— Andreas  Voss.— W.  Parkes. — W.  S  — A.  P  — Path¬ 
finder^.  G  —  Sutton  &  Sons. — Webb  &  Sons. — 
Dicksons — H.Cannell  &  Sons. — T.  S.  Ware. — J. 
Carter  &  Co. — R  Veitcb  &  Son. — Cbas.  E  — Mens. 
— F.  R. — L.  K. — K.  T.  Carson. — B.  N.— C.  C.  R. 
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HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  FLOWERING  TREES 
AND  SHRUBS,  by  A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable 
guide  to  planters  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  for 
the  adornment  of  parks  and  gardens.  Second  and 
cheap  edition  now  ready.  Price  2s.;  post  free, 
as.  3 d. 

YINES  &  YINE  CULTURE.— The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barren,  late  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick, and  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Price,  5 s.;  post  free,  5s.  3 d. 

FERNS  &  FERN  CULTURE.  By  J.  Birkenhead, 
F.R.H.S.— How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses  ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c.  Price,  is. ;  by  post,  is.  3 d. 

THE  CARNATION  :  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT;  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell, 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6 d. ;  post  free,  is.  •jd. 

THE  AMATEUR  ORCHID  GROWER’S  GUIDE 
BOOK.  By  H.  A.  Burberry  (Orchid  Grower  to  the 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.).  Second  Edition, 
with  coloured  plates.  Containing  sound,  practical 
information  and  advice  for  Amateurs,  giving  a 
List  with  Cultural  Descriptions  of  those  most 
suitable  for  Cool-house,  Intermediate-house,  and 
Warm-house  Culture,  together  with  a  Calendar 
of  Operations  and  Treatment  for  each  Month  of 
the  Year.  In  Cloth.  Price  5s.  ;post  free,  5 s.  3 d. 

OFFICIAL  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
DAHLIA  SOCIETY ;  with  selected  lists  of  the 
best  varieties  of  Dahlias  of  each  type  ;  also  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  all  sections  now  in  general  cultiva¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  names  of  raisers  and  dates 
of  introduction.  Price,  is.;  post  free,  is.  id. 

“GARDENING  WORLD”  YOLUMES,  I.  to  XIY. 
Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth.  The  set,  complete, 
£i.  Separate  Yolumes,  6/6  each. 


PUBLISHER,  1,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 


INmsX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dicksons,  Chester.— Select  Farm  Seeds. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
Carlisle. — Farm  Seeds. 


Auction  Sales. 

Protheroe  &  Morris  - 402 

Catalogues. 

Barr  &  Sons  . 401 

Bunyard  &  Co . 401 

Daniels  Bros . 4°3 

Dicksons,  Ltd . 4°3 

Dobbie  &  Co . 401 

Drummonds,  Ltd.  -  401 

J.  Forbes  . 4°4 

Kelway  &  Son  . 401 

J.  Laing  &  Sons  . 401 

J.  Peed  &  Sons . 4°3 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 4°3 

Toogood  &  Sons  . 4°3 

Louis  Van  Houtte  . +04 

]  Veiich  &  Sons,  Ltd.  ...405 

T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd . 404 

Webb  &  Sons  . 4°5 

Chrysanthemums. 

Church  Bros . 401 

R.  &  G  Cuthbert . 401 

H.  J.  Jones . l-4°4 

C.  E.  &  F.  W.  Lilley . 4°i 

R.  Owen . 4°r 

W.  Wells  . 4°t 

Florists’  Flowers. 

J.  Douglas .  . 4°l 

W.  B.  Hartland  . 4°> 

Kelway  &  Son  . 4m 

J.  Laing  &  Sons  . 4°t 

I.  Peed  &  Sons . .  4°3 

C.  E.  &  F  W.  Lilley . 4°‘ 

G  Thornley  . 4°r 

Walshaw  &  Sons  . 4°i 

J.  Wells  . 401 

Flower  Pots. 

Sankey  &  Sons,  Ltd . 415 

S.  Scraton  . 4°3 

Fruit  Trees. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co . 401 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 4°3 

Fungicides. 

W.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.  ...416 

Garden  Sundries,  &e. 

J.  Arnold . 401 

Dicksons . 4°3 

Eveson's  Coal . 402 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst.  ...401 

Jadoo,  Ltd . ...403 

A.  Outram  . 4 15 

A  Potter  . 415 

Rigby,  Wain wright  &  Co  401 

H.  G.  Smyth . . . 402 

W.  Wood  &  Sin,  Ltd.  ...403 

Hardy  Plants. 

Kelway  &  Son . 401 

Heating  Apparatus, 

Richardson  &  Co.  . . 401 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co  ...401 


Horticultural  Builders. 

J.  Boyd  &  Sons . 401 

W.  Looper,  Ltd . 415 

I. Grav  401 

W.  Riohardson  &  Co.  ...401 

J.  Weeks  et  Do.,  Ltd . 401 

Insecticides 

G.  H.  Richards . 402 

Manures 

Canary  Guano . 402 

Chemical  Union . 401 

Clay  &  Son . . . 413 

W.  Colchester . 401 

Native  Guano  . 415 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons  ...  403 

Webbs'  . 415 

W.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.  ...416 

Miscellaneous. 

Efp  s  Cocoa . 415 

Juno  Cycles  . 413 

Orchids. 

J.  Cypher  . 404 

Hueh  Low  &  Co . 404 

P.  McArthur  . 404 

J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd . ...403 

F.  Sander  4t  Co.  .  401 

Stanley-Mobbs  &  AshtOD40i 

Publications. 

Gardening  World  . 415 

Ogilvie  . 414 

W.  Wells  . 401 

Roses 

F.  Cant  &  Co . 404 

C.  E.  &  F.  W.  Lilley . 401 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 403 

J.  Walters  . 4°4 

Walshaw  &  Sons  . ...4or 

Seeds. 

Barr*  Sons . 4°4 

J.  R.  Box  . 401 

Daniels  Bros . 4°3 

Dicksons  . 4°3 

Dobbie  &  Co . 4°4 

W.  Drummond  &  Sens, 

Ltd . 4°r 

W.  B.  Hartland  . 4°r 

Render  &  Sons  . 4°t 

Hurst  &  Son . 402 

Sir  James  W.  Mackey, 
Ltd . 404 

F.  Roemer . 401 

W.  Rudland . 403 

R.  Smith  &  Co.  . 4°3 

G.  Stuart  . 4°l 

Sutiou  &  Sons . 4°i 

R.  Sydenham  . 401 

Vcitch  &  Sons,  Ltd . 4°5 

T.  S.  Ware, Ltd . 4°+ 

Webb  &  Sons  . 4°5 

Young  &  Co . 401 

Weed  Killers. 

A.  Outram . . ;4 T5 

W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Ltd. ...403 
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NOVELTIES 

RAISED  AT 

WINDSOR  AND  OSBORNE. 


It  is  Messrs.  CARTERS’  privilege  to 
offer  the  following  new  and  ehoiee 
productions  to  the  notice  of  gardeners 
and  private  cultivators. 

BRITISH  QUEEN  MELON. 

Raised  and  named  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Supt.  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor.  Awarded  the  First- 
Class  Certificate  R.H.S.  Pronounced  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  be  not  only  the  very  best  white-flesh 
melon  ever  submitted,  but  the  richest  flavoured  of 
any  colour.  Awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Society  in  association  with  other  fruit 
exhibited  by  H.M.  The  Queen. 

In  sealed  packets,  price  2  6  and  3  6  each,  post  free. 

ROYAL  OSBORNE  CUCUMBER. 

A  valuable  cross  between  the  Rochford  and  an  im¬ 
proved  type  of  Telegraph,  raised  and  named  by  Mr. 
George  Nobbs,  Head  Gardener  to  H.M.  the  Queen 
at  Osborne.  In  our  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  best  all 
the  year  round  varieties  introduced  in  recent  years. 
In  sealed  packets,  price  2/6  &  3  6  each,  post  free. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  POST  FREE. 


CARTERS, 

Uhe  Queen's  SceSsmen. 

Only  Address — 

237,  238  &  97,  HICI{  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


FLORAL  GEMS 

FOR  THE 

Gardens  of  Ladies  and  Amateurs 

Contain  Collections  thai  are  highly  d  sirable 
to  every  admirer  of  an  abnndant  succession 
of  exquisite  bloom,  as  they  consist  of  the 
choicest  and  most  universal  favourites  of 
the  garden,  liberally  arranged  for  the 
various  prices. 


WEBBS’  10/6  BOX 

CONTAINS  : 


12  vars.  Half-hardy  and 
Tender  Annuals. 

6  „  Popular  Hardy 

Perennials. 

8  „  Paeony-flowered 

Aater. 

12  „  Sbowy  Hardy 

Annuals. 

i  pkt.  Petunia,  mixed. 

6  vars.  German  Ten-week 
Stock. 


i  pkt.  Double  Zinnia 

elegans. 

1  oz.  Large-flowering  Mig¬ 

nonette. 

2  ozs.  Sweet  Pea,  mixed. 

3  vars.  Ornamental  Grasses 

for  wurer  bouquets. 
3  „  Everlasting  Fioweis 

for  winter  bouquets, 
i  pkt.  Balsam,  choice 

mixed. 


Other  Boxes  at  2  6,  5/-,  7/6,  15/-, 
21/-,  31/6,  42/-,  and  63/-,  each. 


B0XE8  AND  CARRIAGE  FREE. 


WEBBS'  SPRING  CATALOGUE,  post  free,  1/-. 


WEBBS’,  fordsley,  Stourbridge. 


YEITCH’S 


SUPERB 

ONIONS. 


YEITCHS’  MAIN  CROP, 

This  is  a  most  desirable  and  perfect  strain  for  exhibition 
or  general  use  It  is  very  quick  in  growth,  and  when  fully 
developed  attains  a  large  size  and  heavy  weight. 

Per  Ounce,  Is.  6d.  , 

YEITCHS’  SELECTED  GLOBE, 


A  very  handsome  globe-shaped  variety,  selected  and 
grown  for  several  years  at  our  Seed  Farm,  and  now  quite 
nxed  in  character.  It  is  an  excellent  keeper,  and  forms  an 
excellent  companion  to  our  Main  Crop. 

Per  Ounce,  Is.  6d. 

YEITCHS’  SELECTED  QUEEN 

A  distinct  and  very  pretty  silver-skinned  little  Onion  ot 
symmetrical  form :  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth,  ripening  off  before  any  other  sort. 

Per  Ounce,  Is.  6d. 


W  For  full  descriptions  of  the  above,  and  other  Choice 
NOVELTIES,  see  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1899, 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER.  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY \  MAR.  4  th,  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK’8  ENGAGEMENT. 

Saturday,  March  nth.— Meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  at  Regent’s  Park. 


Whe  Path  of  Progress  Amongst 
Flowers. — By  looking  over  the 
records  of  past  and  previous  years  the 
memory  is  freshened  as  to  what  is  most 
important  or  receiving  the  greatest  amount 
of  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
flower-loving  public,  as  well  as  those  who 
simply  cater  for  their  wants.  We  do  not 
imply  that  the  latter  are  working  wholly 
from  a  mercenary  point  of  view  ;  lor  we  are 
fully  aware  that  enthusiasts  are  as  freely 
distributed  amongst  those  whose  daily 
business  is  to  raise  and  grow  something  or 
other  for  the  enjoyment  of  somebody  else, 
as  in  any  other  walk  of  life.  Indeed,  the 
men  who  are  heart  and  soul  in  the  raising 
of  new  plants  are  as  numerous  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  horticulture,  as  they 
are  in  a  private  capacity,  whether  employer 
or  employed.  A  so-called  novelty  may  be  a 
new  introduction,  an  old  and  lost  one  re¬ 
introduced  after  a  lapse  of  time,  and  as  fresh 
to  the  present  generation  as  it  was  to  our 
forefathers,  a  hybrid,  a  selection  from  a 
batch  of  seedlings,  or  a  sport  as  understood 


by  the  fraternity.  While  some  have  within 
them  the  particular  energy  or  innate  will 
and  active  performance  necessary  for  the 
production  of  flowers,  together  with  the 
constant  attention  to  details  which  the  work 
involves,  others  require  a  stimulus  to 
develop  their  latent  energy  in  this  particular 
line,  or  encouragement  in  the  shape  of 
means  to  enable  them  to  follow  out  their 
natural  bent.  Proofs  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  the  societies  which  exist  for  the 
encouragement  of  special  classes  of  flowers. 
Some  there  are  who  have  the  means,  but 
receive  the  incentive  to  work  along  particu¬ 
lar  lines  by  the  wholesome  rivalry  and 
emulation,  born  of  the  attention  they 
inevitably  draw  upon  themselves  when  they 
bring  their  acquisitions  under  the  eye  of  an 
appreciative  or  admiring  public.  All  these 
are  legitimate  means  for  the  improvement 
of  gardens  and  their  occupants. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the 
National  Chrysanthemum,  Rose,  Dahlia, 
Carnation  and  Picotee,  Primula  and 
Auricula,  and  Pansy  and  Viola  Societies, 
have  each  and  all  their  supporters, 
adherents  and  followers,  who  severally  and 
collectively  encourage  the  culture  and 
improvement  of  the  respective  flowers  which 
they  have  taken  under  their  aegis.  With 
respect  to  the  Chrysanthemum  there  are 
those  who  deny  that  any  improvement  is 
being  effected  in  the  production  of  new  and 
huge-flowered  varieties.  What  would  be 
considered  an  improvement  is  very  much  a 
matter  of  taste  or  opinion  ;  but  so  long  as 
all  sections  continue  to  be  represented, 
every  one  for  him  or  for  herself  can  choose 
their  own  particular  types,  so  that  here  we 
get  improvement  upon  a  broad  basis,  which 
is  always  the  surest  path  to  success.  But, 
say  the  critics,  the  encouragement  all  goes 
for  the  big  blooms.  That  is  the  fault  of  the 
smallness  of  the  following  which  the  critics 
have,  and  a  sure  sign  that  the  big  blooms 


have  the  greatest  number  of  admirers,  and 
supporters.  Cactus  and  pompon  Dahlias, 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  have  furnished 
the  greatest  number  of  new  varieties  in  this 
particular  class  of  flowers,  and  the  measure 
of  appreciation  they  receive  is  a  measure  of 
their  decorative  utility  and  the  pleasure  th^y 
give  to  cultivators  generally.  The  Cactus 
types  are  rapidly  displacing  the  less  refined 
and  so  called  decorative  sorts.  All  sections 
of  Roses  receive  increment  more  or  less  to 
their  numbers  annually,  Tea,  hybrid  Tea 
and  garden  Roses  being  the  most  numerous. 
Border  and  Malmaison  Carnations,  and 
yellow  ground  Picotees  furnish  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  new  varieties  annually  to  an  admiring 
public  ;  and  while  the  old  love  is  kept  up  by 
the  specialists,  those  types  just  mentioned 
may  be  regarded  as  a  break  away  or  revolt 
from  the  canons  of  the  florist,  and  the  larger 
following  of  the  British  public  thereby 
secured  has  raised  the  race  to  the  first  rank 
of  popularity.  The  Primula  and  Auricula 
Society  while  keeping  alive  the  old  love, 
give  encouragement  to  hardy  Primulas  of 
ali  sorts.  A  hardy  yet  refined  a  e  of  border 
Auriculas  that  anyone  can  grow  is  still  a 
desideratum.  The  alpine  race  would  seem 
to  hold  out  most  hope  for  this  desirable 
improvement,  but  a  hardy  race  of  the  show 
type  does  not  appear  to  be  an  impossibility. 
Violas  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  beauty, 
hardiness  and  profusion  as  well  as  continuity 
of  flowering  have  almost  displaced  the 
cultivation  of  show  and  fancy  Pansies  in  the 
south,  where  the  dry  summers  are  inimical 
to  the  welfare  of  the  two  latter  types. 

Other  classes  of  flowers  receive  a  more  or 
less  general  encouragement  in  proportion  to 
their  utility  and  the  amount  of  flowers  they 
produce.  Amongst  Orchids  the  greatest 
amount  of  novelty  has  been  forthcoming  in 
Cattleyas,  Laelias,  Laeliocattleyas,  Cypri- 
pediums,  and  Dendrobes,  the  creations  of 
the  hybridist,  now  a  numerous  class.  Fine 
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varieties  and  natural  hybrids  amongst 
importations  of  cool  Odontoglossums  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  fairly  numerous  and  to  keep  up 
the  intense  interest  attaching  to  rare  and 
beautiful  “  finds.”  Daffodils  are  by  no 
means  played  out,  for  superb  new  creations 
continue  to  be  made,  and  must  surely  com¬ 
pel  the  weeding  out  of  the  older  sorts  as 
new  ones  increase  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
supply  their  places.  The  Amaryllis  or 
Hippeastrum  keeps  finding  new  admirers  or 
cultivators,  some  of  whom  can  maintain  a 
supply  of  flowers  for  decorative  purposes  all 
the  year  round.  The  lumpy  and  crowded, 
composite-looking  flo  wers  of  double  Begonias 
of  past  years  are  being  displaced  by  more 
refined  flowers,  with  a  greater  breadth  of 
petal,  and  of  more  erect  habit.  The  semi¬ 
double  Delphiniums  of  modern  development 
have  completely  displaced  the  double  sorts 
of  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  were  notable 
chiefly  for  the  small  size  of  their  flowers, 
overcrowded  with  small  and  poorly  coloured 
petals.  A  similar  evolution  has  taken  place 
amongst  zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  Though  of  complex  mechanism 
as  to  structure,  the  flowers  of  Sweet  Peas 
are  the  acme  of  grace  and  simplicity,  while 
the  colours  are  practically  innumerable. 
This  happy  consummation  has  been  brought 
about  by  selection  of  the  most  refined  and 
pleasing  types,  coupled  with  increase  of  size. 
Within  the  last  few  years  Water  Lilies  as  a 
class  have  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  number  of  superb  varieties 
and  hybrid  types.  They  have  many 
admirers  and  continue  to  find  fresh  cultiva¬ 
tors.  There  are  few  gardens,  we  imagine 
that  could  not  furnish  a  tank  or  small  pond 
for  the  outdoor  cultivation  of  a  few  of  these 
magnificent  aquatics.  After  the  original 
cost  of  a  reservoir  for  water,  if  not  already 
existent  in  gardens,  the  cost  of  cultivation 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  only  laoour 
required  practically  being  to  keep  the  water 
clear  of  weeds  in  summer,  and  that  is  easy 
as  a  rule.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants  suit¬ 
able  for  borders  and  rockeries  receive 
additions  from  time  to  time.  Their  interest 
is  perennial  and  durable  ;  and  it  affords 
much  cause  for  satisfaction  that  the  old 
borders,  depleted  of  their  occupants  by  the 
bedding  craze,  are  gradually  being  restored 
to  their  original  importance  in  the  outdoor 
garden.  The  variety  in  flowers  they  may 
be  made  to  supply  is  practically  illimitable. 

An  evident  desire  for  simplicity  in  flowers 
now  and  again  makes  itself  unmistakably 
felt.  Single  Dahlias  rapidly  acquired  a 
reputation,  and  new  additions  to  their 
numbers  are  annually  made,  but  their  rapid 
rise  to  popularity  was  undoubtedly  checked 
by  the  perishable  nature  of  the  flowers  after 
being  cut.  Single  Daffodils  and  all  the 
types  of  the  genus  are  by  far  more  numerous, 
and  grown  in  greater  quantities  than  the 
doubles.  Single  Chrysanthemums  now 
include  many  charming  varieties,  almost  as 
durable  as  the  doubles  :  and  they,  as  well  as 
Marguerites,  continue  to  find  fresh  cultiva¬ 
tors.  The  elegance  and  grace  of  the  Star 
Primulas  belonging  to  the  Chinese  race 
already  find  a  large  number  of  cultivators 
and  more  admirers.  The  old  single  Chinese 
Aster  now  makes  a  bid  for  popular  favour. 

—  ■  <*&**•••  ■»  .3^- 

Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames. — The  annual  re¬ 
union  of  past  and  present  employes,  at  Park  Place, 
has  been  fixed  for  August  24th.  In  place  of  the 
“  Past  and  Present  ”  Cricket  Match,  which  has  been 
the  feature  in  former  years,  an  Athletic  Sports  Com¬ 
petition  is  to  be  held,  in  order  to  commemorate  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
cricket  and  football  clubs.  The  competitions  will 
be  for  prizes,  for  which  Mrs  Noble  and  Mr.  Leonard 
Noble  have  generously  made  themselves  responsible. 
It  is  proposed  to  end  the  sports  at  11  am,  and  to  end 
the  day  with  a  smoking  concert. 


Erratum. — In  recording  the  death  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Howcroft,  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Howcroft  &  Watkins,  by  a  regrettable  error  at  p. 
407  we  are  made  to  say  Frederick  Watkins,  instead 
of  Frederick  Howcroft.  Our  correspondent  merely 
made  a  slip  in  writing  the  name. 

Mistleto  at  Kinnoull  Hill. — In  your  issue  of  to¬ 
day's  date  (p.  409),  it  is  reported  that  the  Mistleto 
grows  on  the  north  side  of  Kinnoull  Hill.  I  have 
only  heard  of  one  plant  in  this  neighbourhood,  which 
was  grafted  on  an  Apple  tree  in  the  garden  of  this 
institution,  by  J.  Gowanlock,  our  late  gardener,  some 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this,  but  the  plant 
has  been  remarkably  vigorous,  and  has  afforded  us 
plentiful  cuttings  at  Christmastide  yearly.  I  have  not 
observed  any  considerable  change  in  the  plaDt  or  the 
tree  for  nineteen  years,  and  there  has  never  been  a 
berry  upon  it.  I  hear  that  there  is  Mistleto  in  the 
grounds  of  Rossie  Priory  (Lord  Kinnaird),  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  The  climate  of 
Morayshire  (Elgin  and  Gordon  Castle)  is  much 
milder  than  Perth. — A.  R.  Urquhart. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society  and 
Mutual  Improvement  Association. — As  the  title  indi¬ 
cates  this  institution  combines  the  working  of  a 
horticultural  society  for  the  holding  of  shows  and  a 
mutual  improvement  association,  so  that  its  range 
is  a  wide  and  comprehensive  one.  The  card  of 
fixtures  for  the  year  1899  is  before  us,  and  from  it 
we  learn  that  shows  are  to  be  held  on  March  21st 
and  22nd,  August  22nd  and  23rd,  and  November  7th 
and  8th.  The  meetings  of  the  mutual  improvement 
branch  are  on  March  16th,  when  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders 
will  deal  with  "  The  Scientific  and  Practical  Aspect 
of  Plant  Propagation;”  April  i6tb,  when  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones  will  deal  with  11  Begonias  and  Pelargoniums;" 
May  18th,  which  brings  Mr.  R.  Dean  with  "  Aromatic 
Herbs  and  the  Herb  Garden;"  September  21st,  when 
"Fungoid  Diseases  of  Plants"  will  be  talked  about 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  the  lecture  being  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides  ;  October  igtb,  with  Mr.  G.  Bunyard 
as  lecturer  upon  "The  Garden  as  a  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion”;  November  16th,  which  will  find  Mr.  Geo. 
Gordon  ready  to  speak  about  "The  Progress  in 
Chrysanthemum  Culture  ;”  and  February  15th,  1900, 
when  Mr.  E.  Beckett  is  going  to  give  some  of  his 
experiences  in  the  culture  of  "Exhibition  Vegetables.” 
Small  competitions  for  plants,  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables  form  a  part  of  the  business  of  each  of 
these  meetings.  The  programme  is  thus  a  full  and 
interesting  one,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
energetic  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Thorpe. 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — A  large  number  of^members  met  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  23rd  uj&y  t,o  hear  a  lecture  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Pettigrew,  of  Roath  Park,  Cardiff.  The 
subject  was  "  An  Evening  with  our  Native  Plants,” 
illustrated  with  limelight  views  of  photographs  taken 
by  the  lecturer.  Dealing  with  the  subject  in  a  very 
able  and  interesting  manner,  Mr.  Pettigrew  grouped 
the  British  plants  in  the  following  way  : — 1,  rock 
plants;  2,  marsh  plants;  3,  plants  that  love  shade; 
4,  sylvestral  plants;  5,  riparian  plants;  and  6, 
gregarious  plants  ;  detailing  the  natural  order,  genus, 
etc.,  of  the  several  groups  that  go  to  make  up  the 
British  flora.  Comparing  our  flora  with  that  of 
other  countries  he  showed  the  detrimental  influence 
of  cold  upon  the  flora  of  our  country.  France  was 
able  to  boast  of  4,700  species,  whilst  the  larger  area 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  only  had  1,857  species. 
Spitzbsrgen  had  107  species,  whilst  we  could  number 
1,832.  He  also  grouped  the  flora  according  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  world  in  which  the  same 
species  ■  may  be  found,  suggesting  the  human 
agencies  whereby  their  presence  here  may  be 
accounted  for,  but  finding  a  final  solution  in  geology, 
which  proves  that  Britain  was  not  originally  in  the 
"  splendid  isolation  ”  she  at  present  enjoys,  but  was 
a  part  of  the  European  continent.  Mr.  Pettigrew 
concluded  his  lecture  by  urging  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  to  study  the  flora  of  their 
own  country,  and  to  take  up  more  than  they  did  the 
study  of  botany  generally.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer  was  carried  by  acclamation  on  the  motion 
of  the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  A.  Garaway.  Prizes  for 
specimen  Orchids  were  awarded  Messrs.  Bannister 
and  Pidgeon,  and  for  six  Hyacinths  to  Messrs. 
Pidgeon  and  Price. 


A  Mammoth  Grape  Vine  — One  of  the  largest  vines  in 
the  world  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Carpenteria  valley,  Santa 
Barbara  County,  California.  It  was  planted  in  1842  by 
a  Spanish  woman.  The  trunk  is  7  ft.  8  in.  in  circum¬ 
ference,  whilst  the  spread  of  its  branches  is  such  that 
800  people  can  stand  under  it.  Eight  tons  of  Grapes 
were  picked  from  this  collosus  in  1893. 

The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  — At  a  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  held  on  February  24th., 
Mr.  William  Marshall  was  unanimously  elected 
chairman  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following 
special  receipts  were  announced,  and  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donors  : — Mr.  Matthew 
Todd,  Maitland  Street,  Edinburgh,  £33 ;  Mr.  H.  J. 
ones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E.  /15  4s.  6d.; 
proceeds  of  a  concert  organised  by  the  Chislehurst 
Gardeners'  Improvement  Association,  per  Mr.  J. 
Lyne,  £17  10s.  ;  J.  Colebrook,  Esq., Lowndes  Square, 
S.W.  £10  10s.  ;  W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Roupell  Park, 
S-W.  £5  5s.  ;  Leeds  Paxton  Society,  £3  5s. ;  Messrs. 
J.  Moss  &  Son,  Kelvedon,  £1  is.;  Messrs.  Wm. 
Thompson  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Clovenfords  (collecting  box) 
£2  12s.  3d.;  Anderton’s  Hotel  (collecting  box)  10s.; 
Mr.  Wm.  Howe,  Park  Hill  Gardens,  Streatham,  £1 ; 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Whitaker,  Bridgewater,  10s.  An  intima¬ 
tion  having  been  received  of  the  death,  prior  to  the 
annual  meeting,  of  one  of  the  orphans  on  the  elected 
list,  the  committee  unanimously  resolved  to  place 
Arthur  George  Wood,  the  next  highest  (but  unsuc¬ 
cessful)  candidate  at  the  late  election  on  the  Fund  as 
from  February  17th.  It  is  specially  requested  that 
all  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the 
Fund  may  now  be  addressed  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 
B.  Wynne,  8,  Danes  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Maidenhead  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Socitiy. 
— Mr.  Roberts,  the  courteous  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Ealing  and  District  G.M. I. S., addressed  the  members 
on  Thursday  evening, 23rd  ult., his  subject  being  "Chat 
on  Exhibitions.”  A  gardener’s  life  was  always  an 
anxious  one,  and  even  in  his  dreams  a  thousand  and 
one  thoughts  forced  themselves  upon  him— such 
night-mares  as,  have  my  Tomato  plants  the  dread 
disease  ?  will  my  first  crop  of  Peas  be  ready  for  the 
dinner  party  on  Thursday  ?  and  how  ar?  the  Grapes 
finishing  ?  Employers  of  course  were  often  ignorant 
of  these  sleepless  nights,  and  yet,  as  business  men, 
did  recognise  them  and  treated  their  employees  with 
great  kindness  and  consideration  by  allowing  them 
one  of  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  the  gardener’s 
occupation  in  exhibiting.  In  condemning  exhibiting  it 
was  often  stated  that  the  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
not  grown  for  competition  were  neglected,  but  such 
was  not  the  case,  as  the  competent  gardener's  motto 
is  "  best  for  show  is  best  for  everything.”  It  was  also 
stated  that  stuff  taken  to  show  was  broken  and  fruit 
bruised,  but  a  gardener  who  understood  how  to  pack 
exhibits  to  pass  the  critical  eyes  of  judges  and  the 
public  surely  could  get  it  home  again  witho.  t 
damage.  There  were  of  course  awkward  gardeners 
who  even  with  plants  at  home  were  not  delicate  in 
their  handling  of  them,  and  there  were  often  incom¬ 
petent  gardeners  who  would  make  any  excuse  to 
avoid  competition  and  put  into  employers’  minds 
wrong  impressions.  The  lecturer  thought  in  many 
cases,  more  kindly  feeling  was  needed  between 
employer  and  emplyee  on  this  point  of  exhibiting, 
but  that  when  an  employer  was  decidedly  averse  to 
exhibitions  his  gardener  was  bound  to  respect  such 
decision.  He  considered  that  a  gardener  allowed  to 
compete  had  first  a  better  class  of  plants,  and  often 
obtained  from  his  brother  gardener  plants  or 
cuttings  which  he  could  not  ask  his  employer  to  buy 
— that  by  attending  and  exhibiting  at  shows  he  did 
not  get  rusty  and  took  more  interest  in  his  work, 
and  though  of  course  the  prize  money  was  not  to  te 
ignored  it  was  the  emulation  which  was  of  most 
benefit  to  him.  He  had  noticed  a  vast  deal  of  good, 
both  materially  and  morally,  devolve  amongst  the 
cottagers  and  allotment  holders,  who  now  exhibited 
and  who  devoted  a  vast  amount  of  spare  time  to 
cultivation  and  competition  rather  than  to  the  tap- 
room  and  its  surroundings.  In  conclusion  he  spoke 
of  the  work  exhibiting  had  done  for  the  Royal 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  and  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution.  Over  £100  had  been  sent 
from  Ealing  from  exhibitions  in  aid  of  these  useful 
charities.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  reader  of  the  paper  and  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  the  kindly  and  courteous  .  Ealing 
secretary  would  again  visit  them  in  the  hear  future. 
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A  New  Use  for  Castor  Oil.— That  dread  of  child¬ 
hood,  castor  oil,  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in 
removing  warts  from  the  hands.  The  excrescence 
should  be  touched  with  the  oil  once  a  day  for  a 
month. 

The  Kew  Guild. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  institution  was  held  in  the  Library,  Kew 
Gardens,  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  ult.  In  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  chairman  (Mr.  G. 
Nicholson)  and  the  vice-chairman  (Mr.  W.  B.  Hem- 
sley),  Mr.  J.  Weathers  was  voted  to  the  chair. 
About  seventy  of  the  members  were  present. 
Amongst  those  present  were  Messrs.  W.  Watson,  R. 
A.  Rolfe,  C.  H.  Curtis,  R.  H.  Pearson,  G.  B.  Mallet, 
J.  Aikman,  Alex.  Aikman,  J.  Gregory,  and  others, 
besides  the  Kewites  still  on  the  staff.  The  report 
and  balance  sheet  were  of  a  highly  satisfactory 
character.  The  report  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Curtis,  Pearson,  J.  Gregory,  Chas.  H.  Girdham,  and 
A.  J.  Jordan,  and  finally  adopted.  It  was  proposed 
to  elect  someone  from  the  staff  of  the  Kew  Her¬ 
barium  to  serve  on  the  committee,  and  Mr.  R.  A 
Rolfe  was  nominated  and  elected.  Mr.  Wm.  N. 
Sands  retired  from  the  committee,  as  he  is  about  to 
leave  Kew,  and  Mr.  Leo  Gordon  Godseff  was  elected 
to  fill  his  post.  It  was  proposed  that  the  time  and 
place  where  the  annual  general  meeting  is  to  beheld 
should  be  stated  in  the  Journal  of  the  Kew  Guild, 
and  that  was  agreed  upon. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  —  By  the  aid  of  limelight  views  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  C  H.  Curtis  (an  old 
Kewite),  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Gardtners’ 
Magazine,  a  large  number  of  members  of  the  above 
association  spent  a  pleasant  evening  at  the  club 
room  of  the  Old  Abbey  Restaurant  in  inspecting  the 
houses  and  grounds  of  Kew  Gardens.  Before  start¬ 
ing  on  the  tour  of  the  gardens  the  guide  gave  a  short 
historical  account  of  the  same,  which  dated  back  to 
1551.  From  the  Capel  family  it  passed  to  George  III., 
who  enlarged  and  improved  it.  In  1841  the  gardens 
became  public  property  ;  Sir  William  Hooker  taking 
over  the  directorship  at  this  time,  and  since  then 
they  have  increased  in  extent,  interest,  and  useful¬ 
ness.  In  imagination, the  party  entered  the  gates  at  the 
principal  entrance,  and  first  visited  the  house  known 
as  No.  r,  which  is  used  chiefly  for  the  cultivation  of 
Aroids  or  air  plants,  then  on  to  the  timber  museum, 
which  proved  to  be  exceedingly  interesting.  As  time 
was  limited,  the  party  was  only  able  to  make  but  a 
hurried  inspection  of  the  various  houses,  viz  ,  Kew 
Palace,  which  has  only  recently,  by  Her  Majesty’s 
gracious  permission,  been  thrown  open  to  the  public  ; 
the  Sun  Temple;  the  Succulent  House;  the“T” 
range,  in  which  is  situated  the  tank  containing  the 
famous  Victoria  regia ;  the  Lily  House,  used  for 
Tropical  Aquatics ;  the  Palm  House,  one  of  the 
finest  houses  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  con¬ 
taining,  with  one  exception,  the  best  collection  of 
Palms  in  the  world  ;  the  Bamboo  Gardens  ;  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Dell ;  Azalea  Garden ;  the  Temperate 
House,  which  contains  some  magnificent  specimens 
of  Acacias  and  Araucarias  ;  The  North  Gallery,  one 
of  the  finest  sights  in  the  garden,  in  which  is'deposited 
the  magnificent  collection  of  pictures  of  the  floral  and 
vegetable  kingdom  painted,  and  presented  to  the 
nation,  by  Miss  North,  representing  the  work  of 
thirteen  years’  travel  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Rockery  next  claimed  attention,  much  interest  being 
manifested  in  the  various  flowers  shown,  and  after 
seeing  various  grassy  mounds,  planted  with  bulbous- 
flowering  roots,  the  party  finished  the  tour  by 
inspecting  the  Herbarium,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  British  Museum,  contains  the  finest  collec¬ 
tion  of  dried  plants  and  the  best  collection 
of  horticultural  and  botanical  books  in  the  world. 
Before  separating,  the  president  of  the  association, 
C.  B.  Stevens,  Esq.,  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Curtis  for  coming  to  Reading  and  giving  the 
members  an  insight  to  Kew  Gardens  without  having 
to  go  to  Kew,  and  referred  to  the  interesting  way  in 
which  the  ramble  had  been  conducted,  showing  that 
their  guide  had  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  subject,  and 
an  excellent  acquaintance  with  the  ins  and  outs  of 
this  noted  educational  establishment.  This  was 
spoken  to  by  Mr.  Woolford,  Chairman  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  G.  Stanton,  an  old  Kewite,  and  Mr.  James 
Martin.  A  splendid  exhibit  of  Dendrobium  nobile 
was  shown  by  Mr,  Townsend,  gardener  to  Sir 
William  Farrer,  Sandhurst  Lodge,  Wellington 
College  Station. 


To  keep  Rats  at  Bay.— It  is  said  that  if  a  mixture 
of  pounced  glass  and  dry  oatmeal  be  placed  in  a  jar 
within  reach  of  rats,  it  will  banish  them  from  the 
premises. 

Twelve  Good  Exhibition  Annuals. — A  correspondent 
to  The  Farming  World  gives  a  list  of  twelve  of  the 
most  suitable  annuals  for  exhibiting.  There  is  such 
a  wealth  of  variety  from  which  to  pick  and  choosei 
that  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  mention  many  other 
subjects  equally  as  good,  but  those  named  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  showy  and  useful  subjects.  They  are 
Calliopsis  Drummonai,  Chrysanthemum  burridg- 
eanum,  Sweet  Sultan,  Clarkia  pulchella,  Centaurea 
Cyanus  minor,  Godetia  Lady  Albemarle  and  G. 
gloriosa,  Linaria  reticulata,  Sanvitalia  procumbens, 
Sweet  Peas,  Salpiglossis  grandiflora,  Nigelia  his- 
panica,  and  Zinnia  elegans.  These  are  all  easily 
grown  and  free  flowering  plants,  and  may  thus  be 


'grown  as  well  in  the  cottage  garden  as  in  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  a  mansion 

- -f» - 

PHYSALIS  FRANCHETI. 

There  are  many  species  of  Physalis,  mostly  natives 
of  Mexico  and  North  America,  though  the  so-called 
Cape  Gooseberry  comes  from  South  America.  The 
best  known  of  all  is  P.  Alkekengi,  a  native  of  South 
Europe  that  has  long  been  an  occupant  of  our  her¬ 
baceous  borders,  being  much  hardier  than  any  of 
the  American  ones  and  more  showy  than  any  of 
them  that  have  come  under  our  notice.  P.  Fran- 
■cbeti  is  easily  the  king  of  all  of  them,  both  for  size, 
colour  and  decorative  effect,  whether  grown  in  pots, 
in  the  open  ground,  or  in  the  cut  state.  The 
bladder-like  calyx  attains  a  length  of  2J  in.  to  3  in., 
and  a  width  of  2  in.  or  more  when  the  plants  attain 
their  full  vigour.  The  calyx  is  really  the  showy 


part  of  the  plant,  the  flowers  being  small,  white,  and 
inconspicuous.  At  first  the  calyx  is  green,  and 
gradually  swells  to  a  great  size,  becoming  of  a 
brilliant  orange-scarlet  as  it  reaches  maturity,  and 
enclosing,  but  completely  hiding,  a  berry  of  a  richer 
scarlet,  and  about  the  size  of  a  marble.  These 
bladder-like  structures  have  been  very  aptly  com¬ 
pared  to  a  Chinese  lantern,  and  have  a  very  striking 
effect  in  the  open  garden  after  they  reach  maturity 
and  assume  their  permanent  colour — we  say  per¬ 
manent,  because  the  stems  carrying  them  may  be 
cut  in  this  stage,  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  cool,  dry,  airy 
place,  and  afterwards  used  for  decorative  purposes 
in  dwelling  houses,  or  at  exhibitions  in  baskets  of 
autumn  foliage  and  berries,  to  which  they  impart  a 
noble  and  telling  appearance.  In  the  dried  state 
these  bladders  still  attached  to  the  siems  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way  as  everlastings,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  them.  The  species  is  of  recent  intro¬ 


Francheti. 


duction  from  Japan,  and  caused  A  sensation  amongst 
lovers  of  hardy  plants  when  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J 
Veitch  &  Sons  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  on  October  15th,  1895,  when  a 
First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  it.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration,  put  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  shows  the  free 
fruiting  character  of  the  plant  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  The  discussion  carried  on  in  our  pages 
recently  concerning  this  plant  shows  that  its  culture 
is  easier  than  some  are  inclined  to  think,  though 
experiences  differ  according  to  soil  and  locality.  In 
cold,  wet  soils  it  would  no  doubt  be  an  advantage  to 
take  out  the  natural  material  to  a  depth  of  18  in., 
and  replace  it  by  any  fairly  rich  and  sufficiently 
sandy  compost.  This  showy  subject  is  worth  the 
experiment.  Any  number  of  plants  may  be  raised 
from  seeds  sown  now  and  planted  outside  in  May  or 
June.  The  species  is  perfectly  hardy. 
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MYOSOTIS  SUTTON’S  BLUE  GEM. 

Within  recent  years  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  alpine  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  alpes- 
tris),  which  seems  more  amenable  to  the  art  of  the 
cultivator  than  any  other  species  which  has  been 
brought  into  gardens  from  wild  habitats.  Some  of 
the  earlier  forms  raised  were  about  12  in.  high ;  but 
now  we  have  them  varying  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  and 
upwards.  Sutton's  Blue  Gem  is  an  upright  or  almost 
pyramidal  habited  variety,  about  8  in.  high,  and 
flowers  profusely  during  the  spring  months.  For 
this  reason  it  is  well  adapted  fcr  spring  bedding,  and 
may  be  planted  in  small  beds  by  itself,  in  clumps  in 
borders,  or  as  a  ground  work  for  bulbs  or  other 
spring-flowering  subjects.  The  flowers  are  bright 
blue,  and  of  large  size  for  a  Forget-me-not,  so  that 
clumps  or  masses  of  it  here  and  there  in  the  flower 
garden  have  a  brightening  effect.  It  is  of  the  easiest 
culture,  and  is  raised  from  seeds.  The  accompany- 
illustration  was  lent  us  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading. 

- -f* - 

HIBISCUS  MANIHOT. 

During  the  last  century  or  two,  many  showy  and 
interesting  plants  have  been  introduced,  grown  for  a 
while,  and  afterwards  lost.  With  so  many  modern 
improvements  in  the  way  of  houses  suitable  for  plant 
culture,  and  heating,  there  is  no  reason  why  many  of 
the  old  favourites  should  not  be  re-imported  for  the 
adornment  of  our  greenhouses  and  conservatories, 
where  variety  is  always  looked  for  and  appreciated. 
Hibiscus  Manihot  was  originally  introduced  from  the 
East  Indies  in  1712,  but  also  grows  in  various  other 
tropical  countries.  It  has  been  figured  twice  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  1702  and  3152.  Somewhat  of 
a  sensation  was  created  when  it  was  shown  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  August 
24th,  1897,  and  again  on  September  7th  following, 
when  it  was  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit. 

The  plant  is  a  herbaceous  perennial  and  grows  to  a 


height  of  35  ft.  to  4  ft.,  the  stems  being  clothed 
with  handsome  leaves  deeply  cut  into  finger-like 
divisions,  after  the  style  of  Manihot  utilissima.  The 
flowers  are  of  great  size  ard  of  a  clear,  light  yellow, 
with  a  dark  crimson-maroon  eye,  such  as  we  see  in 
the  annual  H.  Trionum.  They  are  produced  on  the 


upper  portion  of  the  stems  and  branches,  opening  in 
succession  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  To 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  plant  in  flower  we  may, 
say  that  it  resembles  a  gigantic  Evening  Primrose, 
but  strikingly  different  on  account  of  the  dark  eye  of 
the  flower  and  the  deeply  divided  leaves.  Though  a 
perennial,  it  may  be  flowered  the  first  season  by 
sowing  seeds  during  the  early  months  of  the  year. 
Some  fine  effects  may  yet  be  produced  by  using  it  in 
beds  of  the  flower  garden  during  summer  ;  but  in  the 
meantime,  till  the  species  becomes  more  common, 
plants  in  pots  are  highly  effective  in  the  greenhouse 
and  conservatory.  The  accompanying  illustration 
put  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Read¬ 
ing,  shows  the  upper  part  of  a  plant. 


SOME  NEW  AND  RARE  HARDY 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

Like  the  men  of  ancient  Athens,  the  peoples  of 
modern  civilisation  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  hear  or 
learn  some  new  thing,  and  the  lover  of  hardy 
plants  is  not  excepted  in  this  continual  search  after 
the  new.  The  expert  cultivators,  who  are  increasing 
in  number  as  in  expertness,  day  by  day,  see  to  it 
that  no  stone  is  left  unturned,  to  keep  up  a  constant 
supply  of  novelties.  All  the  arts  known  to  them  are 
practised  ;  distant  countries  are  ransacked  for  plants 
that  have  hitherto  escaped  notice,  whilst  those 
already  in  cultivation  are  subjected  to  reiterated 
intercrossing, in  order  to  briugintermediate  forms  into 
existence,  and  promising  varieties  that  are  thus 
brought  into  being,  or  are  called  out  by  the  simpler 
stimulant  of  high  cultivation,  are  carefully  selected 
and  as  carefully  increased.  During  the  last  year  or 
two  some  very  notable  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  ranks  of  our  showy  hardy  plants,  exclusive  of 
the  wonderful  races  of  Paeonies,  V  iolas,  Carnations, 
and  other  florists’  floAers.  Herbaceous  plants  of  all 
kinds  have  been  looking  up,  and  no  part  of  the  year 
has  been  forgotten. 


To  attempt  to  enumerate  all  these  in  a  single 
article  would  be  impracticable,  but  there  are  a  few 
that  stand  out  above  all  the  rest  as  acquisitions  of 
sterling  merit.  The  modest  Violet  has  been  improved 
oat  of  all  resemblance  to  its  former  self,  and  those 
mammoth  flowered  varieties  California  and  Prin¬ 


cess  of  Wales  indicate  the  possibilities  that  lie  hidden 
in  the  flower.  We  may  yet  have  Violets  as  big  as 
Begonias,  but  we  shall  then  probably  lose  the  sweet 
perfume  which  up  to  the  present  has  been  preserved 
in  both  the  varieties  mentioned.  Nature  now  and 
again  gives  a  pointer  as  to  what  may  be  done  with 


a  flower.  Witness  the  case  of  that  fine  Primrose 
Evelyn  Arkwright,  which  was  found  wild  in  Dtnsmore 
Wood,  Hereford,  in  1887,  but  was  transplanted  and 
cared  for,  until  last  year  it  obtained  a  crown  of 
reward  in  an  A.  M.  from  the  R  H.  S.  The 
common  British  Bugle  Ajuga  reptans  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  being  brought  into  civilised  plant 
life,  and  like  other  subjects  whose  balance  has  been 
disturbed,  so  to  speak,  has  proceeded  to  throw  off 
other  forms.  One  of  these  A.  r.  metallica  crispa  is 
a  very  distinct  and  handsome  looking  plant  with  deep 
bronzy-green,  crinkled  foliage,  and  tall  spikes  of 
ultramarine  blue  flowers. 

Our  friend  the  Daffodil  has  not  been  forgotten,  and 
hybrids  innumerable  have  been  raised  of  late,  not  a 
few  of  which  have  attained  to  distinction.  The  P«  et’s 
Narcissus  has  been  much  employed,  and  such  forms 
as  Homer,  Ortflamme,  Will  Scarlet  and  White  Lady, 
betray  a  good  deal  of  poeticus  blood.  Of  trumpet 
Daffodils  the  handsome  bicolor  Mrs.  Walter  Ware 
is  a  real  beauty.  The  latest  arrival  isN.  trimon, 
which  pseudo-classic  name  appears  to  be  only  an 
attempt  at  indicating  the  parentage  N.  triandrus,  and 
N.  monopbyllus.  For  culture  in  pots  this  interesting 
hybrid  is  worthy  of  attention. 

“  As  handsome  as  Adonis  ”  might  well  be  applied 
to  the  newest  arrival,  Adonis  amurensis,  with  its 
branching  stems  and  Fern-like  foliage  much  after  the 
style  of  A.  pyrenaica,  and  its  large  bright  goldea 
flowers  with  which  it  greets  the  rains  of  February 
and  the  winds  of  March.  Gerbera  Jamesoni  is  not 
absolutely  new  but  it  is  new  to  many  people,  seeing 
that  it  is  rarely  seen.  The  dense  tufts  of  Dandelion 
like  leaves,  and  the  glorious  discs  of  orang  - 
scarlet  flowers  are  most  handsome.  The  plant  is 
not  too  hardy,  for  it  is  a  native  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
it  should  be  planted  in  warm,  light  soil  und  rneath 
the  shelter  of  a  south  wall,  and  then  it  is  all  right. 

Whilst  speaking  of  plants  that  do  well  in  a  hot  dry 
soil  we  should  not  forget  to  mention  that  charming 
little  Sun  Rose  Helianthemum  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle, 
and  which  is  perfectly  at  home  on  a  dry  bank  where 
most  other  things  would  give  up  the  ghost.  The 
glowing  crimson  flowers  are  very  neat.  Many 
members  of  Papaveraceae  have  also  the  faculty  of 
flourishing  in  dry  places.  Meconopsis  cambrica 
flore  pleno,  a  very  handsome  double  orange  flower  is 
worthy  attention,  whilst  Eschscholtzia  californica 
flore  pleno  rosea  is  a  real  acquisition,  inasmuch  as  it 
represents  a  new  break  in  colour,  white  and  orange 
only  having  been  obtainable  hitherto 


Hibiscus  Manihot. 
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Albinos  of  popular  plants  are  always  in  request, 
and  Ramondia  pyrenaica  alba,  Anemone  Pulsatilla 
alba,  Anemone  Hepatica  alba,  and  Heuchera  san- 
guinea  alba  are  all  very  valuable  additions.  The 
genus  Heuchera  has  been  much  strengthened  of  late, 
for  in  addition  to  he  white  form  of  H.  sanguinea, 


Arnebia  cornuta. 


break,  whilst  amongst  the  singles  the  large  rosy 
flowers  of  Monarch  entitle  it  to  every  attention.  For 
cutting  from,  the  Pyrethrums  are  very  near  the  top 
of  the  list.  To  touch  upon  another  favourite  race, 
the  Lupines,  the  past  year  has  seen  the  difference 
between  L.  arboreus  and  L.  polyphyllus,  broken 
down  in  the  hybrid  L.  p.  Somerset,  which  may  be 
described  as  the  only  yellow  herbaceous  perennial 
Lupin  in  existence,  with  the  fine  flowers  of  L. 
arboreus,  and  the  best  habit  of  L.  polyphyllus. 

Lobelia  Rivoirei,  a  pale  pink  form  of  the  cardinalis 
and  fulgens  type,  betrays  the  advance  made  in  that 
direction  ;  whilst  of  late  summer  and  early  autumn 
flowering  plants  we  have  only  to  mention  Helenium 
autumnale  superbum,  with  its  huge  branching  head 
of  golden  flowers,  and  those  charming  Rudbsckias 
Golden  Glow  and  Autumn  Glory. 

- -4— - 

ARNEBIA  CORNUTA. 

Most  growers  of  hardy  plants  are  familiar  with 
the  Prophet  Flower  (A.  echioides),  but  the  two 
annuals  now  in  cultivation  are  more  manageable,  and 
may  be  raised  in  any  quantity  from  seeds  sown  in 
the  open  air  in  April.  A.  Griffithi  is  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  but  A.  cornuta  is  a  native  of  the  Orient 
and  Turkestan,  from  whence  it  has  been  recently 
introduced  to  cultivation,  though  previously  known 
to  science  for  a  good  many  years.  The  plant  varies 


by  dense  clusters  of  long-tubed  flowers,  having  a  flat, 
shallowly  five  lobed  limb.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
bright  golden  yellow,  with  five  heart-shaped  black 
blotches,  and  are  produced  in  profusion  over  a  long 
period.  The  accompanying  illustration  was  lent  us 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd  ,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham. 


THE  CHINA  ASTER. 

Several  names  have  been  given  to  this  plant,  which 
has  been  cultivated  for  so  many  years,  probably 
centuries,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  complicated  race 
of  garden  varieties,  necessitating  classification  under 
several  sections.  Linnaeus  named  it  Aster  chinen- 
sis,  and  that,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  suffice  ; 
but  more  recent  botanists  say  that  it  is  not  an 
Aster  at  all.  The  Index  Kewensis  records  it  under 
the  name  of  Callistephus  hortensis.  Other  variants 
upon  this  are  Callistephus  chinensis,  Aster  chinensis, 
and  A.  sinensis.  A  “  Rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet,”  and  the  plant  under  notice  will  sim¬ 
ply  be  the  China  Aster  to  gardeners,  and  nothing 
more. 

The  varieties  cherished  in  gardens  everywhere 
are  double,  with  either  quilled,  fluted,  or  flat  florets. 
Now  and  again  single  varieties  would  turn  up 
amongst  the  seedlings,  but  gardeners  usually  regard 
them  as  rogues  or  weeds  to  be  exterminated,  and 


a  charming  hybrid,  H.  brizoides  has  been  raised  by 
crossing  that  species  with  H.  Richardsoni.  The 
progeny  has  a  double-barrelled  attractiveness,  for  it 
not  only  produces  sprays  of  rich  crimson  flowers  with 
great  freedom  but  the  foliage  turns  a  dark  bronzy- 
purple  in  the  autumn  that  makes  the  plant  well 
worth  growing  for  that  alone.  Ramondia  pyrenaica 
alba  was  first  offered  in  1871,  but  it  is  still  rare, 
although  it  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water. 

Anemone  sylvestris  flore  pleno  resembles  in 
general  habit  the  typical  A.  sylvestris,  but  it  bears 
large  double  flowers  on  strong  stalks  pushed  well 
above  the  foliage,  and  these  are  like  nothing  so  much 
as  a  good  Turkish  Ranunculus.  Given  a  moist,  light 
soil  it  is  one  of  the  brightest  plants  in  the  border  in 
the  month  of  showers — April.  Alyssum  saxatile  flore 
pleno  is  another  instance  of  doubling  to  advantage. 

The  herbaceous  border  has  no  more  stately 
occupant  than  the  Eremuruses,  for  not  only  is  their 
beauty  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  but  it  is  also  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  of  anything  else.  That  charming 
species  E.  robustus  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of 
seedlings,  of  which  the  best  is  E.  r.  elwesianus.  It  is 
fully  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  type,  and  rather  a 
stronger  grower,  with  more  pink  in  the  flowers.  E. 
himalaicus  is  a  gem  with  white  or  pale  blusb-wbite 
flowers,  and  rich  yellow  anthers  ;  the  spike  being 
remarkably  dense  and  showy.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
of  Eremuruses,  although  it,  too,  needs  to  be  protected 
from  cutting  winds. 

Amongst  plants  of  similar  habit  we  mav  count  the 
Poker  plants  (Kniphofia-).  Our  old  friend  K.  coral- 
lina  has  also  given  birth  to  a  number  of  seedlings,  of 
which  one  of  the  most  distinct  is  K.  c.  superba,  with 
colossal  spikes  of  bright  coral  flowers.  The  nodding 
Foxglove  of  the  woodland  has  now  bequeathed  its 
trust  to  a  very  handsome  race  of  descendants  known 
as  Digitalis  purpurea  grandiflora  which,  while  their 
hardiness  and  vigour  is  unimpaired,  exhibit  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  size  and  varied  colours  of  the 
flowers. 

To  pass  from  these  stately  plants  to  a  diminutive, 
but  none  the  less  beautiful  one,  Calochortus  Purdyi, 
has  achieved  fame  during  the  past  year.  Its  white, 
heavily  bearded  flowers,  with  the  characteristic  purple 
eye,  constitute  it  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Mariposa 
Lilies. 

It  was  known  prior  to  1898  that  the  Bellflowers 
exhibited  a  wide  range  of  variation,  but  the  curious 
C.  mirabilis  has  been  introduced  from  the  Caucusus 
to  extend  this  range  still  further.  The  large,  pale  blue 
flowers  are,  undoubtedly,  those  of  a  Campanula, 
although  the  round,  succulent  leaves  and  fleshy  root- 
stock  are  so  distinct. 

The  varieties  of  Pyrethrum  roseum  are  legion  ;  and 
yet  there  is  always  room  for  good,  new  ones.  Lady 
Kildare,  a  grand  double  flower  of  pale  peach  hue 
with  an  apricot  centre,  gives  us  yet  another  colour 


The  China  Aster  (Callistephus  hortensis). 


from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height  according  to  the  richness 
or  otherwise  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown,  and  the 
character  of  the  season.  In  dry  soils  and  seasons 
the  plant  is  dwarfer  and  appears  well  calculated  to 
withstand  drought.  The  branching  plant  is  clothed 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  the  branches  being  surmounted 


only  the  inconvenience  of  having  blanks  in  the  beds 
or  plantations,  at  a  time  when  blanks  are  an  abhor- 
ence,  prevents  these  stray  singles  from  being  forth¬ 
with  uprooted.  Now  it  has  been  shown  that  a  single 
China  Aster  may  be,  and  is  really,  very  beautiful, 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons.  King  Street,  Covent 
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Garden,  who  brought  it  to  notice  in  their  nurseries 
at  Lcng  Ditton  last  summer.  It  came  originally  to 
this  country  from  China  in  1751,  but  it  is  also  a 
native  of  Siberia.  Now  the  wild  type  has  been  re¬ 
introduced  from  China,  and  forms  a  branching, 
bushy  plant,  about  15  in.  high,  with  dark  green 
foliage,  and  pale  mauve  ray  florets,  surrounding  a 
broad  golden  disc,  and  forming  altogether  a  flower 
head  or  bloom  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter.  The  rays 
are  close  together,  but  in  a  single  row,  and  constitute 
a  flower  of  great  refinement  and  beauty,  in  every 
way  superior  to  those  degenerate  doubles  that  crop 
up  occasionally  in  beds  of  the  ordinary  garden  races. 
Amidst  ail  the  fine  doubles  already  in  cultivation, 
there  is  room  for  a  race  of  singles,  differing  in  colour 
from  the  original,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  developed, 
for  the  grace  and  simplicity  of  single  flowers  render 
them  highly  suitable  for  decorative  purposes  in  the 
cut  state.  We  are  obliged  to  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sons  for  this  opportunity  of  figuring  the  China 
Aster. 


PRIMULA  PYRAMIDALIS  GRANDI- 
FLORA  ALBA. 

The  dwarf  forms  of  that  versatile  species,  Primula 
sinensis,  have  long  been  cultivated  in  gardens  big  and 
gardens  little  the  country  through  ;  but  the  very 
distinct  break,  represented  by  “  The  Lady,”  has 
come  within  recent  years  to  impart  an  added  charm, 
and  a  beauty  of  its  own  which  is  all  the  greater  for 
being  dissimilar  to  anything  else.  Plants  2  ft.  in 
height,  with  tier  upon  tier  of  flowers,  towering  above 
each  other  to  form  a  majestic  floral  pyramid,  could 
not  fail  to  attract  and  please,  and  thus  the  success  of 
this  very  distinct  break  was  assured  from  the  moment 
it  saw  the  light. 

Lately,  our  florists  have  been  hard  at  work  trying 
to  raise  intermediate  forms  between  the  colossal 
“  Lady  ”  and  the  dwarf  and  trim  varieties,  and 
success  in  this  direction  has  not  been  wanting.  The 
variety  under  notice  is  one  of  the  best  of  these 
connecting  links.  It  was  raised  by  crossing  the 
dwarf  form  Cannell's  White  and  The  Lady,  and  a 
glance  at  the  accompanying  illustration  will  show 
how  the  progeny  partakes  of  the  features  of  both  its 
parents.  The  pyramidal  habit  of  The  Lady  is  there 


but  in  a  modified  form,  whilst  the  pure  white  flowers 
are  larger,  more  compact,  and  more  regular.  The 
foliage  is  that  of  a  vigorous  Palm-leaved  variety,  and 
it  makes  a  sufficiently  substantial  base  for  the 
magnificent  display  of  bloom  that  is  reared  above  it. 

The  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  of  Swanley,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the  block,  have  sent 
out  no  handsomer  or  more  useful  plant  amoDgst 
the  many  that  have  first  seen  the  light  at  that  snug 
Kentish  establishment,  so  aptly  termed  the  Home  of 
Flowers.  P.  pyramidalis  grandiflora  alba  is  a  type  of 
the  new  section  of  pyramidal  Primulas  made  by  the 
Messrs.  Cannell,  a  section  that  has  already  become 
highly  popular,  and  which  will  almost  certainly 
increase  in  public  esteem.  There  is  ample  room  for 
all  in  our  greenhouses,  whether  it  be  towering 
“  Ladies,”  dwarf  and  sturdy  large-flowered  varieties, 
or  plants  intermediate  between  the  two  extremes. 
We  cannot  have  too  much  variety,  but  we  hope  that 
the  pyramidal  forms  will  be  allowed  to  remain 
distinct,  with  their  freer  and  more  elegant  habit,  and 


that  too  great  a  rush  will  not  be  made  to  increase  the 
size  of  their  flowers  and  rob  them  of  their  charm  by 
making  them  too  trim  and  stately.  There  is  the 
danger,  however. 


SWEET  PEAS. 

Few  garden  races  of  plants  have  sprung  into 
popularity  more  rapidly,  and  over  so  wide  a  range  of 
the  world  as  the  Sweet  Peas.  Previous  to  this  great  rise 
in  public  favour,  they  were,  more  or  less,  cultivated 
in  every  garden  of  any  importance  in  this  country  ; 
but  a  few  temporary  garden  hedges  of  mixed  varie¬ 
ties  every  summer  used  to  be  the  extent.  Beautiful 
they  are  in  mixture,  but  the  old  way  of  growing  them 
in  that  fashion  tended  to  exterminate  many  of  the 
choicer  forms,  by  the  gross  growers  crowding  out  the 
weaker  ones.  Singling  out  the  several  varieties,  and 
growing  only  the  very  best  from  year  to  year,  gave 
all  an  equal  chance,  and  the  new  selections  an 
opportunity  to  live  and  display  their  individuality. 
Selections  they  are  from  seedling  variations,  or  in 
some  few  cases  possibly  by  crossing,  for  that  opera¬ 


tion  is  rather  uncertain  in  its  results  without  elaborate 
care  to  keep  insects  at  bay.  This  selection  and 
separate  preservation  of  colour  varieties  has  had  the 
most  important  and  far  reaching  results  in  the  vastly 
extended  cultivation  of  the  race  in  the  British  Isles, 
America,  and  on  the  Continent.  The  use  of  separate 
varieties  for  decorative  work  in  the  cut  state,  has 
enabled  the  florist  and  decorators  generally  to 
produce  some  of  the  finest,  most  attractive,  and 
refined  results ;  and  this  fact  again  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  extended  cultivation  of  the  race. 
Sweet  Peas  are  the  flower  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich  ;  for  chaste  decorations  in  which  one  variety  or 
colour  is  employed  can  more  often  be  set  up  with 
Sweet  Peas  than  Roses. 

The  varieties  are  now  so  numerous,  and  tastes 
differ  so  much  that  even  experts  can  only  make 
selections  of  those  they  admire  or  cherish  the  most, 
though  their  opinions  deserve  weighty  consideration 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  experience  and 
the  number  of  varieties  they  have  grown  under 
similar  conditions  and  cultural  treatment.  Then 
again,  hot  and  dry,  cool  and  moist,  seasons,  and 
differences  of  soil  and  locality  all  serve  to  disturb  the 
balance  of  favour  given  to  any  one  set  of  varieties. 
Extremes  of  weather,  even  of  a  week’s  duration,  are 
capable  of  entirely  altering  the  general  appearance 
of  a  collection,  unless  shading  and  watering  are 
resorted  to  in  the  case  of  dry,  hot  weather  particu¬ 
larly. 

In  a  general  way,  however,  selections  can  be  made 
which  will  hardly  fail  to  give  a  very  fair  amount  of 
satisfaction  over  extended  areas,  when  the  cultural 
treatment  is  good.  More  skilful  treatment  is 
necessary  in  the  southern  counties  of  England, 
particularly  in  light  soils,  than  in  the  cooler  Midlands, 
and  northern  parts  of  Britain.  A  retentive  loam, 
even  inclined  to  clay,  is  more  favourable  to  prolonged 
growth  and  continuous  flowering  than  a  light  one  > 
but  even  in  the  latter  instance  much  may  be  done  by 
digging  out  trenches,  putting  in  manure,  and  by 
treading  the  ground  at  the  time  of  sowing. 

In  the  case  of  white  varieties  very  choice  are 
Blanche  Burpee  and  Emily  Henderson,  each  in  its 
own  respective  way.  The  latter  has  the  notched 
standard,  and  the  specialist  would  prefer  the  former. 
The  ordinary  cultivator  would  be  satisfied  with  that 
which  would  give  him  the  greatest  amount  of  bloom, 
and  in  this  respect  both  vary  in  different  soils  and 
seasons.  A  new  comer  in  the  shape  of  Sadie  Burpee 
is  described  as  a  dainty  pearly-white  variety  of  first- 
class  merit,  and  no  doubt  its  capabilities  and  qualities 
will  be  well  tested  during  the  coming  season. 

For  want  of  a  better  term  it  is  customary  to  speak 
of  yellow  Sweet  Peas  under  such  terms  as  cream, 
lemon  and  primrose  ;  but  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
a  yellow  Sweet  Pea  will  in  the  near  future  be  as 
decided  as  the  yellow  Carnation  which  has  for  some 
years  been  more  pronounced  than  a  yellow  Stock  or 
Hyacinth.  Queen  Victoria  is  a  soft  yellow,  subtly 
overlaid  by  a  faint  bronzy  flush  when  ia  its  best 
form.  Black  and  white  seeded  individuals  crop  up 
in  this  variety,  and  reproduce  the  respective 
colours  from  seeds.  Mrs.  Eckford  is  a  delicate 
primrose  shade  producing  large  and  refined  flowers. 
Golden  Gate  is  rather  an  inept  name,  for  the  flowers 
are  of  a  pinkish-mauve,  the  name  having  been  given 
on  account  of  the  upright,  but  not  overlapping,  wings 
resembling  the  leaves  of  a  gate ! 

Of  light  and  subtle  shades  very  charming  is  Lady 
Grisel  Hamilton,  with  flowers  of  a  satiny,  or  shining 
soft  lavender.  Those  of  Venus  are  salmon-buff  and 
peculiar,  though  distinct  and  pretty.  Chaste  and 
delicate  is  Ramona,  being  lightly  splashed  with  pink 
on  a  white  ground.  Sutton’s  Butterfly  is  still  the 
most  decided  Picotee-edged  Sweet  Pea,  being  white 
with  a  lavender-blue  edge  to  the  standard  and  wings. 
Of  the  striped  varieties, many  will  agree  that  Aurora  is 
one  of  the  best,  being  salmon-pink  and  shaded  and 
striped  with  a  darker  hue.  Scarlet  Striped  is  also 
choice  in  this  line  for  those  who  admire  variegated 
flowers ;  but  Princess  of  Wales  is  an  undesirable 
and  unlovely  dull  colour — chacun  a  son  gout,  notwith¬ 
standing.  Daybreak  is  a  fantastic  and  subtle 
arrangement  of  colours,  having  a  wavy,  watered  line 
of  crimson-scarlet  on  the  white  ground  of  the  stan¬ 
dard. 

Parti-coloured  flowers  of  quite  another  type  are 
met  with  in  Painted  Lady  and  Little  Dorritt,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  bicolors  in  this  race.  The  stan¬ 
dard  of  the  former  is  pink  and  the  wings  white,  the 
combination  being  very  pretty  and  effective.  Little 
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Dorritt  is  a  larger,  and  modern  variant  upon  it,  with 
carmine-pink  standards  and  white  wings.  The  rose 
and  pink  of  Apple  Blossom,  and  the  rosy-pink  and 
blush  of  Cottage  Maid  are  other  delightful  combina¬ 
tions  of  tv.o  colours.  Then  there  is  the  delicate  and 
ever  varying  flesh-pink  tints  of  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Countess  of  Aberdeen,  and  Princess  Beatrice,  the 
latter  being  rosy-pink  and  the  darkest  of  the  three. 
A  bold  and  handsome  variety  is  Prince  Edward  of 
York,  with  a  scarlet  standard  and  rose  wings.  It 
grows  and  flowers  well  as  a  rule.  The  orange-pink, 
otherwise  described  as  dazzling  pink,  and  veiny 
flowers  of  Lady  Penzance  are  certainly  handsome. 

Amongst  the  self-coloured  sorts  Her  Majesty  is 
choice  and  handsome,  having  large,  rich  rose  flowers. 
When  not  burned  by  brilliant  sunshine  and  a  dry 
atmosphere  the  orange-salmon  of  Adonis,  Countess 
of  Powis,  and  Orange  Prince  are  very  distinct  and 
desirable,  the  two  latter  having  the  largest  flowers, 
though  even  they  are  moderate  in  dimensions. 

Of  the  more  intense  colours  Sutton's  Giant- 
flowered  Brilliant  Scarlet,  Salopian,  Mars,  and  Ignea 


WEBB’S  NEW  CRYSTAL  WHITE  STOCK. 

The  various  forms  of  Ten- week  and  Pyramidal 
Stocks  that  have  been  evolved  from  Mathiola  annua 
are  showy  and  easily  grown  bedding  plants,  and  as 
such  are  in  high  favour,  whilst  the  Brompton  and 
Queen  sections  which  have  come  from  M.  incana,  and 
the  Wallflower  Leaved  Stock,  are  also  handsome 
border  plants  of  biennial  duration. 

The  Intermediate  type,  to  which  Webb's  New 
Crystal  White  belongs  has  also  been  referred  to  M. 
annua,  but  the  plants  are  really,  as  the  sectional 
name  suggests,  intermediate  in  character,  for  they 
have  a  bushy,  branching  habit,  and  are  not  inclined 
to  expend  all  their  strength  upon  the  production  of 
a  single  central  leader,  as  the  Pyramidal  varieties. 
Each  plant  throws  up  a  number  of  flowering  shoots 
and  continues  to  produce  these  over  a  long  period, 
so  that  apart  from  the  decorative  effect  of  the  plant 
as  a  whole,  it  is  invaluable  for  supplying  cut  flowers, 
for  the  blooms  look  well  when  cut  and  last  well  in 
water. 


foliage  is  sturdy  and  plentiful,  and  forms  a  capital 
foil  for  the  flowers.  The  value  of  a  free  flowering, 
double  white  variety  like  this  in  the  conservatory 
during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  can  scarcely 
be  overestimated,  whilst  the  long  season  during  which 
the  plant  remains  in  condition,  enables  it  to  be 
turned  to  almost  equal  advantage  in  the  out  of  doors 
garden.  The  above  illustration,  which  was  kindly 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs.  Edward  Webb  & 
Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  will  enable  our  readers 
to  form  some  conception  of  the  real  merits  of  this 
variety. 

- *!■ 

LILIUM  RUBELLUM. 

The  introduction  of  this  new  and  distinct  species 
was  an  event  of  considerable  importance,  for  it  gave 
us  quite  a  new  thing  in  Lilies,  although  it  was  at 
first  suggested  that  it  was  only  a  variety  of  L. 
Krameri  with  smaller  and  more  compact  flowers.  It 
has  been  accorded  specific  rank,  however,  and  bids 


New  Crystal  White  Stock. 


take  a  leading  place  amongst  the  crimson-scarlet 
varieties,  the  three  first-named  being  well  to  the 
front  for  size.  Of  maroon-crimson  types  Boreatton 
has  not  yet  been  beaten,  notwithstanding  that  darker 
sorts  have  been  named,  for  they  often  contain  a  con¬ 
siderable  admixture  of  purple. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  finality  has  not  yet 
been  reached  in  the  way  of  blues,  for  perfection  has 
not,  by  any  means,  been  reached  in  this  section,  not¬ 
withstanding  many  named  blues.  In  the  lighter  or 
lavender  shades  Countess  of  Radnor,  when  true,  and 
Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  with  a  few  other  variants  are 
certainly  acquisitions.  Countess  Cadogan  has  a 
violet  standard  and  sky-blue  wings.  Navy  Blue  is 
described  as  the  only  true  blue ;  but  the  standard  is 
royal  purple  and  the  wings  violet,  and  other  blues 
have  a  deal  of  purple  in  them.  Other  scarcely  in¬ 
ferior  varieties  might  be  added  to  the  above  list. 

- 

In  California  there  are  1,162,739  Olive  trees,  of 
which  364,810  are  in  full  bearing. 


These  quantities  have  made  the  intermediate 
Stock  eminently  serviceable  as  a  pot  plant  for  flower¬ 
ing  under  glass.  Seed  may  be  sown  in  August  or 
early  in  September,  in  48  sized  pots,  the  seedlings 
subsequently  thinned  down  to  three  to  a  pot,  and 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
artificial  heat,  for  the  plants  do  not  like  coddling. 
In  spring  they  may  be  taken  into  a  greenhouse  and 
stimulated  by  a  gentle  heat.  A  top-dressing  of  good, 
rich  soil  as  the  flower  spikes  are  making  their 
appearance,  and  a  few  doses  of  liquid  manure  will 
help  to  produce  plenty  of  fine  flowers.  If  plants  to 
flower  in  Autumn  are  required,  seed  should  be  sown 
some  time  during  March. 

In  Webb’s  New  Crystal  White  we  have  one  of  the 
finest  of  Intermediate  varieties.  The  flowers  are 
large,  snowy-white,  and  very  sweetly  scented,  whilst 
a  heavy  percentage  of  the  plants  may  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  double  flowers,  although  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  be  surprised  if  a  few  singles  make 
their  appearance  in  a  batch.  The  Wallflower-like 


fair  to  entirely  eclipse,  as  a  garden  plant,  the  species 
with  which  it  was  associated.  L.  Krameri,  although 
a  vastly  pretty  flower,  is  rather  a  difficult  one  to 
deal  with,  but  L.  rubellum  is  easy  to  grow  and  a  free 
bloomer  withal.  The  flowers  vary  from  rosy-lilac  to 
rosy-purple  according  to  the  time  of  the  year  at 
which  they  make  their  appearance.  Of  dwarf  and 
neat  habit  L.  rubellum  is  a  veritable  gem  for  pot 
culture,  and  it  will  probably  prove  quite  hardy  in 
our  climate,  although  it  is  yet  too  rare  to  risk  plant¬ 
ing  it  out  of  doors.  Our  readers  will  remember  the 
fine  batch  of  it  that  was  exhibited  at  the  Temple 
Show  of  last  year  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  of 
Colchester.  On  that  occasion  a  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  awarded  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

-1— - 

Home-made  Starch-. — Good  starch  may  be  made 
by  grating  up  a  quantity  of  potatos,  washing  the  pulp 
several  times,  and  then  drying  it  carefully. 
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GODETIA  DUNNETTI  COMPACTA. 

The  Godetias  are  most  closely  allied  to  the  Evening 
Primroses,  being,  in  fact,  generally  included  under 
the  same  generic  name  of  Oenothera  by  modern 
botanists.  The  finer  forms  grown  in  gardens  are 
mostly  improved  forms  of  Oe.  Whitneyi,  introduced 
from  California  in  1870,  and  at  once  recognised  as  a 
highly  ornamental  subject  for  garden  decoration.  It 
is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.,  5,867,  an<^  ^e 
original  type  grew  to  a  height  of  1  ft.  to  ft.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  select  dwarfer  varieties  as  well 
as  those  having  larger  and  more  richly-coloured 
flowers.  The  variety  under  notice  is  of  dwarf  and 
compact  habit,  with  the  large,  open  flowers  carried 
erect  and  closely  crowded  together.  A  bed  or  mass 
of  it  is  therefore  very  effective  during  the  summer 
months;  and  though  it.  flowers  freely  enough  in 
sandy  soil,  the  plants  are  more  durable  and  the 
flowers  more  continuously  produced  when  grown  in 
soil  of  a  richer  and  more  retentive  nature.  The 
flowers  of  Godetia  Dunnetti  compacta  are  bright 
rose,  with  a  satiny  gloss,  and  furnished  with  a 
large  crimson  blotch  on  the  base  of  each  of  the  four 
petals.  On  good  soil  this  new  variety  makes  a  bushy 
specimen  about  a  foot  high,  and  surmounted  by  a 
profusion  of  its  large  and  showy  flowers.  The  ac¬ 
company  illustration  was  lent  us  by  Messrs.  J .  Carter 
&  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London. 


CLARKIA  MINIMA  ALBA. 

Clarkias,  represented  by  Clarkia  pulchella  and  C. 
elegans,  have  long  been  favourite  annuals  in  gardens 
on  account  of  their  graceful  habit,  lack  of  formalTty, 
and  pleasing  light  shades  of  colour.  In  different  soils 
they  vary  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  or  more  in  height,  particu¬ 
larly  in  wet  seasons.  C.  elegans  is  usually  the  more 
rampant  grower.  The  new  variety  under  notice  is  a 
dwarf  selection  of  C.  pulchella,  so  that  the  full  name 
should  be  C.  pulchella  minima  alba.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  the  three-lobed  petals  characteristic 
of  the  type  are  present  here,  reminding  what  exists 
in  a  more  highly  developed  form  in  Eucharidium 
grandiflorum.  There  is  another  variety  of  thisdwarf 
race,  namely  C.  p.  minima  lilacma,  having  lilac 
flowers,  and  other  colours  are  likely  to  be  developed 
in  the  near  future.  The  dwarf,  branching  and  bushy 
habit  of  this  new  race  will  make  the  varieties  very 
useful  for  edging  purposes.  The  habit  is  well  por- 


only  requiring  to  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  April,  or  a 
little  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  time  it  is 
desired  to  have  them  ia  bloom.  They  should  bs 
thinned  out  to  4  in.  from  plant  to  plant,  at  the  very 


least,  and  their  flowering  will  be  proportionately 
extended. 

- - 

CANNA  VARIEGATA. 

Originally  grown  as  a  foliage  plant,  the  Canna  was 
next  boomed  as  a  flowering  subject,  and  now  again 
we  are  reminded  of  the  decorative  value  of  its 
foliage.  The  Canna  is  a  plant  of  many  parts,  and 
whether  grown  for  flower  or  foliage  effect  it  may 


gated  Canna  has  arisen  (imported  from  the  Solomon 
Islands),  and  finds  a  place  in  the  list  of  novelties  for 
1899  offered  by  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter, 
who  have  given  us  this  opportunity  of  figuring  it. 


The  variegation  is  well  brought  out  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  the  plant  is,  moreover,  shown  to  be  of 
dwarf  habit,  and  decidedly  more  spreading  than 
most  of  the  other  forms  in  cultivation.  The  leaves, 
too,  are  broad  and  substantial,  and  display  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  effective  combination  of  three  colours,  for 
the  ground  colour  is  deep  green,  and  it  is  heavily 
barred  and  splashed  with  yellow  and  crimson,  and 
margined  with  a  band  of  the  last  named  hue.  The 


Clarkia  minima  alba. 


Canna  variegata. 


Godetia  Dunnetti  compacta. 


trayed  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  placed  at  our 
disposal  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
Londors,  who  give  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
to  annuals.  The  Clarkias  are  of  the  easiest  culture, 


generally  be  relied  on  to  acquit  itself  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  its  possessor. 

Hitherto  shades  of  green  and  deep  purple-maroon 
only,  have  been  forthcoming,  but  at  last  a  real  varie- 


flowers,  which  are  produced  in  bold  and  handsome 
spikes,  are  fiery-scarlet  in  colour,  so  that  the  plant 
combines  in  itself  both  foliage  and  floral  effect. 

It  may  easily  be  raised  from  seeds,  which  must, 
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however,  be  sown  in  a  high  temperature,  to  insure 
speedy  germination,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
Cannas.  Both  for  culture  in  pots  for  conservatory 
decoration,  as  well  as  for  subtropical  gardening  in 
the  open  air,  the  plant  is  likely  to  prove  of  the 
greatest  service,  and  bold  masses  of  this  in  the 
flower  garden,  as  well  as  isolated  specimens  amongst 
dwarfer  plants,  will  be  an  acquisition  to  the  general 
effect  in  the  flower  garden. 

/V'  — — *- - 

NEW  AND  RARE  HARDY  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 

Although  the  number  of  novelties  amongst  hardy 
flowering  shrubs  introduced  during  the  last  year  or 
two  has  not,  perhaps,  been  so  great  as  the  number  of 
new  things  in  other  directions,  some  notable  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  made. 

The  grand  yellow  tree  Lupin,  Lupinus  arboreus, 
is  well  known  as  a  handsome  shrub  of  remarkably 
free-flowering  habit,  and  the  white  variety  lately 
brought  out  and  called  Snow  Queen,  although  it  has 
not  yet  reached  certificate  honours,  bids  fair  to  be  a 
worthy  companion  to  it.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white,  and  are  freely  borne  from  the  topmost  branch 
to  the  lowest. 

Hedysarum  multijugum  has  created  a  very  favour¬ 
able  impression  as  a  low  growing,  trailing  shrub  for 
covering  rockwork,  with  its  dense  racemes  of  rich 
crimson  flowers  and  the  elegant  foliage.  Although  in¬ 
troduced  from  South  Mongolia  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1883,  it  is  quite  a  new  thing  to  many  people, 
and  only  received  an  A.M.  from  the  R.H.S.  in  June 
of  last  year. 

The  small  flowered  Deutzia,  D  parviflora,  which 
has  the  leaves  of  a  Deutzia,  and  the  pure  white 
flowers  produced  in  corymbs  like  those  of  a  Spiraea, 
is  a  novelty  of  considerable  merit,  whilst  D. 
Lemoinei,  which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
common  D.  gracilis,  but  has  larger  leaves  and 
flowers  borne  in  tufts  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  is  a 
most  valuable  subject  for  either  forcing  under  glass 
or  growing  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a  hybrid  between 
D.  gracilis  and  D.  parviflora. 

The  Philadelphuses,  or  Mock  Oranges,  comprise  a 
number  of  exceedingly  handsome  plants,  but  the 
genus  has  been  strengthened  of  late  by  the  addition 
of  P.  c.  Mont  Blanc,  a  plant  of  distinct  and 
pleasing  habit.  Bushes  not  more  than  a  foot  high 
may  be  seen  covered  with  the  pure  white  and  very 
fragrant  flowers,  and,  taking  the  variety  altogether, 
it  has  a  most  promising  future  before  it  as  a  border 
plant.  P.  Lemoinei  is  a  hybrid  form  of  great  merit, 
the  plants  being  exceedingly  floriferous  from  an 
early  stage  of  their  growth. 

- — - 

SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. — February  28 th. 

The  severe  frost  and  dense  fog  which  prevailed  on 
the  morning  of  Tuesday  last,  and  for  some  days 
previously,  completely  spoiled  the  meeting.  Orchids 
were  greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  Cyclamen, 
Daffodils,  forced  trees  and  shrubs,  and  other  cut 
flowers  constituted  the  only  prominent  features  on 
the  tables. 

J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Downes). 
Holm  wood,  Cheshunt,  staged  a  nice  group  of  Cypri- 
pediums,  prominent  amongst  which  were  well- 
flowered  pieces  of  C.  lathamianum,  C.  nitens,  C. 
nitens  superbum,  C.  villosum,  C.  villosum  aureum, 
C.  v.  grandiflorum,  and  others. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  staged  a  group  of  Orchids,  amongst  which 
we  noted  large  and  well-flowered  pieces  of  .Cattleya 
Trianaei.Odontoglossum  andersonianum,  O.  triuraph- 
ans,  O.  crispum,  Laelia  cinnabarina,  L.  harpc- 
phylla,  Cypnpedium  insigne  Sanderae,  Dendrobium 
findlayanum,  D.  tollianum,  D.  splendissimum  grandi¬ 
florum,  D.  Phalaenopsis,  and  various  others  The. 
group  was  edged  with  Asparagus  plumo-sus.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal ) 

F.  Knight,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Marston),  Thun- 
dersley  House,  Thundersley,  Essex,  had  an  inter- 
esting  group  of  Orchids,  noticeable  amongst  which 
were  Laelia  superbens,  with  a  flower  stem  5  ft. 
high,  Brassavola  glauca,  several  fine  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Trianaei  and  of  Odontoglossum  Rossii 
majus.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 


W.  Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stevens), 
Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs.,  staged  a  small  group 
of  very  handsome  varieties  of  Odontoglossum,  in¬ 
cluding  O.  wilckeanum  concinnum,  O.  excellens 
spectabile,  O.  Coradinei  expansum,  O.  crispum 
Daphne,  and  O.  c.  Dorothy,  all  except  the  last-named 
carrying  grand  spikes.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

N.  Stanley  Clark,  Esq.  (gardener, Mr.  J.  Edwards), 
exhibited  Cypripedium  callosum  x  Boxalli  atratum, 
Odontoglossum  Rossii  rubescens,  and  O.  crispum 
Mrs.  Stanley  Clark,  a  handsomely  blotched  variety. 
M.  Ch.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France,  exhibited  Laelio- 
cattleya  callistoglossa  J.  Leeman  and  Cypripedium 
tonkinsnse,  both  very  interesting  and  beautiful.  He 
also  had  the  strikingly  distinct  Laeliocattleya  Ernesti 
variety,  Princess  Olga.  Odontoglossum  wilckeanum 
dellense,  and  O.  cookeanum  were  exhibited  by  Baron 
Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell, 
Egham  A  fine  bit  of  Dendrobium  harveyanum  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 
D.  M.  Grimsdale,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Kitwell), 
Uxbridge, exhibited  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum 
sceptruro,  Cypripedium  villosum  aureum, C.  mas'.ersi- 
anum,  and  some  others.  A  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Jules  Hye,  8,  Le  Coupure,  Ghent, 
Belgium,  for  a  magnificent  Odontoglossum  named 
O.  crispum  Franz  Masareel.  He  also  staged  Cypri¬ 
pedium  insigne  Surprise.  Flowers  of  the  hybrid 
Phalaenopsis  Ariadne,  P.  Hebe,  P.  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Veitch  and  P.  F.  L.  Ames,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea.  Major  Joicey  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  F.  J.  Thorne).  Sunningdale  Park,  Sunning- 
dale,  staged  Lycaste  Lingwelii.  De  B.  Crawshay, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks, 
exhibited  Odontoglossum  ruckerianum  crawshay- 
anum,  O  Rosii  crawshayanum,  and  O. andersonianum 
bogaerdianum,  all  grand  varieties.  Sir  Wm.  Marriott, 
Bart.,  The  Down  House,  Blandford,  showed  Sophro- 
laelia  marriottiana. 

The  St.  George’s  Nursery  Company,  Hanwell, 
staged  a  batch  of  Cyclamen  that  fully  sustained  the 
great  reputation  they  have  gained  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  charming  flower.  The  plants  were  splendidly 
grown  samples, and  the  flowers  were  of  wonderful  size 
and  substance,  particularly  the  white  varieties.  The 
pink,  cerise,  and  crimson  forms  were  also  all  good. 
A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  deservedly  awarded 
for  this  excellent  display. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
put  up  an  attractive  group  of  hardy  flowers  in  pots. 
Such  Narcissi  as  M.  J.  Berkeley,  Golden  Spur, 
Captain  Nelson,  and  the  charming  little  miniature  N. 
minimus  were  all  in  good  form.  Iris  reticulata  was 
very  bright,  whilst  the  curious  Arum  sanctum,  and 
Iris  tuberosa  were  very  interesting  ;  and  Orchis  fusca 
came  out  well.  Samples  of  Chinese  Primulas  and 
Cinerarias  were  also  shown. 

Near  the  doorway,  and  on  the  floor,  Mr.  John 
Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
had  an  interesting  lot  of  flowering  and  berried  shrubs 
which  he  makes  a  speciality.  A  number  of  standard 
specimensof  Viburnum  Tinus  album  were  remarkable 
for  the  profusion  of  flowers  they  carried.  The 
beautiful  Hedera  arborea  fructu  luteo  was  another 
conspicuous  member  of  this  group. 

From  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  came  a  number  of  nice  specimens  of  Lilac 
alba  grandiflora,  also  pans  of  Megasea  Stracheyi,  and 
Hellebores,  but  the  cold  weather  had  evidently  tried 
these  very  much. 

A  Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  an 
exceedingly  showy  group  of  forced  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs.  Prunus  Myrobalana  rosea  plena,  P.  tri¬ 
loba,  Pyrus  Malus,  floribunda, the  Carnation-flowered 
Peach,  and  Forsythia  suspensa  were  all  first-rate, 
and  demonstrated  very  forcibly  the  value  of  these 
handsome  subjects  for  conservatory  decorations. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  went  to  Mr.  F.  Miller, 
no,  Fulham  Road,  South  Kensington,  for  a  group 
of  Cinerarias,  interspersed  with  pot  Ferns.  In  the 
background  there  were  some  massive  floral  wreaths 
and  crosses  that  spoke  well  for  Mr.  Miller’s  skill  as 
a  florist. 

Purnell  Purnell,  Esq.,  The  Woodlands,  Streatham 
Hill,  S.W.,  had  a  nice  group  of  forced  Daffodils,  to 
which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  given.  Mr.  Pur¬ 
nell  also  showed  some  Cinerarias. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  a  plant 
of  Acalypha  Sanderi,  some  small  specimens  of  A. 
godsefifiana,  and  a  specimen  of  Hippeastrum  pro- 
cerum  in  flower.  From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Chelsea,  came  a  group  of  the  showy  Amygdalus 


persica  magnifica,  a  handsome  deep  cerise  form 
Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  showed  some 
small  specimens  of  the  pretty  Baby  Primrose, 
Primula  Forbesii.  A  Cultural  Commendation  re¬ 
warded  the  bunches  of  Marie  Louise  and  Neopolitan 
Violets  shown  by  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen,  Tregye, 
Perranwell,  Cornwall.  Two  handsome  varieties  of 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  named  Hercules,  an 
Exquisite  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Awards  of  Merit  being  given  to  both.  There 
was  a  very  fine  Ciivia  narred  Vivid,  which  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  gardener  to  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  also  given  to  Mr. 
J.  Hudson  for  a  vase  of  fruiting  sprays  of  Asparagus 
Spreogeri. 

The  labours  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com¬ 
mittee  were  of  the  lightest.  The  only  exhibits  were 
a  dish  of  Salsafy,  Sandwich  Island,  and  a  dish  of 
Apples,  Mannington  Fearmain,  from  Messrs.  R 
Veitch  &  Son,  and  two  dishes  of  Winter  Orange 
Pear  from  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Broughton  Road 
Nursery,  Ipswich. 

An  interesting  and  curious  exhibit  was  an  ozone¬ 
generating  apparatus,  advocated  as  an  insecticide, 
shown  by  J.  H.  Lemfrey,  Esq.,  Brockley,  Kent. 


Hardening  IJiscellany. 


NARCISSUS  TELAMONIUS  PLENUS. 
Double  Daffodils  as  a  rule  are  only  a  qualified 
success ;  they  are  heavy,  and  a  little  exposure  to 
rough  weather  causes  them  to  assume  a  bedraggled 
and  forlorn  appearance  that  is  rarely  if  ever  seen  in 
the  singles.  The  weight  of  the  huge  double  flower 
is  too  much  for  a  rough  wind,  and  the  flower  is  more¬ 
over  apt  to  be  rough  and  coarse  in  build,  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  indifferent  in  colour.  Under  glass,  how¬ 
ever,  most  of  these  disadvantages  vanish,  and  form 
and  general  appearance  are  improved.  That  the 
colour  also  does  not  suffer  when  the  plants  are 
watched  by  a  cultural  expert,  was  proved  by  the 
grand  blooms  of  Narcissus  Telamonius  plenus  shown 
at  the  Westminster  Drill  Hall,  on  the  31st  ult.,  by 
Messrs.  Collins  Bros.,  of  Hampton.  The  yellow  was 
simply  uperb,  and  we  have  never  seen  such  good 
samples  of  this  rarity  taken  from  the  open  ground  even 
in  the  most  favourable  season.  Of  course  such  flowers 
as  these  realised  high  prices  during  the  month  of 
January. 

- 

Questions  add  msqjsrs. 

*»*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

[Correspondents,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniumt, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Peas  and  Sparrows  — D.  W.  D.  :  Surely  you  must 
be  mistaken  abjut  sparrows  eating  the  Peas  after 
they  have  been  sown  and  covered  up  with  the  proper 
depth  of  soil.  You  should  make  sure  that  the  mis¬ 
chief  is  not  done  by  field  mice  and  voles.  The  best 
method  of  using  red  lead  on  Peas  we  have  seen  em¬ 
ployed,  was  to  mix  up  the  red  lead  with  water  and 
stir  it  till  of  the  consistency  of  a  thin  paint  or  cream. 
This  should  be  spread  out  on  a  tray  or  large  plate, 
into  which  the  Peas  are  poured,  and  then  rolled  or 
shaken  till  a  coating  of  the  lead  adheres  to  them. 
This  can  be  repeated  till  you  have  coated  all  you 
want.  We  think  the  sparrows  are  more  likely  to 
trouble  you  alter  the  Peas  have  come  through  the 
ground,  by  eating  the  leaves  and  stems.  To  guard 
against  this  put  in  some  pegs  on  either  side  of  the 
rows  and  stretch  some  black  cotton  thread  from  peg 
to  peg  about  3  in.  from  the  ground.  This  will  keep 
them  at  bay.  In  towns  it  is  sometimes  necessary, 
after  staking,  to  run  some  cotton  threads  along  the 
lines  about  the  same  height  as  the  growjng  points  of 
the  Peas.  The  thread  in  this  case  may  be  fixed  to 
the  Pea  stakes. 

Willows  for  a  River  Bank.  —  Omega  :  A'most  any 
of  the  stronger-growing  species  and  their  varieties 
may  be  planted  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  banks 
together  during  the  times  of  flooding  ;  but  you  might 
as  well  plant  useful  ones  when  you  are  about  it. 
By  planting  Salix  triandra,  S.  viminalis,  S.  purpurea, 
S.  rubra,  and  varieties  of  S.  alba,  including  S. 
alba  vitellina  (the  Golden  Osier),  you  would 
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be  able  to  cut  the  shoots  or  osiers  every  year  or 
every  second  or  third  year  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  you  want  them,  and  the  strength 
you  require  them  to  be.  For  the  finer  kinds  of 
basket  work  the  one-year-old  twigs  are  the  best. 
Unless  you  want  them  for  such  purposes  they  need 
not  be  cut  over  at  all  if  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
them  to  attain  their  full  size.  S.  alba  grows  to  be  a 
tree  of  large  size.  The  others  are  smaller-growing 
trees  or  large  bushes.  You  canDo:  plant  them  too 
soon  now  if  the  ground  is  clear  of  frost.  Plant  them 
as  near  the  water  as  you  like  or  as  you  can  ;  but  let 
the  crown  of  the  stools  nearest  the  water  be  about 
a  foot  above  the  river  at  its  summer  level.  You 
may,  of  course,  plant  more  than  one  row  at  those 
points  of  the  bank  where  the  water  strikes  forcibly. 

Large-flowering  Yiolas. — D.IV.D. :  Good  Violas 
are  by  means  large  as  a  rule  ;  but  their  actual  size 
depends  upon  the  age  of  the  plants  carrying  the 
flowers  and  the  treatment  you  give  them,  or  the 
richness  of  the  soil  in  which  you  p'ant  them.  You 
should  take  cuttings  every  year  about  the  beginning 
of  September,  and  insert  them  in  cold  frames  in  a 
light  compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil  and  sand,  using  a 
good  quantity  of  the  two  latter.  For  yellow  varieties 
you  may  get  Mary  Gilbert,  Lord  Elcho,  or  Pem¬ 
broke,  all  of  which  attain  a  large  size  on  young 
plants  obtained  in  the  above  way  and  planted  out  in 
March.  Lizzie  Barron  is  about  the  largest  purple 
we  know.  But  you  might  also  try  Mrs.  Turner  and 
J.  B.  Riding.  For  white  varieties  Nellie,  White 
Flag  and  Marchioness  are  all  large  and  refined,  the 
first  named  generally  being  the  largest.  All  the 
above  nine  are  good  bedders. 

Gladiolus  The  Bride  .—Omega  :  You  can  now  plant 
this  early  flowering  variety  as  soon  as  you  can  get 
the  ground  into  good  working  order,  so  that  you  can 
tread  on  the  ground  or  dig  it  without  puddling  the 
soil. 

Training  Pear  Trees  —  Omega  :  We  are  not  sure 
whether  you  mean  Pears  or  any  other  tree.  Nor  do 
you  state  what  is  the  form  of  tree  you  wish  to  train. 
Please  write  more  plainly  and  state  the  questions 
clearly.  If  the  trees  are  espaliers,  or  fan-shaped,  you 
must  lay  in  three  shoots,  an  upright  one  to  form  the 
leader,  and  one  each  to  train  to  the  right  and  left 
respectively.  Give  us  more  precise  information,  and 
-we  shall  be  pleased  to  give  directions. 

Soils  for  Tomatos,  Carnations,  &c — Carlton: 
Sample  No.  i,  which  you  sent  would  be  good  enough 
for  Tomatos  and  Chrysanthemum  growing,  as  you 
can  make  it  additionally  rich  by  the  use  of  manures. 
Sample  No.  2,  is  a  splendid  sample  for  potting  choice 
plants  of  all  kinds,  as  it  is  so  full  of  fibre.  It  is  good 
enough  for  anything,  or  would  be  after  being  stacked 
for  three  to  six  months.  We  should  retain  it  for 
Carnations,  Roses  in  pots,  Calceolarias  and  similar 
choice  things,  if  it  be  at  all  scarce.  It  is  so  fibrous 
that  it  would  be  greatly  improved  by  stacking  to 
consolidate  it  a  little. 

Names  of  Plants. — Memo  :  1,  Dendrobium  crassi- 
node;  2,  Dendrobium  findlayanum ;  3,  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  ruckerianum ;  4,  Cvpripedium 

Sedeni;  5,  Dendrobium  Pierardi. — W.  T.  :  1, 

Choisya  ternata ;  2,  Jasminum  nudiflorum ;  3, 

Daphne  Mezereum  alba  ;  4,  Asplenium  bulbiferum 
minus  ;  5,  Carex  brunnea  variegata  ;  6,  Stenotaph- 
rum  glabrum  variegatum. — R.  W.  :  1,  Narcissus 

minor;  2,  Primula  vulgaris  garden  var. ;  3,  Erica 
carnea;  4,  Skimmia  Fortunei;  5,  Cotoneaster  micro- 
phylla. — A.  M. :  r,  Acacia  dealbata ;  2,  Acacia 
riceana ;  3,  Spiraea  Thunbergii ;  4,  Pelargonium 
denticulatum. 

Communications  Received.— Kitchen  Gardener. 
— C.— W.  P.  R.— - M.  M’L. — L.  Castle.— A.  P  — 
Lindenia. — Sutton  &  Sons. — Exposition  Inter¬ 
nationale  d'Horticulture. — J.  B. — Cepa. — M. — Geo. 
L. — F.  C.  C. — Era.— Y. — Reader. — Acacia. — B.  D. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Alfeans. — New  Orchids,  Re-intro- 
ductions.Rare  Species  and  NewVarieties.New  Palms, 
New  Carnations,  &c. 

E.  H.Krelage  &  Son,  Royal  Bloemhof  Nurseries, 
Haarlem,  Holland  — Krelage’s  Catalogue  of  Novelties, 
Begonias,  Cannas,  and  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Herba¬ 
ceous  Perennials,  &c. 

Edw.  Pynaert-Van  Geert. — The  Belgian  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Special  Wholesale 
Price  List,  for  Season  1899. 

J.  C.  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Horticultural 
Sundries,  Sprayers,  Insecticides,  Tools,  Garden 
ornaments,  <%c. 

Wm.  Cutbush  &  SoN.Highgate  Nurseries,  London, 
N. — Catalogue  of  Select  Hardy  Herbaceous  and 
Bulbous  Plants,  &c.  ;  Special  Descriptive  List  of 
Roses  and  Fruit  Trees  ;  and  Catalogue  of  Dahlias, 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Cannas,  Begonias,  &c. 

Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester. — Harrison’s  Farm 
Seeds. 

F.  Gifford,  Montague  Nursery,  Tottenham,  N. — 
Ninth  Annual  Catalogue  of  Carnations  and  Pinks. 

Louis  Vieweg,  Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
Quedlinburg,  Prussia.— Descriptive  Seed  and  Plant 
Catalogue. 
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IMMEDIATE 

DESPATCH. 


SUTTON’S 


PARCEL  POST  COLLECTION 

OF 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

CONTAINS: 


4  varieties  Peas  for  succes¬ 
sion. 

5  varieties  Beans,  Broad, 
Runner,  and  Dwarf. 

i  packet  Beet,  Sutton’s 
Dwarf  Red. 

1  packet  Borecole  or 
Kale,  Sutton  s  Extra 
Curled  Scotch. 

r  packets  Broccoli. 

t  packet  Brussels 
Sprouts. 

2  packets  Cabba  ge, 
Sutton's  Early  Market  and 
another. 

1  packet  Savoy. 

2  packets  Carrot. 

i  packet  Cauliflower, 

Walcheren. 

1  packet  Celery,  Sutton's 
Sulham  Prize. 

r  ounce  Cress,  Plain. 

2  packets  Cucumber, 
Frame  and  Ridge. 


1  pa.ket  Endive. 

ipacket  Leek,Musse)bjrgh. 

2  packets  Lettuce,  Cos 
and  Cabbage. 

1  ounce  Mustard. 

2  Packets  Onion,  Sutton’s 
Improved  Reading  and 
another. 

i  packet  Parsley,  Sutton's 
Imperial  Curled. 

1  packet  Parsnip,  Sutton’s 
Student. 

2  packets  Radish,  Turnip 
and  Olive. 

i  ounce  Spinach,  Round. 

i  packet  Sweet  Mar¬ 
joram. 

1  packet  Tomato. 

2  packets  Turnip,  Sutton's 
Green-top  White  and 
another. 

:  packet  Vegetable 
Marrow 


Post  free  on  receipt  of  a  remittance  for  io /-. 


*■  Your  seeds  gave  me  great  satisfaction.  I  won  last  year 
between  seventy  and  eighty  prizes.’’— Mr  T.  BRIGGS, 
Jun.,  St.  Ives. 

Sutton’s  seeds) 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS, READING.  / 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refieshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 
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NE.XT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS 

Monday,  March  13th. — Annual  meeting  of  the  United  Horti¬ 
cultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society,  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  Adelphi,  Strand  :  time,  3  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  14th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society;  Meeting 
of  committees  at  12,  noon. 

Wednesday,  March  15th. — Smoking  Concert,  in  the  Pillar 
Hall,  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  od  behalf  of  the  Royal 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund;  Sir  A.  F.  Godson,  M.P.,  Q.C. 
in  the  chair. 


^H?ast  Winds  and  Vegetation. — Very 
seldom  do  we  escape  a  visitation  of  east 
winds  during  the  spring  months,  and  while, 
generally,  of  the  longest  duration  in  March, 
they  are  also,  as  a  rule,  the  most  injurious 
while  that  month  is  in  progress.  Though 
blighting  winds  are  occasionally  very  destruc¬ 
tive,  even  as  late  as  May,  March  winds  more 
often  make  their  baneful  influence  felt. 
According  to  the  old  adage,  “as  the  day 
lengthens  the  cold  strengthens,”  but  the 
aridity  of  the  wind  from  an  eastern  quarter 
is  quite  as  hurtful  as  the  actual  cold.  Many 
half-hardy  subjects,  whose  vitality  may  be 
at  a  low  ebb  during  the  winter  months,  are 
more  liable  to  succumb  in  March  than, 
perhaps,  in  any  other  month  ;  but  another 
set  of  plants  suffers  injury  owing  to  untimely 
growth  made  as  a  result  of  mild  weather  in 


the  early  part  of  the  year.  Such  plants  in 
the  more  northern  portions  of  theisland  often 
pass  the  winter  scatheless,  because  the 
lower  temperature  allows  them  to  rest  till  a 
more  seasonable  period.  Tree  Paeonies, 
Escallonia  macrantha  and  other  subjects 
may  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  this. 

Shallow  rooting  plants  of  an  alpine 
character  often  suffer  through  the  parched- 
up  condition  of  the  surface  soil,  whereby  the 
roots  are  killed.  Still  another  instance  of 
injury  may  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  in 
the  case  of  hardy  herbaceous  subjects  with 
evergreen  foliage,  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
of  London  and  other  large  cities  having  a 
smoky  and  soot-laden  atmosphere,  which 
proves  more  obnoxious  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  In  this  category  Lychnis  Vis- 
caria,  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  Aubrietias, 
Stenactis  speciosa,  and  others  may  be 
placed.  The  foliage  gets  brown  and  the 
crowns  gradually  die  away,  whether  the 
winds  be  dry  or  moist.  This  we  attribute 
to  deposits  from  a  filthy  atmosphere,  and  to 
ingredients,  it  may  be,  of  a  chemical  nature. 
Loss  of  greater  or  less  extent  from  these 
causes  cannot  be  avoided  until  the  dis¬ 
covery  can  be  made  of  maintaining  the 
atmosphere  in  a  purer  state,  if  even  such  a 
scheme  may  be  practicable. 

With  reference  to  plant  injury  from  east 
winds,  however,  gardeners  can  alleviate  the 
evil  in  a  good  many  cases.  The  pruning  of 
Tea,  Noisette,  hybrid  perpetual,  and  other 
tender  Roses,  should  be  delayed  until  all 
danger  is,  practically,  past.  The  young 
growths  of  these  Roses,  made  as  a  result  of 
the  mild  winter,  are  already  more  or  less 
injured  and  present  a  scorched  appearance  ; 
but  as  they  have  to  be  removed  presently 
by  the  operation  of  pruning,  little  harm 
may  yet  be  done  so  long  as  the  buds,  to 
furnish  the  young  growths,  are  maintained 
in  a  resting  condition,  which  may  generally 
be  effected  by  deferring  the  work  of  pruning. 
A  few  Spruce  or  other  evergreen  branches 
stuck  in  the  ground  to  break  the  force  of 
the  east  wind,  would  save  many  choice 
things  from  being  lashed  about  and  broken, 
especially  when  in  a  frozen  condition  in  the 
early  morning.  It  would  be  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  labour  attached,  to  thus  pro¬ 
tect  everything  in  a  garden  likely  to  suffer  ; 
but  choice  and  useful  things  would  repay 
the  trouble  ;  and  the  more  a  gardener  could 
accomplish  in  this  way  the  more  it  would 
redound  to  his  credit. 

Choice  things,  whether  of  a  shrubby  or 
herbaceous  nature,  should  have  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  evergreen  branches,  which  break  the 
force  of  the  wind  better  than  anything,  short 
of  covering  up  the  plants  with  hand  lights, 
bellglasses,  frames  or  mats.  Choice  alpines, 
liable  to  be  killed  by  the  drying  up  of  the 
surface  soil  containing  their  roots,  might 
often  be  preserved  by  watering  the  soil 
early  in  the  day,  or  as  soon  as  frost  may 
have  left  it.  As  to  what  plants  might  be 
succoured  in  this  way  the  gardener,  who  is 
a  careful  observer,  could  best  determine  by 
occasionally  looking  over  his  borders  and 
rockeries,  in  which  choice  alpines  or  other 
dwarf  subjects  are  growing.  Perfectly 
hardy  things  would  take  no  harm  from  a 
moist  soil  in  March,  while  shallow-rooting 
species  would  certainly  be  benefited.  By 
doing  this  work  early  in  the  day,  the  foliage 
would  be  perfectly  dry  before  night.  This 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  southern 
counties  of  England.  Larther  north  the 
soil  seldom  gets  injuriously  dry  till  a  much 
later  period  of  the  year.  A  judicious 
mulching  with  short  dung,  leaf  mould,  or 
even  cocoanut  fibre,  would  often  prove 
extremely  serviceable  by  preserving  the  soil 
moisture,  and  avoiding  all  necessity  for 
artificial  watering. 

The  various  plantations  of  fruit  trees  are 
generally  too  extensive  to  make  the  giving 


of  artificial  protection  impracticable  ;  but 
Peach,  Apricot  and  other  choice  trees  upon 
walls,  certainly  repay  a  little  trouble  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  blossom  from  injury.  In  some 
cases  a  glass  coping  is  provided  to  ward  off 
frost,  whiie  tiffany  or  a  double  fold  of 
herring  netting  is  provided  by  other  gar¬ 
deners.  Some  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  a 
few  Spruce  or  Cherry  Laurel  boughs 
inserted  amongst  the  branches  of  the  trees 
themselves,  and  we  doubt  not  there  is  much 
justification  for  the  practice.  Provided  the 
weather  is  dry,  Peach  trees  often  set  well 
in  spite  of  frosty  mornings  and  cold  east 
winds,  which  serve,  no  doubt,  to  distribute 
the  pollen  while  the  sun  shines.  Vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  Cauliflower,  Peas,  Lettuce, 
and  even  Cabbages,  are  much  benefited  by 
the  timely  shelter  of  a  few  evergreen 
boughs  placed  between  them  and  the  wind 
to  break  the  force  of  the  same,  but  not  in 
any  way  to  obstruct  the  light  of  day, -a 
source  of  vitality  but  too  frequently  over¬ 
looked. 

- .«> - 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society 
— The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  will 
take  place  on  Monday.  March  13th,  at  8  p.m.,  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strapd, 
London. 

Who  Stole  the  Melons? — An  advertisement  that 
lately  appeared  in  a  Canadian  newspaper  ran  as 
follows  ; — “  Will  the  gentleman  who  stole  my 
Melons  last  Saturday  night  be  generous  enough  to 
return  me  a  few  of  the  seeds,  as  they  are  a  choice 
variety  ?  ” 

Royal  Horticultural  Society — The  next  fruit-  and 
floral  meeiing  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  March  14th,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street, Westminsters  to  4  p.m.  Alecture 
on  “  The  Dukeof  Bedford's  Experiments  at  Woburn  : 
their  object  and  method,”  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Pickering,  at  3  o’clock. 

The  British  Museum. — The  magnificent  collection 
of  Mosses,  comprising  some  1,120  specimens,  col¬ 
lected  by  the  late  Mr  Charles  Lyell,  of  Kilmordy, 
has  been  gifted  by  Sir  Leonard  Lyell  to  the  Botanical 
Department  of  the  British  Museum.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  gifts  received  of  late  years. 
The  collection  is  lodged  in  the  National  Herbarium 
at  South  Kensington. 

Labiates  with  Alternate  Leaves.  — On  February  16th 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  Messrs.  I.  H. 
Burkill,  F.L.S.,  and  C.  H.  Wright,  A.L.S.,  read  a 
paper  “On  some  African  Labiatae  with  Ahernate 
Leaves,”  a  peculiarity  which  had  been  recently  used 
by  M.  Hua  to  characterise  a  new  genus,  Icomum.  To 
this  genus  three  new  species  were  now  added.  Its 
affinity  was  said  to  be  with  Aerlanthus,  in  which 
certain  irregularities  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bracts 
of  the  inflorescence  and  flowers  might  be  observed. 
The  types  of  the  new  species  described  were  stated 
to  be  in  the  Herbarium  at  Kew  Gardens.  Dr.  O. 
Stapf  and  Dr.  Rendle  spoke. 

Mildness  of  the  Winter.— The  winter  of  1898  9,  so 
far,  bids  fair  to  be  recorded  a  mild  one.  Those  who, 
like  myself,  favour  the  use  of  half-hardy  plants,  or 
those  of  a  nearly  hardy  constitution,  will— unless 
March  has  something  unusually  severe  in  store  for 
us — rejoice  that  many  subjects,  usually  killed,  have 
so  far  escaped.  I  have  here,  outside  in  shrubberies 
and  borders,  quite  healthy,  several  fine  plants  of  the 
Blue  Gum,  Eucalyptus  globulus,  a  large  plant,  20  it. 
high,  of  Dracaena  nigra,  and  two  large  plants  of 
Chamaerops  humilis.  I  think  it  is  as  vigorous  and 
healthy-looking  as  in  summer.  Fatsia  japonica 
(Aralia  Sieboldi)  I  have  had  planted  in  a  shrubbery 
for  three  years,  and  it  is  quite  vigorous  and  happy. 
A  batch  of  Polyanthus  is  quite  showy  and  spring¬ 
like  with  bloom.  I  observe  the  market  gardeners 
are  gathering  and  bunching  Wallflowers,  evidently 
for  market.  Fruit  buds  also  are  swelling  fast,  and 
we  shall  have  shortly  to  nail  up  our  Peach  trees  on 
outside  walls,  although  we  generally  prefer  to  leave 
them  as  long  as  possible  before  doing  this.  Spinach, 
Radishes,  and  Peas  on  the  borders  are  through  in 
some  cases.  When  sowiag  these  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
found  the  temperature  of  the  border  to  be  450  3  in. 
below  the  surface.  —A .  P. 
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The  Sweet-scented  Vernal  Grass,  Anthoxanthura 
odoratum,  which  gives  the  pleasant  smell  to  new- 
mown  hay,  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  British 
grasses  to  bloom.  Curiously  enough,  the  seed  has 
rather  low  germinating  powers,  and  if  70  per  cent,  of 
the  seed  grows,  it  is  reckoned  to  be  a  good  percent¬ 
age,  whilst  in  many  other  grasses  almost  every  seed 
will  grow.  The  Sweet-scented  Vernal  Grass  is 
rather  bitter  to  the  taste,  although  not  disagreeably 
so ;  and  it  is  much  relished  by  cattle.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  regarded  as  a  very  important  constituent  in 
mixtures  for  meadows  and  pasture  lands. 

Grand  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  — 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Ligue  Horticole  L’Union, 
Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent,  Belgium,  a  grand  inter¬ 
national  horticultural  exhibition  will  be  held  there 
during  April  and  May  next,  as  indicated  by  a  pictor¬ 
ial  poster  mounted  on  brass  rods,  and  sent  us  last 
week.  The  floral  illus  tration  consists  of  Palms 
in  front  of  which  are  hybrid  Anthuriums,  single  and 
double  Dahlias,  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums  and 
other  Orchids.  These  flowers  and  plants  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  their  natural  colours,  the  effect  being 
artistic  and  the  whole  well  executed. 

The  National  Dahlia  Society.— The  annual  report 
for  1898  and  the  schedule  of  prizes  for  1899  of  this 
influential  society  that  looks  after  the  welfare  of  the 
Dahlia  are  before  us,  as  usual  combined  in  pamphlet 
form.  The  report  comments  upon  the  unfavourable 
character  of  the  season  of  1898,  but  goes  on  to  state, 
taking  this  into  account,  the  annual  exhibition  wasa 
success  with  its  total  of  6,312  blooms  staged,  although 
this  was  a  decrease  of  456  as  compared  with  1897. 
That  year,  however,  was  an  exceptionally  favourable 
one,  and  the  exhibition  was  the  largest  ever  held  by 
the  society.  The  financial  statement  shows  that  the 
income  from  all  sources,  including  the  balance  of 
^21  is.  id.  from  1897  was  £202  2s.  7d.  The  entire 
expenditure,  including  all  prizes  awarded  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  exhibition,  and  the  cost  of  issuing 
the  official  catalogue  amounted  to  £186  i3s.  iod.,thus 
leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £15  3s.  9d.  This  is  a 
smaller  balance,  it  is  true  than  the  one  accruing  from 
1897,  but  the  issuing  of  the  catalogue  has  been  an 
extra  expense,  but  one  that  marks  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  grand  exhibition  of  Dahlias  is  fixed 
to  take  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  on 
September  1st  and  2nd,  and  we  hope  that  there  will 
be  no  drought  this  year  to  plague  the  grower  of  the 
hands ime  autumn  flower.  The  secretarial  duties 
of  the  society  continue  to  be  discharged  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hudson,  M.A,  and  Mr.  Edward  Mawley  is  still 
treasurer,  while  there  is  a  weighty  list  of  patrons, 
patronesses,  and  vice-presidents. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Thos.  W.  Lawson.— The  minds  of 
American  florists  are  still  in  a  state  of  agitation  con¬ 
cerning  the  purchase  by  Mr.  Thos.  Dawson,  of 
Messrs.  Lawson,  Weidenfeld  &  Co.,  of  Biston,  of 
the  Carnation  Mrs.  Thos.  W.  Lawson,  for  the  un¬ 
heard  price  of  830,000.  At  first  the  truth  of  the 
transaction  was  denied,  but  it  has  now  transpired 
that  it  did  definitely  take  place,  but  other  events  are 
following  fast  in  the  train  of  this  extraordinary  pur¬ 
chase.  In  a  letter  to  The  Florists'  Exchange,  of 
February  4th,  Mr.  Lawson  challenges  any  American 
florist  to  produce  a  Carnation  to  equal  Mrs.  Thos. 
W.  Lawson,  and  offers  to  pay  85,000  for  a  single 
flower  (not  a  plant)  of  such  a  variety.  Furthermore, 
he  engages,  providing  the  lucky  grower  has  a  stock 
of  8,000  plants  to  purchase  him  out  for  830,000. 
Yet  another  offer  is  made,  viz.,  a  prize  of  85,000  to 
anyone  who  shall  before  February  1st,  1900  produce 
a  finer  Carnation  than  Mrs.  Thos.  W.  Lawson. 
These  tempting  offers  will  most  assuredly  put  the 
florists  of  the  New  World  on  their  mettle,  and  Mr. 
Lawson  has  probably  sown  for  himself  a  pretty  crop 
of  trouble  in  investigating  the  many  claims  which 
will  certainly  be  made;  indeed,  the  challenge  has 
already  been  accepted  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Ward,  of 
Queens,  New  York,  who  is  thus  the  first  claimant  in 
tbe  field.  Mr.  Ward  has  a  seedling  which  he  avers 
is  going  to  win  him  the  dollars,  and  he  has  already 
offered  to  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Peter 
Fischer,  the  raiser  of  the  variety  Mrs.  Thos.  W. 
Lawson.  It  seems  that  United  States  horticulturists 
at  all  events  are  ia  for  a  bad  spell  of  Carnation 
mania  that  bids  fair  to  eclipse  that  visitation  of 
Tulip  madness  which  attacked  the  Tulip  growers  of 
Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


The  Philippine  Islands  contain  no  fewer  than  256 
distinct  species  of  birds. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd. — The  catalogue  of  herbaceous 
and  Alpine  plants  for  1899  issued  by  tbe  Tottenham 
firm  is  before  us.  It  is  a  well  got  up  and  profusely 
illustrated  production  in  attractive  covers.  While 
maintaining  its  character  as  a  catalogue  very  full 
descriptions  are  given  of  most  of  the  plants,  and  the 
cultural  notes  attached  although  terse  are  of  value. 
The  illustrations  have  come  out  with  remarkable 
clearness  and  give  a  capital  idea  of  the  subjects  that 
they  represent ;  they  are  indeed  illustrations  that 
illustrate.  A  new  branch,  that  of  landscape  garden¬ 
ing,  has  recently  been  added  to  the  undertakings  of 
the  firm,  and  a  couple  of  typical  samples  of 
artistically  laid  out  gardens  and  grounds  are  figured. 
An  index  is  given  to  the  contents  of  the  catalogue, 
and  this  facilitates  reference  to  any  subject  that  it 
may  be  desired  to  look  at. 

Fruit  Cultivation  by  Farmers. — An  important  paper 
on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering, 
F.R.S.,  at  the  Farmers'  Club,  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  on  Monday,  February  27th,  when 
there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and  friends. 
The  paper  reviewed  the  present  unsatisfactory  state 
cf  orchards  attached  to  farms,  and  referred  to  the 
general  neglect  as  being  incomprehensible,  when 
farmers  generally  were  good  cultivators,  who  knew 
well  from  experience  that  only  the  best  attention 
could  give  the  best  results.  The  advantages  of  a 
system  of  co-operators  in  the  collection  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  fruit  for  sale  were  dwelt  upon,  and  the 
necessity  of  careful  grading  and  packing,  illustrated 
by  the  respective  prices  of  fruit  in  the  market.  In 
reference  to  railway  rates  Mr.  Pickering  considers 
the  companies  are  not  so  difficult  to  approach  as 
some  imagine,  and  thinks  fair  terms  might  often  be 
made  by  a  little  tact  on  the  part  of  the  producer. 
The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  matter  of 
fruit  planting  was  very  ably  and  judiciously  treated. 
It  was  advocated  that  the  landlord  should  provide 
the  trees  and  the  needful  fencing,  tbe  tenant  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground,  plant  the  trees,  and  guarantee  the 
essential  after-attention.  The  compensation  due  to 
an  out-going  tenant  to  be  determined  by  competent 
valuers.  Considerable  discussion  followed,  and  an 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded 
the  proceedings. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. — At  a 
meeting  of  Devon  and  Exeter  gardeners  held  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  the  1st  inst.,  at  the  Guildhall, 
Exeter,  Mr.  G.  Camp,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  Byrom, 
Culver,  read  a  very  instructive  paper  on  "  Plants  for 
House  Decoration.”  Mr.  Camp  reminded  his  audi¬ 
ence  that  about  thirty  years  ago  elaborate  floral 
decorations  began  to  come  into  fashion,  and  this  had 
continued  up  to  the  present  day,  revolutionising  the 
business  of  flower  growers.  There  was  no  branch 
of  gardening  that  so  taxed  the  abilities  of  the  gar¬ 
dener  as  the  production  of  a  continuous  succession 
of  plants  suitable  for  decorative  work.  Such  Palms 
as  Latania  borbonica,  Chamaerops  excelsa,  and 
Thrinax  elegans  were  the  most  lasting  of  any  for 
standing  in  dwelling-rooms.  There  were  also 
numerous  Ferns  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Coloured 
foliage  plants  were  an  agreeable  contrast  to  Palms 
and  Ferns.  Subjects  that  forced  well  were  next 
dealt  with,  and  Deutzia  gracilis  was  especially 
lauded.  Two  or  three  year  old  Deutzias  were  the 
most  useful,  but  a  batch  of  cuttings  should  be  struck 
each  year  in  January,  or  early  in  February.  Calan- 
thes  were  lasting  and  invaluable  for  the  filling  of 
baskets.  Speaking  of  trailing,  Mr.  Camp  said  an 
abundance  of  this  class  of  material  was  indis¬ 
pensable,  Panicum  variegatum  and  Tradescantia 
multicolor  came  in  for  favourable  mention.  Green 
was  always  acceptable,  and  nothing  was  better  re¬ 
ceived  than  Asparagus  medeoloides,  popularly  known 
as  Smilax.  Sprays  of  this,  brightened  with  a  bit  of 
colouring  here  and  there,  were  most  decorative  upon 
the  dinner  table.  In  table-dressing  no  plants  should 
be  employed  that  would  hide  the  guests  from  each 
other,  and  15  in.  of  height  was  therefore  enough  for 
table  plants.  Any  obstruction  of  conversation  should 
also  be  guarded  against.  All  plants  used  for 
house  decoration  should  be  grown  in  pots  of  the 
smallest  dimensions  possible.  A  brisk  discussion 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 


Never  Peel  Potatos  Thickly,  for  the  most  nutritious 
properties  lie  nearest  the  skin. 

Begonia  semperflorens  flore  pleno. — A  double  var¬ 
iety  of  the  well-known  Begonia  semperflorens  has 
been  raised  in  the  nursery  of  MM.  V.  Lemoine  & 
Son,  Nancy,  France.  Judging  from  a  photographic 
illustration  in  Moller’s  Deutsche  Gartner-Zeitung  for 
March  4th,  the  flowers  resemble  those  of  a  Stock  in 
form  and  build,  though  the  arrangement  is  entirely 
different. 

Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion.— On  the  2nd  inst.  Mr.  James  Hudson,  The 
Gardens,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  delivered  a 
lecture  at  the  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  above 
association.  He  took  as  his  subject  some  of  the 
more  important  of  recent  introductions  and  other 
interesting  plants,  including  Acalypha  hispida, 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Nymphaea  stellata, 
Ixoras,  Salvia  splendens  grandiflora,  and  Dendro- 
bium  formosum  giganteum.  On  these  subjects  he 
imparted  a  considerable  amount  of  information  to  a 
full  and  interested  audience,  his  remarks  being  of  a 
cultural  and  extremely  practical  nature,  calling 
forth  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  and  many 
questions,  to  which  Mr.  Hudson  gave  satisfactory 
replies.  He  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  address. 

Native  Guano — The  importance  of  suitable 
fertilisers  for  field  and  garden  is  every  day  becoming 
of  greater  importance  and  their  use  more  general. 
We  notice  that  the  Native  Guano  Company,  Ltd., 
29,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  E.C.,  has  issued 
a  pamphlet  of  some  sixty-four  pages  of  testimonials 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  Native  Guano.  These  testi¬ 
monials  number  hundreds,  and  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Native  Guano  has  been  examined, 
tested,  and  reported  upon  in  most  favourable  terms 
by  such  high  authorities  as  Dr.  C.  Meynott  Tidy, 
M.B.,  F.C.S. ;  Professor  Dewar,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. ; 
and  Dr.  A.  B.  Griffiths,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.E.  The 
latter  gentleman  has  experimented  largely  with  the 
manure  in  connection  with  Oats  and  Mangolds, 
excellent  results  having  been  obtained. 

British  Railway  Traffic  Rates. — A  vigorous  crusade 
is  now  being  carried  on  against  the  unfair  railway 
traffic  rates  that  have  been  and  are  crushing  the  life 
out  of  the  agricultural  industries.  This  movement 
is  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  praiseworthy  initia¬ 
tive  taken  by  Messrs.  Wm,  Wood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of 
Wood  GreeD,  London,  N.  We  say  "almost”  be¬ 
cause,  although  the  Messrs.  Wood  have  been  the 
first  to  take  vigorous  action,  and  to  organise  the 
kicking  of  the  British  producer,  they  have  only 
voiced  the  complaint  that  is  to  be  heard  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  To  use  the  Messrs.  Woods' 
own  words,  "  The  cumulative  incidence  of  these 
ratej  has  always  had  the  result  of  hopelessly  handi¬ 
capping  the  British  agriculturist  with  his  favoured 
foreign  rival.  Individual  expostulation  has  hitherto 
been  of  little  avail.”  It  is  proposed  to  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  representative  growers  and  the  heads  of  allied 
trades  *'  to  see  if  something  can  be  done  towards 
forcing  the  hand  of  the  traffic  monopoly,  and  open¬ 
ing  the  eyes  of  the  railway  companies  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  hitherto  been  *  killing  the  goose,' 
and  strangling  the  agricultural  produce  of  these 
islands.”  The  Daily  Mail  has  taken  the  matter  up  at 
the  Wood  Green  firm's  invitation,  and  has  lent  the 
whole  of  its  magnificent  influence  to  fighting  the 
battle  of  "  home  against  foreigner.”  The  few 
figures  that  are  in  its  pages  given  are  eloquent 
enough.  Thus  a  ton  of  fruit  sent  to  London  from 
Stanley  costs  20s.  by  rail,  and  only  12s.  by  road. 
Again,  it  is  stated  that  Kent  fruit  is  sent  to  London 
by  slow  trains,  and  foreign  fruit  by  fast  trains,  with 
the  result  that  the  home  produce  often  misses  the 
market.  All  those  wishing  to  further  the  object  of 
the  committee  that  has  been  formed  to  deal  with  the 
business,  should  apply  to  "The  Secretary,  United 
Opposition  Committee,  37,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand.” 
Mr.  James  L.  Wood,  F.R.H.S.,  the  managing 
director  and  senior  partner  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Wood 
&  Son,  Ltd.,  will  also  be  happy  to  give  his  personal 
attention  to  enquirers.  We  hope  to  see  more 
reasonable  terms  granted  to  our  home  producers  as 
the  outcome  of  this  agitation,  and  that  even  if  our 
British-grown  stuff  is  not  given  preferential  rates  it 
will  at  least  be  put  on  even  terms  with  the 
foreigner. 
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Madagascar  supplies  a  good  deal  of  the  raffia  of 
commerce.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  island  has  of 
course  affected  the  market  not  a  little. 

A  tlomeless  Gardener. — A  very  sad  case  came 
before  Mr.  Grant  at  the  Harlesden  Police  Court  on 
Thursday,  the  2nd  inst.  Edward  Hoare,  aged  sixty- 
nine,  a  gardener,  was  charged  with  cruelty  to 
Elizabeth  Hoare,  aged  two,  his  grand-daughter,  by 
endangering  her  health  by  sl<  eping  in  an  unfurnished 
building.  The  poor  fellow  pleaded  that  he  had  been 
a  teetotaler  for  forty  years,  but  he  had  lost  his  work, 
and  had  nowhere  to  go  except  to  the  workhouse. 
He  didn’t  want  to  go  there,  he  said,  because  the} 
would  separate  him  from  the  child  he  loved.  His 
daughter,  the  mother  of  the  child,  had  lately  lost  her 
husband  under  distressing  circumstances,  and  was 
herself  in  the  infirmary.  Evidence  was  given  by 
Inspector  Cooper,  to  the  effect  that  he  bad  known 
Hoare  as  a  sober  hard-working  man  for  eight  years. 
Mr.  Grant  accepted  the  prisoner's  promise  to  let  the 
child  go  to  the  workhouse  until  he  found  a  home, 
and  bound  him  over  to  come  up  for  judgment  if 
called  upon.  Such  heart-rendering  cases  as  this 
must  surely  appeal  to  all  those  who  are  at  all 
charitably  inclined,  and - there  is  the  Gar¬ 

deners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  and  the  Royal 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  waiting  for  subscriptions, 
which  would  help  them  to  increase  their  sphere  of 
usefulness,  and  help  cases  such  as  this. 

Wet  and  Dry  Periods. — The  fluctuations  of  rainfall 
is  the  theme  of  Mr.  MacDowall’s  contribution  to 
Knowledge  for  March.  Scientific  men  are  beginning 
to  see  that  sunspot  influence  on  weather  is  both  real 
and  complex,  and  that  the  rough  generalisations, 
hitherto  considered  applicable  to  it,  now  need 
revision.  Quoting  Lord  Bacon,  MacDowall  says  : 
"It  has  been  observed  by  the  diligence  of  some, 
that  the  greater  and  more  remarkable  seasons  of  the 
weather,  as  great  heats,  great  snows,  great  frosts, 
warm  winters,  and  cold  summers,  generally  come 
round  in  a  circuit  of  thirty-five  years.’’  We  have 
long  connected  rainfall,  more  or  less,  with  the 
eleven-year  sunspot  cycle,  but  the  writer  of  this 
article  says :  "  Speaking  generally,  the  wet  periods 
in  this  century  are  1806-25, 1841-55,  and  1871-85,  and 
the  intervening  ones  have  been  dry.  (The  cold  and 
warm  periods  tend  to  precede  the  wet  and  dry  a 
a  little.)  Putting  the  case  otherwise,  the  years  1815, 
1850,  1880,  are  given  as  approximately  centres  of 
cold  and  wet  periods,  and  1830  and  i860  of  warm 
and  dry  ones.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  For  example,  in  Ireland,  and  islands  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  the  variation  is  of  an  opposite 
character.  Bruckner  considers  that  compensation 
occurs,  not  on  land,  but  on  the  sea.” 

The  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society  (Southern 
Section). — The  welfare  of  the  highly  bred  florists' 
Auricula  is  looked  after  well  by  this  band  of  zealous 
cultivators,  and  the  exhibition  that  is  annually  held 
at  the  Drill  Hall  by  the  society  is  a  fixture  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  The  report  and  statement  of 
accounts,  with  the  schedule  of  prizes  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  to  be  held  on  April  18th  next,  has  been  issued. 
We  are  reminded  that  this  is  the  twenty-fourth  of 
these  reports,  so  that  the  society  has  more  than 
attained  its  majority.  There  is  nothing  special  to 
record  in  the  workings  of  the  past  year.  Nine  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  lost  through  death,  and  eight  new 
ones  have  joined,  so  that  the  memberage  strength 
remains  about  where  it  was  at  this  time  last  year. 
In  the  schedule  of  competitions  two  classes  have 
been  added  for  those  who  have  never  won  a  prize 
at  any  of  the  society’s  exhibitions,  so  that  progress 
is  manifested  in  this  widening  of  the  programme. 
The  financial  statement  shows  receipts  amounting  to 
£88  17s.  gd.,  this  sum  including  a  balance  from  1897 
of  £16  14s.  gd.  The  expenses  have  been  £75  is.  3d. 
of  which  £65  18s.  has  been  disbursed  in  the  way  of 
prizes.  A  balance  of  £13  16s.  6d.  is  carried  towards 
the  current  years  account.  We  notice  that  a  packet 
of  Auricula  seed  is  now  annually  presented  to  mem¬ 
bers  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  James  Douglas,  of 
Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  and  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Brack¬ 
nell,  Berks.  Applications  will  only  be  received  from 
those  who  will  undertake  to  sow  the  seed  and  grow 
the  plants  themselves,  and  such  applications  must 
be  made  in  writing  to  the  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  Auricula  Villa,  16,  Hamilton 
Road,  Reading,  before  the  first  day  of  June. 


Orchards. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  on  February  25th,  a  paper 
was  read  on  the  above  subject  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Castle, 
Manager  of  the  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm, 
to  a  large  gathering  of  members.  The  different 
methods  of  planting  were  reviewed  at  length.  The 
general  management  of  established  orchards  was 
fully  described,  and  the  important  matter  of  restor¬ 
ing  neglected  orchards  was  also  referred  to  in  detail. 
An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Crick,  of  Ampthill,  remarked  that  his  ex¬ 
perience  of  forty  years  as  a  fruit  grower  coincided 
exactly  with  that  set  out  in  the  paper,  and  he  stated 
that  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  results  that 
he  was  about  to  extend  his  plantation  consider¬ 
ably.  Several  other  members  took  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  related  their  experiences,  which  had 
not,  however,  in  every  case  been  so  satisfactory  as 
Mr.  Crick’s.  A  hearty  vote  of  thank  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Castle  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion. 

Woolton  Gardeners’  Society. — The  usual  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.  at  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  of  Druid’s 
Cross,  presiding  over  a  large  attendance,  Mr.  John 
Cowan,  Jun.,  selected  for  his  subject,  ”  My  Orchid 
Collecting  Experiences  in  Brazil.”  The  matter  was 
treated  in  an  interesting  and  enjoyable  manner. 
The  enjoyments  and  difficulties  of  the  journey  ;  and 
the  geographical  description,  introducing  some 
account  of  the  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  and  insects, 
made  an  introduction  of  the  requirements  of  a 
determined  plant  collector.  After  the  journey  of 
some  hundreds  of  miles  inland,  the  nature  and 
position  of  many  species  were  given  and  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  same  was  enlarged  upon,  the  method 
usually  followed  being  to  cut  the  trees  down  and 
then  release  the  plants  as  they  are  generally  found 
at  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  system  of  carriage 
down  to  the  riverside  was  by  men,  or  the  plants 
were  strung  across  the  backs  of  donkeys.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  cases,  it  being  often  necessary 
to  provide  them  out  of  the  rough,  green  timber,  was 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance  and  delay. 
After  the  lecture  the  members  had  the  opportunity 
of  questioning  Mr.  Cowan,  of  which  they  fully 
availed  themselves,  asking  for  information  as  to 
temperature,  shade,  moisture,  and  other  points  of 
importance  to  cultivators,  which  were  clearly  replied 
to.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  carried  by 
the  unanimous  approval  of  those  present,  on  the 
motion  of  the  chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Carling 
and  supported  by  Messrs.  J.  Stoney,  R.  Todd,  and 
the  secretary. 

The  National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. — 
The  report  and  statement  of  accounts  for  1898,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  syllabus  and  list  of  special  prizes  for 
1899,  has  Just  been  sent  out  by  this  flourishing 
society  of  amateur  gardeners.  The  report  states  that 
222  new  members  were  elected  during  the  past  year, 
and  that  all  the  exhibitions  have  been  well  attended, 
and  the  several  competitions  at  each  of  them  brisk. 
The  society  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  lectures 
from  various  gentlemen  of  horticultural  eminence, 
and  these  lectures  have  proved  not  only  instructive 
but  interesting.  The  statement  of,  accounts  shows 
an  income  for  the  year  of  £121  19s.,  including  a 
balance  of  £4  13s.  5d.  from  1897,  subscriptions  of 
£76  7s.  gd.,  affiliation  fees  of  £6  6s.,  and  donations 
to  the  prize  fund  of  £23  17s.  6d.  The  expenses  have 
amounted  to  £113  ns.  3d.,  and  there  is  a  balance 
of  £8  7s.  gd.  The  balance  sheet  declares  a  balance 
of  assets  over  liabilities  of  £8  7s.  gd.  Meetings 
are  to  be  held  monthly  during  the  current  year, 
and  exhibitions  of  garden  produce  are  to  take 
place  on  these  occasions.  The  syllabus  of  lec¬ 
tures,  which  are  aiso  to  be  given  on  these  occasions, 
is  an  attractive  one.  The  annual  garden  party 
is  to  be  held  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  Regent’s  Park,  on  July  8th.  This  is 
the  third  of  these  annual  gatherings,  and  the  annual 
dinner  is  fixed  for  December  14th,  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant.  Three  Saturday  afternoon  outings  have 
been  arranged  :  April  22nd,  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Co.,  St.  Albans;  June  ioth,  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's 
garden  at  Wiseley,  near  Weybridge  ;  and  September 
16th,  to  Mr.  Rochford,  Turnford  Hall  Nurseries, 
Broxbourne.  The  library  is  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  features  of  the  society,  for  it  contains  upwards  of 
a  hundred  volumes  representative  of  all  phases  of 
gardening.  These  books  can  be  consulted  by 
members  in  search  of  information  and  guidance. 


The  Long-tailed  Green  Monkey  is  a  great  pest  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Plantations  of  Maize  and  Sweet 
Potatos  are  his  favourite  visiting  grounds,  and  in 
them  he  works  immense  havoc.  In  Samar,  the  Rice 
fields  have  also  to  be  protected  from  his  encroach¬ 
ments. 


PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
28th  ult. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Laeliocattleya  Ernesti  Princess  Olga.  Nov. 
var. — This  is  a  remarkably  distinct  variety  of  a 
bigeneric  hybrid  having  for  its  parents  Cattleya 
percivaliana  and  Laelia  flava,  the  latter  being  the 
pollen  bearer.  In  size  the  flowers  are  intermediate 
between  the  parents,  and  of  a  rich  golden-yellow, 
with  a  bronzy-maroon  blotch  in  the  throat  of  the  lip, 
First-class  Certificate.  M.  Charles  Maron,  Brunoy. 
France. 

Laeliocattleya  callistoglossa  J.  Leeman. 
Nov.  vat. — The  great  size  of  the  flowers  of  this 
variety  of  a  bigeneric  hybrid,  is  the  leading  feature 
of  it.  The  sepals  and  long,  elliptic  petals  are  of  a 
warm  rose.  The  lamina  of  the  huge  lip  is  of  a  rich 
crimson-purple,  the  latter  colour  extending  round 
the  side  lobes.  The  throat  is  golden-yellow,  and  the 
tube  crimson-purple  at  the  base.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate.  M.  Chas.  Maron. 

Odontoglossum  ruckerianum  crawshayanum. 
Nov.  var. — The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  splendid 
variety  are  richly  spotted  with  reddish-brown  on  a 
creamy  ground,  much  tinted  with  rose,  especially  on 
the  back.  The  lip  has  a  large  brownish-purple 
blotch  in  front  of  the  crest  on  a  creamy- yellow 
ground.  It  is  extremely  pretty  and  one  of  the  best 
of  its  section.  Award  of  Merit.  De  B.  Crawshay, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Odontoglossum  cookeanum.  Nov.  hyb.  nat. —  ' 
The  supposed  parents  of  this  rare  hybrid  are  O. 
triumphans  and  O.  odoratum.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  golden  yellow,  the  former  transversely  barred 
with  chocolate,  while  the  latter  are  blotched  and 
spotted.  The  fiddle-shaped  lip  is  white,  with  a 
reddish  brown  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest.  The 
flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  O.  odoratum. 
Award  of  Merit.  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham. 

Odontoglossum  wilckeanum  dellense.  Nov. 
var. — The  sepals  are  pale  yellow  with  about  six, 
round,  reddish-brown  spots  towards  the  base.  The 
rhomboid  petals  are  deeply  jagged,  and  pale  yellow 
with  a  few  spots,  or  spotless.  The  oblong-obovate 
lip  is  fimbriate,  and  pale  yellow  with  some  spots 
in  front  of  the  crest.  Award  of  Merit.  Baron 
Schroder. 

Odontoglossum  Coradinei  expansum.  Nov. 
var . — The  flowers  of  this  fine  variety  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  type,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
creamy-yellow,  with  several  large,  rich  brown 
blotches.  Award  of  Merit.  W.  Thompson,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stevens),  Walton  Grange,  Stone, 
Staffs. 

Cypripedium  Surprise.  Nov.  hyb. — The  parents 
of  this  hybrid  were  C.  Sallieri  hyeanum  and  C. 
spicerianum,  the  latter  being  the  pollen  bearer.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  obovate,  narrowed  to  the  base,  where 
it  is  greenish,  the  rest  being  white.  The  petals  are 
yellowish  suffused  with  brown,  the  lip  being  similar 
in  colour.  Award  of  Merit.  M.  Jules  Hye,  8,  Le 
Coupure,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Floral  Committee. 

Rhododendron  Exquisite- -The  flowers  of  this 
hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendron  are  of  large  size, 
well  expanded,  and  of  a  rich  Indian  yellow.  The  red 
anthers  contrast  boldly  with  the  rest  of  the  flower. 
The  variety  belongs  to  the  Javan  section  and  has 
large,  elliptic,  bright  green,  leathery  leaves.  Award 
ofMerit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Rhododendron  Hercules. — Here  again  the 
flowers  are  of  large  size  for  the  Javan  race  of  hybrids, 
and  borne  in  trusses  of  great  size.  They  are  Apricot, 
overlaid  with  a  subtle  shade  of  salmon,  particularly 
at  the  edges.  The  filaments  are  red  and  the  anthers 
purple. 

Prunus  Persica  alba  flore  pleno. — The  flowers 
of  this  ornamental  Peach  are  of  large  size,  double, 
white,  and  very  freely  produced.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 
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Seed  Sowing — There  is  no  more  delightful  part  of 
gardening  than  that  which  relates  to  the  raising  of 
seedlings.  The  young  plants  grow  not  only  in 
stature  but  in  the  affections  of  those  taking  care  of 
them,  and  there  is  always  the  charming  uncertainty 
as  to  what  they  are  ultimately  going  to  do.  Apart 
from  raising  plants  from  seeds  as  a  hobby,  in  which 
many  an  hour  may  be  wiled  away,  there  is  the  strictly 
practical  side  to  it  that  it  affords  an  easy  means  of 
getting  up  a  stock  of  many  beautiful  plants,  which 
may  be  turned  to  good  account  both  in  the  flower 
garden  and  in  the  conservatory. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  there  are  very  many  kinds 
of  flower  seeds  that  require  to  be  sown,  and  a  number 
of  pans  should  be  got  in  readiness  at  once  to  receive 
them.  These  pans  should,  first  of  all,  be  clean,  and 
then  they  should  be  well  drained,  and  filled  with 
light,  sandy  soil.  This  should  be  chopped  up  rather 
finely,  but  the  top  layer  should  consist  of  very  fine  soil 
which  has  been  passed  through  a  small-mesh  sieve. 
Do  not  fill  the  pans  too  full ;  but  leave  half  an  inch 
between  the  surface  of  the  soil,  after  it  has  been 
pressed  down,  and  the  top  of  the  rim  of  the  pan.  A 
surfacing  of  fine  soil  is  very  necessary  when  dealing 
with  small  seeds,  otherwise  some  of  them  will  be  very 
much  more  deeply  buried  than  others,  and  germina¬ 
tion  will  be  correspondingly  irregular.  A  warm 
house  or  pit  will  be  needed  for  the  seed  pans,  and 
they  should  be  placed  on  a  bench  fairly  close  to  the 
glass  where  they  can  obtain  plenty  of  diffused 
light.  Shading  will  be  wanted  for  a  few  hours  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and,  therefore,  the  blinds 
should  be  affixed  to  the  house  without  more  ado. 
Wherever  it  is  possible,  the  seed  pans  should  be 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  which  may  be  allowed 
to  rest  upon  the  rim.  This  will  help  to  maintain 
more  equable  conditions  with  regard  to  moisture, 
will  reduce  the  number  of  waterings,  and  likewise 
the  danger  of  having  the  seeds  washed  up  together  in 
heaps. 

Blue  Lobelia.  —  More  than  one  writer  has 
inveighed  against  the  craze  of  scarlet,  and  blue,  and 
gold  that  affects  our  flower  gardens  during  the 
summer  months,  and  yet  for  all  that  the  blue  Lobelia 
continues  to  be  a  favourite  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Not  a  few  gardeners  who  are  very  particular  as  to  the 
strain,  propagate  from  cuttings,  and  these  individuals 
are  now  hard  at  work  getting  up  a  stock  in  this 
fashion.  For  all  ordinary  purposes,  however,  pro¬ 
pagation  by  seed  is  good  enough,  and  we  would 
particularly  recommend  it  in  the  c^se  of  amateurs 
who  have  not  too  many  conveniences.  Lobelia 
cuttings  are  very  often  ticklish  things  to  strike,  and 
even  supposing  that  the  stock  batch  in  autumn  takes 
all  right,  there  is  the  trouble  of  keeping  the  plants 
through  the  winter,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do ;  and  then  comes  the 
bother  of  working  up  young  plants  from  cuttings  in 
the  spring.  Now,  both  blue  and  white  varieties  come 
pretty  true  from  seed,  although,  of  course,  a  "  rogue  ” 
creeps  in  now  and  again,  and  it  is  much  less  trouble 
to  raise  a  plant  from  seed  than  it  is  to  get  it  from  a 
cutting.  If  seed  be  sown  now  in  a  nice  heat  it 
will  soon  germinate,  and  the  seedlings,  if  properly 
attended  to,  will,  by  the  end  of  May,  have  developed 
into  tidy  little  plants  that  will  commence  to  flower 
soon  after  they  are  planted  out.  Cuttings  could  not 
do  better  than  this. 

Perilla  nankinensis. — Not  a  few  people  are  fond 
of  a  few  masses  of  dark  purple  foliage  in  the  summer 
bedding  arrangements,  and  our  old  friend  Perilla 
nankinensis  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  where  this 
colour  is  wanted.  A  pinch  of  seed  sown  now  will  do 
all  that  is  needed,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  prick 
off  the  plants  at  an  early  date,  for  they  grow  quickly 
and  soon  become  drawn  and  spindly.  P.  atro- 
sanguinea  laciniata  is  another  very  pretty  form.  It 
has  rather  darker  foliage  than  P.  nankinensis,  and 
the  margins  of  the  leaves  are  very  prettily  cut— 
laciniated,  to  use  the  technical  term. 

Tobacco  Plants- — In  order  to  get  these  handsome 
plants  to  produce  their  sweet-scented  white  flowers 
fairly  early  in  the  season,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  the 
seed  under  glass,  in  heat,  at  the  beginning  of  March. 
In  the  most  southern  counties  seed  sown  on  a  warm, 
sunny  border,  out  of  doors,  towards  the  end  of  April 
or  early  in  May  will  yield  plants  that  will  flower  in 
August  and  September,  but  it  is  only  a  few  places 


that  are  thus  favoured,  and  the  raising  of  the  plants 
under  glass  has  generally  to  be  practised  in  this 
country.  Nicotiana  affinis  is  one  of  the  finest  sub¬ 
tropical  subjects  we  have,  and  it  does  well  in  the 
open  bed  or  border,  and  in  pots  under  glass,  but  the 
outdoor  plants  invariably  beat  their  indoor  relatives 
for  development.  The  broad,  rich  green  leaves  are 
both  handsome  and  striking,  but  it  is  the  delicious 
perfume  exhaled  in  the  early  mornings  whilst  the 
dew  is  yet  upon  the  grass,  and  in  the  evening,  when 
the  de  v  is  falling,  that  constitutes  their  chief  attrac¬ 
tion.  N.  grandiflora  purpurea  is  a  good  deal  taller 
than  N.  affinis,  and  has  red-purple  flowers  that 
afford  a  pleasing  variety. 

Torenias. — Nothing  is  more  decorative  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  than  a  few  well- filled  hanging  baskets; 
whether  their  occupants  be  foliage  or  flowering 
plants,  and  amongst  the  flowering  element  nothing  is 
more  worthy  of  notice  than  the  Torenias.  In  pots, 
too,  when  they  are  properly  staked,  they  are  a  big 
success.  The  forms  usually  seen  in  cultivation  are, 
for  the  most  part,  descended  from  the  species  T. 
Fournieri,  which  was  introduced  from  Cochin  China 
in  1876.  The  species  itself  is  very  handsome,  with 
large  purple  and  white  flowers,  whilst  the  variety  T. 
F.  grandiflora  has  even  larger  and  finer  blooms.  T. 
f.  g.  alba  is,  as  the  second  varietal  name  signifies,  a 
white  variety  ;  and  it  is  a  very  fine  one,  too.  The 
yellow  Torenia,  T.  flava,  came  from  India  in  1878, 
two  years  after  T.  Fournieri  made  its  appearance 
amongst  us.  It  is  commonly  met  with  under  the 
name  of  T.  Bailloni,  but  no  matter  which  name  we 
favour,  the  beauty  of  its  yellow  flowers  with  their 
maroon  throats  remains  the  same. 

Balsams. — As  pot  plants,  either  for  the  conserva¬ 
tory  or  the  window  of  the  dwelling-room,  Balsams 
hold  a  very  high  place.  A  little  heat  is  necessary  in 
order  to  get  early  plants,  but  once  the  seedlings  get 
a  start  they  will  grow  almost  anywhere.  A  pinch  of 
seed  should  be  sown  now,  and  succession  batches 
may  be  sown  at  intervals  until  the  middle  of  May,  to 
furnish  plants  until  well  on  in  the  autumn.  These 
succession  sowings  may  be  made  in  a  cold  frame  as 
the  weather  gets  warmer,  since  it  is  advisable  to 
coddle  the  plants  as  little  as  possible.  In  buying  the 
seed,  a  good  strain  should  be  selected,  for  stocks 
differ  very  much.  For  ordinary  purposes  a  packet  of 
mixed  seed  will  give  all  that  is  required,  and  the 
colours  will  range  from  pure  white  to  bright  rose, 
pink,  red,  violet,  and  purple,  with  some  of  those 
fancy  or  striped  forms  that  find  favour  in  some 
quarters. 

Celosia  plumosa  and  Cockscombs  — These  plants 
being  closely  related  call  for  identical  treatment  in 
their  earliest  stages.  The  seed  must  be  sown  in  a 
brisk  heat  and  the  young  seedlings  potted  on  as  soon 
as  they  are  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  height.  Keep  the  young 
Cockscombsnear  theglass  soastomake  them  as  dwarf 
and  sturdy  as  possible,  and  above  all  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  red  spider,  which  is  very  partial  to  the 
plants  In  addition  to  making  a  good  pot  plant 
Celosia  plumosa  may  be  employed  with  excellent 
effect  in  the  flower  garden,  where  the  bright  crimson 
knd  yellow  plumes  show  up  strongly. — Rex. 

- - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Worm  Casts  on  Lawn  —  Z.  C.  R. :  Wait  for  a  dry 
day,  and  then  break  up  and  scatter  the  worm  casts 
by  means  of  a  birch  broom  vigorously  applied. 


Arums  not  Blooming. — T.  E.  :  Your  plants 
were  probably  too  weak  to  flower  early  in  the  season 
and  have  thus  been  at  work  gathering  strength.  If 
of  fair  size  they  will  probably  throw  a  flower  or  two, 
about  Master.  You  may  be  able  to  ascertain  this  by 
feeling  the  so-called  "  stem  ”  formed  by  the  sheath¬ 
ing  stalks  of  the  leaves.  If  these  "  stems 11  feel 
plump  and  full  you  may  be  almost  certain  that  a 
flower  is  being  pushed  up.  Shifting  the  plants  into 
a  warmer  house  would  hasten  them  considerably, 
and  you  can  always  take  them  out  again  when  the 
blooms  are  open,  if  it  so  pleases  you. 


Araucaria  imbricata,  in  a  dwelling-room. — K.  T. 
Carson :  It  is  not  usual  to  syringe  through  the  winter 
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months  in  glasshouses,  unless  a  high  temperature  is 
kept  up.  Plants  living  in  the  often  unkindly  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  dwelling-room,  however,  must  have  an 
occasional  wash  during  the  winter,  if  they  are  to  be 
kept  in  health.  As  you  cannot  sponge  the  Araucaria, 
take  it  out  of  doors  about  twice  a  week  and  give  it  a 
good  syringing  with  soft,  clean  water.  Allow  the 
plant  time  to  drip,  and  then  take  it  indoors  again. 


Isolepis  gracilis  — Mens  :  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
break  up  the  big  clumps  into  about  four  small  ones. 
Pot  each  division  up  in  a  pot  by  itself,  using  light, 
sandy  soil,  and  draining  well,  for  the  Isolepis  requires 
a  lot  of  water.  There  is  no  need  to  coddle  the  plants, 
although  a  spell  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in  a  heated 
pit  will  give  them  a  start,  and  enable  them  the  sooner 
to  develop  into  good  plants. 


Asplenium  flaccidum.— L.  K. :  As  your  plant  has 
done  so  well,  and  is  now  in  such  good  health,  we 
should  not  advise  you  to  run  the  risk  of  potting  it, 
even  although  it  appears  to  be  pot-bound,  and  the 
surface  of  the  soil  is  covered  with  moss  and  small 
Ferns.  This  Asplenium  will  stand  for  years  in  the 
same  pot,  and  do  well.  If  you  wish  to  suspend  the 
plant  from  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse,  your  safest 
plan  will  be  to  get  a  plain  wire  holder,  or  basket,  into 
which  the  pot  may  be  stood.  You  can  get  such  a 
basket  very  cheaply.  There  would  be  less  trouble 
and  risk  in  carrying  this  out,  than  in  knocking  the 
plant  out  of  its  pot  and  putting  it  in  the  basket,  and 
the  effect  will  be  equally  good. 

Perfume  of  Hyacinths.— E.  N. :  You  are  not 
alone  in  your  experience,  for  quite  a  number  of  people 
complain  that  the  scent  of  the  Hyacinth  is  too  strong 
and  that  it  gives  them  a  headache  when  they  are 
shut  up  with  the  plants  in  a  dwelling-room.  Strong 
perfumes  generally  are  injurious,  whether  they  come 
direct  from  the  flowers  or  from  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist,  but  they  affect  different  people  in  different 
ways. 


Adiantum  Capillus-Yeneris  on  an  Egyptian  Jar. 
— Once  the  plant  has  got  a  hold,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  keep  the  jar  continually  filled  with  water.  It 
should  not  be  dipped  or  syringed  to  wet  the  fronds, 
otherwise  the  margins  of  the  delicate  pinnules  will 
turn  brown. 


Camellias.— Cotter :  The  Camellia  breaks  into 
fresh  growth  immediately  after  the  flowers  have 
dropped  ;  indeed,  on  a  tree  well  set  with  buds,  some 
of  the  latest  buds  will  be  opening  when  the  growths 
are  pushing  vigorously.  If  you  examine  the  flower 
buds  you  will  find  that  shoots  are  pushed  out  from 
immediately  below  them,  although,  if  a  portion  of  the 
wood  be  removed  with  the  flower,  growths  will  be 
sent  out  from  further  back.  Any  pruning  that  is 
wanted  should  be  done  directly  after  flowering,  so  as 
to  give  the  plants  time  to  ripen  their  woods  and  set 
buds  by  autumn. 

Cineraria  maritima. — F.  E. :  Although  this.band- 
sotne  silvery-hued  bedding  plant  is,  strictly  speaking, 
a  perennial,  and  may  thus  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  it  may  be  raised  also  from  seed.  Sow  this 
at  once  in  heat,  and  prick  out  the  seedlings  into  pans 
as  soon  as  they  are  big  enough  to  handle. 

Borage. — Chas.  E.\  As  a  herb  simply,  Borage  is 
not  of  very  much  use.  It  is  true  it  is  employed  for 
making  claret  cup,  but  this  is  not  an  every-day 
necessity  in  an  ordinary  household.  As  a  decorative 
plant,  however,  Borage  has  a  good  deal  to  recommend 
it,  for  it  grows  and  flowers  freely,  and  soon  forms 
strong  clumps.  The  bright  blue  flowers  are  much 
patronised  by  bees,  and  no  matter  what  other  flowers 
go  unvisited,  the  clumps  of  Borage  are  sure  to  be 
thronged  with  the  busy  insects.  Sow  the  seed  in 
patches  in  the  open  border  sometime  during  April, 
and  thin  out  the  plants  subsequently.  A  few  stout 
sticks,  and  pieces  of  twine  will  be  needed  to  keep 
them  within  reasonable  bounds. 

Galanthus  Elwesi. — Sprmg : — The  late  planting 
is  probably  to  blame  for  the  comparative  weakness 
of  the  growths  and  flowers  thrown  by  the  bulbs. 
The  latter  ought  to  have  been  making  roots  when 
they  were  drying  away  on  a  shelf  in  a  store-house. 
They  will,  however,  grow  out  of  the  weakness  by 
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next  year.  Lifting  when  the  bulbs  are  dormant  causes 
no  check,  but  harm  is  done,  as  in  your  case,  when  the 
bulbs  are  kept  too  long  out  of  the  ground. 


CYCLAMEN  AT  READING. 

Few  flowers  that  bloom  in  winter  are  more  refined, 
sprightly,  or  handsome  than  the  Cyclamen.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  the  same  plants  continue 
in  bloom  is  also  a  great  recommendation  in  their 
favour ;  and  no  garden  of  any  size  is  well-furnished 
that  omits  growing  a  fairly  representative  collection 
of  them.  During  the  early  days  of  the  year  we  paid 
a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  Portland  Road  Nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  and  found  three 


mencing  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  and  work¬ 
ing  upwards.  For  some  years  past  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  have  grown  the  wild  original  from  Palestine, 
the  small  flowered,  deliciously  scented  Cyclamen 
latifolium,  generally  known  as  C.  persicum  in 
gardens.  The  accompanying  illustration,  showing  at 
a  glance  the  improvements  that  have  been  effected  in 
gardens,  was  prepared  from  flowers  sent  us  last 
week.  The  larger  ones  are  really  much  smaller  than 
they  were  two  months  ago,  owing  to  the  plants  being 
now  carrying  a  crop  of  seed  pods.  No.  i  is  the  wild 
original  C.  latifolium  from  Palestine,  with  its  minia¬ 
ture  flowers  and  tiny  leaf.  No.  2  represeuts  a  form 
raised  from  Vulcan,  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  C. 
latifolium,  the  progeny  having  rosy-purple  flowers 


most  of  the  flowers  shown  in  the  picture.  The  five 
varieties  having  been  photographed  together,  their 
relative  size  to  one  another  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
From  No.  1  to  No.  4  represents  the  improvement 
that  has  been  effected  by  the  art  of  man  in  the  period 
that  has  elapsed  between  1731  and  1899,  though  we 
must  say  that  the  giant  strain  is  the  product  of  quite 
recent  years.  The  marvellous  transformation  would 
have  appeared  even  greater  if  the  flowers  had  been 
photographed  in  the  early  days  of  the  year,  for  the 
variety  named  White  with  Crimson  Base  measured 
5i  in.  across  the  outspread  segments  in  the  first  week 
of  January  last. 

Cherry  Red  has  also  been  crossed  with  the  pollen 
of  the  wild  C.  latifolium,  and  the  progeny  has 


1  2  3  4  5 

x,  Cyclamen  latifolium  ;  2,  Flowers  raised  from  Vulcan  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  C.  latifolium  ;  3,  Vulcan  ;  4  and  5,  Flowers  of  Sutton’s  Giant 

strain  of  Cyclamen. 


houses  entirely  devoted  to  Cyclamen.  The  sight 
presented,  even  at  that  time,  was  worth  going  a  long 
way  to  see.  From  the  outside  of  the  houses  little 
could  be  seen  but  blossom  almost  completely  hiding 
the  foliage.  A  closer  inspection  revealed  the  leaves 
in  the  finest  possible  condition,  with  their  wonderful 
markings  and  silvery-gray  bands,  above  which  the 
long,  stout  scapes  carried  the  flowers  quite  clear  of 
the  foliage  without  any  support  whatever.  The 
profusion  of  blossom  furnished  ample  evidence  that 
the  plants  must  have  commenced  to  bloom  a  month 
or  two  previously,  and  as  they  are  still  flowering, 
notwithstanding  their  being  fertilised  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  seed,  they  have  already  endured  for  a  period 
of  three  or  four  months. 

We  cannot  fairly  describe  them  without  com- 


with  a  crimson  base,  and  the  delightful  fragrance  of 
the  pollen  parent.  No.  3  shows  Vulcan,  the  seed 
parent,  which  is  the  darkest  crimson  we  have,  and  a 
flower  of  great  substance,  though  moderate  in  size. 
Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  great  poten¬ 
tiality  of  the  pollen  parent  (C.  latifolium)  in  assimi¬ 
lating  the  progeny  to  its  own  form  and  colour,  and  in 
greatly  reducing  the  size.  Nevertheless,  the  cross  is 
distinctly  intermediate  between  the  parents.  The 
flowers  of  the  progeny  (No.  2)  are  really  darker 
in  colour  than  the  photograph  represents  them  to  be. 
No.  4  represents  Sutton’s  Giant  Strain,  the  lower 
being  a  bloom  of  Giant  White  and  the  upper  a  rich 
purple  flower.  Unfortunately  we  were  unable  to 
display  a  leaf  belonging  to  these  flowers,  because  it 
had  an  area  of  22^  sq.  in.  and  would  have covered  up 


purple  flowers,  with  much  broader  and  less  twisted 
segments  than  those  of  the  Palestine  plant.  The 
silvery  markings  on  the  foliage  of  this  cross  are 
really  very  handsome.  A  white-flowered  seedling  has 
appeared  amongst  a  batch  of  C.  latifolium  and  is 
appropriately  named  C.  latifolium  album,  and  has  the 
fragrance  of  its  parent.  By  reverting  to  the  original 
for  fresh  blood,  it  is  possible  that  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons  will  be  able  to  pick  up  the  scent  of  the  wild 
type  that  has  almost  been  lost  in  the  modern  races. 
This  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  gain  if  it  can  be 
effected.  The  batches  of  the  tiny  original  and  of 
the  crosses  in  which  it  has  been  concerned  perfume 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  make  the  visitor 
commence  sniffing  about  in  order  to  ascertain  from 
whence  the  scent  emanates. 
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Salmon  Queen  is  the  finest  and  most  distinct  in 
the  matter  of  colour  amongst  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’ 
recent  acquisitions.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  salmon 
with  a  paler  edge,  and  have  now  greatly  increased  in 
size.  The  origin  of  it  was  a  deteriorated  crimson 
variety  showing  a  trace  of  salmon,  this  being  crossed 


Nicotiana  sylvestris. 


with  Vulcan  and  the  result  was  Salmon  Queen,  a 
unique  and  beautiful  colour  that  shows  up  well  either 
in  natural  or  artificial  light.  The  flowers  of  Giant 
Rose  are  of  huge  size  with  a  base  that  is  almost 
scarlet.  The  gigantic  size  of  White  with  Crimson 
Base  has  already  been  mentioned.  Crispum  has 
white  flowers  with  fringed  edges,  and  very  broad 
segments,  the  stalks  being  stout  and  erect.  The 
snowy  purity  of  Giant  White  always  arrests  the 
attention,  for  it  is  a  superb  variety.  The  broad  and 
twisted  segments  of  White  Butterfly  are  also  pure 
white,  and  the  variety  has  long  been  a  favourite  with 
growers.  The  flowers  of  Giant  Crimson  are  very 
dark  and  intensify  to  crimson  at  the  base.  Though 
the  plants  are  grown  in  48-size  pots,  one  leaf  of  this 
variety  measured  6  in.  by  6  in.  The  plants  of  the 
giant  strain  often  measure  22  in.  and  23  in.  through. 

The  flowers  of  a  double  strain  of  Cyclamen  have 
ten  to  twelve  petals  each.  The  old  Persicum  album 
is  still  very  pretty  and  remarkably  floriferous.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Light  Rose  belonging  to  the 
same  strain.  The  Papilio  race  now  exists  in  rose, 
pink,  blush,  white,  rose  with  dark  base,  and  other 
colours.  The  broad,  finely  fringed  segments  are 
characteristic  of  this  strain.  The  crested  Cyclamen 
also  finds  a  home  here.  Altogether  the  three  houses 
contain  six  benches,  each  50  ft.  long,  or  an  aggregate 
of  300  ft.  run  of  space.  The  seeds  for  the  next 
supply  of  plants  were  sown  in  November  last,  and 
the  seedlings  were  germinating  while  this  year  was 
just  commencing. 

While  passing  through  some  other  houses  we 
noted  a  batch  of  Saintpaulia  ionantha  flowering  with 
great  freedom,  the  dark  and  light  blue  flowers  being 
charming.  S.  i.  alba  was  also  included  in  the  batch. 
A  fine  lot  of  Clerodendron  Kaempferi  will  make  a 
bold  display  next  autumn. 


Calceolarias,  so  well  grown  here,  were  making 
perfectly  satisfactory  progress  in  frames,  and  were 
at  that  time  in  24-size  pots.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Cineraria  steliata,  which  will  presently  make  a 
charming  display  with  its  myriads  of  starry  flowers. 
A  batch  of  Freesia  Leichtlinii  was  scenting  a  whole 
house.  About  five  bulbs  were  being  grown  in  each 
48-size  pot,  and  the  flower  stems  had  two  to  three 
branches  each.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  was 
flowering  profusely,  suspended  in  pots,  and  some  of 
the  flowers  had  been  crossed  for  seed.  Primula 
floribunda  is  the  best  yellow  for  winter  work,  and 
beside  it  was  a  batch  raised  by  crossing  it  with.  P. 
sinensis,  the  progeny  having  longer  and  darker 
flowers,  and  a  great  abundance  of  foliage. 

- 

NICOTIANA  SYLVESTRIS. 

Of  late  years  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  species  and  varie¬ 
ties  of  Tobacco  for  ornamental  purposes  in  the  flower 
garden,  as  well  as  the  sub-tropical  garden.  N.  affinis 
is  also  grown  in  pots  as  well  as  outside  for  the  sake 
of  its  deliciously  scented  flowers,  which  come  into  play 
after  sundown.  Some  Tobaccos  are  grown  both  for 
the  sake  of  their  flowers  and  foliage,  so  that  Nicotiana 
sylvestris  would  come  into  this  category.  The  stems 
rise  to  a  height  of  6  ft.  and  are  of  a  stately,  pyramidal 
habit  of  growth.  The  lower  leaves  attain  a  fine 
development  at  the  base,  and  gradually  decrease  in 
size  as  the  flowers  are  approached.  The  upper  part 
of  the  stem  is  branched,  each  shoot  terminating  in  a 
close  panicle  of  white  flowers,  the  long  slender  tube 
of  which  enables  them  to  assume  a  nodding  or  droop¬ 
ing  habit.  When  raised  from  seeds  and  grown  under 
favourable  conditions,  the  plant  becomes  a  stately 
object  for  the  centre  of  beds  and  the  sub-tropical  gar¬ 
den  proper.  The  accompanying  illustration,  lent 
us  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  will  give  an 
idea  of  this  stately  new  subject  for  garden  decoration. 

- — - 

PUZZLE  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  ! 

Those  two  notes  on  p.  390  of  The  Gardening 
World,  “Puzzle!  Find  the  Names  ”  (Alf.  Cook,  of 
Leeds,  never  portrayed  anything  more  applicable  to 
the  title)  and  the  “Fourteen  Qualifications  of  a 
Gardener"  fairly  tickled  my  fancy.  What  a  brace 
of  brilliant  examples  of  crass  ignorance  and 
impudence  do  they  denote  at  this  latter  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  !  I  am  sure  the  thanks  of  young 
gardeners  are  due  to  Mr.  Alfred  Outram  for  com¬ 
municating  to  The  Gardening  World  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications  that  are  required  nowadays  to  fill 
the  position  of  gardener  (?)  They  can  now  read  up 
so  as  to  become  conversant  with  any  of  those 
qualities  they  have  hitherto  lacked.  Where  is  the 
horticultural  college  that  could  turn  out  such  a 
genius,  or  shall  I  say  machine  ?  It  reminds  me  of 
the  jobbing  gardener — from  a  good  nursery — that 
used  to  have  two  or  three  days’  work  allotted  him 
every  morning  before  the  gent  started  for  town.  At 
last  it  so  tried  his  “good  temper"  that  he  was 
forced  to  out  with  “  Look  ’ere  guv  nor,  you’d  better 
get  the  Americans  to  make  you  a  man,  and  then  you 
can  wind  him  up  before  you  go  to  business  and  find 
him  still  going  when  you  come  home  at  night !  "  Of 
course  the  man  was  impertinent  and  was  not  wanted 
there  again. 

I  often  wonder  what  sort  of  replies  would  come 
from  the  average  British  mechanic,  who  is  taking  his 
xod.  or  more  per  hour,  if  he  had  half  the  humbug 
to  put  up  with  as  many  of  the  so-called  gardeners. 

I  can  well  call  to  mind  that  some  years  ago  I 
thought  I  should  like  a  place  on  my  own  account,  so  I 
advertised  in  the  Times  and  got  a  reply  from  a 
military  man  residing  at  a  fashionable  town  on  the 
south  coast.  When  I  read  that  epistle  through  I 
really  thought  the  list  of  qualifications  necessary 
was  a  hoax  that  might  have  emanated  from  the 
fertile  brain  of  some  gay  young  sparks  who  had 
indulged  in  bothy  amusement  in  the  way  of  letter 
writing.  But  then  as  I  was  advertising  under  a 
nom  de  plume,  care  of  a  railway  bookstall  situated  at 
a  station  where  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine  was 
employed,  I  knew  such  could  not  be  the  case.  I  was 
so  disgusted  that  my  advertising  venture  had  brought 
such  an  offer — and  the  only  one — that  I  was  upon 
pitching  it  into  the  fire,  but  then  I  noticed  that  my 
would-be  employer  had  been  considerate  enough  to 
enclose  a  "  stamped "  envelope — stamped,  mark 


you  !  Not  an  ordinary  postage  stamp  that  I  could 
detach  and  turn  to  my  own  use  if  I  did  not  reply — 
already  addressed.  He  was  unkind  not  to  enclose  a 
sheet  of  paper,  but  I  soon  found  that  and  penned 
him  the  following  reply  : — Alpha  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  and  begs  to  say  that  having 
spent  twelve  years  in  some  of  the  best  gardens  in 
England  he  now  requires  a  situation  where  he  can 
show  his  abilities  as  a  cultivator,  and  not  as  handy 
man  ;  he  knows  nothing  about  washing  dogs,  and 
the  other  requirements  you  mention,  so  therefore 
does  not  feel  himself  capable  of  undertaking  so 
responsible  a  situation." 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund,  ten  years  ago,  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Veitch’s  toast  was  "  Gardeners  and  Gardening," 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish.  That 
gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  very  truthfully 
remarked  "  Gardeners  had  to  take  their  wages  in 
Beauty."  Things  have  not  improved  since  then. 
Gardeners  have  to  make  longer  hours,  and  are  in 
many  cases  worse  paid  than  a  bricklayer’s  labourer  ! 
— Pathfinder. 

- — - 

COELOGYNES  AT  CLEVELY, 
ALLERTON. 

The  gardens  are  well  known  as  amongst  the  very 
best  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  and  at  all 
seasons  contain  some  interesting  feature  of  horti¬ 
culture.  At  present  Coelogynes  are  the  premier 
attraction,  and  right  well  are  they  done.  Mr.  B. 
Cromwell,  the  able  gardener,  secures  masses  of  bloom 
year  after  year  that  prove,  amongst  choice  spring 
flowers,  they  hold  a  leading  place.  The  varieties 
grown  are  C.  cristata,  C.  c.  Chatsworth  var.,  C.  c. 
Trentham  variety,  C.  c.  maxima  and  C.  c.  lemoniana. 
They  are  all  in  large  pans,  the  masses  of  bloom 
ranging  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  many 
of  the  bulbs  carrying  twin-flowered  spikes.  The 
old  variety  has  from  four  to  six  flowers  on  a  spike, 
whilst  C.  c.  maxima  sustains  from  six  to  eight.  This 
variety  must  be  placed  in  the  fore-front  with  its 
larger  flowers,  of  good  substance  and  boldness.  C.  c. 
lemoniana  is  valuable  for  the  distinct  colouring  of  its 
lemon-coloured  centre,  against  orange  of  the  other 
varieties. 

After  securing  well  flowered  specimens,  the  next 
point  is  to  show  them  to  advantage ;  and  this  is 
admirably  done  at  Clevely  in  the  form  of  a  deep 
bank  with  a  fine  Kentia  and  large  Davallias  as  a 
back  ground.  To  break  the  monotony  of  bloom 
small  Palms  and  Ferns  are  interspersed  with  the 
best  results,  forming  altogether  a  feature  that  must 
delight  an  ardent  horticulturist  like  T.  S.  Timmis, 
Esq.,  in  his  well  kept  gardens. 


STAR  PRIMULAS. 

I  note  in  your  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.,  a  very  favourable  reference  to  this  most 
useful  addition  to  the  class  of  plants  suitable  for 
conservatory  decoration. 

I  doubt  not  the  display  made  at  the  Drill  Hall  will 
beget  a  desire  in  many  of  those  who  saw  the  Primulas 
to  become  possessors  of  these  veritable  gems.  They 
certainly  are  worthy  of  all  you  say  respecting  them, 
and  more  will  yet  be  written  of  them,  as  their  merits 
are  recognised,  and  their  use  and  value  appreciated. 

The  healthy  and  vigorous  foliage  is  a  commen¬ 
dation,  and  the  number  of  spikes  a  plant  will  carry, 
with  three,  sometimes  four,  whorls  of  blossoms  upon 
them,  standing  erect,  and  reaching  a  height  of4rom 
18  in.  to  2  ft.,  is  certainly  a  new  and  distinct  feature 
in  the  Primula  class.  The  improved  variety,  the 
Lady,  is  most  beautiful,  the  purity  of  the  flowers,  and 
the  size  of  them,  causing  this  to  be  at  once  very 
noticeable.  The  plants  are  sturdy  and  robust,  and 
when  well  done,  are  truly  masses  of  flower.  The  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  CanDell's  Pyramidalis  are  all  worthy  of 
culture,  and  sure  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

Looking  at  a  quantity  of  these,  as  it  was  my  pleasure 
a  few  days  ago,  at  the  gardens  of  H.  H.  Spencer, 
Esq.,  Teignmouth,  I  was  much  struck  with  their 
beauty  and  attractiveness,  and  would  willingly 
commend  them  to  any  who  are  on  the  look  out  for  a 
new  and  good  thiDg. 

Mr.  Foster  in  reply  to  my  enquiry,  informed  me 
that  when  the  flowers  are  cut  they  will  remain 
perfectly  fresh  for  ten  days,  or  more,  and  do  not  fall 
from  their  calyx  as  [other,  Ed.]  forms  of  P.  sinensis 
are  very  apt  to  do. 
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Here  also  were  very  fine  pots  of  Freesias,  now  in 
flower,  the  foliage  stout  and  strong,  with  two  and 
three  laterals  upon  the  spikes.  The  beauty  and 
usefulness  of  these  Freesias  are  so  great  that  one  can 
never  tire  of  spe?king  well  of  them. 

Again  I  not.ced  a  very  fine  batch  of  Calla  aethiopica, 
full  of  flowers,  with  many  others  yet  to  open.  These 
plants  are  not  disturbed  annually,  as  is  the  method 
with  some  growers,  but  only  once  in  three  years  are 
they  potted,  when  small  pieces  are  removed  and  two 
to  four  stout  crowns  potted  up  again.  Mr.  Foster 
considers  by  this  means  he  secures  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  flowers,  of  more  uniform  size,  and 
that  the  flowering  period  is  longer,  than 
when  the  plants  are  shaken  out  every  May  or  June, 
and  planted  in  trenches,  where  they  remain,  doing 
little  till  August  and  September,  when  they  are 
taken  up  and  potted,  and  the  first  month  or  more 
the  plants  do  little  else  than  root  and  establish  them¬ 
selves  ere  they  push  up  their  spathes.  Mr.  Foster, 
as  I  say,  prefers  keeping  them  in  their  pots,  and  the 
show  at  present  is  evidence  that  his  treatment  is  in 
all  respects  satisfactory.  Just  one  other  object  I 
would  at  present  allude  to,  and  that  was,  in  taking 
a  walk  through  the  kitchen  garden,  I  noticed  the 
common  yellow  Crocus  in  bloom,  and  by  the  side 
of  it  were  several  plants  in  flower  of  the  burridge- 
anum  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum,  and  also  the 
common  Marigold  with  its  orange  coloured  blossoms. 
Truly  autumn  and  spring  are  bearing  testimony  to 
the  mildness  of  the  climate  of  S.  Devon. —  IV.  S. 

- 

HUNNEMANNIA  FUMARIAEFOLIA. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  such  a  showy  plant  as 
Hunnemannia  fumariaefolia  should  be  so  little  known 
at  the  present  day,  seeing  that  it  was  introduced 
from  Mexico  as  long  ago  as  1827,  and  was  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine  t.  3,061.  Botanically  it 
is  very  closely  allied  to  Eschscholtzia,  and  those  two 
genera  practically  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Poppy  family  proper,  and  the  Fumitories,  of 
which  both  have  very  much  in  common  in  the  matter 
of  habit  and  foliage.  Only  one  species  of  Hunne- 
mannia  is  knpwn  to  science,  and  the  accompanying 
illustration,  lent  us  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Chelsea,  gives  an  idea  of  the  relative  size  of 
the  golden  yellow,  Poppy-like  flowers,  and  the  finely 
cut  glaucous  foliage.  It  may  be  compared  to  a 
glorified  West  Poppy  (Meconopsis  cambrica)  than 
which  it  is  in  every  way  superior  except  in  hardiness. 
Though  perennial  it  is  only  half  hardy,  but  this 
difficulty  can  easily  be  got  overby  sowing  a  few  seeds 
annually  in  March,  and  transplanting  the  seedlings 
in  the  same  way  as  Stocks  and  Asters  in  May.  A 
few  plants  will  make  a  grand  display,  as  each 
individual  forms  a  bushy  plant  about  18  in.  or  2  ft. 
high,  according  to  the  richness  or  otherwise  of  the 
soil,  and  flowers  well  on  in  summer.  A  small  bed 
of  it  even  would  produce  a  handsome  effect  in  the 
flower  garden.  It  is  upright  and  bushy,  not  trailing 
on  the  ground  like  Eschscholtzia  when  that  gets 
overgrown.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  last 
year  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


Kltcljen  Garden  Calendar. 

This  is  always  a  busy  time  with  gardeners  in  every 
department,  and  when  the  weather  is  favourable  for 
pushing  on  with  the  work,  as  it  has  been  the 
last  week,  there  is  an  opportunity  of  pulling 
up  arrears.  Keen  east  winds,  however,  though 
they  dry  the  soil  and  render  it  more  workable, 
often  play  sad  havoc  with  the  early  crops ;  the 
gardener  must  therefore  be  up  and  doing,  as  the 
saying  goes,  if  he  is  to  keep  pace  with  his  neighbours. 
It  is  astonishing  what  a  little  protection  will  do  if 
afforded  at  the  right  time,  but  when  this  is  neglected 
it  often  entails  the  labour  of  sowing  again.  It  is 
useless  to  fret  after  the  mischief  has  been  done,  the 
only  remedy  is  to  sow  again  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  Most  kinds  of  seeds  may  now  be 
sown  either  under  glass  or  in  the  open  ground,  but 
when  the  weather  is  favourable  and  the  soil  .in  good 
working  order  push  forward  with  outside  work. 

In  my  last  notes  instructions  were  given  for  pre¬ 
paring  ground  to  sow  Onions.  If  these  have  been 
duly  carried  out,  the  seed  will  have  been  got  in  under 
favourable  conditions,  but  where  the  work  has  yet  to 
be  done,  the  first  favourable  opportunity  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  to  push  it  forward.  The  ground 
intended  for  Parsnips  should  next  have  attention,  as 


these  roots  take  a  long  time  to  mature.  In  many 
places  this  is  a  difficult  crop  to  grow  in  first-class 
style,  therefore  special  pains  must  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground.  Where  the  land  is  very  stiff  and 
cold,  it  is  less  labour  to  make  holes  with  a  bar  than 
to  attempt  to  dig.  If  these  are  made  eighteen  inches 


The  OrcljiH  Grower’s  calendar. 


Management  of  the  Fires. — Just  now,  with  frosty 
nights  and  bright  days,  great  care  has  to  be  exercised 
so  that  fire  heat  and  sun  heat  do  not  clash. 


Hunnemannia 

ceep  and  filled  in  with  soil,  free  from  humus,  that 
has  been  passed  through  a  half-inch  sieve,  there  will 
be  nothing  to  prevent  the  roots  from  growing  straight 
down. 

Make  a  sowing  of  Spinach  to  succeed  that  which 
was  sown  in  the  Autumn.  Winter  Spinach  in  many 
places  has  not  done  well ;  it  will  therefore  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  larger  sowings  to  take  ils  place.  Jeru¬ 
salem  Artichokes  are  often  planted  in  any  out-of-the- 
way  corner,  but  no  crop  pays  better,  if  given  liberal 
treatment,  in  an  open,  sunny  position.  It  is  the  large 
roots  that  are  most  appreciated,  therefore  a  sunny 
position  is  most  favourable  to  their  development. 

Horse-Radish  should  now  be  taken  up,  and  after 
selecting  the  strong  roots  for  use,  these  should  be  laid 
under  a  north  wall,  the  fine,  long  ones  being  reserved 
for  planting.  To  grow  first-class  Horse-Radish 
requires  good  ground,  deeply  dug,  and  well  manured. 
The  soil  must  be  rendered  fine,  as  for  Parsnips. 
Holes  should  then  be  made  with  a  dibber,  from  a  foot 
to  eighteen  inches  deep,  that  the  roots  may  go  down 
their  entire  length  without  any  hindrance.  These 
can  afterwards  be  filled  in  with  light  soil  in  which 
they  will  grow  apace.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a 
small  quantity  of  good,  fleshy  roots  than  a  lot  of 
worthless  ones. 

Leeks  may  now  be  sown  in  the  open  ground.  They 
ought  to  be  allowed  ample  space  if  intended  to  grow 
where  they  are  sown,  but  as  these  transplant  so 
readily,  a  portion  may  be  drawn  and  planted  later 
on.  When  the  weather  is  unfavourable  for  getting 
on  the  ground,  Pea  sticks  may  be  sharpened  and  tied 
in  bundles  of  different  lengths  ready  for  use.  All 
kinds  of  seedlings  may  be  pricked  out  into  boxes 
or  on  to  hot-  beds,  and  the  stored  roots  may  be 
looked  over  to  see  if  any  are  going  decayed. 

Thin  Carrots  and  Turnips  that  are  growing  on 
hot  beds,  and  attend  to  earthing  up  Potatos  as  soon 
as  they  are  ready.  Make  another  sowing  of  French 
Beans  to  prevent  any  blanks.  Cucumbers  that  were 
planted  early  in  the  last  month  will  now  be  making 
headway.  When  they  have  reached  about  a  couple 
of  feet  up  the  trellis  pinch  the  hearts  out  of  the 
plants  to  cause  them  to  make  lateral  growths,  and 
when  these  have  made  two  joints  they  should  again 
be  stopped,  as  it  is  upon  these  lateral  growths  that 
the  fruit  is  formed.  Maintain  a  brisk  heat  about  70° 
at  night  with  a  rise  of  io°  or  150  in  the  daytime  when 
the  sun  is  bright.  Tomatos  should  now  be  sown  to 
give  plants  for  planting  in  cool  houses  in  May. — 
Kitchen  Gardener, 


FUMARIAEFOLIA, 

Generally,  the  temperature  is  at  its  lowest  just  at 
daybreak,  requiring  a  quick  fire  for  an  hour  or  two 
until  the  sun  is  sufficiently  high  to  give  the  necessary 
warmth.  For  this  purpose  we  have  some  nice  dry 
logs  handy,  which  are  the  best  means  of  getting  up 
the  temperature  quickly. 

As  soon  as  the  required  height  is  reached,  the 
fires  of  the  cool  and  intermediate  houses  are  drawn 
on  bright  days,  to  be  lighted  again  immediately  after 
dinner  (two  o’clock),  so  that  by  the  time  the  sun  is 
getting  low  the  heating  apparatus  is  ready  to  take 
its  place,  in  providing  the  plants  with  the  necessary 
warmth. 

Shading. — I  hope  the  hint  thrown  out  in  a  recent 
“  Calendar  ”  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  readers  of 
The  Gardening  World.  We  ourselves  have  found 
them  very  beneficial  in  keeping  the  temperature 
from  running  up  too  high,  and  thus  avoiding  the  ill 
effects  of  crowding  on  a  lot  of  air. 

Potting. — I  do  not  care  to  do  much  potting  during 
frosty  weather,  but  one  cannot  afford  to  stand  still. 
We  are,  therefore,  paying  attention  to  the  cool  stuff 
that  was  not  in  a  fit  state  for  repotting  in  September, 
and  for  the  present  are  leaving  the  Laelias  and 
Cattleyas  until  the  frost  is  gone,  and  a  more  genial 
atmosphere  can  be  kept  up. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum. — This  fine  Odonto- 
glossum  is  pushing  up  spikes  from  the  centre  of  the 
new  growths,  and  must  be  protected  from  wood-lice 
and  shell  snails,  which  are  very  partial  to  them.  A 
little  cotton  wool  round  the  growth  will  retard  their 
progress  somewhat,  but  they  are  such  persistent 
little  fellows  that  they  will  overcome  all  difficulties, 
only  give  them  time.  We  put  traps  for  them  in  the 
shape  of  Lettuce  leaves,  for  the  snails  and  Potatos 
hollowed  out  for  the  wood-lice.  Look  these  over 
night  and  morning. 

Cool  House. — Just  now  Odontoglossum  trium- 
phans  is  making  a  fine  show.  One  solitary  plant 
does  not,  unless  it  is  an  exceptionally  fine  one, 
appeal  to  Orchid  lovers  generally  ;  but  get  twenty  or 
thirty  plants  in  flower  at  once,  and  you  are  struck 
with  their  beauty.  Treated  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  advised  for  O.  crispum,  they  will  well  repay 
the  trouble.  Plenty  of  plants  will  flower  the  first 
season  after  being  imported,  but  really  they  want 
two  seasons  over  here  before  they  show  themselves 
properly.  Ours  have  made  marvellous  growth  this 
year,  some  of  the  new  pseudobulbs  being  twice  the 
size  of  the  imported  ones.  The  reason  for  this  is  we 
give  them  a  bit  of  new  material  to  root  into  just  at 
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the  right  time,  that  is,  when  roots  are  pushing  forth 
from  the  partially  made-up  growths. 

Oncidium  tigrinum. — After  a  good  spell  of  rest 
they  are  showing  signs  of  activity,  and  will  require 
attention.  We  pot  ours  every  season,  for,  resting  as 
they  do  so  long,  the  moss  dies,  and  unless  afforded 
fresh  material  they  would  go  back. — C. 


HARDINESS  OF  INSECTS. 

The  experience  of  my  friend  Mr.  Brewer  (p.  391) 
is  interesting  in  that  it  shows  that  some  insects, 
including  mealy  bug  and  scale,  will  live  and  thrive 
under  various  conditions,  and  under  a  wide  range 
of  temperature  ;  a  much  wider  range  than  many  of 
the  plants  they  prey  upon.  It  would  not  be  safe  to 
assume,  however,  that  the  mealy  bug,  withstood  150 
or  200  of  frost,  for  the  bracken  covering  which  pro¬ 
tected  the  Figs,  protected  the  bug  also.  It  is  possible 
that  little  or  no  frost — even  at  the  low  temperature 
recorded — penetrated  the  bracken  covering,  especially 
on  the  face  of  a  wall.  Wasps  become  very  weak  and 
feeble  with  the  approach  of  autumn  frosts.  The 
queen  wasp,  however,  passes  the  winter  under  wbat 
appears  a  very  slight  protection.  I  have  found 
numbers  in  winter  under  dry  leaves  in  shrubberies, 
and  banks,  and  such  like  places.  Red  spider  will 
pass  a  winter  very  well  in  a  Violet  frame,  as  some 
growers  find  to  their  cost ;  examination  of  the  under 
side  of  sickly  looking  leaves,  even  in  mid-winter,  will 
reveal  abundance  of  live  stock  sometimes.  Thrip 
again  will  stand  a  deal  of  cool  treatment.  A  writer 
in  a  contemporary  the  other  day,  in  commenting 
upon  the  rainfall,  said  “  one  result  hoped  for  is  that 
the  wet  time  we  are  having  will  destroy  a  good  many 
insects."  It  appears  to  me  that  Nature  provides  all 
her  creatures  with  a  certain  amount  of  protection 
and  assistance,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  even 
going  as  far  as  to  provide  frost  proof  jackets  and  life 
belts  when  needed. — A.  P. 

- -*• - 

BICTON,  DEVON. 

(Concluded  from  p.  394 ). 

The  Orangery. 

On  modern  establishments  orangeries  are  usually 
only  such  in  name  ;  but  the  orangery  on  the  fine  old 
estate  at  Bicton  is  one  in  reality.  It  is  situated  close 
to  the  mansion,  and  is  a  large,  rectangular  glass 
building  of  good  height,  and  well  lighted  for  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  its  kind.  The  billiard  room  is  a  similar 
building  that  exactly  matches  the  orangery  in  out¬ 
ward  appearance,  though  inwardly  it  is  very  different. 
During  the  dying  days  of  ’98,  we  walked  through  the 
orangery  when  the  various  occupants,  including  the 
climbers,  were  being  trimmed  and  put  in  order. 

A  fine  standard  tree  of  the  Citron  (Citrus  medica) 
was  in  bud,  flower  and  fruit  contemporaneously  as 
is  frequently  the  case  with  members  of  the  Orange 
tribe.  A  small  tree  of  the  same  species  was  also  in 
fruit.  Here  we  may  remark  that  the  permanent 
occupants  of  the  house  are  all  planted  out.  A  tall, 
obtusely  pyramidal  tree  of  the  sweet  Orange  (C. 
Aurantium)  was  laden  with  richly  coloured  fruits. 
The  common  or  Seville  Orange  is  named  C.  vulgaris, 
but  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  C.  Bigaradia.  A 
round  headed  tree  of  it  was  very  fruitful,  the  round 
fruits  being  dark  in  colour,  and  having  a  very  rugged 
rind.  The  Blood  Red  or  Malta  Orange  was  in  full 
bloom  ;  and  a  standard  of  C.  chinensis  was  in  fruit. 
The  Myrtle-leaved  Orange  (C.  myrtifolia)  is  notable 
for  the  small  size  of  all  its  parts,  the  leaves  being 
scarcely  larger  than  those  of  the  common  Myrtle. 
The  fruits,  as  seen  here,  varied  from  the  size  of  a 
marble  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  It  was  flowering 
at  the  same  time.  The  smallest  of  all  common  in 
gardens  is  the  Otaheite  Orange  (C.  chinensis)  already 
mentioned. 

Several  other  subjects  were  flowering  in  the  same 
building,  so  that  it  well  merits  being  termed  a  winter 
garden.  Luculia  gratissima  is  cut  hard  back  in 
spring,  and  during  the  course  of  the  summer  makes 
growths  about  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  long,  and  flowers  freely 
for  some  considerable  period  at  mid- winter.  Rather 
a  rare  Tea  Rose  is  Madame  Pauline  Labonte,  sent 
out  in  1852,  but  neglected,  we  consider,  when  its 
beauty  and  utility  is  taken  into  account.  The  flowers 
are  of  beautiful  conical  shape  when  in  bud,  and  are 
of  a  pleasing  salmon-rose,  or  soft  pink,  shaded  with 
salmon  in  winter ;  for  "it  flowers  both  summer 


and  winter,  and  is  much  prized  here  for  cut  flower 
purposes. 

The  climbers  are  quite  a  feature  of  the  orangery. 
Several  of  the  upright  pillars  are  draped  with 
Habrothamnus  facicularis  and  H.  elegans,  the  flower 
having  lanceolate  leaves  and  rosy  flowers,  and  the 
latter  with  ovate-leaves  and  large  branches  of  rich 
rosy  flowers  produced  in  great  abundance  during  the 
winter  months.  A  pleasing  contrast  was  afforded 
by  the  gray  foliage  and  the  panicles  of  golden  yellow 
blossom  of  Acacia  dealbata.  A  very  tall  plant  of 
Jasminum  azoricum  in  bud  will  now  be  giving  an 
account  of  itself.  Lapageria  rosea  upon  the  roof  and 
pillars  was  also  flowering  freely. 

On  a  rockery  situated  in  a  sheltered  angle  of  the 
mansion,  but  outside  we  noted  some  uncommon 
plants  for  open  air  planting  such  as  Mesembryan- 
themumedule.Linum  monogynum,  Primula  obconica, 
and  various  other  things  usually  reckoned  half  hardy. 
Self-sown  seedlings  of  Cyclamen  neapolitanum  were 
coming  up  abundantly.  The  Banksian  Rose  upon 
the  walls  of  the  mansion  had  attained  a  great  height. 
The  trunk  of  Magnolia  grandiflora  was  over  1  ft.  in 
diameter. 

Away  in  another  direction  we  came  upon  the 
fernery,  built  originally  as  an  aviary.  The  building 
is  unheated  and  is  merely  kept  tidy  as  a  pleasant 
quiet  resort  at  times.  Self-sown  seedlings  of  Pteiis 
tremula  have  come  up  in  the  borders  all  over  the 
house,  many  of  them  having  already  developed 
into  large  and  handsome  plants.  Vases  of  various 
kinds,  including  several  large  ones  made  out  of  the 
trunks  of  trees,  have  been  planted  with  Fuchsia 
procumbens,  which  fruited  freely,  retaining  its  red 
berries  for  months.  We  next  passed  through  her 
ladyship's  garden,  where  Veronica  salicifolia  and 
other  species  were  flowering.  Large  old  Pelar¬ 
goniums  were  flowering  against  a  wall,  and  ha$  been 
out  all  the  previous  winter.  Lady  Rolle  spends 
much  time  gardening  here  in  summer. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  of  considerable  size, 
surrounded  by  good  walls,  and  situated  at  some 
distance  from  the  mansion.  There  are  borders  out¬ 
side  the  walls  in  which  fruit  trees,  vegetables, 
Violets,  &c.,are  grown,  while  both  sides  of  the  walls 
are  covered  with  fruit  trees.  The  latter  are 
furnished  with  large  lead  labels  so  that  the  names 
cannot  be  lost. 

Violets  are  highly  appreciated  here  and  grown  in 
great  quantities.  The  Czar,  Comte  de  Brazza 
(double  white),  Princess  of  Wales,  California,  and 
Princess  Beatrice  were  planted  and  flowering  in 
considerable  quantity.  Twelve  lights  were  filled 
with  Violets  being  forced,  and  which  are  always  well 
done  here.  The  beds  beneath  them  were  used  for 
Cucumber  growing  in  summer.  The  weather  being 
mild  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  lights  were  drawn 
entirely  off  during  the  day.  Marie  Louise  and 
Comte  de  Brazza  are  the  favourites  for  this  kind  of 
work,  for  they  never  fail. 

Two  plantations  of  Cabbages  of  different  ages 
were  making  satisfactory  progress,  including  Ellam’s 
Early,  Cocoanut  and  others,  which  had  their  stems 
earthed  up.  Old  Cabbages  that  had  been  cut  were 
forming  small  second  heads  in  great  abundance. 
They  are  much  appreciated  for  table  use.  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Parsley,  Celery,  Lettuces,  young 
Carrots,  and  Turnips  were  in  considerable  abun¬ 
dance  and  in  good  condition.  Onions  and  Spinach 
had  come  up  well. 

Fruit  trees  upon  the  walls  were  trained  in  the  usual 
fashion,  but  an  uncommon  method  of  training  may 
be  noted  here  in  iron  vase-shaped  frames,  round 
which  the  branches  of  Apple  trees  are  trained  in  a 
spiral  fashion.  Stone  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  grown 
upon  the  walls,  and  already  give  an  excellent 
promise  of  blossom.  Apricots  are  opening  their 
flowers,  and  Peaches  will  be  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  to  be  followed  by  Pears  and  Plums,  &c. 

An  unheated  range  of  glasshouses  is  largely  devoted 
to  Peaches  and  Cherries.  The  former  include  such 
well  known  varieties  as  Walburton’s  Admirable, 
Royal  George,  Sea  Eagle,  Violette  Hative  and 
Crimson  Galande.  On  the  back  wails  are  fine  trees 
of  such  Cherries  as  Black  Tartarian,  Frogmore 
Bigarreau,  Black  Eagle,  Early  Rivers,  and  Bigarreau 
Napoleon.  The  Fig  house  is  also  unheated,  and 
contains  fine  trees  trained  up  the  back  wall,  tbeD 
over  the  pathway  of  the  house.  The  floor  is  paved 
with  smooth  pebbles  from  the  sea  beach.  The  front 
of  the  house  is  used  for  Tomatos  in  summer. 


In  another  Peach  house  the  front  trees  are  trained 
upon  wires  about  2  ft.  from  the  glass.  Cherries  on 
the  back  walls  are  trained  to  the  top,  then  downwards 
beneath  the  glass  roof,  and  are  in  excellent  condition. 
The  Cape  Gooseberry  (Physalis  edulis)  trained  on 
the  end  of  this  house  was  full  of  flowers  and  fruits 
in  all  stages  of  development.  Elsewhere  Asparagus 
was  being  forced  upon  beds  of  fermenting  dung  and 
leaves.  The  spawn  had  just  commenced  to  run  in 
the  Mushroom  house,  so  that  supplies  will  now  be 
plentiful.  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  were  being  forced 
in  the  same  house.  Mr.  J.  Mayne,  the  gardener,  is 
an  ardent  plantsman,  and  fruit  grower.  Outside  the 
kitchen  garden  and  surrounding  the  mansion  is  an 
extensive  park  in  which  about  100  head  of  deer  roam 
at  large.  Scattered  about  all  over  the  place  are 
huge  Beech,  Sweet  Chestnut,  Oak,  Elm  and  other  trees 
which  give  an  air  of  antiquity  to  the  place  and  other¬ 
wise  render  it  attractive  and  interesting.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  arboretum  is  replete  with  all  kinds  of  exotic 
trees,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen. 

These  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens 
are  open  to  the  public  by  ticket  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  2  to  5  p  m.,  from  April  to  October  inclusive  ; 
and  many  visitors  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the 
thoughtful  generosity  of  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  for 
the  privilege  accorded. 

- -*» - 

POOR  GARDENER!! 

It  i?  interesting  cow  and  again,  to  hear  or  to  read 
the  opinions  that  are  expressed  about  the  gardener 
by  people  who  apparently  believe  that  they  know  all 
about  it,  but  the  latest  opinion  is  such  a  wonderful 
mixture  of  scorn  and  pity  that  even  those  of  us  who 
are  used  to  this  kind  of  thing  are  given  pause.  We 
have  read  with  attention  a  critique  of  a  book  entitled 
“  Wood  and  Garden  ”  by  Miss  Jekyll,  that  appeared 
last  week  in  The  Daily  Telegraph,  and  although  the 
reviewer  had  then  either  not  sufficient  knowledge  or 
courage  to  do  other  than  accept  Miss  Jekyll's  very 
sweeping  statements,  we  must  take  a  little  exception 
to  some  of  them. 

Gardeners  are  spoken  of  as  being  generally  very 
worthy  individuals  "  perfectly  comprehending  the 
ordinary  routine  of  garden  work,  but  with  no  under¬ 
standing  of  the  new  order  of  things.  Their  general 
education  is  not  very  wide  to  begin  with,  and  their 
training  is  usually  all  in  one  groove,  and  the  many 
who  possess  a  full  share  of  vanity  get  to  think  that, 
because  they  have  exhausted  the  obvious  sources  of 
experience  that  have  occurred  within  their  reach 
there  is  nothing  more  to  learn,  or  to  know,  or  to  see, 
or  to  feel,  or  to  enjoy.”  Again,  the  Authoress  goes 
on  to  lay  a  measure  of  condemnation  to  the  charge 
of  those  societies  which  glorify  the  show  table  at  the 
cost  of  the  garden  proper,  and  induce  gardeners  to 
hold  the  “  bloated  magnificence  ’’  of  a  few  prize 
blooms  better  than  the  quiet  charm  of  humble  flowers, 
to  quote  the  reviewers  own  words. 

Now  this  is  a  serious  indictment — at  least  it  would 
be  if  it  were  true.  Miss  Jekyll,  whatever  her  artistic 
horticultural,  and  literary  attainments,  has  been 
unfortunate  in  her  experience.  A  few  moth-eaten, 
prejudice-begrimed  old  fossils  there  may  be  but  these 
are  gradually  leaving  this  world — let  us  hope  for  a 
better.  "  The  new  order  of  things  ”  has  called  into 
existence  a  new  race  of  gardeners,  as  superior  to  the 
old  race  of  men  as  the  “  new  order  ”  is  to  the  old. 
Charlatans  there  may  be  and  are,  and  will  be — like 
the  poor  they  are  always  with  us — but  horticulture 
has  not  a  monoply,  or  even  a  preponderance  of 
charlatans. 

To  say  that  the  general  education  of  the  gardener 
is  not  wide  is  "  bunkum  "  ;  the  gardener  is  fully  the 
equal  of  the  city  clerk,  or  the  man  who  fiddles  laces 
and  ribbons  behind  a  counter  to  the  tune  of  an  old 
woman’s  grumblings,  or  the  autocratic  shop-walker’s 
frown.  Moreover  he  follows  up  his  initial  education 
by  a  life-long  study  in  the  school  of  nature,  whose 
books  he  who  runs  may  read  but  only  he  who  studies 
can  understand. 

Does  Miss  Jekyll  expect  the  man  behind  the 
barrow  to  bow  like  a  well  trained  flunkey,  to  answer 
in  the  fluent  and  polished  English  that  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  of  the  so-called  educated  classes,  to 
be  a  walking  encyclopaedia  of  all  things  living,  to 
perform  the  most  menial  services  and  to  rest  con¬ 
tented  upon  a  wage  lower  than  that  given  to  those 
who  sweep  the  streets  of  our  mighty  metropolis  ? 
because  that  is  what  many  people  seem  to  expect. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  complain  of  the  gardener’s  lack 
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of  education,  but,  even  supposing  that  he  is  unedu¬ 
cated,  which  we  deny,  but,  has  it  been  made  worth 
the  gardeners  while  to  educate  himself  more  highly. 
If  employers  want  a  better  article  they  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  it. 

Then  again  the  question  of  showing.  It  may  be 
that  the  exhibition  of  fruits, flowers, and  vegetables  bas 
tempted  a  few  to  neglect  the  claims  of  the  "garden 
proper,”  but  these  instances  if  they  exist  are  very 
very  rare ;  for  if  a  thing  is  good  enough  to  show  it  is 
good  enough  for  anything.  The  poor  cultivator  may 
perhaps  find  refuge  for  his  failings  by  saying  that  he 
does  not  grow  for  show,  for  he  soon  finds  out  that 
it  is  only  the  best  that  has  a  chance  on  the  exhibition 
boards.  In  inducing  gardeners  to  produce  the  best, 
therefore,  the  societies  who  promote  horticultural 
exhibitions  have  mightily  helped  forward  the  cause 
of  gardening. 

The  statements  made  by  Miss  Jekyll  are  not  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  kind  of  man  that  goes 
to  make  the  modern  gardener,  and  it  is  not  fair  to 
take  a  few  low-down  specimens  and  hold  them  up  as 
a  type  of  races. 

- - 

CONCERNING  THE  IVY. 

This  most  interesting  plant  is  certainly  capable  of  a 
good  deal  of  ill  usage  by  man.  He  plants  the  front 
of  his  house  and  buildings  for  a  set  purpose,  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  greene  ry  to  satisfy  the  ey  e ;  and  to  obtain  an 
evenness  of  leafy  surface  and  quality  of  foliage  the 
shears  are  brought  into  requisition  in  the  spring¬ 
time  of  the  year,  with  the  same  regularity  as  he 
would  cut  his  lawn  weekly  in  summer.  He  harvests 
acrop  of  laterals  and  leaves,  and  all  are  pitched 
on  to  the  rubbish  heap. 

This  performance  over,  it  now  for  the  time  being 
presents  a  vertical  adhesive  mass  of  intricate, 
tracery  and  network  of  leafstalks  and  hair-like 
stems,  as  if  an  innumerable  army  of  big  and  little 
earwigs  were  devouring  the  stonework. 

*'  Ah  !  ”  says  Smith,  in  passing,  "  you  have  spoilt 
that  front.”  And  Jones,  who  is  usually  accompanied 
by  his  voice,  or  gardener,  keeps  mute.  Presently 
the  winter  of  discontent  passes  over ;  he  beholds  a 
mass  of  beautiful  vernal,  bright  foliage,  and  Jones, 
like  the  typical  Levite,  now  passes  by.  But  let  us 
return  to  the  subject.  The  good  old  Ivy  is  often 
accused  as  vagarious  in  its  manner.  Well,  perhaps 
so ;  but  those  clippers  and  shears  have  done  it  an 
injustice  in  another  sense,  for  it  works  upon  the 
same  natural  laws  as  any  other  plant,  striving  for 
the  reproduction  of  its  species,  and,  so  far  as  the 
shears  are  concerned,  it  may  strive  on. 

But  here  is  a  higher  projection,  column  or  pin¬ 
nacle  not  having  before  been  covered.  Those  cut  ends 
that  are  directly  under,  let  them  burst  forth  and  go 
to  the  top.  As  soon  as  the  first  joint  of  the  young 
shoot  comes  in  contact  with  the  column,  by  gentle 
compression  the  sap  is  arrested,  that  part  next  the 
wall  becoming  more  blanched,  succulent,  and  tender 
than  the  exposed  part,  offers  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  least  line  of  resistence.  Roots  burst  out,  taking 
a  downward  longitudinal  line  to  the  next  joint 
below,  and  as  the  young  stem  proceeds  upwards  this 
reversing  policy  of  rootlet  forming  is  continued 
until  it  is  one  continual  growth  of  claws  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  I  have  noticed  that  the  length  of 
the  claws  is  determined  by  the  weather,  and  will 
vary  from  half  an  inch  to  over  six  inches  on  a  one 
year's  vine. 

Now,  when  the  summit  is  reached,  overtopped, 
and  the  stems  have  full  liberty,  what  takes  place  ? 
Simply  equal  light,  sun,  air,  and  exposure,  which, 
circulating  around  the  stems,  are  productive  of  an 
equally  hardened  surface.  The  sap  is  confined,  the 
stems  becoming  smooth  and  arborescent. 

In  a  word  the  plant  has  made  for  itself  a  second 
bole.  Then  the  branch,  then  the  flower,  then  the 
fruit,  and  its  natural  destiny  is  fulfilled,  and  it  will 
continue  to  bring  forth  fruit  yearly  so  long  as  suit¬ 
able  conditions,  life  and  liberty  exist.  When  full 
exposure  to  any  stem  or  growth  is  attained,  it  is 
immaterial  whether  it  be  on  the  vertical,  ground, 
wall,  pillar,  front,  or  side  wall  or  loftest  tower  it 
cannot  and  will  not  attempt  to  throw  out  roots. — 
B.  L. 


The  Cutting  of  Ivy. 

I  have  only  seen  one  plant  cut,  and  that  I  severed  a 
foot  or  so  from  the  ground.  The  plant,  which  was 
climbing  up  a  tree,  died.  Some  years  ago  I  planted 


a  number  of  Ivy  plants  to  cover  a  lofty  building,  but 
a  few  years  later  rabbits  barked  some  of  the  plants, 
which  gave  them  a  decided  check,  and  their  progress 
was  slow  compared  with  the  uninjured  plants,  and 
had  they  been  barked  all  round  they  would  most 
likely  have  died. —  W.  P.  R. 


PEACH  BORDERS. 

A  more  unsuitable  house  for  Peach  culture  than 
that  described  by  L' Allegro  on  p.  391  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find,  and  I  question  very  much  if  it  is 
possible  to  suggest  any  "remedy  for  the  evils”  he 
has  mentioned.  L'Allegro  is  undoubtedly  right 
when  he  attributes  the  badly  ripened  wood  to  the 
lack  of  sunshine.  Something  might  be  done  to 
remedy  this  by  taking  off  some  of  the  3  ft.  of  wall 
towering  above  the  top  of  the  house.  The  ventila¬ 
tion,  too,  is  insufficient.  It  is  not  stated  how  far  the 
eaves  of  the  house  are  from  the  ground,  but  if  they 
are  4  ft.  or  more  with  upright  sashes  these  latter 
might  be  altered  so  as  to  push  out  a  slide  in  a  groove. 
The  cost  of  this  alteration  would,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  house,  but  in  any  case  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  very  difficult  or  expensive  job. 

Even  supposing  these  alterations  made,  they 
would  at  best  only  mitigate  the  "evils,”  and  would 
not  do  away  with  them  altogether.  In  face  of  this, 
therefore,  would  it  not  be  a  more  economical  plan  in 
the  long  run  to  give  up  attempting  to  grow  Peaches 
in  the  house  ?  Surely  the  owner  of  the  garden 
would  listen  to  reason,  and  if  it  were  pointed  out  to 
him  that  the  Peach-house  (?)  was  a  Peach-house 
only  in  name,  and  never  likely  to  produce  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  he  would  see  the  wisdom  of  making  a 
fresh  start  under  more  congenial  conditions.  It  is 
oftentimes  difficult,  I  know,  to  have  a  predecessor's 
work  altered,  but  in  this  case  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  well  to  come  to  some  understanding — it  would  at 
least  save  some  friction  in  the  future. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  border  itself,  L'Allegro 
certainly  went  to  work  on  common  sense  lines  in 
taking  the  manure  out,  and  putting  in  good  loam  in 
its  place,  and  he  has  at  least  made  some  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  original  state  of  affairs.  With  the 
water  rising  during  winter  to  within  1  ft.  of  the  surface 
of  the  border  it  would  not  be  of  much  use  to  sink  the 
bottom  of  the  border  to  the  usual  depth.  Instead  of 
going  to  the  other  extreme,  however,  and  making  it 
on  top  of  the  existing  soil,  I  should  advise  taking  a 
medium  course,  and  digging  it  out  until  the  bottom 
is  at  the  same  level  as  that  to  which  the  water 
rises.  Lay  in  6  in.  or  8  in.  of  drainage,  and  then 
put  in  the  soil  on  top  of  that.  To  go  to  the  trouble 
of  concreting  the  bottom  would  scarcely  pay  in  this 
case,  as  the  owner  would  be  still  more  eager  for 
results  after  the  increased  expense.  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  advis e  L'Allegro  to  take  a  decided  stand,  and 
tell  the  owner  that  the  house  is  not  suitable  for 
Peach  culture,  and  never  will  be  as  long  as  it  stands 
where  it  is. — Rex. 


NOTES  FROM  HAMILTON. 

The  Hamilton  and  District  Horticultura  and 
Forestry  Association  had  its  monthly  meeting  in  the 
Christian  Institute,  on  Friday  evening,  the  3rd  inst.. 
Rev.  Mr.  Paterson,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  something  like  seventy 
members  being  present.  Mr.  Campbell,  Nursery¬ 
man,  High  Blantyre,  read  a  most  valuable  paper  on 
the  "Carnation.”  As  this  beautiful  flower  has 
evolved  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  gain 
universal  admiration,  a  paper  such  as  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell's,  dealing  as  it  did  so  minutely  with  all  the  im¬ 
portant  factors  comprising  the  successful  cultivation 
of  the  Carnation,  could  not  fail  to  afford  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  audience.  An  instructive  discussion 
ensued,  an  especial  feature  of  which  surrounded  the 
more  complex  forms  of  diseases  affecting  the  Carna¬ 
tion.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Campbell.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Wilson, 
Murdieston,  would  give  a  paper,  "  Horticulture 
Reviewed,”  at  the  next  meeting. 

March  has  opened  conversely  to  the  general  rule, 
therefore,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  "  lion  ”  may 
give  us  a  sight  of  his  face  at  the  time  when  we  very 
naturally  would  be  expecting  to  see  the  end  of  his 
tail.  This  fact  has  lead  the  gardeners  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  go  ahead  with  seed  sowing.  It  is  marvel¬ 


lous  how  soon  the  soil  got  into  a  dry  state  after  the 
abnormal  quantity  of  rain  this  winter.  The  recent 
frosts  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  this  state  of  matters 
about,  by  drawing  the  wet  to  the  surface,  where  it 
was  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. — Gamma. 

- **— - 

©leanings  ftjtmt  the  IDmrlti 
of  Sriencq. 

The  undermentioned  subjects  were  discussed  at  the 
Scientific  Committee  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  February  14th. 

Diseased  Apple  Twigs. — These  were  received 
last  December  from  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar.  Prof.  W. 
E.  Smith,  after  a  prolonged  and  difficult  investigation, 
has  pronounced  the  disease  to  be  due  to  bacteria,  and 
forwarded  the  following  interesting  report : — "  The 
portions  of  branches  of  Apple  sent  show  a  disease 
with  the  following  characters.  The  wood  is  sound 
except  where  in  contact  with  the  bark  ;  the  bark  is 
completely  disorganised  with  exception  of  the  hard 
fibres  and  the  dry  outer  corky  layer.  Investigations 
for  signs  of  fungi  or  insects  made  on  arrival  of  the 
material  (December  19th)  gave  no  result.  Portions 
were  placed  in  a  moist  chamber  and  examined  during 
January.  The  bark  became  soft  and  spongy,  no 
fungus  growth  appeared,  but  bacteria  were  found  in 
numbers.  Amongst  other  bacterial  forms,  a  bacillus 
was  common  which  agreed  with  that  figured  by 
Duggar  (Cornell  University  Bulletin,  145,  1898). 
Other  symptoms,  as  far  as  presented  by  the  material 
sent,  agreed  with  American  descriptions  of  the 
bacterial  disease  'fire-blight.'  We  have,  however, 
no  record  of  the  tree  having  blackened  twigs  or 
leaves  during  last  summer — an  important  symptom  of 
this  disease.  '  Fire-blight '  was  proved,  chiefly  by 
the  work  of  Burrill  in  1880,  to  be  due  to  the  action  of 
bacteria.  A  good  general  account,  based  on  further 
research,  is  given  by  Waite  (Year  Book  of  the  U.S. 
America  Department  of  Agriculture,  1895).  The 
disease  appears  in  America  on  Pear  and  Quince 
oftener  than  on  Apple,  and  is  also  known  on  allied 
species.  It  attacks  chiefly  vigorous,  well  fed  trees 
with  much  soft  young  wood,  similar,  in  fact,  to  this 
Apple  tree  as  described  by  your  correspondent.  A 
warm,  moist  season  or  situation  favours  the  disease ; 
dry  weather  checks  it,  and  during  winter  it  makes 
little  progress.  The  remedy  is  to  prune  off  thoroughly 
all  parts  which  show  discoloured  or  destroyed  bark, 
and  to  carefully  burn  them.  Pruning  is  best  done  in 
autumn  or  spring.  The  cuts  must  be  made  well 
below  diseased  parts,  and  large  wounds  should  be 
painted  with  tar.  If  the  pruning  be  severe  it  may 
induce  a  large  growth  of  young  wood  next  season  ; 
this  must  be  carefully  watched,  as  it  is  an  excellent 
starting  point  for  a  reappearance  of  the  disease.  The 
bacteria  are  propagated  by  insects,  which  visit  a 
gummy  fluid  containing  bacteria  which  is  given  out 
from  diseased  parts  of  the  bark.  Then  they  visit  a 
similar  fluid  exuded  from  the  bark  where  broken  by 
cuts,  boring  insects,  or  other  agents,  and  they  infect 
this  with  bacteria.  A  similar  fluid  in  the  flowers 
also  tempts  insects  there,  and  the  bacteria  thus  intro¬ 
duced  destroy  the  fruit  crop.”  A  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  Prof.  Smith  for  this  valuable 
report. 

Tupistra  nutans. — Mr.  Jas.  Hudson  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  this  uncommon  plant  in  blossom.  There 
are  but  four  genera  of  the  Aspidistreae,  a  tribe  of 
Liliaceae  ;  Tupistra,  with  304  species,  being  natives 
of  Himalaya  or  Burmah.  It  bore  dense  spikes  of 
white  flowers  with  an  expanded  border  and  a  dark 
centre. 

Pear  Tree  with  Caterpillar. —  Mr.  McLachlan 
showed  a  twig  with  the  interior  eaten  away  by  the 
caterpillar  of  the  Wood  Leopard  moth,  Zeuzera 
Aesculi.  It  was  received  from  Mr.  N.  Nutter,  of 
Leigham  Cottage,  St.  Julien,  Old  Streatham.  The 
best  remedies  for  this  and  boring  beetles  is  to  run  a 
stout  wire  down  till  it  pierces  the  grubs.  Petroleum 
or  spirits  of  turpentine  poured  down  the  hole  would 
also  probably  be  effective  in  destroying  them. 

Richardia,  two-spathed— Rev  H.  F.  Goffe, 
Thoresway,  Caistor,  forwarded  a  specimen  in  which 
the  uppermost  leaf  had  assumed  the  form  of  an 
additional  spathe — a  not  uncommon  phenomenon. 
It  was  hoped  that  experiments  would  be  made  to  fix 
this  peculiarity,  if  possible. 

Cedar  with  Aerial  Roots. — The  following  com- 
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munication  was  received  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Odell,  The 
Grove,  Stanmore,  together  with  photos  of  the  tree 
described,  and  a  large  mass  of  aerial  roots : — 
“  During  the  recent  heavy  gales  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  one  of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
in  Mrs.  Brightwen's  grounds  here;  a  huge  branch 
was  torn  from  the  parent  trunk,  and  revealed  a  very 
curious  growth  of  aerial  roots.  I  forward  to  you 
with  this  letter  photos  showing  the  broken  branch  in 
two  positions,  and  also  a  part  of  the  very  large 
growth  of  adventitious  roots.  You  will  observe  on 
photo  (marked  A)  a  large  scar,  corresponding  in  size 
and  shape  to  the  base  of  the  branch  on  photo 
marked  B.  The  roots  sent  were  growing  from  the 
edges  of  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  trunk  and 
broken  branch,  and  grew  downwards  from  this 
position  towards  the  base  of  the  tree,  but  had  only 
penetrated  so  far  as  is  indicated  by  a  small  branch 
at  the  base  of  the  scar  (seen  on  both  photos).  Both 
on  the  branch  and  on  the  scar  left  on  the  trunk  the 
wood  is  very  much  splintered,  and  the  roots  were 
found  not  only  in  a  large  mass  as  sent,  but  also 
growing  in  between  the  splintered  portions  of  the 
wood.  The  appearance  of  the  fracture  indicates,  I 
think,  some  previous  injury  (perhaps  by  lightning), 
and  as  a  consequence  some  moisture  may  have 
penetrated  into  the  union  between  the  trunk  and  the 
branch.  I  have  once  or  twice  before  seen  similar 
roots  in  broken  pollarded  Willows,  but  have  never 
observed  the  formation  of  such  adventitious  roots  in 
a  Conifer,  and  thought  perhaps  it  would  have  some 
little  interest  for  your  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.” 


THE  COLOURS  OF  INSECTS. 

A  lecture  upon  the  significance  of  the  colours  dis¬ 
played  by  insects,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  was 
given  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  February  28th,  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Blake.  Sir 
John  Llewelyn  occupied  the  chair. 

The  lecturer  divided  his  subject  into  seven  parts, 
viz.  (1)  the  uses  and  meanings  of  colour  in  insects ; 
(2  &  3J  protective  and  aggressive  resemblance  ;  (4  & 
5)  protective  and  aggressive  mimicry ;  (6)  warning 
colours;  and  (7)  the  combination  of  defensive  powers 
to  be  observed  in  some  insects. 

Colours  in  insects  were  developed  to  enable  them 
to  escape  observation  (protective),  or  to  enable  them 
to  approach  their  prey  (aggressive).  Illustrations 
were  given  of  protective  mimicry  in  some  of  the  loop 
caterpillars  on  the  Currant  bush,  when  they  feigned 
a  resemblance  to  a  twig  of  the  bush  they  were  feed¬ 
ing  upon.  The  Early  Thorn  Moth  Caterpillar  also  did 
this,  and  had  developed  a  colour  that  harmonised 
marvellously  well  with  its  surroundings.  It  was 
manifest  that  these  caterpillars  could  not  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  the  position  of  rigidity  required  to  resemble 
the  twig,  and  thus  throw  their  enemies  off  the  scent,  by 
reason  of  their  hind  claspers  alone,  and,  therefore,  they 
spun  a  fine  web,  of  which  one  end  was  passed  round 
a  neighbouring  twig,  and  the  other  passed  round  their 
head.  They  were  thus  able  to  support  themselves  in 
a  rigid  condition  for  protracted  periods.  Slides  were 
shown  of  spiders,  imitating  with  wonderful  success  a 
knot  on  a  tree,  whilst  the  South  American  Walking 
Leaf  Spider  and  Walking  Leaf  Beetle  were  so  called 
because  of  the  resemblance  they  bore  to  leaves  upon 
certain  trees,  both  colour  and  outline  of  the  veins 
being  reproduced  with  remarkable  exactness. 

An  Asiatic  lizard  was  shown  as  an  instance  of 
aggressive  resemblance.  This  lizard  not  only  had  a 
body  of  the  same  colour  as  the  sand  in  which  it 
dwelt,  but  in  order  to  catch  insects  it  had  developed 
a  counterfeit  presentment  at  each  side  of  its  mouth 
of  certain  red  flowers  which  grew  in  this  sand,  and 
which  the  insects  of  which  it  was  in  search  were 
very  fond  of  visiting. 

Protective  mimicry  was  displayed  by  the  Gold 
Tailed  Moth,  which  escaped  its  enemies  by  imitating 
the  appearance  of  the  Satin  Moth,  an  insect  which 
was  peculiarly  distasteful  to  these  particular  preda¬ 
tors.  Under  the  heading  of  warning  colours,  the 
lecturer  spoke  of  insects  which,  like  the  caterpillar  of 
the  Gooseberry  Moth,  were  conspicuously  coloured, 
thereby  making  their  presence  more  easily  observed 

Some  insects  had  several  methods  of  evading  their 
enemies.  Thus  the  Puss  Moth,  which  laid  its  eggs 
upon  Willow  trees,  would,  if  startled,  defend  itself  by 
assuming  a  terrifying  attitude,  and  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  this  that  were  given  upon  the  screen  were 
certainly  terrifying  enough.  It  also  had  the  power 
of  ejecting  poison,  and  it  often  had  to  employ  this 
device  in  keeping  at  bay  its  arch  enemy,  the  ichneu¬ 
mon  fly. 

A  vole  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the 
proceedings. 


Questions  add  AnstoeRS. 

Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

Yew,  Ivy  and  Rhododendrons. — Alex.  Duncan  : 
Many  reports  are  made  from  time  to  time  that  the 
foliage  of  the  Yew  is  poisonous  to  cattle,  but  more 
particularly  horses.  As  the  Yew  is  so  frequently 
planted  about  private  and  other  establishments  to 
which  cattle  and  horses  have  access  without  ill  results, 
it  is  gaining  credence  that  the  most  danger  arises 
from  Yew  twigs  and  foliage  in  a  dried  or  half  dried 
state,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prunings  of  Yew  hedges  after 
they  have  lain  for  a  day  or  two.  They  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  all  swept  up  immediately,  and  wheeled  away 
to  a  heap  to  which  cattle  and  horses  have  no  access. 
They  should,  in  fact,  be  burned  along  with  prunings 
and  other  waste  wood  generally.  Several  of  the 
Rhododendrons  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  R. 
ponticum  is  said  to  produce  honey  that  is  poisonous 
to  human  beings.  Goats  are  said  to  die  after  eating 
the  leaves  of  the  Himalayan  R.  cinnabarinum  ;  and 
when  the  wood  is  used  as  fuel  by  the  natives  it  pro¬ 
duces  swelling  of  the  face  and  inflammation  of  the 
eyes.  In  Siberia  R.  chrysanthum  is  used  medicinally 
as  a  narcotic.  We  have  never  seen  cattle  eating  Ivy- 
leaves  and  should  not  think  they  would  be  much 
inclined  to  do  so.  Even  here,  however,  it  is  always 
best  to  err  on  the  safe  side  of  not  letting  the  cattle 
have  access  to  Ivy.  Deer  are  said  to  eat  the  leaves 
and  berries  of  Ivy  with  impunity  ;  and  rabbits  cer¬ 
tainly  bark  the  stems,  so  that  it  cannot  be  very 
poisonous  unless  consumed  in  large  quantities  at 
least. 

Marvel  of  Peru.— A.  J.:  The  best  way  in  the 
first  instance  is  to  get  a  packet  of  mixed  seeds  and 
sow  them  at  once  in  heat.  Soon  after  the  large 
seed  leaves  are  well  developed,  you  can  prick  them 
off  in  boxes,  in  lines  2  in.  apart  each  way,  and  grow 
the  seedlings  as  you  would  Stocks,  Astors  or  Dahlias. 
After  they  have  made  a  good  start  less  heat  would 
be  an  advantage,  but  you  should  stand  the  box  or 
boxes  near  the  glass  to  prevent  them  getting  unduly 
drawn  in  any  way.  Harden  off  the  plants  in  cool 
frames  by  and  by  as  the  weather  gets  warmer.  At 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather,  you  may  plant  them  in  beds 
or  borders  where  they  are  to  bloom.  They  are  liable 
to  injury  from  frost,  so  that  you  will  have  to  be  care¬ 
ful  as  to  the  time  you  plant  them  in  the  open ; 
otherwise  the  plants  are  vigorous,  and  in  no  way 
delicate.  Use  a  light  compost,  as  the  rootstock  is 
tuberous,  and  the  plant  slightly  succulent  in  charac¬ 
ter.  When  the  foliage  gets  cut  in  autumn,  you  can 
lift  the  tubers  and  pot  up  a  sufficient  number  of  them 
in  sandy  soil  to  be  kept  rather  dry,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  frost  in  winter.  If  you  have  insufficient 
space  to  store  them  you  could  raise  plants  from  seeds 
again. 

Plants  for  a  Doable  Hedge  —  T.  H. :  We  do  not 
see  that  you  can  improve  upon  White  Thorn  and 
Beech  in  forming  a  hedge  to  act  as  a  fence.  The 
White  Thorn  may  form  the  row  on  that  side  to  which 
the  cattle  have  access,  while  the  Beech  forms  the 
other.  The  two  trees  should  not  be  mixed,  but 
planted  in  rows  within  a  foot  of  each  other.  In  the  rows 
the  trees  should  not  be  more  than  6  in.  apart.  In  a 
few  years  these  two  trees  will  form  a  thick  and  im¬ 
penetrable  hedge,  which  should  be  regularly  trimmed 
annually  about  the  end  of  summer  which  will  help  it 
to  develop  twigs  so  as  to  completely  fill  up  all  space 
and  form  an  unbroken  face.  Weeds  will  have  to  be 
kept  down  for  a  number  of  years  till  the  hedge  has 
well  taken  possession  of  the  ground. 

Names  of  Plants. —  W.  H.,  Manchester  :  The  Cor¬ 
nelian  Cherry  (Cornus  mas.). — J.  Luck:  Scilla  bi¬ 
folia. — Alex.  Duncan  :  A  rather  dense  habited  form 
of  the  common  Yew,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  differ 
sufficiently  from  Taxus  baccata  to  merit  a  varietal 
name.—  A.B.:  1,  Dendrobium  crassinode ;  2,  Odon- 
toglossum  odoratum ;  3,  Odontoglossum  crispum 
andersonianum  — D.  C. :  1,  Narcissus  triandrus;  2, 
Vinca  major  variegala ;  3,  Saxifrage  sancta  ;  4,  Saxi- 
fraga  ligulata ;  5,  Crocus  verna  var. —  W.M.:  i, 
Berberis  Aquifolium ;  2,  Crocus  susianus;  3,  Eupa- 
torium  riparium ;  4,  Nephrodium  decompositum 
glabellum. 

Communications  Received.  —B . Lockwood . — T. S . 
Ware,  Ltd.— Gamma. — W.  H.  W. — W.  P.  R. — J. 
Mayne.— A.  C.— R.  M.— T.  B.— A.  J  —  J.  T.  O.— M. 
— H.  C. — Corbie. — W. — L.  S.  E. — Cyclamen. — Geo. 
R. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  Adrian,  Michigan,  U.S.A.— 
Novelties  for  1899. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. — Genuine 
Grass  and  Farm  Seeds. 

Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  London.  —  Herbaceous  and  Alpine 
Plants,  Carnations,  Climbers,  &c. 

W.  Atlee,  Burpee  &  Co.,  Nos.  475  and  477,  N. 
Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia.  —  Blue  List — Burpee’s 
Seeds  that  Grow. 

William  Watt  Seed  Merchant  and  Nurseryman, 
Cupar  and  Perth. — Farm  Seed  List. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Illustrated 
and  Complete  Floral  Guide  of  Plants. 
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Fsoit,— Average  Wholesale  Peicii 


s.  d.  1.  d. 

Apples  ...per  bushel  2  6  80 

Cobs  .  00  00 

Grapes,  per  ib .  20  29 

Pine-apples 

—St.  Mlohael’s  each  26  7  6 
Strawberries  per  lb.  8  o  12  0 
Black  Currants,  per 

half  sieve  00  00 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Red  Currants,  per  00  00 
half  sieve 
Cherries,  per  half 

sieve  00  00 
Raspberries, per  cwt.  00  00 
Ripe  Gooseberries, 

per  halt  sieve  00  00 


Vegetaeles.— Average  Wholesale  Peices 


1.  d.  1.  d. 

ArtlchokesGIobedoz.  20  40 
Asparagus, per  bundle  30  80 
Beans,  French,  per 

per  lb.  0916 

Beet . .  par  dozen  1  0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

per  half  sieve  10  t  6 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  10  13 
Carrots  ...  per  bnncb  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  20  30 

Celery . per  bundle  10  16 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  26  36 
Endive,  French,  doz.  16  20 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  00 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  10  20 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  13  16 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bunch  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  1  0  18 
Seakale...per  basket  16  20 
Small  salad,  punnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  20  30 
Tomatos......  per  lb.  0  6  10 

Turnips  ....per  bun.  0  3 


Cut  Flowers.— Avesaqe  Wholesale  Peices 


1.  d.  1.  < I. 

Anemones,  doz.  bun.  13  20 
AruoiS,  is  omoms  ...  2  0  4  0 
Azalea,  White,  dozen 

bunches  2040 
Camellias,  doz.  blms.  16  20 
Carnations  doz. blms.  16  20 
Daffodils,  double,  doz. 

bun.  30  50 
,,  single,  doz.  bun.  8  0  10  0 
Euoharis  ...per  doz  26  30 
Gardenias  per  doz  ...  6  0  10  0 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

per  doz.  bnnches  ;  0  60 
Lllinm  Harrisli,  per 

doz  blooms  70  90 
„  longiflorum, 

per  doz.blms.  60  80 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

bunches  4  o  10  o 
MaidenhalrFern,iabs.6  090 

Plants  in  Pots.— Aver 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Adiantums,  per  doz.  4  o  12  o 

Aspidistra,  doz .  12  0  30  o 

„  speoimeD,  each  5  0  15  0 

Dtaoaenas,  each  .  10  26 

„  various, per  doz.  12  0  24  o 
Ericas,  per  doz.  12  o  21  0 
Evergreen  shrubs,  In 

variety,  per  doz.  6  0  a  0 
Ferns, small,  per  doz.  40  60 
„  various  per  doz,  5  0  12  0 
Ficus  elastica,  each  10  40 


s.  d.  s. 

Mprgnerltes,  white, 

per  doz.  bunches  30  50 
Narciss,  Paper-White 

per  doz.  bunches  16  20 
Orchids 

Cattleya,  12  blms.  10  0  12  0 
Odontoglossum 
crispum,  per  12 

blooms .  40  60 

Pelargoniums,  double 
rcarlet.per  doz. bun.  60  So 
Roses.  Tea,  per  doz.  16  20 
„  yellow  (Perles), 

per  dozen  ...10  20 
,,  pink,  per  dozen  40  60 
,,  white,  per  doz.  20  30 
,,  Safrano,  doz.  10  20 
Tuberoses,  dot  blm9.  09  10 
Violets,  per  doz.  bun.  06  10 
„  Parma,  bunch  20  30 

as  Wholssalb  Prices. 

3.  d,  1,  d, 

Foliage  Plants,  per 

doz.  12  0  3  0 
Heaths,  per  dozen  ..  9  0  12  o 
Hyacinths, Rom., doz.  12  0  30  0 
Liliums,  various, 

per  doz .  12  0  30  0 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  8  0  10  0 
Palms,  various,  each  2  0  10  0 
,,  Specimen, each  10  6  84  0 
Primulas,  per  doz.  ...  4  0  60 
Solanums,  per  doz....  40  60 


INDS1X  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Auction  Sales. 

Protheroe  &  Morris  . .434 

Catalogues. 

Barr  &  Sons  . 433 

Bunyard  &  Co . 433 

Dicksons,  Ltd . 435 

Dobbie  &  Co . ....433 

Drummonds,  Ltd . 433 

J.  Forbes  . 434 

Kelway  &  Son  . 433 

J.  Lalng  &  Sons  . 433 

J.  Peed  &  Sons . 435 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 435 

Toogood  &Sons  . 435 

Louis  Van  Houtte  . 436 

T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd . 436 

Webb  &  Sons  . 436 

Chrysanthemums. 

H.  J.  Jones . 436 

C.  E.  &  F.  W.  Lilley . 433 

R.  Owen . 433 

Florists’  Flowers. 

J,  Douglas . 433 

F.  Gifford  . 435 

W.  B.  Hartland  . 433 

Kelway  &  Son  . 433 

J.  Lalng  &  Sons  . 433 

J.  Peed  &  Sons . 435 

C.  E.  &  F.  W.  Lilley . 433 

Walsbaw  &  Sons  . 433 

J.  Wells  . 433 

Flower  PotB. 

Sankey  &  Sons,  Ltd . 447 

S.  Scraton  . 435 

Fruit  Trees. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co . 433 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 433 

Fungicides. 

Corry  &  Co . 433 

W.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.  ...448 

Carden  Sundries,  &c. 

J.  Arnold . 433 

Dicksons . 435 

Eveson’s  Coal . 434 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst.  ...433 

Jadoo,  Ltd . 435 

Phillips  &  Co.,  Ltd . 434 

Porter's  Stakes  . 433 

A.  Potter . 447 

Reddaway’s  Hose  . 447 

Rigby,  Wainwrlght&  Co.  433 

H.  G.  Smyth . 434 

Summer  Cloud . 435 

W.  Wood  &  Son  . 448 

Hardy  Plants. 

Hood  Gardens . 435 

Percival  . 433 

Kelway  &  Son . 433 

Heating  Apparatus. 

Richardson  &  Co . 433 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co, ,,,433 


Horticultural  Builders. 

T.  Boyd  &  Sons . 433 

W.  Cooper,  Ltd . 447 

J.Gray . 433 

W.  Rlohardson  &  Co.  ...433 
J.  Weeks  &  Co.,  Ltd . 433 

Insecticides. 

Corry  &  Co . 433 

G.  H.  Richards . 434 

W.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.  ...448 

Lawn  Mowers. 

Ransomes,  Sims  &  Jet- 
feries,  Ltd . 435 

Manures. 

Canary  Guano . 434 

Chemical  Union . 433 

Clay  &  Son . 43s 

W.  Colchester . 433 

Native  Guano  . 447 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons . 435 

Webbs’  . 447 

W.  Wood  &  Sen,  Ltd.  ...448 
Miscellaneous. 

Cadbury’s  Cocoa . 448 

Epp's  Cocoa . 447 

Juno  Cycles  . 447 

Orchids. 

J.  Cyphet  . 43® 

Hush  Low  &  Co . 436 

P.McArthur  . 436 

J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd . 435 

F.  Sander  &  Co . 433 

Stanley-Mobbs  &  Ashton433 

Publications. 

Agricultural  Economist  435 

Gardening  World  . 448 

Ogilvie . 434 

J.  S.  Virtue  &  Co . 434 

Roses 

F.  Cant  &  Co . 436 

C.  E.  &  F.  W.  Lilley . 433 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 435 

J.  Walters  . 436 

Walshaw  &  Sons  . 433 

Seeds. 

Barr&  Sons . 43® 

Brindworth  &  Sons  . 435 

Dicksons . 435 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons, 

Ltd . 433 

W.  B.  Hartland  . 433 

Render  &  Sons  . 436 

Sir  James  W.  Mackey, 

Ltd . 43® 

F.  Roemer . 433 

Rudland . 435 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 435 

Sutton  &  Sons . 437 

R.  Sydenham  . 433 

T.S.  Ware, Ltd . 43® 

Webb  &  Sons  . 43® 

Young  &  Co . 433 

Vegetable  Roots. 

Laxton  Bros . 433 

R.  Smith  &  Co . 435 

Weed  Killers. 

Acme  Chemical  Qo,  ..,.,,433 
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DEVONIAN  POTATO  (New.) 

AWARD  OF  MERIT,  R.H.S.,  1898. 

A  heavy  cropper  of  delicious  flavour,  the  tubers 
all  being  of  nice  table  size ;  oval  in  shape,  and 
rough-skinned.  7  Its.,  2/6  ;  14  lbs.,  4/6. 

The  WILDSMITH  ONION  (New.) 

Grows  to  a  good  size,  of  mild  flavour,  and  is  a  fine 
keeper.  Excellent  for  exhibition.  Can  be  sown 
either  in  spring  or  autumn.  Highly  spoken  of  in 
report  of  R.H.S.  for  1898.  Per  packet,  1/6. 


ROBERT  YEITCH  &  SON, 

Queen’s  Seedsmen, 

EXETER. 


r^ALADIUMS  A  SPECIALITY.— 

Laings’  collection  is  unsurpassed.  Prices,  12/-,  18/-, 
2,1-,  and  30/-  per  doz.  Catalogue  on  application.— JOHN 
LAING  &  SONS,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries. 


T  AINGS’  CLIVIAS  are  now  worth  a 

visit.  Prices,  2/6,  3/6,  5/-,  and  7/6  upwards.  Catalogue 
free  on  application.  Catford  Railway  Station. — JOHN 
LAING  &  SONS,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  S.E. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refieshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER.  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  MARCH  18  th,  1899. 


NLXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS 

Tuesday,  March  21st. — Cornwall  Daffodil  Show. 

Wednesday,  March  22nd. — Torquay  District  Gardeners’ 
Association’s  Show. 


^ROVIDING  FOR  THE  RAINY  DAY. - The 

&  annual  general  meeting  of  the  United 
Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society 
on  the  15th  inst.,  and  recorded  in  another 
column,  again  brings  to  mind  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  this  society  offers  to  gardeners 
in  providing  against  times  of  sickness 
which  may  incapacitate  them  from  attend¬ 
ing  to  their  wonted  duties.  The  unqualified 
success  which  continues  to  attend  the 
working  of  the  United  Horticultural,  is  a 
fact  which  should  engage  the  attention  of, 
and  give  satisfaction  to,  every  member, 
besides  acting  as  a  stimulus  in  deciding 
those  who  are  casting  about  with  the 
view  of  joining  some  society  which,  for 
a  moderate  sum,  can  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door  during  temporary  illness.  The  success 
of  the  society  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  its  utility  ; 
the  perfectly  satisfactory  fulfilment  of  its 
obligations,  and  the  low  rate  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Each  of  the  four  funds  is  separately 
provided  for,  and  members  are  liable  only 
for  half-a-crowu  annually.  The  whole  sum 
expended  upon  management  during  the  past 
year  is  slightly  under  £100,  which,  for  a 
benefit  society  of  close  upon  800  members, 
is  marvellous.  Besides  the  half-crown 
contributed  to  the  management  fund  several 
other  items  are  placed  to  its  credit,  which 
do  not  affect  the  capital  of  any  other  fund. 


When  Mr.  W.  Collins  became  secretary 
twelve  years  ago  there  was  a  membership 
of  only  200,  and  seeing  that  the  number 
has  almost  quadrupled  in  that  time,  it 
means  that  the  secretary’s  duties  have 
increased  in  proportion,  though  the  re¬ 
muneration  attached  to  the  office  has 
increased  very  slightly.  The  society  and 
every  member  of  it  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Collins  for  the  admirable  and 
efficient  way  with  which  he  has  carried  out 
the  onerous  duties  entrusted  to  his  care. 
The  success  of  the  society  we  consider, 
largely  depends  upon  the  assiduity  and  care 
with  which  the  inner  working  is  attended 
to,  even  as  in  this  case  without  fuss  or  osten 
tation.  Another  item  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  management  fund  is  the  interest 
earned  by  the  capital  of  ^1,014  7s.  standing 
to  the  credit  of  lapsed  members. 

That  capital  might  cause  many  enquiries 
to  be  made  as  to  how  such  a  sum  could 
have  accumulated.  No  doubt  a  short 
history  is  attached  to  each  lapse  from 
membership,  but  which  can  only  be  of 
minor  importance  to  members,  seeing  that 
such  cases  occur  in  all  societies,  and  are 
very  largely  dependent  upon  the  individuals 
themselves  who  cease  to  pay.  The  above 
sum  represents  the  lapses  which  have 
accumulated  since  the  founding  of  the 
United  Horticultural  in  1865.  The  redeem¬ 
ing  feature  of  it  is  that  the  sum  standing  to 
the  credit  of  each  lapsed  member  is  not 
forfeited  but  is  retained  by  the  society  till 
the  members  attain  the  age  of  sixty,  or  in 
case  of  previous  death  it  is  paid  over  to  the 
nominee  of  such  lapsed  members.  This  is 
a  privilege,  unfortunately,  accorded  by  no 
other  society  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

For  a  total  sum  of  £1  10s.  6d.  annually, 
a  member  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
the  society  can  offer  on  the  lower  scale  of 
payments  ;  and  on  the  higher  scale  these 
advantages  can  be  secured  for  £2  4s.  6d. 
The  primary  and  most  important  privileges 
are  that  members  on  the  sick  list  will 
receive  12s.  and  18s.  per  week  respectively 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  and  half  of 
those  sums  for  a  further  six  months,  if 
need  be.  These  payments  or  benefits  will 
enable  most  gardeners  to  tide  over  the 
rainy  day,  that  is,  any  temporary  illness  to 
which  humanity  is  liable.  There  are  other 
privileges  even  after  that. 

Now  the  question  remains  how  a  gar¬ 
dener  who  is,  in  a  measure,  obliged  to  live 
up  to  his  income,  can  meet  the  quarterly 
instalments  of  his  subscription.  This  may 
be  done  by  Simply  setting  aside  gd.  or  6d. 
weekly,  according  to  the  scale,  so  that 
when  quarter-day  comes  round,  gs.  gd.  or 
6s.  6d.  respectively  is  there  to  meet  the 
gardener’s  liability  to  the  benefit  fund. 
The  sums  of  3s.  or  2s.  for  the  benevolent 
fund,  and  2s.  6d.  annually  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  fund,  are  small  items.  Careful  gar¬ 
deners  should  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting 
these  claims.  As  far  as  members  of 
the  gardening  profession  proper  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we  have  considerable  faith  in  their 
ability  and  steady  determination  to  meet 
such  a  small  liability, even  out  of  their  all  too 
limited  income,  in  order  to  provide  against 
a  rainy  day.  We  make  this  assertion  after 
comparing  their  economical  and  provi¬ 
dent  instincts,  knowledge,  intelligence,  and 
qualifications  generally  with  the  working 
classes  in  other  professions  and  occupations. 
In  spite  of  the  smallness  of  their  income  they, 
by  their  own  personal  efforts  and  behaviour, 
rise  superior  to  better  paid  men  in  other 
walks  of  life,  notwithstanding  the  assertions 
of  many  ready  writers  to  the  contrary. 
Those  who  most  frequently  cast  aspersions 
on  their  attainments  and  capability  are,  for 
the  most  part,  writers  who  have  only  had  to 
deal  with  and  know  a  lower  grade  of 
servant,  seldom  deserving  to  be  classed  in 


the  ranks  of  professional  gardeners.  In  a 
word,  such  writers  have  got  hold  of  the 
wrong  “variety,”  but  yet  hold  it  up  as  a 
type  of  all  the  rest. 

To  gardeners  desirous  of  joining  a  benefit 
society  we  should  recommend  the  United 
Horticultural  ;  for  besides  the  advantage 
of  an  income  during  temporary  illness, 
members  continue  to  deposit  a  certain 
sum  as  capital,  to  which  interest  is  added, 
against  the  day  of  retirement  from  the 
benefit  fund  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Those 
who  join  at  an  early  age  have  more 
advantages  conferred  upon  them  than 
those  joining  at  an  advanced  age.  A 
member  on  the  higher  scale,  now  retiring, 
has  £9^.  13s.  1  id.  standing  to  his  credit; 
and  another  on  the  lower  scale  has 
£62  10s. 

- - - 

The  Fate  of  a  Rose. — One  of  Waller  Savage  Lan- 
dor’s  favourites  was  Rose  Paynter,  a  niece  of  Rose 
Aylmer,  Lord  Aylmer’s  daughter.  One  of  Rose 
Paynter’s  gifts  to  Landor  was  a  Rose-tree,  and  this 
is  what  he  wrote  about  it  to  her : — The  Rose  you 
gave  me,  I  am  grieved  to  tell  you,  is  quite  destroyed 
.  .  .  I  washed  the  root  and  all  its  fibres  with 

lavender  water,  and  I  preserve  them  carefully.  I 
had  formed  many  projects  for  this  gifted  Rose.  I 
had  been  looking  out  for  some  little  garden  to  consti¬ 
tute  her  principality.  Lilies  of  the  Valley  were  to 
be  the  ladies-in-waiting,  Cyclamens  the  pages.  These 
and  the  plebeian  Strawberries  were  to  be  all  the  court, 
and  all  the  subjects  of  my  young  queen. 

The  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  St- 
Petersburg — The  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  has 
announced  that  all  foreign  exhibits  intended  for  this 
grand  exhibition,  which  is  to  take  place  in  May 
next,  will  be  passed  into  Russia  free  of  customs 
duties,  and  the  transport  out  of  Russia  will  also  be 
free  provided  that  the  goods  are  returned  through 
the  same  station  at  which  they  crossed  the  border, 
and  also  that  they  are  despatched  on  their  home¬ 
ward  journey  within  two  months  of  the  closure  of  the 
exhibition.  This  is  a  very  liberal  time  allowance, 
and  should  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  All  goods 
must  be  properly  labelled,  and  all  plants  must  be 
provided  with  the  Phylloxera  Certificate.  While 
exhibits  complying  with  these  regulations  will  be 
carried  free  of  charge  through  Russia  on  the  return 
journey,  no  reduction  will  be  made  on  the  cost  of  the 
outward  passage,  although  exhibitors  may,  upon 
application,  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  their 
tickets. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association.— A  very  interesting  lecture  on 
“  The  Onion  ”  was  given  by  Mr.  Alexander  Dean,  of 
Kingston-on-Thames,  on  Monday  evening  last,  before 
the  members  of  the  Reading  and  District  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  the  president,  Mr.  C. 
B.  Stevens,  presiding  over  a  good  attendance  of 
members.  In  introducing  the  subject  the  lecturer, 
referred  to  Reading  as  being  a  household  word 
throughout  the  horticultural  world,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  Reading  was  given  to  a  variety 
which  had  been  grown  as  long  as  he  could  remember, 
also,  that  some  of  the  best  growers  of  the  Onion  at 
the  present  time  were  located  in  the  district.  The 
classification  of  the  Onion,  its  various  divisions,  and 
the  different  varieties  were  treated  in  a  very  able 
manner,  followed  by  many  practical  hints  on  the 
preparation  of  the  ground,  manuring,  time  of  sowing, 
and  a  few  remarks  on  the  enemies  of  the  Onion  and 
their  treatment,  judging  at  shows  and  the  uses  of 
this  most  useful  vegetable.  A  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Messrs.  Woolford,  Hinton,  Purkiss,  Neve, 
and  Martin  took  part.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily 
accorded  to  Mr.  Dean  for  his  paper.  The  exhibits 
included  some  well-kept  specimens  of  Onions,  in¬ 
cluding  Sutton's  dote,  Improved  Reading,  Ailsa 
Craig,  &c.,  contributed  by  Mr.  Bright,  The  Gardens. 
Wbiteknight  s  Park  ;  Mr.  J.  Pound,  Senr  ,  gardener 
to  Mr.  G.  May,  Caversham  ;  Mr.  Neve,  gardener  to 
Mr.  T.  R.  Harman,  Sindlesham  House  ;  also  some 
splendidly  flowered  plaats  of  Freesia,  by  Mr. 
Dockerill,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Palmer,  M.P. ;  and 
several  vases  of  blooms  of  Primula  obconica,  by  Mr. 
Townsend,  gardener  to  Sir  William  Farrer,  Sand¬ 
hurst  Lodge. 
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2,071,900  live  Quails  were  sent  from  Egypt  daring 
the  past  year.  Of  these  1,884,900  went  to  France, 
92,000  to  this  country,  70,000  to  Italy,  and  25,000  to 
Malta.  The  comparative  few  sent  to  this  country  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  more  found  their 
way  hither  via  Marseilles,  and  these  are  not  counted 
in  the  92,000.  At  any  rate  there  seem  to  be  plenty 
of  people  besides  the  Israelites  who  like  quails. 

The  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle 
Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society. — The  schedule 
of  prizes  for  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Flower  Show 
issued  by  the  above  society  is  before  us.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  is  to  take  place  in  Leazes  Park,  on  June  19th, 
20th,  and  21st,  and  we  hope  that  this  year  it  will  be 
favoured  with  Queen’s  weather.  Prizes  are  offered 
in  67  classes,  distributed  amongst  plants,  cut  flowers, 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Special  prizes  are  to  be  given 
by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Messrs  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  and 
Co. 

Chester  Paxton  Society. — A  meeting  of  the  above 
was  held  on  the  4th  inst,  at  the  Grosvenor  Museum, 
Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes,  of  Eaton  Hall  Gardens,  presiding 
over  a  large  attendance.  Mr.  R.  Todd,  representing 
the  Woolton  Society,  was  introduced  by  the  chair¬ 
man  to  deliver  his  lecture  on  "  Orchids.”  The  subject 
was  treated  in  a  popular  style  with  the  means  of 
furnishing  a  continuous  supply  of  flowers  throughout 
the  year,  with  general  notes  on  the  culture  of  the 
various  species.  Mr.  Todd  illustrated  his  paper  with 
overfifty  varieties  of  cut  flowers,  whichenhanced  the 
interest  of  the  meeting.  At  the  conclusion  a  discus¬ 
sion  followed  in  which  Messrs.  R.  Newstead,  F.E  S  , 
J.  D.  Siddell,  John  Taylor  and  others  took  part.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Miln,  seconded  by  Mr.  Newstead, 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  tendered  to  the 
lecturer. 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — A  large  and  appreciative  audience 
assembled  at  St.  John's  Parish  Room  on  Thursday 
last  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Mr.  C.  Bridges  on  “  The 
Culture  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips.”  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Garaway.  The  lecturer,  in  a 
racy  and  convincing  manner,  dealt  with  the  early 
history  of  the  bulbs,  their  introduction  into  this 
country,  the  necessary  treatment  required  for  the 
successful  cultivation  in  the  flower  garden,  for  con¬ 
servatory  decoration,  and  special  treatment  for  ex¬ 
hibition.  He  also  advised  his  hearers  with  regard 
to  purchasing  bulbs,  and  laid  great  emphasis  on  the 
need  of  dealing  with  reliable  firms.  He  said  all 
bulbs  should  be  potted  in  October  or  early  in 
November,  and  those  for  the  garden  planted  early  in 
November.  A  discussion  followed  the  lecture,  being 
taken  part  in  by  several  members,  and  hearty  thanks 
were  accorded  the  lecturer  for  his  interesting  effort. 
Piizes  for  Tulips  and  mixed  pots  of  bulbs  were 
awarded  Messrs.  Bannister,  and  Pidgeon. —  W.  E. 
Groves,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer. 

Preserving  Cut  Flowers  for  a  Month— A  corres¬ 
pondent  to  the  Golden  Penny,  discussing  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  fl  awers,  avers  that  even  "the  most  delicate 
and  fragile  of  blossoms  can  be  kept  in  good,  healthy 
condition  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  if  systematic 
attention  is  given  to  them.”  This  is  rather  a  tall 
statement,  for  as  all  practical  gardeners  know  there 
are  many  flowers,  such,  for  instance,  as  Irises,  that 
are  exceedingly  short-lived.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  much  may  be  done  even  by  changing 
the  water  frequently.  The  method  recommended  is 
to  cut  from  each  of  the  stems  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  with  a  sharp  knife —scissors  squeeze  the  stem 
and  hinder  its  absorptive  powers.  Five  or  six  drops 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  should  be  dropped  into  each 
vase,  and  the  latter  filled  three-quarters  full  of  water. 
At  night  the  stems  should  be  sponged  off  in  clear, 
cold  water,  and  any  decaying  parts  removed.  Then 
place  the  flowers  in  a  solution  of  soap  and  water, 
and  stand  them  in  a  cool  place  until  next  day,  when 
the  course  of  treatment  begins  over  again.  Violets, 
Roses,  and  Fern  fronds  will  last  best  if  laid,  each 
night,  on  a  piece  of  damp  flannel  and  covered  over 
with  a  bowl.  White  Carnations  may  be  tinted  to 
any  desired  colour  by  putting  a  little  dye  of  the 
required  colour  into  the  water.  This  is  the  system 
recommended,  and  although  it  may  savour  some¬ 
what  of  an  old  woman’s  pottering  about,  still,  in  the 
case  of  choice  and  valuable  flowers,  it  may  be  worth 
trying. 


Lilies  of  the  Valley  cost  Paris  something  like 
£50,000  during  the  winter  season. 

Some  of  the  Best  Honey-producing  Plants  are 
Honeysuckle,  Mignonette,  Single  Dahlia,  Wall¬ 
flower,  and  Clover. 

Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — March  11th.  This 
society  opened  a  new  quarter’s  meetings  on  the  above 
date,  in  its  room  at  the  Stafford  Arms,  Wakefield,  by 
a  lecture  on  ”  Table  Plants  "  from  Mr.  Dunsmore, 
Wakefield.  The  lecturer  narrowed  his  considerations 
of  the  subject  to  foliage  plants  which  may  be  grown 
in  dwelling-house  windows,  such  as  Araiia  Sieboldii, 
Kentias,  Ficus  elastica,  various  Aspleniums,  Pteris, 
and  other  Ferns.  Discussion  followed  the  lecture. 
Cocos  weddeliana  was  mentioned  as  having  succeeded 
for  years  in  a  cottage  window.  It  was  advocated  to 
keep  plants  at  a  distance  from  the  window  panes  to 
secure  an  evenness  in  temperature.  Broad-leaved 
plants  are  more  easily  kept  clean  than  dissected- 
leaved  ones.  Messrs.  Dunsmore,  Wasse,  and  Dickson 
of  Wakefield,  exhibited  cool-house  plants.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer  and  chairman  were  accorded,  and  next 
meeting’s  subject  intimated, — viz.,  "  English  Cathe¬ 
drals  ".—J.  H.  D. 

Fertilisation  of  Glaux  maritima. — Mr.  Edward  Step, 
F.L.S.,  read  a  paper  on  the  fertilisation  of  Glaux 
maritima  at  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society,  on 
March  2nd.  After  examining  some  hundreds  of 
flowers  gathered  along  the  coast  near  Portscatho, 
Cornwall,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
flower  is  protogynous.  When  open,  the  calyx-lobes 
at  first  separate  but  slightly,  affording  only  a  nar¬ 
row  entrance.  The  curvature  of  the  style  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bring  it  within  the  fold  of  a  calyx-lobe,  from 
which  the  stigma  projects  so  as  to  be  in  the  way  of 
any  insect  that  visits  the  flower  for  the  liquid  that 
exudes  from  the  ovary  and  base  of  the  style.  When 
the  yellow  pollen  is  shed,  the  style  is  either  quite 
erect,  or  retains  its  original  bend  sufficiently  above 
the  anthers  to  make  self-fertilisation  probable. 
Owing  to  the  lowly  habit  of  the  plant  and  its  cus¬ 
tomary  crowding  in  with  sea-sedge  and  grasses,  it  is 
not  an  easy  one  to  watch.  Doubtless  it  is  often 
fertilised  with  its  own  pollen  by  the  agency  of  flies 
and  other  insects;  but  from  the  position  and  precocity 
of  the  stigma,  Mr.  Step  considered  that  cross-ferti¬ 
lisation  is  quite  as  frequent.  He  was  consequently 
unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Henslow  (Trans.  Linn. 
Soc.,  n.  s.  Bot.  i.  1880,  p.  377,  pi.  44,  fig.  35)  as  to 
self-fertilisation  in  this  plant,  believing  his  conclusion 
to  have  been  drawn  from  the  examination  of  an 
abnormal  specimen. 

The  Legend  of  the  Christmas  Rose. — Helleborus 
niger,  the  Christmas  Rose  as  it  is  popularly  called^ 
is  grown  in  our  gardens  nowadays  for  its  beauty  and 
for  its  value  as  an  early  flower.  Whether  or  notour 
love  for  it  is  tinged,  unknown  to  ourselves,  by  the 
superstitions  and  legends  which  our  forefathers 
associated  w.th  it  may  justly  be  questioned,  for  the 
plant  was  at  one  time  enwrapped  by  legends  of 
ghosts  and  spooks,  and  credited  with  supernatural 
powers.  Anyone  who  wished  to  make  use  of  these 
occult  powers  had  to  pick  three  flowers  on  Innocents’ 
Day  (December  28th)  and  keep  them  until  New  Year’s 
Eve,  when  a  piece  of  the  root  of  the  plant  whence  the 
flowers  were  taken  was  to  be  dug  up  and  placed 
alongsideof  the  flowers,  and  the  person  was  instructed 
to  take  both  flowers  and  root  to  the  churchyard  a 
little  before  the  witching  hour  of  midDight,  and 
bury  them  at  the  east  end  of  the  church.  The 
wculd-be  enquirer  into  the  future  had  then  to  stand 
upon  the  spot  and  desire  earnestly  to  look  into  the 
future  of  the  coming  year.  He  would  then  see, 
immediately  after  midnight,  a  procession  of  the 
wraiths  of  those  who  were  to  die  during  the  year 
pass  between  him  and  the  church,  unless  it  was  fated 
that  he  himself  was  to  tread  the  path  of  dcom,  when 
his  own  spirit  form  would  glide  by,  none  other 
following.  The  mystic  powers  of  the  Hellebore  went 
still  further,  for  each  wraith  would  wear  upon  its  head 
a  chaplet  of  snowy  flowers  or  a  coronet  of  the  roots 
according  to  its  lot,  whether  it  came  from  the  realms 
of  bliss,  or  had  been  consigned  to  the  depths  of  the 
damned.  If  the  enquirer  himself  were  to  go  to  that 
bourne  from  whence  do  traveller  doth  return  his 
ghost  would  wear  neither  flowers  nor  roots,  for  the 
issue  was  yet  in  the  balance,  and  could  only  be 
decided  by  the  actions  of  the  watcher  in  the  time 
yet  left  to  him. 


10,000,000  Cocoanuts  were  exported  last  year  from 
Jamaica,  the  bulk  of  them  going  to  the  United  States. 
There  are  indications,  however,  that  the  changes  in 
progress  in  the  West  Indies  have  affected  the  Ameri¬ 
can  markets,  and  now  the  fruit  growers  of  Jamaica 
are  turning  their  attention  towards  the  markets  of 
the  old  world. 

Fossil  Plants  from  Sussex. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London  on  February  i6th,  Mr. 
Clement  Reid,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  some  fruits  of  Najas 
minor,  Allione,  and  of  Najas  graminea,  Delile,  found 
during  a  further  examination  of  the  interglacial 
deposits  at  West  Wittering,  in  Sussex.  Najas  minor 
is  distributed  throughout  Europe,  except  in  the  north, 
and  in  Britain  ;  Najas  graminea  is  found  in  the 
tropics  of  the  Old  World  as  well  as  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Region.  In  Britain,  where  it  has  been 
accidentally  introduced,  it  has  been  found  in  a  canal 
which  receives  waste  hot  water  from  a  factory.  A 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Rendle,  H. 
Groves,  and  Melvill  took  part 

Foreign  Competition  in  France. — British  fruit 
growers  have  long  been  grumbling  deeply  over  the 
competition  of  foreign  fruit  growers,  but  although 
we  Britishers  think  that  we  have  a  special  grievance 
in  that  some  of  our  own  railways  deliberately  favour 
the  alien  at  the  expense  of  the  home  cultivator  other 
countries  have  something  to  say  about  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  M.  Henry  Duval,  in  the  current  issue  of 
Nord  Horticole,  points  out  how  the  fruit  growers 
of  France  find  their  products  swamped  in  Parisian 
markets  by  importations  from  the  Cape.  He  says 
that  the  fruit  growers  of  South  Africa  can,  by  going 
in  for  late  varieties,  send  their  Peaches,  Grapes,  and 
Plums  to  Parisian  markets  to  compete  with  the  best 
early  French  fruit,  and  that  by  dint  of  a  little 
management  Peaches,  Apricots,  Cherries,  and 
Plums,  either  fresh  or  preserved  in  the  cold  chamber 
may  be  made  to  invade  French  markets  all  through 
the  ordinary  season.  Already  Cape  fruit  has 
fetched  high  prices,  and  these  will  surely  bring 
more.  Recently  Cape  Peaches  have  sold  at  49  frs. 
a  dozen,  roughly  speaking,  or  4  frs.  (3s.  4d.)  each. 
M.  Duval  draws  a  gloomy  picure  of  what  is  goiDg 
to  become  of  French  fruit  forcing,  and  earnestly 
calls  the  attention  of  those  interested  to  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Meanwhile,  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  un¬ 
comforting  to  the  Britisher  to  know  that  his  brother 
fruit  grower  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  thinks 
as  he  does  about  alien  competition  As  for  the  in¬ 
clination  to  grumble,  the  gardener  and  market  grower, 
have  no  more  of  that  than  anybody  else,  for  it  is  a 
general  failing  of  the  human  race. 

The  Southern  Counties  Carnation  Society. — This 
theyouDgest  of  the  large  Carnation  societies  has  just 
issued  its  first  annual  report  and  statement  of 
accounts.  The  first  year  of  such  an  association  is 
always  a  trying  one,  for  it  has  to  find  its  feet,  so  to 
speak,  whilst  from  a  financial  point  of  view  there 
are  many  expenses  associated  with  the  first  year  of 
work  that  do  not  afterwards  occur.  The  report 
issued  by  the  Southern  Counties  Carnation  Society 
congratulates  the  members  of  that  body  upon  the 
gratifying  amount  of  support  received  from  many  of 
the  leading  growers  of  Carnations.  The  financial 
statement,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  shows  a  deficit  of 
£72  2s.  7d.,  but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  much 
of  this  will  be  wiped  off  the  slate  in  the  near  future. 
The  whole  of  the  receipts  has  been  /107  6s.,  of 
which  a  sum  of  £87  7s.  accrued  from  subscriptions 
and  donations.  £179  8s.  7d.  has  been  spent,  of 
which  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  £52  9s. 
went  in  prizes  in  cash,  and  £13  7s.  6d.  in  prize  cups. 
Special  mention  is  made  of  the  work  of  the  indefatig¬ 
able  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Wm.  Garton, 
Junr.  He  has  thrown  his  whole  soul  into  his  duties, 
and  we  trust  that  a  full  measure  of  success  will  not 
be  denied  him.  The  schedule  of  prizes  for  the 
second  exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Southamp¬ 
ton,  but  of  which  the  date  is  not  yet  fixed,  is  given, 
and  we  notice  that  the  list  of  prizes  is  a  liberal  one. 
The  book  containing  the  report  and  schedule  is  a 
bulky  one,  running  to  eighty  pages,  but  a  good  deal 
of  room  is  occupied  by  reports  of  last  year’s  show, 
and  a  series  of  articles  on  various  phases  of  Carn¬ 
ation  culture,  from  such  able  exponents  as  Mr.  F. 
Nutt,  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Mr.  H  W. 
Weguelin,  and  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham.  These  afford 
most  interesting  and  instructive  reading  and  will  be 
keenly  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  the  Carnation 
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Sugar  Beet  in  Kent.- The  report  of  the  analyses  of 
the  sugar  Beet  grown  at  Romney  Marsh,  in  Kent, 
recently  given  by  a  firm  of  sugar  refiners  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  is  both  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  those 
who  promoted  the  experiments  at  Romney  Marsh 
These  experiments,  we  learn,  were  conducted  under 
the  auspices  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  results  prove  that  the  district  is 
well  suited  for  the  production  of  high-class  roots  for 
the  sugar  refiner. 

A  reputed  Irish  Carex.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society  of  London,  on  March  2nd,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Druce,  F.L  S.,  read  a  paper  on  the  reported  occur¬ 
rence  in  Ireland  of  Carex  rhynchophysa,  and  gave 
reasons  for  believing  that  Carex  rostrata  var.  lati- 
folia  had  been  mistaken  for  it.  Typical  specimens 
of  both  were  exhibited,  and  also  a  coloured  drawing 
by  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown,  A.L.S.,  of  one  of  the  plants 
collected  by  Mr  Lloyd  Praeger  near  Mullaghmore 
Lough,  Armagh.  Some  further  remarks  were  made 
by  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke,  more  especially  with  reference 
to  the  descriptions  of  plants  believed  to  be  new  to 
the  British  Flora. 

London  and  Paris.  A  Contrast. — In  these  days 
when  so  much  attention  is  beiDg  called  to  the  value 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  as  food  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  differences  in  the  food  of  nations.  English¬ 
men  are  known  the  whole  world  over  as  great  meat- 
eaters,  and  this  receives  additional  proof,  if  such 
were  required,  by  a  comparison  drawn  as  to  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  consumed  by  a  Londoner  and  a 
Parisian.  The  Londoner  consumes  per  annum  as 
follows  : — Apples,  65  lb.  6  oz. ;  Asparagus,  1  lb.  3  oz. ; 
Carrots,  7  lb.  3  oz. ;  Celery,  n  oz. ;  Cherries,  2  lb. 
13  oz. ;  Onions,  33  lb.  9  oz. ;  Pears.  39  lb.  5  oz. ; 
Peas,  3  lb.  8  oz. ;  Plums  and  Damsons,  17  lb.  12  oz. ; 
Potatos,  173  lb.  4  oz. ;  Raspberries,  4  oz. ;  Straw¬ 
berries,  3  lb.  10  oz.  ;  Tomatos,  57  lb.  4  oz.  Against 
■  this,  the  record  of  the  Parisian  is — Apples,  145  lb. ; 
Asparagus,  5  lb.  4  oz. ;  Carrots,  37  lb.  ;  Celery,  6  lb. 
23  oz. ;  Cherries,  20  lb.  14  oz  ;  Onions,  4  lb.  7  oz.  ; 
Pears,  170  lb.  13  oz. ;  Peas,  6  lb.  15  oz. ;  Plums  and 
Damsons,  183  lb.  4  oz. ;  Potatos,  49  lb.  4  oz.  ;  Rasp¬ 
berries,  2  lb. ;  Strawberries,  13  lb.  12  oz. ;  Tomatos, 
17  lb.  2  oz.  If  we  lump  the  whole  of  this  produce 
together,  we  shall  find  that  the  Londoner  consumes 
405  lb.  12  oz.,  and  the  Parisian  663  2  oz.,  or  257  lb. 
6  oz.  more  than  the  Londoner.  The  Londoner  eats 
more  Cabbages,  Cucumbers,  Turnips,  Potatos, 
Onions,  and  Tomatos  than  the  Parisian,  but  of  other 
vegetables  and  fruits  the  Frenchman  eats  more, 
whilst  in  the  aggregate  his  diet  will  be  found  to 
exhibit  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  proportion  to  meat  than  is  seen  in  the  case 
of  the  Englishman. 

Preserving  Flowers  for  Winter  Bouquets.— The 
practice  of  drying  flowers  so  as  to  retain  their  shape 
and  colour  is  necessarily  limited,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  comparatively  few  flowers  that 
lend  themselves  to  the  treatment.  In  Germany  such 
subjects  as  Roses,  China  Asters,  Pansies,  Sanvitalia 
procumbens,  Gomphrena  globosa,  G.  aurantiaca, 
Acroclinium  roseum,  and  Ammobium  alatum  are 
successfully  dried.  The  method  for  the  Rose  is  as 
follows  : — The  flowers  are  gathered  before  they  are 
fully  opened,  evening  being  the  best  time.  They  are 
fastened  together  in  twos,  so  as  to  hang  on  a  string  or 
rod,  this  string  or  rod  being  placed  in  a  box  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  19  in.  or  23  in.  from  the  bottom,  the  flowers 
being  so  arranged  as  not  to  touch  each  other,  a  layer 
of  sulphur  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  depth 
having  meanwhile  been  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  The  box  is  then  hermetically  closed,  and  the 
flowers  are  left  for  twelve  hours  in  the  sulphur 
fumes.  Under  their  influence  red  or  rose  turns 
nearly  white,  but  the  colour  returns  after  after  a  few 
days.  To  complete  the  process  the  flowers  are 
placed  in  a  dry  room  where  the  sun’s  rays  cannot 
reach  them.  China  Asters  are  treated  in  much  the 
same  fashion,  but  with  this  difference  that  before 
being  enclosed  in  the  box  they  are  dipped  in  water, 
in  which  sulphur  has  been  placed,  otherwise  the 
process  is  the  same.  The  Creeping  Sanvitalia,  the 
Crimson  Amarantine,  and  the  double  zonal 
Pelargonium  are  preserved  in  very  fine  dry  sand. 
A  layer  of  the  sand  is  placed  in  the  box,  the  flowers 
laid  on  it  with  their  stalks  pointing  upwards,  and 
the  flowers  are  then  completely  covered  with  sand. 
The  box  is  then  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun, 
by  which  time  the  drying  of  the  flowers  is  generally 
completed. 


The  Black  Rose  Again,— The  Novosti,  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  recently  referred  to  those  black  Roses  of  which 
we  have  heard  before.  They  are  declared  to  be  the 
results  of  ten  years  of  unremitting  labour  by  a  Rus¬ 
sian  florist  named  Fetisoff,  of  Woronesch.  It  is 
stated  that  some  of  these  “  darkies  ”  were  sent  to  the 
"  Great  White  Czar  ”  and  also  that  a  collection  has 
been  forwarded  to  London.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
see  them. 

How  Nitrates  are  Lost.— Nitrates  are  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  when  drainage  waters  are  examined,  it 
is  almost  always  found  that  they  are  carrying  away 
considerable  quantities  of  nitrates.  Soils  have  thus 
a  much  greater  holding  capacity  for  ammonia  and 
phosphoric  acid.  The  great  solubility  of  nitrates  in 
water  is  a  weighty  reason  why  nitrate  of  soda  should 
only  be  given  to  crops  that  are  in  a  condition  to  take 
immediate  advantage  of  it.  If  any  great  length  of 
time  elapses  between  the  application  of  the  manure 
and  the  time  when  the  plants  commence  to  utilise  it, 
considerable  loss  is  bound  to  occur. 

The  International  Exhibition  of  1900  at  Paris  —At 
a  sitting  held  on  February  2nd,  when  M.  Ch.  Baltet 
presided,  the  committee  to  whose  charge  has  been 
committed  the  management  of  the  horticultural 
section  of  the  1900  exhibition  accepted  the  proposal  to 
organise  an  Arborticultural  and  a  Pomological  Con¬ 
gress.  The  desire  was  expressed  that  the  congress 
should  be  fixed  for  the  occasion  of  the  grand  fruit 
exhibition,  or  about  the  25th  of  September,  1900. 
Memoranda  treating  on  the  following  subjects 
will  be  received  : — 1.  Fruit  Farms;  conditions,  cul¬ 
tural  and  economic — choice  of  the  best  varieties,  and 
their  employment.  2.  Fruit  Plantations  by  the  road 
side;  3  Harvesting  and  Preservation  of  fruits,  and 
their  packing;  4.  Cider  fruits,  their  culture  and 
employment ;  5.  Atmospheric  Agents  ;  their  influence 
in  forced  culture  of  fruit  trees  and  the  Vine  ;  6.  Vege¬ 
table  Physiology  from  the  fruiting  point  of  view  : 
grafting  and  pruning ;  7.  Tariffs  and  transport 

conditions  of  trees  and  fruits  ;  8.  Insects,  Maladies, 
Treatments;  9.  Manures  and  improvements;  10. 
Fruit  trees  in  connection  with  their  propagation  in 
the  colonies;  11.  Teaching  fruit  tree  culture,  school 
gardens,  courses  of  public  lectures,  conferences,  etc. 
A  commission  has  been  appointed  to  look  after  the 
organisation  of  the  Arboricultural  and  Pomological 
Congress.  —Nord  Horticole. 

The  Sherry  Industry. — A  most  interesting,  illus¬ 
trated  article  upon  the  rise,  progress,  and  present 
condition  of  the  sherry  industry  in  Spain  appears  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  for  February  25th.  In  the 
matter  of  natural  advantages  the  Peninsula  is  "  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ”  but  Spanish 
apathy  is  such  that  it  has  been  left  to  British  enter¬ 
prise  to  develop  the  industry  in  the  sunny  land  of 
Spain  ;  in  fact,  three-fourths  of  the  industry  are 
carried  on  by  the  Britishers.  The  bad  government 
of  Spain,  however,  has  not  been  able  to  spoil  the 
fertile  plains  of  Andalusia.  The  maritime  lowlands 
on  the  south  and  south-east  are  characterised  by  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Groves  of  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Mulberries,  Figs,  and  Olives  are  to  be  seen 
on  every  hand,  whilst  the  vineyards  are  occasionally 
varied  by  stretches  of  cornfields,  and  the  dwelling- 
houses  are  embowered  in  flowering  shrubs  and 
Cypresses.  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  form  the  centre  of  the  wine  industry. 
Jerez  is  pronounced  “  Heretb,”  and  its  old  Arabic 
name  of  Sherish,  it  is  easy  to  see,  has  given  rise  to 
the  modern  wine  name,  sherry.  Jerez  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Guadalete,  and  with  its  streets 
dotted  with  Orange  and  Acacia  trees  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  towns  of  the  Old  World.  The  Vine 
district  is  about  10  miles  broad  by  12  miles  long,  and 
in  this  area  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  soil. 
The  best  wine  comes  from  Vines  growing  on  the 
chalky  hill  slopes,  where  the  white,  close  soil  is  called 
"  albariza  ”  by  the  natives,  and  the  coarser  from 
vines  in  the  lowlands,  where  the  soil  is  of  an  alluvial 
nature  and  very  dark  in  colour.  A  branch  line  of 
railway  is  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  shipping 
“  bodega  ”  or  place  where  the  wine  is  matured,  and 
this  runs  to  the  quay  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  whence  it 
is  shipped  to  its  destination.  The  total  shipments  of 
sherry  from  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  in  1897  was  50,391 
butts,  and  last  year  this  had  grown  to  54,610  butts. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  juice  of  the  Grapes  of 
Andalusia  is  not  losing  its  attractiveness  for  the 
peoples  of  the  civilised  world. 


White  ^nts  are  amongst  the  most  inveterate  enemies 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  the  United  States. 

The  Juice  of  the  Pineapple  is  said  to  cut  the  mem¬ 
brane  in  the  throat  of  a  diphtheria  patient  when  every¬ 
thing  else  has  failed. 

- 

POOR  GARDENER  !! 

A  George  Elliott,  a  Charlotte  Bronte,  a  Mrs. 
Hemans  or  a  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  is  not  an  every 
day  gitt  from  Heaven  to  us  poor  mortals  and  luckless 
gardeners.  However,  when  they  do  come  they  have 
the  power,  not  only  to  make  us  appreciate  them 
while  in  the  body,  but  also  leave  with  us  a  treasure  of 
valuable  wealth,  that  grows  in  its  increase  as  time 
separates  us  from  them.  How  manly  those  noble 
women,  and  yet  how  feminine. 

Can  any  living  being  ever  estimate  the  wealth  of 
thought  embodied  in  the  works  left  by  those  high 
aspiring  writers  ?  Where  can  the  finger  of  the  un¬ 
holy  scorner  point  to  any  frivolous  ideas  which  they 
ever  contented  themselves  to  place  on  paper.  No, 
their  mission  was  from  above ;  they  were  not  of  this 
earth,  and  that  mission  was  too  sacred  to  desecrate. 

How  changed  with  the  minor  lights  of  latter  days. 
I  see  these  faintly  twinkling  in  the  abyss  of  space  as 
if  each  breath  of  wind  that  carries  motion  to  the 
atmosphere,  threatens  extinction.  As  I  gaze  f  see 
the  flickering  light  little  by  little  recede  away,  away, 
and  it  is  lost  for  ever.  On  the  other  hand  how 
steady  and  brilliant  are  the  stars  of  our  celebrated 
friends  enumerated  at  the  top  of  this  page.  Nightly, 
increasing  in  resplendence  and  power. 

It  is  eminently  ludicrous  to  see  one  of  those  latter 
day  writers  (called  in  Scotland  kailyairders)  en¬ 
deavour  to  raise  a  siege  against  the  citadel  of  horti¬ 
cultural  education.  I  am,  I  candidly  confess,  not  in 
a  position  to  form  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
author  of  "Their  general  education  is  not  very  wide 
to  begin  with,  etc.,"  as  a  writer  ;  nor  am  I  aware  of 
any  who  have  been  so  much  impressed  by  her  power 
as  to  make  her  popular  in  this  part  of  the  world.  I 
am,  however,  satisfied  that  the  deficiencies  of  educ¬ 
ation  lie  more  on  the  side  of  the  lady  writer  than  on 
the  side  of  the  gardener.  Imagine  one  of  my  above 
authoresses  writing  drivel  such  as  "  And  their 
training  is  usually  in  a  groove,"  and  so  on.  Miss 
Jekyll  is  clearly  writing  in  a  groove,  for  which  she  is 
imperfectly  educated.  Her  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  is  egregiously  at  fault,  for  she  clearly  is  not 
acquainted  with  gardeners  or  their  literature.  I 
would  venture  the  opinion  that  few  if  any  operative 
professions  can  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  in  the 
possession  of  such  a  fund  of  able  literature  as 
gardeners.  I  think  Miss  Jekyll  must  have  mistaken 
the  man  who  aspires  to  the  charge  of  the  garden, 
pony,  piggery,  henery,  shoe-hall,  and  sometimes  the 
beer-cellar,  for  the  gardener.  For  the  knowledge  of 
this  gardening  authority,  I  quote  the  following  from 
•'  Dr.  Loudon's  Suburban  Gardening  ”  : — "  There 
are  few  persons,  we  believe,  who  have  a  more 
extensive  personal  knowledge  of  British  master 
gardeners  than  we  have,  and  we  must  say  that,  as  a 
body,  we  have  the  very  highest  respect  for  them. 
They  are  almost  all  great  readers;  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of 
many  of  them  have  been  developed  in  a  manner  that 
commands  our  utmost  veneration.  There  is  scarcely 
a  science  or  an  art  which  some  master  gardener  of 
our  acquaintance  has  not  of  his  own  accord  taken 
up  and  studied  from  books,  so  as  to  obtain  a  respect¬ 
able  degree  of  knowledge  of  it.  We  know  a  number 
who  have  taught  themselves  several  languages,  and 
one  of  the  best  Hebrew  scholars  in  Scotland,  as  we 
are  informed  by  a  clergyman  (a  good  judge),  is  a 
gardener,  who  taught  himself  the  language  without 
the  assistance  of  a  master.  We  know  gardeners  that 
excel  in  almost  every  department  of  mathematics 
and  geometry.  Some  are  scientific  meteorologists, 
naturalists  in  all  the  departments,  and  a  number 
are  good  draftsmen.  Many  Scotch  gardeners  dip 
into  metaphysics,  and  we  have  long  known  oni 
whose  library  contained  the  best  English  works  on 
the  subject." 

Here  is  a  fine  mess  in  which  Miss  Jekyll  has  got 
into.  If  gardeners  at  that  time  (60  years  ago)  were 
so  far  ahead  in  the  van  of  education,  what  about 
them  to-day  ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  for  every 
educated  lady  and  gentleman  in  Great  Britain  knows 
that  they  are  just  the  opposite  of  what  Miss  Jekyll 
states. — Hamiltonian. 
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INTS  FOR  MMATEURS. 


AMONG  THE  CARNATIONS. 

Border  Carnations  that  have  been  wintered  in 
pats  ia  a  cold  frame  in  the  usual  fashion  will  now 
require  more  copious  supplies  of  water  than  have 
fallen  to  their  lot  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.  The  mild  winter  has  given  the  plants 
every  advantage,  and  they  commenced  to  make  top 
growth  very  early  in  the  year,  while  root  action  has 
made  corresponding  movement.  The  pots  are  now 
well  filled  with  rools,  except  in  the  case  of  layers 
that  were  not  rooted,  but  only  callused  over,  at  the 
time  of  lifting.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  giving 
the  plants  liquid  manure  at  this  early  date,  for 
clear  water  will  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  usual  plan  we  follow  is  to  turn  the  plants  out 
of  the  frames  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
March,  for  there  is  always  a  run  upon  frame  room 
in  this  month,  and  the  space  is  wanted  for  things 
that  are  far  more  delicate  than  Carnations.  The 
only  real  touch  of  winter  that  we  have  had  this  time, 
however,  came  to  us  towards  the  end  of  February, 
and,  of  course,  lasted  over  until  March.  The  frosts 
were  bad  enough,  but  the  cold  east  winds  were  far 
worse,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  plants  were 
kept  under  glass  longer  than  usual,  for  Carnations 
are  particularly  averse  to  cold,  drying  winds,  which 
seem  to  dry  all  the  life  out  of  them. 

Planting  Out. — A  lot  of  plants  in  small  pots  is  a 
big  nuisance,  for  apart  from  the  trouble  of  watering 

them  they  are  for  ever  being  knocked  over  and - 

stood  up  again.  The  ground  is  in  capital  condition 
just  now,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it  will  be  wise  to 
get  the  Carnations  safely  ensconced  in  their  flowering 
quarters  without  any  more  delay.  After  the  (for 
February)  long  spell  of  dry  weather  we  shall  most 
surely  get  some  showers — may  be  heavy  ones — and 
we  must  not  lose  the  benefit  of  these,  for  they  will  be 
worth  a  month’s  growth  to  the  young  plants. 

Final  Preparation  of  the  Ground.— All  the 
heavy  manuring  and  rough  digging  that  was 
necessary  were  seen  to  last  autumn.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February  a  coating  of  wood  ashes  was  put 
on,  and  this  was  forked  in,  the  big  clods  from  the 
rough  autumn  digging  being  broken  up.  Now  a 
sprinkle  of  soot  may  be  given,  and  another  forking 
over,  and  then  the  quarters  are  ready. 

Style  of  Planting. — In  this  respect  every  cultiva 
tor  must  suit  his  own  convenience.  Beds  of  various 
sizes  may  be  filled,  clumps  of  plants  dotted  here  and 
there  in  the  mixed  border,  or  if  the  owner  likes  to 
do  things  in  style,  a  whole  block  may  be  planted.  In 
the  latter  case  it  will  be  well  to  divide  the  ground  up 
into  beds  not  more  than  4  ft.  or  not  less  than  2  ft. 
wide,  with  alleys  of  not  less  than  1  ft.  in  width  be¬ 
tween  the  beds.  The  rows  of  plants  should  be 
about  10  in.  apart,  and  about  8  in.  of  space  may  be 
left  between  the  plants  in  the  rows,  but  the  exact 
space  must  be  gauged  by  the  varieties,  whether  they 
are  strong  growing  or  not. 

Too  deep  Planting. — Do  not  bury  the  plants  too 
deeply,  for  they  do  not  like  it.  Make  a  hole  with  the 
trowel  deep  enough  to  take  the  ball  nicely  right  up 
to  the  “  collar  ”  as  it  is  technically  called — the  base 
of  the  stem  in  ordinary  language.  Work  the  soil 
nicely  round  them,  make  it  fairly  firm  with  the  hands, 
level  it,  and  then  the  plants  are  planted  well,  and 
under  anything  like  ordinary  conditions  will  be  sure 
to  do  well. 

Watering. — If  the  ground  be- fairly  dry  a  watering 
will  be  of  service,  but  do  not  overdo  this,  especially 
at  the  commencement,  for  although  harm  does  not 
result  so  soon  from  overwatering  plants  in  the  open 
ground  as  it  dees  in  pots,  it  means  risk. 

Autumn-planted  Carnations  — Some  people  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  wintering  the  plants  in  pots, 
but  swear  by  the  practice  of  planting  them  out  in 
their  flowering  quarters  in  the  Autumn,  and  thus 
saving  frame  space  during  the  winter.  There  are 
more  roads  than  one  to  London,  and  there  are  more 
ways  than  one  of  growing  good  border  Carnations, 
and  we  should  advise  all  who  have  tried  this  system 
and  found  it  answer  to  act  like  "  Micky  ”  and  stick 
to  it.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  tried 
it  but  would  like  to.it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out, 
however,  that  generally  speaking  the  autumn-planting 
dodge  does  not  work  well  on  low  lying,  heavy  land, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  it  can  be  safely  followed  where 


the  soil  is  fairly  light,  and  warm,  and  well  drained. 
The  late  frosts  have  not  disturbed  the  ground  so 
much  as  they  would  have  done  had  the  soil  been 
wet,  but  still  there  has  been  a  little  "lifting  ”  of  the 
surface,  and  this  must  be  attended  to  at  once.  Where 
the  plants  have  been  lifted  partly  out  of  the  soil  they 
should  be  pressed  back  again  into  their  proper  place, 
and  the  soil  refirmed  about  them.  Run  a  Dutch 
hoe  lightly  through  the  quarters  to  kill  any  young 
weeds  that  may  be  putting  in  an  appearance,  and 
keep  this  up  as  occasion  offers.  There  is  nothing 
better  than  frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  soil, 
Sparrows  and  Rabbits.— The  town  dweller  does 
not  see  much  of  the  rabbit  except  when  he  takes  a 
tour  round  the  shop  s,  and  he  has  therefore  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  from  sad  experience  what  the 
rabbit  can  do— the  exhilarating  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  "  grass  ”  of  his  plants  nibbled  off  by  friend  bunny 
is  the  inheritance  of  the  country  dweller.  Such  an 
one  will  do  well  to  spend  a  few  shillings  in  mesh  wire 
and  an  hour  or  two  in  putting  it  round  his  beds.  A 
trap  or  two  may  also  be  a  not  unprofitable  invest¬ 
ment. 

Whatever  he  may  or  may  not  know  about  rabbits 
the  town  dweller  knows  a  little  and  can  generally  say 
a  word  or  two  about  sparrows.  These  Lathered' 
twitterers  are  great  on  Carnations,  and  the  way  they 
nip  off  the  leaves  would  be  interesting  if  it  were  not 
so  provoking.  The  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  no¬ 
body  knows  what  the  sparrow  does  this  for,  unless  it 
be  for  pure  mischief  or  to  let  the  gardener  know 
that  he  only  grows  his  plants  by  sufferance  of  the 
pert,  smoky  little  bundles  of  feathers  that  match  his 
labours  from  up  aloft.  Tomtits  and  chafllnches  are 
nearly  as  mischievous  as  the  sparrow,  but  they  are 
not  so  numerous,  and  this  is  the  saving  clause.  The 
most  thorough  way  of  keeping  all  these  small  birds 
away  is  by  spreading  a  covering  of  the  old  fishing 
nets  used  for  protecting  fruit  above  the  plants,  keeping 
the  nets  from  touching  the  leaves  by  supporting  them 
on  stout  forked  stakes.  Failing  a  sufficiency  of  net¬ 
ting  push  in  a  few  stakes  at  intervals  over  the  bed 
and  connect  them  with  strings  of  cotton.  The  birds 
do  not  like  these  strings,  and  as  a  rule  steer  clear  of 
them  and  anything  in  proximity  to  them. 

Border  Carnations  in  Pots — Our  weather  cannot 
be  trusted  !  which  statement  is  not  original,  but  to 
the  Carnation  grower  it  means  that  if  he  is  going  to 
tempt  fortune  by  trying  to  beat  all  his  neighbours 
upon  the  show  board  he  must  grow  plants  in  pots 
to  give  him  blooms  of  the  required  symmetry,  pure¬ 
ness  of  colour,  and  fidelity  of  marking.  Just  now 
the  grower  for  exhibition  is  bustling  about,  picking 
out  his  pot  plants,  and  those  who  intend  to  show 
should  “go  and  do  likewise.”  A  mixture  of  good 
fibrous  loam  that  has  been  stacked  for  a  twelvemonth, 
and  good  leaf  soil  in  equal  quantities,  with  some 
rough  river  sand,  and  a  forty-eight  potful  of  soot  to 
the  bushel  of  soil  will  make  a  nice  compost.  Another 
good  mixture  is  half  loam,  one  quarter  leaf  soil,  and 
one  quarter  old  mushroom  bed  manure  rubbed 
through  a  half  inch  mesh  sieve  with  sand  and  soot  as 
before.  Three  plants  may  be  put  in  an  eight  or  ten 
inch  pot.  Make  the  soil  fairly  firm  but  do  not  ram 
it  too  hard,  and  return  the  potted  plants  to  a  cold 
frame.  Keep  this  rather  closer  than  usual  for  a  day 
or  two  till  the  check  of  potting  is  over  but  do  not 
attempt  to  do  much  coddling  or  the  growth  will  be 
weak  and  drawn,  and  green  fly  will  be  much  inclined 
to  have  a  say  in  the  matter. — Rex. 

- •*» - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
" Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Site  for  a  Greenhouse.— Geo.  R. :  We  should  cer¬ 
tainly  advise  you  to  build  the  greenhouse  against  the 
gable  end  of  the  house  if  it  must  be  built  against 
anything.  If  you  put  it  under  the  eaves  where  the 
roof  of  the  dwelling  house  slopes  directly  down 
upon  it  you  will  have  a  pretty  glazier's  bill  to  pay 
each  winter  time,  for  lumps  of  half  frozen  snow  and 
ice  will,  after  a  fall  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  go  plump  through 
the  glass.  The  frontage  to  the  south  will  answer 
first  rate. 

Cupressus  lawsoniana  dying.— Corbie :  It  is 
always  a  bad  sign  when  the  tips  of  the  shoots  die  off, 


and  the  probability  is  that  your  plant  is  practically 
dead  already,  for  even  dead  trees  will  often  keep 
some  vestige  of  their  colour  for  weeks  after  they 
have  in  reality  given  up  the  ghost.  There  may  be 
numbers  of  reasons  why  the  tree  died.  It  may  not 
have  been  a  healthy  tree  to  start  with,  it  may  have 
been  kept  out  of  the  ground  too  long  before  it  was 
planted,  or  it  may  have  been  planted  badly,  or  there 
may  be  a  complication  of  all  three  with  cold  winds 
and  lack  of  water  thrown  in  into  the  bargain.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  plant  anoth  er,  but  you  should  not  lose 
any  time. 

Fly  on  Lilium  Harrisii. — L.  S.  E. :  Seeing  that 
you  have  only  a  few  plants  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  fly  would  be  to  sponge.  Fumigation  does  not 
hurt  the  plants  very  much  if  it  is  carefully  carried 
out,  but  in  any  case  it  does  not  do  them  any  good, 
and  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

Is  Primula  pyramidalis  a  species? — I  noticed 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  show  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  on  February  14th,  a  number  cf  Primulas 
called  P.  pyramidalis.  Is  this  a  new  species,  and 
distinct  from  the  old  P.  sinensis,  from  which  I  under¬ 
stand  all  our  Chinese  Primulas  have  been  obtained  ? 
— H.  C. 

The  original  P.  sinensis,  whatever  its  form  when 
first  taken  into  cultivation,  has  proved  astonishingly 
versatile  and  obedient  in  the  bands  of  the  florist,  and 
the  so-called  P.  pyramidalis  is  only  a  distinct  branch 
of  a  break  from  this  species,  and  thus  only  a  variety. 
The  name  pyramidalis  is  given  on  account  of  the 
pyramidal  habit  characterising  the  plants,  the  flowers 
being  pushed  up  to  a  great  height  above  the  leaves. 
As  a  garden  name,  therefore,  "  P.  pyramidalis”  is 
well  enough,  but  to  the  botanist  the  full  name  will  be 
P.  sinensis  pyramidalis.  There  is  a  not  unnatural 
tendence  on  the  part  of  the  gardener  and  nursery¬ 
man  to  throw  off  the  heavy  burdens  of  long  names 
and  make  them  as  short  as  possible. 

The  Figure  4  Trap  —  J.  T.  O.  :  For  catching 
mice  in  the  kitchen  garden  there  is  nothing  to  beat 
the  time-honoured  “figure  4”  trap,  baited  with  a 
Broad  Bean  or  a  piece  of  bacon  or  cheese.  Any 
ordinary  jobbing  gardener  should  be  able  to  make 
them  for  you.  Try  them. 


Double  White  Primulas. — M. :  Double  Primulas 
cannot  be  propagated  by  seed,  although  semi-double 
ones  may  be.  Division  is  the  method  practised. 
Build  up  a  quantity  of  light  soil  or  Sphagnum  Moss 
and  sand  upon  the  top  of  the  existing  soil,  and  until 
it  reaches  right  up  to  leaves.  The  divisions  wi'l 
root  into  this,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  or  so  they 
may  be  detached  from  the  parent  plant,  potted  up, 
and  started  on  their  own  account. 


Tuberoses — M. :  Keep  the  Tuberoses  in  a  frame 
facing  to  the  north,  where  they  will  be  quite  cool, 
and  will  only  break  into  growth  very  slowly.  Intro¬ 
duce  them  to  heat,  four  or  five  at  a  time,  as  required. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias.—  A.  S. :  Youhavekept 
your  plants  in  too  high  a  temperature,  and  that  has 
to  a  great  extent  caused  the  sickly  yellow  colour  of 
the  leaves.  The  soil  having  been  rather  poor 
in  the  first  place,  and  the  plants  having  now 
become  pot -bound  may  have  helped  to  some  extent 
to  weaken  them.  Pot  the  plants  on  at  once,  using 
three-fourths  of  good  loam,  one  of  leaf  soil,  and 
plenty  of  sand.  Do  not  pot  too  firmly,  and  shade 
the  plants  carefully  after  they  are  potted.  Above 
all  be  careful  not  to  coddle  them  up,  but  after  they 
have  got  over  the  check  of  shifting  give  plenty  of 
air. 

Planting  Gooseberries—  G.  P. :  It  is  now  very 
late  to  think  of  planting  Gooseberries,  as  owing  to 
the  mildness  of  the  season  they  are  more  than 
usually  forward.  If  the  buds  have  not  burst  too 
much,  however,  you  may  have  a  try,  but  don’t  be 
surprised  if  the  bushes  look  sick  for  some  time 
after. 


Prickly. — An  old  Cheshire  gardener  always  spoke 
of  the  handsome  lady  in  whose  employ  he  was,  as 
“Madam  Glory-de-John."  Asked  one  day  why  he 
called  her  this,  he  said  “  Hoo  is — a  perfect  Rose,  hoo 
is ;  but  hoo’s  got  the  sharpest  prackles  ever  I  did 
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Onion  was  a  sort  of  Heckfield  favourite  in  his  eyes, 
for  he  alwaj  s  included  it  in  his  collections  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  won  many  prizes  with  it.  Size  and 
keeping  qualities  are  its  chief  recommendations  ;  but 
it  also  possesses  that  quality  which  gardeners  term 
depth,  which  has  a  tendency  to  be  deficient  in  some 
of  the  large  sorts  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  day. 
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ripening  a  bit  before  the  above.  The  fruit  is  rather 
small  but  most  refreshing,  and  requires  to  be  eaten 
soon  after  gathering.  The  tree  crops  well  and  is 
amenable  to  any  mode  of  training. 

Devonshire  Qcjarrenden. — As  a  Devonian  I 
should  be  failing  in  my  duty  did  I  not  advocate  the 
claims  of  this  showy  variety.  It  has  a  dark  red  skin 
when  matured,  while  the  flavour  must  be  classed  as 
good.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  and  fit  for  use 
in  August  and  the  following  month.  The  tree  is 
most  prolific  as  a  standard,  and  forms  excellent 
pyramids.  Unfortunately  I  lose  a  good  percentage  of 
my  crop,  as  the  birds  appear  to  be  particularly  fond 
of  this  variety. 

American  Mother  is  a  most  showy  kind  of 
pearmain  shape,  a  capital  Apple  and  of  good  flavour, 
very  sweet  and  juicy,  and  is  in  use  towards  the  end  of 
October  up  to  near  Christmas.  I  cannot  say  it  bears 
well  annually,  doing  better  every  other  year  with  me 
as  an  espalier.  It  makes  a  very  telling  dish  on 
account  of  its  good  shape  and  high  colour. 

The  list  is  far  from  exhausted,  but  as  planting  time 
for  this  season  is  about  over  I  will  defer  further 
remarks  until  the  Autumn.— James  Mayne,  Bicton. 

- -«*— - 


Potato  Devonian, 


Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  last  year,  was  one 
of  some  forty-nine  stocks  of  Potatos.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  this  vegetable  keeps  up  a  perennial  interest, 
not  merely  in  keeping  stocks  true  to  name,  but  in  the 
raising  of  new  varieties  from  seeds  so  as  to  maintain 
the  constitution  of  the  race,  thereby  rendering  it  as 
disease-resisting  as  possible.  The  trials  at  Chiswick 
also  aim  at  securing  high  quality  as  well  as  good 
appearances,  which  used  to  be  the  chief  aim  of 
exhibitions.  Thirteen  of  the  forty-nine  varieties 
inspected  at  the  Fruit  and  V egetable  Committee  meet¬ 
ing  at  Chiswick,  on  August  30th  last,  so  commended 
themselves  by  their  appearance  and  heavy  cropping 
qualities,  that  the  committee  ordered  some  of  each 
to  be  cooked.  Seven  of  them  were  highly  com¬ 
mended  on  this  occasion,  and  when  presented  at  the 
Drill  Hall  meeting  of  September  6th,  1898,  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  unanimously  recommended  to 
each  of  the  seven,  including  Devonian.  The 
accompanying  illustration  represents  a  dish  of  this 
new  variety,  which  is  a  white-skinned  late  kidney, 
heavy  cropping,  and  of  fine  quality  when  tested  by  the 
process  of  cooking.  The  tuber  is  of  medium  size, 
with  a  roughish  skin,  and  very  shallow  eyes,  so  that 
there  is  no  waste  in  paring,  while  the  appearance  is 
handsome.  The  variety  was  sent  to  Chiswick  by 
Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  at 
Windsor,  and  who,  having  grown  it,  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  its  merits.  The  moderate  size  of  the 
tuber,  its  table  qualities,  heavy-cropping  character, 
freedom  from  disease,  and  evenness  of  the  crop,  are 
all  recommendations  as  to  the  suitability  of  the 
variety  for  cultivation  in  private  establishments. 
The  accompanying  illustration  has  been  placed  at 
our  service  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter, 
Devon. 

“A.  D.,”  writing  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 

on  December  gth,  1898,  says  regarding  Devonian 
Potato,  “  Not  at  any  time  since  the  days  of  the  once 
famous  Victoria  have  I  been  enabled  to  taste  so 
delicious  a  Potato.  The  flesh  is  tinged  with  yellow, 
as  all  the  best  flavoured  ones  are.  It  is  flaky, 
starchy,  soft  right  through,  and  quite  delicious. 
The  variety  is  of  a  longish  flat  form,  some  tubers 
almost  kidney  shaped ;  skin  white  and  roughly 
netted.’* 


After  trying  it  at  Chiswick,  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  described  it  as  a  large,  globular  Onion  with  a 
brown  skin,  of  exceptional  weight  and  firmness.  It 
is  the  property  of  ripening  off  thoroughly  that  deter¬ 
mines  its  firmness  and  capability  of  keeping  well. 
Being  also  thoroughly  hardy  it  is  suitable  for  both 
autumn  and  spring  sowing.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and 
Son,  Exeter,  obtained  the  stock  of  it  from  Mr.  Wild- 
smith  himself,  and  now  recommend  it  for  kitchen 
use  as  well  as  exhibition  purposes.  They  lent  us  the 
accompanying  illustration  of  it. 


SOME  GOOD  APPLES. 

(Concluded,  from  p.  409 ) 

Lady  Sudeley  is  a  very  early  Apple  and  of  recent 
introduction.  The  fruit  is  large  and  of  handsome 


TURNIPS. 

In  common  with  many  others  we  are  feeling  the 
effects  of  last  summer's  drought  in  more  ways  than 
one.  The  particular  instance  I  have  in  mind  now 
(which  is  daily  brought  to  notice)  is  the  loss  of  our 
Turnip  crop;  and  also  Winter  Spinach.  Although 
we  made  repeated  sowings  of  both  these  vegetables 
and  used  every  precaution,  we  failed  to  get  a  crop. 
So  far  as  the  water  supply  was  concerned  we  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  clerk  of  the  weather,  and  he  failed 
us  at  that  particular  time.  Well  grown  Turnips  are 
always  in  demand,  both  for  flavouring,  and  also  as 
a  vegetable ;  aod  in  spring  there  is  also  a  call  for 
Turnip  tops,  some  people  having  a  preference  for  the 
rather  bitter  property  of  these  greens  when  boiled. 

In  his  book  "  Gardening  for  Profit”  Peter  Hender¬ 
son  gives  an  instance  of  how  a  farmer  was  led  to 
alter  his  mode  of  cultivation  with  much  profit  to 
himself.  "  A  gentleman  of  colour  having  the  consti¬ 
tutional  weakness  for  chickens  peculiar  to  his  race, 
got  into  a  hen  roost  and  helped  himself  bountifully. 

In  evading  the  high  road,  he  struck  a  bee  line 
through  a  newly  sown  Turnip  field,  where  he  left 
tracks  that  led  to  his  detection.  But  these  tracks 
did  more.  They  showed  to  Squire  Buncombe,  whose 
chickens  had  suffered,  that  wherever  the  foot  of  the 
coloured  citizen  had  fallen  he  had  a  stand  of  Turnips 
and  nowhere  else  (for  they  had  been  sown  too  loosely 


ONION  THE  WILDSMITH. 

While  not  exactly  a  new  Onion  this  has  been  brought 
into  prominence  by  the  trial  of  it  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  last 
year.  It  is  appropriately  named  after  that  enthus¬ 
iastic  gardener,  the  late  Mr.  Wildsmith,  of  Heckfield, 
who  used  to  be  so  well  known  wherever  gardeners 
and  horticulturists  generally  were  gathered  together. 
Mr.  Wildsmith  was  a  frequent  exhibitor,  and  the 


Onion  The  Wildsmith. 


appearance,  with  a  pale  yellow  skin,  streaked  with 
crimson,  while  the  flavour  is  good  for  so  early  an 
Apple,  which  is  usually  ripe  about  the  middle  of 
August.  It  bears  well  as  an  espalier,  the  only  form 
of  tree  that  I  have  of  this  variety. 

Irish  Peach  is  another  excellent  dessert  kind, 


and  the  weather  was  dry).  The  lesson  shot  home, 
and  has  been  worth  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  farmers  of  South  Carolina,  who,  it  seems,  were 
never  before  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of 
firming  the  soil  until  the  unfortunate  negro  showed 
them  the  way. — A  .P. 


come  across.”  The  fair  lady  in  question  had  a 
tongue  which  had  been  wagged  at  the  gardener  more 
than  once,  and  the  old  chap  didn’t  forget  it. 


POTATO  DEVONIAN. 

Amongst  other  trials  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
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THE  MISTLETO. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article  by  A.  D. 
Webster  on  the  Mistleto;  he  says  (page  409)  that  as 
far  as  he  is  able  to  state  at  present,  he  does  not  know 
of  any  example  of  the  Mistleto  parasitic  on  the  Oak 
in  Scotland.  For  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  1  should 
like  to  add  that  there  is  a  very  good  specimen  grow¬ 
ing  on  an  Oak  (Quercus  palustris)  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  where  it  seems  to  be 
quite  at  horns. 

Your  correspondent,  page  422,  referring  to  the 
specimen  on  Kinnoull  Hill,  says  that  it  never  bears 
berries.  He  does  not  say  whether  it  flowers  or  not. 
As  the  Mistleto  is  dioecious,  probably  there  is  only 
one  of  the  sexes  present,  either  male  or  female. 

For  many  years  the  specimen  referred  to  above, 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  used  to 
flower  regularly  every  year,  but  never  produced  any 
berries,  until  another  specimen  was  procured,  which 
is  on  an  Apple  tree,  and  planted  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  other,  with  the  result  that  the  specimen  on  the 
Oak  bore  berries  the  first  year  after  the  other  was 
planted,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  annually  ever 
since.  The  whole  of  the  specimen  on  the  Oak  is 
female,  and  only  required  the  pollen  from  the  male 
to  fertilise  it  before  the  berries  formed,  while  the 
specimen  on  the  Apple  tree  contains  plants  of  both 
sexes. — IV.  H.  W. 


CLAREMONT  NURSERY,  EXMOUTH. 

In  passing  through  Exmouth,  just  after  Christmas, 
we  seized  I  he  opportunity  of  paying  a  flying  visit  to 
the  nursery  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon. 
This,  of  course,  was  not  the  best  time  to  visit  a  place 
in  which  Chrysanthemums  are  a  special  and  leading 
feature  during  the  proper  season  ;  nevertheless  a  few 
of  the  late  varieties  still  remained,  including  Queen 
of  the  Pinks,  a  dwarf  and  very  fine  late  sort.  Christ¬ 
mas  Favourite  and  Mdme.  Philipp  Rivoire  are  white 
varieties.  H.  W.  Rieman  is  a  fine  yellow  sort 
possessed  of  the  same  habit  as  W.  H.  Lincoln,  but  is 
three  weeks  later.  Capt.  Chaure  is  a  late  bronze; 
and  Capt.  Bellamy,  a  late  golden  yellow  variety.  All 
of  the  above  are  grown  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers 
at  Christmas.  In  the  large  Chrysanthemum  house 
all  the  November  blooming  varieties  had  been  cut 
down,  and  the  earlier  batches  of  rooted  cuttings  were 
being  put  into  60-size  pots  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit.  Thousands  of  them,  all  clean  and  early  could 
be  noted  on  the  side  benches.  Golden  Glow  is  a 
favourite  decorative  variety,  judging  by  the  quantity 
of  it  in  boxes.  Two  sports  from  Charles  Davis, 
having  bright  yellow  and  golden  yellow  flowers 
respectively,  have  turned  up  here. 

The  Godfrey  Calla  has  already  taken  well  in 
America  and  the  Channel  Islands.  It  is  a  seedling 
which  was  raised  here  some  years  ago,  and  has 
whiter  spathes  with  a  dwarfer  habit  than  the  type. 
The  spathes  are  freely  produced,  two  or  three  from 
a  crown.  A  large  quantity  of  the  variety  has  again 
been  set  aside  for  stock.  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Daffodils 
and  Christmas  Roses  were  being  forced  for  cut 
flowers. 

Tree  Carnations  constitute  another  feature  of  this 
nursery.  Large  quantities  of  seedlings  are  coming 
on.  Hundreds  of  rooted  cuttings  of  named  varieties 
were  being  transferred  from  thumbs  to  long  tom  pots. 
A  later  batch  included  hundreds  in  fine  form  in  thumb 
pots.  Flowering  plants  werein  32-size  pots.  Queen 
of  the  Exe  has  salmon-pink  flowers  as  large  as  those 
of  a  Malmaison.  Lady  Gertrude  Rolle  is  pink  ;  and 
Pearl  Beauty  is  one  of  the  best  white  sorts.  The 
flowers  of  Mrs.  Adam  Hogg  are  of  a  rich  deep  salmon; 
those  of  Lady  Doreen  Long,  yellow  slightly  pencilled 
with  carmine,  of  large  size  and  very  freely  produced; 
Mrs.  Richard  Lloyd,  palish  pink  and  fully  double. 
Exmouth  Gem  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  Regi¬ 
nald  Godfrey.  All  of  the  above  named  sorts  were 
flowering,  and  cuttings  of  them  were  4  in.  high. 

Altogether  there  are  five  ranges  of  houses,  each 
155  ft.  long,  and  some  of  them  are  26  ft.  wide.  Mr. 
Godfrey  has  taken  a  new  piece  of  ground  close  to, 
and  connected  with,  the  Claremont  Nursery,  making 
it  twice  its  former  size.  Three  rows  of  houses,  each 
160  ft.  long,  were  to  be  put  up,  in  addition  to  the 
existing  ones.  Of  the  new  ground  5J  acres  are  to  be 
devoted  to  fruit  trees,  and  2  acres  to  herbaceous 
stuff.  Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  are  already 
grown  here,  including  Cupressus,  Thuya,  Araucaria, 
and  other  choice  Conifers.  Portugal  Laurels,  Hollies, 
Veronicas,  &c.,  are  also  well  represented. 


Mr.  Godfrey  has  also  another  large  piece  of  ground 
known  as  the  New  Nursery,  situated  by  the  side  of 
the  main  road  to  Budleigh  Salterton.  This  is 
largely  devoted  to  fruit  trees  and  bushes.  Standard 
Apples  are  grafted  on  the  Crab  stock ;  and  there 
are  thousands  of  three  year  old  bush  Apples.  Goose¬ 
berries  and  Currants,  three  years  old,  and  Roses 
budded  cn  the  Brier  are  planted  between  the  per¬ 
manent  fruit  trees.  Peaches,  Plums  and  other  trees 
are  trained  in  fan-shape. 

In  the  way  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  we 
noted  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  Quercus  Ilex,  Escal- 
lonias, double  scarlet  and  other  Thorns, standard  Limes 
for  street  planting,  tall  trees  of  the  White  Poplar, 
Horse  Chestnuts,  Laurustinus,  Veronica  Traversii 
and  other  species.  There  are  something  like  50 
varieties  of  Lilac  grafted,  including  the  fine  reddish- 
purple,  double  variety,  Souvenir  de  Louis  Spath,  and 
the  double  white  Mdme.  Lemoine.  In  short,  a  general 
collection  of  shrubs  for  the  furnishing  of  large  and 
villa  gardens  is  grown. 

Here  also  are  collections  of  various  herbaceous 
subjects,  including  florists’  flowers.  Some  thousands 
of  seedlings  of  border  Carnations  are  raised  annually  ; 
and  something  like  half  an  acre  of  ground  is  planted 
with  about  300  named  varieties  of  all  sorts.  Lily  of 
the  Valley  is  grown  for  forcing  purposes.  Pinks 
were  layered  in  the  open  ground,  including  the  fine 
laced  Crimson  Queen,  Albino  is  white,  and  Ex¬ 
mouth  Gem,  a  perpetual  flowering  salmon-pink  var¬ 
iety  with  a  darker  centre.  Violet  Amiral  Avellan  is 
the  only  truly  purple  variety  we  have,  and  it  is 
therefore  unique.  The  flowers  of  Violet  Princess  of 
Wales  were  being  picked  every  morning,  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  mildness  of  Devon. 

Large  collections  of  the  leading  and  popular  groups 
of  herbaceous  plants  are  also  grown  in  this  nursery, 
including  .Paeonies,  Delphiniums,  Sunflowers,  per¬ 
ennial  Asters,  Phloxes,  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow, 
Potentillas,  Irises,  Tritonias,  Campanulas,  single  and 
double  Pyrethrums,  Gypsophilas,  Doronicums, 
Alstroemerias,  &c.  Some  fine  varieties  of  the 
Oriental  Poppy  have  originated  here,  and  the  best 
have  been  distinguished  with  names.  Papaver 
orientalis  Beauty  of  Exmouth  has  dark  purple 
flowers.  P.  0.  Devonshire  Lass  is  a  chaste  flesh- 
pink  variety,  a  remarkable  break-away  from  the 
dark  scarlet  original.  Another  choice  thing  has  been 
named  P.  o.  A.  W.  Chillery,  in  compliment  to  the 
foreman  in  charge  of  this  nursery.  It  has  large, 
flesh-coloured  flowers.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Godfrey  grows  a  widely  representative  collection  of 
plants  for  all  general  requirements. 

- .*=- - 

WINTER  VEGETABLES  AND  FROST. 

I  never  (either  in  Scotch  or  English  gardens)  saw 
such  a  sudden  collapse  of  hardy  vegetable  crops 
as  we  have  had  this  season.  The  whole  stock,  till 
the  late  frost  came,  was  of  much  excellence  ;  but  the 
season  being  so  mild,  sunless  and  wet,  cessation  of 
growth  never  came  and  the  sudden  attack  of  frost 
has  done  its  deadly  work.  There  is  always  some¬ 
thing  to  be  learned  from  such  experiences,  and  we  are 
forcibly  reminded  that  planting  in  rich,  loose  soil  is 
unsafe.  Broccoli  planted  on  firm  ground  is  dwarf 
and  not  materially  injured.  Curled  Kale,  on  a  poor 
piece  of  ground,  is  safe  ;  and  though  not  large,  will 
be  useful.  Leeks  planted  on  rich,  deep  land  are 
much  injured  ;  while  a  plot,  a  few  yards  from  them, 
is  filled  with  fair-sized  plants,  and  little  the  worse 
for  the  severe  attack  of  weather.  The  ground  was 
only  dug  over,  and  little  added  to  it  before  the  Leeks 
were  planted.  Cabbages,  in  three  stages,  have 
suffered  severely.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  almost 
rendered  useless.  Rosette  Coleworts  (which  are 
always  hardy  and  useful  duriog  wintfr)  are  severely 
crippled.  Lettuces  have  been  severely  checked, 
though  in  a  sheltered  position.  Spinach  is  almost 
gone.  Parsley,  grown  on  poor  soil,  has  suffered  very 
little  ;  but  to  make  sure  of  a  supply,  a  quantity  was 
planted  thickly  in  boxes  and  protected.  Celery, 
covered  thickly  with  litter  (which  is  removed  as  soon 
as  a  thaw  sets  in),  has  suffered  little.  Large  Onions 
in  a  dry,  airy  position  have  not  kept  well,  but  those 
of  smaller  size  are  sound  and  likely  to  keep  late.  I 
notice  that  Strawberries  in  pots  and  plunged  in  ashes 
are  uninjured. — M.  T.,  Canon,  N.B. 


To  Make  1  cwt.  of  Tannin,  which  is  sufficient  to 
cure  2  cwt.  of  fresh  skins,  14  cwt.  of  Oak  bark  is 
required. 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 

Our  Programme. 

Two  of  the  chief  difficulties  the  secretary  of  a  mutual 
improvement  society  has  to  meet  are,  to  get  in  papers 
and  subs. — I  mean  contributions,  literary,  of  course. 
A  good  programme  is  essential  to  a  successful 
session.  To  quote  from  the  Gardening  World,  p. 
405,  "  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Britisher  to  get  some¬ 
thing  tangible  for  his  money,"  and  so  he  likes  a  good 
programme,  even  if  at  the  bottom  he  finds  an 
intimation  that  subscriptions  are  overdue.  It  is,  I 
mean  the  programme,  something  to  look  forward  to  ; 
he  anticipates  some  very  pleasant  evenings  which 
help  to  break  the  monotony  of  daily  toil.  Our 
programme  for  the  current  session  lies  before  me ; 
it  contains  names  which  make  us  small  fry  tremble ; 
names  of  men  high  up  on  the  1  adder  of  horticulture,  and 
even  includes  one  or  two  V.  M.  Hs.  All  our  officers 
contribute  to  the  programme  ;  we  have  no  drones. 
As  I  said  it  is  a  job  to  get  readers  of  papers  to  come 
forward,  although  I  believe  the  writer  of  a  paper 
never  regrets  the  time  and  labour  spent  on  preparing 
a  paper.  Most  of  them  at  our  meetings  acknowledge 
they  are  amply  repaid  for  their  trouble,  and  confess 
to  being — after  the  discussion — sadder,  I  mean 
wiser,  men.  Of  course  the  V.  M.  Hs  do  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  this,  as  it  is  unnecessary. 

I  know  something  of  the  difficulties  of  a  secretary  ; 
for  a  head  I  once  served  under  was  secretary  to  a 
very  flourishing  society,  and  I  used  to  carry  his  bag 
sometimes,  and  on  one  occasion,  he  even  asked  me  to 
read  the  minutes  for  him  (as  he  was  indisposed), 
take  subs.— I  mean  names  of  new  members,  etc.  I 
was  proud  to  do  this,  but  on  arriving  at  the  meeting 
I  found  someone  else  was  on  the  job.  Still,  I  know 
a  little  about  it,  also  about  reading  papers,  for  1 
read  one  once,  and  demonstrated  that  the  best  way  to 
kill  Ivy  on  walls  was  to  cut  through  the  main  stem. 
I’m  afraid  I  am  wandering  ;  I  apologise  for  writing 
so  much  about  myself,  but  on  such  an  interesting 
subjects  as  mutual  improvement,  one  is  apt  to  be 
wearisome.  I  don’t  think  it’s  necessary  to  mention 
the  names  of  our  readers  and  lecturers ;  perhaps 
some  critic  might  say  they  have  more  illustrious 
men  still.  We  are  all  apt  to  be  rather  provincially 
inclined,  perhaps,  and  think  our  own  magnates 
superb,  and  so  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  assert  that 
those  who  figure  on  our  programme  are  superbissimus. 

A  neighbouring  society  has  a  very  resourceful 
secretary  ;  he  has  managed  to  crowd  into  his  session 
of  thirteen  weeks,  January  to  April,  fourteen  weekly 
meetings.  I  don’t  know  how  its  done,  but  I  believe 
he’s  something  of  a  genius.  In  arranging  his  pro¬ 
gramme  he  generally  works  in  two  or  three  discussion 
nights  so  that  the  burning  questions  arising  out  of 
current  discussion  may  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily. 
I'm  afraid  I've  made  a  ramble  of  this,  I  intended 
when  I  commenced  to  describe,  as  well  as  I  could, 
oDe  of  our  pleasant  evenings,  but  I  found,  there  was 
so  much  to  say  about  our  lecturers  that  I  must  now 
close  and  impose  upon  the  good  nature  of  the  Editor 
still  further  to  give  an  account  of  one  evening’s 
proceedings. — A  Member. 

-  — •*» - 

©leanings  ftpint  flje  Dmiffi 
of  Srienc^. 

The  undermentioned  subjects  were  brought  up  to 
tbe  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  28th  ult. 

Celery,  &c .,  attacked  by  Grubs — This  was 
sent  by  Mrs.  Barnet,  of  Bilton  Hall,  Rugby,  and 
proved  to  be  much  infested  by  millepedes  (vegetable 
eaters)  and  centipedes  (insectivorous),  but  not  wire- 
worm.  The  best  remedy  for  these  troublesome  grubs 
is  gas  lime,  or  ordinary  slaked  lime  (builders'  second 
quality),  well  mixed  and  dug  in.  It  may  possibly 
injure  the  next  year’s  crop  to  some  extent. 

Sweet  Pea  Seed. — Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  described 
specimens  of  the  seed  of  certain  varieties  grown  at 
Reading,  remarkable  for  the  skins  becoming  wrinkled 
like  a  Marrowfat  Pea  ;  while  in  one  or  two  cases  the 
Peas  were  so  small  that  customers  had  thought  they 
must  be  defective ;  whereas  the  smallest  sorts  really 
gave  rise  to  plants  bearing  the  largest  and  best 
type  of  flowers..  In  another  variety  the  skin  is  invari¬ 
ably  split.  With  none  of  these  peculiarities,  how¬ 
ever,  is  there  the  slightest  deterioration  in  the  quality 
or  character  of  the  blossoms. 
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Shirley  Poppy  Seed. — Mr.  Wilks  observed  that 
the  seeds  of  these  Poppies  are  becoming  of  a  pale 
gray  colour,  instead  of  being  nearly  black,  as  was 
originally  the  case  with  the  old  type  of  the  cultivated 
Papaver  Rhoeas  herring  black  anthers. 

Apple  Graft  Variation— Mr.  Wilks  showed 
samples  of  the  Mannington’s  Pearmain  Apple  sent 
by  Mr.  Peter  Veitch,  and  taken  from  the  original 
tree  which  supplied  the  fruit  described  by  Dr.  Hogg 
fifty  years  ago.  It  is  a  medium  sized  Apple,  russet 
in  appearance,  and  rugose  with  raised  lines,  though 
the  sample  has  scarcely  a  trace  of  bright  colouration, 
as  stated  in  Hogg  s  description.  The  “  improved  ” 
form  was  devoid  of  all  roughness,  and  brightly 
Coloured  with  yellow  and  red.  It  is  now  widely 
distributed  by  grafting,  and  this  improved  form  is 
the  present  recognised  “  Mannington,”  though 
widely  different  from  the  original  type.  Professor 
Bailey  records  an  analogous  case  in  America,  in  that 
since  the  original  Newtown  Pippin  has  been  distri¬ 
buted  over  the  United  States,  it  has  assumed  various 
forms,  specially  characteristic  of  Apples  growing  in 
the  different  States,  and  even  in  Australia  it  has 
also  acquired  the  character  of  a  local  Apple. 


TIE  FLOWER  QARSEN. 


Although  the  cold  snap  was  severe  enough  while  it 
lasted  it  has  not  done  the  damage  that  might  have 
been  feared,  for  everything  was  so  dry  that  the  frost 
did  not  take  such  a  hold  as  it  otherwise  would  have 
done.  The  east  winds  proved  rather  trying  to  tender 
shrubs  and  alpine  plants,  and  some  of  the  latter 
began  to  show  signs  of  shrivelling,  more,  perhaps, 
from  the  drought  than  the  cold.  A  little  tain,  how¬ 
ever,  has  put  everything  about  right. 

Roses. — These  were  so  very  forward  when  the 
frost  came  that  it  is  not  to  be  surprised  that  they  got 
nipped  a  bit ;  more  especially  the  standard  and  half 
standard  H.P’s.  The  pruning  of  the  H  P’s.,  the 
Bourbons,  and  those  of  the  Noisettes  with  the  most 
vigorous  constitutions,  should  be  pushed  forward. 
Bush  plants  of  free  or  even  moderately  strong-grow¬ 
ing  varieties,  should  be  cut  rather  hard  back  ;  the 
securing  of  a  good  eye  is  the  main  thing.  Attend  to 
Roses  on  walls,  and  get  these  pruned,  and  nailed  or 
tied,  as  the  case  may  be,  without  delay.  Far  too 
often  wall  Roses  are  scamped  or  left  in  the  hands  of 
inexperienced  lads  to  cut  away  at  random,  or  leave 
in  too  much,  with  the  result  that  the  trees  become  a 
mass  of  interlacing  branches  with  lots  of  dead  and 
worn  out  wood  that  has  no  business  there  at  all.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  most  cannot  possibly 
be  got  out  of  trees  in  this  way.  The  job  of  tackling 
a  few  trees  that  have  been  thus  neglected  is  anything 
but  an  easy  one,  and  there  is  generally  nothing  for  it 
but  to  unloose  the  whole  of  the  branches,  although 
this  is  better  performed  by  degrees  so  as  to  avoid 
twisting  the  heavier  branches. 

The  Grass.— I  never  remember  to  have  seen  a 
spring  when  the  grass  was  fresher  and  greener  than 
it  is  this  year.  Growth,  although  naturally  slow, 
has  been  going  on  practically  all  the  winter.  Get 
the  heavy  rollers  to  work  on  all  lawns  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  bumps  and  inequalities,  and  thus  render  easier 
the  work  of  the  mowing  machine  when  the  time 
comes.  Although  the  spell  of  frost  put  a  stop  to  turf 
laying  for  a  time,  as  it  was  impossible  to  work  with 
the  frost  in  the  soil,  conditions  are  favourable  now, 
and  this  class  of  work  should  be  got  out  of  hand  at 
an  early  date  so  as  to  give  the  newly  laid  turf  the 
benefit  of  all  the  April  showers. 

Border  Carnations. — A  last  sprinkle  of  soot  may 
be  given  the  plots  which  it  is  intended  to  fill  with 
Carnations,  and  this  followed  by  a  good  forking  up 
will  put  the  quarters  in  readiness  for  the  plants. 
Choose  a  fine  day,  and  get  the  plants  out  of  their 
pots,  for  with  their  cramped  root-run  they  are  losing 
ground  every  day  now  and  will  do  until  they  are 
finally  consigned  to  the  open. 

Coverings. — In  most  gardens  there  are  a  few 
subjects  that  it  is  attempted  to  keep  outdoors  all  the 
winter  by  means  of  coverings  of  various  sorts. 
Generally  speaking,  all  such  coverings  may  now  be 
removed  at  convenient  moments,  at  least,  as  far  as 
the  South  of  England  is  concerned.  In  the  Midlands 
and  the  North  it  will  be  advisable  to  wait  until  nearly 
the  end  of  the  month,  but  in  this  matter  every 
gardener  must  take  into  account  his  own  locality  and 
act  accordingly. 


The  Herbaceous  Border. — With  the  soil  in  fine 
workable  condition,  the  present  is  a  capital  time  to 
regulate  the  arrangement  of  the  occupants  of  the 
herbaceous  border.  There  are  many  subjects  that 
once  planted  will  look  after  themselves,  perhaps, 
rather  too  well,  and  encroach  upon  the  space  which, 
of  right,  belongs  to  other  weaker  but  still  beautiful 
plants.  After  lifting,  division,  and  replanting  are 
seen  to,  a  good  dressing  of  short,  well-rotted  stable 
manure  should  be  forked  in,  breaking  the  surface  all 
nicely  up,  and  leaving  it  level  and  ship-shape. 
Particular  plots  that  are  to  be  filled  with  plants 
requiring  very  rich  feeding  may  be  specially  attended 
to,  for  it  is  not  a  good  practice  to  put  in  a  lot  of  raw 
manure  immediately  before  the  plants  are  put  in. 
Let  all  labels  be  put  in  their  proper  places,  and  new 
ones  furnished  where  these  are  necessary.  Spring 
digging  and  re-arrangement  of  herbaceous  borders  is 
very  frequently  practised  in  preference  to  autumn 
work,  for  the  frost  naturally  penetrates  deeper  where 
the  soil  is  thrown  up  loosely,  and  the  roots  of  tender 
things  suffer;  and,  again,  herbaceous  borders  not 
infrequently  have  a  wall  at  the  back  of  them,  and  if 
the  gardener  is  anything  of  an  artist  this 
wall  will  be  covered  with  climbers  of  various 
sorts,  and  these  have  to  be  pruned  and  nailed  in 
spring,  which  operations  necessitate  a  good  deal  of 
trampling  on  the  border  and  render  it  waste  of  time 
to  do  any  digging  until  the  wall  plants  are  put  to 
rights. 

Chinese  Paeonies. — Although  late  planting  is  not 
to  be  recommended  these  charming  flowers  may  be 
planted  right  up  to  the  end  of  March.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  them  into  the  mixed  border  do  not  put  them 
away  at  the  back,  where  half  their  beauty  will 
be  lost,  but  bring  them  more  to  the  front  where,  if 
planted  iD  bold  and  conspicuous  clumps,  they  will 
show  up  to  the  best  advantage.  Do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  single  forms  when  making  a  selection,  for  they 
are  equally  as  fine  as  the  doubles,  and  they  have  the 
merit  of  not  being  quite  so  heavy.  Any  good  garden 
soil  will  suit  Paeonies:  but  in  a  season  of  drought, 
such  as  that  of  1898,  they  like  good  holding  soil 
with  plenty  of  food  and  moisture. 

Gladioli. — No  garden  could  be  complete  without 
some  representatives  of  the  wonderful  modern  races 
of  Gladioli.  Generally  speaking,  March  is  the 
month  to  plant  the  corms ;  and  cultivators,  the 
country  over,  are  looking  up  their  stock  and 
planning  how  they  are  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  all  the  corms 
at  once,  for  by  making  two  or  three  turns  of  it  and 
choosing  a  variety  of  situations,  a  succession  of 
bloom  may  be  obtained  that  will  last  right  up  to  the 
advent  of  frosts.  The  sites  upon  which  it  is  proposed 
to  plant  Gladioli,  require  the  heavy  manuring  and 
digging  to  be  done  in  autumn.  Now  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  fork  over  and  break  up  the  lumps, 
and  then  planting  may  be  commenced.  Bury  the 
corms  about  3  in.  deep  and  allow  from  10  in.  to  1  ft. 
space  between  them.  Keep  the  remainder  of  the 
stock  cool  and  dry,  and  dispose  of  them  by  planting 
batches,  with  a  fortnight’s  interval  between,  from 
now  until  the  end  of  May. — A.  S  G. 


Kltcflen  Garden  Calendar. 


The  favourable  weather  of  late  has  enabled  us  to 
push  on  with  all  outdoor  operations,  the  ground 
being  in  capital  working  order  for  seed  sowing  and 
planting.  Most  of  the  early  crops  have  been  got  in. 
We  do  cot  make  a  practice  of  planting  the  main  crop 
Potatos  till  about  the  middle  of  the  next  month,  as 
they  are  apt  to  get  cut  down  by  the  late  frosts ;  and 
when  this  happens  the  crop  is  never  so  good  as  when 
the  haulm  grows  unchecked  from  the  commence¬ 
ment.  The  early  ones,  however,  may  now  be  put  in  ; 
but  even  these  will  need  some  protection  later  on 
should  there  be  signs  of  frost  when  growth  has 
appeared  through  the  soil,  or  instead  of  being 
forward  they  will  in  all  probability  be  backward. 

Owing  to  the  mild  winter  Globe  Artichokes  are 
forward,  but  do  not  be  led  away  by  the  idea  that 
because  there  is  an  abundance  of  young  growths 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  plentiful  supply  of  fine 
heads.  This  vegetable  needs  special  cultivation  if 
those  fleshy  globes  are  to  be  produced.  I  would, 
therefore,  advise  planting  a  portion  of  the  suckers  on 
a  well  prepared  piece  of  ground.  These  will  not 


turn  in  quite  so  soon  as  the  old  stools,  but  will  give 
far  finer  results.  The  soil  ought  to  be  removed  from 
those  intended  to  remain,  and  after  thinning  out  the 
growths  fill  in  the  holes  with  a  rich  compost  consist¬ 
ing  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  such  as  old 
Mushroom  beds,  mixed  with  some  fresh  loam. 

Asparagus  beds  must  now  receive  attention. 
After  removing  any  weeds  that  may  have  made  their 
appearance,  loosen  the  surface  a  little  to  admit  sun 
and  air.  Growers  differ  in  their  treatment  of 
Asparagus  beds,  some  preferring  the  French  method, 
while  others  that  of  the  English.  The  former 
consists  of  blanching  the  growths  for  the  greater 
portion  of  their  length,  which  is  accomplished  by 
earthing  up  the  beds,  that  they  may  have  a  greater 
distance  to  push  through  the  soil.  In  my  opinion 
t  his  is  not  the  most  economical  method  of  cultivation, 
as  it  is  only  the  small  green  tips  that  are  eatable,  the 
other  portion  being  tough  and  worthless.  When  the 
growths  are  allowed  to  push  from  4  in.  to  5  in. 
through  the  soil,  and  then  cut  off  an  inch  or  so  below 
the  surface,  there  is  but  little  waste.  The  flavour  is 
also  far  superior  and  delicate  to  that  grown  on  the 
French  principle.  Moreover,  there  being  a  greater 
bulk  of  the  edible  portion,  a  less  quantity  will  suffice 
for  a  dish.  When  the  surface  of  the  soil  has  beeD 
loosened,  give  a  top  dressing  of  some  kind  of  potash 
manure.  Kainit,  salt,  sulphate  of  potash,  fish 
manure,  and  the  like  are  all  good  fertilisers.  It  is 
not  necessary  at  present  to  apply  water,  as  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  moist ;  and  watering  would 
only  tend  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  soil. 

Pits  and  Frames  will  now  be  fully  occupied  with 
various  kinds  of  vegetables,  either  in  hardening  them 
off  previous  to  planting  out,  or  for  pushing  them  for¬ 
ward.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  attempt  planting 
anything  out  direct  from  either  a  heated  structure  or 
from  under  glass  of  any  kind,  unless  previously  well 
hardened  off ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  exposing 
the  plants  to  the  full  influence  of  the  external  atmos¬ 
phere  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Plants  that  are 
perfectly  hardy  in  themselves  when  grown  naturally, 
are  rendered  somewhat  tender  by  being  grown  under 
glass;  therefore  this  must  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
action  of  the  air  before  attempting  to  plant  them  out. 
Better  by  far  defer  planting  a  week  or  so  than  to  run 
any  risk. 

Heated  Pits  and  Hotbeds  will  now  demand 
special  attention,  for  as  the  sun  gains  more  power 
the  temperature  runs  up  quickly  ;  and  as  but  few 
vegetables  will  withstand  a  close  atmosphere  every 
care  must  be  given  to  ventilation.  Potatos  can  have 
the  lights  raised  a  little  both  top  and  bottom  when  the 
sun  is  bright,  so  long  as  the  temperature  does  not 
fall  below  70°.  French  Beans  will  need  more  water, 
particularly  those  grown  in  pots,  and  a  sharp  lookout 
must  be  had  for  red  spider.  Carrots,  Turnips, 
Radishes,  Lettuce,  etc.,  on  hotbeds  may  have  the 
lights  removed  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  warm  ; 
but  wheD  cold  winds  prevail,  see  that  air  is  admitted 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  from  which  the  wind 
is  blowing.  Continue  to  make  small  sowings  of 
salads  as  the  others  become  ready  for  use,  that  there 
be  no  blanks. — K.  G. 

-  »I« - 

CALCEOLARIA  BURBIDGEI. 

Considerable  use  is  made  at  Kew  of  this  distinct 
and  handsome  hybrid  Calceolaria,  and  visitors  to  the 
popular  “  Number  IV.”  there  are  always  much  taken 
with  it.  The  plant  is  named  after  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  of  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens, 
Dublin,  who  obtained  it  by  crossing  C.  Pavonii,  and 
C.  fuchsiaefolia.  At  Kew,  the  plant  is  treated 
liberally,  and  grown  in  large  pots  in  rich  and 
substantial  compost.  The  result  is  that  it  develops 
into  huge  specimens  which,  although  straggling  in 
habit,  are  not  unpleasingly  so,  as  they  form  a  break¬ 
away  from  the  painfully  rigid  plants  which  appear  in 
such  force  in  the  conservatory  during  the  dull  months 
of  the  year.  Young  plants,  if  allowed  to  grow  on 
with  little  or  no  stopping,  soon  adopt  this  character¬ 
istic  freedom  of  habit ;  but  it  is  best  seen  in  large 
and  older  specimens.  Flowers  are  produced  very 
freely  from  about  the  end  of  November  until  well  into 
the  spring,  and  very  striking  and  effective  they  are 
with  their  rich  yellow  hue  and  their  large,  much 
inflated,  pouch-like  lip.  No  gardener  who  has  to  keep 
a  large  conservatory  supplied  with  flower  the  year 
round  can  afford  to  despise  this  Calceolaria,  and  the 
easiness  of  its  culture  recommends  it  as  much  to  the 
grower  as  its  beauty  does  to  the  mere  lover  of  the 
beautiful. 
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THE  UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENE¬ 
FIT  AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  unique  institution 
was  held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi,  Strand, 
W.C.,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  13th  inst.  Mr. 
J.  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  the  editor  of  The  Gardening 
World,  took  the  chair  at  8  o’clock.  The  report  and 
statement  of  accounts  were  presented  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  and  read  as  follows  : — 

The  Report  for  1898. 

The  committee  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
the  annual  report  and  balance  sheet  for  the  year 
ending  January  gth,  1899,  and  in  stating  that  the 
society  continues  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Eighty-three  members  joined  during  the  year,  six¬ 
teen  lapsed,  and  eight  died,  one  being  a  lapsed 
member,  and  the  amounts  standing  to  their  credit 
have  been  paid.  The  membership  now  stands  at 
741.  The  amount  of  subscriptions  paid  by  members 
to  the  Benefit  Fund,  including  arrears  for  1897,  was 
£1,163  ns-  2d.  The  amount  paid  to  sick  members 
was  £258  17s.,  a  rather  heavy  amount,  several  cases 
being  of  a  long  and  serious  character.  The  amount 
is  covered]  by  deductions  from  members’  deposit 
accounts  of  8s.  7d.  and  5s.  gd.  respectively. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Benevolent  Fund  from  honor¬ 
ary  and  benefit  members  amounted  to  £141  13s.  3d., 
and  £35  5s.  6d.  has  been  granted  in  small  amounts 
to  members  from  this  fund.  The  first  member  (No. 
4)  to  receive  a  regular  allowance,  being  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  is  now  on  the  funds,  and  taking  into 
consideration  that  he  has  worked  on  the  committee 
from  the  commencement  of  the  society,  has  been 
granted  8s.  per  week. 

The  Convalescent  Fund  continues  to  be  useful,  and 
is  now  incorporated  in  the  rules.  All  the  members 
are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  fund.  The  manage¬ 
ment  Fund  shows  a  balance  of  £109  19s.  4d.  The 
treasurer’s  statement  of  accounts  is  also  very  satis¬ 
factory.  The  amount  invested  in  corporation  stock 
for  the  past  year  was  £1,250,  the  total  amount  of 
funds  invested  being  now  £14,350,  and  the  treasurer 
has  a  balance  in  hand  of  £128  15s.  nd. 

The  annual  dinner  again  passed  off  most  success¬ 
fully,  Mr.  G.  Bunyard  kindly  presiding,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  members  are  due  to  him  for  providing 
the  music. 

The  society's  accounts  were  audited  by  Messrs.  G. 
Dixon  and  W.  Gunner,  and  found  correct. 

The  committee  ask  every  member  to  try  and  get 
another  to  join  and  so  verify  our  motto,  "  Union  is 
Strength. 

The  Accounts. 

Subjoined  is  the  substance  of  the  declaration  with 
regard  to  money  matters.  No  fewer  than  seven 
different  accounts  are  kept,  viz.,  for  the  Benefit  Fund, 
the  Benevolent  Fund,  the  Voluntary  Convalescent 
Fund,  the  Management  Fund,  Treasurer’s  State¬ 
ment  of  Accounts,  Statement  of  Liabilities  and 
Assets,  and  the  Annual  Dinner  Account.  Taking 
these  seriatim  we  find  that  in 

The  Benefit  Fund  the  total  receipts  have  been 
£11,305  3s.  3d.,  including  a  balance  brought  forward 
of  £9,857  ns.  5d.  ;  interest  credited  to  members, 
£284  os.  8d. ;  and  subscriptions  of  members, 
£1,133  2s.  1  id.  The  disbursements  have  bean 
£405  4s.  2d.,  of  which  sick  members  have  received 
£258  17s.,  and  £22  1  as.  6d.  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Benevolent  Fund.  The  magnificent  balance  of 
£10,899  !9S-  id-  to  be  carried  forward. 

The  Benevolent  Fund  shows  receipts  of 
£3,050  16s.  6d.,  including  a  balance  brought  forward 
of  £2,805  3s.  gd.  The  outgoings  are  £35  5s.  6d.  ; 
and  £3,0:5  ns.  is  taken  on. 

The  Voluntary  Convalescent  Fund  has 
received  £371  3s.  id.,  of  which  sum  £538  3s.  8d.  is 
due  to  last  year’s  balance.  A  sum  of  £6  has  been 
paid  away,  and  the  balance  in  hand  is  swollen  to 
£365  3s.  id. 

The  Management  Fund’s  income  has  been 
£209  18s.  gd.,  inclusive  of  a  balance  from  last  year 
of  £77  15s.  7d.  ;  and  members'  subscriptions, 
£82  5s.  4d.  The  expenditure  has  been  £99  19s.  5d., 
of  which  the  secretary  takes  £35  10s.  6d.,  and 
stationery  and  printing  have  absorbed  £25  3s.  nd. 
The  sum  carried  on  is  £109  19s.  4d. 

The  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts 
declares  receipts  for  the  past  year  of  £1,945  8s.  3d  > 
of  which  £72  4s.  6d.  came  from  last  year,  whilst 
benefit  members'  subscriptions  tot  up  to  £1,133 
2S.  nd. ;  honorrry  members’  subscriptions,  £51  9s.; 


and  subscriptions  to  the  Benevolent,  Convalescent, 
and  Management  Funds,  £174  8s.  iod.  The  pay¬ 
ments  total  £1,816  12s.  46.,  and  there  is  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £128  15s.  nd. 

The  Statement  of  Liabilities  and  Assets 
shows  liabilities  of  £14,390  12s.  6d.,  of  which  the 
Benevolent  Fund  claims  £3,015  11s. ;  Convalescent 
Fund,  £365  3s.  id. ;  Management  Fund,  £109  19s.  4d.; 
and  Benefit  Fund,  £10,899  19s.  id.  To  meet  these 
liabilities  there  are  investments  of  £14,350;  and 
cash  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  £128  15s.  nd., 
which  is  also  to  be  invested.  There  is  thus  a 
balance  of  £88  3s.  sd. 

The  Annual  Dinner  Account. — Even  this 
shows  a  balance  of  £i  9s.  6d.,  the  expenses  having 
been  £30  2s.  iod.,  and  the  receipts  £31  12s.  4d.  Of 
this  latter  sum,  however,  £24  accrued  from  the  sale 
of  tickets,  and  £6  6s.  from  donations. 

The  formal  adoption  of  the  report  and  statement 
of  accounts  was  moved  by  the  chairman,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Coates,  and  on  being  put  to  the  vote  was 
carried  without  more  ado. 

Mr.  Fra:er  then  rose  to  address  the  meeting,  and 
spoke  as  follows: — 

"  I  have  examined  the  books  and  looked  into  the 
affairs  of  this  society  generally,  and  congratulate  the 
members  and  all  connected  with  it  on  its  continued 
and  increasing  utility  and  prosperity.  The  sum  and 
substance  of  this  is  evidenced  by  the  membership, 
and  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  society.  At 
the  end  of  the  financial  year  there  were  741  members 
on  the  roll,  after  deducting  the  number  for  lapses 
and  deaths  ;  but  twenty-eight  have  since  been  added, 
so  that  the  membership  now  stands  at  769.  The  bal¬ 
ance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  society  consists  of 
£14,350  invested  in  stocks,  with  £128  15s.  nd.  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  After  paying  all  out¬ 
standing  liabilities  there  would  still  be  a  balance  of 
£88  3s.  sd.  The  working  of  the  society  is  simplified 
by  having  the  whole  of  its  available  assets  allocated 
to  four  distinct  funds,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
particular  purpose  to  fulfil.  From  three  of  them 
members  may  derive  advantage.  The  benefit  fund 
is  the  most  important,  as  it  is  practically  a  form  of 
insurance  in  case  of  sickness,  and  a  savings  bank 
combined.  On  the  lower  scale,  members  paying  6d. 
per  week,  63.  6d.  per  quarter,  or  £1  6s.  a  year  are 
entitled  to  12s.  a  week  in  case  of  illness  for  six 
months,  and  to  half  that  sum  for  the  succeeding  six 
months,  if  need  be.  Members  paying  on  the  higher 
scale,  at  the  rate  of  gd.  per  week,  gs.  gd.  per  quarter 
or  £1  19s.  per  annum,  receive  18s.  per  week  for  six 
months  in  case  of  sickness,  and  half  that  amount  for 
another  six  months,  provided  they  be  still  unajtle  to 
work.  In  these  cases  the  many  help  the  few  ;  for  a 
small  rateable  sum  is  deducted  from  the  deposit  fund 
of  every  member  to  meet  this  varying  liability.  This 
is  the  insurance  aspect  of  the  fund.  The  liabilities 
for  the  past  year  were  exceptionally  heavy,  sixty 
members  receiving  an  aggregate  of  £258  17s.  during 
periods  of  sickness.  The  capital  or  deposit  account 
of  every  member  is  very  little  depreciated  after  all, 
and  herein  it  resembles  a  savings  bank.  A  balance 
sheet  is  annually  sent  to  every  member  showing  how 
much  is  standing  to  his  own  individual  credit.  The 
advantage  of  this  fund  ought  to  be  apparent  to  every 
gardener  throughout  the  British  Isles.  The  balance 
standing  to  the  credit  of  this  particular  fund  is 
£10,899  19s.  id.,  being  an  increase  of  £1,042  7s.  8d. 
during  the  past  year.  If  by  any  misfortune  a 
member  should  continue  unfit  for  work  at  the  end 
of  twelve  months  he  may  not  be  regarded  as  derelict, 
for  he  may  receive  assistance  from  the  benevolent 
fund  at  the  determination  of  the  committee.  He 
may  also  receive  assistance  if  in  want  of  it,  after 
attaining  his  seventieth  birthday,  and  if  a  member 
should  die  in  straitened  circumstances,  leaving  a 
wife  and  children,  they  may  be  granted  assistance. 
For  the  prospect  of  these  and  other  advantages  a 
member  has  only  to  pay  2s.  annually,  on  the  lower 
scale,  and  3s.  on  the  higher  ;  so  that  the  fund  is  not 
exactly  a  charity.  The  fund  is  decidedly  healthy, 
having  a  balance  of  £3,015  ns.  standing  to  its 
credit. 

•'  The  voluntary  convalescent  fund  provides  assis¬ 
tance  for  those  who  may  require  a  change  of  locality 
during  their  convalescence,  and  this,  the  youDgest  of 
the  fund  continues  to  be  useful.  A  glance  at  the 
details  of  the  management  fund  furnishes  cause  for 
surprise  that  a  society  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
'■  United  Horticultural  ”  could  contrive  to  manage 
the  whole  of  its  affairs  at  a  total  expense  of  £99  19s. 


5d.  The  balance  to  the  credit  of  this  fund  is  £iog 
18s.  gd.  The  secretarial  duties  must  be,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  are,  a  labour  of  love  rather  than  emolument. 
An  item  of  the  management  fund  derived  from  the 
interest  of  lapsed  members’  subscriptions  brings  me 
to  an  important  feature  of  the  society.  When  a 


Emblem  of  Membership. 


member  for  some  reason  or  other  ceases  to  pay  his 
annual  subscriptions  he  does  not  forfeit  his  deposit 
or  capital,  as  he  would  in  other  societies.  He  cannot 
draw  it  out,  but  it  remains  to  his  credit  till  he  is 
sixty  years  of  age,  when  it  will  be  paid  over  to  him 
or  to  his  no  minee,  if  he  should  die  before  attaining 
that  age.  This  fact  alone  should  help  many  a  young 
gardener  in  deciding  to  join  the  *'  United  Horticul¬ 
tural  ”  when  on  the  outlook  for  something  of  the 
kind  in  his  more  thoughtful  and  provident  moods. 
This  is  no  local  society, but  one  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  national,  for  although  it  draws  most  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  it  has 
also  members  in  the  Channel  Islands,  Wales,  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  Instead  of  instituting  local  secretaries 
or  agents  in  different  parts  of  the  country  it  would 
be  well, and  highly  desirable, that  every  member  should 
lay  the  advantages  of  the  11  United  Horticultural” 
before  his  fellow  gardeners,  for  personal  influence  is 
a  powerful  agent  in  gaining  new  recruits,  and  the 
increase  could  hardly  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  mutually  to  every  member,  and  the  society 
as  a  body.” 

It  was  next  resolved  upon  the  proposal  of  Mr.  A. 
Hemsley  to  print  2,500  copies  of  the  report  and 
balance  sheet  over  and  above  those  required  for 
distribution  to  members.  Mr.  Hemsley  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  distribution  of  these  copies  was 
the  most  efficient  method  of  advertising  the  claims 
of  the  society. 

Passing  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  there  were  seven  nominations  for  the  six 
vacancies  upon  the  committee.  Four  of  these 
vacancies  were  caused  by  the  retirement  in  rotation 
of  Messrs.  H.  Peerless,  E.  Burge,  W.  Foreman,  and 
G.  W.  Cummins.  The  three  first-named  being 
eligible  and  offering  themselves  for  re-election  were 
asked  to  continue  upon  the  committee.  To  fid  the 
other  three  vacancies  Messrs.  Summers,  Taylor,  and 
Harding  were  chosen  to  take  the  places  of  Messrs. 
N.  Cole,  G.  W.  Cummins,  and  E.  G.  Wheeler, 
respectively. 

The  re-election  of  Mr.  W.  Collins  to  the  post  of 
secretary  which  he  has  filled  so  well  was  only  a 
matter  of  form,  for  Mr.  Collins'  services  are  so  well 
known  and  appreciated  that  Mr.  A.  Hemsley,  who 
proposed,  and  Mr.  Hudson,  who  supported,  had  no 
need  to  press  them  upon  the  audience.  Mr.  Hudson 
mentioned  in  passing  that  the  turnover  between  Mr. 
Collins  and  himself  had  been  £2,000  during  the 
last  year,  and  that  so  carefully  had  the  books  been 
kept  that  there  was  not  a  single  penny  out  when 
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comparing  them.  Mr.  Hudson  continues  as 
treasurer. 

An  official  emblem  of  membership  has  now  been 
adopted  by  the  society  after  the  design  of  Miss  Lilian 
Hudson,  now  Mrs.  Harvey,  and  several  of  these 
were  displayed  at  the  meeting.  The  illustration 
which  we  place  before  our  readers  is  a  reduced 
facsimile  of  the  larger  one  taken  from  a  photograph. 
The  wreath  of  Clematis,  Dog  Roses,  Barberries, 
Daffodils,  and  Cherries,  enclosing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  member  is  both  elegant  and  pretty. 
The  size  of  the  real  emblem  is  13  in.  in  depth  by 
10  in.  in  width,  and  its  price  to  members  will  be 
is.  6d. 

The  rest  of  the  business  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  votes  of  thanks,  and  the  committee,  treasurer, 
secretary,  trustees,  the  horticultural  Press,  and  the 
chairman  were  all  accorded  the  customary  tribute 
for  service  rendered. 


CUT  IVY  LIVING. 

As  predicted,  the  observations  are  continued  and 
extended.  “  W.  B.  G.,”  on  p.  412,  seems  inclined 
for  a  little  good  humoured  banter.  However,  the 
question  is  not  about  a  straight  or  curly  pig’s  tail, 
although  these  in  the  market  are  quite  easily  classi¬ 
fied.  It  is  rather,  can  the  pig  live  after  its  tail  is  cut 
off?  I  maintain  it  can,  conditionally,  having  some¬ 
thing  to  eat;  if  not,  well,  “  W.  B.  G.”  will  find 
great  similarity  to  Patsy,  the  porker,  who  remarked, 
“  Begorra  !  What  a  pity  it  should  die  just  when  be¬ 
ginning  to  live  without  food."  "  W.  B.  G.,"  I  am 
sure,  will  agree  that  the  only  possible  development 
in  plants  and  animals  is  by  diet  and  natural  sur¬ 
roundings. 

No  plant  can  live  wholly  without  roots — nobody 
in  the  world  disputed  this — neither  can  any  plant 
live,  having  roots  but  without  nourishment.  Whilst 
refuge  is  taken  in  stems  cut  from  the  ground,  roots, 
traversely  fixed  upon  suitable  walls  and  buildings  are 
ignored.  The  roots  then  are  not  wholly  severed,  the 
walls  indirectly  acting  as  foster  mothers. 

Of  course,  in  doubtful  cases,  as  semi-detached  by 
a  process  of  natural  grafting  and  interlacing,  Nature 
would  operate  and  determine  growth,  balance  or 
death. 

"  W.  B.  G.’s”  remarks,  "Cut  Ivy,  living,  being 
contrary  to  general  experience,"  are  certainly 
quite  true,  for  the  following  simple  reason  : — For 
every  thousand  and  one  modern  built  walls,  &c.,  are 
chiefly  of  brick  and  coursed  ashler  stone,  cemented 
together,  all  the  stones  being  bedded  and  placed  on 
the  wall  as  it  lay  in  the  quarry.  Non-aqueous 
stones  are  unfavourable  to  life  after  severance, 
whilst  few  are  damp  and  capable  of  supplying  mois¬ 
ture.  Such  have  to  be  found  in  our  old  ruins  and 
rubbled  walls,  which,  as  is  well  known  by  every 
capable  builder,  become  convex,  because  of  the 
greater  number  of  joints  at  every  conceivable  aogle, 
and  require  buttressing.  Therefore,  it  should  not 
be  considered  an  outrage  of  Nature  for  the  former 
not  to  sanction  it. 

Possibly,  like  Saul,  my  slaying  of  Ivies  might 
not  have  been  as  large  as  “W.  B.  G.’s,”  with  his 
hundreds,  but  since  the  incident  spoken  of,  I  have 
always  been  on  the  outlook  for  natural  corroboration 
when  visiting  ivied  buildings,  and  have  seldom  been 
unrewarded. 

In  1875  I  was  in  Carnarvonshire,  North  Wales, 
and  the  Ivies  growing  there  are  not  surpassed,  if 
equalled,  in  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Conway.  The  old  walls  there  were  conspicuous, 
with  sheets,  big  and  little,  wholly  detached,  isolated, 
and  in  the  best  possible  health.  Indeed,  there,  as 
elsewhere,  ruins  weighted  by  time  have  little  drops 
of  water,  falling  with  a  thud  upon  them.  They  do, 
though  they  "hadn’t  oughter,"  manufacture  mud, 
which  gives  as  good  facilities  for  the  roots  above  to 
revel  in,  as  iron  waterspouts  and  gutters.  Nay,  we 
seem  to  be  fed  too  much  on  names,  instead  of 
things,  and  appear  quite  happy  in  the  delusion. 

In  conclusion,  the  word  "contrariety  ”  has  been 
bandied  about  pretty  freely.  I  am  not  surprised  at 
this — inconsistency  on  a  wrong  road  is  inevitable  ; 
were  it  not  so,  society  would  perish,  nay,  the 
world  itself  would  have  perished,  long  ere  gardeners 
came  on  the  scene. — B.  Lockwood. 

The  Ivy  Controversy. 

The  remarks  of  your  various  correspondents  anect 
the  Ivy  after  the  main  stem  has  been  severed  at  the 


base,  have  been  interesting  if  not  instructive,  and 
with  this  end  in  view  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words 
to  the  already  lengthy  articles  which  have  appeared 
in  your  columns  during  the  past  few  weeks,  concern¬ 
ing  this,  at  times,  useful  creeper,  but  more  often  a 
real  pest  to  gardener  and  forester  alike. 

Having  a  large  amount  of  shrubbery  and  wood¬ 
land  under  my  charge,  I  have  superintended  the 
destruction  of  this  self-supporting  plant  on  hundreds 
of  trees,  and  in  no  single  instance  has  it  defied  the 
pruner.when  a  clean  cut  has  been  practised.  That 
the  Ivy  is  detrimental  to  the  majority  of  trees, 
especially  Coniferae,  few  will  deny ;  but  as  regards 
the  Ivy  on  walls  and  old  buildings,  this  opens  up 
another  entirely  different  question,  for  as  "B.  L.” 
says  in  your  last  issue,  “  the  plant  will  survive  any 
amount  of  close  pruning  or  clipping  with  the  hand 
shears,  and  would  probably  exist  for  years  with 
only  its  hair-like  roots  in  close  contact  with  the  old 
mortar,  even  if  cut  through  at  the  base.’’ 

Some  years  ago  a  long  and  animated  discussion 
took  place  in  one  of  your  contemporaries  as  to 
whether  walls  of  buildings  and  houses  were  kept 
drier  or  damper  when  clad  with  this  creeper,  and  if 
my  memory  serves  me  right,  the  majority  of  writers 
concluded  that  walls  so  covered  retained  rather  than 
dispelled  the  moisture. — J.  Mayne,  Bicton. 


GARDENING  flf  ISCELLAMY, 


POTATO  SETS. 

Is  it  necessary  that  decay  or  decomposition  should 
take  place  in  a  Potato  tuber  before  the  young  grow¬ 
ing  shoot  can  use  the  stored  up  food  ?  If  so,  does  a 
rapid  decay  of  the  tuber  assist  in  stimulating  the 
growing  plant  and  cause  a  better  crop  ?  I  observe  in 
a  contemporary  a  statement  to  this  effect. — A  P. 


POTATO  EARLY  PURITAN. 

I  see  it  stated  in  a  contemporary  that  Puritan 
scarcely  differs  from  Beauty  of  Hebron.  I  do  not 
know  if  there  are  two  Potatos  under  this  name,  but 
the  one  I  am  acquainted  with  is  a  short-topped, 
small-tubered  variety,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
white  Beauty  of  Hebron.  A  gardener  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Preston  has  for  the  past  few  years 
exhibited  a  dish  of  it  at  the  Preston  spring  show, 
which  is  held  the  third  week  in  March,  and  he  pre¬ 
fers  it  to  any  other  as  a  cropper.  When  giving  me 
a  few  sets  he  named  it  Sutton’s  Early  Puriian.  I 
have  had  it  fit  for  use  on  the  above  date,  and  both  in 
pots  and  heated  pits  it  has  been  earlier  than  the 
Ashleaf  and  other  kidneys,  and  the  weight  of  the 
produce  nearly  double,  but  the  flavour  is  not  so 
good.  I  do  not  know  what  success  others  have  with 
kidneys  at  the  above  date.  I  must  confess  that 
sometimes  I  have  not  got  the  weight  of  the  sets. —  W. 
P.  R.,  Preston. 


DRYOPTERIS  NOVEBORACENSIS  WITHOUT 
INDUSIA. 

Mr.  B.  D.  Gilbert,  in  the  current  number  of  The 
Fern  Bulletin,  makes  some  interesting  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  a  curious  specimen  of  the  above  Fern  that 
he  has  in  his  possession.  On  one  of  the  fronds  of 
this  plant  there  are  plenty  of  sori,  "  but  not  one  of 
them  is  indusiate,”  says  Mr.  Gilbert ;  "  they  are  as 
naked  as  the  sori  of  Phegopteris,  and  if  the  frond 
were  detached  from  the  parent  plant  it  would  be 
perfectly  proper  to  place  it  in  that  genus."  The 
heavy  crop  of  sori  has  also  contracted  the  segments, 
causing  the  edges  to  turn  inward  a  little  as  in  D. 
Thelypteris,  although  not  in  so  pronounced  a  fashion. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  strong  argument 
against  relying  upon  the  indusium  as  a  generic 
distinction  in  Aspidiae. 


SOCIETIES. 


RONDELETIA  CORDATA. 

This  handsome  Rubiaceous  plant  is,  perhaps,  better 
known  under  its  old  name  of  Rogiera  cordata  under 
which  it  is  usually  to  be  seen.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  commonly  known  amongst  gardeners,  and  it  is 
only  now  and  again  that  we  see  a  plant.  That  it  is  a 
highly  decorative  subject  when  well  grown,  was 
proved  by  the  group  of  it  staged  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  January  31st,  by 
Messrs.  Cripps  &  Son,  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  Their 
plants  were  exceptionally  well  flowered  ;  the  large 
terminal  cymes  being  particularly  well  developed, 
and  the  peculiar  fragrance  was  also  strong.  The 
flowers  vary  somewhat  in  colour,  according  to  the 
locality,  the  kind  of  season,  and  the  time  at  which 
they  expand  ;  but  they  are  usually  of  a  bright  pink, 
or  pink-white,  and  not  unlike  those  of  Viburnum 
Tinus.  The  leaves  are  not,  as  the  specific  name 
suggests,  "cordate,"  but  are  rather  broadly-ovate,  the 
characteristic  lobes  of  the  cordate  leaf,  at  the  base  of 
the  blade,  being  always  lacking.  The  colour  is  bright 
green,  and  they  are  very  leathery  in  texture.  Judging 
from  appearances  the  Messrs.  Cripps  grow  their 
plants  in  a  fairly  high  temperature,  for  the  internodes 
were  very  long,  and  the  plants  were  rather  more 
straggling  in  habit  that  we  have  seen  them,  although 
their  beauty  was  not  impaired  on  that  account.  An 
intermediate  stove  suits  the  Rogiera  well. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. — March  14 th. 

The  exhibits  at  the  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday  last  were  very  extensive,  but  the  dense  fog 
which  prevailed  made  it  difficult  to  see  the  proper 
colours  of  the  plants.  There  were  very  large 
exhibits  of  Orchids,  Amaryllis,  forced  Azaleas, 
Clematis,  Daffodils,  Ferns,  and  other  subjects. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  staged  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  varied  collection  of  Orchids,  including  a 
little  group  of  the  hybrid,  Epidendrum  elegantulum, 
in  a  great  variety  of  colours.  A  fine  plant  of 
Phalaenopsis  Aphrodite  raised  at  their  Langley 
nursery,  from  the  type  crossed  with  the  pollen  of 
P.  rosea,  was  exceedingly  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  the  pollen  parent  had  no  effect  upon  it.  There 
were  also  fine  pieces  of  Dendrobium  Edithae,  D. 
euosmum,  D.  e.  leucopterum,  D.  Wiganiae,  D.  splen- 
didissimum  grandiflorum,  Epiphronitis  Veitchi,  and 
many  others.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  set  up  a  large  and 
tastefully-arranged  group  of  Orchids,  He  had  a  fine 
basket  of  Brassocattleya  lindleyana,  Dendrobium 
burfordiense,  D.  micans,  D.  nobile  Burford  var., 
D.  n.  Rolfae,  Phaius  Cooksonii,  Odontoglossum 
crispum  maculosum,  a  handsomely-blotched  var., 
and  the  distinct  and  handsome  Dendrobium 
Wiganiae  xanthochilum.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

A  group  of  Orchids  was  also  set  up  by  Messrs.  B. 
S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 
Conspicuous  amongst  them  were  Coelogyne  cristata 
alba,  Dendrobium  wardianum  giganteum,  D.  w.  can- 
didum,  Lycastes,  Cypripediums,  Odontoglossums, 
Oncidiums,  and  others,  set  up  with  Palms,  Ferns, 
and  Richardia  elliottiana.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  exhibited 
large-flowered  varieties  of  Dendrobium  wardianum, 
Phaius  traceyanum,  Cattleya  Tranaei,  and  others. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  staged  a  large  group  of  Cattleya  Trianaei  in 
variety,  mixed  with  Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderae, 
C.  i.  eyermanianum,  C.  macropterum,  C.  winnianum, 
Brassovola  glauca,  Cochlioda  noetzliana,  Laelia 
harpophylla,  various  Dendrobiums,  &c.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal ) 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
staged  a  large  and  very  fine  group  of  Orchids,  in¬ 
cluding  little  groups  of  Phaius  Norman,  and  P.  N. 
rosea.  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Cattleya  Trianaei,  Odon¬ 
toglossum  crispum,  O.  Edouardi,  Cypripedium 
lowianum,  Dendrobium  infundibulum,  and  other 
subjects  were  also  very  conspicuous  in  the  collec¬ 
tion.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Amongst  the  new  plants,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons  exhibited  Phalaenopsis  Hermione,  P.  Cass¬ 
andra,  and  Sophrolaelia  laeta  superba.  Baron 
Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell, 
Egbam,  exhibited  a  small  group  of  cut  flowers  of 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  veitchianum,  &c.  De  B. 
Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke),  exhibited 
Odontoglossum  ruckerianium  crawshayanum,  O. 
andersonium  pulvereum,  O.  a.  bogaerdianum  and  O. 
excellens  crawshayanum,  all  very  excellent  of  their 
kind.  W.  P.  Burkinshaw,  Esq.,  West  Hill,  Hessle, 
near  Hull,  staged  Dendrobium  splendidissimum 
grandiflorum,  D.  s.  flavescens,  D.  hesslense,  and 
other  fine  things.  M.  Ch.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France, 
exhibited  Laeliocattleya  Ernesti,  and  the  magnificent 
Laeliocattleya  imperatrice  de  Russie. 

J.  F.  Ebner,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Waite), 
Woodlands,  Southend  Road,  Beckenham,  exhibited 
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several  Cypripediums.  J.T.  Gabriel,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Ranson),  Palace  Road,  Streatham  Road, 
exhibited  a  grand  form  of  Dendrobium  wardianum. 
W.  Thompson,  Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stevens), 
Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs.,  exhibited  Dendro¬ 
bium,  Ainsworthii  intertintum,  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum  Duke  of  York,  and  Zygopetalum  Perrenoudi. 
M.  Jules  Hye,  8,  Le  Coupure,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
exhibited  Odontoglossum  excellens  hyeanum,  a  very 
fine  thing.  Wellbore  S.  Ellis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr 
W.  S.  Barrett),  Hazelbourne,  Dorking,  exhibited  the 
beautiful  Odontoglossum  andersonianum  Hazel- 
bourne  var. 

A  magnificent  display  of  Camellias  came  from 
those  renowned  growers,  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  and  we  scarcely  know 
which  to  praise  the  most — the  symmetry,  habit  and 
vigour  of  the  plants,  or  the  size,  and  shape  and  colour 
of  the  flowers.  There  were  upwards  of  seventy 
plants  of  various  sizes,  all  of  them  well  sprinkled 
with  flowers.  The  cut  blooms  which  weie  set  up  in 
boxes  in  front  of  the  group  were  really  grand.  Of 
the  numerous  varieties  showD,  Mathotiana  alba, 
Comtesse  d’  Hainault,  Pride  of  Waliham,  March¬ 
ioness  of  Exeter,  Martioni,  Princesse  Charlotte, 
L'avenir,  and  Adelina  Benvenuti  were  some  of  the 
chief.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thos.  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
had  a  charming  group  of  large  flowered  Clematises 
in  pots;  also  several  stands  of  cut  flowers  of  great 
substance.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  The  Nurseries,  Canterbury, 
brought  out  a  grand  lot  of  cut  Roses,  the  rich  and 
delicate  hues  appearing  to  advantage  even  in  the 
fog.  Mrs.  John  Laing,  La  France,  Catherine  Mer- 
met,  Captain  Hayward,  Bridesmaid,  aDd  Niphetos 
were  all  well  up  to  Mr.  Mount’s  own  high  standard. 
For  this  meritorious  exhibit  a  Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
was  given. 

A  big  display  of  Cyclamen  came  from  St.  George’s 
Nursery  Co  ,  Hanwell.  The  plants  were  first-rate 
examples  of  high-class  and  intelligent  culture,  and 
both  foliage  and  flowers  were  excellent.  White, 
pink,  crimsoD,  and  blush  flowers  were  all  represented. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

An  extensive  exhibit  of  exotic,  tinted  and  coloured, 
Ferns  was  made  by  Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Lower 
Edmonton.  The  plants  were  for  the  most  part 
small,  but  a'l  were  in  the  best  of  health.  There 
were  big  clumps  of  such  choice  things  as  Pteris 
rubricaulis,  P.  Victoriae,  Adiantum  rhodophyllum, 
A,  tinctum,  Blechnum  latifolium,  and  B.  occidentale. 
This  was  a  very  meritorious  and  uncommon  exhibit. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

From  Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate, 
Middlesex,  came  a  showy  group  of  Azalea  mollis,  and 
hybrids  raised  from  that  species,  and  A.  sinensis. 
Of  the  hybrid  forms,  Anthony  Koster  was  a  very 
conspicuous  variety  with  its  huge  trusses  of  rich 
yellow  flowers  The  whole  of  the  plants  were  re¬ 
markably  well  bloomed,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Ferns 
helped  to  set  off  the  numerous  shades  of  pink, 
oraDga,  and  yellow  to  the  best  advantage.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  put  up  a  nice 
group  of  Cinerarias.  The  flowers  were  for  the  most 
part  of  good  size  and  substance,  and  the  colours 
were  exceptionally  fine.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Chapman, 
gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Weston  Birt,  Tetbury, 
Gloucester,  for  a  superb  lot  of  Hippeastrum  that 
filled  one  side  of  a  wide  table  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  hall.  The  range  of  colour  was  fuller 
and  wider  than  we  have  ever  before  seen  in  one  single 
exhibit  and  the  size  and  noble  presence  of  the  blooms 
were  much  admired. 

The  new  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 
comprised  the  now  notorious  Acalypha  hispida,  and 
Dracaena  Sanderi 

From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Son,  Ltd  ,  Chelsea, 
came  an  interesting  exhibit  of  flowering  shrubs.  The 
curious  Azalea  linearifolia,  the  handsome  Spiraea 
confusa,  and  the  hybrid  Deutzia  Lemoinei  were 
included. 

On  the  floor  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  doorway 
was  a  semi-circular  group  of  well  flowered  Clematises 
in  pots,  sent  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane 
Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton.  Such  varieties  as 
Miss  Bateman,  Lady  Londesborough,  Lord  Londes- 
borough,  and  Fair  Rosamand  were  worthily  repre¬ 
sented,  The  group  was  prettily  margined  with 


Ferns.  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  Acalypha  hispida  was 
also  shown  by  Mr.  May. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  for  an  imposing  array 
of  spring  flowers.  Narcissi  in  pots  formed  a  chief 
constituent  of  the  group,  such  forms  as  Golden  Spur, 
Johnstoni,  Queen  of  Spain,  Victoria,  and  Horsfieldii 
beiDg  well  to  the  fore.  There  was  also  a  capital  dis¬ 
play  of  the  Polyanthus  variety  Bazelman  Major. 
Such  Hellibores  as  Lothair  punctatus,  and  Porphy- 
romalis  were  well  shown.  Tulipa  Leichtlinii  was  in 
first-rate  condition,  and  Anemone  Rose  de  Nice  was 
very  showy. 

A  very  interesting  group  was  composed  of  the 
hybrid  Deutzia  Lemoinei,  remarkably  well  flowered, 
shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  showed  a  few  fine  forms  of 
Amaryllis  ;  also  the  rare  Xeronema  Moorei  in 
flower. 

A  group  of  choice  early  spring  flowers  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Ktlnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester.  Included  were  the  charming  Fritillaria 
plurifolia,  Iris  reticulata,  I.  stylosa,  and  the  massive 
I.  sindigarensis. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vege  able  committee 
a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A  J. 
Thomas,  Sittingbourne,  for  fifty  dishes  of  Apples, 
which  were  in  good  preservation,  considering  the 
advanced  season. 

Mr.  J.  Watkins,  of  Hereford,  received  a  Silver  Gilt 
Knightian  Medal  for  seventy  dishes  of  Apples  in 
perfect  preservation  and  colour. 

Samples  of  Seakale  were  shown  by  Mr.  John 
Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey.  The  variety  Russell’s 
Solid  Ivory  was  remarkable  for  weight,  solidity,  and 
finish. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  given  to  Mr.  Jas. 
Masterton,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Camperdown, 
Weston  House  Gardens,  Shipston-on- Stour,  for  a 
dish  of  gigantic  fruits  of  Pear  St.  Germain.  A 
similar  award  went  to  Mr.  Masterton  for  six  huge 
bulbs  of  Onion  Deverill’s  Ailsa  Craig. 

- - 

QUe3C10D$  ADD  ADS®SR$. 

Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

[Correspondents,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums , 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
groiv  collections  of  them.] 

Cucumbers  in  Frames. — James  Slavin  :  If  you  have 
not  already  done  so  you  should  sow  the  seeds  in 
heat  at  once,  so  as  to  get  good  plants  to  put  in  the 
frames  next  month.  A  temperature  of  6o°  to  65° 
will  bring  them  along  quickly  enough,  and  when 
they  have  made  the  first  rough  leaf  have  them  potted 
off  singly  into  6o-size  pots,  replacing  the  pots  in  heat 
till  the  plants  make  a  fresh  start.  After  this  they 
may  be  put  in  cooler  quarters  to  come  along  slowly 
and  steadily  without  Decoming  drawn.  Shift  the 
plants  into  larger  pots  as  the  latter  become  partly 
filled  with  roots,  aud  this  will  prevent  their  getting 
a  check.  When  the  weather  is  promising  with 
plenty  of  sunshine  you  should  get  the  frames  in 
order  to  receive  the  plants.  About  1  ft.  in  front 
and  iA  ft.  at  the  ba  k  will  be  high  enough,  if  these 
heights  are  reckoned  from  the  top  of  the  soil  and 
manure.  If  you  have  sufficient  manure  to  make  a 
bed,  the  frame  may  be  stood  on  the  top  of  this.  In 
any  case  you  should  have  four  good  barrow  loads  of 
manure,  as  the  fermenting  of  this  will  be  highly 
favourable  in  giving  the  plants  a  good  start  during 
the  colder  time  of  spring.  By  the  end  of  June  the 
sunhiat  will  be  sufficient  to  grow  the  plants  without 
any  further  bottom  heat.  Get  the  manure  about  a 
week  before  you  want  to  make  up  the  bed.  Shake 
it  up  in  a  heap  to  ferment,  and  when  fairly  hot 
shake  it  up  afresh,  turning  all  the  rank  material  in¬ 
side  the  heap.  When  it  has  heated  fairly  well,  again 
put  it  in  the  frame  or  make  a  bed  of  it,  treading  it 
down  firmly.  Chop  up  some  turfy  or  fibrous  loam, 
mixing  with  it  about  one-fourth  part  of  well-rotted 
manure.  Put  this  on  the  manure  in  one  or  two 
heaps,  according  to  the  size  of  your  frame,  to  let  it 
get  warmed  up  before  planting  a  Cucumber  on  each 
mound.  After  about  three  days  it  will  be  safe  to  do 
the  planting  without  injuring  the  plants  by  the 
steamy  heat  of  the  manure. 

Propagating  Erica  carnea  —  J.  Andrews :  The 
plants  may  be  lifted  after  they  have  finished  flower¬ 
ing  and  separated  into  moderately  small  pieces  with 
as  good  roots  to  each  piece  as  possible.  A  peaty 
soil  is  necessary  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  country, 
but  where  the  soil  keeps  fairly  moist  during summer, 
peat  is  net  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  will  thrive  in 


sandy  soil  with  plenty  of  leaf  mould.  In  your  case 
it  would  be  advisable  to  mix  a  good  quantity  of  peat 
with  the  soil.  Tread  the  soil  firmly  about  the  plants, 
which  should  be  covered  well  up  to  the  leafy  portion. 
Supply  them  with  water  in  dry  weather  till  growth 
is  tairly  active  at  least.  This  Heath  gives  little  or 
no  trouble,  as  a  rule,  in  getting  it  established. 

Planting  Rhubarb. — W.  Read :  Select  a  piece  of 
ground  of  good  depth  and  fertilit v.  Avoid  that 
which  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  but  if  merely  a  good 
holding  or  stiffish  loam  it  may  be  made  to  produce 
large  and  crisp  stalks  of  good  quality.  It  should  be 
well  trenched  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  or  2jft.  ;  and  while 
the  trenching  is  being  effected  work  in  plenty  of  well 
fermented  farmyard  manure.  Horse  manure  is  not 
so  lasting  as  cow  manure,  but  it  would  answer  very 
well  for  heavy  soil.  Keep  the  bulk  of  the  manure 
well  down,  seeing  that  vou  can  give  heavy  top-dress¬ 
ings  on  the  surface  afterward?.  Get  good  young 
crowns  with  plenty  of  roots,  letting  them  well  down 
without  crumpling  them  up.  The  crowns  or  leaf 
buds  should  be  close  to  the  surface,  as  they  come 
away  earlier  than  if  buried  too  deeply. 

Size  of  Sets  of  Pot&tos — A.  M.\  Medium-sized 
sets  generally  give  most  satisfaction,  even  in  the  case 
of  main  crops,  the  tubers  of  which  grow  to  large 
size.  In  the  case  of  early  varieties,  the  tubers  are 
generally  smaller,  so  that  if  you  cut  the  largest  sets 
in  two  with  a  strong  bud  to  each,  and  plant  the 
second  s'ze  whole,  the  crop  will  give  you  every  satis¬ 
faction.  If  previously  sprouted  in  heat,  with  the 
sprouts  of  medium  length  by  exposure  to  light,  they 
will  come  away  strongly  and  in  good  time. 

Rose  Book.  —  La  France :  "  Roses  and  Rose 

Culture,”  by  William  Paul,  F.L  S.  Published  by 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.  Price 
is.  “Cultural  Directions  for  the  Rose,”  by  John 
Cranston,  King’s  Acre  Nurseries,  near  Hereford. 
SeveDth  edition.  We  believe  this  also  is  is.  “  The 
Book  of  the  Rose.”  bv  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar, 
M.A.  Price  8s.  6d.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London.  “The  Rose  Garden,”  by  Wm.  Paul,  is 
probably  out  of  print,  but  may  sometimes  be 
obtained  second-hand.  The  first  two  mentioned 
above  are  good,  cheap  books,  the  others  are  larger. 

The  Best  Way  of  Growing  the  Royal  Fern  —  H.J.: 
This  may  be  grown  with  perfect  success  under  vari¬ 
ous  conditions,  the  chief  requisite  being  an  abundance 
of  moisture  within  easy  reach  of  the  roots.  If  planted 
in  full  exposure  to  sunshine  the  plants  will  be  dwarf, 
but  otherwise  perfectly  healthy  if  planted  on  the 
margin  of  a  stream,  pond,  or  lake.  On  the  other 
hand  if  you  desire  the  fronds  to  be  of  considerable 
length,  the  plants  must  be  shaded  by  trees  or  walls 
during  the  hotter  parts  of  the  day  at  least,  but  not 
overhung  by  anything.  Let  the  plants  have  plenty 
of  light  and  air,  but  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  If  the  ground  is  not  naturally  moist  you 
should  dig  out  a  hole  about  3  ft.  or  3J  ft.  in  depth, 
and  build  a  close  wall  of  bricks  or  stones  and  mortar 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tank.  A  layer  of  stiff  clay 
should  be  put  in  the  bottom  so  as  to  hold  water 
when  applied  artificially.  Then  fill  up  the  tank  with 
good  loamy  soil  and  plant  the  Ferns.  Give  a  good 
watering  now  and  again  during  the  hotter  parts  of 
summer. 

Names  of  Plants. — Sigma  :  The  blue  flower  is  not 
a  Symphytum  but  Borago  orientalis,  sometimes 
named  Trachystemon  orientalis,  and  is  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus,  &c. ;  the  Privet  is  Ligus- 
trum  vulgare  ovalifolium. — J .  C.  :  1,  Dendrobium 
wardianum  ;  2,  Dendrobium  primulinum  ;  3,  Odont¬ 
oglossum  Mulus;  4,  Cypripedium  Sedeni. — M.L.: 

1,  Scilla  sibirica ;  2,  Anemone  Hepatica  alba ;  3, 

Chionodoxa  Luciliae;  4,  Iberis  saxatilis ;  5,  Cvcla- 
men  Coum  ;  6,  Leucojum  vernum. — R.  M.  :  1,  Eup- 
atorium  ianthinum  ;  2,  Libonia  floribunda  ;  3,Carex 
brunnea  variegata ;  4,  Primula  denticulata ;  5, 

Primula  verticillata. — T.  W.  :  1,  Spiraea  Thunbergii ; 

2.  Forsythia  suspensa;  3,  Saxifraga  burseriana 
majus. 

Communications  Received. — J.  Laing  &  Sons. — 
John  Duff  — A  P  — J  M  — R.  B  — L.  B.  -  A.  C  —  H. 
W—  C.  O.-J.  R.— Q.  O.— T.  T.  S.— Mens.— For¬ 
ward.— G.  K. — Primula. — L. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Barr  &  Sons,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  London.-  Barr’s  Hardy  Perennials  and  Alpines. 

F.R.  Pierson  Co,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.Y., 
U.S. A. —Choice  Selections  in  Seed;  and  Plants. 

Toogood  &  Sons,  Southampton.  —  Toogood’s 
Royal  Farm  Seeds. 


CECOND  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION 

OF  “HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  FLOWERING 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS,"  by  A.  D.  Webster.  Price  *s.,  post 
tree  ss.  3d.,  from  Gardening  World  Office,  1,  Clement  s  tnn 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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SUTTON’S 

ASTERS 

FOR  SUMMER  GARDENING. 


SUTTON’S  SUPERB  BEDDING. 


A  splendid  selection  of  dwarf  varieties,  specially 
adapted  for  producing  masses  of  colour  in  beds. 


per  pkt. 

Scarlet  ..  ..  T/- 

Delicate  rose  II- 
Bright  rose  . .  1  /- 


per  pkt. 

Blue  ..  ..  i/- 

Lilac  ..  •  •  1 1- 

White . 1/6 


Collection  of  six  colours,  separate,  5/-. 


“Your  Bedding  Asters  have  been 
admirable.  The  Rose,  White,  and 

Blue  are  true  to  a  plant  in  colour,  and  not  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  difference  in  height.” — Mr.  R.  Allan, 
Gardener  to  J.  Harrison,  Esq. 


SUTTON’S  SEEDSi 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  5  SONS, READING.  / 


Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  MARCH  2  5th,  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  March  27th.— Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  General  Hailstorm 
Insurance  Corporation,  at  Simpson’s  Hotel,  Strand 
W.C.,  at  3  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  28th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting 
of  Committees  at  12  noon. 


JRardy  Fruit  Culture. — This  question 
^  continues  to  agitate  the  minds  of 
growers  and  intending  planters  in  this 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  experiments 
continue  to  be  made  by  some  with  the 
ostensible  object  of  educating  the  British 
public  to  the  possibilities  of  our  soil  and 
climate  under  the  skilled  and  intelligent 
management  of  Orchards,  and  a  close 
ajtenti°n  to  the  commercial  aspect  of  the 
situation.  Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford’s  Experimental  Farm,  Ridg- 
mont,  near  Woburn,  took  “  Hardy  Fruit 
Culture  ”  as  the  subject  of  his  paper  before 
the  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  on  the  16th  inst,  The  time 
being  limited  he  dealt  with  the  subject 


generally,  but  briefly,  introducing  some  of 
the  problems  of  fruit  growing,  and  the 
questions  of  profit  and  prospects.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  cultivation  he  divided  the  subject 
into  tree  formation,  and  fruit  production, 
the  two  phases  of  culture  being  distinct, 
though  not  always  distinguished  by  those 
Who  deal  with  the  subject.  The  one  has 
for  its  object  a  vigorous  development  of 
wood  and  foliage,  while  the  other  keeps  in 
view  such  treatment  as  would  favour,  the 
production  of  fruit.  Both  are,  of  course,  to 
a  certain  extent  correlated. 

In  speaking  of  propagation  he  considered 
that  in  the  case  of  budding  the  wound  soon 
healed  over,  and  the  process  afterwards 
favoured  fertility,  that  is,  the  early  produc¬ 
tion  of  fruit  by  the  tree  so  propagated.  On 
the  other  hand  grafting,  while  not  so 
economical  as  a  method  of  multiplying 
trees,  it  favoured  vegetative  vigour,  that  is, 
a  vigorous  development  of  the  tree.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  the  adoption  of 
both  these  methods  of  propagation  has  the 
effect  of  greatly  lengthening  the  period 
during  which  the  operation  can  be  per¬ 
formed.  Any  failures  that  may  occur  in 
grafting  can  be  rectified  later  on  by 
budding.  T he  latter  operation  can  be  carried 
out  at  a  season  when  garden  and  nursery 
operations  are  seldom  so  pressing  as  in 
spring. 

The  question  of  manuring  came  in  for 
some  attention,  and  several  kinds  were 
mentioned  for  use  with  a  given  end  in  view. 
They  had  some  negative  as  well  as  positive 
results  in  their  experiments  at  Ridgmont, 
and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  were  that  no 
dogmatic  or  definite  lines  of  procedure 
could  be  laid  down,  because  the  plants 
grown,  the  soil,  and  the  manures  all  varied 
so  much,  that  the  subject  was  a  complex 
one,  and  rules  that  would  apply  to  certain 
soils  and  crops  in  one  district,  might  not 
give  the  desired  results  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Liquid  manure  was  generally 
fairly  serviceable  to  fruit  trees.  The  use  of  de¬ 
caying  vegetable  matter  or  humus  of  various 
natures  had  a  distinct  and  separate  effect 
independently  of  any  manurial  properties  it 
might  contain.  Superphosphates  favoured 
the  production  of  flowers.  Much  might  be 
done  with  heavy  soils  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  but  they  required  a  deal  of  working, 
in  order  to  insure  the  best  results. 

IriTthe  matter  of  the  most  suitable  age  at 
which  trees  should  be  planted,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  maiden  trees  grew 
away  more  vigorously  than  those  of  several 
years  standing,  which  might  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  sooner  recovered  from 
the  process  of  transplanting,  and  thereby 
got  more  quickly  established  in  their  new 
quarters,  than  older  trees.  The  subject  of 
pollination  is  one  that  seldom  receives  any 
attention  from  cultivators  in  this  country, 
or  from  those  who  discuss  the  question  of 
fruit  culture  in  public.  Should  any  variety 
of  fruit  be  self  sterile,  that  is,  infertile  by 
the  use  of  its  own  pollen,  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  plant  an  orchard  or  any 
large  portion  of  it  with  this  one  sort,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  might  produce  a  wealth 
of  flowers  year  after  year,  without  producing 
fruit  as  a  result  of  this  blossoming,  and  quite 
apart  from  meteorological  conditions  during 
the  flowering  period.  The  obvious  con¬ 
clusion  would  be  that  only  a  few  rows  of 
one  variety  should  be  planted  together ; 
and  that  other  sorts  should  be  planted  in 
rows  alternately  with  and  alongside  of  the 
first  so  as  to  favour  the  cross  pollination  of 
different  varieties.  We  think  it  would  be 
well  to  institute  experiments  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  would  have  for  their  object  the 
determination  of  which  varieties  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums  and  other  hardy  fruits  were 
capable  of  being  fertilised  with  their  own 
pollen,  and  which,  were  not.  The  need-  of 


this  may  become  more  apparent  in  the  near 
future  when  large  breadths  of  one  variety 
of  tree  come  to  be  planted  for  market  work. 
Should  plantations  of  one  variety  prove 
unproductive,  the  solution '  may  be 'that  the 
pollen  is  unefficacious  when  applied  to  the 
flowers  of  the  same  variety,  though  capable 
of  fertilising  the  flowers  of  other  sorts. 

The  prices  of  first-class  Apples'  have 
increased  rather  than  otherwise  during  past 
years  in  spite  of  the  increased  production 
and  extensive  foreign  supplies.  This  in 
itself  should  encourage  the  extension  of 
fruit  culture,  and  give  heart  to  those  who 
may  be  doubtful  of  the  issue.  The  question 
of  profits  also  brought  out  the  fact  that 
very  successful  results  were  obtained,  from 
the  experimental  plots  planted  with  mixed 
crops  of  trees,  bushes,  Strawberries,  &c.,  at 
Ridgmont.  Some  discussion  arose  upon 
the  advantage  or  otherwise  of  planting  fruit 
trees  upon  grass.  Some  trees  at  Ridgmont 
were  handicapped  for  a  number  of  years 
under  these  conditions,  but  afterwards  grew 
away  vigorously  as  a  result,  it  might  have 
been,  of  the  penetration  of  the  roots  more 
deeply  into  the  soil  or  their  extension 
beyond  the  grass  into  the  neighbouring 
tilled  ground.  The  fruit  from  trees  so 
grown  was  more  highly  coloured  than  from 
trees  on  ground  subjected  to  tillage.  The 
discussion  also  brought  out  the  fact  that 
some  orchards  on  grass  succeed,  though  the 
general  opinion  was  that  trees  on  tilled 
ground  more  often  give  the  better  results. 

- - »i~  ■■  — 

Mr.  G.  H  umphry,  for  the  past  five  years  head  gar¬ 
dener  at  East  Hill  House,  Ashford,  Kent,  has  been 
appointed  head  gardener  to  T.  G.  Peckham,  Esq., 
Hall  Place,  Harbledown,  Canterbury. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  March  28th,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  1.5  p.m.  A  lecture 
on  ”  Some  of  the  plants  exhibited”  will  be  given  at 
3  o’clock,  by  tfae  Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow,  M.  A. 
V'.  M.  H.,  &c. 

The  Vladimir  Cherries  — This  is  the  name  given  to 
a  race  of  Cherries  which  bear  very  large  and  good 
quality  fruit,  and  which  are  much  grown  in  Eastern 
Russia.  The  trees  are  said  to  endure  a  temperature 
of  40°  below  zero  Fahr.,  or  720  of  frost  without 
sustaining  any  injury. 

The  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  [Southern 
Section). — The  22nd annual  report,  being  that  for  the 
year  1898,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Southern 
Section  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society.  The  committee's  report  is  in  a  congratula¬ 
tory  vein,  and  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
Carnation  growers,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  flowers 
exhibited  is  commented  upon.  The  exhibition  of 
1898,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  postponed, 
owiug  to  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  but  was 
a  great  success  ultimately,  the  number  of  new  varie¬ 
ties  shown  being  quite  exceptional  Passing  to  the 
statement  of  accounts  we  find  that  the  receipts  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  have  been  £526  gs.  9 J d . ,  including 
the  very  substantial  balance  of  £208  16s.  g^d.  The 
subscriptions  have  totalled  £248  6s,  and  there 
appears  a  donation  from  the  Crystal  'Palace  Co.  cf 
/50.  On  the  expenditure  side,  /182  16s.  6d.  hhis 
been  given  away  in  prizes,  and  printing,  stationery, 
and  postage  have  cost  £43  3s.  5d.  The  balance  has 
been  swollen  to  £263  15s.  7^d.  The  exhibition  for 
the  coming  year  is  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  July  19th,  when  upwards  of  £250  and  three  silver 
cups  will  be  given  in  prizes.  There  are  in  all  some 
forty-five  classes,  and  the  special  classes  for  undressed 
flowers,  shown  with  a  sprig  of  their  own  foliage,  are 
repeated.  Embodied  with  the  report  are  the 
Dames  of  the  prize-winners  in  their  respective 
classes,  together  with  the  varieties  of’ flowers  they 

showed  at  last  year's  exhibition.  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood, 
Auricula  Villa,  16,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  still 
performs  the  duties  of  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  is  also  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  the; president ’s  diair. 
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He  Didn’t  Like  Artificials. — A  traveller  for  a  certain 
company  vending  artificial  manures,  once  called  upon 
an  old  gardener  who  lived  at  Frodsham,  in  Cheshire. 
Said  the  agent,  after  a  most  persuasive  speech,  "  if 
you  use  our  preparations  you  would  find  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  hold  enough  to  manure  half  an  acre.”  "And 
I  reckon  I  should  find  that  another  wheelbarrow 
would  hold  all  the  crop,”  said  the  worthy  tiller  of 
the  soil. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons’  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Perennials 
and  Alpines  for  1899  is  before  us,  and  a  very  handy 
and  well-got-up  catalogue  it  is.  It  makes  its  bow  to 
the  public  in  the  familiar  light  yellow  covers,  the 
front  being  embellished  with  a  representation  of 
Japanese  Irises  growing  in  a  stream  at  the  Long 
Ditton  Nurseries.  The  back  gives  other  views  of  the 
rockery  and  aforesaid  stream.  The  arrangement  of 
the  contents  is  alphabetical,  so  that  reference  is  very 
easy,  and  there  is  no  need  for  other  than  the  general 
index  to  the  sections  in  which  the  plants  are  placed. 
As  usual,  there  is  a  sheet  of  novelties,  almost  entirely 
herbaceous  plants  and  Alpines.  An  interesting 
feature  is  the  list  of  new  Water  Lilies,  which  in¬ 
cludes  upwards  of  thirty  species  and  varieties  suit¬ 
able  for  growing  in  ponds  and  fountains  out-of-doors. 
This  list  comprises  many  lovely  things.  The  cata¬ 
logue  runs  to  seventy-seven  pages  in  all,  and  there 
are  many  illustrations. 

Tbe  Preservation  of  the  Thames. — The  preservation 
of  the  Thames  and  its  valley  for  the  use  of  the 
public  is  a  matter  of  national  importance,  and 
various  local  societies  are  bestirring  themselves  in 
order  to  insure  this  national  pleasure  ground  (if  we 
use  the  term  to  apply  to  the  river)  being  kept  open 
for  all  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at  large. 
A  conference  of  representatives  of  a  number  of 
national  and  local  societies  having  this  end  in  view 
assembled  at  the  offices  of  the  Commons  Preservation 
Society,  i,  Great  College  Street,  Westminster,  on 
the  17th  inst.  The  Rt.  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre 
presided.  On  the  motion  of  Sir  Robert  Hunter  the 
meeting  resolved  that  the  committee  should  con¬ 
centrate  its  efforts  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
who  urged  the  importance  of  establishing  a  free  horse 
towing  path  all  along  the  navigated  course  of  the 
Thames,  and  of  further  making  it  a  footpath  free  to 
the  public.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  M.P.,  spoke  of  the 
good  work  accomplished  by  the  Thames  Conser¬ 
vancy  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river.  Much  had 
bsen  done  to  preserve  the  Water  Lilies,  which  were 
such  a  great  source  of  attraction,  but  which  had 
until  lately  been  the  special  prey  of  professional 
flower  gatherers. 

Tobacco  Cultivation  in  Szechuan. — The  Tobacco 
plant,  says  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  is  grown 
all  over  the  province  of  Szechuan,  but  more  abund¬ 
antly  in  the  districts  of  Pe-shan  Hsien,  which  is 
about  150  li  (60  miles)  north  east  of  Chung-King,  and 
Kin-t’ang  Hs  en,  about  ico  li  (40  miles)  east  of 
Chengtu,  the  provincial  capital.  We  pity  the  tongues 
of  the  smokers  if  the  brands  of  Tobacco  are  called 
after  the  places  in  which  they  are  grown.  The  plant 
reaches  a  height  of  from  2.^ ft.  to  3  ft.,  and  the  seed 
sowing  time  is  during  the  tenth  or  eleventh  moon,  as 
the  Celestial  calls  it,  or  November  and  December. 
The  method  of  sowing  the  seed  is  peculiar,  for  a 
quantity  of  dry  soil  is  taken  and  the  seed  mixed  with 
it,  the  mixture  being  sprinkled  in  clumps  here  and 
there  over  the  ground  at  intervals  of  18  inches.  Rich 
soil  is  not  liked,  and  Tobacco  is  usually  chosen  to 
follow  a  crop  of  cereals.  According  to  Consul 
Smithers.of  Chung-King,  there  are  three  crops  in  one 
year.  The  first  crop  is  harvested  six  months  from 
the  date  of  sowing,  the  second  twenty  days  after,  and 
the  third  crop  another  twenty  days  later.  As  soon 
as  the  crop  is  cut  it  is  hung  up  for  about  a  fortnight 
in  a  sheltered  place  to  dry,  air  being  allowed  to  pass 
freely  amongst  it.  When  ready  for  market  it  is  done 
up  in  bundles  weighing  70  to  80  catties  (93  to 
106  lbs).  A  special  brand  sent  from  Kin  t’ang 
receives  more  attention,  for  after  the  leaves  are 
cured  they  are  put  into  a  press  and  some  of  the 
juice  pressed  out,  so  that  the  flavour  is  milder 
than  that  of  other  Tobaccos.  Kin-t’ang  leaf  is  done 
up  in  bundles  of  from  40  to  50  catties  (53  to  S6  lbs). 
The  leaves  are  picktd  and  exposed  to  the  dew  for 
several  nights.  They  are  then  dipped  in  a  dye  and 
then  hung  up  to  dry  before  being  marketed. 


The  Balance  of  Nature. — Darwin  discovered  that 
Red  Clover  cannot  seed  wiihout  bumble  bees  are 
present,  and  that  as  field  mice  kill  the  bees,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  mice  means  failure  to  tbe  Clover  seed 
crops.  This  system  of  exchange  may  be  carried 
still  further,  for  if  the  owls  which  prey  upon  the 
mice  are  killed  the  mice  increase  too  rapidly,  and 
they  kill  the  bumble  bees,  and  the  Clover  fails  to 
seed — a  sort  of  natural  history  version  of  “The 
House  that  Jack  Built.” 

Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons’  Farm  Seeds. — We  are  in 
receipt  of  a  number  of  sample  packets  of  grass  and 
Clover  seeds  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons, 
Southampton.  All  these  seeds  are  guaranteed  to  be 
new,  clean,  and  of  full  germinating  power,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  samples  bears  this  out  entirely. 
The  representatives  of  the  Southampton  firm  now 
attend  all  the  principal  markets,  and  buy  only  the 
finest  produce  of  the  season  directly  from  the  British 
farmer.  The  Royal  Farm  Seed  Book,  also  sent  out 
by  the  Messrs.  Toogood,  contains  full  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  for  all  kinds  of  agricultural  crops.  Root  seeds 
are  made  a  speciality  of,  and  many  prizes  are  annually 
won  at  agricultural  shows  by  produce  raised  from 
these  seeds. 

Woolton  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 
— Mr.  John  Jellicoe  presided  over  the  concluding 
meeting  of  this  season  on  Thursday  of  last  week  at 
the  "  Mechanics’  Institute.”  Tbe  first  portion  of 
the  evening  was  occupied  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman, 
secretary  of  the  society,  in  giving  some  details  of  a 
trip  through  the  south  and  south-west  of  Ireland, 
giving  details  as  to  the  kinds  of  trees  that  are  mostly 
seen,  with  the  sizes  in  many  cases.  The  varieties  of 
Ferns  formed  a  special  feature  with  their  luxuriant 
growth  and  beauty.  Many  of  the  inmates  of  our 
gardens  were  enumerated  that  were  found  in  their 
wild  state.  Mr.  Frank  Ker  contributed  an  excellent 
and  interesting  paper  on  "A  Few  Memoirs  of 
Pioneer  Plant  Collectors  ”  which  included  well 
known  names,  who  had  done  so  much  about  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
one,  to  enrich  our  greenhouses  and  gardens  with 
beautiful  objects  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Many  of  our  finest  Coniferae,  Orchids,  and  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  were  submitted  with  the 
names  of  the  explorers  who  had  sent  them  to  our 
country.  Considerable  regret  was  tendered  that  this 
noble  work  with  very  few  exceptions  had  never  been 
acknowledged,  many  of  the  collectors  being  in  want 
in  their  old  age.  Votes  of  thanks  to  lecturers  and 
chairman  concluded  the  business. 

Amerioan  Fibre  Plants.— Mr.  G.  E.  Walsh,  in  the 
Scientific  American,  says  that  although  there  are  com¬ 
mercially  thirty  or  forty  species  of  fibre  plants  to  be 
found  throughout  the  world  there  are  fully  a  1,000 
plants  which  furnish  fibre  which  can  be  turned  to 
good  account.  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  Philippines 
produce  a  large  bulk  of  the  best  fibre  plants,  for 
Manila  hemp  has  long  been  famous.  Sisal  hemp 
comes  from  Cuba  as  well  as  Yucatan  and  the 
Bahamas;  and  Cuba  bast,  Sunn  hemp,  and  Cebu 
hemp  are  all  products  of  the  same  islands.  The 
Philippines  in  particular  are  rich  in  fibre-producing 
plants,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  archipelago  all 
the  fibre  used  in  the  manufacturing  world  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  cost  that  would  annihilate  similar  indus¬ 
tries  elsewhere  in  the  East.  Sisal  grass  is  at  present 
the  leading  vegetable  fibre  that  finds  its  way  into  the 
United  States,  and  the  imports  of  Manila  hemp 
amount  to  $4,000,000  annually.  Since  1890  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  engaged  in 
making  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  fibre  plants. 
Ramie  has  been  raised  in  Florida,  and  Sisal  hemp 
has  been  found  to  do  well  in  several  parts  of  the 
country,  and  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
old  favourite,  Flax.  Palmetto  fibre  and  hair  of  the 
Spanish  Moss  found  growing  on  the  trees  of  the 
southern  states  have  been  turned  to  account.  Several 
Palms  have  been  cultivated  for  the  fibre  which  is  to 
be  found  in  their  stems  and  leaves,  and  the  Palmetto 
has  been  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
manufacture  of  brushes  and  brooms.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Jute  has  also  been  extended  so  that  old 
friends  have  not  been  forgotten  in  the  search  for  the 
new.  The  islands  recently  acquired  by  the  conquer¬ 
ing  republic  have  a  brilliant  future  before  them  now 
that  their  resources  are  to  be  developed  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  like  Yankee  instead  of  being  allowed  to  moulder 
and  decay  beneath  the  blighting  rule  of  Spain. 


To  Keep  Vegetables  Fresh  place  them  on  a  brick  or 
stone  floor,  and  exclude  the  air  as  far  as  practicable. 

Burning  Coffee  makes  a  first-class  disinfectant. 
The  berries  should  be  ground  and  strewn  on  a  hot 
iron  plate. 

The  Farming  Trick.— Olive  Harper  in  The  Golden 
Penny  gives  particulars  of  ho  w  to  perform  a  very  curious 
and  entertaining  trick.  To  perform  it  a  handful  of 
Lettuce  seed  should  be  soaked  over  night  in  alcohol. 
This  is  said  to  be  all  the  preparation  the  seeds  need. 
The  next  thing  is  to  get  a  box  and  place  in  it  a  couple 
of  inches  of  soil,  composed  of  one  part  of  loam  and 
one  of  quicklime.  The  alcoholised  seeds  are  sown 
thinly  on  this,  covered  with  a  little  soil,  and  watered. 
It  is  said  that  if  placed  directly  in  the  light  the  seeds 
will  burst  within  ten  minutes  of  the  time  of  sowing, 
that  in  twenty  minutes  there  will  be  two  leaves  to 
each  seed,  and  that  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  if  two  or 
three  waterings  be  given,  these  leaves  will  have 
attained  to  quite  a  respectable  size.  This  is  express 
Lettuce  growing,  anyway. 

“The  Orchid  Hybrids.” — It  is  already  well  known 
to  some  of  our  readers  that  a  monograph  entitled 
"The  Orchid  Hybrids”  has  been  compiled  and 
published  by  Mr.  George  Hansen,  Landscape 
Architect,  Scenic  Tract,  Berkely,  California.  He  is 
now  engaged  compiling  references  for  the  third 
supplement  to  his  book,  and  would  be  glad  of  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  every  single  Orchid  grower 
engaged  in  hybridising.  Any  notes  he  may  be 
assisted  with  will  be  duly  credited  to  the  sender. 
He  considers  it  to  be  a  common  interest  to  have  the 
records  perfect ;  and  whatever  is  known  to  be  faulty 
in  his  references  should  be  pointed  out,  so  as  to  give 
him  a  chance  of  correcting  what  he  could  not  other¬ 
wise  do  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  Orchid  raising 
centres.  All  notes  furnished  should  contain  the 
names  of  the  parent  plants,  noting  which  is  the  seed 
bearer,  then  the  time  of  crossing,  sowing,  and  date 
of  flowering  of  the  offspring.  Whether  or  not  any 
particular  cross  has  been  previously  recorded  makes 
no  difference,  as  it  is  highly  important  to  record  how 
many  times  a  cross  has  been  raised  and  put  into 
circulation.  From  now  onward  every  supplement  will 
be  furnished  with  a  new  index.  He  considers  he  is 
bound  to  make  his  work  perfect  as  far  as  it  lies 
within  his  power. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Associ¬ 
ation  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  inst,  Mr.  G.  Stiles, 
gardener  to  Miss  Frip,  The  Grove,  Teignmouth.gave 
a  lecture  upon  “  Chrysanthemums  and  their  culture.” 
Mr.  Charley  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Stiles  is  one  of 
the  leading  Chrysanthemum  growers  in  the  west  of 
England  and  his  remarks  were  thus  listened  to  with 
great  interest  and  appreciation.  Commencing  with 
the  cutting  he  said  that  for  exhibition  purposes  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  rooted  in  December  if  possible,  and 
not  later  than  February.  The  cuttings  selected 
should  be  short  jointed,  medium  sized,  and  healthy. 
The  soil  should  consist  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand 
in  equal  parts,  and  the  best  place  for  the  cuttings 
was  a  frame  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat  of  from  550 
to  6o°  Fahr.  After  they  were  rooted  they  should  be 
removed  to  a  cool  house,  and  aired  freely.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  over-water,  and  as  the  plants 
grew  tco  soft  if  much  water  was  used  over  the  foliage, 
syringing  once  a  week  was  enough.  Mr.  Stiles  then 
went  on  to  give  instructions  as  to  the  subsequent 
shifts  until  the  plants  were  put  in  their  flowering  pots 
about  the  middle  of  May.  For  the  compost  for  the 
final  potting  he  advised  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
good  fibrous  loam,  one  of  leaf  soil,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  lime  rubble,  a  little  well  rotted  manure,  a  dusting 
of  charcoal,  and  a  pound  of  Ichthemic  Guano  to  the 
barrowload  of  soil.  He  himself  commenced  to  give 
liquid  manure  to  his  plants  about  the  end  of  July, 
and  he  recommended  a  mixture  of  fowl’s  manure  and 
soot.  After  September  1st  sulphate  of  ammonia 
should  be  given  twice  weekly,  four  ounces  being 
dissolved  in  five  gallons  of  water.  Instructions  were 
given  as  to  the  dressing  of  blooms  for  show.  Mr. 
Stiles  was  very  emphatic  in  his  advocation  of  a 
uniform-sized  tray  for  exhibiting  the  flowers,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  all  exhibitors  who  did  not 
comply  with  the  regulations  in  this  direction  should 
be  disqualified.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer 
concluded  this  section  of  the  evening’s  proceedings. 

A  special  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  capital 
display  of  Amaryllis  made  by  Mr.  Slade,  gardener  to 
Lord  Poltimore. 
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Flax  Culture  on  the  Continent. — A  movement  to  In¬ 
duce  farmers  in  the  north  of  Ireland  to  take  up  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  Flax  has  been  set  on  foot, 
and  as  if  in  imitation  of  this  French  agriculturists 
are  being  given  greater  encouragement  to  cultivate 
both  Flax  and  Hemp.  Germany,  too,  is  not  idle,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  recent  agricultural  show  at 
Dresden.  At  one  time  Flax  used  to  be  both  a  com¬ 
mon  and  a  very  remunerative  crop.  Several  factors 
have  combined  to  produce  this  result.  Twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  German  farmers  used  to  grow  enough 
Flax  to  supply  their  own  needs,  for  the  fibre  was 
dressed  at  home,  spun,  and  woven  into  cloth.  Now 
the  spinning-wheel  has  disappeared,  likewise  also  the 
home  manufacture  of  domestic  linen.  Russia  not 
only  grows  the  Flax  more  cheaply,  but  the  mills 
work  it  up  at  a  lower  cost.  The  introduction  of  pet¬ 
roleum  has  also  contributed  to  the  decadence  in  tbe 
cultivation  of  plants  from  which  textile  fabrics  are 
made,  and  from  whose  seed  oil  was  extracted.  The 
working  up  and  dressing  of  the  fibre  are  now  accom¬ 
plished  with  more  facility  and  at  less  cost,  so  that  a 
number  of  issues  has  been  concerned.  Whether 
extensive  Flax  culture  can  be  made  to  pay  nowadays 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent  is  an 
industrial  problem  that  the  movement  referred  to 
should  go  a  great  way  to  solve. 

Turf  and  its  products  — Dr.  R.  Johnson,  the  keeper 
of  the  Botanical  Division  of  the  Dublin  Science 
and  Art  Museum,  lately  gave  a  most  interesting 
lecture  upon  "Turf  and  its  Products,"  the  lecture 
being  illustrated  by  means  of  specimens  and  dia¬ 
grams.  It  was  explained  that  the  raw  or  surface 
peat,  or  turf,  consisted  mainly  of  sphagnum, of  which 
some  twelve  species  and  many  varieties  are  to  be 
found  in  the  extensive  bog  areas  of  Ireland.  The 
lecturer  described  the  structure  of  bog  moss,  calling 
particular  attention  to  the  power  that  the  moss  had 
of  absorbing  nine  times  its  own  weight  of  water.  He 
showed  specimens  of  peat  used  for  surgical  dressings, 
the  antiseptic  and  absorbing  qualities  of  the  peat  fit¬ 
ting  it  for  this  purpose.  It  was  mentioned  that  peat 
powder  was  used  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  that  in 
Germany,  when  mixed  with  molasses,  it  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  fodder.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
recently  started  Irish  Peat  Products  Company, 
which  is  now  turning  out  compressed  peat  by  a  new 
and  simple  process.  Air-dried  peat,  continued  the 
lecturer,  had  about  half  the  heating  power  of  coal. 
The  drawbacks  to  peat  as  a  fuel  are  its  bulk,  pro¬ 
portion  of  water,  and  of  ash.  Fresh  peat  contained 
as  much  as  go  per  cent,  of  water,  but  when  air-dried 
only  20  per  cent ;  again,  while  i  lb.  of  coal  was  re¬ 
quired  to  convert  8  lbs.  of  water  into  steam,  2  lbs.  of 
air-died  peat  was  necessary.  Dr.  Johnson  further 
said  that  in  the  Netherlands  280,000  tons  of  black 
turf  were  used  each  year  in  the  manufacture  of 
bricks,  and  that  in  Sweden  25,000  tons  were  used  in 
smelting  A  number  of  products  of  the  distillation  of 
peat  was  shown,  amongst  which  were  some  Sphagnol 
soap,  which  is  described  as  being  as  good  for  skin 
diseases  as  Ichthyol,  with  the  additional  merit  of 
being  much  cheaper.  Specimens  of  peat  cloth  were 
also  shown,  and  it  was  stated  that  peat  cloth  to  the 
value  of  £ 12,000  had  been  recently  imported.  The 
moss  itself  had  no  true  fibre,  but  its  stem  had  a 
hollow,  more  or  less  woody, fibre-like  cylinder  inclos¬ 
ing  the  pith,  and  this  had  been  turned  to  account. 


THE  IVY  CONTROVERSY. 

Ivy  roots  are  the  small  brown  tendrils  or  tentacles 
put  forth  from  the  stem  of  clinging  Ivy  ;  really  roots. 
I  am  tempted  to  ask  so  much  because  I  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  ever  seeing  Ivies  that  have  had  their  main 
stems  clean  severed  that  have  not  died  absolutely 
very  quickly.  How  often  has  this  treatment  been  meted 
out  to  handsome  Ivy  covering  bare  tree  stems  and 
always  death  has  soon  followed.  Does  not  this 
prove  that  the  dingers  or  tendrils  of  Ivy  serve  only 
to  sustain  or  attach  the  growths  on  trees  or  walls, 
and  none  other.  I  want  very  much  more  proof  than 
is  at  present  offered  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  such 
things  can  sustain  Ivies  on  walls  old  or  new  after  the 
main  stems  had  been  severed.  We  see  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  intensely  close  clinging  climber  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii  what  seem  to  be  rootlets  in  great  abundance 
on  the  long  branches,  but  not  one  is  a  root.  All 
are  wall  tendrils  or  dingers.  With  respect  to  the 
point  how  far  Ivy  tends  to  keep  walls  dry,  very 
much  depends  on  the  aspect  of  the  walls,  as  many 


absorb  very  little  moisture;  and  what  they  do,  on  a 
dry  day  is  soon  parted  with  But  on  walls  that  are 
both  much  exposed  to  rough  weather  and  subjected 
to  heavy  beating  rains  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  coating  of  leafage  does  tend  tc  throw  off  the 
moisture  and  greatly  helps  to  keep  the  wall  dry. 
Many  of  our  best  preserved  ruins  are  those  which 
are  Ivy-clad,  simply  because  thus  protected  from 
the  ravages  incidental  to  exposure  to  the  elements. — 
A.  D. 


Mr.  James  Mayne, 


PEOPLE  WE  HAVE  MET. 

Mr.  James  Mayne. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  gardener  to  the  Hon. 
Mark  Rolle,  Bicton,  Budleigh  Saltertjn,  Devon,  and 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  his  portrait  to  the 
list  which  has  already  appeared  in  The  Gardening 
World. 

Mr.  Mayne  is  a  Devonian  by  birth,  and  being  the 
son  of  a  nursery  foreman  he  soon  formed  a  liking  for 
gardening.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  well- 
known  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co., 
Exeter.  Mr.  Robert  Pince  was  then  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  being  a  great  landscape  gardener,  he 
could  hardly  fail  to  influence  his  undergraduates  in 
this  respect.  The  nursery  was  at  that  time  renowned 
for  its  collections  of  ornamental  and  other  trees,  and 
Mr.  Mayne,  as  apprentice,  applied  himself,  for  a  time 
to  the  art  of  budding  and  grafting,  and  other  outdoor 
work.  After  a  time  he  went  into  the  glass  depart¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  served  under  Mr.  George  Cole, 
who  had  charge  of  the  extensive  ranges  of  glass,  and 
was  well  known  as  a  successful  plantsman  and 
exhibitor. 

After  a  few  years  at  the  Exeter  Nursery,  he  went 
as  under-gardener  to  Membland,  near  Plymouth, 
the  country  seat  of  Lord  Revelstoke.  The  gardens 
and  grounds  of  the  establishment  were  at  that  time 
being  entirely  renovated,  and  new  glasshouses 
erected,  so  that  Mr.  Mayne  gained  a  considerable 
amount  of  experience  in  the  art  of  laying  out  a  garden, 
and  which  has  served  him  in  good  stead  ever  since. 
Being  a  careful  observer  and  a  diligent  student  he 
availed  himself  to  the  full  of  the  knowledge  that  was 
to  be  gained  at  Membland,  during  his  stay  of  two 
and  half  years  there.  He  next  moved  to  Garnstone 
Castle,  Herefordshire,  as  journeyman  in  the  fruit 
department,  a  post  which  he  filled  so  well  that  he 
was  promoted  foreman  after  having  served  for  eigh¬ 
teen  months. 

He  stayed  at  Garnstone  Castle  for  three  years, 
and  desiring  a  change  accepted  the  appointment  as 
foreman  to  Mr.  Thirlby,  Broadlands,  Romsey, 
Hampshire.  Fruit  was  then,  and  is  now,  well  grown 
there,  the  gardener  being  an  excellent  Peach  grower 
both  under  glass  as  well  as  outside.  After  two  and 
half  years'  service  at  Broadlands,  he  was  appointed 
head  gardener  to  Col.  A.  CorytOD,  Pentillie  Castle, 
St.  Merion,  East  Cornwall ;  but  things  not  working 


as  smoothly  as  he  could  wish  he  exchanged  places 
with  the  then  gardener  at  Stowford  Lodge,  Ivy 
Bridge,  the  residence  of  Edward  Allen,  Esq.,  J.P.,with 
whom  he  stayed  tor  five  and  a  half  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  he  resigned  his  position  at 
Stowford  Lodge,  and  being  an  applicant  for  the 
vacancy  at  Bicton,  he  was  (ortunate  in  securing  the 
appointment,  which  he  has  now  held  since  the 
1st  of  April  1891,  two  days  after  leaving  Stowford 
Lodge. 

Bicton  is  the  largest  estate  in  Devon,  and  the 
duties  that  fall  to  the  gardener’s  share  are  quite 
sufficient  for  any  man  to  attend  to.  The  plant 
houses  are  kept  active  all  the  year  round  ;  the  fruit 
under  glass  demands  a  great  amount  of  attention  ; 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  forcing  is  done  in  all 
departments.  There  is  also  a  large  kitchen  garden 
with  well  trained  and  kept  fruit  trees  on  both  sides 
of  the  high  brick  walls.  The  flower  garden  and  a 
great  extent  of  shrubbery  also  come  under  Mr. 
Mayne’s  care  and  supervision,  so  that  his  responsi¬ 
bility  is  great.  No  exhibiting  is  done  from  Bicton 
except  to  help  one  or  two  local  societies.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  public  has  the  advantage  of  inspect¬ 
ing  the  gardens  and  grounds  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  from  April  to  October,  the  admission  being 
by  ticket.  This  adds  considerably  to  Mr.  Mayne’s 
work,  seeing  that  he  has  personally  to  conduct  the 
visitors  round  the  place,  or  send  some  of  his  men 
when  parties  are  numerous. 

These  extras,  being  of  an  indefinite  order,  are 
sufficient  to  try  the  temper  of  any  man,  and  the 
questions  asked  by  the  public  would  puzzle  a  genius, 
as  we  are  in  a  position  to  know  from  one  who  has 
frequently  visited  the  place.  Mr.  Mayne  can  rise 
superior  to  all  these  inconveniences,  for  he  is 
possessed  of  fortitude  and  equanimity  that  would 
serve  any  gardener  in  good  stead.  He  io  also 
courteous  and  affable  even  to  strangers,  and  ready  to 
impart  of  his  large  store  of  information  on  all  gar¬ 
dening  matters,  for  he  has  no  secrets  to  keep.  For 
a  man  of  his  age  his  experience  is  wide ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  his  distance  from  the  metropolis  he  is  well 
supplied  with  all  the  latest  information,  taking  a 
wide  and  keen  interest  in  the  domain  of  horticulture. 
He  is  only  in  his  forty-first  year,  so  that  if  health  is 
given  him  we  can  expect  a  vast  amount  of  work  out 
of  him  yet.  His  employer  is  well  served,  and  there 
are  still  great  possibilities  in  a  servant  who  is  eager 
to  learn  and  keep  everything  abreast  of  the  times. 


MELONS. 

Many  proprietors  of  gardens  put  little  value  on 
Melons  further  than  for  assisting  in  tbe  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  the  dinner-table  and  for  adding  to  the  variety 
of  the  dessert. 

There  are  a  great  many  new  Melons  which  have 
been  raised  of  late  years,  and  have  been  well  lauded, 
but  after  a  season  or  two  they  have  disappeared 
altogether.  Many  of  the  good  old  sorts  still  find 
favour,  and  many  growers  of  our  acquaintance  still 
hold  tenaciously  to  their  old  favourites ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  the  keeping  of  them  pure.  Sometimes 
we  purchase  sorts  aod  find  them,  when  grown  and 
cut  for  use,  of  different  colour  from  what  was 
expected.  A  green  flesh  Melon  supplied  as  a  scarlet 
one  is  not  uncommon.  That  happens  easily  ;  and 
often  by  careful  saving  we  get  them  mixed.  One  of 
the  best  we  ever  had  was  between  a  scarlet  sort 
named  Lord  Palmerston  and  Victory  of  Bath.  The 
outer  half  was  green  fleshed  and  the  remainder  was 
scarlet.  This  was  a  capital  late  sort.  One  season 
we  had  a  quantity  fully  swelled  in  December  ;  they 
were  cut  and  placed  in  a  dry  and  warm  room,  and 
kept  up  a  supply  all  through  the  winter.  The 
flavour  was  not  great,  but  really  passable.  For  some 
years  past  we  have  been  trying  to  get  the  old  Beech- 
wood  true  (or  nearly  so),  and  have  succeeded,  as  it  is 
a  capital  early  Melon,  and  excellent  for  late  supply. 
We  cut  up  a  fruit  lately  of  very  fair  quality,  and 
extracted  the  seed,  which  is  much  superior  to  some 
which  was  saved  in  September.  One  fruit  remains 
(February  13th)  which  smells  pleasantly,  and  may  be 
eatable.  Smell  does  not  help  one  much  when  judg¬ 
ing,  neither  does  appearance. — M.  T.,Carron,  N.B. 

The  Island  of  Madagascar  has  a  particular  import¬ 
ance  to  horticulturists  in  that  it  supplies  most  of  the 
raffia  of  commerce. 
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fflNTS  FOR  ||mATEURS. 


Seedling  Tuberous  Begonias. — The  bright  sun¬ 
shine  of  the  last  week  or  two  has  caused  the  seedling 
Begonias  to  push  along  in  great  style  ;  so  much  so 
indeed,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  start  the  young 
plants  on  the  second  stage  of  their  life’s  journey,  viz, 
to  prick  them  out  singly.  This  is  an  operation  that 
requires  a  light  touch,  and  plenty  of  care  and  patience. 
The  young  leaves  and  roots  are  very  easily  bruised, 
and  are  even  more  tender  than  the  majority  of 
seedlings. 

The  preparations  need  not  take  long.  Get  two  or 
three  shallow  boxes  or  pans,  drain  them  well  and  fill 
up  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf 
soil  with  sand,  working  the  rougher  portion  of  the 
compost  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  or  pan,  and  sur¬ 
facing  off  with  the  finer.  It  will  be  advisable  to  have 
an  inch  of  sifted  soil  at  the  top  if  time  can  be  spared 
to  pay  this  attention — it  will  facilitate  the  prickiDg 
off. 

Where  the  seed  has  been  sown  thickly  it  is  a  tedious 
matter  to  get  the  young  plants  separated  from  each 
other  and  still  leave  their  roots  intact.  Prior  to 
pricking  off  the  soil  in  the  seed  pan  should  be  allowed 
to  become  rather  drier  than  usual,  and  this  will 
greatly  help  separation,  especially  where  there  is 
plenty  of  sand  present. 

Everything  having  been  got  in  readiness  take  out 
a  small  clump  of  the  seedlings,  and  by  carefully 
working  the  tips  of  the  fingers  remove  all  the  soil, 
afterwards  gently  disentangling  the  delicate  young 
fibrous  roots.  Separate  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
dozen  of  young  plants  in  this  way,  and  then  dibble 
them  into  the  prepared  soil.  Allow  about  an  inch 
between  each  plant,  and  make  tbe  hole  suffici¬ 
ently  deep  to  take  all  the  roots  without  crushing, 
and  to  allow  the  flat,  fleshy  leaves  to  rest  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  A  few  pokes  with  the  point  of 
the  digger  will  make  the  soil  sufficiently  firm.  A 
gentle  watering  should  follow  next,  and  the  pan  may 
be  returned  at  once  to  the  same  house  from  which 
the  seed-pan  was  taken. 

There  is  a  great  temptation  when  selecting  the 
plants  to  pick  only  the  strongest  ones,  and  discard 
the  weaklings,  but  this  policy  has  its  dangers,  for 
many  of  the  finest  forms  may  be  thus  unwittingly 
lost.  Some  of  the  handsomest  varieties  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  weakly  constitution  in  their  early  stages, 
whilst  the  weakness  is  often  caused  by  the  seed  being 
a  little  late  in  germinating,  with  the  result  that  when 
the  plant  makes  its  appearance  it  is  so  hedged  about 
by  the  other  plants  that  have  got  there  before  it 
that  it  has  no  chance  to  develop  itself  properly. 

Cinerarias. — The  usual  method  of  propagation 
followed  is  seed-sowing,  and  this  suffices  for  ninety- 
nine  cultivators  out  of  a  hundred.  Occasionally 
however,  a  specially  fine  single  variety  crops  up, — 
perhaps  the  colour  is  exceptionally  good — or  there 
are  good  double  sorts  more  of  which  is  required.  In 
these  instances  division  of  the  roots  is  adopted,  and 
with  general  success.  Plants  resulting  from  these 
divisions  are  not  usually  so  sturdy  as  seedlings,  but 
by  dint  of  careful  cultivation  they  can  be  turned  to 
good  account.  Plants  which  are  to  be  experimented 
with  in  this  way  should  be  marked  and  set  aside. 
After  flowering  is  over,  put  them  out  in  a  corner  of 
a  cold  frame,  and  keep  them  supplied  with  a  little 
water  until  they  die  down.  Cut  them  back,  and 
they  will  then  throw  up  fresh  shoots  from  the  bottom. 
These  may  be  taken  off  with  roots  attached  and 
potted  up  singly  in  small  pots. 

A  Fine  Deutzia. — It  would  be  hard  to  find  an 
amateur  gardener  who  does  not  know  and  grow 
Deutzia  gracilis,  although  Dewtzia  is  the  common 
but  erroneous  method  of  pronunciation  that  is 
usually  adopted.  For  forcing  purposes  D.  gracilis 
has  nothing  to  equal  it  in  its  own  way,  and  it  is  sure 
of  its  place  in  the  greenhouse  for  many  years  to 
come.  A  companion  plant  has  lately  made  its 
appearance — called  into  existence  by  the  magic 
touch  of  the  hybridist  who  has  crossed  the  two 
species  D.  gracilis  and  D.  parviflora,  and  has  called 
the  result  D.  Lemoinei.  In  growth,  the  plant  so 
closely  resembles  D.  gracilis  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
the  two  apart  when  they  are  not  in  flower.  Once  the 
two  are  in  bloom,  however,  the  difference  is  to  be 
seen  with  half  an  eye.  D.  Lemoinei  has  very  large 
and  fine  white  flowers  produced  in  tufts  at  the  tips  of 


all  the  branches,  little  and  big ;  in  this  respect  show¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  the  "  parviflora  ”  parent.  It  is  this 
characteristic  that  makes  it  so  wonderfully  suitable 
for  growing  for  cutting  from,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  future  for  it  in  this  respect  alone, 
although  it  is  a  handsome  decorative  subject  as  it 
stands.  With  two  such  hardy  parents  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  the  progeny  is  as  hardy  as  can  well 
be,  and  it  is  a  quick  grower  and  easy  doer  to  boot. 
The  flowers,  too,  last  longer  than  those  of  D.  gracilis. 
Although  it  is  now  several  years  since  the  plant  .first 
made  its  appearance,  it  is  not  so  well  known  on  this 
side  of  tbe  Channel  as  might  easily  have  been 
expected,  but  probably  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  nurserymen  do  not  seem  to  have  pushed  it  to  any 
extent.  Anyway,  Deutzia  Lemoinei  is  a  first-rate 
amateur's  plant,  and  one  that  may  be  expected  to  do 
well  under  all  sorts  of  circumstances. 

Mignonette  in  Pots. — There  is  nothing  more 
disappointing  to  the  amateur  than  pot  Mignonette. 
Everybody  loves  the  sweet-smelling  flower  and 
everybody  would  like  to  be  able  to  grow  it,  and  a 
good  many  have  a  try.  The  magnificent  samples 
that  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  market  and  at  the 
various  shows — huge  spikes  of  bloom  on  sturdy, 
bushy  plants,  strong  enough  to  support  themselves 
without  artificial  aid.  The  amateur  contrasts  these 
these  with  the  puny,  weak-kneed  samples  he  has  been 
pottering  round  at  home,  and  he  gees  home  a  sadder, 
if  not  a  wiser  person.  Why  can’t  I  grow  stuff  like 
that  ?  is  the  burden  of  his  cry,  and  it  is  a  question 
that  is  not  so  easily  to  be  answered.  We  often  hear 
about  "  tricks  of  the  trade,"  "  secrets  of  cultivation," 
and  so  forth ;  and  it  would  really  seem  that  there 
must  be  some  of  these  to  take  into  account.  Tbe 
secret,  if  secret  there  be,  is  to  keep  the  plants  moving 
steadily  from  start  to  finish,  and  to  allow  nothing  like 
a  check.  Where  the  plants,  resulting  from  seed 
sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  autumn,  are 
allowed  to  sustain  a  check  just  as  the  winter  sets  in, 
they  have  all  the  dull  and  unkindly  weather  to  face, 
and  they  invariably  either  succumb  or,  at  best  drag 
on  a  miserable  existence,  starved  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  stunted,  and  crippled.  To  attempt  to  get 
good  flowers  out  of  these  is  like  trying  to  get  the 
proverbial  “  blood  out  of  a  stone." 

The  grower  for  market  knows  all  this,  and  so  he 
looks  after  his  plants  very  carefully  in  the  dull 
months,  giving  them  plenty  of  light,  not  too  much 
water,  and  sufficient  air  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
sweet  and  buoyant.  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  lengthening  days  they  are  fed 
for  all  they  are  worth,  and  the  result  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  grand  potfuls  of  bloom  that  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  market. 

Basket  Campanulas. — Those  charming  basket 
Campanulas,  C.  isophylla,  and  its  white  form  are 
often  neglected  through  the  winter,  and  come  up  in 
rather  forlorn-looking  condition  in  spring  time,  with 
a  few  green  and  living  shoots  rmongst  a  mass  of  dead 
ones.  The  first  thing  to  do  will  be  to  go  over  the 
plants,  and  cut  out  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  all 
the  dead  pieces.  Next  place  them  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass  until  they  commence  to  send  out  shoots 
from  the  bottom.  If  cuttings  are  wanted,  these 
shoots  should  be  allowed  to  grow  until  they  are 
about  2  in.  long,  at  which  stage  they  make  capital 
cuttings.  If  an  increased  stock  is  not  required,  the 
old  specimens  should  be  shaken  out  of  their  old 
quarters,  and  repotted  as  soon  as  the  fresh  green 
leaves  have  begun  to  make  their  appearance. 
Many  of  the  roots  will  probably  be  found  dead,  and 
these  may  be  pulled  away,  but  take  care  not  to  give 
the  poor  plants  too  much  of  a  shaking  about. 

The  cuttings  root  very  quickly  if  inserted  in  sandy 
soil.  Six  or  seven  may  be  placed  round  the  edge 
in  a  small  6o-sized  pot,  for  they  can  easily  be 
divided  subsequently,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to 
remain  too  long  after  they  have  made  sufficient  roots 
to  warrant  shifting. 

The  Cucumber  Frame,  where  it  is  built  upon  a 
hotbed,  is  one  of  the  handiest  corners  in  the  garden 
just  now,  for  it  affords  just  the  conditions  necessary 
to  the  rooting  of  cuttings  of  many  things,  and  as  the 
Cucumbers  in  the  centre  only  require  a  portion  of 
the  space,  and  will  not  fill  the  frame  for  some  weeks 
yet  to  come,  the  area  not  occupied  by  them  may 
well  be  turned  to  account.  Keep  up  the  heat  of  the 
frame  by  adding  fresh  linings  of  fermenting  material, 
and  be  careful  to  shade  during  bright  days,  for 
Cucumbers  don’t  like  bright  sun ;  neither  do  the 
cuttings. — Rex. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  ashed  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Lilies  in  Tubs. — Mens. :  The  petroleum  barrels  are 
just  the  things  for  growing  Water  Lilies  in,  but  as 
you  surmise,  they  must  first  be  cleansed  of  every 
taint  of  tbe  oil,  otherwise  the  Lilies  won't  get  on. 
Saw  the  barrels  in  half,  for  half  a  barrel  will,  as  a 
rule,  give  quite  enough  depth  of  water  if  sunk  pro¬ 
perly  in  the  ground,  and  you  will  thus  increase  the 
number  of  your  receptacles.  A  whole  barrel  with 
the  head  knocked  in  would  be  too  deep,  and  even  if 
you  did  not  fill  it  foil  it  would  give  the  Lilies  too 
much  shade.  To  cleanse  the  barrels  from  the  taint 
of  petroleum  put  a  small  bundle  of  straw  into  each 
and  set  a  light  to  it,  watching  the  proceedings  the 
meantime  to  see  that  the  fire  does  not  go  too  far.  In 
the  case  of  barrels  that  are  much  saturated  with  the 
oil  a  second  firing  two  or  three  days  after  the  first 
will  be  advisable.  A  constant  stream  of  water  is  not 
necessary  to  get  Lilies  to  grow  well,  but  the  water 
must  be  changed  occasionally,  say  once  a  day.  You 
should,  therefore,  connect  the  barrels  by  means  of 
pipes.  If  they  are  close  together  lengths  of  Bam¬ 
boos  would  answer  admirably. 


A  Shaded  Front  Garden. — Forward  :  From  what 
you  say  your  front  garden  is  far  too  heavily  shaded 
with  Lime  trees  to  be  of  much  good.  If  you  made 
herbaceous  borders  you  would  find  that  the  roots 
from  the  trees  would  make  a  rush  for  the  richer  soil, 
and  your  plants  would  soon  be  starved.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  lack  of  light,  which  would  also  be 
hurtful  to  them.  The  best  thing  would  be  to  keep 
the  area  in  grass,  but  even  that  must  be  closely 
attended  to  in  hot  summers,  or  it  will  be  dried  out  of 
existence.  Cannot  you  get  one  or  more  of  the  trees 
removed  ? 


Pruning  Tea  Roses. — G.  H. :  You  will  be  quite 
safe  in  pruning  your  Tea  Roses  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 


Fly  on  Peaches. — Q.  O. :  Black  Fly,  the  pest  from 
which  your  Peaches  are  suffering,  often  makes  its 
appearance  at  this  time  of  the  year  upon  Peaches 
under  glass,  more  especially  where  syringing  is  not, 
practised  regularly  and  well.  Your  best  method  of 
dealing  with  the  "  fly  ’’  would  ba  to  give  the  house 
two  or  three  fumigations  on  consecutive  evenings, 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  dose  each  time. 
Follow  this  up  by  driving  away  at  the  trees  for  a 
full  half  hour  with  a  syringe  and  soft  water.  This 
is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  gardening. 

Aerial  Roots  on  Yines. — T..  T.  S. :  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  bunches  of  aerial  roots 
put  out  at  the  joints  of  the  canes  by  Vines  assist  the 
plants  to  some  extent  in  collecting  food,  but  just  how 
far  they  go  has  never  been  determined.  These 
aerial  roots  can  be  seen  on  all  sorts  of  Vines,  and  on 
both  young  and  old  canes,  but  they  are  most 
numerous  upon  plants  which  are  growing  in  outside 
borders,  and  more  especially  on  these  when  early 
forcing  is  conducted.  They  may  be  rubbed  off  in 
the  autumn  without  any  danger  to  the  plant  that 
has  produced  them. 

Bedding  Calceolarias. — J.  R. :  We  always  re¬ 
commend  dibbling  the  cuttings  of  shrubby  or  bed¬ 
ding  Calceolarias  in  a  bed  of  soil  in  a  cold  frame  in 
early  autumn  where  this  is  practicable,  as  we  have 
found  that  the  cuttings  strike  better,  and  make 
better  plants  thus  than  when  rooted  in  pans.  Your 
plants  will  never  go  until  May  in  their  present 
restricted  quarters,  and  we  should  advise  you  to 
make  up  a  bed  of  soil  in  a  cold  frame  now  and 
transfer  them  to  it.  As  you  have  already  topped  the 
plants,  and  the  young  shoots  are  commencing  to 
break  out,  the  plants  are  in  capital  condition  for 
shifting.  If  you  give  them  this  attention  you  ought 
to  get  good,  bushy  plants  by  May  next. 


Hanging  Basket  for  the  Doorway. — C.L. :  There 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  fill  the  basket  now, 
and  start  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  ;  in  fact,  the 
idea  is  a  good  one  as  it  will  enable  tbe  plants  to  get 
a  good  hold  before  being  put  out.  It  will  not  be  safe 
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to  put  the  basket  out  much  before  the  end  of  May 
unless  the  doorway  is  a  sheltered  one,  in  which  case 
it  could  be  hung  up  a  week  or  two  earlier  ;  but  it  all 
depends  upon  the  weather. 


Gladiolus  ColYillei  alba.— M. :  If  you  want  to 
keep  the  plants  back  you  should  place  them  in  a  pit 
or  frame  facing  north,  where  they  would  not  get 
direct  sunlight.  Keeping  them  in  the  dark  altogether 
would  not  do,  for  the  leaves  would  only  go  white  and 
sickly  during  their  enforced  seclusion,  whilst  in  the 
position  recommended  they  would  be  fully  as  healthy 
and  vigorous  as  if  they  were  exposed  to  the  full  light 
of  the  sun. 

A  Hill  Path. — Perplexed :  A  gravel  path  at  such  an 
angle  as  yours  is  sure  to  be  washed  into  ruts,  no 
matter  how  many  drains  and  side  gutters  you  have. 
We  should  advise  you  to  have  the  steepest  part  either 
concreted  or  asphalted. 

■  -I— 

BAMBUSA  PALMATA. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  prepared  from  a 
plant  in  the  Bamboo  Garden  at  Kew,  represents  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  hardy  Bamboos  proper,  that  is, 


growing  species  might  be  planted  temporarily,  and 
afterwards  transplanted  before  crowding  takes  place. 

- 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  14th  inst. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Duke  of  York.  Nov. 
var. — The  sepals  and  triangular  petals  are  white, 
lightly  suffused  with  rose  and  finely  spotted  with 
brownish-purple  about  equally  all  over.  The  lip  is 
relatively  small  with  a  large  blotch  in  front  of  the 
crest.  It  is  certainly  a  handsome  and  very  choice 
variety.  First-class  certificate.  W.  Thompson,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stevens),  Walton  Grange,  Stone, 
Staffs. 

Laeliccattleya  Imperatrice  de  Russie.  Nov. hyb. 
bigen. — This  magnificent  bigeneric  hybrid  was  raised 
from  Cattleya  Mendelii,  crossed  with  the  pollen  of 
Laelia  digbyana.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
delicate  pink.  The  lip  is  very  large,  and  wide  open, 
with  a  large  deflexed,  deeply-fringed  lamina,  which 
is  white,  tinted  with  yellow  in  the  throat,  and  with 
the  palest  pink  or  blush  all  round  the  margins. 


edged  with  white,  and  ends  in  very  short,  hooked 
points.  The  side  lobes  are  spathulate  and  rosy. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Masdevallia  ignea  boddaertiana.  Nov.  var. 

■ — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  larger  than  the 
type,  with  rich  carmine-red  segments.  Award  of 
Merit.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W. 
H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Dendrobium  Wiganiae  xanthochilum.  Nov. 
hyb.  var. — The  flowers  of  this  hybrid  are  of  a  clear 
light  yellow,  with  a  maroon  blotch  in  the  throat  of 
the  lip,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  much  superior 
to  the  type  and  very  pretty.  Award  of  Merit.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Mrs.  J.  Leeman.  Nov. 
var.—  The  sepals  and  petals  are  heavily  blotched 
with  reddish-purple.  The  lip  has  a  large  blotch  in 
front  of  the  crest  and  smaller  ones  around  it.  The 
variety  is  bold  and  showy.  Award  of  Merit,  J. 
Leeman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Edge),  West  Bank 
House,  Heaton  Mersey. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Sultan.  Nov.  var  —The 
elliptic  sepals  and  petals  of  this  magnificent  variety 
are  nearly  covered  with  crimson-purple,  the  colour 
presenting  a  lobed  appearance,  owing  to  the  white 
ground  in  places  showing  itself.  The  lip  has  a  large 
blotch  in  front  of  the  crest.  First-class  Certificate. 


Bambusa  palmata’ 


belonging  to  the  genus  Bambusa.  The  stems  vary 
from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  though  only  about  the 
thickness  of  a  goose  quill  they  are  self-supporting. 
They  produce  a  few  strong  branches,  and  all  are 
surmounted  by  a  tuft  of  large  leaves,  radiating  in  a 
palmate  manner.  These  leaves  vary  from  6  in.  to 
12  in.  in  length,  and  from  2  in.  to  3$  in.  in  width,  so 
that  they  are  amongst  the  broadest  in  the  tribe  as 
far  as  the  hardy  ones,  at  least,  are  concerned. 
Those  who  intend  planting  it  should  select  a  piece 
of  substantial  or  retentive  soil  for  it,  but  with  plenty 
of  room  to  develop,  for  it  pushes  its  rhizomes  into 
the  surrounding  soil,  and  these  give  rise  to  suckers 
around  the  parent  forming  in  a  few  years,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  plant,  a  large  clump  or  thicket 
of  bold  and  telling  appearance.  Where  space  is 
limited  the  plant  can,  of  course,  be  restricted  by  the 
removal  of  the  suckers  as  they  commence  to  push 
up  in  May,  and  transplanting  them  elsewhere. 
Large  clumps  with  their  massive  evergreen  foliage 
are  most  effective ;  and  the  same  applying  to  all 
other  Bamboos,  planters  should  calculate  upon  con¬ 
siderable  development  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
and  make  allowances  for  it  accordingly  If  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  ground  or  the  space  fully  occu¬ 
pied  from  the  first,  one  or  more  of  the  smaller 


First-class  Certificate.  M.  Ch.  Maron,  Brunoy, 
France. 

SOPHROLAELIA  LAETA  SUPERBA.  NoV.  hyb.  Var. — 

This  variety  of  a  bigeneric  hybrid  was  derived  from 
Laelia  dayana,  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  Sophronitis 
grandiflora;  The  habit  and  aspect  is  that  of  the 
pollen  parent,  but  the  flower  is  intermediate  in  size. 
The  lanceolate  sepals  are  rose  and  the  elliptic  petals 
rose  shaded  with  scarlet  on  the  lower  half.  The 
greatly  enlarged  three-lobed  lip  is  crimson  with 
yellow  lines  in  the  throat.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Phalaenopsis  Cassandra.  Nov.  hyb. — The  seed 
parent  was  P.  stuartiana,  and  the  pollen  bearer 
P.  rosea,  the  progeny^eing  intermediate.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  a  large  panicle  2  ft.  long.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the  latter  being  tinted 
with  rose  at  the  base.  The  terminal  and  side  slobes  of 
the  lip  are  crimson,  and  all  are  spotted  at  the  base. 
Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Phalaenopsis  Hermione.  Nov.  hyb. — The  par¬ 
entage  in  this  case  is  supposed  to  be  P.  stuartiana  x 
P.  luddemanniana,  the  habit  and  green  leaves  re¬ 
sembling  the  latter.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  light 
rose,  spotted  with  rose  on  a  creamy  ground.  The 
rhomboid  terminal  lobe  of  the  lip  is  crimson-purple, 


M.  Jules  Hye-LeyseD,  8,  Le  Coupure,  Ghent, 
Belgium. 

Odontoglossum  excellens  hyeanum.  Nov.var. — 
The  sepals  have  several  large  brown  blotches  on  a 
yellow  ground  ;  and  the  petals  have  one  large  blotch, 
with  several  smaller  ones.  The  lip  also  has  a  large 
blotch,  with  a  few  small  ones.  Award  of  Merit.  M. 
Jules,  Hye-Leysen. 

Cypripedium  Talisman.  Nov.  hyb. — This  was 
derived  from  C.  Sallieri  hyeanum,  crossed  with  C. 
harrisianum.  The  upper  sepal  is  blackish-purple, 
fading  to  rose  towards  the  white  edge.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  dark  brownish-purple,  and  all  are 
shining.  Award  of  Merit.  M.  Jules  Hye  Leysen. 

Odontoglossum  mirandum. — The  brown  bands 
on  the  yellowish  petals  of  this  species  constitute  the 
most  striking  feature.  Botanical  Certificate.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Floral  Committee. 

Azalea  mollis  Purity. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  of  large  size,  soft  creamy  yellow,  and 
spotted  with  green  on  one  of  the  upper  segments.  It 
is  a  pleasing  and  beautiful  light  variety.  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate, 
Middlesex. 

Hippeastrum  Robin.— The  broad  overlapping 
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segments  of  this  variety  are  finely  wrinkled,  and  rich 
crimson,  with  short,  white  rays  at  the  base.  Award 
of  Merit.  Capt.  Holford  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Chap¬ 
man),  Weston  Birt,  Tetbury,  Gloucester. 

Hippeastrum  Virginia. — In  this  case  thesegments 
are  white  with  orange-red  or  scarlet  bands  on  either 
side  of  the  midrib,  and  a  pale  green  base.  Award  of 
Merit.  Capt.  Holford. 

Hippeastrum  Murelli. — The  very  broad  outer 
segments  and  the  much  smaller  inner  ones  are  dark 
crimson,  intensifying  to  maroon  in  the  throat.  Award 
of  Merit.  Capt.  Holford. 

Hippeastrum  Apple  Blossom. — Here  we  have  a 
large,  open  flower  of  a  light  oraDge-scarlet,  giving 
place  to  white  in  the  lower  portion,  and  green 
at  the  very  base.  Award  of  Merit.  Capt. 
Holford. 


DECAY  IN  SEED  POTATOS. 

I  note  a  correspondent,  "  A.  P.,”  asks  at  p.  461, 
whether  it  is  needful  that  Potato  flesh  should  become 
decayed  before  the  stored  up  food  in  the  flesh  can 
be  utilised  by  the  young  growing  shoots.  If  he  will 
observe  the  conduct  of  Potato  tubers  generally  when 
premature  growth  is  made  prior  to  planting,  a  very 
common  occurrence,  especially  during  mild  winters, 
he  will  note  that  no  decay  has  been  evidenced  even 
though  the  premature  shoots  may  have  been  several 
inches  in  length.  But  there  has  been  certain 
exhaustion  of  the  starchy  matter  stored  up  in  the 
tuber,  and  certain  shrinkage  has  ensued.  Exactly 
the  same  thing  occurs  when  unsprouted  Potaios  are 
planted  in  the  soil.  Were  there  actual  decay  or 
decomposition  following  immediately  upon  planting, 
no  root  or  bud  of  merit  would  result.  From  these 
facts  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that  the 
sounder  or  mature  in  flesh  a  Potato  is,  the  stouter 
and  more  matured  will  be  the  shoots  breaking  up 
from  it.  These  shoots  cannot  well  form  roots  from 
out  of  their  stems,  which  later  they  do,  and  thus 
secure  existence  independent  of  the  tuber  until  the 
tops  of  the  shcots  come  through  the  soil  and  leafage 
is  formed.  Up  to  that  time  the  shoot  is  subsisting 
on  the  stored  starch  in  the  tuber  for  its  development. 
With  respect  to  the  other  point  “A.  P.  "  refers  to, 
that  the  rapid  decay  of  the  seed  tuber  stimulates 
growth  in  the  growing  plant ;  of  course  such  decay 
does  not  take  place  until  numerous  roots  have  been 
formed,  and  then,  as  all  vegetable  matter  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  becomes  readily  convertible  into 
plant  food.  So  it  is  assured  that  the  roots  of  the 
Potato  plant  derive  food  from  the  decaying  fibre  of 
the  otherwise  exhausted  seed  Potato  tuber  — A .  Dean. 


BUCCLEUCH  NURSERIES,  HAWICK. 

Florists'  Flowers. 

All  the  more  useful  flowers  that  are  grown  for  the 
adornment  of  the  open  garden  find  their  way  to  the 
Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  N.B.,  where  Mr. 
John  Forbes  is  very  successful  in  cultivating  them. 
To  those  we  mentioned  on  p.  330  we  now  make  a 
brief  review  of  other  things  we  saw  in  September  last. 
East  Lothian  Stocks  are  great  favourites,  and 
crimson,  dark  purple,  rose,  scarlet,  and  white 
varieties  were  still  flowering.  The  smooth  or  Wall¬ 
flower-leaved  section  included  white  and  crimson 
varieties.  The  seed  had  been  sown  in  January,  the 
seedlings  planted  out  in  May,  and  they  came  into 
bloom  in  July.  After  the  central  shoot  or  stem 
flowered,  the  plants  made  vigorous  growth,  branch¬ 
ing  and  developing  into  large  bushes.  Many  of  the 
Violas  were  still  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  amongst  them 
were  the  lovely  JeannieP.  Robertson,  creamy-white, 
with  a  blue  edge,  like  aPicotee  ;  Blue  Bonnet,  about 
the  size  of  Blush  Queen,  but  rich  blue,  floriferous, 
and  dwarf ;  Queen  of  the  Year,  two  shades  lighter, 
but  circular,  fragrant,  and  quite  a  gem  ;  and  Puller, 
a  large,  bright  blue,  rayed  flower.  White  Empress 
is  of  fine  shape,  while  Pembroke  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  yellows. 

All  the  newer  and  best  types  of  Cactus  Dahlias 
have  been  added  to  the  collection,  including 
Arachne,  Britannia,  Starfish,  Kingfisher,  Laverstock 
Beauty,  Capstan,  Mary  Service,  Harry  Stredwick, 
Norfolk  Beauty,  &c. 

Hollyhocks  are  always  grown  in  considerable 
quantity,  the  collection  consisting  of  the  best  named 
varieties,  fully  exposed  on  all  sides,  and  supported 


by  stakes.  No  disease  was  to  be  seen  amongst 
them.  Some  of  the  best  were  Duchess,  deep  rose  ; 
David  Henderson,  large,  rosy-crimson ;  Alba 
Superba,  an  old  one,  but  yet  one  of  the  best  pure 
white  sorts;  Gem  of  the  Yellows,  finely  formed  with 
good  guard  petals  ;  James  McDonald,  salmon-pink, 
and  suffused  buff ;  Hebe,  blush,  suffused  salmon  at 
the  base  of  the  petals  ;  Lady  Mary  Hay, a  light  purple 
self;  Lord  Decies,  dark  crimson;  Miss  Dawson, 
pink,  shaded  with  salmon,  and  supported  with  a  white 
guard  ;  and  Mrs.  Edgar,  light  salmon-blush.  In 
the  North,  whatever  the  character  of  the  season, 
Hollyhocks  flower  rather  late  in  the  seascn,  and  to 
get  the  spikes  in  perfection  the  top  is  cut  off  about 
5  ft.  from  the  ground,  a  practice  which  concentrates 
the  energies  of  the  plant  upon  the  flowers  below  the 
cut.  Queen  of  the  Buffs  showed  a  mixture  of  prim¬ 
rose  and  cream  ;  Mrs.  Forbes  wascreamy-white  and 
of  fine  form ;  Hercules,  yellow  with  a  dark  base ; 
William  Deans,  bright  rosy-pink  ;  Grace  Darling,  a 
pleasing  shade  of  rosy-salmon,  and  a  fine  old  sort  of 
great  size ;  William  Archer,  deep  rose-pink,  with 
good  guard  petals.  Memnon  Improved  was  crimson- 
red,  aod  of  great  size,  with  broad  guard  petals.  The 
rosy  flowers  of  Model  were  small,  but  densely 
arranged  on  the  spike. 

The  purple  Violet  Amiral  Avellan  has  found  its 
way  here  amongst  others.  Autumn  flowering 
Phloxes  are  extensively  grown,  the  varieties  being 
very  numerous.  Alongside  of  the  modern  race  we 
noted  the  original  Phlox  paniculata,  the  starry 
blooms  of  which  showed  the  great  advance  that  had 
been  made.  Antirrhinum  Hendersoni  had  white 
flowers,  edged  with  purple,  and  two  bold  purple 
bands  on  the  lip.  The  variety  was  raised  in 
Henderson’s  Nursery,  Maida  Vale,  London,  about 
50  years  ago,  and  has  never  either  been  matched 
or  given  rise  to  anything  so  strikingly  distinct  as 
itself.  Mule  Pinks  included  Marie  Pare,  white,  and 
Napoleon  III,  crimson. 

Within  the  last  few  years  Montbretias  have  come 
into  great  favour,  and  a  large  number  of  varieties 
have  been  gathered  together  here.  Turban  is  a 
golden-yellow  variety,  tinted  with  orange,  and 
marked  with  a  crimson  zone  in  the  throat.  Aurora  is 
a  large,  open,  golden-yellow  flower.  A  very  hand¬ 
some  dark  variety  is  Etoile  d'Or ;  and  Pluie  d’Or 
is  something  in  the  same  way.  Solsil  Couchant  is 
only  15  ins.  high,  very  free-flowering  and  pure 
yellow.  Rayon  d’Or  is  golden  yellow  with  a  crimson 
zone.  The  flowers  of  Morgen  Licht  are  very  large, 
and  orange,  with  two  crimson  bands.  Solfaterre  is  a 
sulphur-yellow  sort.  Incendie  is  rich  orange-scarlet, 
with  a  small  yellow  throat.  Drap  d’Or  is  clear 
golden  yellow.  Montbretia  crocosmiaeflora  fl.  pi.  is 
a  double  form  of  the  original  hybrid, and  M.  Potsii  fl. 
pi.  is  a  double  form  of  one  of  its  parents.  Altogether 
three  dozen  varieties  have  been  got  together,  varying 
from  sulphur  yellow  to  rich  orange-scarlet.  Fancy 
Pansies  have  been  favourites  here  for  many  years, 
and  great  efforts  are  annually  made  to  raise  new 
and  meritorious  varieties.  There  was  a  plantation 
of  some  io.ood  seedlings,  amongst  which  were  some 
very  choice  forms,  marked  in  order  that  they  might 
be  proved  by  another  year's  trial.  There  was  like¬ 
wise  a  large  plantation  of  named  varieties,  including 
Mrs.  P.  Laing,  a  rich  bronze  new  variety ;  Wm. 
Shaw,  nearly  black,  with  brown  and  golden  edges  ; 
Pittouchie,  brown  velvet  with  a  golden  edge,  suffused 
with  brown  on  the  edge  of  the  top  petals ;  Maggie 
A.  Scott,  with  blackish-brown  blotches,  a  golden 
ground,  and  a  deep  purple  border  to  the  top  petals  ; 
and  Gold  Digger,  having  blackish-brown  blotches, 
and  a  bronze  border  suffused  with  gold.  The 
yellow  ground  of  Mrs.  Shankland  contrasts  finelywith 
the  black  blotches,  and  the  violet  border  to  the  top 
petals  marks  this  out  as  a  choice  and  very  handsome 
variety.  George  Stewart  is  a  huge,  perfectly  circular 
flower  with  black  velvety  blotches  almost  covering 
the  petals,  the  ground  of  which  is  yellow,  and  the 
top  petals  bordered  with  purple. 

The  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants  is  also  pretty  extensive,  that  is,  the  import¬ 
ations  of  border  plants  that  have  not  yet  been 
improved  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  therefore  scarcely 
rank  amongst  florists’  flowers.  Rudbeckia  speciosa 
was  then  in  full  bloom,  and  also  R.  subtomentosa, 
with  deeply  three-lobed  leaves,  golden  flowers  and  a 
black  centre.  A  neat-habited  species  is  Stachys 
coccinea,  with  light  scarlet  flowers,  and  therefore 
remarkably  distinct  from  the  general  run  of  the  genus, 
seeing  that  most  of  them  have  purple  flowers. 


A  NEW  CULTIVATOR. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Ealing  District  Gard¬ 
eners'  Mutual  Improvement  Society  on  the  14th  inst, 
a  very  useful  implement  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cox, 
The  Haven,  Ealing.  In  appearance  it  resembled  a 
revolving  rake  and  consisted  of  sixteen  teeth,  Jin. 
wide  and  3  in.  long,  slightly  bent.  They  are  firmly 
cast  in  four  sections,  two  of  these  sections,  each  with 
four  teeth,  revolving  on  either  side  of  the  T  shaped 
shaft  slotted  or  dovetailed  together.  Fixed  into  an 
ordinary  hoe  or  rake  handle,  it  forms  an  admirable 
implement  for  loosening  the  soil  between  growing 
crops,  and  seeing  that  with  this  tool  one  can  cover 
as  much  ground  in  one  hour  as  an  ordinary  Dutch  or 
draw  hoe  would  do  in  four  or  five,  the  uses  of  such 
a  tool  in  early  spring  and  summer,  in  loose  and  work¬ 
able  soils, are  obvious.  In  loosening  the  soil  and  check¬ 
ing  germinating  “  weedlings"  it  serves  a  very  useful 
purpose,  and  when  better  known  will  be  invaluable. 
It  can  be  used  as  fast  as  one  can  walk  either  drawn 
or  pushed,  and  it  is  so  constructed  that  the  whole  of 
the  soil  that  it  covers  is  stirred.  I  am  informed  that 
several  sizes  are  made.  I  tried  it  in  various  parts  of 
the  garden,  and  consider  it  a  very  useful  and  labour- 
saving  tool.  On  the  principle  that  a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine,  I  should  say  that  this  tool  used  in  early 
morning  would  accomplish  the  dual  purpose  of 
stirring  the  soil  and  checking  small  weeds;  and  any¬ 
one  knows  what  a  lot  of  labour  is  saved  by  checking 
weeds  in  early  stages  of  growth. 

Curiously,  I  took  this  to  a  local  ironmonger  and 
asked  if  he  kept  such  an  implement,  and  he  informed 
me  he  had  some  on  order,  and  also  that  the  inventor, 
Mr.  Hailer,  now  in  New  Zealand,  was  formerly  in  his 
employ  as  a  lad.  I  should  favour  the  use  of  a  larger 
size,  viz.,  about  1  ft.  wide  for  such  crops  as  Potatos, 
Cabbages,  Kale,  &c. — A.P. 

- -5- - 

HIPPEASTRUMS  AT  KEW. 

The  humours  of  misplaced  points,  or  punctuation 
are  as  numerous  and  as  varied  as  the  colours  of  these 
beautiful  plants.  And,  although  punctuation,  per  se, 
has  no  particular  bearing  on  Hippeastrums,  yet  I  am 
made  to  say  on  p.  394  that  these  plants  are  "  perfectly 
gorgeous  in  the  matter  of  perfume,"  a  statement 
which  I  have  no  doubt  has  contributed  to  much 
hilarity.  As,  however,  “gorgeousness”  is  not 
exactly  a  state  of  things  which  can  be  said  to  appeal 
to  the  olfactory  sense ;  and  as,  likewise,  “  per¬ 
fume  ”  cannot  be  suggested  as  a  quality  existent  in 
the  Hippeastrum,  it  foilows  that  something  is 
affirmed  of  this  genus  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
scrutiny.  Herein  lies  punctuation’s  playful  part,  for 
even  a  comma  wrongly  placed  may  alter  the  whole 
sense  of  a  sentence,  as  in  the  famous  toast ;  "  Woman 
— without  hey,  man  is  a  brute,”  which  once  re¬ 
appeared  in  print  as  "  Woman,  without  her  man,  is 
a  brute.” 

And  so  here,  the  period,  or  full  stop,  being  placed 
after  “  perfume, "  instead  of  after  “gorgeous,”  the 
passage  is  not  only  rendered  obscure  but  the  im¬ 
possible  is  affirmed.  If,  therefore,  the  reader  will 
kindly  connect  "in  the  matter  of  perfume”  with 
“  Freesia  refracta  alba,”  etc.,  all  will  be  sweet  and 
well.  Errors  in  punctuatiou  are,  however,  less 
frequent  than  errors  in  orthography,  but  both,  no 
doubt,  are  due  in  large  measure  to  the  writer’s  haste, 
or  to  the  careless  preparation  of  his  manuscript. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Hippeastrums.  The 
batch  already  referred  to  has,  since  the  first  note 
was  made,  become  even  more  gorgeous ;  and  one 
robust  and  clear  crimson  variety,  with  perianths  7J 
ins.  in  diameter,  has  been  named  "  Sir  William,” 
after  the  recently  knighted  director  of  these  ever- 
interesting  royal  gardens.  Others  vary  considerably 
in  size  and  colcur;  some  are  mottled  and  veined, 
while  one  or  two  are  nearly  white  but  lined  with 
crimson  streaks. 

In  hybrid  plants,  or  crossed  varieties,  variability 
is,  of  course  the  rule,  such  variability,  however, 
lending  the  greatest  charms,  whether  it  be  in  size, 
substance,  contour,  or  colour.  Seedling  plants,  too, 
afford  the  cultivator  a  more  enduring  interest, 
because  it  is  always  possible  that  one  or  two  out  of 
a  given  batch  may  exceed  his  most  sanguine  expect¬ 
ations.  The  plants  in  question  were  sown  in  heat  in 
June  1896,  their  present  sturdy  and  floriferous 
condition  being  proof  positive  that  their  requirements 
at  Kew  are  fully  understood. 

No  class  of  plants,  perhaps,  is  more  entitled  to 
the  adjective  "gorgeous”  than  Hippeastrums,  or 
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Equestrian  Stars ;  and  so  one  is  tempted  to  inquire 
with  Thomson  as  to — 

"  Who  can  paint 

Like  Nature  !  Can  imagination  boast. 

Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers  ? 

— C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W. 


The  Stove. 

March  has  to  a  very  large  extent  made  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  winter,  for  it  has  brought  us  rather  more 
than  its  full  share  of  cold  winds  ;  indeed,  the  weather 
for  the  last  three  weeks  has  been  as  trying  as  it 
could  well  be.  In  the  vicinity  of  London  the  fogs 
have  sorely  tried  many  things,  more  particularly 
Begonias  and  Gloxinias,  whilst  the  cold  winds  and 
frosts  at  night  have  necessitated  brisk  firing.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  day  the  sun  has  been  bright,  at  least  in 
country  districts,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  at  night  the  temperatures  under  glass  during 
the  day  have  been  high  enough. 

Shading. — Part  of  the  blinds  were  fixed  during 
the  first  half  of  the  month,  and  no  time  should  be 
Idst  in  getting  the  others  up.  Angles  and  inequali¬ 
ties  in  the  rcof  must  be  painted  over  by  Summer 
Cloud  Shading  or  something  else  of  a  like  nature. 
The  coating  given  should  only  be  a  thin  one  for  the 
present. 

Syringing  and  Watering. — The  morning  and 
afternoon  syringings  should  now  be  carried  on 
regularly,  but  take  care  to  use  only  clear  water  for 
this  purpose,  and  as  soft  as  can  be  obtained.  At  no 
period  of  the  year  must  more  judgment  be  exercised 
in  watering  than  at  the  present  time.  With  so  many 
newly  potted  things  about,  a  novice  at  the  end  of  the 
watering-can  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  for  such  an  one 
will  work  untold  damage  in  very  little  time.  Until 
the  soil  on  newly  potted  plants  has  become  quite 
solid  a  rose  should  be  used  upon  the  can.  Keep  up 
the  temperature  of  the  house  to  65°  by  night,  and  if 
the  fires  have  to  be  hustled  to  maintain  this  damp 
down  the  floors  of  the  house  the  last  thing  at  night. 

Nymphaeas. — As  soon  as  the  tender  young  leaves 
appear  above  the  water  commence  watching  for  fly, 
which  usually  attacks  the  plants  at  this  stage.  A 
few  minutes'  work  with  the  sponge  now  may  save  a 
lot  of  trouble  presently.  If  the  tank  is  small  keep 
a  constant  flow  of  water  running  through  it — stag¬ 
nant  water  is  not  good  for  the  plants,  and  it  creates 
an  unpleasant  smell  in  the  house. 

Stephanotis  floribunda. — Just  now  vigorous 
plants  of  Stephanotis  will  require  to  begone  over  at 
least  once  a  week,  and  their  rapidly  pushing  growths 
tied  in.  If  this  is  not  done  they  soon  become  a 
tangled  mass  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
separate.  A  few  doses  of  liquid  farmyard  manure, 
not  too  strong,  will  be  appreciated  by  the  plants. 

Bougainvillea  glabra. — The  treatment  which 
this  Bougainvillea  needs  is  very  much  like  that 
accorded  to  the  Vine.  After  the  annual  spurring 
back  numbers  of  young  shoots  are  pushed  from 
each  spur,  and  as  their  are  many  more  of  these 
shoots  than  there  is  room  for,  some  amount  of  thin¬ 
ning  out  must  be  done.  Let  the  thinning  out  be 
done  gradually,  taking  out  the  weaker  growths  first, 
and  leaving  enough  ultimately  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  space  nicely  without  crowding.  Finer  and 
more  richly  coloured  flowers  will  then  be  obtained. 
As  the  strongest  shoots  push  up  to  the  glass,  put  a 
little  constraint  on  them  by  means  of  light  strings, 
and  finally  bring  them  down  to  the  trellis.  When 
flowering  commences  many  of  these  shoots  may  be 
untied,  when  their  own  weight  will  cause  them  to 
hang  gracefully  down  with  all  their  load  of 
blossoms. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

This  department  is  always  busy,  but  it  is  never 
busier  than  it  is  now,  for  cuttings  of  all  sorts  of 
things  have  to  be  put  in  as  they  can  be  had,  and 
rooted  cuttings  have  to  be  potted  off.  Seed-sowing 
and  the  subsequent  pricking  off  of  the  seedlings  also 
absorb  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  every  foot  under 
glass  space  is  in  request. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — These  have  now 
got  a  nice  hold  of  the  soil  in  their  flowering  pots, 
and  are  commencing  to  push  up  their  flowering 
stems  strongly.  Keep  the  plants  going  steadily,  and 
give  them  a  little  higher  temperature  than  that 
accorded  them  prior  to  their  final  shift.  After 
another  two  or  three  weeks  a  little  liquid  manure 


won’t  come  amiss,  but  if  the  soil  given  them  was 
good  there  should  be  no  great  hurry  about  stimu- 
lants. 

Fumigating  and  Vapourising  will  call  for  some 
attention,  for  fly  is  beginning  to  get  troublesome. 
The  fumigation  or  vapourising  should  not  be  put  off 
until  the  plants  are  literally  smothered  with  the  fly, 
but  a  light  dose  should  be  given  when  the  first  signs 
are  seen.  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  herbaceous  Calceo¬ 
larias,  Francoas,  and  Richardias  all  need  watching, 
for  fly  is  very  partial  to  them. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — Attend  to  the  pricking  off 
of  seedling  Begonias  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  handle.  E  ther  pots  or  boxes  may  be  used,  but 
they  must  be  well  drained,  and  the  soil  light  and 
sandy.  Avoid  having  too  many  young  plants  out  of 
the  soil  at  once,  and  do  not  select  all  the  coarse  and 
gross  growers  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  weaker 
plants,  for  thereby  some  handsome  forms  may  be 
missed.  See  to  the  potting  up  of  the  last  batches  of 
the  old  plants,  using  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
loam,  leaf  soil,  and  either  peat  or  old  mushroom  bed 
manure,  with  plenty  of  sand.  Pot  rather  loosely, 
discarding  entirely  the  use  of  the  rammer.  Maintain 
a  growing  atmosphere,  and  sprinkle  the  plants 
occasionally  with  the  syringe. 

Gardenias. — While  good  old  plants  will  always 
be  worth  their  place,  by  reason  of  the  immense 
quantities  of  flowers  they  throw,  good  young  ones 
are,  if  anything,  more  useful,  for  not  only  do  they 
bear  plenty  of  bloom,  but  if  kept  in  small  pots  they 
may  be  turned  to  account  as  decorative  plants  in  a 
way  that  the  larger  specimens  cannot  be.  Half  or 
fully  ripened  shoots  will  make  roots  readily  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  as  quite  large  shoots  may  be 
used  which  are  throwing  three  or  four  young  growths, 
plants  of  quite  respectable  size  are  forthcoming  as 
soon  as  roots  are  made.  For  soil  employ  a  mixture 
of  peat  and  sand,  insert  the  cuttings  singly  in  small 
thumb  pots,  and  place  in  a  propagating  frame  with 
a  bottom  heat  and  an  atmospheric  temperature  of 
not  less  than  70°  Fahr  ,  if  a  little  higher  so  much 
the  better.  Roots  will  be  produced  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  the  plants  may  then  be  taken  out  of  the 
frame  and  stood  upon  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the 
same  house. 

Poinsettias. — The  old  plants  have  been  resting 
for  some  time,  but  they  must  now  be  placed  in  heat 
with  a  view  to  getting  the  requisite  material  for 
cuttings.  They  should  therefore  be  given  a  corner 
in  a  warm  pit,  where,  after  they  have  been  half 
pruned  the  balls  may  be  reduced  to  a  moist  condition 
by  repeated  waterings.  Ply  the  syringe  amongst 
the  stumps  twice  or  thrice  each  day  and  they  will 
not  be  long  in  breaking. 

Tree  Carnations. — The  cuttings  put  in  in  heat 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month  have  now  made 
sufficient  roots  to  warrant  potting  off.  The  larger 
size  of  thumb  pots  will  do,  and  the  soil  may  be 
a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf  soil,  in  equal  parts, 
with  sand.  After  potting,  a  heated  frame  with 
a  temperature  of  from  450  to  50°  will  be  the  best 
place  for  them.  Under  such  conditions  they  will 
scarcely  feel  the  check  of  shifting. — A.  S.  G. 

- - 

Ttie  orcfiiil  Brower’s  Calendar. 

Old  leafless  pseudobulbs  on  Cattleyas  and 
Laelias. — The  question  arises  in  our  mind,  whether 
after  the  plants  become  established  it  is  not  a  mistake 
to  leave  too  many  leafless  and  rootless  bulbs.  In 
their  native  habitat,  where  they  are  subjected  to  long 
seasons  of  drought,  they  are  of  course  very  necessary 
for  storing  up  moisture  as  they  do  during  the  rainy 
season  to  be  used  in  keeping  the  plants  alive  during 
the  dry  period.  Under  cultivation,  however,  this  is 
all  changed,  for  as  soon  as  there  are  any  signs  of 
undue  shrivelling,  the  cultivator  sets  about  remedying 
it  by  giving  it  what  it  requires,  that  is,  moisture. 

It  seems  to  us  then  that  there  is  no  advantage  in 
keeping  old  leafless  pseudobulbs  on  plants,  after 
they  once  become  thoroughly  established  ;  and  may 
we  think  be  safely  looked  upon  as  so  many  drones, 
living  on  the  work  of  others.  By  the  judicious  use 
of  the  knife  when  the  repotting  is  done,  many  a 
plant  may  be  put  back  into  the  same  sized  pot  for 
another  season.  If  there  is  a  sound  eye  on  the  back 
bulbs  they  should  be  placed  in  a  moist  place  to  induce 
them  to  break.  It  is  a  long  job,  however,  to  make  a 
plant  out  of  back  leafless  bulbs,  but  if  the  variety  is 
a  good  one  it  is  worth  trying. 


Cattleya  House. — The  potting  must  now  be 
pushed  along  with  all  the  despatch  possible  of  all 
those  occupants  that  show  signs  of  aciivity. 

C.  aurea,  I  notice,  has  begun  to  make  numerous 
rootlets  along  the  old  ones  and  quite  a  host  of  new 
ones  from  the  base  of  the  last  made  up  pseudobulbs. 
We  generally  repot  our  plants  immediately  after 
flowering,  but  somehow  they  were  late  this  year 
those  which  did  flower)  and  consequently  were  left 
over  until  the  present  time.  We  took  the  pre¬ 
caution,  though,  to  pick  out  some  of  the  old  material, 
thus  letting  the  air  get  to  the  roots.  This  seems  to 
have  a  beneficial  effect,  as  it  sweetens  what  is  left  of 
the  old  stuff,  besides  helping  to  keep  the  roots  alive 
during  the  recess. 

Cattleya  labiata  and  C.  gaskelliana,  will  be 
all  the  better  for  a  shift  now.  Pot  culture  suits 
these  two  best,  and  in  doing  the  work  be  sure  to 
elevate  them  so  that  the  rhizome  is  above  the  rim  of 
the  pot.  We  fix  the  plant  securely  by  means  of  a 
stake  and  then  work  the  material  in  round  it. 

Too  large  a  pot  and  too  great  a  mass  of  material  is 
a  very  great  mistake  in  the  culture  of  Orchids.  To 
pot  a  plant  so  that  it  will  not  require  a  fresh  shift 
for  two  years  always  seems  to  me  like  giving  a  horse 
his  breakfast  overnight.  The  compost  we  use  is  the 
best  peat  procurable,  with  a  small  quantity  of  live 
sphagnum  moss,  and  plenty  of  drainage,  with  a  few 
bits  of  crock  worked  in  amongst  the  compost  as  the 
work  proceeds. 

Dendrobiums. — The  most  forward  of  this  section 
will  now  be  ready  for  a  shift.  Be  careful  not  to 
afford  much  water  to  them  direct,  after  the  repotting, 
but  keep  them  from  shrivelling  by  damping  well 
between  the  pots.  The  compost  is  similar  in 
quality  to  that  used  for  Cattleyas  only  we  use  more 
moss  ;  in  fact,  some  growers  use  nearly  all  moss  and 
do  them  well. — S.  C. 


ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


By  the  Editor. 


Calanthe  sandertana. — Of  the  many  fine 
Orchids  that  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  the  14th  inst.  none  was  more  conspicuous  than 
Calanthe  sanderiana.  About  a  dozen  and  a  half 
grandly  flowered  plants  were  set  up  in  a  semicircular 
group  on  the  floor  by  Mr.  White,  grower  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  For 
decorative  work  this  Calanthe  is  ahead  of  all  its  con¬ 
geners.  The  individual  flowers  are  of  medium  size, 
and  very  substantial,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  and  the  large  hand¬ 
some  lip  bright  rosy-pink.  The  rachis  is  rather  short 
but  bears  very  many  flowers  compressed  into  a  small 
space.  The  tall,  stiff  stems  which  carry  the  flowers 
are  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  plant,  for  they  are 
fully  3  ft.  long  and  strong  enough  to  dispense  with 
artificial  support.  For  building  up  into  groups  with 
a  ground  work  of  Ferns  or  other  dwarf  foliage  subjects 
there  is  nothing  finer.  Calanthe  sanderiana  is  a 
native  of  Cochin  China.  It  is  closely  allied  to  C. 
Veitchii,  which  it  much  favours  in  style  of  growth. 
The  lip  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  C.  Regnieri, 
also  brought  from  Cochin  China. 

Dertdrobium  nobile  balleanum — Amongst 
light-coloured  varieties  of  the  popular  D.  nobile,  the 
variety  under  notice  takes  a  high  position.  The 
beauty  of  the  flowers  is  brought  out  to  best  advan¬ 
tage  by  contrast  with  some  of  the  darker  forms. 
Light  varieties  are  generally  slender  in  build,  and 
this  one  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  but  the 
segments  are  relatively  long,  moderately  wide,  and 
white.  The  lip  is  also  white,  with  the  exception  of  a 
pale  rosy  blotch  in  the  throat  in  place  of  the  usual 
dark  purple  or  maroon  one.  The  variety  is  flowering 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  McBean  &  Son,  Cookes 
Bridge,  Sussex. 


Ivy  on  Houses. — The  Irish  Farming  World  says 
that  Ivy  trained  against  the  wall  of  a  house  absorbs 
dampness,  and  tends  to  make  the  air  dry  inside  the 
dwelling.  The  latter  part  of  the  statement  is  true 
enough,  but  the  former  is  distinctly  a  desperate 
attempt  to  account  for  the  fact,  for  the  Ivy  helps  to 
keep  walls  dry  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  mackin¬ 
tosh  helps  to  keep  a  person  dry,  simply  by  throwing 
off  the  rain. 
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SEASONABLE  FLOWERS  AT  FALK¬ 
LAND  PARK. 

Ax  whatever  period  of  the  year  a  visit  is  made  to 
Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill,  the  residence 
of  C.  H.  Walker,  Esq.,  something  may  be  seen  in 
bloom  in  various  departments.  The  large  Clematis 
indivisa  is  again  flowering  grandly  on  the  roof  of  the 
corridor  at  one  end,  and  on  the  roof  of  the  cool 
house  adjoining,  from  which  the  long  sprays  of  white 
blossom  are  allowed  to  hang  down  freely.  The 
wfcite-flowered  Solanum  jismincides  flowers  almost 
perennially,  commencing  afresh  soon  after  it  has 
been  cut  back  and  made  a  fresh  start.  Acacia  verti- 
cillata  and  some  others  with  their  graceful  sprays  of 
yellow  flowers  are  now  contributing  their  annual 
quota  to  the  display.  Plants  of  Richardia  africana 
are  stood  about  the  corridor,  and  amongst  them  we 
noted  one  bearing  twin  spathes.  The  fragrant 
Boronia  megastigna  is  making  its  presence  felt  in  a 
neighbouring  cool  house,  open  at  the  corridor  end. 

Primula  The  Lady  has  been  cultivated  here  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  enable  Mr.  A.  Wright  to  try  his  hand 
at  improvement.  He  has  now  lilac,  heliotrope, 
pink,  white,  striped,  rose,  and  rich  carmine-rose 
varieties,  and  tbinks  much  of  the  bright  colour  of  the 
latter.  Changes  they  are,  but  some  of  them  are 
getting  too  near  the  ordinary  improved  forms  of  the 
Chinese  Primula,  both  in  the  form  of  the  flowers, 
and  in  habit  to  be  considered  improvements  of  the 
particular  race  to  which  The  Lady  belongs.  This  is 
the  result  of  using  the  pollen  of  highly-improved 
forms  of  quite  another  type.  The  carmine-rose 
flower  is,  however,  a  very  pretty  colour. 

That  Begonias  take  their  share  in  brightening  the 
houses  during  winter  and  spring  goes  without  saying. 
Quite  a  number  of  sorts  is  employed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  B.  manicata  stands  2^  ft.  high,  and  its  cymose 
panicles  of  pink  flowers  are  very  graceful.  The 
much  larger  flowers  of  B.  semperftorens  carminea 
splendens  are  also  handsome.  After  a  rest,  B. 
President  Carnot  on  the  roof  is  commencing  to 
flower  again.  Pyramidal  specimens  of  B.  Gloire  de 
Sceaux,  18  in.  to  24  in.  high,  have  been  very  flori- 
ferous  for  a  long  time  past.  B.  King  Rufus  and 
Arthur  Mallet,  with  their  reddish-purple  leaves,  are 
never  seen  to  better  advantage  than  when  sunshine 
is  playing  through  them. 

In  one  of  the  cool  houses,  kept  gay  with  a  variety 
of  subjects,  a  batch  of  blue  Primroses  shows  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  variety.  A  uniformly  blue  one 
with  an  angled  yellow  eye,  and  entirely  devoid  of  the 
purple  zone,  characteristic  of  this  race,  is  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  in  its  way,  and  we  should  like  to  see  a  blue 
strain  developed  from  it. 

Amongst  the  Orchids  we  noted  a  young  and  leafy 
side  shoot  on  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  bearing 
a  solitary  flower  in  the  axil  of  a  large  bract.  The 
bloom  was  upside  down,  and  the  iip  slightly  abnor¬ 
mal,  but  being  pressed  against  the  leaves  of  the  shoot 
it  strongly  resembled  a  buttonhole  bouquet,  ready 
made  for  use.  Another  abnormal  flower  was  that  of 
Cattleya  Trianaei,  having  a  miniature  lip  only  J  in. 
long  in  the  usual  position,  its  claw  being  adnate  to 
the  column  almost  throughout  its  length.  The  two 
sides  of  a  full-sized  lip  had,  however,  parted  with  it 
at  an  early  stage  of  development,  one  half  uniting 
with  one  petal,  and  the  other  half  with  the  corres¬ 
ponding  petal  to  the  left  of  the  flower.  The  curious 
thing  about  these  halves  of  the  lip  was  that  they 
faced  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  which  one 
would  have  expected.  They  were  joined  to  the  claw 
of  the  lip  at  the  base  only.  Another  odd  flower  was 
that  of  Cypripedium  falklandparkense,  which 
opened  on  the  20th  of  October  last,  and  remained 
fresh  till  the  24th  of  February,  that  is,  the  self  same 
bloom.  It  will  occur  to  some  readers,  perhaps, 
that  the  inventor  of  the  above  name  must  have  been 
a  genius. 

The  name  given  to  Cypripedium  insigne  Falkland 
Park  variety  is  more  according  to  usage.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  handsomely  blotched  and  the  petals  spotted 
in  a  well  marked  manner.  The  dorsal  sepal  of  the 
hybrid  C.  J.  Bartels  is  intense  maroon,  giving  place 
to  purple  at  the  edges.  C.  Mrs.  Geo.  Botterill  is  a 
fine  flower  having  the  dorsal  sepal  greenish  at  the 
base,  mottled  aod  suffused  with  rose.  C.  Calypso 
is  another  handsome  hybrid. 

Numerous  hybrid  Dendrobiums  are  flowering, 
including  D.  rubens  grandiflorum,  with  large  and 
well  coloured  flowers.  An  unnamed  hybrid  between 
D.  schneiderianum  and  D.  splendidissimum  grandi¬ 
florum  has  a  creamy  ground  colour. 


Vanda  teres  is  flowering  early.  Several  forms  of 
Coelogyne  cristata  include  C.  c.  lemoniana  with  the 
lemon-yellow  beard  on  the  lip.  Numerous  varieties 
of  Cattleya  Trianaei  are  flowering,  conspicuous 
amongst  which  is  a  variety  having  a  decided  bluish 
tint  in  the  sepals  and  petals.  The  deep  rose  lip  is 
also  tinted  with  blue,  making  a  pleasing  though  not 
very  highly  coloured  flower.  The  popular  Dendro¬ 
bium  wardianum,  suspended  in  baskets,  bears  large 
flowers  and  in  great  quantity  upon  astern.  D.  nobile 
nobilius  still  continues  one  of  the  best  varieties  of 
this  popular  species.  The  fragrance  of  the  bold 
flowers  of  Cymbidium  eburneum  always  make  their 
presence  felt  in  a  house. 

The  cool  Odontoglossums  are  in  excellent  health 
and  promise  plenty  of  bloom.  Some  good  round 
flowers  of  O.  crispum  are  already  expanded.  Long 
spikes  are  covered  by  O.  wilckeanum.  Fresh  flowers 
and  varieties  continue  to  open  from  day  today,  and 
the  display  gets  richer  as  spring  advances. 
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PRIMULA  FORBESII. 

The  “  Baby  Primula,”  to  give  it  its  American  name, 
is  creating  quite  a  sensation  in  the  United  States, 
and,  judging  from  accounts,  florists  there  are  making 
a  good  thing  of  it.  The  delicate  lilac  flowers  are 
produced  in  great  quantity,  and  the  scapes  carry 
their  umbels  to  a  height  of  6  in.  or  7  in.  above  the 
elegant,  Fern-like  foliage.  Not  only  do  the  cut 
flowers  find  a  ready  sale,  but  the  plants  are  also  in 
great  demand.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  way  in  which  the  plant  flowers  in  the  smallest  of 
pots.  It  is  thus  eminently  suitable  for  all  sorts  of 
decorative  purposes,  and  American  florists  have  not 
been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this.  An  illustration 
in  Gardening  (American)  for  February  1st  depicts 
Primula  Forbesii  in  a  small  pot,  and  also  a  large 
shallow  pan  of  it,  the  quantity  of  flower  in  each 
case  being  remarkable. 

RHODODENDRON  MUCRONATUM, 

A  recent  issue  of  M oiler's  Deutsche  Gartner  Zeitung 

contains  an  illustration  and  a  minute  description  of 
this  handsome  Rhododendron.  The  plant  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  R.  dahuricum,  but  differs  from  that 
form  in  having  smaller  and  more  accuminate  leaves 
of  very  deep  green.  The  flowers  are  very  large, 
showy,  and  of  great  substance,  exhibiting  a  delicate 
shade  of  blush.  We  owe  the  introduction  of  R. 
mucronatum  to  Europe  to  Herr  Krier,  who  in  the 
year  1890, when  he  was  Consul  at  Seoul,  the  capital  of 
Korea,  sent  seeds  home  to  Germany,  from  which  the 
plant  from  which  .the  illustration  in  question  was 
taken  was  raised.  The  Land  of  Heaven  has  sent  us 
many  beautiful  plants,  and  this  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
them,  judging  from  the  descriptions  given. 


ADIANTUM  CAPILLUS-VENERIS  IMBRICATUM. 
Of  the  numerous  forms  of  our  British  Maidenhair 
Fern  that  is  in  existence,  none  is  prettier  or  has  more 
to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  lover  of  Ferns 
than  A.C.-V.  imbricatum.  At  first  sight  the  plant 
recalls  somewhat  A.  farleyense,  although  of  course 
there  are  great  differences  between  the  two.  The 
great  size  of  the  deeply  cut  pinnae,  the  segments  of 
which  overlap  each  other  to  a  considerable  extent, 
favours  this  view.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  stature, and 
as  it  will  grow  with  great  freedom  in  a  very  limited 
root  run  it  is  of  service  for  the  filling  of  jardinieres 
and  small  fancy  pots  of  all  descriptions.  It  will  do 
very  well  in  a  cool  house,  bnt  a  little  stimulus  in  the 
way  of  a  higher  temperature,  such  as  that  of  an  in¬ 
termediate  house,  does  not  come  amiss  to  it. 

- - 

PUBLIC  PARK  NURSERY,  ROTHESAY. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  nursery  is  the  collection 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  which  Mr.  Michael 
Cuthbertson  takes  an  intense  interest,  and  keeps 
adding  to  them  as  suitable  things  turn  up.  We 
called  upon  him  in  September  last,  when  late- 
flowering  subjects  were  still  in  bloom.  Everything 
is  grown  in  the  open,  except  such  choice  things  that 
require  to  be  kept  more  directly  under  the  eye,  and 
which  are  located  in  unheated  frames,  kept  un¬ 
covered  at  most  periods  of  the  5  ear.  This  nursery 
is  situated  by  the  side  of  the  Public  Park ;  but  more 
recently  Mr.  Cuthbertson  acquired  the  Sunnypark 


Nursery  for  growing  Dahlias,  French  and  African 
Marigolds,  Roses,  Carnations,  &c. 

A  pretty  and  uncommon  Orchid  then  flowering  was 
Habenaria  ciliaris,  having  soft  orange  flowers  and  a 
heavily  bearded  lip,  which  justifies  the  specific 
name.  A  new  Delphinium,  named  Britannia,  had  in¬ 
tense  blue  flowers,  and  a  large  white  eye  made  up  of 
small  petals.  About  100  varieties  of  Pnloxes  are 
grown,  many  of  the  finest  varying  from  18  in.  to  2  ft 
high.  A  fine  one  is  Leonardi  de  Vinci,  having  white 
flowers  and  a  large  crimson  eye.  Coquelicot  is  of  a 
brilliant  Poppy-red.  La  Neige  is  the  best  white. 
The  orange  and  yellow  double  flowers  of  Montbretia 
crocosmiaeflora  fl.  pi.  are  freely  produced,  and  the 
variety  is  grown  in  considerable  quantity.  Another 
fine  variety  is  Arc  en  Ciel,  with  vermilion  flowers. 
Those  of  Fleur  Jaune  are  of  the  palest  yellow.  Alto¬ 
gether  about  thirty  varieties  of  Montbretia  are  grown 
in  this  collection. 

Sunflowers  are  favourites  here,  including  the 
large-flowered  Miss  Mellish,  which  has  recently 
come  into  prominence.  Helianthus  rigidus  Daniel 
Dewar  was  raised  here,  and  has  large  golden  rays 
that  are  reflexed  at  the  sides,  but  stand  up  stiffly. 
The  plant  is  of  dwarf,  branching  habit,  and  flowers 
very  freely,  A  large  batch  of  seedling  Sunflowers  in 
bloom  showed  some  of  them  to  be  characterised  by 
flowers  of  large  size,  and  showy.  The  large  pure 
white  flowers  of  Daisy  Snowdrift  were  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  abundance  upon  long  scapes  at  this  date. 
About  thirty  species  and  varieties  of  Heath  are 
grown,  including  Erica  vagans,  E.  tetralix,  and 
others.  The  purple  Heather  includes  the  beautiful 
and  uncommon  double  variety,  Calluna  vulgaris 
fl.  pi.,  which  might  more  often  be  grown  than  it  is. 

The  finest  of  all  the  Day  Lilies,  Hemerocallis 
aurantiaca  major,  has  found  its  way  here,  being 
grown  in  large  clumps.  The  flower  scapes  of  Ere- 
murus  robustus  stood  8  ft.  high.  Another  fine  thing 
not  often  met  with  is  Spigelia  marylandica,  of  which 
a  fine  stock  was  growing  in  a  peaty  soil.  It  is  a 
choice  thing  for  a  peat  bed  at  the  foot  of  a  rockery. 
The  golden  rays  and  black  disc  of  Rudbeckia  fulgida 
make  a  fine  contrast.  The  beautifully  variegated 
Hypericum  mosserianum  tricolor  is  hardy  here  in  a 
sunny  position,  where  it  makes  good  growth.  Very 
choice,  little  rock  plants  are  the  silvery-leaved  Gera¬ 
nium  argenteum  ;  the  woolly-leaved  and  pink-flowered 
Asperula  arachnoideum ;  and  the  pink-flowered 
Aethionema  grandiflorum,  all  of  dwarf  and  neat 
habit.  The  double  Wallflower  formed  big  bushes. 

The  Primrose  family  is  well  represented  here,  in¬ 
cluding  Androsace  Munbyi,  and  A.  sarmentosa. 
The  graceful  Primula  Forbesi  was  flowering  freely 
in  the  open  frames.  Other  choice  species  were  P. 
floribunda,  P.  verticillata,  P.  scotica,  growing  splen¬ 
didly  ;  P.  frondosa,  having  the  underside  of  the 
leaves  white ;  P.  involucrata,  P.  Poissoni,  and  P. 
luteola,  all  in  fine  condition,  the  last-named  being  in 
quantity  and  growing  freely.  The  blue  Polyanthus, 
Primula  elatior  caerulea,  is  an  interesting  old  thing 
not  often  met  with  in  gardens.  The  Primrose  Miss 
Massey,  with  crimson  flowers  and  a  golden  eye,  was 
flowering  freely.  Primrose  Ann  Dumollin,  a  double 
dark  purple  variety, commenced  to  flower  in  January 
last  year,  and  continued  till  May;  after  a  rest  it 
commenced  blooming  again  in  the  autumn.  Arena- 
ria  montana  was  also  in  full  bloom  at  that  time. 
Ranunculus  Lyalli  has  been  flowered  in  this  nursery, 
and  there  were  numerous  healthy  plants  in  the 
frames  last  autumn.  It  is  a  rare  and  handsome 
white-flowered  species,  but  rather  difficult  to 
manage,  according  to  some  who  have  tried  it.  The 
flowers  of  Oenothera  eximia  open  in  the  evening, 
and  are  powerfully  scented.  They  are  white  at  first 
but  become  pink  on  the  second  day.  Oe.  missouri- 
ensis  was  also  flowering.  The  above  notes  were 
taken  between  showers  on  a  wet  afternoon,  and  in¬ 
clude  only  a  few  of  the  things  to  be  seen. 


THE  FRUIT  FARM  AT  WOBURN. 

A  most  instructive  paper  upon  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  experimental  fruit  farm  at  Woburn  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
14th  inst.  by  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch  filled  the  chair. 

In  mentioning  the  scope  of  this  paper  Mr.  Picker¬ 
ing  said  that  he  did  not  propose  to  go  into  detail  with 
regard  to  the  results  of  the  numerous  experiments 
that,  had  been  conducted  at  Woburn,  but  rather 
wished  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  principles,  that 
were  followed  in  carrying  on  these  experiments.  . 
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The  idea  that  science  and  practice  were  antagonistic 
to  each  other  was  a  fallacy  that  had  been  dispelled 
of  late  years.  The  mere  theoriser,  or  armchair 
philosopher,  was  a  being  of  the  past,  and  there  was 
no  scientific  man  nowadays  who  did  not  base  his 
theories  on  practice.  Once  facts  were  established 
theories  might  come  in  to  help,  and,  indeed,  theories 
were  only  the  co-ordination  of  facts.  A  good  theory 
linked  together  the  facts  that  had  been  proved,  aad 
the  best  result?  were  obtained  when  science  an  I 
practice  worked  hand  in  hand. 

Each  plant  had  an  individuality  of  its  own,  and 
when  to  this  was  added  the  innumerable  sets  of  con¬ 
ditions  that  were  to  be  found  it  was  imperative  that 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  just  conclusion  that 
experiments  should  be  conducted  on  a  very  large 
scale.  There  was  a  special  difficulty  in  experiment¬ 
ing  with  trees,  in  that  they  took  up  a  great  deal  of 
space.  A  quarter-acre  plot  of  Wheat  would  contain 
about  300,000  distinct  plants,  and  by  taking  the  mean 
results  obtained  from  an  experiment  on  these  a  pretty 
correct  conclusion  might  be  drawn.  To  experiment 
to  the  same  extent  with  fruit  trees  an  area  of  about 
700  acres  would  be  needed  and  this  was  obviously 
out  of  the  question.  Then  there  was  the  great 
length  of  life  possessed  by  the  tree  as  contrasted 
with  the  Wheat  plant.  Other  difficulties  were  the 
differences  of  soil,  climate,  and  seasons.  The  last- 
named  might  be  got  over  by  extending  the  experi¬ 
ments  over  a  series  of  years,  and  all  the  difficulties 
combined  were  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  experi¬ 
ments  being  discontinued. 

It  was  necessary  in  all  experimental  plots  that 
they  should  differ  from  each  other  in  one  condition 
only,  as  it  was  only  in  this  way  that  the  exact 
cause  of  any  difference  in  results  could  be  definitely 
pointed  out.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  one  experiment 
connected  with  dwarf  Apples  sixty  plots  were  laid 
out,  the  trees  being  of  the  same  age,  upon  the 
Paradise  stock,  and  as  similar  to  each  other  as 
possible.  Various  systems  of  manuring  and  pruning 
were  tried,  and  normal  plots  were  laid  out  for  com¬ 
parison.  Another  series  of  experiments  was  carried 
out  with  Apples  on  the  Crab  stock. 

The  question  of  manuring,  continued  the  lecturer, 
gave  rise  to  many  possible  variations.  It  had  been 
argued  that  to  manure  the  whole  of  the  ground 
which  was  allowed  for  the  mature  tree  while  it  was 
yet  small  would  be  overdoing  the  thing.  Therefore 
part  of  the  ground  had  been  manured  at  the  time, 
and  additions  had  been  made  yearly.  This  brought 
in  the  other  question  of  to  what  extent  had  the 
manure  from  the  manured  soil  been  washed  into  the 
surrounding  undressed  soil  ?  The  necessity  for 
continuing  these  experiments  over  a  series  of  years 
was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  some  seasons  no 
appreciable  results  would  be  obtained. 

The  ultimate  standard  by  which  the  success  or 
otherwise  of  a  tree  could  be  determined  was  the 
amount  of  fruit  it  produced,  not  in  one  year  or 
several  years,  but  in  its  lifetime.  This  meant  a  con¬ 
siderable  lapse  of  time,  and  the  data  were  not  as  yet 
completed.  At  Woburn  the  weight  of  fruit  borne 
by  each  tree  was  recorded,  and  in  the  case  of  bush 
fruits  both  weight  and  volume  were  taken,  for  the 
value  of  a  crop  depended,  as  usual,  upon  the  size  of 
the  individual  fruits  as  upon  their  aggregate  volume. 
With  regard  to  Apples,  he  recommended  getting 
over  the  difficulty  by  grading  the  fruit  into  firsts, 
seconds,  and  thirds,  the  value  of  each  being  four, 
two,  and  one  respectively. 

As  the  health  of  a  tree  could  be  gauged  by  its 
growth  of  leaf  and  stem  some  attempts  bad  been 
made  to  elaborate  a  system  of  testing  the  results  of 
various  methods  of  treatment  by  estimating  the 
growth  of  leaf  and  wood  during  one  year.  In  somei 
cases  the  total  leaf  area  of  the  tree  was  taken,  but  as 
this  was  a  work  of  some  length  it  could  not  be 
carried  out  to  any  great  extent.  For  some  time  past 
they  had  been  taking  a  certain  number  of  leaves 
from  each  tree  under  comparison  (the  sixth  leaf  from 
the  apex  of  the  shoot  always  being  chosen),  and  dry¬ 
ing  and  weighing  these.  The  substance  and  texture 
of  the  leaves  were  also  taken  into  consideration.  It 
was  not  at  all  apparent  that  these  tests  would  prove 
satisfactory,  but  the  results  obtained  in  this  way  had 
been  compared  with  the  values  obtained  from  calcu¬ 
lation  of  wood  growth  and  leaf  area,  and  had  been 
found  to  very  nearly  agree  with  them;  in  fact,  the 
error  was  within  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  value. 

One  class  of  experiments  had  been  purposely 
avoided  so  far,  and  that  was  the  testing  of  varieties 


against  each  other.  It  was  true  that  such  experi¬ 
ments  would  be  of  value,  and  that  he  who  could  re¬ 
duce  the  present  list,  say,  of  Apples  to  from  5  to  ro 
percent,  of  their  present  number,  would  be  a  public 
benefactor,  but  no  one  man  could  do  this.  At 
Woburn  there  were  over  100  varieties  of  the  reputed 
best  sorts  of  Apples,  and  these  were  being  subjected 
to  various  systems  of  pruning,  and  different  stocks 
were  employed.  There  were  also  100  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  and  a  new  plot  of  each  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  was  put  in  each  year,  so  that  they  had  plots  vary-: 
inginage  from  one  to  five  years.  From  theseparticu- 
lars  were  being  collected  with  a  view  to  establish 
some  idea  of  the  relative  fruitiDg  powers  of  the 
Strawberry  during  each  year  of  its  existence.  Other 
small  fruits  were  so  arranged  that  if  need  be  each 
plantation  could  be  divided  into  six  similar  seg¬ 
ments. 

The  many  and  intricate  problems  connected  with 
diseases  and  insect  pests  had  not  yet  been  tackled 
with  one  exception — that  of  the  Currant  Mite.  Trials 
of  different  insecticides  at  various  strengths  had  been 
made,  in  order  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  kill  the 
mite  by  external  application  of  such  dressings.  This 
department  of  gardening  showed,  perhaps,  more 
plainly  than  any  other,  the  necessity  that  there  was 
of  linking  science  with  practice. 

In  his  closing  remarks  the  lecturer  pressed  home 
the  fact  that  conclusions  to  be  valid  must  not  be 
hastily  drawn,  and  that  no  results  could  be  accepted 
as  satisfactory  unless  they  were  the  product  of 
several  years’  experiences.  Such  work  as  was  being 
carried  on  at  Woburn  could  not  be  hurried  if  it  was 
to  be  done  properly,  and  if  it  were  not  done  properly 
then  it  were  better  that  it  should  not  be  done  at  all. 
- - 

SOCIETIES. 


PRESTON  AND  FULWOOD  HORTICULTURAL. 

March  15 ih  and  16 tli. 

The  annual  spring  show  of  the  above  was  held  in 
the  large  Public  Hall  and  fully  sustained  the  position 
of  its  predecessors.  The  arrangements  were  of  a 
tasteful  and  well  furnished  form,  the  orchestra  being 
the  selected  position  for  the  large  Palms  and  other 
foliage  plants  with  the  margin  of  a  double  line  of 
specimen  Azalea  iudica,  which  was  a  most  effective 
bank.  The  schedule  is  a  most  comprehensive  one 
including  nurserymen,  gardeners,  amateurs,  and 
cottagers,  with  classes  for  plants,  cut  blooms,  fruits, 
and  vegetables. 

Nurserymen. — For  the  most  tastefully  arranged 
g:oup  not  exceeding  100  sq.  ft.,  Mr.  Edward  Payne, 
Fulwood  Park  Nurseries,  and  Messrs.  Morley  &  Co., 
of  Fulwood  Park,  were  placed  in  the  order  named, 
using  in  each  case  Palms,  Azaleas,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  bulbs,  &c.,  on  a  bed  of  moss. 

For  twenty-four  Hyacinths,  Mr.  E.  Payne  staged 
the  premier  collection,  La  Grandeur,  Von  Schiller, 
and  Queen  of  Blues  being  the  best.  Mr.  W.  Wood, 
Preston,  was  second.  The  same  exhibitor  scored  for 
the  twenty-four  doubles,  followed  by  Messrs.  Morley 
&  Co. 

For  six  Roses  in  pots,  Mr.  E.  Payne  was  again  to 
the  fore  including  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Niphetos. 
The  same  exhibitor  led  the  way  with  six  Azaleas. 

For  the  bride's  bouquet,  Mr.  W.  Wood  won  with 
a  good  example,  containing  many  fine  spikes  of 
Odontoglossum  Alexandrae.  For  the  hand  bouquet, 
Mr.  W.  Wood  won.  For  a  group  of  Orchids  of  not 
less  than  75  sq.  ft  ,  Mr.  W.  Winwood,  Ashton-on- 
Ribble,  secured  first  honours  with  a  mixture  of 
Coelogynes,  Cypripediums,  Cattleyas,  Odonto- 
glossums,  &c.,  arranged  with  Ferns  and  moss.  Mr. 
Payne  followed  with  a  good  lot. 

Gardeners  and  Amateurs. — For  twenty-four 
Hyacinths,  single,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon  won  with  finer 
spikes  than  those  of  the  nurserymen.  Mr.  R. 
Smith  (C.  Lamb,  gardener),  was  second  ;  for  twelve 
bulbs  the  positions  were  reversed.  For  twenty-four 
doubles,  Mr.  R.  Smith  won  with  a  good  lot.  In  the 
twelves  and  sixes,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon  was  to  the  fore. 
For  twenty  pots  of  bulbs,  corms,  tubers,  or  rhizomes, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon  won  with  a  good  variety,  including 
Liliums,  Callas,  Gloxinias,  Crown  Imperial,  Crocus, 
&c. 

For  single  Tulips,  Van  Thol,  six  and  three,  Mr. 
R.  Smith  was  placed  first  with  good  pots.  For  six, 
various,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon  won  with  Keizer  KrooD, 
Rose  of  Holland,  Rose  Luisante,  White  Joost  Van 
Vondei,  Joost  Van  Vondel,  and  Mons.  Tesor.  The 


same  exhibitor  was  also  to  the  fore  with  three  pots, 
single,  and  six  and  three  pots,  double,  the  best  in  the 
latter  being  Torreador,  Velvet  Gem,  and  Turban. 
The  same  exhibitor  won  for  Polyanthus  Narcissus  in 
immense  pots.  For  six  single  Narcissi  Mr.  Smith 
scored  with  good  flowers. 

For  six  Azalea  indica  Mr.  W.  Charnley  (gardener, 
W.  Smith)  won,  perhaps  with  the  finest  feature  of 
the  show,  staging  large  plants  well  flowered.  This 
exhibitor  scored  for  the  three  plants,  and  the  single 
for  the  latter,  showing  a  plant  6  ft.  in  height  and  4  ft. 
in  diameter.  For  three  hardy  Azaleas  Mr.  J.  B. 
Dixon  led  the  way.  For  one  Dielytra  spectabilis 
Mr.  R.  Smith  won  with  a  good  specimen. 

For  three  Spiraeas  and  a  single  plant  Mr.  Dixon 
took  the  lead  with  pretty  plants.  For  three  pans 
and  one  pan  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon 
was  to  the  fere  with  a  well-flowered  lot. 

For  one  Mignonette  Mr.  J.  Smhh  (gardener,  P. 
Rigby)  won  with  a  plant  carrying  fine  spikes.  For 
six  and  three  Cyclamen  Mr.  M.  B.  Copland  led  with 
a  good  strain  of  flowers. 

For  six  Primulas  Mr.  W.  Charnley  staged  the  lead¬ 
ing  lot  with  large  plants  and  plenty  of  bloom.  The 
same  exhibitor  scored  with  six  and  three  Cinerarias. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  led  the  way  for  three  exotic  Ferns 
with  a  good  Davallia  mooreana  and  two  varieties  of 
Adiantums.  For  six  foliage  plants  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon 
had  the  premier  lot,  including  Kentia  belmcreana,- 
Phoenix  rupicola,  Latania  borbonica,  and  Cycas 
tevoluta.  In  addition  to  the  first  prize  this  collection 
gained  the  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  the  best  exhibit 
in  the  show,  Azalea  indica  excluded. 

For  a  group  of  plants  staged  for  effect,  not  exceed- 
100  sq.  ft.,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon  was  first  with  a  fresh  and 
bright  combination,  having  a  ground  work  of 
Adiantum  cuneatum.  For  six  miscellaneous  plants, 
not  less  than  three  in  bloom,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon  scored 
with  Kentia  fosteriana,  Phoenix  rupicola,  Imanto- 
phyllums,  Rhododendron  Veitchii,  &c. 

For  six  Roses  Mr.  J.  Smith  won  with  clean  plants, 
and  was  allotted  the  same  position  for  three  and  the 
single  plant.  For  three  and  the  single  Deutzias  Mr. 
M.  B.  Copland  took  the  lead.  For  five  table  plants 
the  Earl  of  Lathom,  K.G.  (gardener,  B.  Ashton),  had 
the  finest,  Mr.  Charnley  scoring  for  those  over  2  ft. 
in  height.  For  a  tree  Fern  Mr.  J.  Whittaker  (gar¬ 
dener,  John  Parkinson),  took  the  lead.  The  Earl  of 
Lathom  won  with  three  Dracaenas. 

For  three  Orchids  Mr.  H.  Curwen  (gardener,  J. 
Holmes)  won  with  Oncidium  sarcodes,  Cymbidium 
lowianum  and  Cattleya  Trianaei ;  Mr.  M.  B.  Copland 
won  with  Coelogyne  cristata  for  the  single  speci¬ 
men.  The  Earl  of  Lathom  won  with  a  tastefully 
arranged  Epergne.  Mr.  Copland  for  a  basket  of 
flowers.  Mr.  R.  Smith  scored  in  the  class  for  the 
bride’s  bouquet.  Mr.  J.  Smith  won  for  twelve  cut 
Roses  and  again  for  six. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  won  for  six  varieties  of  vegetables 
with  Leeks,  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Broccoli,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  Potatos.  Mr.  W.  Charnley  was  to  the 
fore  with  three  varieties ;  the  Earl  of  Lathom  for 
Mushrooms  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Charnley  for  Rhubarb. 

Mrs.  E.  Eastham  had  the  best  culinary  Apples ; 
Mr.  J.  Smith  the  best  dessert  varieties;  and  Mr.  R. 
Smith  the  finest  Pears.  Mr.  John  Atherton,  Cadley, 
received  a  special  prize  for  a  good  collection  of  Cacti 
and  succulents. 

The  arrangements  were  carried  out  in  an  able 
manner  under  the  superintendence  of  the  efficient 
secretary,  Mr.  Charles  Parker.  The  judges  were  Mr. 
P.  Weathers,  Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Stoney,  Camp  Hill,  Woolton. 


GRASSENDALE  AND  AIGBURTH  SPRING 
SHOW. — March  iS th. 

This  society  had  a  splendid  show  on  the  18th  inst., 
held  in  the  Parish  Rooms.  Several  of  the  classes 
were  filled  with  specimens  of  unusual  merit.  This 
especially  applies  to  the  Amaryllis,  Cinerarias,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  and  Cyclamen,  which  certainly  fully 
held  their  own  in  comparison  to  anything  yet  seen 
ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool. 

The  bulbs  were  hardly  up  to  the  usual  form.  For 
twelve  distinct  varieties,  prizes  presented  by  Ant. 
Roozen  &  Son,  Haarlem,  Mr.  F.  Field,  gardener  to 
J.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  took  the  lead,  his  best  being  Von 
Schiller,  Mdme.  Van  der  Hook,  Pineman,  Moreno, 
Queen  of  the  Blues,  Grandesse,  &c.  Mr.  F.  Keight- 
ley,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Duncan,  was  second.  For  six 
Hyacinths,  distinct,  the  first  prize  given  by  Thos. 
Davies  &  Co  ,  Wavertree,  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Made- 
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ley,  gardener  to  W.  C  A'kinson,  Esq.  For  six  pots 
of  Hyacinths,  three  bulbs  in  a  pot,  prizes  given  by 
Mr.  G.  Rose,  Liverpool,  Mr.  G.  Leadbeater,  gardener 
to  W.  J  Davey,  Esq.,  won  with  grand  spikes. 

For  six  pots  of  Narcissus,  Mr.  F.  Keightley  took 
the  lead  with  a  well  flowered  lot.  Six  pots  of  single 
Tulips,  prizes  presented  by  Messrs.  Dickson  & 
Robinson,  Manchester,  Mr.  T.  Ankers,  gardener  to 
W.  B.  Bowring,  Esq.,  won,  having  Proserpine,  Joost 
Van  Vondel,  Roi  Pepin,  &c.  The  six  doubles  was 
won  by  the  same  exhibitor.  For  four  pots  of 
Amaryllis,  prizes  presented  by  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  & 
Sons,  the  secretary,  Mr.  T.  Johnson,  gardener  to  G. 
W.  Moss,  Esq.,  staged  superb  specimens  of  form, 
substance,  and  colour. 

For  one  greenhouse  plant  in  flower.  Mr.  F.  Keight¬ 
ley  won  with  a  well-bloomed  Imantophyllum. 

For  two  Orchids  Mr  G.  Leadbetter  scored  with 
Phalaenopsis  schilleriana  and  Dendrobium  Ains- 
wortbii.  For  the  single,  prizes  contributed  by 
Messrs.  John  Cowan  &  Co.,  Gateacre,  Mr.  A.  Ran¬ 
dall,  gardener  to  A.  L.  Jones,  Esq.,  led  the  way  with 
Coelogyne  cristata. 

For  one  Fern  Mr.  James  Heaton,  gardener  to  R. 
P.  Houston,  Esq.,  M.P.,  won  with  Davallia  Moore- 
ana.  This  exhibitor  secured  first  prizes  for  the 
following  : — four  pots  of  Cyclamen  (grand  lot)  ;  sin¬ 
gle  Palm  with  Kentia  fosteriana  ;  five  ta  le  plants; 
and  single  bouquet  (prizes  given  by  Mr.  E.  Evans). 

Mr.  Leadbetter  held  the  coveted  position  for 
three  Azaleas  (prizes  by  Mr.  W.  Hill),  and  three  pots 
of  Hyacinths,  three  bulbs  in  each  pot.  Mr.  F. 
Keightley  scored  with  two  Palms  :  Mr.  T.  Ankers 
with  four  Cinerarias,  three  hardy  Rhododendrons, 
and  two  pots  of  Callas  (prizes  given  by  Mr.  E. 
Evans) ;  and  Mr.  T.  Maclin,  gardener  to  W.  W. 
Harrison,  Esq.,  with  four  Primulas.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Madeley  held  the  post  of  honour  for  four  pots  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley  and  three  Spireas.  Mr.  W.  Bus¬ 
tard,  gardener  to  T.  McClelland,  Esq.,  had  the  best 
hardy  Rhododendrons  and  the  best  hardy  Azalea. 
Mr.  A.  Randall  scored  with  Gibsonii  for  the  green¬ 
house  Rhododendron. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  W.  Tunnington  and  Mr.  G. 
Haigh.  The  arrangements  were  well  carried  out  by 
Mr.  T.  Johnson  and  his  committee.'4 

- - 

OBITUARY. 

Mr.  John  Deas. 

On  the  28th  ult.  the  remains  of  Mr.  John  Deas  were 
laid  to  rest  in  the  old  and  secluded  churchyard  of 
Lilburn.  He  was  born  in  Fifeshire  some  85  years 
ago  and  was  probabl  y  the  oldest  horticulturist  in 
the  North  of  England.  At  an  early  age  he  went  as 
an  apprentice  to  Arundel  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  having  served  his  time  there  he  went 
in  succession  to  Clumber  House,  Blagdon  Hall,  and 
Netherby  Castle  extending  his  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  profession  considerably.  After  some  years 
he  returned  to  Clumber  House,  which  he  finally  left  to 
take  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Lilburn  Tower,  which 
was  his  first  and  last  place  as  head  gardener,  for  he 
held  it  for  the  long  period  of  57  years.  He  was  a 
great  enthusiast  in  his  profession,  and  took  such 
genuine  pleasure  in  attending  to  its  welfare  that 
Lilburn  Gardens  soon  became  celebrated  for  their 
beauty  and  fertility  under  his  fostering  care.  He 
was  an  exhibitor,  taking  many  prizes  at  the  Alnwick 
flower  shows.  He  also  acted  as  a  judge  at  those 
shows  for  53  years,  so  that  few,  if  any,  gardeners  were 
better  known  in  the  district.  He  continued  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  Wooler  flower  show  until  that  was 
abandoned.  He  was  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  and 
acted  as  sessions  clerk  fur  the  Cheviot  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Wooler,  for  over  50  years, 
walked  there  and  home  again,  a  distance  of  eight  miles, 
every  Sunday. 

He  was  a  good  sample  of  the  sturdy,  frank, 
straightforward,  north  countryman ;  and  being  of  a 
genial  and  happy  turn  of  disposition  he  gained  a 
wide  circle  of  friends,  who  delighted  to  listen  to  his 
racy  tales  concerning  the  old  coaching  days  of  some 
seventy  years  ago.  Few  men  about  Lilburn  were 
better  known  than  Mr.  Deas. 


Mr.  William  Ogg. 

There  was  laid  in  their  last  resting  place  in  the 
grave-yard  of  Banchory  Devenick,  near  Aberdeen, the 
remains  of  the  late  William  Ogg,  who  was  for  over 
twenty  years  gardener  at  Morkeu,  near  Aberdeen.  A 
man  greatly  respected  by  his  many  friends  and  fellow 


gardeners,  a  great  enthusiast,  and  good  general 
gardener  ;  but  especially  did  he  excel  in  the  Begonias, 
Pelargonimus,  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  last  but 
not  least  the  noble  Chrysanthemum.  Long  will  his 
specimens  be  remembered  that  have  been  shown  at 
the  Aberdeen  flower  shows.  His  honesty  as  a  com¬ 
petitor  was  well  known,  and  much  honour  was  due 
to  the  man  who  son-  etimes  but  seldom  beat  him  in 
any  of  the  above  mentioned  classes.  His  face  will 
be  much  missed  in  the  district,  but  particularly  at 
the  flower  shows  where  he  was  so  much  respected  ; 
and  his  specimens  were  always  looked  to  as  the 
standard  of  perfection.  Much  sympathy  is  felt  for 
his  widow  and  family,  some  of  whom  are  but  quite 
young,  himself  being  but  little  past  the  prime  of  life, 
only  aged  forty-eight.  He  was  taken  away  rather 
suddenly  on  a  relapse,  getting  cold  after  influenza. 
—A. 


Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Baker. 

The  many  friends  in  the  trade  of  Mr.  William  Y. 
Baker,  of  the  Thames  Bank  Iron  Co.,  will,  we  are 
sure,  deeply  sympathise  with  him  in  the  loss  of  his 
eldest  son,  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Baker,  who  passed  away  on 
Monday,  the  20th  inst.,  after  a  long  and  painful  ill¬ 
ness. 


Mr.  William  Murray. 

We  deeply  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Murray,  which  took  place  on  Saturday,  March  nth. 
On  the  Sunday  previous  Mr.  Murray,  according  to  his 
wont,  was  addressing  an  evangelistic  meeting  when 
he  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  He  was  taken  home, 
and  gradually  sunk  into  an  unconscious  state,  and 
expired  as  indicated.  Medical  skill  could  render  no 
assistance. 

Mr.  Murray  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  for  thirty- 
three  acted  in  the  capacity  of  gardener  to  Mr.  Living¬ 
stone  Learmouth,  Parkhall,  Polmont,  Stirlingshire. 
Few  men  in  Scotland  have  attained  such  success  as 
a  Grape  and  Tomato  grower  as  the  deceased.  His 
fruit  has  for  many  years  been  conspicuous,  on  the 
exhibition  table  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Many 
leading  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Murray.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  best  known  of  northern 
gardeners.  It  was  at  Parkhall  where  his  talents  as  a 
cultivator  shone.  The  immense  crops  of  peculiarly 
handsome  bunches  of  Grapes  were  greatly  admired 
by  visitors,  and  the  large  glossy  foliage  of  the  Vine 
testified  to  the  skill  of  a  master  hand.  Mr.  Murray's 
talents  and  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  fellows  were 
widely  recog  nised  among  institutions.  He  was  an 
able  member  of  the  School  Board  at  Muiravonside. 
He  was  particularly  assiduous  in  his  attendance  on 
the  sick  and  suffering  of  his  district,  where  his  kindly 
administrations  will  be  greatly  missed.  He  leaves  a 
widow  and  son.  The  latter  represents  the  firm  of 
Wm.  Murray  &  Son,  which  was  formed  two  years 
ago,  by  renting  a  large  portion  of  the  extensive 
ranges  of  glass  at  Parkhall,  and  a  number  of  acres  of 
land  for  market  purposes.—  M .  Temple,  Carron,  N.B. 


Q06$CI00$  ADD  ADOT6FS. 

Origin  of  the  Malmaison  Carnation. — John  Duff : 
Tbe  old  Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  origi¬ 
nated  on  the  Continent,  as  the  French  name  would 
imply,  though  French  names  are  sometimes  applied, 
but  only  rarely,  to  plants  raised  in  Britain.  The 
Carnation  in  question  was  raised  by  a  gardener  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris,  who  offered  it  to  M.  Dubois,  a 
florist  at  Pierrefite,  near  St.  Denis.  M.  Dubois  re¬ 
fused  it  because  he  considered  it  defective,  probably 
on  account  of  ihe  short  calyx,  and  its  liability  to 
burst  while  the  unassisted  flower  is  expanding.  M. 
Louis  Van  Houite,  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  acquired  the 
stock  of  the  variety  from  the  raiser,  and  put  it  into 
commerce.  We  have  not  yet  learned  who  was  the 
first  to  grow  it  in  this  coumry  ;  but  possibly  a  num¬ 
ber  of  growers  acquired  it  the  first  year  it  was  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Can  Orchids  be  taken  away? — A.  T.  N. :  It  is  a 
common  custom  for  gardeners  to  have  plants  in  their 
masters'  gardens,  but  we  have  never  heard  that  a 
gardener  could  afterwards  claim  them  and  take  them 
away  on  his  leaving  the  place.  We  have  heard  of  a 
case,  however,  where  the  emp’oyer  claimed  a  lot  of 
Orchids  that  were  put  on  his  premises  without  his 
consent,  possibly  without  his  knowledge,  and  which 
belonged  to  a  third  party.  The  points  to  be  considered 
are  several.  You  might  have  some  right  to  the  plants 
if  you  made  an  arrangement  with  your  employer  that 
the  Orchids  were  yours,  and  that  you  could  remove 
thrm  at  anv  time  if  you  felt  so  inclined, the  stipulations 
b-ing  that  the  employer  could  enjoy  them  while  on 
his  premises,  or  something  to  that  effect.  In  the 
absence  of  any  such  arrangement  you  must  remem¬ 


ber  that  you  were  only  a  servant,  and  paid  a  salary 
for  your  work ;  that  the  Orchids  occupied  the 
employer’s  houses  without  any  rent  having  been  paid 
for  toe  same  ;  thst  they  occupied  some  of  your  time 
(for  which  you  were  paid)  in  attending  to  them  ;  and 
that  coals  were  required  in  keeping  up  the  tempera¬ 
ture  for  the  benefit  or  wellbeing  of  the  plants.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  were  to  pay  a  stipnlated  sum 
as  rent,  for  coals,  and  for  labour,  it  might  be  more 
than  the  plants  were  actually  worth  in  the  market. 
In  face  of  these  facts  we  think  it  would  not  be  worth 
your  trouble  to  act  contrary  to  the  good  will  of  your 
employer  in  the  matter,  though  persuasion  might 
move  his  generosity. 

Early  flowering  Doronicums  — A .  K.  :  Most 
likely  the  plants  you  noted  were  Doronicum  planta- 
gineum  excelsum,  and  if  so  they  have  been  forwarded 
in  pits  or  cold  frame",  which  afford  a  sufficient 
amount  of  shelter  to  hring  the  plants  into  bloom 
before  they  would  do  so  under  natural  conditions 
out-of-doors.  Growth  has  not  been  making  much,, 
if  any,  progress  for  some  time  past,  except  in  shel¬ 
tered  positions,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  cold  east 
winds. 

Duety  Ferns  from  the  House. — A.  J.:  There  is 
no  necessity  for  cutting  off  the  fronds  to  save  the 
labour  of  cleaning  them.  It  would  be  injurious  to 
evergreen  Ferns  to  cut  away  the  fronds  entirely 
before  fresh  ones  are  produced.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  sponging,  which  is  a  long  and 
tedious  process  at  the  best,  besides  disfiguring  the 
fronds,  unless  they  are  carefully  handled.  Stand 
the  plants  on  the  floor  of  the  fernery,  or  even  out  of 
doors  altogether.  Get  a  bucket  or  two  of  clean  water 
and  give  the  plants  a  thorough  syringing,  sufficiently 
forcible  to  be  effective  without  breaking  the  fronds, 
particularly  those  of  Adiantum.  You  can  put  your 
firger  on  the  Dozzle  of  the  syringe  so  as  to  regulate 
and  make  a  fine  spray  that  will  not  weigh  down  the 
fronds  too  much.  To  still  further  protect  them  you 
can  even  lay  the  plants  on  their  sides  on  a  piece  of 
board  to  keep  them  out  of  the  mud,  and  no  breaking 
will  result.  Then  give  the  plants  a  shake  to  free 
them  from  the  weight  of  water  and  all  will  be  well. 
When  open  fires  are  burnt  in  the  dwelling-house  you 
cannot  avoid  dust,  but  the  syringiug  will  make  the 
Ferns  perfectly  clean. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society.  — IF.  W.  and  J.  T. :  Membership  is  con¬ 
fined  to  gardeners  in  gardens,  nurseries,  and  market 
gardens  and  to  seedsmen.  Gardeners  wishing  to 
become  members  should  forward  to  tbe  secretary, 
Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W., 
their  name,  age,  and  residence,  and  whether  married 
or  single ;  also  a  copy  of  the  register  of  their  biith 
if  required,  and  a  certificate  from  a  properly  qualified 
medical  practitioner  as  to  the  state  of  their  health. 
A  copy  of  the  rules  is  handed  to  every  member,  free 
of  charge  on  his  admission,  but  we  believe  a  copy 
can  be  had  for6d.  previous  to  joining.  This  can  be 
ascertained  by  application  to  the  secretary  at  the 
above  address. 

Gentians  easy  to  Grow. — J.  H. :  Some  of  the  least 
difficult  species  to  grow  in  the  open  border  are 
Gentiana  acaulis,  G.  asclepiadea,  G.  cruciata,  G, 
septemfida,  and  G.  lutea.  A  little  peat  in  the  soil  is 
an  advantage,  where  the  natural  material  is  inclined 
to  be  dry,  for  G.  asclepiadea  and  G.  lutea.  The  soil 
should  be  made  rather  firm  for  G.  acaulis, but  as  a  rule 
it  is  not  difficult  to  grow  ;  for  in  many  gardens  it  is 
planted  as  an  edging  to  borders.  G.  cruciata  has 
rather  small  flowers,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  grow. 
G.  verna  is  rather  difficult,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
prettiest,  and  most  intensely  blue.  It  requires  a 
firm  and  rather  cool  soil. 

Names  of  Plants. — C.  E.  G  :  The  Orchid  is  Den- 
brobium  devonianum,  a  very  pale  variety,  but  not 
sufficiently  pure  to  be  named  D.  d.  album  ;  the  Ane¬ 
mone  is  a  double  variety  of  Anemone  coronaria. — L. 
B.  :  1,  Crocus  vernus  var. ;  2,  Daphne  blagayana  ; 
3,  Anemone  Hepatica  rubra;  4,  Anemone  blanda; 
5,  Sparmannia  africana. —  W.  M. :  1,  Begonia  metal- 
lica  ;  2,  Scilla  sibirtca  ;  3,  Eupatorium  weinmannia- 
num  ;  4,  Lonicera  japonica  aurea  reticulata. — T.B.: 
1,  Pterts  longifolia  ;  2,  Polvpodium  plesiosorum  ;  3, 
Cyrtomium  falcatum ;  4,  Boronta  megastigma ;  5, 
Senecio  Kaempferi  variegata;  6,  Platyloma  rotundi- 
folta ,—C.  A.  M.  :  1,  Pavetta  borbonica  ;  2,  Begonia 
maculata  ;  3,  Hibiscus  Rosa  sinensis  var. 

Communications  Received — John  Gregory  (many 
thanks)  — Omega. — J.  H.  D.— A.  W.— W.  W. — J.  T. 
— R.  M. — A.  C. — D.  B. — J.  C.  W. — John  Rae. — 
A.  R.  D.— C.  E.  T.— Weyman— J.  G.— Rob.- Ell— 
S.  C.  N.— K.— W.  B.— Aloe. 

- •»- . — 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Grieve  &  Sons,  Redbraes  Nursery, Broughton 
Road,  Edinburgh. — Catalogue  of  Specialities  in 
Pansies,  Violas,  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  Seeds,  &c. 

John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West 
Norwood,  London,  S  E. — List  of  Cannas,  Carnations, 
Dahlias,  &c. 

H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hithergreen, 
Lewisham. — Chrysmthemum  Guide;  also  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Catalogue  for  1898 — 1899  ;  and  New  and 
Choice  Plants  ;  Best  Begonias,  Caladiums,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Chrysanthemums, Dahlias,  Fuctsias,  Gloxinias, 
Heliotropes,  and  Pelargoniums. 
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Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER.  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  APRIL  ist,  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Wednesday,  April  5th. — Shrewsbury  Show. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  in  the 
Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh  (2  days). 


J^AFFODILS  AT  THE  ANTIPODES. — The 
Daffodil  season  is  again  upon  us  with 
all  the  uncertainties  of  our  fickle  climate, 
and  the  attendant  cold  and  drought  in  place 
of  the  heat  and  drought  of  some  previous 
seasons.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  turn 
from  our  own  difficulties  with  this  most 
popular  genus  of  spring  flowering  plants  to 
study  the  experiences  of  an  Australian  cul¬ 
tivator  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society ,  Vol.  XXII.  Part  4,  just  issued. 
The  author  is  Mr.  G.  S.  Titheradge, 
F.R.H.S.,  of  Melbourne, Victoria,  Australia. 
The  vast  extent  of  this  island  Continent 
affords  a  great  variety  of  conditions  under 
which  the  Daffodil  in  its  various  forms  may 
be  grown.  The  climatic  conditions  of 
Melbourne  are  often  of  an  arid  character 
with  scorching  winds  in  summer,  say  from 
October  to  April,  with  moderate  cold  and 
occasional  frosts  as  well  as  rain  during  the 
other  six  months,  corresponding  to  winter 
at  the  Antipodes.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
their  seasons  are  the  reverse  of  ours.  The 
lifting  of  the  bulbs  generally  commences 
about  Christmas,  and  the  planting  season 
is  in  February  where  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
workable  to  enable  it  to  be  done,  but  in 
heavy  soils  it  has  to  be  delayed  till  rain 
comes. 

_  Experiments  show  that  some  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  possess  very  peculiar  characteristics  at 
the  Antipodes  where  the  seasons  of  their 
native  habitats  are  reversed.  The  varieties 
of  Narcissus  Tazetta,  thatis,  the  Polyanthus 
Narcissi,  flower  during  the  same  period  as 
they  do  here,  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Melbourne  they  flower  during  autumn  and 
early  winter,  while  in  Britain  they  do  it 
during  spring  and  early  summer.  The  Joss 
flower  (N.  T.  chinensis)  is  the  first  of  the 
genus  to  bloom.  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  all  the  Polyanthus  Narcissi  grow  like 
weeds  at  Melbourne.  This  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  enjoy  a 
distribution  in  a  state  of  nature  ranging 
from  the  Canary  Islands  in  the  west  to 
China  and  Japan  in  the  far  east.  Of  course 
the  varieties  in  a  wild  state  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  that  fact  alone  would  give  them  a 
claim  to  variability  of  constitution,  since 
they  are  able  to  maintain  their  race  in 
various  temperate  and  warm  countries. 
The  temperature  of  Melbourne  during  sum¬ 
mer  there  often  registers  from  ioo°  to  no° 
in  the  shade. 

The  Tazetta  varieties  are  not  exactly 
Daffodils  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
but  Daffodils  proper,  that  is,  those  with  a 
long  or  medium  sized  trumpet,  are  grown 
in  abundance.  N.  maximus  is  the  earliest 
of  this  section,  and  is  considered  the  finest 
of  all  Daffodils  at  the  Antipodes,  where  it 
blooms  freely  and  regularly  as  well  as  early. 


In  this  country  it  is  an  early  Daffodil  though 
by  no  means  the  earliest,  and  often  fails  to 
flower.  That  it  should  behave  so  differently 
in  Australia  from  what  it  does  here  is  rather 
remarkable.  It  is  followed  in  succession 
and  in  this  order  by  Countess  of  Annesley, 
Ard  Righ,  obvallaris,  Henry  Irving,  Queen 
Margherita,  Golden  Spur,  King  Umberto, 
Blondin,  Princeps,  Michael  Foster,  Pallidus 
praecox  and  nanus.  The  latter  two  flower 
late,  whereas  in  this  country  they  are  early, 
as  is  Narcissus  obvallaris,  the  Tenby 
Daffodil,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  forcing 
varieties,  and  comes  into  bloom  before  any 
other  trumpet  variety  in  Britain,  when 
grown  under  natural  conditions  in  the  open. 
The  variety  Michael  Foster  in  the  earliest 
bicolor  at  Melbourne.  The  best  bicolor  is 
Empress,  whereas  Horsfieldi  behaves  so 
badly  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  trouble  of 
cultivation.  The  best  all-round  yellow  is 
given  as  Countess  of  Annesley.  Com¬ 
panions  for  Horsfieldi,  in  being  worthless 
and  difficult  to  preserve,  are  the  English 
Lent  Lily,  single  and  double,  N.  variiformis, 
cernuus  plenus,  minimus,  moschatus,  eystet- 
tensis  or  Queen  Anne’s  Daffodil,  triandrus, 
albus,  calathinus,  &c.  The  orange  colour 
of  the  trumpet  of  N.  Nelsoni  aurantius  gets 
burnt  out,  it  would  seem  by  the  sun  ;  at  all 
events  it  flowers  late,  and  is  both  colourless 
and  worthless.  Even  in  Britain  the  oraJnge 
in  the  trumpet  of  many  varieties,  including 
a  large  number  belonging'  to  the  Incom- 
parabilis  section,  gets  burnt  out  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  as  a  rule,  after  coming  into 
bloom,  notwithstanding  their  handsome 
appearance  when  they  first  expand.  Another 
peculiarity  of  Daffodils  at  the  Antipodes  is 
that  many  of  them  succeed  best  if  first  in¬ 
troduced  to  New  Zealand,  which  has  a 
climate  in  many  respects  similar  to  our  own, 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  warmer 
climate  of  Australia.  This  would  seem  to 
argue  that  they  get  acclimatised  in  the 
cooler  country,  after  which  they  give  far 
more  satisfaction,  when  transferred  to  the 
warmer  one.  Some  growers  have  been 
cross-breeding  and  hybridising  Daffodils  in 
Australia,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  they  should  have  a  race  of  Daffodils 
suited  to  the  climate,  soil,  &c.,  as  in  the 
case  of  Apples,  which  have  mostly  been 
raised  from  the  pips  of  European  varieties. 

- «i- - 

Mr.  Alexr.  Scott,  for  over  one  year  foreman  in  the 
Gardens,  Byethorn,  Corbridge-on-Tyne  (and  pre¬ 
viously  foreman  for  four  years  at  Craig-y-nos  Castle, 
Swansea),  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  R. 
Charlton,  Esq.,  of  Linnolds  Mill,  Hexham.  Mr. 
Scott  enters  on  duty  about  April  18th. 

A  Zealous  Ornithologist. — From  Nature  Notes  comes 
a  pleasing  little  story  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  in 
Norfolk,  an  enthusiastic  bird  lover,  who  had  last 
year  seven  nests  of  that  rare  and  beautiful  little  bird, 
the  "  bearded  tit,”  on  his  estate.  So  delighted  was 
he  with  his  find  that  he  purchased  600  acres  of 
adjoining  land  in  the  hope  of  getting  more  of  this 
scarce  feathered  native.  Whether  he  was  rewarded 
or  not  for  his  whole-hearted  zeal  is  not  recorded. 

Miss  Jekyll  and  her  Primroses. — Miss  Jekyll  in  her 
Surrey  garden  near  Godaiming  is  a  great  lover  of 
Primroses  and  annually  raises  them  in  large  numbers, 
besides  dividing,  and  replanting  older  and  tried  kinds 
every  year.  Sitting  on  a  low  stool  with  a  knife  in 
her  hand  it  takes  her  two  days  to  divide  the  old 
plants.  A  boy  digs  up  and  carries  the  plants  to  her 
side  ;  two  men  dig  the  piece  of  ground  intended  for 
the  new  plantation ;  and  another  carries  away  the 
newly  made  divisions  in  trays  and  carefully  replants 
them.  Thus  it  takes  a  boy,  three  men,  and  Miss 
Jekyll  for  two  days  to  effect  the  annual  renovation 
of  the  Primrose  plot,  which  cannot  be  a  small  one. 
This  is  done  in  early  summer  when  everything  can 
be  done  with  comfort  or  even  pleasure  in  the 
open  air. 


"  When  the  Elmen  leaf  is  as  big  as  a  farding 
'Tis  time  to  sow  Kidney  Beans  in  the  garding. 
When  the  Elmen  leaf  is  as  big  as  a  penny 
You  must  sow  Kidney  Beans  if  you  aim  to  have 


Frozen  Plants — Professor  Craig  mentions  in  The 
Canadian  Horticulturist  a  method  pursued  by  a  brother 
professor  when  he  bad  the  misfortune  to  let  frost 
into  agreenhouse.  He  procured  a  quantity  of  Tobacco 
and  filled  the  whole  place  full  of  smoke  in  order 
to  break  the  force  of  the  sun’s  rays.  He  seems  to 
have  water  laid  on  all  over  the  house,  for  he  turned 
it  on  so  that  a  fine  spray  was  delivered  all  over  the 
house.  Very  few  of  his  plants  were  killed  notwith¬ 
standing  their  frozen  condition. 

Storing  Apples. — At  a  private  luncheon  given  the 
other  week  at  the  Tavistock  Hotel,  Mr.  W.  H.  White, 
of  Covent  Garden,  spoke  of  the  experiments  his  firm 
had  been  making  in  the  cold  storage  of  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  of  Newtown  Pippins  they  had  received 
from  California.  The  Apples  were  kept  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  350  Fahr.  He  advocated  the  use  of  this 
method  of  storage  by  British  farmers ;  for  after 
keeping  Apples  in  this  way  for  some  months  they 
could  be  sold  with  their  full  complement  of  moisture, 
flavour,  and  aroma,  as  if  they  had  been  quite  recently 
harve;ted. 

A  New  Violet. — If  reports  are  correct  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  new  double 
Violet  of  magnificent  proportions.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Leader,  writing  from  Rome,  says  that 
Signor  Emilio  Borgiotti,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
flowers  near  Pistoja,  has  succeeded  in  raising  a  new 
Violet  six  centimetres  in  diameter,  and  having  from 
70  to  100  petals.  This  would  give  a  breadth  of  in. 
across  the  flower,  which  must  make  the  variety  a 
noble  one.  The  raiser  has  presented  some  of  the 
flowers  to  Queen  Margherita,  the  Duchess  of  Aosta, 
and  many  ladies  of  the  aristocracy.  He  still  declines 
to  place  the  flowers  on  the  market  or  to  reveal  the 
cross  by  which  he  obtained  the  variety. 

Interesting  Presentation. — When  it  became  known 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Turton  was  leaving  Maiden 
Erleigh,  Reading,  to  take  over  the  charge  of  The 
Gardens  at  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset,  a  feeling  was 
manifested  amongst  his  numerous  friends  in  the 
gardening  world  that  the  occasion  presented  itself  to 
show  the  high  esteem  and  regard  in  which  he  was 
held.  With  this  object  in  view  a  committee  was  at 
once  formed,  with  Mr.  J.  Woolford  as  chairman  ; 
Mr.  J.  Pound,  Junr.,  hon.  secretary ;  and  Mr.  Jas. 
Martin,  hon.  treasurer.  The  result  of  their  labours 
was  shown  on  Wednesday  afternoon  last,  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Turton  met  a  few  of  the  committee  in  the 
committee  room  of  the  Abbey  Hall,  Reading,  to 
receive  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Stevens  (the 
president  of  the  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association),  the  presents  set  forth  in  the  following 
address: — ”  Your  numerous  friends  join  in  offering 
their  hearty  congratulation  on  your  important 
appointment  to  the  position  of  head  gardener  at 
Sherborne  Castle.  At  the  same  time  they  are  con¬ 
scious  of  the  great  loss  the  Reading  district  will  sus¬ 
tain  by  your  departure  from  Maiden  Erleigh.  In  the 
prominent  position  you  have  occupied  as  chairman 
of  the  Reading  Gardeners'  Association, and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committees  of  the  Reading  Horticultural 
and  Reading  Chrysanthemum  Societies,  horti¬ 
culturists  have  had  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge 
and  wide  experience.  Especially  do  the  younger  men 
feel  indebted  to  you  for  wise  guidance  and  assistance 
on  numerous  occasions.  It  has  been  felt  that  your 
departure  cannot  be  permitted  without  an  expression 
of  the  high  regard  entertained  for  you  as  a  successful 
exhibitor,  a  generous  comrade,  and  a  true  friend,  and 
you  are  now  asked  to  accept  the  accompanying 
gold  watch  and  chain  with  a  purse  of  money  as  a 
token  of  good  will  and  esteem  from  those  friends  whose 
names  are  hereafter  appended.  We  also  beg  Mrs. 
Turton's  acceptance  of  a  tea  and  coffee  service.  We 
again  heartily  wish  you  continued  success  in  your 
new  sphere  of  labour.”  There  were  upwards  of  one 
hundred  subscribers  to  the  testimonial,  from  horti¬ 
cultural  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Messrs. 
A.  W.  Sutton,  W.  Lees,  A.  Dean,  T.  Neve,  G. 
Stanton,  and  J.  Martin  offered  some  words  of  con¬ 
gratulation  to  Mr.  Turton,  and  with  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Stevens  for  so  ably  making  the  presentation  a 
pleasant  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close. 
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Aniline  Colours  soluble  in  water  can  be  used  for 
dyeing  grasses  and  foliage.  Rosine  is  used  for  pink 
and  red  ;  phosphine  for  cream,  or  with  a  little  wash¬ 
ing  soda  added,  a  good  yellow ;  any  of  the  soluble 
blues  for  various  shades  of  blue  ;  and  these  mixed 
with  yellow  for  producing  green. 

••  Middlesex.”— This  is  the  name  adopted  by 
Kewites  for  the  lady  gardeners.  Although  ungallant, 
it  has  some  sense ;  the  ladies  are  not  men,  two  of 
them  being  considered  the  equivalent  of  a  man. 
They  are  not  boys,  for  they  receive  a  higher  wage ; 
hence  the  name,  "  Middlesex." 

Where  is  the  Orchid  House  ?— Evidently  the 
ordinary  public  are  beginning  to  form  some  idea  of  an 
Orchid,  for  when  in  the  Succulent  House,  Kew,  they 
frequently  ask  if  it  is  the  Orchid  house.  A  man 
once  walked  through  a  house  of  Cypripediums  and 
Laelia  anceps  in  full  blossom,  and  then  asked,  where 
the  Orchid  house  was. 

An  early  Cuckoo— An  English  correspondent  to 
The  Farmers'  Gazette  states  that  he  heard  the  cuckoo 
very  distinctly  several  times  on  January  19th,  and 
that  the  lark  was  singing  beautifully  on  January 
24th.  Now  Gilbert  White,  in  his  ••  Natural  History 
of  Selborne,"  mentions  having  heard  the  lark  as 
early  as  the  21st  of  January,  but  with  regard  to  the 
cuckoo  surely  the  gentleman  who  believed  he  heard 
it  must  have  been  a  victim  of  his  own  imagination. 
The  seasons  have  certainly  been  a  good  deal  "out 
of  joint”  lately  but  this  early  cuckoo  passes  belief. 
As  The  Farmers'  Gazette  slyly  hints,  the  bird  was 
probably  a  mechanical  one. 

Kew  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  popular  curator,  Mr. 
George  Nicholson,  the  members  of  this  society  were 
entertained  on  Saturday  evening,  March  18th,  to  a 
lantern  lecture  entitled  “The  Queen  of  the  Valais’, 
Peaks  and  Plants  of  Saas-Fee,”  by  J.  W.  Reed, 
Esq.,  of  the  Quekett  Microscopical  Club.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Sir  William  Thiselton  Dyer. 
Some  no  excellent  photographs,  taken  by  Mr.  Reed 
in  1897,  well  illustrated  the  lecture,  which  was 
listened  to  with  wrapt  attention.  The  following  is  a 
synopsis  of  the  proceedings  : — Books  on  the  Alps  ; 
views  of  Lake  Geneva,  Vevey,  Clarens,  and 
Montreux ;  characteristics  of  the  Rhone  Valley, 
with  views  of  St.  Maurice,  Martigny,  the  Pissevache, 
Sion,  Sierre,  Visp,  etc. ;  river  cones,  and  rock  falls  ; 
Saas  Fee  and  its  scenery  ;  Saas  Valley  and  Saas- 
grund  ;  views  of  Fee  glacier,  stratification  of  snow; 
romance  of  plant  life  by  a  parasitic  fungus  ;  views 
of  the  high  Alps ;  bee  keeping ;  perched  block ; 
ascent  of  Fletschorn  and  collecting  plants;  Matt- 
mark  Lake  ;  peaks,  iceflows,  waterfalls,  and  blocks 
of  ice  transported  serpentine  ;  dogs  and  Chapel  of 
'Simplon  Hospice ;  earth  pyramids  of  Stalden  and 
Useigne,  etc. — Colchester. 

Reading  Gardeners’  Association.  — At  the  fortnightly 
mreting  of  this  association  on  Monday  evening  last 

The  arrangement  of  Hardy  Plants  in  the  Garden  ’• 
was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  given  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Wright,  of  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill,  in 
the  Old  Abbey  Restaurant  Club  Room,  when  Mr.  C. 
B.  Stevens  presided  over  a  good  attendance  of 
members.  In  introducing  the  subject  Mr.  Wright 
pointed  out  that  no  branch  of  gardening  was  so 
important  as  that  of  the  arrngement  of  plants  in 
gardens,  and  as  it  wAs  such  a  large  question  he  would 
treat  it  under  three  headings,  viz. : — 1st,  Trees ; 
2nd,  Shrubs;  3rd,  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants 
and  Bulbs.  A  great  many  practical  hints  were  given 
as  to  the  arrangement  of  various  varieties,  harmony 
of  colour,  and  position  most  suitable  for  planting, 
but  certainly  the  chief  point  was  the  system  of 
"massing”  instead  of  that  of  "dotting,”  and  that 
also  of  selections  instead  of  collections.  A  very 
animated  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  question 
of  massing  gave  rise  to  much  controversy  and 
difference  of  opinion,  in  which  Messrs.  Woolford, 
Stanton,  Townsend,  Powell,  Hinton,  Neve,  Harris, 
Fry,  and  Martin,  took  part.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  proposed  from  the  chair  to  Mr.  Wright  for  his 
able  and  practical  lecture,  and  this  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously.  Mr.  Stanton, of  Park  Place  Gardens,  Henley- 
on-Thames, exhibited  some  splendid  heads  of  Sutton's 
Commodore  Nutt  Lettuce,  its  compact  appearance 
recommending  it  as  a  first-rate  variety  for  frame 
wotk. — H.G.C. 


Lady  A. :  Oh !  how  beautiful  these  Camellias 
are.” — Lady  B. :  Yes,  but  I  dislike  them  on  account 
of  their  strong  fragrance. 

New  Invention. — Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  and 
slightly  supplement  your  correspondent's  remarks  on 
the  new  "  Cultivator,"  in  this  week's  issue  (p.  474). 
The  inventor  is  Mr.  G.  W.  Shailer,  of  Hokowhitu, 
Palmerston  North,  New  Zealand,  and  the  tool  has 
had  a  very  large  sale  there  already.  It  is  being 
manufactured  and  will  be  on  the  market  here  very 
shortly,  and  as  its  merits  become  known  will  be 
looked  Upon  as  quite  indispensable  in  the  garden  and 
will  almost  supersede  the  Dutch  hoe  for  loosening 
the  soil  between  growing  crops,  &c. — A .  E.  Shailer. 

Lord  Carrington,  at  the  present  time,  has  1,400 
tenants  who  cultivate  from  one-tenth  to  an  acre  of 
land  each,  on  his  estate  at  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 
The  rent  varies  from  20s.  to  50s.  per  acre.  Besides 
these,  his  lordship  has  1,000  village  allotments  in  the 
last  named  county  and  in  Lincolnshire,  with  other 
small  holdings  on  various  parts  of  the  estates.  These 
small  holders  take  more  out  of  the  land  than  large 
farmers,  and  Lord  Carrington  gets  a  better  return  in 
rent.  There  are  no  poor,  for  these  contented  workers 
of  the  soil  have  solved  for  themselves  the  question 
of  old  age  pensions.  If  the  people  can  be  kept  upon 
the  land  with  such  good  results  to  themselves,  the 
landlord  and  the  country  at  large,  it  is  high  time 
that  other  land  owners  should  follow  the  lead  and 
example  set  by  Lord  Carrington. 

The  Russian  International  Horticultural  Exhibition. 
— We  have  given  on  previous  occasions  some  of  the 
features  of  this  great  horticultural  show  which  is  to 
enliven  Petersburg  during  the  coming  month  of  May. 
All  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  show  are  not 
yet  perfected,  however.  Amongst  other  things  a 
second  supplementary  programme  has  been  issued 
containing  notices  of  special  prizes  to  be  offered  by 
various  august  grand  dukes  and  grand  duchesses  of 
the  Muscovite  empire.  There  seems  to  have  been  an 
unusual  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  medals  and  works 
of  art  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  jury.  Notice  is  also 
given  of  the  methods  of  and  rates  for  transport  of 
exhibits  destined  for  the  show.  These  we  mentioned 
in  a  recent  issue,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  them 
again.  A  list  of  the  various  delegates  from  the 
different  governments  sending  representatives  is  like¬ 
wise  given.  Bavaria  sends  Herr  Max  Kolb,  the 
Inspector  of  the  Royal  Garden  at  Munich  ;  Belgium 
sends  Comte  Oswald  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem, 
M.  Edouard  Pynaert  Van  Geert,  [and  M.  Albert 
Maertens  ;  France  depends  upon  M.  H.  Leveque  de 
Vilmorin,  M.  Ab.  Chatenay,  M.  A.  Truffant,  and  M. 
H.  Martinet ;  Dr.  Zacharias,  the  director  of  the 
Hamburg  Botanic  Garden,  represents  Hamburg;  M. 
Ernest  Krelage,  and  M.  Galesloot  will  look  after  the 
interests  of  Holland  ;  Dr.  Oscar  Froude  is  sent  from 
Saxony  ;  and  Mirza  Samar  Khan  Momtazis-Saltaneh 
represents  Persia.  In  the  committee  which  looks 
after  the  foreign  section  of  the  exhibition  M.  A.  A. 
Fischer  de  Waldheim  is  president,  M.  W.  Ender  is 
secretary,  and  Messieurs  K.  J.  Bartelsen,  H.  F. 
Eilers,  W.  K  Freundlich,  and  A.  A.  Gramberg  are 
members. 

- •*- - 

«  BRADLEY’S  GARDENING.” 

It  is  refreshing  as  well  as  instructive  to  have  an 
occasional  dip  into  the  old  horticultural  authors. 
By  so  doing  one  can  form  a  more  accurate  estimate 
of  the  extent  to  which  knowledge  has  progressed 
since  their  time  to  the  age  we  live  in.  It  is  quite 
needless  to  say  that  professional  and  public  opinion 
has  undergone  marked  revolution  since  "  Bradley  ” 
wrote  of  the  Potato  and  the  Artichoke  as  follows  :  — 

"  Potatos  and  Artichokes  are  roots  of  less  note 
than  those  I  have  mentioned,  but  as  they  are  not 
without  their  admirers,  so  I  shall  not  pass  by  the 
method  of  their  culture  in  silence."  This  does  not 
say  much  for  the  opinion  formed  of  one  of  our  most 
useful  roots  in  its  earlier  years  of  infancy. 

Herbaceous  Asters  were  evidently  rarae  aves  in  the 
same  author's  day.  In  expatiating  upon  these  plants 
he  enumerates  only  two,  the  "  October  flower,”  2  ft. 
high,  colour  purple,  and  the  "  Italian  Starwort,”  3  ft. 
high,  also  purple.  What  a  saving  of  nerve  energy 
to  present  day  humanity  were  it  still  so.  We  always 
look  upon  those  belated  occupants  of  the  garden  with 
mixed  feelings  of  pity  and  admiration.  Pity  for 
their  inconsistency  with  their  environs,  and  admir¬ 


ation  for  their  plucky  tenacity,  in  struggling  heroic¬ 
ally  against  their  inauspicious  condition.  They  are 
invariably  cut  down  when  in  the  noonday  of  their 
glory  with  the  autumnal  frosts,  and  should  they 
evade  this  the  cold  nature  of  the  soil  and  atmos¬ 
phere  convey  to  the  flowers  an  indefinable  quality 
which  is  neither  pleasant  nor  yet  despicable.  In  a 
word,  some  of  the  early  Greek  phytologists  who 
attributed  sensation  to  plants  would,  we  feel  con¬ 
vinced,  survey  the  poor  Aster’s  condition  with  a 
strong  tinge  of  melancholy. 

Bradley  advocates  the  planting  of  them  in  pots 
with  the  bottoms  knocked  out,  in  order  to  keep  them 
in  bounds. 

Commenting  on  the  Auricula  he  lays  down  eight 
definitions  which  comprise  the  qualities  of  a  good 
flower  : — "  (1)  Flower  stem  strong  and  substantial ; 
(2)  Footstalk  must  be  short  and  self-supporting  (i.e.), 
capable  of  holding  up  the  flower  in  an  upright  con¬ 
dition  ;  (3)  That  the  pipe  or  neck  of  each  flower  be 
short ;  (4)  That  the  flowers  be  large  and  of  regular 
form  ;  (5)  That  their  colours  be  bright  and  mixed  ; 
(6)  That  the  eye  be  large,  round,  and  of  a  good 
white  ;  (7)  That  the  flowers  spread  themselves  flat 
and  be  on  no  wise  inclined  to  cup  ;  (8)  That  there 
be  a  good  truss,  equally  spreading  on  the  stalk.”  He 
speaks  of  the  "  Primrose  Tree.”  What  is  this  tree  ? 
Can  any  person  say  ?— Gamma. 


POOR  GARDENER! 

Poor  gardener !  Why  poor  gardener  ?  Rather 
poor  Miss  Jekyll !  Who  is  to  be  pitied — the  crafts¬ 
man  who  loves  his  work  ;  prides  himself  upon  the 
place  under  his  superintendence,  large  or  small ; 
devotes  all  his  energies,  time,  and  labour  to  his 
employer’s  interest  ?  or  the  employer  who  boasts  of 
education,  culture,  social  position  and  advantages, 
travel,  leisure,  possession  of  a  garden  and  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  leading  lights  of  horticulture,  and  yet 
grudges  the  gardener  his  only  pleasure,  viz.,  a  de¬ 
light  in  the  product  of  his  thought  and  brain  and 
work  ?  Who  descends  from  a  high  position  to  notice 
the  weakness  of  an  uneducated — perhaps — but 
thorough,  earnest,  whole-hearted  worker  ?  There 
are  those  employers  who,  on  their  part,  think 
their  gardener  is  like  their  wheelbarrow,  with  no 
life,  no  animation,  no  brain,  and  treat  him  accord¬ 
ingly.  He  must  not  venture  an  opinion,  but  simply 
do  as  he  is  bid  ;  they  reduce  him  to  an  automaton. 
They  forget,  if  they  ever  knew,  that  any  man  worthy 
the  name  of  gardener,  who  has  spent  all  his  days  in 
a  garden  and  in  garden  work,  takes  a  pride  and 
pleasure  in  his  work,  and  delights  in  the  exercise  of 
his  brain  and  skill  in  carrying  out  his  employer's 
wishes..  One  employer  who  keeps  three  or  four  men 
told  me  herself  she  had  everything  done  in  her  garden 
exactly  in  her  own  way,  and  there  was  abundant 
evidence  of  it,  too.  The  gossips  say  that  this  good 
lady,  observing  a  “  straight  back,”  just  goes  outside 
and  claps  her  hands.  That  is  sufficient  to  start 
Joseph  on  again. 

I  think  a  patron  of  gardening  would  be  better  ad¬ 
vised  to  hide  rather  than  reveal  squablings  with  an 
employe,  who  is  to  be  commended  rather  than 
snubbed  for  a  little  pardonable,  over-zealous  regard 
for  his  work  and  the  plants  he  nurtures  and  loves  — 
A.  P. 

SOME  UNIQUE  PLANT  COMBINATIONS 
AT  KEW. 

The  present-day  Kew,  as  regards  horticulture,  is  as 
far  in  advance  of  the  Kew  of  twenty  years  ago,  as 
the  Kew  of  that  date  was  in  respect  to,  perhaps,  a 
century  previous.  In  other  words,  Kew,  in  its 
decorative  aspect,  has  proceeded  by  leaps  and 
bounds  during  the  last  two  decades,  making  as  much 
or  more  progress  over  the  shorter  than  the  longer 
periods.  Kew,  then,  if  this  estimate  be  correct,  is 
an  up-to-date  and  progressive  establishment,  and  in 
no  respect  is  this  progressive  feature  more  apparent 
than  in  the  happy  arrangements  and  groupings  of 
plants  which  now  obtain  in  the  greenhouse,  or  con¬ 
servatory.  Amongst  the  great  variety  of  choice  and 
interesting  subjects,  hardy  and  half-hardy,  I  have 
selected  the  following  combinations,  as  the  most 
likely  to  appeal  to  amateurs  and  professionals  alike. 

Entering  this  house,  then,  by  the  usual,  or  eastern 
door,  we  pass  by  a  grand  collection  of  Cyclamen — 
which  have  been  already  noticed — and  come  upon  a 
very  pretty  arrangement  of  Due  van  Thol  Tulips  and 
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Abyssinian  Primroses  Primula  verticillata),  the  pale 
yellow,  sweet-scented  flowers  and  mealy  foliage  of 
the  latter  contrasting  admirably  with  the  crimson 
tints  of  the  former.  A  little  further  along  we  find  a 
bold  group  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus  (N.  Tazetta) 
var.  gloriosus  with  white  perianths  and  golden  cups, 
with  which  is  associated  the  pink  flowered,  glossy¬ 
leaved  Begonia  ascotensis — truly  a  noble  group.  On 
the  opposite  side  a  sweet  combination,  both  in  per¬ 
fume  and  arrangement,  consists  of  some  finely- 
flowered  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  (Convallaria 
majalis),  alternated  with  the  bundle -flowered  yellow 
Primrose  (Primula  floribunda),  the  charming  little 
Western  Himalayan  plant  making  a  pretty  contrast 
with  the  pure  white,  sweet-scented  pendulous  bells  of 
its  liliaceous  partner. 

Pursuing  our  quest,  we  soon  pull  up  before  a  coi¬ 
tion  of  plants  representing  three  colours,  white,  ro5e, 
and  yellow,  the  first  and  second  being  well-grown 
Hyacinths,  Mont  Blanc  and  Von  Schiller,  com¬ 
mingled  with  the  Abyssinian  Primrose  afore  men¬ 
tioned.  Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  unique 
arrangement,  consists  in  the  dark  purple-flowered 
Hyacinth,  Sir  Henry  Barkley,  and  a  white,  free- 
flowering  ericaceous  shrub  (Pieris  [Andromeda] 
floribunda)  of  American  origin.  The  colour  of  Sir 
Henry  Barkley  is  worthy  of  remark,  while  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley-like  Pieris  is  sure  to  create  comment.  A 
group  of  varieties  of  Primula  sinensis  interspersed 
with  sturdy  little  well-fruited  Orange  trees  (Citrus 
aurantium)  is  worthy  of  imitation ;  while  Tulip 
Canary  Bird  shining  in  all  its  glory  against 
Begonia  sempervirens  rosea  is  such  a  happy  and 
effective  combination,  as  needs  only  to  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  IV. 


MY  EXPERIENCES  AND  RESULTS  WITH 
WECK’S  STERILISER. 

About  three  years  ago  I  made  the  first  experiments 
with  the  above  method  to  sterilise  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  glasses.  I  chose  Cherries,  Plums,  Mira- 
belles,  and  Pears,  and  the  following  vegetables  : — 
Green  Peas,  Beans,  Carrots,  and  Asparagus.  The 
result  was  striking,  for  not  only  the  sterilised  garden 
products,  which  were  sent  away  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  were  of  the  choicest  quality  and  the  finest 
flavour,  as  if  taken  fresh  from  the  garden,  but  also 
the  relish  was  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  of  having 
cultivated  and  reaped  these  products  one’s  self,  and 
having  put  them  into  the  glasses  with  the  utmost 
care  and  cleanliness  ;  also  there  is  no  taste  of  metal 
in  Week’s  glasses,  which  is  always  found  in  tin 
goods,  and  is  so  objectionable  to  a  refined  taste. 
Another  advantage  is  the  cheapness  of  this  method, 
when  one's  own  garden  products  are  sterilised,  be¬ 
cause  the  amount  of  cost  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  advantages  gained  in  wholesomeness  and  cleanli¬ 
ness,  especially  when  one  bears  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  same  utensils  last  for  years. 

Consequently,  I  introduced  Week’s  steriliser  in  a 
hospital  in  my  place,  where  the  nursiDg  sisters  have 
been  busily  occupied  ever  since  in  sterilising  the 
produce  of  the  hospital  garden  in  Week's  glasses,  in 
order  to  give  it  to  the  sick  people  who  are  under 
their  care  during  the  winter.  Formerly  the  sick  in 
the  hospital  were  restricted  to  such  fare  as  dried 
fruit  and  vegetables  stored  in  the  cellar,  the  hospital 
of  this  congregation  not  being  able  to  afford  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  costly  preserves.  But  now  there  is  the 
possibility  given  by  Week's  steriliser  to  provide 
the  sick  at  any  time  with  the  choicest  preserved 
fruit  and  vegetables ;  and  those  who  have  once 
tasted  Week's  preserves  know  how  palatable  and 
easily  digestible  they  are,  especially  for  those 
suffering  from  stomach  complaints,  and  for  convales¬ 
cents. 

So  no  family,  and  especially  no  hospital,  should 
be  without  this  unparalleled  steriliser. 

Mr.  Week  has  made  his  apparatus  in  several 
sizes,  and  keeps  the  glasses,  lids,  and  utensils  belong- 
ng  to  it  always  in  stock;  the  obliging  inventor  is 
always  willing  also  to  answer  any  questions,  and  to 
send  recipes  and  prospectuses.  He  also  has  a  stock 
of  preserved  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  meat 
and  fish,  preserves  of  the  finest  quality,  always  ready 
for  immediate  table  use.  Any  of  these  articles  can 
be  obtained  from  Madame  Alexandrine  Veigele,  87 
and  89,  Praed  Street,  Paddington,  W.,  who  is  the 
sole  agent  for  England,  and  keeps  the  sterilisers, 
glasses  and  fruit  always  in  stock. — Georg  Kemerr 
Practical  Physician,  Wehr  [Baden). 


WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA. 

When  one  sees  a  good  specimen  of  Wellingtonia 
gigantea,  one  can  but  admire  it.  Unless  to  the 
practical  observer,  it  would  not  occur  to  many  what 
sort  of  anchorage  such  tall,  graceful  specimens  we 
meet  with  occasionally  require,  to  keep  them  in  such 
an  upright  position. 

Having  occasion  to  move  one  here  at  “  Poles, 
Ware,  Herts "  (the  property  of  E.  S.  Hanbury, 
Esq.),  my  curiosity  was  somewhat  satisfied  on  that 
point,  on  observing  the  enormity  and  number  of 
roots  with  which  Nature  has  provided  this  tree  ;  also 
making  it  withstand  the  gales  which  play  such  havoc 
with  our  stately  Oaks,  Elms,  and  other  deciduous 
trees  ;  in  some  cases  not  content  with  depriving  them 
of  limbs,  but  uprooting  them  altogether. 

The  tree  in  question  was  not  a  very  tall  one,  the 
height  being  42  ft.  8  in.,  and  the  circumference  3  ft. 
from  the  ground  measured  7  ft.  9J  in.  Unfortunately, 
through  some  cause  or  other,  it  lost  its  leader  many 
years  ago,  which,  of  course,  prevented  it  from  making 
a  good  specimen,  that  being  one  of  the  reasons  for 
removing  it ;  and  it  was  also  spoiling  the  view  of  the 
adjoining  trees. 

The  soil  here  varies  very  much,  particularly  the 
subsoil ;  so  much  so,  that  within  a  distance  of 
100  yds.  one  would  come  on  almost  every  variety 
(peat  excepted).  This  particular  tree  had  been 
planted  on  a  bed  of  clay,  which  had  to  be  chipped 
away  with  pickaxes,  so  hard  and  dry  had  it  become 
round  the  base  of  the  tree. 

It  is  very  rare  for  any  one  to  remove  this  species 
of  tree  after  it  has  reached  this  size ;  the  rule  in 
Britain,  at  least,  being  to  preserve  them  instead.  I 
am  rather  curious  to  know  if  any  one  has  felled  so 
large  a  specimen.  I  may  mention  that  there  are 
other  trees  of  the  same  species  here ;  one  in  particu¬ 
lar  being  upwards  of  70  ft.  in  height,  12J  ft.  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  with  a  spread  of  branches  30  ft.  in 
diameter. 

The  collection  here  also  contains  some  good 
specimens  of  Cedrus  atlantica  and  C.  Libani,  the 
former  being  remarkable  for  their  glaucous  appear¬ 
ance. 

Sequoia  sempervirens  is  also  represented,  one 
specimen  measuring  9  ft.  2  in.  in  circumference  3  ft. 
from  ground,  and  at  least  50  ft.  in  height,  and  is 
densely  furnished  from  top  to  bottom. — A.  W. 


THE  FLORIST’S  SHOW  TULIPS. 

About  this  time  last  year  I  ventured  to  suggest, 
through  your  valuable  paper,  a  few  words  of  advice 
to  young  florists,  who  might  have  been  induced  to 
add  to  their  hobbies  a  small  collection  of  what 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  term  the  “  Beautiful  English 
Amateur  Tulips.”  I  pointed  out  how  unusually  for¬ 
ward  the  foliage  of  my  plants  was,  and  that  for  the 
first  time  in  my  recollection,  it  presented  itself 
through  the  ground  at  the  latter  end  of  January. 
This  year  we  bad,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  a  wet 
January,  and  the  ground,  nearly  throughout  the 
month,  was  in  a  sodden  state.  The  foliage,  there¬ 
fore,  was  most  backward  in  making  its  appearance. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  not  more  than  from  two  to 
three  inches  high,  and  the  bloom  this  season  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  late  one.  Going  back  to  my  remarks 
this  time  last  year,  I  had  good  reason  to  believe,  with 
anything  like  average  weather,  that  my  prospects  of 
a  satisfactory  result,  were  most  favourable.  My 
hopes,  however,  were  soon  blighted,  for  before  the 
end  of  March  expired,  we  had  two  or  three  days  of 
severe  frosts,  snow,  and  hail,  accompanied  with  the 
keenest  possible  north-easterly  winds ;  then  followed 
through  part  of  April  frost,  rain,  and  cold  winds,  in¬ 
stead  of  warm  genial  showers;  consequently  the 
buds,  in  the  commencement  of  May,  presented  a  fear¬ 
ful  wreck.  The  rain  which  fell  in  April,  and  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  "  cups  ”  of  the  foliage,  attached  to  the 
flowering  stems,  became  frozen  ;  and  so  soon  as  the 
buds  began  to  show  colour  in  May,  the  stems  at  the 
joints  frozen,  showed  signs  of  decay,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  were  in  this  un¬ 
fortunate  condition. 

This  year,  I  have  taken  the  precaution  of  putting 
round  my  best  bed  some  common  canvas,  forty 
inches  high,  which  just  reaches  to  the  eaves  of  my 
frame  or  tent ;  and  it  is  fortunate  I  have  done  so,  for 
we  have  had,  during  the  last  four  to  five  days,  10  and 
12  degrees  of  frost,  with  biting  north-easterly  winds. 
This  protection  I  shall  keep  up  best  part  of  next 
month,  and  it  will  again  be  very  useful  when  the 


plants  are  in  full  bloom,  in  May,  as  frequently  strong 
winds  prevail  during  that  period,  thus  causing  much 
damage  by  the  blooms  being  blown  against  each 
other.  This  canvas  can  be  bought  for  3$d.  per  yard, 
and  with  care,  will  last  for  several  years. 

If  you,  Mr.  Editor,  can  find  space  for  these  few 
remarks  in  next  week’s  issue,  they  may  cause  young 
growers  to  be  on  the  alert  against  such  possible 
disasters  as  f  have  described,  if  nothing  more. — 
James  Thurston,  Cannock,  March  24th,  1899. 


Forked  Trowel. 


NEW  TROWEL  AND  FORK  COMBINED. 

The  accompanying  illustration  gives  an  idea  of  this 
invention  which  combines  the  well  known  scooped 
garden  trowel  and  the  small  three-proDged  garden 
fork,  or  small  hand  fork,  as  it  is  variously  termed.  It 
is  specially  adapted  for  heavy  soil  in  which  the 
weeds  are  generally  difficult  to  eradicate  in  dry 
weather,  which  hardens  the  ground.  It  will  also 
make  furrows  for  seed-sowing  in  narrow  borders  or 
in  small  gardens.  Its  utility  for  dividing  Ferns  and 
various  hardy  border  plants  of  a  choice  character, 
for  which  the  spade  is  undesirable  and  unsuitable, 
will  be  obvious.  Besides  answering  the  purpose  of 
a  planting  trowel,  it  may  be  put  to  other  uses  for 
which  gardeners  generally  know  how  to  turn  such 
and  similar  tools  to  account.  The  inventors  claim 
that  by  using  a  file  or  grindstone  the  edges  of  this 
implement  may  be  made  sharp  enough  to  prune 
small  twigs,  or  to  cut  Cabbages.  It  is  made  of 
Sheffield  steel  and  is  strongly  mounted.  The  blade 
is  also  strongly  made,  and  the  curvature  between  the 
blade  and  the  handle  affords  a  considerable  amount 
of  leverage.  The  invention  is  being  put  into  com¬ 
merce  by  Messrs.  E.  T.  Markham  &  Co.,  41  and  42, 
Cloth  Fair,  West  Smithfield,  London,  E.C.,  who  put 
the  illustration  at  our  disposal,  and  sent  a  sample  of 
the  article  itself  for  our  inspection. 
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Hints  for  ^mateurs. 


Apricots  and  Peaches  on  Outside  Walls. — The 
terribly  severe  weather  that  we  have  experienced  of 
late  has  been  a  very  dangerous  experience  to  Peaches 
and  Apricots  in  flower,  and  unless  these  have  been 
covered  up  warmly  the  blooms  have  had  all  the  life 
taken  out  of  them.  Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  take  down  the  coverings  in  the  day-time,  for  it  is 
important  that  the  sun  should  not  be  allowed  to 
shine  directly  upon  blossoms  and  rudiments  of 
young  foliage  leaves  that  have  been  frozen.  It  is  far 
better  under  such  circumstances  to  leave  the  cover¬ 
ings  on  all  day,  for  it  gives  the  frozen  flowers  and 
leaves  time  to  thaw  gradually,  and  the  injury  done 
will  then  not  be  so  severe.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  coverings  are  rudely  pulled  off,  and  the  sun 
given  full  opportunity  to  shine  away  upon  the  trees, 
the  leaves  and  blooms  will  be  sure  to  be  blackened 
and  ruined. 

Later  Peaches  which  are  only  just  coming  into 
bloom,  should  be  covered  up  in  time.  If  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  mats,  tiffany,  or  frigi-domo  cannot  be  had  a 
great  deal  may  be  done  by  sticking  in  between  the 
branches  of  the  trees  boughs  of  evergreens,  or 
pieces  of  heather,  which  will  throw  off  a  lot  of  frost. 

The  Almond. — There  is  no  more  handsome 
hardy-flowering  shrub  in  our  gardens  than  the 
Almond,  Prunus  Amygdalus,  or  Amygdalus  com¬ 
munis,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  and  March  may  think 
itself  specially  honoured  in  that  the  tree  chooses  to 
bloom  in  its  company.  Unfortunately,  the  early- 
flowering  proclivities  of  the  Almond,  although  they 
constitute  its  chief  charm  are  also  its  chief  danger. 
The  present  season  is  a  case  in  point.  Daring  the 
first  two  weeks  of  March,  many  a  villa  garden  in 
town  and  city,  suburb  and  county,  were  rejoicing  in 
the  lively  pink  blossoms  of  our  friend,  which  are  ever 
freely  produced  with  great  freedom  if  the  tree  is 
given  anything  like  an  ordinarily  suitable  position. 
But  what  flowers  can  stand  22°  of  frost,  and  then 
look  as  if  they  liked  it  ?  Certainly  not  the  Almond, 
although  it  will  put  up  with  a  few  degrees  and  come 
up  smiling  after  the  ordeal.  We  do  not  always  get  a 
March  of  such  severity  as  that  of  1899,  however,  and 
thus  lovers  of  hardy  flowering,  deciduous  trees,  should 
not  be  discouraged  from  planting  it.  To  tell  the 
truth  the  Almond  is  already  a  great  favourite  in  town 
gardens,  and  is  one  of  the  few  hardy  flowering  trees 
that  the  town  villa  gardener  knows  and  that  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  reason  why  so  much  of  it  has  been  planted, 
and  not  because  of  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  plant. 
Being  naturally  of  neat  and  bushy  habit,  and  not  a 
fast  grower,  it  is  exceptionally  suitable  for  small 
gardens,  and  plants  with  a  clean  stem  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft., 
and  a  well  balanced  head  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  in  diameter 
may  often  be  seen.  Trees  of  this  size  flower  fully  as 
freely  as  larger  and  older  ones,  and  it  is  many  years 
before  they  become  of  unwieldly  size. 

Indian  Azaleas. — There  is  a  great  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  amateurs  to  neglect  Indian  Azaleas 
after  they  have  thrown  all  the  flowers  they  are  going 
to  for  the  season.  This  little  piece  of  neglect,  bad  as 
it  is  in  itself,  is  doubly  unfortunate  in  that  it  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  plants  are  in  the  wotst  possible 
condition  to  stand  it.  The  growth  which  is  to  bear 
next  season’s  flowers  commences  immediately  the 
present  crop  of  flowers  has  disappeared.  If  next 
year  is  to  be  as  well  served  as  this  year,  therefore  it 
is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  plants  be  induced 
by  every  means  within  the  power  of  the  gardener  to 
make  strong,  healthy  growth.  The  plants  should 
therefore  not  be  turned  ungratefully  out  into  the  cold, 
but  be  put  into  a  warm  pit  and  kept  regularly 
syringed.  Under  these  favourable  conditions  the 
youDg  growth  will  be  strong  and  healthy. 

Early  Peas. — As  long  as  the  present  weather  lasts 
the  early  crops  of  Peas  in  the  open  garden  must  be 
protected,  whether  they  have  come  from  seed  sown 
in  the  open  in  November,  or  from  plants  raised  under 
glass  and  planted  out  at  the  beginning  of  March.  In 
the  case  of  dwarf  varieties  like  American  Wonder 
and  Chelsea  Gem,  it  will  be  the  safest  plan  to  rig  up 
a  temporary,  light  wooden  frame-work  round  the 
plantation  and  cover  it  up  with  mats.  Tall  growing 
varieties  should  be  staked  at  once,  for  the  stakes  in 
themselves,  although  it  may  seem  rather  curious  that 
it  should  be  so,  shelter  the  young  plants  a  good  deal. 
The  protection  they  give  may  be  supplemented  by 


laying  a  few  boughs  of  evergreens,  or  a  little  straw 
along  close  by  the  base  of  the  sticks. 

Jsolepis  gracilis. — This  pretty  little  grass-like 
plant  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  good  tempered 
subjects  in  the  greenhouse.  It  is  always  green, 
always  growing  unless  the  treatment  accorded  it  be 
unusually  bad  ;  indeed  there  is  nothing  that  will 
stand  a  greater  amount  of  killing  than  Isolepis.  As 
it  is  in  so  much  request  for  filling  jardinieres  and 
small  fancy  pots  of  all  sorts,  dotted  about  amongst 
Ferns  in  under-glass  ferneries,  and  even  employed 
for  edging  beds  in  the  flower  garden  during  the 
summer  months,  it  is  advisable  to  get  up  a  good 
stock  of  it  in  readiness  for  possible  needs.  This 
can  easily  be  done  by  dividing  up  the  old  clumps. 
A  strong  plant  may  be  divided  up  into  four  pieces, 
each  of  which  will  in  a  few  months  make  a  plant 
nearly  as  big  as  the  one  from  which  it  was  taken. 
With  smaller  specimens  we  must  be  contented  to 
make  two  divisions. 

The  process  of  dividing  although  not  a  difficult  is 
apt  to  be  a  tedious  one,  for  the  roots  form  a  matted 
mass  that  cannot  always  be  separated  easily.  This 
is  more  particularly  the  case  when  the  soil  is  wet. 
The  pressure  with  the  hands  that  is  needed  to  make 
the  division  under  such  circumstances  is  sure  to 
leave  the  soil  attached  to  each  division  compressed 
into  a  hard  ball.  If  the  divisions  be  potted  up  in 
this  condition  it  only  needs  for  this  ball  to  be  once 
allowed  to  get  dry,  and  the  plant  is  sure  to  perish, 
unless  it  is  knocked  out  and  repotted,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  get  water  through  the  wall  of  brick¬ 
like  hardness.  A  blunt,  thin-bladed  knife  should 
therefore  be  called  into  requisition.  The  soil  may 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  with 
plenty  of  sand.  After  potting  place  the  divisions  in 
a  gentle  heat,  and  give  them  a  sprinkling  with  the 
syringe  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

CliYias. — At  one  time  Clivias  or  Imantophyllums, 
to  use  an  alternative  name  that  used  to  be  very 
common,  were  always  grown  in  heat.  The  plants 
grew  freely  enough  under  the  high  temperature,  but 
it  has  since  been  proved  that  they  will  do  equally 
well  in  cooler  houses ;  indeed  in  any  selection  of 
say,  six  greenhouse  flowering  plants  Clivias  would 
be  sure  to  find  a  place.  The  flower  spikes  are  now 
making  their  appearance,  and  manurial  stimulant 
will  be  grateful  to  those  plants  that  appear  to  be  pot- 
bound.  If  the  present  cold  weather  continues  a 
sharp  look-out  should  be  kept  for  drip.  A  little  pool 
of  water  collected  in  the  heart  of  the  plant  will, 
with  a  low  temperature,  be  almost  sure  to  cause  that 
plant  to  damp  off.  If  the  house  is  so  constructed 
that  drip  is  not  to  be  feared,  condensation  of 
moisture  always  takes  place  during  periods  when 
low  temperatures  prevail.  The  plants  should  there¬ 
fore  be  looked  over  each  day  and  any  water  that 
may  have  collected  tipped  out. 

Caladium  Argyrites. — Those  who  have  a  warm 
house  or  pit  at  command  should  not  lose  sight  of 
this  little  gem  of  a  Caladium.  It  is  totally  distinct 
in  habit  and  appearance  from  any  other  of  the 
broad,  huge-leaved  varieties  that  so  much  excite  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  both  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional  gardener  at  the  various  shows  held  in  the 
more  important  centres.  To  grow  these  large 
Caladiums  properly  needs  a  lot  of  heat,  plenty  of 
house  room,  and  other  conveniences  that  only  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  favoured  few.  The  wee  Argyrites, 
although  it  revels  in  heat  fully  as  much  as  its  more 
gorgeous  sisters  and  brothers,  is  contented  with  less 
fuss,  and  may  be  easily  managed  by  any  amateur 
who  takes  ordinary  care.  A  mixture  of  loam  and 
leaf  soil  with  plenty  of  sand  and  a  few  small  lumps 
of  charcoal  suits  it  admirably,  and  charming  little 
plants  may  be  grown  in  thumb  pots.  The  silver  and 
green  leaves  are  freely  produced,  and  maintain  their 
variegation  well,  even  under  adverse  circumstances. 

On  several  occasions  we  have  seen  this  little  gem 
used  for  table  decoration,  and  in  each  case  it  has 
been  much  admired  by  all  who  saw  it.  The  pots 
may  easily  be  covered  with  green  tissue  paper,  or 
better  still,  enclosed  in  ornamental  bowls  or  pots. 
This  the  diminutive  pots  in  which  they  are  growing 
render  it  easy  to  do. — Rex. 


Experiments  in  Tea  Planting  are  being  conducted 
in  one  of  the  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine  known  as 
the  Door  of  Hope.  This  colony  is  situate  near  the 
source  of  the  historic  Jordan,  and  plenty  of  water  is 
forthcoming. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  ashed  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Christmas  and  Lenten  Roses. — Q. :  Christmas 
Roses  are  Helleborus  niger  and  its  varieties,  whilst 
the  Lenten  Roses  are  Helleborus  orientalis  and  H. 
viridis  and  their  numerous  varieties.  The  Christmas 
Roses  bloom  in  December  and  January,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  well  into  February,  when  the  Lenten  Roses, 
which  are  in  flower  now,  take  up  the  tale.  The 
names  “  Christmas  ”  and  11  Lenten  ”  thus  refer  to  the 
respective  blooming  periods  of  the  plants.  Why  they 
were  ever  called  Roses  is  a  bit  of  a  mystery. 


Early  Mint. — M.  N. :  You  will  never  get  early 
Spear  Mint  (Mentha  viridis)  on  a  north  or  east 
border.  For  early  picking  you  should  have  a  few 
clumps  planted  on  a  south,  south-west,  or  west 
border,  although  you  need  cot  have  the  whole  of  the 
stock  there.  Why  not  lift  two  or  three  clumps,  put 
them  in  boxes  and  place  them  in  the  greenhouse  ? 
You  would  then  get  a  little  to  go  on  with. 

Plant  for  Back  Wall  of  Yinery. — Ego :  Taking 
all  things  into  consideration  you  cannot  do  better 
than  plant  the  handsome  Asparagus  plumosus  on 
the  back  wall  of  your  vinery.  A  border  15  in.  in 
depth  (including  3  in.  of  drainage)  and  1  ft.  in  width 
would  be  ample  root  run.  This  fine  Asparagus  does 
well  in  such  a  position,  and  the  fronds  come  in  very 
handily  for  cutting,  whilst  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view,  the  effect  produced  upon  the  wall  is  very  pretty 
and  striking. 


Hyacinths  in  Soil  and  in  Glasses. — I  have  tried 
the  single  red  Hyacinth  Norma  in  soil  in  pots  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  also  some  bulbs  in  water  glasses. 
The  bulbs  that  were  set  aside  for  the  water  were 
fully  as  good  as  those  potted  in  soil,  and  I  gave 
every  attention  to  each  section.  I  find  that  the 
bulbs  that  have  been  grown  in  soil  in  the  more 
natural  way  have  not  only  thrown  larger  spikes 
but  the  flowers  are  better,  larger,  and  brighter  in 
colour,  and  yet  the  size  of  the  bulbs  would  not  alone 
warrant  this.  I  am  induced  therefore  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  water  culture  is  not  so  likely  to  bring 
out  fine  flowers  as  culture  in  pots,  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  grow  Hyacinths  in  glasses  any  more. — 
Norma. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Norma's  experiences 
are  fairly  characteristic  of  general  experiences,  for 
after  all  water  culture  for  Hyacinths  is  more  or  less 
of  a  make-shift.  Finer  flowers  can  be  produced  from 
the  soil,  but  then  glasses  are  supposed  to  be  more 
elegant  than  the  “ugly,  dirty,  glaring,  red  pots” 
which  are  so  much  abused.  Personally,  we  don’t 
mind  seeing  a  flower  pot  if  it  is  clean,  but  there  are 
many  people  who  do,  and  so  we  continue  to  grow 
Hyacinths  in  glasses,  and  they  will  probably  be  so 
grown  until  the  “  crack  of  doom.” 

Three  Good  Stove  Ferns. — Please  tell  me  the 
three  best  stove  Ferns  for  exhibition  purposes.  I 
have  Adiantum  cuneatum  grandiceps;  would  that 
do  for  one  ? — S.  C.  N. 

Yes,  this  is  one  of  the  finest  Maidenhair  Ferns  in 
cultivation.  Two  other  good  ones  are  Davallia 
mooreana,  and  Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans. 


Richardias  in  a  Wreath. — K. :  Medium-sized 
flowers  would  look  very  well  in  a.  wreath.  You  may 
either  have  them  standing  upright,  or  laid  down,  but 
they  display  themselves  to  the  best  advantage  when 
in  the  upright  position.  Three  flowers,  or  at  the 
most  four,  would  be  enough  with  the  other  material 
that  you  use. 


Tree  Carnations. — W.  B. :  Stop  the  young  plants 
when  they  are  about  5  in.  long.  All  you  want  to  do 
is  to  pinch  the  points  out,  and  then  side  shoots  will 
be  sent  out  lower  down. 


Fig  Trees. — Samos  :  The  young  growths  should  be 
stopped  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf,  and  not  allowed  to 
run  on  unchecked.  Unless  you  do  this  stopping  you 
will  probably  be  ”  left  lamenting”  for  your  second 
crop  of  Figs. 
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Asparagus  medeoloides. — F.  L.  A.:  In  case  you 
may  not  recognise  your  favourite  Smilax  under  the 
new  name,  we  may  say  that  the  plant  is  now  admitted 
to  be  a  true  Asparagus,  and  not  simply  Asparagus- 
like  (Asparagoides).  Try  a  pinch  of  seed,  and  sow  it 
at  once.  It  will  give  you  all  the  plants  you  want, 
and  the  seedlings  soon  grow. 

Camellia  buds  Drooping. — Yours  is  no  new  plaint, 
but  rather  a  very  old  one,  Tyro,  for  ever  since 
Camellias  were  first  grown  people  have  been  grumb¬ 
ling  about  the  buds  falling.  In  your  case  the  loss  of 
the  buds  is  undoubtedly  due  to  your  having  given 
the  plants  too  much  heat.  Camellias  cannot  stand 
heat  except  just  when  they  are  making  their  growth. 
- - 

SEA  HOLLY. 

The  Sea  Holly  (Eryngium  maritimum)  is  the  only 
truly  indigenous  species  of  this  genus  in  the  British 
Isles,  though  E.  campestre  is  more  or  less  naturalised 
near  various  seaports  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England,  and  in  Ireland.  Several  hardy  exotic 
species  are  more  or  less  cultivated  in  gardens,  and 
E.  giganteum  is  extensivelj  cultivated  in  some  market 


gardens  near  London,  under  the  name  of  Ivory 
Thistle.  The  stems  and  foliage  are  cut  and  dried, 
being  used  in  that  state  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
rich  sea  green  or  glaucous  hue  of  E.  maritimum 
would  indicate  that  it  might  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  order  to  meet  such  a  want  it  might 
very  well  be  cultivated  in  private  gardens  at  least. 
It  might  not  respond  to  the  cultivator's  art  so  readily 
as  E.  giganteum,  but  its  more  truly  perennial 
character,  and  finer  appearance  should  warrant  any 
little  trouble  that  might  be  necessary  in  establishing 
it.  For  ordinary  border  decoration  it  is  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  garden  ;  and  it  would  also  help 
greatly  to  make  the  rockery  interesting.  While 
allowing  plenty  of  room  for  its  roots  to  extend  down¬ 
wards,  the  soil  in  which  it  is  immediately  grown 
should  be  made  light  and  sandy,  a  condition  that 
would  prevent  stagnant  moisture  about  the  roots  and 
crown  of  the  plant  during  winter.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
pagate  it  large  crowns  might  be  carefully  divided ; 
but  a  quicker  and  safer  method  of  getting  up  a  stock 
is  to  sow  seeds,  which  are  easily  obtainable  from 
the  usual  sources,  and  by  no  mean  expensive.  It 
would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  the  plant  collector  and 
vendor  should  take  to  digging  up  the  roots  of  our 
native  plants,  or  even  to  cutting  down  the  stems 


wholesale,  as  that  would  prevent  the  seeds  from 
ripening  and  thus  favour  extermination.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  the  top  of  a  stem 
with  its  foliage,  flowers,  and  bluish  spiny  bracts. 


SIDBURY  MANOR,  DEVON. 

Situated  on  the  side  of  a  glen,  a  lateral  branch  of 
the  valley  of  the  River  Otter,  East  Devon,  and  above 
the  village  of  Sidbury,  is  Sidbury  Manor,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Cave,  Bart.  The  mansion  is 
a  modern  one,  of  red  bricks,  with  mullions  in  the 
windows,  and  other  courses  of  grey  oolitic  stone. 
There  is  a  balustrade  at  the  top  of  the  eaves,  and 
the  roof  is  surmounted  by  ornamental  chimneys.  It 
is  approached  by  a  drive  from  Sidbury,  through 
fields  of  fine  pasture  grass,  and  overlooks  the  deer 
park,  having  a  stream  and  lake  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  wood. 

The  Plant  Houses. 

We  paid  the  place  a  visit  just  after  Christmas,  when 
everything  looked  and  felt  more  spring-like  than  has 
been  the  case  for  the  last  week  or  two.  In  the  open 
border  two  dense  lines  of  Schizostylis  coccinea  were 


in  full  bloom,  the  flowers  being  used  for  cutting. 
Having  found  the  gardener,  Mr.  J.  L.  Reynolds,  the 
latter  led  us  into  the  Fern  house,  where  the  plants 
were  all  neat  and  trim.  Musa  Cavendishii  is  grown 
and  fruited  in  brick  boxes  in  the  centre  bed  of  the 
house.  Gardenias  raised  from  cuttings  last  spring 
were  in  32-size  pots,  and  they  as  well  as  some  older 
plants  were  timed  to  flower  about  this  time.  The 
next  house  contained  Rose  Perle  des  Jardins  on  the 
roof.  Batches  of  Freesias,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Poly¬ 
anthus  Narcissi,  and  Roses  in  pots  were  advancing 
towards  the  flowering  stage.  Some  double  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  planted  out  last  spring  against  the 
back  wall  in  the  early  vinery  for  the  sake  of  cut 
flowers  are  now  3  ft.  to  7  ft.  high.  They  were  in 
bloom  at  Christmas,  and  were  expected  to  keep  on 
all  the  winter. 

The  stove  contained  an  assortment  of  Philoden¬ 
drons,  Clerodendron  balfourianum,  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  &c. ;  but  we  were  particularly  interested 
in  Ficus  pumila  (F.  repens  of  gardens),  which 
covered  the  end  wall,  and  fruits  every  year.  Both 
the  juvenile  and  adult  branches  are  allowed  to  hang 
down  freely  in  festoons.  A  shoot  had  escaped  from 
the  house  beneath  a  rafter,  and  climbing  up  the  wall 
and  chimney  outside  now  completely  covers  them. 


The  low  walls  of  the  house  all  round  the  outside  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  end  door  are  also  covered  with 
both  forms  of  this  creeper,  which  grows  as  freely  as 
Ivy,  though  planted  outside.  The  foliage  outside  is 
of  a  paler  green  than  that  inside.  The  shoots  are 
used  for  decoration  in  the  cut  state.  The  narrow 
borders  round  the  outside  of  the  stove  are  also 
planted  with  Belladonna  Lilies,  which  flower 
grandly  in  autumn. 

A  cool  house  was  devoted  to  flowering  stuff  such 
as  Carnation  Miss  Joliffe,  and  Mrs.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Chinese  Primulas  in  variety,  Richardias, 
and  Cinerarias  coming  into  bloom.  A  remnant  of 
the  Chrysanthemums  was  still  flowering  in  the  late 
white  Princess  Blanche.  Very  pretty  was  a  batch  of 
young  plants  of  Libonia  floribunda  in  bloom.  Tbe 
foliage  of  Jacaranda  mimosaefolia  was  very  fine. 

The  central  bed  of  another  stove  was  filled  with 
Hymenocallis  macrostephana,  which  flowers  well  in 
its  season,  the  cut  bloom  being  sent  to  the  family 
twice  a  week  when  away  from  home.  Gloriosa 
superba  was  still  flowering.  The  fragrant  Pancratium 
fragrans  forms  a  companion  to  the  sweetly  scented 
Hymenocallis.  Gloxinia  maculata  grown  in  some 
quantity  was  also  flowering  even  at  that  late  period. 


Very  highly  coloured  was  the  foliage  of  Acalyphas 
and  Crotons.  Abutilon  schizopetalum,  with  its 
curiously  cut,  scarlet  flowers,  covers  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  end  wall,  and  being  allowed  to  hang 
down  loosely,  flowers  nearly  all  the  year  round, 
under  the  influence  of  clear  skies  and  the  kindly 
climate  of  Devon. 

The  Orange  house  contains  a  batch  of  young 
fruiting  plants  of  an  Orange  named  Edith,  which 
recently  received  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  foliage  of  the 
original  plant  in  a  pot  was  turning  yellow,  and  the 
plant  being  transferred  to  a  tub  the  foliage  is  now  of 
a  bright  green.  The  handsome  orange-scarlet 
flowered  Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  planted  out  and 
trained  to  wires,  was  in  full  bloom.  Pelargoniums 
and  Euphorbia  fulgens  were  also  flowering,  so  that 
altogether  a  considerable  and  Varied  harvest  of  bloom 
occupied  the  houses. 

The  Pine  stove  contained  a  batch  of  Pineapples  in 
pots  and  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Queen  variety. 
Cucumbers  on  the  roof  carried  fine  fruits ;  and  the 
back  wall  of  the  house  was  covered  with  Orange 
trees.  Eucharis  grandiflora  was  flowering  in  pots  ; 
and  bright  colour  was  afforded  by  Acalypha  macro- 
phylla,  A.  musaica  and  A,  Sanderi,  A  Melon  house 
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was  at  that  time  occupied  with  Crotons,  Acalyphas, 
Pandanus  Veitchi  and  tall  and  dwarf  Poinsettias. 
The  back  wall  of  a  lean-to  house  was  covered  with 
Maidenhair  Ferns,  many  of  which  in  some  of  the 
houses  had  at  one  time  been  pot  plants,  but  being 
turned  out  of  pots  and  wired,  were  hung  up  in  this 
condition  to  cover  the  wall.  Euphorbia  fulgens 
looked  very  gay  interspersed  in  a  setting  of  Adiantum 
farleyense.  Calanthe  Veitchi,  C.  vestita  rubro- 
oculata  and  C.  v.  luteo-oculata  on  the  front  benches, 
served  also  to  give  this  house  a  bright  and  lively 
appearance. 

The  Orchid  house  is  a  lean-to,  and  contained  a 
quantity  of  Phaius  grandifolius  throwing  up  their 
flower  spikes.  Oncidium  tigrinum  carried  a  long 
spike,  while  that  of  O.  unguiculatum  was  5  ft.  high. 
The  buds  of  Cattleya  labiata  were  about  to  expand  ; 
and  Cypripedium  barbatum  crossianum  and  C. 
Sedeni  were  in  bloom.  Two  strong  pieces  of  the 
Dove  plant  (Peristeria)  flower  well  in  their  season. 

Numerous  heated  frames  were  filled  with  useful 
subjects  coming  on ;  and  amongst  them  were 
Primulas,  Freesias,  dwarf  young  plants  of  Streptoso- 
len  coming  into  bloom,  Lachenalia  pendula,  Crassula 
jasminiflorum,  Francoas,  Heliotropes,  zonal  and 
show  Pelargoniums,  Amaryllis,  Cyclamen,  Crassula 
coccinea,  Violets,  Chrysanthemum  cuttings,  See.  Two 
large  boilers  below  ground  heat  all  the  plant  and 
fruit  houses  on  this  terrace  of  the  hillside. 

The  conservatory  is  a  tall  structure  by  the  mansion 
and  is  chiefly  filled  with  large  Palms  and  climbers. 
A  very  tall  plant  of  Cassia  corymbosa  on  the  side 
wall  was  flowering  freely,  as  were  Lapagerias  and 
Tacsonias  on  the  roof.  Large  plants  of  Datura 
suaveolens  and  Luculia  gratissima  also  served  to 
brighten  the  house.  A  batch  of  Cypripedium  insigne 
was  flowering  beneath  the  tall  subjects. 

Fruit  Houses. 

The  late  vineries  still  carried  a  crop  of  fruit, 
including  Gros  Colman,  Appley  Towers  (liked  for  late 
work),  and  a  seedling  with  large,  oval,  black  berries, 
the  latter  being  evidently  a  good  keeper  for  late  work. 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  one  Vine  of  Madresfield 
Court  occupied  another  house.  Standard  Helio¬ 
tropes  were  being  prepared  for  planting  out  in 
summer. 

Tomatos  are  fruited  all  the  year  round  at  Sidbury 
Manor,  the  favourite  variety  for  the  purpose  being 
Challenger.  Successive  sowings  are  made,  and  the 
plants  we  noted  were  planted  in  pairs  in  10  in.  and 
11  in.  pots.  Some  of  them  were  trained  over  the 
pathways,  the  rest  being  upright,  and  all  carrying  a 
handsome  crop.  In  the  Fig  house  two  huge  trees 
cover  alljhe  front  and  roof  area,  fruiting  well  in 
their  season.  The  Black  Hamburgh  vinery  pro¬ 
duces  its  crop  fit  for  use  during  August  and 
September.  There  are  fine  trees  of  Peaches  on  the 
brick  retaining  wall  of  a  terrace.  Two  Peach 
houses  on  the  lower  terrace  have  two  very  fine  trees 
in  each,  covering  a  great  amount  of  space.  The 
Salway  Peach  carried  fruit  to  the  beginning  of 
November. 

The  Mushroom  house  is  heated  with  hot  water 
pipes,  and  a  supply  of  Mushrooms  is  kept  up  during  the 
cool  weather,  say  from  December  to  March,  the 
weather  in  summer  being  too  hot.  Beds  are  made 
up  on  the  floor  as  well  as  on  large,  slate  shelves. 
Rhubarb,  Endive  and  Seakale  were  being  forced  and 
blanched  here.  In  the  fruit  room  were  grand  and 
highly  coloured  samples  of  the  late  keeping  Apple 
Annie  Elizabeth.  Blenheim  Orange  was  also  in  fine 
condition,  being  considered  a  good  keeper  here. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Many  things  prove  hardy  here  that  would  not  live 
out  many  winters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Cassia  corymbosa  was  even  flowering  against  a  wall. 
The  Banksian  Rose  and  the  Dundee  Rambler  were 
also  very  rampant  in  growth,  scrambling  over  the  top 
of  the  wall.  A  huge  bush  of  Choisya  ternata  in  bud 
was  not  killed  by  the  severe  winter  three  years  ago. 
Large  bushes  of  Rhododendrons  were  in  bloom.  The 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  lived  out  last  winter  against 
the  gardener’s  cottage,  flowered  profusely  in  summer, 
and  continued  producing  blossom  more  or  less  till 
Christmas.  Close  by  here  is  a  fine  tree  of  Cupressus 
sempervirens  stricta,  the  upright,  evergreen  Cypress. 

A  fine  specimen  of  Embothrium  coccineum  on  a 
terrace  wall  is  6  ft.  high.  A  plant  of  Garrya  elliptica, 
in  the  rudest  of  health  and  covered  with  catkins,  was 
18  ft.  wideisand  12  ft.  high.  There  were  also  grand 
specimens  of  Pyrus  japonica  (in  bloom),  Berberis 


stenophylla,  Olearia  Haastii,  and  Azara  microphylla, 
with  its  myriads  of  small,  Vanilla-scented  flowers. 

Climbers  are  also  a  feature  of  the  mansion  itself. 
One  face  of  it  supports  Escallonia  macrantha, 
Choisya  ternata,  Ceanothus  rigidus,  Jasminum 
officinale,  the  Blue  Gum  (18  ft.  high,  after  being  cut 
down  three  years  ago  by  frost j,  and  Rosa  Banksiae, 
trained  up  to  the  eaves  of  the  house,  and  covering 
a  great  amount  of  wall  space.  On  the  other  front 
are  Jasminum  officinale,  Lonicera  fragraotissima 
(then  in  bloom),  Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  bloom, 
Stauntonia  hexaphylla,  Clematis  orientalis,  and  a 
very  tall  tree  of  the  Fiery  Thorn.  A  great  dense 
dark  bush  of  Eugenia  Ugni  was  loaded  with  its 
black  berries. 

The  sloping  lawns  below  the  house  really  termi¬ 
nate  at  a  ha-ha,  meant  to  keep  back  the  herd  of  some 
300  to  400  head  of  deer  ;  but  seem  to  stretch  away 
into  the  park  beyond.  On  the  grass  is  a  handsome 
tree  of  the  evergreen  Eucalyptus  Globulus,  35  ft. 
high,  well  furnished,  and  having  a  trunk  10  in.  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  pleasure  grounds  were 
recently  extended  by  the  addition  of  several  acres 
from  the  park. 

Many  fine  ornamental  Conifers  are  developing 
into  trees  here  and  there  on  the  slopes,  including 
many  of  Abies  Pinsapo,  a  healthy  and  well-coloured 
specimen  of  which  is  13  ft.  high.  Sequoia  semper¬ 
virens  is  40  ft.  high.  Others  are  Tsuga  merten- 
siana  (albertiana),  T.  canadensis,  and  Cupressus 
nutkaensis.  Arbutus  Unedo  was  flowering  and 
carrying  ripe  fruit  simultaneously.  Another  Straw¬ 
berry  tree,  namely,  Benthamia  fragifera,  18  ft.  high, 
was  also  fruiting  freely. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  kitchen  garden  lies  at  a  much  higher  level  on 
the  hill  side  than  any  other  part  of  the  garden  or 
grounds,  and  ample  provision  is  made  for  a  supply  of 
water,  by  having  large  tanks,  7  ft.  deep,  built  for 
retaining  a  supply  close  at  hand.  The  garden  is 
surrounded  by  good  walls,  covered  with  well-trained 
fruit  trees. 

The  vegetable  quarters  contained  good  breadths 
of  Broccoli,  sprouting  Broccoli,  Salsify,  and 
Cabbage  Ellam’s  Early,  the  latter  advancing  rapidly 
towards  that  stage  when  they  are  much  esteemed  at 
table. 

Mr.  Reynolds  is  a  young  man  of  much  promise, 
who  keeps  the  gardens,  grounds,  and  houses  in  trim 
and  excellent  condition,  so  that  the  horticultural 
world  is  likely  to  hear  of  him  again. 

«»■ 

THE  FOREST  HILL  OLIVIAS. 

The  value  of  the  modern  Clivia  as  a  decorative  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  is  at  the 
present  time  being  demonstrated  to  the  full  at  the 
Forest  Hill  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons. 
We  say  modern  Clivia,  advisedly,  for  although  the 
ancestors  of  the  rrce  were  thought  to  be  hahdsome 
plants  when  introduced  from  Southern  Africa,  they 
have  been  entirely  overshadowed  by  the  handsome 
children  to  which  they  have  given  rise  under  the 
seductive  hands  of  the  florist.  The  name  of  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Sons  is  writ  large  in  the  annals  of  the 
Clivia,  for  it  is  owing  to  their  untiring  zeal  and  per¬ 
severance  that  many  of  the  best  forms  in  cultivation 
owe  their  existence.  True,  our  Continental  friends 
have  not  been  idle,  but  in  this  case  at  least  we  are 
proud  to  know  that  the  Britisher  leads.  Year  by 
year  a  remarkably  fine  display  is  to  be  seen  at  Forest 
Hill,  and  year  by  year  in  many  a  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  scattered  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Britain,  the  representatives  of  the  Forest 
Hill  Clivias  delight  their  owners  by  the  richness  of 
the  bloom  they  bear,  and  the  abundance  with  which 
that  bloom  is  produced. 

The  modern  Clivia  is  no  weakling,  but  a  sturdy 
greenhouse  plant  whose  stiff,  leathery,  deep  shining 
green  leaves  render  it  beautiful  at  any  and  every  season 
of  the  year.  At  flowering  time  it  is  simply  gorgeous, 
and  so  distinct  from  all  other  flowering  plants  that 
it  may  well  be  said  to  stand  alone.  Than  it  nothing 
is  easier  to  grow,  and  there  is  nothing  that  returns  a 
richer  harvest  for  labour  expended. 

We  received  an  additional  proof,  if  such  were 
needed,  of  the  hardiness  of  the  race  during  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Forest  Hill  establishment,  for  although 
the  weather  was  Arctic-like  in  its  severity,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  house  in  which  the  plants  were 
growing  rather  low,  they  stood  it  all  with  perfect 
equanimity.  Passing  from  the  swirl  of  the  fierce 


March  snowstorm  to  this  abode  of  Flora, the  rich  and 
varied  shades  of  orange  and  scarlet  probably  gained 
by  contrast  with  the  gloom  without,  although  the 
glorious  flowers  needed  not  this  extraneous 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  compel  the  admiration 
of  the  visitor. 

Our  old  friend,  C.  miniata,  was  represented  by  a 
single  huge  plant  carrying  many  umbels  of  bloom, 
but  C.  miniata  is  out  of  the  running  now,  for  there 
are  many  varieties  that  surpass  it  from  the  florist's 
standpoint.  The  tube  of  the  flower  has  been 
shortened,  the  limb  made  broader,  rounder,  and 
more  open,  and  the  individual  segments  have  been 
broadened  and  their  substance  increased.  These 
improvements  have  not  yet  reached  the  completed 
stage,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  finitude  in  the 
florist’s  mind,  no  flower  but  may  be  made  larger,  no 
symmetry  but  may  be  made  more  symmetrical. 
The  work  of  crossing  and  recrossing  thus  goes  on 
with  unabated  ardour,  new  shades  have  to  be  sought 
for  and  found  ;  and  then  yet  others  loom  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Of  the  newest  forms,  Longiflora  is  one  of  the 
finest.  The  flowers  are  of  soft  Apricot  hue,  very 
pleasing  and  pretty,  and  of  more  than  average  size. 
The  umbel  is  immense,  and  the  length  of  the  pedicels 
of  the  flowers  it  bears  is  remarked  at  once.  Queen 
Victoria  is  another  novelty  of  sterling  merit.  The 
flowers  are  a  shade  or  two  lighter  than  those  of 
Longiflora.  John  Laing,  vivid  orange-scarlet ; 
Harry  Laing,  deep  claret,  with  a  nearly  white 
throat ;  and  Lady  Wolverton,  deep  orange,  make  a 
charming  trio;  in  fact,  these  three  varieties  are  more 
popular  than  any  others  with  the  general  public, 
whose  taste,  in  this  case  at  least,  is  not  at  fault. 
Not  to  weary  our  reader  by  an  undue  parade  of 
names  (the  Messrs.  Laing  catalogue  upwards  of  fifty 
varieties)  we  may  yet  make  mention  of  Fascination, 
which  is  in  grand  condition  this  year,  the  colossal 
umbel  of  light  orange  flowers  with  the  creamy-white 
throat  rendering  it  conspicuous  above  all  the  rest. 
W.  P.  Leech,  orange,  with  white  throat ;  Vesuvius, 
deep,  rich  scarlet ;  Stanstead  Gem,  bright  orange, 
lemon  throat ;  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain, 
deep  orange,  with  clear  yellow  throat,  are  all  varie¬ 
ties  that  should  be  in  every  collection. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  plants  in  the  house, 
although  it  has  borne  no  flowers  as  yet,  is  the  result 
of  a  reputed  cross  between  a  Clivia  and  a  Hippeas- 
trum  (Amaryllis),  and  a  close  observation  reveals 
some  resemblance  in  the  foliage  to  the  leaves  of  the 
latter  parent.  Mr.  Leech,  who  looks  after  this  part 
of  the  establishment,  has  much  anxious  solicitude 
for  this  hybrid  pet  of  his,  and  he  is  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  it  shall  flower,  and  thus 
demonstrate  the  reality  of  the  cross. 


AN  IMPORTANT  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
NURSERY. 

The  Racing  Calendar  and  Agricultural  Journal,  a  South 
African  paper  of  considerable  repute,  contains  in  its 
pages  for  February  2nd  a  long  account  of  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Smith  Bros.,  of  Uitenhage,  and 
from  the  description  given  it  is  evident  that  horti¬ 
culturists  in  this  interesting  corner  of  Greater  Britain, 
are  right  up  to  the  times,  and  as  far  as  their  oppor- 
tunites  allow,  popularising  gardening  in  that  country . 
Messrs.  Smith  Bros,  first  started  in  business  at  Port 
Elizabeth,  but  some  eight  years  ago  a  long  spell  of 
drought  drove  them  to  the  kindlier  locality  of 
Uitenhage.  Since  their  move  thither  the  Messrs. 
Smith  have  thriven  abundantly  and  have  made  such 
good  use  of  their  opportunities  that  they  have 
become  authorities  on  all  horticultural  matters  at 
the  Cape. 

The  flower  nursery  is  situated  in  a  particularly 
charming  spot — at  the  far  end  of  the  town,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  slope  that  breaks  the  force  of  the  south¬ 
east  winds.  The  soil  is  naturally  fertile ;  and  an 
extensive  system  of  irrigation  has  been  instituted,  so 
that  with  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water,  the  plants 
can  scarcely  fail  to  do  well.  The  visitor,  whose  pen 
describes  the  floral  beauties  of  the  Uitenhage 
Nurseries,  was  specially  impressed  with  huge  breaks 
of  Cannas,  more  particularly  the  Orchid  flowering 
section,  which  was  represented  by  such  charming 
varieties  as  Austria  and  Italia,  both  of  which  are 
well  known,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The 
glorious  Solanum  Wendlandii  which,  in  this  country 
we  can  only  grow  in  warm  houses,  at  Uitenhage, 
flourishes  out  of  doors  and  blooms  with  surpassing 
freedom. 
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Under  glass  single  and  double  tuberous  Begonias 
are  great  favourites,  and  the  excellence  of  the  double 
forms  is  especially  commented  on.  Gloxinias,  too, 
are  well  grown  ;  probably  as  well  as  they  are  in  the 
old  country.  Orchids  of  all  sorts  are  well  looked 
after,  but  the  craze  for  high  prices  is  not  so  marked 
as  it  is  in  the  old  country.  Ferns  and  Palms  are 
beautiful  all  the  world  over;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  the  Africander  loves  them  as  well  as  the 
Britisher.  Mention  is  made  of  a  hundred  species 
and  varieties  of  Ferns,  and  our  old  friend  Adiantum 
farleyense  finds  itself  called  "  a  lovely  great  drooping 
ostrich  feather  Fern,"  after  which  aggregation  of 
adjectives  it  ought  to  be  well  pleased  with  itself. 
The  Messrs.  Smith  Bros,  have  a  big  name  for  Ferns 
and  Palms,  and  the  trade  in  them  is  annually 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Strobilanthes 
dyerianus  is  another  prime  favourite ;  indeed,  it 
seems  to  have  caught  on  better  with  the  Africander 
than  in  our  island  home.  It  is  said  that  the  plant  is 
not  expensive  ;  so  we  assume  that  it  has  been  pushed 
by  various  members  of  the  trade  and  is  now  a  well- 
known  occupant  of  the  warmer  plant  houses. 

What  would  be  a  novel  feature,  perhaps,  to  the 
British  grower  is  “the  shade  bed."  In  a  space 
120  ft.  by  40  ft.  are  multitudes  of  Bcuvardias, 
Azaleas,  and  Camellias,  as  well  as  a  big  stock  of 
young  plants  of  Solanum  Wendlandii,  which  is  a  very 
great  favourite  with  the  general  public.  Other  shade 
beds  contain  hundreds  of  yellow  Richardias,  and 
various  forms  of  Aucuba  japonica.  There  is  also  a 
big  batch  of  imported  trees  and  shrubs,  including  a 
lot  of  the  finest  Rhododendrons. 

Fruit  trees  form  a  speciality  of  the  firm,  but  these 
are  located  in  another  nursery  known  as  The  Vine¬ 
yard,  which  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
which  shelters  the  floral  nursery.  The  Vineyard 
slopes  gently  to  the  south,  and  embraces  a  square 
plot  of  ground  some  100  acres  in  extent,  and  running 
right  down  to  the  Graaf-Runet  railway  line.  This 
nursery,  too,  is  well  irrigated,  as  is  very  necessary  in 
such  a  climate.  The  land  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Vineyard  Company,  who  planted  a  lot  of  Vines 
only  to  find  that  they  could  not  be  made  to  pay.  So 
that  company  went  the  way  of  all  companies  whose 
expenditure  is  greater  than  their  receipts.  Since 
Messrs.  Smith  Bros,  took  over  the  land  the  Vines 
have  been  gradually  weeded  out  to  make  way  for 
large  breaks  of  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Quinces,  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  Figs. 

The  collection  of  Apples  includes  the  cream  of 
the  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  so  far  excellent  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained  in  the  way  of  fruit.  The 
stock  of  Apples  in  hand  to  cover  estimated  demands 
alone  cover  many  acres,  and  as  the  demand  is 
steadily  upon  the  increase  this  area  of  stock  trees 
will  perforce  increase  too. 

What  Vines  remain  are  made  full  use  of,  and  their 
crops  are  annually  turned  into  wine.  The  big  old 
wine  vault  is  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
place  to  a  thirsty  soul  on  a  thirsty  day. 

Roses,  too,  are  well  looked  after,  for  they  sell 
well,  and  the  Uitenhage  collection  can  vie  in  point 
of  completeness  and  comprehensiveness  with  the 
best  in  the  British  Islands. 

The  acting  manager  of  the  Uitenhage  establish¬ 
ment  is  Mr.  G.  Cartwright. 

- - 

Kllcnen  Garden  calendar. 

The  severe  weather  of  the  past  week  has  sadly 
interfered  with  work  in  this  department,  and  in 
many  places  seriously  crippled  the  growth  of  many 
vegetables,  for  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  the  ground 
has  been  frozen  so  hard  in  the  month  of  March. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable  vegetables 
that  have  been  brought  forward  under  glass  should 
be  planted  out,  taking  care  to  thoroughly  harden 
them  off  previously  to  so  doing.  Peas  ought  to  have 
the  sticks  put  alongside  the  rows  as  the  work 
proceeds,  as  these  will  in  some  degree  help  to  ward 
off  the  cold  winds.  Cauliflower  too  should  be  lifted 
with  balls  of  earth  attached,  and  planted  sufficiently 
deep  in  the  soil  to  prevent  them  being  rocked  to  and 
fro  by  the  winds.  Onions  that  have  been  growing 
on  hot  beds,  after  being  thoroughly  hardened,  may  be 
transferred  to  the  open  quarters.  In  planting  be 
careful  not  to  injure  the  roots  more  than  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  make  the  holes  sufficiently  deep  to 
allow  the  roots  to  go  straight  down.  Do  not  plant 
too  deeply,  as  such  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  bulbs 


to  be  thick-necked.  Lettuce  and  other  plants  oflike 
description  ttiat  have  been  brought  forward  under 
glass  may  now  safely  be  transplanted  in  the  open. 
It  is,  however,  advisable  to  choose  showery  weather 
for  so  doing  if  possible,  as  growth  does  not  then 
receive  any  serious  check. 

Potatos. — Many  make  a  practice  of  planting  too 
early,  but  from  past  experience  we  have  found  that 
the  second  week  of  April  is  quite  soon  enough  for 
all  except  a  few  of  the  early  ones  that  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  case  of  frost.  It  is  by  far  the  better  plan 
to  work  the  ground  and  thoroughly  get  the  planting 
done  when  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  than  to 
plant  too  early  and  have  the  sets  remaining  in  the 
ground  during  such  weather  as  we  have  been  experi¬ 
encing  of  late.  If  the  sets  are  properly  prepared  as 
previously  advised,  planting  need  not  take  long,  and 
a  more  regular  growth  will  be  the  result.  We  would 
here  further  impress  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  not  hitherto  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  this,  the  most  important  of  all  our  kitchen 
garden  crops,  the  necessity  of  allowing  ample  space 
between  the  rows;  and  where  a  number  of  varieties 
are  grown,  that  of  keeping  those  producing  strong 
haulm  by  themselves,  otherwise  they  may  overgrow 
the  weaker  ones  and  spoil  them.  In  many  places 
the  bulk  of  this  crop  is  grown  in  the  field,  and  here 
as  a  rule  the  soil  not  being  so  rich  as  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  there  is  not  that  necessity  for  allowing  so  great 
a  space,  as  the  shows  do  not  make  such  rampant 
growth.  When  grown  in  a  field  where  the  soil  is 
poor  the  better  plan  would  be  to  apply  artificial 
manure,  consisting  of  two  pounds  of  kainit,  two  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  one  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  the 
square  rod  ;  where  lime  is  deficient  [a  little  super¬ 
phosphate  may  also  be  added. 

Small  seeds  such  as  Borecole,  Savoys,  Cauliflower, 
and  early  Broccoli  may  be  sown  in  the  open.  As  the 
young  plants  of  these  are  frequently  attacked  with 
the  Turnip  fly,  a  dusting  of  newly  slaked  lime, 
super-phosphate,  or  basic  slag,  when  the  foliage  is 
damp, will  usually  prevent  them  doing  much  mischief. 
The  great  secret  is  to  promote  a  rapid  growth  by  the 
use  of  stimulants  until  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Plants  of  the  above  raised 
in  boxes  or  on  hot  beds  should  be  pricked  off  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  to  prevent  them 
becoming  drawn. 

Carrots  of  the  larger  varieties  may  now  be  sown 
in  the  open  quarters,  but  as  it  is  far  better  to  make 
several  small  sowings  than  one  large  one,  only  a 
few  rows  should  be  sown  at  present. 

With  warmer  weather  growth  of  all  plants  will  be 
more  rapid,  particularly  that  of  weeds;  therefore,  in 
favourable  weather  the  hoe  must  be  kept  at  work 
amongst  growing  crops  to  keep  them  in  check. 
Small  salads  must  be  sown  to  keep  up  a  supply  and 
as  they  go  over  so  soon  when  the  weather  gets  warm 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  smaller  sowings  at  short 
intervals.  Pay  particular  attention  to  vegetables 
growing  in  pits  and  on  hot  beds,  as  both  air  and 
water  will  be  required,  the  latter  more  frequently 
should  the  sun  be  bright,  with  such  as  Carrots, 
French  Beans,  Cauliflower,  and  Turnips,  while 
Potatos  must  have  an  abundance  of  air  on  all  favour¬ 
able  occasions,  though  cold  draughts  must  be 
avoided. — Kitchen  Gardener. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  late  severe  frost  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  damage  amongst  bulbous  and  other 
plants  that  the  mild  weather  had  urged  into 
precocious  appearance.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  that 
were  not  protected  have  had  the  tips  of  the  young 
leaves  cut  up,  and  this  must  make  some  difference  in 
the  flowering,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Tulips.  Crocuses  have  had  but  a  sorry  time  of  it, 
for  the  flowers  were  frosted  as  fast  as  they  came  up. 
Break  up  the  surface  soil  between  the  plants,  and 
keep  it  stirred  occasionally  so  as  to  give  them  every 
chance.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  hungry  a  sprinkling 
of  “  artificials  ’’  may  follow  presently  but  it  would 
be  too  early  to  excite  the  plants  now  as  they  have 
not  yet  got  over  the  check  of  the  wintry  March. 

Moss  on  Lawns. — This  may  be  caused  in  two 
ways — first,  by  insufficient  drainage  and  conse¬ 
quently  damp,  sour  soil,  and  second,  by  poor  and 
hungry  soil.  In  the  event  of  the  first  cause  obtain¬ 
ing  the  remedy  is  obviously  to  look  to  the  drainage. 
Moss  arising  from  the  second  condition  may  easily 


be  got  rid  of  now.  Go  over  the  lawn  with  a  sharp- 
toothed  iron  rake,  and  pull  out  all  of  the  moss  that 
the  rake  will  touch.  This  rigorous  scarifying  may 
make  the  turf  look  rather  ragged  for  a  while,  but  if  a 
dressing  of  fine,  rich  soil  mixed  with  one  fourth  its 
bulk  of  lime  be  given,  a  sprinkling  of  seed  sown  in 
the  worst  spots,  and  the  whole  surface  well  rolled,  a 
thick  tough  sward  will  soon  result,  and  the  moss  will 
have  no  room  to  grow  afterwards.  A  mixture  of 
bone  meal,  wood  ashes,  and  fine  soil  also  makes  a 
good  dressing,  while  many  gardeners  like  some 
special  lawn  sand  mixed  with  the  soil.  All  of  these 
dressings  produce  excellent  results,  and  assist  the 
turf  greatly  in  keeping  up  a  thick,  and  an  even  sur¬ 
face  year  after  year. 

Hardy  Fernery. — In  most  establishments  where 
large  quantities  of  leaves  have  to  be  gathered  up  in 
autumn  for  tidiness’  sake  there  is  always  plenty  of 
leaf  soil  of  more  or  less  good  quality  ;  in  fact,  in  not 
a  few  cases  there  is  more  than  it  is  known  what  to 
do  with.  A  little  of  this  abundant  supply  may  well 
be  turned  to  account  for  the  hardy  fernery,  for  it  is 
just  the  kind  of  rooting  medium  that  the  Ferns  love. 
A  good  dressing  should  now  be  given,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  without  disturbing  or  burying  too 
deeply  any  bulbs  that  may  have  been  planted 
amongst  the  Ferns. — A.  S.  G. 

- - 

©leanings  from  the  Dnrtlir 
of  Stienc^. 

The  undermentioned  subjects  were  discussed  at  the 
Scientific  Committee  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  on  the  14th  ult. 

Dahlias  Diseased. — Some  roots  were  received 
from  Messrs.  A.  Lister  &  Son,  Rothesay,  with  the 
following  communication  : — "  First,  we  started  our 
roots  in  the  manner  we  have  done  for  years  with  the 
best  results — namely,  on  a  hot  bench,  taking  cuttings 
within  three  weeks  of  their  insertion,  and  gradually 
lessening  the  heat  as  time  went  on.  Secondly,  the 
first  batch  this  season  was  somewhat  soft,  and  all 
failed  ;  not,  however,  by  damping  off,  but  from  the 
effects  of  the  disease.  Thirdly,  last  season  we  had 
magnificent  strikes,  but  near  the  close  of  the  season, 
the  “  spot  ” — as  on  the  specimens  sent — made  its 
appearance,  but  was  very  limited.  Fourthly,  the 
bottom  heat  was  maintained  at  about  70°,  while  the 
top  was  about  150  less.  Fifthly,  can  the  Tomato 
disease  have  become  incorporated  with  the  soil,  as 
Tomatos  had  been  grown  there ;  and  has  this  any 
relation  to  the  disease  or  cause  of  the  trouble  ? 
Sixthly,  all  the  roots  were  placed  in  comparatively 
new  soil,  although  some  of  the  old  may  have  been 
mixed  with  it.  Seventhly,  the  house  is  well  aired, 
and  the  cuttings  were  firm  when  taken  off.  As  to 
remedies,  we  have  applied  sulphur  with  satisfactory 
results  ;  so  far  as  it  killed  the  fungus  at  the  root  and 
allowed  fresh,  clean  growth  to  be  made,  but  it  had  no 
apparent  effect  on  the  cuttings.  They  went  off  by 
the  score.  We  have  hitherto  been  most  successful  in 
Dahlia  cultivation,  and  have  had  misfortunes,  too, 
but  this  disease  completely  baffles  us.  The  result  is 
the  same,  both  with  hard -grown  forced  exhibition 
roots,  and  those  grown  without  forcing." 

The  following  valuable  report  on  the  preceding 
was  received  from  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith,  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds,  to  whom  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  accorded. 

"  The  Dahlia  cuttings  when  received  showed 
various  stages  of  blackened  discolouration,  where 
they  had  been  in  contact  with  the  soil,  and  also  on  the 
older  leaves,  especially  where  they  joined  the  stem. 
Where  the  blackening  was  worst  the  tissues  were 
filled  with  bacteria,  and  fungus  filaments  were 
present.  After  a  few  days  in  a  moist  chamber  the 
cuttings  became  black  and  rotten,  the  bacteria  were 
more  abundant,  and  the  fungus  bore  colourless  spores 
of  two  kinds.  Your  correspondent  suggests  infection 
from  Tomato  disease,  previously  present  in  the  same 
house.  We  find  that  the  two  forms  of  fungus 
conidia  (and  only  two  are  present)  occurring  on  this 
Dahlia  material  are  almost  (but  not  exactly) 
identical  in  form  with  those  figured  by  Mr.  Massee 
(Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  8th,  1895,)  in  connection 
with  the  Tomato  *  sleepy  disease.’  Whether  this  is 
a  coincidence  or  a  connection,  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to 
say.  There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  this  Dahlia 
disease  affects  the  cuttings  in  the  same  way  as  the 
above  Tomato  disease.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  soil. 
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"Remedies. — Your  correspondent  has  tried  sulphur 
in  the  soil  with  some  good  effect.  No  fungicide> 
however,  will  be  so  beneficial  as — 

"  i.  Fresh  clean  soil. 

"  2.  Ventilation  as  far  as  it  can  be  given. 

"  3.  To  water  the  freshly  struck  cuttings  as  little 
as  possible  till  they  form  roots. 

"  To  use  boxes  or  pans  which  have  been  thoroughly 
disinfected,  and  to  have  houses  and  benches  washed 
down  with  a  limewash. 

"  In  addition  to  these  Mr.  Massee  recommends  for 
the  Tomato  disease,  to  mix  as  much  lime  in  the  soil 
as  the  plant  will  stand.  How  far  these  measures  can 
be  carried  out  must  lie  with  the  discretion  of  the 
grower."  Dr.  Muller  suggested  sterilising  it,  by 
baking  the  soil. 

Hybrid  Narcissi. — Some  specimens  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod  with  the  following 
remarks  : — '•  I  send  a  spontaneous  hybrid  which  has 
come  in  one  of  my  flower  beds.  It  is  presumably 
N.  Pseudo-Narcissus  var.  minimus  x  N.  cyclamineus. 

I  also  enclose  the  parents.  I  consider  N.  cyclamineus 
one  of  the  best  marked  species  of  the  genus.  It  is 
the  only  one  which  has  the  perianth  almost  sessile  on 
the  fruit.  Mr.  G.  Maw  once  suggested  to  me  that  it 
might  be  produced  by  N.  minimus  x  N.  triandrus, 
but  he  overlooked  this  characler — the  tube  of  N. 
triandrus  being  very  long.  In  the  hybrid  sent  the 
tube  is  intermediate  between  the  parents.  The  trunk 
of  the  perianth  follows  neither  parent,  being 
cylindrical,  while  that  of  N.  p.  minimus  tends  to  be 
funnel-shaped,  and  that  of  N.  cyclamineus  is  always 
ventricose  and  contracted  towards  the  mouth.  N. 
cylamineus  is  a  profuse  pollen  bearer  and  seed 
bearer,  but  the  bulb,  with  me  at  least,  is  short  lived, 
and  requires  constant  renewal  from  seed.  I  have  also 
observed  in  another  bed  a  hybrid,  N.  cyclamineus  x 
N.  Pseudo-Narcissus,  of  some  larger  variety.  The 
developed  tube  and  glaucous  broad  leaf  belong  with 
certainty  to  Pseudo-Narcissus,  though  the  perianth 
is  completely  reflexed,  as  in  cyclamineus." 


THE  NURSERYMEN,  MARKET  GAR¬ 
DENERS’  &  GENERAL  HAILSTORM 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION,  LTD. 

The  fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Simpson’s  Hotel,  101,  Strand, 
W.C.,  on  Monday  last,  March  27th.  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch  took  the  chair  at  3  p.m.  After  the  minutes 
of  last  year's  annual  general  meeting  had  been  read 
and  signed,  the  report  and  balance  sheet  for  1898 
were  brought  forward. 

The  report,  which  was  presented  by  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Alexander  J.  Monro,  showed  a  very  satisfactory 
state  of  affairs.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
not  only  had  the  premium  income  been  increased  by 
over  27  per  cent.,  but  that  the  ratio  of  working 
expenses  had  been  considerably  reduced  as  com¬ 
pared  with  previous  years.  The  number  of  those 
taking  out  policies  also  showed  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease.  New  agents  have  been  called  into  service  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  there  has  been  a 
greater  amount  of  business  done. 

The  year  1898  has  not  failed  to  bring  with  it 
several  hailstorms,  some  of  which  have  been  of 
great  severity,  and  have  caused  much  damage.  On 
May  2nd  a  heavy  storm  passed  over  South  Devon, 
and  glass  was  broken  at  Plymouth,  Plymton,  Stone- 
house,  and  other  parts.  On  June  26th  Shapwick, 
near  Southampton,  was  bombarded  by  very  large 
hailstones.  Later  on  in  the  summer,  in  July,  Lam¬ 
port,  Northamptonshire,  suffered  considerably  from 
a  storm,  whilst  on  August  18th  a  terrific  storm  passed 
over  the  south-west  of  England  and  South  Wales, 
some  districts,  especially  between  Taunton  and 
Tenby,  having  had  much  damage  to  report. 

In  spite  of  all  these  storms  no  glass  insured  under 
the  Corporation  has  been  broken,  although  in 
several  cases  the  gardens  of  policy  holders  were  in 
close  proximity  to  the  storm  areas. 

The  report  then  passed  on  to  discuss  the  special 
advantages  offered  by  those  insuring  with  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  which  the  fact  that  those  insured  can 
immediately  replace  their  own  glass  broken  by  hail, 
the  Corporation  paying  at  the  rate  per  sq.  ft.  at 
which  the  glass  is  insured,  is  one  of  the  chief. 
Another  special  advantage  is  that  of  being  able  "  to 
cover  wholly  or  partially  the  value  of  the  contents 
of  the  glasshouses  by  increased  insurance  of  the 
glass — an  advantage  offered  by  no  other  insurance 
company." 


The  Board  of  Directors  meets  not  less  than  once 
in  every  three  months,  whilst  a  committee  of  six 
meets  as  often  as  business  demands.  The  total 
number  of  meetings  held  during  the  year  has  been 
twelve.  The  Directors  have  so  far  elected  to  take  no 
fees. 

The  revenue  account  shows  income  from  premiums, 
£1,736  os.  6d.,  making  with  dividends  from  invest¬ 
ments  a  total  income  of  £1,814  17s.  2d.  The  total 
sum  charged  against  the  revenue  has  been  £746  7s. 
6d.,  made  up  of  £183  13s.  4d.,  commissions  on  in¬ 
surances ;  £223  1 8s.  2d.,  working  expenses;  £160, 
balance  written  off  formation  expenses ;  £28  16s., 
balance  written  off  office  furniture  and  fixtures ;  and 
£150,  further  reserve  for  unexpired  risks.  This  fund 
now  reaches  a  total  of  £650. 

The  balance  sheet  shows  that  of  the  authorised 
capital  of  £100,000  (20,000  shares  at  £5  each),  only 
10s.  per  share  on  5,000  shares  has  been  called  up, 
making  an  item  of  £2,500.  Sundry  creditors  claim 
10  guineas.  On  the  assets  side  there  is  a  sum  of 
£424  2S.  cash,  either  in  hand  or  at  the  bankers’,  and 
interest  and  one  or  two  outstanding  items  account 
for  £18  is.  2d.  There  are  investments  of  capital  to 
the  amount  of  £2,311  4s.,  and  investments  of  income 
of  £873  14s.  6d. 

The  balance  from  the  revenue  account  has  been 
depleted  by  £601  18s.,  which  is  the  debit  balance 
from  1897,  and  as  £650  has  been  set  aside  for  un¬ 
expired  risks  this  leaves  a  balance  of  £466  11s.  8d.  of 
assets  over  liabilities. 

This  balance  of  £466  ns.  8d.  being  available  for 
disposal,  the  directors  recommend  a  dividend  of 
5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  paid-up  capital,  free 
of  income  tax,  and  also  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent.,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  £250.  A  sum  of  £200  is  to  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  reserve  fund,  and  £16  ns.  8d  is 
to  be  carried  forward. 

In  formally  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
balance  sheet,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  said  that  they  were 
of  the  most  satisfactory  nature,  from  three  points  of 
view.  Firstly,  more  business  had  been  done ; 
secondly,  it  had  been  done  at  less  expense ;  and 
thirdly,  no  claims  had  been  made.  Mr.  Veitch  then 
explained  the  principal  items  in  the  report,  and 
remarked  upon  the  growth  of  premiums,  the  number 
of  agents  and  policies,  and  the  lessening  of  working 
expenses.  Speaking  of  the  assets,  he  said,  that  the 
whole  of  the  assets  were  now  available  to  settle  any 
claims  that  might  be  made  upon  them.  No  invest¬ 
ments  had  been  realised  during  the  past  year,  but  on 
the  contrary,  other  investments  had  been  made.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Veitch  specifically  moved  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
paid-up  capital  for  the  past  year ;  and  also  a  bonus  of 
5  per  cent.,  or  £250  in  all,  that  £200  should  be  added 
to  the  reserve  fund,  and  that  the  balance  of 
£16  ns.  8d.  be  carried  forward. 

Mr.  W.  Annett,  of  the  Sun  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  seconded,  and  in  doing  so  commented  upon  the 
very  thorough  way  in  which  every  detail  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  the  "  Corporation  ”  had  been  set 
forth,  and  the  report  and  balance  sheet  were  duly 
ratified,  there  being  no  discussion.  Passing  to  the 
election  of  officers,  Messrs.  Peter  E.  Kay,  Thomas 
Rochford,  Joseph  Rochford,  James  Sweet,  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  and  James  Walker,  the  retiring  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  were,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Kinnell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Peter  Kay,  asked  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  members  of  the  directorate. 

Mr.  Piper  moved,  and  Mr.  T.  Rochford  seconded, 
that  Messrs.  Baker,  Haward,  and  Watson, 
Chartered  Accountants,  be  re-elected  auditors  at  the 
increased  fee  of  10  guineas.  This  was  assented  to. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  agents  and  representatives 
proposed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Rochford,  and  one  to  the 
horticultural  Press,  proposed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Monro, 
were  both  carried  with  unanimity. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  then  resolved  into  an 
extraordinary  general  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  certain  measures  of  importance. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  proposed  that  “  a  second  issue  of 
5,000  shares  of  £5  each,  at  a  premium  of  4s.  per 
share  be  forthwith  made,  payable  as  follows  5s.  on 
application;  gs.  on  allotment ;  10s.  on  June  1st, 
1899,  and  the  remainder  as  may  be  required  and 
determined,  but  no  single  call  on  any  share  to  exceed 
one  quarter  of  the  nominal  amount  of  such  share, 
nor  be  made  payable  within  two  months  after  the 
last  preceding  call  was  made.”  In  explaining  this 
proposed  new  issue  of  shares,  Mr.  Veitch  said  that 
it  was  entirely  due  to  the  increase  of  business,  since 


an  increase  of  business  meant  a  possible  increase  of 
claims.  It  was  felt  by  the  directors  that  moremoDey 
was  needed  to  be  in  readiness  for  any  call  that  might 
be  made  upon  it,  in  order  that  all  claims  might  be 
met  as  promptly  as  they  had  been  met  hitherto. 

Mr.  Kay  seconded,  and  there  being  no  dissent  or 
discussion,  the  motion  was  duly  carried. 

Mr.  Smith  moved,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Monro,  Junr. 
seconded,  that  in  Clause  92  of  the  Corporation’s 
Articles  of  Association,  the  word  subscribed  should  be 
deleted,  and  the  word  paid-up  substituted,  the  whole 
clause  to  read,  *'  That  the  directors'  renumeration 
shall  be  such  as  the  company  shall  in  general  meet¬ 
ing  determine,  but  the  directors  shall  receive  no  fees 
in  any  year  when  a  profit  on  the  paid-up  capital  for 
the  time  being  of  less  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  is 
made. 

This  being  carried  it  was  announced  that  a  second 
special  meeting  should  be  held  at  1  and  2,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  Tuesday,  April  i8tb,  to 
confirm  both  these  resolutions. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  for  presiding, 
introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Iceton,  was  heartily  received. 
Mr.  Veitch,  in  replying,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
zeal  and  great  business  acumen  which  their  manager 
and  secretary,  Mr.  A.  J.  Monro,  brought  to  bear  up¬ 
on  his  duties,  and  said  that  it  was  largely  owing  to 
him  that  things  had  gone  on  so  swimmingly. 

■»!— - 

SOCIETIES. 


FALKIRK  HORTICULTURAL. — March  17 th. 

The  spring  flower  show  promoted  by  this  associa¬ 
tion  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Falkirk,  on  the 
above  date.  The  entries,  which  numbered  about 
400,  showed  a  considerable  falling  off  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  years,  but  this  was  amply 
accounted  for  by  tbe  spell  of  Arctic-like  weather 
which  reigned,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  show 
was  fully  a  fortnight  earlier  than  usual.  On  the 
whole  the  show  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances,  and  some  capital  stuff  was 
staged.  The  exhibits  of  bulbs  were  rather  weak, 
numerically,  but  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were 
well  represented.  The  bouquets  also  were  good. 
The  Silver  Cup,  given  by  the  association  for  the 
best  table  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  was  won  by 
Mr.  W.  Robertson,  Bainsford,  Mr.  T.  C.  Sutherland, 
Parkhall,  Polmont,  coming  in  second. 

In  the  classes  for  pot  plants  open  to  gardeners  and 
amateurs,  Messrs.  W.  Henderson,  T.  C.  Sutherland, 
John  McLaren,  Millfield,  Polmont ;  J.  Ogilvie,  Lar- 
bert ;  and  Peter  Tait,  were  the  most  successful 
exhibitors,  and  divided  nearly  all  the  prizes  between 
them. 

Mr.  W.  Robinson  was  even  more  successful  in  the 
amateurs'  section,  for  most  of  the  first  prizes  fell  to 
his  share.  The  coveted  prize  for  the  best  Hyacinth 
in  the  show  was  also  won  by  that  gentleman, 

There  were  some  fairly  good  collections  of  vege¬ 
table  shown,  but  the  competition  was  lacking  in 
spirit. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  was  a  fine 
table  of  plants  from  Messrs.  Murray  &  Sons,  Park- 
hall.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  Keith,  Bathgate ; 
Kidd,  Hope  Park,  Bonnybridge ;  Pearson,  Beech- 
wood,  Murrayfield  ;  and  Mr.  Murray,  Sunny  Bank 
Nursery,  Camelon. 

The  show  was  visited  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening  by  a  big  concourse  of  people.  The  Falkirk 
Orchestra  was  in  attendance. 


EALING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS  — 

March  21  st. 

The  second  annual  spring  flower  show  of  this  society 
was  held  on  the  21st  ult.,  in  the  Victoria  Hall, 
Ealing,  a  building  in  excellent  accord  with  such  an 
object,  and  one  that  lends  itself  to  tasteful  arrange¬ 
ments  and  groups  of  plants,  such  as  were  here 
gathered  together  in  very  creditable  form. 

Lady  Nelson,  of  Hanger  Hill  House,  opened  the 
exhibition  under  the  most  depressing  circumstances, 
for  while  the  hall  inside  represented  sweetness  and 
light,  the  weather  conditions  outside  were  of  the 
most  arctic  and  repressive  character. 

Tbe  society,  therefore,  this  year  was  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  its  fixture,  for  the  intense  frost,  the  squally 
showers  of  snow,  and  a  north-west  blizzard  com¬ 
bined,  had  a  serious  and  deterrent  effect  on  the 
takings  at  the  “  gate.”  This  is  all  the  more  dis¬ 
tressing,  as  the  committee  had:decided  to  divide  the 
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proceeds  between  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund  and  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion.  As  it  is,  we  think  the  society  will  find  it 
difficult  to  meet  current  expenses. 

The  show,  however,  in  itself  was  interesting  and 
meritorious,  the  boldest  and  best  arranged  group  of 
plants  coming  from  Gunnersbury  Park  (gardener, 
Mr.  George  Reynolds).  The  form  was  that  of  a 
square  with  the  corners  extended  and  rounded  off, 
each  of  these  corners  having  for  its  centre-piece  a 
specimen  Cordyline  indivisa,  surrounded  by  Richar- 
dia  Little  Gem,  variegated  Ficus  elastica,  Astilbe 
japonica,  double  Narciss,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  etc., 
thus  forming,  as  it  were,  four  subsidiary  little 
groups,  the  centre  between  these  being  occupied  by 
fine  specimens  of  Cocos  plumosa  about  8  ft.  high. 
Dracaena  sanderiana,  Imantophyllum  miniatum  in 
variety,  Dracaena  congests,  and  other  things,  going 
to  make  up  a  well-conceived  and  truly  artistic  col¬ 
lection  of  plaDts. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Cooper),  con¬ 
tributed  a  very  floriferous  group,  the  centre  here 
consisting  of  a  fine  piece  of  Kentia  belmoreana, 
which  was  encircled  by  Azaleas,  Imantophyllums, 
Cinerarias,  Richardias,  etc.,  the  whole  forming  a 
very  striking  collection.  Mr.  Geo.  Cannon,  of  the 
St.  John’s  Nurseries,  Ealing,  came  next  with  a  large 
oval  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  many  of  which 
exhibited  first-class  culture,  notably  Araucaria 
excelsa, Acacia  Drummondi.and  Boroniamegastigma, 
the  latter  rendering  the  hall  pungent  with  its  per¬ 
fume.  Ferns,  also,  were  well  done,  Pteris  Wimsetti 
being  remarkably  elegant. 

Other  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Bowles,  Church  Read 
Nursery,  Hanwell,  who  had  a  splendid  collection  of 
Cyclamen  ;  Mr.  Long,  gardener  to  E.  P.  Oakshott, 
Esq.  ;  Mr.  Holloway,  gardener  to  E.  Hyde,  Esq  ; 
Mr.  Hogg,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Dixon,  Esq.;  Mr.  R. 
Green,  gardener  to  W.  Owen,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Downing, 
gardener  to  C.  C.  Cambus,  Esq.;  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to 
Miss  Colliason  ;  Mr.  Knightly,  gardener  to  A.  Robin¬ 
son,  Esq.  (Southall) ;  and  Mr.  Watson,  gardener  to 
R.  D.  Preston,  Esq.  As  all  these  exhibits  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good,  and  as  all  were  entirely  honorary, 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  distinguish  between  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  whole  presented  a  charm¬ 
ing  feature,  and  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  W.  Roberts,  gardener  to  the  president,  J. 
Harris,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  and  the  hard-working 
secretary,  succeeded  in  making  a  fine  display  of 
flowers  and  foliage  on  the  front  of  the  stage.  Taste 
was  everywhere  apparent;  music  was  in  evidence, 
vocal  and  instrumental ;  flowers  and  fragrance 
played  their  parts — ’.he  elements  only  were  unkind. 

CORNWALL  DAFFODIL. — March  21  st  and  22nd. 
The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society 
opened  the  doors  of  the  Concert  Hall,  Truro,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  March  21st  and  22nd, 
under  the  auspices  of  most  unfavourable  weather. 
But  despite  the  unkind  and  malicious  treatment  of 
snow  and  frost  the  exhibition  was  a  great  success, 
indeed,  par  excellence.  The  society  was  honoured  by 
a  visit  of  a  deputation  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.consisting  of  the  Rev.Wm.  Wilks  (secretary), 
the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Messrs.  C.  E.  Shea, and  G. 
Bunyard,  who  awarded  the  Society’s  medals  to  meri¬ 
torious  exhibits;  while  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbridge,  M.A  , 
F.L.S.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Miss  Will- 
mott,  Gt.  Warley,  Essex,  acted  as  judges  for  the 
floral  exhibits;  and  Mr.  Ilott  judged  the  fruit. 

The  show  was  chiefly  one  of  Daffodils,  and  the 
high  excellence  contributed  in  the  blooms,  exhibited 
by  the  many  amateurs,  speaks  for  itself  that  Corn¬ 
wall  is  the  home  for  the  cultivation  of  these  spring 
flowers.  The  exhibition,  though  in  its  infancy, 
thoroughly  maintains  its  reputation,  though,  perhaps, 
the  quality  of  the  flowers  was  not  up  to  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  last  year,  and  some  blooms  gave  one  the 
impression  that  they  had  been  prematurely  opened, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  month.  The  exhibit  contributed  by  Mr. 
T.  A.  Dorrien-Smith,  of  Tresco  Abbey,  was  very 
fine,  showing  some  magnificent  blooms  of  N.  incom- 
parabilis  Princess  Mary,  N.  C.  J.  Backhouse,  and  N. 
Glory  of  Leiden  ;  also  Polyanthus  Narcissus  Mr. 
Dorrien-Smitb,  which  was  awarded  the  Society’s 
Gold  Medal. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  exhibit  came  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Shilson,  Tre- 


mough.  It  was  Rhododendrons  from  outdoors,  which 
were  quite  the  feature  of  the  show,  and  were 
deservedly  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  came  from  Messrs.  A. 
Lawry,  Penzance  ;  Capt.  Pinwell,  Trehane,  whose 
samples  Narcissus  of  maximus  were  exceedingly  fine, 
many  stalks  measuring  3  ft.  long,  and  carrying  large 
and  well-coloured  blooms ;  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart, 
Andover,  a  few  seedlings,  including  a  fine  bloom  of 
N.  Ellen  Willmott ;  and  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  whose  Daffodils  are  so  well  known, 
and  who  sent  a  unique  collection  comprising  of  about 
seventy  varieties  well  grown  in  pots,  which  is  an  im¬ 
provement  to  bunching,  as  it  shows  the  habit  of  the 
plants  so  well.  They  had  some  very  fine  pots  of 
Victoria,  Empress,  the  much  coveted  Weardale  Per¬ 
fection,  and  Monarch,  also  Madame  de  Graaff,  and 
Apricot.  Incomparabilis  Gloria  Mundi  was  fine  and 
highly-coloured,  The  new  Incomparabilis  named 
“  Dr.  Fell  ”  was  very  conspicuous,  having  white 
perianths  and  intense  orange-scarlet  cup.  Messrs. 
Barr  also  sent  some  interesting  species  of  Tulips  and 
Alpines.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Tottenham,  London  t 
had  some  very  good  bunches  of  Narcissus  C.  J.  Back¬ 
house,  also  Barrii  conspicuus,  Queen  of  Spain, 
Princess,  and  Emperor,  interspersed  with  Boronias 
and  Spiraea  ;  also  many  fine  examples  of  interesting 
Alpines.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  sent 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  including  a  new  Cycla¬ 
men  persicum,  named  May,  pink,  with  fringed  edges. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal  )  Mr.  H.  Nicoll,  Redruth,  sent 
Bamboos ;  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone, 
some  well  preserved  Apples,  together  with  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  house  for  keeping  the  same;  also  Mr.  J. 
C.  Daubuz,  Truro,  sent  Apples. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  intense  interest  thrown 
into  the  society  by  the  Hon.  J.  Boscawen,  hon.  trea¬ 
surer  and  secretary,  and  nis  able  assistant,  Mr.  A. 
Blenkinsop,  both  indefatigable  workers,  to  insure 
comfort  and  convenience  to  all. 

Competitive  Classes.- Class  I  was  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  not  less  than  forty  distinct  varieties  of 
Daffodils  (not  to  include  Polyanthus  Narcissus)  five 
blooms  of  each  representing  the  three  great  divisions 
of  the  genus.  Rev.  A.  T.  Boscawen,  Ludgvan,  took 
the  lead  with  a  very  interesting  lot.  Mr.  D.  H 
Shilson,  Trewiddle,  took  the  second  place,  and  Mr. 

C.  E.  Tregoning,  Truro,  was  third.  For  a  similar 
collection  of  thirty  varieties  the  coveted  first  place 
was  accorded  to  Miss  F.  W.  Currey,  Lismore.  The 
second  was  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Charles  Dawson, 
Penzance,  took  the  third  place.  For  ten  single 
varieties  of  large  trumpet  Daffodils  the  lead  was 
taken  by  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen,  St.  Kevvene, 
who  was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Tregoning,  Truro. 
For  five  large  trumpet  Daffodils,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Rasleigh,  Menabilly,  took  the  first  place,  followed  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Williams,  St.  Austell, 

Lady  Margaret  Boscawen,  Tregye,  had  the  best 
ten  varieties  of  medium-cupped  Daffodils,  and  Mr. 

D.  H.  Shilson,  Trewiddle,  was  second.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Williams  was  again  to  the  fore  for  five  Daffodils  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  section.  Mr.  T.  Blarney,  Camelo- 
veryan,  was  second.  Mr.  C.  E.  Tregoning,  Truro, 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  short  crowned  Daffodils, 
receiving  the  first  prize. 

For  an  exhibit  of  not  less  than  four  varieties  of 
double  Daffodils,  the  first  award  was  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Wil'iams,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Cole  Pendarves, 
Pendarves.  Mr.  C.  E.  Tregoning  was  to  the  fore  in 
the  class  for  six  varieties  of  Polyanthus  Narcissi, 
taking  the  premier  award.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
M.  H.  Williams,  Pencallenick,  and  Mr.  Powys 
Rogers,  Truro,  was  commended.  Lady  Margaret 
Boscawen  again  again  led  the  way  for  fifteen  varie¬ 
ties  belonging  to  any  section.  Mr.  A.  P.  Nix,  Truro, 
and  Rev.  A,  T.  Boscawen  were  equal  second.  Miss 
F.  W.  Currey  had  the  finest  bloom  of  an  English- 
raised  Daffodil  not  in  commerce,  and  was  followed 
by  Mrs.  Powys  Rogers,  Bosvigo. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Tregoning  had  the  best  three  pots  of 
single  Daffodils,  and  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Pauli, 
Bosvigo.  Mr.  C.  E.  Tregoning  was  also  first  for 
three  pots  of  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  Mr.  John 
Hocking,  Truro,  being  second.  Prizes  were  also 
offered  for  decorations  with  Daffodils. 

Classes  were  set  apart  for  exhibits  of  various  spring 
flowers,  such  as  Anemones,  Polyanthuses,  Primroses, 
Wallflowers,  hardy  herbaceous  spring  flowers, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Violets  (single  and  double). 
There  was  also  competition  in  classes  for  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  and  any  hardy  outdoor 


flowering  shrubs.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 
collection  of  dessert  and  cooking  Apples,  the  number 
of  varieties  that  might  have  been  shown  being  un¬ 
limited.  Mr.  Harcourt  Williams,  Truro,  was 
accorded  the  premier  award. 


ROYAL  HORTICDLTDRAL.  — March  28 th. 

The  principal  features  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday 
last  were  Orchids,  Clivias,  hybrid  Azaleas,  Lomarias 
and  other  Ferns,  Daffodils,  forced  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  hardy  alpine  plants. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  staged  a  very  interesting  group  of  Orchids, 
set  up  with  Palms  and  Ferns.  Amongst  Cattleyas 
they  had  fine  varieties  named  C.  Trianaei  amesiana 
and  C.  T.  enfieldensis.  They  also  had  several  finely 
blotched  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  in¬ 
cluding  O.  c.  albo-radiatum,  having  a  yellow  ground 
and  rich  brown  spots.  Others  were  Cypripedium 
mastersianum,  C.  godseffiana,  C.  smithii.C.  Calypso, 
Brassavola  glauca,  and  others. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Aldous), 
Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill,  exhibited  an  interesting 
group  of  Orchids,  including  a  fine  piece  of  Eulo- 
phiella  Elizabethae,  bearing  three  spikes  of  bloom. 
Other  interesting  pieces  were  Angraecum  Leonis, 
DeDdrobium  pallens,  D.  crepidatum,  D.  nobile 
nobilius,  Epidendrum  Wallisii,  richly-coloured 
Odontoglossum  triumphans,  O.  wilckeanum  Rosslyn 
var.,  Miltonia  Roezlii,  M.  R.  alba,  and  several  other 
Dendrobiums.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  exhibited  a  small 
but  showy  and  interesting  group  of  Orchids,  pro. 
minent  amongst  which  were  fine  pieces  of  Dendro- 
bium  Euterpe,  D.  Wiganiae,  a  large,  well-flowered 
piece  of  Cattleya  lawrenceana,  Cypripedium  Stonei 
grande,  and  C.  rothschildianum.  He  had  also  a 
remarkably  richly-coloured  variety  of  Odonto¬ 
glossum  triumphans,  and  well-flowered  pieces  of  O. 
prionopetalum  and  O.  Hallii.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke), 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  exhibited  fine  forms  of  Odoto- 
glossum  crispum,  O.  andersonianum,  and  O.  Mulus 
Crawshay’s  var.,  the  latter  being  very  pretty. 
Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels,  exhibited  Odontoglossum 
cirrho-Halli  and  two  other  natural  hybrids,  and 
Cypripedium  Pauli  superbum.  Norman  Cookson.Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Wm.  Murray),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on- 
Tyne,  exhibited  four  hybrid  Dendrobiums,  including 
D.  Cybele,  and  No.  1,  2,  and  3,  Oakwood  varieties. 

Odontoglossum  Halli  nigrum  and  Dendrobium 
Wiganiae  were  staged  by  W.  Thompson,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  W.  Stevens),  Walton  Grange,  Stone, 
Staffs.  Cypripedium  insigne  Statterae  was  shown 
by  Thos.  Statter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson), 
Stand  Hall,  Whitfield,  Manchester.  T.  B.  Hay¬ 
wood,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Salter),  Woodhatch 
Lodge,  Reigate,  showed  a  fine  piece  of  Dendrobium 
splendidissimum  var.  Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq., 
Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill,  exhibited  a  well 
flowered  piece  of  Eriopsis  rutidobulbon.  M.  Jules 
Hye-Leysen,  8,  Le  Coupure,  Ghent,  Belgium,  exhi¬ 
bited  the  golden-yellow  Laeliocattleya  Myra  var. 
Etoile  d'Or,  and  Odontoglossum  nobilius.  Sir 
William  Marriott,  Bart.,  The  Down  House,  Bland- 
ford,  exhibited  the  hybrid  Laelia  Yule.  E.  De  G. 
Quincey,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  B.  Lees),  Oakwood, 
Chisleburst,  staged  Cattleya  Trianaei.  J.  Sparkes, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Smith),  Heathside,  Ewhurst, 
tabled  pieces  of  the  pretty  Dendrobium  canali- 
culatum,  and  a  species  of  Eria. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  had 
an  interesting  group  of  flowering  shrubs.  The 
handsome  Cerasus  Pseudo-Cerasus  was  very  freely 
flowered,  and  a  nice  batch  of  it  made  a  brave  show. 
Chiocanthus  virginicus  was  also  in  grand  condition, 
and  the  pretty  Loropetalum  chinense  was  likewise 
well  shown. 

A  handsome  exhibit  of  forced  flowering  shrubs  in 
pots,  interspersed  and  relieved  by  neat  little  speci¬ 
mens  of  tree  Ivies,  Osmanthus  ilicifolia  variegata 
and  Fatsia  japonica,  came  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  & 
Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

Of  the  flowering  element,  Cytisus  scoparius 
praecox,  Choisya  ternata,  the  Double  French 
Cherry,  and  the  Carnation  Flowered  Peach,  were 
all  very  showy  and  well  done  ;  and  demonstrated 
admirably  how  showy  these  shrubs  are  when  well 
looked  after.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

One  side  of  a  long  table  was  occupied  with  a 
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nice  collection  of  choice  Ferns  sent  by  Messrs.  J. 
Hill  &  Son,  Lower  Edmonton.  The  arrangement 
was  tasteful  and  pretty,  the  vigorous  specimens  of 
Asplenium  caudatum  and  Gymnogramme  peruviana 
which  were  raised  above  the  table  showing  to 
great  advantage.  Cyathea  insignis,  the  graceful 
Nephrodium  lepidum,  Nothochloena  nivea,  the  dis¬ 
tinct  Pteris  palmata,  and  the  handsome  hybrid 
Asplenium  Hillii  were  all  well  shown.  Adiantum 
rhodophyllum,  and  A.  scutum,  were  conspicuous 
by  reason  of  their  richly  tinted  young  fronds. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  centred  round  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  hardwooded  plants  staged  by  Messrs.  W. 
Balchin  &  Sons,  Hassocks,  Hove,  and  Brighton, who 
have  made  a  speciality  of  this  class  of  material.  We 
have  never  seen  finer  or  better  bloomed  samples  of 
Boronia  heterophylla  than  those  here  shown,  for  the 
plants  were  marvels  of  beauty.  The  handsome 
and  distioct  B.  serrulata  was  also  conspicuous,  and 
the  smaller  samples  of  the  old  favourite  B.  megas¬ 
tigma  must  not  be  forgotten.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

A  bright  array  of  Azalea  mollis,  and  hybrids  be¬ 
tween  that  species  and  A.  sinensis,  was  again  staged 
by  Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate.  The 
varieties  Anthony  Koster,  Jeanne  A.  Roster,  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  Alphonse  Lavallee,  and  Mdme.  Anthony 
Koster  were  specially  noteworthy.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Upper  Edmonton,  had  a  very 
pretty  group  of  some  forty  species  and  varieties  of 
the  nearly  allied  genera  Blechnum  and  Lomaria. 
The  plants,  which  were  all  perfect  models  of  health 
and  symmetry,  were  set  up  upon  the  floor  of  the 
hall.  In  the  background  were  some  fine  samples  of 
L.  gibba,  B.  corcovadense,  and  B.  c.  recurvatum, 
whilst  the  choice  B.  c.  crispum,  the  exceedingly  rare 
L.  attenuata,  and  L.  g.  lineata,  L.  ciliata  major,  and 
L.  g.  robusta,  all  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  the 
front  ranks. 

From  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  had  a 
table  of  grand  plants  of  that  distinct,  dark,  narrow 
foliaged  Dracaena  lentiginosa.  He  also  had  a  basket 
of  Viburnum  macrocephalum. 

A  number  of  very  fine  Clivias  came  from  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  N.  Of  the  varieties 
shown  Scarlet  Gem,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Van 
Houtte  were  remarkable  for  the  size  of  both  umbels 
and  individual  flowers,  and  the  rich  colours  of  the 
latter.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

There  were  several  exhibits  of  cut  Roses  and  a 
number  of  capital  flowers  were  shown.  Some 
blooms  sent  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester, 
contained  neat  samples  of  Crown  Prince,  Ethel 
Brownlow,  Maman  Cochet,  and  W.  A.  Richardson. 
A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  more 
extensive  display  made  by  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  of 
Waltham  Cross.  Marechal  Niel,  Mrs.  Rumsey, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Suzanne  Marie  Rhodo- 
canachi  were  Mr.  Rumsey’s  special  varieties.  A 
Silver  Flora  Medal  was  voted  for  the  grand  blooms 
staged  by  Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury.  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Bridesmaid,  Captain  Hayward,  Cath¬ 
arine  Mermet,  and  Madame  Montel  were  the  leading 
sorts,  and  these  were  shown  iD  the  excellent  condition 
that  characterises  all  Mr.  Mount's  exhibits. 

Hardy  flowers  were  represented  by  several 
exhibits.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  had  a  group  in 
which  Daffodils  were  the  chief  features.  The  dainty 
Iris  persica  and  the  bright  golden  Fritillaria  aurea 
were  showD.  The  collection  put  up  by  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Garden,  Colchester,  were 
chiefly  Erythronium,  E.  Hartwegi,  E.  Johnstoni, 
and  E.  Hendersoni,  being  in  good  condition.  Iris 
caucasica,  and  Fritillaria  pluriflora  came  out  well. 

Mr.  P.  Purnell,  The  Woodlands,  Streatham  Hill, 
S.W.,  was  awarded  a  sliver  flora  medal  for  his 
collection  of  hardy  flowers.  Primulas  were  particu¬ 
larly  strong,  and  Iris  persica  was  remarkably  well 
coloured. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  won  by  the  fine  lot  of 
Daffodils  in  pots  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden.  Victoria,  Henry  Irving, 
Emperor,  Empress,  Glory  of  Leiden,  Golden  Spur, 
and  Albicans  were  all  in  first-rate  condition. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  a  group 
of  new  plants  including  a  number  of  standard  speci¬ 
mens  of  Acalypha  hispida. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  a  grand 
specimen  Amaryllis  carrying  thirty-nine  flowers  and 
buds,  shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
From  the  same  firm  came  the  charming  Erica 


propendens.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  had  plants 
of  the  pretty  Polyantha  Rose  Thalia, 

The  labours  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee 
were  excessively  light,  the  chief  thing  brought  for 
consideration  being  a  collection  of  twenty-eight  sorts 
of  Onions  sent  from  the  Society’s  gardens  at 
Chiswick. 

- - 4*> - 

The  Poisonous  Plants  of  America.— The  Farmers' 

•  Bulletin,  No.  86,  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  deals  with  "  Thirty  Poisonous 
Plants  of  the  United  States."  For  the  last  three 
years  the  Botanical  Division  has  been  hard  at  work 
collecting  and  tabulating  information  with  regard  to 
these  dangerous  members  of  the  American  flora,  and 
the  result  of  these  labours  are,  that  descriptions  are 
given  of  thirty  plants  which  are  declared  to  be 
poisonous,  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  of  them  being 
illustrated,  so  that  those  who  are  not  botanically 
inclined  may,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  able  to 
recognise  the  plants  without  puzzling  their  brains 
over  botanical  terms.  The  characters  of  the  special 
poisons  secreted  by  the  plants,  the  localities  where 
the  latter  are  to  be  found,  and  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  are  all  given.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  an  authoritative  list  was  much  wanted,  for 
poisoning  cases  amongst  adults,  as  well  as  children 
and  cattle,  are  fairly  common,  although  reliable 
statistics  are  lacking. 

— - f - 

QUGSCIODS  AOD  MSfflSHS- 

•t*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniumt, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Potatos. — Solanum :  The 
statement  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  most  valuable 
chemical  manure  for  Potatos  when  used  alone  means 
that  they  have  most  difficulty  in  collecting  what 
they  need  of  the  element  nitrogen,  and  that  an 
application  of  it  has  a  decided  effect  upon  the  growth 
of  the  same.  A  heavy  application  of  nitrate  of  soda 
would  be  3  lbs.  to  the  perch,  equivalent  to  4  cwt.  1 
qr.  4  lbs.  to  the  acre.  We  would  not  advise  you  to 
use  as  much  as  this  in  the  absence  of  the  two  other 
very  essential  ingredients  of  a  Potato  manure, 
namely,  phosphate  and  potash.  About  2  lbs.  to  the 
perch  would  be  a  safer  application  when  used  alone. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  fertility  of  your  soil,  and 
whether  it  be  light  or  heavy.  A  heavy  loam,  inclined 
to  clay,  will  take  more  nitrogen  with  impunity  than 
a  light  one.  The  latter  would  be  impoverished  for 
any  succeeding  crop  by  the  use  of  a  heavy  dressing 
of  nitrate  alone.  You  say,  however,  that  the  land 
was  well  dressed  with  farmyard  manure  last  year,  so 
that  it  may  be  fairly  rich.  Too  much  nitrate  alone, 
even  in  this  case,  might  produce  too  much  haulm  at 
the  expense  of  tubers,  so  that  it  is  as  well  for  this 
reason  to  exercise  caution.  In  using  2  lbs.  per  perch 
we  should  advise  jou  to  apply  it  at  three  different 
times,  say  about  the  12th  ot  May,  the  3rd  of  June, 
and  the  17th  of  June.  For  this  purpose  divide 
the  whole  of  your  nitrate  into  three  equal  portions, 
using  one-third  of  it  at  each  application.  This  will 
give  the  plants  an  opportunity  of  picking  up  the 
nitrate  while  they  are  growing,  and  before  it  gets 
washed  away  in  the  drainage.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a 
gray  salt,  and  may  be  sown  broadcast  with  the  hand 
as  equally  as  possible  over  the  soil. 

A  Parcel  without  Contents. — Some  one  has 
posted  a  parcel  to  us,  but  only  the  paper  has  reached 
us.  The  contents  have  evidently  bten  badly  secured, 
and  the  parcel  coming  undone  in  the  post,  the 
contents  have  been  lost,  only  the  paper  with  our 
address  reaching  this  office.  This  is  a  not  uncommon 
occurrence,  so  that  senders  should  be  careful  in 
making  their  parcels  secure  before  committing  them 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  post.  Slender  paste¬ 
board  boxes  often  get  squeezed  out  of  all  shape  before 
reaching  their  destination.  The  parcel  in  question 
bears  an  indistinct  postmark,  which  appears  to  have 
been  meant  for  Kelso. 

Are  Coal  Ashes  Injurious  to  Plant  Life?— Omega : 
We  have  never  seen  any  injury  to  plants  following 
the  use  of  the  ashes  from  dwelling-house  fires,  and 
should  say  that  generally  speaking  they  are  harmless 
as  far  as  plant  life  is  concerned.  Any  great  quantity 
applied  to  light  soil  would  be  injurious  hy  making 
it  too  porous  and  impoverishing  it.  Ashes  from 
smeltiDg  furnaces  and  gas  works  are  more  suspicious, 
as  they  might  contain  injurious  compounds  otsulphur 
owing  to  the  large  quantities  used,  incomplete 
combustion,  and  possibly  the  kind  of  coal  employed. 
As  these  would  contain  no  manurial  properties,  you 
would  of  course  have  no  cause  to  use  them. 


Propagating  India  Rubber  Plants. — Novice :  The 

usual  way  for  propagating  the  India  Rubber  in  nur¬ 
series  is  to  cut  up  the  stems  into  as  many  small 
pieces  as  there  are  leaves,  retaining  a  leaf  to  each 
piece,  as  the  eye  or  bud  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf  grows 
into  the  young  plant.  This,  of  course, takes  time  to  get 
the  plants  to  a  useful  size.  The  fact  of  your  plants 
throwing  out  side  shoots  puts  you  in  ajposition  to  get 
rooted  young  plants  of  a  useful,  usable  size  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  rooted.  Some  people  might  ring 
the  side  shoots  near  the  base  ;  others  might  make  a 
tongue  in  the  same  way  as  Carnations  are  fretted, 
when  being  layered.  Still  another  plan,  and  perhaps 
the  more  useful,  is  to  push  the  blade  of  your  knife 
right  through  the  base  of  the  shoots,  making  a  cut 
right  up  to  the  middle  of  the  same  for  a  short  way. 
Be  careful  not  to  cut  the  shoots  off.  Get  a  small 
wooden  peg  or  wedge  and  push  it  into  this  slit,  so  as 
to  keep  it  open.  Then  bind  a  handful  of  Sphagnum 
Moss  round  the  part  treated,  and  keep  the  moss  just 
damp  till  young  roots  begin  to  push  through  it.  \ou 
may  then  cut  off  the  shoots  below  the  roots,  and  the 
youog  plants  will  be  ready  to  pot  up  into  60-size 
pots.  Do  not  gve  them  too  much  water  till  the  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots.  The  operation  may  be 
commenced  at  once. 

Bone  Dust  and  Wood  Ashes  for  Potatos — Omega  : 
Both  are  very  good  so  far  as  they  go,  but  if  you  add 
a  little  nitrate  of  soda,  it  would  make  the  manure  a 
complete  one.  The  bone  dust  or  bone  meal  would 
supply  the  element  phosphorus  as  well  as  some  lime, 
both  very  useful  in  Potato  culture.  The  wood  ashes 
would  supply  potash,  another  very  useful  ingredient 
for  Potatos.  You  say,  however,  that  coal  ashes  are 
mixed  in  equal  parts  with  the  wood  ashes.  If  your 
soil  is  a  heavy  one  the  coal  ashes  may  do  good  by 
making  the  soil  more  porous  and  drier.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  your  soil  is  light  and  sandy  you  should 
not  apply  coal  ashes  to  it,  as  they  contain  no  manur¬ 
ial  properties  whatever.  The  addition  of  a  sprinkling 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  soil  after  the  Potatos  are  up 
would  be  highly  beneficial.  The  bone  dust  and 
wood  ashes  would  have  given  even  more  satisfaction 
if  they  had  been  applied  to  the  soil  in  January,  as 
they  require  longer  time  to  become  soluble  than 
nitrates.  However,  you  need  not  hesitate  to  use 
them  now.  The  same  applies  to  Onions ;  but  you 
might  fork  into  the  surface  a  small  quantity  of 
pigeons'  or  fowls'  dung,  finely  broken  up,  before 
sowing  the  Onions  On  the  other  hand  you  might 
give  the  Onions  a  light  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  of  blood  manure  after  the  Onions  are  well  up. 
All  these  three  manures  contain  the  element  nitrogen, 
of  great  importance  in  giving  the  Onions  a  good  start 
before  the  fly  becomes  troublesome. 

Tearing  Moss  Off  Lawns.— Omega :  The  best 
time  for  accomplishing  this  operation  would  be  in 
February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  provided  the 
weather  is  open.  You  are  not  too  late,  however,  as 
the  grass  has  not  been  making  much  progress  lately. 
When  you  have  well  raked  the  lawns  with  an  iron 
rake,  give  the  lawn  a  good  dressing  with  rich  soil 
from  under  the  potting  benches  mixed  with  some 
finely  chopped  old  mushroom  bed  manure  or  simply 
cow  manure.  The  chopping  is  to  make  it  spread 
more  equally  over  the  ground  at  this  late  period  of 
the  year  and  not  look  unsightly.  A  good  sprinkling 
of  slaked  lime  might  also  be  mixed  with  the  compost. 
Keep  all  crocks  and  stones  out  of  the  soil,  even  if  you 
have  to  put  it  through  a  half-inch  sieve.  Small 
stones  may  be  easily  put  down  by  the  roller.  Spread 
the  compost  on  the  grass  and  after  it  has  had  a 
shower  or  two,  you  may  brush  it  over  with  a  birch 
broom  to  level  down  all  lumps.  Get  some  grass  seed 
and  sow  over  the  ground  where  there  may  happen  to 
be  bare  patches.  Then  run  the  roller  over  the 
ground  once  or  twice.  About  a  month  or  six  weeks 
later  a  slight  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda  would  act 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  grass. 

Names  of  Plants. — R-  W. :  1,  Pulmonaria  sacha- 
rata  ;  2,  Vmca  miDor  variegata  ;  3,  Pieris  floribunda; 
4,  Pyrus  Maulei. — R.  M. :  1,  Spiraea  media, 

generally  known  as  S.  confusa  in  gardens  ;  2,  Aga- 
panthus  umbellatus  variegatus  ;  3,  Nepeta  Glechoma 
variegata  ;  4,  Narcissus  Tazetta  var. ;  5,  Ranunculus 
Ficaria  (a  weed)  ;  6,  Helleborus  foetidus  ;  7,  Daphne 
Mezereum  album. — G.  Wilcox’.  1,  Begonia  maculata; 
2,  Pellionia  daveauana;  3,  Tradescantia  multiflora 
variegata;  4,  Acacia  ovata;  5,  Acacia Drummondi. 

G.  B.:  1,  Dendrobium  nobile,  a  very  fair  form; 
2,  Dendrobium  findlayanum;  3,  Dendrobium 
Pierardi. 

Communications  Received. — B.  L. — J.  H.  D. — 
A.  Hope.— T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  many  thanks  — J. 
Cameron  —  Zata.— T.  S.  R.  C.  (see  next  week).— 
A.  B.— R.  W.— T.  H.— S.  J  — C.  P.— Largos.— S„ 
Aylesbury. — S.  M  — J.  P. — T.  Sims. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
Sussex. — Spring  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Chrysanth¬ 
emums,  Carnations,  Bedding  Plants,  &c. 
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STOVE  ftWP  GREENHOUSE  PUNTS. 

B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  LTD., 

HORTICULTURAL  AUCTIONEERS  ANO  VALUATORS, 

BEG  TO  DIRECT  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR  VERY  FINE  STOCK  OF  THE  ABOVE. 

THE  BEST  COLLECTION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Their  Nurseries,  at  Pinkhill,  Murrajfleld,  will  at  all  Seasons  be  found  attractive  and  of  interest  to  Horticulturists. 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 

PINKHILL  NURSERIES,  MURRAYFIELD,  MIDLOTHIAN. 
Laird’s  “Demotic”  Fertilizer  Stands  Unrivalled. 

Price  17/6  per  cwt.,  Carriage  Paid. 

R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Seed  Merchants,  17a,  South  Frederick  St.,  Edinburgh. 


DAVID  W.  THOMSONS 


Vegetable  Seed  Specialities. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  PROLIFIC  LONG  POD  BEAN. 

Thomson'*  surtKB  red  beet. 

THOMSON’S  SELF-PROTECTING  BROCCOLI. 

THOMSON'S  IMPROVED  HORN  CARROT. 

THOMSON'S  MARKET  CARROT 
THOMSON'S  INCOMPARABLE  WHITE  CELERY. 

THOMSON'S  MAMMOTH  GREEN  COS  LETTUCE. 

THOMSON’S  SUPERB  CURLED  PARSLEY. 

THOMSON'S  EXCELSIOR  TOMATO. 

THOMSON’S  DUKE  OF  YORK  MELON. 

See  Catalogue  of  Selected  Seeds  for  1898,  Post  Free  on  Application. 

Forest  Trees,  an  extensive  collection  of  Seeding  and  Transplanted  Forest  Trees,  comprising  Scots  Fir, 
Spruce  Fir,  Larch  Fir,  Abies  Douglasii,  etc., etc. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Rhododendrons,  etc.,  in  fine  condition  for  removal, 
having  been  all  recently  transplanted. 

Roses  and  Fruit  T rees. — My  stock  of  the  above  includes  all  the  best  varieties  grown,  in  fine  condition 
for  removal. 

CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

Borseries,  SIBDLESTRAWLEE,  Granton  Rd. :  Seed  Warehouse,  24,  FREDERICK  ST.,  EDINBURGH. 


Flower  Seed  Specialities. 

THOMSON’S  DWARF  ANTIRRHINUM. 
THOMSON’S  DALKEITH  CALCEOLARIA. 
THOMSON’S  SUPERB  BEGONI V 
THOMSON’S  UNRIVALLED  CELOSIA. 
THOMSON’S  CINERARIA. 

THOMSON’S  CYCLAMEN. 

THOMSON’S  PANSY. 

THOMSON’S  PETUNIA. 

THOMSON’S  PRIMULA. 

THOMSON’S  EAST  LOTHIAN  STOCK, 


WARE’S 

BULBS  AND  PLANTS. 

Of  the  very  finest  kinds  for  present  Planting 

Collections  of  HardyPlantsfor  the  Rockery, 

from  5-  lor  12  distinct  varieties,  or  40/-  for  ioo 
distinct  varieties. 

Collections  of  Hardy  Plants  for  Border,  from 
51-  for  12  distinct  varieties,  or  30/-  for  ioo  distinct 
varieties. 

Collections  of  Paeonies,  for  superior  bedding, 
Single,  in  best  varieties,  18/-  to  24/-  per  dozen. 
Double,  in  best  varieties,  12/-,  18/-,  and  24/-  per 
dozen. 

Carnations,  best  selection,  including  all  the  choicest 
sorts,  61-  and  9/-  per  do/en. 

Delphiniums,  a  choice  selection,  6/-,  9/-,  and  12/- 
per  dozen. 

Pyrethrums,  Single  and  Double,  comprising  all  the 
best  sorts  in  cultivation,  9/-  an  1 12/-  per  dozen. 

Hollyhocks  (Double).  Now  is  the  best  time  for  plant¬ 
ing.  In  12  distinct  colours,  91-  per  dozen.  Mixed, 
all  colours,  51-  per  dozen. 

Phloxes  (both  early  and  late  flowering).  A  grand  col¬ 
lection  of  all  the  finest  varieties  61-  per  dozen. 

Begonias,  WARE’S  Gold  Medal  and  1st  Prize 
Strain  (if  required  started  into  growth  an  intima¬ 
tion  shooid  be  given  to  this  effect). 

Single,  mixed,  3/-  per  dozen,  20/-  per  too. 

„  To  t-olour,  51-  per  dozen,  32/-  per  ioo. 

,,  Extra  choice,  for  Conservatory  or  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  91-  and  12/-  per  dozen,  65/-  and 
76/-  per  ioo. 

„  Named  sorts,  splendid  forms  and  colours, 
from  1/6  each. 

Double,  mixed,  51-  per  dozen,  35/-  per  too. 

„  To  colour,  61-  and  10/-  per  dozen,  60/-  and 
80/-  per  ioo. 

„  Gems  for  Exhibition,  18/-  and  24/-  per 
dozen. 

„  To  name,  the  finest  ever  offered,  from  36/- 
per  dozen. 

Clematis  and  Hardy  Climbers  in  great  variety, 
1/-  to  2/6  each.  15/-  to  18/-  per  dozen. 

DAHLIAS,  OUR  UNRIVALLED  COLLECTION. 

Our  Dahlia  Catalogue  including  all  the  new  sorts  ot  11199 
is  now  in  the  printer's  hands  and  will  be  posted  to 
all  customers  and  applicants  shortly.  For  list  of 
varieties  and  further  particulars  of  above  collections 
see  our  illustrated  Hardy  Plant  Catalogue  (No.  190), 
post  free  on  application. 

N.B.— All  orders  amounting  to  20/-  and  upwards, 
when  accompanied  by  cash,  are  sent  carriage  and 
packing  free. 


THOS.  S.  WARE,  Ltd., 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refiesbment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


^4  ^aiitl^inj 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER.  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  APRIL  8th ,  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK’8  ENGAGEMENTS 

W eonfsday,  April  i2th. — Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Spring  Show 
at  Regent’s  Park.  London. 

Thursday,  April  131)1.— Midland  Daffodil  Show  in  Edgbaston 
Botanic  Gardens. 


^lowering  Shrubs  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Ross-shire. — Osgood  H. 
Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Inverewe,  Poolewe,  is 
an  enthusiastic  gardener  and  collector  of 
hardy  flowering  plants  of  all  kinds,  delight¬ 
ing  in  everything  from  bulbs  to  Tea  Roses, 
which  flourish  amazingly,  even  till  Christ¬ 
mas,  under  the  influence  of  the  genial 
temperature  secured  by  the  agency  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  He  has  lately  gone  in  for 
planting  ornamental  and  flowering  shrubs, 
and  has  been  making  a  record  of  his 
experiences  in  The  Scotsman,  from  whence  we 
gather  these  remarks.  His  garden  having 
become  crammed  with  all  sorts  of  interest¬ 
ing  things,  he  has  for  a  few  years  past 
taken  to  enclosing  bits  of  rough  land  upon 
the  domain,  and  planting  them  with  shrubs. 
One  of  the  enclosures  he  calls  his 


“  Fantasie,”  which  is  hard  and  gravelly, 
but  eminently  suitable  for  Cytisus,  Genistas 
and  similar  subjects.  His  “  Riviera  ”  is  a 
sunny,  fertile  bit  of  land  in  whicli  he  plants 
his  choicest  and  rarest  exotics.  His  latest 
enclosure,  termed  “  America,”  is  planted 
with  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Andromedas, 
Kalmias,  Heaths,  and  other  subjects  that 
delight  in  a  peaty  soil,  or  one  containing 
much  humus.  To  these  he  has  added 
Magnolias,  Bamboos  and  many  other 
equally  interesting  subjects.  Some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  this  collection  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  sixty  Azaleas 
are  planted  in  the  central  bed  alone.  Some 
170  kinds  of  other  rare  plants  have  been 
gathered  from  various  temperate  countries 
of  the  globe.  The  American  garden  was 
only  planted  in  April  last.  Already  many 
of  them  have  bloomed,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie 
has  watched  their  expanding  flowers  during 
the  past  summer  and  autumn  with  intense 
interest  and  pleasure,  while  other  delights 
remain  in  those  chat  have  yet  to  unfold 
their  beauties  at  Inverewe  for  the  first 
time. 

His  greatest  triumph  during  the  past 
season  was  the  flowering  of  that  handsome 
Chilian  shrub,  Crinodendron  Hookeri, 
with  bell-shaped,  rosy-crimson  flowers, 
and  belonging  to  the  Lime-tree  family.  He 
planted  it  in  1897,  and,  after  standing  the 
winter  well,  it  flowered  freely  in  June  last. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  compares  the  flowers  to 
miniature  Chinese  lanterns,  a  fact  which 
may  recall  the  orange-scarlet  calyx  of 
Physalis  Francheti  to  many  of  our  readers  ; 
for  the  corollas  of  Crinodendron  are  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  same  way  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  all  along  the  stems.  The  plant 
made  excellent  growth  last  year,  and 
promises  well  for  next  summer.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  it  behaved 
during  the  recent  spell  of  frosty  winds,  and 
the  blizzard  that  visited  a  great  portion  of 
the  northern  part  of  Britain.  On  either 
side  of  it  are  plants  of  Abutilon  vititolia, 
or  Kitaibelia,  and  Carpenteria  californica, 
which  will  give  an  inkling  of  the  rarity  of 
subjects  that  require  the  more  favoured 
portions  of  England  to  ensure  their  safety 
in  winter.  A  number  of  his  half  hardy 
subjects  he  obtained  from  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Newry,  Ireland.  From  the  Regius  Keeper 
of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens  he 
obtained  Coprosmas,  Callistemons,  Aristo- 
telias,  Pittosporums,  Raphiolepis,  Styrax, 
Indigoferas,  etc.,  all  of  which  looked 
happy  till  quite  recently,  at  least.  These 
are  planted  in  his  “Riviera”  by  way  of 
experiment,  so  that  Inverewe,  on  the  whole, 
might  not  inaptly  be  termed  a  little  Kew 
Garden.  The  possessor  is  proud,  and  well 
he  might,  that  such  things  as  Phormium, 
Cordyline,  Chamaerops,  Bamboos,  Cam¬ 
ellias,  Olearia  macrodonta,  Choisya 
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ternata,  Ceanothus,  Buddleia,  Magnolia 
and  similar  choice  shrubs  should  prove 
hardy  in  his  northern  garden.  He  is  rather 
disappointed  that  he  planted  so  many 
Pontic  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  in  his 
policies  in  the  early  sixties,  instead  of  the 
above  subjects  which  would  by  this  time 
have  grown  into  large  bushes  and  trees, 
perfectly  transforming  the  aspect  and 
beauties  of  the  place,  as  well  as  making  it 
more  interesting. 

Phormium  tenax  variegatum  is  regarded 
as  the  show  plant  of  the  place,  for  it 
forms  a  bush  8  ft.  high  and  32  ft  in  circum¬ 
ference.  It  threw  up  six  flower  stems, 
12  ft.  high,  during  the  past  summer,  making 
a  stately  and  picturesque  object.  That 
giant  of  hardy  bamboos,  Arundinaria 
Simoni,  planted  only  in  April,  1897,  has 
thrown  up  stems  8  ft.  high  ;  but  we  think 
it  likely  to  double  that  height,  or  more,  in 
the  mild,  moist  climate  of  the  north-west 
coast.  He  more  than  half  anticipates  this 
result  himself,  and  has  planted  six  species 
of  this  graceful  and  most  interesting  tribe  of 
grasses.  Another  experiment  is  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  a  young  Dicksonia,  raised  from  spores 
produced  by  a  specimen  of  this  Tree  Fern 
in  Arran. 

Some  of  the  Bamboos  have  found  their 
way  into  the  centre  of  the  large  Azalea  bed, 
to  wit,  Phyllostachys  mitis,  and  P.  viridi- 
glaucescens,  two  giant  princes  of  the  tribe. 
The  Azaleas  include  single  and  double 
varieties  of  Ghent  Azaleas,  A.  mollis, 
A.  sinensis,  A.  arborescens,  and  other 
species  from  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  pere, 
Ghent.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea, 
have  put  him  in  possession  of  some  of  the 
charming  dwarf  Rhododendrons,  including 
that  little  gem  R.  racemosum,  from 
the  uplands  of  China,  R.  praecox 
Little  Gem,  R.  nobleanum,  R.  Falconeri, 
with  huge  leaves.  All  of  them  have  be¬ 
haved  splendidly.  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  also 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  beautiful 
Zenobia  speciosa,  with  Lily  of  the  Valley¬ 
like  flowers.  Kalmia  rubra  flowers  pro¬ 
fusely,  but  K.  latifolia  is  shy,  an  experience 
that  accords  with  the  results  obtained  in 
many  more  southern  gardens.  Most  of  his 
shrubs  flower  in  April,  May,  and  June;  but 
Spiraea  ariaefolia  would  give  a  succession, 
and  in  the  South,  at  least,  Magnolia  glauca 
and  M.  grandiflora  flower  till  the  fog  and 
frosts  of  autumn  put  a  stop  to  growth. 
Fuchsia  Riccartoni  and  other  species  ought 
to  luxuriate  in  the  Western  Highlands  till 
a  late  period  in  autumn.  The  Hydrangeas 
give  him  great  satisfaction,  notably  the 
common  one  and  H.  paniculata.  The 
former  were  mounds  of  bright  blue  till  the 
middle  of  November,  one  bush  counted 
carrying  over  100  trusses  of  bloom. 

Several  useful  and  showy  species  of  hardy 
Heaths  have  found  their  way  to  this  home 
of  hardy  plants,  and  include  such  species  as 
Erica  australis,  E.  mediterranea,  E.  vagans 
and  St.  Dabeoc's  Heath  (Daboecia  poli- 
folia).  He  has  obtained  Erica  arborea  from 
Newry,  after  a  considerable  amount  of 
trouble,  but  if  it  is  really  true  to  name,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  has  been  more  successful  than 
some  collectors  on  this  side  of  the  Cheviots. 
E.  codoriodes  is  often  grown  under  the 
name  of  E.  arborea.  He  saw  and  admired 
the  latter  on  the  hill-sides  of  Corsica,  and 
is  much  concerned  to  know  whether  it  will 
form  trees  like  those  in  its  native  home. 
Of  five  species  of  Escallonia,  the  best  and 
most  satisfactory  is  E.  macrantha.  Of  the 
Broom  tribe  he  grows  the  White  Portugal 
(Cytisus  albus),  C.  scoparius  andreanus, 
Genista  praecox  and  Spartium  junceum. 
The  scent  and  flavour  of  the  berries  of 
Eugenia  Ugni  resemble  a  mixture  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  Pineapples  and  Bog  Myrtle.  The 
so-called  Strawberry- Raspberry  (Rubus- 


palmatus)  has  been  added  to  the  collection, 
bringing  in  its  train  pleasure  and  disap¬ 
pointment,  the  former  on  account  of  its 
handsome  appearance,  and  the  latter  by 
the  flavourless  and  worthless  character  of 
the  fruit.  Some  of  the  Rock-roses  or 
Cistus  have  been  planted  in  this  collection, 
but  the  collector  seems  to  doubt  their 
hardiness.  We  think  that  a  fair  trial  will 
show’  that  a  number  of  them  will  succeed. 
The  shrubby  New  Zealand  Veronicas 
succeed  admirably,  as  they  generally  do 
when  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea.  The  taller  growing  species  include 
the  beautiful  V.  salicifolia,  with  long  leaves, 
and  the  equally  free  flowering  V.  Traversii. 
Some  of  the  others  he  has  added  to  the  col¬ 
lection  resemble  bushes  of  the  native  purple 
Heather,  when  out  of  bloom.  This  would 
probably  correspond  to  V.  salicornoides, 
and  V.  Hectori  and  V.  lycopodioides  would 
resemble  Club  Mosses.  He  has  heard  of  a 
species  (V.  macrantha)  with  flowers  as  big 
as  those  of  a  Rhododendron,-  and  that  we 
should  like  to  see,  for  it  must  be  new  to 
cultivation  at  least.  We  have,  however, 
noted  sufficient  to  show  what  an  ardent 
collector  in  his  private  capacity  can  do  in 
getting  together  what  must  be  a  veritable 
paradise  of  plants  from  all  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  the  species 
above  recorded  we  are  accustomed  to  look 
for  only  in  Devon,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  other  favoured  parts 
of  the  south  and  west  coast  of  Great 
Britain.  We  have  to  thank  the  Gulf 
Stream  for  the  possibility  of  growing  such 
things  on  the  north-west  coast,  not  so  very 
far  south  of  Cape  Wrath. 
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Sixty  Gallons  of  Olives  are  required  to  produce 
one  gallon  of  oil. 

A  Dangerous  Time. — When  the  bull  rushes  and 
the  hedges  begin  to  shoot. 

Weather  in  the  North. — A  Perthshire  correspond¬ 
ent  writing  on  the  28th  ult.  says  “  The  weather  has 
again  changed,  and  much  need.  The  snow  has  gone 
to-day  and  birds  are  again  filling  the  air  with  sweet 
sounds.  We  heard  very  little  from  them  for  ten  days. 
Green  stuff  is  much  withered  by  the  severe  cold,  and 
is  of  little  value  now.” 

The  Lady  Gardeners. — On  p.  486  there  is  a  note 
that  these  “  interesting  subjects  ”  at  Kew  are  now 
facetiously  designated  the  “  Middlesex.”  Some  short 
or  succinct  term  is  undoubtedly  wanted  to  indicate 
these  ladies-of-the-spade,  but  the  one  here  adopted 
is,  I  think,  rather  unfortunate  as  well  as  inaccurate, 
leaving  out  of  the  question  altogether  the  "  ungall¬ 
antry.”  As,  however,  there  are  but  two  sexes,  the 
tender  and  the  stern,  and  as  no  other  has  as  yet  been 
discovered,  which  would  in  any  way  answer  to  this 
description,  I  feel  obliged  to  take  exception  to  this 
term  of  “  middlesex.”  Occupation  in  itself  is  of 
little  value,  for  in  some  countries  women  do  all  the 
work,  gardening  included  ;  so  that  however  much  the 
“  ladies  ”  may  offend,  the  suggested  sobriquet  is  not 
permissible.  Try  again,  ye  men  of  Kew,  next  time 
with  more  acumen  !  Pope  calls  woman  a  "  contra¬ 
diction,”  and  Shakespeare"  frailty,”  while  Tennyson 
considers  her  to  be  the  “  lesser  man.”  In  this  latter 
sense,  then,  she  may  be  a  sort  of  stepping-stone,  and 
intermeciate  between  boy  and  man.  But  whatever 
she  is,  or  may  be,  she  has  a  function  to  fulfil,  a 
purpose  to  serve,  perhaps  a  garden  to  cultivate,  ay, 
and  even  a  living  to  get.  It  is  certain  that  she  cannot 
adequately  compete  with  man.  She  cannot,  for 
instance,  dig,  and  to  prune  (on  a  high  ladder)  she 
is  afraid.  But  there  are  many  other  things  which  she 
can  do,  and  do  well,  even  in  a  garden.  All  honour 
to  her,  then  for  chosing  such  a  course  of  life,  such  a 
philosophic  profession  ;  for  preferring  the  paths  of 
horticulture  to  the  fields  of  frivolity.  May  her 
plucky  spirit  never  grow  less,  and  may  her  Kew- 
riosity  show  us  men  the  light  that  in  her  lies. 

"  The  world  was  sad,  the  garden  was  a  wild ; 

And  man,  the  hermit,  sighed — ’till  woman  smiled." 
— Anthrofos. 


Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion.— On  Thursday  the  30th  ult.,  a  paper  entitled 
"  Streamside  and  Water  Gardens  ”  was  read  by  Mr. 
E  T.  Cook,  of  Gardening  Illustrated,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
above  association.  He  dealt  at  some  length  upon 
Water  Lilies  and  their  cultural  requirements, 
mentioning  the  finest  of  the  hardy  hybrid  forms! 
and  varieties  of  various  species.  Good  loam  and 
leaf  mould  were  the  principal  ingredients  of  the 
compost  for  this  class  of  plants.  While  a  pond  was  a 
desideratum  for  the  culture  of  Water  Lilies,  they 
could  also  be  grown  in  tanks  specially  constructed 
for  the  accommodation  of  aquatics,  or  in  tubs  sunk 
in  the  ground  where  larger  receptacles  were  not  at 
command,  or  where  space  was  limited.  Irises  also 
came  in  for  a  share  of  attention,  as  well  as  several 
British  wild  plants  of  a  showy  character,  and  which 
might  with  propriety  be  introduced  to  the  water 
garden,  special  mention  being  made  of  Lythrum 
Salicaria,  Epilobium  hirsutum,  and  others.  A  good 
discussion  followed,  in  which  many  other  beautiful 
wild  plants,  suitable  for  the  purpose,  were  mentioned. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— On  Tuesday, 
April  4th,  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  this 
association  held  its  monthly,  meeting.  The  room 
was  crowded  by  members,  who  really  enjoyed  what 
was  a  very  bright,  instructive,  and  social  meeting. 
The  table  was  gay  with  beautiful  Tulips,  pleasingly 
arranged  in  a  deep  vase.  The  paper  dealt  with 
"  Hardy  Plants,”  and  was  from  Mr.  Melville,  Loch¬ 
gilphead,  Argyllshire.  Mr.  Melville  depreciated  the 
bedding-out  system  of  flower  gardening.  His  home 
being  away  in  the  mild,  moist,  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
his  list  of  herbaceous  plants  and  ornamental  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  were  thought  by  us  of  the  east  coast,  to 
be  too  select  for  general  use  here.  Discussion 
brought  forth  the  facts  that  very  many  plants, 
thought  only  to  be  indigenous  to  Chili  and  the  South 
American  coasts,  the  Riviera,  and  other  very  mild 
parts,  were  quite  hardy  at  Lochgilphead.  Much 
more  was  gone  into.  **  Clydesdale  Orchards,”  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  Murdostoun,  Lanarkshire,  was 
announced  as  the  paper  for  next  meeting.  Exhibits ; — 
Primroses  came  from  Ireland  ;  Rhododendrons  came 
from  Trinity  Grove,  Edinburgh,  and  Hay  Lodge, 
Edinburgh;  Violets,  Princess  of  Wales  from  Mr. 
Kidd,  Edinburgh;  and  fine  Apples  from  some  one. 
Discussion  also  arose  as  to  where  the  annual  outing 
should  be  to.  The  Glen,  Innerleithen  was  proposed 
and  very  cordially  agreed  for  the  present.  Votes  of 
thanks  closed  the  meeting. 

Isk  of  Wight  Horticultural  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  anove  association  held  its  annual  spring 
show  in  the  Friendly  Societies’  Hall,  Ventnor,  on 
Saturday,  April  1st.  Although  the  exhibits  did  not 
reach  the  number  of  last  year,  there  was  a  good 
show,  which  was  attended  by  numerous  strangers  to 
the  Island.  The  show  was  opened  by  Dr.  Groves, 
Carisbrook,  (chairman  to  the  association)  who  in  a 
few  well  chosen  remarks,  dealt  upon  the  work  the 
association  had  done,  and  intends  to  do,  for  the 
advancement  and  interests  of  the  various  branches 
of  horticulture.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Gibbs,  C.  C.,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  O.  Brooks,  C.  C.  Judging  by  the  exhibit 
sent  by  Lady  Daly,  Ryde  (gardener  Mr.  G.  Honey- 
bourne),  Daffodils  luxuriate  in  the  Island.  There 
were  some  fine  specimens  of  N.  tortuosus,  N.  Golden 
Spur,  N.  Sir  Watkin,  N.  Henry  Irving,  etc.  C.  H. 
Combe,  Esq.,  Bonchurch  (gardener  Mr.  Wm. 
Russell),  made  a  very  creditable  exhibit  of  foliage 
and  flowering  greenhouse  plants,  interspersed  with 
many  well  grown  varieties  of  Narcissus,  also  Roses 
from  out-doors.  Mr.  W.  W.  Sheath,  gardener  to 
Miss  Mitchell,  arranged  two  very  decorative  tables 
with  such  plants  as  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Euphorbias, 
Pandanus,  and  many  greenhouse  flowering  plants. 
Mr.  F.  Attrall,  gardener  to  Miss  Cass,  Ventnor,  staged 
some  well  grown  plants  of  Spiraea  j  aponica  compacta. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Cole,  gardener  to  R.  Rendell,  Esq., 
Sandown,  exhibited  a  vase  of  Daffodils,  showing  the 
value  of  these  spring  flowers  for  table  decoration, 
using  Barberry  foliage  as  a  base,  Daffodil  foliage 
in  the  centre,  and  Arum  leaves  round  the  outside. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  Ventnor,  sent  a  very  fine  pot  of 
Imantophyllum  miniatum  with  ten  well  developed 
spikes  of  bloom.  Mr.  W.  S.  Barnes,  Ventnor, 
exhibited  an  observatory  hive,  with  bees  working, 
which  caused  many  questions  to  be  answered  relating 
to  apiculture. 
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"The  Gardener  is  the  most  extraordinary  man  in 
the  world  because  no  man  bas  more  business  upon 
■  Thyme,’  is  master  of  the  '  mint,’  and  raises  his  own 
‘  Celery  every  year.  He  is  famous  as  an  antiquary, 
possessing  ‘Adam's  needle,’  ‘the  Tree  of  Life,' 
‘  Jacob’s  ladder,’  ■  Solomon’s  seal,’  ■  the  Holy  Thorn,’ 
‘Venus’  Looking  Glass,’  ‘  the  Arms  of  Trance,' and 
'(Crown  Imperial.’  He  is  ‘King  of  Spades,’  has 
more.  *  laurels  ’  than  Alexander  the  Great,  and  more 
‘  bleeding  hearts’  than  ‘Bloody  Mary.’  He  meets 
with  more  boughs  than  a  minister  of  state.  Distempers 
hurtful  to  others  have  less  injurious  effect  on  him, 
for  he  walks  the  better  for  gravel,  and  thrives  most 
with  a  consumption.  His  ‘thrift,’  abounds  by  his 
‘honesty,’  but  his  greatest  boast  is,  that  he  can  have 
•  Yew  ’  whenever  be  pleases." — New  London  Magazine. 

Hints  for  Emigrants. — Tbe  undermentioned  extracts 
are  taken  from  the  circular  sent  out  from  the 
Emigrants'  Information  office,  31,  Broadway,  West¬ 
minster,  London,  S.W.  April  is  the  best  month  to 
arrive  in  Canada  ;  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
experienced  farm  hands,  except  in  British  Columbia, 
and  for  female  servants.  The  demand  for  mechanics 
is  not  so  good,  but  a  competent  man,  who  lands  with 
a  little  money,  is  fairly  certain,  except  at  Toronto  or 
in  British  Columbia,  to  obtain  work  before  long  ; 
experienced  miners  should  do  well  in  British 
Columbia.  In  New  South  Wales,  owiDg  to  the 
severe  drought  in  the  Western  districts  of  the 
Colony,  and  the  great  loss  of  sheep,  station  hands 
have  been  dispensed  with,  and  there  is  consequently 
no  demand  for  them.  At  Uralla  and  Grafton  in  the 
far  north  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  farm  labourers 
and  carpenters,  and  a  good  one  for  servants.  Really 
skilled  dairymen  and  thoroughly  capable  farm 
labourers  would  probably  have  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  employment  in  many  parts  of  the  Colony. 
In  Victoria  local  labour  is  generally  sufficient,  but 
the  building  trade  in  the  Colony  has  revived  and 
shows  more  activity  than  it  has  for  some  years,  and 
kindred  industries  also  feel  the  effects  of  the  improve¬ 
ment.  There  are  excellent  openings,  as  a  rule,  for 
farmers,  dairy  farmers,  and  fruit  growers,  if  they 
have  a  little  capital,  and  some  experience  of  the 
country.  There  has  been  a  general  rainfall,  and  a 
very  good  harvest,  and  the  dairying  industry  has 
improved.  In  South  Australia  there  is  no 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  labour,  except  that 
there  has  been  a  demand  for  married  couples  without 
families  for  farms  and  stations  ;  about  2,000  persons 
have  registered  their  names  at  the  new  Government 
Labour  Bureau.  In  Queensland  there  is  a  general 
demand  throughout  the  Colony  for  ploughmen  and 
other  farm  labourers,  and  for  female  domestic 
servants,  but  not  for  mechanics,  though  for  them 
also  work  has  been  plentiful  lately.  Free  passages 
aTe  again  being  given  to  labourers  and  female 
domestic  servants,  and  some  assistance  towards 
their  passages  is  also  now  being  given  to  farmers, 
market  gardeners,  dairymen  and  fruit  growers,  and 
their  families :  application  must  be  made  to  the 
Agent-General,  1,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 
In  Western  Australia  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
farm  labourers  in  the  South  West,  and  the  mining 
industry  continues  to  expand. 
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WATER  LILIES. 

These  beautiful  flowers  are  not  grown  nearly  as 
much  as  they  deserve  to  be.  The  colour  of  some 
Varieties  is  most  charming,  and  the  plants  continue 
ip  bloom  for  a  loDg  time  through  the  summer 
months. 

r  To , those  contemplating  giving  them  a  trial,  this 
month  and  next  is  a  good  time  to  place  them  in 
their  positions,  for  they  are  beginning  to  push  up 
new  foliage  already.  Most  growers  prefer  to  mass 
them,  that  is,  to  place  three  or  more  plants  together 
as  a  clump.  Certainly  they  have  a  far  more  telling 
effect  than  when  placed  singly,  especially  the 
smaller  flowered  varieties.  Where  a  pond  or 
lake  is  at  command,  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  deep,  nothing 
is  more  suitable,  and  preference  should  be  given 
where  there  is  a  continual  flow  of  fresh  water. 

Some  plant  those  Lilies  by  merely  placing  them 
in  old  baskets  or  hampers,  and  then  sinking  them 
to  the  required  depth ;  while  others  adopt  a  more 
expensive  plan,  and  probably  more  satisfactory  in 
fhq  end, by  making  large  tubs  for  their  reception,  2  ft. 
square  at  the  top,  1  It.  8  in.  square  at  the  bottom,  and  2 


ft.  3  in,  deep,  made  of  freshly  felled  Elm,  i£  in. 
thick.  We  have  recently  placed  several  of  these  in 
an  ornamental  pond  here.  The  tops  of  the  tubs  should 
be  from  15  in.  to  24  in.  below  the  water  level.  They 
can  be  raised  up  on  tiers  of  brick  if  the  water  is  too 
deep,  as  in  our  case.  By  this  latter  plan  the  plants 
are  more  out  of  the  way  of  pond  weeds,  where  such 
occur.  If  water  fowl  abound,  some  water  protection 
must  be  afforded  in  the  way  of  wire  netting.  The 
majority  of  Water  Lilies  thrive  in  a  fairly  heavy 
loam,  but  our  soil  here  being  light  and  sandy  we  got 
some  clay  and  pounded  up  with  the  soil,  which  we 
think  will  grow  them  well.  The  pond  here  has  to 
be  emptied  about  every  six  weeks,  and  the  weeds 
pulled  up  and  wheeled  away  to  keep  it  any  way 
clean.  There  is  constantly  fresh  water  flowing  into 
it  from  a  large  lake  in  the  park. 

I  may  pen  a  few  lines  later  on  in  the  summer  and 
say  what  our  results  are.  I  ought  to  have  added 
that  we  have  left  an  inch  between  tbe  boards  at  tbe 
bottom  of  the  tubs,  so  that  the  water  may  drain  away 
when  the  pond  is  emptied,  but  on  no  account  must 
they  be  allowed  to  get  dry. — J.  Mayne,  Bicton. 


PEOPLE  WE  HAVE  MET. 

Mr.  James  Day. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  James  Day,  gaidener 
to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  at  Galloway  House,  Wig- 
tonshire,  is  a  native  of  Essex;  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  add  his  portrait  to  the  portrait  gallery  of 
The  Gardening  World. 

He  received  the  most  of  his  training  in  the  South, 
having  among  other  places  spent  several  years  at 
Bromley  Hill,  Bromley,  Kent ;  Crichel  House,  Wim- 
borne,  Dorset,  the  seat  of  Lord  Alington ;  and 
afterwards  at  Hatfield  House,  Herts,  the  residence 
of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  From  this  latter  place 
he  was  engaged  nearly  twenty  years  ago  for  his  pre¬ 
sent  situation  at  Galloway  House,  the  principal  seat 
of  the  Galloway  family. 

As  an  exhibitor,  Mr.  Day  has  had  a  most  success¬ 
ful  career,  which,  as  he  admits,  is  partly  owing  to  a 
good  start,  namely  the  winning  of  the  Veitch 
Memorial  Medal  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
at  the  great  International  Show  of  the  Royal  Cale¬ 
donian  Horticultural  Society,  held  in  Edinburgh  in 
18S2.  That  success  supplied  the  stimulus  necessary 
to  cope  with  the  arduous  labour  always  attached  to 
exhibiting,  if  a  gardener  is  to  compete  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  success.  Since  that  auspicious  event  he  has 
been  a  regular  competitor  at  most  of  the  shows  held 
yearly  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh;  and  has 
also  made  his  mark  as  an  exhibitor  at  the  shows  held 
at  Dundee,  Glasgow,  and  several  other  places  in  the 
southern  counties  of  Scotland.  The  Grapes, 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  from  Galloway  House 
have  on  several  occasions  held  prominent  positions  at 
the  autumn  fruit  shows  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
In  the  division  for  the  special  district  county  prizes 
at  the  great  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruit  there 
last  autumn,  he  took  a  prominent  place. 

Commencing  exhibiting  in  the  Grape  classes,  in 
which  for  several  years  he  achieved  much  success, 
especially  with  Muscats,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
premier  position  at  Edinburgh  last  November  with 
Mrs.  Pince,  in  good  company,  the  bunches  having 
been  grown  on  Vines  twenty  years  old.  This  is  with 
Mr.  Day  the  favourite  late  Grape,  as  it  can  be  kept 
as  late  as  any,  and  its  quality  is  always  first-class. 
It  is  a  Grape,  however,  that  requires  a  long  season  to 
mature  and  finish  it  properly. 

For  several  years  the  culture  of  hardy  fruit  has 
had  considerable  attention  at  Galloway  House  ;  and 
as  the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  nearly  all  kinds,  and  having  plenty  of  wall 
space  at  command  to  assist  the  full  development  of 
the  more  tender  sorts,  such  as  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Figs,  these  advantages  and  conditions  have  en¬ 
abled  Mr.  Day  to  secure  the  leading  awards  in  many 
well  contested  classes  at  exhibitions.  We  have 
noted  many  of  his  exhibits  of  hardy  fruits,  particu¬ 
larly  Apples,  at  Edinburgh  and  the  Crystal  Palace, 
that  were  very  creditable,  indeed,  for  a  garden  in  the 
latitude  of  Galloway  House. 

Chrysanthemums,  too,  have  not  been  neglected, 
and  although  neither  of  the  Cups,  annually  competed 
for  at  Edinburgh,  have  as  yet  been  carried  into 
Galloway,  the  blooms  from  there  have,  on  several 
occasions,  taken  a  prominent  position  towards  that 
end.  Leading  awards  in  the  smaller  classes  have 
often  been  secured. 


50  a 


From  his  being  a  frequent  exhibitor  and  visitor  at 
various  shows  in  the  North,  and  from  his  long  resi¬ 
dence  there,  Mr.  Day  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
respected  of  gardeners.  He  does  his  work  quietly 
and  unostentatiously,  taking  his  reverses  and  suc¬ 
cesses  with  equanimity,  which  are  the  surest 


Mr.  James  Day, 


evidence  of  a  strong  man,  conscious  alike  of  his 
strength  and  his  weakness  in  any  particular  contest, 
and  studiously  respectful  of  the  rights  of  others  as 
well  as  his  own.  This  much  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  from  contact  with  him  at  the  common  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  shows,  where  battles  are  won  and  lost  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  on  the  show  boards.  Mr. 
Day  is  by  no  means  an  old  man,  as  the  accompany¬ 
ing  photograph  will  show,  so  that  we  expect  to  tabu¬ 
late  many  of  his  further  successes  in  the  near  future, 
and  foregather  with  him  on  many  a  pleasant  occasion 
on  either  side  of  the  border. 

- - «*■» - 

CUT  LEAVED  BRAMBLE. 

Many  cultivators  are  heard,  from  time  to  time,  to 
say  that  they  cannot  succeed  to  their  satisfaction  in 
cultivating  this  Blackberry.  It  is  probable  that  they 
are  a  little  impatient  and  expect  immediate  results 
in  the  shape  of  fruit.  One  source  of  failure  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  planting  of  too  large  plants,  which 
do  not  establish  themselves  so  readily  as  smaller  ones. 
I  will  give  a  case  in  point.  My  employer  wished  me 
to  procure  some  to  form  a  hedge,  and  I  went  to  our 
local  nurseryman,  who  said  they  did  not  thrive  in  his 
nursery  and  so  he  had  given  up  their  culture ;  but 
he  had  a  few  plants  which  I  might  have  if  I  liked, 
but  they  were  rather  large,  although  with  roots 
confined  in  pots.  These  I  planted.  A  number  of 
very  much  smaller  plants  were  subsequently  procured 
from  another  source,  and  although  I  thought  them 
miserably  small  then,  I  am  bound  to  say  they  have 
established  themselves  very  well  and  bid  fair  to  pass 
the  larger  and  more  expensive  purchase.  I  grow 
these  Brambles  in  a  variety  of  ways  but  not  yet  have 
I  tried  a  method  I  noticed  to-day  in  the  gardens  of 
Miss  Collinson,  The  Haven,  Ealing,  where  Mr.  Cox, 
the  gardener,  has  planted  it  in  front  of  a  portico  or 
verandah,  and  the  growth  being  carefully  trained 
between  the  supporting  pillars,  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  may  be  viewed,  and  the  fruit  also  easily 
gathered,  while  the  gracefully  laciniated  foliage 
charms  the  eye  nearly  the  whole  year  round  ;  even 
now  although  partially  seared  and  torn  by  winter's 
weather  the  leaves  are  not  unsightly.  Mr.  Cox  tells 
me  the  fruit  is  much  esteemed  by  the  household,  both 
for  dessert  and  culinary  purposes. 

Planted  in  a  congenial  soil  and  aspect,  then  left 
alone.it  thrives.  A  rambling  growth  during  last  season, 
started  from  the  base  of  the  plant  and  ascended  to 
the  top  of  the  verandah,  then  was  conducted  over 
the  span,  and  down  again,  a  distance  I  judged  to  be 
about  30  feet  or  so. — A .  P. 
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||ints  for  ||mateurs. 


Disbudding  Wall  Peaches.— If  there  is  one  opera¬ 
tion  more  than  another  connected  with  Peach  grow¬ 
ing  that  is  neglected  by  many  an  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  gardener  is  that  of  disbudding.  It  may  be 
that  the  operation  is  but  little  understood,  and  that 
the  grower  has  not  the  moral  courage  to  commence 
to  pull  his  trees  about  just  as  they  are  beginning  to 
look  nice  and  green.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  certainty 
that  the  purport  and  scope  of  disbudding  is  not 
fully  grasped  by  many  people,  otherwise  we  should 
not  see  trees  in  the  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which 
they  are  often  to  be  seen — crowded  with  a  lot  of 
weakly,  spindly  shoots  all  through  the  growing 
season,  and  in  the  autumn  a  mass  of  twiggy  succu¬ 
lent  growths  that  never  ripen  properly. 

“  Oh  !  "  says  the  cultivator  who  doesn't  go  in  for 
disbudding,  “  wait  until  the  leaves  are  off,  and  I  can 
get  to  work  with  the  pruning  knife,  and  I'll  soon  put 
things  to  rights.”  But  does  he?  He  hacks  out 
a  lot  of  stuff,  it  is  true,  and  he  fondly  thinks  that  his 
trees  are  in  good  fettle,  and  all  the  while  he  is 
oblivious  of  the  fearful  waste  that  has  been  gomg  cn, 
and  of  the  grand  fruit  that  might  have  been  obtained 
if  the  energy  that  has  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste 
had  been  directed  into  proper  channels,  and  so  the 
rubbish  goes  to  ihe  fire  heap,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
it  as  far  as  the  rubbish  itself  is  concerned. 

But  what  of  the  trees  in  the  meanwhile  ?  They  are 
suffering  because  their  master  does  not  know  bow 
to  husband  and  make  the  best  use  of  their  energies, 
and  thus  matters  drift  on  year  after  year  until  the 
trees  are  old  and  worn  out,  and  the  rubbish  heap  has 
been  enriched  by  many  a  goodly  load. 

Now  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  legitimate 
use  of  the  pruning  knife  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
months,  but  the  intelligent  cultivator  reduces  this 
winter  pruning  to  a  minimum,  for  he  does  the  most 
of  his  pruniog  with  the  finger  and  thumb  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth,  and  he  follows  this  up  by  cutting 
out  most  of  the  shcots  that  have  borne  fruit  soon 
after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered.  The  result  is  that 
there  is  very  little  to  do  at  winter  time  in  the  way  of 
pruning.  A  branch  may  be  taken  out  here  and  there, 
but  there  is  nothing  like  the  wholesale  cutting  out 
that  the  man  who  shies  at  disbudding  has  to  do,  for 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

Disbudding  in  itself  is  a  weakening  operation.  It 
would  be  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  this,  for  it  is 
so  obvious  to  the  cultivator  who  uses  his  head,  were 
it  net  to  impress  upon  the  beginner  the  necessity  of 
goiDg  caretully  to  work  ;  and,  as  it  were,  feeling  bis 
way  aloDg  until  he  feels  sure  of  his  ground.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  young  growths  with  their  tiny  freshly- 
burst  leaves  must,  therefore,  be  gradually  done — a 
handful  may  be  taken  out  to-day,  another  handful 
to-morrow,  and  so  on,  until  only  those  shoots  that 
are  wanted  are  left.  These  chosen  shoots  receive 
the  benefit  of  all  the  energy  that  would  have  been 
wasted  upon  unnecessary  shoots,  and  thus  the 
expert  cultivator  has  his  grip  upon  his  trees,  and  is 
able  to  manipulate  them  as  seemeth  him  best. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  simple  enough — when 
it  is  understood.  If  we  take  an  ordinary  bearing 
shoot  we  shall  find  that  it  is  breaking  into  growth  on 
all  sides.  Some  shoots  will  be  pointing  towards  the 
back  of  the  tree,  and  some  towards  the  front,  and 
some  to  the  right  and  left.  It  is  this  question  of 
direction  that  must  govern  the  first  thinning  of 
prospective  shoots,  and  those  pointing  forwards  and 
backwards,  or,  in  other  words,  those  growing  at  right 
angles  to  the  general  spread  of  the  tree  may  be  first 
taken  out,  a  slight  squeeze  and  a  bend  backwards 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  being  all  that  is 
wanted.  A  moment’s  thought  will  convince  the 
operator  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  train  these 
shoots,  for  that  would  mean  turning  them  through 
an  angle  of  90°,  and  there  would,  as  a  consequence, 
be  a  loop  or  a  bend  at  the  base  of  each,  if  indeed  it 
stood  the  strain  and  did  not  snap  out. 

The  next  stage  is  to  take  out  the  greater  portion  of 
young  shoots  whose  direction  is  parallel  to  the 
general  spread  of  the  tree.  In  an  ordinary  bearing 
shoot  on  a  matured  tree,  that  is,  one  that  has  filled, 
or  nearly  so,  its  allotted  area,  one  good  shoot  at  the 
base  of  the  bearing  branch  must  be  left,  and  trained 
in  alongside  it  to  form  a  fruiting  branch  for  next 
year.  The  terminal  bud  on  the  bearing  shoot  should 


also  be  left  to  draw  the  sap  up  to  and  some  of  it 
past  the  fruit.  This  apical  growth  helps  to  furnish 
working  leaves,  and  these  will  be  wanted. 

The  directions  given  above  as  to  the  number  of 
shoots  to  be  ultimately  left  apply  only  to  such  trees 
as  have  reached  their  limit  of  spread  or  thereabouts. 
On  very  young  trees  which  have  to  build  up  their 
framework  and  make  their  spread,  more  shoots  must 
be  left.  In  the  intervening  stages  between  the  very 
young  and  the  very  old  tree  the  cultivator  must  use 
his  own  discretion  as  to  the  number  of  shoots  he 
leaves.  It  would  be  impossible  in  a  written  state¬ 
ment  to  give  definite  instructions  as  to  every  stage 
of  tree.  The  broad,  governing  principles  have  been 
given,  and  each  individual  must  modify  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  to  suit  his  own  special  case.  There 
are  one  or  two  special  hints,  however,  that  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  the  work. 

First,  overcrowding,  whether  in  old  or  young  trees 
is  an  unmitigated  evil. 

Second,  determine  whether  fruit  or  wood  is  wanted 
and  disbud  accordingly. 

Third,  always  leave  a  shoot  as  near  the  base  of  the 
branch  as  possible. 

Fourth,  disbud  to  such  an  extent  that  the  minimum 
of  pruning  will  be  left  for  the  winter  months. 

Stopping  Yines. — After  the  bunches  have  made 
their  appearance  the  shoots  must  be  stopped,  and 
this  is  usually  done  at  the  second,  and  occasionally 
at  the  third  node  or  joint  beyond  the  bunch.  As  soon 
as  a  stop  is  put  to  the  elongation  of  the  branch  the 
energy  of  the  sap  will  be  turned  towards  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
lateral  shoots  will  be  thrown  out.  These  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  very  far,  but  should  be  pinched  at 
the  first  leaf. 

Watering  Yine  and  Peach  Borders. -The  work 
of  watering  the  borders  in  which  Vines  and  Peaches 
are  growing  is  becoming  week  by  week  heavier,  and 
of  greater  importance.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  plants  well 
supplied  with  water.  Where  the  water  is  drawn 
from  a  well,  or  comes  through  a  water  company’s 
pipes,  it  is  usually  cold,  hard,  and  unkindly.  To  use 
it  raw,  so  to  speak,  would  be  very  dangerous,  and 
many  a  check  given  to  growing  Vines  and  Peaches 
may  be  traced  to  this.  If  tanks  of  fair  size  are  avail¬ 
able  these  should  be  filled,  and  the  water  allowed  to 
stand  in  them  for  a  day  or  two  before  it  is  used.  If 
the  temperature  of  this  water  is  still  too  low,  hot 
water  should  be  added.  For  an  ordinary  Peach- 
house  in  which  the  young  leaves  are  just  making 
their  appearance  the  water  used  should  have  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  not  less  than  550  Fahr.  For  Vines  50 
hotter  than  this  will  be  advisable,  and  in  the  case  of 
early  Vines  which  are  showiog  the  bunches,  65°  will 
not  be  a  bit  too  warm. 

Be  careful  to  give  enough  water  to  soak  the  whole 
of  the  border.  Incalculable  harm  is  done  by  giving 
driblets,  for  they  only  moisten  the  surface  soil,  and 
leave  that  underneath  as  dry  as  before.  If  this  goes 
on  for  a  little  while,  and  no  examination  is  made  in¬ 
to  the  condition  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  border  the 
trees  have  a  very  sorry  time  of  it. 

Forcing  Strawberries. — As  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
set  thinning  must  be  resorted  to  if  good  fruit  is  to  be 
obtained.  For  a  plant  in  an  ordinary  6-inch  pot,  the 
size  generally  employed  for  forcing  Strawberries, 
eight  or  nine  fruits  will  be  a  good  crop.  This  num¬ 
ber  should  be  left,  therefore,  and  the  remainder  cut 
away.  The  best  fruits  will  be  found  to  lie  lowest  on 
the  flower  stems,  and  as  these  flowers  open  before  the 
others  higher  up  there  is  no  need  to  wait  for  the  late 
flowers,  but  they  may  be  cut  off  straight  away  and 
the  plant  saved  so  much  expenditure. 

Now  is  the  time  when  feeding  with  liquid  manure 
must  be  liberally  practised.  Strawberries  not  only 
take  a  great  deal  out  of  the  soil,  but  they  want  to  do 
it  in  a  very  short  time.  To  enable  them  to  get  what 
they  want  the  soil  must  be  well  packed  with  plant 
food,  hence  the  necessity  for  liberal  feediog.  Liquid 
farmyard  manure,  and  liquid  cow- manure  are  both 
good,  whilst  a  sprinkling  now  and  again  of  Thom¬ 
son’s,  or  of  Le  Fruitier  will  produce  excellent  results. 
— Rex. 

- - 

The  Total  Area  of  Land  in  Cuitiva’ion  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  fallen  off,  for  as  it  was 
47, 86?, 553  acres  in  1897  it  was  only  47,792,474  acres 
in  1898,  or  a  difference  of  76,000  acres. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  ashed  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
" Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Nephrodinm  lepidum. — Largos  :  This  handsome 
Fern  really  likes  an  intermediate  house,  but  it  will 
do  in  a  cool  house  if  it  is  not  overwatered  in  the 
winter.  We  have  seen  nice  plants  in  a  house 
whose  temperature  was  between  40°  and  45 0  by 
night  from  the  beginning  of  November  till  the  end 
of  February.  When  old  plants  get  into  a  bad  con¬ 
dition  it  is  very  little  use  trying  to  do  anything  with 
them,  as  they  only  dwindle  away  and  die  by  degrees. 
Try  a  few  young  ones,  and  you  will  soon  see  how 
vigorous  they  are. 

Selaginella  kraussiana.—  Largos :  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  green  carpet  like  Selaginella  so  frequently 
to  be  seen  in  greenhouses  goes  by  the  name  of  S. 
denticulata  among  gardeners,  but  the  name  is  wrong ; 
it  should  be  S.  kraussiana.  S.  denticulata  is  quite 
distinct  from  it,  and  rather  rarely  seen. 

Manuring  Chrysanthemums.— T.  Sims :  Under  no 
circumstances  would  we  advise  giving  artificial 
manures,  or,  indeed,  manures  of  any  kind  to  young 
Chrysanthemums.  To  do  so  would  be  as  bad  as 
giving  young  children  rich  and  highly-seasoned 
dishes,  and  the  evil  effects  very  much  of  the  same 
nature.  For  Chrysanthemums  right  up  to  the  time 
when  they  have  filled  their  flowering  pots*  with 
roots,  say  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  July  for  the 
earliest  plants,  the  soil  should  be  all  sufficient. 

Bush  Chrysanthemums.— 5.  M. :  You  would 
make  the  plants  send  out  side  shcots  if  you  simply 
pinched  out  the  growing  top,  but  then  you  would 
have  rather  ungainly-looking  plants.  The  approved 
plan  is  to  cut  the  plants,  right  back,  leaving  only  two 
or  three  leaves.  The  young  shoots  or  "  breaks,”  as 
they  are  technically  called,  will  then  be  thrown  up 
from  quite  close  to  the  bottom. 


Moss  or  Lawn. — J.  P. :  You  will  find  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  want  in  ”  The  Flower  Garden  Calendar  ” 
on  p.  491  of  last  week’s  issue. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — S.,  Aylesbury: 
Decidedly  the  best  book  on  “  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  ”  was  written  by  Thomas  Baines,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Murray,  50A,  Albemarle  Street, 
London,  S.W.,  at  12s.  There  are  numerous  illus¬ 
trations,  and  the  cultural  directions  given  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  mfnute  and  reliable. 

Cissus  discolor.— C.  P. :  This  Cissus  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  stove  climbers  we  have.  It  will  also  do 
well  as  a  pot  plant  trained  to  a  balloon  or  trellis,  but, 
of  course,  this  system  of  training  makes  the  plant 
look  rather  stiff,  and  we  do  not  particularly  recom¬ 
mend  pot  culture,  except  when  the  plants  are  <juite 
small.  You  may  propagate  now  by  cuttings,  which 
will  have  to  be  placed  in  brisk  heat  to  root.  The 
cuttings  should  consist  of  the  tips  of  the  young 
shoots,  or  the  young  shoots  taken  off  with  a  heel  of 
the  old  wood,  and  each  cutting  should  have  two  or 
three  good  leaves  attached. 


Dracaena  congests. — D  K. :  Of  the  narrow¬ 
leaved  Dracaenas,  D.  congesta  would  probably  stand 
the  atmosphere  of  dwelling  rooms  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  other.  D.  rubra  also  stands  fairly  well,  but 
the  leaves  are  wider  than  those  of  D.  congesta.  D 
gracilis  is  very  pretty,  indeed,  but  it  does  not  like  to 
be  kept  out  of  heat  for  long  together.  You  would 
be  able  to  do  nothing  with  the  purple-leaved  forms, 
and  those  who  recommended  them  for  dwelling  room 
decoration  must  have  been  napping. 


Asparagus  Fern. — There  is  no  such  thing  really, 
L.  T.  We  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  many 
people  will  persist  in  calling  Asparagus  plumosus, 
A.  tenuissimus,  and  the  other  decorative  forms, 
Asparagus  Fern,  but  the  plants  are  Asparaguses,  aDd 
not  Ferns.  Those  who  had  the  making  of  that  show 
schedule  evidently  did  not  know  their  book. 

Feeding  Bees. — M.  A . :  Certainly,  feed  the  bees 
if  you  find  they  are  short  of  foocL  More  stocks  are 
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lost  in  the  spring  of  the  year  than  at  any  other  time. 
True,  there  ought  to  be  plenty  of  food  to  gather  now, 
but  there  isn't,  and  there  is  "an  eDd  on't."  Bee 
hives  should  not  face  to  the  south  or  west,  as  during 
bright  cold  weather,  as  the  sample  we  have  on  hand 
just  now,  induces  the  poor  bees  to  come  out  when 
they  might  to  be  at  home  in  the  warm.  They  become 
numbed  with  the  cold,  are  unable  to  reach  home, 
and  perish. 

-  —a— 

ABBOTSBURY,  NEWTON  ABBOT. 

The  Famous  Rockery. 

To  lovers  of  hardy  alpine  and  rock  plants  there  is  a 
bit  of  very  interesting  work  at  Abbotsbury,  on  the 
steeply  rising  ground  behind  Newton  Abbot.  It  was 
the  property  of  the  late  Edward  Fisher,  Esq  ,  but  on 
the  lamented  death  of  that  gentleman  it  was  bought 


town  of  Newton  Abbot,  while  a  view  of  the  rockery 
may  be  obtained  from  the  far  side  of  the  town  where 
the  better  class  of  houses  is  creeping  up  the  hill  side 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  the  River  Teign. 
Altogether  the  rockery  well  repays  a  visit  of  in¬ 
spection,  for  the  spring  flowers  have  been  coming 
out  one  by  one  for  some  time  past.  About  2,000 
species  of  alpines  were  gathered  together  and 
planted  on  this  rich  piece  of  ground,  and  some  of 
them  are  rare  or  uncommon  plants,  many  of  them 
being  very  choice. 

A  pond  or  tarn  occupies  the  bottom  or  lowest  part 
of  the  hollow,  while  on  the  side  of  the  steep  slope  on 
the  right  is  a  cave,  with  a  huge  boulder  lying  over 
the  mouth.  In  front  of  the  spectator  the  rocks  are 
very  steep,  and  over  the  brow  of  this  part  a  silvery 
cascade  comes  rippling  and  tumbling  over  the  rock 
wall  and  stones,  the  water  coming  to  rest  in  the  pond 


Osmanthus  ilicifolius,  and  a  collection  of  Magnolias, 
including  such  handsome  species  as  M.  conspicua 
(M.  Yulan),  M.  Lenne  (a  splendid  hybrid),  M.  acu¬ 
minata  and  the  new  M.  parviflora.  The  ground 
beneath  the  Magnolias  is  carpeted  with  Gaultheria 
procumbens,  Veronica  pinquifolia,  &c.  Heaths  are 
also  grown,  including  St.  Dabeoc's  Heath  (Daboecia 
polifolia,  better  known  as  Meziesia).  A  collection 
of  thriving  Bamboos  not  far  from  the  pond  is  also  a 
feature  of  the  place,  some  of  the  best  of  them  being 
Phyllostachys  aurea,  P.  Simonii,  Arundinaria  nitida, 
and  A.  Hindsii.  Great  banks  or  bushes  of  Rock- 
roses  (Cistus),  and  fine  green  bushes  of  Olearia  stel- 
lulata,  high  up  on  the  rocks  and  steep  slopes  to  the 
right  catch  the  eye  of  the  visitor  at  once. 

Approaching  closer  the  rocks  in  places  are  seen  to 
be  stratified  in  different  ways  so  as  to  represent  vol¬ 
canic  upheaval.  The  plants  likewise  are  arranged  in 


View  in  the  Rockery  at  Abbotsbury,  Newton  Abbot, 


by  a  syndicate  in  Newton  Abbot,  to  prevent,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  builder,  or  the 
equally  undesirable  fate  of  being  destroyed.  It  is  the 
work  of  that  skilled  landscape  gardener,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Meyer,  employed  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son, 
Exeter,  who  designed  and  carried  out  the  work  about 
five  years  ago  for  Mr  Fisher. 

The  rockery  is  entered  from  the  drive  by  a  narrow 
footpath,  the  visitor  being  suddenly  introduced  to  a 
masterpiece  of  art  which  looks  as  natural  as  if  it 
really  were  a  piece  of  Nature's  handiwork.  The  soil 
of  the  hillside  was  scooped  out  to  a  depth  of  13  ft. 
and  piled  up  on  either  hand  with  fine  effect.  On  one 
side  is  a  high  bank  covered  with  Cherry  Laurels,  Pop¬ 
lars,  Cedars,  Ligustrum  latifolium,  and  other  ever¬ 
green  and  deciduous  subjects,  which  hide  the  town 
from  the  rockery  and  the  latter  from  the  town.  On 
the  high  bank  above  the  rockery,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  splendid  view  is  obtained  of  the  old  Devonshire 


after  miking  its  way  by  a  narrow  channel  amongst 
the  flower  planted  banks  and  rocks.  Only  a  portion 
of  the  various  parts  can  be  seen  in  one  view,  but  the 
accompanying  illustration  prepared  from  a  photo¬ 
graph,  taken  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer,  shows  a  bit  of  the 
bolder  escarpment  formed,  presumably,  by  the 
action  of  falling  water ;  also  the  cave. 

Immediately  to  the  left  on  entering  by  the  foot¬ 
path  from  the  drive  is  a  collection  of  Berberis, 
twenty  species  being  planted  on  a  piece  of  ground 
occupying  an  area  of  300  sq.  yards.  Amongst  them 
we  noted  Berberis  Fortunei,  B.  japonica  (B.  Bealei), 
B.  dulcis  nana  (only  18  in.  high),  B.  aristata,  B.  Wal- 
lichi  (B.  Hookeri),  B.  ilicifolia,  B.  fascicularis,  B. 
Aquifolium,  B.  Darwini,  B.  stenophylla,  B.  empetri- 
folia,  and  the  rare  B.  Fremonti,  with  spiny,  pinnate 
glaucous  leaves  like  a  miniature  B.  Aquifolium,  but 
different  in  colour.  « 

Elsewhere  we  came  upon  the  Holly-like 


groups  according  to  the  stratification.  Green  sward 
occupies  the  space  between  isolated  masses  of  rock. 
On  one  of  these  isolated  masses  Ramondia  pyrenaica, 
R.  p.  alb3,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum,  and 
Fuchsia  procumbens,  the  latter  being  hardy  here, 
and  in  berry  during  winter,  are  planted. 

Under  the  grotto  of  great  boulders  of  rock,  thriving 
specimens  of  Cyrtomium  falcatum,  Aspidium  muni- 
tum,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  fissum,  Sellaginella  hel- 
vetica,  Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris,  the  Killarney 
Fern  (Trichomanes  radicans),  Aspidium  angulare 
proliferum,  and  a  form  of  Asplenium  Trichomanes 
with  cut  pinnae  may  be  noted.  On  the  top  of  the 
rocks  at  this  point  are  large  plants  of  Smilax  aspera, 
Mesembryanthemum  uncinatum,  Chamaercps  For¬ 
tunei,  and  variegated  New  Zealand  Flax  occupying 
various  appropriate  and  conspicuous  coigns  of 
vantage,  and  some  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  The  strata  of  the  cave 
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itself  appears  to  consist  of  two  formations  of  rock, 
tumbled  together  by  upheaval. 

Some  of  the  rocks  consist  of  brown  limestone  from 
the  Stoney  Coombe  Quarries  close  by.  A  granite 
bit  of  rockery  is  planted  with  dwarf  subjects,  includ¬ 
ing  Mentha  Requieni,  Linum  Lewisi,  Linum  mari- 
timum,  and  similarly  interesting  subjects.  In  another 
group  we  noted  Gentiana  acaulis,  Frankenia  laevis, 
and  Linum  monogynum,  the  white-flowered  species. 
Interesting  and  beautiful  rock  plants  are  Dryas  octo- 
petala,  and  D.  Drummondi.  Something  like  twenty 
species  of  Gentian  were  planted  out,  a  fact  that  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  exhaustive  character  of  the  col¬ 
lection  as  a  whole. 

The  pond  is  largely  devoted  to  Water  Lilies,  and 
the  Cape  Pond  Weed  (Aponogeton  distachyon),  the 
latter  continuing  to  flower  into  the  present  year.  The 
Water  Lilies  include  Nymphaea  chromatella,  N. 
Laydeckeri  rosea,  N.  marliacea  rosea,  N.  m.  carnea, 
and  N.  odorata  sulphurea.  The  grassy  banks  dip 
down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  In  summer  the 
great  leaves  of  Gunnera  manicata  hang  over  the 
water.  Bullrushes  and  Sedges  dip  into  the  edge  of 
the  water  at  places ;  while  the  roots  of  the  great 
Spiraea  kamtschatica  (S.  gigantea)  dip  into  and 
drink  of  the  cooling  liquid. 

The  Saxifragas,  both  of  the  mossy  leaved  and 
crustaceous  kinds  are  planted  about  on  the  rocks  in 
1  great  numbers  in  suitable  places.  S.  valdensis,  S. 
lantoscana  and  S.  paradoxa  are  choice  species  of  the 
crustaceous  section.  One  moist  and  peaceful  nook 
at  a  low  level  is  occupied  with  Primula  Sieboldi. 
Spiraea  Filipendula,  and  Plumbago  Larpentae, 
which  keep  up  a  succession  representing  spring, 

’  summer,  and  autumn. 

Higher  up  great  masses  of  scarlet,  white,  yellow 
and  pink  flowering  Rock-roses  (Helianthemum) 
come  tumbling  down  over  the  rocks  in  great  masses 
or  patches.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
cascade  Acaena  ovalifolia,  Primula  marginata,  and 
Erigeron  mucronatus  doing  grandly,  occupy  suitable 
situations.  On  various  rocky  ledges  Japanese 
Maples,  Cyclamens,  Carpenteria  californica, 
Lupinus  arboreus,  Cotoneaster  congesta,  and  Rubus 
deliciosus  look  perfectly  at  home  and  quite  in  con¬ 
formity  with  their  surroundings. 

Another  interesting  bit  of  rock  is  planted  with  Ice¬ 
land  and  Alpine  Poppies,  Campanula  Raineri,  C. 
garganica,  C.  g.  hirsuta,  C.  portenschlagiana,  &c. 
Elsewhere  Edraianthus,  and  Potentilla  alchemilloides 
are  quite  at  home,  the  latter  beiDg  in  full  bloom  at 
midwinter.  Twelve  varieties  of  dwarf  Phloxes  were 
planted  near  where  the  water  cf  the  cascade 
originates,  including  Phlox  subulata  and  its  allies. 
Astilbe  rivularis,  and  Spiraea  palmata  also  iove  the 
water.  On  the  other  hand  a  collection  of  Semper- 
vivums  is  planted  on  drier  ground.  Pittosporum 
Tobira,  with  fragrant  white  flowers,  is  hardy  here. 

The  bog  bed  contains  many  interesting  subjects 
such  as  Cypripedium  spectabile,  Dodecatheon,  Bel- 
lium  miniatum,  Arenaria  coespitosa,  Eriophorum 
vaginatum,  Primula  longifolia,  P.  farinosa,  and  fine 
pieces  of  P.  rosea,  which  always  does  well  in  wet  or 
boggy  situations.  Senecio  Hodgsoni  is  also  planted 
right  at  the  edge  of  the  water  and  does  well. 

Many  species  of  Pinks  (Dianthus)  succeed  well, 
planted  in  rocky  situations.  Choice  species  are  D. 
plumarius,  D.  superbus,  D.  caesius,  D.  alpinus,  and 
D.  monspessulanus.  An  interesting  Daphne,  flower¬ 
ing  with  the  early  days  of  spring  is  D.  blagayana, 
having  evergreen  leaves  and  white  flowers.  Another 
very  interesting  group  includes  such  subjects  as 
Armeria  cephalotes,  A.  c.  alba,  the  yellow  Morrisia 
hypogaea,  Margyricarpus  setosus,  with  white, 
pearly  berries,  Achillea  Griesebachi,  Androsace 
Chumbyi,  A.  Leicntlinii,  and  A.  lanuginosa. 

Several  visits  during  the  course  of  the  season 
would  have  to  be  made  to  this  interesting  rock  garden 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  varied  character  of  the 
exhaustive  collection  of  plants  got  together.  It 
would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  it  were  allowed  to 
lapse  by  neglect,  or  fall  into  unsympathetic  hands 
for  it  is  rare  to  find  so  unique  a  collection,  and  such 
a  variety  of  scenery  within  the  precints  of  so  cir¬ 
cumscribed  an  area.  Collections  of  hardy  rock 
plants,  grown  under  such  picturesque  conditions 
are  all  too  rare  in  Britain  or  anywhere  else. 

The  mansion  of  Abbotsbury  stands  on  the  level 
top  of  the  hill,  away  above  the  rockery.  It  is  built 
of  bluish  limestone,  and  is  a  handsome  structure  of 
moderate  though  ample  dimensions,  and  would  make 
a  most  desirable  residence  for  a  gentlemaD  and 


family.  It  is  embowered  amongst  trees,  and  hidden 
from  Newton  Abbot  by  a  hedge  of  tali  Sycamore, 
Oak,  Elm,  and  other  deciduous  trees,  at  the  base 
and  in  front  of  which  is  a  fine  bank  of  Conifers, 
securing  the  greatest  privacy  and  seclusion. 

- ace** — — -- 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  28th  ult. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Laeliocattleya  Myra  Etoile  d’Or.  Nov.  var. 
— The  original  or  typical  Lc.  Myra  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  on  March  12th,  1895,  and  had  pale 
creamy  sepals  and  petals  with  a  creamy-white  lip. 
It  was  derived  from  Cattleya  Trianaei  crossed  with 
the  pollen  of  Laelia  flava.  The  handsome  variety 
under  notice  has  oblong,  golden-yellow  sepals 
flushed  with  a  bronzy  tint  on  the  back.  The  elliptic 
petals  are  a  shade  or  two  paler,  and  crisped  at  the 
edges.  The  lip  is  also  crisped  at  the  edges  and  of 
the  same  yellow  hue  as  the  petals,  but  deepening  to 
orange  in  the  throat  and  marked  with  thin  purple 
lines  away  down  in  the  tube.  First-class  Certificate. 
M.  Jules  Hye-Leysen  (gardener,  M.  Coen),  Le  Cou- 
pure,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Odontoglossum  excellens  nobilius.  Nov. 
hyb.  nat. — This  is  reckoned  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
supposed  natural  hybrid  O.  excellens,  and  a  noble 
form  it  is,  possessing  large  round  flowers,  with  broad, 
imbricating  lanceolate  sepals  and  ovate  petals, 
irregularly  blotched  with  brown  on  a  clear  yellow 
ground.  The  lip  is  white  with  a  yellow  disc  and 
three  large  brown  blotches  in  front  of  the  crest. 
Award  of  Merit.  M.  Jules  Hye-Leysen. 

Dendrobium  Euterpe.  Nov.  hyb. — The  parents 
of  this  bold  and  stately  hybrid  were  D.  nobile  x 
wardianum,  the  aspect  being  more  allied  to  the 
former  than  the  latter,  though  otherwise  inter¬ 
mediate.  The  stems  of  the  plant  shown  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White), 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  were  3  ft.  high,  and  well 
flowered  along  a  great  part  of  their  length.  The 
sepals  are  delicate  lilac  with  purple  tips  ;  and  the 
petals  are  white,  tipped  with  purple.  The  lip  is 
large  and  pale,  with  a  dark  purple  blotch  in  the 
throat.  Award  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  Trianaei  amesiana.  Nov.  var. — The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  large  and  bold  but  chaste 
in  colour,  the  sepals  and  elliptic  petals  being  pure 
white.  The  lip  has  a  long  tube,  with  a  rounded, 
emarginate,  rosy-purple  lamina,  and  an  orange- 
yellow  throat.  A  white  band  separates  the  rosy- 
purple  from  the  orange  blotch,  giving  the  colours  a 
fine  definition.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield. 

Dendrobium  canaliculatum. — The  sepals  and 
petals  of  this  species  are  twisted,  and  white  with 
yellow  tips.  The  lip  is  white  but  rather  heavily 
blotched  with  violet  on  the  three  lobes.  The  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  are  short,  narrowly  ovate  and  similar  to  those 
of  some  Epidendrums.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
fleshy  and  channelled.  Botanical  Certificate.  J. 
Sparkes,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Smith),  Heathside, 
Ewhurst. 

Floral  Committee. 

Erica  propendens. — This  beautiful  Cape  Heath  is 
very  similar  in  habit  to  the  so-called  soft-wooded  E. 
hyemalis,  so  that  it  should  be  as  easy  to  grow  as  that 
well-known  plant.  The  flowers  are  very  different, 
however,  being  short,  pendent,  bell-shaped,  wide 
open  at  the  mouth,  and  produced  in  profusion  from 
the  short  laterals  all  along  the  stems.  We  should 
like  to  see  this  beautiful  species  widely  cultivated, 
for  it  is  really  very  handsome.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Azalea  mollis  x  sinensis  Betsy  de  Bruin  — 
The  flowers  of  this  hybrid  form  are  openly  bell¬ 
shaped,  of  medium  size  and  handsome  appearance, 
owing  to  their  bright  colours,  and  the  abundance 
with  which  they  are  produced.  They  are  of  a  rich 
bronzy  apricot,  with  a  cluster  of  brownish-crimson 
spots  on  the  upper  segment.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  N. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Pear  Winter  Orange. — This  variety  was  again 
brought  up  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
Woodbridge  Nursery,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk.  It  is  a 
stewing  Pear  of  great  excellence,  but  very  little 


known.  It  is  turbinate  with  an  open  eye,  seated  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Award  of  Merit. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Narcissus  King  Alfred. — This  trumpet  variety 
appears  to  be  a  cross  between  N.  Emperor  and  N. 
maximus,  and  has  large,  bold  flowers  of  great  sub¬ 
stance;  and  golden-yellow.  The  trumpet  is  wide  at 
the  molith,  and  wavy,  like  its  parents.  The  scapes 
are  tall  and  vigorous,  and  the  ligulate  leaves  are 
broad.  First-class  Certificate.  Messrs.  Kendall, 
Newton  Poppleford,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon. 
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MEADOWBANK  NURSERY,  ROTHESAY. 

The  mild  climate  of  Rothesay,  Bute,  N.B.,  is  very 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  all  sorts  of  outdoor 
flowers.  Messrs.  Alex.  Lister  &  Son,  of  the  Meadow- 
bank  Nursery,  Rothesay,  devote  their  attention 
chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  florists'  flowers,  belong¬ 
ing  chiefly  to  the  more  popular  classes  of  border 
subjects,  of  which  collections  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  are  grown. 

Violas  constitute  one  speciality,  and  Mr.  Lister  or 
one  of  his  sons  is  generally  much  in  evidence  at 
flower  shows  where  Pansies  and  Violas  are 
prominent  features.  Viola  Blue  Queen  (1899)  is  a 
circular,  deep  blue  flower  of  large  size.  Another 
choice  new  one  for  this  year  is  Mrs.  Lister,  having 
the  three  lower  petals  of  a  delicate  rose,  shaded  with 
white ;  the  top  petals  are  also  almost  white.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  circular,  and  the  petals,  but 
particularly  the  lip,  are  broader  and  of  better  shape 
than  those  of  Wm.  Neil  to  which  the  variety  is 
allied.  Mrs.  G.  F.  Gordon  is  violet  with  pale  porce¬ 
lain  top  petals.  A.  J.  Rowberry  is  a  fine  yellow,  but 
a  seedling  raised  from  it  here  has  flowers  a  shade 
darker,  and  a  better  silting  lip,  while  the  habit  is 
also  better  and  growth  freer.  Princess  Ida  is  a  pale 
lilac  ;  but  Princess  Ida  Sport  is  flaked  with  purple 
on  a  rose  ground.  Ailsa  has  a  mahogany  border 
surrounding  a  yellow  centre.  Amazon  Queen  has 
buff  top  petals,  and  the  lower  ones  pale  brown. 
Alexander  Renton  is  heavily  flaked  with  maroon. 
Bella  is  blackish-maroon,  flaked  with  rose. 
Butterfly  is  a  huge,  showy  white  flower, 
with  deep  purple  edges  and  top  petals.  A 
very  singular  flower  is  Mrs.  H.  Birkmyre  with 
velvety-black  flowers,  and  top  petals  of  the  palest 
blue.  Somewhat  similar  in  arrangement,  but 
different  in  the  colours,  is  Isa  Fergusson,  which  is 
almost  black,  with  deep  blue  top  petals  and  a  velvety 
gloss.  Lizzie  Barron  is  one  of  the  largest  of  Violas, 
and  has  dark  crimson-purple  flowers,  with  deep  rose 
top  petals.  Another  fancy  flower  is  Sydney  Masters, 
streaked  and  flaked  with  purple  all  over  a  lilac 
ground.  Jessie  Prestwell  is  heavily  flaked  with 
purple  on  a  white  ground.  Lord  Salisbury  is  the 
best  of  the  pale  yellow,  rayed  Violas,  the  blooms 
beiDg  circular  and  the  long  rays  violet. 

Show  and  fancy  Pansies  are  also  cultivated  here. 
Pentstemons  are  largely  raised  from  seed,  and  j 
seedliDgs  having  large  open  and  richly  coloured  a^/i 
well  as  light  flowers,  turn  up  plentifully  amongst-  ' 
them.  The  spikes  are  sometimes  ij  ft.  in  length, 
that  is,  the  flowering  portion. 

Show  and  fancy  Dahlias  are  represented  by  all 
the  best  varieties,  for  Messrs.  Lister  &  Son  are 
frequent  and  successful  exhibitors  with  this  class 
of  flowers.  Cactus  Dahlias  have  been  well  worked 
up  within  recent  years,  for  a  good  collection  of  all 
the  best  varieties  has  been  got  together.  This 
will  be  recognised  by  the  mention  of  such  sorts  as 
Miss  Finch,  Mrs.  John  Goddard,  Britannia,  Arachne,, 
Ruby,  Mary  Service,  Alfred  Vasey,  Stella,  Night, 
and  Miss  Agnes  Box,  all  of  which  a,re  of  fine  form 
and  have  been  prominent  at  the  leading  shows 
during  the  past  season.  Many  of  them  have  also 
been  accorded  certificates  when  first  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  public.  Other  equally  fine  things  in 
their  way  are  Island  Queen,  Ethel,  Mrs.  Dixon,  a 
deep  rosy-pink  variety,  and  Eileen  Palliser,  a  hand¬ 
some  golden  yellow  flower. 

Border  Carnations  receive  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention  in  the  Meadowbank  Nursery.  Avery 
choice  and  refined  flower  is  Meadowbank  Scarlet, 
the  petals  being  smooth,  and  the  large  blooms  of  an 
intense  fiery  scarlet.  The  calyx  is  not  inclined 
to  burst  during  the  expansion  of  the  flowers.  It  was. 
raised  from  seeds  here  and  has  proved  useful  for 
border  work,  for  it  was  still  blooming  in  the  middle, 
of  September  last.  Cymbeline  is  a  huge  white, 
border  variety,  the  blooms  being  produced  on  stiff 
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stems,  so  that  the  flowers  require  no  tyiDg  or  wiring 
when  cut.  Milo  is  a  yellow  ground  Carnation,  having 
light  lilac  edges  and  lines  extending  on  to  the  pale 
yellow  ground.  Harry  Dickson  is  a  large  flower, 
flaked  and  mottled  with  red.  Cecil  Rose  is  a 
Picotee  with  a  rose  edge  to  a  pure  white  ground. 
Lord  Nelson  is  a  fragrant  flower  of  the  same  type 
as  Uriah  Pike,  but  it  succeeds  better  in  the  open 
border  than  the  latter  variety,  in  this  northern 
district  at  least.  All  of  the  above  were  raised  as 
seedlings  by  Messrs.  A  Lister  &  Son,  a  fact  which 
should  indicate  with  what  diligence  they  apply 
themselves  to  the  raising  of  Carnations,  as  well  as 
other  florists’  flowers,  suitable  for  the  open  border. 

©Icattimjs  fttmt  ffte  JDmrli) 
of  Skii'tue. 

Fertilisation  of  Araujia  albens.— At  a  meeting 
of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  on  March  16th, 
Dr.  John  Lowe,  F.L.S.,  communicated  some  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  fertilisation  of  Araujia  albens,  G.  Don, 
a  Brazilian  climber,  which  in  the  South  of  England 
grows  in  the  open  air.  Last  summer  it  was  bloom¬ 
ing  freely  in  Lord  Ilchester’s  garden  at  Abbotsbury’ 
Castle,  Abbotsbury,  Dorsetshire,  where  the  flowers 
were  visited  by  numbers  of  butterflies,  diurnal  moths, 
humble-bees,  wasps,  and  large  flies,  many  of  which 
were  captured  and  imprisoned  for  a  time  in  the 
pinching-bodies  (Kletnm-korper  of  Muller).  All  these 
insects,  with  the  exception  of  some  humble-bees  in 
their  visits  to  the  nectar  left  their  proboscis  behind, 
and  sometimes  a  leg,  being  not  strong  enough  to 
detach  the  pinching-body.  Dr.  Lowe  described  the 
structure  of  the  pinching-bodies,  which  are  flat,  horny 
plates,  situated  above  the  nectar-cups,  at  each  aDgle 
of  a  5-sided  hollow  cone  in  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
in  which  is  placed  the  stigma.  There  is  only  asmall 
opening  at  the  apex  and  a  narrow  slit  at  the  base  of 
each  facet  of  the  cone.  To  the  upper  poiot  of  the 
pinching-body  the  pollinia  are  attached.  When  an 
insect  has  its  proboscis  caught  in  the  slit,  which 
narrows  always  to  its  point,  it  can  only  escape  by 
tearing  away  the  body  with  its  pollen- masses  or  by 
leaving  its  proboscis  in  the  slit.  In  the  former  case 
it  carries  the  pollinia  to  the  next  flower  it  visits,  and 
thus  effects  cross-fertilisation  by  leaving  the  pollen- 
mass  between  the  anther-wings,  whence  it  rapidly 
passes  into  the  cone.  He  had  received  a  number  of 
flowers  of  Araujia  from  Mr.  Benbow,  the  gardener  at 
Abbotsbury,  in  some  of  which  he  found  the  proboscis 
of  a  butterfly  or  moth  in  each  of  the  five  angles  of 
the  cone,  showing  the  great  destruction  of  insect-life 
caused  by  the  plant. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Brown,  A.L.S.,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  Asclepiadaceae,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pollinia  reach 
the  stigma  ;  and  some  further  remarks  were  made  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett. 


Ttie  Drcnifl  Brower’s  Calendar. 

Working  of  the  Houses. — It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  I  have  pointed  out  the  importance  of  giving  air, 
shading,  and  affording  moisture,  &c.,  intelligently. 
It  is,  however,  worth  repeating,  for  no  matter  how 
skilfully  you  may  do  the  potting,  or  how  particular 
you  may  be  as  to  the  quality  of  the  compost  used,  it 
will  be  all  lost  if  due  attention  is  not  paid  to  giving 
air,  affording  shade,  &c.,as  indicated  by  the  weather. 

The  weather  of  the  past  week  has  been  such  that 
enables  us  to  make  a  more  free  use  of  that  essential 
instrument, the  syringe.  I  very  much  question  whether 
we  make  free  enough  use  of  the  syringe  in  the  culture 
of  Orchids.  We  ourselves,  of  necessity,  have  had  to 
do  a  lot  of  our  watering  by  the  aid  of  it,  especially 
so  has  this  been  the  case  with  Odontoglossums.  We 
have  some  hundreds  of  plants  in  spike  suspended 
over  the  bulk  of  the  plants,  neither  of  which  have 
been  taken  down  to  be  watered,  but  have  received 
attention  by  means  of  the  syringe  for  this  past 
month.  That  they  like  the  treatment  there  is  no 
question,  for  they  were  described  only  yesterday  by 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  trade  as  marvellous. 

With  Cattleyas  and  Laelias  we  are  pursuing  the 
same  course,  with  the  result  that  what  little  moss  is 
nsed  is  growing  much  better  than  before,  and  the 


plants  themselves  are  keeping  much  plumper  and 
the  roots  more  active. 

It  should  be  stated,  though,  that  the  syringing  is 
done  when  the  temperature  is  at  the  maximum  point, 
say  about  ten  o’clock  ;  thus  the  plants  become  dry 
again  by  the  afternoon,  when  the  damping  of  the  pots 
only  is  necessary.  With  Vandas,  Aerides,  Sacco- 
labiums  and  Angraecums,  more  care  should  he 
exercised  on  account  of  the  difference  in  structure  at 
this  early  season ;  but  later  on  even  these  East 
Indian  and  African  plants  may  be  lightly  sprayed 
over  with  advantage. 

The  mention  of  Angraecums  reminds  me  that  our 
spring  flowering  forms  are  again  just  bursting  several 
of  their  large  star-like  flowers.  These,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  before,  are  grown  all  the  year  in 
the  Cattleya  House,  and  right  well  do  they  come  out 
of  the  cooler  treatment.  The  only  thing  to  be 
observed  when  grown  cool  is  to  keep  them  very  dry 
during  the  winter  or  the  foliage  is  almost  bound  to 
spot,  which  of  course  disfigures  them  for  many 
years. 

Potting.— The  potting  of  that  useful  old  friend, 
Coelogyne  cristata.may  now  be  done  with  advantage, 
for  I  notice  the  new  roots  have  just  now  become 
active  at  the  base  of  the  most  forward  of  the  new 
growths.  When  this  occurs  most  things  may  be 
re-potted,  short  of  those  actually  in  flower;  and  this 
is  a  golden  rule  to  be  observed  always  if  you  are  to 
be  successful  with  this  aristocratic  family  of  plants. 
— S.C. 

- »1-  - 


Peaches  and  Apricots.— It  is  to  be  feared  that  in 
many  cases  the  rigour  of  the  recent  spell  of  frost  has 
been  too  much  for  all  ordinary  coverings  placed  over 
Peaches  and  Apricots  in  bloom,  and  that  the  crop 
has  been  destroyed  as  a  consequence.  Where 
bloom  was  plentiful,  however,  and  the  coverings 
were  fairly  complete,  sufficient  flowers  may  have 
escaped  to  yield  a  crop,  if  only  a  thin  one.  Do  not 
expose  the  trees  too  soon  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
but  allow  them  to  thaw  gradually,  so  as  to  give  them 
every  chance.  Where  protection  has  been  given  by 
blinds,  let  the  latter  remain  fixed  as  long  as  there  is 
any  fear  of  sharp  frost.  At  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  for  the  next  two  months,  the  value  of  glass 
copings  is  fully  demonstrated.  They  soon  repay 
their  cost  by  the  increase  in  the  crops  of  fruit  and  its 
improved  quality. 

Late  Planted  Fruit  Trees.— Those  trees  which 
were  assigned  to  their  respective  quarters  late  in  the 
planting  season  have  had  practically  no  rain  to  help 
them,  for  although  the  ground  was  fairly  moist  for  a 
while  after  the  numberous  south-westerly  gales  and 
storms  that  came  to  us  in  the  early  part  of  February, 
March  was  a  very  dry  month,  and  the  soil  has  dried 
up  wonderfully  under  the  influenceof  thecold  east  and 
north-east  winds.  Do  not  long  delay, therefore, in  giving 
late-planted  trees  a  good  mulching  of  short  stable 
manure, for  from  this  they  stand  to  receive  a  great 
deal  of  benefit.  The  geDial  rains  of  April  will  work 
wonders  with  trees  of  this  kind,  especially  if  the 
weather  be  warm  and  kindly. 

Grafting  is  now  claiming  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  old  trees  to  turn  into  young  ones.  The 
great  essentials  to  success  are  health  and  cleanliness 
in  stock  and  scion,  free  movement  of  the  sap,  and 
clean  cutting  with  keen-edged  tools.  Whatever 
process  of  grafting  is  favoured  amongst  the  many  in 
use,  the  cambium  layer  of  stock  and  scion  must  be 
brought  into  close  contact,  and  kept  there,  for  this 
is  the  principle  of  all  grafting.  If  the  bark  of  the 
scion  is  made  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  stock 
success  is  usually  assured,  other  conditions 
being  favourable.  Old  trees  that  were  headed  back 
some  time  during  the  winter  in  readiness  should 
have  another  slice  taken  off  each  limb  immediately 
before  operations  commence.  The  stocks,  where 
they  have  also  been  prepared,  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place  in  readiness  until  they  are  required. 
Have  at  hand  a  sufficient  supply  of  graftiDg-wax,  or 
tough,  well-kneeded  clay,  and  give  an  occasional 
peep  at  grafts  in  position  to  see  that  the  clay  or  wax, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  in  its  proper  place. 


The  Bark  of  Quercus  Ilex,  the  Holly  or  Holme  Oak 
is  said  to  contain  more  tannin  than  that  of  any  other 
tree. 
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Urgent  and  Important. 

It  being  considered  by  my  committee  most  impor¬ 
tant  that  societies  in  affiliation  with  the  N.C.S.  be  as 
much  as  possible  brought  into  line  with,  and  follow 
the  practice  of  the  parent  society,  I  am  instructed  to 
urgently  press  upon  you  the  necessity  of  accepting 
the  enlosed  list  of  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums 
classified  since  1896,  and  of  too-much-alike  varieties, 
and  printing  them  in  your  future  schedules  of  prizes 
as  binding  upon  all  your  exhibitors.  If  this  be  done, 
it  will  secure  a  much-to-be-desired  harmony  in 
making  awards  on  the  part  of  judges;  and  relieve 
both  judges  and  committees  of  much  vexation  arising 
from  disputes  as  to  the  distinctness  or  otherwise  of 
certain  popular  varieties  much  exhibited. 

It  will  be  understood  by  my  committee  that  in  the 
case  of  societies  which  may  not  be  desirous  of 
coming  under  the  operation  of  these  lists,  and  not 
printing  them  in  their  schedules,  that  they  are  not 
binding  upon  the  exhibitors  at  such  societies’  shows  ; 
but  they  do  earnestly  desire  that  all  affiliated  societies 
may  adopt  them,  and  make  them  obligatory  upon 
their  exhibitors. 

I  am  sending  with  this  for  your  information  a  copy 
of  the  Jubilee  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Society  issued 
in  1896 .—Richard  Dean,  Secretary. 

The  following  list  of  varieties  which  have  been 
distributed  since  the  publication  of  the  Jubilee 
Edition  of  the  Society’s  Official  Catalogue  in  1896, 
are  classed  as— 


Incurved  Varieties. 


Ada  Owen. 

Austin  Cannell. 

Baronne  de  Veillard. 

C.  S.  Bates. 

Chrysanthemiste  Bruant. 
Dome  d'Or. 

Duchess  of  Fife. 

Ernest  Cannell. 

General  Maurice. 

Golden  Gem. 

Golden  Nugget. 

Hanwell  Glory. 

Harold  Wells. 

Ialine. 

Ideality. 

John  Miles. 

King  of  Orange. 

Lady  Isabel. 
L'Amethiste. 

Le  Marcadeon. 

Leonard  Payne 
Lyne  Junior. 

Ma  Perfection. 

Madame  Edmond  Roger. 
Madame  Ferlat. 

Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure. 

Miss  Annie  Hill. 

Miss  Dorothy  Foster. 
Miss  Godsmarck. 


Miss  Louise  D.  Black. 
Miss  Phyllis  Fowler. 
Miss  Violet  Foster. 
Mrs.  Airdrie. 

Mrs.  Col.  Goodyear. 
Mrs.  F.  Hepper. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Williams. 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Mrs.  James  Eadie. 
Mrs.  N.  Molyneux. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Owen. 
Mrs.  W.  Howe. 

Mr.  J.  Kearn. 

Mr.  James  Murray. 
Mr.  M.  Russell. 

Mons.  Desblanc. 
Owen’s  Crimson. 

Pearl  Palace. 

Percy  Surman. 

Perle  Dauphinoise. 

R.  D.  Douglas. 

Rena  Dula. 

Rose  Owen. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
The  Egyptian. 

Thomas  Singleton. 
Topas  Orientale. 
Triomphe  d'Eve. 

W.  Carpenter. 


Yvonne  Desblanc. 
The  following  are  classed  as — 

Japanese  Incurved. 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

President  Nonin. 

Swanley  Giant. 


SYNONYMOUS,  OR  TOO-MUCH-ALIKE 
VARIETIES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  varieties  of  Chrysanth¬ 
emums,  either  classed  as  synonymous,  or  as  toor 
much-alike,  or  which  at  times  so  nearly  approach 
each  other  in  general  appearance  that  they  must  not 
be  shown  on  the  same  stand. 

Incurved  Varieties.  3 


C.  H.  Curtis.  > 

Major  Bonafion.  ) 

Duchess  of  Fife.  ) 

Mrs.  Airdrie.  J 

Empress  of  India  \ 

Lady  H.  St.  Clair. 

Mrs.  Cunningham.  - 
Snowball. 

White  Queen.  ' 

Golden  Empress  oflndia  1 
Bruce  Findlay.  j 

Golden  George  Glenny ) 
Mrs.  Dixon. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Glover.  1 
John  Doughty.  } 

Mrs.  Robert  Mudie.  [ 
Bronze  Queen  of  Eng.  ' 
John  Lambert. 

Golden  Queen  of  Eng. 
Emily  Dale. 

Emily  Dale  Improved., 


John  Salter.  ^ 

Mr.  Howe.  i 

Lady  Dorothy.  , 
Charles  Gibson.  > 
Lord  Alcester.  , 
Princess  Imperial,  j 
Miss  M.  A.  Haggas. , 
Richard  Parker.  j 
Mrs.  George  Rundellj  -1 
Mrs.  George  Parnell,  f 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Egan.  ) 
Countess  of  Warwick,  J 
Princess  of  Teck.  1 

Charles  Shoesmith.  r 

Christmas  Number.  ' 

Princess  of  Wales. 
Beauty  of  St.  John's 
Wood. 

Mrs.  Heale. 

White  Princess. 

Queen  of  England.  J 

Blush  Queen  of  Eng.  / 
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Japanese 

Australie. 

Mr.  T.  Carrington. 

G.  T.  Warren. 

Yell’ w  Madame  Carnot. 
Madame  Louis  Kemy. 
Lady  Ellen  Clarke. 

Mrs.  C.  Blick. 

Mrs.  Richard  Jones. 


Varieties. 

Pride  of  Madford.  \ 
Beauty  of  Teignmouth.  J 
Sunflower. 

Swanley  Yellow. 

W.  Slogrove.  \ 

Improved  W.  H.  Lin-  [ 

coin.  j 

T.  Selwood.  ' 


Hairy  Varieties. 


Enfant  des  deux  Mondes. 

White  Louis  Boebmer. 

Hairy  Wonder. 

R.  M.  Gray. 

Esau. 

Princess  Ena. 

The  attention  of  exhibitors  is  particularly  called  to 
the  foregoing  list  of  too-much-alike  varieties  bracketed 
together,  which  should  be  carefully  examined 
previous  to  staging  blooms  for  competition. 


Edinburgh  Flower  Show  i — April  5^/z. 

BY  TELEGRAPH. 

It  is  a  splendid  show,  ably  organised  by  Mr.  Peter 
Murray  Thomson  (secretary)  and  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  This 
year's  entries  reach  570,  against  535  last  year.  A 
new  (amateurs’)  section  has  forty  entries. 

The  judges  are  Mr.  McKinnon,  of  Melville;  Mr. 
Morrison,  of  Archerfield ;  Mr.  R.  Lindsay,  late  of 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens  ;  Mr.  Smith,  of  Houp- 
toun;  Mr.  D.  Dewar,  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden;  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Penicuik ;  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Bal. 
birnie  ;  Mr.  Goodall,  of  Beechwood  ;  Mr.  Paterson, 
of  Salton  ;  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Freelands  ;  Mr.  King,  from 
Castle  Milk;  and  Mr.  Hogg,  from  Woodside. 

Regarding  the  show  from  the  balcony  the  general 
effect  is  most  pleasing.  Palms  and  Acers  dotted 
about  soften  the  too  great  floral  brilliancy,  and  the 
groups  and  tables  are  artistically  blended.  The 
bandstand  for  the  Gordon  Highlanders’  band  and 
the  pipers  is  screened  by  large  Palms 

In  the  competitive  classes  for  twelve  hardy  Rho¬ 
dodendrons,  Messrs.  R.  B  Laird  and  Sons,  Limited, 
are  first.  For  ten  forced  plants  in  bloom,  Mr. 
Malcolm  McIntyre,  The  Glen,  Innerleithen,  is  first ; 
Mr.  Wm.  Bennett,  Hanley  Lodge,  Gogar,  is  second  ; 
and  Mr.  James  Bald,  Canaan  House,  is  third.  For  six 
forced  plants  in  bloom,  first, Mr.  McIntyre,  The  Glen  ; 
second,  Mr.  Bennett,  Gogar;  third,  Mr.  J.  Pearson, 
Murrayfield.  For  eighteen  forced  plants,  first, 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Limited,  Murray¬ 
field,  who  have  a  splendid  collection,  including 
“  Kalmialatifolia,  Azalea  indica  varieties,  Viburnums 
and  Cytisus.”  Mr.  John  Downie,  Beechbill, 
Murrayfield,  Midlothian,  is  second. 

For  twelve  forced  plants,  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  again  win,  Mr.  John  Downie  following. 
The  first  prize  table  of  plants  is  staged  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  The  Glen.  This  award  is  indisputable.  Mr. 
George  Wood,  Oswald  House,  Edinburgh,  is  second 
with  plants  of  good  quality.  A  rustically  arranged 
table  takes  the  third  place.  The  winner  is  Mr.  Geo. 
MacDougall,  Ascot  Hall,  Northumberland.  The 
style  and  plants  are  pleasing.  For  a  very  high  class 
table  of  Orchids,  first,  Mr.  Francis  Nicoll,  Craig- 
clowan,  Perth.  For  twelve  hybrid  Azalea  mollis, 
first,  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Ltd. ;  second,  Mr. 
John  Downie.  On  the  same  stand  were  staged  six 
alpine  Auriculas  by  Mr.  John  Downie,  who  is  also 
first  for  six  show  Auriculas. 

For  four  Azalea  indica,  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  are  first ;  Mr.  John  Downie  is  second.  For 
twelve  trusses  of  stove  or  greenhouse  flowers,  Mr.  J. 
Mitchell  is  first ;  second,  Mr.  M.  McIntyre.  For  one 
specimen  Deutzia  gracilis,  Mr  J.  Pearson,  Murray¬ 
field,  is  first ;  Mr.  M.  McIntyre  is  second  ;  and  Mr. 
W.  Bennett,  third.  For  two  Deutzias,  Mr.  Pearson 
is  again  first;  Mr.  J.  McLaren  is  a  good  second.  For 
four  Palms,  Mr.  G.  Wood,  Oswald  House,  is  first ; 
Mr.  McIntyre,  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Thom,  third.  For 
a  single  Palm,  Mr.  G.  Wood  is  again  first ;  and  Mr. 
W.  Bennett,  second.  For  six  Palms,  Mr.  J.  McLaren 
is  first ;  the  second  prize  goes  to  Mr.  Downie,  Mur¬ 
rayfield.  For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Mr. 
G.  Wood,  gardener  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Oswald 
House,  is  first ;  Mr.  McIntyre,  The  Glen,  second  ;  and 
Mr.  James  Bald,  third.  For  four  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants,  Mr.  G.  Wood  is  again  first ;  and  Mr. 
M.  McIntyre,  second.  Mr.  Wood's  collection  in¬ 
cludes,  in  both  classes,  exceedingly  fine  specimens. 


For  three  hardy  Rhododendrons,  Mr.  Chaplin,  of 
St.  Leonard’s,  is  first,  with  three  well-grown  speci¬ 
mens  ;  Mr.  M.  McIntyre  is  second.  For  two  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  R.  W.  E.  Murray,  Black¬ 
ford  House,  is  first ;  Mr.  Donald  Macpberson  is 
second;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Plender,  Leiih,  is  third. 

For  three  Azalea  indica,  Mr.  James  Bald  and  Mr. 
M.  McIntyre  are  equal  first,  both  displaying 
wonderful  specimens.  Mr.  W.  Murray  is  second ; 
and  Mr.  G.  Wood  is  third.  For  four  Indian  Azaleas, 
Mr.  G.  Chaplin  is  first,  Mr.  Murray  second ;  and 
Mr.  Bald  third.  For  twelve  hardy  Rhododendrons, 
Mr.  J.  Downie  is  first,  followed  by  Messrs.  Laird 
&  Sons,  Ltd. 

For  three  pot  Tulips,  amateurs'  class,  Adam 
Brydon,  Esq  ,  Innerleithen,  is  first,  his  flowers  being 
very  fine;  second,  Mr.  Murray,  Blackford  House. 
For  three  pots  of  garden  Narcissus,  A.  Brydon,  Esq. 
again  leads.  J.  Meeklem,  Esq.,  Thorn  House,  John¬ 
stone,  followed.  For  six  Hyacinths,  A.  Brydon, 
Esq.  is  first ;  J.  Meeklem,  Esq  ,  is  second. 

For  six  pots  of  Tulips,  gardeners'  class,  A.  Brydon, 
Esq.  is  first;  A.  Farquhar,  Esq.,  second  ;  and  Pearson, 
Esq.,  Murrayfield,  third. 

For  six  pots  of  garden  Narcissus,  Mr.  James  Bald, 
Canaan  House,  had  most  exquisite  plants.  A. 
Farquhar,  Etq  ,  Dunkeld,  is  a  good  second.  J. 
Cowan,  Esq.,  Blackford  Road,  is  a  fair  third.  For 
six  pots  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Mr. Shearer,  Summer- 
field,  Annan,  is  first ;  then  J.  Pearson.  Esq  ,  Murray¬ 
field,  is  followed  by  Mr.  Wood,  Oswald  House.  For 
spring  bulbs,  six  pots,  first,  J  Pearson,  Esq.,  Rock¬ 
ville,  Murrayfield,  with  fine  Trillium  grandiflorum, 
Iris  reticulata,  &c. ;  second,  J.  Pearson,  Esq  ,  Beech- 
wood  ;  third,  J.  Meeklem,  Esq.,  Johnstone.  For 
twelve  Hyacinths,  G.  McDougall,  Ascot  Hall, 
Northumberland,  is  first;  and  A.  Brydon,  Esq., 
Innerleithen,  second.  The  first  prize  lot  is  very  fine. 
J.  Meeklem,  Esq.,  Johnstone,  is  third 

For  three  pots  of  Amaryllis  Mr.  Wood,  Oswald 
House,  is  first ;  Mr.  Bennett,  Gogar,  second;  and 
Mr.  McIntyre,  The  Glen,  third,  all  being  very  grand. 
For  nine  Cyclamen  Mr.  McIntyre  leads  with  an 
extraordinary  good  lot.  Mr.  Alex.  McMillan, 
Douglas  Castle,  Lanark,  is  second.  For  three  pots 
Roses  Mr.  Galloway,  Fernside,  Liberton,  is  first  ; 
Mr.  Bald,  Canaan  House  is  second.  For  two  pots 
of  Mignonette  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  Musselburgh,  is  first; 
Mr.  McIntyre,  The  Glen,  is  second  ;  then  A.  Brydon, 
Esq.,  Innerleithen  is  third,  For  one  specimen 
Richardia,  first  Mr/Macdougall ;  second,  J.  Pearson, 
Esq.,  Beechwood,  Murrayfield  ;  and  Mathieson, 
Kinellan,  Murrayfield,  is  third. 

For  six  Cinerarias,  first,  Mr.  J.  Wright,  Pinkie 
Burn,  his  plants  being  extra  handsome  ;  Mr.  Kidd, 
Carberry  Tower,  is  second,  and,  Mr.  Matheson, 
Curriehill,  third. 

For  twelve  table  plants,  for  decoration,  first, 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Ltd.;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Downie,  each  lot  being  very  beautiful.  For  six  table 
plants,  first,  Mr.  McMillan,  Douglas  Castle  ;  second, 
Mr.  McIntyre,  The  Glen.  For  one  pan  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Mr.  J.  Cowan,  Blackford  Road,  is  first ; 
second,  R.  Aitken,  Milton  Bridge.  For  two  pans,  J. 
Pearson,  Esq.,  Beechwood,  is  first,  and  Shearer, 
Esq.,  Annan,  is  second. 

For  three  foliage  plants,  Mr.  M.  McIntyre,  The 
Glen,  takes  the  lead  with  Kentia  belmoreana, 
Roupala  coicovadensis,  and  others;  Mr.  Bennett, 
Gogar,  has  a  nice  second  lot.  For  six  foliage  plants, 
Mr.  M.  McIntyre  is  the  only  exhibitor  For  two 
Dracaenas,  first,  Mr.  M.  McIntyre;  Mr.  Thom, 
Kirkliston,  is  second.  For  four  Orchids,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Bantasken,  Falkirk,  takes  the  lead ;  Mr.  Dicoll, 
Craigclowan,  Perth,  is  second  ;  and  Mr.  M.  McIntyre 
is  third.  For  one  Orchid,  Mr  Henry  Reid  is 
awarded  first  place ;  Mr.  Tom  Murray,  Restalrig 
House,  is  second.  For  three  Adiantums,  Mr.  A. 
Pearson,  Beechwood,  is  first,  with  very  fresh  and 
large  specimens;  Mr.  Pearson,  Rockville,  is  second. 

For  twenty -four  dessert  Apples  Mr.  G.  MacKinley, 
Ampthill,  Beds  ,  takes  the  first  award.  Then  Mr. 
Cairns,  Hirsel,  Coldstream,  follows.  For  twenty- 
four  culinary  Apples  Mr.  Cairns  is  to  the  fore.  Mr. 
MacKinley,  Inveresk,  is  second.  For  six  pots  of 
Strawberries  Mr.  M.  McIntyre,  The  Glen,  takes  the 
lead,  followed  by  Mr.  Galloway,  Liberton.  For  two 
bunches  of  Grapes  Mr.  Kidd,  Carberry  Tower,  takes 
the  first  place,  with  Mr.  Smith,  Oxenford  Castle, 
and  Mr.  McIntyre  in  the  order  named.  For  thirty 
Strawberries,  first,  Mr.  McKinley,  Ampthill ;  second, 
Mr.  Smith,  Oxenford  Castle.  For  one  Pineapple 


Mr.  David  Murray,  Culzean  Castle,  takes  the  first 
award. 

Mr.  William  Armstrong,  Musselburgh,  is  first 
for  twelve  Roses,  Marechal  Neil,  which  were 
extra  fine.  Mr.  Manson,  Walboused,  is  second. 
For  twelve  Gloire  De  Dijon  Roses  Mr.  Bennett, 
Gogar,  is  first.  Mr.  Pearson,  Beechwood,  is  second. 
For  twenty-four  H.  P.  Roses,  Mr.  Manson  is  first; 
Mr.  Armstrong,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Kidd,  Musselburgh, 
third.  For  twelve  trusses  of  stove  or  greenhouse 
flowers,  first,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Bantasken,  with  fine 
Oncidiums,  Coelogynes,  Dendrobiums.and  Cattleyas. 
Mr.  McIntyre,  The  Glen,  is  clearly  behind  the  first. 
Many  other  spring  flowering  plants,  Lycopods  and 
Ferns  complete  a  fine  competitive  array. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Mr.  John  Downie,  144,  Princes  Street,  and 
Beechhill  Nurseries,  Murrayfield,  has  as  usual  an 
excellent  exhibit.  It  includes  a  choice  collection  of 
ail  the  best  spring  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
conspicuous  amongst  them  being  standard  Cytisus, 
Genista  andreana,  named  hybrid  Azalea  mollis, 
White  Broom,  Azalea  indica,  Tree  Paeonies,  etc., 
etc.,  the  whole  being  neatly  edged  with  Iris  reticulata 
and  Panicum.  The  table  is  admirably  arrarged,  the 
plants  bearing  evidence  of  successful  cultivation,  and 
the  whole  exhibit  displaying  much  taste  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  Mr.  Downie  is  also  very  successful  in  the 
competitive  classes. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  as  usual,  show 
extensively  both  in  competitive  and  non-competitive 
groups.  In  the  former  c'ass  they  excel  in  specimen 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  massive  plants,  best 
varieties  and  well  flowered.  Their  forced  plants 
include  grand  examples  of  Kalmia,  Viburnum  sterile, 
Staphy  lea  colchica, Lilac  standard  virgicalis.fine  he  ads 
Shrub  Azaleas,  &c.  &c.  Their  circular  table  for 
exhibition  only  is  a  mass  of  colour,  tastefully  blended, 
and  well  arranged.  Japanese  Maples  and  Acers  with 
a  great  variety  of  standard  Brooms  give  a  graceful 
appearance  to  the  whole.  A.  grand  strain  of  seedling 
Amaryllis  is  noticeable. 

Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  1  Waterloo  Place, 
Edinburgh,  have  an  interesting  table  of  plants,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  collection  of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons, 
including  Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam,  Multiflorum, 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  Duchess  of  Buccleugb,  and 
a  new  seedling  of  their  own  raising,  named  “  James 
Welsh.”  They  also  have  Azalea  indica  aDd  A. 
mollis,  Epacris,  Staphylea  colchica,  Spiraea,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Dielytra,  Deutzias,  Arum  Lilies,  Primula 
obconica  violacea,  and  P.  o.  rosea,  Cyclamens,  Palms, 
hybrid  Rhododendrons  and  other  subjects.  The 
table  was  edged  with  Blue  Primroses,  small  Crotons, 
Cocos,  Tradescantia,  Panicum,  Ferns,  Begonia 
picta,  and  other  plants  of  a  dwarf  and  ornamental 
character. 

Messrs.  John  Ford  &  Co.,  39,  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh,  make  their  usual  display  of  flower  pots 
and  pedestals.  We  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
that  these  articles  so  beautifully  decorate!  can  be 
purchased  at  such  reasonable  prices.  This  acquisi¬ 
tion  is  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  an}  one 
desirous  of  beautifying  their  halls  or  corridors. 
They  also  show  a  range  of  sizes  of  the  new  earthen¬ 
ware  "  Show  "  vases,  now  so  extensively  used  in  the 
various  exhibitions  for  cut  blooms,  and  which  Messrs. 
Ford  supply  to  a  number  of  the  horticultural 
societies.  Their  flower  tubes  in  the  Dew  "  Ivory  " 
glass  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  the  shapes  are 
perfect,  combining  as  they  do  elegance  and  utility, 
and  should  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  taste  for 
something  ”  smart  "  in  table  decorations. 

“  Shanks's  Patent  Lawn  Mowers,  used  the  world 
over  ;  machines  fitted  with  patent  axle  spring  ;  First 
in  1840  ;  Foremost  to-day.”  Such  is  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Messrs.  Shanks,  Arbroath  and  London.  They 
have  a  unique  collection  of  thirty-five  lawn  mowers 
in  all  types.  Each  machine  is  of  first  quality  and 
strong.  The  kinds  represented  are  :  The  Britisher, 
The  Britannia,  The  Caledonia,  and  others.  A  large 
horse-lawn  machine  and  a  garden  roller  complete  an 
imposing  collection. 

- - 

American  Onion  Farms.— In  Ohio  there  are  many 
Onion  farms  of  tremendous  size,  some  of  which  are 
worked  as  individual  enterprises,  others  under  syndi¬ 
cates.  Compton  Farm,  near  Toledo,  is  the  latest 
addition.  It  comprises  upwards  of  r,30o  acres  of 
lake  shore  swamp.  On  a  part  that  was  cleared  and 
cropped  with  Onions  last  year  40,000  bushels  were 
raised. 
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VINES  AND  VINE  BORDERS. 

Vine  growing,  to  those  who  take  a  genuine  interest 
in  it,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  fascinating 
pursuits  in  the  whole  round  of  horticulture ;  and 
probably  the  one  in  connection  with  which  more 
serious  mistakes  are  made  than  in  any  other.  To 
those  contemplating  ^  the  building  and  planting  of 
new  vineries  I  would  say,  enquire  first  as  to  the 
natural  quality  of  the  soil,  where  your  houses  are  to 
be  erected,  and  what  the  subsoil  and  natural  drainage 
are  like ;  for  in  some  cases  it  will  turn  out  upon  dili¬ 
gent  inquiry  that  with  some  enrichment  the  existing 
soil  of  the  locality,  both  as  respects  quality  and 
drainage,  is  eminently  adapted  for  Vine  culture,  and 
that  the  formation  of  expensive  artifical  borders  is 
altogether  unnecessary,  as  is  well  evidenced  by  a 
case  I  have  in  mind  at  the  present  time  of  a  Ham¬ 
burgh  Vine,  the  extent  of  whose  seven  rods  exceeds 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  This  was  originally 
planted  outside  in  the  angle  of  a  walk  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  afterwards  covered  with  glass.  It 
annually  yields  a  crop  of  first-class  fruit,  the  crop 
running  up  from  ten  to  thirteen  hundred  bunches. 
This  was  struck  thirty-four  years’  since  by  the 
present  grower  in  charge  of  it,  and  which  is  credited 
with  beiDg  the  largest  Vine  in  the  world.  His  is 
certainly  a  unique  experience, and  if  any  one  has  a  just 
cause  to  feel  a  wee  bit  proud  of  his  achievements  in 
this  particular  line,  I  think  he  is  the  man. 

There  is  one  other  thing  worth  calling  attention  to 
in  reference  to  this  particular  Vine,  that,  like  a  few 
other  large  ones  I  know,  is  allowed  to  retain  the 
covering  which  nature  has  so  wisely  provided  for  it, and 
most  manifestly  to  its  advantage.  Asking  my  friend's 
opinion  on  this  particular  point,  his  answer  was  that 
nothing  he  knew  was  more  detrimental  to  a  Vine 
than  the  annual  skinning  to  which  so  many  are 
subjected,  and  that  no  Vine  treated  in  that  way 
would  attain  the  dimensions  mentioned.  It  hinders 
the  rods  from  swelling.  At  the  same  time  he  has  no 
mealy  bug  to  contend  with  as  so  many  have  where 
the  vineries  have  to  be  utilised  as  plant  houses  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  the  Vines  are  in 
growth.  Where  the  bug  has  a  footing  it  is  a  difficult 
job  to  keep  the  Vines  clear  of  it ;  but  I  would  urge, 
as  I  have  before  in  your  pages.that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  free  a  place  of  this  pest,  and  that  the  extra  expen¬ 
diture  entailed  in  doing  so  is  money  well  spent,  and 
in  the  long  run  the  operation  is  less  costly  than  half 
measures,  which  entail  an  ever  recurring  expense. 
This  annual  scraping  and  cleaning  ought  not  and 
would  not  be  necessary  in  the  absence  of  insect  pests, 
which  ought  in  fact  to  be  kept  at  bay  during  the 
growing  period. 

Now,  to  return  to  Vine  borders  ;  how  should  they 
be  made  and  of  what  materials  ?  if  deemed  necessary. 
After  the  admirable  books  published  on  the  subject, 
and  the  great  mass  of  writing  appearing  from  time 
to  time  in  the  gardening  press,  one  cannot  but  wonder 
at  times  at  the  samples  of  how  not  to  do  it,  which 
are  met  with  ;  and  how  to  account  for  the  blunders 
made  in  this  direction  is  a  task  which  is  at  the  least 
somewhat  baffling. 

Now  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  considered  is 
drainage;  for,  although  the  Vine  is  a  water-loving 
plant,  and  the  highest  results  are  unattainable  with¬ 
out  an  adequate  supply  during  the  growing  period, 
anything  approaching  a  stagnant  condition  of  the 
soil  must  be  avoided.  Hence  the  necessity  of  drain¬ 
age.  Should  the  subsoil  be  an  of  unkind  nature  the 
bottom  of  the  border  should  be  concreted  to  prevent 
the  roots  from  penetrating  into  it.  The  height  of 
the  wall  plate  of  the  Vinery  ought  to  be  the  guide 
as  to  the  elevation  of  the  border,  that  is,  it  should  be 
so  formed  that  its  surface  should  be  just  below  it,  so 
that  if  the  Vines  are  planted  outside,  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  exposure  of  their  stems  to  outside  atmospheric 
influences  is  insured. 

Having  fixed  on  this,  if  necessary,  excavate  the 
soil  to  the  required  depth,  allowing  six  inches  for 
concrete  and  nine  for  rubble,  broken  bricks  by  pre¬ 
ference.  Then  cover  with  good  turf,  grass  side 
downwards,  but  have  a  drain  running  at  the  foot  of 
the  border,  and  continue  the  pipe  drain  to  an 
efficient  affluent.  Should  this  have  to  be  carried 
near  trees  whose  roots  may  penetrate  into  it,  make 
the  joints  good  with  Portland  cement.  As  to  depth 
of  border  three  feet  is  ample,  and  the  surface  of  it, 
when  complete,  should  be  somewhat  above  the 
surrounding  soil  or  paths.  As  to  materials  I  would 
say  avoid  manure  at  the  time  of  first  making  a  border, 
which  should  consist  of  turfy  loam,  to  two  yards  of 


which  add,  say,  a  sixth  part  of  broken  bricks  and  lime 
rubbish,  not  too  coarse,  a  hundredweight  of  crushed 
bones,  and  the  same  of  shells,  well  broken.  The 
best  plan  is  to  form  only  half  of  the  botder  at  first, 
and,  when  this  is  filled  with  roots,  to  add  the  rest. 

It  will  often  be  found  that  Vines,  when  from  any 
cause  the  borders  have  become  unsuitable  to  them, 
either  wander  far  away  into  the  adjacent  soil  or 
penetrate  into  the  subsoil  and  have  very  few  if  any 
roots  in  the  borders  intended  for  them.  This  will 
come  about  sometimes  from  what  we  believe  an  un¬ 
expected  cause,  namely,  during  dry  seasons  and 
where  from  the  elevation  of  the  borders  much  of  the 
rain  which  falls  during  the  summer  runs  off  them, 
and  where,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  a  sufficency 
of  water  is  not  supplied  by  artifical  means,  the  borders 
becoming  drier  than  the  surrounding  soil  the  Vines 
send  out  their  roots  in  search  of  the  moisture  they 
require.  This  often  ends  in  the  result  indicated,  a 
border  with  no  feeding  rootlets  in  it.  This  state  of 
things  may  be  remedied  tn  some  extent,  if  things 
have  not  gone  too  far,  by  barmg  the  big  roots  at  two 
feet  or  so  from  the  stem  and  cutting  them  half  way 
through  and  then  splitting  them  with  a  knife  for 
about  nine  inches  towards  the  stem,  keeping  the  cut 
open,  and  covering  it  up  with  some  good  soil.  The 
principal  reason  why  Vines  send  their  roots  either 
too  deeply  or  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  them  is, 
I  believe,  the  one  mentioned,  for  if  they  cannot  get 
water  at  home  they  will  do  their  best  to  find  it  some¬ 
where.  Another  cause  is  the  unsuitable  condition 
borders  get  into  from  not  being  properly  made  in  the 
first  instance.  Sometimes  they  become  waterlogged 
through  the  decay  of  the  excessive  proportion  of  raw 
animal  manure  incorporated  with  them,  and  thus 
rotting  of  the  young  rootlets  ensues. —  IV.  B.  G. 


THE  IVY  CONTROVERSY. 

An  apology  is  due  from  me  to  the  Editor,  for  in  my 
last  I  promised  by  postscript  not  to  take  any  further 
notice. 

Now,  when  this  subject  set  out  it  arose  from  a  wall ; 
my  back  was  placed  against  a  wall,  and  I  have  stuck 
to  the  old  wall.  A  good  definition  is  half  the  battle. 
Mr.  J.  Mayne  fully  comprehended  this,  (p.  461),  and 
rightly  would  not  be  caught  in  traps.  There  were 
other  things  to  be  discovered  outside — himself,  his 
own  cut  trees,  and  Bicton.  Yes,  the  world  is  as  wide 
as  the  realm.  Why  some  of  my  opponents  will  keep 
flinging  trails  about  I  know  not.  The  only  reference 
made  to  trees,  in  the  first  instance,  was  by  compar¬ 
ing  a  smooth  Oak,  with  the  dry  bones  of  a  window 
sill,  that  had  neither  life,  moisture,  joints,  lime,  nor 
pity  ;  nor  would  the  Ivy  touch  it.  This  in  itself 
ought  to  have  been  a  sufficient  conviction  for  the  un¬ 
biased  mind.  Some  correspondents  have  merely 
detailed  their  observations,  without  comment,  leav¬ 
ing  Nature  to  control  her  own  environments  and 
destiny. 

Now  here  comes  our  old  friend,  A.D. ;  really,  I 
thought  he  was  lost.  A  controversy  without  the 
G.O.H.  is  “  nowt,"  as  we  sometimes  say  in  Yorkshire. 
His  observations  may  be  sincere,  but  his  comparisons 
are  unfortunate,  for  the  man  who  said  there  was 
nothing  like  leather  proved  to  be  a  shoemaker  ;  like¬ 
wise  A.D.  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  treatment  meted  out  to  Ivies  on  bare  tree 
stems,  all  others  must  collapse,  which  they  will  so  far 
as  dryness  is  concerned ;  but  in  his  next  sentence, 
referring  to  dryness  of  walls,  he  says,  very  much 
depends  on  the  aspect.  (Why  aspect  ?  should  not  one 
aspect  be  as  good  as  another  ?).  I  like  that  sentence, 
there  is  something  broader,  more  solid,  more  tolerant 
here. 

When  is  a  root  not  a  root  ?  When  it  is  not  in  the 
ground,  says  Mr.  Somebody ;  whilst  Mr.  Somebody- 
else  infers  it  is  neither  ;  but  crown  tendrils,  dingers, 
tentacles. 

Aerial  roots,  as  in  a  vinery  (A.  D.  knows  more 
than  can  be  told),  are  soft,  whitish  in  colour  during 
the  growing  and  moist  atmospheric  period  of  the 
vinery ;  and  as  the  cultivator  arrests  these  conditions 
to  ripen  and  colour  the  wood  and  fruit,  the  aerial 
roots  change  colour  as  a  matter  of  course.  As  dry¬ 
ness  is  continued,  these  roots  shrink  too  ;  exactly  so 
with  Ivy  rootlets.  They  are  simply  roots  arrested  in 
the  process  of  growth.  Were  it  otherwise  they  would 
reach  down  to  the  ground  and  across  the  building 
respectively.  Now  leave  these  Vine  roots  alone. 
Why  should  Vine  roots  be  scraped  yearly  from  the 


stems,  and  Ivy  rootlets  left  on  ?  The  contrast  is  an 
unfair  one. 

Yes,  both  are  now  left,  clinging,  and  so  is  the  dead 
bough  on  the  live  tree,  growing  in  the  plantation  for 
that  matter,  and  it  will  continue  to  cliDg,  until  the 
force  of  gravity  brings  it  to  the  ground.  Yet  the 
bough  is  not  a  tendril,  nor  the  latter  a  root. 

A.  D.  must  look  elsewhere,  not  in  shade,  but  in 
sunshine  ;  for  in  the  Vine  they  are  purely  tendrils.  I 
doubt  not  they  are  somewhere  about.  Ivy  rootlets 
and  tendrils,  or  dingers  are  quite  distinct.  Ivy 
joints,  or  eyes,  although  not  married  nor  given  in 
marriage,  as  in  a  flower,  have  the  capable  organs  of 
reproduction  [vegetative  only.— Ed.];  the  others 
none.  They  purely  twirl  and  twist.  Indeed,  my 
strongest  opponent,  Fiat  Juslitia  has  demonstrated, 
that  the  nodes  coming  in  contact  with  soil  will  strike, 
otherwise  cuttings  could  not  be  had.  If  these  nodes 
had  not  the  faculty  of  taking  in  food  and  nourish¬ 
ment,  what  in  the  world  is  there  in  the  soil  to  be 
afraid  of  ? 

Tendrils  on  the  Vine,  Scarlet  Runner  or  Peas  cer¬ 
tainly  seize  the  rods,  to  outwardly  hold  themselves 
up,  whilst  the  tentacle  of  the  octopus,  and  the  human 
arm  and  hand  grasp  their  food,  and  convey  it  to  the 
beak  and  mouth  respectively. 

A.  D.  wants  as  much  proof  as  pudding,  certainly, 
but  one  finds  that  missing  links  cannot  be  brought  to 
light  every  day,  that  tendrils  with  true  joints  are  no¬ 
where  discoverable. 

But  the  time  will  come  when  no  gardener  will 
declare  that  the  same  cause,  which  compels  the  Ivy 
to  strike  roots  on  one  half-side  up  the  stems,  is  not 
the  same  cause  which  compels  trees  and  cuttings  to 
strike  all  round  themselves,  that  the  withdrawal  of 
cblorphyll,  shade,  and  darkness,  are  not  favourable 
to  smoothness,  arborescence,  and  hardness,  and  that 
propagating  plants  from  eyes,  cuttings,  and  layers 
shall  not  yet  become  obselete. 

Walls,  Dry  and  Damp. 

Walls  that  are  built  strictly  on  scientific  principles 
will  neither  give  nor  take  damp  ;  rather  Ivy,  if  any- 
thiDg,  protects  them  from  damp.  A  shower  strikes 
against  the  leaves  on  the  wall ;  but  they  are  all  at  the 
same  angle,  like  so  many  slates,  one  over  the  other, 
and  the  raindrops  fall  to  the  ground.  Bare  walls  re¬ 
tain  a  good  percentage  of  the  shower.  Here,  in  this 
town,  a  man  is  paid  something  like  thirty  shillings 
per  diem,  who  does  nothing  else  but  inspect  and  pass 
foundations,  drainage,  and  damp  courses,  with  a 
composition  of  tar  pitch,  &c.,  at  ground  levels. 

Bad  foundations,  positions,  loose  strata,  buildings 
in  proximity  to  moats,  or  water  courses,  and  sur¬ 
rounding  condensations  are  causes ;  the  healthy 
appearance  of  the  Ivy  are  the  effects  of  these.  My 
contention  is  that  Ivies  keep  the  buildings  dry  by  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  moisture.  They  have  also  a  larger  leaf 
area  or  surface  to  sustain,  being  three  or  four  times 
the  area  of  the  bare  wall.  Ivies  keep  these  drier 
and  sweeter,  as  the  water  molecules  within  the  walls 
are  kept  continually  in  motion.  Where  otherwise, 
these  would  lay  dormant,  green  and  damp,  and  pro¬ 
duce  crops  of  algae  instead.  There  is  nothing  like 
motion  ;  it  is  life. 

A  certain  house  was  built  with  its  back  and  south 
gable  against  the  stratum  of  a  hill,  to  within  six  feet 
of  the  eaves.  The  moisture,  I  considered,  was  drawn 
from  the  back,  and  the  life  of  the  Ivy  sustained. 
Reverting  to  the  tops  of  old  ruins,  I  have  found  that 
the  water  is  conducted  into  the  centre,  by  the  angles 
of  the  leaves  falling  all  ways,  just  as  a  crowd  of  um¬ 
brellas  held  up,  causes  the  rain  to  drop  between,  but 
in  greater  volume. 

And  now  I  have  done,  as  there  is  springtime,  the 
garden,  and  lots  of  other  jobs  thrown  about  in  it. 
This  controversy,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  must  for 
the  present  cease. — B.  Lockwood. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PERFUMES 
IN  FRANCE. 

Enormous  quantities  of  flowers  are  used  in  the  Alpes 
Maritimes  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumes.  It  has 
teen  estimated  that  of  Roses  alone  2,000  tons  are 
annually  treated  ;  Orange  flowers,  2,500  tons  ;  Jessa¬ 
mine,  200  tons;  Cassie  (Acacia  farnesiana),  150  tons; 
Tuberoses,  150  tons;  and  Violets,  200  tons.  The 
average  selling  price  per  pound  of  flowers  is,  in  the 
case  of  Violets  and  Cassie,  is.  8d. ;  Tuberoses, 
is.  3d. ;  Jessamine,  is. ;  Roses,  3^d. ;  and  Orange 
flowers,  3^d  Of  the  flowers  producing  essences, 
the  Orange  flower  produces  1  lb.  of  essence -=  which 
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is  called  "neroli  ’’—for  each  500  lbs.  of  flowers.  As 
regards  the  proportionate  yield  of  the  other  flowers, 
it  is  as  follows  : — Rose,  12,500  lbs.  of  flowers,  1  lb.  of 
essence ;  Geranium,  500  lbs.  of  flowers,  1  lb.  of 
essence  ;  Mint,  500  lbs.  and  1  lb.  of  essence,  Lavender, 
500  lbs.  of  flowers  to  i£  lbs.  of  essence,  and  the  same 
proportion  for  Eucalyptus.  There  are  two  processes 
used  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  perfume  from 
flowers  which  do  not  contain  the  volatile  essence. 
The  first  may  be  described  as  the  cold  process,  and 
the  second  as  the  hot  process.  The  former  is 
generally  used  for  Ca.ssie(Acaciafarnesiana), Jessamine, 
Jonquils,  Tuberoses,  Violets,  and  some  other  flowers. 
Freshly  gathered  flowers  are  spread  upon  a  layer  of 
pure  lard  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  spread 
over  a  sheet  of  glass  about  two  feet  square,  which 
is  framed  in  wood  and  forms  a  kind  of  tray.  These 
trays — sometimes  about  40  or  50  together— are  then 
piled  upon  one  another,  the  flowers  are  then 
changed  every  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  the  process  is  thus 
continued  until  the  lard  is  sufficiently  charged  with 
perfume.  Jessamine  and  Tuberoses  are  frequently 
changed  as  often  as  fifty  times  before  the  lard 
is  sufficiently  impregnated,  Cassie  and  Violets 
from  thirty  to  forty  times,  and  Jonquils  about 
twenty  times  only.  The  fat  thus  obtained  can  b« 
packed  in  air-tight  tins  and  conveyed  any¬ 
where.  When  the  hot  process  is  resorted  to  for  the 
process  of  obtaining  the  impregnated  fat,  about  40  lbs. 
of  grease  are  placed  in  a  copper  vessel  together  with 
about  10  lbs.  of  flowers;  the  vessel  is  then  placed 
over  a  slow  fire  and  the  contents  are  well  stirred. 
After  allowing  the  compound  to  boil  for  ten  minutes 
the  vessel  is  left  to  cool  for  some  hours ;  an 
additional  10  lbs.  of  flowers  are  then  added,  and  the 
process  is  repeated  until  the  fat  has  absorbed  the 
the  requisite  amount  of  perfume.  The  hot  liquid  is 
then  poured  through  a  sieve,  and  the  greasy  flower 
paste  that  remains  is  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure. 
It  is  in  these  two  ways  that  the  "  pommades "  of 
trade  are  produced.  From  these  “  pommades " 
perfumed  and  alcoholised  liquids  are  extracted  by 
means  of  grain  spirit  and  also  by  spirits  of  wine. 
These  are  the  "  extraits"  of  trade,  and  it  is  by  the 
ludicious  blending  of  the  different  essences  and 
concentrated  perfumes,  obtained  by  the  processes 
above  described,  that  the  numerous  scents  are 
produced. — Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  SEAKALE  AND 
ASPARAGUS. 

The  Seakale  and  Asparagus  are  two  of  our  most 
esteemed  vegetables,  and  may  be  had  in  use  for  at 
least  eight  months  of  the  year. 

Seakale. 

When  I  first  went  as  head  gardener  to  Crowe  House, 
Bath,  I  happened  to  look  in  at  the  vegetable  market, 
and  I  saw  on  Mr.  Liddar’s  stand  such  Seakale  as  I 
had  never  seen  before.  I  could  not  rest  till  I  went 
to  Batheaston  to  see  his  mode  of  culture.  It  was 
planted  in  3  ft.  beds,  with  2  ft.  alleys.  When  the 
foliage  dies  down  in  November,  the  2  ft.  alleys  are 
dug  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.,  and  the  soil,  being  well 
broken  up,  is  then  placed  on  the  beds  right  to  the 
depth  of  1  ft.,  then  covered  over  with  stable  litter, 
which  gives  a  bottom  heat.  It  does  not  matter  about 
the  heat  of  the  latter  being  rather  high  at  a  time. 
By  removing  the  litter  you  can  see  when  it  heats 
the  soil,  then  remove  the  litter  and,  with  a  small 
fork,  carefully  remove  the  soil  into  the  alley,  then 
cut  off  the  Kale  with  a  small  heel,  and  have  a 
pot  of  water  and  a  brush  to  wash  it.  The  Kale  is  as 
thick  as  one’s  wrist.  I  have  always  adopted  the 
above  method,  and  have  found  it  by  far  the  best  and 
cheapest. 

Asparagus 

One  reads  in  gardening  books  to  trench  the  ground 
2  ft.  in  depth,  and  plant  three  rows  of  plants  in  each. 
It  gets  all  forked  and  one  mass  of  roots.  I  give 
you  Mr.  Overton’s  mode  of  culture,  which  I  got  from 
his  own  lips.  He  was  a  man  of  genius.  When 
head  keeper  to  the  late  Earl  of  Stamford,  the  last  of 
the  Greys,  he  wanted  to  beat  all  England  at  plant- 
growing  at  Exvill,  but  failed.  So  he  next  tried  to  beat 
all  England  in  shooting.  The  competition  was  for 
ten  guns  to  shoot  2,000  pheasants  in  one  day. 
Overton  worked  with  seven  men  under  him  for  seven 
years  before  he  accomplished  it.  Overton  and  his 
men  formed  a  society  among  themselves,  to  see 
who  could  grow  the.  largest  Cabbage  and  the 


longest  Raspberry  cane.  As  he  beat  all 
his  men  they  suggested  that  they  should  try 
who  could  grow  the  best  Asparagus.  Mr.  Overton 
did  not  know  Asparagus,  but  he  went  to  the  gardener 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  give  him  some  roots. 
When  the  man  dug  up  the  roots  Mr.  Overton 
observed  that  it  was  all  forked.  He  had  a  ditch  in 
his  garden  and  filled  it  up  with  good  soil  to  the 
depth  of  4  ft.  ;  then  planted  the  roots  on  the  top, 
covering  them  over  about  6  in.  When  the  plants 
get  strong  he  had  some  stakes  put  to  them,  and  they 
went  up  5  ft.  in  the  autumn.  The  plants  began  to 
get  yellow,  so  he  went  to  the  gardener  who  told  him 
that  they  were  herbaceous,  and  to  cut  them  down. 
He  then  asked  one  of  his  men  to  bring  a  fork,  as  he 
wanted  to  experiment  on  these  growths  ;  so  the  man 
began  to  dig  4  ft.  down.  At  last  Mr.  Overton  said, 
"  Halt,  I  see  something  white;  follow  it  up."  The  roots 
had  gone  down  4  ft.  in  one  season  su  Mr.  Overton 
said,  "Now,  I  know  how  to  grow  Asparagus  by 
depth  of  soil."  So  he  made  the  men  throw  out  the 
ditch  to  the  depth  of  6  ft.,  and  put  faggots  in  the 
bottom  for  draining.  He  then  went  to  the  gardener 
to  get  four  dozen  more  plants.  He  raised  the  trench 
18  in.  above  the  level  of  the  ground  to  allow  for 
sinking,  then  planted  the  roots  on  the  top.  He  grew 
Lettuce  and  Onions  on  the  ridges  on  each  side,  and 
put  in  permanent  stakes  with  small  wires,  one  on 
each  side  to  keep  the  plants  steady.  In  the  third 
year  the  show  came  off,  and  Overton  had  his  grass 
cut  the  night  before  the  exhibition.  Lord  Stamford 
happened  to  be  passing  his  cottage  and  asked  him 
what  he  had  got  there.  “  Asparagus,  my  lord." 
"  Asparagus,”  he  remarked.  “  Can  I  have  a  dish  ? 
I  have  had  both  Scotch  and  English  gardeners,  and 
they  are  fools.” 

Overton,  of  course,  won  the  first  prize.  It  is  a 
lesson  to  all  gardeners  to  learn  what  a  man  of  genius 
can  do.  He  was  ignorant  that  the  Asparagus  was  a 
native  of  the  sea-shore,  and  that  depth  of  soil  was 
the  great  secret.  Where  there  is  not  depth  of  soil 
trenches  may  be  thrown  out  to  the  depth,  at  least, 
of  4  ft.,  then  filled  up  with  good  turf  and  well  rotten 
manure.  I  adopted  that  mode  of  culture  when  I 
formed  the  new  gardens  at  Sandringham,  and  got 
great  praise  for  the  size  of  grass,  far  superior  to  the 
French,  of  which  only  a  bit  of  the  top  is  fit  to  eat. 
Mr.  Mathieson,  gardener  at  Meikleour,  adopted  the 
deep  culture,  at  least,  4  ft. ,  and  he  is  the  best  grower 
in  Scotland. — William  Carmichael,  14,  Pitt  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

— - - 

QU€$CI0n$  MB  A11$(D€R$. 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
groiv  collections  of  them.'] 

Peach  Trees  dropping  their  Bads. — I  herewith  beg 
to  send  to  you  sboots  of  a  Peach  tree  for  your  in¬ 
spection,  and  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  you,  or  to 
any  one  of  your  correspondents,  for  any  information 
you  or  they  might  be  able  to  impart  to  me  as  to  the 
unhealthy  state  of  the  tree.  It  is  the  "  Early 
Alexander”  variety,  has  been  planted  five  years,  and 
blooms  profusely,  but  each  year  more  than  one-half 
of  the  fruit  bearing  shoots  make  no  leaves,  the  leaf 
buds  dropping  after  the  fruit  buds  are  expanded. 
Side  by  side  is  a  Royal  George  doing  well  Any  in¬ 
formation  will  be  gratefully  received  by — “T.S.R.C." 

[As far  as  we  can  see  from  microscopical  examina¬ 
tion  there  is  no  fungus  in  the  shoots  you  sent  us,  as 
the  wood  is  well  developed,  and  appears  quite  sound 
in  every  part.  The  fruits  have  also  set  abundantly, 
and  if  they  remain  as  healthy  as  at  present  you  will 
have  to  remove  a  considerable  number  of  them  at 
thinning  time.  In  the  absence  of  further  evidence 
we  should  suggest  that  you  examine  the  border  in 
which  the  roots  are  situated  to  see  whether  the 
drainage  is  good.  If  the  soil  is  water-logged  the 
roots  must  be  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  which 
would  explain  the  dropping  of  the  buds  in  very  bad 
cases.  On  the  contrary  it  may  be  just  the  reverse 
condition,  namely,  the  want  of  water  at  some  period 
during  the  autumn  or  winter  months.  This  is  more 
likely  still  to  be  the  case  if  the  trees  are  grown  in 
pots.  The  buds  require  moisture  to  sustain  their 
vitality  even  when  the  trees  are  leafless,  and  if  they 
have  beet  starved  in  this  respect,  they  appear  to 
suffer  after  growth  becomes  active,  whereas  the  evil 
migut  have  occurred  months  ago.  Not  knowing  your 
meihod  of  treatment  we  cannot  exactly  state 
whether  this  has  occurred ;  but  we  offer  these  sug¬ 


gestions  for  you  to  think  out.  If  the  trees  are  trained 
to  unpainted,  galvanised  wires  the  evil  may  arise  in 
this  way  by  currents  of  electricity  beiDg  set  up  when 
the  wires  are  wet.  If  this  is  the  case  you  can  get 
over  it  by  having  the  wires  painted  with  white  paint. 
This  ought  to  be  done  at  once,  if  possible.  If  un¬ 
healthy  leaves  appear  later  on  we  should  li 
specimens. — Ed  .] 

First  and  Second  Crowns  and  Terminals  in 
Chrysanthemum  Culture. —  W.  C. :  We  are  not  at  all 
surprised  that  you  should  have  been  puzzled  by  the 
use  of  these  terms  in  a  book  on  Chrysanthemum 
culture.  The  terms  so  used  may  be  regarded  as 
technical  to  the  subject  of  Chrysanthemum  culture. 
The  first  flower  bud  that  appears  upon  the  stem  or 
shoots  of  a  Chrysanthemum  is  spoken  of  as  the  first 
crown  bud.  In  many  varieties  this  appears  in  July 
or  even  earlier,  and  is  of  little  service  to  the  grower, 
so  he  generally  removes  it.  Those  varieties,  that 
show  the  first  crowns  early,  often  show  another  later 
on.  This  would  be  the  second  crown  bud.  These, 
if  left  alone,  seldom  come  to  anything,  however,  and 
can  only  be  made  to  develop  by  the  removal  of  the 
lateral  leafy  buds  immediately  beneath  them.  There 
may  be  a  number  of  crown  buds  in  succession,  and 
you  can  always  recognise  them  if  leafy  side  shoots 
are  thrown  out  immediately  below  them.  Later  on 
in  the  season,  when  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  be¬ 
coming  exhausted,  no  more  crown  buds  are  deve¬ 
loped,  but  terminal  ones.  You  can  recognise  the 
latter  by  the  side  buds  beneath  them  consisting  of 
flowers,  not  leaves.  If  allowed  to  grow  naturally 
none  of  the  crown  buds  developed  early  would  come 
to  anything,  as  they  would  be  starved  by  the  vigour 
of  the  lateral  leafy  buds.  In  this  case  the  resulting 
leafy  shoots  would  be  termed  the  natural  break.  If 
such  buds  were  developed  early  in  the  season,  the  end 
of  the  shoots  might  repeat  the  operation  ;  but  if  late  in 
the  season,  when  the  plants  are  getting  exhausted, 
only  terminals  would  be  produced,  having  flower 
buds  immediately  beneath  the  end  one.  There  is 
always  a  flower  bud  at  the  end  of  the  stems  and 
shoots,  and  would  rightly  be  spoken  of  as  terminal, 
so  that  Chrysanthemum  growers  have  been  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  the  selection  of  terms.  The  pinching 
of  varieties  at  certain  seasons  is  done  to  secure 
crown  or  terminal  buds  at  a  given  date  for  show 
purposes. 

Transplanting  Lilium  candidum.  —  L.  C. :  The 
winter  leaves  being  still  in  full  vigour,  and  the  plants 
throwing  up  their  flower  stems,  transplanting  the 
bulbs  at  this  season  must  be  very  injurious  to  them. 
If  you  must  lift  them,  do  it  with  as  little  injury  to 
the  roots  as  possible  ;  and  if  you  could  manage  to  lift 
them  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  by  the  trouble  of  dig¬ 
ging  a  trench  round  about  the  bulbs,  and  tying  a 
piece  of  canvas  firmly  round  the  ball  of  soil  before 
moving  the  same,  so  much  the  better.  By  so  doing, 
the  flower  stems  might  continue  to  develop  and 
flower  in  due  time,  otherwise  a  season  may  be  lost. 
Have  a  hole  ready  in  the  new  site  chosen  before  lift¬ 
ing  the  bulbs.  After  planting  tread  the  soil  firmly, 
and  then  give  a  good  watering  to  settle  it. 

Carnations  destroyed  by  Sparrows  —  A .  C. : 
Why  they  should  break  off  the  leaves  of  Carnations 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  unless  they  are  short  of 
green  food  during  cold  and  dry  weather.  They  do 
not  always  prove  mischievous  to  Carnations  even  in 
the  same  garden,  but  they  do  in  some  winters  clear 
off  the  foliage  to  an  alarming  extent.  This  is  our 
experience  and  the  easiest  way  we  managed  to  keep 
them  away  was  by  putting  short  pegs  here  and  there 
between  the  lines  of  plants,  and  stringing  black  cotton 
thread  from  one  peg  to  another,  about  three  inches 
from  the  ground.  Several  other  garden  plants  we 
save  in  the  same  way. 

Names  of  Plants. — A.  B.  :  1,  Ribes  sanguineum  ; 

2,  Nuttallia  cerasiformis ;  3,  Anemone  fulgens  ;  4, 
Lonicera  fragrantissima  ;  5,  Vinca  major. — T.  H. : 
1,  Odontoglossum  Oerstedi ;  2,  Odontoglossum 
wilckeauum ;  3,  Oncidium  crispum. — R.  W.  ;  r, 
Arabis  albida  ;  2,  Chionodoxa  Luciliae  ;  3,  Crocus 
vernus  var. ;  4,  Crocus  aureus  luteus  ;  5,  Narcissus 
Telamonius  plenus  ;  6,  Aubrietia  deltoides  variegata. 
— C.  P.  :  1,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  minus  (usually 
known  as  A.  Colensoi)  ;  2,  Boronia  heterophylla  ; 

3,  Staphvlea  colchica  ;  4,  Azara  micropbylla ; 

5,  Coleonema  album;  6,  Cvtisus  proliferus. — S.  J.  : 

I,  Sisyrincbium  grandiflorum  ;  2,  Phlox  subulata  ; 

3,  Corydalis  solida ;  4,  Muscari  botryoides;  5, 

i^amium  maculatum  aureum ;  6,  Sedum  acre 

aureum. — E.  C.  H.  D. ;  1,  Veronica  hederaefolia ;  2, 
Apium  nodiflorum  ;  3,  Cochlearia  officinalis  ;  Poly¬ 
trichum  sp.  (we  do  not  undertake  to  name  mosses). 

Communications  Received. — J  H.  D. — W.  K. — 

J.  O’S.—  OmCga. — R.  Dean. — Royal  Agricultural 
Society. — Chemical  Union,  Ltd. — Knowledge. — A.L. 
— D.  W.— M.  B.— Tyro.— E.  J.— Case.— T.  B.— 
R.  S  — C.  H. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Fred'k.  W.  Kelsey,  150  Broadway,  New  York. — 
Choice  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants,  No.  xlii. 

William  Sydenham,  Tamworth. — Pansies,  Roses 
and  Violas. 

The  Chemical  Union,  Ltd.,  Ipswich. — Canary 
Guano  and  Other  Fertilisers. 
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NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  April  18th.— R.H.S.  Committees  and  Show  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminister,  S.W. ;  also  National  Auricula 
and  Primnia  Society  s  Show  at  same  place. 

Wednhsday,  April  19th.— York  Florists’  Exhibition  of 
Auriculas,  Hyacinths,  &c. ;  Chesterfield  Spring  Show. 

Thursday,  April  20th. — Linnean  Society’s  Meeting. 


M  Model  Fruit  Farm. — -Amongst  the 
*  ancient  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable 
farms  in  the  Thames  Valley  west  of 
London  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  a  few 
examples  of  newer  and  better  methods  of 
fruit  farming  are  being  set  for  those  of 
the  older  school  to  follow.  In  the  March 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society *  Mr.  William  E.  Bear  con¬ 
tinues  his  articles  (this  being  the  third)  on 
“Flower  and  Fruit  Farming  in  England.” 
The  present  chapter  is  devoted  to  fruit 
growing,  and  in  visiting  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  fruit  farms  in  Surrey  and  Middle¬ 
sex,  along  the  Thames  Valley,  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  he  com¬ 
mences  with  that  of  Mr.  James  Walker, 
Ham  Common,  near  Richmond,  as  one  of 
the  best  visited,  and  than  which  no  better 
was  inspected.  He  states  that  most  of  the 
plantations  in  this  old  market  garden  dis¬ 
trict  are  of  considerable  age,  and  now 
cover  the  ground  far  too  thickly,  while 
many  of  the  varieties  grown  are  so  old  and 
inferior  that  they  no  longer  continue  to  be 
planted.  On  these  old  farms  nothing  is 
done  to  prevent  insect  attack,  and,  indeed, 
nothing  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  spray¬ 
ing  without  very  powerful  machines  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  old  trees.  The  latter  are 
left  to  take  their  chance,  as  one  grower  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  and  old-fashioned  market 
growers  are  met  with  who  know  little  about 
injurious  insects,  and  never  heard  of  the 
Currant  mite,  although  they  know  that 
“  something  is  wrong  with  their  bushes.” 

On  the  contrary  Mr.  Walker  is  up-to- 
date  in  everything,  though  still  making  ex¬ 
periments  in  order  to  learn.  He  has  35 
acres  of  fruit,  about  half  of  which  con¬ 
sists  of  Apples  and  the  rest  divided  be¬ 
tween  Plums  and  Pears.  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  are  grown  as  bottom  crops,  but 
chiefly  in  the  rows  of  trees.  Narcissi, 
Paeonies,  and  other  flowers  are  also  largly 
grown  amongst  the  trees,  where  the  latter 
have  not  covered  the  ground.  The  soil  is 
sandy,  consisting  of  alluvium  laid  down 
anciently  by  the  River  Thames,  but  Mr. 
Walker  knows  how  and  when  to  use  manure 
liberally,  and  certainly  does  not  stint  his 
crops  in  this  respect.  Most  of  the  trees 
were  planted  about  eleven  or  twelve  years 
ago,  when  the  agitation  about  fruitgrowing 
and  the  renovation  of  old  orchards  in  this 
country  was  being  vigorously  prosecuted 
by  the  Royal  Plorticultural  Society  and  the 
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British  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  and 
Mr  Walker  being  in  close  touch  with  those 
bodies,  that  fact,  together  with  his  own 
energetic  spirit  and  ardent  horticultural  in¬ 
stincts,  would  account  for  the  high  position 
he  now  takes  amongst  leading  fruit  and 
flower  growers,  and  the  model  character  of 
his  fruit  farm.  He  formerly  held  an  old 
orchard  at  Whiton,  which  he  abandoned 
after  his  plantations  at  Ham  were  getting 
established,  and  all  his  stocks  of  flowers 
removed  there.  He  has  brought  a  great 
deal  of  common  sense  and  good  judgment 
to  bear  upon  the  selection  of  varieties,  and 
the  treatment  of  his  plantations.  A  great 
deal  of  thinning  of  the  trees  has  already 
been  done,  as  they  had  become  crowded, 
owing  to  the  vigorous  growth  they  had 
made.  He  thins  the  branches  sufficiently  to 
let  in  the  sunshine  and  air  to  all  parts  of  the 
trees,  but  otherwise  he  is  very  sparing  in 
the  use  of  the  knife.  It  is  his  belief  that 
trees  are  far  more  liable  to  be  infested  with 
insect  vermin  when  the  plantations  are 
much  sheltered  or  closed  in  by  trees,  and 
when  the  fruit  trees  themselves  are  over¬ 
grown  and  crowded.  This  accords  fully 
with  our  own  observations,  for  not  only 
have  we  noted  Apple  and  Plum  trees  in¬ 
fested  with  numerous  species  of  aphides 
when  the  trees  were  crowded  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  bad,  but  have  even  seen  Peach  trees 
on  walls,  at  no  great  distance  from  tall, 
sheltering  trees,  and  much  shut  in  thereby, 
much  infested  with  fungi,  particularly  mil¬ 
dew  and  the  fungus  producing  Peach 
blister.  It  requires  great  courage  and  de¬ 
termination  to  uproot  trees  after  they  have 
come  into  full  bearing  in  order  to  leave  more 
space  for  those  that  are  left,  but  Mr 
Walker  has  both,  and  uses  them  to  his 
profit. 

The  more  important  of  culinary  Apples 
grown  at  Ham  Common  are  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Grenadier,  Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  New  Hawthornden,  Stirling  Castle, 
Bismarck,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  and  Well¬ 
ington,  the  late  varieties  being  placed  last. 
Bramley’s  Seedling  is  a  highly  popular 
variety,  but  as  it  likes  a  heavy  soil  it  does 
not  give  satisfaction  on  the  sandy  soil  at 
Ham  Common.  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
though  one  of  the  finest  and  most  hand¬ 
some  of  cooking  Apples,  must  be  placed  in 
the  same  category.  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Bismarck,  Stirling 
Castle,  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  are 
amongst  the  heaviest  cropping  varieties  he 
has  in  this  section.  The  last  named  sort 
is  also  classed  as  a  dessert  Apple,  and  be¬ 
sides  that,  his  favourite  table  varieties  are 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Peter  the  Great, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Benoni,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and  Yellow 
Ingestre.  The  Apple  is  certainly  the  king 
of  hardy  British  fruits,  so  that  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  largest  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  space  should  be  devoted  to  it. 

The  favourites  amongst  Pears  are  Clapp’s 
Favourite,  William’s  Bon  Chretien, Fertdity, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise  d’ 
Uccle,  and  Emile  d’  Heyst.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  early  varieties  have  the  prefer¬ 
ence,  the  reason  being  that  Mr.  Walker  does 
not  store  them  but  markets  the  fruits  as  they 
are  gathered.  One  of  the  best  croppers  is 
aptly  named  Fertility,  a  Pear  largely  grown 
in  America.  The  early  Pear  of  old  market 
gardens  is  Hessel ;  but  Fertility,  which 
follows  it  in  the  order  of  ripening, is  a  super¬ 
ior  Pear  and  commands  a  better  price. 
Another  reason,  advanced  by  Mr.  Poupart 
of  Twickenham,  why  late  Pears  are  not 
favoured  by  market  growers,  is  that  the 
British  public  prefer  the  large  and  showy 
but  comparatively  flavourless  Pears  from 
California, which  later  on  reach  our  shores  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  Plums  most 
largely  grown  at  Ham  Common  are  Rivers’ 


Early  Prolific,  Czar,  Victoria,  Pond’s  Seed¬ 
ling  and  Monarch.  The  first  named,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Prince  of  Wales  do  not  fruit  so 
well  at  Ham  Common  as  some  of  the 
others. 

To  would-be  planters  and  beginners  the 
first  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  what  sorts  are 
likely  to  succeed  best  in  his  own  locality. 
The  best  croppers  in  certain  soils  and 
districts  may  be  the  worst  in  others,  which 
makes  all  the  difference  in  fruit  culture. 
Mr.  Walker  had  an  enormous  crop  of 
Apples  last  year,  but  Plums  were  more 
scanty,  and  Pears  poor.  A  visitor  to  his 
fruit  farm  is  impressed  with  the  quantity  of 
manure  he  heaps  over  the  soil.  He  waits 
until  the  fruit  is  set,  thus  showing  which 
trees  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  and 
then  piles  on  the  manure  with  most  excellent 
results.  No  spraying  of  trees  is  effected, 
but  precautions  are  taken  against  the 
WinterMoth  and  its  allies, by  putting  grease 
bands  upon  the  tree  trunks  about  the 
middle  of  October,  renewing  the  grease 
about  every  ten  days,  thereby  catching 
many  wingless  as  well  as  winged  moths. 
Apple  trees  only  are  treated,  for  they  are 
more  liable  to  have  the  fruit  injured,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Codlin  family,  than  are  Pears 
and  Plums,  which  have  longer  fruit  stalks 
than  Apples. 

Nearly  all  of  his  Apples  are  on  the  English 
Paradise  stock,  and  grown  in  bush  form  ; 
but  he  favours  the  idea  of  planting  Apples 
on  the  Paradise  alternately  with  trees  on  the 
Crab,  so  that  the  latter,  being  longer-lived, 
may  be  felt  to  cover  the  ground  after 
attaining  the  requisite  size.  Plums,  may 
be  planted  alternately  with  Apples  or 
Pears,  reasoning  from  the  fact  that  the 
trees  absorb  different  constituents  of  the 
soil  and  are  thus  less  liable  to  rob  one 
another.  There  is  one  fine  plantation  of 
Pears  and  Plums,  and  by  the  time  the  latter 
begin  to  decay  they  can  be  rooted  up  and 
the  Pears  left  to  occupy  the  ground.  The 
rows  are  21  ft.  apart  and  the  trees  10  ft.  in 
the  rows,  but  by  the  removal  of  the 
Plums  the  distances  for  the  Pears  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  21  ft.  by  20  ft.  A  plantation  of 
four  hundred  trees  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
three  years  old  when  planted  about  six 
years  ago,  now  requires  curbing.  The  trees 
were  planted  13  ft.  by  10  ft.  apart,  and 
every  alternate  tree  is  now  being  trimmed 
to  reduce  its  size,  but  willeventually  be  dug 
up  altogether,  when  those  that  are  left  can 
profitably  occupy  the  soil.  Four  hundred 
trees  of  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  planted 
precisely  at  the  same  distances  apart  are  al¬ 
ready  crowded, and  should  have  been  planted 
in  rows  13  ft. by  13  ft.  apart  at  the  beginning. 
Mr.  Walker  prefers  Apples  on  the  Paradise 
and  Pears  on  the  Quince,  but  admits  that 
they  require  liberal  treatment  to  give  the 
desired  results  ;  and  he  would  advise  fruit 
farmers  to  plant  Apple  trees  on  the  Crab, 
24  ft.  apart  each  way,  with  Plum  trees 
between  them  alternately,  and  bush  fruits 
as  a  bottom  crop.  He  is  still  experimenting 
with  more  than  a  hundred  varieties  of 
Apples  in  one  plot  in  order  to  test  their 
suitability  for  the  sandy  soil  at  Ham 
Common.  Four  hundred  Plums  of  the 
Czar  variety  planted  16  ft.  by  10  ft.  apart, 
about  ten  years  ago  are  now  as  thick  as 
they  ought  to  be.  On  mature  consideration 
he  thinks  that  standard  Apples  on  the 
Crab,  and  standard  Pears  on  the  Pear 
stocks  should  be  planted  24  ft.  to  30  ft.  apart 
with  dwarf  Apples, Pears  or  Plums  between, 
so  that  no  grubbing  up  will  be  necessary 
for  20  years,  after  which  the  standards 
will  cover  the  ground. 

— - 
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Cork,  if  sunk  to  a  depth  of  200  ft.  in  the  sea,  re¬ 
fuses  to  rise  to  the  surface  on  account  of  the  increased 
gravitation. 

Mr.  A.  Hemsley,  for  about  sixteen  years  foreman  to 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane,  Upper  Edmonton, 
has  been  appointed  manager  to  Mr.  W.  Goodliffe, 
Cambridge  Nurseries,  Northcourt  Road,  Worthing. 

Mr.  A.  Robb,  at  present  gardener  at  Glenburnie 
Park,  Aberdeen,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  A. 
D.  Fordyce,  Esq.,  Brucklay  Castle,  Aberdeenshire, 
and  will  enter  on  his  new  duties  on  the  28th  of  May. 

The  Temple  Show — The  twelfth  great  annual  show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  (by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  Treasurer  and  Benchers  of  the 
Inner  Temple)  will  be  held  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens  on  May  31st,  June  1st,  and  2nd,  next.  The 
band  of  H.  M.  Royal  Horse  Gards  (Blues)  will 
perform  each  day.  Lieut.  Charles  Godfrey,  R.  A. 
Mus.,  will  be  the  conductor  of  the  band. 

The  Midland  Daffodil  Society. — The  exhibition  of 
Daffodils  inaugurated  by  this  society  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  is  being 
held  as  we  go  to  press,  and  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  representative  exhibitions  of  the 
kind  for  the  year.  Over  £100  was  offered  in  prizes. 
Other  spring  flowers  are  included  as  well  as 
Daffodils. 

Lawlessness  in  the  Church  of  England. — This  is 
the  title  of  a  pamphlet  sent  us,  and  is  the  substance 
of  the  speech  of  Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  February  8th  and  gth  last. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
controversy  will  be  able  to  secure  a  copy  from  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Thynne,  Wycliffe  House,  6,  Great  Queen 
Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London,  W.C.,  price  2d. 

The  Cuckoo  at  Last.— The  first  number  of  the 
Sunday  Daily  Telegraph  vouches  for  the  fact  that  a 
real  live  cuckoo  was  both  heard  and  seen  near 
Bromley,  Kent,  on  Monday,  the  3rd  inst.  April  7th 
was  the  earlist  date  for  the  bird  recorded  by  White, 
of  Selborne,  and  no  one  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer  had  recorded  its  arrival  before  April  8th.  The 
early  arrival  of  the  bird  on  this  occasion  is  hoped  to 
portend  a  “  sudden  and  splendid  summer.” 

Royal  Horticultural  Society — The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  18th,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Westminister,  1 — 5  p.m.  In 
addition  to  the  society’s  ordinary  meeting,  the 
National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society  will  hold  its 
annual  show  ;  and  there  will  also  be  an  exhibition  of 
Daffodils.  At  3  o’clock  a  lecture  will  be  given  on 
"  Asparagus,  Forced  and  Outdoors,”  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Norman,  F.R.H.S. 

Canary  Guano  and  other  Fertilisers. — This  is  the 
title  of  an  illustrated  pamphlet  giving  particulars  of 
Canary  Guano  and  other  fertilisers  prepared  and 
sent  out  by  The  Chemical  Union,  Ltd.,  Ipswich, 
England.  The  pamphlet  is  excellently  printed  on 
thick  paper  and  gives  a  number  of  very  good  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations,  the  first  of  which  is  a  house 
of  Ferns  grown  with  Canary  Guano.  Then  follow  a 
house  of  Palms  grown  with  the  same  manure ;  a 
house  of  Melons  grown  with  Fisons’  special  fertiliser, 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Shakespear,  Vale,  Guernsey ;  Grapes 
grown  with  Fisons’  special  Vine  fertiliser,  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Bisson,  St.  Sampson’s,  Guernsey  ;  Tomatos 
grown  with  Fisons'  special  Tomato  fertiliser,  by  Mr. 
A.  E.  Hannent,  Upper  Hellesdon,  Norwich;  Chry¬ 
santhemums  grown  with  Fisons’  extra  concentrated 
fertiliser,  by  Mr.  E.  Matthews,  Collings  Road, 
Guernsey  ;  Strawberries  grown  with  Fisons’  special 
Strawberry  fertiliser,  and  (in  the  back  ground)  Rasp¬ 
berries  grown  with  Fisons’  concentrated  fertiliser, 
by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wood,  Heathwood  Farm,  Swan  ley  ; 
Grand  Monarque  Narcissi  in  the  Scilly  Islands, 
hedged  with  Palms  and  Bamboos ;  group  of  vege¬ 
tables  grown  with  Fisons’  concentrated  fertiliser,  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wood,  Heathwood  Farm,  Swanley ; 
Potatos  grown  with  Fisons’  special  Potato  fertiliser, 
by  Mr.  H.  Jackson,  Hcckenden,  Kent  ;  and  other 
pictures.  These  manures  are  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
powder,  are  prepared  with  great  care,  and  special 
instructions  are  given  for  the  proper  method  of 
using  each.  They  are  also  used  in  Golden  Gate  Park, 
San  Francisco,  so  that  they  have  a  world  wide 
reputation. 


The  Gardeners’  Company. — At  a  meeting  on  Thurs¬ 
day  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  C.  Welch  laid  before  the 
court  a  scheme  for  admitting  members  of  the  craft 
and  working  gardeners  to  the  company’s  freedom ; 
and  also  for  granting  trade  certificates  of  competency 
on  the  results  of  an  examination  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  company.  The  scheme  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Master  (Sir 
William  Farmer),  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  Mr.  C. 
Welch,  and  the  clerk  (Mr.  R.  Gofton-Salmond).  A 
new  edition  of  the  short  account  of  the  company  was 
also  decided  upon.  The  original  was  issued  in  r8go. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  prepare  a  history  of  the 
company,  and  gardening  in  the  city  of  London, 
which  being  favourably  received  was  reserved  for 
further  consideration.  Many  distinguished  persons 
were  present,  and  at  the  close  of  the  business  they 
were  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Master,  at  the 
City  Carlton  Club,  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  E.C.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Bilney,  a  newly  elected  liveryman,  was  the 
guest  of  the  evening. 

Reading  Gardeners'  Mutual  Association. — "  Clim¬ 
bers  ”  was  the  title  of  a  lecture  given  in  a  very 
humorous  and  interesting  style  by  Mr.  J.  Crooke, 
of  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  before  the  members  of  the 
Reading  Gardeners’  Mutual  on  Monday  evening  last, 
when  the  president,  Mr.  C.  B.  Stevens,  presided 
over  a  good  attendance  of  members.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  the  subject  Mr.  Crooke  said  that  the 
subject  he  had  selected  was  an  old  one,  a  very 
wide  one,  and  it  also  included  a  wide  range  of  plants. 
In  arrangement,  the  gardener  should  cultivate  taste 
as  well  as  cultivate  plants,  and  to  get  away  from  old 
systems  which  did  not  lend  themselves  to  our  present 
day  needs  ;  also  that  more  use  should  be  made  of  our 
native  hardy  climbers,  for  many  of  these  common 
climbirg  plants  would  make  the  dull  places  of  the 
garden  beautiful.  The  following  were  briefly  touched 
upon  : — Out-door  climbers  :  The  common  Wood¬ 
bine  ;  Ampelopsis  hederacea;  Ampelopsis  Veitchii, 
the  most  popular  climber  of  the  present  day ; 
Clematis  montana ;  C.  Flammula;  Ampelopsis 
Hoggi ;  Wistaria  ;  Banksian  Roses  ;  Dunbar  Roses ; 
Cotoneasters ;  Jasminum  revolutum ;  Loniceras  ; 
and  the  Old  Scotch  Tropaeolum.  Tender  Climbers  : 
Ficus  repens,  one  of  the  best  and  of  the  greatest 
merit  amongst  this  section  ;  Bougainvillea  glabra ; 
Solanum  jasminoides  ;  Clematis  indivisa  ;  Taxonias; 
and  Fuschias.  Annual  Climbers:  Sweet  Peas; 
Canary  Creeper ;  Mina  lobata  ;  Convolvulus,  &c. 
A  discussion  followed  in  which  Messrs.  Woolford, 
Stanton,  Neve,  Fry,  Martin,  Purkis,  and  Townsend 
took  part.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Crooke  for  his  able,  humorous  and  practical 
lecture.  The  exhibits  included  some  splendid 
flowering  branches  of  Bridgesia  spicata  from  Mr. 
Ward,  of  Crescent  Road,  and  some  magnificent 
blooms  of  Rhododendron  Veitchii  laevigatum,  cut 
from  a  plant  40  years  old  and  grown  in  a  14  inch  pot 
in  a  cold  greenhouse,  also  spikes  of  East  Lothian 
Stocks,  from  plants  taken  from  the  open  ground  last 
autumn,  planted  in  pots  and  flowered  in  cold  pits 
during  the  winter,  thus  securing  two  distinct  periods 
of  blooming.  These  were  staged  by  the  lecturer,  who 
also  showed  two  dishes  of  Apples,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
and  Wellington,  which  had  been  kept  in  boxes 
placed  in  pits  4  ft.  deep  in  the  ground  during  the 
winter ;  these  presented  a  firm  and  sound  appearance. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  annual 
report  of  this  society  for  the  past  year  is  now  before 
us  in  pamphlet  or  schedule  form,  and  gives  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  income  and  expenditure  for  that  year. 
As  we  gave  an  account  of  these  itema  in  our  report 
of  the  annual  general  meeting  it  is  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  them  again.  The  society  had  been  busy  in 
several  respects  during  last  year.  A  well  attended 
conference  on  the  Chrysanthemum  Rust  was  held, 
at  which  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Percy  Waterer, 
Fawkham,  on  “The  Practical  Aspects  of  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Rust  ”  ;  by  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood,  on 
"  Fungus  on  Chrysanthemums,”  and  by  Mr.  George 
Massee,  F  L.S.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  “On  some 
Scientific  Aspects  cf  the  Chrysanthemum  Rust 
(Puccinia  Hieracii,  Mart).  Mr.  Massee  gave  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  various  fungoid  enemies 
of  plants.  His  motto  being  “  knowledge  is  power,” 
his  advice  was  practically  to  know  your  enemy  first 
in  order  to  be  able  to  deal  with  it  afterwards.  His 
instructions  were  to  get  at  a  knowledge  of  the  weak 


points  of  the  enemy,  or  to  know  the  time  when  it 
was  most  vulnerable  by  an  application  of  a  fungi¬ 
cide.  The  report  of  the  Investigation  of  Sites,  &c., 
Sub-Committee,  is  also  dealt  with  in  the  report,  but 
of  this  we  gave  a  detailed  report  at  p.  i3g,  to  which 
reference  can  be  made  by  those  who  desire  to  have 
their  memory  refreshed  in  the  matter.  The  sub¬ 
committee  recommended  that  the  shows  should  be 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  were  out-voted  by  the 
general  committee.  The  winners  of  the  N.C.S. 
Medals  for  1898  are  given  on  pp.  40  and  41,  and  on 
the  two  succeeding  pages  the  affiliated  societies 
which  won  medals  are  recorded.  The  September 
exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  &c  ,  has 
been  dropped  as  being  of  little  advantage  to  the 
society,  but  an  early  autumn  exhibition  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  will  be  held  on  October  10th  and  the 
two  succeeding  days.  The  great  autumn  competi¬ 
tion  and  fete  will  be  held  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  gth 
November,  and  will,  as  usual,  be  the  principal  effort 
of  the  society.  Special  prizes  are  offered  by  Sir 
Edwin  Saunders,  the  president,  Messrs.  Wm.  Wood 
&  Son,  Ltd.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Messrs.  John  Peed  & 
Sons,  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  and  others,  so  that  the 
prize  list  will  be  fully  up  to  the  usual  liberality. 
Prizes  for  vegetables  are  also  offered  by  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Sons,  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  Messrs. 
Daniel  Bros.,  Messrs.  Fidler  &  Sons,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham.  The  early  winter  exhibition  is 
also  kept  up,  and  will  be  held  on  December  5th,  6th, 
and  7th,  Altogether  we  expect  that  the  society  will 
fully  sustain  its  reputation  during  the  coming  season 
by  the  holding  of  three  shows  and  the  usual  Floral 
Committee  Meetings. 

Customs  of  Shakespeare’s  Greenwood. — Mr.  George 
Morley  contributes  another  article  to  the  April  num¬ 
ber  of  Knowledge,  on  the  customs  of  Shakespeare’s 
Greenwood.  The  customs  described  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  are  not  confined  exclusively  to  leafy  Warwick¬ 
shire,  though  they  are  as  characteristic  of  that 
county  as  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  “  Customs 
are  hard  to  kill  ”  is  an  old  saying,  still  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  have  been  practised  here 
for  800  years,  as  they  were  by  our  Saxon  ancestors. 
One  of  the  prettiest  customs  still  in  active  practice 
in  the  shady  lanes  and  on  the  village  greens  of 
Warwickshire  is  the  Maying  custom.  In  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Greenwood  the  general  rule  is  to  hold  the 
custom  on  May  12th — the  old  May  Day.  During 
the  previous  day  the  children  perambulate  the 
parish,  calling  upon  the  farm  folk  and  other  resi¬ 
dents  for  gifts  of  flowers,  &c.,  wherewith  to  deck  the 
maypole.  During  the  evening  a  tall  maypole  is 
hoisted  on  the  village  green,  or  in  some  orchard  or 
paddock  granted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  may  queen 
is  elected,  in  some  villages  a  king  and  queen.  On 
the  morrow  the  queen  and  her  attendants,  gaily  de- 
decked  with  Ground  Ivy,  May  Blossom,  and  other 
flowers,  with  brightly  coloured  patchwork,  parade 
the  bounds  of  the  parish  singing  their  May  songs, 
first  at  the  doors  of  the  rich  and  then  of  their  poorer 
or  more  humble  neighbours.  They  carry  a  maypole 
of  moderate  size,  and  finally  assemble  on  the  play¬ 
ground  where  the  songs  are  repeated.  Dancing  fol¬ 
lows  the  singing,  the  dance  being  continued  by 
adults  at  the  rectory  till  an  early  hour  next  morning. 
In  the  border  village  of  Welford  stands  a  perman¬ 
ent  maypole,  75  ft.  high,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be 
the  successor  to  that  round  which  Shakespeare  him¬ 
self  danced  with  his  Shottery  lass.  It  is  painted 
with  red,  white,  and  blue,  to  represent  ribbons.  The 
custom  of  using  sprigs  of  Rosemary  at  weddings  and 
burials  is  still  observed,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  custom  is  mentioned  in  ‘  Romeo  and  Juliet.’’ 
Rosemary  stands  "  for  remembrance.”  Lovers,  on 
parting,  exchange  a  sprig  of  Rosemary.  This 
fragrant  Labiate  is  cultivated  in  most  of  the  cottage 
gardens,  for  it  is  used  in  many  a  rustic  ceremony. 
The  harvest  home  ceremony  seems  to  be  kept  up  in 
all  the  pomp  of  the  olden  times.  A  quaint  custom 
which  originated  in  the  time  of  George  III.  is  annu¬ 
ally  celebrated.  This  is  the  annual  letting  of  graz¬ 
ing  rights  by  the  roadside  and  upon  the  common 
lands  of  the  parish.  There  are  five  lots,  and  the 
auctioneer  cuts  up  a  candle  into  half-inch  lengths, 
and  the  bidding  is  supposed  to  proceed  while  the 
candle  burns ;  but  the  bidders  fill  in  the  time  by 
making  jokes  at  the  auctioneer  and  his  candle,  till 
the  latter  has  burned  almost  to  the  last  flicker,  when 
bidding  proceeds  at  a  brisk  pace.  As  the  candle 
goes  out  the  lot  is  knocked  down  to  the  last  bidder. 
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A  Gift  of  Land. — Mr.  John  Miller,  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Footpath  Preservation  Society,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  at  42,  Essex 
Street,  Strand.saidthatalordofthe  manor  had  offered 
him  30  to  40  acres  of  ploughed  land  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  public  The  district  and  parish  councils  were 
unwilling  to  be  burdened  with  the  keeping  of  it.  The 
chairman  of  the  society  hoped  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  dedicating  ife  land  for  technical  educa¬ 
tion  in  agriculture.  Mr.  Miller  said  the  owner 
would,  no  doubt,  consent  to  this,  provided  the  county 
council  would  take  it  over. 

The  Value  of  Lemon  Juice. — It  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Laser,  of  the  Hygienic  Institute  of  Konigsberg.  that 
the  juice  of  the  Lemon  has  the  power  of  destroying 
the  diptheria  bacillus.  He  avers  that  he  has  tried  it 
in  the  form  of  a  gargle,  in  fifteen  cases  of  acute 
diptheria,  and  in  eighty  other  cases  of  throat  disease, 
and  that  only  one  of  these  ninety-five  cases  proved 
fatal.  If  this  is  due  entirely  to  the  effects  of  the 
Lemon,  then  a  most  important  discovery  has  been 
made.  The  juices  should  be  diluted  when  employed 
as  a  gargle,  and  slices  of  the  fruit  may  also  be  given 
to  the  sufferer  to  suck,  but  the  pulp  should  not  be 
swallowed. 

Prize  List  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 
— The  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  of  this  body  is  to 
be  held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  on 
November  16th,  17th,  and  18th  next,  when  prizes  to 
the  amount  of  over  £440  are  offered  in  1 14  classes  for 
Chrysanthemums,  plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 
AmoDgst  Chrysanthemums  the  most  important  class 
will  again  be  the  twenty  vases  of  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  in  as  many  varieties,  and  cut  with  long  stems 
carrying  their  own  foliage.  Five  prizes  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  value  of  £80  are  offered  in  this  class,  including  a 
piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of/20,  which  goes  with  the  first 
prize.  In  the  classfor  thirty-sixJapaneseChrysanthe- 
mum  blooms,  £38  is  offered  in  four  prizes.  The  Scottish 
Challenge  Cup  and  £25  are  offered  in  four  prizes  for 
twelve  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  distinct. 
There  are  besides  fourteen  classes  for  a  single  vase  of 
specified  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  one  for  four 
vases  and  one  for  three,  so  that  this  method  of 
exhibiting  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  feature  of  the 
November  show  at  Edinburgh,  as  in  former  years. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  are  again  well  provided  for. 
The  latter  are  generally  in  fine  form  in  November, 
and  attract  a  great  amount  of  attention  from  visitors 
generally,  as  well  as  gardeners.  No  hard  and  fast 
rules  are  laid  down  for  the  exhibitors  of  vegetables, 
the  stipulations  being  that  they  must  be  correctly 
named,  clean,  and  neatly  dressed.  The  force  of  the 
two  latter  stipulations  should  of  course,  be  obvious, 
even  to  a  beginner.  In  any  case  the  vegetables  are 
always  scrupulously  clean  at  Edinburgh. 

The  Value  of  the  Thistle. — No  industry  or  profession 
has  a  monopoly  of  "cranks,"  but  probably  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  callings  have  had  their  full 
share  from  time  to  time.  An  Australian  gentleman 
has  somehow  discovered  that  the  Thistle  is  one  of 
the  best  friends  the  farmer  ever  had.  This  original 
gentleman  says  : — The  Thistle  grows  so  fast  and 
spreads  so  rapidly,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
it  makes  the  ground  Thistle  sick.  We  should  fancy 
he  means  that  the  land  looks  "  sick  ”  with  Thistles, 
which  at  least  would  be  true.  At  last,  says  our 
Antipodean  friend,  the  Thistle  disappears  of  its  own 
accord,  and  leaves  the  soil  as  well  cultivated  as  if  it 
bad  been  ploughed.  He  goes  on  further  to  say  that 
a  few  years  ago  he  received  notice  from  the  local 
authority  to  destroy  the  Thistles  on  his  land,  but  he 
showed  evidence  to  prove  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Thistle  by  artificial  means,  when  it  had  once  obtained 
a  hold, 'was  impossible,  and  that  instead  of  being  an 
enemy  it  was  a  friend.  The  local  authority,  whoever 
he  was,  is  supposed  to  have  believed  this.  But  this 
is  not  all,  for  the  story  goes  on  to  say  that  our  savant 
proved  by  practical  experiment  the  value  of  the 
Thistle  to  grass  land,  which  reads  rather  like  a  fairy 
tale.  In  this  slow,  but  at  least  safe,  old  country  we 
still  regard  Thistles  as  a  nuisance  in  cultivated  land, 
and  the  adjectives  which  would  be  used  to  qualify 
the  conduct  of  a  neighbour  who  allows  them  to  grow 
unchecked  in  his  garden,  by  any  neighbour  of  the 
delinquents  would  probably  be  more  expressive  than 
polite.  We  like  to  do  our  cultivation  here  by  the 
spade  or  the  plough  and  not  by  our  friend  the 
Thistle. 


The  Origin  of  Forcing  Vegetables  and  Flowers — A 
rude  kind  of  forcing  Cucumbers  and  other  plants  was 
carried  on  by  the  ancient  Romans.  The  gardener  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  grew  Cucumbers  in  winter  in 
boxes  or  other  receptacles  that  could  be  wheeled  into 
a  house  by  night  and  wheeled  out  again  during  the 
day,  so  as  to  give  the  plants  the  benefit  of  sunshine. 
Glasshouses  were  then  unknown.  According  to  M. 
G.  Gibaut  this  style  was  abandoned  like  many  other 
things  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Hot¬ 
beds  and  frames  were,  however,  invented  at  the  re¬ 
naissance  period.  Forced  vegetables  became  even 
more  plentiful  from  1600  onwards,  about  which  time 
bell-glasses  were  utilised  for  sheltering  Melons.  The 
invention  of  glass  in  time  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of 
building  glasshouses,  which  were  heated  in  various, 
rather  primitive  ways,  the  smoke  flue  being  one  of 
the  earliest  outcomes  of  the  heating  system. 

Adulterations  of  Sulphate  of  Copper. — Of  late 
years  sulphate  of  copper  has  come  into  general  use 
as  a  fungicide.  It  has  as  a  natural  consequence  raised 
the  price  of  the  sulphate,  and  the  result  is  that 
a  good  deal  of  adulteration  has  been  practised. 
Sulphates  of  iron,  of  zinc,  potassium,  and  soda,  and 
other  sales  of  a  lower  value  than  that  of  the  much 
sought  after  copper  sulphate  have  been  added. 
Monsieur  A.  Desmoulins,  one  of  the  masters  at  the 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Montpellier,  has  given,  in 
La  Revue  Horticole  for  December  1st,  a  few  simple 
methods  of  discovering  any  adulteration  that  may 
have  been  carried  on.  These  should  be  of  service  to 
those  who  spray  largely  for  fungoid  diseases,  and 
inasmuch  as  they  are  easy  to  follow  they  will  appeal 
to  the  practical  man  : — By  adding  several  drops  of 
liquid  ammomia  to  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  if 
the  latter  is  pure,  a  bright  blue  colour  will  be  obtained. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  adulterated  with 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  a  rusty  blue 
precipitate  will  be  formed  in  the  first  case,  and  a 
dirty  white  in  the  second.  It  is  equally  easy  to 
discover  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  potassium  or 
sulphate  of  soda.  The  test  recommended  is  to 
pour  a  little  solution  of  the  copper  sulphate  to  be 
tested  into  a  glass,  and  dip  into  it  a  piece  of 
platinum  wire,  afterwards  holding  the  part  of  the 
wire  wetted  with  the  solution  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
or  jet  of  gas.  If  the  flame  shows  a  blue-green  hue 
it  is  certain  that  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  pure ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  gives  a  yellow-green  colour  there  is 
adulteration,  either  with  sulphate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  potassium. 

- *f* - 

A  USEFUL  PUMP. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
culture,  the  use  of  sewage,  or  drainings  from  stables 
and  cowsheds  is  of  very  great  benefit,  if  judiciously 
applied.  The  application  of  this  to  crops  in  an 
expeditious.economical  manner  is  an  important  point, 
and  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  gardener  for  this 
purpose  are  sometimes  very  makeshift  and  crude. 
A  rickety,  old,  tripod  pump,  and  an  equally  wobbling 
water  barrel,  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  gardens, 
representing  the  only  distributors,  such  as  I  have  had 
to  use,  and  a  beastly,  dirty  job  it  is  at  best.  I  lately 
had  brought  to  my  notice  a  handy  little  pump, 
called  the  Semi-Rotatory  lift  and  force  pump. 

I  believe  it  is  made  by  Messrs.  Wilcox  &  Co.  ; 
but  any  good  tradesman  can  procure  it.  I  procured 
a  no.  3  lift  and  force  pump  costing  about  35s.,  and 
attached  sufficient  i|  in.  gas  barrel  to  reach  the 
water  in  the  cesspool,  as  a  suction  pipe.  A  small 
section  at  the  extreme  end  I  had  punched  with  holes, 
and  this  was  then  filled  with  copper  wire  guaze  to 
prevent  any  solid  matter  entering.  This  is  so  made 
that  it  can  be  unscrewed  and  cleaned  out  if  it  should, 
as  it  occasionally  may,  become  choked.  For  a 
delivery  pipe  I  attached  an  ordinary  f  inch  garden 
hose,  which  will  conduct  the  water  to  the  required 
place.  This  is  the  simplest  and  best  form  of  pump 
I  have  yet  seen,  and  am  greatly  pleased  with  the 
working  of  it.  I  ought  to  add  that  it  is  so  constructed 
that  it  should  be  screwed  or  bolted  to  a  wall, 
frame,  or  post.  In  my  case  the  pump  is  attached  to 
an  old,  disused  cistern  placed  over  the  cesspool,  the 
suction  pipe  passing  through  a  central  hole  in  the 
stone  slab  covering  the  dome  of  the  cesspool.  An 
old  solid  box  or  block  of  wood  answers  equally  as 
well  to  support  the  pump.  Its  adaptability  for  other 
purposes  was  demonstrated  a  few  days  ago  when  a 
stoppage  was  discovered  in  the  main  drain  conveying 


all  household  water,  kitchen  drainings,  &c.  away. 
In  consequence  of  the  stoppage  a  manhole,  some 
10  feet  deep,  become  partially  filled.  It  being 
necessary  to  empty  this  we  requisitioned  this  handy 
pump  (which  by  the  way  only  weighs  a  few  pounds 
and  can  be  easily  carried. by  one  man)  and  speedily 
emptied  this  manhole  conveying  the  water  away 
through  the  delivery  hose  in  a  clean  and  expeditious 
manner,  in  every  way  better  than  the  old  method  of 
rope  and  buckets. — A .  P. 


THE  MANURING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

According  to  experiments  made  by  M.  Grandeau  it 
results  that  if  you  wish  to  have  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
the  trees  cultivated  must  be  placed  in  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  which  often  enough  are  ignored. 

A  damp  sub-soil  is,  it  appears,  so  unfavourable  for 
these  trees  that  it  is  wise  not  to  plant  them  there  at 
all.  No  doubt  dry  soils  are  preferable  to  those 
which  are  too  humid,  but  we  do  not  think  that  this 
humidity  is  really  injurious.  We  have  seen 
excellent  Cherry  trees  growing  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  where  the  roots  came  into  contact  with  the 
water  at  a  distance  of  some  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  soil.  But  as  regards  the  necessity  of 
abundant  manure  for  the  foot  of  the  young  fruit 
tree,  we  quite  agree  with  M.  Grandeau.  If  you 
employ  organic  manure  considerable  quantities  must 
be  applied,  and  it  is  more  economical  to  adopt 
mineral  fertilisers  like  basic  slag  and  kainite.  But 
in  this  case  it  is  very  profitable  to  mix  a  certain 
amount  of  turf  with  the  soil  before  manuring. 
Thus  the  soil  is  loosened  and  a  little  moisture 
retained  in  dry  soils,  which  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  roots,  which  thus  being  stronger  and 
more  numerous  assimilate  more  rapidly  and  with 
greater  profit  the  fertilisers  buried  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree.  Very  conclusive  experiments  were  made  on 
this  subject  at  the  Geisenheim  School  of  Horticul¬ 
ture. — Aviculteur,  March  16th,  1899. 

- -1- 

AMOUNT  OF  LIME  IN  VEGETABLE 
MOULD. 

We  are  frequently  asked  for  information  regarding 
means  to  determine  the  amount  of  lime  contained  in 
soil.  There  are,  of  course,  instruments  called 
calcimetres  for  this  purpose,  but  some  persons  do  not 
care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  buying  them,  and  it  is  for 
their  benefit  that  we  describe  the  following  method  : 
— All  you  require  is  a  sufficiently  sensitive  scale,  a 
stone,  glass  or  porcelain  jar,  which  can  hold  two  or 
three  quarts.  Get  some  acid  (vitriol,  aqua-fortis, 
muriatic  acid,  even  strong  vinegar).  Now  you  take 
a  sample  of  the  soil  for  analysis.  This  should  be 
done  in  dry  weather  ;  if  the  soil  is  moist  it  must  be 
dried  at  a  mild  heat.  The  sample  is  gathered  at 
various  depths  (2  in.  to  3  in.)  in  different  spots  ; 
then,  all  the  stones  and  vegetable  remains  being 
removed,  you  mix  the  soil  well  and  make  it  as  fine  as 
possible.  Now  set  aside  11  lbs.  or  so  of  the  soil  for 
analysis.  Reduce  it  to  powder  and  pass  through  a 
sieve  to  free  from  small  stones.  Then  weigh  exactly 
100  parts  of  the  mixture  and  likewise  the  jar,  into 
which  you  pour  150  grammes  of  acid  (if  you  employ 
strong  vinegar,  500  grammes  are  necessary),  then 
200  grammes  of  water.  Thus  you  have 

Soil  ..  ..  ..  100  grammes. 

Acid  and  Water  . .  . .  350  ,, 

Total  ..  ..  450  „ 

Put  the  soil  in  small  portions  into  the  water  and 
acid  and  stir  with  a  stick.  As  each  part  falls  there 
is  an  effervescence  due  to  carbonic  acid  gas,  when 
the  soil  is  calcareous. 

When  the  100  grammes  of  earth  have  been  thus 
gradually  mixed  with  the  acid  and  water  all  the 
carbonates  should  be  decomposed.  Stir  the  mixture 
well,  let  it  rest  for  five  to  ten  hours  and  then  weigh. 
When  the  soil  is  calcareous  you  will  not  have  the 
above  weight  of  450  grammes.  Let  us  suppose  we 
find  438  grammes,  namely,  a  difference  of  12 
grammes,  due  to  disengagement  of  carbon  dioxide. 
Now,  knowing  that  22  grammes  of  this  acid 
correspond  to  50  grammes  of  carbonate  of  lime 
(chalk)  there  is  only  a  simple  calculation  to  make  : — • 
50  x  12 

- =  27  grammes. 

22 

of  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk.  Remember  that  the 
soil  must  be  put  into  the  acid  in  small  portions  so 
that  the  carbonates  may  be  decomposed. — Gazette  du 
Village. 
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||ints  for  ^mateurs. 

Protecting  Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes. — At  this 
season  when  fruit  or  other  trees  are  just  breaking 
bud,  it  behoves  those  — and  there  are  many— who  are 
incessantly  annoyed  by  having  their  bushes,  Goose¬ 
berries  more  particularly,  stripped  of  a  vast  amount 
of  buds  by  birds'  ravages,  to  repulse  the  marauders’ 
efforts. 

In  a  garden  wherein  a  whole  brake  of  Gooseberry 
bushes  had  in  a  few  years  been  reduced  to  blind  old 
stumps,  we  found  that  by  “  threading  the  bushes 
after  making  our  new  plantation,  we,  in  a  very  large 
measure,  saved  the  buds  and  so  secured  furnished 
trees.  "Threading"  is  simply  the  process  of 
stringing  dark  coloured  thread  to  the  tips  of  all  the 
outermost  shoots.  Articles  for  the  purpose  are  sold 
by  any  nurseryman. 

The  birds  when  alighting  in  the  bushes  and  when 
hopping  among  the  shoots  are  continually  tripped 
over  until  by  repetition  of  the  process  they  become 
mystified  and,  in  fear,  renounce  the  Gooseberry 
bushes. 

Where  Standard  Apple  and  Pear  trees  have  not 
reached  too  great  a  height  it  is  of  the  very  first  im¬ 
portance  to  have  at  hand  some  protective  materials 
for  the  blooming  period  to  be  promptly  and  effectively 
erected  whenever  the  signs  of  frost  appear.  For 
trees  up  to  8  ft.  and  g  ft.  high,  we  have  used  old 
horse-rugs  having  their  corners  tied  to  stout,  tall 
poles,  or  tree  branches,  of  convenient  size,  are 
employed.  Having  these  or  any  such  old  cloth, 
mats,  or  rugs,  prepared  in  the  same  way,  two 
persons  can  make  safe  from  frost  a  big  lot  of  trees 
in  little  time  by  simply  hoisting  the  protectives  over 
the  trees  and  pushing  in  the  poles  well  down  in  their 
position  round  the  trees.  Then  for  fruit  trees  on 
walls — Peaches,  Apricots,  Plums — nothing  more 
convenient  or  suitable  than  herring  nets  can  be 
employed.  A  double  or  triple  thickness  is  so  many 
times  better.  Glass  copings  are  far  too  seldom  seen, 
considering  their  value.  A  broad  stone  coping  is 
very  helpful,  and  we  have  known  Spruce  branches 
to  be  fastened  so  as  to  project  outwards  from  the 
coping.  "  Frost,"  as  we  know,  means  simply  loss 
of  heat  by  radiation,  a  process  of  perpendicular 
refraction,  and  we  but  need  to  intercept  this  action 
to  retain  the  latent  heat  in  the  trees  and  walls. 

In  cases  where  cordon  Apples  form  an  edging  to 
walks,  that  is,  Apples  looped  like  a  bow  and  running 
at  a  level  of  ij  ft.  from  the  ground,  are  easily 
secured  at  their  blooming  period,  by  laying  over  the 
blooms  soft  hay  or  dried  Asparagus,  which  may  be 
saved  when  cutting  down  the  plantations. 

Walks.  — Now  that  hard  frosts  are  no  larger  ex¬ 
pected,  all  who  understand  how  to  enjoy  their 
garden  must  busy  themselves  by  repairing  or  im¬ 
proving  their  garden  walks.  It  may  be  they  need 
dressings  in  the  case  of  gravel,  ash,  and  asphalted 
walks,  or  relaying  and  patching  where  grass  walks 
are  favoured.  Regarding  the  colours  of  walks  we 
like  that  to  harmonise  with  the  surroundings,  but  we 
advocate  red  walks — those  ashed  with  the  burnings 
from  petroleum  pits. 

Lawns. — Wherever  unsightly  places  are,  remedy 
them  now  if  not  previously  done. 

Keep  worms  tormented  at  least  by  frequent  sweep¬ 
ings  in  the  early  morning. 

Apply  top-dressings  to  worn-out  lawns,  also  dress¬ 
ings  to  kill  out  moss. 

Cucumbers  can  now  be  planted  in  frames,  above 
a  hotbed.  Frames  with  Cucumbers  or  Melons,  and 
having  a  temperrature  of  75°  or  so,  can  be  utilised 
for  seed  pans  and  boxes  till  the  Cucumber  or  Melon 
plants  have  grown  to  require  the  space. 

Chrysanthemums  should  now,  more  or  less,  be 
all  in  4  in.  or  5  in.  pots.  They  will  require  to  be 
pinched  back  to  4  in.  from  the  base,  and  kept  free 
from  mildew  and  greenfly,  both  of  which  may  be 
kept  off  by  careful  airing  and  watering  ;  and  by  sul¬ 
phur  for  the  former  infection,  and  by  mild  fumigating 
or  clear  water  syringing  to  ward  off  insect  pests. 

Campanula  isophylla  alba,  that  sweet  and  largely 
grown,  hanging  plant,  can  now  be  had  in  the  cut¬ 
ting  stage,  or  can  be  raised  from  seed  to  be  had  in 
flower  by  August. 

Prepare  the  pans,  or  if  it  be  baskets,  prepare  them 
by  lining  with  moss, and  then  fill  up  to  within  an  inch 
from  the  top  with  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  four 
parts,  spent  Mushroom  dung  one  part,  and  one  part 


leaf  mould.  Sow  thinly  on  a  fine  surface,  water, 
and  place  the  pans  in  a  semi-darkened  position  in  a 
house  whose  temperature  ranges  from  65°  to  70°. 
Thin  the  plants  when  up  to  an  inch  high,  and  shift 
the  pans  to  a  cooler  house,  say  550. 

If  they  seem  to  need  nourishment  before  the 
flowering  time,  give  them  liquid  manure  in  weak 
doses. 

Cuttings  may  be  managed  in  all  details  the  same 
as  for  seedlings.  Strike  them  in  a  close-case  or  near 
the  glass  in  a  Cucumber  frame,  using  pans,  or  pots, 
of  light  soil,  and  potting  off  into  whatever  articles 
they  are  desired  to  be  grown  in  when  struck. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums, commonly  called  Geraniums, 
should  now  at  the  latest  have  cuttings  taken  and 
struck  in  gentle  heat.  Pot  them  into  larger  pots  as 
required  for  their  growth, and  keep  them  sturdy.  They 
enjoy  rich  soil,  full  freedom  to  spread  out  and  to 
enjoy  clear  light,  plenty  of  air— the  balmy  soft  moist 
air — with  water  never  stinted,  though  caution  is 
required  just  before  they  establish  themselves  in  pots. 
They  are  not  troubled,  as  are  the  Fancy  Pelargon¬ 
iums,  with  insects  and  are  altogether  easily  grown 
worthy  plants. 

Forced  Spring  Bulbs  and  other  plants  brought 
into  flower  by  forcing,  are  very,  very  often  ruined 
or  thrown  to  the  rubbish  heap  at  this  season,  when 
they  have  yielded  their  flowers  and  seemingly  ful¬ 
filled  all  the  requirements  expected  from  them. 

Nurserymen  and  those  who  supply  the  bulbs  and 
other  plants  we  force,  may  no  doubt  foster  the  idea 
that  such  stock  is  of  no  further  good,  or  at  least  is 
too  worthless  to  reward  one's  care  in  recuperating 
their  lost  vitality.  It  is  to  their  interests  to  abet 
the  idea.  Still,  it  is  well  to  know  that  by  even 
scanty  attentions  to  our  forced  plants  we  may  so  far 
place  them  in  the  way  of  affording  us  succeeding 
gifts  of  their  beauty  in  the  form  of  floral  produce. 

When  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Crocuses,  Ornithogalums,  Irises,  or  any  other 
of  the  many  kinds  of  bulbs  we  subject  to  conditions 
of  highly  unnatural  temperature  have  thrown  up 
their  blooms,  blooms  which,  as  a  general  rule  are 
immediately  slashed  off,  they  ought  not  to  be  bundled 
off  into  cold  houses,  or  as  in  many  cases, even  put  out¬ 
doors,  or  any  other  such  corner  to  be  subjected  to 
such  a  drastic  change  of  temperature,  and  this,  too, 
after  being  denuded  of  everything  whereby  they 
elaborate  and  in  great  measure  absorb  their  nourish¬ 
ment,  that  is,  the  stems  and  foliage. 

We  have  forced  every  year  a  large  variety  of 
bulbous  plants  expressly  for  their  flowers,  which  are 
cut  whenever  open.  But  when  their  contributions 
have  been  rendered  we  generally  find  room  to  grow 
them  for  yet  awhile  in  a  house  whose  temperature 
is  only  slightly  below  the  one  in  which  they  previ¬ 
ously  were.  Watering  is  seen  to  with  fair  regularity 
and  alter  a  short  time  we  are  able  to  dry  off  and 
shift  them  about  to  cooler  quarters.  When  ripened, 
the  finishing  of  which  is  done  while  the  pots  of  bulbs 
stand  outdoors,  we  plant  them  in  any  odd  corner 
where  there  is  a  probability  at  all  of  their  finding 
nourishment.  Whole  glades  and  borders  and  sheets 
of  semi-kept  lawn  or  grounds,  have  been  filled  up 
during  a  few  years,  and  are  now  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  profit,  gratifying  us  with  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  bloom  by  coming  into  bloom  when  our 
latest  forced  batches  have  been  demolished. 
Given  some  decayed  stable  or  farmyard  manure 
among  the  soil  when  planting  out,  and  by  putting 
them  well  down,  6  inches  say,  they  are  enabled  to 
start  well  and  continue  to  uphold  their  beauty. 

It  is  just  the  same  thing  with  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  &c. 
When  we  recollect  that  thousands  of  Indian  and 
German  Azaleas  are  imported  into  Britain  yearly, we 
then  must  conclude  that  great  waste  goes  on  some¬ 
where.  Well,  have  only  a  little  patience,  and  care  ; 
prune  your  plants  into  shape,  securing  good  buds,  if 
you  can.so  that  they  may  start  strong, and  give  them 
a  sunny  sheltered  position  out  of  doors  when  they 
are  hardened  a  bit ;  give  them  due  waterings,  feed  a 
little  if  necessary,  and  then  even  the  next  year  after 
forcing  one  secures  a  recompense  in  bloom,  certainly 
not  much  or  very  good,  but  still  a  little,  and  by  care 
another  season,  a  lot  of  good  then  will  reward  the 
cultivator.  Such  methods  may  not  really  be  adopt- 
able  by  many.  If  amateurs  know  of  those  who 
destroy  their  forced  stuff,  it  would  surely  be  a  lucky 
hit  for  them  to  obtain  a  supply  of  such  stock  and  to 
nurse  it  back  to  vigour,  and  afterwards  to  plant  out 
their  properties,  having  the  assurance  that  time  will 
amply  reward  their  labour. — Beacon. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Flowering  Climbers  for  a  House.— D.  W.:  You 
should  secure  climbers  that  will  flower  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  thus  giving  you  a  succession  for 
as  long  a  period  as  possible.  One  of  the  most 
charming  for  flowering  in  May  is  Clematis  montana, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  pure  white,  and  produced 
in  the  greatest  profusion  on  well  established  plants, 
with  firm  wood.  Where  afforded  plenty  of  room  it 
would  in  time  cover  most  of  the  front  wall,  but  you 
must  restrict  it  and  every  other  climber  to  the  space 
you  can  afford.  Wistaria  chinensis  flowers  a  little 
later  with  light  mauve  flowers,  but  it  requires  a 
sunny  aspect  and  plenty  of  space.  Jasminum 
officinale  flowers  in  summer,  and  J.  nudiflorum  in 
winter.  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  should  be  included  in 
the  list  if  possible,  for  it  flowers  most  of  the  summer 
and  autumn  when  well  treated.  The  Fiery  Thorn 
(Crataegus  Pyracantha)  grows  slowly,  and  produces 
bright  orange  berries  that  hang  on  all  the  winter. 
C.  P.  Lelandi  produces  flowers  and  berries  much 
more  profusely  in  its  earlier  stages. 


Yallota  purpurea.— Tyro  :  It  may  be  that  the  pot 
containing  the  bulbs  is  too  full  of  roots,  and  that  they 
are  starved.  If  so  give  a  size  larger  pot  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  roots  very  much  beyond  taking  out  the 
crocks.  Use  good  fibrous  loam  with  quite  a  fourth 
part  of  well  decayed  cow  manure.  Give  good 
drainage,  and  make  the  freshly  added  soil  quite  firm, 
even  if  you  require  a  label  or  strip  of  wood  to  press 
it  down  between  the  pot  and  the  ball  of  soil,  but 
leave  plenty  of  space  for  watering,  and  feed  with 
liquid  manure  after  the  bulbs  have  made  growth, 
and  previous  to  flowering. 

Planting  out  Arum  Lilies. — M.  B. :  The  process 
is  very  simple.  Soon  after  the  plants  have  flowered 
the  foliage  begins  to  die  down,  and  the  plants  go  to 
rest  for  a  time.  Some  time  in  June,  after  all  danger 
of  frost  has  gone,  you  may  select  a  piece  of  rich 
ground,  and  dig  out  trenches  as  for  Celery,  only  they 
need  not  be  so  wide  or  deep.  Some  well  rotted  cow 
manure  may  be  dug  into  the  trenches,  and  the  Arum 
Lilies  planted  at  once.  Plenty  of  water  during  dry 
weather  and  the  pulling  up  of  weeds  will  be  the 
chief  after-care  necessary,  until  you  must  lift  the 
plants  towards  the  end  of  September,  before  frost 
has  a  chance  of  spoiling  the  foliage. 


The  Pampas  Lily. — E.  J.  :  This  is  a  name  applied 
to  Withania  origanifolia,  a  member  of  the  same 
family  to  which  the  Potato  belongs.  The  small, 
white  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  hence  the  name.  We  are  not  sure  if  the 
right  method  of  treatment  for  it  in  this  country  has 
yet  been  found.  In  rich  soil  it  makes  vigorous 
growth  even  in  dry  seasons,  but  does  not  flower  very 
freely.  It  may  be  that  a  poor  soil  would  suit  it 
better  and  cause  it  to  flower  more  profusely,  or  the 
plant  may  ultimately  favour  the  same  result  when  it 
gets  thoroughly  established  and  the  soil  permeated 
with  roots.  A  little  patience  is  needed,  but  you 
might  raise  young  plants  for  trial  in  different  posi¬ 
tions  and  soils. 

Antirrhinums  to  Flower  this  Season. — Case :  You 
should  be  able  to  flower  them  this  year,  provided  you 
sow  the  seeds  in  a  little  heat,  and  stand  the  seedlings 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible  as  soon  as  they  come 
through  the  soil  to  prevent  their  becoming  drawn. 
When  they  have  made  a  rough  leaf  or  two  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  boxes  of  soil,  with  which  plenty  of 
sand  and  leaf  soil  is  incorporated.  When  the  seed¬ 
lings  commence  to  grow  in  this  the  boxes  must  be 
transferred  to  a  cooler  place,  that  is,  if  the  one  they 
are  in  is  at  all  warm.  They  must  not  be  drawn  up 
for  want  of  light  and  air,  as  that  might  ruin  them 
for  the  season.  After  the  seedlings  are  2  in.  or  3  in- 
high  they  should  be  hardened  off  by  full  exposure 
during  the  day  at  least,  and  when  inured  to  the  open 
air  they  may  be  planted  in  a  sunny  position  where 
they  are  to  flower.  When  they  come  into  bloom  you 
can  mark  the  very  best  to  take  cuttings  or  seeds, 
whichever  you  prefer. 

The  Artillery  Plant.— Ell.  :  The  Artillery  Plant 
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(Pilea  microphylla,  or  P.  muscosa)  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings  taken  now  and  placed  in  heat. 
Use  a  compost  of  peat  and  sand.  Young  plants  may 
also  be  raised  from  seed,  but  you  will  find  the  cut¬ 
tings  more  convenient. 

Acacia  riceana  is  the  name  of  the  plant  you  send, 
A.  L.  It  is  a  capital  pillar  subject,  and  it  is  only  in 
such  a  position  that  it  displays  its  beauty  advan¬ 
tageously. 

- - 4- - - 

PHYLLOSTACHYS  VIRIDI- 
GLAUCESCENS. 

The  perfect  hardiness  of  this  Bamboo  at  Kew 
indicates  that  it  may  be  grown  with  perfect  success 
in  sheltered  gardens  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  inland 
as  well  as  on  the  sea  coast.  The  shelter  necessary  may 
be  secured  by  trees  or  tall  shrubs,  not  to  keep  off 
frost  but  to  prevent  the  stems  and  foliage  from  being 
dashed  about  by  boisterous  and  rough  winds  both 
during  the  period  the  plant  is  making  its  growth, 
when  rude  west  winds  often  prevail ;  and  again 


during  winter  and  spring  when  north  and  cold  east 
winds  are  prevalent.  The  shelter  of  trees  tends  to 
the  more  perfect  preservation  of  the  foliage  and 
thereby  conserves  the  beauty  of  the  plant  all  the 
year  round,  for  the  foliage  is  evergreen. 

The  specific  name  would  refer  to  the  colour  of  the 
leaves  which  are  of  a  pleasing  light  green  above  and 
glaucous  beneath.  They  vary  from  3  in.  to  7  in.  in 
length  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  stems  or 
branches  bearing  them.  The  species  is  a  native  of 
North  China.  The  specimen  represented  by  the 
accompanying  illustration  is  growing  in  the  Bamboo 
garden  at  Kew,  and  the  stems  are  10  ft.  to  14  ft.  high 
with  a  spread  of  20  ft.  to  28  ft.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  stems  and  branches  in  the  foreground  have 
a  gracefully  drooping  habit,  and  this  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  plant  after  it  has  become  established 
and  acquired  something  of  its  natural  vigour.  The 
specimen  here  shown  was  originally  a  slip  or  sucker 
taken  off  an  old  plant  which  has  been  established  on 
the  grass  for  many  years  by  the  old  ruined  arch  in 
the  pleasure  grounds  and  not  far  from  the  North 
Gallery.  The  trees  shown  in  the  background  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  photograph  consist  chiefly  of 
Oaks  and  Elms,  that  afford  the  requisite  shelter. 
They  stand  at  some  considerable  distance  from  tne 
Bamboo,  although  the  picture  would  give  the  impres¬ 


sion  that  they  are  close  in  the  rear,  if  not  touching 
the  plant  they  are  meant  to  shelter. 

Intending  planters  are  yet  in  good  time,  for  the 
best  season  for  transplanting  these  woody  grasses  is 
during  May  and  June,  when  the  fresh  growth  is  just 
commencing.  This  is  the  experience  of  Mr.  W. 
Bean,  the  foreman  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  under 
whose  charge  the  Bamboo  garden  is  placed,  and  who 
takes  special  interest  in  this  class  of  plants.  Suckers 
or  pieces  may  be  taken  off  the  old  plants,  with  a  bit 
of  the  rhizome  or  under  ground  stem,  having  some 
roots  attached.  Such  pieces  must  be  supplied  with 
water  till  they  take  fresh  hold,  and  the  increasing 
warmth  of  summer  will  do  the  rest.  Having  the 
season  before  them,  they  will  be  fully  established 
before  winter.  Plants  in  pots  and  tubs  will  offer 
even  less  difficulty,  but  even  they  should  have  the 
summer  before  them  to  make  fresh  growth  in  the 
open  and  get  established. 

«I» - 

POOR  GARDENER. 

I  have  been  an  interested  reader  of  the  articles  which 


have  appeared  in  The  Gardening  World  this  week 
or  two  back,  headed  "  Poor  Gardener.” 

Although  a  correspondent  (p.  486)  is  inclined  to 
question  the  appropriateness  of  the  heading, I  think  it 
is  very  appropriate.  Gardeners  as  a  body  -are  poor  ; 
poor  in  purse,  poor  in  spirit  or  independence,  and 
poor  in  brotherly  kindness  ;  but  as  a  set  off  against 
this  they  have  a  "guid  conceit  o’  themsel's”  now, as 
in  Sir  WalterScott's  day,  when  he  made  his  character, 
Andrew  Fairservice,  to  say,  ”uz  gardeners  and  other 
learned  men.”  In  noticing  the  accusations  I  have 
brought  against  them  I  will  begin  with  the  first 
mentioned,  poor  in  purse. 

They  are  poor  in  purse  because  they  are  poorly 
paid  ;  when  they  are  paid  by  the  hour  (they  can  best 
be  compared  with  other  workmen  in  this  way)  they 
are  not  paid  more  than  6d  per  hour.  Now  it  should 
not  take  much  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  mathematics  to 
earn  that  sum,  seeing  that  masons'  labourers  are 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  7$d.  per  hour, and  may  not 
be  able  to  spell  their  own  name.  My  next  accusation, 
poor  in  spirit  or  independence,  is  almost  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  first  accusation ;  for  poverty  and 
independence  are  a  pair  as  ill  matched  as  "age  and 
want.”  The  independence  oozes  out  of  the  heels  of 
the  poor  gardener’s  boots  when  his  purse  is  empty  ; 
and  like  Uriah  Heep,  he  is  very  humble  indeed.  My 


third  accusation,  poor  in  brotherly  kindness,  is  the 
worst  of  the  three.  Whenever  a  gardener  gets 
charge  of  a  garden,  in  many  cases  he  thinks  he  has 
got  charge  for  life,  and  he  does  not  care  how  many 
journeymen  he  throws  on  the  labour  market  to  bring 
down  the  wages  of  both  journeymen  and  masters, 
providing  he  gets  the  garden  wrought  cheaply,  and 
gets  credit  from  his  employer  for  so  doing.  He 
advertises  for  apprentices  "  from  18  to  19  years  of 
age,”  to  do  men’s  work  for  boys’  pay,  but  ostensibly 
to  learn  them  to  be  gardeners,  well  knowing  there 
will  not  be  situations  for  more  than  one  fourth  of 
them,  even  as  single-handed  gardeners,  after  they  are 
learned  ;  but  he  wants  to  get  the  credit  of  working 
the  place  cheaply,  forgetting  that  he  might  be  in 
the  market  again  for  a  situation,  and  find  the 
gardeners  of  his  own  making  competing  with  him, 
keeping  down  the  pay,  and  lowering  the  age  limit. 

There  is  no  doubt  gardeners  of  to-day  do  not  hold 
the  position  amongst  skilled  workmen  that 
they  did  many  years  ago.  Other  skilled  workers 
are  advancing  more  rapidly  than  gardeners  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  their  various  occupations. 


This  no  doubt  is  owing  to  their  living  in  towns  and 
being  within  easy  reach  of  school  and  college.  They 
have  also  a  shorter  day's  work  than  gardeners, 
which  enables  them  to  improve  their  general  know¬ 
ledge  and  thereby  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  all 
that  is  going  on  around  them.  So  that  gardeners  of 
to-day  have  not  so  much  right  to  say  "  uz  gardeners 
and  other  learned  men  ”  as  Andrew  Fairservice  had. 
—  W.K. 


A  Curious  Plant. — Besides  coal,  other  fuels  are 
used  in  Peru  for  smelting  operations,  and  one  of 
these  fuels  called  "Yareta”  by  the  natives,  is 
obtained  from  an  exeedingly  curious  plant,  which  is 
very  common  on  the  hills  and  mountain  sides.  The 
plant  is  called  Bolax  Glebaria  in  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republic,  but  it  is  referred 
to  Azorella  caespitosa  in  The  Index  Kewensis.  This 
Bolax  is  said  to  be  a  highly  resinous  plant,  and  to 
have  a  stunted  and  spreading  habit,  forming  mounds 
which  are  often  as  much  as  20  ft.  across.  These 
mounds  are  split  open  by  the  natives  with  long, 
chisel-headed  bars,  and  left  to  dry  for  three  or  four 
months,  after  which  the  pieces  are  collected  and 
sold  as  fuel.  As  it  is  of  slow  growth  "Yareta”  is 
becoming  scarcer  each  year,  and  now  costs  about 
35s.  a  ton,  but  even  then  it  is  cheaper  than  coal,  for 
coal  of  good  quality  will  fetch  as  much  as  £7  per  ton. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS  AT  EXETER. 

Exeter  has  long  been  noted  for  its  collections  of 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  many  of  which  have 
originated  there,  and  are  now  spread  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  This  applies  as  much  to 
Conifers  and  other  evergreen  subjects,  whose  beauty 
depends  chiefly  upon  their  foliage,  as  to  flowering 
subjects,  whether  evergreen  or  otherwise.  Some 
time  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  through  the 
collection  gathered  together  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
&  Son,  Exeter,  who  provide  for  the  wants  of  gardens 
generally,  but  give  particular  attention  to  everything 
that  may  be  required  for  the  adornment  of  the  out¬ 
door  garden. 

The  old  Camellia  alba  plena  was  planted  against  a 
wall  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  during  the  past 
winter  was  laden  with  buds  and  flowers,  the  first  of 
which  expanded  on  December  10th  last.  Magnolia 
Campbelli,  a  rare  Himalayan  species,  is  planted  in 
the  open  and  flowers  in  spring,  the  large  and  showy 
blooms  of  which  are  larger  and  darker  than  those  of 
M.  conspicua  or  the  hybrid  M.  Lenne.  The  red 
shoots,  and  small,  ovate  leaves  of  Prunus  lusitanica 
myrtifolia  are  very  pretty.  Ribes  speciosum  almost 
resembles  a  Fuchsia  when  in  bloom.  The  new 
Ligustrum  Walkeri  is  expected  to  prove  hardy. 
Jasminum  peruvianum  is  a  yellow  flowered  species 
not  unlike  some  of  the  Old  World  species.  Here 
we  beheld  a  fine  lot  of  the  true  Exeter  Magnolia  (M. 
grandiflora  exoniensis)  with  the  under-surface  of 
the  leaves  varying  from  rusty-brown  to  green. 

The  twigs  and  stems  of  Amygdalus  orientalis  are 
white  or  gray,  and  quite  conspicuous  in  that  respect, 
a  character  we  did  not  expect  to  find  in  an  Almond. 
Hydrangeas  do  well  here,  and  amongst  others  we 
noted  H.  Otaksa  monstrosa  which  produces  large 
trusses  of  flowers.  H.  Shirozaku  is  a  new  Japanese 
form  which  is  not  yet  well  known.  Stephanandra 
Tanakae  is  another  Japanese  shrub  resembling  a 
Spiraea  in  form  and  habit,  the  foliage  being  orna¬ 
mental  in  summer  and  the  reddish-brown  twigs  very 
conspicuous  in  winter.  Amorphacanescens  produces 
purple  flowers  late  in  the  season.  Syringa  pekinensis 
pendula  is  an  uncommon  Lilac  from  China.  Fuchsia 
americana  elegans  produces  purple  and  red  flowers 
during  summer.  One  of  the  neater  of  the  St.  John’s 
Worts  is  Hypericum  densiflorum.  The  beauty  and 
utility  of  Deutzia  Lemoinei  was  pretty  well  demon¬ 
strated  in  public  during  the  past  season,  and  is  sure 
to  be  largely  planted  by  those  who  take  pleasure  in 
furnishing  their  gardens  with  choice  and  showy 
subjects.  Atriplex  canescens  has  narrow,  hoary 
leaves,  and  is  a  shrubby  species  of  Orache  very 
suitable  for  planting  in  dry,  sandy  situations, 
particularly  near  the  sea.  The  American  Oak  (Ilex 
opaca)  is  not  nearly  so  spiny  as  our  European  species. 
Later  in  the  season,  say  about  June,  Stuartia  penta- 
gyna  produces  its  large  white  flowers,  which  are 
closely  related  to  those  of  the  Camellia.  Halesia 
diptera  is  one  of  the  Snowdrop  trees,  and  is  so 
named  from  the  shape  of  its  drooping  white 
flowers. 

Many  of  the  Barberries  are  highly  ornamental  and 
all  too  rare  in  gardens.  Berberis  aristata  was  highly 
ornamental  here  in  mid-winter  with  its  clusters  of 
long,  curved  and  shining,  berries,  varying  in  intensity 
from  brown  to  black.  The  white  flowered  Exochorda 
grandiflora  always  bursts  into  leaf  amongst  the 
earliest  of  the  shrubs,  and  the  mild  climate  of  Devon 
sets  the  buds  moving  in  December.  Coloured  foliage 
is  none  too  plentiful  in  autumn,  in  private  establish¬ 
ments, notwithstanding  the  wealth  of  trees  and  shrubs 
at  command.  Parrotia  persica  is  one  of  these,  and 
has  leaves  resembling  the  Beech  in  form,  but  which 
assume  a  bright  red  hue  in  autumn.  The  tree  is  a 
small  one  and  belongs  to  the  Witch  Hazel  family. 
The  Glastonbury  Thorn  was  consistent  in  being  in 
flower  at  Christmas,  and  though  the  buds  were  more 
numerous  than  expanded  flowers,  the  tree,  neverthe¬ 
less  maintained  its  traditions.  Drimys  aromatica 
(also  known  as  Tasmania  aromatica)  is  liable  to  get 
cut  in  severe  frost,  yet  in  ordinary  winters  it  is  a 
pretty,  dwarf  subject,  with  evergreen  leaves  and  red 
stems.  The  berries  of  Elaeagnus  edulis  are  freely 
produced  in  summer,  and  edible.  The  foliage  of  the 
Osage  Orange  (Maclura  aurantiaca)  is  of  a  distinct 
pale  green  in  summer. 

Bamboos  are  quite  at  home  in  Devon,  so  that  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  the  hardy  species  well  re¬ 
presented  here  A  number  of  them  have,  indeed, 
been  grown  at  Exeter  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
are  found  useful  for  decorative  purposes  in  tubs 


and  pots,  as  well  as  planted  out  in  the  open. 
Amongst  them  we  noted  the  broad-leaved  and  very 
hardy  Bambusa  palmata.  Arundinaria  anceps, 
though  usually  a  small-growing  species,  stands  ioft. 
high.  A.  Simoni  is  a  tall  and  very  vigorous  species 
of  upright  habit.  A.  nitida  is  much  more  slender  in 
growth,  and  drooping  in  habit,  while  the  leaves  are 
of  a  glossy  rich  green,  making  it  one  of  the  choicest 
of  the  hardy  Bamboos.  The  species  ot  Phyllos- 
tachys  are  represented  by  P.  viridi-glaucescens,  P. 
Quilioi,  P.  Castillonis,  and  others.  The  golden 
stems  of  the  last-named  are  very  conspicuous  in 
winter.  All  or  nearly  all  of  the  species  ot  this 
genus  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Japanese  Maples  are  grown  in  great  variety,  large 
plants  of  them  being  healthy  and  well  proportioned. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  shrubs  or  miniature  trees 
of  most  graceful  habit,  the  finely  dissected  leaves  of 
many  of  them  being  highly  coloured.  They  do 
splendidly  even  as  far  north  as  Yorkshire.  Hymen- 
anthera  crassifolia  is  a  dwarf,  twiggy  shrub,  with 
narrow  leaves  and  white  berries  that  remain  on  all 
the  winter,  and  though  remarkably  distinct  and 
different  in  appearance,  it  belongs  to  the  same  family 
as  the  Pansy  or  Heartsease.  Cotoneaster  horizon- 
talis  is  of  very  distinct  habit,  and  handsome  in 
appearance,  but  particularly  when  laden  with  its 
scarlet  or  red  berries.  C.  thymifolia  and  C.  con- 
gesta  are  much  smaller-growing  forms,  and  highly 
suitable  for  planting  on  rockeries  where  they  can 
grow  over  the  stones.  The  double  Gorse  (Ulex 
europaea  fl.  pi ),  the  Irish  Gorse  (U.  stricta),  and  the 
Spanish  Gorse  (Genista  hispanica)  are  all  hand¬ 
some  subjects  in  their  season.  Other  choice  sub¬ 
jects  here  are  Escallonia  rubra,  Cassinia  fulvida, 
Viburnum  plicatum,  Choisya  ternata,  Olearia  stellu- 
lata,  Cytisus  nigricans,  Laurus  Benzoin,  and 
Hypericum  patulum. 

Privets  are  well  represented,  and  besides  one 
already  mentioned, include  Ligustrum  macrophyllum, 
L.  japonicum,  L.  latifolium,  L.  coriaceum,  &c.  The 
male  and  female  forms  of  Garrya  elliptica  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  production  of  fruit.  G.  Thuretti 
is  a  taller-growing  species,  with  longer  leaves. 
Many  of  the  species  of  Genista  flower  in  spring, 
but  G.  aetnensis  flowers  quite  late  in  summer. 
Swammerdamia  antennaria  produces  light  blue 
flowers,  and  fragrant,  spathulate,  evergreen  leaves. 
There  are  many  forms  of  the  Beech,  but  the  Weep¬ 
ing  Purple  Beech  is  a  rare  subject  in  gardens  as  yet. 
Taxus  japonica  aurea  resembles  a  golden  Irish 
Yew. 

A  collection  of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  in 
pots  was  housed  for  the  winter  in  a  shed  with  a 
glass  roof  and  open  at  the  sides.  They  consisted  of 
such  bold  and  handsome  species  as  R.  Hodgsoni,  R. 
Aucklandi,  R.  Thomsoni,  R.  Falconeri  (with  its 
great,  rusty,  woolly  leaves),  R.  '  decorum,  R. 
arboreum  and  R.  glaucum,  the  leaves  of  the  latter 
beiDg  white  beneath.  In  a  greenhouse  close  by  was 
a  variety  of  Camellia,  having  single  white  flowers, 
and  a  great  brush  of  yellow  stamens  in  the  centre. 
It  was  picked  up  in  Cornwall  growing  in  the  open 
air. 

Fruit  Room. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  the  fruit  room  con¬ 
tained  a  considerable  variety  of  Apples  grown  upon 
the  nursery  stock  of  trees.  Alongside  of  the  more 
recent  acquisitions  are  some  of  the  old  favourites  of 
the  southern  and  western  counties.  Newton  Won¬ 
der  becomes  quite  red  here  as  it  reaches  maturity, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  that  handsome  late 
keeping  Apple,  Annie  Elizabeth.  Tibbett’s  Pear- 
main  is  a  large  Apple  of  a  rich  bronzy  hue  on  the 
sunny  side.  Cornish  Aromatic  is  one  of  the  richly 
flavoured  old  Apples  that  are  not  much  to  look  at 
but  a  great  deal  to  the  eater.  It  is  small,  but  dark 
red,  and  the  yellow  flesh  has  a  rich  aromatic  smack 
about  it.  The  Melon  Apple  is  yellow  with  a  red 
cheek,  and  the  flesh  is  tender  and  melting.  D’Arcy 
Spice  is  a  small  greenish-yellow  Apple,  much 
suffused  with  russet,  but  the  white  flesh  is  tender 
and  of  fine  flavour.  Cornish  Gilliflower  would 
come  into  the  same  category,  and  is  a  conical,  five- 
ribbed,  yellow  Apple,  flushed  with  red  on  the  ex¬ 
posed  side.  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  does  well  here, 
taking  on  a  dark  red  colour.  King  of  Tomkins 
County  is  an  American  Apple  that  does  well  at 
Exeter,  and  is  one  of  a  few  from  America  that 
succeed  in  this  country.  The  glossy  skin  is  yellow, 
suffused  with  red,  and  the  yellow  flesh  is  juicy  and 
highly  flavoured. 
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Forestry. 

The  Strength  t  and  Decay  of  Nations. — i., 
Forestry;  ii*.,  British  Forestry.  Being  two 
Essays  with  Notes.  By  Giles  Andrew  Daubeny, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  &c. 
Timber  News  Offices :  Liverpool,  19,  South 
John  St.  London,  30,  Fleet  St.,  E.C.  London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Price  is.  1899. 

This  pamphlet  consists  of  two  essays  on  forestry  not 
originally  intended  to  appear  together.  The  first 
appeared  in  "Nature  Notes,”  the  organ  of  the 
Selborne  Society,  last  autumn,  and  the  author  has 
now  thought  fit  to  print  them  together.  The  burden 
of  both  papers  is  the  destruction  of  natural  forests, 
which  are  not  replaced  by  planting,  and  the  evil 
effects  that  ensue  from  the  uncovering  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  The  rainfall  in  time  becomes  lessened, 
while  the  immediate  effects  are  that  heavy  rains 
denude  the  rocky  crust  of  the  earth  of  its  thin 
covering  of  soil  in  which  alone  trees  or  vegetation 
generally  can  grow.  The  ultimate  effects  are  that 
the  land  is  rendered  barreD,  and  the  nations  impover¬ 
ished  whose  lands  have  thus  been  denuded.  The 
finger  of  warning  is  more  particularly  pointed  to 
Russia  as  a  forest  and  wealth  destroying  power; 
though  various  ether  nations  are  also  mentioned 
whose  lands  were  practically  at  one  time  “  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,”  but  now  sterile  rocks  or 
desert  waste  to  a  great  extent.  The  author  even 
goes  as  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  vast  desert  of 
Sahara  was  once  a  fertile  region  covered  by  forests 
and  well  watered,  but  reduced  to  desert  by  the 
agency  of  man’s  destructive  work. 

In  dealing  with  British  forestry  Mr.  Daubeny 
speaks  of  the  relatively  treeless  condition  of  the  British 
Isles,  much  of  the  surface  of  which,  though  incapable 
of  being  turned  to  agricultural  purposes,  might  be 
profitably  planted  with  timber  to  the  advantage 
of  climate,  increased  agricultural  fertility,  and 
increased  population  as  a  corollary  to  the  former, 
and  by  reason  of  the  work  that  such  forests  would 
create.  The  area  of  the  British  Isles  is  77,000,000 
acres,  of  which  only  3,000,000  acres  are  covered  with 
forest.  Our  insular  position  alone  prevents  the 
country  from  being  dried  up  and  reduced  to  an  arid 
waste. 

The  author  nevertheless  advocates  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  school  or  schools  entirely  devoted  to 
forestry, not  merely  for  the  training  of  foresters  for  the 
British  Isles,  but  for  India  and  the  various  colonies, 
the  Soudan  and  Rhodesia,  which  should  largely  be 
re-afforested  to  restore  the  rainfall  and  restore  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  rivers, which  are  gradually  becoming  dried 
up.  A  head  forester,  he  says, should  have  a  competent 
knowledge  of  botany,  zoology,  mathematies,  natural 
history,  chemistry,  geology,  physics,  entomology  and 
other  kindred  sciences, besides  practical  work.  Should 
the  forester  be  put  on  this  footing,  the  gardener 
must  needs  see  to  his  laurels.  Forestry  as  a  science 
is  young,  being  only  200  years  old,  so  that  there  is 
still  room  for  experiments.  At  present  we  import 
something  like  /18, 000, 000  worth  of  timber  annually, 
while  much  of  this  might  be  grown  at  home  without 
diminishing  agricultural  products.  A  good  deal  of 
planting  in  England  must  have  been  effected  between 
1775  and  1823,  judging  from  the  age  of  existing 
plantations.  When  the  re-afforestation  of  this 
country  takes  place  it  will  give  labour  to  thousands 
of  prosperous  and  contented  people.  First  the  plant¬ 
ing,  then  the  thinning,  and  lastly  the  cutting  of  the 
mature  wood  will  furnish  work  for  many. 

Forestry  is  much  better  understood  and  carried  out 
in  Scotland  than  in  England,  the  many  great  private 
forests  being  in  the  hands  of  practical  men  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  the  woods.  The  author  is  afraid 
of  suggesting  much  about  the  planting  of  the  Sister 
Isle  for  fear  of  offending  the  “sensibility”  of  the 
Irish  Members  ;  but  he  thinks  that  extensive  planting 
of  waste  land  would  restore  lasting  prosperity  to 
Ireland.  Wales  is  even  in  a  more  nude  condition 
with  regard  to  forests  than  any  other  part  of  the 
British  Isles. 

A  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Daubeny’s  pages  will 
reveal  much  that  will  have  to  engage  the  serious 
attention  of  the  legislature  and  the  nation  at  large, 
if  we  are  to  economise  and  improve  our  existing 
resources  in  many  respects.  Indifference  as  to  the 
value  of  land  will  have  to  give  place  to  earnest 
endeavour  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  amongst  the 
nations. 
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FREESIAS. 

These  delightful  flowers  have  now  enjoyed  a  popu¬ 
larity  of  nearly  twenty  years'  standing,  yet  every 
year  as  they  come  into  bloom  again  they  are  regarded 
with  the  same  fiesh  appreciation.  They  have  also 
become  firmly  established  in  America,  where  the 
numerous  colour  variations  have  given  rise  to  many 
names  over  and  above  those  usually  employed  here. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Waugh,  of  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station,  has  been  giving  the  Freesias  his  close  atten¬ 
tion,  recording  his  experiences  in  Gardening 
(American).  He  regards  the  typical  Freesia  refracta 
as  having  a  strong  tendency  to  a  yellow  colour,  and 
that  F.  r.  alba  is  a  selection  from  it,  with  white 
flowers,  or  nearly  so,  according  to  the  care  that  has 
been  exercised  in  making  the  selection.  There  is 
always  a  certain  percentage  of  yellow,  he  says,  even 
in  the  finest  strains.  In  different  lots  of  bulbs  it 
would  seem  that  the  percentage  having  more  or  less 
yellow  in  them  varies  from  two  to  fifty,  though  the 
usual  run  is  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. 

We  are  surprised  that  so  many  names  should  be 
found  in  circulation.  Mr.  Waugh  believes  that  there 
is  only  one  species  with  variations  in  colour,  and  we 
agree  with  him  entirely.  The  botanist  Klatt,  who 
named  and  described  F.  refracta,  is  also  responsible 
for  such  names  as  F.  Leichtlini  and  F.  xanthospila, 
both  of  the  latter  having  more  or  less  yellow  in  their 
flowers,  the  colour  taking  the  form  of  blotches  in  F. 
xanthospila.  There  is  no  constancy  in  these  colours 
either  from  collected  bulbs  or  from  seeds, so  that  at  best 
the  plants  bearing  those  names,  even  when  true,  can 
only  take  rank  as  varieties.  The  white  varieties  are 
the  most  valuable  in  the  cut  state,  according  to  the 
modern  tendency  of  the  com  mercial  spirit  in  flowers. 
F.  xanthospica  is  said  to  be  a  more  careful  selection 
of  F.  r.  alba,  whereby  only  the  purest  white  flowers 
have  been  selected  and  retained.  That  being  so,  the 
name  is  unfortunate,  for  xanthospica  means  yellow 
spike.  A  very  good  strain  of  F.  refracta  alba  comes 
from  Guernsey,  where  the  bulbs  have  been  cultivated 
in  the  borders  of  vineries  for  many  years,  young 
stock  being  obtained  from  the  offsets  of  the  old 
bulbs. 

Freesias  are  also  grown  largely  in  the  South  of 
France,  Italy,  the  Bermudas,  and  in  California.  The 
reason  for  so  many  yellow  flowers  amongst  what 
should  be  white  is  a  question  that  has  not  yet  been 
settled,  but,  possibly,  as  has  already  been  hinted, 
many  of  them  may  be  cases  of  reversion  to  the 
original  type.  Flowers  from  bulbs  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  said  to  contain  a  greater  percentage  of 
yellow  varieties  than  those  from  European  stocks. 
A  Californian  correspondent  almost  admits  the  truth 
of  the  statement  to  Mr.  Waugh,  and  suggests  that 
the  strong  sunlight  enjoyed  by  that  state  must  be 
held  responsible  for  the  greater  percentage  of  yellow 
flowers  coming  from  thence.  One  of  his  former 
students  confirms  this  by  an  experiment  proving  that 
the  yellow  colour  is  developed  under  the  oxidising 
influence  of  sunlight.  Mr.  Waugh  also  thinks  that 
yellow  flowers  are  correlated  with  the  stronger 
growth  of  the  plants,  the  more  vigorous  of  the  latter 
having  darker  foliage  and  more  of  the  sulphur- 
yellow  of  the  type  in  the  flowers.  While  that  may 
be  so,  the  vigour  of  the  plants  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  does  not  influence  the  colour;  but  our 
smoky,  foggy  atmosphere  may  be  held  accountable 
for  the  lack  of  the  undesirable  colour. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Darlington,  of  the  Burpee  trial  grounds, 
and  the  Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co.,  of  California, 
rogue  their  beds  carefully  and  systematically,  yet 
they  are  unable  to  maintain  the  purity  of  their 
flowers.  MM.  Damman  &  Co.,  of  Naples,  Italy, 
commenced  many  years  ago  to  get  up  a  stock  of 
bulbs  giving  pure  white  flowers,  by  selecting  and 
planting  only  those  with  pure  white  flowers  ;  and  this  * 
seems  the  most  reliable  method  of  putting  the  matter 
fully  .to  the  test.  Once  a  stock  is  obtained  of  the 
pure  white  strain,  offsets  from  the  old  bulbs  ought  to 
come  true  to  name.  If  this  method  fails,  then 
assuredly  there  is  something  in  the  sunshine  of 
California  and  elsewhere  that  causes  the  flowers  Jo 
revert  to  an  ancestral  state.  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  of 
Baden-Baden,  thinks  that  careful  selection  would 
keep  the  types  pure,  but  then  his  climatic  experiences 
are  European  like  our  own. 

Some  doubts  have  been  expressed  whether  it  is 
desirable  or  practicable  to  retain  pure  white  strains, 
Mr.  Waugh  thinks  it  is,  provided  it  can  be  done 
without  too  great  additional  expense.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Vaughan  strikes  a  true  chord  when  he  says  that 


"  there  should  be  a  future  for  selected  strains  of 
Freesias ;  certainly  for  (i)  an  extra  large  pure  white 
flower  ;  (2)  a  good  pure  yellow  flower.”  In  discuss¬ 
ing  the  commercial  value  of  a  pure  white  strain  Mr. 
Waugh,  we  think,  dwells  too  much  on  the  extra 
value  measured  by  the  “almighty  dollar.”  By  all 
means  let  us  have  decided  colours  whatever  the  cost 
to  begin  with.  The  increased  sale  of  Freesias,  in 
Britain  at  least,  would  repay  the  trouble  of  establish¬ 
ing  strains  such  as  Mr.  Vaughan  mentions. 

An  illustration  of  six  flowers  in  Gardening 
(American)  shows  the  reversion  of  a  pure  white 
flower  to  the  yellow  Leichtlin  Freesia  ranging  from 
No.  1  to  No.  6  ;  and  conversely  from  No.  6  to  No.  1 
we  have  the  evolution  of  Freesia  refracta  alba. 


KitcHen  Garden  calendar. 


Peas  will  now  be  growing  rapidly,  and  will  therefore 
need  the  sticks  being  put  to  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  well  through  the  soil.  Other  sowings  should  be 
made  about  every  fortnight  to  keep  up  a  succession, 
as,  during  the  hot  weather  in  summer,  the  seed  soon 
becomes  old  and  tough.  Sow  none  but  the  finest 
marrow  varieties,  as  such  will  give  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.  Where  the  soil  is  thin  and  of  poor  quality, 
it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  take  out  trenches 
and  fill  in  with  a  compost  of  a  more  retentive  nature. 
Peas  do  best  in  solid  ground  ;  for  this  reason,  where 
it  is  of  a  light  nature,  make  the  soil  firm  previous  to 
sowing.  Plant  out  all  vegetables  such  as  Onions  and 
Cauliflower,  which  have  been  brought  forward  under 
glass ;  the  soil  being  now  somewhat  warmed,  root- 
action  will  soon  take  place. 

Celery  plants  should  be  pricked  out  on  slight  hot¬ 
beds,  or  in  frames  where  they  can  be  offered  the 
protection  of  lights,  until  such  times  as  the  weather 
gets  warmer.  A  portion  of  the  early  batch,  if  re¬ 
quired  for  exhibition  purposes  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mmer,  should  be  planted  in  small  pots,  and  after¬ 
wards  stood  on  a  slight  hotbed  until  well  rooted,  by 
which  time  it  will  be  safe  to  transfer  the  plants  to 
the  trenches.  A  sowing  for  a  late  batch  should  now 
be  made  on  a  piece  of  rich  ground.  The  plants  will 
grow  away  rapidly  when  once  well  through  the  soil, 
and  will  be  ready  for  transplanting  by  the  middle  of 
July. 

Potato  planting  will  now  be  general,  and  the 
sooner,  after  this  date,  the  tubers  are  got  into  the 
soil,  the  better.  Avoid  working  on  stiff  land  when 
too  wet,  otherwise  much  after-trouble  will  be  caused 
by  its  being  bound  together. 

Many  of  the  early  crops  will  soon  require  thin¬ 
ning,  and  this  should  receive  attention  before  the 
plants  become  over-crowded.  Carrots,  Turnips,  and 
all  root  crops  are  best  thinned  when  small,  that  the 
foliage  may  be  sturdy  from  the  commencement.  The 
main  crop  of  Beet,  Salsafy,  and  Scorzonera  may  now 
be  sown  in  all  but  the  most  southern  portions  of  the 
kingdom,  here  it  had  better  be  deferred  for  another 
fortnight,  as  the  roots  are  apt  to  become  coarse  when 
sowing  takes  place  too  early.  Asparagus  will  soon 
be  making  its  appearance  through  the  soil  ; 
to  encourage  a  free  growth  give  the  beds  a 
dressing  of  some  kind  of  artificial  manure  con¬ 
taining  a  liberal  amount  of  potash.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  water  at  present,  as  this  would  only 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  and  check  growth, 
instead  of  promoting  it.  In  warm  districts  in  the 
south,  a  sowing  of  dwarf  Beans  may  be  made  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall.  These,  should  there  be  no 
severe  frost, will  be  found  very  serviceable  after  those 
grown  under  glass  are  over. 

Look  well  after  all  vegetables  growing  in  pits  and 
frames,  as  these  will  now  require  more  air  and 
greater  supplies  of  water.  French  Beans  soon 
suffer  if  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  and  red 
spider  plays  sad  havoc  with  the  foliage  and  pods  in  a 
dry,  close  atmosphere.  Liberal  supplies  of  water 
will,  therefore,  be  needed  where  the  plants  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  pots  placed  on  shelves. 

Cucumbers  on  hot-beds  should  now  be  making 
good  progress,  for  the  heat  of  the  sun,  together 
with  that  generated  by  the  fermenting  material  will 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  high  temperature  both 
day  and  night.  To  assist  the  latter  close  the  venti¬ 
lators  early,  so  as  to  husband  the  heat  on  sunny 
days,  and  avoid  putting  on  too  much  air  or  damping 
down  when  the  weather  is  dull  and  cold.  As  the 


plants  pt ogress  stop  the  shoots  at  every  second  joint 
which  will  cause  them  to  fruit  more  freely. 

Make  a  sowing  of  Vegetable  Marrow  seed,  which 
should  be  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  till  the  young 
plants  appear,  after  which  they  should  be  potted  off 
singly,  and  kept  growing  under  glass  till  it  is  safe  to 
expose  them  in  the  open.  Continue  to  make  small 
sowings  of  such  things  as  Mustard,  Cress,  and 
Chervil,  also  Radishes  and  Onions  for  salads.  Plant 
out  Lettuce  as  the  plants  become  large  enough,  and 
make  other  sowings  to  succeed  those  already  large 
enough  for  planting,  so  that  there  may  be  no  blanks. 
Run  the  hoe  through  growing  crops  to  keep  down 
small  weeds,  and  loosen  the  surface  of  the  soil  so  as 
to  admit  the  air  and  rain. — Kitchen  Gardener. 


Stoking. — With  the  very  unsettled  weather  at  pre¬ 
sent  around  us,  stoking  and  ventilating  become,  each 
of  them,  a  science.  With  regard  to  stoking  we  are 
safest  while  the  probability  of  sudden  storms— types 
of  which  have  been  troubling  us  for  three  weeks 
back  is  yet  present,  to  keep  a  body  of  live-fire  in 
the  furnace  or  furnaces  so  as  to  start  the  boilers 
quickly. 

Ventilating  at  this  period  requires  great  watch¬ 
fulness  and  skill.  In  all  the  warm  houses  very  little 
air  need  as  yet  be  admitted,  and  that  only  between 
11  o’clock  a.m.  and  2  in  the  afternoon. 

Shading  by  blinds  also  exacts  attention.  If  the 
day  be  a  very  blinky  one,  that  is,  with  much  cloud 
and  sun-blinks,  it  is  almost  the  only  plan  to  leave  the 
blinds  constantly  down,  especially  over  Phalaenopses, 
Cattleyas,  and  Ferns. 

The  Stove. 

The  above  remarks  on  shading  and  ventilating  must 
be  adopted  according  to  circumstances  and  personal 
judgment. 

Watering  in  the  stove  requires  some  experience  at 
this  time,  when  the  plants  are  but  taking  hold  of 
their  new  soil.  By  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  of  bright  days,  or  by  heavy 
dampings  on  dull  days,  the  need  for  watering  is 
greatly  lessened.  Do  not  water  young  stocks  too 
lavishly,  and  only  use  tepid  water.  Old  established 
specimens,  which  have  not  been  top-dressed  recently, 
are  benefited  by  weak  liquid  manure. 

Keep  the  plants  clean  by  frequently  sponging  or 
using  a  brush  with  methylated  spirits  for  bug  and 
scale,  and  syringing  with  clear  or,  if  need  be,  weak 
paraffin,  and  soft  soap  solution,  much  diluted,  for 
red  spider. 

Eucharis,  Hymenocallis,  and  Pancratiums  are 
growing  fast,  and  must  have  nourishment. 

Leggy  Crotons  and  Dracaenas  should  either  be 
notched  and  mossed,  or  if  not  too  large  cut  dowD  and 
struck  as  cuttings  in  a  warm  close  case. 

Edging  plants,  as  Panicum  variegatum,  Trades- 
cantia  tricolor,  and  we  use  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  can 
still  be  raised  by  cuttings; 

Conservatory.  j,ec 

Cyclamen  should  now  be  removed  to  some  cool  odd 
house  and  have  water  gradually  withheld  from  them 
if  ripened  corms  for  next  year  are  wanted.  All  other 
forced  bulbs  and  plants  should  be  carefully  treated 
and  ripened  for  planting  outdoors  or  using  in  the 
case  of  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  Staphyleas,  Guelder 
Roses,  &c.,  next  spring.  Callas  in  flower,  but  more 
so  those  throwing  up  spathes,  should  have  feeding. 
Acacias  and  all  the  host  of  brilliant  hard-wooded 
plants,  together  with  Cinerarias,  Primulas. 
Schizanthus,  &c.,  among  the  soft  stuff  ought  to  be 
shaded  from  strong  sun,  and  the  water  supply  should 
be  only  enough  to  keep  them  erect. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

Young  Cyclamen  may  now  be  potted  into  5-in.  pots 
and  placed  in  a  warm  frame  (65°).  It  is  well  to  have 
the  conservatory  thoroughly  cleaned  and  rearranged 
at  this  time.  Pot  on  all  young  stock  before  it 
suffers. 

Carnations  in  pits  should  be  dipped  in  a  warm 
solution  of  half  a  wineglassful  of  Fir-tree  oil,  4  ozs.  of 
soft  soap,  and  six  gallons  of  water.  Pot  up,  afresh, 
old  plants  of  Campanula  pyramidalis.  Allow  young 
Chrysanthemums  full  light  and  air.  Cucumbers, 
Melons  and  Tomatos  may  have  their  laterals  pinched 
and  be  otherwise  thinned  whenever  they  fill  the  space 
allowed  them.  Shade  the  Cucumbers  on  bright 
days. — J.  H.  D. 
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THE  FUNGOID  PESTS  OF  OUR 
GARDENS.* 

These  pests  which  we  have  to  consider  are  known 
in  natural  history  as  parasites.  Now  a  parasite  is  an 
organism  which  does  not  strive  to  provide  for  its 
own  maintenance,  but  lives  upon  the  hard  earnings 
of  another,  and  has  its  food  supplied  to  it,  as  it  were, 
ready  made.  Therefore,  the  whole  life  of  a  parasite 
is  one  of  dependency  upon  another.  It  is  not  always 
the  case  that  a  parasite  is  the  simplest  form  of  life 
as  regards  its  organic  construction.  There  are  a 
great  many  little  organisms  of  plant  life  far  more 
simple  and  far  less  complex  which  lead  a  life  of  in¬ 
dependency,  which  is  the  direct  opposite  to  that  of 
parasitism. 

There  are  instances  recorded  in  natural  history 
where  plants  and  animals  pay  the  penalty  for  their 
reversion  to  parasitism.  I  will  give  you  two 
examples,  and  these  are  plants  which  stand  higher 
in  the  scale  of  classification  than  the  fungous  pests 
which  we  are  about  to  notice,  and  these  are  the 
Mistleto  and  the  Dodder.  Now  the  Mistleto  is  a 
true  parasite,  and  starts  life  from  its  very  com¬ 
mencement  with  that  object  in  view  (but  remember 
this  is  not  a  pest). 

Look  at  the  berries  which  contain  the  seed.  The 
sticky  substance  with  which  they  are  surrounded 
enables  them  to  attach  themselves  to  some  neighbour¬ 
ing  tree,  and  there  they  germinate  and  live  a  depen¬ 
dent  life,  constantly  suck  ing  the  sap  of  their  hosts. 
The  other  pauper  that  I  will  mention  is  the  Dodder 
plant.  Here  we  have  rather  a  different  state  of 
affairs  at  the  beginning.  This  plant  starts  life  inde¬ 
pendently.  Yes,  and  gives  every  promise  in  its  first 
stages  of  life  that  it  will  carry  on  its  own  struggle  for 
existence.  It  germinates  and  goes  on  growing  like 
any  other  independent  plant,  carrying  out  all  the 
necessary  conditions  which  a  life  of  independency 
involves.  But  visit  it  again  in  a  later  stage  of  life, 
and  what  has  happened  in  this  little  time  ?  It  has 
commenced  to  throw  about  its  branches  in  search  of 
a  neighbour,  someone  that  will  help  it  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  life,  and  to  this  it  clings  for  succour,  and 
from  this  stage  it  commences  a  life  of  parasitism,  and 
continues  it  throughout  its  individual  existence.  So 
it  goes  on,  each  generation  repeats  the  process,  and 
allows  the  law  of  parasitism  to  evade  the  law  of 
evolution.  Now  what  is  Nature’s  punishment  ?  As 
soon  as  the  Dodder  plant  ceases  to  carry  on  the 
necessary  conditions  for  its  own  existence,  and 
attaches  itself  to  a  host,  away  go  roots  and  leaves, 
and  it  remains  a  mere  wreck  to  the  end. 

Now— I  should  like  to  divide  vegetable  parasites 
into  two  classes.  The  Dodder  and  the  Mistleto  re¬ 
present  one  class,  and  the  parasitical  fungi  the  other. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  these  two  divisions 
exist  entirely  for  two  different  objects. 

In  the  first  division  these  plants  exist  and  grow 
entirely  according  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  their 
host,  and  they  go  on  tolerably  well  together,  living  a 
life  almost  of  unity  and  agreement,  so  that  death  to 
the  host  would  be  death  to  the  other. 

In  the  second  division  we  have  the  opposite  of  this, 
and  here  I  will  say  that  parasitical  fungi  as  far  as  I 
understand  them  seem  to  live  entirely  for  the  des¬ 
truction  of  their  host,  and  hence  the  reasonableness  of 
their  name  when  called  "  pests."  When  this  is 
allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand,  and  .establish  itself 
thoroughly  upon  a  host,  the  plant  will  soon  com¬ 
mence  to  show  signs  of  ill  health.  Then  it  is  that  the 
pest  seems  to  revel  in  its  position,  and  it  will  go  on 
and  grow  upon  the  remains  of  its  victim  as  long  as  a 
particle  of  sap  remains.  Then,  again,  there  are 
some  better  members  belonging  to  this  family  of 
fungi,  which  are  not  a  pest,  but  a  pleasure.  I  mean 
those  which  are  classed  as  saprophytic  fungi. 

Do  not  think  that  the  whole  of  the  minute  fungus 
family  are  a  curse  to  man.  No  !  in  this  division  of 
saprophytes  we  have  one  of  Nature's  greatest  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  hardly  seems  creditable  that  those  minute 
beings  could  exercise  such  a  beneficial  influence  for 
our  well-being. 

Why  !  if  it  was  not  for  saprophytic  fungi  the  smells 
that  would  arise  from  both  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  which  is  constantly  decaying  around  us, 
would  make  the  air  almost  unbearable. 

I  believe  the  word  saprophyte  is  taken  from  Greek 
which  means  a  plant  that  flourishes  on  rotten 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  members  of  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Gardeners'  Association  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Hodder,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Trevor  Barclay,  Ponsonby,  Torquay. 


remains  ;  and  these  are  unable  to  damage  living 
plants.  Now,  before  we  go  on  to  notice  the  different 
species  of  fungi  which  attack  different  plants,  per¬ 
haps  it  might  be  well  for  us  that  we  should  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  spores  of  these  fungi,  their  manner 
of  germination  and  fertilisation.  Of  course,  in  all 
the  higher  orders  of  flowering  plants  fertilisation 
takes  place  when  a  plant  is  at  the  zenith  of  its 
growth,  that  is,  when  it  is  in  flower  before  the  seed 
commences  to  ripen  ;  but  in  the  case  of  non-flowering 
plants  a  different  state  of  things  exists. 

When  the  spores  are  ripe,  they  fall  away  from  the 
plant  and  are  scattered  hither  and  thither  by  every 
wind  ;  and  if  perchance  they  alight  on  a  favourable 
spot,  in  most  cases  germination  soon  commences. 

Now  the  Fern  serves  as  a  very  good  example  to 
illustrate  naturally  the  germination  and  fertilisation 
of  non-flowering  plants.  With  the  Fern  a  little 
flattened  growth  is  developed,  known  as  the 
prothallus,  and  upon  this  the  organs  of  reproduction 
are  borne,  equal,  of  course,  to  stamens  and  pistil  in 
flowering  plants.  Now  as  scon  as  the  little  female 
organ  becomes  impregnated  the  growth  of  the 
future  plant  commences  from  this  spot.  So  in  the 
case  of  the  fungi,  much  the  same  kind  of  thing 
happens  with  a  little  difference  in  the  form  of  growth. 
This  develops  a  little  rounded  body,  and  from  it 
springs  a  slender  tube  which  penetrates  through  to 
the  germinal  vesicle,  and  thus  another  generation  of 
fungus  commences.  Then,  again,  they  tell  us  that 
all  the  higher  members  of  the  fungoid  family  bear 
two  kinds  of  spores.  One  set  is  called  the  quick 
germinating  spore,  the  other  the  resting  spore,  or  in 
other  words,  the  summer  spore  and  the  winter  or 
resting  spore. 

This  manner  of  reproduction,  of  course,  very 
much  resembles  that  of  green  fly,  where  they  lay 
young  ones  for  summer  supply,  but  eggs  for  winter 
to  start  the  progeny  again  with  the  spring  ;  thus  the 
process  of  reproduction  is  kept  up.  Then  again  we 
must  notice  a  great  dissimilarity  which  exists 
between  some  kinds  of  fungi  and  the  mildew  in  their 
habit  of  growth.  With  the  first  type  we  have  a 
rapid  spreading  mycelium  constantly  growing,  creep¬ 
ing,  and  entwining  itself  between  the  cells  of  the 
leaf,  with  the  hyphae  ready  to  spring  through  the 
epidermis  of  the  leaf  as  soon  as  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  presents  itself;  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  bud 
is  ready  to  spring  from  a  subterranean  stem  of  the 
Convolvulus  or  other  plants  of  like  nature,  when  the 
warmth  returns. 

Therefore,  it  is  here  that  the  difficulty  of  destroy¬ 
ing  such  a  fungoid  pest  comes  in.  You  can  recognise 
at  a  glance  the  difficulty  of  destroying  these  hidden 
buds  ;  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  in  dealing  with 
such  fungi  we  must  deal  with  them  in  the  same  way 
as  we  do  with  the  Convolvulus,  which,  if  possible, 
we  should  never  allow  to  have  a  green  leaf  above 
ground  ;  and  so  with  the  fungus,  we  should  never 
let  it  push  its  little  spore-bearing  branches  into  the 
air  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction.  Now  with  the 
mildew  we  have  a  parasite  very  different  in  its 
habit  of  growth  to  that  of  the  hypodermal  fungi. 

The  mildew  is  an  external  parasite  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  under  part  of  the  leaf,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  gets  its  nourishment  is  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  little  tube-like  projections,  which  penetrate 
the  cuticle  of  the  leaf,  and  there  suck  the  juices  of 
the  host.  It  thus  draws  the  whole  of  its  support 
from  the  tissues  of  the  leaf.  Therefore,  the  moment 
an  effectual  remedy  is  applied,  the  mildew  is  cleared 
away,  and  you  have  no  cause  to  fear  that  a  creeping 
mycelium  will  again  push  forth  another  set  of  spore¬ 
bearing  hyphae.  So  without  another  visitation  of 
mildew  spores  there  is  do  fear  of  a  second  scourge  to 
settle  with.  So  you  see  this  mildew  pest  is  Dot  so 
much  to  be  dreaded  as  many  other  fungoid  pests. 

The  first  individual  pest  that  I  should  like  to  men¬ 
tion  is  that  known  as  Pythium  baryanum,  a  little 
fungus  which  causes  the  damping  of  seedlings. 
With  some  species  of  plants  this  disease  causes 
great  havoc  among  its  tender  victims  (take  for  in¬ 
stance  mustard  aDd  cress  as  examples). 

This  pest  first  makes  its  appearance  near  the  soil, 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  ;  the  cause  of  this 
disease  is  that  the  seedlings  are  kept  much  too 
moist.  The  first  symptom  of  this  disease  becomes 
apparent  by  the  seedlings  falling  over,  and  you  will 
know  the  consequences  unless  this  is  quickly 
stopped.  When  seedlings  commence  to  go  off  in  this 
way,  all  the  little  plantlets  that  seem  at  all  affected 
should  be  removed  at  once,  and  the  soil  under  them, 


upon  which  the  mycelium  is  spreading.  Endeavour 
thus  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  disease.  A  drier 
atmosphere  also  should  be  maintained  where  it 
attacks  plants  under  glass. 

Our  next  pest  is  the  Onion  mildew  or  Onion  blight 
(Peronospora  schleideniana),  which  often  causes  the 
gardener  much  anxiety  when  it  makes  its  attacks  in 
our  Onion  beds.  It  should  be  taken  in  hand  im¬ 
mediately  it  makes  its  appearance,  in  fact,  if  the 
weather  is  at  all  favourable  to  mildew  growth, 
means  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  it. 

The  prevention  and  remedy  are  these:— Dust 
your  plants  over  with  soot  in  the  morning,  while  the 
foliage  is  damp,  and  if  the  foliage  should  not  be 
damp  enough  sprinkle  it  with  a  fine  rose,  so  that  the 
soot  will  adhere  to  the  foliage.  Some  growers  re¬ 
commend  sulphide  of  potassium  mixed  into  a  paste 
with  water,  and  applied  to  the  parts  affected. 

Then  again,  we  have  the  Carnation  disease,  and 
here  I  shall  allude  only  to  the  pest  known  as  the  spot. 
This  trouble  seems  to  be  brought  about  by  various 
means,  a  damp,  heavy  soil,  or  keeping  the  plants  in  a 
stagnant  atmosphere.  This  is  a  pest  that  the  West 
country  growers  are  much  subjected  to,  chiefly 
through  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  but  in  the 
North,  where  the  climate  is  far  more  braciDg,  the 
spot  seldom  puts  in  its  appearance. 

Now  the  best  course  to  be  adopted  wherever  this 
disease  shows  itself  is  to  stand  the  plants  in  an  airy, 
light  position,  keeping  them  well  on  the  dry  side,  by 
giving  no  more  water  than  is  really  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  flagging.  This  fungus  which  constitutes  the 
Carnation  disease  is  known  by  the  name  of  Uredo 
Dianthi. 

The  best  remedy  that  I  have  found  for  'this  pest, 
and  with  the  least  detriment  to  the  grass  of  the 
Carnation,  is  as  follows  Dissolve  3  lbs.  sulphate 
of  copper  in  ij  gallons  of  boiling  water,  stirring 
well  until  the  copper  is  dissolved,  then  with  this 
liquid  slake  half  a  bushel  or  as  much  lime  as  this 
liquid  will  take  to  bring  it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  with 
this  powder  dust  the  foliage  of  the  plants  with  an 
ordinary  puff  (as  is  used  for  tobacco  powder).  This 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  plants  forty- 
eight  hours,  after  which  it  should  be  syringed  off. 
If  the  spots  again  show  any  signs  of  vitality  the 
process  may  be  repeated.  Then  there  is  another 
remedy,  used  and  recommended  by  some,  and  that 
is  sulphide  of  potassium,  used  at  the  rate  of  half  an 
ounce  to  five  gallons  of  water,  and  the  plants 
sprayed  with  this  solution. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

FRENCH  FLOWER  TRADE. 

An  industry  which  has  of  late  years  made  pleasing 
progress  in  France  is  that  of  flowers.  Formerly  when 
winter  arrived  followed  by  a  late  spring  people  had 
to  resign  themselves — great  source  of  regret  for 
ladies  and  aesthetes— to  bid  a  long  farewell  to  flowers. 
Even  in  Paris  one  had  to  be  contented  with  admiring 
some  rare,  expensive  specimens  from  conservatories 
through  the  well-warmed  windows  of  the  florist's 
shop, 

At  the  present  day  this  joy  for  the  eye  has  been 
popularised  with  wonderful  “  maestria”  ;  the  rooms 
of  the  rich  are  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  flowers, 
inundated  with  fragrance ;  so  also  are  those  of  the 
poorer  class,  though  be-decked  more  scantily,  equally 
charming  to  view.  Every  day  the  little  carts  of  the 
itinerant  flower  sellers  supply  the  Parisians  not  only 
with  products  from  the  cultures  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  city, but  also  with  waggon  loads  of  plants 
and  flowers,  which  follow  each  other  unceasingly, 
whatever  the  time  of  year,  from  the  south  of  France, 
thus  placing  within  reach  of  every  purse  the  floral 
wealth  of  the  azure  coast.  This  is  a  real  luxury  of 
Nature,  a  source  of  great  delight  to  lovers  of  the 
beautiful.  Here  and  there  one  stops  enchanted  near 
one  of  these  little  carts  to  gaze  admiringly  at  the 
wonderful  bouquet  which  will  presently  be  scattered 
about  carrying  on  all  sides  the  poetry  of  its  brightly 
coloured  petals. 

TJie  chemists,  useful  members  of  society,  but 
unutterably  prosaic,  are  compelled  to  bow  down 
before  these  masterpieces  of  nature.  They,  however, 
redeem  themselves  by  complaining  of  the  insuffic¬ 
iency  of  fragrance  in  the  flowers  ;  but  this  opinion 
is  not  general.  However,  as  we  are  aware,  according 
to  the  old  proverb,  that  "  de  colotibus  et  gustibus  nonest 
disputandum  "  the  following  is  a  method  which  can  in 
certain  cases  be  applied  for  "  artificial  odorisationof 
flowers  " 
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Firstly  when  the  cut  flowers  betray  signs  of  weak¬ 
ness  caused  by  carriage  or  age  they  are  dipped  in 
bunches  into  a  weak  solution  of  sal  ammoniac.  To 
flowers  this  is  the  water  of  life  which  restores  all 
their  lost  freshness.  Then  they  are  sprinkled  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  some  essential  oil  or  artifical 
perfume  as  copiously  as  desired.  Sometimes  a  young 
giddy-headed  florist  has  made  a  mistake  in  bottles 
and  perfumed  Lilac  with  Violet,  Violet  with  Rose. 
The  result  obtained  was  so  novel  that  such  flowers 
became  fashionable;  but  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
fashion  will  not  last  long. 

At  least  let  us  content  ourselves  with  imparting 
greater  strength  to  the  delicate  fragrance  which,  in 
her  wisdom,  Nature  has  given  to  the  flower.  With 
this  object  the  flowers  are  placed  in  a  wooden  box,  the 
said  box  being  chilled  inside  by  the  aid  of  ice.  A  pipe 
perforated  with  holes  runs  into  the  bottom  of  the 
box  and  through  these  orifices  there  flows  a  current  of 
gaseous  carbonic  acid,  inert,  but  laden  with  the  per¬ 
fume  to  be  imparted  to  the  flowers,  which  have 
previously  been  slightly  humected  with  glycerine. 
According  to  the  duration  of  the  operation  flowers 
are  obtained  which  have  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
fragrance.  There  are  instruments  of  a  more  or  less 
scientific  character  for  measuring  the  fragrance,  but 
as  a  rule  the  operator  relies  on  mere  sense  of  smell. 

Some  persons  with  refined  ideas  as  regards  perfume 
protest  against  the  mixture  of  natural  and  artificial 
perfumes ;  Violet-scented  Roses  and  Rose-scented 
Lilacs,  have  suscitated  disputes.  Never  mind  !  The 
chemist  begins  by  depriving  such  flowers  of  their 
natural  odour, for  which  purpose  he  dips  them  into  a 
solution  of  bromine  and  water,  which  possesses  the 
valuable  property  of  deodorising  them. 

On  leaving  this  bath  the  flowers  are  quite  neutral 
and  their  petals  can  be  perfumed  artificially.  Let 
us  remark  that  artificial  flowers  are  also  scented 
but  natural  flowers  have  nothing  to  fear  from  such 
clever  imitations,  which  can  never  equal  the  charms 
of  Nature  in  her  most  humble  works.  Is  not  one  of 
the  fascinations  of  the  natural  bouquet,  that  of 
disappearing  and  leaving  after  it,  in  all  its  brightness, 
perfume  and  prestige,  the  only  thing  which  nothing 
can  lessen,  injure  or  destroy  in  this  world — Remem¬ 
brance. — La  Vie  Scientifique,  March  25. 

-I-  — 
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CLEMATISES  IN  SMALL  POTS. 

The  quality  of  the  Clematis  as  a  pillar,  wall,  and 
trellis  plant  is  well  known,  but  its  great  suitability 
for  pot  work  is  comparatively  unknown.  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  of  Edmonton,  believes  in  Clematises  as  pot 
plants,  however,  and  on  several  occasions  we  have 
chronicled  exhibits  of  them  grown  in  this  way  that 
he  has  made.  At  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  March  14th 
there  was  another  very  pretty  group  of  them  in  5-in. 
pots  and  well  grown  and  well  flowered  plants  they 
were.  The  blooms  were  not  so  large  as  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  on  larger  and  older  specimens  planted  out 
butconsidering  the  limited  root-run  and  the  size  of  the 
plants  themselves  the  proportions  of  the  flowers  were 
quite  remarkable.  Of  the  varieties  shown  Lord 
Londesborough,  purple-blue  ;  Lady  Londesborough, 
mauve ;  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  purple ;  and  Miss 
Bateman,  white,  made  a  very  charming  quartette. 
As  a  pot  plant  these  varieties  are  both  elegant  and 
effective,  and  as  they  are  quite  distinct  in  general 
appearance  and  habit  from  anything  else  that  turns 
in  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  as,  moreover,  they 
can  be  grown  with  the  minimum  of  trouble,  the  gar¬ 
dener  who  has  to  do  a  lot  of  decorative  work,  would 
do  well  not  to  lose  sight  of  them. 

AZALEA  X  ANTHONY  KOSTEP.. 

The  hybridist  has  quite  recently  called  into 
existence  a  race  of  hybrid  Azaleas  by  crossing  those 
prolific  species,  A.  sinensis  and  A.  mollis.  Of  the 
progeny  that  has  resulted  several  forms  have  been 
given  distinct  names,  and  of  these  so  honoured  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best  is  Anthony  Roster.  The  flowers 
are  large,  substantial,  and  rich  golden-yellow  in  hue. 
The  plant,  which  in  habit  and  time  of  flowering 
approaches  most  closely  to  A.  mollis,  is  very  free- 
flowering,  and  much  bushier  in  habit  than  the 
ordinary  forms  of  that  species  in  cultivation.  For 
forcing  purposes  this  hybrid  is  first-rate,  for  not  only 


does  it  force  with  the  freedom  of  A.  mollis,  but  it 
holds  its  blooms  for  a  much  longer  period,  being 
more  like  the  best  varieties  of  A.  sinensis  in  that 
respect. 


APPLE  JELLY. 

The  Farmer’s  Gazette  for  March  18th  gives  a  recipe 
for  the  making  of  that  delicious  conserve,  Apple 
jelly.  The  Apples  should  be  cut  into  quarters,  and 
put  without  paring  or  coring  into  the  preserving  pan, 
just  enough  water  being  added  to  keep  them  from 
burning.  The  contents  of  the  pan  must  be  boiled 
slowly  until  the  Apples  are  tender  and  breaking  in 
pieces,  when  the  3uice  should  be  strained  through  a 
hair  sieve,  measured,  and  returned  to  the  preserv¬ 
ing  pan.  For  every  pint  of  the  juice  add  a  pound  of 
"Glebe”  sugar,  and  boil  the  whole  until  a  small 
portion  dropped  on  a  plate  will  jelly,  when  the  cook¬ 
ing  is  sufficient.  Skim,  and  pour  the  juice  into  glass 
jars  and  cover  it  as  usual. 


GREEN  CORN  IN  WINTER. 

American  Gardening,  for  March  4th,  publishes  an  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  the  growth  of  Maize  under  glass. 
This  crop  has  been  tried  now  for  two  seasons,  and 
on  the  whole  the  results  are  highly  satisfactory.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  crop  is  very  free  from  insect  and 
fungoid  pests,  although  rats  and  mice  are  occasionally 
troublesome.  Cucumber  and  Lettuce  houses  are 
utilised.  The  seed  is  soaked  before  sowing,  any 
porous  alluvial  soil  accommodating  the  plant.  The 
rows  of  plants  are  18  in.  apart,  9  in.  being  allowed 
from  plant  to  plant.  A  height  varying  from  3$  ft. 
to  8  ft.  is  attained  in  a  minimum  temperature  of  from 
6o°  to  70°  Fahr.  Care  must  be  observed  to  keep 
down  any  suckers,  and  to  allow  the  atmosphere  to 
be  dry  at  the  time  of  flowering.  Generous  feeding 
is  necessary.  The  “cobs”  are  mature  in  from 
eighty  to  eighty-three  days  from  the  time  of  sowing. 
One  cob  per  plant  is  the  average  production,  and 
50  to  60  cents  per  dozen  is  obtained.  Really  more 
is  obtained,  as  “catch  ”  crops  of  Radish  or  Lettuce 
are  sown  between  the  rows  of  Maize. — "  Colchester ." 


ADIANTUM  SCUTUM. 

In  their  mature  state  the  fronds  of  Adiantum 
scutum,  as  it  known  in  gardens,  A.  Ghiesbreghtii,  as 
it  is  called  by  the  up-to-date  botanist,  are  very  use¬ 
ful  for  cutting,  as  they  not  only  are  very  ornamental, 
but,  being  of  good  substance,  stand  well.  The 
young  fronds,  however,  are  even  more  handsome,  for 
in  their  early  stages  they  are  of  a  lovely  bronze-red 
colour  that  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  green.  This  bronzy-red  hue  is  maintained,  more¬ 
over,  until  the  pinnae  have  nearly  reached  their  full 
size,  when  it  commences  to  disappear,  and  by  the 
time  maturity  is  reached  has  gone  altogether,  the 
normal  deep  green  being  assumed.  The  tinting  of 
the  young  fronds  is  an  additional  reason  for  growing 
this  handsome  Fern,  which  is  referred  to  A.  tenerum 
as  a  variety  of  that  species. 

- - »«• - 

SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL.— 

April  5th  and  6th. 

Now  that  this  show  is  over  for  another  year,  and 
plants  and  decorative  subjects  have  been  taken  back 
to  quarters  more  congenial  for  them,  we  cannot  but 
be  surprised  when  we  reflect  on  the  great  wealth  of 
beauty  which  last  week  was  gathered  into  the 
Waverley  Market,  beauty  of  the  purest  and  sweetest 
form,  because  of  natural  flowers.  Even  in  April  we 
are  little  more  than  through  the  “  black  season,”  and 
to  have  an  area  of  nearly  an  acre  crowded  with  the 
richest  of  spring  plants  and  flowers  among  which  to 
wander,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  elements  were 
raging  boisterously  without  the  walls  of  our  market, 
lifts  our  hearts  to  hope  for  gladder  times,  and  affords 
us  food  for  much  and  varied  reflection.  We  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pleased  to  know  that  the  show,  summing 
up  everything,  was  satisfactory.  Everybody — 
council,  secretary,  and  assistant  secretary, 
exhibitors,  judges,  and  well,  just  everybody  con¬ 
nected  with  the  gathering  and  displaying  of  the 
floral  gems  and  the  working  of  the  show,  did  their 
very  best.  Below  follows  a  supplement  to  the  tele¬ 
graphic  report  we  gave  last  week. 


The  Luncheon. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  show  thirty  of 
the  members  of  the  society  assembled  at  luncheon  in 
the  Royal  British  Hotel.  The  table  was  beautified 
by  glasses  of  Daffodils,  and  the  repast  was  very  com¬ 
plete.  After  partaking,  toasts  were  proposed.  Mr. 
Milne,  of  James  Dicksons  &  Sons,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  ventured  the  first  three  toasts  :  "  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,"  then  “The  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,"  and  lastly,  "  The  Army,  Navy, 
and  Reserve  Forces,"  suitably  introducing  each 
toast  by  a  few  remarks.  He  coupled  Mr.  Robert 
Laird’s  name  with  the  last  toast.  Mr.  R.  Laird 
replied  in  a  sentence. 

Mr.  Thomas  Methven  proposed,  “The  Lord 
Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,"  acknowledging  the  kindness  and  aid  given  by 
the  municipal  fathers  to  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society.  He  coupled  to  it  Bailie 
Mackenzie's  name. 

Responding,  the  Bailie  touched  on  some  of  the 
greater  municipal  undertakings,  showing  how  eager 
the  councillors  were  to  conclude  their  works  success¬ 
fully.  He  censured  the  opinions  of  the  too  ardent 
socialists  who  carped  for  universal  reforms,  his  con¬ 
viction  being  that  by  conceding  too  many  social 
benefits,  a  danger  lay  in  sapping  the  people’s 
independence. 

Judge  Gallane  next  proposed  “The  Royal  Cale¬ 
donian  Horticultural  Society.”  He  had  been  told 
by  the  secretary  that  it  was  a  very  old  society,  but 
from  the  signs  that  day  in  the  market,  and  from  his 
view  along  the  luncheon  tables,  he  thought  the 
society  showed  no  appearance  of  old  age.  During 
its  ninety  years  it  had  flourished,  and  when  it 
reached  its  centenary  and  bi-centenary  he  hoped  to 
see  it  still  vigorous  and  forging  ahead,  Mr.  Dunn 
as  croupier,  was  included  in  the  toast.  He  said,  the 
society  had  had  its  charter  put  right  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  council  had  in  different  ways  put  their 
house  more  in  order,  and  now  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  Royal  Caledonian  would  be  to  Scot¬ 
land  what  the  R.H.S.  was  to  England. 

Mr.  James  Grieve,  of  Reijbraes,  proposed  the 
health  of  “  The  Judges."  Mr.  Hogg,  of  Woodside, 
replied. 

The  Chairman  proposed  “The  Secretary,” 
remarking  on  the  great  aptitude  of  Mr.  Murray  - 
Thomson,  and  acknowleding  his  hard  work  for  the 
society,  to  which  Mr.  Thomson  answered  that  his 
work  was  a  labour  of  love. 

Mr.  Dunn  proposed  “  The  Chairman,"  and  Mr. 
Milne  “  The  Croupiers,"  after  which  the  gathering 
dispersed. 

Awards. 

Awards  of  the  highest  class  were  given  to  John 
Downie,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh ;  R.  B. 
Laird  &  Son,  Ltd  ,  Pinkhill  Nurseries,  Murrayfield  ; 
and  Thos.  Methven  &  Sons, Princes  Street, Edinburgh, 
for  the  large  “  Tables  of  Plants  "  exhibited  by  them. 
A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Fraser  &  Co.,  Comely  Bank  Nursery,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  for  their  highly  interesting  and  most  effective 
group  of  Hollies,  hardy  Rhododendrons,  Magnolias, 
Azaleas,  &c.  This  exhibit  is  very  bright  in  colour, 
and  such  a  group  of  hardy  stuff  has  not  been  seen 
in  the  R.C.H.3.  show  for  a  considerable  time. 

A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Barr  &  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  for  their  stage 
of  Daffodils.  Special  awards  were  also  given  to 
Alexander  E.  Campbell,  Cove  Gardens,  Gourock,  for 
exhibition  table  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  ;  and  to 
Dicksons  &  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  for  a 
table  of  plants ;  and  to  Messrs.  Gordon  &  Sons  for 
a  group  of  alpine  plants. 

An  exhibit  of  seedling  and  greenhouse  Rhododen¬ 
drons  from  Mr.  McMillan,  Trinity  Cottage,  was 
Highly  Commended.  The  exhibit  included  a  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  of  new  character.  A  first  glance  at  the 
plant  as  it  stood  in  flower  recalled  to  mind  a  nice 
Lilium  Harrisii.  The  petals  are  flowing  and  rounded 
in  form,  smooth  and  united  to  form  a  rather  long 
tube  or  funnel-shaped  perianth.  The  colour  is  pure 
white  with  the  faintest  of  cream  back  in  the  throat. 
It  is  very  handsome  and  deliciously  sweet  scented. 

A  greenhouse  Rhododendron,  Pride  of  Trinity 
Grove,  came  from  Mr.  McKenzie,  Trinity  Grove, 
Highly  Commended.  The  blooms  are  of  extra  size, 
very  pure  and  strong. 

First  class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Gordon  &  Sons  for  exhibit  of  Primula  cashmeriana 
alba;  to  Mr.  George  McKinley,  Wrest  Park, 
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Amptb.il,  Beds.,  for  seedling  Apple  Earl  Cowper. 
This  Apple  was  not  raised  by  him,  but  is  grown 
extensively  in  his  district ;  also  to  Barr  &  Sons  for 
Narcissus  Duke  of  Bedford  (N.  Apricot  was  Highly 
Commended)  ;  and  to  Mr.  McMillan  for  the  green¬ 
house  Rhododendron  Mrs.  Currie,  a  First-class 
Certificate. 

Plants. — For  two  Lilacs  there  was  a  number  of 
entries.  First,  Mr.  D.  Whitelaw,  Eskhill,  Inveresk, 
with  white  flowered  varieties  ;  second,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Gogar;  third,  W.  Galloway.  For  two  Viburnums, 
Mr.  McIntyre,  first ;  J.  Cowan,  Edinburgh,  second. 
One  Dielytra  spectabilis,  first,  J.  Pearson  ;  second, 

G.  Dougal;  3rd,  A.  Dickson,  Innerleithen.  For  two 
ditto,  Mr.  Galloway,  Liberton,  first ;  Mr.  Cossar, 
Dunbar,  second.  There  were  fourteen  large 
Dielytras  in  all,  and  they  formed  a  pleasant  feature 
of  the  show.  The  stages  of  Spiraeas  were  another 
great  aid  to  the  effect,  as  were  the  stages  of  Primula 
obconica  and  P.  sinensis.  In  both  sections  there 
was  a  large  entry. 

Cut  Flowers. — Mr.  Manson’s  two  first-prize 
stands  of  Roses,  the  class  for  twenty-four  and 
twelve,  were  really  fine,  the  best  varieties  being 
Marechal  Niel,  La  France,  Niphetos,  The  Queen, 
and  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  All  the  entries  for  Roses 
were  creditable. 

The  exhibition  formed  by  bouquets,  sprays,  and 
buttonholes  was  large,  and  drew  many  admirers. 
Nearly  every  entry  was  well  set  up. 

Vegetables. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  speak  well  for  the 
section  devoted  to  strictly  utilitarian  subjects  as  re¬ 
presented  by  vegetables.  Considering  the  late  inclem¬ 
ent  weather,  coming  suddenly,  as  it  did,  after 
much  mildness,  we  judge  the  quality  and  quantity  as 
very  fair. 

For  the  collection  there  were  three  entries,  Mr.  C. 
Cameron,  gardener  to  W.  L.  Boase,  Esq.,  Binrock, 
Dundee,  being  awarded  first  prize.  His  lot  consisted 
of  very  fair  Leeks,  variety  International,  Dobbie’s 
Beet,  Intermediate  Carrot,  June  King  Broccoli, 
Canadian  Wonder  French  Beans,  with  Onions, 
Cabbage,  Seakale,  Asparagus,  and  Conference 
Tomatos. 

Mr.  Harper,  gardener  to  J.  Ramsay  Richardson, 
Esq.,  Tullibelton,  Perth,  was  second,  with  a  well- 
arranged  and  very  fine  collection,  including  Turnips, 
Brussels  Spouts,  young  Potatos,  Rhubarb,  &c.  The 
third  prize  fell  to  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  gardener  to  Lord 
Elphinstone.Carberry  Tower,  Musselburgh,  who  also 
had  a  high-class  array.  His  lot  included  Cucum¬ 
bers,  young  Potatos,  and  Mushrooms.  These  three 
lots  were  on  the  whole  a  very  even  and  creditable 
display. 

In  the  collection  of  salads  competition,  Mr.  James 
Joss,  gardener  to  Lord  Provost  McGrady,  Dundee, 
won  the  premier  position.  His  collection  consisted 
of  Tomatos,  Mustard  and  Cress,  Sorrel,  Radishes, 
Cives,  Chicory,  Lamb’s  Lettuce  and  Cos  and  Cab¬ 
bage  Lettuces,  Sea  Kale,  Rhubarb  and  Horse 
Raddish. 

The  second  prize  also  went  to  Dundee,  the  honour 
of  taking  it  there  going  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Cameron, 
gardener  to  W.  L.  Boase,  Esq.  Mr.  Kidd,  Car- 
berry  Tower,  won  in  the  entry  for  a  brace  of 
Cucumbers.  Second,  Mr.  Waldie,  gardener  to  W. 

H.  Dobie,  Esq.,  Dollarbeg,  Dollar. 

For  25  heads  of  Asparagus,  Mr.  Geo.  McKinley, 
Wrest  Park,  Ampthill,  Beds.,  led  with  a  good  dish. 
Mr.  James  Cossar,  Spott  House,  Dunbar,  was  a  close 
second. 

For  50  pods  of  French  Beans,  first,  Mr.  R.  Stuart 
Thirlestane  Castle  Gardens,  with  even  and  tender 
pods.  Second,  James  Graham,  Coltness,  Wishaw, 
with  a  fair  lot.  Then  for  6  heads  of  Sea  Kale  Mr. 
Geo.  McKinley  again  took  the  first  prize  away  south, 
while  Mr.  Harper  gained  second  place. 

The  6  heaviest  j  stalks  of  Rhubarb  were  very  fine. 
Mr.  Daniel  Brown,  5,  Graham  Street,  Leith,  came 
first,  Wm.  Douglas,  East  Duddingston,  second. 

The  first  prize  for  12  Early  Potatos  was  won  with 
a  very  fine  dishful  of  comparatively  large  tubers,  and 
clearly  the  best,  Mr.  John  Hood,  Dryburgb, 
House,  St.  Boswell’s,  being  the  winner. 

Mr.  Alex.  Lander,  Goshen,  Musselburgh,  was  first 
for  the  3  Broccoli,  with  heads  of  a  good  size  and  as 
beautiful  as  one  might  expect  at  this  time.  Mr. 
James  Cossar,  second 

Cabbages  we  reckoned  a  poor  lot.  Mr.  James 
Shearer,  Summershill,  Annan,  was  first,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Brown,  second 


For  12  Onions,  Mr.  John  Laiog,  Craighall,  Blair¬ 
gowrie,  was  foremost  with  handsome  bulbs,  large, 
shapely,  clear  skinned  and  firm.  Mr.  John  Ramage, 
Blackwood,  Lanarkshire,  closely  followed.  There 
were  five  entries. 

Beet,  six  roots,  made  a  good  display.  The  first 
prize  lot  was  very  nice,  and  fell  to  Mr.  Henry 
DuDsmore,  Thorn  Hill  Cottage,  Polmont.  The 
second  lot  was  also  good,  and  was  from  Mr.  John 
Waldie,  Dollarbeg. 

For  six  Leeks,  Mr.  John  McKinnie,  Raendelwood, 
Crieff,  won,  but  though  nice  in  appearance,  his 
Leeks  were  not  so  firm  as  one  could  desire.  Second, 
Mr.  D.  Kidd,  Carberry  Tower. 

In  the  section  for  six  Carrots  there  were  three 
entries  only.  Mr.  John  Waldie,  first ;  Mr.  Harper, 
second,  both  with  good  batches. 

For  six  Swedish  Turnips,  first,  Mr.  Thomson, 
Cherrytrees,  Kelso ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Cossar,  Esk- 
grove,  Inveresk. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  came  from  Messrs.  Gor¬ 
don  &  Sons,  Coltbridge  Nurseries,  Murrayfield,  who 
showed  alpine  plants.  We  noted  a  very  deep  blue 
Primrose  in  the  collection.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best 
blue  Primrose  ever  shown.  Primula  cashmeriana 
and  P.  c.  alba,  a  variegated  form  which  received  a 
First-class  Certificate  ;  P.  frondosa  from  the  Balkan 
Mountains,  and  the  11  Snowy  Primrose,"  P.  viscosa 
nivalis,  which  has  suffered  so  much  from  disease 
lately  ;  and  Saxifragas,  in  many  varieties, were  shown. 
S.  oppositifolia  splendens  and  S.  o.  alba  were  very 
good  things,  the  former  of  a  deep  heather  hue.  The 
group  was  highly  commended. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden,  London, set 
up  atable  24  ft.  long  and  rising  back  to  four  stages,  ift. 
each  in  breadth,  of  Narcissi  from  their  Long  Ditton 
Nurseries,  Surrey.  The  group  included  exceedingly 
fine  blooms  of  Mdme.  de  Graaff,  Glory  of  Leiden, 
Mrs.  Moreland-Crosfield,  Emperor,  Empress,  and 
P.  R.  Barr,  of  the  trumpet  section  ;  Sir  Watkin, 
Goliath,  James  Bateman  and  Mabel  Cowan,  of  the 
incomparabilis  section.  Barrii  conspicuus  and 
Leedsii  and  Duchess  of  Westminster  were  very 
beautiful  and  made  fine  pot  plants.  N.  poeticus 
praecox  grandiflorus  is  a  fine  Daffodil  for  house 
decoration.  We  noted  their  new  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate  variety  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  is  a  bi-coloured 
type, with  large  and  broad  perianth  segments  slightly 
and  prettily  twisted.  The  trumpet  is  of  deep  prim¬ 
rose-yellow.  The  Highly  Commended  trumpet 
variety  Apricot  (the  colour  of  the  trumpet  giving  the 
name)  has  segments  pure  white.  Saxifraga  burser- 
iana  major  and  Anemone  Pulsatilla  were  very  fine  ; 
also  the  varieties  of  Chionodoxa  and  Primula 
denticulata  alba  which  they  showed.  Messrs.  Barr 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 

Shanks’  exhibit,  as  previously  mentioned,  made  an 
interesting  corner  to  many.  We  hear  from  Mr. 
Soutar,  their  agent,  that  this  firm  is  working  night 
and  day  to  overtake  orders. 

Messrs.  John  Ford  &  Co.,  of  Princes  Street,  had  a 
stand  of  great  beauty  both  in  the  colour  and  form 
of  their  vases  and  glasses. 

The  Hitchocke's  Mechanical  Safety  Lamp  Co.  had 
a  stall  and  exhibited  their  patents. 

All  the  leading  Edinburgh  nurserymen,  as  already 
stated,  had  groups  or  tables  of  plants.  There  were 
very  few  points  to  draw  between  any  of  them. 


QUG3CI0D3  MD  ADSUIGRg. 

Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargonium t. 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Rusty  Spots  on  Vine  Leaves.— Vine  Leaves :  The 
leaves  you  sent  us  are  badly  affected  with  warts ;  but 
we  have  seen  worse  specimens  without  any  great  harm 
resulting  from  the  same.  You  will  notice  that  the 
warts  are  mostly  green,  and  that  some  spots  of  the 
leaves  are  dying,  giving  the  same  a  rusty  appearance. 
These  condiiions  are  merely  the  result  of  too  stag¬ 
nant  and  moist  an  atmosphere,  arising  from  your 
giving  the  Vines  the  usual  amount  of  syringing,  but 
insufficient  ventilation.  No  doubt  you  have  been 
keeping  the  house  close  to  maintain  the  required 
temperature  without  extra  firing  during  the  present 
inc  ement  and  comparatively  cloudy  weather.  Or  it 
may  be  that  y ou  want  to  hurry  on  the  Vines,  and, 
therefore,  keep  the  house  close.  The  Vine  foliage 


must  be  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dry  fora  time  dur¬ 
ing  each  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  the  middle  of  the 
day  is  the  best  time  for  it  This  is  done  by  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  leaves  would  also  acquire  more  substance 
by  the  process,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Vines. 
No  great  injury  will  arise  frcm  the  presence  of  the 
warts  on  the  leaves ;  but  it  is  an  evidence  of  weakness 
iD  the  foliage  as  the  result  of  an  excessively  moist  at¬ 
mosphere.  You  can  yet  partly  remedy  this  evil  by 
ventilating  regularly  ;  and  remember  to  begin  doing 
so  at  an  earlier  period  next  year. 

All  Round  Manure  for  Fruit  Trees.— Omega  :  We 
do  not  consider  that  muriatic  acid  and  superphos¬ 
phate  would  make  a  good  all  round  manure  for  fruit 
trees  nor  anything  else,  because  they  leave  out  one 
of  the  most  important  elements,  namely  nitrogen. 
Muriatic  acid  is  an  old  name  for  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  in  itself  would  furnish  no  actually  necessary 
plant  food.  Muriate  of  potash,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mercial  name  for  chloride  of  potassium,  would  furnish 
the  useful  element,  potassium.  Superphosphate 
would  furnish  the  element  phosphorus.  Then  you 
want  nitrate  of  soda  or  some  allied  compound  to 
give  you  the  necessary  nitrogen.  Then  supposing 
you  were  to  mix  2  lbs.  or  3  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash, 
with  2  lbs.  or  3  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  and  apply 
the  mixture  at  that  rate  per  perch  of  ground  at  once 
it  would  serve  for  a  start.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  more 
readily  soluble  and  washed  away  in  the  drainage, 
therefore  you  should  not  apply  it  all  at  once,  but 
give  it  in  two  or  three  applications  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  All  three  of  these  ingredients 
would  constitute  an  all  round  manure.  Two  or 
three  pounds  of  each  will  be  quite  heavy  enough 
per  perch,  that  is,  6  lbs.  or  9  lbs.  of  the  mixture, 
according  as  you  resolve  to  manure  moderately  or 
more  heavily. 

Prepotency  in  Cross-breeding  or  Hybridising  — 

G. L.  :  The  meaning  of  the  term  prepotency,  in 
speaking  of  cross-breeding  or  hybridising,  is  that  one 
or  other  of  the  parents  may  have  the  greater  effect 
on  the  progeny.  In  other  words,  when  a  cross  has 
been  made  between  two  varieties,  the  progeny  or 
seedlings  resulting  may  resemble  one  parent  more 
than  the  other.  That  parent  would  be  considered 
the  more  prepotent,  or  powerful,  of  the  two.  The 
reason  for  this  prepo.tency  is  that  the  stronger  parent 
has  that  power,  presumably,  from  having  been  less 
altered  by  previous  crossing  than  the  less  powerful 
parent.  Its  characters  are  less  liable  to  vary,  and 
being  more  stable  than  those  of  long  cultivated  and 
frequently  crossed  plants  the  resulting  seedlings 
most  resemble  this  plant.  The  same  view  would 
apply  to  species,  only  in  this  case  some  species  are 
less  liable  to  vary  than  others  ;  but  as  a  rule  good 
species  that  are  hybridised  give  progeny  more  or 
less  decidedly  intermediate. 

Basic  Slag.  —R.  M.\  This  is  a  waste  product 
obtained  by  the  smelting  of  iron,  when  the  phos¬ 
phorus  is  removed  from  the  same  by  a  certain  process. 
It  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder  when  intended  for  use 
as  a  manure,  and  owes  its  value  to  the  phosphates 
it  contains.  Good  basic  slag  should  contain  from 
14  to  18  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  more 
finely  it  is  ground  the  more  readily  does  it  become 
soluble  and  fit  for  plant  food. 

Which  is  the  Mint  of  Gardens  ?— T.  Herd : 
There  are  at  least  two  species  grown  in  gardens  for 
kitchen  use,  independently  of  Penny  Royal,  which 
is  also  a  Mint.  Peppermint  (Mentha  piperita)  is 
very  frequently  used  both  for  market  garden  use  and 
in  private  establishments  ;  but  Spear  Mint  (Mentha 
viridis)  would  seem  to  be  preferred  by  others ;  while 
a  third  party  would  seem  to  be  indifferent  as  to  which 
is  used,  as  long  as  it  is  Mint. 

The  Blue  Amaryllis. — Aloe :  Attempts  were  made 
several  years  ago  to  obtain  a  cross  between  the  blue 
Amaryllis,  Hippeastrum  procerum,  and  some  of 
the  florists’  varieties,  but  all  those  attempts  failed, 
and  we  have  not  heard  that  any  more  recent  trials 
have  been  successful.  There  will  be  no  hiding  the 
matter  in  a  corner,  however,  once  the  thing  is  done, 
no  matter  whether  the  results  are  satisfactory  or 
not. 

Names  of  Plants.— Y.  :  Anemone  coronaria, 
Rose  de  Nice. — Omega:  1,  Narcissus  incomparabilis 
plenus,  Butter  and  Eggs;  2.  Narcissusincomparabilis 
plenus,  Eggs  and  Bacon  (Syn.  Sulphur  Phoenix). — ■ 
B.  M. :  1,  Ribes  sanguineum  ;  2,  Daphne  Laureola  ; 
3,  Berberis  stenophylla ;  4,  Cotoneaster  microphylla. 
— R.  W.  :  1,  Dendrobium  findlayanum  ;  2,  Lycaste 
Skinneri  var. ;  3,  Odontoglossum  wilckeanum  ;  4, 
Odontoglossum  crispum  andersonianum. — S.  H. :  1, 
Boronia  heterophylla ;  2,  Primula  denticulata;  3, 
Primula  verticillata  ;  4,  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum; 
5,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  var. ;  6,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia. 
— J.  C.  S  :  Genista  pilosa. —  W.  M.  :  1,  Pteris  Wim- 
settii. — Chemist:  1,  Cbrysosplenium  oppositifolium  ; 
2,  Cardamine  hirsuta  ;  concerning  the  mosses,  see 
next  week’s  issue. 

Communications  Received.— George  Crabbe  — 
Gamma. — W.  L — Wm.  Carmichael.— Barr  &  Sons. 
— M.  Cotton. —  E.  R.  J. — R.  W.  Hodder. — J.  L.  —  A. 

H. — H.  C.— Bath. — Sims. — J.  J. — Ward. — A.  Rob¬ 
son. — Try  Again. 
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Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 
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Sre  Orchids  on  the  Decline? — This  is 
a  question  to  which  one  might  easily 
get  an  equally  balanced  reply  of  yes  and  no, 
from  which  it  would  be  fair  to  infer  that 
not  only  is  there  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  but  that  there  is 
still  a  decided  and  real  asset  of  vitality  in 
the  question  of  Orchid  culture.  From  time 
to  time  we  hear  of  some  more  or  less 
important  collection  of  Orchids  coming 
under  the  hammer  and  being  dispersed  ;  but 
that  is  only  in  the  nature  of  things.  When 
the  owner  of  a  collection  dies,  or  in  the 
course  of  his  lifetime  contracts  a  love  or 
enthusiasm  for  some  other  hobby,  the 
Orchids  get  dispersed  because  they  can  no 
longer  receive  that  attention  and  personal 
supervision  which  is  necessarv  to  keep 
them  up  to  the  high  water  mark  of  com¬ 
pleteness,  or  general  well- being,  if  indeed 
they  can  be  retained  on  the  establishment 
at  all.  But  these  are  only  subsidiary  issues, 
so  long  as  other  amateurs  can  be  enlisted 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  cultivator. 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  “  Cool  Orchids  ” 
was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Walters,  of  Kew,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  on  the  13th  inst. 
A  keen,  and  diversified  discussion  followed 
the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  one  of  the 
questions  raised  was  whether  or  not  Orchids 
were  on  the  decline,  the  subject  being 
debated  at  greater  or  less  length  by  most 
of  the  speakers.  Orchids  said  one  had  lost 
greatly  in  popularity  as  they  failed  to  fetch 
sensational  prices  like  those  they  did  a  few 
years  ago.  On  the  contrary  Lindley’s 
prediction,  that  they  would  one  day  be  so 
common  that  they  would  be  hawked  about 
the  streets,  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled  ;  though 
the  speaker  argued  somewhat  illogically 
that  such  an  occurrence  could  only  betaken 
as  evidence  of  their  decline  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  growers  and  collectors.  Extremely 
high  prices  for  Orchids,  we  consider,  cannot 
be  held  as  evidence  of  intense  popularity, 
because  fancy  prices  can  only  be  paid  by 
the  wealthy  few,  and  only  the  rarer  and 
more  unique  species,  varieties,  or  hybrids 
can  command  the  price.  To  be  sole 
possessor  of  a  particular  Orchid  is  a  great 
incentive  to  the  would  be  buyer  to  make  the 
highest  bid  ;  but  that  is  more  a  measure  of 
individual  appreciation  or  emulation  than 
of  true  popularity,  which  can  only  be  created 
by  the  multitude,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  who  can  possess  and  enjoy  the 
same  particular  variety.  The  case  of  the 
30,000  dollar  Carnation  is  not  exactly  on  all 
fours  with  that  of  a  beautiful  or  rare  Orchid, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  a  Carnation  of 
good  constitution  can  be  propagated  so 
rapidly  that  thousands  cf  plants  may  be 
created  in  relatively  a  short  time.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  large  sum  of  money  had 
been  paid  for  the  original  would  so  excite 
the  curiosity  of  thousands  of  people  (not  to 
mention  other  reasons)  that  a  large  profit 
could  often  be  realised  during  the  first  year 


of  distribution.  That  would  be  popularity 
certainly,  but  the  chances  are  that  it  might 
be  short  lived.  Most  of  the  high  priced 
Orchids  increase  very  slowly,  if  indeed 
certain  of  them  can  be  increased  at  all  ;  and 
though  such  specimens  might  maintain 
their  reputation  for  years,  how  could  they 
be  regarded  as  popular  seeing  that  there  is 
little  or  no  chance  of  their  coming  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  ? 

Yet  another  example  or  two  might  be 
cited.  Carnations  have  become  fifty  or  a 
hundred  fold  more  popular  in  this  country 
since  growers  originated  a  class  of  border 
varieties  of  healthy  and  vigorous  constitu¬ 
tion  that  could  be  grown  by  most  people 
possessed  of  a  garden.  The  highly  bred 
florists’  flowers  were  many  of  them  gems 
of  great  beauty,  but  owing  to  long  inbreed¬ 
ing  they  had  no  constitution  and  could  only 
be  kept  alive  by  the  careful  nursing  accorded 
them  by  the  few  specialists.  Nevertheless 
the  new  varieties  are  cheaper  than  ever 
and  proportionately  popular.  Roses, 
generally,  may  be  placed  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory,  for  they  are  relatively  cheap,  yet  enjoy 
as  wide  a  popularity  as  any  single  class  of 
plants.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  have  been 
raised  and  planted  in  their  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  till  the  flower  garden  has 
been  nauseated  with  them  ;  yet,  though 
that  particular  craze  has  been  severely 
scotched,  who  can  say  that  the  old  love  for 
these  common  things  has  died  out  ?  or  that 
they  cease  to  be  popular  over  as  extended 
afield  almost  as  horticulture  itself?  By  the 
same  process  of  reasoning,  Orchids  may  be 
regarded  as  popular  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  field  they  occupy  in  the  world  of 
horticulture,  let  their  price  be  as  low  as  it  may. 

At  the  meeting  in  question  there  was 
some  close  reasoning  as  to  the  future  pros¬ 
pects  of  Orchids  in  this  country.  Mr.  S. 
T.  Wright  believed  that  the  commercial 
aspect  of  Orchids  would  largely  rule  their 
destiny  in|the  future  ;  and  that  cool  Orchids 
chiefly  would  be  the  determining  factor  in 
this  issue,  both  on  account  of  their  beauty, 
utility  for  decorative  purposes  in  many 
ways,  their  relative  cheapness,  easy  culture 
and  the  small  expense  incurred  both  in  the 
matter  of  labour  and  the  coal  bill. 

Such  things  may  be,  probably  will  be, 
and  there  is  room  for  extensive  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  direction  ;  but  we  hope  the 
day  is  far  distant  when  that  may  be  the 
chief  feature  of  Orchids  in  this  country. 
Real  amateurs, — that  is,  lovers  of  Orchids, 
both  amongst  the  landed  gentry,  and,  more 
particularly,  amongst  our  merchant  princes 
— are  the  mainstay  of  Orchids  in  Britain,  as 
far  as  variety  is  concerned  ;  and  we  hope 
that  this  highly  desirable  phase  of  modern 
gardening  may  always  be  maintained,  and 
that  the  purely  commercial  aspect  of 
Orchids  may  be  merely  another  phase  of  it, 
running  concurrently  with,  but  not  over¬ 
lording  the  love  of  Orchids  for  their  own 
sakes  as  evinced  by  the  amateur.  As  com¬ 
mercial  activity  and  competition  in  other 
walks  of  life  continue  to  increase,  it  may 
be  that  Orchids  will  secure  their  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  admirers.  Hobbies  there  will  of 
a  necessity  be,  for  the  mind  requires  relaxa¬ 
tion  from  the  cares  of  business  ;  and  what 
more  enjoyable  collection  could  there  be 
than  that  which  contains  the  greatest 
of  variety  in  a  given  space  ?  Half  the 
delight  in  flower  culture  consists  in  the 
freshness  and  novelty  with  which  the  plants 
appeal  to  the  owner  as  they  come  into 
bloom  from  year  to  year,  and  this  can  only 
be  secured  by  the  presence  of  many  species 
and  varieties.  The  commercial  interest 
tends  to  limit  the  amount  of  variety,  so 
that  one  has  only  to  open  the  door  of  a 
house  or  block  of  houses  and  behold  at  a 
glance  the  20,000  or  50,000  plants  of  a  sort 
and  that  is  all. 


Tea  is  said  to  improve  in  flavour  by  being  pre¬ 
served  in  a  chest.  A  connoisseur  therefore  advises 
that  tea  be  purchased  in  quantity,  so  that  it  may  be 
stored. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — We  have  pleasure 
in  making  the  announcement  that  Sir  Reginald 
Hanson,  Bart.  M.P.,  has  kindly  consented  to  preside 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  this  charity,  which  will  take 
place  atthe  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  July  18th. 

Poisonous  Privet  Berries. — Dora  James,  a  child  of 
one  year  and  eight  months  old,  ate  some  berries  of 
Privet  at  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  and  died.  The 
county  analyst,  at  the  inquest,  stated  that  he  found 
portions  of  Privet  berries  in  the  child's  handker¬ 
chief,  and  traces  of  them  in  the  stomach. 

Bartlett  Pears  from  Canada.— The  Peaches  and 
Tomatos  sent  over  by  Canada  last  year  were  not  an 
unqualified  success,  but  experiments  may  yet  lead  to 
success  with  those  soft  fruits.  The  fruit  growers  of 
Canada,  however,  believe  that  there  is  a  great 
future  for  their  delicious  Bartlett  Pears,  upon  which 
there  should  be  a  good  run  provided  they  can  be  sold 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Fatal  effect  of  Hemlock. — Robert  Henry  Corlett, 
aged  eleven,  his  brother  and  several  other  lads,  while 
walking  in  the  meadows,  near  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
picked  up  some  roots  which  they  took  to  be 
Radishes.  The  two  brothers  ate  some  of  the  roots, 
and  soon  after  Robert  fell  in  convulsions  upon  the 
road,  became  unconscious,  and  died  soon  after.  His 
brother  became  ill  after  reaching  home.  The  roots 
proved  to  be  those  of  Hemlock. 

Mr.  George  M.  Ross  has  recently  resigned  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ireland,  through  increase  and  alterations  in  his 
professional  work  as  a  civil  engineer.  The  innate 
love  of  horticulture  which  this  gentleman  possesses 
will  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  other  than  a 
great  deal,  in  the  time  he  can  spare,  for  the  true 
interests  of  the  society  he  has  so  long  and  well 
officially  represented.  This  has  been  evidenced  by 
the  as^stance  he  rendered  his  successor,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hillyard,  on  the  spring  show.  English  visitors  to 
the  Dublin  shows  will  still  find  Mr.  Ross  aoxious  to 
help  them  in  the  urbane  manner  so  characteristic  of 
him.  It  was  our  privilege  to  give  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Ross  in  these  columns  on  November  19th  last,  vol. 
xv.,  p.  183. 

The  “  Hurst  &  Son”  Musical  Society.— The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  society,  which  was  established  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  year,  in  connection  with  the 
well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  gave  their 
first  concert  at  St.  Botolph's  Schools,  Bisuopsgate, 
on  Thursday  evening,  before  a  crowded  audience, 
when  a  capital  programme  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  was  gone  through.  The  proceedings  were 
opened  by  the  orchestra,  under  the  able  conductor- 
ship  of  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood,  with  a  well  executed 
“  Fantasia  ”  from  the  "  Bohemian  Girl,”  followed  by 
songs  from  Mr.  Cummings,  "Star  of  My  Soul,”  and 
Mrs.  Fagg,  "  Ktllarney,”  the  latter  being  loudly  en¬ 
cored  Mr.  Crichton  was  particularly  good  with  a 
'Cello  solo,  as  also  was  Mr.  Fairley  (an  old  favourite) 
in  the  song  "  Love  is  a  Dream  ”  ;  and  amongst 
others  who  contributed  songs  were  Mr.  Dixon,  "The 
Skipper,”  Mr.  Baldwin,  "  Hunting  the  Fox,”  and 
Mr.  A.  Cox,  “  Dreams  of  My  Own  Land."  Mrs.  W. 
Cox  gave  a  “  Piano  Solo,”  whilst  Mr.  Tucker,  who 
was  in  his  usual  "  good  form,"  dispensed  with  much 
skill  and  ability  “  Dr.  Marigold's  Prescriptions " 
(Dickens).  The  items  on  the  programme  which 
were  perhaps  most  highly  appreciated,  certainly  the 
most  loudly  applauded,  and  deservedly  so,  were  the 
violin  solos  of  Miss  Sherwood, which  were  admirably 
rendered,  and  indicated  the  possession  of  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  instrument,  skilful  fingers,  and  a 
talented  ear.  This  was  especially  apparent  in  her 
rendering  of  “  Serenade,"  which  by-the-bye,  is  a 
composition  of  her  brother’s  (Mr.  E.  Sherwood),  and 
was  greatly  appreciated.  In  the  course  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  during  an  interval  when  light  refreshments  were 
served,  the  president  (Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood)  briefly 
referred  to  the  formation  of  the  society,  its  objects 
and  aims,  and  expressed  his  great  pleasure  at  seeing 
such  a  large  company.  The  platform  was  prettily 
decorated  with  Palms  and  flowers ;  and,  in  addition 
to  his  other  duties,  Mr.  E.  Sherwood  ably  presided 
at  the  piano.  From  the  success  which  attended  this 
first  public  effort,  it  is  safe  to  predict  a  prosperous 
future  for  the  society. 
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A  Song  Thrush's  nest,  containing  two  eggs,  was 
found  at  Pinner  on  the  19th  ult. 

Wood  Pigeons— Bordering  Piccadilly,  one  of  the 
busiest  arteries  in  busy  London,  is  Green  Park,  and 
in  the  branches  of  one  of  the  outermost  trees,  that  is, 
next  the  thoroughfare,  two  pigeons  have  built  their 
nests  and  are  now  hatching  out  their  youDg.  These 
birds  are  daily  watched  by  all  the  ’bus  drivers,  and, 
indeed,  by  thousands  of  the  passers-by. 

Wanted  to  See  the  Microbes. — The  Twickenham 
District  Council  recently  had  under  consideration 
the  converting  of  a  settling  tank  at  the  sewage  work 
into  an  experimental  bacteria  bed,  and  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  one  of  the  members  suggested  that  a  glass  screen 
should  be  placed  at  one  side  of  the  tank,  so  that  the 
members  of  the  council  could  watch  the  process ! ! 

if  Shirley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  society  was 
held  at  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  Southampton,  on 
Monday,  the  17th,  there  being’a  very  good  attendance 
of  the  members,  and  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
the  President,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  F.H.R.S.,  presided, 
‘‘The  Begonia”  was  the  subject  of  the  evening’s 
lecture,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  travelled  down  south  especially  to  supply 
the  lecture.  Mr.  Jones,  in  opening  his  remarks 
considered  that  no  plant  had  seen  such  a  great 
improvement  in  so  short  a  time,  and  that  none  was 
so  useful  as  a  bedding  out  plant,  or  had  such  a  range 
of  colouring.  The  lecturer  next  gave  a  course  of 
treatment  necessary  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
the  Begonia  from  seed,  up  to  the  time  to  place  them 
in  the  ground,  and  how  to  take  them  up  and  prepare 
for  winter  storage.  There  was  a  brief  debate  ending 
with  a  few  questions,  which  were  answerad  satisfac¬ 
torily,  the  lecturer  wishing  his  audience  to  try  fertilis¬ 
ing  a  few  flowers,  and  after  growing  the  seed  he 
promised  them  an  exciting  time  watching  for  the 
unfolding  of  the  unknown  flowers, mostly  to  be  thrown 
away  as  useless,  but  there  were  still  some  prizes.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Jones  for 
his  very  instructive  lecture,  and  in  reply  Mr.  Jones 
thanked  his  audience  for  their  evident  interest  in 
the  subject.  There  was  a  floral  display  contributed 
by  a  few  of  the  members,  one  plant,  a  very  fine  one 
of  the  new  Cineraria  "  Stella  ”  being  much  admired. 
It  was  grown  by  Mr.  H.  Wright,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Austen  Smith. 

Belgian  Colonial  Horticulture. — The  colonial  interest 
in  horticulture  is  well  looked  after  by  Belgium.  La 
Chronique  recently  spoke  of  the  creation  of  a  new 
enterprise  having  for  its  purpose  colonial  horticulture 
and  the  production  of  plants  necessary  for  the 
colonies.  That  enterprise  has  just  been  founded  in 
Brussels  under  the  form  of  a  powerful  society  with 
a  capital  of  2,400,000  francs  (£95,000).  “Colonial 
Horticulture,"  which  will  soon  occupy  one  of  the 
premier  places  amongst  colonial  institutions  hitherto 
created  with  such  success  in  Belgium,  unites  in  a 
single  organisation,  (1),  the  establishments  of 
L’Horticulture  International,  at  Parc  Leopold,  (2), 
those  of  Moortebeek  (Lucien  Linden  &  Co.),  univers¬ 
ally  known  for  their  Orchid  cultures,  (3),  a  vast 
colonial  establishment  in  construction  on  the  plain 
at  Linthout,  destined  for  the  raising  and  multipli¬ 
cation,  in  immense  quantities,  economic  plants, 
principally  Caout-chouc,  Gutta  Percha,  Coffee, 
Cocoa,  &c„  as  well  as  medicinal  plants  necessary  for 
bettering  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  colonies. 
The  new  society  will  be  directed  by  M.  Lucien 
Linden,  whose  competence  is  certainly  the  surest 
pledge  of  its  success.  Contracts  of  long  past  time 
with  the  principal  colonial  societies  assure  vitality 
to  this  vast  enterprise,  which  includes  amongst  its 
elements  some  of  the  most  serious.  An  institution 
such  as  that  of  "  Colonial  Horticulture  ”  becomes  an 
absolute  necessity,  a  question  of  life  even  for  the 
colonies.  The  establishments  which  it  unites,  whose 
reputation  is  universal,  permits  it  to  enlarge  consider¬ 
ably  the  framework  of  its  operations.  The  question 
is  not,  in  effect,  to  set  limits  to  the  preparation  of 
the  seeds  and  plants  necessary  for  the  colonies,  but 
further  to  utilise  the  vegetable  products  of  those,  to 
introduce  into  all  tropical  countries  every  useful 
plant  in  demand  for  the  plantations,  to  introduce  to 
Europe  ornamental  plants  or  new  flowers,  superior 
to  those  actually  known,  and  which  are  of  consider¬ 
able  reputation.  Furthermore,  people  living  in 
the  colonies  and  who  dispose  of  useful  plants  are 
desired  to  offer  those  of  which  they  can  dispose.  A 
large  number  of  influential  societies  and  private 


people  in  Belgium,  and  elsewhere,  are  amongst  the 
shareholders  of  the  new  venture. 


POOR  GARDENER! 

Surely  W.  K.  would  have  been  wise  to  have  let 
such  a  miserable  object  alone  as  he  has  described. 
Is  it  a  character  sketch  ?  I  challenge  him  to  prove 
any  one  of  his  mis-statements  except,  perhaps,  the 
first ;  poorly  paid  the  majority  of  skilled  gardeners 
are.  If  any  could  be  found  who  merited  the  charges 
he  has  brought  against  them  pay  of  any  description 
would  be  wasted  upon  them.  Will  he  also  give  half 
a  dozen  instances  of  other  skilled  workmen  of  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  taking  advantage  of  their  abun¬ 
dant  leisure  to  improve  their  personal  knowledge. 
I  will  then  give  him  a  dozen  instances  of  men,  "gar¬ 
deners,”  who,  in  spite  of  poor  pay,  little  leisure,  and 
in  face  of  great  difficulties  have,  by  hard  work,  hard 
study,  and  perseverance,  acquired  a  store  of  know¬ 
ledge,  which  would  not  disgrace  a  member  of  the 
high  profession ;  acquired  the  art  of  conversing 
with  ease  and  fluency  with  anyone  they  may  come 
in  contact  with,  and  who  are,  in  short,  accom¬ 
plished,  cultivated,  and  refined,  and  are  holding 
good  positions  in  life,  able  to  hold  their  own  with 
men  of  high  culture  and  intellect,  and  who  are, 
moreover,  "  gentlemen  ”  possessing  a  charitable  spirit 
and  a  good  share  of  brotherly  kindness. 

I  was  present  a  few  evenings  ago  at  the  annual 
dinner  and  distribution  of  prizes  of  a  .Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  and  the  chairman,  to¬ 
ward  the  close  of  the  evening,  made  these  remarks  : 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  flatter  you,  but  I  am  bound  to  say 
I  have  listened  to  your  speeches  this  evening  with 
very  great  pleasure.  I  have  heard  a  great  many 
working  men  speak,  but  I  have  never  heard  them 
express  themselves  so  lucidly,  nor  speak  so  well  as 
you  have  done,  and  I  attribute  this  to  the  influence 
of  your  mutual  improvement  society.” 

Although  my  wages  may  not  run  out  to  7$  an  hour 
(I'm  afraid  they  wouldn’t  in  summer  time),  I  would 
not  exchange  with  any  mechanic  even  at  a  “  bob  ”  an 
hour.  What  is  it  that  surrounds  the  majority  of 
masons,  labourers,  and  mechanics,  “  in  which  they 
are  able  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  (?)  in  betting, 
beer,  football,  and  horse-racing  ?  ”  How  about  their 
wives  and  families  ?  The  sight  of  them  makes  one’s 
heart  ache. — Arthur  Pentney. 

—  -»« - 

EALING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS’ 
SOCIETY. 

The  eleventh  annual  dinner  of  this  society  took 
place  on  the  nth  inst.,  at  the  Drayton  Court  Hotel, 
Ealing,  Chas.  Jones,  Esq.,  C.E.,  in  the  chair. 

About  half  the  number  cf  members  of  the  society, 
viz.,  forty,  responded  to  the  invitations  sent  out,  the 
dinner  being  well  served  and  most  satisfactory  in  all 
respects.  The  chairman,  after  the  usual  loyal  toast, 
proposed  “  Success  to  the  Ealing  and  District  Gar¬ 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society,”  in  a  witty 
and  well-considered  speech,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the 
various  terms  which  go  to  make  up  what  he  considered 
to  be  a  lengthy  description  of  the  society's  name. 
Mr.  Jones,  however,  gave  some  weighty  as  well  as 
witty  advice,  and  regretted  that  the  prizes  for  essays 
on  “Kew  Gardens”  had  not  been  appropriated  by 
the  younger  members.  If  doubling  the  prizes  would 
be  an  additional  incentive  he  would  be  very  pleased 
to  do  that,  as  he  considered  that  essay  writing  was 
one  of  the  most  educative  processes,  of  even  a  mutual 
improvement  society.  Whatever  a  man  was, 
whether  he  was  a  shoeblack  or  the  “  boss  ”  of  Kew 
Gardens,  success  was  what  he  strove  for. 

The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Roberts,  replied  that 
the  past  session  had  been  a  great  success,  the  meet- 
tings  had  been  well  sustained,  the  special  exhibitions 
— with  one  exception,  viz.,  the  Spring  Show,  which 
was  organised  on  behalf  of  garden  charities — were 
well  attended,  and  much  interest  had  been  mani¬ 
fested  generally  in  the  society's  work.  The  member¬ 
ship  now  stood  at  eighty,  and  harmony  was  the 
order  of  the  day. 

As  the  distribution  of  prizes  was  about  to  take 
place,  the  nominal  chairman,  R.  Callard,  Esq.,  who 
had  been  detained  through  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  control,  arrived  amidst  much  applause, 
and  relieved  Mr.  Jones  of  all  further  responsibility. 
Mr.  Callard  distributed  the  prizes  and  certificates, 
and  then  proposed  the  "president,  officers,  and  com¬ 


mittee  ”  in  very  flattering  terms.  Mr.  C.  B.  Green 
responded.  1, 

Other  toasts  were  "  The  Donors  of  Prizes,”  which 
was  ably  put  by  Mr.  C.  Edwards,  and  responded  to 
by  Messrs.  Pinches  (Camberwell)  and  Weatherby, 
both  of  whom  were  so  well  pleased  that  they 
doubled  their  prizes  for  the  next  session.  “  The 
Readers  of  Papers  ”  brought  Mr.  A.  Bridges  to  his 
feet  with  characteristic  energy,  and  Mr.  D.  Cooper 
suitably  replied.  “  The  Exhibitors  ”  furnished  Mr. 
A.  Pentney  with  a  pretext  for  a  facetious  appeal,  the 
exhibitors  being  represented  by  Messrs.  R.  Green 
and  W.  Holloway.  “  The  Judges  of  Exhibits  ”  was 
well  rendered  in  Mr.  A.  Wright’s  best  and  most 
vigorous  style,  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson  responding  with 
much  effect.  “  The  Visitors  ”  offered  Mr.  Geo. 
Cannon  an  admirable  opportunity  of  dilating  on  the 
advantages  of  these  welcome  guests,  Councillor 
Pritchard  replyingdn  humorous  terms,  and  an  offer 
of  a  guinea. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Harding  took  the  “Press”  under  his 
wings,  while  Mr.  H.  Burgess  effectively  selected 
“  The  Chairman  ”  as  the  object  of  his  remarks. 
The  Chairman’s  reply  was  most  opportune  and 
graceful.  He  said  there  were  certain  kinds  of  in¬ 
fection  of  which  he  could  not  approve,  but  there 
were  other  kinds  of  infection,  such  as  the  doubling 
of  prizes,  which  had  a  most  wholesome  effect.  He 
had  caught  this  infection;  and,  therefore,  he  would 
be  pleased  to  increase  his  subscription  from  two 
guineas  to  five.  "  For  He’s  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow  ” 
resounded  again  and  again  through  the  spacious  and 
well-lit  dining-room,  the  volume  of  sound  being  such 
as,  perhaps,  gardeners  only  can  emit. 

Thus  ended  a  most  enjoyable  and  successful 
evening.  Songs  and  recitations  were  interspersed 
between  the  toasts,  and  were  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Pritchard,  Watson,  Pentney,  and  others. 


NOTES  FROM  HAMILTON. 

We  had  a  most  instructive  lecture  at  our  Associa¬ 
tion  on  Friday, the  7th  inst.,  “  Horticulture  Reviewed” 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  Murdostoun  Gardens.  Mr.  Archi¬ 
bald,  J.P.,  Bothwell  Castle,  presided  over  a  very 
large  and  appreciative  audience.  As  will  be  inferred, 
the  subject  of  the  lecturer  was  a  comprehensive  one, 
and  considering  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal  it 
was  noteworthy  how  he  so  practically  and  effectively 
treated  the  matter  so  as  to  leave  nothing  unsaid  that 
would  be  considered  important.  The  origin,  the  rise 
and  progress  of  horticulture  down  to  the  present 
times,  were  treated  with  that  amount  of  skill  which 
at  once  denoted  not  only  Mr.  Wilson’s  acquaintance 
with  his  subject,  but  what  also  is  more,  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  art  of  combining  that  which  is 
interesting  with  the  more  practical  side  of  horticulture. 
While  the  long  vista  of  antiquity  was  sufficiently 
traversed  to  show  the  linkless  chain  that  connects 
the  origin  of  the  art  with  the  present,  the  lecturer 
dealt  more  consummately  with  the  more  modern  and 
present  day  aspects  of  horticulture.  The  vast  strides 
of  recent  years,  and  a  comparative  analysis  of  home 
and  foreign  progress  in  the  art  were  largely  dealt 
with,  and  clearly  indicated  that,  despite  the  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  the  British  gardener  has 
to  face  in  the  competitive  struggle  for  existence,  he 
is  yet  second  to  none. 

The  lecturer  urged  the  importance  of  fellowship, 
and  pointed  out  that  it  is  vastly  more  estimable  as 
a  force  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  the  art  than 
perhaps  any  other.  Everywhere  horticultural 
associations  were  set  on  foot,  with  the  result  that  an 
impetus  was  given  to  the  education  of  the  gardener, 
with  the  consequence  that  gardening  developed. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Wilson  gave  high  praise  to  the 
superior  intelligence  and  education  that  the  average 
gardener  possessed,  and  if  Miss  Jekyll  were  present 
we  are  convinced  that  her  views  on  the  subject  would 
be  entirely  changed.  Mr.  Wilson  also  in  the 
concluding  part  of  his  lecture  impressed  on  the 
audience  the  importance  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution.  A  very  interesting  discussion 
followed,  and  the  lecturer  was  accorded  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks.  The  chairman  announced  the 
lecture  for  next  night,  "  Spring  Gardening”  by  Mr. 
Grahame,  Coltness  Gardens. 

The  Weather.— There  is  absolutely  no  marked 
improvement  on  the  deplorable  order  of  rainfall.  If 
one  day  is  dry,  the  next  is  wet  enough  to  damage  the 
good  effects  of  the  previous  and  so  on  in.  one  continu¬ 
ous  round  for  the  last  seven  months  with  scarcely 
any  exception.  It  is  also  very  cold  for  April. 
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Ben  Lomond  and  all  the  surrounding  hills  received 
a  new  coatiDg  of  snow  the  other  morning,  and  the 
air  was  bitterly  cold.  We  had  thunder  to-day  for  a 
change,  so  there  may  possibly  be  something  better 
in  store. 

The  backward  weather  showed  its  effects  very 
pronouncedly  on  the  Edinburgh  Flower  Show.  We 
have  seen  all  the  spring  shows  since  1877,  and  with 
a  few  exceptions,  we  thought  on  the  5th  inst.  that  it 
was  barely  an  average  one.  The  Market  had  a  very 
empty  appearance  to  what  it  generally  has  on  such 
occasions,  and  competition  evidently  was  anything 
but  keen. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers  to 
know  that  Mr.  Moir,  Earnock,  has  succeeded  in 
getting  seed  from  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  He 
has  sown  some  a  few  days  ago  and  not  a  few  are 
interested  in  the  result.  This  Begonia  grows  in 
perfect  luxuriance  at  Earnock,  and  last  autumn  a 
nice  lot  of  seed  was  gathered  from  the  plants, 
which  in  several  cases  showed  pistilate  inflorescences. 
— Gamma. 

«1» - 

DAFFODILS  AT  LONG  DITTON. 

Daffodils  are  now  in  their  glory  everywhere,  about 
a  fortnight  later  than  usual,  but  none  the  worse  for 
that.  The  copious  April  showers  have  filled  the 
stems  and  foliage  with  health  and  vigour  ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  relatively  low  temperature  and 
occasional  frosty  mornings,  the  flowers  do  not  seem 
to  have  suffered  in  the  slightest,  except  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  old  flowers  that  expanded  some  time 
ago.  All  this  augurs  an  unusually  long  Daffodil 
season  in  the  south  at  least,  being  assured  by  the 
abundant  moisture  and  relatively  low  temperature. 
That  the  harvest  of  flowers  is  being  scattered  about 
is  abundantly  evident  in  every  florist’s  window,  on 
every  flower  stall,  and  in  the  hands  of  passengers 
and  wayfarers  everywhere  in  town  and  rural  districts. 
The  industry  is  truly  a  gigantic  one,  and  shows  no 
sign  of  waning  popularity.  The  beauty  and  decora¬ 
tive  value  of  these  spring  flowers  are  indisputable. 

Last  week  found  us,  like  a  considerable  number  of 
others,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  see  the  Daffodils  of  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons,  at  their  nurseries,  at  Long  Ditton, 
Surrey.  The  old  love  for  variety  in  Daffodils  still 
lives  here,  and  one  can  expect  to  see  everything  that 
is  representative  of  the  genus  in  its  multifarious 
forms,  all  the  best  of  the  old  maintaining  their 
positions  alongside  of  the  more  recent  sorts.  Besides 
named  varieties  there  are  many  seedlings  to  which 
names  have  not  yet  been  given,  some  of  them  very 
fine  indeed  ;  but  it  takes  a  fine  thing  to  beat  some  of 
the  aiistocrats  now  in  commerce  but  scarce.  Very 
handsome  is  a  bicolor  having  white  segments  and  a 
widely  expanded  trumpet.  The  limb  of  the  trumpet 
in  another  spreads  almost  horizontally.  A  third 
one  is  characterised  by  white  segments  and  a  long, 
funnel-shaped,  lemon  trumpet  something  in  the  way 
of  Mdme.  Plemp,  but  finer.  A  large  number  are 
indeed  upon  trial  to  test  their  capabilities,  and  no 
doubt  we  shall  hear  of  them  again. 

One  of  the  glories  of  the  select  collection  near  the 
offices  is  -Weardale  Perfection,  a  gigantic  Daffodil 
with  white  segments  and  a  long  golden  trumpet.  It 
is  only  ten  guineas  a  bulb,  but  one  is  inclined  to 
shake  the  head  even  at  that.  Mdme.  de  Graaff  is 
still  the  queen  of  its  section  ;  the  lemon  trumpet 
fades  almost  white  as  the  flower  becomes  fully 
developed.  Duke  of  Bedford  is  quite  new  and  has 
already  secured  several  certificates.  The  broad  white 
segments  set  off  the  great  golden  trumpet  which  has 
a  widely  expanded  trumpet,  wavy  at  the  mouth. 
Elsewhere  we  noticed  vigorous  plantations  of  that 
other  grand  modern  Daffodil,  Victoria,  with  white 
segments,  a  great  golden  trumpet,  and  broad, 
glaucous  foliage,  the  very  picture  of  health.  It 
increases  very  rapidly  so  that  we  may  very  soon  see 
it  in  every  garden. 

Several  double  Daffodils  belonging  to  the  long 
trumpet  or  Ajax  section  are  grown,  and  amongst 
them  we  noted  the  rare  N.cernuus  plenus  with  large, 
fully  double,  creamy  white  flowers.  Queen  Anoe’s 
Daffodil  (N.  eystettensis)  is  a  dwarf  growing  form 
and  botanically  very  interesting  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  segments  are  opposite  and  arranged  in  six 
series,  tier  above  tier. 

After  all  the  single  varieties  are  the  finest  and  most 
interesting  to  grow  in  quality.  Mrs.  Walter  Ware  is 
a  bicolor,  having  a  well  reflexed  rim  to  the  trumpet, 
and  is.  certainly  pretty.  Swan’s  Neck  or  William 


Goldring  belongs  to  the  N.  moschatus  type,  and  is 
notable  for  its  long  segments,  and  the  long  curved 
stalk  to  the  flower,  thus  justifying  its  popular  name. 
W.  P.  Milner  is  a  dwarf  and  graceful  Daffodil  about 
the  size  of  Queen  of  Spain,  but  belonging  to  another 
race.  N.  moschatus  Snowflake  is  wholly  pure  whitei 
making  a  chaste  and  graceful  Daffodil. 

For  those  who  can  succeed  in  flowering  it  N. 
maximus  is  one  of  grandest  of  the  golden  Daffodils  ; 
indeed,  some  go  so  far  as  to  describe  it  as  the  best 
and  most  handsome  of  the  Ajax  or  trumpet  section. 
It  is  in  grand  form  at  Long  Ditton,  about  a  fortnight 
later  than  usual.  Mr.  W.  Barr  is  of  opinion  that  the 
cold  weather  is  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  lateness 
of  the  Daffodils,  but  that  the  drought  of  last  autumn 
greatly  retarded  growth  when  it  should  have  been 
moving  as  a  result  of  root  formation.  The  hint  is 
not  far  fetched,  but  may  contain  facts  worth  noting 
for  future  reference.  The  huge,  deeply  cut 
trumpet  of  M.  J.  Berkley  makes  it  a  conspicuous  and 
handsome  Daffodil.  P.  R.  Barr  is  a  valuable  late 
variety,  only  just  commencing  to  bloom,  and  there¬ 
fore  capable  of  prolonging  the  supply  of  flowers  of 
first  class  merit,  though  now  of  second  size  alongside 
of  Victoria,  Duke  of  Bedford,  &c.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  a  good  supply  of  Emperor,  Empress, 
Horsfieldi,  and  other  standard  types  are  maintained 
here. 

Quite  of  another  type  is  the  long  drooping  blooms 
of  Hume’s  Giant,  a  remarkable  form,  but  not  on  all 
fours  with  the  above.  The  old  N.  Macleaii  is  an 
interesting  type  with  a  short  cylindrical  tube.  The 
whole  plant  is  only  6  in.  high  at  present  and  the 
foliage  green.  N.  Nelsoni  major  is  a  great  advance 
upon  the  same  form  of  flower  and  is  certainly  choice, 
either  in  pots  or  planted  out. 

The  medio-coronati  section  is  still  represented  by 
all  that  is  best  of  the  forms  of  N.  incomparabilis. 
The  dark  vigorous  foliage,  and  the  rich  orange  cup  of 
N.i. Gloria  Mundi  proclaim  it  to  be  one  of  the  choicest. 
The  wide  orange  crown  of  N.  i.  Queen  Sophia  recall 
the  days  of  crinolines.  The  crown  of  Princess  Mary 
is  much  in  the  same  form,  but  it  is  longer,  while 
equally  inflated.  N.i.  Frank  Miles  has  a  golden  crown 
or  cup,  and  long  clear  yellow  segments,  having 
a  fluttering,  fly-away-appearance  about  them.  The 
long,  orange-scarlet  cup  of  N.  i.  C.  J.  Backhouse 
make  it  the  best  of  this  colour.  The  broad  glaucous 
leaves  of  N.  i.  Beauty  are  very  noticeable,  and  the 
large  flowers  have  a  beautiful  orange  edge  to  the  cup. 
The  popular  bedding  variety  N.  i.  Duchess  of  West¬ 
minster  has  an  orange  edge  to  the  cup  when  it  first 
expands,  but  this  shades  off  to  yellow,  lemon,  and 
lastly  almost  pure  white,  the  changes  taking  place  in 
this  order.  The  king  of  all  this  section  remains  N.  i. 
Sir  Watkin,  of  which  there  is  a  large  break  flowering 
profusely  and  now  in  perfection. 

The  Eucharis-flowered  Daffodils  are  also  at  their 
best  in  the  numerous  forms  of  N.  Leedsii.  The 
variety  Catherine  Spurrel  has  large  and  massive 
flowers  for  its  section,  but  they  hang  their  heads  like 
a  blushing  maiden  in  confusion.  The  pale  lemon 
cup  of  N.  Leedsii  Gem  ultimately  shades  off  to  white 
like  the  segments.  N.  L.  Grand  Duchess  has  a 
chalice  of  the  palest  lemon,  and  is  a  great  favourite 
here.  N.  L.  M.  de  Graaff  has  an  orange-tipped  cup 
when  it  first  expands,  and  is  a  real  beauty. 

The  various  forms  of  N.  Barrii  are  characterised 
by  having  a  cup  that  is  shorter  than  either  that  of 
N.  incomparabilis  or  N.  Leedsii  in  their  numerous 
varieties.  They  indeed  come  in  between  N. 
imcomparabilis  and  N.  Burbidgei  in  that  respect. 
N.  Barrii  conspicuus  stands  unrivalled  in  general 
utility  and  beauty  in  its  particular  section  ;  but  a 
large  break  required  another  week  to  bring  the 
flowers  to  perfection.  Either  as  a  pot  plant  or  for 
bedding  it  is  a  most  reliable  and  handsome  sort.  N. 
B.  Orphee  has  a  short  cup,  edged  with  orange,  but 
even  in  this  respect  it  is  beaten  by  N.  B.  Sensation, 
the  bright  orange  edge  to  the  cup  of  which  is 
charming  but  evanescent.  It  should  be  cut  in  bud 
and  opened  in  water.  A  larger  flower  with  a  wider 
cup,  deeply  stained  with  orange  at  the  rim,  is  that  of 
N.  B.  Crown  Prince. 

Then  what  shall  we  say  of  the  beautiful  forms  of 
N.  Burbidgei,  those  hybrids  of  which  N.  poeticus  is 
the  predominating  partner  of  the  two  parents. 
The  flowers  are  mostly  white,  with  a  short  scarlet- 
rimmed  cup,  and  those  characters,  together  with 
their  fragrance,  recall  N.  poeticus,  than  which  the 
cup  is  longer.  Many  of  the  best  of  them  retain 
their  place  in  the  collection.  The  earliest  of  the 


Poet  s  Narcissus  itself  in  the  grounds  at  Long 
Ditton  is  N.  poeticus  praecox  grandiflorus,  which  is 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  N.  p.  ornatus,  being 
at  its  best  last  week. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  many  beautiful  and 
interesting  Daffodils  to  be  seen,  and  others  keep 
opening  week  by  week,  so  that  this  season  will  be  a 
long  one.  Many  a  pilgrimage  is  being  made  to  the 
grounds  at  present  by  people  from  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  by  those  in  proximity. 


tub  Orcliid  Grower’s  Calendar. 


Cattleya  Mendelii. — This,  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  genus,  will  soon  be  making  a  fine  show.  It 
follows  on  after  the  varieties  of  C.  Trianaei,  to  which 
it  bears  a  great  resemblance,  are  over,  and  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  a  geographical  form. 

Its  culture  is  easy  in  the  extreme,  providing  you 
have  anything  like  a  decent  house  in  which  to  grow 
them.  Pot  culture  seems  to  be  the  most  suitable, 
and  the  compost  should  consist  of  the  best  peat  and 
a  small  quantity  of  sphagnum  moss. 

Our  practice  is  with  most  Cattleyas  to  be  rather 
sparing  of  moisture  at  the  roots  until  the  growths 
are  nearly  made  up  and  new  roots  are  formed  from 
the  base  of  the  same,  then  we  give  them  copious 
supplies  until  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded.  Some 
there  are  of  course  that  fail  to  make  flowering 
growths  and  these  we  should  at  once  repot,  should 
the  compost  about  them  have  become  sour.  In  the 
case  of  newly  potted  plants  care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  watering  for  a  time  or  the  roots  will  go  black 
at  the  points.  Keep  them  moderately  dry  until  the 
new  roots  are  seen  to  be  running  through  the  com¬ 
post  ;  the  plants  may  shrivel  a  little  but  will  soon 
plump  up  again. 

Cattleya  Gigas.— This  is  an  Orchid  that  suffers 
from  over  watering,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  growth.  Our  plants  are  breaking  away  finely. 
The  smaller  plants  are  in  pans,  suspended  near  the 
roof,  exposed  to  as  much  light  and  air  as  it  is  possible 
to  let  them  have  without  damage  to  the  other  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  house.  The  plants  are  kept  dry  all 
through  the  winter  months,  and  not  until  we  can 
feel  the  flowers  coming  up  in  the  growth  will  they 
get  anything  like  a  good  soaking.  By  following  this 
mode  of  treatment  we  have  managed  to  keep  plants 
in  good  condition  for  years  and  to  flower  them 
regularly  each  season.  We  never  think  of  disturbing 
this  Cattleya  at  the  roots  until  after  the  flowering 
season,  which  is  July  and  the  beginning  of  August. 

Cool  Houses — Importations  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  and  O.  Rossii  majus  are  making  their 
appearance,  and  to  keep  a  collection  up  to  its 
average  strength,  that  is,  if  you  turn  out  all 
moderately  good  varieties,  you  must  buy  in  fresh 
ones.  There  is  no  more  fascinating  work  than 
watching  new  Odontoglossums  coming  in  flower  for 
the  first  time.  You  watch  every  bud  develop,  and 
strain  your  eye  to  note  any  indication  of  a  spot,  con¬ 
juring  up  hopes  of  a  hundred-guinea  find.  But  I  am 
digressing ;  my  mission  is  to  point  out  how  best  to 
get  them  to  start  into  growth  and  flower  quickly. 
We  have  just  over  a  thousand  new  ones.  They 
have  been  looked  over,  carefully  cutting  away  all 
the  rotten  pseudo-bulbs,  &c  ;  but  at  present  we 
have  not  attempted  to  give  them  any  more  moisture 
than  what  they  can  pick  up  from  the  damping  down 
of  the  walls  and  paths.  Next  week,  however,  the 
potting-up  will  commence,  using  as  small  pots  as  is 
consistent  with  the  size  of  the  plants.  Peat  and 
moss  in  equal  parts  is  what  they  like.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  mix  together  beforehand,  but  work 
the  moss  in  between  the  peat  as  the  work  proceeds. 
Should  the  moss  be  wet  when  it  comes  in,  which  is 
generally  the  case,  we  dry  it  by  laying  it  down  for  a 
night  on  the  floor  of  one  of  the  houses.  We  have 
found  that  to  use  moss  in  a  wet  state  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take  ;  have  both  peat  and  moss  in  a  state  of  elas¬ 
ticity,  so  much  aimed  at  by  good  growers  in  all 
composts. 

After  the  potting  is  done  nothing  will  be  required 
as  regards  moisture  at  the  roots  other  than  a  gentle 
spraying  overhead  with  the  syringe  fcr  some  time, 
as  having  no  roots  it  would  serve  no  good  pur¬ 
pose  by  keeping  them  wet.  On  the  contrary  the 
compost  would  become  sour  before  any  roots  were 
sent  out  to  take  hold  of  it. — S.  C. 
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JOINTS  FOR  IgMATEURS. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  STRAWBERRIES. 

This  is  now  a  time  in  the  year  when  all  classes  of 
gardeners  must  stir  themselves  briskly.  At  all 
favourable  times  active  operations  for  seed  sowing 
and  planting  will  engage  the  kitchen  gardeners. 
And  those  with  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  other  fruit 
trees  on  walls  must  see  to  the  fertilising  of  the 
blooms,  which  at  this  time  are  at  their  best  for  this 
work.  Give  the  trees  a  smart  tap  or  two,  or  in 
the  cases  where  Noblesse  and  other  shy  setters  are 
grown  outdoors,  brush  the  blooms  lightly  with  a 
soft-haired  brush  or  a  rabbit's  tail  wired  to  a  stake. 
We  find  it  a  successful  practice  to  spray  the  trees 
briskly  with  soft,  chilled  water.  This  operation  acts 
doubly  by  aiding  fertilisation  and  in  cleaning  both 
young  and  old  shoots. 

Fruit  trees  with  a  superabundance  of  blossom 
should  have  this  thinned.  By  giving  each  flower 
perfect  freedom  its  chances  of  doing  well  are 
furthered.  Trees  that  have  set  fruits,  which  are 
now  swelling  should  have  liquid  nourishment. 

It  is  also  of  great  gain  to  water  the  Strawberry 
beds,  especially  on  light  soils,  with  weak  liquid 
manures  from  the  stable  and  farmyard.  Another 
hint  which  we  always  like  to  drop  is  for  cultivators 
to  use  their  hoes  often  between  the  crops  which  may 
be  growing  fast.  Its  advantages  are  many,  and  are 
often  enunciated. 

Roses  should  now  be  pruned.  Where  climbing 
Roses  have  covered  the  trellises,  arches,  or  walls  on 
which  they  grow,  thinning  out  of  inferior  shoots 
only  is  all  that  need  be  done.  Nowadays  many 
rosarians  say  the  less  pruning  the  better  if  good 
blooms  and  plenty  of  them  are  wanted,  and  they 
prune  according  to  their  opinions.  On  the  other 
hand  a  vast  number  of  equally  good  cultivators 
prune  bard,  and  also  attain  what  they  strive 
for.  Still,  from  our  own  experience  and  practice 
we  think  it  foolish  to  cut  a  strong  shoot 
very  hard  back,  seeing  we  had  to  provide  nourish¬ 
ment  to  build  up  that  same  shoot  with  its  buds,  &c., 
the  year  before.  Prune  back  then,  we  say,  to  the 
first  sturdy  bud  in  a  ripened  shoot,  and  by  feeding 
and  attention  through  the  summer  an  abundance  of 
the  best  Roses  will  be  your  reward. 

Where  Spruce  branches  have  been  used  for  pro¬ 
tecting  wall  and  trellis  Roses  during  winter  they 
should  now,  if  not  before,  be  removed.  The  rough¬ 
est  of  the  mulching  on  beds  should  be  taken  off, 
and  the  rest  left  to  be  forked  in  when  pointing  the 
beds  over. 

Beds  of  Lily  of  the  Yalley  can  have  liberal 
supplies  of  diluted  liquid  nourishment.  By  such 
timely  sustenance  the  quality,  if  not  the  quantity,  of 
the  blooms  will  be  much  increased.  This  remark 
can  very  well  apply  to  any  beds  of  plants  which 
at  this  season  are  growing  up  to  flower  in  a  short 
while. 

Hedges.— Nothing  helps  a  hedge  to  increase  its 
vigour  more  than  liberal  topdressings  of  road- 
scrapings,  old  soil  or  turf,  and  such  like  material. 
Hedges  are  very  often  placed  in  exposed  parts  for 
shelter  and  are  thus  liable  to  much  strain  from  winds. 
The  topdressings  of  soil  then,  act  not  so  much  for  a 
larder  to  the  roots  as  to  steady  them  by  its  weight. 
Moisture  is  also  conserved  for  even  the  driest  times. 
Where  hedges  are  striving  to  grow  under  or  close  by 
trees,  which  being  stronger  appropriate  most  food 
and  rob  the  hedge,  a  heavy  dressing  as  a  food-yielding 
medium  in  this  case  is  invaluable.  Loosen  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  at  the  base  of  the  hedge  and  water  it  well 
if  it  be  dry,  then  topdress  and  make  thoroughly  firm. 
Privet  and  Beech  hedges  may  yet  be  planted. 

Rockeries. — For  screening  unsightly  places  or  for 
forming  an  interesting  portion  in  a  garden  no  one 
can  recommend  a  better  object  than  a  rockery.  It 
is  now,  too,  that  we  must  repair  or  alter  existing 
rock  gardens.  Make  the  pockets  as  natural-like  as 
you  can,  but  first  secure  them  fit  for  plant  growth. 
They  should  have  free  outlet  for  water,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plants,  they  must  be  deep  or  shallow.  In 
making  rock  gardens  the  first  thing  to  fix  upon  is  the 
site.  Choose,  if  at  all  possible,  a  raised  position, 
that  is,  if  a  general  collection  of  alpine  plants  are  to 
be  grown.  If  only  Ferns  and  shade-loving  plants  be 
desired  then,  of  course,  hollowed  spaces  answer  the 
purpose.  In  any  case,  to  make  the  rockery,  have  a 


good  banking  on  which  to  build  the  stones  or 
boulders.  Start  at  the  bottom  and  proceed  towards 
the  top.  The  stones,  to  save  space  should  be  flat  or 
somewhat  of  that  shape,  and  must  be  inserted 
deeply.  Place  them  to  form  triangles  or  squares, 
some  straight,  others  oblique  or  tipping,  but  all  in 
such  position  as  to  form  a  rooting  receptacle  by  their 
conjoined  entirety. 

Drainage  having  been  inserted,  fill  the  pockets  or 
root  spaces  with  good  soil,  which  must  be  composed 
in  different  proportions,  and  of  various  materials,  for 
the  divers  variety  of  stock. 

We  enjo>  those  rockeries  (such  as  the  one  figured 
on  p.  505  of  this  paper — Abbotsbury,  Newton 
Abbott) — where  the  general  arrangement  is  loose  and 
the  plants  large.  But  we  know  well  very  few  can 
afford  rockeries  of  this  sort.  A  great  deal  of  fine 
effect  is  obtainable  by  the  use  of  Yuccas,  &c.,  on 
raised  prominences  for  small  rockeries.  And  we 
need  not  withhold  from  the  use  of  smaller  trees 
and  shrubs  for  the  sake  of  varied  scene.  Retinos- 
poras,  Cupressus,  Rhododendrons,  &c.,  of  the 
smaller  types  answer  first  rate.  Then  for  plants  we 
have  thousands  in  bulbs,  and  Primulas,  and  Cam¬ 
panulas,  Globe  Flowers,  and  dozens  more  of  the 
Ranunculaceae,  while  Erigerons,  Dianthuses,  Betuni- 
cas,  Gnaphalium  margaritaceum,  Pratia  littoralis,  a 
dense  creeper  with  starry  white  flowers;  Nepetas, 
Scutellarias,  Ajugas,  and  other  Labiatae ;  Geums, 
Potentillas,  Veronicas,  and  indeed  a  selection  need 
cause  no  trouble  and  very  little  money.  Hardy 
Ferns,  shrubby  Veronicas,  and  ornamental  grasses 
should  be  dotted  here  and  there.  Ferneries  at  this 
season  should  be  cleaned. 

Plants  in  Dwelling  Houses.— Many  amateur 
gardeners  have  a  large  nnmber  of  plants  in  their 
dwelling  houses  and  in  window  boxes.  We  are  glad 
to  know  this  and  a  few  hints  in  relation  to  the  subject 
it  is  our  pleasure  to  give.  There  is  the  hanging 
receptacles  and  their  charges.  Now  both  in 
window  box,  and  pots  or  baskets,  we  most 
enjoy  simplicity  of  design.  When  elaborate 
receptacles  are  used,  the  attention  is  often 
arrested  by  them  instead  of  by  what  they  contain. 
Round  or  wire  baskets,  square  china,  or  earthware 
bowls  in  all  sizes  might  well  be  used.  Campanula, 
Fuchsia  Cloth  of  Gold,  hanging  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  Lysimachia  nummu- 
laria,  with  Tradescantia  tricolor,  Ficus  repens, 
Panicum  variegatum,  Nephrolepis  davallioides  com- 
pacta  and  other  Ferns  are  all  useful  for  baskets. 

Then  of  pot  plants  there  is  no  end.  When  plants 
are  in  saucers  be  sure  to  have  the  pots  raised  on 
small  blocks  of  wood,  else  stagnation  in  the  drain¬ 
age  is  almost  a  certainty. 

Ornamental  receptacles  with  flat  backs  for  fitting 
against  shutters  are  not  often  used,  but  we  note  on 
them  and  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  thoughts. 
Again,  for  lobbies  and  bow  windows,  trays,  or  rather 
stands  having  trays  for  the  plants,  and  a  zinc-box 
below  to  catch  the  water  in,  are  very  serviceable.  By 
these  stands  we  can  arrange  a  host  of  plants  into 
small  space  and  in  places  where  the  light  is  brightest. 
Plants  in  dwelling  houses  are  often  exposed  to 
influences  creating  drought.  By  placing  one  pot 
within  another,  and  if  it  be  a  size  or  two  larger,  pack 
between  them  damp  moss ;  or  by  draping  the  pot 
with  some  drought-resisting  material  the  health  of 
one’s  plants  is  the  better  secured.  At  this  time 
too,  when  cold  winds  and  blinks  of  sun  come  to¬ 
gether,  be  careful  in  the  airing  of  your  houses.  If 
aired  they  must  be  while  cold  winds  blow,  then  take 
the  precaution  to  remove  the  plants  to  shelter  or 
place  them  below  the  level  of  the  sill,  and  the  draught 
will  pass  over  them.  Shade  plants  in  full  bloom  and 
those  also  which  are  exposed  to  scorching  sun. 
Where  plants  are  in  flower  and  infested  with  insects, 
dustings  of  sulphur,  or  tobacco-powder  will  rid 
them  of  their  torments,  and  if  dipping  or  washing 
can  be  done,  then  use  solutions  of  quassia  and  water, 
or  paraffin,  soft  soap  and  water.  Much  care  is 
needed  when  using  paraffin.  Keep  it  well  stirred  and 
do  not  use  it  strongly.  Plants  with  soft  broad  foliage 
and  stems,  generally  need  more  water  than  harder 
wooded  or  tougher  foliaged  plants. — Beacon. 

- - 

Birds  and  Petroleum.— Half  a  pint  of  petroleum  in 
four  gallons  of  water,  kept  well  stirred  while  being 
spread  over  the  ground  with  a  watering  pot,  is  said 
to  keep  birds  away  from  Peas,  Beans,  and  other 
plants  for  which  they  evince  a  liking. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  ot  their  letters. 

Aristolochia  pelicana. — Subscriber :  You  will 
notice  that  we  spell  the  name  differently  from  that 
you  sent  us.  At  the  same  time  we  consider  the 
proper  name  to  be  Aristolochia  gigas,  which  some 
one  in  America  called  the  Pelican  Plant,  by  way  of 
an  English  name.  The  plant  in  question  is  a  woody 
climber  from  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  and 
therefore  requires  a  stove  in  which  to  grow  it  here. 
It  may,  no  doubt,  be  raised  from  seed,  but  we  are 
afraid  this  would  not  be  obtainable  in  the  usual  way 
at  the  seed  shops.  Seeds  would  have  to  be  imported 
from  its  native  habitats.  The  usual  way  of  getting 
it  is  in  the  form  of  young  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
in  good  nursery  establishments  where  collections  of 
stove  plants  are  kept.  It  may  be  grown  in  a  compost 
of  good  fibrous  loam  with  plenty  of  sand  and 
a  fourth  part  of  peat,  or  peat  and  leaf  mould. 

Suckers  on  Roses. — Bath :  Sometimes  you  will 
be  able  to  pull  these  clean  out,  leaving  no  eyes  or 
buds  from  which  it  can  send  up  fresh  suckers.  Should 
the  shoots  break,  leaving  a  portion  in  the  ground,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  remove  some  of  the  soil  so 
that  the  sucker  will  be  bared  almost  to  its  union 
with  the  root  from  which  it  springs.  You  can  then 
pull  it  off,  or  first  carefully  remove  the  soil  covering 
its  base  and  then  cut  it  clean  away  with  a  sharp 
knife.  In  any  case  avoid  injury  to  the  roots  of  the 
Roses. 

Cuttings  of  Michaelmas  Daisies. — J.  J. :  You 
may  now  or  a  little  later  take  tops  of  the  shoots 
about  3  in.  long  when  getting  fairly  firm.  Cut  them 
straight  across  below  but  close  to  a  joint,  using  a 
sharp  knife.  These  cuttings  may  be  dibbled  into 
sandy  soil  in  pots  and  stood  in  a  warm  greenhouse, 
or  better  still  plunge  the  pots  in  a  mild  hot  bed 
consisting  of  fermenting  dung  or  leaves  and  dung 
mixed.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted  they 
should  be  potted  off  singly  in  60-size  pots,  shifting 
them  into  48-size  pots  when  the  former  are  filled 
with  roots.  You  can  flower  the  plants  in  this  size 
of  pot  provided  you  look  closely  after  the  watering. 


Pruning  Tea  Roses. — Try  Again :  You  would  be 
safe  enough  now  to  prune  your  Tea  Roses,  as  we 
cannot  reasonably  expect  the  cold  weather  to  last 
much  longer  ;  besides,  by  the  time  the  young  shoots 
from  the  eyes  left  have  expanded  the  first  of  their 
leaves  the  season  will  be  far  advanced.  Weak  shoots 
may  be  cut  back  to  one  eye ;  but  the  strong  ones 
should  be  laid  in  full  length,  with  exception  of  the 
dead  or  badly  ripened  tips.  The  topping  of  the  long 
shoots  and  the  thinning  of  the  weak  shoots  constitute 
most  of  the  pruning  required. 


Would  Ophipogon  Jaburan  variegatus  live  in 
a  Frame?—  R.  S. :  It  may  be  grown  in  a  frame  with 
great  success ;  for  it  is  hardy  in  the  openair  in  some  of 
the  southern  countiesof  England  at  least.  The  foliage 
would  be  finer,  however,  if  grown  in  a  frame ;  and 
more  vigorous  growth  results  from  planting  out  the 
tufts  in  a  bed  of  loam  and  leaf  soil.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  break  up  the  plant  into  small  pieces  with  roots 
to  each,  and  plant  them  in  lines  about  6  in.  or  9  in. 
apart  each  way.  Keep  the  frame  close  for  about  a 
week  or  so  unless  the  sun  is  very  hot,  after  which 
air  may  be  admitted  more  freely,  unless  you  wish  to 
hurry  growth.  If  grown  hard,  that  is,  with  plenty 
of  air,  the  foliage  will  be  more  durable. 


Sweet  Peas  in  Baskets.— T.  B. :  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  growing  Sweet  Peas  in  baskets  for  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory.  Sow  some  in  60- 
size  pots  at  once  and  grow  them  on  till  you  are  about 
to  make  up  the  baskets.  Do  not  allow  the  plants 
too  long  in  the  pots,  as  the  latter  in  time  get  crowded 
with  roots,  and  growth  is  thereby  stunted.  When 
making  up  the  baskets  use  light,  rich  soil.  Place  a 
covering  of  green  moss  all  round  the  baskets  to  keep 
in  the  soil.  Some  of  the  Peas  may  be  pushed 
through  the  wires  all  round  the  baskets  and  allowed 
to  grow  in  that  fashion,  while  the  rest  are  planted 
on  the  top  to  fall  over  the  side.  Give  plenty  of 
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water  and  liquid  manure  during  the  season,  and  pick 
off  all  faded  flowers  and  young  seed  pods  to 
encourage  a  more  continued  display. 


Gladiolus  The  Bride  in  Pots.— C.  H. :  Make  up 
a  compost  of  good,  fibrous  loam,  leaf  soil  and  sand, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  well  rotted  cow  manure. 
Pot  rather  firmly,  with  the  corms  just  a  little  under 
the  surface.  Stand  the  pots  on  the  shelves  of  a 
greenhouse  near  the  glass.  Never  allow  them  to 
become  dry,  but  guard  against  overwatering  at  all 
times.  When  the  plants  are  growing  freely,  weak 
liquid  manure  may  be  employed  about  twice  a  week. 
Let  the  plants  have  plenty  of  light  and  air  at  all 
times. 

NOSTEL  PRIORY,  WAKEFIELD. 

The  Grounds. 

Not  only  in  Yorkshire  but  through  the  North  and 
Midlands  of  England,  Nostel  Priory,  an  estate  of 


and  running  to  a  quarter  6f  a  mile  in  straight, 
parallel  lines.  Their  position  seems  to  have  been 
studied  both  for  scenic  effect  and  also  to  attract  the 
vision  away  to  the  distant  meadows,  for  by  the  use 
of  sunk  fences  an  unbroken  view  of  a  mile  or  two 
has  been  secured. 

Situated  on  the  highest  ground  to  the  south  side 
of  the  park,  is  the  parish  church  and  burial  ground. 
The  church  is  400  years  old,  and  contains  relics  of 
the  demolished  Priories  which  were  founded  in 
Saxon  times  and  flourished  somewhere  near  the  pre¬ 
sent  site  of  Nostel  Priory.  There  is  also  a  fine  lot 
of  wood-carving  within  the  church,  and  stained 
windows  beautifully  executed,  one  of  which  bears 
the  figure  of  an  olden  time  Northumbrian  king 
named  St.  Oswald !  and  it  was  from  this  personage 
that  the  first  Lord  St.  Oswald  adopted  the  title. 
Well,  so  much  for  our  survey  towards  Mecca  !  Let 
us  now1 ’winder  west. 

All  the  western  territory  is  wooded,  and  the  mile 
or  two  of  footpaths,  laid  in  red-ash  or  turf,  afford  one 
much  delight  by  the  variety  of  scene  which  in  their 
meanderings  they  expose.  At  one  part  we  enjoy  what 


The  Plant  Houses. 

Many  of  these  are  what  we  commonly  term  old- 
fashioned,  which  also  means  that  in  them  plants  are 
difficult  to  cultivate.  The  other  houses  are  all 
substantial  and  up-to-date,  Taking  the  “  pits  "  first, 
which  are  really  span-roofed  houses  sunk  in  the 
ground,  we  find  one  devoted  to  Cattleyas,  and 
certainly  their  appearance  spoke  well  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  them.  The  stages  are  dressed  with  fine, 
red,  pebbly  refuse,  and  into  this  the  roots  of  the 
Cattleyas  penetrate.  Pellionia  pulchella  grows 
freely  on  the  stages  beneath  the  Cattleyas,  and  adds 
an  effect  to  the  house. 

We  noted  a  few  of  the  better  flowered  plants,  and 
these  were  Cattleya  Trianaei  and  C.  labiata  of 
which  there  are  some  large  old  specimens,  C.  labiata 
percivaliana,  C.  gigas,  C.  Skinnerii,  C.  Mossiae,  C. 
gloriosa,  C.  Schroderae  and  C:  bowringiana.  C. 
ftalkeriana  and  C.  aurea  were  hanging  in  pot  and 
basket  respectively. 

Miss  Winn,  sister  to  Lord  St.  Oswald,  takes  a 
large  interest  in  the  Cattleyas,  or  in  fact  for  any¬ 
thing  of  note  in  the  plant  domain. 


Phalaenopsis  House  at  Nostel  Priory. 


Lord  St.  Oswald,  is  familiar.  It  is  situated  six  miles 
south-east  from  Wakefield,  a  city  popularised  by 
Goldsmith’s  story  of  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield.” 
The  present  mansion  was  built  about  160  years  ago 
by  the  renowned  architect,  Payne,  the  estate  having 
been  in  the  Winn  family’s  possession  for  nigh  200 
years.  The  design  is  from  plans  secured  in  Italy  by 
the  second  Sir  Rowland  Winn.  The  family’s  coat 
of  arms  can  be  observed  high  up  towards  the  middle 
of  the  house.  A  terrace  below  has  served  in  times 
past  as  a  great  platform  from  which  huge  political 
audiences  were  addressed.  From  the  east  front  a 
view  is  obtained  of  which  a  better  need  not  be 
desired. 

Between  the  house  and  the  horizon  lies  a  scene, 
placid,  peaceful,  and  serene,  yet  withal  varied  in  its 
length  and  breadth  of  undulating  park,  tastefully 
adorned  by  grand  old  Dutch  Elms  and  other  noble 
trees,  among  which  the  shaggy-haired,  long-horned 
"Kyloes”  or  Highland  cattle  and  the  numerous 
herd  of  fallow  deer  wander  ;  and  the  deer  even  sport 
upon  the  lawns  in  front  of  the  house.  In  the  same 
scene  there  is  also  a  continual  change  overhead  by 
the  eccentric  flights  of  the  hundreds  of  rooks  which 
colonise  the  trees.  Speaking  of  the  Elms— said  to 
be  150  years  old — a  special  feature  of  the  park  is  a 
double  row  of  these  placed  about  150  yards  apart, 


is  a  veritable  jungle  scene ;  tall  trees  of  evergreen 
and  deciduous  types  rise  above  a  dense  undergrowth 
of  common  Rhododendrons,  Briers,  Snowberry 
bushes,  and  different  kinds  of  Laurels  ;  while 
bracken  and  grasses  carpet  the  ground  and  complete 
the  picture.  Anon,  we  are  at  the  edge  of  a  lake 
which  stretches  over  forty  acres  of  surface,  and  on 
whose  expanse  scores  of  white  swans,  coots,  wild 
ducks,  and  other  water  fowls  find  their  home.  A 
stone  bridge,  bearing  the  turnpike  road  between 
Wakefield  and  Doncaster,  spans  the  lake  almost  at 
its  middle,  and  from  this  bridge  one  gets  perhaps 
the  finest  view  obtainable,  for  before  us  is  water- 
scene,  woodland,  and  meadow  ;  still  life,  and 
animated  embodiment. 

Our  photograph  represents  a  sweet,  wee  corner 
which  would  pass  for  a  scene  from  "Alice  in  Wonder¬ 
land.”  The  standard  Roses,  climbing  Ampelopsis, 
Clematis  and  Ivy,  give  a  graceful  lightness  of  aspect ; 
and  the  flower  beds  lend  a  brilliance  during  summer 
which  contrasts  with  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  made 
dark  by  the  smoke  from  many  pit  and  factory  chim¬ 
neys  in  the  busy  districts  all  around.  But  now  for 
the  gardens,  where  even  with  all  the  circumambient 
detractors.  Mr.  Eastor  is  successful  in  the  culture  of 
ffiardy  and  indpor  fruits,  vegetables,  and  plants  under 
glass  or  in  borders. 


Below  the  stage  on  one  side  of  the  house,  clinkers 
have  been  put  to  a  useful  purpose  by  beiDg  cemented 
to  form  a  rough  but  ornamental  coping,  on  which  a 
very  graceful  and  hardy  Maidenhair  Fern  (probably 
Adiantum  veitcbianuro,  dwarf  form)  had  been 
successfully  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
crevices.  We  should  oftener  like  to  see  spaces  below 
stages,  or  odd  corners  banked  up  and  draped  in  some 
such  manner  as  this.  In  this  same  house  Ficus 
repens  has  tessellated  the  end  wall  of  the  house; 
while  to  a  rafter  a  fresh  and  vigorous  quantity  of 
Smilax  lightly  depends. 

But  now  we  change  the  scene  to  the  Fern  pit,  which 
at  the  time  our  notes  were  taken  was  at  the  stage 
when  a  fernery  is  far  more  lovely  than  it  ever  seems 
during  the  year  again. 

To  see  the  tall  Fern  stalks  bearing  tender  creamy- 
pink  pinnae  quivering  suspendedly  and  with  such 
grace,  flashes  thoughts  to  the  "  inward  eye  ”  of  rain¬ 
bow  drops  dispersed  by  zephyrs  and  then  arrested 
and  sustained  by  some  invisible  entity.  Adiantum 
gracillimum  affords  such  a  picture — at  least  it  should 
do  if  your  imagination  is  equal  to  mine  1 !  A. 
formosum  and  the  pretty  A.  roseum  with  fronds  of 
the  colour  indicated  in  the  name ;  A.  Bausei,  A 
cornubiense,  A.  Pacottii,  and  A.  Williamsii  were 
singularly  handsome.  In  dull  and  muggy  weather 
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some  of  the  varieties  in  this  house  damp  and  mould 
slightly,  presumably  from  a  limited  heat  supply.  A 
batch  of  Pleione  Lagenaria  was  in  as  rude  a  state  of 
health  as  the  common  Chickweed  of  our  by-ways. 
The  loose  stone  or  rock-work  below  the  stages  was 
verdured  and  attractive  with  PterisesandSelaginellas 
of  dwarf  form. 

Neighbouring  this  Fern  house  is  a  plant  stove. 
The  end  wall  here  supports  a  tier  or  two  of  clay 
tiles,  shaped  to  fit  against  the  wall,  and  form  a 
trough-like  receptacle.  This  means  of  having  a 
wall  furnished  is  commonly  adopted  in  gardens,  and 
another  practice  for  attaining  the  same  end  is  to  fix 
up  strong  netting  an  inch  or  two  out,  and  pack  in  a 
compost  between  the  wall  and  the  netting. 

The  neighbouring  pit  is  used  as  a  small  plant 
stove,  the  plants  comprising  those  which  are  found 
most  serviceable  for  table  decoration,  of  which  work 
Mr.  Eastor  has  a  fair  amount.  Varieties  of  Dra¬ 
caenas,  Crotons,  Cocos,  Panax  Victoria,  Asparagus 
in  4-in.  pots,  many  beautiful  Caladiums,  and  stuff  of 
this  sort  fill  the  stages,  but  the  real  wealth  and 
value  of  the  house  depends  on  the  Phalaenopsis,  a 
representation  of  which,  notably  P,  schilleriana,  is 
given  in  the  photo  (p.  537).  The  variety  we  mention  has 
had  leaves  20  in.  long  and  5  in.  or  more,  broad,  and 
fleshy,  deep  coloured,  and  glossy  at  the  same  time. 


Freesias,  Amaryllis  in  very  good  form;  Narcissi; 
many  flowering  hardwooded  plants,  with  a  large 
central  stage  chiefly  occupied  with  Callas  and 
Lilies,  and  the  general  variety  of  sweet  stuff  which 
in  spring  enliven  such  greenhouses,  were  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

A  large  stove  opens  from  the  show  house  and 
contains  a  very  varied  assemblage  when  one  comes 
to  sum  up.  Besides  the  general  assortment  of 
Dracaenas,  Screw  Pines,  Crotons  and  other  foliage 
or  flowering  plants,  we  specially  noticed  Rhapis 
flabelliformis,  of  which  a  well  clothed,  tall  plant 
stood  on  the  centre  stage ;  Posoqueria  longiflora,  a 
plant  which  has  been  figured  once  and  written  of 
many  times  in  our  literature,  and  which  by  its 
worth  shall  be  yet  again  many  times  mentioned  ; 
Franciseas,  Tabernaemontanas,  Ixoras,  &c.,  are  the 
more  select  from  among  the  many  staged.  The 
roofs'  beams  sustained  their  full  quantity  of  floral 
and  foliar  drapery,  having  Ipomoeas,  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  and  a  fine, free  form  of  Thunbergialaurifolia, 
while  a  plant  of  Stephanotis  floribunda  covered 
nearly  200  square  feet  of  space.  Floriferous  Dendro- 
biums  made  a  brightness  where  they  stood,  as  did 
Aerides  and  others  suspended  from  the  roof. 

Making  our  exit  we  next  entered  the  Gardenia 
house  The  house  has  a  miscellaneous  representa- 
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Catherine  Mermet  is  a  free  grower  and  bloomer  as  a 
bush ;  so  is  Grace  Darling,  H.P.,  Anna  Olivier, 
Mad.  de  St.  Joseph,  and  others.  They  are  not 
hard  pruned. 

The  Fruit  Houses. 

But  now  we  find  ourselves  in  that  portion  of  the  in¬ 
door  charge  in  which  Mr.  Eastor  specially  interests 
himself.  Among  the  Vines  and  Peaches  he  be¬ 
comes  more  garrulous,  and  in  converse  one  finds  out 
that  his  practice  goes  not  by  rules  of  thumb,  but  by 
self  observation,  guided  by  facts  from  science.  The 
early  peachery,  for  we  are  here  now, contains  Rivers’ 
York,  which  Mr.  Eastor  declares  to  be  the  best  of 
forcing  Peach  trees  ;  Noblesse,  shy  here  as  else¬ 
where;  Early  Alexander,  Royal  George,  always 
trusty ;  with  Early  Rivers’  and  Lord  Napier 
Nectarines.  The  Peach  houses,  of  which  there  are 
three,  have  inside  borders  only.  For  early  and  late 
houses  this  expert  cultivator  believes  that  inside  bor¬ 
ders  only  should  be  allowed, for  then  the  conditions  for 
forcing  growth  and  later  on,  for  ripening  it,  are  more 
under  direct  control.  He,  however,  advocates  outside 
borders  for  mid-season  peacheries.  “  There  is  method 
in  his  madness  !  ”  Between  the  early  peachery  and 
tbe  successional  house,  is  a  house  of  Fig  trees  in 
shallow  borders.  Black  and  white  Ischia,  St.  John, 
and  what  is  presumed  to  be  Castle  Kennedy  are  the 


Flower  Garden  at  Nostel  Priory. 


These  plants,  of  which  Nostel  Priory  has  a  varied 
collection,  flower  regularly  and  well,  but  the  spikes 
are  cut  off  before  they  have  bloomed  long,  as  other¬ 
wise  the  future  health  of  the  plants  would  be  in¬ 
jured.  Some  of  the  species  and  varieties  are  P. 
amabil is,  P.  sanderiana and  P.  s.  alba  ;  P.  grandiflora, 
very  handsome  ;  and  P.  rosea,  which  will  bloom  for 
months  by  continuing  to  expand  the  buds  of  its  in¬ 
definite  raceme ;  P.  grandiflora  aurea,  and  P. 
gloriosa. 

The  plants  are  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Dryden, 
the  foreman,  who  gives  them  his  especial  care. 
They  are  suspended  i£  ft.  from  the  glass,  and  are  in 
teak  wood  baskets  on  the  south  side  of  the  house, 
which  runs  east  and  west.  The  blinds  are  on  the 
house,  and  in  use  from  early  in  February  till  well 
into  November.  Lantern  ventilators  are  fixed,  and 
a  good  system  of  top  ventilation  thus  secured.  The 
house  is  kept  fairly  moist,  and  the  plants  are  seldom 
shifted  from  their  baskets,  but  have  fresh  top-rooting 
material  annually.  Only  rain  water  is  ever  used. 

Our  next  move  is  to  the  show  greenhouse,  a  fair 
sized  span  whose  plants  in  their  season  brighten  the 
house  and  attract  all  passers-by  One  side  stage 
was  filled  with  tree  Carnations  in  4-,  5-,  and  6-in. 
pots,  with  signs  of  a  fine  flower  crop  when  good 
weather  comes  to  draw  it  out.  Also  at  the  time  we 
write  of,  batches  of  Cyclamen,  Pelargoniums, 


tion  of  young  stove  and  greenhouse  decorative 
plants.  Kentias  are  much  in  evidence.  The  central 
bed  is  chiefly  occupied  with  Gardenias  planted  out. 
These  had  not  been  doing  well,  but  since  substitu¬ 
ting  the  former  rooting  medium,  namely,  the  best, 
turfy  loam  and  charcoal,  the  plants  treated  are  doing 
tolerably  well.  A  fine  young  batch  of  Richardia 
elliottiana  was  here.  Then  in  running  through  an 
old-fashioned  lean-to  range  the  first  interesting  plant 
worthy  of  note  was  Sparmannia  africana,  a  plant 
much  in  cultivation  by  those  who  have  a  deal  of 
buttonhole  making.  The  range  is  sectioned  off,  one 
division  containing  Palms,  another  part  Azaleas,  and 
yet  another  filled  with  a  variety  of  useful  flowering 
stock.  Well  trained  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  a 
special  feature,  as  likewise  is  the  collection,  in 
twenty-one  varieties,  of  scented  Pelargoniums. 
Pelargonium  quercifolium  and  filicifolium  odoratum 
had  the  handsomest  foliage  ;  Little  Gem  was  the 
most  floriferous, being  decked  in  fine  show  with  sweet 
crimson  flowers.  The  most  odorous  were  P.  Lady 
Scarboro’,  P.  citriodorum,  P.  Radula  major,  and  P.  R. 
minus. 

The  Rose  house,  which  has  a  bad  aspect,  being  a 
hip-span,  fronting  west,  has  even  with  this  draw¬ 
back  produced  so  many  as  200  blooms  during  an 
Easter  week.  The  house  is  about  35  ft.  long  and  to 
ft.  wide.  Marechal  Niel  on  the  roof  promises  well, 


varieties  grown.  We  believe  St.  John  is  the  finest 
fruiter,  though  we  cannot  say- which  is  the  best 
flavoured. 

Through  the  door  we  enter  the  next  Peach  house, 
for  all  are  in  one  lean-to  range  facing  south.  Here 
we  find  such  fine  varieties  of  Nectarines  as 
Violette  Hative,  Pineapple,  Pitmaston  .Orange 
and  Grosse  Mignonette  Peach,  &c.  The  horders 
are  liberally  treated  when  starting  the  houses, 
and  later  in  the  season  receive  a  mulching  of 
decayed  dung.  At  no  time  are  the  borders  at  all 
dried.  Here  also  is  a  batch  of  nice  Crinums — G. 
Moorei,  C.  latifolium  and  C.  Powellii  album.  In  the 
late  house  was  a  batch  of  four  dozen  vigorous 
Malmaisons,  Walburton,  Admirable,  NoblessS,  Royal 
George,  and  Belgarde  Peaches,  while  Stanwick 
Elruge.and  Victoria  Nectarines,  are  noticeable  here. 
All  the  houses  have  a  painted  curvilinear  trellis, fixed 
2  ft.  from  the  glass,  to  which  the  trees  are  attached. 

The  vineries  are  handsome,  up-to-date  spans  34  ft. 
long  by  20  ft.  broad.  The  early  vinery  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  Black  Hamburgh,  and  the  quality  of  the 
produce  has  often  been  proved  at  such  a  large  show 
as  York.  But  it  may  here  be  noted  that  Mr.  Eastor 
is  generally  highly  successful  when  he  •'  shows " 
Madresfield  Court,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater,  as  the  others. 
These  may  be  taken  as  the  ones  which  are  best- in 
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Mr.  Eastor’s  appreciation.  The  late  house  has 
Gros  Colmar,  Mrs.  Pince,  Mrs.  Pearson,  Barbarossa, 
Trebbiano,  and  Black  Alicante.  In  their  manage¬ 
ment  one  point  may  be  noted,  namely,  that  the  night 
temperature  is  allowed  to  fall  to  50°  during  the  time 
when  growth  is  most  vigorously  expanding.  The 
idea  is  that  far  firmer  and  stronger  growth  is  secured. 
But  we  must  curtail  any  further  notice ;  we  have 
been  somewhat  elaborate  in  detail,  yet  we  feel  that 
only  the  most  worthy  things  in  a  worthy  garden 
have  been  commented  upon. 

Vegetables  are  thoroughly  well  grown,  the  ground 
receiving  liberal  preparation. 

Hardy  Fruits. 

All  over  the  garden  are  pyramid  and  bush  Apple 
trees.  The  walls  which  are  20  ft.  high  at  one  part, 
bear  splendid  stone  fruit  trees  and  Pears.  Glass 
coping  is  employed  on  a  south  wall  for  Peaches  and 
Apricots. 

The  trees  receive  soil  dressings  of  lime,  and  when 
the  soil  is  warmed  in  spring  they  are  mulched.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  Apple  and  other  trees  in  the  open. 
Sulphate  of  iron,  charcoal,  wood  ashes,  soot,  sappy 
dung,  &c.,  are  heaped  around  the  trees.  From  ex¬ 
periments  made  Mr.  Eastor  deducts  that  unless  the 
trees  have  an  abundance  of  food  given  them, 
the  brightest  and  warmest  of  summers  will  not 
colour  the  fruits. 

We  conclude  with  a  list  of  Apples  and  Pears  found 
most  suitable  at  Nostel.  Pears— Bergamotte 
EspereD,  Glou  Moreau,  Bon  Chretien,  Marie 
Louise,  Louise  Bonne,  Catillac,  Easter  Beurre,  and 
Beurre  Diel.  Apples — Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ecclin- 
ville,  Alfriston,  Alexander,  New  Hawthornden, 
Blenheim,  Ribston,  and  King  of  Pippins,  Rymer, 
Nelson’s  Glory,  Cellini,  Kerry  Pippin,  Wellington, 
and  Claygate  Pearmain. — 'Van  Dyck. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS, 


Cattleya  Mendelii  Princess  Clementine. — The 
flowers  of  this  chaste  and  handsome  variety  are  of 
large  size,  mostly  pure  white,  and  the  petals  are 
elegantly  crisped.  The  colour,  or  wbat  there  is  of 
it,  is  confined  to  the  lip,  which  is  of  great  length, 
beautifully  crisped,  and  undulated  round  the  margin 
as  is  customary  in  C.  Mendelii,  and  furnished  with  a 
central  purple  blotch  near  the  apex.  Below  the 
large  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat  are  some 
purple  lines,  all  the  rest  of  the  flower  being  pure 
white.  His  Majesty  Leopold  II.,  King  of  the 
Belgians,  visited  the  establishment  of  MM.  Lucien 
Linden  &  Co.,  at  Moortebeek,  in  July  last,  and  was 
much  struck  with  the  delicate  elegance  of  the  flower 
of  this  variety,  flowering  amongst  an  importation  of 
C.  Mendelii,  and  the  name  was  given  in  compliment 
to  Princess  Clementine,  the  King’s  daughter.  A 
full  page  plate  of  it  is  given  in  Lindenia,  PL,  647. , 
Cypripedium  falklandparkense.— This  large 
and  handsome  slipper  is  again  in  bloom  at  Falkland 
Park,  South  Norwood  Hill,  for  the  third  time.  As 
the  plant  is  only  about  five  yea.r^  old,  I  think  this  is 
somewhat  remarkable.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is 
a  dark  purple,  and  although  the  plant  itself  is  small, 
the  lip  and  petals  are  of  very  handsome  proportions. 
Another  remarkable  feature  about  the  flower  is  its 
persistent  character,  for  Mr.  Alex'.  Wright,  who  has 
a  well-grown  and  extensive  collection  of  Orchids, 
informs  me  that  the  second  time  it  came. into  flower 
it  lasted  in  presentable  condition  from  October  20th 
to  March  24th  !  Is  not  this  a  record  ?  It  is  a 
hybrid  plant,  but  as  Mr.  Wright  is  not  quite  certain 
of  its  parentage  he  is  careful  not  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  concerning  its  origin.  Yet  another  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  plant,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  name 
which  Mr.  Wright  has  thought  fit  to  append  to  this 
otherwise  interesting  Cypripedium.  Is  he  right  ? 
Has  he  botanical  legitimacy  on  his  side  ?  Is  it 
reasonable  nomenclature  ?  I  am  not  a  stickler  for 
particular  terms,  but  I  do  think  that  in  this  case 
any  other  name  would  do  as  well.  Why  not 
"Wrightii”?  Phrases,  long-winded  or  compound 
words  should  not  be  used  unless  they  be  descriptive, 
and  then  but  sparingly.  I  am  aware,  however,  that 
this  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  cumbrousness  in  de¬ 
signating  plants,  but,  with  all  due  deference  to  my 
friend,  I  must  submit  that  a  slipper  with  such  a 
terrible  name  is  sure  to  reflect  on  the  raiser's  fame. 
Alas  !  that  a  genus  we  know  so  well  should  have  such 
a  hybrid  to  speak  or  spell.— C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W, 
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F.  H.  S.  OF  IRELAND, — Apvil  6th. 

One  of  the  best  spring  exhibitions  ever  organised  by 
this  society,  was  held  at  the  Royal  University  Build¬ 
ings,  Earlsport  Terrace,  Dublin,  on  April  6th. 
Though  the  weather  was  very  disagreeable,  the 
attendance  was  but  slightly  less  compared  with  that 
of  other  years. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  and.  Countess  Cadogan 
favoured  the  show  by  their  presence,  and  with  them 
came  many  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  distinction. 
The  judges  were  Miss  Swann  and  Miss  Beresford, 
with  Messrs.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  CobbaD,  Thompson, 
McLaren,  Black,  and  Hume. 

The  judges  were  unanimous  in  declaring  the  show 
to  be  one  one  of  the  best  ever  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Irish  R.  H.  S. 

The  band  of  the  Bedfordshire  Light  Infantry 
attended  during  the  evening. 

A  Challenge  Cup  and  money  prize  was  awarded  to 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke  for  nine  pots  of  Roses. 

Another  Challenge  Cup  for  a  stand  of  twenty-four 
cut  flowers  bloomed  in  the  open  air,  was  won  by  Mr. 
R.  Tedcastle,  J.P.,  Marley,  Rathfarnham.  Among 
the  other  chief  prize-winners  were: — Lord  Carew, 
J.  H.  Dudgeon,  Lord  Cloncurry,  Mrs.  Goodbody, 
Mr.  Geo.  Drimmie,  Mr.  Edmund  D’Olier,  Mr. 
Charles  Tyler,  Colonel  Crichton,  and  Lady  Bury.  In 
the  competitive  classes,  for  a  group  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  nine,  each  different,  Fuschias,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Calceolaries,  and  Cinerarias  excluded,— 
first,  Mrs.  Wm.  McComas,  The  Grange,  Monkstown ; 
second,  Mrs.  Goodbody,  Oblisk  Park,  Blackrock ; 
third,  Geo.  Drimmie,  Esq.,  Bellevue,  Bootherstown. 

For  nine  pots  of  Roses,  single  plants,  a  £ 10  Cup 
was  offered  and  won,  as  detailed  above,  by  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke.  Second,  John  Millar,  Bagg- 
strath  House,  Sandymount. 

For  a  table  of  plants  and  flowers  arranged  for 
effect,  tables  8  ft.  by  3  ft.,  first,  Mrs.  Goodbody  ; 
second,  J.  Hume  Dudgeon,  Esq.,  Bootherstown; 
third,  G.  Drimmie,  Bootherstown. 

For  six  Exotic  Ferns,  F.  A.  Millar,  Windsor  House, 
Monkstown,  was  first. 

In  the  class  for  six  table  plants  suitable  for  decor¬ 
ation,  Lord  Carew  of  Castleborough,  Enniscorthy, 
was  leader ;  L°rd  Cloncurry,  Lyons,  Hazelhatcb, 
followed. 

For  six  Crotons,  first  Mrs.  Goodbody  ;  second  J.M. 
Inglis,  J.P.,  Montrose,  Donnybrook;  third,  Lord 
Carew. 

For  six  specimen  Azaleas,  Mrs.  Goodbody  won. 

For  six  Deutzias,  John  C.  Parkes,  Esq.,  Ardelia, 
Dundrum,  first  ;  F.  A.  Millar,  Esq.,  Windsor  House, 
Monkstown,  second. 

In  the  class  for  six  Cinerarias,  each  different,  J.  C. 
Parkes  Esq.,  was  again  first ;  The  Right  Hon.  J.  M. 
Meade,  P.C.,  St.  Michael’s,  Merrion,  second ;  and 
third,  F.  A.  Millar,  Esq. 

For  six  Chinese  Primulas,  first  J.  C.  Parkes,  Esq., 
second  F.  A.  Millar,  Esq.,  third  Mrs.  Moore,  Ash¬ 
down,  Phoenix  Park.  •. 

In  the  entry  for  three  pots  of  Freesias,  Mrs.  Moore 
was  first ;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Plunket,  Bray,  coming 
next;  while  R.  Tedcastle,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Marley,  came 
third. 

For  one  specimen  exotic  in  flower,  Orchids 
excluded,  Mrs.  McComas,  The  Grange,  Monks¬ 
town,  first ;  John  C.  Parkes,  Esq.,  second,  and  R. 
Tedcastle,  Esq.,  third. 

For  a  specimen  Orchid  in  flower,  Mrs.  McComas, 
first ;  C.  S.  Spear,  Esq.,  Springfield  House,  Glen- 
cary,  second  ;  F.  A.  Millar,  Esq.,  Dundrum,  third. 

For  six  Spiraeas,  Francis  V.Westby, Esq  , Roebuck 
Castle,  Dundrum  led ;  and  General  Sir  Roger  Palmer, 
Bart.,  Kenmure  Park,  Rush,  followed  hard ;  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Plunket,  third. 

C.  E.  Martin,  Esq  ,  Sandymount,  scored  for 
twelve  Hyacinths,  and  F.  A.  Millar  followed  next. 

General  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  Bart.,  Kenmure  Park, 
was  honoured  with  first  for  his  twenty -four  blooms 
of  Tulips.  Col.  Crichton  stood  next,  and  then  Geo. 
Drimmie,  Esq.,  of  Bellevue. 

In  the  collection  of  Daffodils,  to  include  types  of 
the  Magni-,  Medio-,  and  Parvicoronale  varieties,  not 
more  than  three  vases  of  each  variety,  the 
Countess  of  Mayo  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
presented  by  Hogg  and  Robertson  ;  Col.  Crichton, 
second  ;  and  General  Palmer,  third. 

For  twenty-four  bunches  of  Narcissus,  Lord  Clon¬ 


curry,  Lyons,  received  Messrs.  Drummond  &  Sons' 
annual  prize;  General  Palmer,  second  ;  and  Countess 
of  Mayo,  third. 

For  a  stand  of  Narcissus,  three  blooms  each,  in 
twelve  varieties.  First,  Lord  Cloncurry,  Lyons ; 
second,  General  Palmer;  third,  Col.  Crichton, 
Mallaboden,  Ballymore-Eustace. 

In  the  entry  for  twenty-four  Roses,  Col.  Crichton 
was  first ,  Lord  Carew,  second.  Twelve  Marechal 
Niel  Roses,  first,  Lord  Carew  ;  second,  F.  A.  Millar, 
Esq.  ,  twelve  Tea  Roses,  first,  Col.  Crichton  ;  second, 
Lord  Carew. 

The  Irish  R.  H.  S.  can  offer  prizes  to  Violas  and 
Pansies  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  have  them 
competed  for,  too.  Lord  Carew  was  first  for  a  stand 
of  twelve  bunches  in  six  varieties. 

For  a  hand  bouquet  of  Narcissus,  first,  J.  Hume 
Dudgeon;  second,  F.  „Westley,  Esq.  ;  commended 
Miss  Pim,  Easton  Lodge,  Monkstown. 

For  dinner  table  decorations,  first,  Miss  Pim; 
second,  Hume  Dudgeon,  Esq. ;  third,  Mrs.  Geog- 
hegaD,  The  Grove,  Kilkenny. 

Then,  as  already  noted.  R.  Tedcastle,  Esq.,  J.P., 
received  the  Challenge  Cup  for  twenty-four  hardy 
cut  flowers;  second,  Lord  Ardilaun.Clontarf ;  third, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Lawrenceson,  Salferno,  Kilkenny. 

Fruit. — For  a  dish  of  Strawberries, Charles  Tyler, 
Esq.,  St.  Bernard's,  Carrickmines,  was  first ;  Col. 
Crichton  followed  next,  and  Francis  Westby,  Esq., 
Roebuck  Castle,  came  third. 

For  a  dish  of  baking  Pears,  first,  F.  Westby,  Esq, 
For  a  dish  of  six  baking  Apples  the  first  prize 
went  to  Edmund  D’Olier,  Esq.,  Bray  ;  second,  F. 
Westby,  Esq.,  while  Lord  Plunket  was  third  in 
position. 

Vegetables. — For  No.  1  collection  of  vegetables, 
ten  distinct  kinds  only,  the  first  prize,  of  a  Bronze 
Medal  offered  by  Toogood  &  Sons,  Southampton,  was 
captured  by  Lord  Carew,  of  Castleborough  ;  second, 
Lady  Bury,  Tullamore. 

In  No.  2  collection,  for  six  distinct  kinds  only,  a 
Bronze  Medal  was  here  again  awarded  by  Toogood 
&  Sons,  and  secured  by  General  Palmer ;  second, 
Bantry  White,  Esq.,  Donnybrook. 

Miscellaneous. 

Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin, 
staged  an  excellent  lot  of  home-grown  Narcissus,  Tu¬ 
lips, and  Hyacinths.  The  wealth  and  profusion  of  their 
flowers  were  only  excelled  by  the  richness  and  depth 
of  their  colouring,  and  the  unusual  size  and  perfec¬ 
tion  to  which  their  produce  had  attained.  Tulips 
were  perfectly  charming,  T.  kaufmanniana  and  T. 
Eichleri  being  particularly  good.  Their  plants  and 
flowers  were  worthy  of  much  attention. 

Certificates  were  recommended  to  red-cupped 
Narcissus,  from  Mr.  Laurenson  ;  to  Messrs.  Hogg  & 
Robertson,  for  their  exhibit  (cultural)  ;  to  F.  W, 
Currey,  for  exhibit  of  Irish-grown  Narcissi;  to 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  for  collection  of  Narcissi 
and  other  bulbs  ;  to  Lord  Ardilaun,  for  a  stand  of 
plants ;  and  to  Messrs.  Ramsay  &  Son,  for  a  table  of 
plants. 

A  group  of  plants,  exhibited  by  the  Royal  Botanic- 
Gardens,  was  highly  commepded. 

Daniel  O’Connell  Milley,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  splen¬ 
did  display  of  Cyclamen,  which  were  highly  com¬ 
mended. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC.— April  12th. 

An  exhibition  of  spring  plants  and  flowers  was  held 
by  the  above  society  at  their  gardens  in  Regent 's  Park, 
London,  on  Wednesday,  April,  12th.  There  was  a 
brilliant  display,  yet  the  show  was  slightly  behind 
that  of  last  year.  However,  this  year  the  society 
was  favoured  with  clear  arid  bracing  weather,  even 
if  it  was  a  bit  cold.  A  regimental  band  rendered 
music  during  the  afternoon.  In  the  classes  open  to 
all,  Mrs.  Abbott  (gardener,  Geo.  Keif),  of  South 
Villa,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W.,  obtained  three  first 
prizes,  winning  for  6  Azalea  mollis  with  extremely 
floriferous  plants  ;  also  for  24  pots  of  Tulips,  not  less 
than  12  varieties.  The  best  blooms  were  from 
plants  of  Ophir  d'Or,  Keizerkroon,  and  Vermilion 
Brilliant.  Mrs.  Abbott  again  got  the  prize  for  2.4 
Hyacinths  in  pots,  not  less  than  12  varieties,  of 
which  Macauley,  Von  Schiller,  King  of  the  Blues, 
and  Lord  Derby,  stood  forth  most  prominently  in 
beauty  of  form  and  colour.  For  12  Cinerarias, 
Messrs  A.  W.  Young  &  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Steven¬ 
age,  Herts.,  were  foremost  with  very  large  and 
thoroughly  well-grown  plants.  Their  strain  was 
good.  The  St.  George's  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  were 
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first  for  24  Cyclamen.  Their  exhibit  filled  a  table  of 
36  sq.  ft.,  the  plants  each  bearing  from  50  to  70 
strong,  well  formed  flowers  in  all  shades.  Messrs. 
A.  W.  Young  &  Co.  also  secured  the  prize  for  12 
Polyanthus,  mixed. 

In  the  classes  for  amateurs  and  professional 
gardeners  Mrs.  Abbott  again  secured  the  first  for  a 
table  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  The  table  was 
some  30  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  wide  and  upheld  fine  plants 
of  Azalea  indica,  many  Daffodils  and  other  such 
spring  stock,  with  Caladiums,  of  which  we  greatly 
admired  Mrs.  Marchant,  with  crimson  foliage,  and 
Leopold  Robert,  a  nice  tricolored  one. 

In  the  entry  for  12  Hyacinths  in  pots  of  6  varieties, 
Mrs.  Abbott  was  first  with  the  King  of  the  Blacks, 
Mont  Blanc,  &c.  This  lady  was  also  awarded  the 
prize  for  ;2  pots  of  Tulips,  and  likewise  received  the 
prize  for  6  plants  suitable  for  table  decoration.  A 
nice  Cocos  weddeliana,  Dracaena  Cooperii,  Croton 
Chelsoni,  and  Caladium  Luddemanni,  were  among 
the  number. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son's  collection  of  Orchids 
consisted  chiefly  of  Cymbidiums  and  Vandas, 
among  which  Vanda  suavis,  V.  tricolor  and  V.  t. 
superba  were  rich,  and  so  was  V.  t.  insignis. 

Coelogyne  massangeana  and  Odonto.  Alexandrae, 
were  shown  in  fine  form,  while  Dendrobium  Pier- 
ardii,  which  recalls  to  mind  drooping  expanded 
Snowdrops,  had  a  very  fine  truss. 

The  Ferns  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Sons, 
Edmonton,  were  very  fresh,  and  included  the  pretty 
little  Adiantum  rhodophyllum,  with  red  fronds  ;  A. 
decorum  magnificum  with  graceful  pink  pinnae ; 
and  Gymnogramme  peruviana  argyrophylla  was  very 
striking.  Asplenium  caudatum  on  a  pedestal  was 
well  shown. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
exhibited  fine  Narcissi.  N.  Leedsii  Grand  Duchess 
with  pale  perianth  and  creamy  corona  took  our 
notice,  while  for  richness  of  colour,  N.  Golden  Spur, 
a  trumpet  variety,  and  N.  incomparablis  Stella 
maximus  held  the  record.  N.  Leedsii  Minnie  Hurst 
is  another  gem.  Its  perianth  is  delicate  and  wavy 
and  white  in  colour,  the  perianth  contrasting  well 
with  its  deep  primrose-yellow. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  of  Dublin,  showed 
remarkably  fine  single  Tulips  of  large  size  and  great 
brilliance.  Their  single  Tulips  Epaginondis.Eichleri, 
Greigi,  Belle  Alliance,  and  Thomas  Moore  were  all 
of  depth  and  rareness  of  colour. 

Mr.  Wm.  Rumsey’s  Roses,  of  which  some  300 
were  staged,  contained  Marechal  Niel  and  Niphetos 
in  fine  form  and  colour.  Mrs.  Rumsey,  H.P.,  a  deep 
pink  and  a  grand  forcer,  Mdme.  Montel,  La  France, 
Mrs.  J.  LaiDg,  Ethel  Browlow,  and  Capt.  Hayward 
were  also  among  the  best.  Messrs.  Carters’  Ciner¬ 
arias  were  high-class,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons 
Camellias  were  simply  superb.  Their  Roses  in  pots, 
Cannas  and  scarlet  Thorns  made  a  great  show 
of  themselves.  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  staged  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  and  a  better  stock  or  variety  could 
scarcely  be  collected  at  this  period.  The  under¬ 
mentioned  awards  were  made : — To  B.  S.  Williams 
&  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  for  a  collection 
of  Orchids,  a  large  Silver  Medal;  to  John  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
flowering  plants,  a  large  Silver  Medal ;  to  Messrs.  J. 
Hill  &  Sons,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Edmonton,  for 
a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns,  a  large 
Silver  Medal ;  to  Wm.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham 
Cross,  for  a  table  of  Tulips,  Camellias,  and  Cannas, 
in  flower,  a  large  Silver  Medal ;  to  Messrs.  J.  Carter 
&  Co.,  High  Holborn,  for  a  group  of  single  and 
double  Cinerarias,  a  large  Silver  Medal ;  to  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  a 
collection  of  Narcissi,  a  small  Silver  Medal ;  to 
Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robertson,  Dublin,  for  a  table 
of  Tulips  and  Narcissi,  a  small  Silver  Medal; 
to  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  for  a 
collection  of  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers,  a  small 
Silver  Medal  ;  to  Mr.  Rumsey  of  Waltham  Cross, 
for  a  collection  of  cut  Roses,  a  Silver  Medal ;  to 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Vince,  Spring  Villa,  Thornhill  Road, 
Leyton,  for  table  decorations,  a  large  Bronze  Medal; 
and  a  like  award  for  a  similar  exhibit  to  Mr.  J. 
Prewitt,  Connaught  Nursery,  Rayleigh.  Messrs.  A. 
W.  Young  &  Co.,  Stevenage,  Herts,  for  a  group  of 
Clivias  and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  received  a  large 
Bronze  Medal.  Messrs.  Morle  &  Co.,  152,  Finchley 
Road,  N.  W.,  for  a  group  of  Mignonette,  received  a 


Bronze  Medal.  Botanical  Certificates  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  Upper  Holloway, 
for  Cymbidium  devonianum,  and  Phaius  Normani. 

Floral  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  Camellia,  Dr. 
Balathazar  de  Mello,  and  early  single  Tulip,  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands ;  and  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  Narcissus  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

MIDLAND  DAFFODIL. — April  12th  and  13th. 

The  first  Daffodil  show  held  at  Birmingham  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Midland  Daffodil  Society,  opened 
at  the  Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens,  on  Thursday, 
April  12th,  and  continued  Friday  13th,  was  rather 
unkindly  treated  by  “  Jupiter  Pluvius  ”  on  each  day. 
The  inclemency  of  the  weather  was  responsible  for 
the  absence  of  many  lovers  of  these  beautiful 
flowers ;  but  the  most  keen  and  ardent  lovers  are 
ever  present.  We  noticed  the  president.  The  Right 
Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  passing  each 
flower,  as  it  were,  with  deep  admiration,  and  remark¬ 
ing  on  the  merits  and  particular  points  of  beauty 
they  conveyed.  These  gardens  lend  themselves 
admirably  for  such  exhibitions,  and  are  well  supplied 
with  material  in  the  way  of  tabling  and  tier  staging 
for  the  different  classes  of  plants  or  cut  flowers;  in¬ 
deed,  nothing  is  spared  the  exhibitor  to  give  every 
convenience  to  make  the  best  of  his  exhibits.  The 
show  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind  that  has  been  seen  since  the  Great  Daffodil 
Conference  at  the  R.H.S.  Gardens,  at  Chiswick. 

Out  of  the  160  entries  thirty  came  from  the  trade, 
representing  London,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Cornwall, 
and  the  Channel  Islands,  from  such  growers  as  Barr 
&  Sons,  Covent  Garden  ;  Ware,  Ltd.,  Tottenham ; 
Bath,  of  Wisbech  ;  Dicksons,  of  Chester ;  Hogg  & 
Robertson,  of  Dublin  ;  and  Mauger  &  Son,  of 
Guernsey. 

The  most  meritorious  trade  exhibit  came  from 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden,  London, 
whose  collection  of  Daffodils  comprised  about 
seventy-five  varieties.  Of  these,  such  varieties  as 
N.  Shakespeare  and  Samson,  both  with  large,  full 
yellow  trumpets  and  paler  perianth,  were  very  fine, 
as  was  N.  Emperor,  N.  maximus,  and  N.  M.  J  Berke¬ 
ley.  Of  the  bicolors,  the  new  variety  Duke  of 
Bedford  (which  received  a  First-class  Certificate) 
has  a  large  pale-yellow  trumpet  and  broad,  pure 
white  perianth  segments;  but  such  of  the  better 
known  kinds  as  Empress,  Dean  Herbert,  M.  Foster, 
and  Mrs.  Morland  Crosfield,  were  very  good.  N.  in- 
comparabilis  Gloria  Mundi,  with  its  intense  scarlet 
cup,  was  very  conspicuous  ;  and  five  bunches  of  N. 
incomparabilis  Beauty  were  beautiful.  They  also 
had  large  flowers  of  the  Euchaiis-flowered  varieties, 
N.  Leedsii  Gem,  M.  Matthew,  Beatrice,  and  Mrs. 
Langtry,  which  were  very  chaste.  Messrs.  Barr  had 
a  very  pretty  group  of  sundry  interesting  bulbous 
and  other  plants,  such  as  Tulipa  kaufmanniana  and 
T.  biflora  major  ;  also  Fritillarias,  Anemone  fulgens, 
etc.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Bath,  Wisbech,  sent  a  very  creditable  lot 
of  Daffodils,  consisting  of  such  varieties  as 
Spurius,  Golden  Spur,  Empress,  Horsfieldi,  and 
Victoria ;  also  a  very  pretty  Primrose  Miss 
Massey,  of  a  dark  crimson,  and  Anemones.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robertson,  of  Dublin,  had  a 
similar  collection  to  those  staged  at  the  Royal 
Botanic,  London.  The  Tulips  were  very  good, 
showing  how  well  the  Irish  soil  and  climate  are 
suitable  for  their  successful  cultivation.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Tottenham,  London, 
had  a  good  show  of  Daffodils,  and  well  staged,  con¬ 
spicuous  amongst  which  were  N.  coronatus,  really 
good  flowers,  also  Victoria,  Emperor,  Maximus,  N. 
Barri  conspicuus,  &c.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Sons,  Solihull,  Birmingham, 
received  a  Silver  Medal  for  designs  in  Daffodils  and 
foliage,  such  as  bouquets,  wreaths,  and  other  de¬ 
corations.  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Son,  Birmingham, 
were  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  collection  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi  in  pots,  grown  in 
Jadoo  Fibre.  The  specimens  exhibited  good  cul¬ 
ture,  showing  how  suitable  this  Jadoo  material  is  for 
the  cultivation  of  bulbous  plants.  Messrs.  Dicksons’, 
Ltd.,  Chester,  collection  of  Daffodils  showed  that  the 
Chester  district  must  be  much  earlier  than  Birming¬ 
ham  and  London,  as  the  blooms  seemed  past  their 
best.  (Bronze  Medal.)  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  was 


awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  collection  of  bulbous 
plants  grown  in  cocoa  fibre  and  small  shells,  without 
drainage,  showing  the  advantages  of  supplying 
plants  for  table  decoration  in  terra  cotta  bowls  or 
vases. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 
Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Andover,  for  seedling 
Daffodils,  Incognita,  Firebrand,  and  Edmonds' 
White ;  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  for  N.  bicolor  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  to  Messrs. 
Pope  &  Sons,  King’s  Norton,  for  N.  Pope's  King  and 
Primula  obconica  Snowflake;  to  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing,  for  Campanula  balchiniana ;  to  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester,  for  Golden-leaved  Holly, 
Golden  King;  and  to  Messrs.  Mauger  &  Son, 
Guernsey,  for  N.  Barrii  conspicuus. 

The  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of 
Birmingham  presented  one  of  their  medals  as 
champion  prize  to  the  exhibitors  obtaining  the 
greatest  number  of  points  in  specific  classes.  The 
successful  exhibitors  for  these  prizes  are  as 
follows : — 

Silver  Medals  to  J.  C.  Williams,  Esq.,  St. 
Austell ;  W.  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  Monmouth  ;  and  Mr. 
Robt.  Sydenham.  Bronze  Medals  to  R.  C.  Cart¬ 
wright,  Esq.,  Birmingham ;  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq., 
Edgbaston  ;  and  to  Miss  Curry,  Lismore,  Ireland. 

Prize  List. 

Cut  Blooms,  Group  A,  Class  I. — Collection  of 
Daffodils,  not  less  than  fifty  varieties,  for  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons’  Silver  Cup,  first,  Rev.  J.  Jacob,  Whit¬ 
church.  Class  II. — Twelve  distinct  varieties, 
trumpet  section,  first,  W.  J.  Grant,  Newport ; 
second,  Pope  &  Sons,  King’s  Norton  ;  third,  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Crawford,  Ardlamont.  Class  III. — Six 
distinct  varieties,  first,  J.  C.  Williams,  Esq.,  St. 
Austell ;  Glory  of  Leiden  and  Weardale  Perfection 
were  exceptionally  fine ;  R.  C.  Cartwright,  Esq., 
Selly  Park,  was  second  ;  and  Miss  Curry,  Lismore, 
a  close  third. 

Class  IV.— For  twelve  distinct  medio-coronati, 
Miss  Curry,  first ;  W.  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  second;  and 
P.  D.  Williams,  Esq.,  third.  Class  V — For  six 
distinct  ditto,  first,  J.  C.  Williams,  Esq.;  second, 
H.  B.  Young,  Lincoln  ;  and  third,  R.  C.  Cartwright, 
Esq. 

Class  VI.— For  twelve  distinct  parvi-coronati,  W. 
J.  Grant,  first ;  J.  Cooke,  Shrewsbury,  second. 
Class  VII.— For  six  distinct  ditto,  first,  P.  D. 
Williams,  Esq.;  second,  Miss  Curry;  with  J.  C. 
Williams,  third. 

Class  IX.— For  twelve  varieties  of  single  Tulips 
arranged  for  effect,  first,  R.  C.  Cartwright,  Esq. ; 
second,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham.  Class  X.— For  six 
distinct  ditto,  E.  M.  Sharp,  first ;  J.  Sceaney,  Har- 
borne,  second ;  and  J.  A.  Kenrick,  third.  Class 
XI  — For  six  vases  of  Spanish  Iris,  arranged  for 
effect,  R.  Sydenham,  first. 

Group  B,  Plants  Grown  in  Pots,  Class  XII. — 
For  twelve  pots  of  Daffodils,  any  variety,  distinct, 
first,  R.  Sydenham  ;  second,’ 'J.  Cooke;  third,  J.  /. 
Kenrick.  Class  XIII.— For  six  pots  ditto,  R.  C. 
Cartwright,  first,  with  six  beautifully  grown  plants 
and  fine  blooms  (fed  with  Barr's  Phytobroma) ; 
second,  Mrs.  Whitmore,  Edgbaston;  third,  J. 
Sceaney.  Class  XIV. — For  six  pots  of  Polyanthus 
Narcissi,  not  less  than  four  varieties,  first,  R.  Syden¬ 
ham  ;  second,  J.  Cooke;  third,  E.  M.  Sharp. 

Class  XV. — For  six  pots  of  single  Tulips,  distinct, 
first,  R.  Sydenham  ;  second,  J.  A.  Kenrick;  third, 
R.  C.  Cartwright.  Class  XVI— For  six  pots  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  first,  J.  A.  Kenrick;  second,  J.  Cooke; 
third,  R.  Sydenham.  Class  XVII.— For  six  pots 
Cyclamen,  A.  F.  Bird,  Moseley,  first,  with  J.  Cooke, 
second.  Class  XVIII.— For  six  pots  Lilium  Harrisii, 
first,  J.  A.  Kenrick.  Class  XIX.— For  four  pots 
Cinerarias,  first,  A.  J.  Ford;  second,  J.  A.  Kenrick; 
third,  J.  Cooke. 

Table  Decorations,  Bouquets,  &c.  Class  XX. 
— For  table  decoration,  6  ft.  by  3  ft.,  Narcissus  with 
Fern  or  any  other  foliage,  first,  J.  Pope  &  Sons  ;  A. 
F.  Bird,  second ;  Miss  E.  C.  Swinden,  Edgbaston, 
third.  Class  XXL— For  group  of  cut  Daffodils 
arranged  on  a  round  table,  2J  ft.  to  3  ft.  diameter, 
suitable  for  hall  or  drawing  room,  any  foliage,  first, 
Miss  Swinden  ;  second,  J.  Sceaney  ;  third,  A.  h. 
Bird.  Class  XXII.— tor  bouquet  of  Daffodils,  with 
Ferns  or  other  foliage,  first,  Pope  &  Sons  ;  second, 
J.  Cooke  ;  third,  A.  W.  Hulse.  Class  XXIII.— For 
a  bowl  of  cut  Daffodils  arranged  with  their  own 
foliage,  first,  R.  Sydenham;  second,  J.  A.  Kenrick; 
third,  Miss  Swinden. 
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Special  Prizes.  Class  XXIV. — Offered  by  Mr. 
R.  Sydenham,  for  three  jars  or  bowls  of  Polyanthus 
Narcissi,  distinct,  grown  in  cocoa  fibre,  without 
drainage,  first,  J.  Cooke ;  second,  R.  Sydenham  ; 
third,  E.  M.  Sharp.  Class  XXV. — Also  for  three 
jars  or  bowls  of  any  other  variety  of  Daffodils,  grown 
in  cocoa  fibre  as  in  Class  XXIV.,  first,  J.  Cocke; 
second,  R.  Sydenham;  third,  E.  M.  Sharp.  Class 
XXVI. — Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  of  Spark  Hill 
Nurseries,  special  prize  for  six  Cinerarias  in  pots, 
first,  J.  A.  Kenrick ;  second,  A.  F.  Bird;  third,  A. 
W.  Hulse.  Class  XXVII.. — For  four  Calceolarias  in 
pots,  first,  A.  F.  Bird  ;  second,  J.  A.  Kenrick. 

The  local  string  band  of  Mr.  W.  Gabriel  was  in 
attendance  and  played  good  music  both  days. 


ROYAL  HORTICDLTURAL.  —April  1 8th. 

The  Drill  Hall  was  simply  crowded  on  Tuesday  last 
with  tables  and  groups  of  plants  everywhere.  The 
conjunction  of  the  ordinary  meeting  with  the  annual 
show  of  the  Auricula  and  Primula  Society  caused  a 
crowding  of  the  place,  so  that  there  was  no  room  for 
the  crowd  of  visitors.  The  most  important  features 
of  the  meeting  were  the  Orchids,  Roses,  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  Daffodils,  Tulips,  and  other 
bulbs. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  large  group  of  Orchids  of  a  rich  and  varied  charac¬ 
ter,  and  set  up  with  Palms  and  Maidenhair  Ferns. 
They  had  fine  and  well-flowered  pieces  of  Dendro- 
bium  infundibulum,  Vanda  tricolor,  Cattleya  inter¬ 
media,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Laelia  cinnabarina, 
Oncidium  sarcodes,  O.  phymatochilum,  &c.  A 
group  of  varieties  of  Cattleya  Schroderae,  included 

C.  S.  caerulescens,  and  C.  S.  eximia.  Other 
choice  and  interesting  things  were  Laelia  Latona, 
Cattleya  schilleriana,  Dendrobium  Euryalus,  D. 
albo-sanguineum,  Cymbidium  eburneo-lowianum, 
and  others.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

A  highly  interesting  group  of  Orchids  was  exhibited 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  He  received  a 
Cultural  Commendation  for  a  grand  piece  of  Miltonia 
cuneata  grandiflora ;  and  had  splendid  pieces  of 
Odontoglossum  coronarium  miniatum,  Calanthe 
veratrifolia,  O.  andersonianum,  and  the  beautiful  O. 
a.  Dorman’s  variety.  Very  choice  were  Masde- 
vallia  shuttryana  Chamberlain’s  var.,  EpideDdrum 
Endresii,  Cypripedium  fowlerianum  Burford  var., 
Laeliocattleya  highburyensis,  and  others.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal ) 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Whiffen), 
The  Grange,  Southgate,  N.,  had  a  showy  group  of 
Orchids,  amongst  which  were  two  large  pieces  of 
Cymbidium  lowianum,  and  some  smaller  pieces,  in¬ 
cluding  C.  1.  concoloc.  Choice  and  interesting  things 
were  Cattleya  intermedia  alba,  Odontoglossum 
Horsmani,  O.  crispum  Whiffeni,  O.  Rossii  rubescens, 
Cymbidium  eburneo-lowiaoum,  &c.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal ) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
set  up  a  showy  group  of  Orchids,  including  many 
delicate  and  beautiful  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mendelii, 

C.  Schroderae,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  trium- 
phans,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflcrum  and  the  beautiful 

D.  Falconeri  giganteum.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal ) 

An  interesting  group  of  Epidendrum  bicornutum 

was  exhibited  by  Major  Joicey  (gardener  Mr.  F.  J. 
Thorne),  Sunningdale  Park,  Sunningdale,  Berks. 
This  Orchid  is  getting  scarce  in  the  country,  because 
few  can  grow  it  for  any  length  of  time.  Mr.  Thorne 
has  grown  some  of  the  plants  for  seven  years,  and 
shown  them  four  years  in  succession.  He  also  had 
Dendrobium  atroviolaceum,  D.  Johnsonae  and 
others.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

W.  A.  Bilney,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Whittock)f 
Fir  Grange,  The  Heath,  Weybridge,  had  a  group  of 
Dendrobium  devonianum,  D.  wardianum  (one  flower 
of  this  measured  6  in.  across),  D.  nobile,  Cattleya 
Schroderae,  Laelia  cinnabarina  harpophylla  and 
others.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham, 
Surrey,  exhibited  well  grown  pieces  of  Cymbidium 
lowianum,  Phaius  Cooksoni,  Cypripedium  villosum, 
C.  Elliottianum.and  various  others.  Baron  Schroder 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham, 
exhibited  some  valuable  and  showy  varieties  of 
Orchids  including  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Veitch- 
ianum,  O.  P.  Schroderae,  Cattleya  lawrenceana 
Vincke’s  var.,  Odontoglossum  Queen  Empress  (Syn. 
O.  pittianum)  and  other  showy  things.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 


John  Sparkes,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Smith), 
Heathside,  Ewhurst,  Guildford,  exhibited  a  well- 
grown  piece  of  Cymbidium  Sparkesii.  Maxillaria 
Turneri  was  shown  by  Walter  Cobb,  Esq.  (gardener 
Mr.  J.  Howes),  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Sir  F. 
Wigan.  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W.,  staged  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Sir  Frederick,  O.  Adrianae  var  ,  O.  A.  Lady 
Wigan,  O.  Golden  Sheen,  &c. 

E.  Ashworth,  Esq.  (gardener,  H.  Holbrook), 
Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire,  exhibited 
Cypripedium  lawrenceanum  hyeanum  superbum, 
and  the  magnificent  Odontoglossum  crispum  ash- 
worthianum.  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Duncan),  Warnham  Court,  Horsham,  exhibited 
Odontoglossum  andersonianum  obstupefaciens.  H. 
T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Aldous),  Rosslyn, 
Stamford  Hill,  exhibited  Odontoglossum  excellens, 
Rosslyn  var.,  the  finest  form  in  cultivation. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke), 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  exhibited  the  magnificent 
Odontoglossum  triumphans  Lionel  Crawshay,  the 
best  of  its  kind  ever  seen.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  Glebelands,  South  Wood¬ 
ford,  exhibited  Cattleya  Cecilia,  &c. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
exhibited  a  grand  group  of  Vandas,  including  V. 
tricolor  The  Glen  var.,  V.  t.  insignis,  V.  suavis,  V. 
s.  Gottschalk  var.,  and  various  others  that  produced 
a  bold  effect.  They  also  had  Dendrobium  nobile 
majus,  Cattleya  intermedia,  Dendrobium  thyrsi- 
florum,  Cymbidium  devonianum,  and  various  others. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal ) 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Higbgate,  London,  N., 
and  Barnet,  Herts,  confined  their  show  to  bard- 
wooded  plants,  and  certainly  a  more  gratifying  table¬ 
ful  could  not  be  put  forth.  The  centre  held  a  group 
of  Boronia  heterophylla,  i£  yds.  in  breadth  and 
depth.  Towards  each  end  were  banks  of  Erica 
erecta,  E.  Cavendishii,  and  E.  ventricosa  magnifica. 
Along  the  edge  was  E.  candidissima  and  Isolepis 
gracilis.  A  group  of  the  Otaheite  Orange,  clustered 
with  fruits,  occupied  the  left  hand,  and  also  a  batch 
of  Boronia  megastigma,  and  on  the  right  Acacia  cor- 
data.  Kentias,  varying  in  heieht,  banked  the  stage, 
and  Cocos  enlivened  the  various  groups.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  of  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N., 
put  up  a  table  of  Roses,  21  ft.  long.  The  scent,  the 
colour,  and  the  freshness  of  this  stand  did  much  to 
enliven  the  east  portion  of  the  hall.  Roses  in  pots, 
two  rows  deep,  were  placed  at  the  back,  and  seven 
large  stands  occupied  the  front.  Crimson  Rambler 
was  utilised  as  a  pot  plant,  and  this  most  effectively. 
Polyantha  Noisettes,  as  standards,  rose  above  the 
backmost  rows  ;  Magna  Charta,  a  crimson  H.P,  ; 
Miss  Hassard,  a  well-flowered  pink  variety ;  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  with  the  Teas  ;  Anna  Olivier,  and  the 
creamy  Mme.  Hoste  filled  up  the  body  of  the  stage. 
Nice  buds  of  Niphetos,  Marechal  Niel,  filled  each 
two  stands.  The  choicest  varieties  from  three  stands 
of  different  varieties  were: — Eclair  (H.P.),  Mme 
Montel  (H.P.),  Violette  Bouger,  Marie  Baumann( 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Dupuy  Jamain  and  vases  of 
Mrs.  Rumsey.  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  &c.,  were  also 
shown. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
N.,  staged  a  free  and  graceful  gtoup  of  hardwood 
plants,  &c.,  among  which  the  most  noticeable  were 
Acacia  Drummondi,  a  primrose  coloured,  free 
flowering,  though  slightly  stiff  variety ;  Erica 
Cavendishii,  E.  perspicua  erecta,  and  E.  p.  nana, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  a  ball  of  blcom  ;  with 
Boronias,  &c.  Clivia  Van  Houttei,  of  the  same 
colour  as  C.  miniata  superba,  but  with  perianth 
lobes,  narrower  and  freer,  was  shown.  C.  Ambroise 
Verschaffelt  in  good  form  was  also  shown.  Maples 
were  the  banking  material.  Acer  dissectum,  A.  pal- 
matum  rubrum,  A.  negundo  variegatum  were  the 
varieties,  and  Cocos  wedieliana,  Phoenix,  and  other 
Palms  peered  up  from  behind. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  filled  a  space  15  ft.  long  with  a  very  grace¬ 
fully  arranged  table  of  pot  Roses.  Among  Teas — 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Princess  Bonnie,  Sunset, 
and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami  were  fair.  The  Dawson 
Rose  which  takes  after  Crimson  Rambler,  but 
whose  flowers  are  deep  pink  with  a  white  centre, 
was  placed  centremost,  while  a  new  variegated  Rose, 
Wichuriaoa  variegata,  with  6  ft.  long  shoots,  was 
traced  loosely  around  it.  Alpine  plants  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Adonis  vernalis,  Androsace  carnea,  some¬ 


thing  like  Saxlfraga  oppositifolia,  with  Anemones 
and  Primulas,  of  which  P.  rosea  was  the  sweetest. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter*  Co  ,  of  High  Holborn,  London, 
staged  a  fine  batch  of  brilliant  Double  Cinerarias.  The 
plants  were  bushy,  strong,  clean,  and  most  floriferous. 
Their  shades  of  colour  touched  a  great  variety  of 
hues,  white,  pink,  crimson,  mauve,  violet,  lavender, 
light  blue,  &c.,  &c.  Adiantam  cuneatum,  in  4-in.  pots 
made  the  best  of  grounding  work  and  helped  the 
table  greatly.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts, 
put  up  a  very  long  table  of  Single  and  Double  Tulips 
in  pots  ;  also  a  nice  batch  of  the  finer  Narcissi.  N. 
Frank  Miles;  Minnie  Hume;  C.  J.  Backhouse; 
Edward  Hart ;  Leda ;  and  Maurice  Vilmorin  we 
selected  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  combined 
colours  and  for  the  grace  of  their  form.  Among 
Single  Tulips,  Orphir  d'Dr;  Murrillo,  a  pinky-white; 
Van  der  Neer, — maroon  ;  Brutus,  a  brilliant  ver¬ 
milion  and  orange;  Joost  Van  Vondel  stood  first  for 
beauty  and  worth.  Double  were— Imperator  Rubr- 
orum ;  Grenadier — a  bi-colour ;  Spaandonk,  a 
streaked,  curious  variety.  Bush  plants  of  the 
Double  Pink  Thorn ;  Cytisus  Andreanus ;  and 
Spartium  pallidum  were  dotted  every  yard  along  the 
back  of  this  exhibit. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London, 
presented  a  very  varied  and  rich  collection  of  all 
kinds  of  spring  flowering  stock.  The  arrangement 
was  commendable.  Isolepis  gracilis  and  various 
Adiantums  formed  an  edging,  while  at  the  back  were 
Lilium  Harris, i,  very  pure,  Kentia  bslmoreana,  and 
a  large  Cocos  weddeliana  as  a  centre  piece.  Besides 
Erica  and  Cavendishii  varieties,  Aglaonema 
pictum,  &c.,  were  shown  up  to  the  usual  standard, 
there  were  Anthuriums,  Clivia  miniata  superba, 
Boronias,  Cytisus  Andreanus,  and  Azalea  Emma 
Eckhaute,  and  others.  Callas  were  present,  notably 
the  newer  C.  Elliotiana  and  Pentlandii.  Cattleya 
Mossiae,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  with  numerous 
Dracaenas  and  Crotons  were  interspersed  through¬ 
out.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  a  large 
group  of  their  Stellata  or  Star  strain  of  Cineraria. 
Every  shade  of  colour  was  present,  and  the  plants 
were  very  free  in  flower.  Plants  of  this  strain  are 
sure  to  have  a  large  acceptance,  not  only  for  the 
worth  of  the  plants  for  decoration  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory,  but  for  use  as  cut  bloom.  The  height  of  the 
plant  varies  from  1  ft.  to  2J  ft.  The  flowers  are 
quite  like  stars,  the  corymbs  are  loose  and  free,  and 
the  plants  more  regular  in  habit  than  formerly. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  raised  a 
fine  bank  of  Azalea  mollis.  Anthony  Koster  was 
indescribably  lovely,  of  a  deep  creamy  hue.  Staphyl- 
lea  colchica.  Lilacs,  and  Wistaria  sinensis  made 
up  a  very  bright  group. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  Middle¬ 
sex,  exhibited  one  of  the  largest  tables  in  the  show, 
having  densely-flowered  Azaleas  (Ghent).  A. 
vervaenana,  a  tricolor;  Mdme.  Van  der  Cruyssen, 
a  pale  crimson;  Flambeau,  deep  vermilion; 
Chicago,  a  sweet  variety  with  salmon  flowers,  edged 
with  white;  the  old  Deutsche  Perle,  Roi  de 
Hollande,  and  many  others  were,  indeed,  very  lovely. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  Nursery, 
Surrey,  had  a  very  interesting  table  of  alpine  and 
herbaceous  plants,  Narcissi,  and  hardy-flowering 
shrubs.  Anemone  fulgens  and  Pulsatilla,  Doroni- 
cum  austriacum,  Anemone  apennina,  with  Leucojum 
aestivum,  and  Spiraea  japonica,  Andromeda,  Lilium 
Harrisi,  &c.,  completed  a  nice  centre.  Narcissus 
Orange  Phoenix  and  Burbidgei,  &c.,  were  very  fine. 
Hybrid  and  other  Primulas  were  also  shown.  P. 
Sieboldi  alba  magnifica  was  the  best  one,  having 
finely  serrated  petals. 

A  wonderful  exhibit  of  twenty-four  Hippeastrums 
came  from  Wilberforce  Bryant,  Esq.,  Stoke  Park, 
Slough.  Five  or  six  blooms  of  6  in.,  7  in  ,  8  in., 
and  3  in.  across,  were  quite  freely  produced  on  the 
bulk  of  the  plants.  Substance  and  colour  also  very 
good.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal  and  Cultural  Com¬ 
mendation.) 

Messrs.  Collins  Bros.,  Waterloo  Road,  and  Hamp¬ 
ton,  staged  a  group  of  Polyanthus  grown  in  small  pots- 
Many  remarks  of  praise  at  the  varied  and  bright 
colours  were  passed.  The  forms  and  quantity  of  the 
trusses  were  very  fine.  Funkia  japonica  aurea  in  4- 
in.  pots  formed  a  neat  edging. 

Messrs.  R.  H  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  put  up  a  large 
table  of  Daffodils.  Very  large  and  fine  were  Sir 
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Watkin,  Victoria  and  Mdme.  Plemp,  &c.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton,  had  a  magni¬ 
ficent  and  large  group  of  Crimson  Rambler  Roses  in 
pots.  Vitis  heteropbylla,  trained  to  stakes  and 
making  a  fine  show,  while  at  the  back  Acer  Negundo 
variegata,  enlivened  the  depth  of  colour. 

Hydrangea  Dr.  Hogg  dotted  around  also  added 
variety,  as  likewise  Spiraea  astilboide  floribunda. 

Hydrangea  hortensis  was  so  lovely  as  to  be  beyond 
recognition.  Mr.  May  had  a  numerous  batch  of  the 
Ferns  he  so  well  grows,  arranged  around  the  outside 
of  the  semi-circular  group  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
showed  a  splendid  and  very  brilliant  group  of  the 
Daffodils  they  are  so  famed  for.  N.  Barrii  Flora 
Wilson,  a  distinct  yellow  disced  variety  with  pale 
coloured  perianth  ;  N.  Barrii  Sensation,  resembling 
the  former,  but  having  reflexed  perianth  and  larger  ; 
N.  Incomp.  Queen  Sophia,  N.  Barrii conspicuus,  and 
N.  Incomp.  Sulphur  Phoenix,  a  nice  double,  were 
among  the  dozen  more  of  great  merit.  (Silver  Gilt 
Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries, 
Notts,  had  also  Daffodils.  N.  Horsefieldii,  N.  Mrs. 
Goldring,  of  a  pale  colour  and  drooping  form,  N.  in- 
comparabilis  Stella,  and  N.  i.  Emperor  were  choice 
and  very  nice. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  S.W., 
exhibited  a  very  large  group  of  grand  Narcissi,  which 
included  very  fine  bicolors  and  all  the  best  and  most 
worthy  varieties  in  cultivation.  N.  poeticus  ornatus, 
Glory  of  Leiden,  C.  J.  Backhouse,  Robin  Hood,  &c., 
&c.,  were  extra  fine.  This  group  was  well  set  up, 
Adiantums  being  freely  used  between  the  vases. 
They  also  exhibited  Anthuriums  in  fine  condition, 
A.  sherzerianum,  Triumphans,  A-  s.  parisense,  A. 
Palmeri,  A.  rothschidianum  maximum,  and  A.  r. 
giganteum,  a  form  with  suffused  pink  and  vermilion 
spathes.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Tottenham, 
London,  likewise  staged  a  nice  group  of  Daffodils. 
N.  nanus,  John  Bain,  Albicans,  were  very  beautiful. 
Dog-tooth  Violets  were  shown  in  variety. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  put  up  a 
table  of  Apples  which  to  say  the  least,  was  simply 
wonderful  at  this  time  of  year.  Such  an  array  would 
come  as  a  revelation  to  many  and  show  what  can  be 
done  when  high-class  methods  of  culture  and  storing 
of  fruits  are  adopted.  The  largest  and  showiest 
varieties  were  : — Twenty  Ounce  ;  Lane's  Prince 
Albert;  Wagner,  Murfitt’s  Seedling;  Cavillo  Mal- 
dngre  ;  Sandringham  ;  Bismarck  ;  Bramley’s  Seedling; 
Newton  Wonder ;  Lord  Derby  ;  Calville  Rouge;  Cox's 
Pomona  and  Mere  de  Menage  were  A  I.  They  were 
large  and  sound  ;  bright  and  high- coloured.  (Silver 
Knightian  Medal). 

A  very  sweet  and  greatly  admired  couple  of  vases 
with  Tea  Rose  Sunrise  arranged  like  an  epergne, 
came  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  The  Nurseries,  Uckfield, 
Sussex.  This  Rose  is  of  good  form  and  peculiar  pinky- 
salmon  colour  on  the  outside  of  the  petals,  while 
inside  they  are  creamy-primrose. 

Fortune's  Yellow  Rose  was  exhibited  by  Lord 
Wantage,  Lockinge  Gardens.  There  must  have 
been  close  on  400  blooms  shown, arranged  with  plenty 
of  room  in  glass  vases.  The  scent  is  delightful  and 
in  bulk  they  look  like  opening  Paeonies,  the  colour, 
creamy-pink. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood  Road,  London, 
had  a  varied  group  of  plants,  Caladiums,  Begonias  for 
flower  and  foliage  ;  Dracaenas  ;  Oranges  in  fruit ; 
Ferns;  Lilium  Harrisii ;  Crotons  and  Cocos. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
exhibited  his  new  Tomato,  Winter  Beauty,  a  seed¬ 
ling  from  Conqueror,  and  which  he  recommends  as 
a  free  setter  for  winter  culture.  The  fruits  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  even,  firm,  and  often  medium  size. 
(Award  of  Merit.) 

A  basket  of  Dianthera  illustris  came  from  Sander 
&  Co.,  St.  Albans,  The  flowers  of  this  plant  are 
more  curious  than  pretty. 

Dr.  Stuart,  Hillside,  Cbirnside,  N.B.,  sent  a  pure 
deep  rayless  tufted  Pansy. 

Bougainvillea  speciosa  came  from  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  Battle  Abbey.  The  bracts  of  “  flowers  ” 
of  a  red-brown  hue. 

Hybrid  and  seedling  Narcissi  came  from  the  Rev. 

G.  H.  Engleheart,  Appleshaw,  Andover.  This  was  a 
highly  interesting  table,  there  being  quite  a  gallery 
of  new  and  improved  Narcissi.  Minstrel  was  an  im¬ 
proved  form  of  Poeticus;  Juliet  was  much  like 


but  having  a  tendency  to  creamy  hue.  Eyebright  is 
after  the  likeness  of  F.  Backhouse,  and  so  on,  and  so 
on. 

NATIONAL  AURICULA  AND  PRIMULA  — 

April  18  th. 

In  the  class  for  fifty  Auriculas,  not  less  than  thirty 
varieties,  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Surrey, 
took  first  place  with  a  very  even  and  varied  batch. 
Geo.  Rudd,  Marmion,  Prince  of  Greens,  Persever¬ 
ance,  Lady  Richardson,  Venus,  Black  Bess,  and 
Ariel  were  the  sweet  among  those  staged.  Mr.  C. 
Phillips,  Bracknell,  second.  A  beautiful  yellow 
self  was  very  fine  ;  Miss  Barnett,  Myra,  and  Richard 
Headley  in  this  stand  were  the  best  plants.  Again, 
for  twelve  Auriculas,  dissimilar,  Mr.  Douglas  was 
first.  In  this  lot  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Terresias, 
Acme,  and  Geo.  Rudd  were  conspicuous.  Mr. 
Phillips,  Bracknell,  was  second ;  Mrs.  Phillips, 
Mrs.  Henwood,  Rachael,  Black  Bess,  and  Mr.  Pott 
were  fine.  Wm.  Smith,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  was 
third  ;  Mr.  P.  Parnell,  Streath  Hill,  fourth  ;  Mr. 
Philip  Worsley,  Clifton,  Bristol,  fifth. 

For  six  dissimilar  Auriculas  Mr.  C.  Phillips  here 
stood  first  with  a  sweet  little  batch  ;  Mr.  J.  Sargeant, 
Cobbam,  second ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  Bishop’s 
Stortford,  third. 

In  Class  C,  for  four  Auriculas,  Mrs.  Francis 
Whitbourn  (gardener,  Mr.  Easton),  Great  Gearies.led 
the  way ;  Mr.  A.  K.  Brown,  Birmingham,  second; 
and  Mr.  J.  Bennett  Poe,  Ashby  Place,  London, 
third.  For  two  Auriculas,  dissimilar,  first,  A.  R. 
Brown,  Birmingham ;  second,  Mrs.  F.  Whitbourn ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe;  fourth,  Mr.  R. 
Holding,  Birmingham. 

For  twelve  Alpine  Auriculas,  first,  C.  Phillips, 
Bracknell ;  second,  The  Guilford  Hardy  Plant  Nur¬ 
sery.  The  pick  from  the  two  groups  was — Edith 
Lodge,  J.  Gilbert,  Amy  Maylor,  Dean  Hole,  Cassan¬ 
dra,  and  Evelyn  Phillips.  For  six  Alpine  Auriculas, 
first,  C.  Phillips,  with  Topsy,  Myra,  &c.  ;  second, 
Mrs.  Whitbourn  ;  third,  James  Douglas. 

In  the  class  for  four  Alpine  Auriculas,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown, Birmingham, and  Mrs.  Whitbourn  were  equal 
first.  Mr.  Purnell,  Streatham  Hill,  second ;  and 
Mr.  R.  Holding,  Birmingham,  third. 

In  Class  P.,  for  twelve  fancy  Auriculas,  The  Guild¬ 
ford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  here  took  the  lead  with  a 
stand  of  very  fine  and  sweet  flowered  plants.  Inno¬ 
cence,  a  pale  lavender  with  a  white  centre,  a  yellow 
seedling  with  a  pure  white  centre  were  very  bright ; 
Russett,  and  Furlight  were  the  pick  of  the  group. 
Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  came 
second.  He  had  a  very  fine  tricolored  variety,  Rolts 
Green ;  Belle  was  another  very  curious  and  pretty 
specimen  Third,  Mrs.  F.  Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies. 

For  twelve  fancy  Polyanthus,  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas, 
Gt.  Bookham,  Surrey,  first,  and  likewise  so  for 
twelve  Primroses  in  pots. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Primulas,  distinct  kinds, 
first,  Mr.  P.  Purnell,  Streatham  Hill ;  with  P. 
floribunda,  P.  viscosa,  P.  nivalis,  P.  denticulata,  P. 
frondosa,  P.  obconica,  P.  sinensis,  and  P.  Sieboldii, 
and  the  sweet  iittle  P.  verticillata. 

For  a  basket  of  Primroses  and  Polyanthus,  Miss 
Jekyll,  Munstead  Wood,  Godaiming,  was  first ;  her 
lot  being  chiefly  of  yellow,  primrose,  and  white 
colours.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  third. 

The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Primulas  or 
Auriculas  went  to  Mr.  P  Purnell,  Streatham  Hill, 
who  showed  a  very  complete  and  varied  collection. 

-  ■»!— 

QQSSC10D3  ADD  SOWERS- 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

Cause  of  Fermentation  in  Manure  Heaps.— F.  G. 

Breiver :  Some  people  would  describe  the  termenta- 
tion  of  a  manure  heap  as  the  first  process  of  decay, 
or  rather  of  rotting.  Well,  that  is  one  way  of  put¬ 
ting  it,  but  nothing  decays  without  a  cause,  and  so 
with  a  heap  of  any  kind  of  manure,  having  plenty  of 
litter  in  it  or  similarly  decayable  matter,  or  with  a 
heap  of  green  vegetable  matter.  The  air  is  full  of 
germs  or  micro-organisms  that  settle  upon  living  or 
dead  matter,  and  in  this  particular  case  the  microbes 
are  able  to  feed  or  live  upon  matter  that  is  no  longer 
capable  of  growing,  such  as  a  manure  heap, or  green 
vegetable  matter  that  has  been  cut  or  uprooted.  If  the 
heap  is  of  some  size  there  is  a  considerable  rise  of 
temperature,  which  favours  the  more  rapid  growth 
and  multiplication  of  the  microbes.  Their  feeding 


upon  the  vegetable  matter  has  the  effect  of  setting; 
up  chemical  changes,  with  the  liberation  of  heat, 
which  accumulates  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
heap.  The  same  process  goes  on  in  small  heaps,  but 
the  heat  is  proportionally  so  much  less  that  we  do 
not  notice  it;  but  the  process  of  change  and  libera¬ 
tion  of  heat  being  greater  in  huge  heaps  we  do 
notice,  and  speak  of  it  as  fermentation.  The  fermen¬ 
tation  of  beer  and  wine  is  also  due  to  the  agency  of 
microbes,  Sacharomyces  cerevisiae  being  the  name 
of  the  well-known  organism,  and  also  active  agent  in 
yeast  or  "  barm  "  as  it  is  called  in  the  North.  The 
rising  of  dough  in  bread-making  is  also  due  to  one  of 
these  microscopic  organisms. 

Why  are  Mosses  excluded  from  British  Botany? 
-.-Chemist ; — All  of  the  manuals  on  the  British  flora 
omit  Mosses.  This  could  be-explained  in  many  ways. 
It  would  double  the  size  of  the  book  or  nearly  so. 
and  increase  the  cost  of  the  book  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  Both  of  these  would  be  needless  as  a  rule, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  most  students  of  botany 
confine  themselves  to  flowering  plants;  and  only  a 
few  go  in  for  the  study  of  cryptogams  or  flowerless 
plants ;  therefore  it  is  better  to  keep  the  books, 
separate.  British  floras  generally  include  the  vas¬ 
cular  cryptogams  (such  as  Ferns  and  Club  Mosses) 
on  account  of  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  them.  On 
the  other  hand  if  the  floras  admitted  Mosses  they 
would  also  have  to  admit  Liverworts,  Mushrooms, 
and  a  whole  host  of  other  Fungi,  as  well  as  Algae  in 
great  numbsrs.  Such  a  book  would  have  to  go  into 
several  volumes,  which  few  would  want  and  still 
fewer  care  to  buy.  From  our  point  of  view  the 
Mosses  and  all  below  them  are  not  garden  plants, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  notable  ones  being  Mush¬ 
rooms  and  Truffles. 

Daffodils  without  Flowers. — Veld'.  The  causes 
which  have  determined  the  behaviour  of  your 
Tulips  may  also  be  the  cause  of  the  Daffodils  not 
flowering,  but  without  specimens  or  other  informa¬ 
tion  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclu¬ 
sion.  Daffodils  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  we  should 
never  plant  them  more  than  3  in.  below  the  surface, 
whatever  people  may  say.  We  have  seen  them 
flower  splendidly  with  the  bulbs  close  to  the  surface, 
and  the  tops  of  many  of  them  bare.  Again,  some 
varieties  of  Daffodils  positively  dislike  manure, and  the 
Tenby  Daffodil  is  one  of  them  ;  but  probably  many 
others  would  come  in  the  same  category.  For  this 
reason  we  should  not  use  manure  in  the  ground,  but 
mulch  the  surface  of  the  soil  if  thin  and  sandy. 
Even  then  there  are  several  Daffodils  to  which  we 
should  not  apply  manure  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more 
previous  to  planting. 

Tulip  Leaves  5  inches  Wide.— Veld  :  Tulip  leaves 
are  very  often  wide  when  the  bulbs  are  not  strong 
enough  to  flower,  and  in  such  cases  the  leaf  is  usually 
solitary  and  spoken  of  by  florists  as  a  widow.  In 
your  case,  however,  some  other  reason  will  have  to 
be  found.  You  may  have  planted  the  bulbs  too  late 
in  the  autumn,  or  too  deep.  Another  supposition  is 
that  the  bulbs  might  have  been  affected  with  the 
bulb  mite,  which  often  weakens  the  bulbs  greatly  or 
even  destroys  them.  Then  again,  we  do  not  believe 
in  rank  or  rich  farmyard  manure  being  dug  into  the 
soil  in  which  Tulips,  or  indeed,  most  other  bulbs  are 
planted.  We  cannot  say  if  any  of  these  agencies 
are  actually  the  cause  of  your  bulbs  behaving  so 
badly  ;  but  if  you  favour  us  with  a  bulb,  roots  and 
all,  showing  the  conditions  you  mention,  we  shall 
give  them  a  close  inspection  to  discover  the  cause 
of  their  behaviour. 

Late  Daffodils.— T,  Jurd\  Amongst  the  Ajax  or 
long  trumpet  section  late  flowers  would  be  furnished 
by  P.  R.  Barr,  Queen  of  Spain,  Narcissus  muticus 
and  N.  bicolor  grandis,  the  latter  being  a  fortnight 
later  than  Horsfieldi.  Late  flowers  would  also  be 
produced  by  several  of  the  varieties  of  N.  Burbidgei, 
and  by  most  of  the  varieties  of  N  poeticus,  excluding 
such  as  N.  p  praecox  grandiflorus  and  N.  p.  ornatus. 

Names  of  Plants. — W.  B.  G.\  Tmnea  aethiopica. 
—A.  C.  :  x,  Viburnum  Tinus;  2,  Spiraea  prunifolia; 
3,  Prunus  spinosa,  the  Sloe  ;  4,  Prunus  triloba;  5, 
Ornphalodes  verna ;  6,  Vinca  major  variegata.— IF. 

H.  :  1,  Pteris  Wimsettii ;  2,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata; 
3,  Begonia  Rex  var. ;  4,  Erica  carnea;  5,  Euphorbia 
palustiis,  probably ;  send  when  in  flower.— S.  Warner : 

I.  Boronia  megastigma ;  2,  Acacia  riceana  ;  3,  Acacia 

grandis— T.  B.  :  1,  Primula  Auricula  var.  ;  2, 

Primula  marginata  ;  3,  Cardamine  trifolia  ;  4, 

Lamium  maculatum  aureum. — C.  J.  W. ;  1,  Odonto- 
glossum  Pescatorei  var. ;  2,  Odontoglossum  odora- 
tum ;  3,  Masdevallia  ignea;  4,  Cypripedium  law- 
renceanum ;  5,  Ruellia  Portellae.  —  Veld'.  The  short 
stems  with  crowded  leaves  are  Sedum  Rhodiola;  the 
other  is  an  Oxalis,  possibly  Oxalis  acetosella,  but 
send  when  in  bloom.— Omega  :  Forsytbia  viridissima. 
—Chemist ;  1,  Draba  (prophila)  verna  ;  2,  Valerian- 
ella  olitoria  ;  3,  Stellaria  media  ;  4,  Fumaria  offici- 
nalis. 

Communications  Received. — A.  P. — A.  McD  — 

J.  Mayne.— John  Miller.— W.  B.  Tegetmeier.— G. 
W.  Cummins. — R.  B — A.  L. — D.W. — J.L. — Mars. 
_H.  W.— T.  M.— A.  G.  B.— M.  B. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Toogood  &  Sons,  Southampton.— Pocket  List  of 
Toogood’s  Royal  Farm  Seeds. 
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"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refieshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 
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NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS 

Monday,  May  ist.— International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at 
Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent,  Belgium,  continued  to  May  gth. 

Tuesday,  May  2nd. — R.H.S.Show  at  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, 
S.W.,  with  Committee  Meetings  at  12  noon,  and  Lecture 
on  “British  and  Swiss  Alpines”  at  3.0  p.m. ;  Monthly 
Meeting  in  Edinburgh  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation.  with  paper  on  “  Clydesdale  Orchards  ”  by  Mr. 
R.  W.  Wilson. 

'Thursday,  May  4th. — Meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

jFriday,  May  5th.— R.B.S.  Meeting  and  Lecture  at  Regent’s 
Park,  N.W. 


%he  House  Sparrow.* — Some  two  years 
ago  a  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  spar¬ 
row  was  prepared  by  Miss  Eleanor  A. 
Ormerod  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  and 
circulated  gratuitously  at  the  expense  of 
the  former  to  the  extent  of  36,000  copies. 
One  would  have  thought  that  such  a 
crusade  would  have  been  sufficient  to  exter¬ 
minate  any  British  bird,  but  according  to 
all  accounts  the  avian  rat,  so-called,  is  as 
numerous  and  destructive  as  ever  ;  and 
applications  for  further  information  relating 
to  the  sparrow  and  how  to  destroy  it  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  addressed  to  the  authors,  so  that 
the  book  under  notice  is  the  response  to 
the  requests  of  the  correspondents. 

It  would  appear  that  the  several  crusades 
against  the  bird  in  America  have  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  several  other  small  and 
harmless  .birds,  not  sparrows  at  all.  The 
author  commences  by  laying  down  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  house  sparrow  and  its 
cousin  the  tree  sparrow,  a  smaller  bird  and 
never  very  numerous  nor  harmful.  The  so- 
called  hedge  sparrow  is  an  insectivorous 
bird,  and  not  a  sparrow  at  all,  while  it  is 
highly  beneficial  as  an  insect  destroyer,  and 
should  be  protected.  Every  schoolboy 
knows  the  hedge  sparrow,  so  that  no  one 
need  wantonly  molest  it.  On  the  contrary, 
the  house  sparrow  is  described  as  a  parasite 
dependent  on  man  for  a  livelihood,  and  not 
subsisting  anywhere  in  uninhabited 
regions.  Not  even  during  the  nesting 
period  does  it  seek  the  solitudes,  and  never 
builds  a  nest  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  a 
human  habitation.  The  so-called  balance 
of  nature  does  not  apply  to  the  house  spar¬ 
row,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  lead  a  natural 
and  independent  life,  but  subsists  on  the 
industry  of  man.  The  nature  of  the  food 
of  the  sparrow  was  investigated  some 
twelve  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney 
and  Col.  Russell,  by  an  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  of  some  694  spar¬ 
rows,  old  and  young,  up  to  the  time  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  nest.  A  summary  of  this  was  that 
75  per  cent,  of  the  food  of  the  adult  con¬ 
sisted  of  corn  of  different  kinds.  The  rest 
consisted  of  seeds  of  weeds,  10  per  cent. ; 
green  peas,  4  per  cent. ;  beetles,  3  per  cent. ; 
caterpillars,  2  per  cent. ;  insects  which  fly, 
1  per  cent.  ;  and  other  things,  5  per  cent. 
The  food  of  young  sparrows  consisted  of 
40  per  cent,  corn  ;  40  per  cent,  caterpillars  ; 
and  10  per  cent,  of  small  beetles.  It  has 

*  The  House  Sparrow. — By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier, 
F.Z.S.  London ;  Vinton  &  Co.,  g,  New  Bridge 
Street,  E.C.  1899.  Price  is. 


been  calculated  that  the  house  sparrow 
destroys  property  to  the  value  of  some 
millions  annually,  and  that  one  bird  will 
consume  its  own  weight  of  corn  per  day, 
besides  what  it  destroys  by  knocking  to  the 
ground  and  destroying  the  stems  of  corn. 
Much  of  this  relates  to  field  crops,  but  see¬ 
ing  that  the  sparrow  never  leaves  human 
habitations,  it  is  never  outside  the  garden 
while  anything  can  be  got  there  to  eat  or 
destroy. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  in  Mr. 
Tegetmeier’s  book,  even  if  we  had  not  had 
abundant  ocular  demonstration  in  gardens 
in  various  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
country,  of  the  sparrow  as  a  garden 
marauder.  The  birds  devour  seeds  of  many 
kinds  that  are  sown,  as  well  as  the  seedlings 
when  just  emerging  from  the  soil,  many 
being  pulled  up  and  left.  Primroses, 
Polyanthuses  and  Crocuses  are  torn  to 
pieces  wholesale  before  they  open.  We 
take  exception  to  the  statement,  however, 
that  they  attack  Crocuses  for  the  large 
amount  of  honey  they  contain.  Honey  we 
have  never  been  able  to  discover,  and  can¬ 
not  credit  sparrows  for  that  find.  Even 
the  intelligent  hive  bee  has  to  be  content 
with  the  pollen  which  is  freely  produced  in 
the  anthers.  Peas  suffer  from  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  sparrows  from  the  time  they  ger¬ 
minate  till  harvested,  but  particularly  when 
they  are  just  fit  for  table  use.  The  owner 
of  a  garden  at  Brighton  mentions  Prim¬ 
roses,  Crocuses,  and  Violets  of  different 
colours  that  had  been  destroyed,  the 
plunderers  tearing  out  the  young  crowns  of 
the  plants,  in  some  cases  after  destroying 
the  flowers.  Lobelias  were  the  next  to 
suffer,  followed  by  Red  Currant?  and  green 
Peas.  The  flowers  of  the  Pear  tree  and 
even  grass  are  nibbled  off  by  the  pest. 
Lord  Lilford  considers  that  each  sparrow 
that  is  killed  represents  the  saving  at  least 
of  a  bushel  of  corn.  In  Heligoland  the 
sparrow  pulls  off  the  flowers  of  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  apparently  for  mere  pastime. 
Peach  and  Vine  culture  is  seriously 
threatened  in  America.  In  1898,  during  the 
month  of  January  the  sparrows  cleared  off 
all  the  flower  buds  of  Gooseberries  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Chiswick.  This  they  followed  up  by 
attacking  the  Plums  in  February.  To  the 
above  may  be  added  Lettuces,  Sweet  Peas, 
Carnations,  Violas,  Pansies,  and  all  of  the 
Brassica  tribe,  Beans,  Beet,  and  Maize, 
which  suffer  more  or  less  extensively  at 
different  periods  of  the  year,  both  in  summer 
and  winter. 

Against  this  sweeping  indictment  we 
have  a  variety  of  evidence  of  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  sparrow,  mostly  by  writers 
who  are  town  dwellers,  and  by  others  who 
generally  have  no  gardens  to  protect,  and 
whose  scanty  means  of  exact  observation 
make  their  statements  unreliable.  In  many 
cases  their  statements  are  prompted  by 
mere  sentiment.  Some  of  the  statements 
are  that  sparrows  feed  upon  cockchafers  till 
they  are  unable  to  fly.  Both  the  grub  and 
the  winged  state  of  these  beetles  are  said  to 
be  devoured,  but  the  natural  history  of 
these  bugs  does  not  corroborate  the  story. 
Sparrows  are  also  said  to  frequent  the  filthy 
precincts  of  stables  for  the  eggs  of  cock¬ 
roaches,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
female  cockroach  carries  her  eggs  about 
with  her  in  a  case.  Other  instances  might 
be  cited,  but  Mr.  Tegetmeier  practically 
states  that  the  case  for  the  defence  is  taken 
up  by  persons  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  or  by  those  writers  of  books 
who  cater  to  please  the  popular  taste. 

The  use  of  sparrows  as  food  is  advocated 
by  the  author,  who  states  that  large 
numbers  of  them  are  killed  in  America  and 
sold  under  the  name  of  “  rice-birds.”  The 
flavour  is  said  to  be  like  that  of  reed-birds, 


and  greatly  superior  to  that  of  quail.  On 
the  Continent  various  small  birds  are  put 
on  the  poultry  markets  for  use  as  food  ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  larks  few  of  the  small 
birds  are  eaten  in  Britain.  Mr.  Tegetmeier 
recommends  sparrows  as  a  substitute  for 
larks  as  “  concomitants  of  kidneys  in  a 
rump  steak  pudding.”  We  know,  however, 
that  sparrow  pie  was  made  in  a  rural  district 
where  sparrows  abounded  and  Gooseberries 
for  that  reason  were  rare.  One  chapter  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  diminishing  the 
sparrow  plague  and  another  to  sparrow 
clubs.  Traps  of  various  kinds  for  catching 
the  birds  are  here  illustrated  and  recom¬ 
mended.  On  the  whole  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  concerning  the 
sparrow  has  been  got  together  in  readable 
form  so  that  those  interested  in  the  bird 
hereby  proscribed  can  learn  what  its 
enemies  have  said  against  it,  and  also  how 
to  lessen  its  numbers  by  individual  effort. 
The  book  is  well  printed  and  in  handy  form 
for  reference. 

>i« - 

Bosnian  Plums,  according  to  a  record,  are  only 
worth  £5  per  ton. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  fruit  and 
flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  2nd,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster,  1 — 5  p.m.  A  lecture  on 
"the  British  and  Swiss  Alpine  Floras  ”  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  E  A.  N.  Arber,  at  3  o’clock. 

Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  David  Watt,  head 
gardener  at  the  Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge,  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin,  has  secured  the  head  gardenership  at 
Viceregal  Gardens,  Phoenix  Park.  Mr.  Watt  has  a 
high  reputation  as  an  able  gardener,  and  is  well  liked 
for  his  unassuming  manner  and  genial  courtesy.  He 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  successful  application. 

Gardeners’  Bravery. — Some  time  ago  a  visitor  at 
Kew  Gardens  attempted  to  commit  suicide  in  the 
ornamental  pond,  opposite  the  Palm  house.  Mr. 
Fishlock  jumped  into  about  4  ft.  of  water  and 
gallantly  brought  him  to  shore.  Being  unconscious, 
the  would-be  suicide  was  resuscitated  by  Mr.  Gird- 
ham.  On  Thursday  6th  inst.,  Sir  William  Thiselton 
Dyer,  the  director  of  the  Kew  Gardens,  presented 
certificates  to  Messrs.  Fishlock  and  Girdham  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  was  made  before  the  whole  staff. — R.  G.  K. 

Thistle  Seed  from  Bannockburn. — Some  time  ago  a 
Scot,  resident  on  the  Clutha  River,  New  Zealand, 
and  who  owns  a  farm  there,  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
Stirling  to  send  him  a  souvenir  of  the  field  of 
Bannockburn  in  the  shape  of  a  few  wild  flowers. 
His  relation,  says  the  Evening  News,  London,  thought 
the  most  appropriate  flowers  to  send  would  be  those 
of  the  national  emblem  ;  so  the  Thistle  heads  were 
sent,  received,  and  the  seeds  in  due  course  sown. 
Now  the  relative  has  received  a  letter  of  bitter  com¬ 
plaint  from  his  kinsman  at  the  Antipodes,  for  on  his 
farm  there  is  now  a  veritable  plague  of  Thistles. 

Destruction  of  Charlock  by  Spraying. — A  field  de¬ 
monstration  took  place  at  Chelmsford,  Essex,  on 
Tuesday,  the  25th  inst ,  to  make  a  fresh  trial  of  the 
new  process  for  the  eradication  of  Charlock  in 
field  crops,  by  spraying  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  experiment  took  place 
on  Rosling’s  College  Farm,  Chelmsford.  Mr.  R. 
W.  Christy  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Dymond,  of  the  County 
Technical  Laboratory,  Chelmsford,  were  present  to 
illustrate  the  method  and  its  effect  upon  the  weed. 
The  spraying  machines  devised  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Strawson  were  exhibited  by  him.  Farmers  and 
others  interested  in  the  subject  were  cordially 
invited  to  attend.  The  directions  for  spraying  are 
to  dissolve  5  lbs.  of  ground  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 
stone  or  blue  vitriol)  in  twenty-five  gallons  of  water. 
By  means  of  a  spraying  machine,  this  solution 
should  be  distributed  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray  over 
the  crop.  It  applied  while  the  Charlock  is  still 
young,  on  a  still  day  and  in  fine  weather,  this 
quantity  should  be  sufficient  for  one  acre. 
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The  Olive  Tree  comes  into  full  bearing  when  fifteen 
years  old. 

Fragments — The  hybridist  evidently  does  not  note 
all  his  crosses.  Recently  a  lady  and  her  husband 
were  visiting  a  botanical  garden.  In  one  of  the 
plant  houses  JLygodium  scandens  was  observed. 
This  climbing  Fern  greatly  puzzled  the  good  man. 
His  wife,  (perhaps  she  was  a  lady  gardener)  quickly 
informed  him  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
a  “creeping  thing  ”  and  “  a  Fern.” 

Odontoglossum  crispum. — This  species  of  Odonto- 
glot  still  continues  amongst  the  foremost  of  favourites, 
and  fine  varieties  continue  to  turn  up  to  gratify  the 
prevailing  desire.  Messrs.  McBean  &  Sons,  Cooks- 
bridge,  Sussex,  sold  a  finely-blotched  variety  the 
other  week  for  £$6  15s.  The  cultivation  of  Orchids 
at  Cooksbridge  is  so  well  understood  that  the  plants 
are  always  presented  in  fine  form  before  being  sent 
out  of  the  nursery. 

Fern  Variation. — A  correspondent  writes  to  The 
Fern  Bulletin  about  having  found  tubers  on  the  roots 
of  Nephrolepis  exaltata  when  repotting  it.  If  this  is 
really  the  case  it  would  break  down  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  marks  of  N.  cordifolia,  otherwise  known 
as  N.  tuberosa.  The  tubers  were  of  all  sizes  up  to 
|  in.  in  diameter,  and  irregularly  rounded.  No  buds 
could  be  discovered  upon  the  tubers,  and  some  of  the 
largest  of  them  which  were  planted  did  not  grow.  If 
they  are  really  a  means  of  propagation  enjoyed  by 
the  plant,  it  would  have  three  methods  of  repro¬ 
duction,  namely,  by  spores,  stolons,  and  tubers.  Le 
Maout  and  DecaisDe  mention  Nephrodium  esculen- 
tum,  of  Nepaul,  as  producing  tubers  which  are  eaten 
by  the  natives.  Mr.  Jenman,  in  his  list  of  the  Ferns 
of  Jamaica,  says  that  several  species  of  Nephrolepis 
produce  tubers.  In  Jamaica,  Nephrolepis  exaltata 
utilises  its  stolons  for  ascending  the  trunks  of  Palms 
to  some  considerable  height,  and  for  that  reason  is 
known  as  the  Walking  Fern  in  Jamaica.  The 
editor  of  The  Fern  Bulletin  asks  whether  any  of  his 
readers  can  furnish  other  instances  of  tubers  being 
produced  by  Ferns. 

Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horticulturists. — At 
the  meeting  of  this  body  in  the  Casino,  Ghent,  on 
April  2nd,  the  jury  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit  to 
Cattleya  Mendelii  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Frederic 
Coryn,  presented  by  M.  E.  Coryn  ;  to  Clivia  Presi¬ 
dent  Brunei,  exhibited  by  M.  De  Vriesere-Remens  ; 
to  Cocos  weddeliana  gracillima,  and  Anthurium 
rothschildianum  variegatum,  both  staged  by  M.  A. 
De  Smet ;  to  Clivia  Mme.  De  Vriesere-Remens, 
presented  by  M.  De  Vriesere-Remens  ;  to  Clivia 
Mme.  Jean  Verbauwen,  presented  by  M.  J. 
Verbauwen  (by  acclamation)  ;  to  Nicotiana  affinis 
(in  flower)  shown  by  M.  A.  Dalliere;  to  Anthurium 
scherzerianum  Distinction,  presented  by  MM.  Ver- 
vaene-Verraert  et  Cie.  (with  unanimity) ;  and  to 
Azalea  Marie  Antoinette  (a  sport  fixed  by  grafting) 
shown  by  the  St.  Fiacre  horticultural  establishment. 
Certificates  for  culture  and  flowering  were  also 
granted  to  Oncidium  lamelligerum  presented  by  M. 
L.  De  Smet-Duvivier  (with  unanimity) ;  and  to 
Vaccinium  Sprengeri,  shown  by  M.  E.  De  Cock.  A 
Certificate  for  flowering  was  accorded  to  Epidendrum 
Wallisii,  shown  by  M.  L.  De  Smet-Duvivier. 

Development  of  Botany.— On  the  completion  of  the 
Genera  Plantarum,  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  it  was 
calculated  that  something  under  100,000  flowering 
plants  were  koown  to  science.  This  was  something 
over  a  decade  ago,  so  that  many  new  species  have 
since  been  introduced.  The  Daily  Mail  says  there  are 
now  close  upon  200,000.  We  do  not  know  the 
authority  for  the  calculation,  but  the  estimate,  if  by 
a  botanical  authority,  must  have  been  made  on  quite 
a  different  basis  from  that  of  the  Genera  Plantarum, 
otherwise  the  credited  number  of  species  could  not 
have  been  doubled  in  so  short  a  time.  Hippocrates 
(500 — 400  B.C.)  enumerated  234  species.  Theo¬ 
phrastus  (371—225  B.C.),  a  more  reliable  botanist, 
described  about  500  species.  Dioscorides  (77  A  D.) 
raised  the  number  to  6 00,  and  Pliny  (23 — 79  A.D.) 
made  it  800.  Ray  (1685 — 1704)  is  said  to  have 
described  18,625  species  ;  but  Linnaeus  in  1771  is 
said  to  have  known  only  8,551  species,  though  he  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  the  father  of 
botany.  The  chief  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  calcu¬ 
lation  to  which  all  botanists  can  agree  is  that  no  one 
has  yet  been  able  to  define  a  species  by  rules  that  all 
botanists  can  accept. 


Marvel  of  Peru  may  be  reared  and  treated  generally 
as  a  half-hardy  annual.  Though  really  a  perennial 
it  may  be  grown  from  seeds  every  year,  if  sown  at 
once  and  kept  growing  till  the  time  arrives  for  plant¬ 
ing  out. 

Daffs.— The  very  word  gives  the  clue  to  the  article, 
an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Greengrocery,  picking  up 
the  merry  market  men's  vocabulary.  One  of  the  best 
hints  got  from  its  perusal  is  that  which  states  how 
easily  a  greenhorn  could  be  (and  is)  made  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  whatever  he  might  buy,  simply 
because  his  trade  neighbour’s  talk  is  to  him  "  Double 
Dutch."  This,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  strange 
dealers.  The  article  spoken  of,  however,  might 
have  mentioned  that  abbreviated  language  is  used  in 
all  horticultural  sections — speaking  for  this  trade 
only.  The  Pottebakkers  and  Van  Thols  are  all  that 
Tulip  lovers  ever  use  in  speaking  of  these  varieties. 
And  what  a  variety  of  terms  do  the  Chrysanthemum 
growers  indulge  in — Chrysis,  Chrysanths,  'Mums, 
Japs,  Queens,  and  such  like;  or  the  Orchidist  with 
his  'Dontos  and  Pescatorei's  and  Crispums.  Indeed 
if  we  attempted  to  make  a  compilation  of  abbreviated 
or  “  trade  ”  (“  shop  ”)  terms  we  might,  well,  fill 
more  than  one  column. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  syllabus  of  lectures  for  the  session  1898- 
1899  is  before  us,  as  also  the  annual  report  of  the 
society's  affairs  during  the  year  ending  December 
1898.  There  are  143  members’  names  on  the  books. 
At  the  twelve  lectures  given  the  average  attendance 
was  forty-six,  being  an  increase  of  three  over  last 
year.  Two  outings  which  the  society  had  were  most 
enjoyable,  and  by  the  goodness  of  three  gentlemen 
of  the  association  there  is  over  30s.  of  a  balance  for 
future  outings.  The  balance  sheet  shows  a  grant 
of  £48  15s.  from  the  Southampton  County  Council, 
a  very  desirable  and  highly  appreciated  gift  to  this 
society.  The  good  influence  of  County  Councils  in 
advancing  horticultural  interests  in  this  way,  might 
be  oftener  or  more  liberally  followed.  The  income 
from  other  sources  was  £24  7s.  7d., and  after  expenses 
are  paid  there  remains  £31  6s.  iojd.  to  the  good. 
At  the  annual  general  meeting  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  The  Gardening  World  for  having 
inserted  notices  of  the  society’s  monthly  meetings, 

National  Dahlia  Society. — The  annual  exhibition  of 
this  society  will  be  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
September  1st  and  2nd.  To  give  a  summary 
of  this  year’s  arrangements  we  may  state  that  the 
committee  have  drawn  up  a  list  of  fifty  “  Cactus  " 
Dahlias  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
best  types  in  the  class,  and  also  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  many  so-called  decorative  Dahlias.  The 
society,  in  its  annual  report,  also  makes  a  note  on 
members'  privileges.  To  members  who  subscribe 
5s.,  a  ticket  for  admission  to  the  Crystal  Palace  ex¬ 
hibition  is  allowed,  and  an  extra  ticket  for  every 
additional  5s. ;  each  member  also  receives  an  official 
catalogue.  The  competitions  are  open  only  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.D.  Society.  The  society  publishes  a 
reprint  of  the  Dahlia  analysis — 1883-97 — which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  In  the 
section  for  show  Dahlias  Mrs.  Gladstone  takes  leading 
place,  a  position  secured  by  this  fine  old  variety 
twelve  years  ago.  R.  T.  Rawlings  and  John  Walker 
are  second  and  third  in  the  list  of  selected  favourites. 
William  Rawlings  is  the  fourth  in  evidence,  then 
Mrs.  Langtry  comes  up  close,  and  Colonist  follows 
this  latter.  Other  varieties  follow  on  to  the  number 
of  forty-ninth  in  position  of  favour,  as  concluded 
from  the  average  number  of  times  the  varieties  have 
been  exhibited.  In  the  fancy  Dahlia  section  the  race 
between  the  two  old  veterans,  J.  B.  M.  Camm 
and  Mrs.  Saunders,  which  for  so  long  has  been  un¬ 
decided,  is  now  conclusively  won  by  the  former. 
Then  follow  in  respective  order  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Mrs.  John  Downie,  Matthew  Campbell,  Frank 
Pearce  and  others.  Among  pompons,  Bacchus, 
Nerissa,  Phoebe,  Tommy  Keith,  Arthur  West,  and 
G.  Brickman  take  the  best  positions.  And  singles 
are  Victoria,  W.  C.  Harvey,  Demon,  Miss  Roberts, 
Phyllis,  and  Beauty’s  Eye.  Among  the  newer  Cactus 
varieties  we  find  Matchless,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Gloriosa,  Lady  Penzance,  and  Fusilier  as  the  five 
leaders.  The  number  of  blooms  in  every  section  but 
that  of  the  singles  was  greater  in  1897  than  at  any 
previous  show.  There  were  930  show  Dahlias,  312 
fancies,  234  bunches  of  pompons,  and  432  bunches 
of  Cactus  and  decorative  Dahlias.  The  committee 
express  the  hope  that  members  will  sustain  this 
advance. 


WINTER  SPINACH. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  this  important 
crop  did  last  year  from  various  correspondents  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  With  us,  in  Devon, 
it  has  almost  been  a  failure,  never  having  had  such 
a  poor  supply.  The  seed  was  sown  on  August  9th, 
when  a  good  breadth  of  late  Turnips  was  sown.  The 
latter  came  up  thickly  enough,  but  not  one-hajf  of 
the  former  appeared  above  ground,  in  spite  of  the 
drills  being  thoroughly  watered  before  sowing,  and 
when  it  did  come  through  it  seemed  to  remain  at  a 
standstill  for  weeks,  so  much  so  that  I  felt 
compelled  to  get  the  fire  engine  and  give  both  crops 
a  thorough  drenching  on  September  19th,  as  we  were 
dreadfully  parched  up.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the 
long  wished-for  rain  came  in  a  few  days,  but  still 
progress  was  very  slow  with  both  crops,  in  fact, 
early  in  October  the  Spinach  began  to  look  very 
bad  ;  dozens  of  plants  turned  yellow  and  collapsed 
entirely.  This  left  the  plot  very  patchy,  and  our 
gatherings  from  there,  as  you  may  imagine,  have 
been  few  and  far  between.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  my  employers  are  particularly  fond  of  this  vege¬ 
table  ;  but  it  could  not  be  avoided,  as  the  long  con¬ 
tinued  drought,  combined  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  I 
consider  was  the  sole  cause  of  this  failure,  and  can 
only  hope  a  better  state  of  things  is  in  store  for  us 
this  season.  Speaking  of  the  drought  I  may  add 
that  I  never  saw  Celery  make  such  little  headway 
during  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  it  being  close 
upon  Christmas  ere  I  could  take  up  anything  in  the 
way  to  be  called  decent  heads.— James  Mayne,  Bicton. 


PORTLAND  ROAD  NURSERY,  READING. 

In  this  nursery  there  is  always  something  to  interest 
those  who  are  lovers  of  a  garden.  Although  I  have 
often  frequented  them  during  the  last  twenty  years 
at  no  time  have  I  been  more  pleased  with  a  visit 
than  the  one  I  paid  about  the  middle  of  April. 

Probably  some  may  say  I  was  too  late  to  see  the 
glorious  display  of  Primulas  and  Cyclamens.  True, 
having  seen  them  in  bloom  on  several  occasions,  I 
could  quite  as  well  enjoy  looking  at  the  few  late 
blooms  and  the  grand  crop  of  seed  pods  so  far  that 
it  gave  me  the  assurance  there  would  be  a  fine  crop 
of  seed  of  the  very  best,  and  this  is  no  small  item  to 
the  flower-loving  public. 

From  this  crop  many  a  private  grower  will  have  a 
magnificent  show  of  these  during  the  dull  winter 
months. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  deal  with  these,  seeing 
they  have  been  fully  described  during  the  last  few 
months.  As  a  passing  note  I  may  say  I  was 
charmed  with  the  colour  of  Primula  Crimson  King 
both  in  Fern  and  palmate-leaved  forms.  One  can 
readily  see  the  fine  strain  the  firm  holds. 

Streptocarpus  was  coming  fast  into  bloom,  and 
many  fine  colours  are  to  be  seen,  amongst  them  two 
or  three  new  shades  that  are  opening  for  the  first 
time.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a  plant  that  will  be  grown 
more  in  the  future  seeing  how  easy  it  can  be 
obtained  from  seed. 

Evidently  we  shall  hear  more  of  herbaceous 
Calceolarias  from  this  establishment  during  the 
coming  season  judging  by  the  grand  lot  of  plants 
that  are  now  showing  every  sign  of  making  a  grand 
triumph.  Nothing  could  show  higher  culture  than 
do  these,  although  not  showing  for  bloom  as  yet. 
Those  who  think  these  cannot  be  grown  without 
greenfly  should  go  and  see  these  and  they  will  find 
it  difficult  to  discover  one  of  their  enemies. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  firm  devotes  much 
energy  to  the  production  of  the  higher  types  of 
flowers  from  seed.  Nevertheless  the  visitor  can  see 
many  other  things  grown  well,  and  this  at  any  season 
of  the  year. 

As  an  instance  of  this  I  may  say  I  was  not 
prepared  to  see  Montbretias  taken  in  hand,  and 
grown  in  pots  so  early  as  I  saw  in  one  of  the  houses. 

I  noted  they  were  in  48-size  pots,  with  from  nine  to 
twelve  in  a  pot,  3  ft.  high,  both  M.  Pottsii,  and  M. 
crocosmiaeflora,  and  these  will  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves  during  the  next  two  months. 

Shrubby  Begonias  are  to  be  found  here  in 
variety.  An  old  favourite  was  in  bloom,  namely, 
B.  Dreggii,  which  makes  a  good  pot  plant  ;  and 
several  colours  in  the  B.  semperflorens  class  were 
good,  showing  their  service  for  pots  as  well  as  for 
the  bedding  garden. 

Seldom  have  I  seen  Francoas  looking  as  well  as  I 
saw  here,  both  the  pink  and  white  forms.  These 
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two  were  grown  in  48-size  pots  and  showing  a  grand 
crop  of  bloom. 

Campanula  garganica,  is  being  taken  in  hand  for 
pots  and  very  promising  it  looked,  as  did  the  large 
stock  of  Gloxinias. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  heard 
much  about  the  newer  types  of  Cineraria  stellata.  Not 
having  seen  them  grown  in  quantity  before  I  had  not 
formed  a  correct  idea  of  their  decorative  value.  When 
I  stood  and  looked  at  a  mass  in  one  of  the  houses  I 
exclaimed  in  their  favour  for  house  embellishment ; 
and  evidently  they  will  be  sought  after  for  this 
purpose,  for  their  beauty  grows  upon  one  the  more 
they  are  seen. 

Many  other  things  here  were  worthy  of  note  had 
I  the  time  ;  but  I  must  not  close  this  note  without 
remarking  on  the  grand  structures  that  have  been 
erected  here  to  grow  them.  Having  seen  many 
plant  growing  establishments  both  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London  and  elsewhere,  I  consider  these 
about  perfect  for  the  use  for  which  they  are 
wanted. 

Every  little  detail  has  been  studied,  such  as  vend- 
ation  which  is  of  the  best.  Floors  are  made  to 
retain  water  to  supply  moisture  when  needed,  or 
they  can  be  kept  quite  dry — as  wished.  An  important 
item  often  overlooked  in  house  construction  is 
the  angle  of  elevation.  This  has  been  well  con¬ 
sidered  here,  which  is  of  much  consideration  during 
the  dull  winter  months 

The  stages  have  been  arranged  in  the  best  manner 
to  give  the  plants  every  bit  of  light,  which  adds 
vigour  to  the  stock. 

Many  of  us  who  have  to  grow  our  plants  in  houses 
of  the  worst  construction  can  appreciate  such 
structures  as  are  to  be  seen  in  this  nursery.  It  is 
clear  the  little  details  have  been  carefully  studied, 
which  is  of  the  first  importance  in  raising  seed  stock 
of  the  highest  order.  I  must  conclude  this  hurried 
visit,  having  promised  to  see  my  friend  Mr.  Townsend, 
at  Sandhurst  Lodge. — J.  C.,  Chard. 


FREESIAS. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  on  p.  523,  on  the 
above  subject.  Being  specially  fond  of  these  flowers 
we  cultivate  a  good  batch,  and  from  observations 
feel  rather  inclined  to  differ  from  the  statement  that 
“  the  vigour  of  the  plants  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
does  not  influence  the  colour  of  the  flowers.”  I 
sowed  seeds  of  F.  refract  a  four  years  ago,  and  each 
year  since  have  grown  the  best  bulbs.  They  have 
never  been  so  fine,  both  in  foliage  and  flower,  as  this 
year ;  and  both  my  man,  who  has  charge,  and  my¬ 
self  have  noted  that  the  colours  are  deeper  and  more 
pronounced  than  we  have  ever  noticed  them  before. 
From  bulbs  selected  we  have  pure  white  (a  few), 
many  with  yellow  blotch,  and  some  deep  yellow  with 
purple  markings.  I  believe,  with  careful  selection, 
we  shall  in  time  obtain  a  variety  in  colour  varying 
from  pure  white,  through  varying  shades  of  lilac,  to 
purple  ;  also  deep  yellow  flowers  with  pronounced 
purple  markings.  The  form  and  substance  of  the 
flowers  vary  considerably  ;  some  are  almost  of  the 
size  and  substance  of  Gladiolus  Colvillei  with  foliage 
of  corresponding  strength.  I  am  seeding  some  of 
the  most  decided  colours,  and  hope  thereby  in  time 
to  obtain  brighter  coloured  and  more  variable 
flowers. 

Failure  to  flower  these  well  sometimes  arises  from 
attempts  to  force  them;  they  require  at  all  times  cool 
treatment  and  plenty  of  air.  After  flowering,  the 
foliage  should  be  gradually  ripened  off,  and  then  the 
bulbs  cannot  be  dried  and  baked  in  the  sun  too 
much  — A .  P. 

[The  flowers  accompanying  the  above  were  very 
varied,  indeed,  some  of  them  being  pure  white, 
others  creamy,  and  having  a  deep  yellow  blotch  in 
the  throat ;  but  none  of  them  had  so  much  yellow  as 
the  variety  F.  r.  Leichtlini.  Some  of  them  were  tinted 
with  a  rosy -purple  in  a  charming  way  on  the  outside  of 
the  tube  and  segments.  The  plants  themselves 
speak  of  good  cultivation,  for  the  stems  and  foliage 
were  vigorous.  The  fragrance,  too,  was  so  powerful 
that  we  thought  of  another  house  for  the  specimens 
till  we  got  accustomed  to  the  same,  for  the  olfactory 
nerves,  like  other  organs,  get  accustomed  to  anything 
by  frequent  use.  The  odour  was  delicious,  but  a 
little  of  it  went  a  long  way.  What  was  said  at  p.  523 
concerning  the  vigour  of  the  plants  not  influencing 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  in  the  neigbourhood  of 
London,  was  meant  to  apply  to  bulbs  that  had  been 


selected  according  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and 
not  those  raised  directly  from  seeds. — Ed.] 


FLOWERS  IN  SEASON  AT  CHELSEA. 

On  Saturday,  April  22nd,  we  paid  another  of  our 
periodical  visits  to  the  firm  with  the  world-wide 
reputation,  viz.,  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Chelsea.  It  seems  to  us  that  at  every  fresh  visit 
something  can  be  shown  which  eclipses  the  records 
of  the  former  time,  and  with  signs  of  this  sort  the 
far-reaching  fame  and  power  and  influence  of  the 
Messrs.  Veitchs’  establishment  on  general  horticul¬ 
ture  and  even  botanical  science  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 

Having  shown  the  passport  we  were  conducted  to 
the  charge  of  robust  and  genial  Mr.  Heal.  He 
piloted  us  to  where  a  batch  of  his  seedling  Amaryllis 
(Hippeastrums)  were  in  flower.  The  real  show  of 
these  lauded  plants,  which  Messrs.  Veitch,  Ltd.,  are 
rightly  credited  for  having  improved,  had  just  gone 
out  of  flower.  Yet  we  did  see  some  handsome 
younger  members.  From  the  batch,  we  selected 
Ovid,  a  large  dazzling  scarlet  representative,  and 
Cythera,  a  bright  vermilion  with  more  open  flowers 
than  the  generality.  Eldorado,  a  very  deep  vermilion, 
greatly  pleased  us.  Eclipse  was  a  bicolor  with  more 
white  than  red.  Very  fine  also  were  Frausina,  a 
light  scarlet ;  Tala  us,  with  broadly  streaked  veins ; 
Vigil  and  Ira,  the  latter  a  beautiful  white;  and 
Cameo,  blood-red  with  green-based  petals. 

The  batch  was  from  seeds  sown  three  years  ago, 
and  all  of  them,  whether  grown  in  pots  or  without, 
are  plunged  in  tan.  This  saves  much  in  the  way  of 
watering  and  furnishes  an  equable  rooting  medium. 
Hot  water  pipes  run  below  the  beds  and  thus  bottom 
heat  is  under  the  cultivator’s  control. 

Stepping  along  next  to  the  house  allotted  to  the 
Javanese  Rhododendrons,  Mr.  Heal  pointed  out  five 
varieties  of  the  Balsam-flowered  section,  in  five 
distinct  colours,  all  of  which  came  up  in  the  one 
seed  pan — truly  a  lucky  sowing.  They  were  R. 
balsamiflorum  album,  white;  R.  b.  aureum,  deep 
yellow  ;  R.  b.  roseum,  rose  coloured  ;  R.  b.  Rajah, 
salmon  ;  and  R.  b.  carneum,  flesh  coloured.  This 
section  of  the  Rhododendron  tribe  we  expect  to  see 
more  largely  grown  in  the  near  future,  for  the  plants 
are  sweet  and  dwarf.  R.  Little  Beauty,  red,  is  a 
sweet,  wee  thing,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the 
Malay  and  Javanese  sections.  The  house  is  kept 
very  moist. 

We  next  had  a  peep  at  a  batch  of  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  Phyllocactus,  of  which  we  shall 
hear  more  when  the  Temple  show  is  reported. 
Taking  a  snap-shot  at  one  or  two  things,  in  passing  a 
dozen  or  two  of  the  other  houses,  we  noted  the  very 
showy  Epiphyllum  Gaertneri,  Boronia  serrulata, 
handsome  and  ever  fresh ;  densely  flowered  examples 
of  B.  heterophylla,  and  the  popular  B.  megastigma. 
Amongst  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  we  noted  R. 
Veitchii,  R.  Countess  of  Haddington ;  R.  fragrant- 
issima,  &c. 

In  the  show  greenhouse  we  beheld  a  sight  which 
we  have  seldom  seen  equalled  and  never  surpassed 
in  the  wealth  of  variety  of  all  sorts  of  plants  suitable 
for  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration.  Azalea 
mollis  and  Ghent  Azaleas ;  red  and  white  Lilacs, 
Cerasus  Watererii,  H.  P. Roses, Mignonette,  Spiraeas, 
Guelder  Roses,  Philadelphus,  Lilium  Harrisii,  and 
the  double-pink  flowered  Crataegus,  were  some 
of  the  things  in  bloom.  Marguerites,  Dimorph- 
otheca  Eckloni,  just  opening,  and  having  flowers 
of  a  lavender  colour  on  the  back  and  a  black  disc, 
and  Spiraea  confusa  were  also  sweet. 

A  neighbouring  show  plant  stove  was  fresh  with 
many  Ferns  and  foliage  plants.  Helliconia  illustris 
rubricau’is  is  a  nicely  veined,  Canna-foliaged  plant. 
Medinilla  magnifica  was  particularly  showy  with  its 
long,  pinky, drooping  racemes  ;  and  Petrea  volubilis  is 
a  plant  not  often  seen  in  flower.  In  a  small  degree 
the  colour  and  appearance  of  the  flowers  resemble 
Wistaria  sinensis.  Another  feature  was  the  houses  of 
Nephenthes,  all  of  them  according  to  their  several 
forms  being  literally  crowded  with  a  large  number 
of  finely  formed  and  coloured  pitchers.  A  select  lot 
were  there,  ready  to  be  transported  to  Russia  for 
the  show  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  middle  of 
May. 

But  now  we  were  among  the  Orchids,  and  had  a 
busy  time  of  it,  for  turn  where  we  list,  there  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  was  staged. 

We  wished  “  Good-day  ”  to  Mr.  Heal,  and  were 


put  under  Mr.  Harris's  care.  It  would  take  a  great 
deal  too  much  space  to  note  all  we  saw.  To  genera¬ 
lise  our  opinions  and  impressions  let  us  state  now, 
that  in  every  oDe  of  the  many  houses  we  entered, 
the  cleanliness  of  the  plants  and  their  surround¬ 
ings,  their  general  evenness  and  healthy  vigour 
were  well  demonstrated  and  deserved  the  encom¬ 
ium  of  first-class.  Our  first  note  was  of  the 
large  and  sweet-flowered  Dendrobium  infundi¬ 
bulum,  and  near  it  D.  Euterpe,  a  handsome  hybrid 
from  D.  wardianum  and  D  nobile  ;  alsoD.  Alcippe, 
a  form  resulting  from  D.  Freemannii  and  D.  ward¬ 
ianum,  and  partaking  more  the  resemblance  of  the 
latter  species.  D.  Boxalli,  and  D.  Victoriae-Reginae 
made  each  a  show.  The  latter  species  was  a  novelty 
and  of  great  beauty.  The  petals,  sepals,  and  lip  are 
of  a  deep  blue  or  lavender  colour,  with  a  white  base, 
which  thus  forms  a  starry  centre. 

Then  there  were  hundreds  of  hybrid  Cypripediums 
soon  to  be  showing  their  particular  characteristics, 
and  all  very  robust. 

Cypripedium  rothscbildianum  with  its  strikingly 
long  petals  and  the  chocolate  veins  is  a  striking 
species.  Calanthe  gigas  is  lovely,  and  a  late  bloomer. 

Angraecum  fastuosum  with  its  long  starry  racemes, 
and  the  large  waxy-white  A.  sesquipedale  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  house  added  more  to  the  show. 

The  little  Epiphronites  Veitchii,  the  hybrid  cross 
from  Epipdendrum  radicans  and  Sophronites  grandi- 
flora,  and  Epipdendrum  bicornutum  with  its  white 
flowers,  were  also  gay.  AmoDg  the  Oncidiums  and 
Miltonias  a  further  display  was  showing.  Oncidium 
sarcodes  had  spikes  of  several  feet  in  length  ;  and  O. 
ampliatum  had  strong  spikes  with  over  thirty  flowers 
each.  O.  divaricatum  of  an  old  gold  colour,  makes 
a  promise  for  a  monster  show.  O.  pulvinatum  is 
lighter  in  colour  of  bloom,  but  its  vigour  is  equal  to 
O.  divaricatum.  Miltonia  Roezlii,  with  its  white 
petals  and  lip  and  their  chocolate  and  yellow  blotch 
respectively  at  the  base,  and  R.  alba,  the  same  in 
likeness,  only  minus  the  chocolate  colour  of  M, 
Roezlii,  were  to  us  very  sweet  flowers. 

The  show  house  is  not  a  large,  but  most  certainly 
a  very  artistically  arranged  and  charming  place. 
One  does  not  find  stiff,  straight,  wooden  stages  here, 
but  a  naturally  arranged  scene  of  lichen-covered 
rockwork,  from  among  which  grow  fresh  green 
Ferns  and  foliage  plants.  Stag's  Horn  Ferns  are 
attached  to  the  walls  and  odd  corners.  Here  we 
found  Oncidium  marshallianum,  Cymbidium  ebur- 
neum,  C.  lowianum,  Epidendrum  o'brienianum,  E. 
xanthinum,  E.  dellense.and  Lycaste  Skinnerii  dotted 
in  the  lower  strata.  Many  other  handsome  speci¬ 
mens  were  placed  about,  and  all  bespoke  the  care 
devoted  to  them.  A  Vanda  tricolor  had  spikes  with 
thirty  blooms  apiece.  Dendrobiums  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  D.  thrysiflorum,  D.  subclausum,  &c. 

In  a  Cattleya  house  a  side  stage  held  an  array 
amounting  to  some  500  blooms  of  C.  Schroderae. 
This  lot  has  made  a  show  for  some  six  weeks  past, 
and  is  still  very  fine.  Then  there  were  C.  Lawre- 
Mossiae,  a  hybrid  from  the  two  whose  names  are 
joined;  also  C.  intermedia,  C.  Mendelii,  C.  schilleri- 
ana,  the  lovely  Tulip-like  C.  citrina,  aad  Schom- 
burgkia  tibicinis,  a  form  not  often  seen  in  bloom. 
Laeliocattleya  Pallas,  a  cross  from  L.  crispum  and 
and  C.  dowiana,  and  L.  Latooa,  together  with 
hundreds  of  fresh  C.  aurea,  C.  labiata,  C.  Trianaei, 
C.  gigas,  showing  sheaths,  go  to  fill  the  body  of  the 
large  Cattleya  house. 

We  also  passed  through  the  house  where  imported 
stuff  is  being  established,  and  other  houses  where 
unflowered  hybrid  Cypripediums  and  Odontoglos- 
sums  were  flourishing  in  various  stages  of  growth. 
Regarding  all  the  sections  in  which  was  young  stock 
we  say  everything  was  clean  and  healthy. 

In  our  concluding  note  we  would  yet  make  mention 
of  Anguloa  Clowesii,  a  grand  plant  with  twenty-one 
spikes ;  Coelogyne  tomentosa,  and  C.  dayana,  the 
former  in  flower,  the  latter  having  sixteen  spikes  yet 
to  open.  DeDdrobium  glomeratum  is  a  bright 
mauve-coloured  species.  In  the  Odontoglossum 
flowering  house  was  O.  cirrhosum,  with  wavy  and 
maculated  petals  ;  O.  Insleayi  leopardiaum,  O.  His- 
trix,  and  O.  gloriosum,  a  graceful  and  light-coloured 
bloomer,  and,  of  course,  spikes  of  O.  Pescatorei  and 
O.  crispum  were  not  lacking.  The  Masdevallias  in¬ 
cluded  the  red  M.  ignea  and  M.  Veitchii  grandiflora, 
with  the  orange-coloured  M.  Heathii. 

It  was  now  close  upon  the  closing  hour,  and  with 
a  kind  "  Good  afternoon  !  ”  we  went  our  way  well 
pleased. 
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INTS  FOR  MMATEURS. 


Hardy  Fruits. — The  meteorological  conditions  for 
the  past  ten  days  in  the  South  of  England  and 
about  London  have  been  better  than  what  we  had  a 
short  while  before.  The  air  is  thick,  damp,  and 
chilly,  though,  for  the  days  of  a  dying  April.  In  the 
hardy  fruit  gardens,  however,  things  are  developing, 
even  if  slowly.  In  those  parts  which  suffered  loss 
of  fruit  blossom  early  this  month  the  trees  which 
were  thus  crippled  should  now  be  looked  over  for  the 
purpose  of  loosening  the  shoots  where  a  fruit  may 
have  escaped,  a  condition  which  implies  that  it  must 
have  been  protected  by  some  neighbouring  influence, 
and  now  that  we  hope  to  have  passed  danger  from 
such  a  cause,  the  fruits  should  be  made  free  from 
deterring  agencies. 

Apricots  and  Peaches  on  walls  which  have  set  a 
fair  quantity  of  fruits  may  also  be  looked  over,  and 
where  thick  crops  have  set  thinning  must  be  done. 
In  the  disbudding  of  the  young  shoots  keep  in  view 
the  remarks  we  made  a  few  weeks  back  when 
speaking  of  this  work,  which,  summing  them  up, 
direct  the  operator  to  retain  or  secure  a  good  central 
furnishing  of  young  shoots  to  his  trees ;  to  have  a 
young  shoot  at  the  base  of  every  fruiting  shoot,  and 
to  cut  out  these  fruiting  twigs  when  once  they  have 
been  relieved  from  their  load,  also  to  cut  back  long 
branchlets,  the  half  of  whose  length  is  devoid  of  bud 
or  leaf  or  fruit.  Lay  in  young  successional  fruiting 
wood,  but  attach  it  somewhat  lcosely,  for  we  like  to 
see  the  wood  which  we  are  trusting  on  for  our 
further  fruit  swinging  free  to  every  breeze  that 
blows,  and  storing  within  itself  the  goodness  lent  by 
sun  and  air  and  dew.  Cut  off  the  too  strong  shoots 
which  Apricot  trees  are  prone  to  make,  for  if  they 
are  left  an  unequal  surge  of  sap  is  drawn  up  by  and 
around  them.  If  we  only  had  three  weeks  thoroughly 
•sunny  weather  our  borders  would  be  beautifully 
warmed,  and  then,  but  we  say  not  till  then,  we 
should  be  busy  applying  a  nourishing  and  moisture- 
conserving  mulch.  In  the  arid  days  of  summer,  too, 
this  mulching  keeps  the  roots  so  cool,  and  being  cool, 
we  conclude,  they  are  working  unfluctuatingly. 

Primroses  and  Auriculas. — He  or  she  without  a 
love  for  the  shyly  peeping,  bright  purity  of  our 
commonest  of  wee  garden  Primroses  and  *'  Dusty 
Millers”  has  alienated  him  or  herself  from  our 
regard,  and  we  who  do  love  them  are  now  moving 
forth  with  laughing  hearts  and  contented  minds,  for 
our  twelve  months'  patience  is  now  being  repaid. 
It  comes  to  us  now  though  to  mind  next  year.  Our 
old  plants  must  depart  to  make  room  for  fresher 
stock,  and  at  this  time,  or  very  soon,  these  members 
who  are  to  prolong  our  plants'  history  shall  be  put 
in  their  forebears'  shoes,  metaphorically  speaking. 
Both  classes  of  plants  must  have  a  mediumly  rich 
soil,  and  do  not  suffer  them  to  lack  moisture.  Incor¬ 
porate  wood-ashes,  crushed  charcoal,  fine  mushroom 
dung  and  Beech  leaf  mould  to  your  beds  and  if 
the  soil  be  a  bit  heavy  let  the  dressing  be  liberal. 
The  plantlets  which  are  at  present  in  boxes  or 
frames  or  in  sheltered  open-air  corners  should  be 
firmly  planted  and  not  deeper  than  to  the  base  of 
the  lower  leaves,  giving  each  nearly  £  ft.  of  clear 
space  either  way.  Beds  of  3  ft.  width  may  be  made 
to  contain  six  rows,  keeping  the  edging  lines  id,  5  in. 
This  we  know  only  allows  for  a  5-in.  space  between 
each,  but  the  plantlets  in  the  row  may  be  wider 
apart.  For  beds  which  are  still  vigorous  make  up  a 
rich  but  suitable  topdressing  and  after  having 
loosened  the  surface  soil  between  the  lines,  spread  on 
the  dressing  and  firm  it,  afterwards  water  it  with  a 
rosed  water-can.  Unless  seeds  are  to  be  saved  cut 
off  the  blooms  as  they  begin  to  fade. 

Yiolets.-  Only  those  who  have  had  a  varied  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  culture  of  sweet  Violets  know  the 
difficulties  under  which  many  growers  labour. 
Where  the  air  is  absolutely  pure  and  clear  a  mighty 
pestilence  is  absent  and  provided  other  things  are 
right,  one's  Violets  may  be  expected  to  thrive. 

If,  however,  the  air  is  tainted,  or  but  slightly 
impregnated  with  a  deleterious  gas— as  sulphur  fumes 
from  brick  factories  and  the  deposits  left  from 
paraffin  oil  works  and  coal  pits’  smoke — there  is 
often  very  great  trouble  in  getting  Violets  to  do  any 
good.  We  are  now  preparing  our  stock  for  next 
season.  They  must  be  taken  early  and  allowed  a 
long,  undisturbed  growing  season.  Take  those  young 


runners  which  have  rooted  nicely,  sever  them  from 
the  parent  plant  and  lifting  it  with  a  ball  of  soil, 
transplant  it  in  the  bed  or  border  you  shall  have 
prepared  for  it.  The  best  that  ever  we  had  were 
grown  year  after  year  in  the  same  long  bed,  among 
the  same  soil  too,  except  that  we  had  to  add  some 
fresh  turfy  loam  and  a  sprinkling  of  old  mortar 
They  annually  were  partially  shaded  by  trees  and 
when  once  put  in,  never  were  touched  except  when 
weeds  had  established  a  sound  footing  and  were 
contesting  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  bed. 

In  September  we  had  the  brick  frames  filled  to  within 
half  a  foot  of  the  sashes  with  fermented  manure  and 
half-decayed  leaves.  This,  of  course,  sank  more 
than  a  foot,  whence  we  filled  in  our  soil.  We 
are  not  exact  to  an  ounce  in  adding  so  much  leaf 
mould  to  so  much  loam,  but  we  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  acceptable  staple  for  all  that.  Give,  say, 
three-fifths  loam — it  need  not  be  new,  old  Chrysan¬ 
themum  soil  and  virgin  fibry  loam  mixed  will 
answer — and  one-fifth  spent  Mushroom-bed  duDg, 
the  remainder  being  good,  rough  sand  and  lime 
rubble.  Raise  it  to  within  8  in.  of  the  top,  and 
plant  out  sturdy  Violets.  Ten  or  twelve  inches 
either  way  is  what  we  allowed,  and  the  plants  are 
sunk  to  their  radical  leaves.  Keep  the  lights  on  for 
four  or  five  days,  and  shade  them.  Then  until  the 
nights  become  chilly  all  protection  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Supply  them  regularly  with  water,  and  be 
alert  to  notice  greenfly  or  other  pest.  During 
winter  air  them  whenever  it  is  safe,  which  means 
when  frost  and  cutting  winds  are  absent.  Pluck  off 
decaying  leaves,  and  keep  the  runner  pinched  until 
seven  or  eight  weeks  before  young  stock  is  wanted. 
Neapolitan  is  one  of  the  very  best  doubles.  Monte 
Carlo  thrives  wonderfully  in  a  bad  atmosphere.  De 
Parme  can  also  be  relied  on  for  a  free  bloomer. 

Ferns. — To  those  who  would  raise  a  stock  of  the 
less  exacting  species  of  Ferns  now  is  the  season 
when  tidy  young  fernlets  may  be  had  in  abundance. 
In  and  around  London  most  beautiful  specimens  are 
literally  given  away,  and  the  verdict  of  the  vendors, 
"  dirt  cheap  !  ”  is  the  truest  exclamation  uttered  by 
any  of  the  metropolitan  millions.  Plants  of  three 
and  four  months'  growth  are  sold  for  a  penny  or 
twopence.  Well,  let  us  pot  up  those  sporlets,  or  we 
shall  take  them  from  that  stage  when  they  are  able 
to  “  find  for  themselves." 

A  peaty  soil  is  advocated,  and  this  may  be  used, 
but  fibrous  loam  of  a  soft  open  nature, plus  the  addition 
of  crushed  charcoal  and  coarse  silver  or  sea-shore 
sand,  will  provide  a  genial  rooting  material.  Do 
not  pot  very  firmly,  and  though  watering  does  not 
exact  the  highest  skill,  still  very  great  results  follow 
from  careful  and  regular  attention.  Use  soft  rain 
water  for  the  purpose,  and  unless  for  an  occasional 
dewing  of  such  species  as  Pterises  and  Polypodiums 
we  do  not  employ  the  syringe  Shade  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  is  necessary,  but  not  always  to  the  extent  so 
frequently  pronounced.  We  mention  this  as  a  hint 
■to  those  who  from  necessity  have  unconditionally  to 
accept  Sun  or  shade. 

The  temperature  found  most  pleasing  to  the 
Pteris,  Adiantum,  and  Polypodiums’  exaction  ranges 
between  550  and  65°  of  Fahr.  scale.  We  greatly 
admire  those  simple  yet  most  highly  artistic  em¬ 
bellishments  to  window-recesses — the  Fern  cases. 
When  they  are  not  deluged  by  continual  dribblings 
they  are  as  simple  to  manage  as  Vegetable  Marrows 
are  when  placed  on  a  large,  sunny  dung  heap.  The 
secrets  in  Fern-case  and  miniature  aquarium  treat¬ 
ment  are  to  keep  them  close  without  stagnation, 
moist,  but  not  saturated — we  speak  in  regard  to  the 
rock  work  and  its  drapery  in  the  aquariums — and  to 
have  a  fibrous,  open  peat  soil  for  the  Ferns  and 
other  plants  to  grow  in. 

The  following  species  of  Ferns  are  suitable  for 
closed  cases  : — The  Parsley  Fern  (Allosoruscrispus) ; 
The  Wall  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  Trichomanes) ; 
The  Hart's  Tongue  (Scolopendrium  vulgare)  ; 
Asplenium  viviparum  and  The  Killarney  Fern 
(Trichomanes  radicans) ;  &c.  As  pot  plants — 

Pteris  cretica,  P.  c.  major,  P.  serrulata  cristata,  and 
P.  s.  c.  major,  P.  argyrea,  P.  tremula,  and  P.  Wim- 
setti;  Crytomium  falcatum — The  Holly  Fern, 
Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris,  A.  cuneatum,  &e. 
Polystichum  angulare— suitable  for  a  hanging-pot, 
Asplenium  bulbiferum,  Phlebodium  aureum,  and 
some  others. — Beacon. 

— — — a» 

A  Rosebush  in  Stuttgart  covers  an  area  of  230 
sq.  ft 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Forget-me-not  for  Spring  Bedding. — A.  Robson  : 
The  species  most  generally  used  for  this  purpose  is 
Myosotis  sylvatica,  and  occasionally  its  white  variety, 
M.  s.  alba.  Another  one  is  M.  dissitiflora,  which 
succeeds  well  in  some  gardens,  but  it  does  not 
continue  in  bloom  for  any  great  length  of  time.  There 
are  now  several  very  pretty  varieties  of  M.  alpestris 
in  cultivation,  and  used  in  spring  bedding.  All  may 
be  raised  from  seeds  sown  about  the  end  of  July. 

Grubs  Eating  Delphinium  Stems. — Ward:  Slugs, 
as  well  as  grubs,  may  be  at  work  in  cutting  the  ten¬ 
der  young  stems  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
They  are  particularly  fond  of  the  young  growths  as 
well  as  the  foliage  of  Delphiniums.  By  carefully  re¬ 
moving  the  soil  round  the  shoots  you  may  be  able  to 
find  the  marauders  at  work.  After  searching  for  all 
the  slugs  and  wireworm  you  can  find,  replace  the 
soil  again,  making  it  firm  about  the  plants.  Wire- 
worm  may  be  trapped  by  burying  pieces  of  Potato 
in  the  ground  about  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plants. 
By  pushing  the  Potatos  on  to  the  end  of  sticks,  left 
with  their  ends  out  of  the  ground,  you  can  readily 
find  the  Potatos,  so  that  you  can  examine  and  replace 
them. 


Cutting  Asparagus.— Sims :  You  should  cut  the 
shoots  as  low  as  you  can  without  injuring  the  crown 
of  the  plant,  as  the  portion  left  would  be  of  no 
further  use  to  the  plant,  but  decays  iD  the  soil. 
Usually.however.it  is  not  of  much  service  at  the 
table,  owing  to  its  fibrous  and  j  woody  character. 
The  principal  point  is  to  be  careful  of  the  crowns  of 
the  plant,  as  many  shoots  should  yet  make  their 
appearance  from  the  stools  this  season. 

Peas  in  Light  Soil — J.  M.  W. :  You  can  remedy 
the  evil  of  light  soil  by  taking  out  a  trench  about 
12  in.  deep,  and  digging  some  good  manure  into  the 
bottom.  Cover  the  manure  and  sow  the  Peas  along 
the  trench  at  a  deeper  level  than  usual,  but  do  not 
cover  them  more  deeply  than  they  should  be.  The 
object  is  to  leave  the  ground  somewhat  hollow 
along  the  line  of  Peas,  while  the  centre  between  the 
rows  is  left  high.  This  will  cause  the  rain  and  what 
water  you  give  them  during  summer  to  run  into  the 
trenches. 

Pear  Flowers  Frosted. — H.  W.  :  If  the  style  in 
the  centre  is  black  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  flowers  are  of  no  further  service.  Some  of  them 
may  be  safe,  however,  because  frost  only  affects  the 
flowers  that  are  fully  expanded,  unless  all  the  more 
severe.  As  a  rule,  some  of  the  flowers  on  a  tree 
always  expand  later  than  the  rest,  so  that,  possibly, 
a  good  percentage  of  them  escaped  the  frost  of  the 
nights  of  the  17th  and  18th  inst.  If  so,  your  trees 
may  yet  bring  a  good  crop  to  perfection. 

Currant  Buds  not  Expanding. — J.  L.  :  The 
swollen  and  globular  buds  contain  swarms  of  the 
Currant  Mite  which  has  been  busily  at  work  all  the 
winter  breeding,  multiplying  and  puncturing  the 
young  leaves,  causing  them  to  swell  up  unnaturally. 
Pick  off  every  swollen  bud  you  can  find  and  burn 
the  whole  lot  at  once  to  destroy  the  mites.  By  pur¬ 
suing  this  method,  and  by  cutting  out  old  stems 
occasionally  to  get  up  young  ones  you  may  be  able 
to  keep  the  pest  in  check. 


Peas  not  Coming  Dp. — A.  L. :  You  mention  the 
fact  of  your  having  soaked  the  Peas  before  sowing 
them  in  order  to  make  them  come  up  quickly.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  the  true  explanation  of  the  vs  hole 
matter,  and  explains  the  cause  of  the  failure. 
Peas,  particularly  of  the  Marrowfat  varieties,  absorb 
a  great  amount  of  water,  and  often  split,  thus 
exposing  the  embryo  to  the  cold,  wet  soil.  They 
rot  very  often,  even  when  the  weather  in  spring  is 
finer  than  it  has  been  this  year.  The  damp  soil 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  supply  the 
necessary  moisture  in  order  to  induce  sprouting. 
We  should  advise  you  to  sow  again  while  the  spring 
is  young.  We  should  never  soak  Peas  except  in 
warm  summer  weather  when  the  soil  is  dry  and 
warm,. 
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RHODODENDRON  MRS.  CURRIE. 

One  of  the  novelties  shown  at  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society’s  spring  exhibition  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  the  cross-bred,  greenhouse  Rhododendron 
Mrs.  Currie,  figured  on  p.  553. 

It  is  from  a  cross  with  Rhododendron  Countess  of 
Haddington  and  a  large  white  seedling  Rhododen¬ 
dron,  both  of  which  were  grown  and  operated  upon 
by  Mrs.  Currie's  head-gardener,  Mr.  McMillan,  at 
Trinity  Cottage,  Trinity,  Edinburgh. 

Countess  of  Haddington  was  the  seed  bearer,  the 
white  seedling  having  been  raised  from  seeds  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Lady  Fitz  william.  When  the  flowers  of  Mrs. 
Currie  first  appeared  they  were  of  a  pale  primrose 
colour,  but  as  they  expanded  they  became  almost  pure 
white.  Regarding  its  colour  in  the  earlier  stages, 
Mr.  McMillan  believes  the  reason  of  it  lies  in  the  fact 
that  one  of  its  grand-parents  was  a  primrose-coloured 
variety,  to  wit,  R.  dalhousianum.  This  new  variety, 
when  seen  on  a  raised  stage,  very  greatly  resembles 
a  flowering  Lilium  Harrisii.  The  colour,  as  noted,  is 
pure  white  with  the  faintest  of  cream  back  in  the 
throat,  and  it  is  sweetly  fragrant.  The  petals  are 
united  to  form  a  smooth  and  rather  long  tube.  Alto¬ 
gether,  Mrs.  Currie  is  an  advance  on  existing  types, 
and  has  quite  a  distinct  character.  Mr.  McMillan 
was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  for  it  by  the 
R.C.H.S.  The  illustration  is  from  the  facile  pen  of 
Mr.  Nat.  Bryson,  8,  Leith  Street  Terrace,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

- ■!»  — 

OSWALD  HOUSE,  EDINBURGH. 

On  a  bright,  clear  morning,  just  a  day  or  two  before 
the  last  Edinburgh  spring  show,  we  set  out  to  visit 
Oswald  House, which  for  a  long  time  wehad  had  reports 
of  but  never  the  pleasure  of  actually  seeing.  We  soon 
located  the  residence,  guided  from  a  distance  by  the 
greater  quantity  of  glasshouses  compared  with  those 
of  the  neighbouring  places.  The  site  and  surround¬ 
ing  environs  were  just  what  an  idealist  might  have 
planned  to  secure  comfort,  healthiness,  and  a  fair 
scene.  The  handsome  villa,  built  of  a  grey  stone  in 
Gothic  architecture,  stands  on  the  southern  side  of 
sloping  ground,  where  all  around  are  avenues  and 
trees. 

Windows  are  fixed  at  every  angle— some  look  east, 
some  look  west,  and  others  north  and  south — and 
from  every  quarter  interesting  territory  is  brought 
to  view.  Perhaps  the  finest  effect  of  any  is  secured 
from  the  south,  where  a  distant  view  of  the  Black¬ 
ford  Hills  is  borne  across  a  wide  valley.  But  these 
same  hills  after  the  manner  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  America,  concentrate  the  winds  which  strike  upon 
them,  and  from  between  their  slopes  send  down 
some  forceful  gales. 

Oswald  House  is  surrounded  by  low  grass  terraces 
and  proportionately  broad  lawns.  The  terraces  lend 
much  dignity  to  the  building  and  its  site.  At  the 
foot  of  the  southern  lawn  runs  a  well-stocked  border 
with  H.P.  Roses  From  the  strength  of  the  wood 
and  its  ripened  appearance  we  can  predict  a  fine  line 
of  colour  along  that  border  during  the  summer  days 
to  come.  On  the  western  side  stands  a  sheltering 
screen  of  Scotch  Plane  or  Sycamore  trees,  Limes, 
Chili  Pines,  Cedars,  Cupressus,  Hollies,  Yews, 
Bays,  and  Box.  The  front-door  entrance  is  planted 
on  either  side  with  evergreens  of  the  same  or  like 
nature.  But  it  is  not  in  arboricultural  wealth  that 
Oswald  House  excels,  but  rather  in  the  cream 
of  horticultural  value,  to  wit,  the  Orchids.  J. 
Buchanan,  Esq.,  has  a  great  partiality  for  this  order 
of  plants,  and  gratifies  his  liking. 

The  Plant  and  Fruit  Houses. 

The  glass  range  is  compact  and  so  arranged  as  to 
yield  the  maximum  of  return  from  the  least  space. 
All  the  houses  are  clean,  airy,  and  well  stocked. 

Entering  at  the  West  end  of  a  hip-span  fruit 
range,  which  enjoys  the  fullest  of  southern  light,  the 
first  object  which  Mr.  Wood,  the  gardener,  who  is 
so  successful  in  his  culture,  pointed  out  was  a 
vigorous  fruiting  American  (Child's)  Blackberry, 
trained  to  wires  on  the  back  wall.  Mr.  Wood  spoke 
of  planting  more  of  this  sort,  because  of  its  accept¬ 
ance  in  his  employer’s  household. 

The  Bismarck  Apple  tree  in  pots  rendered  proof 
of  successful  culture  by  the  set  of  fruits  shown.  A 
large  plant  of  Iris  Robinsonii  occupied  a  corner  of 
this  house.  It  resembles  a  broad-leaved  Typha,  but 
has  not,  so  far,  flowered  at  Oswald  House.  The 
next  house  of  the  range  contained  Royal  George  and 
Stirling  Castle  Peach  trees.  They  also  had  plenty 


of  fruits.  Chrysanthemums  are  much  employed  for 
various  decorative  uses  in  autumn  and  winter,  and 
something  like  five  hundred  plants  were  at  our  visit 
housed  in  this  section.  From  his  general  success  as 
an  exhibitor  of  such  plants  at  the  Edinburgh 
November  shows,  we  can  conclude  that  the  young 
plants  we  are  noting  had  few  or  no  faults.  The 
front  stage  also  bore  a  fresh  array  of  white  Broom 
(Cytisus  albus).  They  were  raised  from  autumn 
sown  seeds,  and  were  but  eighteen  months  old.  On 
a  back  shelf  were  placed  a  batch  of  Nerines,  so 
broad  and  stout  foliaged  as  to  be  mistaken  for  young 
Hippeastrums.  They  are  dried  off  in  May. 
Another  feature  of  this  house  was  that  of  two  pans  of 
Coelogyne  cristata,  each  a  yard  in  diameter,  and 
literally  one  mass  of  pretty  blooms.  Large  plants  of 
Adiantum  Flemingii,  A.  speciosum,  and  A.  con 
cinnum  stood  on  the  front  stage,  and  were  throwing 
up  freely  after  their  winter  rest. 

The  observant  reader  may  here  remark  that  the 
houses  would  seem  to  be  more  used  as  plant  houses 
than  as  a  fruit  range,  but  in  limited  space  it  surely 
speaks  well  for  a  gardener  if  he  can  utilise  without 
any  serious  detriment  the  structures  meant  for  fruits 
to  also  suppeditate  plants. 

Proceeding  onwards  we  came  upon  a  Guava 
(Psidium  cattleianium),  that  fruiting  shrub  from 
Brazil,  and  seldom  seen  in  private  gardens.  Jam  is 
made  from  its  fruits  at  Oswald  House,  and  is  much 
enjoyed. 

Pot  Orange  trees  were  displaying  their  richly 
coloured  little  fruits,  and  a  fine  batch  of  Amaryllis 
(Hippeastrums),  which  Mr.  Wood  raised  from 
seeds,  were  promising  their  quota  of  bloom.  The 
Vines  were  in  fresh, young  leaf,  and.no  doubt,  would 
supply  their  owners  with  their  luscious  produce 
later  in  the  year. 

Having  inspected  these  houses,  we  left  them  and 
passed  through  a  doorway  to  a  detached  greenhouse 
in  the  upper  garden.  In  this  span-roofed  show  house 
was  a  gay  assemblage  of  the  finer  spring  plants. 
Azalea  Souvenir  de  James  Welsh  and  Verschaffelt, 
both  handsome,  pyramid-trained  specimens,  clothed 
completely  with  blooms. 

The  Bottle-brush  plant  (Metrosideros  floribunda) 
is  rather  a  rarely  grown  plant,  but  they  had  it  here, 
and  likewise  Fabiana  imbricata,  another  plant  not 
to  be  seen  in  many  a  garden.  It  is  a  pretty  ever¬ 
green,  Heath-like  shrub  of  erect  growth. 

The  Melon  house  stands  on  still  higher  ground. 
Forced  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries,  bearing 
quantities  of  large  and  aromatic  fruits  were  there  in 
plenty,  while  the  Melon  plants,  which  claim  the 
house  as  theirs, had  only  been  planted  out,  though  in 
a  short  while  they  will  assert  their  presence  to  all 
beholders.  A  partitioned-off  section  contained 
Crotons  of  healthy  appearance  and  graceful  propor¬ 
tions. 

But  now  from  these  houses  we  go  to  view  the 
collection  of  Orchids.  The  houses  are  composed  of 
sections  of  a  long,  span-roofed  range  running  east 
and  west,  and  each  compartment  opens  into  the 
adjoining  one.  A  central  path  goes  from  end  to  end, 
while  on  either  side  are  4-ft.  stages.  From  a  porch 
which  joins  the  range  at  right  angles,  we  entered  the 
first  division,  where,  very  properly,  the  bulk  of  the 
spring-forced  bulbs  is  tastefully  set  about.  Some 
of  these  bulbs  and  plants  have  since  our  visit  been 
the  bearers  of  prizes,  secured  in  competition  at 
Edinburgh  spring  show. 

The  single  Tulips,  Ophir  d'Or,  Cottage  Maid,  and 
White  Pottebakker,  were  as  fine  as  anything  yet 
seen.  Of  other  decorative  stock,  Pelargoniums, 
Clivias,  Narcissi,  and  Primulas  were  in  full  force  and 
very  creditable. 

The  next  house  towards  the  west  was  bright  with 
spikes  thrown  out  by  Odontoglossums,  such  as  O. 
crispum,  O.  Pescatorei,  and  O.  grande.  The  red 
flowered  Masdevallia  ignea  superba  was  throwing 
forth,  and  M.  amabilis  and  M.  harryana  gave  an 
additional  show.  Oncidium  recurvum  and  Ada 
aurantiaca  were  being  retarded  in  this  cooler  house. 
A  graceful  edging  was  not  a-wanting,  for  Isolepis 
gracilis  and  Selaginella  kraussiana  were  employed 
most  charmingly. 

Another  section  brought  to  our  notice  thriving 
Cypripediums  in  the  species  C.  lawrenceanum, 
growing  in  a  deep  pan,  and  having  thirteen  tall 
flower  spikes  ;  C.  villosum,  crowded  with  flowers 
neatly  staked  ;  C.  venustum,  the  tip  of  which  has 
broad  green  veins,  as  have  the  petals  and  sepals, 
with  brown  tips, 


Coelogyne  cristata  lemonianum  made  a  sweet,  wee 
picture,  as  did  Sophronites  grandiflora  and  Lycaste 
Skinneri. 

Pleione  Lagenaria  and  Cypripediums  were  shown 
in  fair  abundance.  On  again,  and  in  this  division 
we  had  a  note  to  make.  Dendrobium  brymerianum 
swung  from  the  roof  in  a  halt  cocoanut  shell,  while 
almost  belowit  Dendrocbilum(Platyclinis)glumaceum 
threw  up  forty  of  its  creamy-white  racemes,  and 
near  it  Coelogyne  cristata  alba,  with  perfectly  pure 
white  flowers  displayed  to  the  gazer  its  presentment 
to  the  world  of  beauty. 

Oncidium  Cavendishii,  with  its  peculiarly  cringed- 
in  petals  tried  to  appear  distinguished  among  its 
other  handsome  neighbours,  while  the  common 
Cypripedium  insigne  looked  forth  honestly  and  hum¬ 
bly,  and  was  quite  handsome  enough. 

A  plant  of  Pitcairnia  latifolia,  a  broad-leaved 
species,  and  a  plant  of  Anthurium  Wardii,  having 
large  and  deep  vermilion  spathes  and  spadix,  which 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  friends  admire,  were  here 
also.  Small  plants  of  Acalypha  hispida  were 
flowering  with  such  vigour  as  if  aflame. 

In  another  house  we  spotted  a  scarce  thing  named 
Nephthytis  picturata.  The  genus  belongs  to  Western 
Tropical  Africa,  and  has  more  of  botanical  than  hor¬ 
ticultural  interest.  Cypripedium  Stoneii  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  healthy  individuals.  Laelias,  Cattleyas, 
Dendrobiums,  and  other  Cypripediums  filled  up  the 
stages,  with  fine  plants  which  "  in  their  season,  yield 
their  blooms,”  &c. 

Again  we  advance  to  find  other  good  things,  and 
there  are  some  nice  Miltonias,  &c.  Brassavola 
glauca,  the  crystal-like  globules  of  whose  petals 
sparkle  when  seen  with  the  sun  rays  glinting  on 
them.  Coelogyne  flaccida  has  not  such  a  beautiful 
flower,  and  certainly  not  so  delightful  an  odour  as 
the  many  others  we  have  noted. 

The  next  and  last  house,  or  rather  we  should 
term  it  a  dome-shaped  compartment,  protected  a 
numerous  assortment  of  Vandas,  Cymbidiums,  and 
Angraecums,  with  Cocos  weddeliana  interspersed 
among,  and  towering  above,  them.  A  Cymbidium 
lowianum  had  twelve  strong  spikes,  and  Vanda  tri¬ 
color,  V.  suavis,  V.  suavis  superbiens,  and  V.  tri¬ 
colour  superbiens  and  Angraecum  sesquipedale  were 
all  flourishing  in  millenial  happiness. 

Having  had  so  much  of  floral  brilliance  put  before 
us,  it  required  a  look  around  the  Palm  and  Fern 
bouse  to  balance  our  appreciation  for  hues.  Here 
all  was  one  soft  restful-green,  varied  in  depth  of  tint 
and  shown  from  many  forms.  Palms,  12  ft.  or  so 
high,  occupied  the  central  bed,  while  lesser  members 
of  the  tribe  were  arranged  effectively  to  form  the 
lower  strata  of  foliage.  Beneath  the  Palms  the 
Ferns  in  spring  newness  of  beauty  sprung  up.  Such 
a  house  must  afford  a  delightful  apropos  legere  on  a  hot 
summer  day. 

Seaforthia  elegans,  Phoenix  rupicola,  Kentia 
fosteriana,  and  K.  belmoreana  were  the  largest  and 
handsomest  of  the  Palms.  Davallia  fijiensis  and  D. 
bullata,  Nephrolepis  hirta  cristata,  Goniophlebiums, 
and  the  Hare’s-foot  Fern  and  Aglaomorpha  meniscii- 
folium  were  the  choicer  of  the  larger  Ferns.  Smaller 
Maidenhair  Ferns  and  Lycopodiums,  of  course,  were 
here  in  full  array. 

In  all  parts  of  the  flower  borders  the  pageant  of 
bulbous  flowers  was  blazing  gaily.  And  from  the 
names  on  the  labels,  which  at  this  time  were  the 
only  representation  of  many  a  thing,  we  can  guaran¬ 
tee  a  fine  wealth  of  herbaceous  flowers  when  the 
season  for  them  works  round. 

On  either  side  of  the  walks  in  the  well-planned 
kitchen  garden  grew  pyramid  and  dwarf-standard 
Apple  and  Pear  trees.  Mr.  Wood  furnished  a  list  of 
varieties  of  these  trees,  and  has  added  a  verdict  on 
their  qualities  in  his  part.  Here  is  the  list  of  Apples 
— Lord  Suffield  and  Keswick  Codlin,  regular  and 
abundant  bearers  ;  Cellini  is  a  good  bearer  but  in¬ 
clined  to  canker ;  Ecklinville  and  Hawthornden  are 
sure  bearers  here,  as  in  the  majority  of  other  gardens 
all  over  the  country  ;  Stirling  Castle  is  another  of 
the  best ;  King  of  the  Pippins  is  a  sure  bearer ;  Lord 
Derby  is  only  a  moderate  fruiter;  James  Grieve, 
recently  planted,  promises  well.  Pears — Jargonelle, 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
and  Marie  Louise  are  the  total  of  the  Pears,  and  all 
are  but  moderate  bearers. 

Japanese  Wineberries  have  been  grown  for  six 
years  past  and  bear  abundantly,  the  jam  made  from 
the  fruits  being  greatly  prized. 

Before  bidding  good-day,  Mr  Wood,  bn  our  ask- 
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ing  to  see  a  garden  photo,  took  us  to  his  house  where 
he  was  able  also  to  show  us  quite  an  array  of 
"  spoils  ”  won  in  the  "battles”  he  at  times  enters 
.nto — a  large  silver  cup,  a  handsome  timepiece,  and 
tea-service,  &c.,  &c.  With  all  his  successes,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Wood  remains  a  frank  and  genial  friend. — 
Van  Dyck. 

- ■»- 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS, 


By  the  Editor. 


Odontoglossum  crispum  La  Merveille. — 
The  aspect  of  this  variety  of  O.  crispum  is  simply 
magnificent.  The  flowers  have  broad,  almost 
triangular,  overlapping  segments,  and  the  lip  being 
shorter  than  the  rest,  the  flower  is  pentangular  in 
outline,  and  almost  regularly  five-sided.  Large 
purple-red  blotches  on  the  centre  of  each  segment 
unite  so  as  to  form  one  grand,  more  or  less  lobed 
blotch,  the  dark  colour  of  which  is  vividly  brought 
out  by  the  pure  white  groundwork.  There  is  also  a 
large  blotch  in  front  of  the  golden  disc,  and  several 
smaller  ones  round  the  sides  of  the  same.  It  is  aston¬ 
ishing  that  so  many  fine  things  continue  turning 
•  up  amongst  importations  of  this  species,  even  after 
the  forests  of  its  native  habitat  have  been  ransacked 
by  collectors  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  variety 
under  notice  flowered  in  August  last  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  MM.  Lucien  Linden  &  Co.,  at  Moortebeek, 
and  has  already  appeared  in  this  country.  The 
variety  is  well  pourtrayed  in  Lindenia,  PL,  641. 

Habenaria  Susannae. — The  genus  Habenaria 
is  well  known  in  this  country  by  the  presence  of 
three  British  species,  but  particularly  H.  bifolia  and 
H.  chlorantha,  concerning  which  Darwin  had  some¬ 
thing  interesting  to  disclose  about  their  fertilisation. 
H.  Susannae  was  originally  sent  home  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Nimmo,  and  flowered  in  the  Botanical 
Garden,  Glasgow,  in  1835.  It  had  also  been 
gathered  by  the  Countess  of  Dalhousie  in  Nepaul. 
It  enjoys  a  wide  range  in  the  tropical  Himalayas, 
Burma,  the  mountains  of  Naya,  Munnipore,  Khasia, 
the  Deccan,  Java,  and  China,  The  flowers  are  of 
large  size  even  for  this  genus,  of  great  substance,  and 
white.  The  side  lobes  are  remarkably  fringed  and 
wide,  while  the  long  spur  of  the  lip  is  another  strik¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  species.  There  is  a  full  page 
illustration  of  it  in  Lindenia ,  PL,  64 2.  Flowering 
specimens  frequently  appear  in  collections  of 
Orchids  exhibited  before  the  public  in  this  country 
so  that  its  cultivation  does  not  seem  to  present  any 
difficulty. 

Angraecum  sesquipedale.— Amongst  a  large 
collection  of  Orchids  at  Falkland  Park,  South  Nor¬ 
wood  Hill,  this  strange-looking  Angraecum  is  most 
conspicuous.  Its  large,  ivory-white,  star-shaped 
flowers  excite  the  curiosity  of  all  observers,  as  it  is 
said  to  do  to  travellers  in  Madagascar,  its  native 
habitat.  Mr.  A.  Wright,  who  has  charge  of  the 
gardens  here,  is  interested  in  all  phases  of  Orchid 
adaptation  to  environments,  as  well  as  in  their  curious 
beauty  and  cultural  requirements ;  and,  therefore, 
he  draws  the  visitor’s  attention  to  the  most  remark¬ 
able  feature  of  this  plant,  viz.,  the  long  whip-like 
nectary,  which  hangs  down  a  considerable  length 
beneath  the  labellum,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  long  specific  name,  u.  "  foot-and-a-half.” 
It  was  this  peculiar  feature  with  reference  to  fertili¬ 
sation  that  Darwin  noted,  and  which  elicited  from 
him  the  statement  that  "  {here  must  be  moths  in 
Madagascar  with  proboscides  capable  of  extension 
to  the  required  length  ”  to  enable  the  plant  to  perpet¬ 
uate  its  kind  ;  and  although  this  was  ridiculed  at  the 
time,  the  moth  has  since  turned  up,  thus  proving  the 
correctness  of  the  great  naturalist’s  deductions.  The 
Orchid  in  question  is  about  2  ft.  high,  has  three 
flower  stems,  which  carry  seven  flowers,  six  of  which 
were  fully  developed  when  1  saw  the  plant.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white,  wax-like,  and  measure  8  in. 
from  the  lip  to  the  top  of  the  upper  sepal,  and 
rather  more  across,  horizontally.  The  leaves  are 
dark  green  and  produced  in  two  ranks  so  that  the 
plant  is  well  furnished  with  foliage  as  well  as  flowers. 
This  Angraecum  is  at  once  a  striking,  as  well  as  a 
curious,  instance  of  Nature's  mysterious  means  to  an 
end,  and  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  inter¬ 
dependence  between  plants  and  animals. — C.  B.  G., 
Acton,  W, 


Herbaceous  Borders — In  many  places  these  bor¬ 
ders  are  yet  to  be  pointed  over.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
best  plan  to  leave  the  borders  till  the  season  is  more 
congenial,  not  for  the  harm  from  frost,  for  it  will 
enter  deeper  into  firm  than  into  loose  soil,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  bulbs,  which  are  only  little  more  than 
through  the  soil,  and  for  the  sake  of  securing  and 
planting  any  additional  or  new  stock,  and  making 
the  one  planting  and  arrangement  answer  for  all. 
Where  borders  rise  back  from  the  sides  of  walks  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  the  back  of  them  generally 
have  no  support,  and  very  frequently  they  are 
broken  down  and  ineffective  a  few  weeks  after  the 
pointing  over. 

To  remedy  this  we  advise  the  planting  of  Brier 
Roses  in  lines  all  along  the  back  edge.  They  yield 
their  quota  of  bloom,  and  afford  a  bank  and  shelter 
to  the  borders.  In  rearranging  the  borders,  if  such 
is  contemplated,  we  do  not  think  it  a  becoming  style 
to  have  the  plants  so  planted  as  to  form  an  even 
graduation  in  heights  from  the  tall  kinds^at  the  back 
to  the  dwarf  ones  in  front.  Rather  we  would  advo¬ 
cate  the  use  of  a  medium  plant  placed  a  foot  from 
the  front  edging,  and  along  the  length  of  the  border 
have  these  plants  of  medium  height  irregularly 
dotted.  By  adopting  this  plan',  breadth  seems  to  be 
given  to  the  border,  and  the  effect  affords  lasting 
interest.  For  instance,  Doronicum  Harpur  Crewe, 
or  D.  caucasicum  plants  of  2  ft.  in  height  are  generally 
placed  in  borders  10  ft.  wide,  back  to,  say  4  ft.  trom 
the  path.  Now  we  would  place  them  at  only  half  a 
foot  or  9  in.  from  the  edge.  Aquilegias  of  2  ft.  and 
3  ft.  we  would  place  within  ij  ft.  or  2  ft.  from  the 
edge.  Still,  the  general  style  must  be  the  graduation 
system. 

The  Flower  Beds  are  now  gay  with  Wall¬ 
flowers,  budding  Violas,  Forget-me-nots,  and 
Narcissi,  while  late  Tulips  are  yet  to  come.  To 
freshen  and  clean  the  beds  go  over  them  with  a 
small  rake  or  hoe  and  stir  them.  Prune  and 
clip  any  small  evergreens  in  flower  beds  or  at  angles 
on  the  grass. 

Trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been  recently 
planted  ought  to  be  made  secure  from  winds. 

Lawns.— Among  the  flower  beds  and  on  the  lawns, 
mowing  may  have  been  commenced.  If  the  first 
mowing  is  yet  to  be,  then  an  inspection  of  the 
mowers  is  the  gardener’s  first  duty.  To  those  about 
to  invest  in  a  new  machine,  we  can  guarantee 
Shank’s  mowers  for  real  good  work  and  for  lasting 
qualities.  Where  grass  is  being  cut  for  the  first 
time  since  the  sowing,  if  the  weather  be  bright  and 
warm,  do  not  rake  up  the  grass,  but  leave  it  for  a 
protection  to  the  grass  plants  below.  Of  course, 
when  dried  it  may  be  removed. 

Eradicate  weeds  such  as  Plantains,  Dandelions, 
Ajugas,  and  Daisies  from  lawns.  Where  only  a  few 
exist,  the  "  Daisy-killer  ” — an  instrument  like  a 
lengthened  narrow  syringe,  containing  a  poisonous 
liquid,  and  having  a  sharp  point  which,  when 
pressed  into  the  Daisy,  Dandelion,  or  other  weed, 
lets  free  some  of  the  poison  to  kill  the  said  weeds. 

The  speediest  and  best  method  for  clearing  off  the 
Daisies  in  the  case  of  lawns  much  overrun,  is  to 
apply  Fowler’s  lawn  sand.  This  application  also 
stimulates  the  grass.  The  Pampas  grass  (Gynerium 
argenteum)  is  a  very  handsome  ornament  at  the 
outer  edge  of  a  lawn.  Old  plants  which  are  loosing 
vigour  should  be  lifted,  broken  up  a  little,  and  re¬ 
planted  in  rich  soil. 

Miscellaneous. 

If  it  is  deemed  safe  enough  (and  it  ought  to  be !) 
bedding  Pelargoniums  can  be  placed  outdoors  now, 
or  very  soon  after  this  date.  A  position  in  front  of  a 
south-facing  Peachery  or  any  such  range,  where  if 
need  be  some  protection  can  be  guaranteed,  will 
answer  them.  Increase  the  stock  of  bedding  plants 
usually  raised  from  cuttings.  Prick  out  all  annuals 
now  in  boxes,  and  give  them  a  mild,  light  position. 
Stocks  must  not  be  coddled,  else  they  will  be  spoilt. 
Asters  should  now  be  sown,  and  Begonias  must  be 
started.  Those  which  have  been  already  looked  out 
will  soon  require  cooler  quarters.  Sow  seeds  of 
ornamental  grasses  out-of-doors.  The  following  are 
very  excellent Bromus  brizaeformis,  Agrostis 
nebulosa  and  A.  elegans,  Briza  maxima,  and  B. 
minor,  with  Lagarus  ovatus,  the  Hare’s  Tail  Grass. 
Shrubby  Calcolarias  may  be  lifted  from  the  frames 


and  planted  in  some  sheltered  border,  five  or  six 
weeks  before  being  bedded  out. 

Salpiglossis  can  be  sown  this  month  in  the  open 
borders.  Sow  annual  Solanums  in  boxes  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  June.  Additional  sowings  of  Mignonette, 
Balsams,  and  Asters  should  be  made.  Most  of  the 
hardy  annuals  should,  if  possible,  be  sown  within 
the  next  ten  days  ;  while  half  hardy  species  may  be 
left  three  weeks  longer,  this  is,  for  open  air  sowings. 

Allow  Dahlias  more  air  ;  shift  on  those  in  need  of 
fresh  soil ;  water  freely,  and  keep  them  free  from 
pests. — J.  H.  D. 


KitcHen  Barflen  Calenflar. 

The  late  cold  weather  has  kept  everything  backward 
so  that  the  present  is  one  of  the  latest  seasons  we 
have  experienced  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  a 
number  of  years ;  this  being  so  there  will  not  be  an 
over  plentiful  supply  of  vegetables  for  some  time. 
Cabbages  have  behaved  in  a  peculiar  manner,  for  up 
till  the  severe  weather  in  March  they  looked  remark¬ 
ably  well,  but  since  then  many  of  the  most  forward 
have  gone  to  seed.  Broccoli,  however,  are  late, 
which  will,  in  a  measure,  help  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  others.  Borecole,  too,  is  doing  well  just 
now,  especially  the  Asparagus  varieties,  which  are 
giving  a  plentiful  supply  of  young,  tender  sprouts. 
Asparagus  in  the  open  ground  is  just  pushing 
through  the  soil,  so  that  these  together  with  forced 
vegetables  will  help  to  tide  over  for  a  few  weeks  till 
other  things  are  more  abundant.  The  ground  is  now 
in  excellent  condition  for  planting  out  such  things  as 
Cauliflower  that  were  raised  under  glass.  Potato 
planting  should  also  be  brought  to  a  close  or  the 
plants  will  not  have  time  to  complete  their  growth 
before  bad  weather  in  the  autumn  sets  in. 

Trenches  may  be  got  out  for  the  early  Celery, 
where  there  is  any  vacant  ground,  such  as  that 
cleared  of  Broccoli,  the  ridges  between  them  being 
sown  or  planted  with  Lettuce,  dwarf  Beans,  Spinach, 
or  other  catch  crops  that  may  be  cleared  off  before 
the  time  arrives  for  earthing  the  Celery.  Late  Peas 
such  as  Michaelmas,  Late  Queen  and  Autocrat  may 
now  be  sown,  as  these  take  a  long  time  to  come  to 
perfection.  There  are,  however,  many  of  the  main 
crop  varieties  that  could  be  sown  for  succession, 
such  as  Stratagem,  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Invincible, 
Exhibition,  Veitch’s  Main  Crop,  and  some  others. 
Stake  those  sufficiently  advanced  that  they  may  not 
suffer  owing  to  being  blown  about  by  the  wind. 

In  sheltered  situations  a  row  of  Runner  Beans 
may  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
May.  These  if  not  cut  by  frost  will  come  in  early. 
Dwarf  Beans  may  also  be  sown  where  protection 
can  be  given,  but  in  exposed  places  better  defer 
sowing  a  little  longer.  Thinning  of  many  vegetable 
crops  will  now  require  attention,  particularly  the 
early  sown  Parsnips  and  Carrots,  which  should  be 
singled  out  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle. 
Prick  out  Celery  from  the  early  sowings  on  to  slight 
hot-beds  that  the  plants  may  gain  strength  and  grow 
more  robust.  Those  from  the  later  sowings  should 
be  pricked  out  on  a  warm  border. 

Broccoli  for  late  planting  ought  now  to  be  sown 
thinly  on  a  west  border  or  in  the  open  quarters,  such 
position  being  preferable  to  a  warmer  situation  where 
in  hot  weather  the  plants  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
flea.  Seakale  that  was  planted  early  will  have  made 
sufficient  growth  to  require  disbudding,  all  but  the 
strongest  shoot  should  be  removed  from  each  plant 
if  good  crowns  are  to  be  produced.  As  frames  that 
have  been  used  for  forcing  vegetables  become  empty, 
these  should  be  utilised  for  Cucumbers,  Melons,  etc. 
Sow  Vegetable  Marrow  seed  for  succession, either  in 
pots  for  planting  out  later  on,  or  on  slight  hot-beds 
where  protection  can  be  given  in  case  of  frost.  Pay 
particular  attention  to  dusting  the  Onion  beds  with 
soot  as  the  other  gets  washed  off  by  the  showers,  as 
this  will  act  as  a  preventative  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Onion  fly. 

Where  the  Potatos  are  showing  through  the  soil 
they  should  be  covered  to  ward  off  the  frost.  Sow 
Lettuce,  Radishes,  Mustard  and  Cress  to  keep  up  a 
supply,  as  these  will  now  be  in  constant  demand. 
Cucumbers  growing  in  pits  should  be  stopped  at 
every  second  joint,  and  the  shoots  regulated  so  as  to 
admit  all  air  and  light  possible  amongst  the  foliage. 
Remove  the  fruits  before  they  get  too  large,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  rob  the  plants  and  prevent  them  from 
continual  bearing. — Kitchen  Gardener. 
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The  awards,  as  under,  were  made  by  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  on  the  i8th  inst. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Masdevallia  shuttryana  Chamberlain's  var. — 
This  is  a  very  handsome  variety  of  a  hybrid  between 
M.  Shuttleworthii  and  M.  harryana,  as  the  name 
shuttryana  is  intended  to  convey.  The  facies  of  the 
variety  is  that  of  a  giant  M.  Shuttleworthii,  of  a 
beautiful  rose  colour  marked  with  orange  spots  in  the 
throat.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  paler  and  tinted  with 
yellow  in  the  centre,  the  five  veins  being  red.  The 
tails  are  2^  in.  to  3  in.  long,  and  orange  coloured.  It 
is  certainly  a  handsome  acquisition.  (First-class 
Certificate.)  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower, 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Odontoglossum  crispdm  ashworthianum.  Nov. 
var. — The  flowers  of  this  magnificent  variety  are  of 
good  average  size,  with  overlapping  segments  and 
otherwise  well-formed  flowers.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  almost  wholly  covered  with  a  rich  reddish- 
purple,  fading  to  rose  close  to  the  narrow,  white 
edges;  the  base  is  also  white.  The  large  lip  has 
several  blotches  round  the  crest,  and  a  broad,  white 
margin.  (First-class  Certificate.)  E.  Ashworth,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Holbrook),  Harefield  Hall,  Wilm- 
slow. 

Odontoglossum  andersonianum  obstupe- 
faciens.  Nov.  var. — The  creamy  ground  of  this 
striking  variety  has  two  large,  reddish-brown 
blotches  on  the  sepals,  and  several  smaller  ones  on 
the  petals,  and  one  blotch  on  the  lip.  (Award  of 
Merit.)  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  Duncan), 
Warnham  Court,  Horsham. 

Odontoglossum  Adrianae  Lady  Wigan.  Nov. 
var.— The  original  O.  Adrianae  was  a  supposed 
natural  hybrid  between  the  tiny  O.  hunnewellianum 
and  O.  crispum.  The  flowers  of  the  variety  under 
notice  are  intermediate  in  size,  and  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  beautifully  spotted  with  deep  brown  on  a 
creamy  ground,  except  at  the  base.  The  frizzled  and 
pretty  lip  has  one  large  blotch  and  many  small  spots. 
(Award  of  Merit.)  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

Maxillaria  Turneri. — The  long  and  more  or  less 
incurved  segments  of  this  plant  are  fuscous-yellow 
and  white  towards  the  base.  The  lip  is  white  with 
brown  lines  and  a  yellow  blotch.  (Botanical  Certifi¬ 
cate.)  Walter  Cobb,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Howes), 
Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Dendrobium  Clio  Vine  House  var.  Nov.  var. — 
The  original  D.  Clio  was  the  result  of  crossing  D. 
wardianum  and  D.  splendidissimum  grandiflorum,  it¬ 
self  a  hybrid.  The  sepals  and  petals  of  the  variety 
are  pale  in  colour,  and  the  lip  more  or  less  expanded 
like  D.  wardianum,  but  intermediate  in  colour. 
(Award  of  Merit.)  A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Vine  House, 
Haslingden. 

Floral  Committee. 

Anthurium  Perfection. — The  spathes  of  this 
hybrid  Anthurium  are  heart-shaped,  leathery,  of 
great  size,  slightly  wrinkled,  polished  and  glossy, 
bright  scarlet,  and  tinted  with  crimson  towards  the 
apex.  The  spadix  is  light  in  colour.  The  hybrid 
bears  considerable  affinity  with  A.  andreanum  in 
many  respects,  and  is  very  handsome.  (First-class 
Certificate.)  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Bain). 

Anemone  blanda  cypriana. — The  flowers  of  this 
pretty  Windflower  are  freely  produced  and  very 
pretty  on  account  of  the  contrast  of  the  two  surfaces, 
the  inner  being  pure  white  and  fully  displayed  during 
the  day,  and  the  outer  of  a  deep  indigo  blue,  best 
seen  when  the  flower  closes  up.  Even  when  fully 
expanded,  however,  especially  when  moved  by  the 
wind,  the  two  sides  are  more  or  less  shown,  the  con¬ 
trast  being  pretty,  and  reminding  one  of  what  occurs 
in  Dimorphotheca  pluvialis.  (First-class  Certificate.) 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Divers),  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham. 

Erythronium  Johnsoni. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  the  Dog  s-tooth  Violets,  the  flowers  be¬ 
ing  of  large  size,  and  rich,  clear  rose.  The  foliage  is 
beautifully  marbled  with  bronzy  markings,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  two  spreading  leaves.  It  is  an  American 
species,  much  more  handsome  than  the  common 
European  one,  and,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
all  the  Dog’s-tooth  Violets. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Pea  Carter's  Early  Morn,— In  this  we  have  a 


very  early  Marrowfort  Pea,  suitable  for  forcing  under 
glass,  as  it  readily  responds  to  the  cultivator’s  art, 
and  being  dwarf  is  easily  accommodated.  Award  of 
Merit.  Mrs.  Wingfield  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  J.  Emp- 
son),  Ampthill  House,  Ampthill. 

Tomato  Winter  Beauty. — This  is  a  seedling  vari¬ 
ety  of  Conqueror  and  has  shapely  fruits  of  moderate 
size,  smooth  except  at  the  base  and  of  a  rich  red. 
The  flowers  set  freely  and  the  variety  is  well  adapted 
for  winter  work.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Swiss  Nursery,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Onion  Ne  Plus  Ultra. — The  bulbs  of  this 
variety  are  nearly  globular  and  of  great  size,  the 
variety  being  raised  by  crossing  Ailsa  Craig  and 
Record.  They  keep  well.  (Award  of  Merit).  Mr. 
Dunbar,  The  Nurseries,  Hemel  Hempstead. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Narcissus  Leedsii  Edmond’s  White.— The  flowers 
of  this  sectional  variety  are  of  great  size,  with  white 
segments  and  a  beautifully  frilled,  lemon  crown. 
(First-class  Certificate),  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart, 
Appleshaw,  Andover, 

Narcissus  Brigadier. — The  segments  of  this 
short-crowned  Daffodil  are  broadly  oval  and  creamy 
white,  while  the  crown  is  clear  yellow.  (Award  of 
Merit.)  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart. 

Narcissus  Flambeau. — This  also  is  an  artificial 
hybrid,  raised  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  and  is 
closely  related  to  the  N.  Barrii  race.  The  elliptic 
segments  are  of  a  clear  lemon  yellow,  while  the  short, 
and  widely  spreading  crown  is  of  a  rich  orange. 
(Award  of  Merit.) 

Narcissus  Strongbow. — This  might  claim  affinity 
with  the  N.  incomparabilis  type,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  bicolor  blood,  for  the  segments  are  broadly  ovate 
and  white,  the  crown  being  half  as  long,  bright 
yellow  and  crisped(at  the  mouth.  (Award  of  Merit.) 
Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart. 

Narcissus  Cassandra. — Here  we  have  an  im¬ 
proved  N.  poeticus  with  very  broad,  overlapping 
white  segments,  and  a  short,  rich  orange-scarlet 
crown.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart. 

Narcissus  Duke  of  Bedford. — Here  we  have 
one  of  the  giants  of  the  bicolor  section,  the  segments 
being  broadly  ovate  and  white,  while  the  long 
trumpet  is  of  a  rich  yellow.  It  must  find  its  way  into 
every  garden,  as  the  stock  of  it  increases.  (Award  of 
Merit.)  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  KiDg  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 

Narcissus  Sunset. — The^flowers  of  this  form  are 
produced  in  clusters  on  the  scape,  and  would  appear 
to  be  of  hybrid  origin  between  N.  Tazetta  and  N. 
Jonquilla.  The  segments  are  yellow,  and  the  crown 
orange.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons. 

Narcissus  Pope's  King. — This  trumpet  Daffodil 
would  appear  to  lie  somewhere  between  N.  maxi- 
mus,  and  some  of  the  smaller  golden  trumpet  Daffo¬ 
dils.  T  he  trumpet  is  more  deeply  cut  than  that  of 
N.  maximus,  but  less  spreading  at  the  mouth. 
The  leaves  are  broad,  glaucous  and  vigorous.  (Award 
of  Merit.)  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  King's  Norton. 

■1» 

THE  FUNGOID  PESTS  OF  OUR 
GARDENS. 

(Continued  from  p.  524. j 

Now  we  come  to  another  pest  which  has  brought 
with  it  more  destitution  and  starvation  than  any  other 
known  pest,  and  that  is  the  Potato  disease. 

Amongst  all  the  fungoid  diseases  this  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  grapple  with,  and  this  is  very 
plainly  understood  when  you  take  into  consideration 
the  capabilities  which  this  particular  fungus  poss¬ 
esses  over  that  of  many  others,  in  its  enormous 
powers  of  reproduction,  and  the  vigorous  manner 
with  which  it  attacks  the  Potato  plant. 

If  this  disease  is  to  be  coped  with  successfully 
great  care  and  diligence  must  be  exercised,  in  small 
matters  as  well  as  great,  which  are  of  as  much 
importance  in  battling  with  this  disease  as  that  of 
applying  a  remedy  when  the  plants  are  affected. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  there  is  not  the  vigilance 
exercised  as  there  should  be  on  what  is  called  minor 
details;  For  instance,  on  ground  where  a 
Potato  crop  has  grown,  and  there  has  been 
any  appearance  of  the  disease,  everything  that 
remains  of  that  crop  after  the  tubers  have  been 
removed,  should  be  committed  to  the  flames  and 
burnt.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  lay  about  upon 
the  land,  which  is  often  the  case, where  every  chance 
is  given  for  the  whole  crop  of  spores  to  drop  away 


from  the  decaying  stalks  into  the  soil,  and  there  lie 
awaiting  another  season,  when  perchance  another 
Potato  crop  might  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  if  all 
this  refuse  had  been  burnt,  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  these  spores  would  have  been 
destroyed. 

Then  there  is  another  minor  point  which  should  not 
be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  purifying  of  the  tubers 
which  are  to  form  the  sets  of  a  future  crop,  before 
putting  them  into  the  soil.  It  often  happens  that 
where  Potatos  are  planted  in  a  clean  piece  of  land, 
as  regards  any  spores  of  disease  being  there,  that 
the  pest  is  planted  with  the  tuber  ;  then  what  can 
you  expect  ?  You  put  the  tuber  into  the  soil  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  forth  a  remunerative  crop,  and 
this  is  not  all,  but  you  plant  the  germ  of  disease  and 
these  bring  you  a  harvest  of  trouble,  when  a  small 
dressing  of  some  fungicide  would  have  preserved  you 
from  all  this  unnecessary  anxiety.  Why,  these 
little  troublesome  spores  are  packed  away  around  the 
eyes  of  some  Potatoes  which  are  used  as  sets  whole¬ 
sale  ;  and  how  are  we  to  know  which  tuber  is  carry¬ 
ing  the  infection  with  it  ?  Therefore  our  duty  is  to 
place  the  whole  above  suspicion,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  bringing  them  into  contact  with  some 
fungicide.  By  the  time  the  Potato  commences  to 
grow  and  develop  its  tender  tissue,  the  mycelium 
penetrates  this  tissue  of  the  stem  and  there  estab¬ 
lishes  itself,  creeping  its  way  up  as  fast  as  the  stem 
grows ;  then,  with  the  first  favourable  conditions  of 
atmosphere  out  it  bursts  ;  the  disease  has  shown 
itself  and  the  trouble  begins.  These  diseases  of 
plants  which  have  attracted  so  much  attention  of 
late  years,  are  no  new  creations  or  additions  in  the 
world  of  Nature,  but  are  the  nett  results  of  trade 
and  commerce  ;  only  in  this  particular  line  we  have 
imported  far  more  than  we  have  exported.  So  if  we 
are  going  to  be  successful  with  our  garden  and  field 
crops  in  the  face  of  all  our  importations,  then  we 
must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  we  shall  have 
greater  opportunities  of  keeping  these  diseases  in 
check. 

There  is  also  another  point  in  connection  with  this 
destructive  fungus,  and  that  is  its  growth,  the  remark¬ 
able  manner  in  which  it  branches.  (It  would  be 
described  in  garden  phraseology  as  a  plant  of  good1 
habit).  With  most  of  the  fungi,  they  come  away 
from  the  mycelium  with  one  hypha  or  stem,  andl 
these  carry  one  spore  case  ;  but  with  this  Potato 
pest  the  stem  branches  most  freely,  and  each  branch 
in  its  turn  carries  spores,  and  thus  it  continues  untill 
it  reaches  a  little  distance  from  the  leaf. 

The  most  effectual  remedy  yet  applied  seems  to  be’ 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  that  of  salts  of  copper  in 
some  form  or  other. 

Then  we  come  to  another  pest  which  is  very  detri¬ 
mental  to  soma  of  our  vegetables,  and  that  is  "  club- 
root,"  also  called  ■'  fingers  and  toes." 

This  fungus  affects  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Broc¬ 
coli,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  Brassica  family  ;  it  has 
also  been  known  to  attack  Stocks  and  Candytuft,  and- 
many  other  of  the  Cruciferae  family  ;  and  it  is  often 
a  common  disease  among  the  Turnip  crop.  It  is  a'- 
disease  which  seems  to  be  pretty  general  throughoutt 
Europe. 

The  pest  is  very  easily  detected  by  examining  the 
root.  The  roots,  when  affected  by  this  disease  be>- 
come  deformed  and  very  much  enlarged,  in  fact,  in 
all  manner  of  sizes  and  shapes. 

If  the  disease  is  allowed  to  take  its  course  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  will,  in  most  cases,  destroy  the  vic¬ 
tim  upon  which  it  fastens  itself.  It  generally  attacks 
the  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  &c.,  when  in  the  seed  bed. 

Now,  the  best  preventative  to  this  destructive  pest 
is  cleanliness  in  every  detail  of  culture.  Keep  down 
weeds  ;  have  the  soil  well  pulverised  and  sweetened 
by  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere ;  in  fact,  do  all 
that  is  necessary  for  Healthy  growth. 

Wherever  this  fungus  makes  its  appearance  in  a 
crop,  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate,  in  fact,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  save  the  plants  in  a  clean  state  when 
once  it  gets  into  the  seed  bed.  Therefore,  as  soon  as 
detected  destroy  the  whole  of  the  plants  by  fire,  and 
commence  again  with  a  new  plantation  upon  a  clean 
piece  of  land. 

The  most  practical  method  in  dealing  with  this 
pest  is  to  clear  off  all  the  vegetable  refuse  and  care¬ 
fully  destroy  it,  then  make  a  strong  application  with 
air-slaked  lime. 

Others  again  recommend  treating  the  soil  with  car¬ 
bon  bisulphide,  after  which  the  ground  should 
remain  vacant  for  a  little  time  to  allow  the  poison  to 
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pass  off.  Also  rotation  of  crops  is  an  excellent  way 
of  preventing,  and  getting  rid  of  this  disease;  if 
another  crop  of  this  family  does  not  follow  again  for 
a  year  or  two,  the  disease  becomes  as  it  were, 
starved  out ;  hence  the  importance  of  crop  rotation 
even  from  the  standpoint  of  prevention  of  disease. 

Then  we  come  to  another  garden  pest,  which 
sometimes  causes  serious  loss,  and  that  is,  those 
fungoids  which  so  often  attack  the  Tomato  crops  in 
different  forms— in  the  form  of  blight  in  the  leaf 
called  Cladosporium  fulvum ;  also  in  the  form  of 
Rot  (Black  Spot)  called  Cladosporium  Lycopersici, 
which  attacks  the  fruit. 

Now  there  is  no  plant  that  isjmore  susceptible  to 
the  changes  of  climate  than  the  Tomato,  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Tomatos  are  mostly  grown  under 
glass  those  changes  should  be  most  scrupulously 
guarded  against. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  blight  of  the 
Tomato  leaf  is  the  effect  of  what  is  too  often 
practised,  namely,  of  trying  to  force  the  Tomato 
faster  than  its  nature  will  allow. 

Notwithstanding  the  Tomato  being  a  native  of 
warm  climates  it  seldom,  if  ever,  subjects  itself  to  a 
forcing  temperature  in  our  greenhouses  with  any¬ 
thing  like  good  grace. 

The  atmosphere  which  the  Tomato  revels  in  is 
one  that  is  constantly  moving,  a  buoyant  airy 
atmosphere.  If  the  weather  is  damp  and  dull  outside, 
if  a  little  warmth  is  kept  in  the  pipes  the  air  of  the 
house  can  be  kept  in  proper  condition  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  its  occupants. 

There  is  also  another  item  which  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to  in  Tomato  culture,  and  that  is  cleanliness. 
Avoid  all  manure  upon  which  saprophytical  fungi  so 
quickly  grow ;  also  any  manures  which  smell  so 
strongly,  must  not  be  allowed  to  lay  upon  the  soil 
and  there  constantly  evaporate  its  fumes  into  the 
atmosphere  ;  in  fact,  everything  which  tends  to  aid 
fungoid  life  you  should  most  carefully  avoid. 

This  blight  is  a  disease  which  spreads  with  alarm¬ 
ing  rapidity,  and  if  not  checked,  the  leaves  very 
quickly  present  a  pale  sickly  hue,  with  large  yellow 
blotches  on  the  upper  side ;  and  the  crop  soon 
commences  to  suffer.  Therefore,  attend  to  ventilation 
and  thus  allow  the  plants  to  ripen  and  solidify  their 
growth  as  they  go  on  ;  for  by  this  means  they  will 
not  fall  such  an  easy  prey  to  the  pest. 

This  disease  in  the  Tomato  is  not  an  easy  pest  to 
deal  with,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  or  any  of  the  salts  of  copper,  is  a  poison,  and 
if  the  fruit  is  pretty  well  advanced  to  retain  much  of 
the  fungicide  it  becomes  a  dangerous  proceeding ; 
therefore,  if  any  fungicides  of  a  poisonous  nature  are 
used,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  be  used  early. 

Then  we  come  to  the  rot  in  Tomatos  (Black  Spot), 
and  with  this  pest  fungicides  of  any  description  are 
almost  impossible.  This  particular  pest  seems  to 
attack  the  pistil  of  the  flower,  and  so  commences  its 
depredations  very  soon  after  the  fruit  is  set.  As 
soon  as  this  is  detected,  pick  the  affected  fruit  im¬ 
mediately  and  burn  it,  and  thus  prevent  the  disease 
from  reproducing  itself. 

There  is  also  another  pest  which  gives  trouble  in 
some  places,  and  which  is  sometimes  called  “  sleep¬ 
ing  ”  of  the  Tomato  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  effect  of  any  fungoid  attack,  but  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  principally  to  the  cropping  of  the  same  soil 
with  Tomatos  too  many  times  in  succession. 

There  are  cases  where  the  Tomato  might  be  grown 
year  after  year  upon  the  same  beds,  with  a  very  little 
of  the  soil  removed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  instances  where  the  same  soil  is  tried  only  for  the 
second  time,  and  the  results  are  a  complete  failure  ; 
therefore  it  becomes  a  matter  of  speculation  to  grow 
the  Tomato  more  than  once  in  the  same  soil. 

Wherefore  it  is  to  avoid  this  breakdown  (perhaps 
in  mid-season)  that  pots  and  boxes  are  preferable  to 
to  planting  in  the  open  beds.  Possibly,  in  a  new 
bed,  a  heavier  crop  may  be  obtained,  but  this  might 
be  the  only  crop.  Then,  taking  into  consideration 
the  labour  and  expense  of  renewing  the  beds  and  the 
uncertainty  of  taking  more  than  one  good  crop,  it  is 
proved  that  the  pots  and  boxes  pay  their  way  best. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Sweetbrier  is  one  of  the  most  useful  subjects  with 
which  to  decorate  rooms,  on  account  of  the  grateful 
odour  of  the  foliage.  Some  even  declare  that  the 
dried  leaves  may  be  used  for  stuffing  pillows. 


Hardening  Hiscellany. 

POTATO  UP-TO-DATE. 

In  April  or  May  of  1897  I  obtained  one  large  tuber 
of  Up-to-date  Potato  from  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  who  was 
then  lecturing  at  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden.  He 
advised  me  to  plant  it  whole  and  place  it  deep.  I, 
however,  made  three  sets  from  it  and  added  some 
Mushroom-dung  to  the  soil  as  I  planted.  From 
these  three  sets  we  obtained  enough  to  plant  a  20- 
yards  drill.  Again  in  the  autumn  the  increase  was 
tremendous,  for  we  took  up  i£  bushels  !  There  was 
disease  amongst  them,  though,  and  they  were  too 
large  to  be  useful  for  the  fastidious  cooks.  But  as  a 
"  poor  man's  Potato,"  when  free  from  blemish,  it  is 
a  desirable  kind. — D. 

CARNATION  LIZZIE  MCGOWAN. 

Of  varieties  of  tree  Carnations  there  are  plenty,  yet 
there  is  always  room  for  a  good  one.  Lizzie  Me 
Gowan  undoubtedly  comes  within  this  category, 
judging  by  the  high  favour  in  which  it  is  held  in 
certain  quarters.  At  the  Swanley  Horticultural 
College,  some  4,000  plants  of  it  are  grown,  and  from 
this  huge  batch  are  cut  large  quantities  of  flowers 
that  find  a  ready  sale.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
of  medium  size,  and  good  shape,  the  petals  being 
notched  at  the  margin.  Although  a  defect  from  the 
florists'  point  of  view  this  notching  does  not  detract 
from  the  appearance  of  the  flower. 


CHORIZEMA  ILICIFOLIA. 

For  years  we  have  had  a  large  specimen  of  this  hard- 
wooded  plant.  It  grows  and  flowers,  yet  never 
a  thing  it  requires  except  a  drop  of  water  now  and 
again.  Many  of  our  lovely  plants  are  the  least 
exacting  and  Chorizema  ilicifolia  is  one  of  them.  Its 
leguminous  or  pea- shaped  flowers  come  from  the 
shoots  in  long  sprays  and  are  orange  and  pink  in 
colour.  The  foliage  is  interesting,  though  small,  and 
portrays  miniature  Holly  leaves.  A  stock  can  be 
raised  from  cuttings  taken  now  or  from  seeds  sown 
in  autumn.  Give  good  soil,  pot  the  young  plants 
firmly  and  grow  in  a  cool  house. 

SAINTPAULIA  IONANTHA. 

What  a  wee  gem  we  have  here  for  use  as  an  edging 
plant  to  our  stove  stages.  It  is  very  common  now, 
but  must  yet  become  very  much  more  common. 
There  is  also  a  white  flowered  variety  named  alba.  A 
4-in.  pot  is  large  enough  to  develope  a  well-flowered 
little  plant,  neither  the  very  dark,  cordate  leaves  nor 
the  violet-blue  flowers  requiring  much  nourishment 
or  space.  The  plant  should  be  raised  from  seed  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  Gloxinias ;  the  seedlings 
potted  fairly  firm  into  rich  porous  soil,  and  the 
plants  very  carefully  watered.  The  stove  should  be 
its  home. 

ERANTHEMUM  PULCHELLUM. 

This  plant  is  now  known  to  botanists  as  Daedala- 
canthus  nervosus,  but  we  have  headed  our  note  with 
the  appellation  most  commonly  used.  This  is  a  plant 
all  too  seldom  grown.  We  have  Euphorbia  jacquiniae- 
flora  which  yields  us  the  brightest  of  scarlet  flowers, 
and  Plumbago  rosea  with  soft  pink  trusses  ;  Gar¬ 
denias  afford  white  flowers ;  and  Linum  (Reinw ardtia) 
trigynum  produces  for  us  the  deepest  of  yellow  for 
our  winter  months  in  the  warm  houses.  It  falls  to 
the  plant  under  notice  to  provide  the  bonnie  blue 
flowers,  and  it  does  so,  the  blue  of  its  axillary  blos¬ 
soms  being  very  intense.  The  leaves  are  dark  green, 
elliptic,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  glossy.  Cut. 
tings  should  be  taken  any  time  between  March  and 
June,  inserting  them  in  sandy  peat,  and  striking 
them  in  a  closed  case.  When  rooted  pot  them  into 
4-inch  pots  separately.  A  position  near  the  glass 
should  be  given  them  till  they  form  serviceable 
plants  for  the  intermediate  house.  They  enjoy  good 
soil,  full  light,  not  too  moist,  but  a  warm  atmosphere, 
and  must  always  be  kept  free  from  flies,  of  which  a 
number  of  kinds  infest  them. 

- - 

NATIONAL  FOOTPATH  PRESERVA¬ 
TION  SOCIETY. 

Footpath  Obstruction. — The  Law  on  the 
Subject. 

Footpaths  may  be  obstructed  by  putting  up  gales 
and  locking  them,  by  making  stiles  dangerous,  re¬ 


moving  foot  bridges,  putting  up  barbed  wire,  &c 
The  question  really  is,  Who  ought  to  repair  the  stiles  ? 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  owner  should 
keep  the  stiles  in  repair,  and  that  if  they  are  so  out 
of  repair  as  to  become  an  obstruction  anyone  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  removing  the  gate,  stile,  or  whatever  the 
cause  of  the  obstruction  may  be. 

The  late  Lord  Coleridge,  C.J.,  in  the  case  of  Hud¬ 
son  v.  Tabor,  decided  in  1877,  said  : — "  The  mere 
repair  of  a  man's  own  fence  for  his  own  benefit,  how¬ 
ever  often  done,  and  during  however  long  a  period  of 
time,  will  not,  per  se,  although  a  man’s  neighbour 
may  in  fact  benefit  by  such  repair,  impose  on  a  man 
the  duty  of  continuing  such  repair  for  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  benefit  when  he  ceases  to  care  to  do  so  for  his 
own." 

Then,  in  the  more  recent  case  of  Rundle  v.  Hearle. 
The  defendant  was  the  occupier  of  two  adjoining 
fields,  through  which  ran  a  public  footpath,  crossing 
the  fence  between  the  two  fields  by  means  of  a  stile. 
The  defendant  and  his  predecessors  in  occupation 
had  occasionally  done  slight  repairs  to  the  footpath 
and  the  stile ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  or 
they  had  ever  been  required  by  the  highway 
authority  to  do  so.  The  plaintiff,  who  was  using  the 
footpath  as  a  member  of  the  public,  fell  in  getting 
over  the  stile,  in  consequence  of  the  stile  being  out  of 
repair,  and  was  injured.  He  sued  the  defendant, 
charging  that  he  was  liable  to  repair  ratione  tenurae. 

Held,  that  the  fact  of  the  repairs  done  by  the 
defendant  and  his  predecessors  being  consistent  with 
such  repairs  having  been  done  by  them  for  their 
own  benefit,  was  no  evidence  of  any  liability  to  re¬ 
pair  ratione  tenurae.  (Vol.  II.,  part  7,  Queen’s  Bench 
Division,  1898.) 

Lord  Russell,  C.J.,  in  the  course  of  his  judgment, 
said : — "  The  fact  that  a  person  has  done  repairs  to 
a  way  may  certainly  be  evidence  of  such  liability. 
For  instance,  in  Reg.  v.  Blakemore,  where  the  defen¬ 
dant  was  so  held  liable,  the  evidence  was  that  his 
predecessor  had  been  convicted  of  not  repairing  the 
high  road  in  question  in  the  year  1801,  and  had  sub¬ 
sequently  done  repairs  to  it ;  and  in  Reg.  v.  Barker 
the  defendant  and  his  predecessors  had  repaired  the 
high  road,  for  the  non-repair  of  which  he  was  in¬ 
dicted,  from  time  immemorial,  and  on  that  evidence 
he  was  found  liable.  But  in  each  of  those  cases  the 
road  was  a  road  for  carriages  and  horses,  which  is  a 
widely  different  thing  from  a  footpath  through  fields 
and  over  stiles.  The  one  requires  repairs  on  a 
system  and  at  certain  intervals,  from  the  nature  of 
the  user,  while  the  other  does  not,  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  may  never,  except  on  isolated  occasions, 
receive  any  repairs  at  all.  Such  a  path  may  be 
dedicated  subject  to  the  right  of  ploughing  (Mercer 
v.  Woodgate),  although  the  plough  would  for  the 
time  destroy  all  traces  of  the  path  ;  and  after  the 
plough  has  passed  the  path  is  in  common  experience 
trodden  out  afresh  by  the  passers-by,  not  made  by 
repair  or  of  hard  material,  for  that  would  be  incon¬ 
sistent  wilh  the  passage  of  the  plough  at  the  next 
season.  So  it  may  be  that  in  dedicating  to  the 
public  such  a  pathway  through  his  fields  the  owner 
may  do  so  without  any  obligation  to  repair  resting 
on  himself  or  on  anybody.  It  is  a  path  on  which 
people  may  pass  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  but  they 
must  pass  along  it  as  they  find  it,  and  must  take  (to 
use  the  words  of  Cockburn,  C.J.,  in  the  case  just 
quoted)  subject  to  any  condition  which  the  owner 
imposes." 

In  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  Parish  Council  of 
Wetheral,  near  Carlisle,  and  of  Upperby,  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  parish,  Mr.  John  Tilley ,  the  district  auditor , 
disallowed  and  surcharged  various  items,  ranging  from 
£3  to  £4  each,  which  had  been  expended  by  the  Parish 
Council  upon  the  repair  of  stiles  and  gates  upon  public 
footpaths.  The  auditor  held  that  gates  and  stiles  were 
part  of  the  fence  and  not  of  the  footpath,  and  held  that 
they  must  be  repaired  by  the  person  liable  to  keep  the  fence 
in  repair.  The  auditor  further  went  on  to  say  that  "  the 
Parish  Council  had  no  lawful  authority  to  repair,  main¬ 
tain,  or  erect  gates  or  stiles  upon  a  footpath  or  to  incur 
expense  in  so  doing."  The  Local  Government  Board  re¬ 
versed  the  decision  of  the  auditor.  They  were  of  opinion, 
speaking  generally,  that  where  an  existing  stile  or  gate 
on  a  public  footpath  in  a  rural  parish  having  a  Parish 
Council  is  in  so  defective  a  state  as  to  make  it  necessary 
for  the  public  convenience  in  the  use  of  the  path  that  such 
stile  or  gate  should  be  repaired  or  removed,  a  Parish  Coun¬ 
cil  can,  under  Sub-section  2  of  Section  13  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894,  effect  such  repair  or  removal 
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and  substitute  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  soil 
a  stile  or  ga  te  giving  equal  facilities  to  the  public  using  the 

path,  and  that  a  Parish  Council  may  substitute  gates 
for  existing  stiles  if  they  obtain  the  consent  of  the  owner 
of  ; the  soil  to  the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  rights 
of  the  public.  In  Section  ii,  Sub-section  i,  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  it  is  clearly  laid 
down  that  a  Parish  Council  shall  not,  without  the 
consent  of  a  parish  meeting,  incur  expense,  &c.,  ex¬ 
ceeding  3d.  in  the  £  for  any  local  financial  year.  It 
then  reads  (Sub-section  2  of  Section  13)  thus: — “A 
Parish  Council  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  restrictions  on  expenditure, 
undertake  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  all  or  any 
of  the  public  footpaths  within  their  parish  not  being 
footpaths  at  the  side  of  a  public  road,  but  this  power 
shall  not,  nor  shall  the  exercise  thereof,  relieve  any 
other  authority  or  person  from  any  liability  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  repair  or  maintenance." — Occasional 
paper  by  Mr.  John  Miller,  Acting  Secretary ,  42,  Essex 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  in  the  “South  Wales  Daily  News,” 
February  6th,  1899. 

Footpath  Notes. 

The  law  is  clear  that  when  once  land  has  been  dedi¬ 
cated  as  a  highway,  the  right  of  the  public  is  to  have 
the  whole  width  of  the  road  so  dedicated,  preserved 
free  from  obstruction,  and  is  not  confined  to  that 
part  which  is  actually  used  as  the  trodden  way. — 
“  Justice  of  the  Peace,”  November,  25th,  1882. 

A  footpath  can  only  be  destroyed:  (1)  By  Act 
of  Parliament,  or  (2)  by  an  order  of  Justices,  en¬ 
rolled  in  Quarter  Sessions,  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Highways  Acts.  No  definite  time  is 
laid  down  by  which  user  of  a  path  will  make  it 
public.  Lord  Kenyon,  C.J.,  said  that,  in  one  great 
case,  which  was  much  contested,  six  years  was  held 
sufficient. 

It  is  well-established  law  that  if  the  land  be  let 
out  on  lease  the  acquiescence  of  the  tenant  will  not 
bind  the  landlord  without  evidence  of  his  knowledge 
sufficient  to  presume  a  grant  from  him  of  the  land  as 
a  highway.  "  In  order  to  constitute  a  valid  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  public  of  a  highway  by  the  owner  of  the 
soil,  it  is  clearly  settled  there  must  be  an  intention 
to  dedicate,  of  which  the  user  by  the  public  is 
evidence,  and  no  more.” — Baron  Parker  (Poole  v. 
Huskinson,  11  M.  &  W.).  As  a  rule,  no  evidence  of 
any  actual  intention  to  dedicate  is  forthcoming  ;  in 
such  cases  an  intention  to  dedicate  is  presumed  from 
the  use  of  it  by  the  public.  Shortly,  evidence  of  un¬ 
interrupted  user,  if  unrebutted,  is  sufficient  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  public  right  of  way ;  such  evidence  is,  how¬ 
ever,  capable  of  being  rebutted  by  slight  evidence  of 
interruption.  One  act  of  interruption  is  of  far 
greater  weight  than  many  acts  of  user  without 
interruption. 

- »t— - 

SOCIETIES. 


WISBECH  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. — April  19th  and  20th. 

The  above  Association  held  their  third  annual 
Daffodil  (Narcissus)  Show  in  the  "  Public  Hall," 
Wisbech,  on  April  19th  and  20th.  The  show  was 
opened  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ashton  Curzon.  The 
institution  promises  to  be  a  good  one,  especially  so 
as  the  soil  and  climate  of  Wisbech  and  district  are  so 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  these  lovely  spring 
flowers.  The  blooms  shown  were  remarkable  for 
their  size  and  colour.  In  the  co mpetitive  classes, 
there  were  175  entries,  an  increase  of  13  over  those 
of  last  year.  The  recent  frosts,  however,  did  not 
pass  Wisbech,  for  many  were  obliged  to  withdraw 
their  entry  on  that  account.  Trade  exhibits  were 
as  usual  to  the  fore,  and  so  Wisbech  does  not  escape 
such  old  established  firms  as  Barr,  Ware,  and  Pear¬ 
son.  The  judges  were  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Birming- 
ton  and  Mr.  W.  Firmie,  of  Walter  Ware,  Bath. 

In  the  classes  for  open  competition  Mr.  W.  Welch¬ 
man  was  first  in  the  entry  for  six  distinct  varieties  of 
single  trumpet  Narcissus.  Messrs.  Cross  &  Son 
were  second.  For  twelve  varieties  of  Narcissus,  the 
same  two  held  the  unreversed  positions.  For  six 
double  Narcissus  (from  any  sectiun),  first,  Mr.  G. 
W.  Millar.  For  the  most  tastefully  arranged  group 
of  Tulips  the  prize  went  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Gardiner.  In 
the  entry  for  twelve  bunches  of  Primroses  and 
Polyanthus  Mr.  Millar  was  also  leader,  and  Mr.  H. 
Martin  next  him. 

For  six  plants  in  bloom,  not  less  than  four  distinct 


species,  in  pots,  first,  Mr.  J.  Rutter  ;  second,  Mr.  G. 
W.  Millar.  For  a  beautiful  shower  Daffodil  bouquet 
Mr.  W.  M.  Mills  secured  the  prize. 

For  a  wreath  composed  of  Narcissus  Mr.  G.  W. 
Millar  carried  off  premier  honours ;  Mr.  W.  M. 
Mills  came  second,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Perry,  third. 
An  epergne  of  Narcissus  bloom  was  arranged,  and 
the  prize  secured  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Mills,  while  Mr.  H. 
Wells  was  second.  For  a  basket  of  Narcissus,  first, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Green  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  M.  Mills.  For 
twelve  spikes  of  Hyacinths,  Mr.  Gill,  first ;  Mr.  G. 
W.  Millar,  second.  For  six  pots  of  Narcissus  (any 
variety),  first,  Mr.  G.  W.  Millar. 

Special  prizes,  offered  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  for 
the  best  collection  of  Daffodil  flowers,  first,  Mr.  G. 
W.  Millar;  second,  Messrs.  Cross  &  Son;  third, 
Mr.  H.  Wells.  For  the  prize  given  by  Messrs.  De 
Graaff  Bros.,  Leiden,  for  twenty  bunches  of  trumpet 
Narcissus,  first,  Mr.  G.  W.  Millar  ;  second,  Messrs. 
Cross  &  Son  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Wells.  For  the  prize 
given  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  for  a  collection 
of  thirty  varieties  of  Daffodils,  first,  Messrs.  Cross 
&  Son;  Second,  Mr.  G.  W.  Millar;  third,  Mr.  H. 
Wells  A  special  prize,  given  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham, 
for  six  pots  of  Tulips,  was  secured  by  Mr.  F.  J, 
Gardiner,  and  Mr.  H.  Brown  followed,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Green  coming  next. 

Open  to  Amateurs.-— For  bunches  of  single 
trumpet  Narcissus,  first,  Mr.  J.  W.  Free;  second, 
Mr.  H.  Brown.  For  six  varieties  of  Narcissus, 
first,  Mr.  G.  Stevens  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Free.  In 
the  class  for  a  collection  of  Tulips,  Mr.  G.  Stevens 
was  first ;  and  Mr.  H.  Wells,  second. 

Miscellaneous. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden,  London, 
staged  a  collection  of  Daffodils  in  eighty  varieties, 
for  which  they  were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal.  The 
quality  of  the  entire  lot  was  excellent  and  consisted 
of  many  of  the  choicest  and  rarest  varieties. 
Narcissus  Duke  of  Bedford  here  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate,  which  adds  another  to  the  list 
already  awarded  for  this  handsome  new  variety. 
They  also  showed  Gloria  Mundi  with  bright  orange- 
scarlet  cup  and  yellow  perianth,  and  N.  apricot 
having  a  cup  of  the  colour  indicated  by  the  name; 
also  the  beautiful  Weardale  Perfection,  and  the 
delicate  Duchess  of  Westminster,  &c.,  &c.,  all  of 
which  received  a  large  amount  of  attention  and 
interest. 

Messrs.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  contributed  a  nice 
lot  of  well  developed  blooms  comprising  such  hand¬ 
some  forms  as  N.  Emperor,  N.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
Mme.  Plemp,  Sir  Watkin,  and  N.  Barri  conspicuus, 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  De  Graaft  Bros.,  Leiden,  Holland,  sent 
some  very  good  blooms  of  the  Sampson,  Mme. 
Plemp,  Glory  of  Leiden,  and  Shakespeare  types. 

Mr.  T.  Kime,  of  Marcham-le-Fen,  Boston,  Lines., 
had  some  fine  bunches  of  N.  Barri  conspicuus, 
Emperor,  Cernus,  and  Sir  Watkin.  For  N.  Mrs. 
Kime  a  Certificate  of  Merit  was  duly  awarded. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  pure  white,  the  trumpet 
wide  at  the  brim. 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Gilt  Medal  for  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
Daffodils  very  beautifully  arranged. 


Rose  Manda’s  Triumph.— That  Polyantha  Rose, 
Crimson  Rambler,  has  been  comparatively  unique 
and  isolated  in  its  special  class  until  recently,  but 
in  Manda’s  Triumph  we  should  judge,  from  a  hand¬ 
some  specimen  figured  in  “  American  Gardening," 
that  now  it  has  a  compeer.  The  habit  and  general 
likeness  is  tnat  of  the  Crimson  Ramblers  but  with 
flowers  of  a  snowy  whiteness  and  fragrant.  Then 
the  Dawson  Rose  resembles  these  two,  and  has 
peach-coloured  blooms  with  a  white  centre.  Manda’s 
Triumph  is  among  the  first  of  a  series  of  Wichuriana 
hybrids  which  include  also  a  new  variegated  form. 
A  varied  selection  should  soon  be  secured. — D. 
- - 

Questions  add  snstneRS 

***  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargonium! , 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Gray’s  Elegy. — Omega :  Possibly  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  which  the  reference  occurs  may  say  what 


book  he  was  quoting  from,  and  from  where  it  is  to 
be  had.  The  elegy  has  been  printed  many  times  in 
all  sorts  of  books,  but  the  only  one  to  hand  at  pre¬ 
sent  is  that  entitled  "  The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas 
Gray,  Thomas  Parnell,  William  Collins,  Matthew 
Green,  and  Thomas  Warton.”  It  was  printed  in 
1855  by  Messrs.  George  Routledge  &  Co.,  Farring- 
don  Street,  London,  The  price  is  not  stated.  Pro¬ 
bably  it  is  out  of  print. 

Carrots  and  Stoney  Ground—  T.  W. :  The  shape 
of  the  roots  would  be  very  uncertain  in  the  stoney 
ground  you  mention  ;  but  you  can  insure  good  roots 
by  making  holes  in  the  ground  at  regular  distances 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  of  the  required  depth,  by 
means  of  a  large  dibber.  These  holes  should  be 
filled  with  a  compost  of  finely  sifted  loam,  sand,  and 
wood  ashes,  pressing  the  material  moderately  firm, 
and  sowing  a  few  seeds  over  each  hole.  After  the 
seedlings  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  show  which  is 
to  be  the  strongest,  pull  out  all  but  the  largest  one  in 
each  hole. 

Superphosphate  and  Muriate  of  Potash.— Omega : 
These  two  artificial  manures  are  very  good  so  far  as 
they  go,  but  they  could  not  in  any  sense  of  the 
term  be  considered  an  all-round  manure  even  if 
mixed  in  equal  proportions.  They  would  supply 
phosphorus  and  potash,  but  you  require  nitrogen  in 
addition  to  make  a  complete  or  all-round  manure. 
You  can  dress  the  ground  over  the  roots  of  your 
fruit  trees  at  once,  with  the  manures  you  mention, 
and  apply  an  equal  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  during 
May  or  June  in  three  distinct  applications.  In  other 
words,  if  you  apply,  say,  1  cwt.  each  of  superphos¬ 
phate  and  muriate  of  potash,  you  could  apply  t  cwt. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  same  area  of  ground.  The 
three  ingredients  would  constitute  what  is  termed  an 
all-round  manure. 

Returfing  Cricket  Ground. —  W.  Mason-.  As  far 
as  the  turf  or  grass  is  concerned  you  could  lift  and 
relay  it  with  every  hope  of  success,  especially  in 
view  of  the  frequent  falls  of  rain  and  the  moist 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  grass  would  grow  and 
become  firmly  established  in  a  few  months,  but  it 
could  hardly  become  sufficiently  consolidated  in  time 
for  playing  cricket  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  at 
least.  The  turf  would  be  liable  to  break  and  make 
the  grass  become  patchy  before  the  drought  of 
summer  is  over.  Even  this,  however,  would  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  turf  itself,  and  upon  the  fre¬ 
quency  that  cricket  might-  be  played  upon  it  during 
the  next  two  months.  If  the  turf  is  tough  it  might 
stand  the  rough  usage.  A  better  plan  would  be  to 
wait  till  the  playing  season  is  over,  and  then  relay 
the  turf  when  the  autumn  rains  come. 

Lifting  a  Holly  Tree — W.  Easton ;  If  you  had 
root-pruned  the  tree  a  year  ago,  or  even  during  the 
early  part  of  last  autumn,  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  The  moist  weather,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  very  favourable  for  transplanting 
operations,  and  if  it  continues  fora  short  time  longer 
the  safety  of  the  tree  would  be  almost  insured.  You 
must  lift  the  tree,  with  a  large  ball  of  soil,  about  5  ft. 
in  diameter,  that  is,  2J  ft.  from  the  trunk  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  ball  of  soil.  The  latter  must  be 
held  together  with  mats,  and  if  you  have  a  trans¬ 
planting  machine  you  may  undertake  the  operation. 

Ringing  Crotons.— T.  B.  :  If  you  have  a  propa¬ 
gating  case  with  bottom  heat,  ringing  will  be  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  tops  of  stems  and  branches.  In 
the  absence  of  this  convenience  you  can  cut  out  a 
ring  right  through  the  bark  and  tie  pieces  of  sphag¬ 
num  round  the  cut  till  roots  are  freely  emitted  ;  then 
you  can  cut  off  the  rooted  plant  from  its  parent. 

Names  of  Plants.—  H.  H.:  1,  Origanum  siphy- 
leum  ;  2,  Saxifraga  granulata  flore  pleno. — Lector, 
Cornwall :  Daucus  Carota,  the  wild  Carrot. — Chemist ; 
1,  Alchemilla  arvensis ;  2,  Cerastium  glomeratum  ; 
3,  Montia  fontana  ;  4,  Carex  panicea  ;  5,  Cardamine 
hirsuta ;  9,  Petasites  fragrans.  (Look  for  flowers 
about  Christmas  or  soon  after.)—  J.  W.  :  1,  Doroni- 
cum  plantagineum  excelsum  ;  2,  Fritillaria  imperi¬ 
als  lutea  ;  3,  Primula  elatior  caerulea;  4,  Lunaria 
biennis;  5,  Arabis  albida. — A.L. :  1,  Odontoglossum 
constrictum ;  2,  Odontoglossum  pulchellum ;  3, 

Oncidium  pulvinatum  ;  4,  Oncidium  sarcodes. — J, 
Bliss :  1,  Eupatorium  ianthinum  ;  2,  Primula  verti- 
cillala ;  3,  Elaeodendron  orientale,  generally  known 
as  Aralia  Chabrieri. —  V.  W. : — Vinca  major. 

Communications  Received. — W.  P.  R. — M.C.  C. 
— H.  C.  Thompson.— W.  G.— J.  C„  Chard.— B.  M. 
— J.  Smith.— R.  W.— A.  C.— D.— A.  L.— Western. 
-A.  G.  B.— R.  C.— W.  W.— T.  G.—Aro.— Spade.— 
R.  M. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
5+4,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. — Catalogue  of  Plants, 
iacluding  Novelties,  &c. ;  a'so  List  of  Hardy 
Nymphaeas. 

Theodore  Turner,  Begonia  Nurseries,  Great 
SuttoD,  Chester. — Special  List  of  Roses,  Begonias, 
Gladiolus,  Paeonies,  Cannas,  Lilies,  Fruit  Trees,  &C, 
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“L’HORTICOLE  COLON) ALE,”  Limited, 

Head  Office— PARK  LEOPOLD,  BRUSSELS.  Cablegram -HORTICOLE-BRUSSELS. 

General  Director  -  -  LUCIEN  LINDEN. 

This  new  and  powerful  Company  (Capital,  2,400,000  francs),  has  just  been  founded  for  Influential  Amateurs, 
Bankers,  and  Colonial  Societies,  by  the  amalgamation  of  three  well-known  Horticultural  Establishments;  and 
possesses:— 

I. — The  “PARK  LEOPOLD  NURSERIES”  (formerly  “ L’Horticnlture  Internationale”)  establishment,  specially  retained  for  the  permanent 

exhibition  and  sale  of  all  the  specialities  of  the  Company.  (Open  daily,  entrance  free.) 

II. — The  “  LINTHOUT  COLONIAL  NURSERIES,”  John  Linden’s  Avenue,  Linthout,  near  Brussels.  This  extensive  establishment  is  specially 

founded  for  the  propagation  and  culture  of  economic  plants,  and  also  for  new,  rare  and  decorative  plants  of  all  kinds,  etc.,  etc. 

III. — The  “MOORTEBEEK  NURSERIES”  (formerly  Lucien  Linden  &  Co.),  the  well-known  Orchid  Establishment,  possessing  the  largest  and 

best  stock  in  the  trade  of  choice  varieties  of  ODONTOGLOSSUMS  (over  100,000  in  cultivation),  CATTLEYAS,  CYPRI- 
PEDIUMS,  etc.,  etc. 

SPECIAL  OFFERS  ON  APPLICATION, 


Please  Note  Our  Address:- 


“  L’HORTICOLE  C0L0NIALE,”  Park  Leopold.  BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refieshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 


SATURDAY ,  MAY  6th ,  1899. 


Position  and  Prospects  of  the 
Modern  Gardener. — Since  the  men¬ 
tion  in  our  columns  of  some  remarks  passed 
on  the  education  of  gardeners  by  Miss 
Jekyll  the  subject  has  changed  sides  more 
than  once,  some  gardeners  admitting  their 
poverty  in  more  than  one  sense,  and  others 
indignantly  denying  it  in  every  respect. 
Different  experiences  must  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  widely  divergent  views  taken 
upon  the  subject.  Compared  with  other 
professions  and  vocations  that  of  the 
gardeners  has  long  been  considered  a  poorly 
paid  one.  The  rate  of  wages  accorded  to 
journeymen  and  head  gardeners  has  not 
increased  with  the  times  in  the  same  ratio 
as  that  of  masons,  bricklayers,  and 
carpenters ;  but  notwithstanding  this  fact 
we  have  always  considered  that  gardeners 
possess  the  capability  of  maintaining  quite 
as  respectable  an  appearance  as  any  of  the 
working  classes  mentioned.  This  in  itself 
should  be  taken  as  evidence'of  superior  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  and  his 
practical  application  of  such  knowledge.  No 
doubt  there  are  exceptions,  and  gardeners, 
whether  in  towns  or  their  suburbs  are  often 
more  handicapped  in  making  ends  meet 
than  are  those  in  purely  country  districts. 
Higher  wages  as  a  rule  are  obtainable  in 
towns  than  at  a  distance  from  the  same,  and 
no  doubt  many  are  attracted  thither  by  the 
glamour  of  the  same,  without  calculating 
the  greater  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  as  well  as  house  rent  in  many  cases. 
This  is  to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by 
greater  social  advantages,  and  proximity 
to  seats,  or  schools  of  learning  of  various 
kinds,  of  which  those  inclined  may  take  full 
advantage  often  to  their  ultimate  profit. 

Although  journeymen  gardeners  and  even 
foremen  are  paid  at  a  lower  scale  than 
mechanics,  they  have  less  broken  time  as  a 
rule,  something  being  found  for  them  to  do 
in' all  sorts  of  weather,  and  the  weekly 
wage  remaining  the  same.  Then,  again, 
gardeners  have  no  trade  union  to  support, 


no  strikes  to  fear,  nor  the  dread  of  being 
compelled  to  leave  off  work  by  their  fellow 
men,  to  starve  while  an  ili-advised  strike  is 
running  its  foolish  course.  There  are  on 
the  contrary  some  gardeners  to  whom  this 
mode  of  excitement  would  be  acceptable, 
and  who  accuse  their  fellow  men  for  their 
lack  of  power  or  spirit  to  combine  for  the 
general  good,  as  they  are  pleased  to  regard 
it. 

In  accounting  for  the  low  rate  of  wage 
offered  to  gardeners  generally  some  have 
accused  head  men  for  the  number  of  ap¬ 
prentices  they  engage  to  work  the  place  for 
the  sake  of  cheapness.  This  may  to  some 
extent  be  true,  but  some  gardeners  do  it  for 
the  sake  of  lightening  their  own  burdens  in 
the  keeping  of  large  gardens  that  are  under¬ 
manned.  To  a  certain  extent  the  appren¬ 
tices  themselves  or  their  parents  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  increase  of  gardeners,  the 
former  in  some  cases  being  drawn  into  the 
profession  by  the  allurements  of  gardening 
for  its  own  sake,  and  the  latter  being  glad 
to  get  their  sons  or  daughters  into  an 
occupation  of  some  sort.  We  have  known  a 
case  where  the  son  of  a  mason  hesitated  a 
long  time  over  accepting  a  berth  as  appren¬ 
tice  gardener,  and  lost  it,  and  a  farm  servant 
who  turned  up  his  nose  at  the  mention  of 
it.  On  the  other  hand  a  young  man  of  much 
higher  social  standing  than  either  was 
delighted  to  obtain  the  appointment. 
Probably  this  has  always  been,  and  always 
will  be  part  of  the  life-history  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Notwithstanding  low  wages,  severe 
competition  and  all  other  concomitant  evils, 
real  or  imaginary,  young  men  continue  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  and  latterly 
young  women  have  been  wedging  them¬ 
selves  into  the  ranks  of  gardening,  to  the 
no  small  dismay  of  some  and  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  others.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  allurements  of  the  profession  are 
many,  particularly  to  the  young  mind  ;  but 
there  are  those  who  take  to  the  occupation 
with  eagerness,  and  remain  enthusiastic 
gardeners  to  the  last,  low  wages  notwith¬ 
standing.  Those  who  are  born  gardeners 
cannot  help  themselves,  but  honour  their 
profession  by  sticking  to  it  with  all  its 
shortcomings.  Many  gardeners  in  bygone 
times  served  their  day  and  generation  con¬ 
tentedly,  considering  themselves  “passing 
rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year,”  or  very  little 
more,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  were  fully 
as  well  to  do  as  many  of  the  present  day 
having  half  as  much  again  for  their  services. 
In  remote  rural  districts  wages  are  still 
very  low,  but  we  scarcely  doubt  that  many 
gardeners  there  are  in  better  circumstances, 
and  are  able  to  take  life  less  seriously  than 
their  brethren  in  town  and  suburban  gar¬ 
dens,  on  which  the  fierce  light  of  modern 
requirements  beats  strong.  To  meet  these 
requirements,  a  great  tax  is  laid  upon  the 
resources  and  energies  of  the  gardener, 


while  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of 
environment  make  successful  gardening  less 
possible  than  in  districts  remote  from  town 
where  the  skies  are  clear  and  the  air  more 
pure. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  schools  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  should  be  carried,  on  at  great 
expense  in  order  to  educate  men  and  women 
for  a  profession  that  is  said  to  be  already 
over-supplied  ;  but  modern  requirements  of 
the  gardener  are  multiplying,  and  it  must 
be  that  the  better  educated  will  be  the  most 
capable  of  meeting  the  requirements. 
Moreover,  it  becomes  more  apparent  year 
by  year  that  competition  is  not  limited 
merely  by  the  state  of  matters  in  this 
country,  as  the  road  is  open  to  foreigners, 
and  our  markets  to  their  products.  This 
sort  of  competition  has  to  be  met,  and  edu¬ 
cation,  commercial  and  otherwise,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  powerful  means  of  enabling  us  to 
hold  our  own.  The  county  councils  who 
support  or  partly  support  schools  and  offer 
scholarships  for  the  maintenance  of  students 
while  graduating  in  gardens  of  repute,  must 
certainly  have  some  faith  in  the  efficacy  and 
utility  of  science  with  practice,  and  in  the 
advantages  of  the  higher  education. 


Gardening  Appointment.— Mr.  Duncan  Mackay, 
head  gardener  at  Kingston  Grange,  Liberton,  has 
been  appointed  head  gardener  to  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Baillie  Hamilton,  Langton,  Duns,  N.B. 

The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  the  sum  of 
£32  2S.,  inclusive  of  two  annual  subscriptions  for  one 
guineaeach,  was  received  from  the  Gardeners'  Charity 
Guild,  per  Mr.  Gerald  Dean,  Secretary,  as  the  result 
of  the  Smoking  Concert,  which  took  place  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  March  15th.  A  special 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Guild,  and  six  of  its  members  were  placed  on  the  list 
of  “Life  Voters.” 

Some  desirable  Blackberries  — The  most  hardy 
varieties,  according  to  the  Onio  experiment  station, 
are  Early  King,  SDyder,  Eldorado,  Ancient  Britain 
Eaily  King  is  the  earliest  of  any  hardy  kind,  bemg 
nearly  equal  to  the  Snyder  in  hardiness  and  about 
two  weeks  earlier.  Eldorado  is  the  largest  of  the 
hardy  sorts  and  the  best  in  quality,  while  the  Snyder 
seems  si  ill  to  hold  first  place  in  productiveness. 
Erie  and  Ohmer  are  excellent  varieties  but  not 
perfectly  hardy.  Rathburn  is  promising,  although 
it  has  not  been  fully  tested  as  to  hardiness. 

Citiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion. — At  a  meeting  of  this  association  on  Thursday, 
the  27th  ult.,  a  paper  on  "  Roses  ”  was  read  by  Mr. 
George  Gordon  of  The  Gardeners'  Magazine.  He 
commenced  by  giving  a  short  account  of  the  early 
history  of  Roses  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  deal  with  their  culture.  All  the  princi¬ 
pal  groups  or  sections  of  the  genus  as  known  in 
gardens  were  then  dealt  with  seriatim,  and  their 
principal  features  and  characteristics  pointed  out. 
A  lively  discussion  followed  in  the  course  of  which 
the  custom  of  growing  standard  Roses  was  strcngly 
condemned  as  formal,  artificial,  and  in  bad  taste. 
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Chestnuts.  A  Tribute  to  the  Trade. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Richmond  Board  of  Guardians,  a 
member,  in  speakiDg  of  the  actions  of  another,  said  : 
"I  am  truly  sorry  for  the  distinguished  member,  and 
can  only  attribute  his  actions  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
market  gardener,  and  therefore  knows  no  better.” 

Flower  fashion. — "Fickle  fashion "  we  say,  but 
yet  fashion  means  change,  and  change  means  new 
enterprise.  Among  flowers  the  Hydrangea  is  the 
chosen  blossom  this  season,  and  its  delicate  rosy  and 
pale  lavender  tints  assert  themselves  even  amid  all 
the  detractions  of  silk,  feathers,  and  cambric.  Keep 
your  eyes  open  then,  ye  commercial  men. 

He  Got  the  Appointment. — Meeting  two  or  three 
of  the  candidates  for  the  post  of  park  superintendent, 
a  few  evenings  after  the  election,  I  remarked  that 
the  Parks’  Committee  would  wonder  where  the 
schoolmaster  had  been  when  they  read  the  applica¬ 
tions.  "Ah!”  said  one,  "  I  took  good  care  that 
lye’s  was  right ;  it  was  well  got  up,  I  can  tell  you.” 
That  was  the  successful  one. — IV. 

An  Excellent  Example. — Indiana  now  has  a  law 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  all  nursery  stock  sold 
within  the  state,  and  making  it  a  finable  offence  for 
nurserymen  and  dealers  outside  the  state,  to  ship 
stock  into  the  state  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  state  entomologist.  The 
law  also  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  state  en¬ 
tomologist  by  a  governor. — American  Gardening. 

A  Lecture  on  Daffodils. — The  initiative  step  in  a 
highly  commendable  movement  was  taken  on  April 
i8tb,  when  the  first  lecture  provided  to  the  public  by 
the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society, 
was  delivered  in  Grey  Friars’  Hall,  Dumfries.  The 
committee  some  time  ago  decided  to  provide  at 
different  seasons,  lectures  on  the  flowers  of  these 
seasons.  And  the  first  of  them  was  by  that  able 
expert  in  hardy  plants  of  all  kinds,  Mr.  E.  Arnott, 
Carsethorn,  his  subject  being  "Daffodils.”  Some 
250  bunches  of  seasonable  flowers  were  staged,  quotas 
being  sent  from  trade  firms  in  London  aad  Dublin, 
and  from  gardeners  all  around  the  south  of  Scotland. 
Mr.  Arnott  quoted  tributes  from  poets  to  the 
Daffodils,  gave  the  classification  of  the  genus,  and 
advocated  grouping  when  planting.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  given  to  the  lecturer  and  others. 

A  New  Source  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. — Sir  William 
Crooke’s  statement  with  regard  to  the  world's  store  of 
nitrates  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  one 
way  and  another.  An  addition  to  the  store  of  the 
fertiliser  has  lately  been  discovered  or  re-discovered 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  the  form  of  a  kind  of 
marl,  which  it  is  said  has  been  used  by  native 
cultivators  for  centuries,  and  which  yields  about  15 
per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Experiments  that  have 
been  carried  out  show  that  this  marl  can  so  be  manip¬ 
ulated  as  to  form  a  reliable  source  of  the  much 
prized  nitrate.  Whether  it  will  pay  to  purify  the 
salt  and  send  it  to  those  countries  that  now  import 
nitrate  from  South  America  is  another  matter,  at 
least  as  long  as  prices  remain  where  they  are  at 
present.  At  any  rate  "  Nitrate  from  the  Nile  ”  would 
be  a  catchy  heading  for  the  new  brand,  and  there  is 
something  in  a  title  even  in  these  prosaic  days. 

Rain. — There  are  some  few  spots  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  where  rain  never  falls,  others  where  it  falls 
only  at  particular  times,  and  others  where  it  is  not 
confined,  though  more  abundant,  in  some  particular 
months.  In  June,  July,  August,  September,  and 
October,  the  greatest  amount  of  rain  falls  at 
Bombay ;  but  on  the  Coromandel  coast  the  wet 
season  occurs  at  the  opposite  period  of  the  year. 
Although  we,  who  live  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  are 
apt  to  complain  of  our  gloomy  and  wet  days,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  fine  open  atmosphere  at  other  times 
enjoyed,  how  dreary  must  be  the  desolation  of  the 
Sahara  and  coast  of  Caraccas,  on  which  the  sun 
ever  shines,  but  a  drop  of  rain  does  not  fall.  But 
when  rain  falls  in  very  large  quantities,  it  may 
become  a  destroying  instead  of  an  enriching  agent. 
In  the  years  553  and  918,  it  rained  violently  in  Scot¬ 
land  for  five  months.  From  Midsummer  to  Christ¬ 
mas,  1338,  there  was  not  a  single  dry  day  or  night ; 
in  September,  1752,  10,000  sheep  were  destroyed  by 
the  rain  ;  and  on  June  21st,  1791,  the  island  of  Cuba 
suffered  so  much  from  a  heavy  rain  that  3,000 
persons  and  11,700  cattle  were  swept  away  by  the 
torrents. 


If  Flowers  Possessed  any  Religion  what  would  it 
naturally  be  ?  Buddhism. — The  Florists'  Exchange. 

"Middlesex”  Again  — Lady  from  Australia,  in  sur¬ 
prise,  "  Hi !  Hi !  Hi !  you  ! !  What  are  you,  boy  or 
girl  ?  ”  Gardener  :  "  Please,  madam,  I’m  a  ‘  lady 
gardener.’  ”  Lady  from  Australia  goes  away,  ex¬ 
claiming  in  apparent  disgust,  she  "  had  seen  nothing 
of  the  sort  even  at  Barnum’s.” 

Scholarships  in  Horticulture. — It  may  interest 
many  of  our  readers  to  know  of  five  scholarships 
which  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the 
London  County  Council  offers  for  competition  to  the 
youth  of  the  county  of  London.  These  are — for  young 
men  and  women,  aged  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  two 
scholarships  tenable  at  Swanley  Horticultural  College 
and  giving  free  board  and  tuition,  (equal  to  £60  a 
year)  ;  and  three  junior  scholarships  in  practical 
gardening,  tenable  at  the  School  of  Practical 
Gardening,  conducted  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
at  Regent’s  Park.  These  three  scholarships  are 
confined  to  boys  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  and  repre¬ 
sent  a  grant  of  £ 20  or  £25,  besides  free  tuition. 

The  modest  Violet  has  long  been  extolled  for  its 
sweetness  and  its  beauty,  but  our  forefathers  credited 
it  with  more  utilitarian  virtues.  An  old  writer 
speaking  of  Violets  has  it  that  "  their  properties  are 
sufficiently  knowne  to  all,  to  coole  and  moisten,  yet 
I  shall  forbeare  to  recite  their  manie  virtues  that 
might  be  set  downe."  It  is  further  said  that  their 
roots  “  boyled  in  syrup  ”  formed  “  a  sureantedoteor 
consarve  given  against  poison.”  Amatory  youths 
and  maidens  used  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Violet  to 
make  love  philters.  These  to  be  efficacious  had  to 
be  made  of  the  flowers  gathered  under  the  full  moon. 
At  any  rate  these  philters  were  not  calculated  to  do 
any  harm  whatever  their  powers  for  good  may  have 
been. 

Slow  Progress. — Herodotus  in  480B.C.,  states  that 
the  Babylonians  placed  the  male  inflorescence  on  to 
the  female  flowers  in  order  to  obtain  a  crop  of  dates. 
This,  of  course,  can  only  be  said  to  be  a  side  issue  of 
the  great  question  of  hybrids.  But  how  much  has 
been  found  out  since  the  time  of  the  vanished 
Babylonians  of  old  ?  Very  little,  indeed,  considering 
the  vast  amount  of  time  elapsed.  This  may  seem 
strange  to  some,  but  to  those  who  practise  the  art 
of  hybridisation,  it  is  far  from  being  so.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  at  last  we  are  about  to  start  the  research  on  a 
definite  and  sure  foundation,  for  at  the  coming 
“  Hybrid  Conference  ”  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  all  the  scattered  knowledge  of  this  most 
important  subject  will  be  gathered  together.  Any 
one  who  has  attempted  to  write  the  subject  up, 
will  be  greatly  impressed  with  the  scattered  and 
scanty  literature  on  this  branch  of  horticulture.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  the  report  of  the  conference  a 
list  will  be  published  of  garden  hybrids,  parentage 
and  any  other  available  particulars.  A  very  heavy 
task,  some  will  say.  Of  course  it  will  be,  but  it  is 
required,  and  by  whom  should  it  be  done  but  by  the 
R.H.S.  ?— M.  C.  C. 

Co-operation  in  tha  West  Indies. — The  distressed 
West  Indian  Colonies  are  about  to  try  the  remedy  of 
co-operation.  A  Co-operative  Union  is  in  process  of 
formation,  having  a  capital  of  £10,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  organising  the  sale  of  West  Indian  pro¬ 
duce,  and  thus  developing  and  assisting  the  much 
harassed  industries.  The  Irish  Agricultural  Organis¬ 
ation  Society  has  served  as  the  model  upon  which 
the  work  is  to  be  conducted,  and  the  services  of  Dr. 
Llewellyn  Reece,  of  Barbados,  have  been  obtained. 
As  Dr.  Reece  is  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  experience 
he  should  prove  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Society  will  be  in  the 
islands,  and  branches  will  be  opened  at  Trinidad, 
Antigua  and  Jamaica.  For  the  last  two  centuries  the 
West  Indies  have  been  struggling  against  a  burden 
which  has  ultimately  proved  unbearable.  Favoured 
by  Nature  with  fertile  soil  and  tropical  climate,  all 
sorts  of  tropical  fruits  might  be  grown  with  advan¬ 
tage.  Up  to  the  present  sugar  has  been  the  mainstay 
of  the  planters,  and  that  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
support  the  colonies.  The  development  of  other 
crops  which  shall  be  more  remunerative  with  careful 
and  scientific  cultivation  should  be  a  great  power  for 
good,  and  an  efficient  organisation  by  means  of 
which  the  produce  can  be  placed  on  the  market  to 
the  utmost  advantage  will  probably  prove  an  even 
greater  blessiDg. 


Good  Kitchen  Soot — contains  ninety  pounds  of 
nitrogen  and  about  twenty-five  pounds  each  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  per  ton.  There  is  also  a  small 
proportion  of  ammonia  salts.  If  good  it  weighs 
under  twenty  pounds  per  bushel,  but  the  weight  is 
usually  a  good  deal  more  than  this  for  there  is 
generally  an  admixture  of  ashes,  sand,  and  other 
foreign  matter.  The  value  of  soot,  not  only  as  a 
manure  but  also  as  a  protector  of  crops  from  slugs 
and  other  pests,  is  well  known. 

Sisal  in  Mexico.— The  production  of  Sisal  Grass 
or  "  Ixtle  ”  has  largely  increased  in  Mexico,  and 
while  the  exports  in  1894-5  were  4,342,621  kilograms, 
valued  at  £72,820,  those  in  1896-7  were  estimated  at 
9,635,000  kilograms,  valued  at  £179,200  silver.  The 
traffic  is  monopolised  by  a  few  commercial  houses 
chiefly  settled  in  San  Lius,  Potosi,  and  Cerritos. 
These  houses  send  their  products  to  New  York, 
Hamburgh,  and  Havre,  and  small  quantities  are 
sent  to  Antwerp. — Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Orchids!  £1,333  6s.  8d.  each ! !— Sensations  are 
what  we  live  for ;  at  least  it  sometimes  seems  so.  A 
telegram  from  Brussels  conveys  the  news  that  an 
enthusiastic  amateur  orchidist  paid  £4,000  for  three 
Orchids  he  had  seen  at  the  Antwerp  Horticultural 
Exposition.  Either  the  owner  of  the  Odonto- 
glossums — for  such  they  were — was  too  honest  a 
man  to  rob  his  infatuated  friend  or  the  senders  of  the 
telegram  wanted  to  strangle  the  story  they  put  forth, 
for  the  additional  news  comes  that  the  grower 
refused  to  sell  them  for  this  sum. 

Bristol  &  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  society  was 
held  at  St.  John’s  Parish  Room,  Redland,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Mr.  W.  A.  Garaway  presiding  over  a  large 
attendance.  In  his  opening  remarks  he  congratu¬ 
lated  the  society  upon  its  position.  Though  started 
only  a  year  ago  it  now  numbers  over  one  hundred 
members.  There  have  been  held  eighteen  meetings, 
lectures  being  given  on  subjects  of  interest  to  lovers 
of  horticulture,  the  average  attendance  being  seventy. 
The  balance  sheet  showed  a  small  balance  due  to 
the  treasurer,  which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  wiped 
off.  Mr.  Percy  Batten  again  kindly  consented  to  be 
the  president  for  the  year.  The  other  officers  elected 
were  as  follows  — Chairman,  Mr.  C.  Lock,  Keynsham; 
Vice-CbairmaD,  Mr.  G.  Brooks,  Clifton;  Hon. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Groves, 
re-elected. —  W .  E.  Groves. 

Cranberry  Growing  in  Nova  Scotia. — Attention  has 
been  called  from  time  to  time  to  the  suitability  of 
Cranberries  as  a  crop  for  bog  lands  in  this  country, 
which  at  present  are  lying  waste,  and  to  the  remun¬ 
erative  character  of  the  crop.  This  has  probably 
been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  fruit  growers  in 
the  New  World  have  for  some  time  had  their  eye  upon 
the  Cranberry  as  a  possible  crop,  and  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  American  continent  where  the  experiment 
has  been  made  very  successful  results  have  attended 
it.  A  stretch  of  bog  land  in  the  Annapolis  Valley  in 
Nova  Scotia  has  been  turned  to  good  account  in  this 
direction,  and,  from  reports  to  hand,  the  industry 
appears  to  have  a  promising  future.  In  Nova  Scotia 
these  results  are  chiefly  due  to  one  or  two  enter¬ 
prising  fruit  growers.  It  is  said  that  the  first  car 
load  of  Cranberries  was  shipped  from  Aylesford  in 
that  country  in  1892.  In  1894  the  industry  had 
grown  to  1,400  barrels,  and  in  1896  to  3,000,  and  since 
then  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  not  only  in  the 
quantity  of  fruit  exported,  but  also  in  the  area  of  land 
reclaimed  and  cropped.  The  cost  of  clearing  and 
preparing  stretches  of  marsh  for  Cranberries  varies, 
of  course,  according  to  the  character  of  the  bog.  A 
thick  coating  of  sand  has  in  any  case  to  be  always 
laid  on.  In  Nova  Scotia  from  $60  to  $100  per  acre  is 
estimated  to  be  a  fair  price,  but  even  this  includes 
$10  to  cover  the  cost  of  plants,  so  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  is  well  within  reasonable  bounds.  Three  species 
are  to  be  found  naturally  in  the  country — viz  ,  Vacci- 
nium  macrocarpum,  which  is  rather  rare  ;  V.Oxyococ- 
cus,  which  is  very  common;  and  Vitis-Idaea.  Anumber 
of  cultivated  forms  have  sprung  up,  for  the  cultivator 
is  ever  on  the  look-out  for  improved  types.  Bell, 
Cherry,  Neville,  and  Shaw  are  the  favourites.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  names  at  least  are  short  and 
handy  enough,  and  in  this  respect  rather  different  to 
the  long  and  cumbrous  names  which  European 
fruit  raisers  will  persist  in  bestowing  upon  their 
varieties. 
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A  Novel  Hammock. — A  new  use  for  the  Crimson 
Rambler  Rose  is  indicated  in  a  recent  number  of 
Holler's  Deutsche  Gartner  Zeitung.  A  standard  Apple 
and  Pear  tree  stand  in  proximity  to  one  another. 
Crimson  Rambler  Roses  are  planted  at  the  foot  of 
each,  trained  up  the  trunks,  and  then  cover  a  ham¬ 
mock  (we  presume  there  is  a  hammock,  but  if  so  it  is 
completely  concealed  by  the  flowering  branches  of 
the  Rose)  slung  from  tree  to  tree.  A  lady  rests 
peacefully  in  the  hammock,  literally  in  a  bed  of 
Roses. 

Poisonous  Plants. — There  are  in  our  British  Flora 
several  plants  that  are  of  a  distinctly  poisonous 
nature,  and  very  dangerous  to  any  cattle  eating  them. 
The  Dog’s  Mercury  (Mercurialis  perennis),  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Euphorbiaceae,  a  well-known  dangerous 
family,  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  these.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  quantities,  shady  places,  and  in  hedge¬ 
rows  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  fresh 
state  it  is  not  often  eaten  by  cattle,  for  the  animals 
seem  to  get  to  know  that  the  plant  is  dangerous  and 
avoid  it,  but  now  and  again  it  is  cut  and  ,dried  with 
hay,  and  given  to  cattle  in  the  dry  state.  It  appears 
to  be  fully  as  harmful  when  dried  as  when  in  the 
normal  green  condition,  and  every  now  and  then  we 
hear  of  cases  where  the  deaths  of  horses  and  cows 
have  been  traced  to  its  agency.  On  a  farm  near 
Bristol  last  summer,  several  sheep  and  cows  were 
attacked  by  a  mysterious  malady.  They  suffered 
from  stupor  and  convulsions,  which  ultimately 
ended  in  death.  In  the  ditches  in  the  field  in  which 
the  animals  were  feeding  were  quantities  of  the  Water 
Hemlock,  Oenanthe  crocata,  a  very  poisonous  plant 
belonging  to  Umoelliferae,  but  one  whose  deadly 
qualitits  are  not  so  well  known  as  those  of  the  Dog’s 
Mercury.  The  symptoms  observed  in  the  afflicted 
cattle  corresponded  with  symptoms  that  had  been 
previously  observed  in  cattle  that  had  eaten  of  the 
Water  Hemlock,  and  it  was  thought  that  this  was 
probably  the  cause  of  the  deaths  in  this  case. 
What  made  the  matter  more  curious  was  that  the 
plant  was  fully  as  plentiful  in  the  ditches  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  fields,  but  the  cattle  there  had  refrained  from 
eating  the  poison,  as  if  their  instinct  had  warned 
them  not  to  do  so. 


FREESIAS. 

It  may  interest  many  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
these  charming  Cape  bulbs  are  hardy  with  us,  and 
flower  regularly  each  spring,  usually  about  the 
middle  of  April.  The  flowers  sent  are  cut  from  a 
batch  that  has  stood  out  since  1896.  They  are  planted 
in  a  very  sheltered  nook  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall ; 
and  to  judge  by  the  quantity  of  foliage  the  bulbs 
have  not  increased  much  since  they  were  first  put 
there.  Ixias,  of  sorts,  too,  thrive  and  flower 
abundantly,  within  a  yard  of  the  former,  while  a 
large  plant  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus  carried  five 
spikes  of  bloom  last  year.  This  also  has  stood  out 
the  past  three  winters.— J.  Mayne,  Bicton,  Devon. 

[The  flowers  sent  were  scarcely,  if  anything, 
inferior  to  pot  grown  bulbs.  If  the  tube  of  the 
flower  was  shorter,  this  was  made  up  by  the 
substance  of  the  same.  All  the  flowers  were 
strongly  inclined  to  yellow  often  tinted  with  purple 
on  the  outer  face,  but  were  creamy-white  on  the 
inner  face  and  having  a  rich  orange  blotch  on  the  lip. 
There  were  four  and  five  flowers  on  the  main  stem 
and  two  of  the  plants  were  branched.  They  were 
also  deliciously  scented. — Ed.] 


SALTING  ASPARAGUS. 

It  is  a  common  idea  that  this  vegetable  needs  a  big 
lot  of  salt.  This  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
I  believe  a  very  large  number  of  beds  are  severely 
injured  through  using  this  too  heavily,  or  at  the 
wrong  time.  For  years  I  have  been  making  observa¬ 
tions  as  to  its  effect,  and  I  could  show  beds  to  wnich 
it  had  done  more  harm  than  good. 

In  our  own  garden  I  use  it  with  caution.  As  our 
land  is  strong  and  heavy  we  generally  give  our  beds 
one  application,  a  light  one,  just  after  cutting  is 
finished,  endeavouring  to  do  this  in  showery 
weather. 

We  keep  a  garden  for  growing  rough  vegetables 
away  from  the  home  garden.  Here,  the  land  is  very 
heavy  and  cold, and  when  I  took  charge  here  some  ten 
years  ago  I  began  to  improve  it  by  using  burnt  earth, 


&c.  Some  seven  years  ago  I  sowed  some  Asparagus 
seed.  When  it  was  two  years  old,  the  land  becoming 
weedy,  we  dressed  this  with  salt,  both  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  to  assist  growth.  Evidently  it  was  too 
strong,  as  it  caused  the  land  to  become  case-hardened 
on  the  top,  and  from  that  time  it  has  never  given 
satisfactory  growth. 

When  operating  on  a  light  soil  in  Hampshire  I 
could  use  it  far  more  advantageously,  as  it  helped  to 
keep  the  light  soil  moist.  No  doubt  it  is  often  used 
to  keep  down  weeds,  with  injury  to  the  Asparagus. 
Manure  water  is  far  better  for  it  when  growing.— 
J .  C.  F.  A .,  Chard. 


POOR  GARDENER! 

I  quite  agree  with  A.  K.  that  gardeners  are  poor  in 
purse.  I  know  I  am,  for  one,  and  there  are  many 
skilled  working  gardeners  who  have  to  find  their 
own  dwellings.  Workmen's  houses  here,  at  Black- 
heath,  are  very  highly  rented  and  scarce.  I  pay  13s. 
a  week  for  a  six-roomed  house  ;  and  I  think  it  is 
quite  time  that  the  garden  writers  and  lecturers  had 
something  to  say  about  gardener's  wages  and  house 
rent  as  well  as  the  work.  It  is  all  very  fine  to  go  to 
horticultural  society  meetings  and  sing  "He  isa  jolly 
good  fellow.”  I  used  to  sing  it  myself,  when  I  was 
a  boy  in  the  West ;  but  I  think  we  poor  gardeners 
want  something  more  than  that,  and  I  think 
that  gardeners  who  have  a  good  purse  should 
be  humble  while  in  their  prosperity,  and  try 
to  make  it  better  for  others.  I  have  not  seen 
much  else  myself  but  a  poor  living  for  working 
gardeners.  Is  it  worth  learning  ?  I  see  nothing  but 
young  ones  wanted.  I  am  not  very  old  myself,  only 
forty-five  years  of  age,  but  I  do  not  see  that  a 
gardener  stands  much  chance  of  getting  a  situation 
in  a  private  place  after  he  is  forty  ;  and  they  will 
not  take  any  one  in  the  London  parks  after  one  is 
thirty.  Is  it  worth  learning  ?  Is  not  a  man  as  good 
at  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age  as  at  thirty  ?  I  would 
gladly  exchange  places  with  a  mechanic  if  I  knew 
how  to  do  his  work;  for  it  would  be  much  better  to 
take  £2  10s.  or  more  a  week  than  it  is  to  take  30s., 
but  unfortunately  I  never  learnt  one  of  their  trades. 
—W.G. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  ORCHIDS. 

From  inquiries  made  since  reading  my  essay  before 
the  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  I  learn  that  Orchid  lovers  are  becoming 
more  numerous  week  by  week.  This  I  learned  from  a 
reliable  source.  True,  from  time  to  time  some  more 
or  less  famous  collection  comes  under  the  hammer; 
but  where  one  gives  up  their  cultivation  there  are 
two  that  take  it  up,  not  merely  for  mercenary 
motives,  but  purely  for  the  love  of  them.  Mr.  S. 
T.  Wright  believes  that  the  commercial  aspect  of 
Orchids  would  largely  rule  their  destiny  in  the 
future, laying  stress  upon  or  emphasising  cool  Orchids 
for  their  relative  cheapness.  Take  the  price  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  as  sold  at  the  Sale  Rooms. 
For  a  fairly  good  specimen  one  has  to  pay  from  a 
guinea  upwards;  and  how  many,  I  ask,  are  prepared 
to  give  that  sum,  solely  for  commercial  purposes  ? 
Very  few,  and,  as  stated  in  your  leader,  we  hope  the 
day  is  far  distant  when  Orchids  will  be  grown 
commercially.  There  is  as  great  a  future  for  the 
Orchid  as  in  the  past. —  W.  Walters. 

[We  do  not  object  to  Orchids,  cool  or  otherwise, 
being  grown  to  any  extent  for  commercial  purposes, 
but  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  that  the  be  all  and  end 
all  of  Orchid  culture,  because  it  would  greatly  cur¬ 
tail  the  number  of  species  and  varieties  at  present 
grown.  Variety  and  novelty  are  the  life  and  soul 
of  collections  of  garden  plants  of  whatever  kind.— 
Ed.] 

-I» - 

SCENT  MAKING. 

Though  there  are  intricate  ways  of  abstracting  and 
concentrating  the  essences  from  odorous  flowers, 
there  are  yet  some  simple  ways,  a  few  of  which  are 
explained  in  Pearson’s  April  magazine.  In  Grasse, 
near  Cannes  (Kan.),  of  the  Riviera,  a  whole  batch 
of  manufacturers  are  kept  in  operation  preparing 
those  liquid  and  pomade  scents  which  “  ye  fair 
ladies”  and  our  dandies  waft  about.  Jasmine  and 
Tuberose  pomades  are  made  in  an  extremely  easy 
way.  A  layer  of  pig's  fat  is  spread  upon  plates  of 


glass,  and  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  scattered  over 
the  top.  When  the  petals  fade  a  new  lot  is  put  on 
until  the  fat  is  impregnated  with  their  scent  when  it 
is  stored  as  a  white  pomade. 

Roses,  Orange  blossoms,  Cassia  and  Parma 
Violets  are  treated  by  a  hot  process. 

The  flowers  are  put  among  melted  fat  and  left  to 
soak  there  until  it  grows  cold,  then  it  is  placed  in 
a  hydraulic  press,  and  the  flowers  are  removed  by 
means  of  sieves.  This  now  forms  the  raw  material 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  essences.  The  pomade 
now  ready,  it  is  put  into  a  copper  turbine  and  stirred 
in  alcohol,  until  after  some  days  the  alcohol  has 
absorbed  the  perfume. 

Only  a  very  few  scents  out  of  the  many  put  forth 
are  really  what  they  profess  to  be.  Though  one 
may  ask  for  and  get  something  which  recalls  the 
scent  of,  say  Lily-of-the- Valley,  Cherry  blossom,  or 
new  mown  hay,  yet  the  product  is  simply  a  union  of 
essences  and  oriental  spices  and  drugs.  The 
flowers  really  used  in  scent  making  are  Mignonette, 
Jonquils,  Jasmine,  Roses,  Tuberose,  Parma  Violets, 
Orange  blossom,  and  Cassia,  of  which  wide  fields  or 
plots  or  hedges  or  groves  are  grown  in  the  south-east 
of  France. 

- — - 

ON  KEEPING  APPLES. 

Good  late  Apples  are  always  in  demand  both  in  the 
market  and  for  private  consumption.  When  we 
come  to  note  the  price  these  realise  from  January 
onwards  one  is  apt  to  ask  why  there  is  such  a  small 
supply  of  home-grown  fruit. 

There  rueht  to  be  a  continual  supply  of  good, 
sound  fruit  in  all  good  gardens  from  August  till  well 
into  May,  when  they  are  not  much  wanted  after, 
there  being  a  good  supply  of  Gooseberries,  &c., 
after  this  date. 

Some  may  say, Can  these  late  fruits  be  good  ?  Isay, 
Yes,  providing  suitable  kinds  are  grown  with 
proper  gathering  and  cool  storage.  For  several 
years  our  supply  has  lasted  to  this  time,  and  I  hope 
to  do  the  same  this  year. 

I  will  name  three  kinds  that  can  be  had  in  good, 
plump,  firm,  and  sound  condition  and  with  good 
flavour  till  the  time  above  named.  They  are 
Sturmer’s  Pippin,  Wellington  and  Alfriston.  It 
would  answer  no  good  purpose  to  name  a  lot  of  kinds 
for  late  keeping,  as  most  growers  know  only  too  well 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  kinds  exhibited  at 
late  shows  are  worthless,  and  I  consider  it  mislead¬ 
ing  to  show  them.  They  are  fair  enough  outside,  but 
flavourless. 

I  am  convinced  there  are  several  reasons  why  we 
do  not  see  more  really  good,  sound  and  highly 
flavoured  late  fruits.  The  first,  a  very  large  quantity 
of  these  late  keeping  kinds  are  gathered  much  too 
soon.  They  should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  trees 
as  long  as  possible. 

It  is  clear  all  the  higher  properties  are  put  into  the 
fruit  by  the  tree  at  the  latter  end  of  the  season.  It 
is  these  qualities  that  cause  the  fruit  to  keep  and  be 
good  flavoured. 

Every  observing  person  must  have  noticed  the 
length  of  time  a  fruit  will  hang  on  a  tree  and  not 
suffer.  Bad  handling  in  the  gathering  must  be 
condemned;  but  this  is  not  so  often  done  as  too  early 
gathering.  Frost  Jn  autumn  is  not  often  severe 
enough  to  injure  these  late  hard  kinds. 

What  is  most  to  be  condemned  is  the  place  they 
are  stored  in,  and  I  am  convinced  in  many  places  we 
have  gone  back  (instead  of  going  forward),  in  the 
structures  that  have  been  put  up  to  store  fruit  in. 
Many  of  the  fine,  dry  fruit  rooms,  are  useless  for 
keeping  fruit  late.  Shelves  with  open  battens  are 
about  the  worst  place  you  can  put  them  on  to  keep 
late,  in  nine  fruit  rooms  out  of  ten.  Recently  a 
friend  told  me  when  he  was  in  Kent  (end  of  March) 
he  went  into  a  fruit  room  in  a  chalk  pit  under 
ground,  and  there  he  saw  the  best  Apples  he  ever 
saw  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

The  great  thing  is  to  store  them  where  the  air  is 
not  too  dry  or  warm,  and  where  there  is  but  little 
change  of  temperature.  It  is  not  a  question  of  smart 
or  expensive  places.  In  our  own  garden  we  store 
those  late  kinds  in  large  cases  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  deep 
and  as  much  wide,  and  place  them  in  our  potting 
shed,  and  here  we  have  no  fire  and  often  get  several 
degrees  of  frost.  These  are  put  in  cases  at  the 
end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November  and 
allowed  to  remain  till  the  middle  of  March  before  they 
are  looked  over. — J.  C.  F.  A.,  Chard. 
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Hardy  Climbers. — We  believe  if  a  ballot  could 
be  taken  as  to  whether  the  border  plants  around  our 
doors  were  to  be  abolished  or  whether  climbing 
plants  should  be- although  we  do  not  want  the 
abolition  of  either  class — we  imagine  favour  would 
rest  with  those  which  beautify  our  walls.  But  this 
would  mean  nothing  more  than  that  climbers  are 
well  appreciated.  And  no  wonder.  Who  that  has 
seen  a  country  cottage,  or  a  noble  mansion,  or  ruined 
building  beshrined  and  mantled  with  the  clouds  of 
greenery  which  the  larger  leaved  Ivies  give  ;  or  the 
fiery  blaze  of  Pyrus  japonica  or  Tropaeolum 
speciosum  against  a  white  walled  house,  or  any  other 
of  our  many  beautiful  plants  which  bury  ofttimes 
ugliness  with  lovliness,  who  are  they,  we  ask,  who 
have  seen  such  simple  and  yet  superb  decking  and 
do  not  regard  such  show  as  unique  ?  Most  of  our 
climbing  plants,  too,  are  quite  easy  to  manage.  Take 
Clematis  montana  or  the  better  liked  C.  Jackmannii 
whose  large,  dark,  violet  coloured  flowers  nearly 
everybody  remembers.  To  secure  floriferous 
plants,  plant  out  good,  stout  and  robust  types  at  the 
end  of  this  month  or  early  in  June.  The  exact  one 
essential  is  thorough  drainage.  The  soil  also 
must  be  of  good  heart,  not  necessarily  a  rich  medium, 
but  certainly  one  in  which  the  elements  of  plant  food 
are  not  lacking.  In  dealing  with  others  of  the 
Clematises  some  growers  plant  out  in  what  may  be 
termed  a  hungry  soil  and  after  the  plant  has  pushed 
forth  roots  in  fair  abundance,  they  make  auger- 
holes  i  ft.  or  2  ft.  from  the  stem  each  way  out  and 
fill  these  with  rich  material.  These  holes  are  valued 
also  for  the  securer  drainage  given.  Well,  having 
put  out  your  plants  carefully,  it  stands  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  they  will  be  watered  regularly  and 
later  on  mulched.  This  is  not  at  all  necessary, 
however.  Trellis  work,  either  of  wire  or  wood,  as 
neat  and  light  as  possible  should  be  attached  closely 
to  the  walls  of  the  house.  Failing  this,  stout,  stent 
cords  may  answer.  Keep  the  shoots  regulated  till 
a  start  is  made  and  do  not  forget  to  keep  the  shoot 
leaders  from  harm  by  breaking.  Nothing  else  is 
needed,  only  patience.  After  the  harvest  of  blossom 
is  gone  cut  the  shoots  right  back  to  the  wall,  and 
oniy  in  the  severest  of  winters  need  they  be  protected. 
Propagation  is  mainly  effected  by  grafting  scions  on 
to  Clematis  roots.  Besides  the  varieties  named  C. 
caerulea  is  an  extra  nice  variety  of  a  sky-blue 
colour.  These  three  will  give  a  succession  of  flower 
from  May  till  August. 

Then  we  have  the  Honeysuckle  tribe,  of  which 
Lonicera  aurea  reticulata  is  a  sweet,  creamy  form, 
and  L.  sempervirens,  the  bonnie  crimson  or  scarlet 
“Trumpet  Honeysuckle”  and  others.  They  grow 
very  well  in  quite  a  lot  of  varying  soils.  Allow  them 
headway  and  support,  and  nourish  them  when  they 
start  growth.  Do  not  prune  them  hard,  only  back  to 
strong,  firm  shoots. 

Jasminum  nudiflorum  and  J.  officinale  are  among 
the  hardiest,  sturdiest  and  thrive-on-nothing  climbers 
which  the  gardener  cares  for.  They  would  make 
fine  plants  to  symbolise  the  British  colonist !  But 
for  all  that  they  respond  to  attention.  J.  nudiflorum, 
flowering  as  it  does  in  the  dull  months  of  late  winter 
and  spring,  its  flowers,  have  a  richness  unexcelled 
at  that  period. 

They  strike  readily  from  cuttings,  or  may  be  got 
by  layering,  and  beyond  an  occasional  tie-in,  a  thin¬ 
ning  out  of  the  shoots  and  loose  arrangement  of  those 
left,  their  real  needs  may  be  said  to  have  been 
catered  for.  At  the  same  time,  it  pays  to  be  generous 
to  them. 

Pyrus  japonica  is  too  well-known  to  require 
lengthened  description.  Suffice  to  say  that  the 
flowers  are  like  Apple  blossom  coloured  crimson. 
It  belongs,  of  course,  to  the  same  natural  order. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  stiff,  and,  indeed,  it  ought 
not  really  to  classed  with  plants  that  twine  and 
climb,  but  having  seen  it  so  often  used  in  place  of  a 
climber  we  may  be  pardoned  for  including  it  in  this 
list.  It  flowers  on  the  ripened  shoots  of  the  previous 
year,  but  also  on  spurs  from  older  wood.  Pruning 
only  need  be  carried  so  far  as  to  keep  a  furnished 
tree,  and  openness  between  the  shoots  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  light  and  air. 

It  will  soon  cover  a  wall,  and  in  training  it  the 
appearance  will  be  all  the  more  gratifying  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  if  some  skill  has  been  put  forth 


in  securing  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  wood. 
Fan-shaped  training  is  the  best  form. 

Arietolochia  sipho  forms  a  curious  and  interesting 
plant  for  covering  walls  or  arbours.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  heart-shaped,  and  the  brownish-purple 
flowers  are  worthy  of  note.  They  (the  Aristolochias) 
are  popularly  termed  “  Dutchman’s  Pipes,”  and 
much  resemble  a  pipe — at  least  A.  elegans  of  our 
stoves  does.  In  the  “  bole  ”  or  tube  of  the  corolla  we 
find  inverted  hairs  growing  from  the  inner  surface. 
These  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  flies  to  enter,  but 
once  entered  they  never,  unless  strong,  get 
back  again,  for  the  hairs  in  the  throat  of  the  flower- 
tube  oppose  an  egress.  The  Aristolochias  like  rich 
loam.  Cuttings  root  freely  in  sandy  soil  under  a 
case  or  hand-light  in  a  temperature  of  65°  Fahr. 

Cotoneasters. — Few  shrubs  are  so  often  used  as 
these  for  the  adornment  of  all  kinds  of  bare  wall 
scene.  C.  microphylla  is,  perhaps,  oftener  employed 
than  any  other.  The  ovate,  dark,  glossy  leaves  and 
the  dense  array  of  starry  flowers,  and  later  on  the 
pea-sized  scarlet  berries  are  so  exquisitely  pretty 
that  cur  hearts  go  out  to  this  little  plant,  and  we 
all  love  it.  Layers  or  seeds  or  cuttings  are  employed 
for  increase  of  stock.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  early 
in  spring  and  grown  on  for  planting  the  next  year, 
audits  culture  after  planting  is  nil.  Like  most  of  our 
climbers,  it  grows  almost  without  any  care.  From 
observation  it  seems  to  us  to  fruit  and  flower  best  in 
a  gravelly  or  dry  soil.  It  does  not  grow  fast,  and  it 
makes  firm  wood  so  that  it  need  not  and  should  not 
be  much  pruned.  Its  special  position  is  on  the  top 
of  a  wall,  for  there  the  stiff  twigs  reach  out  and  up¬ 
wards  all  around  in  just  the  fashion  of  its  nature. 
C.  buxifolia  and  C.  acuminata  are  also  useful. 

Humulus  Lupulus  is  the  common  Hop.  For  train¬ 
ing  over  trellises  or  arches,  or  for  twining  around  old 
stumps  of  frees,  and  for  a  speedy-growing,  hardy  and 
thriving  climber  the  Hop  is  pre-eminent.  But  it 
dies  back  yearly,  and,  of  course,  leaves  the  objects 
bare  during  winter.  Still  for  those  wishing  a  per- 
permanent  summer  climber  the  Hop  is  very  com¬ 
mendable.  The  flowers  of  the  female  plants  are  in¬ 
teresting,  and  from  the  seeds  produced  young  plants 
can  be  raised  in  spring,  also  division  of  the  stocks 
can  at  this  season  be  made. 

Convolvulus. — We  cannot  recommend  this  genus 
to  every  grower.  It  is  right  enough  if  one  can  allow 
it  perfect  freedom,  and  let  it  climb  up  hedges  or  over 
anything  else  to  which  it  can  depend,  but  otherwise 
he  grower  will  find  it  more  troublesome  than  useful. 
They  are  increased  by  cuttings  or  division,  or  seeds 
may  be  the  means  adopted.  C.  arvensis,  the 
common  Bindweed,  is  a  perennial.  C.  tricolor  is  a 
beautiful  and  well-known  hardy  annual. 

Then  we  have  the  Lathyrus  or  perennial  Sweet  Peas, 
and  Tropaeolum  speciosum,  the  sweet  and  largely 
employed  climber,  with  the  dark,  beautiful  green 
Clover-like  foliage  and  scarlet  tubular  flowers.  It 
has  an  often-used  companion  in  the  Canary 
Creeper — Tropaeolum  peregrinum.  This  latter, 
however,  must  be  sown  every  year,  whereas  the  T. 
speciosum  must  not  be  disturbed  if  you  wish  it  to 
succeed. 

Dahlias. — These  lovely  flowered  plants  are  now  in 
the  small  pots,  or  the  larger  tubers  of  grown  plants 
are  in  boxes  growing  on  for  planting  out  at  the  end 
of  next  month.  They  are  liable  to  attacks  from 
flies,  and  may  easily  be  damped  in  the  very  early 
stages.  Those,  however,  which  are  established 
require  a  liberal  supply  of  water  and  probably  a 
further  shift.  Air  must  be  cautiously  though  yet 
fairly  liberally  given,  and  from  now  the  hardening 
off  shall  begin.  They  must  have  a  rich  bed  or  border 
to  grow  in,  and  the  soil  should  be  deeply  worked. 
Sunny  quarters  are  favourable,  but  shade  to  a  certain 
extent  increases  the  soft  tones  of  the  blooms. 

In  planting  take  out  a  space  for  the  tubers  first 
and  at  the  same  time  and  before  putting  in  the 
plants  place  a  stout  stake  in  firmly.  Deposit  a  good 
lining  of  manure,  which  sprinkle  over  with  1  in.  or 
2  in.  of  soil,  and  the  Dahlias  may  be  planted. 
Keep  the  surface  stirred  during  droughty  periods 
and  water  them  before  the  soil  ever  gets  dusty. 

Miscellaneous. — Antirrhinums  should  now  be 
planted  out  in  borders.  The  deep  vermilion  and 
pure  white  varieties  are  very  handsome  for  massing 
in  a  curved  or  straight  border.  Varieties  of  the 
majus  species,  some  of  which  will  reach  7  ft.,  may 
be  planted  on  the  outskirts  of  shrubberies.  And  if 
any  reader  has  an  ungainly  piece  of  rocky  bank  or 


such  like  land  to  plant  up,  let  him  or  her  sow  a  pinch 
of  Antirrhinum  seed  here  and  there. 

Give  Fuchsias  plenty  of  room  and  attend  to  them 
carefully.  They  suffer  quickly  from  lack  of  water. 
The  young  shoots  must  be  pinched  if  shapely 
pyramidal  plants  are  endeavoured  for.  Place  a 
stake  to  each  plant  and  keep  them  close  to  the  glass 
in  a  house  of  from  530  to  58°  temperature.  Fumi¬ 
gate  for  fly. 

Feed  growing  Roses  and  nip  off  shoots  where  too 
many  are  together.  Pansies  and  Violas  may  now  be 
planted  out.  In  hardening-off  plants,  do  not  shift 
them  suddenly  from  heated  to  cold  houses.  Keep 
them  on  the  dry  side  if  they  are  placed  from  warm 
houses  into  cool  ones. — Beacon. 
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Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
" Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Forwarding  Vegetable  Marrows. — Western :  Sow  the 
seeds  at  once  in  heat,  or  in  pots  placed  over  a  bed  of 
fermenting  manure.  One  seed  may  be  sown  in  a 
small  60-size  pot  or  a  long  tom,  so  that  all  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  roots  may  be  avoided  in  transplanting  or 
shifting  into  a  larger  size.  Keep  the  plants  growing 
vigorously  without  check,  and,  if  necessary,  give 
them  a  shift  into  a  larger  pot.  About  the  end  of 
this  month,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
you  can  make  up  little  mounds  of  manure  where  you 
intend  the  Marrows  to  be  planted.  Cover  the 
manure  with  sufficient  depth  of  soil,  and  plant  the 
Marrows  without  disturbing  the  ball  of  roots. 
Square  boxes  without  top  or  bottom  should  be  placed 
over  the  plants,  and  place  a  square  of  glass  on  the 
top,  so  that  the  plants  may  get  the  benefit  of  sun¬ 
light.  The  boxes  may  be  removed  after  the  plants 
have  grown  to  fill  them  and  all  danger  of  frost  has 
gone. 

Skimmias  not  Fruiting. — M.  B.  :  The  plants  you 
have  must  either  be  all  male  or  all  female,  for  one 
plant  produces  perfect  stamens  only  and  the  other 
perfect  ovaries,  which  require  to  be  fertilised  by  a 
plant  of  the  former,  in  order  to  produce  berries. 
Send  us  flowers  when  your  plants  come  into  bloom, 
and  we  shall  tell  you  what  other  form  to  get  in  order 
to  insure  the  production  of  berries. 

Making  new  Violet  Beds — Mars:  There  is  really 
no  hurry  yet  so  long  as  your  plants  continue  to  give 
blooms,  more  or  less.  About  June  when  you  can  no 
longer  get  good  blooms,  or  earlier,  prepare  some 
ground  for  fresh  beds  in  another  position,  manuring  it 
liberally  with  well  rotted  stable  manure  or  old  Mush¬ 
room  bed  material.  Lift  as  many  of  the  young  and 
rooted  runners  as  you  require,  planting  them  in  rows 
about  9  in.  apart,  and  12  in.  to  15  in.  apart, the  latter 
distance  preferably,  in  order  to  permit  of  the  hoe 
being  kept  at  work  amongst  them  as  long  as  possible 
till  the  foliage  and  runners  again  cover  the  ground. 
The  old  beds  may  be  destroyed  after  you  see  that 
the  young  plants  have  taken  to  their  fresh 
quarters. 


Do  Daffodils  Ripen  Seeds? — A.  G.  B. :  Certainly 
they  do,  if  the  flowers  have  been  fertilised  ;  but  to 
make  sure  of  this  you  had  better  do  it  artificially 
when  the  flowers  are  in  their  prime,  using  good 
varieties  only  as  parents  in  order  to  secure  better 
varieties,  if  possible,  than  those  already  existing. 
Should  you  desire  to  make  certain  that  only  the 
pollen  you  apply  will  take  effect  you  must  protect 
the  flowers  with  fine  gauze  immediately  they  are 
about  to  open,  and  keep  them  so  protected  till  the 
flowers  fade. 


When  must  Freesias  be  potted?—  D.  W. :  This 
may  be  done  sometime  in  August  or  September  for 
early  spring  flowering,  but  for  later  work  you  may 
keep  the  bulbs  longer  in  a  cool,  dry  place  to  prevent 
their  shrivelling  or  sprouting.  Remember  that  the 
best  plan  is  to  pot  early  and  give  the  plants  a  long 
season  in  which  to  develop  slowly  and  come  to  per¬ 
fection.  Never  attempt  forcing  them.  A  shelf  near 
the  glass  is  the  best  position  for  Freesias,  from  the 
time  the  leaves  appear  above  ground,  onwards. 
Plenty  of  light  and  free  ventilation  are  what  they 
want  to  do  them  well. 
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possesses  a  bit  of  remarkable  history,  inasmuch  as 
Wanstead  House  belonged  to  the  Earls  Tylney,  who 
were  Hereditary  Lords-Warden  of  Epping  Forest,  a 
right  which  was  exercised  till  the  Epping  Forest 
Act,  1878,  deprived  them  of  it.  The  last  Earl 
Tylney  died  in  1784,  and  the  estate  came  to  the 
i-ylney  Longs,  whose  heiress  married  the  Hon. 
Wellesley  Pole.  This  was  the  scapegrace  in  the 
history  of  the  family,  for  although  he  had  a  rent- 
roll  in  Essex  alone,  swelled  in  war-time  to  £  70,000  a 
year,  he  recklessly  squandered  the  whole  of  this  in¬ 
come  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  and  had  to  escape 
down  the  Thames  from  his  creditors  in  an  open 
boat.  Wanstead  House  was  pulled  down  in  1880, 
and  nothing  but  green  sward  now  covers  the  site. 
This  and  a  large  square  area  of  ground  surrounding 
it  constitute  the  golfing  ground  above  mentioned. 
Wanstead  Park  itself,  together  with  four  large  and 
beautiful  sheets  of  ornamental  water,  islands,  and 


Madeira,  Cambridge  Park,  Wanstead. 

thirty  years  ago,  instead  of  seven.  Among  the 
relics  from  the  old  American  Nurseries,  Leytonstone, 
there  is  a  large  Mulberry  tree  about  seventy  years 
old.  Mr.  Morris  informed  us  that  when  it  was 
planted  on  the  lawn  it  weighed  about  four  tons. 
There  is  also  an  old  Camellia  (double  red)  now  in 
flower  in  the  open  border.  Mr.  Morris  remembers 
this  tree  upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  which  was 
planted  in  the  old  nursery,  in  a  sheltered  position. 

The  garden  as  well  as  the  residence  is  an  object 
of  great  attraction,  and  a  constant  source  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  the  public  passing  nearly  all  the  year 
round.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  that 
front  facing  the  Forest  Gate  and  Wanstead  road,  and 
overlooking  a  small  green  on  which  are  some  scraggy 
and  very  old  giant  trees  of  the  Sweet  Chestnut.  The 
photograph  was  taken  when  the  summer  bedding 
was  in  its  prime,  and  the  walls  of  the  house  were 
covered  by  the  foliage  of  Vitis  variabilis  (Ampelopsis 


bloom,  Retinospora  plumosa,  and  Magnolia  glauca, 
full  of  flower  buds. 

Passing  round  to  the  back  garden,  we  noted  a  beau¬ 
tifully  kept  piece  of  lawn,  on  one  side  of  which  a  long 
raised  bed  has  been  constructed  and  planted  with 
Primroses,  Daisies,  many  of  the  best  bedding  Violas, 
Lilies,  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  standard  Roses. 
Amongst  the  Picotees  were  Gaspard  and  Mrs. 
Cunningham.  Carnations  include  Crimson  Clove, 
Jersey  Maid,  Mrs.  Muir,  Salamander,  Duchess  of 
Fife,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Rose  Unique,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Alice  Ayres,  Redbraes,  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  The  Dey,  Mdme.  Bravey,  and  other  well 
known  and  popular  varieties.  Lilies  have  also  been 
freely  planted,  including  Lilium  tigrinum  splendens, 
L.  Batemanii,  L.  Krameri,  L.  giganteum,  L. 
virginale  album,  L.  Witei,  L.  speciosum  album,  and 
other  popular  and  useful  sorts. 

Standard  and  pyramidal  Hollies  in  some  cases 


Rhubarb  Late. — R ■  B. :  Possibly  you  have  got  a 
late  kind,  or  you  have  planted  it  in  a  cold  and  shady 
part  of  the  garden.  Champagne  is  an  early  and 
highly  coloured  variety,  which  you  would  do  well  to 
get.  Trench  the  ground  deeply,  and  manure  heavily. 
Select  naturally  rich  soil  in  a  good  position  with 
regard  to  exposure  to  light,  air  and  sunshine,  which 
will  hasten  the  earliness  of  the  Rhubarb. 

- - 

MADEIRA,  CAMBRIDGE  PARK, 
WANSTEAD. 

Perhaps  no  other  suburban  district  within  seven 
miles  of  the  great  Metropolis  retains  so  much  of  its 
natural,  primitive,  picturesque  beauty  as  Wanstead, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Forest  Gate,  yet  practically 
on  the  southern  edge  of  Epping  Forest,  and  within 
a  few  minutes’  walk  of  the  magnificent  Wanstead 
Park,  Cricket  and  Golf  Grounds.  Wanstead 


woods,  constituting  an  area  of  180  acres,  was  acquired 
by  the  Corporation  of  London  in  1880,  and  added  to 
Epping  Forest.  The  River  Roding  skirts  the  north¬ 
eastern  boundary  of  the  park. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Wanstead  is  Madeira, 
Cambridge  Park,  one  of  the  most  enviable  and 
attractive  little  domiciles  created  by  Mr.  George 
Field  Morris  (the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris)  for  his  own  occupation 
and  enjoyment.  It  appears  that  seven  years  ago  the 
site  upon  which  the  house  "  Madeira  ”  stands  was  a 
piece  of  waste  land,  a  bed  of  undisturbed  gravel, 
with  very  little  soil  upon  it,  but  Mr.  Morris,  seizing 
the  favourable  opportunity  of  getting  the  top  spit  of 
a  piece  of  land,  had  about  1,000  loads  of  this  fertile 
soil  conveyed  to  Madeira,  and  placed  on  the  garden 
surrounding  the  house.  He  then  planted  such  large 
evergreen  and  other  shrubs  that  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  garden  must  have  been  made  at  least 


Veltchi),  Rose  Aimee  Vibert  (a  Noisette,  with  pure 
white  double  flowers),  a  double  white  Clematis, 
and  the  the  Fiery  Thorn  (Crataegus  Pyracantha). 

At  the  present  time  the  Dutch  bulbs  and  many  of 
the  herbaceous  plants  are  in  flower.  The  Hyacinths 
do  credit  to  the  firm  at  Cheapside,  where  we  under¬ 
stand  they  were  purchased  at  the  sales  in  the  early 
autumn  of  last  year.  It  is  seldom  such  beautiful 
spikes  of  Hyacinths  are  seen  in  the  open  air.  The 
bright  blue  Grand  Maitre  is  the  finest  of  all.  Very 
good  of  their  kind,  however,  are  Norma,  Grandeur  a 
Merveille,  Baron  Von  Thuyll,  King  of  the  Blues,  and 
numerous  other  varieties.  Tulip  Keizer  Kroon  is 
also  in  grand  form.  A  great  bed  of  Rhododendrons 
next  the  highway  is  in  excellent  trim,  the  plants 
being  well  set  with  buds.  The  foliage  is  very  clean, 
though  the  place  is  so  close  to  London ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Osmanthus  ilicifolia,  Kalmia 
latifolia  myrtifolia,  Andromeda  floribunda,  now  in 
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carry  last  year’s  berries,  including  the  yellow-fruited 
variety.  One  arbour  is  under  a  Holly,  while 
another  is  covered  with  Ivy,  Crimson  Rambler 
Rose,  and  Lilacs,  the  latter  now  coming  into  bloom. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  a 
beautiful  and  restful,  quiet  home.  The  house  itself 
is  exactly  square,  well  built,  and  proportioned, 
while  the  interior  is  roomy  with  a  great  deal  more 
accommodation  than  is  usually  found  in  suburban 
villas,  and  amply  furnished. 

Mr.  Morris's  busy  outdoor  life  begins  with  the 
autumn  trade  sales.  Last  year  he  was  selling  almost 
every  day,  commencing  the  second  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  till  November.  Outdoor  active  life  suits  him ; 
and  when  business  does  not  promote  it  he  takes 
active  outdoor  exercise  in  golfing,  walking,  or  a  run 
on  his  tricycle.  For  a  man  of  his  age  his  activity  is 
remarkable,  and  his  pedestrian  tours  would  put  to 
shame  many  a  man  of  twenty  summers. 

- - 

A  PROFITABLE  WAY  OF  GETTING 
RID  OF  TROUBLESOME  WEEDS. 

At  one  time  the  orchard  here  was  overrun  with 
Couch  Grass  and  Woodbine  (Convolvulus),  and 
with  limited  labour  it  was  useless  to  combat  with 
them  by  hoeing  or  forking,  as  is  usually  advised.  In 
heavy  soil,  shaded  with  trees,  hoeing  had  very  little 
effect  on  ordinary  garden  weeds  if  not  raked  off.  The 
spaces  between  the  trees  had  not  been  cropped,  but 
the  soil  had  been  turned  over  annually,  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  means  of  propagating  the 
weeds  more  freely.  Having  a  good  stock  of  Rhubarb 
in  other  parts  of  the  garden,  I  planted  about  fifty 
roots  in  the  most  weedy  part  of  the  orchard,  and  a 
similar  number  the  following  year ;  and  the  third 
year  the  first  lot  was  taken  up  for  forcing,  and  more 
planted  in  a  fresh  place.  As  the  soil  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  dug  beyond  the  depth  of  the  spade  I 
threw  out  trenches,  and  for  want  of  manure  leaf 
mould  was  added  to  the  soil  as  it  was  returned  to 
the  trenches. 

The  Rhubarb  plants  grew  vigorously,  many  of 
them  measuring  8  ft.  across,  the  second  year ;  and  an 
end  was  put  to  the  weeds  in  that  space,  and  the 
ground  remained  clean  until  the  seeds  of  annuals 
were  carried  on  to  it  by  the  wind  from  other  parts. 

After  clearing  the  perennial  weeds  from  the  vacant 
spaces,  the  bush  trees  were  rooted  up  and  Rhubarb 
planted  in  their  place,  for  Woodbine  had  got  near 
their  stems. 

I  am  now  dealing  in  a  similar  way  with  a  breadth 
of  Horse  Radish,  that  was  planted  amongst  some 
Apple  trees,  and  has  now  got  quite  close  to  their 
stems.  Holes  are  dug  3  ft.  apart,  commencing  on 
the  outer  side ;  and  from  what  I  can  see  of  the  roots 
planted  a  year  ago  I  feel  sure  the  Horse  Radish 
must  succumb,  even  that  which  is  close  to  the  base 
of  the  stems. — W.  P.  R. 

- -**— - 

THE  FUNGOID  PESTS  OF  OUR 
GARDENS. 

(Continued,  from  p.  557.,) 
Chrysanthemum  Leaf  Rust. 

This  disease  seems  to  have  broken  out  over  the 
continent  of  Europe  during  the  year  1897,  and  last 
year  it  made  its  appearance  in  many  places  in  this 
country.  The  origin  of  this  disease  in  Europe  is 
somewhat  shrouded  in  mystery.  Some  are  of 
opinion  that  it  was  imported  either  from  America  or 
Japan.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
think  that  the  Chrysanthemum  has  been  growing 
somewhere  in  close  proximity  to  plants  which  were 
subject  to  this  fungus,  and  that  the  Chrysanthemum 
has  taken  the  infection.  In  my  opinion  it  is  an  im¬ 
portation  from  the  western  hemisphere ;  but  with 
this  we  need  not  concern  ourselves.  That  which 
concerns  us  most  is  that  we  have  got  it,  and  our  next 
business  is  how  are  we  going  to  get  rid  of  it. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  this  fungus  was  in 
January,  1898.  I  had  some  cuttings  sent  me  from 
one  of  the  best  collections  in  this  country,  and  a 
healthier,  stronger  or  a  cleaner  set,  to  outward 
appearance,  one  could  scarcely  wish  for.  However, 
after  they  had  been  in  a  frame  for  some  weeks  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves  became  as  spotty  as  a  leper, 
and  what  had  taken  hold  of  them  I  could  not 
tell. 

I  set  myself  to  work  to  enquire  into  this  strange 
phenomenon,  and  soon  found  out  (to  my  great 
disappointment)  that  it  was  none  other  than  the 


Chrysanthemum  leaf  rust.  Then  the  next  problem 
which  presented  itself  for  solution  was  to  find  a 
remedy,  and  here  I  tried  various  things.  The  first 
trial  I  made  was  with  sulphur  made  in  this  way — 
3  lb.  of  sulphur,  3  lb.  of  quick  lime,  and  3  gallons  of 
water.  I  boiled  this  until  reduced  to  one-third  ;  then 
allowed  it  to  settle  and  drew  the  clear  liquid  off. 
This,  I  may  say,  is  known  as  the  “Grison  Liquid,” 
and  is  a  most  effectual  remedy  for  all  forms  of 
mildew,  and  not  injurious  to  foliage,  when  used  in 
proper  proportions.  When  sprayed  upon  the  foliage 
it  assumes  the  colour  of  a  milky  whiteness. 

Then  I  tried  Bordeaux  Mixture,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime. 
This  I  also  found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  rust, 
after  being  washed  with  a  fairly  strong  solution  of 
this  compound,  very  soon  again  gained  its  brown 
healthy  colour  which  is  a  sure  sign  that  it  is  still 
living  and  in  health. 

In  the  next  place  paraffin  was  experimented  with, 
which  was  prepared  in  this  way — half  gallon  of 
water,  1  lb.  of  whale  oil  soap  ;  boil  the  soap  in  the 
water  until  thoroughly  dissolved,  then  add  one 
gallon  of  the  best  petroleum.  Make  it  boil,  and  keep 
it  boiling  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  it  the 
whole  time,  when  it  will  form  a  liquid  about  the 
consistency  of  gruel ;  then  add  a  lump  of  two  or 
three  ounces  of  ammonia  carbonate.  When  cold  put 
into  jars,  for  using  as  required.  The  proportions  for 
use  are  one  part  of  the  emulsion  to  fifteen  parts  of 
water.  With  this  the  plants  were  sprayed,  and  with 
marked  success. 

Before  the  plants  were  ready  for  their  6-in.  pots, 
I  had  the  whole  batch  clean  and  healthy  with  little 
specks  remaining  upon  the  leaves,  which  had  been 
affected,  about  the  size  of  pin  points.  All  went  well 
until  well  into  August,  when  that  thunderstorm, 
which  broke  over  the  west  of  England,  changed  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Then  in  a  few  days 
one  variety  known  as  Mdme.  Lucy  Faure  became 
spotted  almost  all  over  from  the  bud  downward, 
then,  of  course,  it  began  to  spread  most  rapidly 
amongst  the  whole  collection,  and  with  plants  of  this 
size  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  it  into  check. 

Well — where  did  I  fail  ?  The  mistake  I  made  was 
that  I  had  not  kept  my  plants  constantly  sprayed 
every  three  or  four  weeks  from  the  time  they  were 
rooted  to  the  time  they  were  in  flower,  thus  keeping 
the  new  foliage  constantly  impregnated  with  the 
remedy ;  then  the  disease  would  not  have  had  the 
same  possibility  of  spreading. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  fungus  in  its  nature  and 
habit  of  growth  is  very  nearly  allied  to  one  of  the 
fungoid  diseases  which  attacks  our  cereal  grains  called 
by  agriculturists  "  smut.”  If  the  mycelium  is  not 
destroyed  when  the  plants  are  in  a  young  state,  it 
constantly  spreads  within  the  tender  tissues  of  the 
leaves,  and  at  the  first  favourable  atmospheric 
opportunity  out  it  bursts  in  all  its  virulence;  and 
those  plants  which  are  situated  near,  although  free 
from  disease,  will  soon  become  impregnated  through 
the  spores  alighting  and  germinating  upon  the 
leaves. 

I  think  it  is  as  plain  as  two  and  two  make  four, 
that  the  mycelium  of  the  Chrysanthemum  disease 
keeps  its  footing  within  the  tissues  of  a  plant  in  this 
way.  Then,  again,  there  is  another  thing  in  which 
I  am  a  great  believer,  and  that  is  with  respect  to 
feeding,  it  you  are  going  to  battle  successfully  with 
this  disease. 

By  all  means  avoid  all  fish  manures  of  any  des¬ 
cription,  and  also  any  other  which  will  form  a  Didus 
for  mildew  upon  the  soil.  With  manures  of  this 
kind,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  moist,  saprophytal 
mildew  will  grow  most  vigorously  upon  it.  This 
also  acts  upon  the  plant,  and  rather  encourages 
parasitical  fungi  than  prevents  them.  Use  only 
those  which  will  act  more  as  a  preventive  than  a 
stimulant  to  the  disease.  Therefore,  the  manures  to 
be  used  are  those  which  will  produce  the  largest 
amount  of  chlorophyll  or  green  colouring  matter. 

Now,  if  a  soil  lacks  its  proper  proportion  of  iron, 
this  green  colour  in  the  leaves  is  not  produced  so 
strongly  as  in  a  soil  where  a  fair  proportion  of  iron 
exists.  This  is  easily  to  be  ascertained  in  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  growing.  Set  a  few  plants  apart  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  trial;  and  to  the  ammonia  and  phosphates 
add  a  small  amount  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  if  the 
soil  lacks  this  iron  there  will  be  a  great  improvement 
in  the  colour  of  the  plants  in  a  week  or  so,  and  this 
you  will  find  one  of  the  greatest  preventives  to 
fungi. 


Soot,  thoroughly  clarified  by  a  little  lime,  is 
also  an  excellent  remedy  both  for  internal  and 
external  application  as  a  preventive. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  say  something  of  the  trials 
made  by  myself  upon  this  rust  during  August  and 
September  of  last  year  ('98). 

In  the  first  place  I  set  apart  about  ten  or  a  dozen 
plants,  those  which  were  most  affected  by  the 
disease  ;  these  were  stood  in  a  sheltered,  warm  spot, 
and  all  had  one  position. 

With  the  first  I  tried  "  Bordeaux  Mixture.”  The 
plants  in  each  case  were  laid  upon  their  sides,  and 
the  whole  surface  of  the  leaf  thoroughly  wetted  with 
the  mixture.  Secondly,  “  Eau  Celeste  ”  was  tried. 
This  is  made  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  liquid 
ammonia,  the  copper  being  first  dissolved  with  hot 
water,  and  the  ammonia  added  after  the  copper  is 
dissolved. 

Then  with  the  third  batch  sulphate  of  iron  was 
tried,  which  I  might  say  was  recommended  at  the 
Rust  Conference  held  in  London. 

Fourthly,  I  took  the  paraffin  emulsion,  as  recom¬ 
mended  at  the  first,  but  instead  of  using  it  as  before 
I  added  a  small  portion  of  chloride  of  copper. 
This,  of  course,  had  to  be  diluted  with  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  water  than  when  using  the  emul¬ 
sion  alone,  as  all  the  salts  of  copper  are  most 
injurious  to  foliage. 

Lastly,  by  the  side  of  this  I  tried  the  old  remedy, 
namely,  the  paraffin  emulsion,  and  from  this  I 
obtained  the  best  results.  The  emulsion  with  the 
chloride  came  next. 

The  •'  Bordeaux  Mixture  ”  was  not  at  all  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  the  iron  sulphate  was  no  better.  Why  is 
this  so,  as  all  these  compounds  are  good  fungicides  ? 
Well,  mv  opinion  is  this,  that  the  Chrysanthemum 
Leaf  Rust  produces  spores  in  such  an  abundance  that 
each  spot  is  comparatively  like  a  mass  of  dry  dust, 
and  these  mixtures  of  copper  being  so  deadly  to 
foliage  have  to  be  diluted  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
does  not  permeate  this  powder-like  substance  with 
the  degree  which  is  necessary ;  but  with  the  oil  and 
soap  emulsion  you  have  two  penetrating  substances. 
Nothing  more  so  than  the  oil,  as  it  will  stain  iron 
instantly,  and  the  soap  spreads  and  makes  the  whole 
adhesive.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  virtue  of  the 
emulsion,  namely,  its  quickness  and  permeating 
character. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MERRY  MAY. 

Rural  Ramblings  and  a  Song, 

Sweet  green  May,  the  laughing  month,  effulgent 
with  hopes  (the  gift  of  heaven  to  weary  mortals), 
yea,  more  joyous  than  hope,  the  father's  promise 
realised  true — 

"  While  the  earth  remaineth,  &c.”  ; 

The  oscillations  of  lime  move  steadily,  From 
Capricorn  to  Cancer,  ”  Old  Sol  ”  is  lolling  round. 
To  his  gentlest  smile  the  birds  piped  forth,  mavis, 
blackbird,  linnet,  wren ;  and  dreamy  Nature 
drowsily  from  a  long,  quiet  sleep  roused  herself  and 
peeped  forth  and  flower,  then  spread  her  arms  in 
greenwood  boughs  ;  in  quivering  Ferns,  and  in  the 
lightsome  elegance  of  water  plants.  But  as  Sol's 
steady  smile  broadened  the  gentle  herbage  shrank 
and  sighed  patiently  till  the  kindly  meaning  sun 
might  turn  for  awhile  away.  Their  lassitude  grieved 
the  beaming  sun  and  his  tears — the  rain-drops — fell 
silently.  And  now  refreshed,  and  with  a  heart  full 
gladdened,  the  whole  earth  sings.  From  many  a 
dewy  twig  the  twirloo  and  tweat  of  songsters 
vibrate  through  the  spicy-scented  air.  The 
Sycamore  and  Plane  trees  hold  out  their  level  leaves 
as  though  reproving  mirth,  but  their  effect  is  over¬ 
balanced  by  the  dancing  ebbs  from  Beeches,  Birches, 
Limes,  and  Elms.  Entranced  !  With  raised  eye¬ 
brows,  open  mouth,  and  bated  breath,  we,  powerless 
to  aver,  gorge  our  beauty-sense  till  our  hearts  over¬ 
flow  in  silent,  thankful  tears.  Back  there  on  the 
slope  of  the  guarded  glen  a  wreath  of  streaming 
Birches  float  and  reach  to  a  haughty  height,  kissing 
the  blue-tinted  clouds.  Down  their  flashing  silvery 
pillars  our  vision  glides  and  rests  at  the  growth  of 
shimmering  restful,  grass,  swaying  Ferns,  and  nod¬ 
ding  Blue-bells  ;  pleading  Primroses  and  shy-gazing 
Violets.  Away  down  in  depths  below,  the  purling 
boo-boo  of  the  wandering  stream  comes  up  to  us, 
and  we  can  see  the  great  unflinching  moss-grown 
boulders  whose  sides  the  little  stream  strokes.  But 
our  ramblings  and  our  song  must  hie  us  now  to 
work.  “  Men  do  come  and  men  do  go,”  for  rest  and 
change  to  those  scenes  and  streams  whose  freshness 
is  ever  new. — J.  H.  D. 
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IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 

Our  Mutual  Experiment  Society. 

I  think  I  told  you,  Mr.  Editor,  we  were  about  to 
take  a  larger  room  for  our  meetings.  Well,  that  was 
not  a  success,  somehow.  You  remember  I  said  our 
discussions  were  always  temperate,  and  so,  I  suppose, 
they,  like  temperate  plants,  require  a  suitable  tem¬ 
perature — a  certain  range  beyond  nd  below  which 
is  not  conducive  to  eloquence.  Things  seemed 
to  go  wrong  altogether.  The  gases  exchanged 
too  freely  for  our  comfort.  The  dynamo  broke  down 
and  the  light  was  dim.  The  chairman  could  not  see 
the  speakers ;  the  writer  of  the  paper  was  unable  to 
attend  owing  to  an  attack  of  influenza.  The  cats  in 
the  rear  of  the  room  had  an  opposition  meeting,  or  a 
tryst.  At  any  rate,  they  had  a  discussion.  All  the 
while  the  thermometer  was  falling.  Hats,  which 
were  removed,  were  replaced.  Cold  shivers  ran 
down  our  backs.  The  discussion  ran  down  to  zero, 
notwithstanding  a  good  paper  and  a  first-rate  start. 
Finally,  the  chairman  was  appealed  to  to  sum  up 
and  pronounce  the  benediction,  which  he  did,  after  a 
proposition  had  been  put,  seconded,  and  carried,  that 
of  the  two  evils  we  prefer  death  by  suffocation.  It 
was  a  record  night  in  one  respect.  Votes  of  thanks, 
&c.,had  all  been  passed,  business  concluded,  and  the 
weed  well  alight  by  9  50. 

So  much  for  our  experiment.  Of  coure,  it  was 
only  as  an  experiment  that  it  was  tried,  so  next  week 
we  return  to  our  dear,  old,  cosy  room — unless  the 
landlord  has  found  another  tenant.  Of  course,  we 
are  practical  men  and  understand  the  interchange  of 
gases  and  of  the  risks  incurred  by  an  accumulation  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  a  confined  area ;  still,  if  it  came  to 
the  worst,  we  should  have  this  satisfaction,  or  rather 
our  friends  would  be  consoled  by  the  thought  that 
we  perished  in  the  cause  of  mutual  improvement. 

Our  secretary,  we  regret  to  learn,  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  dread  influenza.  I  fear  he  picked  up  a 
microbe  in  our  new  room.  Doubtless,  it  crept  in 
along  with  the  paper  he  read,  the  writer  of  which 
had  inadvertently  used  a  bacillus  as  a  comma.  (A 
week  after.)  Being  a  man  of  energy  and  resource  he 
overcame  his  tiresome  but  invisible  foe.  This  we 
learnt  at  our  last  meeting. — A  Member. 


The  Bramble. — It  has  often  occured  to  me  that 
more  might  be  attempted  in  the  development  and 
culture  of  the  Bramble  or  Blackberry.  The  fruits 
of  our  native  species,  Rubus  fruticosus  are  very 
frequently  employed  in  tarts,  either  alone  or  with 
currants,  and  Bramble-jam  has  a  charm  and  flavour 
comparable  with  the  best. 

It  flourishes  in  a  diversity  of  soils,  but  one  or  two 
qualities  are  always  found  peculiar  to  its  habitat. 
These  are  a  deep,  cool,  moist,  yet  freely  drained 
humic  or  peaty  loam  or  clay.  Also  a  special  purity 
and  moistness  of  the  air  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
natural  conditions  of  Rubus  fruticosus.  But  the 
common  wild  Bramble  has  been  improved,  only  the 
growth  of  these  better  forms  on  a  large  scale  has  not 
yet  been  attempted  ;  yet  the  fruits  command  a  ready 
market. 

Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworlh,  long  ago  crossed 
Rubus  Idaeus  (Raspberry),  with  the  species  under 
mention,  and  obtained  hybrids  between  the  two, 
many  of  the  varieties  of  which  are  now  classed  with 
what  we  term  Raspberries. 

But  the  true  Bramble  and  its  improved  varieties, 
as  Mammoth,  Parsley-leaved,  Wilson,  Jun.,  and 
Wilson's  Early,  have  a  sturdiness  and  acid  flavour 
not  found  in  the  Raspberry.  The  culture  of  both, 
however,  is  alike. 

The  cutting  out  of  superfluous  and  dead  wood  is 
all  they  require  in  the  way  of  pruning.  Mulch  the 
ground  in  December,  and  in  April  or  earlier,  after 
having  removed  the  dry  and  useless  part  of  the 
winter  mulch,  point  what  remains  into  the  soil,  but 
do  not  go  deep.  The  Brambles,  however,  if  fed  beyond 
a  certain  point  run  too  much  to  wood,  and  are  also 
late  in  flowering.  Tall  arches  are  the  most  con- 
vienent  and  ornamental  supports  ;  and  stout  wire- 
trellis  answers  very  well.  Shorten  back  the  points 
of  shoots  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 

Strawberries.— If  the  mauure  waterings  which 
we  advised  in  the  last  Fruit  Calendar  have  been 
applied,  it  will  now  be  time  to  see  about  straw  or  dry 


grass  to  line  the  beds.  Long  stable  litter  is  frequently 
used,  but  if  the  season  is  dry  this  stuff  does  not 
become  thoroughly  cleared,  so  we  prefer  to  use  clean 
straw  right  away. 

Gooseberries  at  this  time  of  the  year  or  earlier 
are  sometimes  badly  infested  by  a  sawfly — Nematus 
ribesii—  the  females  of  which  lay  their  eggs  along 
the  under  ribs  of  the  leaves. 

In  a  weak  or  so  the  larvae  hatch  out,  and  they 
are  the  rogues  who  defoliate  the  bushes.  In  three 
weeks  they  are  full-grown  and  fall  to  the  ground  to 
pupate,  that  is,  to  change  to  the  full-grown  form, 
just  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Then,  of  course,  they  start  afresh  the  story  of  their 
own  life-history  by  reproducing  their  species. 

Preventives  are,  to  dust  soot  over  the  leaves, 
front  and  back,  on  a  dewy  morning ;  or  one  part 
soot  and  one  part  lime  may  be  used.  Spraying  with 
a  solution  made  from — 

6  lb.  soft  soap, 

6  lb.  paraffin, 

100  gallons  of  water 

boiled  up  and  thoroughly  stirred,  and  when  cool 
sprayed  on  several  times,  is  another  method. 

Keep  an  eye  open  also  for  the  Magpie  moth  which 
appears  among  the  Gooseberries  in  May. 

The  Gooseberry  mite— Bryobia  pretiosa— should 
also  be  awaited  for,  and  if  the  leaves  show  the  least 
signs  of  a  browned  or  reddened  appearance  examine 
them  with  a  lens  for  this  mite.  Spray  with  the 
above  wash. 

Raspberries  are  occasionally,  but  not  often 
troubled  by  a  little  moth  which  lays  her  eggs 
in  the  flowers  of  this  fruit,  and  in  a  short  while  the 
caterpillars  are  seen  crawling  about.  These  begin 
very  soon  to  eat  and  live  upon  the  fruits,  after  which 
they  in  a  short  time  crawl  under  the  loose  bark  or 
bore  into  the  stem.  They  pass  the  winter  in  a  cocoon. 
Now,  if  we  are  to  prevent  this  moth  we  must  scrap 
away  the  loose  surface  soil  and  remove  it.  And  the 
same  handy  means  of  prevention  as  for  Gooseberries 
can  be  employed,  that  is,  dustings  with  soot  and 
lime,  and  these  ingredients  should  also  be  forked 
into  the  soil.  Nip  off  and  burn  infested  buds — 
J.  H.  D. 


Tlie  Oicniil  Brower’s  calendar. 


Cymbidiums. — This  is  a  grand  family,  and  if  taking 
up  a  good  bit  of  space  they  always  can  be  depended 
on  to  give  gocd  results  with  ordinary  care  and 
attention. 

The  compact  and  graceful-looking  C.  eburneum 
we  place  first,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  clear  white 
and  fragrant  flowers.  It  grows  well  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature,  such  as  Cattleyas  and  things 
enjoy  ;  but  the  shadiest  part  of  the  structure  should 
be  set  apart  for  the  Cymbidiums  Being  strong 
rooted  plants  they  require  plenty  of  pot  room,  and 
the  compost  rather  of  the  strong  order.  Thus,  to 
two  parts  of  peat,  we  add  one  part  of  fibrous  loam, 
and  one  part  of  chopped  sphagnum  moss,  with  some 
coarse  silver  sand.  The  drainage,  whilst  being 
ample,  should  not  be  such  that  the  plant  cannot  be 
placed  just  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  for  the  foliage 
and  roots  suggest  that  the  plant  is  more  of  an 
aquatic  than  otherwise,  and  will,  therefore,  require 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  during  the  growing 
season. 

C.  giganteum  lowianum. — If,  of  course,  of  much 
more  robust  habit,  this  must  be  treated  accord¬ 
ingly.  Thus,  instead  of  two  parts  peat  we  use  two 
parts  loam  and  one  of  peat. 

Then  we  have  the  beautiful  C.  tracyanum,  which 
is  probably  a  natural  hybrid  beween  C.  giganteum 
and  C.  hookerianum.  Its  habit  is  similar  to  C.  g. 
lowianum.  It  has  one  peculiarity,  which  we  have 
never  noticed  in  either  of  the  suggested  parents,  and 
that  is,  it  throws  up  numerous  erect  roots,  again 
suggestive  of  their  being  found  in  swampy  places. 
We  have  some  growing  with  the  Odontoglossums, 
and  some  with  the  Cattleyas.  To  the  eye,  when  out 
of  flower,  the  ones  grown  cool  are  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive,  but  when  in  flower  the  ones  that  are  afforded 
the  extra  bit  of  heat  are  much  the  best,  on  account 
of  their  having  much  longer  spikes,  and,  of  course, 
more  flowers.  We  shall  be  repotting  ours  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  using  the  compost  as  recom¬ 
mended  above. 

Thunia  marshalliana, — This  is  not  very  often 


seen  now.  The  reason  is  not,  perhaps,  far  to  seek. 
It  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  cut  flower  business  as 
do  some  others,  neither  do  the  individual  flowers  last 
a  great  while,  but  it  keeps  on  producing  fresh  ones. 
As  an  exhibition  plant  it  is  useful  on  that  account, 
although  it  does  not  carry  as  much  weight  as  it  did 
fifteen  years  ago.  They  do  best  in  a  stove  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  if  rather  liberally  treated  as  regards  water 
when  growing,  right  up  to  the  time  the  flowers  fade. 
After  that,  and  the  leaves  have  fallen,  only  just 
enough  to  keep  them  from  shrivelling  should  be 
given,  and  if  they  can  be  placed  in  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  so  much  the  better. 

Lycastes. — This  is  another  fine  genus  of  Orchids, 
somewhat  neglected,  judging  by  their  absence  from 
the  sale  rooms  and  exhibitions.  They  can  be  grown 
cool,  which  in  itself  should  be  a  recommendation, 
besides  lasting  a  good  time.  They  do  not  seem  very 
particular  as  to  compost.  We  have  grown  then, 
entirely  in  peat  as  well  as  loam  alone,  with  about 
equal  results.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which 
must  not  be  omitted,  and  that  is  moisture  at  the 
roots  when  growing.  When  the  pseudo-bulbs  have 
completed  growth,  and  the  plants  are  in  flower,  a 
drier  course  of  treatment  must  be  observed,  or  the 
fleshy  flowers  will  soon  become  spotted.— S.  C. 

- - 

<®  leanings  figim  ffje  Dmtfii 
af  Scicmtt. 


The  undermentioned  subjects  were  discussed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  April  18th. 

Alpine  Auriculas,  mildewed. — A  plant  was 
received  from  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod  infected  by  a 
fungus.  It  was  forwarded  to  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith  for 
examination. 

Apple  Wood,  diseased. — Some  specimens 
received  from  Mr.  Basham,  were  also  sent  to  Dr. 
Smith. 

Germination  of  Daphne  Mezereum. — Mr. 
Elwes  described  some  curious  differences  between 
the  germination  of  some  seeds  of  this  shrub,  in  that 
the  plumule  grew  up  normally  above  ground,  while 
in  others,  from  some  unaccountable  cause,  it  appeared 
to  be  arrested  for  a  long  period  before  appearing, 
although  they  sent  down  roots  under-ground  in  the 
usual  way. 

Hyacinth  stem  and  leaves  growing  down¬ 
wards. — Mr.  Henslow  showed  a  plant,  the  bulb  of 
which  had  been  accidentally  inserted  upside  down. 
The  roots  had  grown  normally  downwards ;  but  the 
shoot,  instead  of  turning  upwards  towards  the  light, 
had  also  grown  vertically  downwards.  It  subse¬ 
quently  elevated  the  bulb  into  the  air,  removing  all 
the  roots  from  the  soil,  and  continued  to  grow  solely 
at  the  expense  of  the  nourishment  contained  in  the 
bulb.  The  flower  stalk  closely  invested  by  the  leaves, 
was  7  in.  in  length. 

Carnations  attacked  by  Acarus.— Mr  Michael 
reported  upon  the  specimens  sent  to  the  last  meeting 
as  follows  : — “  The  Carnation  pest  is  a  Tarsonymus. 
All  this  genus  are  destructive  and  difficult  to 
eradicate  in  consequence  of  their  leaf  and  stalk¬ 
mining  habits.” 

D  iseased  Carnations  — Dr.  W.# G.  Smith, Leeds 
reports  as  follows  "  On  the  Carnations  sent  none 
of  the  fungi  usually  present  were  found — e.g.,  rust, 
leaf  spot,  fairy  ring  spot.  The  symptoms  presented 
are  those  of  the  disease  known  as  1  bacteriosis.’  This 
is  the  name  given  by  Arthur  and  Bolley  (Purdue  Uni. 
Agric.  Exp.  Station,  Bulletin  59,  1896),  because  they 
ascribed  the  disease  to  the  action  of  a  Bacterium 
(B  dianthi).  They  were  able  to  infect  healthy  plants 
with  cultures  from  diseased.  A  Belgian  investigator. 
Paul  Nypels,  published  in  1898  (‘  Notes  Patholo- 
giques  ’)  some  observations  on  the  disease,  which 
point  to  some  other  agent  than  bacteria  as  the 
primary  cause.  Other  workers  also  hold  this  view. 
The  disease  is  well  known,  and  very  destructive  in 
indoor  cultivation  of  Carnations  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Belgium.  The  conditions  favourable  to  it  are 
overcrowding,  defective  ventilation,  and  the  effect  of 
moisture  on  the  foliage,  due  to  overhead  watering. 
Prevention  is  evident,  except  for  the  last  item 
mentioned ;  but  overhead  watering  must  be  reduced 
as  much  as  possible.  The  structure  of  the  Carnation 
leaf  indicates  a  plant  suited  to  a  dry,  open  situation, 
like  our  native  Dianthus,  on  rocks,  old  walls,  and 
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open  pastures.  In  indoor  cultivation  means  must  be 
adopted  to  prevent  too  frequent  watering  of  the 
foliage.  This  has  been  done  by  some  growers  in 
America,  as  described  by  Arthur  and  Bolley.  Pieces 
of  wire  netting  bent  into  a  /\  shape  are  placed  between 
the  rows  of  plants,  so  as  to  keep  the  lower  leaves 
clear  of  the  stages.  The  watering  is  done  by  a  hose 
directed  into  the  /\,  and  the  water  is  distributed  to 
the  roots  by  a  nozzle,  delivering  on  both  sides. 
Arthur  and  Bolley  give  illustrations  in  paper  sent 
herewith.  The  method  has  been  successful  against 
this  and  other  diseases  of  indoor  Carnations.  Where 
this  disease  has  already  shown  itself,  it  may  be 
checked  by  spraying  the  foliage  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture.” 

Vines  Malformed.— Mr.  G.  Wythes,  of  Syon 
House,  sent  branches  of  Vines  with  malformed 
flowering  branches,  supposed  to  be  due  to  fog  ;  but 
they  presented  a  not  uncommon  condition  of  being 
tendrils  bearing  abortive  buds.  As  Darwin  pointed 
out,  Vine  tendrils  are  homologous  with  flowering 
shoots,  and  such  transitional  states  between  pure 
tendrils  and  bud-bearing  ones  occur  on  all  Vines, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  external  climatic 
conditions. 

Effect  of  Lightning  on  an  Oak.— A  specimen 
received  from  Dr.  Plowright,  of  Lynn,  showed  how 
Oak  wood  is  sometimes  torn  into  longitudinal  fibres 
by  electricity.  “  The  trunk  from  which  this  specimen 
was  taken  was  that  of  a  tree  grown  in  East  Anglia, 
and  purchased  for  timber  by  a  timber  merchant  in 
King's  Lynn,  from  whose  woodyard  it  was  obtained. 
The  amount  of  injury  was  comparatively  slight, 
consisting  only  of  a  groove  cut  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  trunk,  about  2  in.  wide,  and  extending  only  a 
very  short  distance  into  the  woody  tissues,  but 
tearing  them  up  longitudinally  into  strips  several  feet 
in  length.” 

Witches'  Broom  on  a  Scotch  Fir — This  was 
received  from  Dr.  Plowright,  who  writes  : — “  The 
specimen  is  sent  by  Hamon  L' Estrange,  Esq.,  and 
was  found  growing  upon  one  of  the  Fir  trees  in  his 
park  at  Hunstanton  Hall,  Norfolk.  It  consists  of  a 
mass  of  hypertrophied  '  dormant  buds,'  measuring  a 
meter  in  circumference  round  its  widest  part,  and 
weighs  2\  kilogrammes.  It  is  borne  upon  a  branch 
which  shows  eight  annular  rings  and  springs  from  a 
lateral  shoot.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this 
shoot  is  itself  hypertrophied,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  branch, 
but  that  this  hypertrophy  only  extends  as  far  as  the 
growth,  beyond  which  it  is  atrophied  and  dead.  The 
growth  itself  consists  of  seven  or  eight  rounded 
masses,  composed  of  aborted  shoots — partially  deve¬ 
loped  buds  closely  aggregated.  The  masses  are  of 
varying  ages,  some  bearing  green  leaves,  while  others 
are  quite  dry  and  dead.”  The  origin  is  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  attack  of  a  Phytoptus. 

Malformed  bulbous  plants. — A  quantity  of 
decayed  and  arrested  bulbous  plants  were  received, 
both  from  St.  John’s  Wood  Cemetery  of  Marylebone 
and  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Both  cases  illustrated 
the  effect  of  premature  growth  from  the  very  mild 
winter,  followed  by  severe  check  during  the  week  of 
frost,  and  subsequently  by  excessive  wet.  Mr. 
Henslow  observed  that  on  the  high  ground  and 
clay  soil  of  Holland  Park  bulbs  have  come 
up  exceedingly  well,  having  been  planted  in 
September. 

Apple  trees’  affected  by  grubs. — Specimens 
received  from  the  Chiswick  Gardens  were  referred 
to  Mr.  McLachlan,  who  has  reported  as  follows : — 
"  The  larva  in  the  Apple  twigs  is  no  doubt  that  of 
Laverna  vinolentella,  which  was  formerly  considered 
a  variety  of  L.  atra  (the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the 
fruit  of  Hawthorn)  but  is  now  regarded  as  distinct. 

I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  found  sufficiently 
common  to  occasion  serious  damage,  but  as  the  egg 
is,  no  doubt,  laid  in  or  on  a  bud,  and  the  depredation 
primarily  confined  to  the  bud,  it  is  evident  that 
the  question  of  serious  damage  is  only  one  of 
degree.” 

Odontoglossum  Alexandrae.— Dr.  Masters  ex¬ 
hibited  a  spray  on  which  every  flower  had  three 
stamens  instead  of  one  only.  It  was  received  from 
Mr.  Cookson. 

Jatropha  podagrica. — This  scarlet-flowered 
species  was  awarded  a  Botanical  Certificate.  It  is  a 
well-known  plant  in  botanical  gardens. 


The  American  Cranberry  is  superior  to  the  British 
one  for  cultivating. 


SPRING  BEDDING  IN  THE  LONDON 
PARKS. 

Hyde  Park. 

Perhaps  nowhere,  other  than  in  our  larger  parks  is 
there  sn  much  of  the  really  beautiful  and  decorative 
to  be  seen  at  this,  the  awakening  period  of  the  year. 
At  our  recent  visit  to  Hyde  and  Regent's  Parks  our 
appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  in  Nature  was  inevitable. 
We  saw  the  charms  of  Hyde  Park  brought  to  their 
fullest  under  the  bright  light  of  the  morning  sud. 
There  was  the  Serpentine  stretching  in  a  broad 
expanse  over  thirty  acres.  Its  sides  are  skirted  all 
along  with  tall,  fresh-leaved  trees,  and  over  at  the 
right  hand  margin  they  bend  and  touch  the  water. 
Away  in  the  distant  view  we  see  a  sturdy  five-arched 
bridge  spanning  the  lake,  and  beyond  it  great  clouds 
of  trees  which  bank  up  the  background  and  give 
relief  to  such  a  sight  as  we  might  only  look  for  in 
nobler  country  estates.  Rising  banks  of  the  prettiest 
green  fall  back  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
water  and  from  between  the  trees  glimpses  of  the 
distant  city  homes  come  to  us.  On  our  left  again, 
Rotten  Row  with  its  galloping  scores  of  equestrians, 
and  a  little  beyond  it  the  flashes  from  sun-smitten 
weapons  and  accoutrements  of  many  soldiers,  and 
the  wafted  strains  of  their  music  gave  the  additional 
items  to  an  ideal  scene.  But  we  had  gone  purposely 
to  see  the  flowers  and  their  arrangement.  Mr. 
Brown,  the  superintendent,  after  a  pleasant  chat 
gave  us  an  escort  in  one  of  his  able  "lieutenants,” 
Mr.  J.  Linford,  who  very  courteously  showed  us 
throughout  the  park. 

Glancing  first  at  that  large  and  very  brilliant 
series  of  beds  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
park,  one  or  two  of  the  more  massive  beds,  all  of 
which  are  laid  in  grass  and  well  raised  up,  take  the 
eye  even  amid  all  the  others.  A  "  Red,  White  and 
Blue”  combination  may  be  mentioned,  consisting  of 
Hyacinth  La  Francaise,  white;  H.  Priestley,  light 
blue;  and  H.  Mdme.  Rachel,  deep  pink;  while  to 
give  grace  to  the  show,  the  Campernelle  swings 
interspersedly  above  the  Hyacinths.  This  bed  took 
the  public  eye  as  well  as  any. 

Beds  with  a  "  body”  of  one  variety  and  an  edging 
of  another  are  fairly  ccmmon.  Hyacinth  Von 
Schiller,  a  deep  pink  or  rose  type,  filled  the  centre 
of  a  bed  to  which  H.  Regulus  made  a  bordering, 
and  Narcissus  maximus  was  used  to  lighten  all.  One 
of  the  richest  beds  of  the  season  was  that  of 
Hyacinths  Grand  Maitre,  Marie  Stuart,  and  Lord 
Macaulay,  and  Narcissus  Emperor.  For  a  neat  bed 
we  recommend  an  oblong  one  containing  the  crimson 
Queen  of  the  Hyacinths,  edged  with  the  peach- 
coloured  H.  La  Francaise  and  N.  Sir  Watkin  dotted 
throughout.  Hyacinth  Grand  Maitre  filled  more  than 
one  bed,  used  alone.  Mr.  Linford  thinks  this  one  of 
the  best  varieties  we  have.  He  also  thinks  well  of 
Narcissus  Horsfieldii,  of  which  a  large  quantity  of 
fine  blooms  are  facing  one  way  and  another  in  the 
different  beds.  Shades  of  red,  deep  yellow,  and 
blue  one  would  hardly  imagine  would  go  well 
together,  yet  one  of  the  nicest  beds  was  such  a 
union  of  colours.  Narcissus  odorus,  Hyacinth 
Priestley,  pale  blue,  and  H.  King  of  the  Belgians 
made  this  display. 

A  fashionable  coloured  bed  resulted  from  the  blue 
H.  Priestley  and  the  white  Marie  Stuart.  For  a 
sweet  and  very  effective,  round,  corner  bed  what 
could  surpass  such  a  one  where  the  blue  Scilla 
sibirica  made  a  bright  display  below  the  much  taller 
yellow  Narcissus  odorus  ? 

Other  fine  circular  beds  had  selected  Primroses 
and  Polyanthuses.  The  Joost  van  Vondel  Tulip 
was  much  in  evidence,  as  wereT.  Keizer  Kroon  and 
T.  Proserpine,  all  of  which  had  splendid  spikes  and 
large,  well-formed  blooms.  What  a  living  flame 
does  the  little  scarlet  Windflower  (Anemone  fulgens) 
make  !  A  brilliant  show  was  put  forth  by  a  bed  of 
dwarf  Wallflower  Beauty  of  Cranford,  and  a  purple 
Tulip  named  Rembrandt. 

Narcissus  maximus  keeps  its  colour  well,  and  for 
this  it  may  be  recommended.  One  of  the  finest 
beds  in  the  host  resulted  from  T.  Due  van  Vandel 
and  T.  Yellow  Prince,  with  a  groundwork  or  carpet¬ 
ing  of  Pyrethrums.  Later  on,  when  the  Tulips 
have  died  down  and  the  Pyrethrums  are  up,  Violas 
are  put  in,  and,  being  sheltered  and  shaded,  they  do 
exceedingly  well. 

For  blaze  of  colour  and  richness  the  union  of 
Tulip  Proserpine  and  T.  Keizer  Kroon  is  undoubtedly 
unsurpassed.  Near  the  Marble  Arch  the  shrubbery 


is  belted  with  a  mixed  flower  border,  whose 
heterogeneous  gaudiness  probably  suits  the  popular 
taste.  At  the  far  end  of  the  lake  from  here  there  is 
another  border  much  like  this,  and  really  the  show 
could  not  be  excelled.  Tulip  Thomas  Moore,  an 
ochre-yellow,  and  Hyacinth  Fabiola  were  very 
strong,  good  and  regular.  The  beds  and  borders  are 
often  stirred  and  hoed,  and  everything  is  very 
spruce. 

Kensington  Gardens  were  visited,  but  the  show 
of  flowers  here  is  not  great.  These  gardens  are 
fresh  with  many  wooded  walks  and  avenues  of  Horse 
Chestnut  trees  nearly  in  full  leaf.  We  can  imagine 
nothing  more  invigorating  or  refreshing  than  a  quiet 
stroll  or  a  short  rest  among  these  shady  glades.  The 
larger  trees  are  all  in  verdant  newness,  including  the 
Laburnums  and  scarlet  bushes  of  Pyrus  japonica,. 
flowering  standard  Peach  or  Almond  trees  with 
drooping  Birches  and  Lilacs,  and  mounds  of  Ivy, 
Cedars,  Magnolias,  and  Bamboos,  all  in  loose 
arrangement,  and  all  just  in  the  best  places.  Sheets 
of  blue  Scillas  and  the  Grape  Hyacinth,  Primroses, 
and  Violets  make  a  winding,  varied  carpet,  and  are 
more  beautiful  to  many  than  are  the  briliiant  blooms 
away  up  in  the  larger  park.  Mr.  Brown  has  cea- 
tainly  a  very  large  and  varied  charge,  but  judging 
from  results  and  the  general  condition  of  all  we  saw 
no  one  could  satisfy  demands  in  a  better  way. 

- ■»■ - 

ORCHIDS  FROM  CRAIGCLOWAN, 
PERTH. 

A  boxful  of  Orchid  flowers  reaches  us  from  Mr.  F. 
Nicoll,  gardener  to  Thomas  Roy,  Esq.,  Craigclowan, 
Perth.  Craigclowan  lies  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Perth,  nestling  amongst  hills,  and 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  that  place,  while  the 
classic  Tay  winds  its  way  seawards  through  the 
grounds. 

The  proprietor  is  a  great  lover  of  Orchids,  and 
commenced  about  six  years  ago  to  get  together  a 
collection,  having  made  marvellous  progress  in  the 
time.  His  gardener  has  been  equally  successful  in 
the  management  of  the  collection,  which  is  now  ex¬ 
tensive.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  cool  Orchids, 
and,  needless  to  say,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
flowers  sent  belonged  to  the  genus  Odontoglossum. 
A  spray  of  O.  Hallii  was  taken  from  a  plant  of  one 
"  lead  ”  carrying  seventy-two  flowers.  A  spike  of 
O.  polyxanthum  (No.  i)  carried  eleven  large  flowers 
of  a  richly  coloured  and  dark  blotched  variety. 
Some  detached  blooms  were  even  finer  in  having 
much  broader  segments,  and  measuring  4  in.  by 
3i  in.  across  both  ways  of  the  flower.  A  striking 
form  of  O.  luteo-purpureum  (No.  2)  was  notable  for 
tbe  rich  chestnut-red  covering  the  whole  area  of  the 
sepals,  with  the  exception  of  the  base  and  tip ;  while 
the  petals  and  lip  were  handsomely  blotched  with 
the  same  hue.  The  flowers  of  d.  triumphans  were 
of  great  size,  and  richly  coloured.  A  form  of  O. 
l.-p.  sceptrum  also  accompanied  the  rest. 

O.  crispum  usually  so  prominent  did  not  figure 
largely  in  the  consignment  of  flowers,  but  one  form 
was  exceptional  in  that  the  golden  disc  was  the  only 
contrast  to  the  pure  white  of  the  rest  of  the  flower. 
Another  had  a  small  spot  on  each  sepal  and  petal. 
O.  c.  ruckerianum  had  large  flowers,  richly  tinted 
with  rose.  O.  Pescatorei  was  also  represented  by 
variously-tinted  flowers.  O.  Cervantesii  is  always  a 
charming  little  thing  with  its  concentrically  arranged 
brownish-purple  bands  in  the  centre.  Equally  or 
more  pleasiDg  is  O.  C.  rosea,  delicate  in  colour,  and 
charming  in  form.  O.  Rossii  majus  is  evidently  a 
favourite  at  Craigclowan,  judging  from  the  number 
of  varieties  sent.  Many  of  the  flowers  were  large  for 
this  type,  and  many  of  them  characterised  by  a  pure 
white  lip  and  petals,  the  latter  being  spotted  at  the  base 
only.  Other  equally  large  flowers  were  more  or  less 
tinted  and  veined  with  lilac,  thus  showing  a  tendency 
towards  O.  R.  rubescens.  One  flower  had  a  curiously 
small  lip  and  a  white  crest. 

Richly-coloured  flowers  of  Oncidium  sarcodes 
represented  a  beautiful  species  now  in  season,  and 
well  adapted  for  cut  flower  work,  as  it  lasts  well. 
The  orange  blotch  in  the  throat  of  Dendrobium  for- 
mosum  giganteum  was  very  rich.  Miltonia 
vexillaria  was  represented  by  many  flowers  of  large 
size,  ranging  in  colour  from  a  soft  pink  to  dark  rose- 
purple,  the  latter  being  a  very  handsome  variety,  the 
lip  and  the  petals  having  the  richest  colours.  Miltonia 
cuneata  (No.  3)  was  represented  by  a  beautiful 
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variety,  the  dark  chestnut-brown  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  marbled  and  streaked  with  light  yellow 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  richly-coloured  form  of 
Cattleya  lawrenceana,  with  a  large  and  well 
developed  flower,  showed  that  Mr.  Nicoll  under¬ 
stands  the  culture  of  Cattleyas  as  well  as  Odonto- 
glossums. 

-I* - 


COMMON  WEEDS. 

In  almost  every  garden  we  find  the  Shepherd’s 
Purse  (Capsella  Bursa-pastoris),  an  annual  Crucifer, 
which  propagates  rapidly.  Then  the  common  Chick- 
weed  (Stellaria  media),  an  annual  of  the  Carnation 
and  Pink  family  is  a  fine  neighbour  to  the  one  named- 
and  the  common  Groundsel  (Senecio  vulgaris),  of  the 
Daisy  and  Chrysanthemum  tribe  renews  its  vigour 
and  existence  every  year,  even  in  the  best  kept 
gardens.  It  takes  a  mighty  deal  to  offend  the 
Groundsel,  that  favourite  with  the  birds.  But  for 
the  most  persistent  and  cosmopolitan  of  weeds 
existing,  recommend  to  us  that  member  of  Gramineae, 
Poa  annua.  It  is  a  small  grass-plant  with  silvery- 
green  flowers — as  grass  flowers  go — found  anywhere, 
very  often  in  the  most  barren  of  gravel  walks  and 
quite  as  often  on  the  richest  of  land.  Then  to  con¬ 
clude  the  list  we  have  the  Great  Nettle  (Urtica 
dioica)  and  the  Dandelion  (Leontodon  Taraxacum), 
a  plant  very  dear  to  us  in  the  school-boy  days  when 
half  a  dozen  “bunnies”  were  at  our  mercy  for 
food. 

Where  these  weeds  have  over-run  the  land, 
burning  the  surface  at  an  opportune  time  is  one  of 
the  very  best  methods  of  eradication,  especially  for 
heavy  soils;  but  it  is  wasteful  of  the  soil  nitrogen  and 
vegetable  matter  generally.  SkinniDg  the  surface 
is  another  plan.  Or  gas-lime  to  the  extent  of  bury¬ 
ing  the  weeds  might  be  adopted,  but  the  lime  must 
again  be  removed,  that  is,  when  the  weeds  are  killed; 

Otherwise  digging,  or  rather  trenching  to  a  depth, 
of  5  feet  is  the  only  means  of  riddance.  Mere 
digging  will  not  destroy  them.  Salt,  very  hot- 
water  frequently  applied,  or  any  of  the  adver¬ 
tised  weed-killers,  may  be  tried  on  walks. — J.D. 

—  ■!< - 
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WISTARIA  SINENSIS  AS  A  POT  PLANT. 
Many  lovers  of  Orchids  would  fain  erect  houses  to 
cultivate  them  in,  only  there’s  a  but  to  face,  and  the 
but  here  means  some  £  s.  d.  The  commercial  value 
of  plants  is  often  the  only  reason  some  folks  can  give 
for  envying  plants  beyond  their  reach  financially. 
But  to  those  more  logically  minded  a  truss  of  the 
Laburnum  is  equal  to  almost  any  of  the  Dendrobiums 
—which  flower  in  racemes— and  a  Spanish  or  Eng¬ 
lish,  or  other  Iris  compares  favourably  with  a  Catt¬ 
leya  or  Sobralia.  But  this  is  aberration.  What  we 
would  impress,  however,  is  the  fact  that  for  beauty, 
abstracting  other  things,  many  very  common  plants 
stand  in  the  front  rank.  Wistaria  sinensis  is  such  a 
plant.  Everyone  knows  the  Wistaria  flowers,  laven¬ 
der-colour  ed  and  in  trusses  like  the  Laburnum.  As 
a  pot  plant,  I  do  not  think  we  have  anything  finer 
among  our  many  species  of  forced  plants.  It  is  a 
simple  thing  to  pot  up  a  number  of  cuttings  and  to 
grow  them  on,  training  them  spirally  or  in  any  other 
shape.  Pinch  out  any  unneeded  secondary  shoots 
and  retain  one,  or  at  most  two,  strong  leading  shoots. 
After  growth  is  completed  and  the  wood  has  properly 
ripened,  prune  them  back  a  bit  and  keep  them  cool 
till  the  time  for  forcing  arrives.  It  will  be  necessary 
then  to  stimulate  this  vigour  by  feeding  slightly  and 
to  keep  an  even  temperature  of  65°.  Do  not  let  the 
flowers  quite  expand  before  removing  the  plants  to 
the  conservatory.  The  Wistaria  enjoys  a  light  soil 
and  firm  potting. — D. 

THE  WOLF  RIVER  APPLE. 

To  those  interested  in  the  growing,  shipping  and 
marketing  of  Apples,  here  is  another  highly  commend¬ 
able  variety  for  exportation.  It  should  be  all  the 
more  acceptable  seeing  that  worthy  varieties  of 
Apples  for  shipment  are  too  limited  in  number.  The 
Wolf  River  Apple  is  figured  in  the  April  number  of 
The  Canadian  Horticulturist,  and  from  the  represen¬ 
tation  there  given  we  conclude  that  it  is  a  variety  to 
establish  itself.  It  is  an  early  bearer  and  productive 


each  alternate  year.  The  tree  is  very  vigorous  and 
fairly  productive,  and  the  fruits  are  very  large,  3  in. 
by  4!  in.,  oblate  or  roundish-oblate,  usually  regular 
in  size ;  skin,  light-yellow  shaded  with  dark  red  or 
crimson  in  the  sun,  with  a  few  yellowish  dots.  The 
stalk  is  |  in.  long,  set  in  a  narrow,  deep  basin  of  a 
green  or  russeted  colour ;  the  calyx  is  open  in  a 
narrow,  deep,  wrinkled  basin.  The  flesh  is  yellowish- 
white,  moderately  firm  in  texture,  not  fine  grained, 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid,  spicy  flavour.  The 
season  extends  from  October  to  November.  The 
Apple  is  a  seedling  of  the  Alexander,  and  originated 
in  Wisconsin,  on  the  bank  of  the  Wolf  River. 


ARUNDINARIA  FALCONERII. 

This  plant  is  found  under  the  name  of  A.  falcata, 
and  is  known  in  gardens  also  as  Bambusa  gracilis. 
But  whatever  its  name,  its  beauty  remains  the  same. 
One  would  think  that  a  plant  of  this  stamp,  so  very 
graceful  and  useful  for  decorating  the  conservatory 
or  even  the  flower-garden  in  mild  parts,  and  so  easily 
grown  altogether,  would  be  found  everywhere ;  yet 
we  have  not  found  this  the  case.  It  grows  to  3,  4, 
or  6  ft.  as  circumstances  favour  it,  sending  up  its 
reed-like  stems  very  thickly  and  straight.  The  pea- 
green  linear  foliage  arches  out  from  the  stems  very 
gracefully,  and  altogether  the  plant  symbolisesgrace 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  propagated  by 
division  and  should  be  potted  in  a  rich  compost. 
Water  freely  after  growth  starts  and  at  this  time 
allow  the  plants  a  temparature  of  6o°  at  least. 
Give  them  a  rest  during  winter. 

TWO  LOVELY  ROSES. 

The  pair  we  are  to  name  represent  first,  an  old,  but 
seemingly  neglected  Tea  Rose,  and  a  new  one  whose 
place  is  yet  to  be  secured.  The  former  is  Fortune’s 
Yellow  Rose  and  the  other  is  Sunrise.  The 
encomiums  piled  on  both  at  the  Drill  Hall  show  of 
April  nth  would  convince  anyone  to  pay  them  their 
due  respects.  For  a  telling  decorative  variety  on  a 
dinner  table  where  the  light  is  artificial,  the  old 
variety,  we  think,  could  hardly  be  beaten.  It  lacks 
a  lot  of  the  qualities  exacted  by  the  advanced 
rosarian,  but  if  its  build  is  too  loose  and  the  petals 
delicate  for  an  exhibition  class,  yet  these  lacking 
qualities  just  fit  it  more  for  the  decorator.  The  ex¬ 
panded  flowers  are  wavy,  flowing  and  creamy-pink, 
with  a  tone  of  salmon.  With  the  present  fashion  of 
table  decorations  when  flowers  all  of  a  single  hue 
are  employed,  our  opinion  is  that  Fortune’s  Yellow 
Rose  would  make  an  ideal  embellisher.  And  for 
bouquets,  epergnes  and  sprays,  how  very  handy 
must  a  deeply  coloured  pinky-salmon  bud  or  buds  of 
the  new  Sunrise  be.  With  its  own  red  foliage  we 
can  speak  well  of  its  worth  for  vase  or  epergne  use 
— D. 


HOYA  CARNOSA. 

From  my  earliest  boyhood  Hoya  Carnosa  has  always 
held  a  charm  for  me.  I  love  the  sweet  colour  of 
its  waxy  flowers,  and  then  it  yields  them  without 
almost  any  trouble  on  the  cultivator’s  part.  It  is 
easily  increased  from  cuttings,  which  can  be  taken 
at  any  time  and  rooted  in  a  warm,  moist  case. 
Keep  it  always  growing  in  a  warm  house,  and  to 
secure  a  free  flowering  specimen,  pot  firmly,  using  a 
compost  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  peat,  and  sand 
in  quantity  to  keep  it  free.  The  loam  should  have 
body  in  it.  To  have  it  flower  well  it  requires  to  be 
half-starved  after  attaining  its  limits  of  growth. 
Much  sponging  is  needed  to  keep  it  clean  —D. 

-I- - 

SOCIETIES. 


NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  best  show  in  this  society’s  history  was  held  in 
St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  Norwich,  on  April  27th.  Stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  were  well  represented  botn  by 
numbers  and  their  quality.  Tulips  are  now  largely 
out  of  favour,  and  only  a  few  were  here.  The  large 
Narcissi  classes  were  well  sustained,  and  good  stands 
they  all  were.  Exotic  cut  flowers  were  also  well 
showD,  among  them  being  some  beautiful  Orchid 
sprays  and  Gardenia  bunches.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
were  in  good  condition.  The  band  of  the  7th 
(Queen’s  Own)  Hussars  performed  afternoon  and 
evening.  Herewith  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
awards  :— 


Pot  Plants. 

For  six  Amaryllis,  Mr.  J.  W.  Birkbeck  was  first,  Mr. 
J.  H.  B.  Christie,  second,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Buxton, 
third.  For  six  Azaleas,  the  first  award  went  to  Mr. 

E.  S.  Trafford,  Mr.  A.  J.  Bunting,  second,  and  Mr. 

F.  Randell,  third.  For  bulbous  or  tuberous  rooted 
plants,  first,  Mr.  J.  G.  Snelling,  second,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Trafford,  third,  Mr.  S.  G.  Buxton.  For  six  varieties 
of  Caladiums,  Mr.  Buxton  was  here  first,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Bunting  following,  and  Mr.  Birkbeck  next.  For  six 
varieties  of  Calceolarias,  Mr.  J.  C.  Snelling,  first, 
and  Mr.  Randell,  second.  For  six  pots  of  Cyclamen, 
Mr.  T.  B.  Leonard,  first,  then  Mr.  Trafford,  and 
next,  Mr.  Randell. 

In  the  entry  of  six  (distinct)  exotic  Orchids,  Mr. 
S.  G.  Buxton  was  prize-taker.  For  three  do.,  Mr. 
Trafford  beat  Mr.  Buxton.  The  places,  however, 
were  reversed  for  the  specimen  Orchid. 

For  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering 
plant,  Orchids  excluded,  first,  Mr.  Buxton,  second, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Snelling,  and  third,  Mr.  Birkbeck.  For 
eight  varieties,  do.,  Mr.  Buxton. 

For  eight  varieties  of  stove  or  greenhouse  foliage 
plants,  Mr.  S.  G.  Buxton,  first.  For  specimen  do., 
Mr.  S.  G.  Buxton  again  first,  Mr.  E.  G.  Buxton, 
second,  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Hinde,  third. 

For  six  varieties  of  Gloxinias,  first,  -Mr.  J.  H, 
Snelling,  second,  Mr.  J.  H.  B.  Christie,  and  third, 
Mr.  A.  J.  BuntiDg. 

Fruit. 

For  six  dessert  Apples,  Dr.  Beverley  was  first,  Mr. 
R.  B.  Longe  next,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Trafford,  followed. 
For  six  culinary  Apples,  first,  Mr.  A.  J.  Bunting, 
second,  R.  B.  LoDge,  third,  Col.  Rous. 

For  six  dessert  Pears,  first,  Mr.  Longe ;  while  for 
six  stewing  Pears,  Col.  Rous  was  first. 

Vegetables. 

For  collection  of  six  varieties,  Mrs.  Lubbock  beat 
Col.  Rous  ;  and  for  the  collection  of  salads  she  was 
also  first,  Mr.  F.  Randell  second. 

Miscellaneous. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
exhibited  a  handsome  array  of  their  far-famed 
Narcissi. 

Messrs.  Bath  (Ltd.),  Wisbech,  had  also  a  hand¬ 
some  stand  or  table  of  Narcissi  and  other  hardy 
flowers. 

Mr.  John  Green,  of  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham, 
had  a  small  but  charming  display  of  plants,  chiefly 
the  new  Primula  obconica  grandiflora. 

The  Norwich  Blind  School  had  a  display  of  wicker 
work. 

Other  exhibits  carre  from  Daniels  Bros.,  Miss 
Stevenson,  Mr.  H.  J.  Dawdy,  and  Mr.  John  Green. 


ROYAL;  HORTICULTURAL.— May  2nd. 
Daffodils,  Tulips  and  Roses  made  up  the  larger 
and  more  prominent  groups  of  flowering  plants  at 
the  meeting  last  Tuesday.  Ferns  and  forced  trees 
and  shrubs  were  also  fairly  conspicuous. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  S.  Cooke), 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  exhibited  a  group  of  choice 
Orchids,  chiefly  Odontoglossums.  Fine  forms  of 
their  kinds  were  O.  andersonianum,  Mrs.  de  B. 
Crawshay,  O.  a.  Raymond  Crawshay,  O.ruckerianum 
rcsefieldense,  O.  triumphans  Rosefield  Emperor, 
O.  nevadense,  and  several  other  varieties  of  O. 
andersonianum.  Most  of  them  had  long,  arching 
scapes.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  exhibited  a  group 
of  interesting  Orchids,  including  the  pretty  Cirrho- 
petalum  Cumingii  with  rosy  flowers;  C.  Collettii.with 
long  crimson  tails  ;  the  bearded  Pleurothalis  ornatus, 
and  the  tiny  P.  o’brienianus.  Large  and  showy 
forms  were  Dendrobium  Nestor,  D.  crepidatum 
maximum,  and  D.  micans  giganteum.  The  delicate 
pink  flowers  of  D.  Stratius  were  of  novel  colour  for 
the  genus.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
had  a  group  of  Orch'ds  set  up  with  Palms  and  Ferns. 
Light  and  pleasing  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mendelii, 
Cbysis  bractescens,  Spathoglottis  kimballiana,  and 
Miltonia  Roezlii  alba  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  group. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener  W.  Stevens),  Walton 
Grange,  Stone,  Staffs,  exhibited  a  showy  group  of 
choice  and  well  grown  Orchids,  chiefly  cool  Odontog¬ 
lossums.  O.  polyxanthum  giganteum  carried  thirty- 
two  flowers  on  two  spikes.  Very  fine  also  were  O. 
excellens,  O.  luteo-purpureum  sceptrum  Stevensi, 
O.  l.-p.  Thompson’s  variety  (Cultural  Commendation) 
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and  O.  ruckerianum  ocellaturo,  the  latter  beiDg 
thickly  spotted  with  brownish-purple  on  a  rosy 
ground.  Laeliocattleya  Hyppolita  aurantiaca  was 
also  fine.  (Silver  Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  J.  McBean  &  Sons,  Cooksbridge,  Sussex, 
staged  a  magnificent  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
excelleDS,  named  O.  e.  McBeanianum.  R.  I. 
Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman), 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  staged  Cypripedium 
Thyades.  J.  A.  Rehder,  Esq.,  The  Avenue,  Gipsy 
Hill,  staged  Miltonia  flavescens  and  Cypripedium 
Mrs.  Rehder.  Laeliocattleya  Sir  W.  Ingram  was 
exhibited  by  C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
T.  W.  Bond),  Elstead  House,  Godaiming. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea,  staged  the  hybrid  Dendrobium  crepidato- 
nobile  and  Epidendrum  elegantulum  var.  luteum. 
F.  M.  Burton,  Esq.,  Higbfield,  Gainsborough,  staged 
Odontoglossum  polyxanthum  and  Cypripedium 
porphyrites.  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  showed 
Cattleya  luddemanniana,  C.  intermedia  and 
Cheiropsis  batemanniana.  — Gillett,  Esq.,  Fairoak 
Park,  Bishopstoke,  sent  some  bunches  of  cut  flowers 
of  Orchids,  including  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums 
and  Dendrobiums.  R.  G.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Withdean, 
Mount  Harry,  Brighton,  staged  Cypripedium 
caudatum  with  very  long  tails.  Walter  Cobb,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hoxes),  Dulcote,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  staged  Odontoglossum  triumphans  Dulcote 
var.,  a  very  dark  and  beautiful  one. 

From  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate, 
London, N.,  came  a  fine  lot  of  hard-wooded  plants  in 
fine  bloom.  Azalea  Chicago,  a  rosy-hued  variety, 
made  a  very  sweet  show.  Ericas  and  Cytisus  and 
varieties  of  Pyrus  nralus,  with  Boronias,  Epiphyllum 
Gaertnerii,  Palms  and  Cocos,  formed  a  nice  toned 
group. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt  staged, a  very 
large  lot  of  Roses  in  pots.  Of  the  Teas,  Clara 
Watson,  a  pinky  white;  Elise  Fugier,  a  pale  creamy 
type,  were  best.  Among  H.P.’s,  La  France,  Paul's 
Early  Blush,  and  Ulrich  Brunner  took  prominence. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hill  &  Son,  of  Lower  Edmonton,  put  up 
a  varied  bank  of  Asplenium  Ferns.  A.  divaricatum, 
A.  inaequale,  A.  Felix-foemina  cristata,  A.  Nidus,  A. 
ornatum,  A.  Hillii,  and  others  made  up  a  choice 
show.  (Silver  Banksian). 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton,  put  together 
one  of  the  largest  tables  in  the  Hall,  consisting  of 
Gleichenias  and  Roses,  there  being  13  species  and 
varieties  of  the  former.  G.  speluncae  was  extremely 
graceful,  and  likewise  G.  Mendeli,  G.  rupestris,  G. 
longipinnata  were  all  of  a  class  of  Ferns  we  have  too 
seldom  seen  in  gardens  A  selection  of  Filmy  Ferns 
was  also  staged  in  place  by  Mr.  May.  The  Roses 
were  the  Crimson  Rambler,  Polyanth.  Hydrangea 
paniculata  was  in  fine  form.  (Silver  Banksian). 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackmann  &  Son,  Woking  Nursery, 
Surrey,  staged  a  varied  group  of  hardy  plants  and 
flowers.  In  boxes  were  Iris  microsiphon,  Primula 
acaulis,  purpurea  pleno  and  Androsacea  villosa ; 
Morisia  hypogaea,  Trollius  napellifolius,  Doronicum 
Harper  Crewe,  Pyrus  malus  floribunda,  Cytisus 
praecox,  Mespilus  canadensis,  among  the  spikes  of 
bloom,  and  Gentiana  acaulis,  with  Polyanthus  Rex 
Theodore,  a  crested  dark  red  double  flower.  This 
stand  was  an  interesting  one  for  many.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

A  handsome  exhibit  of  H.  P.  Roses,  in  many  fine 
varieties  and  good  blooms  of  most,  came  from  Mr. 
G.  Mount,  Canterbury.  La  France  was  particularly 
fine,  General  Jacqueminot  and  Mrs.  John  LaiDg  were 
among  the  choicest.  Those  in  boxes  were  carpeted 
with  Moss.  The  Tea,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Capt. 
Hayward  each  put  forth  a  magnificent  show.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs  Hogg  and  Robertson,  of  22,  Mary  Street, 
Dublin,  exhibited  a  very  large  stand  of  their  splendid 
Irish-grown  Tulips  and  some  sweet  Narcissi.  Of 
the  Darwin  Tulips,  Gluck,  Laurentia,  Auber, 
Herscbell,  and  Mr.  W.  Roberts  were  most  select. 
Among  the  Single  Tulips  for  brilliance  and  purity  of 
form  and  colour,  Pink  Beauty,  Thomas  Moore, 
Duchess  de  Parma,  Artus,  took  the  lead.  Novelties 
not  so  often  seen  were,  T.  elegans  variegata,  T.cornuta 
chinensis,  T.  Picotee,  and  the  Parrot  Tulips  Mark 
Graaff,  Perfecta  and  Lutea  major  were  very  curious 
and  fine.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal). 

The  new  Tea  scented  Rose  Sunrise  was  again 


staged  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Piper,  the  Nurseries,  Uckfield, 
Sussex. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
staged  a  large  table  of  Daffodil  blooms.  N.  Sulphur 
Phoenix  was  in  this  case  very  fine,  N.  moschatus, 
Mrs.  Thomson,  N.  Walmer,  and  many  of  the  other 
first-class  varieties  of  the  genus.  The  staging  was 
admirable,  there  being  a  fine  lot  of  Ferns  throughout 
the  stand.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Thos.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  London,  arranged  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  tables  of  the  day.  The  collection  was  very 
varied  and  thoroughly  well  put  up.  Arisema  dra- 
contium,  Paeonies,  and  Hippeastrums,  together  with 
a  vast  array  of  “  Daffs1'  and  Alpine  plants  in  pots, 
made  an  effective  banking.  N.  Leedsii  Gem  was 
very  sweet.  N.  Little  Dirk,  N.  C.  J.  Backhouse,  N. 
maximus,  very  fine,  N.  Barrii-Conspicuus  and  others 
of  the  Poeticus  section  were  exquisitely  sweet  and 
brilliant.  Androsacea  villosa,  with  pure  white  starry 
flowers,  Anemone  apennina,  Muscari  conicum,  very 
deep  coloured  and  dense,  and  the  red  berry-flowered 
Gaultheria  procumbens,  together  with  Primroses  and 
Auriculas,  all  fresh  and  sweet,  completed  this  in¬ 
teresting  stand.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden,  London, 
arranged  a  large  group  of  Narcissi  and  Tulips  of  the 
more  delicate  or  refined  types.  Of  single  Tulips, 
Bride  of  Haarlem,  Artus,  and  Cardinal  Hof  were 
best.  Narcissi  Beauty,  N.  Mrs.  Langtry,  N.  Mrs. 
Thomson,  N.  poeticus  grandiflorus,  N.  P.  R.  Barr,  N. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  N.  King  of  Spain,  N.  Apricot, 
N.  Mme.  de  Graaff,  the  latter  a  very  peculiar 
crinkled,  pale  primrose,  large  flowered  variety,  N. 
C.  J.  Backhouse,  were  all  in  the  pink  of  perfection. 
Erythronium  revolutum,  Dodacatheon  Hendersonii, 
Trillium  grandiflorium,  Aubrietia  Souvenir  de  W. 
Ingram,  Scilla  amoena,  and  many  other  beautiful 
Alpine  and  small  hardy  plants.  (Siver  Gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  staged  an 
array  of  the  stronger  growing  magnocoronata 
Daffodils.  The  most  striking  and  best  types  were 
found  in  N.  Gloria  Mundi,  N.  Incomp.  Goliath,  N. 
Burbidgei  Little  Dirk,  N.  Glory  of  Leiden,  N. 
Weardale  Perfection,  N.  Sulphureus  Phoenix,  and 
N.  Leedsii  Mrs.  Langtry.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora.) 

From  the  Royal  Garden,  Windsor  (gardener,  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas),  came  a  collection  of  Peas  and 
Tomatos.  The  Tomato  bore  the  name  of  The 
Epicure,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Frogmore 
selected  and  Sutton’s  Dessert.  They  are  small, round, 
even,  and  of  a  crimson  colour.  The  fruiting  rods 
bear  very  freely.  The  Pea  was  Harbinger. 

A  unique  and  very  high  class  assortment  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  salads  forced,  and  from  the  open  air, 
came  from  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes.  Spinach  in  deep  pans, 
Peas  in  pots,  as  also  French  Beans,  and  the  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Kale,  Cabbage,  Lettuces,  Sea  Kale, 
Cucumbers,  Asparagus,  Tomatos,  Mushrooms, 
Turnips,  &c.,  were  of  a  quality  of  which  anyone 
might  well  be  proud.  (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Fine  beautiful  plants  in  bloom  of  Calla  Pentlandi 
came  from  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Tring 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill.) 

Giant  superb  hybrid  Polyanthuses  were  sent  by 
Messrs.  Cannell,  Swanley,  Kent.  Primrose  Mrs. 
Massey  was  very  rich. 

From  Mr.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  a  basket 
of  Heliotrope  Mad  Ftlbay,  with  very  large  heads. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Appleshaw,  Andover, 
exhibited  some  of  his  pure  and  beautiful  hybrid  and 
seedling  Narcissi. 

Mr.  James  Douglas, of  Edenside,  Surrey,  exhibited 
Alpine  Auriculas  and  a  very  flue  vase  of  Narcissi. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer  exhibited  splendid  Seakale, 
Tomatos,  Rhubarb,  and  Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign, 
and  Alexandra  Peaches  For  the  latter  he  received  a 
Cultural  Certificate. 


Questions  add  aosiusks. 

•t*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

[Correspondents,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Stopping  the  Shoots  of  Yines  —  H.  C.  Thompson  ; 

Allow  the  shoots  to  make  two  leaves  above  the  bunch, 
and  then  nip  off  the  tip  or  bud  with  your  finger  and 
thumb.  There  is  no  advantage  in  allowing  the 
shoots  to  continue  lengthening  alter  that,  because  all 


the  wood  that  is  formed  beyond  the  bunch  would 
have  to  be  cut  away  with  a  knife,  thus  representing 
a  great  deal  of  lost  energy.  By  nipping  off  the  point 
of  the  shoot  above  the  second  leaf  from  the  bunch 
you  will  be  favouring  the  development  of  the  bunches 
by  directing  the  energies  of  the  Vines  into  them. 
Smaller  side  shoots  will  be  pushed  out  later  on,  and 
these  may  be  stopped  above  the  first  leaf  they  make 
unless  there  be  plenty  of  room  for  more  foliage 
without  crowding. 

Soil  for  Opuntias. — Arbor :  Opuntias  do  not 
require  a  rich  soil  at  all,  but  the  reverse,  with  very 
little  moisture  during  the  winter  so  as  to  imitate  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  their  native  country.  One 
compost  often  made  up  for  Opuntias  consists  of  one 
part  each  of  fibrous  loam,  and  peat,  with  the  other 
third  consisting  of  lime  rubble,  cowdung  and  char¬ 
coal,  with  plenty  of  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous 
and  open.  Another  mixture  would  consist  of  fibrous 
loam,  sand  and  finely  broken  crocks.  In  a  dry 
compost  of  the  above  nature  Opuntia  vulgaris  and 
O.  Rafinisquii  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  this  country,  and  in  cold  frames 
further  north.  The  plants  vary  in  price  from  gd.  or 
is.  6d.  to  £2  according  to  size  and  whether  rare  or 
not.  The  two  above  mentioned  are  common. 

Black  Grapes  Cracking — H.  C.  Thompson :  In 
the  absence  of  information  concerning  the  treatment 
to  which  the  Vines  have  been  subjected,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  exactly  what  was  the  matter  with 
them.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  roots  had 
been  allowed  to  get  dry  for  a  time,  so  that  growth 
was  checked  ;  then  when  water  was  given  the  border 
the  roofs  took  up  a  deal  of  the  moisture,  and  the 
skin  of  the  berries  being  hard  or  tough  they  were 
unable  to  swell,  and  burst  the  skin.  The  roots 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  particularly 
during  the  growing  season.  Another  theory  is  that 
the  roots  have  been  injured  or  destroyed  in  a  water¬ 
logged  soil.  Examine  the  border,  and  if  the  soil  is 
in  a  wet  and  soapy  condition  you  must  renew  it  in 
autumn.  If  the  soil  is  now  in  good  form  you  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  soil  was  allowed  to  get  dry 
last  summer. 

Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses  Dying  Back  —  Nemo  : 
We  think  the  cold  and  trying  frosty  nights  of  March 
and  early  April  were  the  cause  of  the  young  shoots 
dying  back  in  the  way  you  state,  as  we  have  had 
similar  experience  on  a  west  aspect  wall.  The 
shoots  are  very  tender  when  in  that  stage  of  growth. 
We  do  not  like  the  plan  of  growing  Roses  on  walls 
that  are  covered  with  Ivy.  The  roots  of  the  latter 
starve  the  Roses,  and  the  leaves  rob  half  of  the 
foliage  of  its  due  share  of  light.  The  Ivy  must  also 
prevent  the  wall  from  getting  warmed  with  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  The  Ivy  roots  and  foliage  are  certainly 
bad  for  the  Roses  by  being  starved  generally  and 
prevented  from  ripening  their  wood  thoroughly,  so 
that  they  are  really  less  able  to  withstand  the  effects 
of  frost  than  if  they  had  full  exposure.  We  should 
have  liked  to  see  some  of  the  shoots  that  died  back, 
as  that  might  have  given  a  clue  as  to  whether  insects 
or  fungi  were  present.  The  idea  is  prevalent  that 
Ivy  forms  a  beautiful  green  back  ground  to  the  Roses, 
but  it  is  all  a  mistake  for  the  health  of  the  plants. 

Pyrethrums  Short-Lived  Last  Year. — W.  M.: 
They  make  their  growth  and  flower  at  a  time  when 
rain  is  usually  scanty,  and,  therefore,  incapable  of 
supporting  the  foliage  and  flower  stems.  In  order 
to  avoid  a  similar  experience  during  May,  June,  and 
July  on  this  occasion  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to 
mulch  the  ground,  that  is,  to  cover  it  with  short, 
moist  manure.  You  can  then  give  a  good  watering 
once  a  week  or  oftener,  giving  liquid  manure  ODCe  a 
week  till  the  flowers  are  half  expanded,  after  which 
only  clear  water  will  be  necessary. 

Thinning  Beds  of  Godetia. — T.  B. :  You  will 
ensure  finer  plants  and  a  longer  succession  of  bloom 
by  thinning  out  the  seedlings  to  6  in.  apart  in  the 
rows  if  your  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  the  soil  is  rich  and  fairly  moist,  it  will  be 
safe  to  thin  the  seedlings  to  9  in.  or  12  in.  apart  in 
the  rows.  They  will  then  make  bushy  and  branch¬ 
ing  plants  that  will  contiuue  producing  fresh  flowers 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  if  crowded. 

Names  of  Plants. — W.  B.  G. :  Chysosplenium 
oppositifolium.  It  is  abundant  in  wet  places  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country  and  rare  in  others  — 
William  Mclver  :  Acacia  verticillata.—  Botanist :  t, 
Chelidonium  majus ;  2,  Sisymbrium  oflicinale ;  3, 
Ranunculus  parviflorus;  4,  Veronica  serpyllifolia  ; 
5,  Carex  vulgaris  ;  6,  Erica  tetralix.— R  M. ;  1,  Ribes 
aureum  ;  2,  Daphne  Laureola  ;  3,  Magnolia  conspicua 
soulangeana ;  4,  Kerria  japonica  flore  pleno ;  5, 
Cotoneaster  Simonsii. — A.  T.  :  1,  Cattleya  Mendeln; 
2,  Dendrobium  crepidatum  ;  3  Dendrobium  primu- 
linum  ;  4,  Lycaste  Deppei. —  W.  M. :  1,  Muscari 

botryoides ;  2,  Corydalis  solida  ;  3>  Euphorbia 

cyparisias ;  4,  Saxifraga  crassifolia  cordifolia ;  ;, 
Saxifraga  granulata  flore  pleno ;  6,  Ranunculus 

aconitifolius. — H.  J.  :  1,  Cytisus scoparius  andreanus; 
2,  Frunus  triloba — H.H.  :  1,  Asparagus  tenuissimus; 
2,  the  flowers  are  Tritonia  crocata.  (The  questions 
next  week). 

Communications  Received —William  Kennedy. 
—A.  D.  (next  week).— John  Miller.  -W.  W.  (next 
weel,)._H.  H— A.  H.  C.— N.  B.— Geo.  Potts.— A. 
M  — J.  C.  B.— A.  Ward.— D.  C.— Tom.— Argus.— 
Herd,— G.  F.— T.  C.— A.  R.— W.  M. 
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“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  ERASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  MAY  1 3th,  i8gg. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  May  16th. — R.H.S.  Show  and  Committee  Meetings, 
12  o’clock  (noon),  at  Drill  Hall,  with  a  Floral  Demonstra¬ 
tion  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow,  at  3  o’clock  p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  17th.— R.B.S.  Exhibition  of  Plants  and 
Flowers  at  Regent’s  Park.  Opening  of  the  ten  days’ 
International  Exhibition  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Friday,  May  19th. — Opening  of  the  seven  days'  exhibition  at 
Manchester  Royal  Botanical  Gardens. 

Saturday,  May  20th. — Cheltenham  Show. 


J^anesfield,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks. — 
Since  the  fine  old  Buckingham  estate 
of  Danesfield  came  into  the  hands  of  R. 
YV.  Hudson,  Esq.,  everything  has  under¬ 
gone  a  complete  revolution,  or  is  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  being  restored,  improved,  or  en¬ 
tirely  renovated.  The  mansion  and  gar¬ 
dens  themselves  are  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  chalk  hill  or  down,  about  two  miles  from 
Great  Marlow,  and  on  the  road  from  that 
place  to  Henley-on-Thames.  The  high¬ 
way,  indeed,  separates  the  gardens  from 
the  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds  surrounding 
the  mansion,  but  the  road  has  been  lowered 
by  a  deep  cutting  in  the  chalk  on  the  brow 
of  a  steep  hill,  thus  making  the  ascent  of 
the  latter  easier.  The  two  portions  of  the 
grounds  are,  however,  connected  by  an  iron 
bridge  high  overhead,  similar  to  what  may 
be  seen  at  Pain’s  Hill  in  Surrey. 

Considering  the  elevated  character  of  the 
pleasure  grounds,  and  the  chalk  subsoil,  we 
were  surprised  to  find  such  beautiful  turf 
covering  not  merely  the  level  top  but  the 
brow  of  the  hill  and  steep  slopes,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  week  in  April.  The  green 
sward  of  the  well-made  polo  grounds  is 
level,  and  consists  of  a  close  and  fine  sole  of 
grass  of  a  rich  and  verdant  hue.  From 
various  points  along  the  brow  of  the  hill 
beautiful  views  of  woodland,  hill,  and  green 
pastures  are  seen.  A  deep  and  green 
valley  extends  along  one  side,  and  must  in 
historic  or  prehistoric  times  have  been 
watered  by  a  running  stream,  but  is  now 
dry  on  the  surface,  the  water  from  the 
valley-head  finding  its  way  underground  to 
a  stream,  and  ultimately  to  the  River 
Thames  at  a  lower  level.  The  heights  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  are  crowned 
by  noble  timber  trees,  consisting  largely  of 
Beech,  but  containing  many  ornamental 
subjects.  A  large  area  on  the  slope  has  just 
been  planted  with  Larch  by  Mr.  Hudson, 
as  the  tree  thrives  on  the  uplands  here. 
For  some  time  past  the  wild  Cherries  or 
Gean  (Prunus  Avium)  have  been  con¬ 
spicuous  objects  on  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
owing  to  a  profusion  of  white  blossom.  We 
may  here  state  that  this  part  of  Bucks  is 
notable  for  its  orchards  and  plantations  of 
Cherries,  grown  for  the  sake  of  fruit  as  well 
as  timber  for  the  making  of  furniture. 

1  he  Douglas  Fir  (Pseudotsuga  Douglasii) 
thrives  magnificently  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
on  the  far  side  of  this  valley.  Some  trees  of 
70  ft.  in  height,  and  having  a  great  spread  of 
•branches  are  feathered  to  the  ground  with 
a  wealth  of  healthy  foliage  that  would  make 
tree  lovers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
green  with  envy.  The  primary  branches 


are  of  great  length  as  a  rule,  and  bending 
with  their  own  weight,  while  the  smaller 
spray  is  practically  pendulous  in  great 
clouds  from  the  underside  of  the  branches. 
A  more  pyramidal  and  narrowly  tapering 
tree  runs  up  to  a  height  of  go  ft.,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  form  of  tree  is  the 
more  beautiful.  The  dark  green  and  per¬ 
fectly  clean  foliage  is  quite  unlike  the  soot¬ 
laden  trees  often  seen  near  London.  The 
Deodar  Cedar  (Cedrus  Deodara)  forms  trees 
70  ft.  in  height  or  more,  while  the  Norway 
Spruce  (Picea  excelsa)  runs  up  to  70  ft.  or 
80  ft.  1  he  soil  here  is  gravelly,  and  resting 
upon  the  chalk,  so  that  one  is  surprised  it 
can  support  such  fine  timber.  Younger 
plantations  of  ornamental  trees  also  exist 
">n  one  slope,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
transplanted  to  the  grounds  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion,  and 
many  others  will  follow  when  the  planting 
season  again  comes  round. 

Returning  to  the  pleasure  grounds,  we 
may  say  that  vast  and  important  alterations 
are  being  made  to  improve  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  place.  Nature  herself  is 
responsible  for  the  principal  and  leading 
features  of  the  landscape.  Some  of  the 
finest  views  on  the  estate  are  obtainable 
from  various  points  near  the  southern  end 
of  the  chalk  hill  which  ends  abruptly  as  the 
work  of  the  Thames  in  ancient  times.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  valley  level  meadows 
extend  for  some  distance  till  the  eye  of  the 
entranced  beholder  is  arrested  by  the 
willowy  banks  of  old  Father  Thames, and  the 
interesting  old  pile  of  Medmenham  Abbey, 
recently  restored  by  Mr.  Hudson,  and 
apparently  now  capable  of  enduring  for 
some  centuries  longer.  The  main  portion 
of  the  Abbey  has  been  re-roofed,  but  con¬ 
sistently  covered  with  old  tiles  so  that  the 
ancient  aspect  is  maintained.  Some  of  the 
wings  or  lesser  appendages  have  been  left 
externally  in  a  ruinous  state,  with  Ivy  upon 
them,  but  the  roofs  have  been  rendered 
waterproof  so  that  the  mouldings,  and 
otherwise  fine  ceilings  of  the  rooms  beneath 
are  perfectly  dry  and  safe  from  decay. 
Over  one  entrance  and  over  the  mantel¬ 
piece  in  a  room  we  noted  the  motto  of  a 
certain  notorious  club,  which  once  held 
sway  here.  It  is  in  old  French,  and  reads 
“  Fay  ce  que  voudras,”  which  being  trans¬ 
lated  means  “  Do  as  you  like.” 

Below  the  Abbey  there  is  a  great  bend  in 
the  river,  which  then  runs  close  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  which  Danesfield  is  situated. 
Here  the  chalk  forms  a  steep  precipice 
of  great  height,  and  one  of  the  finest 
river  escarpments  we  have  seen.  All  the 
heights  are  wooded  except  where  the  chalk 
is  perpendicular,  and  even  there  some  trees 
have  sown  themselves  and  obtained  a  foot¬ 
hold.  Towards  the  estate  of  Harleyford 
and  the  vicinity  of  Hurley  Lock,  the  ground 
again  slopes  down  to  the  river,  but  is 
beautifully  wooded. 

Taking  to  the  high  ground  above  the 
steep  chalk  escarpment  the  visitor  meets 
with  a  feature  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the 
shape  of  a  deep  dyke  or  ditch,  having  a  high 
bank  or  rampart  on  either  side,  surround¬ 
ing  an  ancient  encampment  of  the  Danes, 
and  made  by  those  pirates  and  invaders  at 
the  time  they  infested  this  country.  The 
dyke  is  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  enclos¬ 
ing  a  large  field  traversed  in  the  middle  by 
a  valley,  and  having  the  open  heel  of  the 
shoe  terminating  on  the  steep  escarpment 
of  the  river.  No  doubt  it  was  an  encamp¬ 
ment  of  great  strength  in  those  times,  and 
history  says  that  a  great  battle  was  fought 
here  between  the  English  and  the  Danes. 
The  title  of  Danesfield  is,  therefore,  very 
aptly  and  correctly  applied  to  the  estate. 

A  new  mansion  is  in  the  course  of  erection, 
being  built  across  the  dyke  on  one  side  of 
the  field.  The  artificial  character  of  the 


dyke  is  well  shown  where  it  has  been  cut 
through.  All  the  rest  of  these  interesting 
remains  will  be  carefully  preserved  by  Mr. 
Hudson,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
mansion,  which  is  to  be  built  of  chalk  as 
white  as  marble,  and  quarried  on  the 
estate.  This  house  will  command  beautiful 
views,  both  up  and  down  the  river,  as  well 
as  in  the  side  valley  above  mentioned.  The 
site  is  a  charming  one,  and  we  felt  surprised 
that  the  builder  of  the  present  mansion  did 
not  recognise  the  fact.  Many  trees  planted 
on  all  sides  give  an  air  of  great  antiquity 
to  the  place,  independently  of  the  Danish 
encampment.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill 
overlooking  the  side  valley,  many  of  the 
scrubby  old  trees  have  been  removed, 
leaving  only  the  finest  of  them.  Various 
banks  and  other  inequalities  of  the  ground 
have  been  levelled  down,  and  the  grass 
made  to  slope  regularly  almost  to  the  fence 
bounding  the  public  highway.  Mr.  James 
Gibson,  the  gardener,  has  already  accom¬ 
plished  much  in  carrying  out  the  designs  of 
beautifying  the  grounds  by  levelling,  or 
rather  graduating,  the  slopes  and  turfing 
them  down,  so  that  they  can  be  mown  by 
the  pony  machine.  This  will  be  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  old  and  overcrowded 
thickets  besides  opening  out  many  beautiful 
views  otherwise  lost. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  old 
mansion  are  some  grand  specimens  of  orna¬ 
mental  Conifers,  including  Abies  nordman- 
niana  65  ft.  high,  beside  another  old  speci¬ 
men,  flat  and  sprawling  upon  the  grass.  A 
handsome  specimen  of  A.  Pinsapo  also 
stands  65  ft.  high.  A  magnificent  tree  of 
Abies  cephalonica,  about  80  ft.  high,  was 
crimson  all  over  with  young  male  cones. 
Picea  orientalis  is  also  a  shapely  tree,  of 
35  ft.  in  height  ;  and  Thujopsis  dolobrata 
is  18  ft.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  public 
highway  and  nearer  the  garden  are  many 
other  fine  Coniferous  trees,  including  a 
giant  specimen  of  Picea  Menziesii,  80  ft. 
high,  and  in  perfect  health.  The  species 
was  not  introduced  to  this  country  till  1831. 
The  Himalayan  weeping  Spruce  (P. 
smithiana)  is  also  represented  by  a  fine 
tree.  Other  fine  things  are  Cupressus 
sempervirens  fastigiata,  C.  nutkaensis, 
Cedrus  Deodara  (60  ft.),  C.  Libani,  Tsuga 
canadensis  (50  ft.  and  feathered  to  the 
ground^,  Jumperus  virginiana,  J.  chinensis, 

J.  c.  aurea  variegata,  and  many  more. 

Passing  through  the  herb  garden  we  in¬ 
spected  the  new  bothy,  built  of  chalk,  and 
a  veritable  casa  Candida,  as  Caesar  would 
have  said.  The  interior  is  elaborately 
fitted  up  with  bath  room  for  hot  and  cold 
water,  a  separate  bedroom  for  every  gar¬ 
dener,  and  every  other  requirement  young 
gardeners  could  desire,  and  certainly  more 
than  they  could  expect.  Near  this  garden 
palace,  as  well  as  the  gardener’s  cottage, 
the  Primroses,  Cowslips,  Sweet,  Wood, 
Dog,  and  Hairy  Violets,  Forget-me-Nots, 
and  other  wild  flowers  creep  up  the  hill 
almost  to  the  very  doors  ;  while  the  sweet 
smell  of  verdant  woods  is  always  at  hand. 

In  the  building  of  bothies,  cottages,  and 
other  houses  for  the  comfort  of  his  servants, 
Mr.  Hudson  has  allowed  the  work  to  take 
precedence  of  the  building  of  his  own 
mansion.  The  farm  servants  attached  to 
the  farms  all  over  the  estate  have  been 
equally  well  provided  for.  The  cottages 
near  Medmenham  Abbey  are  more  like  de¬ 
tached  villas  than  cottages,  and  for  that 
we  took  them  when  we  first  espied  them 
from  the  pleasure  grounds.  There  are 
between  thirty  and  forty  of  these  new 
cottages  on  the  estate,  so  that  in  a  wide 
sense  Mr.  Hudson  is  making  his  presence 
felt  for  good  in  the  Thames-side  parish  of 
Medmenham.  Mrs.  Hudson  has  also 
built  a  new  school  and  schoolhouse  for  the 
parish,  and  fitted  up  everything  in  the  most 
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approved  fashion.  We  must  refer  to  the 
gardens  and  hothouses  on  another  occasion. 


Query. — "  Is  the  same  species  of  Fern  always  first 
in  different  localities  ?  ” 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  i6th,  in  the  Drill 
Hal),  James  Street,  Westminster,  1—5  p.m.  A  lec¬ 
ture  on  “Some  of  the  Plants  Exhibited”  will  be 
given  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  at 
3  o'clock. 

Tinned  Green  Peas. — It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  those  Peas  which  we  so  largely  import,  even  we 
are  told,  to  the  extent  of  16,000,000  tins  annually, 
contain  07  grain  of  copper,  which  is  used  to  retain 
the  greenness  of  the  Peas.  Such  a  dose  of 
copper  is  certainly  not  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the 
commonwealth  and  regulations  should  be  ordered 
against  the  importation  of  such  Peas. 

Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society.— A  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural 
Society  was  held  at  5. St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh, 
on  April  28th.  The  proposals  on  1  he  excursions  to 
Ross  and  Sutherland  this  year,  and  to  France  next 
year, were  explained  and  generally  approved  of  After 
further  business  Mr.  Elis  Nilson,  representative  of  the 
Forest  Department  of  Sweden,  was  introduced.  Mr. 
Nilson  is  at  present  in  Scotland  making  collections 
of  Larch  seeds  and  investigating  the  conditions  of 
Scotch  Larch  forests  for  operations  in  Sweden. 
Larch  seed  from  the  Tyrol  and  elsewhere  has  proved 
of  little  good  in  Sweden,  and  trials  are  now  to  be 
made  with  Scotch  seeds. 

Death  of  Mr.  T.  A  Dickson.—  It  is  wfih  deep  regret 
that  we  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson, 
one  of  the  well  known  florists  in  Central  Avenue, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  who  died  at  his  residence 
on  Tuesday,  May  9th.  Mr.  Dickson  has  had  a 
lingering  illness  since  August  last,  brought  on  by 
overwork.  His  condition  of  health  during  the 
months  since  last  autumn  has  been  one  prolonged 
depression  with  spells  of  returning  vigour  and 
repeated  relapses.  He  was  65  years  of  age.  Practic¬ 
ally  all  his  life  he  has  been  occupied  in  his  Covent 
Garden  business,  and  for  many  years  he  has  managed 
a  nursery  at  Acre  Lane,  Brixton,  where  he  lived. 
Everyone  who  met  him  or  had  dealings  with  him, 
loved  and  held  him  in  very  high  respect.  During  a 
long  term  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  for  which  be  did  a  lot 
of  hard  work,  as  also  in  his  connections  with  the 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  His  was  a  worthy 
life,  nobly  spent. 

Sutton’s  Cycling  Club. — Times  and  again  do  we 
have  notices  ot  “  Fixtures  ”  either  for  cricket 
matches  between  a  team  of  Messrs.  Sutton’s  em-. 
ployees,  of  Reading,  and  some  neighbours,  or  of 
prospective  cycling  runs.  This  represents  the 
grandest  feeling  between  masters  and  men  that  we 
could  wish  for.  And  in  these  days,  when  “  Gar¬ 
deners'  Unions’’  are  lustily  being  debated,  why 
might  “Unions”  of  the  Messrs.  Sutton’s  type  not 
be  oftener  inaugurated  ?  In  the  card  tabulating 
twenty  cycle  runs  during  the  half-holiday  afternoons 
accorded  the  workers  at  Messrs.  Sutton’s  Nurseries, 
we  find  Martin  J.  Sutton,  Esq  ,  J.P.,  as  president  of 
the  club,  and  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Esq.,  Leonard  G. 
Sutton,  Esq.,  and  M.  H.  Foquet  Sutton,  Esq.,  as  the 
vice-presidents.  The  runs  vary  in  length  from  seven 
to  twenty-two  miles,  and  at  the  lesser  distances 
ladies  are  invited.  If  the  runs  are  to  shows  the  club 
starts  early,  and  has  more  leisure  for  enjoyment  of 
the  exhibitions.  Evening  runs  take  place  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  arrange  them.  Now  all  this  is  very 
nice,  and  we  can  guess  the  men  themselves  are  all 
the  more  willing  to  do  their  best  in  return.  For 
health  and  easy,  perfect  exercise  cycling  is  the  most 
adaptable  and  recommendable  form  anyone  can  put 
themselves  to ;  and  a  breezy  run  through  varied 
scenes  with  pleasant  chat  and  unpunctured  tyres  is 
a  sensation  to  be  experienced  for  full  realisation. 
May  the  club  loDg  remain  in-tyre,  safely  seated,  and 
as  the  wheels  of  time  bowl  along  may  its  numbers 
be,  aye,  full-blown 


“  The  Fern  Bulletin  ”  for  April  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  too  much  hunting  for  rare 
species  of  Ferns  and  too  little  study  accorded  to  the 
commonest  forms.  "  To  learn  the  names  of  the 
Ferns  is  merely  to  become  familiar  with  the  alphabet 
of  Fern  study.” 

“  Fox  plant,”  “  monkey  plant,”  and  “  rabbit  plant” 
are  various  names  applied  to  Barosma  foetidissima, 
owing  to  its  obnoxious  odour.  A  large  specimen  of 
this  Cape  plant  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Temperate 
House,  Kew,  where  it  forms  a  somewhat  conspicuous 
object. 

The  Age  of  the  Earth  is  reckoned  to  be  about  sixty 
million  years,  divided  into  ( a )  twelve  million  for  the 
Azoic, — without  life;  thiriy-six  millions  for  the 
Palaeozoic,— early  Primary  forms  of  life;  nine 
million  for  the  Mesozoic  ;  and  three  millions  for  the 
present  period  or  Cenozoic. — Ketchum's  American 
Botany. 

Rain  Every  Day. — In  some  parts  of  England  rainy 
days  are  said  to  far  exceed  the  dry  ones.  Here  is  a 
popular  rhyme  which  expresses  a  summary  verdict ; 

“  The  South  winds  always  bring  wet  weather; 

The  North  wind  brings  wet  and  cold  together. 

The  West  wind  always  brings  us  rain 

And  the  East  wind  blows  it  back  again. 

If  the  sun  in  red,  should  set, 

The  next  day  surely  will  be  wet ; 

If  the  sun  should  set  in  grey 

The  next  will  be  a  rainy  day.” 

Power  of  a  Mushroom. — Our  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  statement  that  a  Mushroom  had  lifted  a 
paving-stove  weighing  500  lb.,  besides  being  wedged 
in  on  all  sides  in  a  London  pathway.  We  have  not 
seen  it,  but  should  guess  that  many  Mushrooms  or 
toadstools  had  been  concerned  in  the  case.  The 
stinking  toadstool,  known  to  the  botanist  as  Phallus 
impudicus,  about  two  years  ago,  lifted  a  portion  of  a 
well-made  ashphalt  path  in  Finsbury  Park,  making 
a  hole  large  enough  to  let  through  a  cannon  ball. 
Roots  of  trees  that  have  got  into  cracks  and  crevices 
of  walls,  have  often  been  known  to  rend  them  or  up¬ 
set  their  stability. 

Strayed  Ferns. — An  interesting  case,  which  shows 
how  plants,  confined  to  certain  zones  or  local  areas, 
may  be  and  are,  sometimes  found  in  isolated  and 
restricted  spots  away  from  their  true  habitat,  is 
related  in  The  Fern  Bulletin  for  April.  A  traveller  in 
the  Olympic  mountains  found  a  single  specimen  of 
Cryptogramme  acrostichoides  near  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  while  all  the  others  of  the  same  species 
were  found  away  up  on  the  summit.  The  single 
specimen  had  been  carried  down  by  a  piece  of  rock, 
and  had  established  itself  and  was  growing  more 
vigorously  in  its  new  environs  than  the  rest  of  its 
members  in  the  higher  zone,  four  or  five  thousand 
feet  up,  among  barren  rocks. 

Forfar  Horticultural  Improvement  Association  con¬ 
cluded  a  well  spent  session  on  May  2nd.  The 
gathering  was  in  the  Meffan  Institute,  and  the 
president,  Mr.  Thomas  Shiel,  in  the  chair.  The 
prize  essays,  of  which  there  were  three,  on  “  The 
Benefits  derived  from  Horticultural  Improvement 
Associations”  were  before  the  meeting.  In  this 
essay  competition,  Mr.  Storrie,  of  Dundee,  awarded 
first  place  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  Glamis  Castle 
Gardens,  who  thus  secured  the  tested  barometer 
presented  by  the  Ichthemic  Guano  Company,  of 
Ipswich.  Mr.  Thomas  Shiel,  New  Cemetry  Lodge, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Dickers,  Beechhill  Gardens  were  in 
this  respective  order.  Twenty-five  of  the  best  vari¬ 
eties  of  Daffodils  were  sent  from  Glamis  Castle 
Gardens  and,  it  goes  without  saying,  they  were 
much  admired.  The  annual  general  gathering  was 
then  held,  and  from  reports  put  forth  the  society 
was  seen  to  be  in  a  vigorous  condition,  financially 
and  otherwise.  The  office  bearers  for  the  coming 
year  were  duly  elected  whence  the  assembly  afterwards 
met  at  Robertson’s  Hall,  Osnaburg  Street,  for  a 
social  evening.  After  the  toast  of  the  Society  had 
been  passed  the  chairman,  Mr.  Shiel,  called  on  Mr. 
Knox,  who  in  a  pleasant  way  presented  Mr.  Brown, 
the  society’s  secretary,  with  a  handsome  barometer 
given  by  the  members  in  appreciation  of  valuable 
services  rendered  to  the  Association.  Mr.  Brown 
returned  thanks  and  showed  how  fully  he  valued  the 
gift.  An  enjoyable  evening  was  spent  in  speeches 
and  songs. 


Glass  Bricks  have  been  used  for  some  time  past  as 
paving  for  the  streets  in  Lyons.  They  are  not  made 
smooth,  but  are  notched  and  wear  handsomely.— 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Hints  for  Preserving  Tools. — Say  you  are  putting 
past  such  tools  as  spades  or  egding-irons,  &c.,  wipe 
them  thoroughly  clean  and  thereafter  pass  them 
before  a  fire  till  warm  enough  to  melt  beeswax, 
whence  they  should  be  well  greased  all  over  with 
the  beeswax  and  placed  away  in  a  dry  place. 

Thinning  Plantations. — The  first  consideration  be¬ 
fore  thinning  is  commenced  is  to  take  into  account 
the  position  or  situation  of  the  wood  or  plantation. 
On  high  situations  thin  cautiously,  and  also  be  care¬ 
ful  in  the  thinning  of  the  sides  of  a  plantation  open  to 
the  prevailing  gales  and  winds  of  the  district.  The 
distance  to  which  they  may  be  left  depends  greatly 
or  altogether  on  the  soil  in  which  trees  in  different 
positions  are  growing.  The  general  rule  is  to  leave 
the  trees  free  from  each  other,  say  one-third  of  their 
height  apart.  Pines  are  not  benefited  by  artificial 
pruning.  The  early  summer  months  is  the  best 
season  for  thinning. 

A  Puzzle  for  Botanists  is  found  in  what  some  of 
our  daily  papers  think  is  a  new  discovery  of  a  Pine 
tree,  whose  seed  cones  neither  drop  nor  open  to 
liberate  the  inclosed  seeds.  Pinus  muricata  is  the 
species  under  question,  and  at  Kew  Gardens  a  speci¬ 
men  has  been  bearing  ripe  cones  without  any  signs 
of  dropping  them,  for  years  past.  Indeed,  it  takes  a 
strong  blow  with  a  sharp  axe  to  cause  their  removal. 
And  though  they  may  be  buried  for  months  the 
cones  remain  as  firm  as  ever.  The  only  theory  as  to 
how  such  a  tree  is  perpetuated  is  that  of  a  well- 
known  botanist,  who  believes  an  intense  forest  fire, 
in  which  the  parent  trees  are  consumed,  and  the 
cones  opened  by  great  heat,  is  necessary. 

Fighting  the  Phylloxera.— In  the  districts  lying 
around  Cadiz  the  vineyards  last  year  gave  a  worse 
crop  than  ever,  says  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
owing  to  the  attacks  of  the  Phylloxera.  Formerly, 
the  only  plants  infested  were  those  growing  on  white 
clay  soil,  but  now  those  on  sandy  lands  have  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  scourge.  The  only  preventive  course  to 
take  is  an  expensive  one,  and  it  is,  to  graft  American 
and  the  Spanish  Vines  together,  Crops,  of  course, 
have  to  be  waited  for,  but  the  character  of  the 
Spanish  wine  is  unaltered,  and  the  product  is  rather 
increased.  It  is  now  some  years  ago  since  we  heard 
Dr.  W.  G.  Smith,  late  of  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  now  at  Leeds,  lecturing  on  the  use  of 
American  Vines  as  stocks  for  grafting  on  to  when 
Vines  were  attacked  by  Phylloxera. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— Clydesdale 
Orchards  :  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Murdostoun  Gardens, 
Newmains,  expressed  surprise  and  amazement  at 
the  vague  and  mistaken  ideas  existing  even  with 
intelligent  people,  as  to  the  aspect  of  Nature,  and 
the  social  and  moral  position  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district  of  Scotland  commonly 
styled  the  west,  visions  of  towering  chimneys,  coal 
pits,  fiery  furnaces,  rugged  men,  and  grim  visaged 
women  arising  before  their  vision,  when  a  chance 
reference  might  be  made  to  Central  Lanarkshire. 
Mr.  Wilson  went  on  to  say  the  people  of  the  west 
rather  gloried  in  their  commercial  enterprises  ;  but 
all  the  same  the  Clyde  orchards  were  sufficiently 
removed  from  them.  Some  fruit-growing  districts 
were  strikingly  rural,  the  people,  their  homes,  habits, 
conversation,  and  styles  of  living,  evidencing  a 
primitive  honesty  and  freedom  from  desire  for  more 
exciting  circumstances  than  pure  air,  good  health 
and  merry  hearts.  This  possibly  was  most  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  Braidwood  district.  Mr.  Wilson 
gave  a  glowing  description  of  the  Clyde  scenery 
from  its  rise  at  the  hills  on  to  Stonebyres  and 
Uddingstone,  discussing  the  landlords,  their  tenants, 
soils,  rentals,  manures,  fruits,  and  the  various  modes 
and  appliances  adopted  to  ensure  success  in  fruit 
growing,  dealing  also  with  the  questions  of  sewage, 
irrigation,  and  the  various  means  adopted  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  incomes  of  the  fruit  grower,  such  as 
poultry  farming,  plant  and  Tomato  growing.  He 
concluded  by  paying  a  high  compliment  to  the 
generous  spirit  of  the  occupants  of  the  Clydesdale 
mansions  and  the  high  moral  force,  energy  and  skill 
of  the  average  fruit  grower  of  the  Clyde. — Robert 
Laird,  Secretary. 
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A  New  Insectivorous  plant. — The  editor  of  Indian 
Gardening  is  of  the  opinion  that  Aristolochia  gigas 
Sturtevanti  is  an  insect-eating  plant,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Nepenthes,  Dionaea,  Drosera,  Utricularia, 
etc.  No  doubt  flies  and  other  insects  are  trapped 
and  retained  for  purposes  of  fertilisation,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  that  the  bodies  are  dissolved 
and  absorbed  by  the  plant.  Although  the  form 
Sturtevanti  has  been  flowered  in  this  country,  no 
such  propensity  has  been  observed.  The  matter 
evidently  required  further  observation. — M.C.C. 

Noble  Park  Trees. — In  the  sweeping  park  which 
surrounds  the  mansion  of  Sir  Arthur  Halkett,  Bart  , 
of  Pitfirrane,  near  Durafermline,  Fifeshire,  there  is 
scattered  over  its  breadth  some  noble  and  very  old 
trees.  Many  of  them  are  tall  and  stately  ;  others 
are  stout  and  spreading,  while  not  a  few  have  long, 
clean,  straight  boles.  Some  of  the  broad-leaved  trees 
have  recently  had  their  girths  measured,  and  the 
following  figures  prove  that  the  trees  really  are 
ancient  and  noble.  Among  others,  seven  Ash  trees 
were  measured,  the  largest  of  which  girthed  15  ft. 
5  in. ;  the  smallest  girthed  12  ft.  4  in.  ;  and  the 
average  girth  was  14  ft.  Of  ten  Beech  trees,  the 
largest  was  17  ft. ;  the  smallest,  14  ft.  ;  and  the 
average  was  15  ft.  4  in.  Of  ten  Elms,  the  largest 
girthed  20  ft.  7  in.  ;  the  smallest,  12  ft.  8  in.  ;  and 
the  average  of  the  ten  trees,  15  ft.  4  in.  Of  ten  Oak 
trees,  tbe  largest  was  14  ft.  6  in. ;  the  smallest,  12  ft. ; 
and  the  average,  14  ft.  Of  ten  Sycamore  trees,  the 
largest  was  17  ft.  6  in.  ;  the  smallest,  11  ft. ;  and  the 
average,  13  ft.  6  in.  A  Lime  tree  girthed  15  ft.,  and 
a  stout-stemmed  Willow,  19  ft. ;  the  whole  of  the 
girths  had  been  measured  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground. 

Hares,  Rabbits,  and  the  Bark  of  Trees. — During 
severe  weather  the  bark  of  tree  trunks  is  very  liable 
to  be  injured  by  rabbits  and  hares  where  these 
rodents  are  not  entirely  excluded  from  the  planta¬ 
tions.  Many  preparations  have  been  devised  for 
painting  the  trees  so  as  to  make  the  bark  distasteful 
to  these  animals,  and  secure  immunity  for  the  trees. 
One  preparation  consists  of  clay,  lime,  and  cow 
dung  mixed  together  in  water  till  of  the  consistency 
of  paint.  To  each  pailful  of  this  mixture  a  wine- 
glassful  of  spirits  of  tar  is  added,  and  the  whole  well 
stirred  together.  Another  mixture  consists  of  two 
parts  of  cow  dung  to  one  part  of  quicklime,  which 
are  stirred  together  with  soap-suds,  in  which  ahand- 
ful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  has  been  mixed,  and  a 
handful  of  quassia  chips  steeped  for  some  hours.  A 
third  mixture  consists  of  the  last-named  with  two 
spoonsful  of  assafoetida  to  a  pailful  of  the  mixture, 
instead  of  the  sulphur  and  quassia.  The  stems  of 
valuable  trees  should  be  painted  with  one  or  other 
of  the  above  mixtures  from  the  base  up  to  a  height 
beyond  which  the  vermin  cannot  reach. 

Lavish  Decorations. — AmoDg  wealthy  circles  rivalry, 
so  far  as  spending  sums  of  money  is  concerned, 
often  becomes  a  craze.  One  wealthy  individual, 
thinking  to  create  sensation  or  win  the  encomiums 
of  his  neighbours,  when  about  to  give  a  ball, 
surrendered  his  house  to  a  bevy  of  florists  for  three 
days.  They  had  the  liberty  to  do  what  they  liked, 
and  employ  as  much  material  as  they  choose.  We 
do  not  know  the  cost,  but  certainly  it  would  not  be 
small.  A  noble  marquis  ordered  one  of  his  ball¬ 
rooms  to  be  patterned  after  the  manner  of  the 
Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon.  Six  tons  of  Ivy  were 
used.  Mr.  Gerard  Leigh  spent  £500  on  one  enter¬ 
tainment, while  £3,000  was  expended  by  a  lady  in  the 
same  way.  In  gratitude  at  the  recovery  after  the 
illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  £2,000  was  spent  in 
decorating  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  at  the  thanksgiving 
ceremony.  As  many  as  T2,ooo  pure  white  Roses 
have  been  employed  in  one  decoration.  In  1887,  at 
the  Jubilee  of  our  Queen,  in  her  triumphal  advance 
through  London,  she  was  presented  with  a  bouquet 
of  Orchids  seven  feet  high, said  to  be  valued  at  £1,200. 
There  were  as  many  as  50,000  flowers  in  its  com¬ 
position.  At  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  1897,  she  received 
a  basket  of  Orchids  quite  as  valuable.  Lavish  floral 
decorations  were  arranged  at  the  Foreign  Office 
reception.  Twenty-thousand  Roses  were  decked 
about  a  house  wherein  the  daughter,  named  Rose, 
had  come  of  age.  Mr„  Vanderbilt,  as  we  know,  spent 
£25,000  when  his  daughter  became  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  In  America,  too,  a  lady  had  the  walls 
of  her  ball  room  screened  with  Roses  laid  close 
enough  to  cover  all. 


Broccoli,  to  the  extent  of  557$  tons— or,  to  give  an 
average  of  five  dozen  heads  in  each  of  7,427  crates, 
we  have  the  prodigious  number  of  434,820  heads  of 
Broccoli — were  all  sent  in  one  day  from  four  stations 
in  Cornwall — Penzance,  St.  Erth,  St.  Ives,  and  Mar- 
azion.  If  this  is  one  day’s  export— even  though 
it  was  a  record— what  must  the  returns  of  a  season 
be? 

"  Indian  Gardening,”  as  an  example  of  the  mean¬ 
ings  attached  to  specific  names,  gives  the  tale  of 
Linnaeus  and  John  Browallius.  This  man  defended 
the  sexual  system  of  plants  against  Siegesbeck  in  a 
book  called  "  Examen  epicriseos.”  Linnaeus,  to 
show  his  gratitude  to  humble  Browallius,  called  the 
first  introduced  species  of  Browallia  after  his  friend 
— Browallia  demissa.  When  Browallius  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  Bishop  of  Abo  he  became  greatly  con¬ 
ceited,  so  that  when  a  second  species  came  to 
Europe,  Linnaeus  termed  it  Browallia  exaltata. 
This  caused  a  rupture  in  the  friendship  between  the 
two  men.  Hence  the  third  specific  name  of  “alienata.” 

Calabrian  Bergamot. — Many  of  the  principal  made- 
up  perfumes  have  as  their  basis  Bergamot,  which  is 
prepared  from  the  fruit  and  flowers  of  Citrus  Ber- 
gamia,  and  the  commodity  is  of  such  importance  that 
a  good  deal  of  adulteration  has  been  practised  despite 
the  great  efforts  that  have  been  and  are  being  made 
to  secure  its  purity.  It  is  said  that  the  crucial  test 
of  its  purity  is  the  proportion  present  of  a  substance 
known  as  Acetato  di  liniale.  An  interesting  article  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  both  essence  of  lemon  and  essence  of 
orange  are  frequently  used  for  adulterating  the  ber¬ 
gamot.  This  adulteration  is  far  from  easy  to  detect 
except  in  a  well  fitted  laboratory  by  a  scientific  man 
surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  conveniences.  There  is 
no  rough  and  ready  test  such  as  can  be  readily 
adopted  by  a  practical  man  ignorant  of  the  ways  of 
science.  The  export  of  bergamot  from  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Calabria  was  380,000  lbs.  avoirdupois,  in 
1896,  and  the  price  was  6s.  id.  per  lb.  This  is  very 
low,  however,  for  the  average  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  8s.  per  lb.  Essence  of  lemon  fetches 
4s.  gd.  per  lb. ,  and  essence  of  orange  about  the  same, 
so  that  in  years  when  bergamot  commands  a  fair 
average  price  there  is  a  good  deal  of  temptation  to 
adulterate  it  with  these  foreign  matters.  This 
temptation  becomes  all  the  greater  when  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  detection  is  taken  into  account. 

- - 

RICHARDIAS. 

Among  the  various  and  attractive  exhibits  at  tbe 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  show  in  the  Drill 
Hall  on  May  2nd,  the  group  of  Richardias  exhibited 
by  Lord  Rothschild,  of  Tring  Park,  Tring,  were  by 
no  means  the  least  worthy  of  note. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  Ricbardia  suffusa  was 
brought  before  the  Floral  Committee,  and  received 
an  Award  of  Merit.  It  was  a  seedling  raised  by 
Mr.  E.  Hill,  and  with  it  was  shown  a  bloom  of  R. 
aurita  for  comparison.  R.  suffusa  was  considerably 
larger  than  the  latter  (which  was  evidently  a  young 
bloom,  and  of  a  much  paler  colour).  Comparing  the 
two  blooms,  R.  suffusa  was  a  pale  yellow  largely 
suffused  with  violet  around  the  inside  base  of  the 
spathe,  while  R.  aurita,  though  of  a  more  intense 
yellow,  had  far  less  of  the  violet  at  the  base.  Though 
not  as  yet  generally  used  by  gardeners,  the  name 
Richardia  has  superseded  Calla  among  botanists  for 
upwards  of  seventy  years. 

The  first  of  the  Richardias  to  be  introduced  into 
Europe  was  the  old  R.  africana,  the  commonly  and 
erroneously  so-called  Lily  of  the  Nile ;  so-called  in 
error,  for,  being  essentially  a  Cape  plant,  it  is  not 
found  within  about  1,500  miles  of  the  Nile  valleys. 

There  is  one  great  difference  between  R.  africana 
and  other  Richardias,  namely,  whereas  they  all  have 
perennial  tuberous  roots,  R.  africana  alone  has  a 
rhizome,  and  never  dies  down  naturally.  One  hears 
of  valleys  at  the  Cape  being  white  with  these  grand 
blooms  in  the  season,  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
after  seeing  the  remarkably  free  manner  in  which 
they  grow  in  Cornwall.  One  of  the  Cornish  rivers, 
the  Fal,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  being  partially  dammed 
up  at  one  part,  forms  a  still  deep  lagoon,  where  these 
Arums  grow  and  flourish,  and  where  thousands  may 
be  seen  at  a  time  in  full  blossom,  their  dazzling 
beauty  being  enhanced  by  the  massive  green  foliage 
of  Gunnera  scabra  growing  in  luxuriance  on  the 
banks. — J.  Etherington. 


ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS 


Cattleya  citrina. — This  is  an  interesting  and 
beautiful  species  of  Cattleya.  It  has  a  delicate  per¬ 
fume  and  a  bright  rich  yellow  shade  of  colour.  Its 
style  of  growth  is  well  known,  for  once  the  pendent. 
Tulip-like  flowers,  the  pale  foliage,  and  pseudo-bulbs 
clinging  to  the  rafts  have  been  seen.no  one  forgets  it. 
We  saw  a  fine  lot  in  a  recent  nursery  visit,  and  have 
flowered  it  ourselves  previously.  It  is  shy  with  some 
growers,  probably  for  lack  of  some  item  of  culture  of 
its  exacting  nature.  It  need  not  have  much  about  its 
roots,  nice  fresh  sphagnum  suiting  it ;  and  neither 
much  moisture  nor  heat  are  necessary  We  grew  it 
very  well  in  an  Adiantum  house,  whose  temperature 
was  generally  between  63°  and  70°  Fahr.,  generally 
midway.  Dewing  was  only  slightly  giveD,  and 
atmospheric  moisture  to  only  a  limited  degree.  The 
house  was  more  or  less  shaded,  but  the  plants  were 
near  to  the  glass,  being  within  a  foot.  After  flower¬ 
ing  allow  it  a  rest,  and  then,  when  in  growth,  attend 
to  the  developing  of  as  large  and  as  sound  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  as  possible. — D.  H.  J. 


NOTES  FROM  SALISBURY. 

Things  outside  are  generally  backward  this  season. 
The  nights  are  cold  and  we  have  had  few  really 
growing  days,  consequently  Peach  trees  are  becoming* 
dirty  on  tbe  walls  outside.  The  crops,  both  of 
Peaches  and  Apricots,  will  be  light,  the  severe 
frosts  six  weeks  ago  having  crippled  the  bloom, 
together  with  dropping  of  the  buds  caused  by 
drought  and  redspider  last  summer.  Pears  are 
showing  well,  and  if  frosts  do  not  injure  them  there 
should  be  a  good  crop.  Plums  and  Cherries,  too, 
promise  well,  but,  of  course,  much  depends  on  the 
trees  being  kept  clean.  GreeD  vegetables  have  been 
somewhat  scarce  for  some  time,  more  so  than  they 
should  have  been  after  the  supplies  of  water  we 
applied  last  summer,  for  we  have  water  taken  to  all 
handy  points. 

We  shall  have  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  besom 
more  in  favour  of  the  hose  and  Dutch  hoe.  The 
former  is  a  very  necessary  article  in  any  garden,  but 
its  effects  are  not  apparent  the  following  spring  after 
a  dry  summer,  as  is  the  use  of  the  latter  two 
articles.  Our  earliest  Vines  are  very  good,  and  the 
late  house  is  coming  into  flower.  Melons  will  soon 
commence  to  colour  and  are  a  very  fair  lot.  Earl’s 
Favourite  is  our  best  variety.  We  shall  have  a  nice 
lot  of  Pines  in  a  few  weeks.  They  were  a 
particularly  good  lot  of  plants  in  the  autumn.  We 
are  awfully  busy.— F.  G.  D. 

- — — — _ 

GROWING  EARLY  POTATOS  IN  POTS. 

In  many  places  these  are  in  demand,  and  there  are 
not  a  few  amateurs  who  envy  a  dish  of  early 
Potatos.  It  is  not  everyone  who  has  facilities  for 
growing  these  in  pits  and  frames  very  early;  and  in 
many  large  gardens  the  accommodation  is  by  no 
means  good  for  obtaining  these.  Consequently, 
every  sort  of  contrivance  has  to  be  resorted  to. 

In  our  garden  we  have  no  convenience  for  grow¬ 
ing  these  in  pits  and  frames.  During  the  last  ten 
years  I  have  grown  Potatos  in  pots  for  our  earliest 
supply. 

There  are  those  who  think  it  is  not  a  profitable 
way  of  obtaining  such  crops.  I  do  not  find  this  so, 
but  quite  the  opposite. 

Our  custom  is  to  grow  a  batch  in  two  dozen  pots. 
We  use  either  6  in  or  9  in.  pots,  as  we  may  have 
them.  This  year  these  were  filled  and  planted  on 
January  4th,  when  they  were  placed  in  a  dark  place 
on  a  stage  in  a  vinery,  where  the  temperature  is 
about  50°  at  night  and  550  by  day.  When  they  are 
well  above  the  ground  they  are  removed  to  a  vinery 
that  has  been  pruned  and  cleaned,  and  keep  about 
45°  by  night  and  5®  higher  by  day,  or  a  little  more 
on  fine  days. 

As  growth  advances  we  put  a  few  sticks  to  them 
and  a  piece  of  matting  to  keep  the  growth  erect, 
giving  them  all  the  light  possible,  assisting  them 
with  manure  water,  when  the  growth  is  well  nigh 
finished.  This  year  we  were  able  to  get  nice  sized 
tubers  on  March  25th.  Some  of  them  were  ij  oz. 
each.  Out  of  a  pot  the  average  is  from  1  lb.  to 
ij  lb.  The  kind  I  prefer  is  Sharps's  Victor.  — 
J.  C.  F.A.,  Chard. 
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May  Month  and  Bedding. — On  the  condition  of  the 
weather  during  this  month  and  the  way  in  which  we 
work  in  our  gardens  the  prospects  of  the  season’s 
returns  are  great  or  small  accordingly.  If  vegetation  is 
retarded  now. the  working  of  the  whole  year  becomes 
a  lasting  worry  and  never  gives  the  same  satisfaction 
when  done.  But  we  cannot  guarantee  the  state  of 
the  elements.  We  can  only  make  the  best  and  most 
advanced  preparations,  then  wait  in  hope.  With  all 
out-door  growing  crops  the  use  of  the  hoe  must  be 
regular  both  for  cleanliness  and  the  beneficial 
physical  endowments  to  the  soil.  Remember  that 
half  an  hour  with  a  hoe  on  a  breezy  bright  May  day 
to  oust  the  weeds  before  they  flower  is  equal  to  half 
a  dozen  half-hours  three  weeks  later,  when  they 
most  likely  will  have  flowered.  Provided  good 
weather  attends  us,  much  of  the  summer  bedding  in 
the  south  will  be  under  way  very  soon.  But  to  attempt 
bedding,  north  from  London,  until  May  begins  to 
wane  is  a  very  foolish  practice,  to  say  no  more,  for 
we  never  know  what  a  night  will  be  as  regards 
temperature,  and  more  than  this,  the  soil  is  not  very 
warm  yet.  We  require  a  twenty-four  hours  of  soft, 
warm  rain  to  carry  the  surface  heat  down  to  the 
lower  depths,  and  then  things  will  be  more  feasible. 
People  say  that  if  we  do  not  finish  bedding  before  the 
end  of  Maj  ,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  our  summer, 
the  job  is  not  then  worth  starting.  Fallacy  !  Plants 
put  out  between  27th  May,  and  the  10th  of  June, 
grow  up  like  Rhubarb  compared  with  plants  which 
may  have  been  out  a  fortnight  sooner  but  which 
received  a  bad  start.  Now  of  course  these  state¬ 
ments  are  mainly  for  cultivators  in  the  less  depend¬ 
able  or  colder  areas. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  amateur  friends  who  may 
have  the  wish  to  shape  out  a  simply  formed  bed.here 
are  a  few  hints.  To  form  an  oval  bed  take  the 
gardener's  rough  and  ready  plan, — place  a  stout 
stake  at  each  point  where  you  want  the  ends  to  be  ; 
if  you  want  a  3  ft.  bed  mark  off  3  ft.  ;  if  4  ft.  mark 
off  4  ft.  by  stakes  at  each  end.  Then  from  the 
centre  between  the  stakes,  mark  outwards  at  right 
angles,  a  quarter  of  what  the  length  is  and  put  in  a 
stake.  Thus,  say  for  clearness,  the  length  was  4  ft. ; 
then  from  the  centre — 2  ft.  from  the  ends— make  a 
mark  1  ft.  out  on  one  side  only.  And  around  all  three 
stakes  string  a  cord  not  tight  and  not  slack.  Procure 
a  .stick  and  dip  it  in  whitening  to  use  as  a  marker. 
Take  away  the  stake  denoting  the  breadth,  and  with 
the  whitened  stick  press  out  the  cord  and  move  it 
towards  one  of  the  ends  and  slide  it  round,  curving 
along  the  other  side  to  the  stake  at  the  opposite  end  ; 
round,  and  close  against  it  of  course,  arching  back 
to  the  central  point  from  where  we  started,  and  the 
oval  is  marked  off.  If  on  turf,  then  cut  the  edges 
clean,  use  good  soil  for  the  bed  and  keep  the  centre 
well  raised.  For  a  circle,  place  a  stake  where  the 
centre  shall  be,  and  string  a  cord  tightly  out  from  it 
to  half  the  diameter  of  the  bed.  At  this  distance 
secure  a  pin  or  stake  to  the  cord  and  you  are  then 
ready  to  make  the  circle,  by  moving  round  the 
central  stake  guided  by  the  stent  cord.  It  only 
requires  exactness  in  measuring  to  form  angles, 
squares,  oblongs  and  such  like  less  intricate,  but  not 
less  pleasing  forms,  of  beds. 

As  a  general  rule  for  all  kinds  of  bedding  plants 
the  soil  should  be  moderately  rich.  For  ornamental 
foliaged  plants  the  colours  are  more  intense  when 
the  plants  have  been  grown  in  a  soil  so  constituted 
as  not  to  be  poor  nor  yet  by  any  means  rich.  Rich 
soils  allow  of  plenty  of  leafage,  but  the  bright  colours 
are  not  produced  unless  there  is  much  sunshine. 
However,  let  us  make  sure  of  foliage  at  least  and 
trust  to  Providence  for  the  sunshine.  And  just  a 
hint  on  "effects”  and  various  systems  of  arrange¬ 
ment.  For  ourselves  we  have  always  advocated  the 
“  massing  ”  style,  that  is,  having  the  beds  filled  with 
plants  all  of  a  kind  or  at  least  very  much  alike  in 
form  and  colour  of  flowers.  We  need  not  here  state 
the  reasons  for  and  against  this  or  other  systems  but 
leave  the  cultivators  to  their  own  decisions.  If  the 
"mixed’’  system  is  preferred  then  by  all  means  do 
your  best  to  produce  the  most  commendable  beauty 
you  can.  Be  tasteful  in  your  blending  of  colours— 
Flower  of  Spring  Pelargonium,  with  a  blue  edging  ; 
yellow  Calceolarias  with  purple  Violas  ;  or  a  mass  of 
bright  blue  China  Asters  edged  with  a  pure  white 


variety.  Almost  any  two  colours  go  well  together 
except  the  deeper  hues  of  yellow.  White  and  orange 
or  red,  contrast  well  with  pale  yellow,  and  dark  and 
light  shades  of  yellow  also  contrast  well. 

Before  planting,  have  the  soil  in  a  moist  but  not 
wet  condition.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  better  to  plant 
deep,  that  is,  well  up  to  the  bottom  leaves  of  the 
plants.  Have  them  well  hardened  off  before  placing 
them  in  the  beds  and  give  them  a  good  soaking  soon 
after  finishing.  Repeat  the  waterings  as  often  as 
there  is  need  for  it,  and  other  things  permit.  Stake, 
or  in  some  way  support  such  plants  as  may  need  it. 
Peg  down  those  of  procumbent  growth,  not,  however, 
till  they  have  shot  forth  a  bit. 

About  the  stuff  in  the  beds  at  the  time  of  writiDg — 
early  May.  This  must  soon  be  removed  now.  The 
Wallflower  is  just  at  or  about  its  best,  and  so  with 
all  the  bulbs.  Narcissi,  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  may 
be  lifted  and  ripened  for  planting  again,  or  they  may 
be  propagated  by  planting  the  young  offsets;  but  we 
say  no  more  about  this.  New  bulbs  for  the  spring 
beds  are  bought  yearly  and  the  old  ones  may  be 
planted  in  warm  rich  borders  to  remain. 

Roses. — Where  two  flower-buds  are  appearing 
from  one  "eye"  take  one  away,  else  the  result 
might  mean  a  pair  of  decrepit  blooms.  Before  the 
flowers  open,  which  will  not  be  for  some  time  yet, 
give  the  Roses  a  good  soaking  with  weak  manure 
water. 

Be  on  the  look-out  for  any  appearances  which  are 
unnatural  or  which  give  evidence  of  attack  from  some 
pest.  There  is  quite  a  number  of  aphides  cropping 
up  about  this  period,  and  Sawflies  or  other  insects 
are  busy  laying  eggs  on  everything  within  reach  and 
likely  to  afford  food  for  their  very  voracious  larvae. 
Many  fine  blooms  or  rather  what  would  be  fine 
blooms  are  at  this  time  spoilt  by  the  borings  of  the 
grubs.  As  an  antidote  to  fungoid  or  other  disease  a 
light  dressing  of  Canary  Guano  or  the  Acme  Guano 
assists  the  plants  to  increased  vigour  and  resislability. 
If,  however,  disease  has  appeared,  remedial  applica¬ 
tions  must  be  given.  Ewing’s  Mildew  composition 
is  easily  used  and  effective  in  ridding  our  Roses  of 
this  dire  evil. 

Alstroemerias. — We  have  lately  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  growth  and  culture  of  these  certainly 
graceful  and  richly  coloured  flowering  plants.  We 
like  them  by  their  English  name,  Peruvian  Lilies, 
though  to  be  strict  they  are  not  Lilies,  but  belong  to 
the  Amaryllidae  order.  They  are  peculiar  in  that  they 
like  a  warm  soil.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  light, 
but  we  do  not  advise  a  heavy  one  for  them.  Deep 
working  of  the  medium,  whatever  it  be, is  a  necessity, 
for  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which 
they  succumb  to  it  is  the  condition  of  a  hard,  cola 
and  wet  bottom  or  subsoil.  Plant  them  then  either 
in  autumn — about  September — or  where  the  district 
and  the  soil  are  wet  and  cold,  reserve  them  till  this 
present  period  of  springtime,  and  choose  the  sunniest 
border,  for  they  do  best  in  beds  or  borders  massed. 
A  depth  of  9  in.  or  a  foot  is  not  too  much,  for  the 
tubers  or  rhizomes  are  strong  enough  to  push  about, 
though  too  delicate  to  be  near  the  surface,  excepting 
the  older  types.  When  the  plants  have  grown  a  foot- 
and-a-half  high,  run  a  cord  round  the  bed  and  place 
some  narrow  Spruce  branches  throughout  the  bed  as 
a  support  for  those  in  the  centre.  After  the  flowers 
have  passed,  cut  off  the  seed  vessels,  for  they  but 
extract  substance  from  the  soil  and  rob  the  rhizomes. 
In  form  the  flowers  are  like  the  larger  varieties  of 
Gladiolus  that  are  hardy.  Some  of  them  are  A. 
aurantiaca,  rich  orange  spotted  with  carmine ;  A. 
aurea,  golden  ;  A.  braziliensis,  red  with  brown  mark¬ 
ings  ;  and  A.  peruviana,  yellow  and  purple. 

Miscellaneous. — Sow  Sweet  Peas,  Lupines, 
Mignonette  and  other  hardy  annuals.  Make  notes 
on  the  best  Daffodils,  and  other  named  varieties  of 
the  various  kinds  of  bulbs  for  next  season's  ordering. 
Finish  planting  Coniferae.  Keep  things  clean  and 
always  on  the  move. — Beacon. 

- »B—  — — 

Correspondence. 

Questions  ashed  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Distance  from  Spur  to  Spur  of  Yines. — Reader : 
The  distance  from  spur  to  spur  on  a  Vine  depends 
originally  very  much  upon  the  vigour  of  the  young 


canes,  and  the  distance  from  leaf  to  leaf  of  the  first 
year  of  the  same.  A  fair  distance  would  be  from 
18  in.  to  2  ft.  from  spur  to  spur  along  one  side  of 
the  rod.  The  spurs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rod 
would,  of  course,  alternate  or  come  about  half  way 
between  the  others.  All  the  buds  on  a  Vine  will 
develop  into  spurs  if  properly  treated  during  the 
second  year  of  their  growth.  This  is  induced  by 
tying  down  the  rods  horizontally  while  the  lateral 
buds  are  bursting  and  developing  young  shoots.  If 
the  spurs  are  too  close  to  permit  of  the  foliage  being 
properly  exposed  to  light,  some  of  them  may  be  cut 
clean  away  at  the  winter  pruning.  Perhaps  we  do 
not  quite  understand  what  you  mean,  but  we  see  no 
object  in  cutting  back  young  Vines  till  the  proper 
season  for  pruning  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  If 
they  are  growing  too  rapidly  give  more  air  to  steady 
the  growth,  and  encourage  the  development  of 
shorter  internodes,  that  is,  spaces  between  one  leaf 
and  another. 

Protecting  Strawberry  Blossom. — A.  Ward: 
The  simplest  and  least  expensive  method  of  pro¬ 
tecting  Strawberries  from  late  frost  is  to  lay  a 
quantity  of  dry,  loose  straw  along  the  lines  between 
the  rows  of  plants.  Should  the  sky  be  clear,  the 
atmosphere  chilly,  and  presenting  every  appearance 
of  a  frosty  night,  you  can  run  along  between  the 
lines  and  throw  the  straw  over  the  plants,  thus 
rendering  them  quite  safe.  As  the  air  gets  warmer 
in  the  morning,  take  the  straw  off  the  plants. 


Planting  out  Onions. — Tom:  It  depends  very 
much  upon  the  condition  of  the  Onions  themselves 
and  the  condition  of  the  weather.  If  the  plants 
have  attained  some  size,  and  have  been  thoroughly 
hardened  off  you  may  plant  them  out  if  the 
weather  presents  a  settled  appearance.  The 
ground  should  some  time  previously  have  been 
thoroughly  dug  and  well  manured,  so  that  it  will  be 
settled  and  firm  by  the  time  you  plant  the  seedliDg 
Onions  upon  it. 

Slugs  and  Zinnias.— Spade :  Slugs  often  prove 
troublesome  in  the  way  you  state,  and  the  presence 
of  soil  and  manure  in  the  frame  makes  it  difficult  to 
destroy  the  slugs.  You  can  effectually  save  your 
Zinnias,  however,  by  filling  pans  or  large  saucers 
with  water,  then  by  placing  a  half  brick  or  some¬ 
thing  similar  in  the  middle  of  the  water  you  can 
stand  a  box  or  seed  pan  upon  the  brick.  Slugs  do 
not  like  the  water,  so  that  when  the  Zinnias  are 
isolated  in  this  way  they  are  saved  from  further 
molestation. 


Dwarf  or  French  Beans. — Aro:  Early  sown 
Dwarf  Beans,  if  they  escape  frost,  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  giving  a  supply  of  pods  in  advance  of  the 
Scarlet  Runners,  but  there  is  always  the  liability  of 
their  being  cut  down  by  frost,  particularly  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  but  sometimes  later.  It  might 
be  worth  your  while  to  have  long  strips  of  canvas, 
tarpaulin,  or  even  matting  to  place  over  the  rows  of 
Beans  at  night  until  towards  the  end  of  June.  You 
could  render  them  safe  in  this  way.  Stick  some 
stout  pegs  into  the  ground  at  short  intervals  along 
the  rows,  and  tie  long  rods  to  them  to  keep  the  mats, 
&c  ,  off  the  Beans. 

Hollyhocks  from  Seed. — T.  G. :  You  can  hardly 
expect  to  flower  them  this  year,  so  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  and  unadvisable  to  hurry  them  in  heat. 
Beyond  germinating  the  seeds  in  a  mild  heat,  say 
that  of  a  greenhouse,  we  should  leave  them  to  the 
natural  aid  of  sun  heat.  After  they  have  made  a 
rough  leaf  or  two  you  can  prick  them  off  into  boxes, 
in.  apart  each  way.  Before  they  get  crowded 
prepare  a  piece  a  ground  for  their  reception,  where 
you  can  plant  them  about  12  in.  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
18  in.  from  row  to  row.  You  can  then  keep  the 
ground  clean  by  means  of  the  hoe. 

Treatment  of  Helichrysums.— A.  G.  B. :  Give 
them  treatment  very  similar  to  what  you  give  to 
Stocks  and  Asters,  that  is,  raise  them  in  a  gentle 
heat  or  on  a  hotbed.  Prick  off  the  seedlings  in 
boxes  before  they  get  crowded  in  the  pots  or  seed 
pans,  for  that  is  often  the  mistake  made  in  the  early 
stages  of  various  annuals.  About  the  beginning  of 
next  month  they  may  be  planted  in  the  open,  giving 
the  plants  at  least  9  in.  between  each  in  the  rows, 
and  12  in.  from  row  to  row,  and  nearly  as  much  if 
planted  in  clumps. 
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NARCISSUS  BICOLOR  DUKE  OF 
BEDFORD. 

This  is  a  season  of  big  Daffodils,  and  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  Long 
Ditton,  Surrey,  are,  we  believe,  the  most  prominent 
in  putting  such  gigantic  trumpets  before  us.  Mr. 
Nat.  Bryson,  of  Edinburgh,  sends  us  a  sketch, 
which  we  reproduce,  of  Narcissus  bicolor  Duke  of 
Bedford,  as  exhibited  for  the  first  time  by  the  above- 
named  firm  at  the  spring  show  of  the  Royal  Cale¬ 
donian  Horticultural  Society  on  April  the  5th  and 
6th  of  the  present  year,  and  which  was  unanimously 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by  the  society’s 
council. 

The  three  magnificent  bunches  attracted  much 
attention  on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the  flowers 
and  purity  "of  colour.  One  of  the  parents  of  the 
variety,  we  understand,  is  N.  bicolor  Horsfieldii, 
but  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  other 
parent.  It  bears  little  resemblance,  however,  to  N. 
b.  Horsfieldii  except  in  colour;  the  trumpet  is 
much  larger,  more  frilled,  and  very  much  wider  at 
the  brim,  and  more  like  N.  maximus  in  this  respect. 
The  perianth  segments  are  larger,  broader,  of  good 
substance,  and  a  very  pure  white.  We  do  not  know 
when  this  acquisition  to  the  Bicolor  family  will  be 
on  the  market,  but  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  collections  of  Daffodil  enthusiasts  The  N. 
Duke  of  Bedford  has  been  awarded  Certificates  and 
and  Awards  of  Merit  at  Edinburgh,  Birmingham, 
Bournemouth,  Wisbech,  and  London  this  spring, 
which  at  once  shows  the  value  put  upon  it  by 
Daffodil  connoisseurs. 

- - 

SPRING  BEDDING  IN  THE  LONDON 
PARKS. 

Regent’s  Park. 

We  had  seen  Hyde  Park  in  sunshine,  but  heavy 
showers  of  rain  were  our  portion  in  Regent's  Park. 
But  what  garnishing  the  sun  gave  to  the  former  was 
compensated  for  by  the  greater  freshness  of  the 
blooms  which  are  just  a  little  later  here  than  in  the 
other.  Here  within  the  domains  of  the  Park  are 
collected  the  objects  and  subjects  for  the  man  of 
science.  It  is  rather  a  happy  blend  to  have  this  Park 
affording,  as  it  does,  such  scope  for  the  naturalist, 
and  the  other — Hyde  Park — where  the  wearied 
student  can  find  varied  recreation. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  flower-gardeD,  both 
in  beds  and  borders,  differs  from  Hyde  Park.  Entering 
from  the  West  we  find  the  mass  of  the  bloom  lying 
to  the  right  of  a  handsome  avenue  of  Horse  Chestnut 
trees.  Shrubs  such  as  Hollies,  Aucuba  japonica, 
flowering  Ribes,  Box,  Weigela  and  Lilacs  are  expand¬ 
ing  their  leaves.  Dwarf  Privet  hedges  shelter  some 
borders  of  Hyacinths  and  Narcissus,  while  in  the 
broad  sward  wherein  we  find  the  beds,  the  too  great 
flatness  is  relieved  by  a  numerous  dotting  of  vases. 
These  vases  or  basins  are  3  ft.  or  so  high  and  quite 
as  broad  ;  the  effect  brought  forth  by  their  contents, 
scarlet  and  yellow  and  pink  Tulips,  and  creamy  or 
white  Narcissus,  is  pleasing  and  fine,  when  seen  from 
afar.  The  massing  system  is  alone  adopted  here 
and  it  has  this  recommendation,  it  sustains  undivided 
interest.  One  of  the  best  contrasts  in  colour  to  our 
mind  was  that  of  a  border  of  the  pure  white  Hyacinth, 
Van  der  Hoop  and  H.  King  of  the  Blues,  each 
succeeding  the  other  in  regular  order. 

Then  the  beds  of  the  pinky  H.  gigantea  neigh¬ 
boured  by  a  border  of  Narcissus  Barrii  conspicuus 
and  another  of  N.  grandis  were  charming  in  their 
freshness  and  unity  of  colour.  Narcissus  Sir  Watkin 
filled  a  large  bed  and  was  well  edged  with  Saxifraga 
umbrosa,  a  plant  used  very  frequently  here  for  a 
margin-band.  Round  beds  of  Alpine  Auriculas, 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  in  all  the  variety  of  their 
colours,  filled  in  the  spaces  between  the  larger  oblong 
or  angular  beds.  Though  we  say  the  variety  of 
floral  hues  in  the  Primroses  was  great,  yet  the  shades 
had  been  chosen  to  blend  together  ;  all  the  dark  kinds 
were  massed,  all  the  yellows  and  whites  the  same, 
and  so  on,  giving  a  pleasant  change  in  each  of  them. 
To  remove  the  flatness  from  a  bonnie  blue  border  of 
Hyacinths,  Doronicum  plantaginum  excelsum  and 
Lilies  were  employed.  These  plants  together  with 
Solomon’s  Seal  and  Irises  are  spaced  out  along  many 
of  the  little  borders  wherein  the  ground  work  is  of 
level  flowered  bulbous  plants. 

In  a  few  beds  two  varieties  of  the  same  kinds  of 
plants,  and  in  cases  three,  were  mixed,  but  they 


differed  only  slightly  in  colour.  For  instance,  in  a 
large  bed  we  found  Hyacinth  Gertrude,  a  deep  pink, 
and  H.  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  a  pinky-white.  Or 
again,  H.Czar  Peter,  a  pale  blue  variety,  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  H  Blondin,  a  darker-blue.  A  very  lovely 
contrast  is  that  of  yellow  and  blue  as  seen  in  a  bed 
of  Narcissus  Emperor  with,  below  the  “  Daffs,”  King 
of  the  Blues  Hyacinth.  Tulip  Proserpine  makes  a 
fine  pale  rosy-purple  sheet.  One  of  the  prettiest 
things  we  saw  was  a  circular  border  of  about  4  ft, 
breadth,  running  around  and  at  a  distance  from  one 
of  the  vases,  or  basins  we  already  mentioned  ;  blue 
Hyacinths  and  pale  Daffodils  formed  the  display. 

WemustnoteonthemassiveTulip  beds, all  of  which 
were  strong  and  brilliant.  These  were  T.  Joost'  van 
Vondel,  T.  La  Belle  Alliance,  a  brilliant  scarlet ;  the 
grand  old  T.  Keizerkroon  which  filled  one  of  the 
largest  beds  in  the  Park,  and  which  had  for  an  edging 
Belvoir  Castle  Wallflower  and  Arabis  albida,  all 
banked  within  a  margin  of  Saxifraga  umbrosa ;  T. 
Ophir  d’Or  and  others. 

Dark  Wallflower  formed  a  ground  colour  for  a 
wavy  top  show  of  N.  Emperor.  And  as  one  wanders 
from  the  flower-garden  to  the  shrubbery -walks,  great 
sheets  of  mingled  Narcissus  fall  out  before  us,  sur¬ 
mounting  the  grassy  knolls  and  passing  into  the 
moister  vales,  and  flatter  lawns.  Everything  is  neat 
and  clean  and  just  as  we  would  have  it  in  a  fine 
public  Park.  Mr.  Jordon  conducts  his  charge 
thoroughly  well.  The  bulbs  for  Hyde  Park  and 
Regent’s  Park,  we  understand,  were  supplied  as 
usual  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn. 

-  - 

NOTES  FROM  EDINBURGH. 

Although  cheered  for  the  past  few  days  by 
glimpses  of  sunshine,  cold  bleak  weather  has  been 
our  almost  constant  companion  all  the  season,  with 
northerly  and  easterly  winds,  and  the  result  is  that 
we  have  had  one  of  the  most  backward  springs  for 
many  years.  The  grass  has  not  that  freshness  and 
greenness  one  admires  when  privileged  to  enjoy  a 
walk,  and  rejoice  in  the  reawakening  of  Nature,  but 
has  rather  that  brawny  appearance  following  cold 
winds  and  late  frosts.  Farmers  and  dairymen,  as  a 
consequence,  are  suffering  from  an  absence  of  feed¬ 
ing  for  the  lambing  season,  and  are  forced  to  fall 
back  on  stored  fodder.  The  Wheat  crop  is  also  very 
backward,  and  the  sowing  of  grain  has  been  much 
hindered.  Market  gardeners  also  complain  of  the 
season  as  being  one  of  the  latest  they  have 
experienced  for  many  years,  and  as  a  "jobber”  re¬ 
marked  to  me  the  other  day,  "  It’s  rale  cauld  at  the 
back  o’  the  sun."  Plums  and  Pears  in  favourable 
positions  are  almost  in  full  bloom,  and  should  our 
present  state  of  weather  prevail  (we  have  had  7°  of 
frost  but  lately)  the  hopes  for  a  good  set  will  be  poor. 
Trees  in  general  look  still  very  bare,  the  Hawthorn 
on  the  sunny  side  being  just  green.  In  our  town 
gardens  the  gardener  is  busy  endeavouring  to  make 
things  spring-like,  and  to  cheer  and  gladden  us.  We 
have  in  flower  the  bold  and  gallant  Narcissus  in 
variety ;  the  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Scillas,  Grape 
Hyacinths,  Aubrietias,  and  our  pretty  little  Prim¬ 
roses. — Richard. 

- — #•» - - 

ALPINE  PLANTS. 

Mr.  R.  Murray  gave  a  lecture  on  “  British  and 
Swiss  Alpines,”  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  May  2nd.  Altogether  the 
paper  was  of  more  scientific  than  practical  applica¬ 
tion,  and  treated  on  the  special  floras  indigenous 
within  the  various  defined  zones  of  elevation.  He 
said  the  number  of  families  were  practically  identical 
in  both  the  British  and  Swiss  alpine  floras,  only 
three  being  unrepresented  here.  There  are  only 
thirteen  genera  lacking,  and  75%  of  the  British 
species  occur  in  Switzerland.  The  lecturer  pointed 
out,  too,  that  the  same  conditions  of  environment 
invested  the  representatives  of  both  floras.  Ascend¬ 
ing  from  the  lower  zones  we  find  the  species  one  by 
one  diminishing  as  we  go  to  higher  levels. 

Of  trees,  the  Elm  and  Chestnut  are  first  to  dis¬ 
appear,  and  the  Beech  attains  the  highest  elevation 
among  decidious  trees.  Larch,  Pines,  and  Firs  are 
the  predominating  features  of  the  higher  altitudes. 
The  zones  are  defined  as  lowland,  sub-alpine,  and 
alpine,  and  these  again  are  sub-divided  into  upper, 
intermediate,  and  lower  limits.  The  alpine  zone  is 
distinguished  by  Rhododendron  ferrugineum,  Pinus 
Cembra,  which  forms  the  large  Pine  forests,  and 


some  forms  of  Willow  trees,  such  as  Salix  prostrata, 
&c.,  which  all  grow  up  to  5,oco  ft.  above  sea-level. 
The  sub-alpine  zone  reaches  from  3,500  up  to  5,000 
ft.  Mr.  Murray  noted  the  fact  that  certain  plants 
were  confined  to  local  areas,  as,  for  instance, 
Erigeron  alpinus,  found  only  in  some  mountains  of 
Scotland,  and  Arabis  alpina,  confined  to  some 
islands  of  the  Western  Highlands.  On  the  other 
hand  some  species  of  Thalictrum  and  Cerastium  are 
common  to  any  alpine  flora. 

Moisture,  temperature,  light, atmospheric  pressure, 
and  winds  were  mentioned  as  peculiar  for  the 
successful  culture  of  many  alpines.  Estimations  as 
to  the  number  and  habitats  of  species  were  also 
given,  and  likewise  a  summary  account  of  the 
origin  and  changes  to  which  the  alpine  phanero¬ 
gamic  vegetation  was  subjected  during  tertiary 
times.  Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  Mr.  Murray 
and  the  chairman. 


KEW  GARDENS  IN  EARLY  MAY. 

The  splendours  of  ancient  Thebes  and  the  many 
extravagancies  of  the  olden  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Roman  monarchies  are  rich  to  dream  of, and  to  enjoy 
in  contemplation,  and  even  the  present  magnificence 
at  the  gardens  of  Versailles  is  more  than  we  can 
equal  in  our  own  old  England  even  with  all  our 
financial  wealth.  But  what  of  that  ?  What  we 
have  we  cherish,  and  to  us  the  beauties  of  our  best 
buildings  and  gardens  are  worthier  of  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  than  all  the  charms  of  the  Pandora  blest  eastern 
grandeur.  Our  own  Kew  Gardens  seen  in  the 
freshness,  with  which  we  beheld  them  on  Saturday, 
May  6th,  were  lovely  to  a  high  degree. 

Over  us  the  fluffy  clouds,  prepondering  in  white 
purity,  hung,  or  swayed  at  a  lazy  pace  beneath  the 
blue  floor  of  the  heavens  which  held  the  sparkling 
sun  (for  he  was  not  yet  so  powerful  as  to  blaze,  and 
whose  bright  light  made  dancing  shadows  and  peep- 
pop  blinks  among  the  new-born  foliage  for  1899)  which 
smote  upon  the  crystal  slopes  of  the  mighty  Palm 
house,  threw  seven  lovely  colours  into  the  waters  of 
the  high-spouting  fountain,  and  lighted  up  the  face 
of  the  lake  of  waters  around  the  fountain,  whose 
light  also  made  those  far-spreading  lawns  one  flow¬ 
ing  stretch  of  living  green,  which  made  the  depth  of 
the  shady  nooks  the  more  intense,  and  gave  relief  to 
the  brighter  scene. 

Showered  over  swelling  banks  or  abrupted  knolls, 
and  on  the  calmer  sward  of  the  left  wing  limits,  the 
snowy  Poet’s  Daffodils  tossed  their  heads,  while 
clouds  of  white  Pyrus  blossom  lie  on  the  right  and 
left,  and  on  the  rising  lawns,  east  from  the  Palmery, 
a  massed  bank  of  pink  floats  loosely.  The  great,  big 
Chestnut  trees  with  the  palest  of  pea-green  verdancy 
neighbour  the  green-fruited  Elms  and  bronzy  leafiDg 
Sycamores  ;  and  over  their  heads  the  perpendicular 
flame-shaped  Lombardy  Poplars  arch  their  statures. 
Handsome  and  proportioned  buildings  swell  along 
and  bank  up  our  vision  on  the  south  side,  and  the 
massive  Temple  of  Arethusa  spouts  up  in  the  back¬ 
ground  among  the  trees  at  the  south-east  angle. 

On  the  parterre  below  us  and  in  front  of  the  Palm 
house  we  spoke  of,  there  is  one  of  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  sights  in  natural  colour-brilliance  anyone  ever 
saw.  Tulips,  and  how  intense  their  colour,  how 
perfectly  formed  every  individual  bloom.  Tulipa 
elegans  wrung  praises  from  the  fastidious,  and  all 
the  others  were  equally  beautiful,  and  also  received 
their  dues  in  praise.  These  were  T.  Keizer  Kroon, 
T.  Artus,  T.  Canary  Yellow,  T.  Silver  Standard,  T. 
Chrysolora,  Thomas  Moore,  Prince  of  Austria,  Cot¬ 
tage  Maid,  and  Golden  Bride  of  Haarlem.  At  either 
end  of  the  parterre  there  are  two  oblong  central  beds 
filled  with  splendid  Narcissus  Emperor  ;  while  in  the 
central  squares  large  round  beds  are  filled  wilh  the 
same  gclden  flowers.  Vases  are  freely  set  at  equal 
distances  along  the  outer  edges  of  this  flower  garden 
and  the  dark  Ivy  nestling  around  the  base  of  each 
does  much  to  add  effect  and  variety.  The  white 
Arabis  albida  hung  from  the  vases,  and  yellow  and 
red  Wallflower  spread  fragrance  in  the  breeze. 

On  the  neighbouring  lawns  and  around  the 
margin  of  the  fountain’s  basin  the  great  picturesque 
pelicans  gaped  for  the  food  which  the  scores  of 
visitors  supplied,  and  the  colours  of  the  quite-at- 
home  lesser  aquatic  birds  brought  to  mind  the  story 
of  the  vain  jackdaw  which  decked  itself  in  peacocks 
feathers,  only,  in  the  case  of  the  birds  at  Kew,  it 
might  have  been  Tulip  petals  they  used.  Every¬ 
where  throughout  the  grounds  clumps  of  flowering 
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shrubs  are  posed,  and  thousands  of  the  later  Nar¬ 
cissi  sway  themselves  beneath  the  shades  of  trees 
and  dwarfer  shrubs.  And  to  admire  them  hundreds 
of  lovers  came,  and  hundreds  of  married  people,  still 
lovers,  with  old  maids  without  lovers,  and  young 
maids  looking  for  them,  and  staid  old  bachelors  and 
gay  young  ones,  one  and  all  refreshing  themselves 
by  draughts  from  the  beauties  at  Kew. 


THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 


The  Stove. 

What  with  cold  and  sunless  days  the  growth  of 
things  in  our  warm  houses  is  anything  but  strong. 
Shading  must  be  regulated  so  as  to  allow  as  much  of 
the  morning  and  late  afternoon  sun  to  enter  and 
strengthen  the  plants  as  it  is  safe  to  allow.  Syring¬ 
ing  becomes  one  of  our  chief  duties  and  on  no 
occasion  allow  it  to  rest.  The  dewy  air,  for  the 
moisture  sent  up  from  the  paths  and  the  light  spraying 
from  the  syringe  are  synonymous  in  their  results  to 
that  of  Nature, when  she  cools  and  refreshes  herbage 
by  condensing  moisture  in  the  air,  so  we  speak  of  the 
dewy  air  when  our  stoves  have  a  moist  atmosphere. 
The  dewy  air  then,  as  we  were  about  to  say,  has  this 
effect  on  the  plants  :  it  softens  and  tends  toward  the 
relaxation  of  the  lamina  or  leaf-surfaces  ;  it  endows 
some  of  our  fast  growing  hairy-leaved  plants,  notably 
Justicias,  with  sap,  for  I  believe  they  can  assimilate 
moisture  just  as  root-hairs  can,  and  it  keeps  things 
clean  and  cooler  and  better  altogether.  Therefore 
ply  your  syringes  and  dare  your  insect  foes  to  face 
you.  Young  Crotons  and  Dracaenas  may  need  a 
shift,  but  unless  you  specially  want  large  plants  do 
not  be  in  a  hurry.  So  long  as  there  is  moisture  at 
the  roots  and  moisture  in  the  air,  with  heat  abundant, 
the  Crotons  will  not  suffer.  Young  bulbs  of  Pancra- 
tiums  may  also  be  potted  on.  Do  not  discard  the 
use  of  weak  liquid  manure  to  established  and  fast 
growing  plants.  Calanthes  are  much  benefited 
when  in  the  height  of  their  vigour  by  small  doses. 
All  young  stock  must  be  attended  to  in  the  pinching 
and  tying  in  of  lax  shoots. 

Posoqueria  longiflora  is  a  handsome  stove 
plant  which  ought  to  flower  about  Easter ;  but 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  its  culture  are 
liable  to  flower  it  out  of  season.  After  the  blooms 
go  past  do  not  rest  it  but  allow  it  to  go  on  and  try 
to  secure  plump, stout,  well  ripened  shoots  and  strong 
leafage  by  autumn.  Rest  it  somewhat  during  winter 
and  then,  when  the  bloom-trusses  are  showing,  say, 
in  February,  it  may  be  slowly  brought  forward. 
Like  the  bulk  of  other  plants  it  blooms  best  when 
when  the  roots  are  confined,  and  the  liquid  feeding 
is  given. 

The  benefit  of  such  a  plant  too,  is  that  when  it 
becomes  too  large,  it  needs  only  to  be  pruned  back, 
whence  it  will  break  away  again  quite  freshly.  The 
propagation  requires  great  care  and  patience.  A 
strong  bottom  heat  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
striking  of  cuttings.  Take  a  piece  of  three  parts 
ripened  wood  with  a  heel,  and  place  it  firmly  in  very 
sandy,  peaty  loam,  in  a  propagating  case.  A  nice 
fairly  solid  and  humic  soil  suits  the  plant.  The 
leaves  are  leathery  and  dark,  oblong  and  about  six 
ins.  in  length.  The  flowers  are  sweetly  fragrant, 
pure  white,  and  are  borne  on  the  end  of  the  shoots  in 
corymbs.  They  resemble  a  white-flowered  Bouvardia, 
only  that  they  are  many  times  longer-tubed  and  a  bit 
broader. 

Cucumber,  Melon,  and  Tomato  Houses. — We 
make  a  practice  of  going  over  the  Cucumbers  and 
Melons  every  other  day  for  the  thinning,  regulating, 
or  stopping  of  the  shoots.  This  is  much  the  best 
system  of  working  up  healthy  plants,  and  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  lasting  supply  cf  produce.  Stop  each  shoot 
two  leaves  beyond  a  fruit  in  the  case  of  Cucumbers, 
and  keep  removing  old  branches  which  have  borne  a 
crop.  Tie  in  laterals  in  the  place  of  those  taken 
out,  and  ease  the  plants  of  the  fruits  so  soon  as  they 
are  size  enough  for  use.  The  earliest  Melons  are 
just  on  the  point  of  colouring.  If  canker  has  taken 
them,  or  is  likely  to,  rub  the  affected  parts  with 
lime  and  soot.  Mr.  Pettigrew,  of  Cardiff  Castle 
adopts  an  invention  of  his  own.  He  has  had  collars 
of  zinc  or  some  such  protective,  made  to  fit  round 
the  base  of  the  stems,  which  ward  off  water,  and 
being  dry,  they  are  secure.  Apply  top-dressing  to 
the  roots  whenever  they  appear  on  the  surface. 
Tomatos  may,  as  they  need  it,  be  likewise  top- 
dressed,  and  dustings  of  soot  or  of  Clay's  manures, 


either  the  bone-meal  or  guano,  will  assist  them  sur¬ 
prisingly.  When  the  fruits  are  swelling  it  pays  to 
ap  ply  some  quickly  beneficial  stimulant.  Keep  the 
laterals  pinched,  though  if  the  plants  are  planted 
out  in  borders  a  few  side  shoots  may  be  laid  in. 
Fumigate  if  greenfly  gets  a  hold, and  in  all  the  houses 
it  is  well  to  have  at  hand  some  solution  for  using 
when  syringing, 

Conservatory. 

Pick  off  Azalea  blooms  when  past  their  best,  and 
place  the  plants  out  doers,  plunged  cr  otherwise,  for 
the  summer.  Give  Camellias  feeding.  See  to 
climbers  on  the  roof,  and  shift  on  Pelargoniums, 
Cockscombs,  Balsams,  Humea  elegans,  Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes,  &c.,  &c. — J.  H.  D. 

- <1> 

Kltolien  Barden  Calendar. 

Where  pits  and  frames  have  been  cleared  of  their 
occupants  these  may  again  be  filled  with  such  plants 
as  Tomatos,  Capsicums,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Cucum¬ 
bers,  &c.  In  this  changeable  climate  of  ours  it  is 
seldom  that  Tomatos  can  be  depended  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop  either  in  the  open  or  against  walls,  for 
frequently  just  as  the  fruit  is  ripening  rains  set  in, 
and  disease  follows,  so  that  it  is  almost  labour  in 
vain  to  attempt  growing  them  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  unless  in  very  favoured  places.  Where 
plants  have  been  got  forward  these  may  either  be 
planted  out  or  potted  into  larger  pots,  and  stood  in 
the  frames.  Strings  can  be  taken  up  close  under 
the  glass  to  train  the  plants  to,  and  if  these  are  kept 
to  a  single  stem  it  is  astonishing  the  amount  of  fruit 
that  can  be  grown  on  a  limited  space.  Large 
Tomatos,  as  a  rule,  do  not  find  favour  either  in  the 
kitcheD  or  pantry,  therefore  those  averaging  half  a 
pound  in  weight  are  ample.  The’smooth-skinned 
varieties  are  most  appreciated,  such  as  Duke  of 
York  and  the  Perfection  type.  Tomatos  usually  set 
their  fruit  more  freely  when  grown  close  to  the  glass, 
as  the  pollen  gets  dry  quicker. 

Capsicums  are  frequently  used  in  the  kitchen  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  and  as  the  home-grown  ones 
are  more  appreciated  than  those  which  have  been 
dried,  it  is  always  well  to  grow  a  supply.  These 
plants  require  liberal  treatment,  otherwise  they  soon 
get  smothered  with  fly, and  become  worthless.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  apply  heat,  except  in  the  early  stages> 
and  then  a  hot-bed  is  far  preferable  to  pits  heated  by 
hot  water.  Capsicums,  in  addition  to  being  very 
useful  for  culinary  purposes,  make  ornamental 
plants  for  decoration  when  grown  in  pots.  At  all 
times  when  the  weather  is  favourable  a  liberal 
amount  of  air  should  be  given  them,  as  they  will 
not  thrive  in  a  close  atmosphere. 

Vegetable  Marrows  may  now  be  planted  out 
where  protection  can  be  afforded  at  night,  but  it  is 
not  safe  to  expose  them  to  the  Dight  temperature  at 
present,  particularly  in  low,  damp  places,  which  are 
subject  to  late  spring  frosts.  A  sowing  of  these 
should  also  be  made  to  give  a  supply  of  plants  for 
later  use.  The  seed  may  now  be  sown  where  the 
plants  are  intended  to  stand,  but  should  occupy  a 
sunny  position,  and  sheltered  from  cold  winds. 
Ridge  Cucumbers  may  now  be  planted  under  hand- 
lights  to  give  them  a  start.  The  lights  ought  to  be 
covered  at  night  to  keep  off  the  frost  in  case  we 
should  be  visited  with  these  unwelcome  intruders. 

Peas  for  exhibition  should  now  be  sown.  The 
time  required  to  produce  first-class  pods  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  weather,  but  at  this  time  of  year  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  weeks  should  be  allowed  for  choice 
Marrow  kinds.  The  cold  east  winds  have  retarded 
the  growth  of  all  plants,  and  none  have  suffered 
more  than  the  Peas,  which  are  very  backward  this 
season.  To  help  them  along,  should  these  drying 
winds  continue,  the  plants  should  be  sprinkled  with 
water,  for  though  the  ground  is  not  dry  except  on 
the  surface  the  winds  extract  too  much  moisture 
from  the  foliage,  and  unless  this  is  counteracted 
growth  becomes  stunted.  Sowings  should  be  made 
once  a  week,  according  to  the  demand,  and  the 
quantity  sown  must  be  regulated  by  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  place. 

Broad  Beans  are  not  much  in  request  during  the 
autumn  months  ;  these,  however,  may  still  be  sown 
where  due  attention  can  be  paid  to  watering  and 
looking  after  the  plants.  Make  a  sowing  of  Runner 
Beans  about  the  15th  of  this  month,  as  it  is  seldom 
there  is  any  frost  after  the  latter  part  to  injure  the 
plants,  and  sowings  made  then  or  after  that  date  do 


net  usually  make  their  appearance  through  the  soil 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Dwarfs  that 
were  sown  on  a  south  border  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  will  by  this  have  made  some  progress.  It 
will  not  be  safe  to  allow  them  to  go  unprotected  at 
night,  therefore,  material  should  be  at  band  to  cover 
over  them  in  case  this  should  be  required. 

Early  Potatos  should  also  receive  attention  in  like 
manner,  as  there  is  no  certainty  in  the  weather  at 
present.  Pay  attention  to  the  watering  of  small 
seeds,  such  as  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Savoys,  Bore¬ 
cole,  &c.,  and  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  Turnip 
fly.  The  hoe  should  be  kept  at  work  in  dry  weather 
to  keep  down  small  weeds,  as  more  can  be  done  in 
an  hour  when  in  this  state  than  in  a  day  if  they  are 
allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand.  Thin  Turnips, 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  other  plants  as  they  require 
it,  for  it  is  bad  practice  to  allow  these  to  become 
overcrowded  before  receiving  attention.  All  newly 
planted  crops  should  be  watered  till  new  roots  are 
formed,  but  only  sufficient  should  be  given  to  keep 
the  surface  moist,  as  too  much  water  lowers  the 
temperature  of  the  soil.  Continue  to  make  small 
sowings  of  salads  that  are  required  for  use  in  the 
seed  leaf.  During  hot  weather  it  is  good  practice 
to  sow  them  under  a  north  wall,  as  the  foliage  is 
then  far  more  tender  than  when  exposed  to  the 
bright  sun. — Kitchen  Gardener. 


FLOWERS  IN  SEASON  AT  LONG 
DITTON. 

We  had  been  to  see  the  expansive  fields  of  Daffodils 
in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  of  Covent 
Garden,  London,  and  had  been  so  well  satisfied  that 
we  concluded  a  day  would  be  well  spent  in  studying 
the  Tulips,  when  in  bloom.  The  Tulips  and  the 
dedicated  day  have  both  come,  and  again  we  say  we 
are  very  well  satisfied.  We  were  blessed  with 
charming  weather,  a  pleasant  journey,  beauteous 
sights,  and  first-class  attention. 

We  saw  the  Tulips,  and  certainly  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  For 
instance,  what  more  lovely  than  the  high-class 
Tulip,  Duchesse  de  Parme,  which  generally  follows 
after  the  colour  of  Keizer  Kroon  or  Fabiola,  but 
there  is  more  of  the  scarlet  or  crimson  hue  in  it,  and 
the  yellow  edges  are  more  deeply  tinted.  T.  Car¬ 
dinal's  Hat  is  a  well-formed,  deep  red  variety.  Then 
we  have  the  coppery  Thomas  Moore,  with  very  long 
stalks  ;  Crimson  King,  of  a  telling  colour  ;  Princess 
Morian,  a  dwarf  and  sturdy  pure  white  ;  Yellow 
Prince,  as  yellow  as  a  Buttercup,  and  that  is  yellow 
enough;  Joost  Van  Vondel,  a  deep  vermillion  or 
crimson,  a  variety  largely  used ;  T.  American  Lac, 
and  Gold  Lion,  both  good  singles  of  an  old  gold 
shade. 

We  were  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  T.  Admiral 
Rienier,  of  a  light  red,  streaked  at  the  edges  with 
white.  The  form  also  was  up  to  the  standard.  T. 
Cramoisie  Royale,  a  light  crimson,  and  T. 
Distinction,  of  an  ochre- crimson  tone,  made  really  a 
distinct  effect  though  surrounded  by  so  many 
glorious  neighbours.  T.  Couleur  de  Cardinal,  dwarf, 
stout,  fine  shape,  and  of  deep,  good  colour,  which  is 
a  crimson-red,  deeper  at  the  base  than  at  the  tips. 
The  flowers  had  a  "bloom”  on  them  much  the 
same  as  Grapes  bear.  T.  Silver  Standard  is  another 
of  our  special  favourites — the  colour  is  crimson  and 
white.  T.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  a  dwarf  variety  with 
a  long,  large  flower  of  a  light  pinky  and  white 
streaked  blend.  Other  fine  things  were  Rose 
Luisante,  rosy  ;  Princess  Ida  (what  a  beauty!)  of  a 
deep  primrose  caste  and  a  white  edge ;  Brutus, 
intense  scarlet-crimson  with  a  yellow  base ;  the 
grand  old  Keizer  Kroon  and  Fabiola  neighbouring  the 
serviceable  Artus,  Prince  of  Austria  and  President 
Lincoln,  this  latter  of  a  rich  lavender.  Then  again 
we  have  Tulip  Wauverman,  a  deep  mauve;  Ophir 
d’Or  and  Cottage  Maid ;  T.  White  Swan,  very  tall 
and  useful  for  cutting ;  and  W.  E.  Gladstone,  a 
green  and  yellow  mixture  and  very  fine.  T.  Pink 
Beauty  brought  from  us  an  exclamation  of  delight. 
It  has  a  white  centre  and  pinky  edge,  which  make  a 
sweet  union. 

And  now  comes  the  list  of  double  flowered  forms 
which,  perhaps,  should  be  more  used  for  bedding. 
Some  of  the  best  forms  are  T.  Toreador,  a  rich, 
light  ochre  and  deeper  red  centre;  T.  Vuirback, 
bright  crimson;  T.  Leo  XIII.,  yellow  base  and 
bright  red ;  T.  rubrum  maximum  and  T.  Rex 
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rubrorum,  the  latter  a  fine  bedder  and  darker  red 
than  the  former  We  have  also  T.  Tournesol  and 
the  commoner  Tournesol,  fine  yellows  both ;  T. 
Murillo,  pale  rose ;  T.  Agnes,  one  of  the  best 
doubles  there  is,  being  bright  crimson ;  T.  Miss 
Nightingale,  a  pure  white ;  and  T.  La  Citadelle, 
crimson  and  yellow.  These  were  the  chief  selections 
among  the  single  and  double  Tulips. 

The  Darwin  Tulips  and  the  later  English  and 
Cottar's  Tulips  were  showing  fine  buds,  and,  of 
.course,  will  come  in  for  the  Temple  and  other  shows. 
Of  species  of  Tulips  we  saw  Tulipa  acuminata,  T. 
linifolia,  T.  australis,  T.  armena,  flowering  3  in. 
from  the  ground  ;  T.  clusiana,  T.  Eichleri,  T.  undu- 
latifolia,  and  T.  Greigii,  but  as  comments  might  only 
interest  a  few  we  abstain  from  giving  any. 

We  may  add  a  note  on  the  alpine  and  other 
plants  we  saw  in  flower.  These  included  Gentiana 
verna,  Scilla  italica,  and  others  ;  Adonis  vernalis, 
Aubrietia  Royal  Purple,  Trollius  Orange  Globe, 
Anemone  blanda,  A.  b.  scythinica,  a  lighter  form  of 
the  former ;  A.  b.  cypriana,  larger  still  and  light 
lavender  ;  and  A.  b.  alba  ;  Muscari  botryoides,  M. 
b.  album,  M.  paradoxum,  of  a  black  colour ; 
Erythronicum  giganteum,  E.  revolutum,  and  the 
smaller  Narcissi,  with  the  strong  and  handsome 
Crown  Imperials,  which,  however,  we  cannot 
include  with  alpines. 

- -*• - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  2nd.  inst. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Odontoglossum  andersonianhm  Raymond  Craw- 
shay.  Nov.  var. — The  flowers  of  this  new  variety  are 
of  large  size,  with  acuminate  segments,  all  of  which 
are  richly  spotted  with  brownish-purple  for  three- 
fourths  of  their  length  on  a  creamy  ground.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  handsome  variety.  (Award  of  Merit.) 
De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  S.  Cooke), 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Odontoglossum  andersonianum,  Mrs.  De  B. 
Crawshay.  Nov.  var. — The  sepals  in  this  case  are 
oblong-ovate,  and  creamy,  with  a  few  red  spots  on 
the  centre  of  each.  There  are  one  to  two  spots  on 
each  petal,  and  one  large  blotch  in  front  of  the 
crest  of  the  lip.  It  is  a  delicately  coloured  and 
distinct  variety.  (Award  of  Merit.)  De  B.  Crawshay, 
Esq. 

Odontoglossum  ruckerianum  rosefieldense. 
Nov.  var. — The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  grand  variety 
have  a  rich  rose-purple  band  along  the  middle, 
except  towards  the  base.  There  is  a  group  of  blotches 
below  the  middle  of  the  sepals,  and  a  few  smaller 
spots  on  the  petals.  The  lip  has  one  larger  lobed 
blotch  in  front  of  the  crest.  (Award  of  Merit.)  De  B. 
Crawshay,  Esq. 

Epidendrum  elegantulum  luteum.  Nov.  hyb. 
var. — In  this  we  have  a  charming  and  pretty  variety 
of  a  hybrid  originating  from  E.  Wallisii,  and  E. 
Endresii.  The  oblong  sepals  and  ovate  petals  are 
golden  yellow,  while  the  broad,  four-lobed  lip  is 
nearly  white,  with  a  yellow  crest.  (Award  of 
Merit.)  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea. 

Odontoglossum  excellens  mc’beanianum.  Nov. 
var. — Here  we  have  a  remarkably  distinct  and  fine 
variety  of  a  supposed  natural  hybrid  between  O. 
crispum,  and  O.  triumphans.  The  elliptic  sepals 
are  blunt,  and  bright  yellow,  with  three  broad, 
transverse  bars  of  the  same  brownish-crimson  hue 
as  seen  in  O.  triumphans.  The  petals  are  ovate, 
acuminate,  crisped  at  the  edge,  yeliow,  with  a  paler 
centre,  and  having  three  groups  of  large  blotches. 
The  lip  is  oblong  and  takes  closely  after  that  of  O. 
crispum  ;  it  is  pale  yellow  with  three  large  blotchds 
in  front  of  the  crest.  We  understand  this  changed 
hands  at  the  handsome  figure  of  55  guineas,  before 
it  left  the  meeting.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  J. 
Mc’Bean  &  Sons,  Cooksbridge,  Sussex. 

Odontoglossum  triumphans  Dulcote  var. 
Nov.  var. — The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  noble 
variety  are  very  broad,  elliptic,  and  of  a  rich 
chocolate-brown  or  brownish-crimson,  with  yellow 
tips  and  a  few  yellow  streaks.  The  broad,  upper 
portion  of  the  lip  is  brown,  and  the  lower  half 
white.  (Award  of  Merit  )  Walter  Cobb,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  J.  Howes),  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


Floral  Committee. 

Richardia  Pentlandi  Tring  Park  var. — The 
broad,  orbicular  lamina  of  the  spathe  of  this 
variety  is  of  great  substance,  and  golden-yellow, 
almost  orange,  and  certainly  very  handsome.  The 
tube  of  the  spathe  is  not  very  much  paler,  and  the 
usual  green  tint  has  almost  disappeared  in  this  case. 
The  black  blotch  in  the  throat  is  moderate  in  size. 
(Award  of  Merit.)  Lord  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr. 
E.  Hill),  Tring  Park,  Tring. 

Richardia  suffusa. — The  spathe  of  this  form  is 
orbicular,  shortly-pointed,  and  creamy-white. 
While  it  is  smaller  than  that  of  R.  africana,  it  is 
certainly  very  much  larger  than  the  spathe  of  R. 
aurita,  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confused.  There 
is  a  large  brownish-black  blotch  in  the  throat,  about 
one-third  the  length  of  the  spathe.  That  of  R. 
aurita  is  much  smaller,  pale  yellow,  and  the  black 
blotch  is  also  small.  (Award  of  Merit )  Lord 
Rothschild. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Narcissus  Hesperus  — The  flowers  of  this  hybrid 
are  of  large  size,  with  the  broad,  overlapping  seg¬ 
ments  of  a  good  N.  poeticus,  but  creamy  instead  of 
pure  white.  The  crown  is  short,  widely  spreading, 
plicate,  and  orange  coloured,  recalling  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  form  of  the  crown  of  Princess  Mary.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  form.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Rev. 
G.  H.  Engleheart,  Appleshaw,  Andover. 

Narcissus  marina. — Here  again  we  have  a 
hybrid  of  the  medium-crowned  type.  The  flowers 
are  large,  with  roundly-oval,  overlapping,  white 
segments.  The  crown  in  this  case  is  clear  yellow, 
plicate,  and  spreading  very  widely,  thus  reducing  its 
real  depth.  Altogether  it  is  distinct  and  handsome 
(Award  of  Merit.)  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart. 

Narcissus  Cecily  Hill. — This  would  appear  to 
claim  affinity  with  the  poeticus  and  Barrii  sections, 
The  segments  are  broad,  overlapping,  and  white, 
with  pale  yellow  edges,  thus  simulating  a  Picotee. 
The  crown  is  short,  plaited,  orange  at  the  mouth, 
and  yellow  downwards.  (Award  of  Merit.)  E.  O. 
Backhouse,  Esq.,  Sutton  Court,  near  Hereford. 

Narcissus  Dorothy  Kingsmill.— This  has 
somewhat  the  aspect  of  Mme.  de  Graaff,  but  was 
raised  by  crossing  N.  grandis  with  N.  [triandrus, 
and  for  the  latter  parent  is  remarkably  large.  The 
segments  are  ovate,  and  creamy-white.  The  trumpet 
is  very  long,  pale  lemoD,  and  spreading  at  the 
mouth.  (Award  of  Merit.)  A.  Kingsmill,  Esq  , 
The  Holt,  Stanmore. 


THE  FUNGOID  PESTS  OF  OUR 
GARDENS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  570.) 

Now  I  must  add  one  word  of  caution  in  using  any 
of  these  preparations,  which  I  have  named,  especi¬ 
ally  upon  cuttings.  My  advice  is  this  :  use  neither 
of  these  strong  solutions  until  cuttings  are  rooted, for 
the  reason  that  if  you  let  any  of  these  poisonous 
compounds  come  into  contact  with  the  end  of  the 
cutting,  when  it  has  just  been  severed  from  the  old 
plant  and  the  cut  is  fresh,  either  of  these  liquids  will 
mix  with  the  sap  immediately,  and  consequently  the 
cutting  will  damp  off  in  a  very  few  days.  Therefore 
be  very  careful  how  you  deal  with  these  tender 
cuttings  ;  and  as  soon  as  rooted  lay  them  on  their 
side,  commence  with  them  at  once,  and  continue  to 
spray  them  every  three  weeks  or  a  month,  throughout 
the  growing  season.  Then,  by-and-bye,  when  the 
time  arrives  for  housing  the  plants  the  rust  will  not 
give  you  much  trouble,  and  of  mildew  you  will  have 
none. 

During  the  last,  autumn  I  sprayed  the  plants 
under  my  care  twice  or  three  times  after  being 
housed,  and  with  marked  effect,  for  I  have  never 
seen  Chrysanthemums  carry  more  foliage  than  those 
plants  so  treated  up  to  the  end  of  their  flowering 
period.  True,  on  some  of  the  plants  there  was  a  few 
spots  of  rust,  but  as  for  mildew  and  insects  there  was 
not  a  chance  for  either  to  have  a  look  in  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  rust  the  foliage  being  so  impregnated 
with  the  emulsion.it  had  no  opportunity  of  spreading 
to  any  alarming  degree  and  so  its  detrimental  effects 
were  slight. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  which  I  should  like  to 
mention  in  connection  with  the  spraying  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  or  in  fact  any  other  plants,  and  that  is, 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  any  of  these 


fungicides  are  applied.  Now,  it  is  an  impossibility 
to  apply  any  liquid  in  too  fine  a  spray. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deluge  the  affected  foliage  of 
any  plant,  but  to  apply  it  evenly  and  thinly  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  leaves  and  particularly  on  the 
under  side  where  the  fungi  first  make  their  appear¬ 
ance.  There  is  also  a  danger  where  plants  are 
treated  as  they  stand,  if  enough  is  sprayed  upon 
them  to  run  down  the  stem,  and  there  find  its  way 
among  the  roots  close  to  the  collar. 

The  implement  to  be  recommended  is  a  spray 
pump  in  some  form  or  another  (of  which  there  are 
many). 

The  end  to  which  the  jet  is  attached  should  be 
bent  a  little  so  as  to  incline  upward,  so  that  by 
holding  the  tube  in  one  hand  and  carefully  lifting 
the  foliage  of  the  plant  with  the  other  the  whole  of 
the  underside  can  be  thoroughly  sprayed.  My  plan 
is  to  have  a  pipe  attached  to  the  pump  as  long  as 
the  lines  of  the  plants  are  where  it  is  to  be  used,  so 
that  there  is  no  more  removing  of  the  pump  nor  the 
vessel  containing  the  liquid  ;  so  when  one  is  pumping 
steadily  a  batch  of  plants  is  quickly  got  through  ; 
and  to  prevent  any  obstacle  from  getting  into  the  jet, 
tie  a  piece  of  muslin,  three  or  four  times  thick,  over 
the  strainer  through  which  the  solution  is  drawn. 
By  this  means  the  whole  is  safely  strained  and  the 
spray  will  work  with  ease. 

Well  now,  if  you  intend  to  be  successful  in  your 
struggle  with  these  pests,  do  not  wait  until  the 
fungus  shows  itself,  but  spray  often,  if  you  have  any 
suspicion  that  the  germs  of  disease  are  lingering 
within  your  plants ;  for  never  did  the  old  proverb 
apply  more  forcibly  than  when  used  in  relation  to 
fungoid  diseases, which  is  “  Prevention  is  better  than 
cure.”  This  parasitical  fungoid  life,  with  which  the 
gardener  is  confronted  in  the  cultivation  of  plants, 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  with  which  he  has 
to  deal,  for  two  reasons  ;  one  is,  because  of  the 
minuteness  of  the  spores  by  which  this  disease  is 
spread,  and  the  other  is,  before  it  can  be  detected, 
the  mycelium  is  embedded  within  the  tissue  of  the 
leaf. 

Therefore,  the  necessity  of  being  constantly  on  the 
alert,  and  particularly  if  you  know  that  the  disease  is 
within  the  neighbourhood.  Then  by  every  means  in 
your  power  endeavour  to  carry  cultivation  to  a  degree 
of  perfection,  so  that  the  plant  has  all  its  power  of 
resistance  against  the  attacks  of  fungoid  pests.  For 
you  will  find  in  almost  every  case  that  the  breaking 
out  of  disease  originates  with  an  illtreated,  sickly 
plant.  It  often  happens  that  there  are,  in  growing  a 
batch  of  plants,  a  few  more  than  is  wanted,  perhaps 
laid  away  on  one  side  and  kept  in  a  starving  condition; 
these  are  the  plants  which  are  contracting  the  germs 
of  future  trouble,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  to  the 
gardener  ;  but  so  it  is. 

Wherefore,  what  you  grow,  grow  it  vigorously  ; 
and  what  you  do  not  want,  away  with  it.  This  not 
only  applies  to  fungoid  pests,  but  also  to  insects 
How  often  do  we  see  one  sickly  plant  infect  the 
whole  house?  The  poet  says: 

“  One  scabbed  sheep  infects  the  flock 
And  poisons  all  the  rest.” 

Then  again,  be  scrupulously  particular  with  regard 
to  weeds  ;  these  also  are  often  a  common  cause  of 
disease  among  cultivated  plants. 

I  will  mention  one  instance,  and  that  is  the 
Groundsel.  This  weed  often  carries,  as  no  doubt 
you  have  noticed,  a  brownish-yellow  dust  known  as 
Uredo  senecionis,  and  in  great  abundance;  this  same 
disease  will  work  havoc  among  your  Cinerarias,  if 
allowed  a  footing,  and  the  Cineraria  cannot  carry 
this  disease  with  the  same  amount  of  indifference  as 
the  Groundsel  does.  Therefore  remove  the  causes  of 
disease  as  much  as  possible  ;  then  you  will  not  have 
to  suffer  from  the  effects. 

This  is  a  case  of  a  struggle  between  the  gardener 
and  his  enemies,  and  every  little  detail  which  will 
give  you  an  advantage  in  the  battle  must  be  care¬ 
fully  carried  into  effect. 

Rotation  of  crops,  the  cleanliness  of  the  ground, 
the  spraying  of  the  crop  occasionally  with  some 
fungicide  will  do  much  to  prevent  and  eradicate  a 
destructive  pest.  Diseases  of  plants  are  not  new. 
We  read  in  early  times  of  the  blasting  of  corn,  the 
casting  off  and  stinking  of  Grapes,  Figs,  etc.,  so  that 
plants  were  not  always  healthy  in  the  days  of  the 
ancients.  However,  in  these  days  they  were  re¬ 
garded  as  pests  of  a  mysterious  nature,  and  into  the 
cause  of  which  it  was  most  unwise  to  seek. 

It  was  in  the  eighteenth  century,  I  believe,  that  a 
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careful  investigation  was  made  with  respect  to  the 
diseases  of  plants,  and  the  results  thereof  published, 
and  from  that  time  knowledge  has  greatly  increased 
in  this  particular  branch. 

True,  many  of  the  diseases,  as,  for  instance,  the 
'Mum  disease,  becomes  new  to  us,  but  they  have 
long  existed  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  so,  as  I 
have  already  said,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  importa¬ 
tion  which  brings  before  us  now  and  then  these 
strange  phenomena  of  garden  pests.  Therefore,  with 
all  these  things  confronting  us,  if  we  are  going  to  be 
successful  in  our  walk  in  life,  the  treatment  of  plant 
disease  will  have  to  form  a  part  of  our  equipment 
in  the  gardening  profession ;  and  the  treatment 
against  disease  will  have  to  be  carried  out  with  as 
much  regularity  as  the  greatest  detail  in  plant 
culture. 

Wherefore,  against  the  depredation  of  these  para¬ 
sites  all  our  energies  should  be  directed.  Now  the 
gardener  was  never  better  equipped  to  do  battle  wiih 
his  enemies  than  tc-day,  both  with  respect  to  a 
knowledge  of  fungicides,  and  the  best  of  inventions 
in  implements  for  their  application.  Then  advance 
steadily  and  courageously,  with  a  determination  to 
overcome,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  we  shall 
be  conquerors,  for  we  are  promised  that  “  Man 
shall  have  the  dominion  over  every  living  thing." — 
R.  W.  H odder. 


JUDGING  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 


Judging  at  flower  shows  as  we  all  know,  is,  in  many 
instances,  an  extremely  delicate  and  highly 
responsible  business.  When  classes  for  fruit, 
flowers,  vegetables,  or  anything  else,  in  competitive 
entries  are  so  nearly  balanced  that  only  a  few  points 
decide  the  adjudication,  one  may  forgive  what  to 
them  may  seem  a  wrong  award  ;  but  in  cases  where 
the  judging  is  indisputably  at  fault,  one’s  sense  of 
fair  play  is  wounded  and  for  justice,  or  a  reason,  one 
protests  or  asks  the  opinions  of  experts  in  the 
particular  class  he  has  been  wronged.  The  judging 
of  the  large  class  for  thirty-six  varieties  of 
Daffodils  (three  blooms  of  each)  at  the  recent 
Norwich  Show  was  a  case  in  point.  Of  two  meri¬ 
torious.  exhibits  staged  one  contained  first-class 
blooms  of  the  rarest  and  best  varieties  found  among 
the  mighty  tribe  of  Daffodils,  yet  they  only  came 
second  to  an  exhibit  in  these  respects  clearly  the 
inferior.  But  to  those  who  would  like  to  judge  the 
lists  themselves,  here  they  are  : — 


First  Prize. 

Narcissus  Emperor. 

„  J.  B.  M.  Camm. 

„  Maximus. 

„  P.  R.  Barr. 

,,  Victoria. 

„  Distinction. 

„  Mdme.  Plemp. 

„  Katherine  Spurrell. 

,,  Glory  of  Leiden. 

„  Santa  Maria. 

,,  Michael  Foster. 

,,  William  Goldring. 

,,  J.  A.  D.  Smith. 

,,  Capt.  Nelson. 

„  Cernuus  pulcher. 

,,  Mrs.  Camm. 

„  Mrs.  Elwes. 

,,  bicolor  Empress. 

,,  John  NelsoD. 

,,  Duchess  of  Westminster. 

„  Maurice  Vilmorin. 

,,  Golden  Prince. 

,,  Leedsii  Gem. 

,,  Nelsoni  Aurantius. 

,,  Beauty 

„  Mdme.  de  Graaff. 

,,  Sir  Watkin. 

„  Barrii  Sensation. 

,,  C.  J.  Backhouse. 

,,  Albicans. 

„  Hudibras. 

„  Beatrice. 

,,  Mary  Anderson. 

,,  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt. 

,,  Princess  Mary. 

,,  Frank  Miles. 


Second  Prize. 

Narcissus  bicolor  Mdme.  Plemp. 
n  „  Conqueror. 

,,  Apricot. 

,,  Beauty. 

„  Gloria  Mundi. 

,,  Lord  Aberdeen. 

„  Shakespeare. 

,,  Ladas. 

,,  Capt.  Nelson. 

,,  Dorothy  E.  Wemyss. 


Narcissus  Grace  Darling. 

,,  Nelsoni  Aurantius. 

,,  Leedsii  M.  M.  de  Graaff. 

,,  Mdme.  de  Graaff. 

,,  Carrie  Plemp. 

,,  Princess  Mary. 

„  Monarch. 

,,  Rival. 

,,  Venus. 

,,  Glory  of  Leiden. 

,,  C.  W.  Cowan. 

,,  C.  J.  Backhouse. 

,,  Mrs.  Camm. 

,,  Flora  Wilson. 

,,  Mabel  Cowan. 

,,  Mrs.  C.  Bowley. 

,,  M.  J.  Berkeley. 

,,  Victoria. 

,,  J.  B.  M.  Camm. 

,,  Golden  Nugget. 

„  Burbidgei  Falstaff. 

,,  Leedsii  Gem. 

,,  Queen  Sophia. 

,,  Cecelia  de  Graaff. 

,,  Leedsii  Duchess  of  Westminster. 

,,  Aurantius  plenus. 

And  now  let  us  conclude  with  a  clause  from  the 
show  schedule  : — "  Bunches  of  flowers  will  be  judged 
primarily  according  to  the  merit  of  the  blooms,  but  in 
the  case  of  hardy  perennials,  rarity  will  also  be  taken 
in  consideration  ;  and  no  bunch  shall  consist  of  less 
than  three  blooms,  except  in  each  case  where  other¬ 
wise  stated." — Visitor. 
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ISCELLAMY. 


SPINACH  IN  PANS  OR  POTS. 

To  those  who  are  pressed  for  something  fresh  and 
succulent  in  early  spring  among  vegetables  Spinach 
becomes  a  strong  staff.  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  grow  Peas  in  pots, 
forced,  or  to  grow  Spinach,  also  in  pots  or  deep 
pans;  but  the  hint  is  thrown  out  and  any  who 
would  obtain  Spinach  early  with  large  and  fat 
leaves  can  do  so  by  early  sowing  in  the  above-named 
articles. — D. 


PRIMULA  SIKKIMENSIS. 

We  have  seen  this  plant  largely  used  around  the 
margin  of  a  pond,  and  its  effect,  either  at  a  distance 
or  at  hand,  was  very  gratifying.  It  attains  to  about 
2  ft.  in  height  in  suitable  soils  and  in  open  quarters. 
The  flowers  are  a  nice  soft  shade  of  yellow,  large 
and  very  freely  borne.  The  bed  for  its  growth,  if  it 
be  used  around  a  pond,  should  be  well  drained  and 
as  warm  as  requirement  demands. 

CYPERUS  ALTERNIFOLIUS. 
Everyone  who  has  an  inch  or  two  to  spare  for  an 
easily  grown  decorative  stove  plant,  might  do  worse 
than  add  a  few  plants  of  the  above  to  their  stages.  But 
pot  culture  is  not  necessary,  indeed,  they  thrive 
better  in  moist  borders  ;  but  finer,  that  is,  not  so 
large  stemmed  plants,  are  produced  from  pot  culture. 
Get  hold  of  a  few  heads  or  points  of  the  flowering 
stems,  with  their  stalks  attached,  and  after  pruning 
the  leaves  a  little,  place  them  up  to  the  lower  whorl 
of  leaves  in  the  moist  sand  of  a  pan,  and  place  it  in 
a  heated  case.  Pot  them  after  they  strike  in  a 
medium  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

GENTIANA  ACAULIS. 

To  those  who  admire  flowers  of  an  intense  blue,  the 
above  plant  yields  flowers  of  the  deepest  blue  almost 
of  any  plant  in  the  world.  The  array  and  awful 
brightness  of  a  bed  of  Gentiana  acaulis  when  the  sun 
lightens  up  the  flowers  are  grand.  It  likes  a 
moderately  heavily  soil,  very  firm,  and  just  a  little 
shade.  A  sheltered  position  is  all  the  better.  It 
needs  plenty  of  moisture  in  dry  weather.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  seeds  or  divisions,  and  makes  a  good 
edging  plant. 

LILIUMS  IN  BEDS. 

Scarcely  anyone  but  has  some  regard  for  Liliums 
or  “  Lilies  ”  of  all  descriptions,  such  as  Callas, 
Lilies-of-the-Valley,  Daffodils,  Alstroemerias,  and  all 
such  plants,  for  one  and  all  are  popularly  known  as 
types  of  Lilies.  But  we  wish  to  point  out  the  effects 
of  Liliums  massed  in  beds  out-doors.  In  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Gardens  Liliums  out-of-doors  are  carefully 
attended  to  in  the  beds,  and  rich  displays  of  L. 
Harrisi,  L.  auratum,  and  others  are  there. 


PRIMROSES. 

Without  attempting  any  grand  flourish  or  any  vaunt¬ 
ing  praise  of  the  qualities  of  the  Primrose,  for  spring 
bedding  in  assarted  colours, or  for  mixed  borders  in  the 
flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  or  their  use  on  grass 
banks  and  woodlands,  also  in  pots  in  the  poor  man  s 
windows,  we  can  yet  say  a  word  in  our  love  for  these 
handy  little  hardy  spring  flowers.  Given  a  fairly 
rich  bed  and  an  open  site,  good  plants  and  nice  pure 
blooms  will  come.  P.  Miss  Massey  is  a  deep  rich 
and  shiniDg  claret-hued  variety,  and  yields  a  splendid 
profusion  of  blooms.  Of  specific  and  finer  types,  P. 
denticulata  and  its  forms,  and  P.  viscosa  and  P. 
frondosa  are  mostly  suitable  for  border  culture. 

THE  USE  OF  EGG  PLANTS. 

We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  our  readers  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  the  fruits  of  Egg  plants  (Solanum 
Mslongena,  syn.,  S.  esculentum),  but  if  not  then 
here  is  a  way  of  employing  the  fruits,  at  least  at 
New  York.  Purple  is  the  variety  mostly  grown  for 
this  purpose.  Cut  the  fruits  into  quarters  and  fry 
them  in  a  rich  brown  gravy ;  or  the  young  fruits 
may  also  be  cooked  whole  in  the  same  way.  The 
method  of  cooking  is  extremely  simple.  The 
only  thing  awanting  is  the  knowledge  of  what 
joint  they  should  accompany.  On  the  Continent 
they  are  used  in  soups.  The  plants  of  the  Auber¬ 
gine— another  name  for  Egg  plant— fruit  very  freely, 
and  though  they  require  a  start  and  careful  attention 
in  a  warm  house,  they  may,  when  larger  and  the 
weather  warm,  be  planted  out  in  a  sunny  sheltered 
border.  The  black  and  white  fruited  decorative 
varieties  require  much  care  to  secure  well-shaped 
"  eggs  ”  or  fruits. 

SCILLA  NUTANS. 

At  this  season,  when  our  woods  are  gay  with  the 
English  Bluebell,  it  may  be  that  some  wish  to  have 
a  stock  reared  on  some  property  of  theirs  not  already 
planted.  It  may  be  put  out  on  the  outer  edges  of 
shrubberies  or  on  rising  ground,  grass  covered.  The 
seeds  of  the  Bluebell  sometimes  will  germinate  on 
the  banks  if  sown  broadcast,  but  it  is  safer  and 
better  to  sow  in  borders  broadcast  over  the  surface 
during  August  or  September.  When  large  enough 
they  should  be  lifted  and  planted  in  their  permanent 
quarters.  Once  they  become  established  they  find 
a  yearly  "  mulch  "  or  nourishing  dressing  in  the  de¬ 
cay  of  fallen  leaves.  Shade  and  a  cool,  damp 
bottom  seem  to  be  their  delight. 


PLANTS  FOR  LAKE  MARGINS. 

The  New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium  tenax)  and 
Typha  latifolia  are  quite  the  plants  we  need  for  lake 
scenes.  Bamboos  of  the  hardier  kinds  and  Spiraeas 
and  the  Hemerocallis  or  Day  Lilies  come  in  handy. 
Polygonatum  multiflorum,  called  Solomon’s  Seal,  is 
another  member  we  might  use.  Gunnera  manicata 
and  G.  scabra  are  also  among  the  best  plants  we 
have  for  the  purpose.  Crown  Imperials  are  suitable 
if  kept  back  from  the  margin  and  given  light,  well- 
drained  soil.  Richardia  africana  is  hardy,  and,  of 
course,  surpassingly  beautiful.  For  safety  it  should 
— at  least  in  northern  parts — be  planted  a  foot  in 
water.  Scirpus  lacustris,  the  Bullrush,  also  the 
common  Rush  (Juncus  effusus),  Epilobium  angusti- 
folium,  a  plant  about  3  ft.  high,  bearing  a  dense 
show  of  rosy  flowers ;  Trillium  grandiflorum  and 
Tussilago  Farfara,  the  common  Coltsfoot,  are  very 
suitable  for  water  margins,  but  the  latter  is  prone  to 
become  a  troublesome  weed  If  planted  in  batches 
by  themselves  their  effect  is  much  finer,  and 
by  such  a  plan  suitable  soil  and  other  peculiarities 
can  be  given  to  any  special  p'ant  — J •  D. 


HIBBERTIA  DENTATA. 

Greenhouse  and  cool  conservatory  climbers  that 
flower  in  the  winter  are  none  too  plentiful,  and  thus 
the  claims  of  this  beautiful  Hibbertia  to  the  notice 
of  the  gardener  are  pressing  enough.  Yet  very 
curiously  the  plant  is  not  often  seen  outside  the 
bounds  of  our  botanical  establishments.  As  a  rafter 
or  pillar  plant  it  has,  however,  few  equals,  and  at 
this  time  of  the  year  the  dark,  glossy  green  leaves 
and  the  showy  yellow  flowers,  which  to  some  extent 
recall  those  of  the  St.  John's  Wort,  are  at  once 
striking  and  ornamental. 


ANEMONE  FULGENS. 

It  is  our  mission  to  propagate  a  love  for  the  beautiful 
and  for  this  reason  we  bring  the  name  of  this  little 
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scarlet  flower  to  notice.  It  is  to  speak  for  the  use  of 
this  plant  as  an  object  for  growing  on  lawns  or  short 
grassy  turf  generally.  Provided  the  soil  is  light  or 
of  a  medium  texture,  by  planting  3  in.  deep  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  a  scarlet  sheet  of  round,  Poppy¬ 
like  flowers  will  nod  from  the  grass  to  the  music  of 
the  cuckoo's  note  in  springtime. 


PROCEDURE  FOR  CLOSING  OR 
DIVERTING  A  PUBLIC  FOOTPATH. 

By  John  Miller. 

To  close  or  divert  a  public  footpath  it  is  necessary 
the  matter  should  be  brought,  in  the  first  instance, 
before  the  Parish  and  District  Councils. 

The  Parish  Council  must  give  three  clear  days'1 
notice  by  posting  the  notice  on  some  conspicuous 
place  or  places  within  the  parish,  and  in  such  other 
manner  (if  any)  as  appears  to  the  Council,  or  persons 
convening  the  meeting,  desirable  for  giving  publicity 
to  the  notice.2 

The  notice  must  specify  the  time  and  place  of  the 
intended  meeting  and  the  business  to  be  transacted 
at  the  meeting,  and  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Parish  Council  or  persons  convening 
the  meeting,  and  such  notice  shall  be  given  to  every 
member  of  the  Parish  Council.3 

Any  notice  required  by  law  to  be  given  to  the 
chairman,  or  any  other  member  of  the  Parish 
Council,  may  be  left  at,  or  sent  by  post,  to  the 
usual  place  of  abode  of  such  chairman  or 
member. 1 

If  after  such  notice  the  Parish  Council  pass  a  resolu¬ 
tion  giving  their  consent  for  the  stopping  or  diversion 
of  such  public  right  of  way,  the  resolution  shall  not 
operate— 

(a)  unless  it  is  confirmed  by  the  Parish  Council  at 
a  meeting  held  not  less  than  two  months  after 
the  public  notice  is  given  ;  nor 

(b)  if  a  parish  meeting  held  before  the  confirma¬ 
tion  resolve  that  the  consent  ought  not  to  be 
given.3 

The  chairman  of  the  Parish  Council,  or  any  two 
parish  councillors,  or  the  chairman  of  the  parish 
meeting,  or  any  six  parochial  electors,  may  at  any 
time  convene  a  parish  meeting.® 

Not  less  than  seven  clear  days  before  any  parish 
meeting  public  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  specify¬ 
ing  the  time  and  place  and  the  business  to  be 
transacted,  and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Parish 
Council  or  other  conveners  of  the  meeting.7 

When  the  Parish  Council  has  consented,  it 
is  necessary  to  get  the  consent  of  the  District 
Council.8 

It  will  then  be  necessary  for  two  Justices  to  be  re¬ 
quested  to  view  the  footpath, M  and  if  satisfied  upon 
such  view  that  the  path  is  unnecessary,  or  the  new 
way  is  nearer  or  more  commodious,  the  Justices  shall 
direct  a  notice  to  be  fixed  at  the  place  and  by  the 
side  of  each  end  of  the  said  path,  and  also  to  insert 
the  same  notice  in  one  newspaper  published,  or 
generally  circulated,  in  the  county  where  the  footpath 
so  proposed  to  be  diverted  or  stopped  up  shall  lie,  for 
four  successive  weeks  after  the  said  Justices  have 
viewed.  After  proof  of  publication  the  Justices  will 
give  their  certificate,  which  will  state  the  reasons  for 
the  diversion  or  stopping  up.10  The  certificate  and 
a  plan  will  then  be  lodged  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace.  These  documents  may  then  be  inspected  by 
the  public.  After  the  expiration  of  four  weeks  the 
certificate  will  be  read  in  open  court  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  when  the  certificate,  proof,  and  plan  will  be 
enrolled  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  among  the  records 
of  Quarter  Sessions  Provided  always  that  any 
person  considering  himself  injured,  may,  upon  giving 
fourteen11  days’  notice  in  writing  to  the  District 
Council,12  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions.  The  notice 
must  be  accompanied  with  a  statement  in  writing  of 
the  grounds  of  such  appeal,  and  the  District  Council 
is  required  within  forty-eight  hours  after  receipt  of 
such  notice  to  deliver  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the 
party  by  whom  he  was  required  to  apply  to  the 
Justices  to  view  the  said  footpath.13 

If  the  appeal  is  in  order  the  case  will  then  be  tried 
by  a  jury.14 

1  1  Vic.  c.  45,  Schedule  L.G.A  1894,  part  2  Rule  5. 

2  Sec.  51  L  G  A.  1894. 

3  Schedule  L.G.A.  1894,  part  2  Rule  5. 

4  Schedule  L.G.A.  1894,  part  2  Rule  6. 

L.G.A.  1894,  sec.  13. 


B  Same  Act,  sec.  45  (3). 

7  Same  Act,  first  Schedule,  part  1  Rule  2. 

8  Same  Act,  sec.  13. 

s  Will.  IV.,  chapter  50,  sec.  84. 

10  The  Act  requires  that  the  Justices  shall  view, 
and  not  only  that  they  shall  view  but  that  they  shall 
certify  under  their  hands  the  fact  of  their  having 
viewed,  and  that  upon  this  view  they  find  that  the 
proposed  new  highway  is  more  commodious  than  the 
existing  one.  If  it  be  more  commodious  they  have 
to  set  out  the  reason  why  it  is  more  commodious. 
These  reasons  must  be  reasons  disclosed  by  the  view 
upon  their  own  personal  inspection,  and  not  from 
statements  by  parties  who  are  possibly  interested  in 
the  result.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Justices 
are  not  at  liberty  to  consult  other  persons,  but  it 
must  appear  that  the  view  upon  which  their  decision 
is  founded  is  their  own — (Cockburn,  C.J.,  The  Queen 
v.  Wallace,  4,  Queen’s  Bench  Division.) 

11  13  and  14  Vic.  c.  45,  sec.  1. 

12  When  the  Parish  Council  has  consented,  the 
District  Council  will  carry  the  matter  through.  L.G.A. 
1894,  sec.  25. 

18  Sec.  88,  5  and  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  50. 

14  Sec.  89  same  Act. 


onescions  mb  sosotsrs. 

*.*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

[1 Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargonium; , 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
groiv  collections  of  them.'] 

Hale's  Early  Peach  diseased.—.^.  H.  C. :  The 
sprays  you  sent  us  showed  that  the  tree  is  badly 
attacked  with  what  is  known  as  the  silver-leaf  disease. 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  Peach,  but  also  attacks 
Nectarines,  Plums,  and  possibly  other  stone  fruits. 
The  peculiarly  silvery  appearance  of  the  leaves  is 
due  to  their  being  in  a  pathological  state.  Some 
growers  who  have  been  troubled  with  this  particular 
malady,  have  dressed  their  Peach  borders  with 
sulphate  of  iron  with  good  results.  No  effect  of  this 
remedy  was  apparent  during  the  year  of  application, 
but  the  trees  were  in  much  better  health  during  the 
following  year.  If  this  substance  was  really  the 
cause  of  the  improved  health  of  the  trees,  one  would 
be  inclined  to  think  that  the  soil  of  the  border  was 
deficient  in  iron.  Individual  trees  or  varieties  have 
very  often  facilities,  or  rather  faculties  fjr  collecting 
certain  elements  of  plant  food,  which  their  neigh¬ 
bours  may  not  possess.  Hence,  probably,  the 
reason  why  the  rest  of  your  trees  are  in  a  healthy 
condition.  You  might  also  see  that  the  roots  do  not 
suffer  for  lack  of  moisture  at  any  time,  but  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  growing  season.  Some  successful 
gardeners  supply  the  borders  with  water,  even  when 
the  fruits  are  ripening,  if  the  soil  appears  in  any 
way  dry. 

Culture  of  Trapa  bicornis. — A.  D.:  The  accepted 
or  correct  name  of  this  plant  is  T.  natans.  Being  a 
native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  extending  to  Persia 
and  the  Upper  Nile,  it  is  generally  regarded  as  hardy 
in  this  country,  and  is  therefore  grown  in  the  open 
air  in  tanks,  tubs,  &c.,  in  the  south  of  England  at 
least.  You  may  germinate  the  seeds  in  a  pan  of 
water  in  the  stove,  if  you  like,  but  after  the  seedlings 
are  up  we  should  advise  you  to  grow  them  in  a 
cooler  house  well  exposed  to  light  and  air,  as  the 
plants  will  grow  more  sturdily  under  those  conditions 
and  be  more  likely  to  flower  and  fruit  than  if  heavily 
shaded.  We  are  afraid  the  vinery  would  be  too 
warm  for  them  and  the  house  too  much  shaded  by 
the  foliage.  The  plants  themselves  would  also  be 
liable  to  be  injured  or  destroyed  in  the  process  of 
dipping  water  out  of  the  tank  with  the  watering  can. 
An  old  barrel,  cut  in  two  would  furnish  two  small 
tanks  which  might  be  plunged  in  the  ground  if  you 
object  to  their  appearance.  A  greenhouse  would  be 
warm  enough  for  the  plants,  and  you  might  try  one 
or  two  in  the  open  air.  Good  fibrous  loam  with  the 
addition  of  some  sand  will  answer  for  compost. 
Drain  some  pans  with  plenty  of  crocks,  and  after 
putting  the  seedlings  into  them,  plunge  the  whole  in 
the  tubs  or  tank, so  that  the  leaves  will  be  floating  on 
the  surface. 

Pelargonium  affected  with  Mites. — H.  H. :  The 
mites  on  the  Pelargonium  leaves  were  very  small, 
and  apparently  only  a  life  stage  of  the  common  red 
spider  (Tetranychus  telarius).  Some  authorities  are 
inclined  to  regard  these  and  some  other  small  mites 
as  distinct  species,  but  they  are  by  no  means  agreed 
upon  the  point  The  whole  subject  requires  a  deal 
more  study.  You  can  easily  get  rid  of  them  by  lay¬ 
ing  the  plants  on  their  sides,  dewing  the  Under  sur¬ 
face  of  the  foliage  with  the  syringe,  and  then  dusting 
tbe  same  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  If  you  like  you 


can  use  the  sulphur  in  solution.  Boil  ^  lb.  of 
sulphur  with  1  lb.  of  quicklime  in  2  gallons  ot  watef. 
Syringing  with  a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst’S 
Compound  would  also  effect  the  destruction  of  the 
mites. 

Tomatos  with  Spotted  Leaves .——H.  H. :  The 
leaves  you  sent  us  were  not  affected  with  any  of  the 
ordinary  Tomato  diseases,  nor,  indeed,  with  &  fungus 
at  all.  They  were  very  thin,  showing  a  want  at 
more  ventilation  to  strengthen  the  tissues.  The 
leaves  were  merely  spotted,  apparently  by  the  sun 
burning  holes  in  them  while  they  were  wet.  It  is 
too  early  in  the  seasbfl  for  the  Tomato  leaf  disease, 
but  you  must  get  the  foliage  hardened  before  the 
disease  breaks  out,  otherwise  the  thin  foliage  will 
soon  get  attacked. 

Potting  Chrysanthemums — A.K. :  We  have 
never  heard  of  autumn  struck  cuttings  being  kept 
till  May  in  the  Cutting  pots,  and  scarcely  think  that 
you  can  get  so  good  results  by  now  putting  them 
into  their  flowering  pets  as  you  would  if  they  had 
been  put  into  6  )  or  48-sizs  pois  at  the  proper  time. 
Nevertheless,  Chrysanthemums  are  very  accommo^ 
dating  plants,  and  if  you  now  put  them  into  8  in.  or 
g-in.  pots  you  must  give  fairly  good  drainage  and  no 
more  soil  at  first  than  is  necessary  to  cover  the  ball 
of  soil.  Press  this  firmly  about  the  roots,  and  water 
carefully  till  the  shallow  ball  of  soil  is  well  permeated 
with  roots.  Then  you  can  add  a  good  top  dressing 
of  rich  materia!  and  repeat  the  operation,  when  the 
conditions  of  growth,  both  top  and  roots,  indicate 
that  you  may  give  another  and  final  top-dressing. 
The  fresh  soil  in  all  cases  must  be  pressed  down 
firmly.  More  water  will  always  be  required  as  the 
soil  becomes  well  permeated  with  roots. 

Specimen  of  Stone.— IE-  W. :  The  specimen  you 
sent  was  a  piece  of  tufa,  possibly  Derbyshire  tufa, 
a  porous  carbonate  of  lime.  We  never  heard  of  its 
being  used  in  the  potting  compost  for  Orchids. 
Those  of  the  latter  which  are  confined  to  trees  in 
their  native  habitats  would  not  be  likely  to  get  much 
lime,  which  might  possibly  do  them  harm  if  applied 
in  the  compost  used  under  cultivation.  Some 
Orchids  which  naturally  grow  upon  rocks,  including 
those  of  a  limestone  formation,  would  probably  take 
kindly  to  tufa,  but  experiments  require  to  be  made 
with  caution  before  it  is  used  for  potting  Orchids  in¬ 
discriminately  We  take  it  for  granted  that  you  desire 
to  use  the  tufa,  on  account  of  its  porosity,  as  a 
medium  for  holding  moisture. 

Starting  Dahlias  before  Planting  them  Out  — 
W.  W .  :  We  should  by  all  means  advocate  the  start¬ 
ing  of  Dahlias  under  glass  before  planting  them  out. 
Tnis  would  apply  both  to  cuttings  and  to  tubers 
merely  divided  with  a  bud  or  a  crown  to  each  piece. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  plants  which  have  made 
a  good  start  early  in  the  season  have  more  time  to 
develop  into  good  sized  specimens  before  the  flower¬ 
ing  period  arrives,  and  under  those  conditions  must 
be  capable  of  producing  more  flowers  before  the 
autumn  frosts  arrive.  We  have  seen  both  ways  tried 
in  the  North  where  the  season  is  shorter,  and  those 
that  were  started  in  heat  certainly  gave  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  For  quantity  of  bloom,  however,  there  are 
other  points  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Plants 
in  damp,  rich  soils,  and  partly  shaded  by  trees  or 
houses,  will  not  develop  such  a  quantity  of  bloom  as 
those  in  open  situations,  well  exposed  to  light  and 
air.  Shelter  from  the  north  and  east  is  advan¬ 
tageous,  but  shade  is  undesirable. 

Name  of  Fruit.—  J.  L„  Ack.:  The  Apple  is 
Annie  Elizabeth. 

Names  of  Plants.—  E.  Ballard  :  1  and  2  are  Jnni- 
perus  virginiana  ;  3,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  ;  4,  Thuya 
gigantea;  5,  Hedera  Helix  raegneriana;  6,  Ilex 
glabra  or  Winter  Green;  7,  Phillyrea  latifolia 
obliqua.  — W .  Mclver:  Dendrobium  cretaceum  — 
General  Reader  :  The  Great  Starwort  (Stellaria  holo- 
stea). — R.  M.  :  1,  Pyrus  flotibunda  ;  2,  Genista 

praecox;  3,  Pyrus  japonica;  4,  Euonymus  radicans 
variegata. — G.  W.  Narcissus  poeticus  ornatus  ,  2, 
Nepeta  Glechoma  variegata;  3,  Carex  brunnea 
variegata;  4,  Eulalia  japonica  variegata;  5,  Pelar¬ 
gonium  denticulatum. — A.  L.  B . :  1,  Dendrobium 
crepidatum  ;  2,  Masdevallia  harryana:  3>  Miltonia 
flavescens  ;  4,  Odontoglossum  crispum  ruckerianum  ; 
5,  Oncidium  sarcodes. — A .  C. :  1,  Muscari  botryoides  ; 
2,  Lunana  biennis;  3,  Saxifraga  granulata  ;  4,  Saxi- 
fraga  Sibthorpii ;  5,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  alba  ;  6, 
Pulmonaria  angustifolia. — J.  Mayne  :  1,  Abies  web- 
biana;  2,  Tsuga  canadensis ;  3,  Cupressus  nutkaen- 
sis  argenteo-variegata. — Thos.  Nowell :  Dendrobium 
Pierardi. 

Communications  Received. — J-  G. — Gamma.  — 
Chrysanthemum  (next  week). — W.  Angus.  F. 
Nicholl. — P.  Lambert.— Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son.— J. 
Peed  &  Sons. — Sutton  &  Sons.— J.  Cypher.— A.  L.— 
J.  D.— A  R.  M.— D.  C—  R.  G.  W.— May. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

B.  Wells,  F.R.H.S.,  The  Fruit  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
Sussex. — Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Toogood  &  Sons,  The  Queen’s  Seedsmen,  South¬ 
ampton. — Toogood’s  Yellow  Hybrid  Turnip 
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“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


fyfet  ifM. 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  MAY  20  th,  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS 

Wednesday,  May  24th. — Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society;  Opening  of  the  5  days  show  in  connection  with 
the  Bath  and  West  and  Southern  Counties  Society,  at 
Exeter;  Exhibition  of  Tulips  at  York. 


tUESTioNs  Relating  to  Fruit  Cult¬ 
ure. — The  discussion  which  followed 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Bunyard’s  paper  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  ioth 
inst.,  might  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  more  important  points 
that  yet  have  to  be  mastered  by  British 
fruit  growers  in  general,  and  might  also  be 
regarded  as  some  of  the  leading  or  burning 
questions  of  the  day  in  regard  to  that  in¬ 
dustry.  F ruit  orchards  cannot  be  renovated 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  as  in  the  case 
of  annual  crops;  and  when  the  young 
orchards  have  been  planted  they  require  a 
number  of  years  to  become  matured,  so  to 
speak.  All  the  same  they  are  being  planted, 
and  an  important  point  is  to  so  rouse  the 
general  apathy  of  fruit  farmers  to  the 
technicalities  of  the  subject  that  they  may 
be  induced  to  adopt  modern  and  improved 
methods  of  preparing  the  soil  before  they 
proceed  to  plant.  The  chairman,  Major- 
General  Sir  Owen  Tudor  Burne,  G.C.I.E., 
said  that  the  cultivation  of  fruit  was  found 
to  pay  better  in  some  places  than  hops  or 
barley.  From  this  we  must  assume  that 
some  places,  dependent  on  soil  and  climate, 
are  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than 
others,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  things. 
But  if  all  the  suitable  parts  of  the  country 
are  planted  with  orchards  they  would 
amount  to  a  very  respectable  acreage.  He 
commented  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bunyard 
had  drawn  attention  to  deep  cultivation  by 
means  of  steam  preparatory  to  the  planting 
of  trees  upon  the  ground.  Subsoiiing  could 
also  be  effectively  and  expeditiously 
carried  out  by  means  of  steam,  at  small 
cost  and  without  bringing  the  relatively 
barren  subsoil  to  the  surface.  He  also  cited 
Ceylon  as  an  active  little  island,  which, 
when  the  Coffee  crops  were  ruined  by 
disease,  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  Pepper 
and  Tea.  There  is  no  use  in  wasting  time 
in  vain  regret  over  impossibilities  when 
something  else  of  a  paying  nature  can  be 
substituted  for  a  failing  industry. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Berry  tackled  the  subject 
of  fruit  packing,  the  old  method  of  which 
no  longer  pays  for  the  trouble  of  doing. 
The  modern  commercial  spirit  is  to  have  all 
goods  of  a  uniform  grade,  so  that  when 
customers  have  seen  the  top  of  a  basket  or 
hamper  they  can  gauge  the  character  of  all 
the  rest  without  the  necessity  of  turning 
out  and  inspecting  the  whole.  He  would 
select,  say  60  per  cent,  of  the  best  to  send 
to  market,  even  if  he  had  to  sell  the  other 
40  per  cent,  at  a  greatly  reduced  figure  to 
the  jam  or  cider  maker.  The  remuneration 
for  the  60  per  cent,  alone  would  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  grading.  He  also  corroborated 
the  previous  speaker  as  to  the  utility  and 
economical  advantages  of  steam  ploughing, 
and  even  for  the  clearing  of  old  woodlands. 
He  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  artificial 
manures  on  account  of  their  efficiency, 


cheapness  and  portability,  as  well  as  the 
little  expense  attached  to  their  distribution. 
As  another  speaker  later  on  remarked,  farm¬ 
yard  manure  has  other  uses  besides  the 
manurial  ingredients  it  may  contain.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  question  of  soil  mois¬ 
ture,  and  nothing  will  retain  it  better  than 
humic  matters,  of  which  farmyard  manure 
so  largely  consists.  This  would  apply  more, 
forcibly  to  the  more  southern  counties  of 
Britain  which  often  suffer  in  droughty 
seasons  from  the  lack  of  moisture ;  and 
without  a  sufficiency  of  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  plant  food  conveyed  into  the  crops, 
for  water  is  the  only  vehicle.  Much  has 
been  said  about  foreign  competition,  but 
Mr.  Berry  practically  showed  that  foreign 
aid  has  largely  helped  to  develop  a  market 
for  fruit  all  the  year  round,  instead  cf  for 
three  or  four  months  as  formerly.  There 
were  now  hundreds  of  fruit  shops  for  dis¬ 
tributing  the  produce,  whereas  a  few  years 
ago,  relatively,  the  shops  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  totally  incapable  of  effecting 
the  distribution  of  the  fruit,  even  if  were 
placed  on  the  market.  The  fruit  grower 
had  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  market  so 
created.  Fruit  culture  would  also  be  the 
means  of  keeping  people  on  the  land.  Agri¬ 
cultural  depression,  by  driving  the  people 
to  the  towns  had  made  labour  scarce  and 
dear  in  rural  districts,  and  he  was  now  pay¬ 
ing  ^1,000  in  wages  annually,  where  £100 
used  to  serve  when  he  was  young  Fruit 
had  never  been  overdone  except  in  1886 
when  there  was  a  glut  of  it,ow’ingpractically 
to  the  inadequately  developed  means  of 
distribution. 

Mr.  Assbee,  of  Covent  Garden,  stated 
that  the  importation  of  various  fruits  from 
abroad  had  stimulated  the  public  taste  for 
this  wholesome  kind  of  food.  Growers  had 
emigrated  from  California  to  the  Cape,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  the  quantity  of  grapes  and 
other  fruit  that  will  come  from  thence  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  decade,  when  the  vineyards 
and  orchards  come  into  bearing,  will  quite 
surprise  people  here  ;  but  fruit  from  that 
quarter  arrives  after  the  home  supplies  have 
been  consumed,  so  that  it  would  not  affect  the 
sale  of  the  home  grown  article.  Hundreds 
of  acres  of  land  were  being  planted  with 
fruit  trees  at  the  Cape. 

Mr.  George  Gordon  considered  that  a 
cultivated  Orchard  was  preferable  to  one  on 
grass.  It  was  open  to  discussion  whether 
Cherry  orchards  might  not  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  for  he  had  been  observing  one 
that  was  simply  kept  clean  for  a  number  of 
years  till  the  trees  came  to  a  standstill. 
Then  it  was  trenched  by  hand  and  the 
results  in  a  short  time  were  marvellous. 
He  had  also  seen  an  orchard  of  old  Blenheim 
Orange  Pippins,  that  was  considered  worn 
out,  completely  renovated  by  trenching  and 
applying  manure  to  it,  both  farmyard  and 
artificial.  Mr.  E.  D.  Till  spoke  of  the  use 
of  surplus  fruit  for  the  purpose  of  cider 
making,  and  the  modern  improvements  that 
are  taking  place  in  the  manufacture  of  that 
article.  He  regarded  poultry  rearing  as  an 
adjunct  to  fruit  farming,  and  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  had  been  greatly  neglected.  Mr.  D. 
Louis  also  spoke  of  the  great  value  of  farm¬ 
yard  manure  to  land,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  artificial  manures,  when 
rightly  applied,  were  merely  adjuncts  to 
farmyard  manure  and  not  substitutes. 

Mr.  Bunyard  in  reply,  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  the  planting  of  new  orchards  on 
arable  land,  except  in  the  case  of  Cherries. 
He  had  been  called  to  give  advice  in  the 
case  of  a  Cherry  orchard  that  had  been  too 
highly  manured  with  the  result  that  the 
trees  went  all  to  wood,  making  growths  of 
6  ft.  in  a  year,  only  to  be  ruined  by  the  first 
severe  winter.  Cherry  orchards  must  be 
allowed  to  develop  slowly  and  naturally  to 
ensure  the  best  results. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Webster,  formerly  foreman  to  E.  K. 
Muspratt,  Esq.,  Seaforth  Hall,  Liverpool,  as  head 
gardener  to  G.  H.  Warren,  Esq  ,  Strawberry  Fields, 
Woolton,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  W  illiam  Ellis,  for  upwards  of  ten  years  head 
gardener  to  G.  H.  Warren,  Esq,,  Strawberry  Field, 
Woolton,  Liverpool,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Balfour,  Dawyick,  Stobo,  Peebles. 

Hybrid  Ferns. — The  Fern  Bulletin  advocates  the 
sowing  together  of  ripe  spores  of  two  species  (spores 
of  the  same  age)  in  the  hope  of  testing  whether  a 
natural  hybrid  would  not  result.  The  case  has 
never  been  thoroughly  proven.  Varieties  are  readily 
enough  crossed. 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  have 
offered  to  provide  seats  when  the  new  Hermit  Road 
Recreation  Ground,  at  West  Ham,  comes  to  be 
opened.  They  are  also  trying  to  secure  Leystone 
Churchyard  and  Granville  Square,  Clerkenwell,  with 
a  view  of  converting  them  into  public  gardens.  The 
association  has  a  representative  on  the  committee 
formed  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Dollis  Park  estate, 
to  be  known  as  the  Gladstone  Park.  They  earnestly 
desire  the  sum  of  £5, 000  before  May  15th  for  the 
completing  of  the  necessary  purchase  money,  as  the 
option  of  purchase  then  expires.  It  is  expected  that 
Albion  Square,  in  Dalston,  and  the  Paragon,  in  New 
Kent  Road,  will  shortly  be  made  public. 

The  •'  Hurst  Sc  Son  ”  Musical  Society  and  friends  to 
the  number  of  120  or  so  assembled  for  their  first 
annual  smokiDg  concert  at  the  "  Talbot,”  London 
Wall,  E.C.,  on  Monday  evening.  May  15th,  N.  N. 
Sherwood,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  At  the  same  table 
with  him  sat  Mr.  Jno.  McKenzie,  of  the  N.Z. 
Legislature,  and  Messrs.  Innes,  Adler,  and  Fagg. 
After  the  opening  remarks  the  accompanist  went 
"  To  the  Front  ”  and  played  a  selected  pianoforte 
solo,  and  that  "  Lass  o’ Mine,”  named  “  Mary,”  or 
the  "  Lily  of  Laguna,”  was  partner  in  the  ”  Petite 
Marche”  to  “The  Wide  World  Man,”  “The 
Frenchman,”  seeing  this,  asked  her  if  she  was 
“  The  Lass  that  Loves  a  Sailor."  Then  “  Oh  !  Her 
Face!”  But  "  Ze  Poleet  Moozeer  ”  said  reassur¬ 
ingly  just  ”  Fancy  I'm  the  Earth.”  "The  Cricket 
Match  of  Red  Nose  Flat  ”  was  a  grand  affair.  We 
fancy  the  Australians  would  have  had  to  do  "  The 
Cane  Walk”  had  they  been  the  opponents.  Well, 
the  “Miniature  Trio”  now  had  a  go  at  “Mr. 
Phoonoodlepecker’s  Recital.”  They  then  tried 
“The  Death  of  Nelson,”  and  under  their  artistic 
rendering  they  soon  made  this  appear  as  wonderful 
as  the  "Wonders  of  the  Deep.”  But  “The 
Message”  came  that  our  “Bonnie  Barque”  was 
ready,  and  "  The  Silver  Tide  ”  was  full,  so  we 
“Marched  in  the  Skippin,  O!”  to  the  pleasant 
strains  of  “Dresdina”  (what  a  pity  that  “Adam 
missed  It  ”).  The  company  spent  a  pleasant  evening, 
dispersing  about  10.45  P  m- 

Trip  to  Holland. — Here  we  have  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  instructive  tours  under  proposal 
that  anyone  could  desire.  For  a  £5  note,  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  by  the  Essex  Technical  In¬ 
struction  Committee,  whereby  agriculturists  and 
horticulturists  may  visit  some  of  the  most  important 
farms,  nurseries,  and  gardens  in  Holland.  The 
number  of  persons  to  join  this  trip  is  limited  to 
twenty  persons,  so  that  those  who  wish  a  berth  must 
be  active  in  making  enquiries  from  Mr.  T.  S. 
Dymond,  County  Technical  Laboratories,  Chelms¬ 
ford.  The  visit  will  last  from  Monday,  May  29th  to 
Saturday,  June  3rd,  1899  ;  so  that  four  clear  days  are 
spent  on  the  Continent.  The  sail  only  lasts  some 
seven  hours.  The  visits,  on  the  day  of  arrival,  will 
be  to  the  Agricultural  Winter  School  at  Yves,  and 
to  the  Wilbelmina  Polder.  The  latter  place  was 
once  a  morass,  but  has  been  converted  to  a  hand¬ 
some  farm  by  drainage.  On  the  second  day  the 
company  travels  to  Waddingsveen,  to  have  a  look 
round  Mr.  Van  der  Breggen’s  dairy  farm  ;  and  on 
the  same  day  to  Messrs.  Rosters'  Nurseries  at  Bos- 
koop,  where  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  and 
other  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  are  grown  in  large 
quantities  for  exportation.  The  next  day  will  be 
occupied  in  a  visit  to  the  Co-operative  Dairy  at 
Amsterdam,  which  is  a  very  large  place,  and  to  the 
Agricultural  Analysis  Station  at  Hoorne  ;  also  to  the 
cheese  farm.  Other  trips  will  be  to  a  cheete  market, 
the  bulb  farms,  and  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens. 
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The  Lizard  Orchid.— A  valuable  and  interesting 
floral  discovery,  says  the  Daily  Graphic,  has  been 
made  by  the  authorities  at  the  Kent  and  Sussex 
Agricultural  College  at  Wye.  For  forty  years  the 
Lizard  Orchid  has  been  lost  to  the  British  flora,  but 
it  has  been  re-discovered  on  the  Kentish  Downs, 
where  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty  species  of  British 
Orchids  have  been  found.  Our  only  hope  is  that 
the  authorities  who  located  the  plants  will  now  take 
steps  to  preserve  and  increase  this  plant,  which  now 
has  an  interesting  history. 

The  “Hurst  &  Son”  C  C.— The  card  of  “fixtures” 
for  cricket  matches  between  the  above  club  and 
friendly  rivals  has  been  sent  to  us,  and  its  impression 
is  highly  satisfactory.  If  the  club  and  its  members 
and  team  are  as  well  appointed  as  the  card,  or  rather 
booklet  of  tabulations,  the  "  Hurst  &  Son,”  we  fancy, 
will  be  a  formidable  body  to  tackle  on  the  cricket 
field.  We  wish  them  luck.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq., 
acts  as  president,  while  Hugh  Aiton,  Esq.,  Thos.  N. 
Cox,  Esq  ,  Wm.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  and  Ed.  Sherwood, 
Esq.,  are  on  the  vice-president  list ;  Wm.Cox,  Esq.,  is 
the  hon.  treasurer  and  chairman  of  committee ;  Thos. 
Swift,  Esq.,  is  the  hon.  auditor.  There  are  close  upon 
sixty  honorary  members,  which  provides  the  substan¬ 
tiality  of  this  club.  The  first  match  was  played  on  May 
13th,  and  matches  continue  till  theg'h  of  September, 
of  which  ten  are  away  from  home.  Matches  com¬ 
mence  at  3.30  p.m.  on  the  Saturday  afternoons,  and 
to  reach  their  ground  from  the  City  is  an  easy 
matter,  as  from  Liverpool  Street  Station  frequent 
trains  may  be  had  to  Wood  Street,  a  station  on  the 
G.E.R.,  from  which  the  cricket  field  at  Wadham 
Lodge,  Walthamstow,  may  easily  be  reached. 

Edinburgh  Seed  Trade.— A  smoking  concert  was 
held  on  Friday  night,  the  12th  inst,  in  the  West  End 
Cafe,  139,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Peter  Drew,  at  which  Mr. 
Alexander  Chalmers,  the  popular  secretary  for  the 
trade  annual  gathering,  was  presented  (on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  marriage),  with  a  handsome  marble  clock, 
and  a  very  massive  gold  albert ;  also  a  beautiful  gold 
bracelet  and  brooch  set  in  diamonds  and  pearls,  for 
his  affianced  bride.  As  a  still  further  mark  of  the 
very  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Chalmers  is  held  in 
the  town  and  elsewhere,  an  exquisite  illuminated 
address  was  presented  to  him,  containing  the  names 
of  all  the  subscribers,  this  being  a  most  elaborate 
work  of  art  executed  by  the  master  haDd  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Adamson,  25,  St.  James  Square.  In  response  to  the 
touching  speech  made  by  Mr.  David  Mitchell,  of 
Comely  Bank  (who  made  the  presentation),  and  to 
the  toast  of  his  health  and  future  welfare,  which  was 
most  enthusiastically  received  by  the  large  company, 
Mr.  Chalmers  made  a  most  feeling  reply.  The  clock 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  Robert  Sawers,  12,  Shandwick 
Place ;  the  albert  by  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Hamilton,  132, 
Leitb  Street ;  the  bracelet  and  brooch  by  Messrs. 
Thos.  Smith  &  Sons,  47,  George  street. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  society  was 
held  at  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  Southampton,  on 
Monday,  the  15th  inst.,  there  being  a  good  attend¬ 
ance  of  members  presided  over  by  Mr.  B.  Ladhams, 
F.R.H.S.  Mr.  A.  Angell,  Ph.D.,  F.S.I.,  public 
analyst  for  the  County  of  Hants,  gave  a  lecture 
entitled  “Sexuality  in  Plants,”  illustrated  by  lime¬ 
light  slides  specially  prepared,  and  some  of  which 
were  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 
The  lecturer  divided  his  subject  into  four  divisions — 
the  Algae,  Mosses,  Ferns,  and  flowering  plants,  and 
showed  on  the  screen  examples  of  the  sexual  organs 
of  each  division,  and  the  method  of  reproduction. 
The  lecturer  stated  that  from  his  observations  of 
plant  life  he  concluded  that  anything  which  was  not 
in  strict  accord  with  Nature  resulted  in  deterioration 
and  the  liability  of  plants  so  treated  to  various 
diseases,  just  as  in  animal  life,  and  the  practice  of 
propagating  some  things  from  cuttings  and  tubers 
instead  of  seeds  had  produced  bad  results,  not  being 
in  accord  with  Nature's  laws.  The  Potato  was  a 
good  example.  A  number  of  questions  were  put  to 
the  lecturer  at  the  close  of  his  remarks,  and  success¬ 
fully  replied  to.  A  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  the  lecturer,  whose  address  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee, 
Southampton  County  Council,  and  Mr.  Angell,  in 
replying,  took  the  opportunity  to  propose  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  exhibitors,  who  had  made  an  excellent 
show. 


Temple  Show. — The  twelfth  great  annual  flower 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  on  May  31st,  June  1st 
and  2nd,  1899.  The  admission  on  the  first  day  will 
be  from  12.30  p.m.,  on  the  second  day  from  10  a.m. 
to  7  p.m.,  and  from  10  a.m.  to  6  o'clock  on  the  third 
day.  The  band  of  H.M.  Royal  Horse  Guards 
(Blues)  will  perform  each  day  day.  The  conductor 
of  the  band  is  Lieutenant  Charles  Godfrey, 
R.A.Mus. 

Fruit  Catalogue.— Mr.  B.  Wells,  F.R.H.S. .Orchard 
Planter  and  Fruit  Specialist,  The  Fruit  Nurseries. 
Crawley,  Sussex,  has  sent  us  his  catalogue  of  fruit 
trees  for  the  current  year.  He  points  out  that  his 
speciality  among  fruit  trees  is  the  Apple,  and  he 
propagates  nothing  but  fruit  trees.  The  descriptive 
text  is  very  plain,  and  as  accurate  as  the  compiler 
can  make  it.  The  printing  and  the  paper  are  good, 
and  the  illustrations  contained  in  the  booklet  are 
very  creditable,  in  so  far  as  they  prove  genuine,  good 
culture  and  care,  and  also  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
work.  The  value  of  the  catlogue  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  essays  on  “  Orchard  Planting,”  "  Stocks  and 
Trees,"  and  other  notices. 

Richardias. — I  greatly  appreciated  Mr.  Ethering- 
ton’s  notes  on  the  Richardias  in  last  week’s 
Gardening  World.  I  write  with  reference  to  his 
remarks  on  the  Cape  as  their  natural  habitat.  It  is 
quite  true  that  they  grow  most  extensively  there.  A 
friend  of  mine  on  his  first  journey  inland  from,  I 
think,  Blantyre  (a  bit  to  north),  told  me  of  coming 
upon  some  handsome  “  Lily  ”  plants,  and  believing 
himself  in  clover  for  once,  he  set  to  dig  them  up 
for  sending  home  ;  but  alas  for  his  hopes  !  A  little 
further  inward  he  came  upon  a  few  more,  and  yet 
more  and  more  still,  until  wide  expanses  of  big, 
strong  Richardias  stood  up  before  him.  He  then 
was  undeceived. — Edina. 

East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club. — At  2,  Prince’s 
Street,  Ipswich,  on  Wednesday,  17th  inst.,  this 
Association  held  its  monthly  meeting,  J.  Powley, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  Ichthemic  Guano  Company 
had  presented  a  handsome  salad  bowl  as  a  prize  for 
the  best  essay  on  "  Manures  and  their  relation  to 
plant  life,”  and  two  essays  were  before  the  meeting. 
One  of  these  came  from  Mr.  G.  Watts,  The  Grange, 
Catton,  and  the  other  from  Mr.  James  Seames, 
gardener  to  E.  T.  Boaraman,  Esq.,  Townclose  Lodge. 
Both  papers  were  well  received.  The  judges  after 
some  consideration  accorded  the  prize  to  Mr.  Watts, 
chiefly  because  of  the  explicity  of  his  paper  on  how 
manures  affected  the  plants.  A  hearty  discussion 
followed,  and  new  members  were  proposed.  Speci¬ 
men  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
Rush,  and  Mr.  D.  Howlett  staged  a  beautiful  pure 
white  Gloxinia.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  sent  by 
Messrs.  Hind,  Harden  and  Howlett. 

Co-operative  World  Travel. — We  have  great  hopes 
as  to  the  high-handed  way  in  which  things  will  be 
done  in  the  20th  century  ;  but  leaving  these  future 
hopes  alone  have  we  not  wonderful  organisations  in 
present  times.  We  have  before  us  programmes  of 
tours  in  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  Continent, 
organised  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Lunn  and  Connop  F.  S. 
Perowne,  Esq.,  5,  Endsleigh  Gardens,  Euston, 
London,  N.W.  The  British  Isles  tours  embrace  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  The  Land  of  Scott,  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  Country,  and  Ireland — north  and  south. 
There  are  tours  to  Geneva  and  Grindelwald  at  very 
low  prices,  and  the  best  of  accommodation  is 
allowed.  For  considerably  under  £10  one  can  have 
a  ten  days'  tour  in  Scotland,  with  first-class  hotel 
accommodation.  The  programmes  are  admirably 
drawn  up  and  clearly  stated.  Numerous  photos 
lighten  up  the  pages  of  the  tour-books,  making  one 
wish  one  were  among  those  who  are  lucky  enough  to 
enrol  for  a  journey. 

»l» 

WINTER  SPINACH. 

* 

My  experience  with  this  valuable  vegetable  is  like 
that  of  Mr.  James  Mayne,  Bicton,  Devon  (see  p. 
550).  I  had  a  large  piece  of  border  sown  on  August 
15th,  facing  west.  The  seeds  germinated  very 
irregularly,  but  after  a  shower  the  rows  filled  up 
well,  and  the  plants  looked  very  promising  until 
after  Christmas,  when  they  gradually  died  off, 
leaving  but  two  or  three  roots  to  a  row,  which  were 
dug  up,  I  may  say  I  have  seen  several  gardens  in 
this  locality,  and  have  not  seen  a  decent  bed  of 
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winter  Spinach  yet.  Mr.  A.  Newman,  gardener  at 
Sanderage  Bury,  St.  Albans,  had  the  best  I  had  ever 
seen  early  in  December,  but  it  all  died  off  about  the 
same  time  that  it  did  here,  and  he  was  obliged  to  dig 
his  bed  up  in  the  same  way  as  I  did.  I  think  too 
it  did  not  make  the  roots  early  enough,  and  the  foliage 
being  soft  when  the  winter  set  in  caused  damping  to 
set  in. — F.  G.  Brewer,  Oaklands,  near  St.  Allans,  Herts. 


COMMON  WEEDS. 

Surely  "  F.D.’s  ”  measures  for  exterminating  such 
common  weeds  as  Shepherd’s  Purse,  Chickweed, 
Groundsel,  Nettles,  and  Dandelions  are  extreme, 
and  the  last  is  worse  than  the  first.  Labour  must 
be  cheap  and  plentiful  where  any  of  the  methods 
“  F.D.”  gives  for  their  extermination  is  applied. 
Certainly  “  trenching  to  a  depth  of  5  ft.  ”  would 
get  rid  of  the  weeds,  but  what  about  the  crops  to 
follow.  What  would  the  soil  be  at  5  ft.  deep  ?  It 
might  be  clay,  grav  el,  rock,  or  peat ;  it  would  not  be 
a  soil  suitable  for  cropping  in  90  per  cent,  of  the 
gardening  in  the  country.  All  the  above  weeds  are 
easily  exterminated  by  a  vigorous  and  persistent 
application  of  the  hoe. — Ear. 

HYDRANGEA*HORTENSIS. 

The  express  system  of  growing  the  above  plant  by 
which  six  to  twelve  heads  of  bloom  are  secured  in 
the  same  time  as  one  must  be  another  step  onwards. 
Plants  grown  with  single  heads  of  bloom  are  gener¬ 
ally  what  one  meets  with  ;  these  look  well  and  useful 
but  I  departed  from  that  mode  of  growing  in  favour 
of  the  one  I  will  describe. 

Having  some  extra  strong  plants  growing  in  12-in. 
pots  in  flower  early  one  year,  I  thought  it  worth 
while  to  remove  the  flowers  when  they  were  past 
their  best  and  root  these  shoots  by  mossing  them 
similarly  to  Dracaenas.  This  I  did  by  cutting  a 
tongue  and  tying  some  moss  round  it  with  a  bit  of 
raffia.  In  three  weeks  these  shoots  were  well  rooted. 
I  had  as  many  as  two  dozen  of  them  on  a  plant,  and 
from  ten  to  twelve  plump  buds  on  each.  I  placed 
each  into  3-in.  pots  in  July,  and  kept  them  under 
glass  till  they  had  taken  to  the  soil ;  they  were  again 
repotted  into  6-in.  pots,  and  two  weeks  later  were  put 
into  a  frame  and  kept  there  till  October,  when  they 
were  finally  housed  in  a  vinery  and  kept  close  up  to 
the  glass  all  winter.  By  the  beginning  of  February 
they  began  to  grow,  and  nearly  every  bud  showed 
flowers  after  they  had  developed  half  a  dozen  leaves. 
These  were  helped  by  being  placed  in  a  warmer 
house  and  duly  attended  with  liberal  dressings  of 
basic  slag  and  copious  supplies  of  water. 

By  the  above  treatment  these  plants  turned  out  to 
be  a  great  success,  as  many  of  them  had  heads  of 
bloom  30  in.  in  circumference  and  from  eight  to  ten 
heads  of  bloom  each.  I  have  always  grown  a  few 
dozens  each  year  on  the  above  system.  I  find  them 
useful  for  furnishing  material  for  decorating  corridors 
and  other  places  in  the  mansion  or  house.  If  not 
allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water  they  will  last  a 
long  time  for  purposes  as  described. 

The  Hydrangea  is  one  of  the  most  popular  plants 
grown.  A  proof  of  that  is  the  enormous  quantity 
that  is  grown  for  market.  It  may  be  dubbed  the 
poor  man’s  plant  on  account  of  its  conspicuous 
presence  in  mostly  all  cottage  windows  in  Scotland. 
The  "  guid  wife  ”  has  a  warm  place  in  her  affections 
for  her  Hydrangea,  and  generally  has  a  host  of 
details  concerning  its  presence,  the  ups  and  downs 
in  its  career,  how  often  it  has  flowered,  with  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  same,  how  often  it  gets  water,  and  who 
got  a  cutting  from  it,  as  it  was  a  "  guid  ane.”  An 
old  tea  pot  takes  the  place  of  a  water  can,  and  for 
support  to  the  plant  a  common  occurence  is  a 
decoction  of  weak  tea  from  the  tea  pot.— IF.  Angus, 
Aberdeen. 


©leanings  faunt  ilje  Ptnilh 
of  Sriencg. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Scientific 
Committee. — Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the 
chair)  ;  Prof.  Church,  Mr.  Sutton,  Rev,  W.  Wilks, 
Rev.  G.  Henslow,  hon.  sec. 

Cattleya  malformed. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  a 
blossom  having  only  one  petal,  one  sepal,  and  a 
straight  column.  This  reduction  to  a  symmetry  of 
»  two  ”  is  not  uncommon  in  Orchids. 

Parasitic  fungi. — Some  interesting  communi- 
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cations  with  specimens  of  Polyporus  ulmarius, 
showing  how  it  appears  to  decay  the  interior  of  the 
tree  and  fructifies  in  the  hollow,  were  sent  by  Dr. 
Plowright;  also  descriptions  of  parasitic  fungi  on 
Alders  and  Willows'.  They  will  appear  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Dr.  Plowright  for  his  communication. 

Species  in  Naked  Bits  of  Protoplasm. — Sir 
Edward  Fry  and  Miss  Agnes  Fry,  continuing  their 
wonderful  story  of  the  myxies,  in  the  current  number 
of  Knowledge,  bring  forward  some  striking  facts  which 
throw  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  possible  origin  of 
species  in  the  very  foundations  or  elements  of  life — 
naked  protoplasm.  “  Whether  it  (species)  has 
arisen  from  variation  and  selection  or  not,  it  is  a  fact 
that  goes  down  to  the  very  foundations  and 
rudiments  of  organic  life,  and  from  these  in¬ 
fluences  the  life,  and  habits  of  the  organism. 
As  we  see  it  in  the  myxies,  it  precedes  the 
origination  of  the  sexual  distinction,  it  precedes 
any  differentiation  of  parts  or  organs,  it  precedes 
the  development  of  the  cellular  tissue.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  to  precede  the  division  into  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  distinction 
can  exist  in  small  naked  bits  of  protoplasm,  and 
each  of  these,  indistinguishable  in  structure  as  the 
protoplasts  of  some  of  the  species  are  to  any  organs 
or  instruments  which  we  possess,  has  the  power  of 
distinguishing  between  these  indistinguishable 
masses,  of  attracting  and  being  attracted  by  those 
of  its  own  kind,  and  of  remaining  indifferent  and 
negative  towards  those  of  other  kinds.  That  the 
pollen  of  an  Oak  or  a  Daisy  should  not  act  on  the 
other  species  seems  to  us  natural ;  that  the  naked 
protoplasm  of  these  minute  organisms  should  be 
endowed  with  this  selective  capacity  does  seem  very 
remarkable,  and  may  well  make  one  pause  and 
think." 

— —  .|. - 


popular  favourites.  If  there  should  have  been  a 
dissenter  of  Disraelism  at  the  meeting,  we  should 
think  he  shall  no  more  point  a  finger  of  ridicule  to 
the  loyal  band  who  endeavour  to  perpetuate  the 
claim  that  the  lovely  and  chaste  Primrose  had  on 
the  feelings  of  a  great  statesman.  He  shall  at  any 
rate  better  understand  how  much  a  flower  has  to  do 
with  our  lives  ;  yet  we  knew  those  to  whom  a  certain 
flower  was  a  source  of  misery,  but  still  they  had  their 
favourite  one. 

The  Weather. 

For  the  last  fortnight  our  weather  was  at  least  dry. 
We  have  great  reason  for  beiDg  thankful  for  this, 
even  though  we  find  from  8°  to  io°  of  frost  every 
morning.  The  fruit  blossom  has  not  as  yet  suffered 
any  appreciable  injury,  and  we  hope  now  that  the 
worst  is  past,  because  the  foliage  is  coming  out  fast 
and  helps  to  cover  the  blossom.  We  think,  after 
giving  a  careful  trial  to  the  covering  of  fruit  trees 
when  in  blossom  to  ward  off  frost,  that  the  plan  is  of 
very  little  use.  This  year  we  did  not  cover,  and 
though  there  has  been  more  frost  than  for  many 
years  the  Plums  and  Pears  have  not  suffered  a  bit. 
It  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that  if  a  tree  in  blossom 
gets  two  or  three  days’  time  to  ripen  the  pollen,  free 
from  very  hard  frost,  the  fruit  is  afterwards  assured. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  blossom  in  this  district  at 
present. — Gamma. 


PEACH  HOUSE. 

I  am  indebted  to  Rex  for  his  reply  on  p.  445,  but  ill¬ 
ness  has  prevented  me  acknowledging  it  sooner.  I 
now  give  him  a  few  more  details  regarding  our  Peach 
house.  The  eaves  are  1  ft.  from  the  ground  level, 
made  up  of  three  courses  of  brick  and  the  wall 
plate.  The  roof  springs  from  the  wall  plate,  so  that 
there  are  no  front  sashes.  A  flow  and  return  hot 
water  pipe,  4  in.  diameter,  is  placed  3  ft.  from  the 
front  wall,  and  the  trees  are  planted  midway 
between.  It  is  a  back-breaking  job,  working  at  the 
front  of  the  trees,  as  the  trellis  is  so  low  down.  Rex 
suggests  giving  up  growing  Peaches  altogether. 
What  would  he  advise  to  grow  instead  ?  Mean¬ 
while,  I  have  a  half-promise  from  my  employer  that 
he  will  shift  its  position,  as  he  seems  convinced  that 
what  I  told  him  (when  I  took  charge  here)  is  right, 
viz. "  That  he  would  never  have  a  crop  of  Peaches 
in  the  house.” — "  L.  Allegro." 


SAXIFRAGES. 

Saxifrages  are  amongst  some  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  fascinating  of  plants  ;  and  deserve  to  be  more 
extensively  grown  than  they  are  at  present. 
Unlike  out-door  plants  in  general,  they  are  interesting 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  this  is  especially  so 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  when  out¬ 
door  plants  in  general  present  an  appearance,  not 
very  attractive  either  to  the  cultivator  or  to  the  casual 
observer. 

With  the  Saxifrages,  however,  the  case  is  different, 
for  they  are  unique  as  a  class  of  plants  with  foliage 
of  perpetual  beauty.  At  no  season  of  the  year  do 
they  look  better  than  when  soaked  with  winter  wet. 
This  is  especially  the  case  regarding  the  plants 
belonging  to  what  is  known  as  the  "  encrusted  ” 
section,  which  have  their  leaves  covered  with  a 
deposit  of  calcium-carbonate,  giving  them  a  frosted 
or  silvery  appearance.  This  deposit  of  calcium  is 
caused  by  an  exudation  from  a  special  gland,  termed 
the  "chalk  gland,”  through  an  aperture  called  the 
water-stoma,  which  may  be  found  at  the  base  of 
depressions,  round  the  margins  of  the  leaves.  In 
some  species  this  deposit  covers  the  whole  surface 
of  the  leaf,  as  in  S.  cochlearis,  S.  valdensis,  &c.,  in 
which  the  leaves  are  small  and  densely  packed 
forming  plants  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  rocks  on  which  they  grow ;  while  in  others 
it  forms  a  fringe  of  white  dots  round  the  margins  of 
the  leaves,  as  in  S.  pyramidalis,  S.  Cotyledon,  &c. 

The  dwarf  habit  of  these  plants  admirably  adapts 
them  to  life  on  the  Alps,  where  they  are  often 
covered  with  snow,  while  the  rosette  arrangement  of 
the  leaves,  allows  each  leaf  to  get  its  full  share  of 
sunlight,  and  consequently  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
assimilation.  The  dwarf  habit  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  short  period  during  which  growth  takes 
place. 

The  most  recent  physiological  discoveries  show 
that  growth  takes  place  most  rapidly  during  the 


night.  By  day  they  grow  less  the  more  they  are 
exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  Plants  growing  on 
the  Alps  cannot  grow  during  the  night,  because  of 
the  severe  frosts  that  then  occur,  consequently  it  is 
only  during  the  day,  when  the  sun  has  considerably 
warmed  the  soil,  that  they  are  able  to  grow,  and  this 
probably  accounts  for  the  shortness  of  the  inter¬ 
nodes.  During  this  short  time  also  the  plant  has  to 
produce  flowers,  and  to  ripen  seeds,  and  finally  to 
form  the  flower  in  embryo,  that  is  to  bloom  the 
following  season.  The  utmost  energies  of  the  plant 
are,  therefore,  exerted  to  make  what  little  growth  is 
possible,  and  also  to  propagate  its  kind  while  the 
season  lasts. 

The  flowers  of  S.  luteo  purpurea  are  protogynous 
i.  e. ;  the  stigmas  are  ripe,  before  the  anthers  in  the 
same  flower  shed  their  pollen.  Not  only  are  the 
stigmas  ripe  but  they  project  out  of  the  flower  while 
it  is  still  in  bud,  the  petals  remaining  closed,  and 
covering  the  anthers.  Such  plants  as  these  should 
commend  themselves  to  intending  hybridists,  as  it 
is  evident  they  abhor  self-fertilisation,  and  it  is  from 
these  that  a  cross  is  likely  to  be  obtained. 

Another  valuable  section  is  the  "  mossy  species” 
which  form  beautiful  carpets  of  vivid  green,  moss¬ 
like  plants,  and  are  lovely  when  covered  with  white 
or  scarlet  flowers.  Other  kinds  belonging  to  the 
"  oppositifolia  ”  or  the  •*  rotundifolia  ”  sections  are 
also  interesting  and  should  be  largely  grown.  The 
varieties  in  each  section  are  numerous  and  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  list  that  would  suit  every  one, 
but  if  a  few  varieties  from  each  section  were  grown 
and  studied,  the  cultivator  would  be  amply  rewarded 
by  the  interest  they  created. 

The  cultivation  of  most  of  them  is  easy,  providing 
conditions,  approaching  as  near  as  possible  their 
natural  surroundings  be  maintained. 

They  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  which  should  be 
sown  in  late  autumn  or  early  spring,  in  good  light 
soil,  in  well  drained  pots,  watered,  and  stood  in  a 
cool  pit,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dry. 

They  may  also  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  tufts, 
which  should  be  done  in  September  or  in  the  spring. 
Some,  however,  will  not  stand  this  division,  such  as 
S.  oppositifolia,  S.  caesia,  S.  squarrosa,  &c.  and  must 
therefore  be  raised  from  seed.  When  potting  up, 
some  pieces  of  sandstone,  broken  up  about  the  size 
of  walnuts  should  be  placed  round  the  plants,  as  these 
help  to  conserve  the  moisture,  which  is  so  necessary 
to  their  well-being. 

When  planting  on  the  rockery  care  should  be  take 
to  give  them  a  deep  root-run  ;  between  the  crevices 
of  the  stones  is  best,  as  this  also  affords  good  drain 
age,  which  is  also  essential  to  their  successfu 
cultivation.  Watering  during  hot  weather  is  essentia 
It  is  not  so  much  the  water  at  the  root  that  they  require 
as  it  is  the  moist  atmosphere  which  they  get  in  thei 
native  habitat.  The  only  substitute  we  can  supply  is 
watering  overhead  with  a  rose,  and  plenty  of  stones 
which  will  hold  the  moisture,  and  yield  it  up  as 
vapour  when  the  weather  is  warm. — Herman  Spooner. 


A  SHOWY  BED. 

It  is  not  very  generally  known  that  the  Clematis  of 
the  Jackmanni  type  are  well  adapted  for  bedding. 
In  America  some  of  the  large  parks  and  cemeteries 
make  a  fine  show  by  using  these  grand  plants  for 
permanent,  showy  beds.  The  beds  are  either 
planted  with  Clematis  alone,  one  variety  being  used 
for  each  bed,  or  they  are  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  decorative  material.  One  specimen  of  this 
style  took  the  writer’s  attention  last  season  in  New 
York.  The  bed,  which  was  of  rather  large  dimen¬ 
sions,  was  planted  with  Clematis  Jackmanni,  the 
plants  being  allowed  to  scramble  over  some  old  tree 
stumps.  Scattered  irregularly  over  the  bed  were 
some  taller,  rough  branches  of  some  gnarled  tree,  on 
which  was  growing  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  while  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  bed  was  planted  Lonicera 
flexuosa  (brachypoda)  aurea  reticulata,  the  Japanese 
golden-veined  Honeysuckle.  Seen  towards  the  end 
of  the  season  the  effect  produced  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  three  tolerably  cheap  plants  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  fine.  No  very  special  preparation  is 
required,  for  given  a  well-worked  soil  containing 
some  lime  the  bed  will  last  in  good  condition  for  a 
length  of  time.  Many  other  plants  might  be 
utilised  for  work  of  this  description,  and  it  has  only 
to  be  tried  in  this  country  when  it  is  almost  sure  to 
meet  with  favour. — U.  C,  C. 


NOTES  FROM  HAMILTON. 

The  Hamilton  and  District  Horticultural  and 
Forestry  Association  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
the  evening  of  the  5th,  when  there  was  a  crowded 
attendance.  Mr.  Campbell,  nurseryman,  presided, 
and  there  were  several  new  members  proposed, which 
brings  the  membership  now  up  to  about  a  hundred. 
It  was  proposed  for  the  encouragement  of  young 
members  to  give  prizes  for  essays  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  gardening.  The  President, Rev.  T.  M.  B. 
Paterson,  Ardenclutha,  who  has  newly  returned  from 
the  south  of  France.gave  a  graphic  description  of  the 
genial  climate  and  advanced  vegetation  of  the  sunny 
South,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  Floren- 
tians  enjoy  a  winter  superior  to  our  best  Lanarkshire 
summer.  A  battle  of  flowers  incidentally  witnessed 
by  the  president  there  gave  the  Association  much 
interest  on  being  recounted. 

■  The  subject  for  the  evening  was  a  lecture  on 
"Spring  Flowers  and  Spring  Gardening”  by  Mr. 
James  Grahame,  Coltness  Gardens,  Wishaw.  Mr. 
Grahame  gave  an  admirable  discourse  upon  the  very 
fitting  subject  which  he  selected  for  the  occasion. 
He  dealt  with  the  matter  in  a  manner  which  could 
not  fail  to  appeal  to  the  tastes  of  everyone  present, 
and  surrounded  the  technical  side  of  the  subject  with 
much  of  that  soul-inspiring  feeling  which  always 
makes  the  most  ordinary  things  unusually  entertain¬ 
ing  and  interesting.  It  is  not  the  lot  of  many  to  be 
so  fortunate  in  this  respect  as  the  lecturer  in  mingling 
knowledge  with  the  highest  sentiments  of  the  human 
heart.  True,  spring  itself  has  an  undescribable 
charm  to  all ;  but  many  of  us,  though  experiencing 
this,  are  unable  to  describe  how  it  comes  about. 
The  experience  is  so  much  a  part  of  ourselves  that  we 
are  not  always  conscious  of  the  actual  cause  of  our 
impressions.  Mr.  Grahame,  like  the  artist,  dis¬ 
played  much  of  his  natural  talent  in  showing  us 
how  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  to  see  them 
correctly. 

He  treated  in  turn  the  methods  of  culture,  the 
kinds  to  cultivate,  and  the  general  effect  certain 
combinations  made  in  the  spring  garden.  He 
regretted  that  "  Spring  Gardening  ”  had  not  a  more 
widespread  hold  on  the  profession  as  well  as  the 
amateurs.  In  conclusion  the  lecturer  dealt  extremely 
pathetically  with  youthful  associations  and  the  per¬ 
manent  effect  that  a  flower  has  on  the  individual 
throughout  his  life.  Most  people  have  their  pet 
flower,  because  it  is  associated  with  some  particular 
event.  The  lecturer  has  his,  and  we  have  also  ours, 
though  not  of  the  same  natural  order,  yet  both  are 
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Hints  for  ||mateurs. 

Hardy  Plants  — We  propose  to  make  mention  this 
week  of  some  hardy  plants,  mostly  perennials,  and 
by  way  of  direction  or  explanation  we  say  that  a 
"  selection  "  has  been  made,  although  we  do  not  for 
a  moment  infer  that  either  the  most  beautiful  or  the 
finer  species  or  varieties  of  border  flowering  plants 
have  been  chosen  ;  indeed,  rather  the  opposite.  But 
for  the  matter  of  that  it  would  be  a  task  to  make  a 
list  for  everyone's  appreciation.  The  names  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  and  the  notes  will  indicate 
a  varied  use  for  an  equally  varied  description  of 
plants. 

Achillea  Millefolium  rosea,  for  an  enduring  and 
persistent  bloomer,  with  blooms,  too,  which  are  very 
sweet  in  their  depth  of  rose  tint,  few  summer  flowers 
are  better.  It  reaches  2  ft.  in  height,  is  verdured 
with  pale  dissected  foliage,  bears  the  rosy  corymbs 
at  the  apex  of  the  shoots  which  spring  erect  from 
the  ground.  It  flowers  from  June  till  autumn. 
Light,  deep  soils  and  a  sunny  position  are  agreeable 
to  its  development. 

Alyssum  saxatile  compactum. — To  see  beds  of 
this  brilliant  mustard-yellow  flowered  plant  bloom¬ 
ing  under  the  attracting  rays  of  the  sun,  which  in¬ 
crease  the  blaze,  is  to  go  off  with  a  wish  to  have 
something  of  the  same  in  our  own  gardens.  CuttiDgs 
are  easily  rooted  under  handlights,  or  seeds  germi¬ 
nate  well  either  in  sandy,  open  borders  or  in  pans, 
indoors.  The  foliage  is  narrow,  about  4  in.  long,  and 
grey.  The  flowers  come  in  massive  yellow  clusters, 
spreading  all  over  the  plant  which  is  only  half  a  foot 
high.  It  is  suitable  for  rock  gardens  or  dry  banks, 
where  many  other  plants  would  fail. 

Arabis  alpina  is  another  hardy  type  of  a  plant 
which  can  be  used  for  vases,  rocky  slopes,  dry  banks, 
and  sandy  borders.  The  snowy  flowers  have  a 
minimising  effect  in  colour,  as  have  many  other 
white  flowers  when  used  in  masses.  Bees  feed  very 
eagerly  from  the  blossoms  of  this  plant. 

Asters. — We  here  refer  to  the  tall  growing,  herba¬ 
ceous  perennials  which  are  among  the  hardiest  of  our 
hardy  plants.  They  stand  through  frost,  rain,  and 
snow  when  it  comes  to  us  early  in  the  season.  A. 
Novae-Angliae  and  A.  paniculatus  may  be  taken  as 
representatives  of  this  class,  all  of  which  grow  a  few 
feet  tall  and  bear  “  bunches  ”  of  lavender  or  blue  or 
purplish  Daisy-like  flowers.  They  are  also  called 
Michaelmas  Daises.  Plant  them  in  the  back  rows 
of  herbaceous  borders  or  among  rough  grass  in  the 
fringes  to  shelter-belts. 

Bocconia  cordata. — Of  this  plant  I  need  not  say 
much,  for  I  believe  nearly  everybody  uses  it.  It 
finds  pleasant  enough  quarters  in  almost  any  soil, 
though  probably  the  dark  brown  loams  supply  us  our 
best  plants.  For  picturesque  effect  on  the  borders  of 
a  lawn,  or  in  some  spot  that  only  a  big,  massive,  yet 
graceful  plant  could  suitably  be  used  for  embellishing, 
the  plant  I  name  would  be  the  plant  to  employ. 
The  beady-like  flowers  remind  one  of  the  pale  pinky 
fruits  of  the  common  Barberry.  The  leathery  dark 
green  foliage  resembles  somewhat  the  British  Oak 
leaf. 

Galtha  palustris  flore  pleno  may  be  taken  note 
of  for  the  fact  of  its  early  flowering  properties,  and 
the  brightness  of  them  too,  and  also  for  the  fact  of 
its  suitability  on  marshy  land.  It  never  goes  higher 
than  about  18  in.,  at  which  height  the  double  yellow 
blooms  are  borne  from  the  green  stems.  It  is  very 
suitable  for  cutting. 

Campanulas  I  shall  leave  for  discussion  at 
another  time. 

Centranthus  ruber  is  very  showy  at  a  distance 
and  very  serviceable  for  cut  flowers  by  those  who 
want  flowers  but  have  not  space  for  the  growth  of 
of  finer  forms  of  flowering  plants.  This  plant  blooms 
from  midsummer  till  late  in  summer,  grows  to  2  ft. 
high,  and  the  closely  growing  stems  bears  crimson 
flower  trusses. 

Doronicum  caucasicum  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  these  fine  plants  of  the  Compositae  order.  I 
have  chosen  D.  caucasicum  because  of  its,  to  my 
mind,  more  general  adaptibility  to  a  variety  of 
conditions.  About  2  ft.  will  hold  it  for  height  and  it 
grows  compactly.  The  blooms  open  exactly  from 
the  straight  stalks,  while  below,  the  mass  of  green 
foliage  makes  a  cushion  above  the  ground.  Moist 
soils  answer  it  and  shade  is  no  deterrent. 


Enigeron  caucasicus  is  another  member  of  the 
order  Compositae,  attaining  to  over  a  foot  high  and 
in  most  respects  taking  after  the  habits  of  the  above 
Doronicum.  The  flowers  are  rosy-purple  and  freely 
borne. 

Eryngium  giganteum  we  include  because  it  is 
beautiful  and  also  because  it  adds  distinctness  of 
variety.  It  is  a  tall  plant,  growing  to  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and 
sending  out  strong  branching  shoots  which  each 
throw  out  a  bloom  at  their  apex.  The  flower  heads 
are  large,  blue,  and  specially  attractive  by  reason  of 
their  developed  fringe  of  bracts.  The  foliage  also  is 
very  ornamental.  A  wide  border  in  deep  rich  soil  is 
the  spot  for  these  plants  which  are  propagated  by 
seeds. 

Harpalium  rigidum  is  one  of  our  best  late 
summer  flowering  herbaceous  perennials.  Given 
space  and  a  good  soil  it  will  go  far  enough  afield, 
which  may  be  a  recommending  quality  to  some,  and 
the  opposite  to  others.  It  grows  a  few  feet  high  and 
throws  up  large  yellow  composite  flowers,  very  useful 
for  cutting.  Division  of  the  roots  in  spring-time  is 
the  easiest  means  for  increasing  it,  and  a  position 
well  back  in  the  borders  will  answer  for  a  pleasing 
effect. 

Hesperis  matronalis  is  a  sweet  old-fashioned 
plant.  It  is  the  prototype  of  the  Cardamine  pratensis 
so  abundant  in  our  damp  meadows,  only  the  Hesperis 
is  a  plant  of  2  feet  in  height,  while  the  other  is  only 
6  in.  to  12  in.  high.  Propagate  from  seeds  or 
cuttings. 

Heuchera  sanguinea  may  be  found  by  some  folks 
to  be  a  rather  ticklish  plant  to  deal  with,  owing  to 
its  habit  of  damping  or  dying  back.  Where  it  does 
not  succeed  out-doors  it  is  worthy  of  pot-culture. 
All  the  Heucheras  are  increased  by  division  of  the 
crown  in  spring.  They  like  a  deep,  free,  good  soil, 
well  drained.  H.  sanguinea  grows  to  15  or  18  inches 
high,  and  throws  out  long  racemes  of  coral-red 
flowers.  The  foliage  is  rounded,  profuse  and  deep 
green.  Stems  grow  as  offsets.  This  is  really  a  fine 
plant. 

The  German  Irises  should  and  are  grown  exten¬ 
sively,  which  is  certainly  laudable.  The  English 
and  Spanish  Irises  are  among  the  high-class  flowers 
of  the  hardy  plant  gardens,  and  need  no  care,  com¬ 
paratively,  with  the  great  wealth  of  fine  blooms  they 
give  in  return.  All  succeed  A  1.  in  sunny  warm 
borders  with  annual  top-dressing  and  triennial  lifting 
or  transplanting,  or,  indeed,  planting  in  the  same 
quarters  after  enriching  the  soil  and  separating  the 
plants. 

Lychnis  chalcedonica  awards  us  with  crimson 
flowers  from  June  to  August,  succeeding  capitally  on 
sunny  slopes  in  rich  soil.  It  gets  to  ft.  in  height 
and  to  all  appearance  the  flower  heads  may  be  taken 
for  a  crimson  Phlox  Drummondi. 

Monarda  didyma  is  a  plant  to  which  old  associa¬ 
tions  and  memories  are  woven,  for  it,  with  some 
others,  has  been  petted  and  grown  by  our  old  grand- 
dames  in  their  scented  gardens  of  long  ago.  There 
is  absolutely  no  difficulty  in  cultivating  it,  though 
after  a  long  spell  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  it 
becomes  enfeebled.  The  scarlet-red  whorls  are 
attractive  from  quite  a  distance,  and  the  foliage  is 
very  odorous. 

Saint  John’s  Wort  (Hypericum  calycinum)  might 
far  oftener  be  used  in  gardens,  for  it  may  be  planted 
out  permanently  in  shrubbery  borders  or  used  in 
beds  as  an  edging  to  dwarf  shrubs.  It  does  not 
reach  more  than  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  height,  and  throws 
forth  a  wonderful  show  of  deep  yellow  flowers  whose 
centres  are  interesting,  because  of  the  many  stamens. 
But  we  have  got  through  a  fair  list  now  and,  with¬ 
out  commenting  on  others,  we  will  but  add  the 
names  of  some  very  lovely  and  recommendable 
plants  whose  needs  and  general  likeness  we  may 
some  time  again  chat  about.  These  are  : — Saxi- 
fragas,  Tritomas,  Pyrethrums,  Phloxes,  various 
kinds  of  “  Everlasting  ”  flowers,  Asperula  odorata, 
Chelone  barbata,  Sanguisorbas,  Solidagos,  &c. 

Miscellaneous. — Bedding  operations  will  in  the 
South  be  under  way  by  next  week.  The  season, 
however, is  a  backward  one, both  in  the  North  and  the 
South.  It  is  well,  under  the  present  conditions,  not 
to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  with  this  work.  Those 
who  use  the  weed-killers  on  courts  or  paths  may 
do  so  at  this  period,  and  the  "Acme”  Weed-killer 
applied  now  will  check  for  ever  the  career  of  those 
persistent  forms  of  vegetation  termed  “  weeds.” — 
Beacon. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Methods  of  Seed  Sowing : — Sermon  :  Broad-casting 
is  a  method  generally  disparaged  as  being  slovenly. 
As  a  method  for  securing  "  much  in  little  space  ”  it 
is  often  adopted.  The  method  is  handy  too  when 
the  seeds  or  young  plants  need  to  be  netted,  and 
when  sown  broadcast  in  beds  protection  can  very 
readily  be  given.  Much  care,  however,  is  needed 
both  in  sowing  and  after  treatment  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  becoming  "  drawn  ”  and  in  weeding  or 
in  resisting  damage  from  slugs.  Broad-casting 
exposes  the  seedlings  to  harm  from  want  of  free  air 
circulation,  and  from  the  benefit  on  all  sides  of  sun. 
Drill  sowing  is  the  only  proper  method  for  tap-rooted 
crops  and  by  sowing  thus  we  but  need  to  thin  out  to 
the  proper  distances  apart  when  the  seedlings  are  an 
inch  or  so  high.  It  allows  of  hoeing  and  of  soot- 
dressiDgs  being  given  which  certainly  are  advantages. 
Dibbling  is  not  often  practised,  but  it  is  in  every  way 
a  very  economical  method.  The  ground  being  pre¬ 
pared  and  drills  marked  off,  one  only  needs  to  drop 
in  a  few  seeds  at  suitable  distances  to  ensure  a  handy 
crop.  For  Potatos  this  plan  is  very  frequently 
adopted. 

Ferns  —  A. K. :  Four  very  good  Ferns  for  house- 
decoration  would  be  Pteris  cretica,  P.  tremula,  P. 
serrulata  cristata,  and  Adiantum  cuneatum.  They 
four  are  in  no  way  troublesome  bearing  drought  or 
soakings  with  very  little  harm  to  all  appearances. 
You  should  have  had  them  potted  early  in  the  year 
but  if  they  really  need  to  be  potted,  then  give  a  com¬ 
post  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  of  leaf  soil  with 
some  dried  cow  manure  and  a  dash  of  coarse  sand. 
Be  very  careful  in  watering  not  to  give  much  till  a 
new  start  has  been  made.  It  is  well  to  have 
the  pots  raised  on  little  blocks  of  wood  if  they  are 
to  stand  in  saucers.  Keep  them  just  a  little 
shaded. 

Boronias. — S.  :  No  doubt  your  plants  have  been 
subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  hence  the  attenuated 
shoots.  We  advise  you  to  cut  them  well  back  say 
to  4  in.  from  the  pot  and  to  harden  them  until  you 
can  place  them  out  of  doors  in  July.  Take  them  to 
a  greenhouse  in  September  and  before  they 
start  new  growth  in  February,  give  them  a  shift. 

Lilium  auratum.— S. :  These  do  well  in  beds  or 
borders,  lasting  generally  a  year  or  two  in  good 
condition. — They  require  periodically  to  be  lifted  and 
young  bulbs  to  be  put  into  fresh  soil.  Lilium 
Harrisii  throws  up  sometimes  one  or  two  flowering 
shoots  in  one  year  but  L.  auratum  does  not.  The 
broadened  flower-shoots  with  so  many  buds  which 
you  mention  must  have  been  one  of  those  fasciated 
forms  common  to  L.  auratum.  We  have  seen  as 
many  as  177  blooms  on  one  shoot. 


Covering  a  Wall. — Verdure :  If  you  have  failed  to 
get  Ivy  to  succeed  then  scarcely  anything  else  you 
plant  out  will  do  any  good.  Probably  the  Ivy  might 
have  been  starved  or  parched  from  the  fact  that  the 
roots  were  paved  round.  Ivies  form  a  very  fine 
covering  when  they  do  well,  and  they  need  not  have 
a  very  rich  foothold  either.  However,  the  best  plan 
in  your  circumstances  would  be  to  secure  wire 
netting,  and  fix  it  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  wall. 
This  may  be  done  by  putting  bolts  of  wood,  or  small 
pegs  even,  into  the  wall,  and  then  to  fasten  the 
netting  to  these.  Pack  in  turfy  loam  or  rich  soil  of 
free  and  rather  lumpy  nature.  After  this  has  settled 
and  has  been  moistened,  you  can  plant  in  young 
Nasturtiums,  blue  and  white  Lobelia,  Sedum 
Sieboldii,  Canary  Creeper,  and  anything  else  of  this 
sort  that  suggests  itself  to  you.  If  you  have  not 
much  sunlight  we  would  advise  you  not  to  use  your 
watering-can  quite  so  lavishly.  The  soil  would  be 
apt  to  become  soured,  and  leavy  growth  of  a  sappy 
nature  would  come  in  place  of  firmer  shoots  and 
flowers  under  the  drier  culture.  Numerous  varieties 
of  the  Vites  tribe  (Ampelopsis)  would  also  do  if  you 
planted  them  in  deep  boxes,  and  placed  these  close 
against  the  wall. 

Apple  Tcee. — J.  S. :  It  is  unfortunate  that  your 
tree  should  not  flower.  We  suspect  that  there  is  too. 
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much  liberty  allowed  to  the  roots,  as  "  the  shoots 
are  always  strong.”  This  is  not  a  time  for  root- 
pruning,  but  if  you  wait  till  towards  the  end  of 
September  you  can  then  subject  the  tree  to  root- 
pruning,  by  taking  out  a  trench  at  a  distance  of  3  ft. 
from  the  stem  all  round,  and  shortening  the  roots, 
while  entirely  removing  those  which  strike  down¬ 
wards  in  a  more  or  less  perpendicular  direction. 
This  will  be  a  great  check  to  the  sap-supply,  and 
produce  a  corresponding  change  to  fertility.  The 
foliage  may  require  frequent  syringing  till  its  normal 
plumpness  revives.  Such  a  method  as  we  describe 
has  often  been  tried  successfully. 

- - 

MORTON  HALL,  MIDLOTHIAN. 

Among  the  many  gardens  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
and  aristocracy  situated  around  Edinburgh,  those 
gardens  under  mention,  belonging  to  a  good  old 
family  bearing  the  name  of  Trotter,  are  not  the  least 
noteworthy.  Major-General  Trotter,  for  such  is  the 
title  of  its  military  owner,  is  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  gentlemen  in  the  county  and  holds,  or  has  held, 
responsible  posts  in  a  first-class  regiment — the 
Grenadier  Guards.  Morton  Hall  is  quite  a  country 
residence,  and  lies  nestled  between  the  Braid  and 
Blackford  Hills,  which  hem  it  from  the  out-reaches  of 


of  which  any  person  would  be  proud.  There  are 
many  other,  more  or  less  rare  and  handsome,  trees 
and  shrubs. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Kitchen  gardens  generally  form  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  a  gardener’s  charge  in  Scotland.  The  rule  is 
not  altered  in  Mr.  Harvey’s  case,  for  here  we  find 
close  upon  5  acres  of  cropped  ground. 

In  the  walled-in  portion, a  straight  and  broad  gravel 
walk  bisects  the  brakes  from  the  glass  range  down  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  garden,  while  across  the  same 
garden  runs  another  walk  having  handsome  herbace¬ 
ous  borders  on  either  side.  Most  of  the  plants  are 
named,  and  by  this,  an  additional  interest  is  lent  to 
those  not  too  familiar  with  hardy  plants.  On  either 
side,  also,  of  the  longitudinal  walk  there  is  a  border 
of  H.P.  Roses,  so  admirably  strong  that  any  novice 
can  see  that  the  conditions  are  highly  suitable  to 
them. 

Bush  or  pyramid  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  also  espa¬ 
lier  Apples,  line  the  edges  of  the  vegetable  grounds, 
and  bush  fruits,  each  in  their  sections,  have  borders 
or  brakes  in  suitable  corners.  Deep  digging  is  prac¬ 
tised  and  liberal  nourishment  given  to  the  soil. 
Rotation  of  crops  is  systematically  arranged,  and  by 
careful  management  a  break  in  the  supply  of  season- 


show  houses.  We  noted  the  fact  of  cork-dust  having 
been  substituted  for  cocoanut  fibre.  The  borders 
of  Crocuses,  Scillas,  and  other  flowers  were  at  this 
time  in  great  galaxy  of  bloom.  Hundreds  more  of 
Tulips  and  Narcissus  were  just  pushing  through. 
At  all  times  this  border  is  lovely.  Tea  Roses  are  the 
permanent  lessees  and  even  with  all  the  severity  of 
weather  which  falls  around  Edinburgh,  they  bloom 
and  thrive  amazingly. 

And  now  for  the  greenhouses,  the  lowermost  of 
a  series  of  span-roofed  houses  running  somewhat  to 
east  and  west,  and  joining  to  a  lean-to  corridor 
range  which  spans  a  distance  of  about  50  yds., 
along  the  west  side.  Well,  in  the  greenhouse  there 
were  some  of  the  best  grown  Calceolarias  we  ever  saw. 
The  foliage  and  flowers  were  each  very  large  and  of 
much  substance.  A  batch  of  Dendrobium  nobile 
had  just  passed  the  hey-day  of  beauty  and  were  here 
before  being  started  into  new  growth.  Mignonette 
in  pots  was  another  feature  for  admiration,  and  pot 
Roses  were  showing  well.  These  embraced  the 
varieties  Reve  d’Or,  La  Blanche,  Climbing  Niphetos, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Baroness  Rothschild,  W.  A. 
Richardson  and  Mdme.  de  Quartos. 

Schizanthus  retusus  and  its  varieties  were  here  for 
gentle  forcing.  It  would  be  well  for  many  another 
gardener  to  employ  this  annual  for  the  decorating  of 
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South  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  Pentland  Hills  guard  and 
protect  its  southern  view.  Thus  the  country  to  the 
north  and  south,  and  partly  also  to  the  west,  is 
bounded  round  by  a  varied  circling  of  diverse,  undu¬ 
lating  and  hilly  ground. 

But  the  east  is  open,  and  a  grand  prospect  it 
reveals.  There  we  have  the  changing  water-scene 
in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  whose  effects  in  light  and 
shade  are  most  interesting  to  watch,  and  (o  see  the 
rising  sun  streaking  this  broad,  east  vale  from  the 
far  off  Bass-rock  and  Berwick-law  across  to  the  near¬ 
hand  village  of  Liberton,  is  one  of  the  grandest 
natural  sights  or  pictures  Lowland  Scotland  can 
produce.  We  must  leave  these  prospective  descrip¬ 
tions,  however,  for  a  note  of  the  grounds  and  the 
gardens  lying  near  by  the  mansion.  This  latter,  by- 
the-way,  may  be  seen  in  the  background  of  the 
accompanying  photograph.  The  photo  has  been 
taken  from  the  centre  of  the  kept  grounds  and 
embraces,  in  the  fore-part  a  bowling-lawn  and  to 
right  and  left,  some  very  handsome  Scotch  Pines, 
together  with  splendidly  tapering  and  well- furnished 
Conifers.  Abies  Men ziesii  and  smithiana;  Cedrus 
atlantica,  Libani  and  C.  Deodara  ;  Taxus,  of  sorts 

one  of  which  T.  baccata  is  400  years  old  ;  Crypto- 
meria  japonica  ;  Picea  nobilis  and  P.  grandis  ;  Pinus 
strobus  and  P.  cembra  are  all  represented  by  types 


able  vegetables  rarely  or  never  Occurs.  About  the 
hardy  fruit  section  we  can  tell  very  little. 

Pruning  is  regulated  very  much  according  to  space 
and  other  considerations,  but  very  hard  pruning 
certainly  is  not  allowed ;  a  nice  amount  of  fresh 
fruiting  wood  is  retained.  The  roots  of  the  trees  are 
carefully  restrained,  and  as  much  as  possible 
are  kept  under  direct  control.  Top-dressing  of  young 
trees  is  perseveringly  attended  to,  with  the  object  of 
keeping  the  real  feeding  roots  near  the  surface. 

New  trees  take  the  place  of  the  older  ones,  so  soon 
as  the  latter  show  signs  of  degeneracy.  Here  is  a 
list  of  Apples  which  succeed  best  at  Morton  Hall : 
Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Derby,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
Lane’s  Prince  -Albert,  Dutch  Mignonne,  New 
Northern  Greening, Warner’s  King,  Ecklinville  Seed¬ 
ling,  Professor,  East  Lothian  Seedling,  and  Histon’s 
Favourite.  The  Pears  are  Jargonelle,  Hessle,  Bon 
Chretien  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne,  and  others, 
The  Plant  Houses. 

We  entered  first  the  nice  propagating-pit,  wherein 
was  a  useful  and  varied  collection  of  stove  and  other 
plants  in  various  stages  of  establishment.  The 
house  is  24  ft.  long  by  9  ft.  broad,  is  not  very  high, 
and  contains  two  sections ;  one  with  cases  and 
shelves  near  the  glass  ;  the  other  with  stages  where¬ 
on  to  grow  the  plants  before  taking  them  to  the 


his  conservatory  in  springtime.  The  stages  in  this 
greenhouse  are  low  and  thus  show  off  the  plants 
more  advantageously. 

Proceeding  into  the  corridor  we  paced  to  the  left 
and  onward.  On  our  right  hand  a  narrow  border 
was  most  beautifully  and  profitably  used  for  the 
growth  of  Asparagus,  of,  we  believe,  the  plumosus 
nanus  variety.  This  was  trained  up  strings  of 
matting,  some  of  which  were  10  ft.  long.  In  other 
parts  of  the  corridor  the  Asparagus  was  in  a  like 
manner  grown. 

The  woodwork  of  the  stages  is  painted  a  dark  red 
colour  and  produces  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
green  and  other  coloured  foliage.  Fine  Derbyshire 
gravel  covers  the  surface,  and  the  list  of  plants  in¬ 
cludes  some  finely-trained  and  large  Crotons,  of 
which  C.  Weismanni,  C.  Johannis,  and  C.  pictum 
were  the  best  ;  plants  of  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Dieffen- 
bachia  magnifica,  Ananassa  sativa  variegata ;  Pilea 
microphylla,  or  muscosa,  and  dwarfer  Crotons  (Co- 
diaeums),  Dracaenas,  and  Asparagus  in  pots. 

Panicum  variegatum  formed  a  cheery  edging  plant 
in  this,  and  all  the  other  plant  stoves.  At  every  15 
ft.  to  20  ft.  along  this  corridor  great  basket  Ferns 
are  hanging,  and  these  form  one  of  the  features  of 
the  range. 

The  Polypodium  (Phymatodes)  vulgare  fills  one 
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basket,  and  under  the  genial  influence  of  heat  and 
moisture  has  become  wonderfully  refined  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  Davailia  bullata  and  D.  fijiensis  swing  in 
another  higher  section,  and  to  show  how  large  these 
are  when  measured  between  the  tips  of  the  fronds  on 
either  side  of  the  baskets  or  pans,  the  latter  named 
variety  reached  over  io  ft. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  in  one  of  these 
baskets  in  a  stove,  too,  a  little  wren  builds  a  nest 
every  year.  Of  course,  the  nest  is  just  as  often 
ruined  by  the  watering  of  the  plant.  But  let  us  go 
back  to  the  Melon  house  which  we  were  just  about 
to  enter  before  these  large  Ferns  arrested  our  course. 
This  house  has  to  serve  doubly,  both  as  Melon  and 
Cucumber  house. 

The  house  is  well  heated,  and  has  a  very  con¬ 
venient  hot-water  tap,  an  essential  for  all  such 
houses.  Cucumbers  were  vigorous  and  bearing  well, 
and  Melons  were  coming  on.  French  Beans  were 
in  for  forcing,  together  with  Lilacs  and  bulbous 
plants  in  pots.  Pancratiums,  both  old  and  new, 
were  also  represented  in  batches.  The  shelves  and 
odd  corners  were  filled  with  bedding  stuff.  In  a 
further  part  of  the  corrider  again,  we  found  a  Mon- 
stera  deliciosa,  the  fruits  of  which  are  very  sweet 
and,  to  some  palates,  agreeable. 

Gardenias  occupied  a  house  to  themselves,  and 
fine  large  plants  they  are.  These  are  usually  pruned 


back  after  flowering,  top-dressed  in  spring  time,  and 
fed  through  the  summer.  Under  this  treatment 
they  never  look  behind  them. 

Again,  in  another  house  we  witnessed  a  very  fine 
specimen,  Anthurium  Veitchii,  with  leaves  nearly 
3  ft.  long  ;  Crotons,  Panax  Victoriae,  Strobilanthes 
dyerianus,  Acalyphas  of  sorts,  and  Alocasia  metal- 
lica.  A  few  Orchids  were  in  pans  and  pots, 
hanging  from  the  rafters  or  on  the  stages.  These 
included  Dendrobium  wardianum,  Laelia  dayana, 
and  Cattleya  labiata.  Off  from  this  was  a  cool 
house  with  Cyclamen  and  Primulas,  also  zonal 
Pelargoniums.  Mr  Harvey  devotes  a  house  every 
winter  to  the  culture,  for  bloom,  of  these  three 
classes  of  plants. 

In  the  stove  Anthurium  crystallinum  was  very 
evident,  and  Sanseviera  javanica,  Clerodendron 
balfouriana,  Ficus  elastica,  F.  e.  variegata,  Pan- 
danus,  Adiantums  in  variety,  Nephrolepis,  Bou¬ 
gainvillea  glabra,  Kentia  belmoreana,  K.  canterbury- 
ana,  K.  fosteriana,  Areca  lutescens,  and  so  on. 

In  another  and  last  part  of  the  heated  corridor 
Allamanda  Hendersonii  was  bracing  itself  over  some 
hundreds  of  square  feet  of  wall  surface.  A  Fern  stage 
was  below  it,  and  from  beneath  this  stage  a  wavy, 
graceful  bank  of  Curculigo  recurvata  shot  forth. 

Hanging  baskets  with  various  Ferns  and  other 


plants  were  suspended  from  the  roof  down  the  length 
of  the  house. 

Coelogynes,  Vandas,  Oncidiums,  and  other 
Orchids,  although  not  in  flower  at  my  visit,  yet  had 
been,  and  that  in  great  profusion. 

Nearly  all  such  flowers  are  cut  and  sent  to  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Trotter  once  or  twice  weekly,  so  that 
there  is  never  a  great  show  in  this  department  for 
any  length  of  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 


R.H.S.  GARDENS,  CHISWICK. 

How  handy  it  is  to  be  able  to  mention  Chiswick  to 
anyone  in  the  horticultural  way,  and  to  know  that 
many  minds  with  one  accord  conjure  up  visions  of 
orchards,  trial  grounds,  and  glass-ranges  down  in  a 
lovely  part  of  south-west  London.  We  remember 
the  days  when  we  defined  Chiswick  as  a  big  flat 
expanse  of  red-soiled  brakes,  with  beds  all  over  the 
place  from  which  plants  of  novelty  were  doing  their 
best  to  "grow  into  sensations,”  and  about  them  a 
dozen  or  two  men  of  the  Captain  Cuttle  type  were 
skipping  round  note-taking  or  raising  a  din  with 
their  emphatic  opinions  on  the  quality-points  of  this 
or  that.  But,  oh  dear,  this  was  not  Chiswick.  We 
were  agreeably  surprised  when  first  we  visited  the 
famous  old  place,  and  we  were  happy  when  asked  to 


go  once  again  and  report.  The  garden  is  well 
planned,  being  convenient  for  operations,  and  very 
beautiful  at  the  same  time.  On  the  left,  from  Mr. 
S.  T.  Wright's  office,  the  east  boundary  is  defined, 
and  on  the  good  brick  wall,  which  faces  south,  or 
nearly,  Peaches  are  trained.  They  are  in  very  flush 
health,  though  after  the  sudden  and  severe  March 
frosts  the  set  of  fruit  has  fallen  low.  On  the  dry, 
sandy  soil  at  Chiswick  much  water  is  needed  to 
preserve  the  crops  in  a  growing  state,  and  already 
these  wall  Peaches  have  had  a  soaking.  On  the  border 
in  front  of  them  there  is  a  large  trial  of  annuals.  On  the 
border  facing  the  annuals  an  extended  test  is  being 
made  of  Violas,  six  of  each  sort,  though  many 
varieties  have  been  already  tried. at  Chiswick  and 
reported  on.  Again,  along  the  east  side  of  the 
garden  is  a  very  lengthy  border  of  French  Beans, 
in  sixty  varieties,  arranged  according  to  the  colour 
of  the  seeds,  and  to  be  tabulated  as  to  quality,  &c., 
in  due  season. 

To  our  right  lies  the  closely  planted  bush  Apple 
trees,  of  which  eight  and  nine  plants  of  some  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  grafted  on  to  different  kinds  of  stocks 
to  prove  the  effect  of  any  special  kind,  but  in  very 
many  that  Mr.  Wright  pointed  out  not  the  least 
difference  could  be  detected.  We  admired  the  young 
Apple  plantation,  embracing  120  of  the  best  varie¬ 


ties,  neighbouring  the  other  brake,  and  from  the  fine 
start  they  have  mode  good  future  results  are 
expected.  For  convenience  and  ready  reference 
they  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  as  were  the 
Plum  trees  on  a  farther  area.  The  Plums,  like  the 
Peaches,  suffered  from  the  low  temperature.  On 
May  5th,  6th,  and  7th  there  were  :o°,  gc,  and  4°  of 
frost  respectively. 

In  this  portion  of  the  garden,  too,  we  find  the 
Strawberry  beds.  The  show  for  fruit  was  very  fair. 
Royal  Sovereign  and  Countess  are  the  best  varieties 
in  every  respect  in  these  gardens,  and  in  this  they 
are  at  one  with  most  other  places.  Growing  in 
single  rows  we  noted  what  is  probably  the  largest 
collection  of  Rhubarb,  in  varieties,  to  be  found  any¬ 
where.  Sweet  Cherries  were  heavy  with  blossom. 
We  think  Cherries  will  be  very  fine  this  year. 

On  our  way  to  the  large  old  vinery,  Mr.  Wright 
gave  us  his  opinion  on  the  habits  of  sparrows.  We 
had  thought  of  those  only  as  cheery,  persevering  and 
innocent  little  pets,  whose  only  bad  points  are  their 
love  for  feeding  on  as  many  of  the  Gooseberry  buds, 
Carnation  leaves  as  they  could  find,  vegetable  seeds 
of  only  a  hundred  or  two  kinds,  and  of  their  great 
appreciation  for  the  petals  of  Polyanthus  and  Cro¬ 
cuses,  &c.,  &c.  They  are  well  known  also  for  their 
great  good  sense  in  not  interfering  between  the  gar¬ 
dener  and  his  insect  acquaintances,  and  for  the  soil¬ 
ing  of  doorsteps  and  window-sills.  We  thought  that 
they  might  have  been  held  in  respect  by  someone, 
but  we  did  not  find  that  "  someone  ”  at  Chiswick. 

We  were  by  this  time  in  the  large  vinery.  Things 
here  are  looking  very  creditable,  and  the  conditions 
are  all  right  for  the  Vines,  as  told  by  the  leafage  and 
the  show  of  fruiting  bunches.  Passing  from  the 
house  we  at  once  found  ourselves  in  the  rock  garden, 
which  had  just  been  under  partial  re-arrangement. 
The  whole  scheme  of  alterations,  however,  has  yet  to 
be  completed.  The  Campanulas  have  been  kept  by 
themselves,  and  new  plants  have  been  added  in  one 
or  two  parts.  The  general  arrangement  is  very  neat 
and  convenient.  Biotas,  Thuias,  and  other  Coni- 
ferae  are  diversely  and  tastefully  grouped. 

Narcissi,  in  varieties,  Phlox  setacea,  Iberis  semper- 
florens,  Aubrietia  deltoidea,  Primulas,  Saxifragras, 
and  other  things  were  individually  fine,  and  we  took 
notice  that  care  in  watering  and  cleaning  were  points 
well  attended  to.  On  the  right  hand,  or  north  side 
of  the  rockery,  there  stretches  a  beautiful  lawn, 
smooth,  even  and  full,  extending  to  and  beyond  the 
office.  On  the  east  and  west  limits,  dividing,  or 
sheltering  tree-clothed  walls,  stretch  along ;  and 
some  Box  hedges,  very  broad  at  the  base  and  sloping 
to  the  top,  intersect  other  sections  of  the  garden. 
These  hedges  are  ornaments  in  no  small  measure  for 
the  trimming  and  the  "  keep  ”  of  them  are  faultless. 
The  use  of  tall  dividing  hedges  is  to  be  recommended 
because  of  their  effect  in  sustaining  one’s  inquisitive¬ 
ness  as  to  what  will  appear  next,  and,  of  course,  this 
is  synonymous  with  pleasant  interest. 

Just  at  the  edge  of  the  rock  garden  Vitis  Labrusca 
had  been  trained  in  curving  chains  between  pillars, 
which  latter  it  likewise  adorned.  Anyone  can 
imagine  how  delightful  the  summer  appearance  will 
be. 

Now  we  are  directed  to  a  fine  batch  of  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Paeonies  in  strong  health.  Disbudding  of 
the  flower  shoots  was  being  accomplished.  The 
Paeonies  are  mulched  in  autumn,  which,  by  its  pro¬ 
tecting  and  feeding  qualities,  must  greatly  assist  the 
plants.  Then,  just  close  to  the  last-named,  come 
Carnations  from  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Book- 
ham.  Very  large  trials  of  vegetables,  Peas,  and 
Sweet  Peas  are  under  observation,  and  also  Phloxes. 

On  our  way  to  the  plant  houses  we  crossed  the 
main  walk  where  the  general  smartness  of  every¬ 
thing  was  brought  strikingly  to  us.  The  grass  was 
closely  kept  and  beautiful,  and  the  shrubberies 
were  so  well  arranged,  and  each  plant  allowed  such 
freedom  for  growth  that  no  one  could  criticise.  But 
for  the  matter  of  that,  order  and  cleanliness  and 
general  good  keeping  is  shown  all  about  the  garden. 
It  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  tall  old  Camellias 
were  just  passing  from  flower,  and  a  rich  display 
there  had  been,  too. 

In  a  low  span  house  we  witnessed  a  rampant 
batch  of  Cannas  trying  to  push  the  roof  off  in  their 
vigour.  Next  door  we  found  the  section  to  contain 
Caladiums. of  which  more  maybe  heard.  We  never 
saw  better  plants  than  those  at  Chiswick  (Caladiums 
must  be  the  fairies'  trees).  Then  we  saw  three  or 
four  houses  filled  with  Tomatos,  one,  for  instance, 
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devoted  to  the  variety,  Yellow  Peach,  it  beiDggrown 
for  a  supply  of  seeds  to  distribute  to  fellows  of  the 
society,  having  been  much  appreciated  last  season. 
Another  house  had  fifty-two  distinct  varieties  on 
trial,  while  yet  another  had  the  best  Of  tried  varie¬ 
ties  grown,  no  doubt,  also  for  seeds.  It  may  be  here 
commented  that  all  the  Tomatos  are  at  once  planted 
into  their  fruiting  pots,  and  kept  in  progressive  order 
by  frequent  top-dressings.  A  Gros  Colman  house 
was  putting  forth  a  goodly  show. 

As  many  as  fifty-one  varieties  of  Scented  Pelar-  ' 
goniums  are  to  be  found  in  another  house,  and  of 
course  houses  are  devoted  to  Palms  and  Ferns  so 
essential  for  the  groups  at  shows.  A  lean-to  house 
contained  bush  Peach  trees  and  others,  trained  fan¬ 
shaped  to  the  back  wall.  The  crops  now  swelling 
after  the  stoning,  were  excellent ;  form  and  number 
were  just  proper,  and  the  ample  growth  of  leaf  and 
shoots  was  also  very  robust.  We  were  quite  sur¬ 
prised  when  we  came  to  know  that  very  many  of  the 
fresh-like,  substantial  houses  were  so,  from  the  skill 
of  Mr.  Wright  and  his  own  men.  To  have  re-roofed  1 
and  renovated  so  many  houses  and  to  have  managed 
all  the  various  other  work, seemingly  so  easily  .denotes 
ability  on  the  superintendent’s  part,  and  we  know 
the  Council,  to  which  he  is  responsible,  appreciate 
their  man. 

In  the  houses  for  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Fuschias, 
and  the  like  we  found  that  varieties  representing 
Messrs.  Cannell,  Brooks,  Pearson,  Vilmorin,  and 
Lemoine's  raising  were  here  gathered.  We  saw  the 
Figs  too,  and  the  ioo  distinct  kinds  all  agreed — 
according  to  appearances — that  bone-meal  was  a 
thing  to  be  “  swallowed  quick,  and  good  for  food." 

In  the  propagating  pits  and  in  some  outside 
frames  we  found  a  fine  stock  of  Dracaenas,  Adiantum 
elegans  May’s  form,  Asparagus  Sprengerii,  &c.,  &c., 
Rhododendrons,  &c.,  in  the  outdoor  frames  grown 
for  distribution,  The  fine  old  pyramidal  hard  pruned 
Pear  and  other  trees  lying  to  the  back  of  the  bothy, 
are  just  full  of  blossom,  and  should  we  get  a  favour¬ 
able  season  the  visitors  to  these  gardens  will  find 
much  to  inspect.  But, as  Mr.  Wright  pointed  out,  a 
plethora  of  blossom  generally  means  the  reverse  of  a 
fine  crop.  We  had  seen  much  that  was  of  wide 
interest,  and  we  hope  the  results  of  the  careful  and 
persevering  work  may  be  gratifying  to  everyone  who 
has  horticultural  advancement  in  their  desires. 

- - 

Tlie  Oicftifl  Brower’s  Calendar. 

Now  that  we  are  getting  something  like  spring 
weather  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature  up  to  the  required  height  without  having 
recourse  to  much  fire  heat  in  the  day  time.  That  it 
is  not  safe  to  do  without  it  for  Cattleyas,  &c.,  as  yet, 
when  the  days  are  dull,  is  certain,  but  it  should  be 
as  nicely  gauged  as  possible,  so  that  undue  amount 
of  firing  is  not  used  in  waste.  We  ourselves  make 
as  much  of  the  sun  heat  as  possible  by  shutting  up 
the  houses  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  rolling  up  the 
blinds  at  the  same  time,  and  syringing  well  between 
the  pots,  &c.  Later  in  the  day  a  gentle  fire  is 
lighted,  and  when  the  pipes  have  become  warm  a 
little  air  is  again  admitted  through  the  bottom 
ventilators ;  this  is  left  on  all  night. 

With  the  Cool  Orchids  we  have  this  past 
week  dispensed  with  fire-heat  entirely,  consequently 
the  damping  down  during  the  afternoon  is  of  the 
lightest  description,  because  of  the  many  plants  in 
full  bloom.  The  flowers  soon  become  spotted  if  the 
atmosphere  is  kept  at  saturation  point,  therefore, 
should  the  weather  become  dull,  a  little  fire-heat 
may  be  necessary  to  avoid  such  a  contingency. 

Cattleya  labiata  Warnerii. — Those  plants 
that  are  strong  enough  to  flower  will  now  be  pushing 
up  their  flowers,  and  should  not  be  stinted  as  regards 
moisture  at  the  roots.  Those  that  do  not  happen  to 
be  flowering  will  be  pushing  forth  new  roots  from 
the  partially  made  up  growths,  and  should  receive 
attention  in  the  matter  of  repotting,  &c.  Caught 
in  this  stage  they  are  not  long  in  getting  over  what 
little  check  they  may  get  through  the  operation. 
Laelia  pumila  and  its  varieties,  too,  may  be  now  re¬ 
potted,  using  the  best  peat  and  sphagnum  moss  in 
about  equal  parts  with  good  drainage. 

Odontoglossum  excellens.— This  is  a  most 
lovely  natural  hybrid  between  O.  Pescatorei  and  O. 
triumphans,  which  is  all  too  scarce.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
scarcity  of  it  that  bothers  one,  seeing  that  the  two 


species  are  found  growing  together.  The  only  in¬ 
ference  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  O.  triumphans  are 
over  before  the  O.  Pescatorei  is  in  full  swing. 

O.  andersoni anum  is  another  popular  hybrid 
between  O.  gloriosum  and  O.  crispum.  This  is  as 
common  as  it  is  variable,  plenty  of  them  turning  up 
in  a  batch  of  imported  plants.  There  are  several 
handsome  varieties,  and  about  the  majority  of  them 
have  narrow  spotted  segments  with  the  strong  scent 
of  O.  gloriosum.  O.  andersonianum  is  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  O.  crispum  in  the  imported  state  on 
account  of  the  roughness  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Its 
culture  is  identical  with  that  of  O.  crispum,  as  may 
be  supposed  by  its  parentage. — S.  C. 


* 


The  Summer  Bedding  Season. — It  is  rather  a 
curious  fact  that  in  summer  when  we  have  so  many 
flowers  everywhere,  we,  as  gardeners,  must  yet  plant 
out  thousands  more  in  our  gardens  to  increase  the 
quantity.  For  seven  months  in  the  year  we  give  up 
the  fruit  and  other  houses  for  the  protection  of  the 
"  children  ”  of  the  previous  year’s  plants.  Having 
accomplished  the  safe-rearing  of  so  many  bedding 
plants,  we  put  our  skill — and  the  plants’  endurance, 
in  many  cases — to  the  greatest  efforts  in  the  planting 
of  beautiful,  and  it  may  be  novel,  arrangements  of 
the  plants.  And  in  our  endeavours  to  make  summer 
as  really  summer-like  as  possible  we  put  out  all  sorts 
of  plants  which,  in  unfavourable  years,  no  more  than 
hold  their  own,  if  that,  at  all  times.  Still  we 
heartily  advocate  sub-tropical  bedding  and  high- 
class  combinations.  It  is  one  of  the  pegs  upon 
which  our  title  as  artists  or  skilled  men,  in  the 
application  of  art  principles  in  gardening,  depends. 
We  like  to  see  all  kinds  of  the  bedding  systems 
adopted,  to  some  extent,  according  to  the  size  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  places  adopting  summer 
bedding.  We  say  "  to  some  extent  ”  because  we 
rather  prefer  the  less  boring,  better  lasting  attrac¬ 
tions  of  single  coloured  beds  so  long  as  they  are  also 
sweet.  But  in  such  gardens  where  various  little 
detached,  or  screened  off  gardens  are  to  be  found, 
then,  of  course,  there  is  here  a  plea  to  be  raised  for 
variety.  We  may  adopt  all  kinds  of  systems,  sub¬ 
tropical,  mixed,  succulent,  “  massing  ’’  and  carpet 
bedding.  They  add  variety  and  open  the  door  to 
the  man  who  would  show  his  powers ;  and  by 
various  systems  we  shall  have  some  thing  to  please 
different  tastes. 

Sub-tropical  Bedding. — This  is  the  costliest 
system  1  believe  that  we  adopt.  As  a  rule  the 
plants  are  of  the  finer  class  and  large,  as,  for 
instance,  Palms  and  tree  Ferns,  and,  of  course, 
necessitate  greater  house  accommodation  in  winter. 
They  are  subject  to  many  evils  and  require  much 
care  to  maintain  them  in  grace  from  one  year’s  end 
to  the  other.  But  just  because  there  is  difficulty  in 
growing  and  need  for  judgment  in  using  them,  the 
resourceful  man  will  the  more  eagerly  use  them. 
The  effect  of  sub-tropical  bedding  is  far  grander 
than  that  of  any  other  mode.  The  aim  should  be  to 
have  large  and  fine  enough  plants  to  produce,  when 
the  bedding  is  immediately  finished,  a  pleasing  and 
united,  developed  show.  A  deep,  moist,  light,  rich 
soil  admits  of  our  planting  anything  out  in  beds, 
such  as  Arundos,  Bamboos,  Phormium  tenax  varie- 
gatum,  Bocconia  cordata,  Humea  elegans,  Acacia 
lophantha,  Grevillea  robusta,  Abutilon  Thompsonii, 
and  probably  even  finer  varieties ;  Funkia  ovata 
variegata,  Salvias,  Lobelias,  of  the  taller  kinds, 
Cannas,  Aralia  Sieboldii,  Ricinus  Gibsonii,  Yucca 
recurvata,  Tussilago  Farfara  variegata,  Eucalyptus 
globulus;  Nicotiana  macrophylla  gigantea,  and  N. 
sylvestris.  Beet  of  kinds,  Gypsophila  paniculata  and 
many  other  of  our  half  hardy  ornamental  foliaged  or 
handsome  flowering  plants  may  be  used  in  this 
system  of  bedding.  Such  beds  must  not  be  posed 
directly  in  front  of  the  residence  but  at  a  distance 
from  it,  else  one's  good  taste  for  free  proportions 
receives  a  wound,  and  large  areas  or  spaces  between 
the  beds  themselves  are  indispensable. 

The  Mixed  Style  of  Bedding  when  executed 
with  high-class  artistic  skill,  has  much  to  commend 
it.  Perhaps  in  small  gardens  it  is  really  the  best 
way  or  the  only  means  of  securing  variety.  In 
moderate  sized  gardens,  that  is,  those  ranging 
between  four-and-a-half  and  seven  acres,  the  style  of 
having  only  one  colour  of  bloom  in  a  bed  with,  of 


course,  a  contrasting  edging  is  the  better  form. 
Why  have  we  not  oftener  a  few  succulent  beds  even 
if  only  for  the  curiosity  of  them  ?  Opuntias, 
Gasterias,  Agaves,  and  lots  of  other  things  would 
form,  at  least,  a  wonderful  mixture.  Bedding,  how¬ 
ever,  need  not  commence  to  northwards  for  a 
fortnight  yet.  One  hint  I  would  throw  out  is  to 
have  your  stock  calculated,  and  your  plans  as  to 
what  this  or  that  bed  shall  contain  must  be  made 
before  you  knock  out  a  single  plant  from  its  pot. 

Miscellaneous.— -In  the  herbaceous  borders  use 
the  hoe  freely.  Thin  out  annuals.  Earth  up  and 
stake  Sweet  Peas.  Keep  walks  free  from  weeds. 
We  usually  give  one  or  two  paths  an  application  of 
"  Climax  ’’  weed-killer  at  this  time  and  find  it 
keeps  the  paths  free  from  growths  for  all  the  year, 
and  just  the  slightest  use  of  the  hoe  during  the 
following  year  preserves  the  walks  perfectly  weed- 
free.  See  to  tree  guards  in  parks,  and  to  enclosures. 
If  turfing  is  not  completely  finished  then  it  ought  to 
be.— J.  H.  D. 


DANESFIELD,  GREAT  MARLOW. 

[Concluded  from  page  582.) 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Amongst  the  many  improvements  and  renovations 
being  effected  by  R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  on  the  fine 
old  estate  of  Danesfield,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks,  the 
kitchen  garden  has  not  been  overlooked.  It  has 
practically  been  emptied  of  its  contents,  a  clean 
sweep  having  been  made  of  the  old  fruit  trees,  that 
had  become  more  ornamental  and  picturesque  than 
fruitful  or  useful.  We  refer  to  the  wall  trees  as  well 
as  espaliers  surrounding  the  various  vegetable 
quarters.  YouDg  trees  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
modern  varieties  have  been  planted  round  the  well- 
built  walls,  as  well  round  the  borders,  the  latter 
consisting  chiefly  of  Apples.  Pears,  Sweet  Cherries, 
and  Morello  Cherries  chiefly  monopolise  the  walls 
inside,  the  latter  useful  and  free  fruiting  sorts  being 
relegated  to  the  northern  aspects  of  the  walls.  Plant 
bouses  occupy  the  south  front  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
garden.  Currants  and  Apricots  are  planted  against 
the  south-east-aspect  wall.  The  selection  has  been 
made  with  due  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  soil 
and  district  generally.  The  Apricots  and  Cherries 
we  feel  sure  will  do  well  in  the  soil  overlying  the 
chalk,  which  is  the  geological  formation  of  the 
district  as  far  as  the  high  ground  is  concerned.  At 
low  levels,  especially  in  the  Thames  valley  proper, 
the  soil  is,  of  course,  alluvium  of  considerable  depth, 
with  water  at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface. 

Near  the  houses  is  a  bedding  design,  consisting  of 
what  is  known  as  chain-bedding,  laid  out  on  gravel 
and  planted  with  Tea  Roses  pegged  down,  some  of 
the  smaller  beds  being  planted  with  Fairy  Roses.  The 
object  is  to  get  a  supply  of  Roses  for  cutting,  they 
being  in  great  request.  A  nook  or  two  is  also  planted 
with  some  of  the  best  of  Lord  Penzance's  Sweet 
Briers. 

Cauliflower  Sutton’s  Magnum  Bonum  will  be 
ready  for  cutting  by  the  end  of  this  month  ;  and  the 
new  variety  Sutton’s  Early  Giant  will  form  a 
succession.  Close  by  them  is  a  sowing  of  Pea  Duke 
of  Albany.  The  first  planting  of  Potatos  was  well 
above  ground  against  a  low  terrace  wall  at  the  end  of 
the  third  week  of  April,  notwithstanding  the  frosty 
nights  which  occurred  just  before  then,  and  since. 
It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  temperature  at  the 
level  of  this  elevated  garden  is  about  40  to  50  higher, 
than  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  just  outside  the 
garden.  Ellam’s  Early  Cabbage  sown  about  the 
August  13th  last  was  ready  for  cutting  by  the  second 
week  of  April,  and  beautiful,  crisp,  and  tender 
hearts  it  supplied.  Not  one  of  the  plants  had  bolted, 
so  that  this  variety  still  continues  one  of  the  best  and 
most  reliable  early  Cabbages.  Sutton’s  Flower  of 
Spring  is  coming  in  as  a  succession  to  the  last 
named,  under  the  same  conditions.  Near  the  glass¬ 
houses  Sutton’s  Early  Giant  Pea  stood  12  in.  to  15  in. 
high,  and  was  showing  flower  buds  about  four  weeks 
ago.  The  batch  had  been  started  under  glass,  and 
planted  out  after  being  hardened  off.  Just  as  they 
were  showing  flower  came  that  cold  snap  about  the 
middle  of  April,  about  120  of  frost  being  registered 
one  night.  This  would  have  crippled  the  Peas  or 
cut  them  up  altogether  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr. 
Gibson’s  forethought.  Some  zinc  roofing  was  at 
hand  and  with  this  they  were  promptly  covered  up, 
rendering  them  safe. 

On  either  side  of  the  kitchen  garden,  but  outside 
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the  walls  are  wide  borders  chiefly  occupied  with 
vegetables,  while  the  walls  are  utilised  for  fruit  trees. 
Brussels  Sprouts  had  rendered  a  good  account  of 
themselves,  the  last  of  them  being  gathered  about  the 
third  week  of  April.  Early  Giant  Pea  was  coming 
along  to  form  a  succession  to  those  inside  the  walls ; 
and  the  sime  may  be  said  of  Cauliflower.  Flower 
of  Spring,  Ellam's  Early  and  Earliest  of  All  Cabbages 
were  making  good  growth  on  this  outside  border. 
About  three  per  cent,  of  the  last  named  bolted,  but 
otherwise  it  is  a  fine  early  variety  and  comes  in  about 
the  same  time  as  Ellam’s  Early. 

Dessert  Plums  are  largely  planted  on  the  outside 
walls.  We  noted  also  cordon  Pears  on  pillars,  newly 
planted.  Figs  are  grown  on  a  sheltered,  warm 
corner  of  a  wall,  and  like  the  stone  fruits  they  will 
no  doubt  give  satisfaction  here.  There  is  a  Peach 
and  Cherry  wall  facing  south,  and  they  carry  a  fair 
set  of  fruit,  particularly  Early  Alexander. 

The  herb  garden  is  near  the  fine  new  bothy  erected 
just  recently  by  Mr.  Hudson  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  young  gardeners.  The  herbs  are 
represented  by  Borage,  Sorrel,  Horehound,  Tarragon, 
Cives  (an  old-fashioned  favourite),  Fennel,  Spear 
Mint,  Thyme,  and  others,  making  a  more  complete 
collection  of  this  useful  class  of  plants  than  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  general  run  of  gardens. 

On  the  broad  border  outside  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  garden  the  Pear  trees  were  well  furnished  with 
blossom.  Here  also  are  plantations  of  Strawberries 
and  Potatos  on  trial  to  test  which  varieties  are  most 
suitable  for  the  place,  the  former  particularly  being 
well  represented  by  many  varieties.  Broad  Beans 
were  making  rapid  headway  towards  the  flowering 
stage.  Several  varieties  of  Raspberries  are  also 
grown,  and  promise  well  on  the  eastern  aspect, where 
they  will  only  get  the  morning  sun.  The  heavy  soil 
on  the  top  of  the  chalk  serves  to  retain  the  moisture, 
so  that  kitchen  gardening  even  on  the  chalk  may  be 
made  to  produce  highly  satisfactory  results  Mr. 
Gibson  delights  in  kitchen  gardening  and  we  have  no 
doubt  he  will  make  the  most  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  place. 

The  Glass  Department. 

The  plant  growing  and  forcing  houses  are 
situated  at  the  northern  end  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
most  of  them  being  isolated  from  the  latter  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  walls.  One  division  of  a  span-roofed 
house  accommodated  a  well  grown  batch  of  a  fine 
strain  of  Calceolarias,  richly  spotted  with  crimson 
on  yellow  and  creamy  grounds,  in  great  variety. 
Chinese  Primulas  were  still  flowering  in  another 
compartment,  and  well  grown  Tomatos  in  pots 
were  flowering,  the  varieties  grown  being  Sutton’s 
Perfection,  Sutton’s  Golden  Perfection  and  Sutton’s 
Eclipse.  Carnations  worthily  occupied  a  house. 
The  bulk  of  them  consisted  of  the  pink  Princess  of 
Wales;  but  all  the  best  of  Martin  Smith’s  new 
varieties  for  last  year  have  been  added  to  the  collec¬ 
tion.  We  noted  strong  plants  of  Lady  Grimston  in 
32-size  pots,  and  coming  into  bloom ;  also  Mrs. 
Martin  Smith,  and  Calypso,  both  having  very  tall 
stems,  particularly  the  former,  this  being  character¬ 
istic  of  the  varieties.  Otherwise,  however,  they  are 
very  choice  sorts.  The  old  favourite  border  variety, 
Mary  Morris,  was  in  fine  condition. 

A  rich  blue  strain  of  Saintpaulia  ionantha  was 
flowering  profusely  in  the  stove.  This  house  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  young  stocks  of  Crotons,  Coleus, 
Caladiums,  and  Acalyphas,  all  finely  coloured  for 
the  season,  pure  air  and  sunshine  being  as  plentiful 
here  as  anywhere,  while  smoke  is  happily  absent. 
Gloxinias  were  already  coming  into  bloom,  while 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  had  been  flowering  pro¬ 
fusely  for  a  long  time  past.  Flowering  Orchids  were 
represented  by  Chysis  bractescens  and  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum.  A  fine  Stephanotis  floribunda  on  the 
roof  is  supposed  to  be  the  Elvaston  variety.  Pilea 
muscosa  (the  Artillery  Plant)  had  assumed  a  beautiful 
bronze  hue.  Acalypha  Sanderi  has  also  found  its 
way  here. 

The  earliest  batch  of  Tomatos  in  pots  was  3  ft.  to 
5  ft.  high  and  setting  splendidly,  the  variety  being 
Sutton’s  Perfection.  They  were  trained  up  under 
the  roof,  and  beneath  them  was  a  batch  of  Amaryllis 
of  a  fine  strain,  as  well  as  Cyclamen  sown  in  Septem¬ 
ber  last. 

A  supply  of  Dwarf  Beans  has  been  kept  up  since 
Christmas,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  daily  pickings 
of  pods  were  being  made.  They  were  grown  in  pans 
or  half  pots.  Sutton’s  hybrid  Dwarf  Bean  has  red 
flowers,  and  Magnum  Bonum  produces  larger  pods 


than  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  but  is  taller  in  growth.  The 
next  house  entered  contained  Dwarf  Beans  for  succes- 
•  sion,  and  Melons  had  just  been  planted  out.  The 
early  house  of  Melons  contained  a  heavy  crop  of 
fruits  well  advanced,  and  calculated  to  be  ripe  about 
the  middle  of  this  month.  The  soil  on  the  benches 
in  which  the  Melons  have  been  planted  has  an 
average  depth  of  6  in.,  and  stands  no  chance  of 
getting  water-logged.  The  stems  are  short-jointed 
and  the  small  leaves  are  stiff  and  rattle  like  paper, 
the  condition  of  the  plants  in  every  respect  indicating 
good  culture.  The  Cucumber  beds  have  likewise 
been  made  over  iron  grating,  and  the  second  batch 
of  the  season  was  carrying  fruits  of  a  useful  size. 

A  vinery  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape  planted 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  ago  now  carries 
some  fine  bunches  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  rods. 
The  last  batch  of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry  on  the 
shelves  of  this  house  had  just  set  its  fruits.  Another 
vinery  is  planted  with  Vines  of  the  same  age  as  those 
already  mentioned.  A  fine  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium 
covered  the  back  wall,  and  Fuchsias  for  the  corridor 
of  the  mansion  were  being  brought  along  here. 

We  next  passed  into  the  Mushroom  house,  where 
several  beds  were  advancing'in  succession.  Rhubarb 
was  still  being  forced  beneath  some  of  the  raised 
beds.  An  old  vinery  had  been  converted  into  a 
forcing  house  for  vegetables.  An  early  batch  of 
Peas  was  coming  into  flower  the  second  time.  The 
picking  of  the  first  crop  commenced  on  the  21st 
March.  Sutton’s  Early  Giant  Pea  was  sown  in  pots 
on  the  15th  November,  and  ultimately  planted  in 
boxes.  Good  pods  were  gathered  three  months  and 
a  week  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seeds.  Straw¬ 
berry  Royal  Sovereign  standing  near  the  glass  was 
ripening  a  fine  crop  of  fruits,  the  colour  of  which  was 
rich  and  handsome.  Leeks  for  planting  outside 
were  already  12  in.  long  in  this  house  at  the  time  of 
our  visit. 

The  Peach  house  contains  some  old  trees  on  the 
back  walls,  while  young  ones  are  being  trained  to 
wires  along  the  front.  They  carry  an  excellent  crop 
of  fruit.  A  heavy  crop  of  Royal  Sovereign  Straw¬ 
berries  was  also  ripening  here,  this  variety  being  the 
only  one  forced  at  Danesfield.  It  is  certainly  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  fruits  are  richly 
flavoured. 

There  is  a  good  set  of  frames,  mostly  standing  over 
beds  of  fermenting  manure.  The  old  Cyclamen  have 
just  finishing  flowering.  Celery  was  well  advanced 
in  48-size  pots  as  a  first  crop.  A  fine  lot  of  tree 
Carnations  occupied  60-size  pots.  All  the  leading 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  were  grown  in  quantity 
in  the  last-named  size  of  pot. 

Vegetables  are  also  well  represented  under  glass. 
Of  a  set  of  dwarf  Peas  in  the  frames,  Sutton’s  Seed¬ 
ling  Marrowfat  had  many  pods  well  set,  being  the 
earliest  of  this  lot.  The  second  place  was  taken  by 
Chelsea  Gem,  the  plants  being  in  bloom.  Sutton’s 
Forcing  was  scarcely  so  far  advanced  as  the  latter. 

About  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  April  the  first 
dish  of  Potatos  was  dug,  the  variety  being  Sutton’s 
Ninetyfold.  The  next  in  order  was  Sutton’s  Ai. 
Sutton's  Forcing  and  Early  Gem  Carrots  were  fit 
for  use,  and  were  being  pulled.  Onions  and  Leeks 
in  boxes  were  well  advanced,  and  will  soon  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  open,  if  they  are  not  already  there. 
Inside  the  northern  end  of  the  kitchen  garden  is  the 
Rose  house,  filled  chiefly  with  Marechal  Niel  Rose, 
but  all  have  been  flowering  for  some  time.  A  large 
greenhouse,  also  situated  here,  contains  a  varied 
assemblage  of  plants,  including  a  large  and  spiny 
specimen  of  Euphorbia  splendens,  which  keeps  up  a 
succession  of  bloom  all  the  summer.  Azaleas, 
Cinerarias,  Celsia  arcturus,  and  similar  plants  are 
also  flowering.  The  zonal  Pelargonium  Constance 
bears  large,  pink  flowers  in  heavy  trusses.  The 
hybrid  Ryecroft  Surprise  carries  very  showy 
flowers  of  a  rich  rose  and  great  size.  The  Ivy-leaved 
Galilee  also  carries  large  rich  rose  flowers.  The 
crowning  plant  of  all  is  a  specimen  of  the  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium,  Madame  Crousse,  which  covers  a  space 
of  21  ft.  by  14  ft.  on  the  back  wall.  It  was  full  of 
flower  buds,  and  must  now  be  a  glorious  tight. 
Here  also  we  noted  the  tree  Carnation,  Miss  Marjory 
Campbell,  striped  and  flaked  with  carmine  on  a 
yellow  ground.  It  will  presently  be  floriferous  and 
showy. 

Altogether  we  are  very  hopeful  for  the  future  of 
this  fine  old  Buckinghamshire  estate  and  garden,  for 
Mr.  Hudson  is  sparing  no  expense  upon  them. 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  KENT. 

In  The  Past. 

The  county  ot  Kent  has  always  held  a  high,  in  fact, 
the  foremost  position  as  a  fruit-producing  centre. 
So  far  back  as  1826,  Hasted,  in  his  famous  Kent 
history  (vol.  6,  page  291),  quotes  Lambard,  who 
says,  “  In  this  parish  of  Teynham,  with  thirty  others 
lying  on  each  side  of  the  great  road  from  Rainham 
to  Blean  Wood  was  in  his  time  (1570)  the  Cherry 
garden  and  Apple  orchard  of  England,’’  and  such  it 
undoubtedly  continued  till  within  memory.  Teyn¬ 
ham,  he  says,  was  the  parent  parish  from  which 
other  plantations  issued ;  for  Richard  Hayns, 
fruiterer  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  having  observed 
those  fruit  plants,  which  had  been  brought  over  by 
our  Norman  ancestors,  had  lost  their  native  excell¬ 
ence  by  length  of  time  ;  and  that  we  were  served 
from  foreign  parts  with  fruits  on  that  account,  which 
he  saw  no  reason  for,  as  neither  soil  nor  climate  here 
were  unequal  to  the  bringing  of  them  to  perfection  ; 
determined  to  try  a  plantation  of  them  here,  for 
which  purpose,  having  obtained,  in  1533,  105  acres 
of  rich  land,  then  called  the  Brennet,  and  having 
with  great  care,  good  choice,  and  no  small  labour, 
brought  plants  from  beyond  the  seas  ;  he  furnished 
the  ground  with  them  in  rows  in  the  most  beautiful 
order.  The  fruits  consisted  of  the  sweet  Cherry, 
from  thence  usually  called  Kentish  Cherry,  the 
temperate  pippin,  hence,  for  the  like  reason,  called 
the  Kentish  Pippin,  and  the  Golden  Renate,  which 
sort,  especially  the  first  and  last,  have  long  been 
propagated  from  these  in  great  quantities  throughout 
the  southern  parts  of  this  kingdom  ;  but  the  Kentish 
Pippin  is  now  hardly  to  be  met  with  even  in  this 
county.  Pliny  in  his  "Natural  History,’’  Book XV., 
chap.  25,  says  : — "  Cherries  were  not  in  Italy  before 
L.  Lucullus’s  victory  over  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus  ;  after  which  (in  the  year  of  Rome  689)  he 
first  brought  them  out  of  Pontus  thither  to  Italy,  120 
years  after  which  they  were  transported  into 
Britain.’’ 

Hasted  (vol.  12,  p.  46)  says,  Apricots  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  one  Worl,  a  priest,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  the  red  and  blue  Perdrigron  Plums  and 
Artichokes  in  Cromwell's  time,  1570 

Sittingbourne,  where  the  Cherry  trees  attain 
gigantic  size,  and  provide  the  largest  and  finest  fruits, 
is  at  the  present  one  of  the  best  districts  for  this 
specially  Kentish  product.  No  doubt,  Hayns  also 
grew  Pears,  for  there  is  no  district,  that  I  am  aware 
of,  which  produces  such  clean  and  well-developed 
Pears,  as  it  possesses  a  cool,  deep,  rich  alluvial  soil, 
and  on  that  account  has  been  largely  drawn  on  by 
the  brickmakers. 

Michael  Drayton,  in  his  “  Poly-Olbion,”  says 
(1563-1631) 

"  O,  famous  Kent !  quoth  he, 

What  country  in  this  isle  that  can  compare  with 
thee, 

Which  hast  within  thyself  as  much  as  thou  canst 
wish — 

The  conies,  venison,  thy  sorts  of  fruit  and  fish  ; 

And  what  comports  with  strength :  thy  hay,  and 
corn,  and  wood, 

Nor  anything  thou  wants  that  anywhere  is  good  ?  ” 

The  Kentish  Cherry  is  grown  to  this  day,  also  a 
similar  but  larger  one,  the  Flemish  Cherry,  both 
commonly  called  “reds.”  They  are  the  Mont¬ 
morency  Cherries  of  France.  The  Golden  Rennet 
is  one  of  our  finest  dessert  Apples.  The  Kentish 
Pippin  may  either  be  the  *'  Kent  Fillbasket,” 
or  “Colonel  Vaughan,”  still  largely  cultivated 
here. 

Gerarde,  in  his  Herbal,  1597,  figures  six  sorts  of 
Apples,  but  the  Kentish  Pippin  is  not  named,  though 
he  says  : — “The  county  of  Kent  has  a  great  many 
sorts  of  Apples.” 

The  proximity  of  Kent  to  the  Continent  would 
further  account  for  the  best  known  kinds  of  fruits  of 
early  times  being  introduced  first  by  the  Romans, 
whose  custom  it  was  to  carry  with  them  such  fruits 
as  they  esteemed  in  their  own  land.  For  instance, 
the  Roman  station  of  Reculver  (Regulbium)  is 
credited  with  a  blue  Fig  they  are  supposed  to  have 
introduced,  which  is  by  experts  referred  to  the 
Violette  de  Bordeaux  of  our  gardens,  a  Fig  familiar 
to  visitors  to  the  Riviera,  which  otten  makes  its 
appearance  in  our  London  markets  in  October  and 
November.  Later  on,  the  Norman  monks  would 


♦Paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  May  10.  1899,  By  George  B  jnyard,  Vice-President  of  the 
Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
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doubtless  bring  with  them  their  best  fruits  to  plant 
in  their  religious  establishments,  the  remains  of 
which  still  exist  at  Charing,  Canterbury,  Eltham, 
Rochester,  and  Northbourne,  near  Deal,  where 
there  is  a  well-situated  walled  monastic  garden, 
which  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Ethelbert 
and  his  Queen,  Bertha,  to  St.  Augustine;  it  may 
therefore  fairly  be  stated  that  from  very  early  times 
Kent  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  best-known  fruits 
and  through  the  monks  those  elements  of  cultural 
skill  which  (even  more  than  a  fruitful  soil)  tend  to 
make  the  Kent  fruit  famous,  and  give  the  county  the 
title  of  “  the  garden  of  England.”  Hasted  states 
that  there  were  vineyards  at  Barming  and  Ton- 
bridge. 

Passing  frcm  primitive  ages  to  the  time  of  the 
Hanoverian  kings,  we  find  that  although  some  few 
orchards  were  planted, still  there  were  other  field  crops, 
as  cereals,  Potatos,  and  roots,  which  realised  high 
prices  and  made  the  fortunes  of  the  farmers  of  those 
times ;  but  speaking  generally,  orchards  were 
neglected,  and  little  or  no  cultivation  was  done ; 
Apples  being  mostly  grown  for  cider  and  Pears  for 
perry,  two  beverages  which,  later  on,  were  driven 
out  of  use  by  beer,  so  that  we  yet  find  here  and  there 
very  ancient  trees  producing  fruits  the  names  of 
which  are  not  even  known  by  experts  in  our  day. 
At  the  period  before  the  railways  were  pushed  into 
Kent  (the  South  Eastern  Railway  was  made  to  Dover 
in  February,  1844,  t0  Gravesend,  1845,  and  the 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover,  about  1858,  tapped  the 
Cray  districts,  now  noted  for  Strawberries),  it  was 
manifestly  impossible  to  deliver  fruit  from  Central 
Kent  to  the  London  markets  in  good  condition,  and 
growers  could  only  look  to  local  markets  for  the  sale 
of  their  surplus  or  best  fruit,  while  the  inferior 
Apples  and  Pears  went  to  the  cider  press.  In  the 
district  between  Dartford  and  London  fruit  orchards 
were  numerous,  being  within  easy  distance  of 
London ;  and  the  North  Kent  districts  largely 
supplied  the  metropolis,  especially  Erith,  Bromley, 
Abbey  Wood,  and  Lewisham.  From  close  obser¬ 
vation  of  old  orchards  we  may  conclude  that  fruit¬ 
planting  as  an  industry  was  neglected  for  half  a 
century,  but  was  again  followed  up  when  railways 
afforded  facilities  for  transit  and  new  markets  were 
opened  in  London.  In  the  years  between  1840  and 
i860  large  breadths  of  new  Orchards  were  laid  down 
and  the  Kent  Cob  Nut  began  to  be  cultivated  ;  while 
the  new  system  of  raising  orchards  on  cultivated 
land,  with  Gooseberries  and  Currants  beneath  the 
standard  trees,  came  into  vogue.  This  system  is 
called  in  Kent  a  plantation  (among  the  rustics,  a 
"  platt  ”  )  as  distinct  from  orchards  on  grass,  which 
latter  were  too  often  grazed  by  horses  and  cattle  to 
the  detriment  of  the  trees.  It  is  from  the  older 
orchards  of  this  date  that  the  markets  are  now 
flooded  with  the  bulk  of  that  inferior  hard  fruit  which 
disgraces  our  shops,  being  badly  grown,  carelessly 
gathered,  and  marketed  in  a  slovenly  way,  affording 
a  powerful  lever  to  those  pessimistic  writers  whose 
cry  of  “  Oh,  fruit  does  not  pay,”  which  comes  round 
as  regularly  as  each  Michaelmas  term.  It  were  well 
if  these  worn-out  orchards  were  grubbed  up  and  the 
trees  used  for  firewood,  although  by  careful  pruning 
and  surface-feeding,  excellent  examples  may  be 
produced,  and  the  vast  bulk  pays.  Still,  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  the  placing  on  the  market 
of  quantities  of  rubbish  depresses  prices ;  and  it 
were  wiser  to  sell  all  such  produce  to  the  cider 
makers,  or  if  of  suitable  kinds  as  Wellington  or  Goff, 
to  the  jam  makers  for  pulp.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  old  trees,  if  healthy,  might  be  head-grafted 
with  some  of  our  best  modern  kinds.  The  feature  of 
the  orchards  of  this  period  may  be  described  as 
haphazard,  combined  with  neglect  as  to  feeding  the 
trees.  In  many  cases,  cattle  took  from  the  grass 
orchards  all  the  nutriment,  and  not  being  corn  oroil- 
cake  fed  themselves,  added  to  the  general  poverty  of 
the  soil.  One  of  our  foremost  East  Kent  orchardists 
states  that,  until  he  introduced  manure  into  his 
orchards,  it  was  quite  unknown.  Noticing  that  some 
of  his  trees  where  cattle  congregated  grew  better  fruit 
than  others  near,  he  took  the  hint ;  and  Pears  of 
choice  sorts  in  his  orchards  were  quite  equal  to  the 
same  kinds  grown  in  gardens. 

( To  be  continued..) 

- - 

Military  Conundrum. — “  Of  what  flower  does  a 
soldier,  at  the  double,  remind  you  ?  ”  Answer ;  "A 
Scarlet-Runner.  ’  '—Judy. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. -May  16 th. 

The  Drill  Hall  was  well  filled  with  exhibits  on 
Tuesday  last,  notwithstanding  the  near  approach  of 
the  Temple  Show.  Azaleas  of  the  A.  mollis  type 
were  present  in  great  quantity  ;  'other  subjects  well 
represented  were  Tulips,  Roses,  Orchids,  Ferns, 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  smaller  miscellaneous 
lots  of  other  subjects. 

By  far  the  largest  and  finest  group  of  Orchids  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 
Maidenhair  Ferns  were  freely  used  in  setting  up  the 
group,  and  Palms  formed  a  background.  Plants  of 
Oncidium  phymatochilum,  grown  in  pans,  carried 
large  panicles  of  bloom.  There  were  also  fine  pieces 
of  O.  concolor,  O.  sarcodes,  Dendrobium  Bensoniae, 
D.  suavissimum,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D.  subclausum, 
and  the  golden-flowered  Epidendrum  xanthinum. 
Cattleyas  were  represented  by  beautiful  varieties  of 
C.  Mendelii,  C.  intermedia,  C.  lawrenceana  and  C. 
Mossiae.  Laelia  purpurata  and  L.  Latona  were  also 
fine,  as  were  the  hybrids  Laeliocattleya  Pallas,  Lc. 
wellsiana  albida,  Lc.  Zephyra,  and  Lc.  Ascania. 
Large  pieces  of  Masdevallia  igrea,  Cypripedium 
lawrenceanum,  and  Oncidium  concolor,  in  pans, 
were  well  flowered.  They  also  had  the  rare  hybrid 
Epicattleya  radiato-bowringiana.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

J.  Colman,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  King), 
The  Gardens,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  exhibited  a 
group  of  Orchids,  including  fine  pieces  of  Laelia 
purpurata,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  Hallii 
leucoglossum,  O.  radiatum,  O.  polyxanthum  Gatton 
Park  var.,  and  O.  Rossii  rubescens.  He  had  healthy 
pieces  of  the  hybrid  Epiphronites  Veitchi  and 
Cymbidium  eburneo-lowianum.  Lycaste  Skinneri 
alba  was  in  good  form.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal ) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  staged  the  beautiful  Odontoglossum 
andersonianum  giganteum,  O.  excellens  enfieldense 
and  O.  crispum.  Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Geo.  Cragg),  Fercy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill, 
exhibited  a  fine  piece  of  Cattleya  nobilior  Walker's 
var.  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Murray),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  staged  a 
vigorous  piece  of  Phaius  Phoebe,  a  hybrid  between 
P  sanderianus  and  P.  Humblotii.  T.  B.  Haywood, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  Woodhatch  Lodge, 
Reigate,  exhibited  Odontoglossum  crispum  Purity,  a 
handsome  white  form,  and  Masdevallia  Veitchii 
grandiflora. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  staged  the  hybrids 
Laeliocattleya  hyeana  and  Cypripedium  macro- 
chilum  giganteum,  the  latter  a  magnificent  form  with 
large  flowers  and  long  tails.  M.  S.  Cooke,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Buckell),  Tankerville,  Kingston 
Hill,  exhibited  a  plant  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
having  a  tall  branching  scape,  and  richly  blotched 
flowers.  De  B.  Crawsbay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S. 
Cooke),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  staged  a  beautifully 
blotched  Odontoglot  named  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Raymond  Crawshay. 

Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The 
Dell,  Egham,  exhibited  four  magnificent  varieties  of 
Odontoglossum,  namely,  O.  triumphans,  O  Cora- 
dinei  mirabile,  O.  andersonianum  Dell  var.,  and  O. 
luteo-purpureum  Dell  var.  He  also  had  that  grand 
hybrid  Laeliocattleya  digbyano-mossiae  and  the 
scarlet  Dendrobium  sanguineum.  A  considerable 
amount  of  interest  was  created  by  the  exhibit. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal,) 

Messrs.  R.  &  W.  Cuthbert,  Southgate  Nursery, 
Southgate,  Middlesex,  put  up  a  very  fine  table  of 
Azaleas  mollis  and  hybrids  between  the  mollis  and 
sinensis  types.  The  best  yellows  were  A.  m.  x  s. 
Nicolaas  Beets,  A.  m.  x  s.  Dr.  Reichenbach,  a  deep 
yellow  ;  A.  m.  x  s.  Hortulanus  Witte,  very  brilliant ; 
and  of  pinks,  A.  Mons.  Desbois,  Charles  Darwin, 
salmon  ;  A.  Frederic  de  Merode ;  A.  rustica  flore 
pleno  apellus,  a  double  pinky  form  ;  and  a  fine  light 
orange  variety  A.  m.  x  s.  Glory  of  Boskoop,  Carex, 
Isolepis  gracilis,  Funkia  aurea  variegata,  and 
Abutilon  Switzii.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

From  Mr.  George  Jackmann  &  Son,  Woking 
Nursery,  Surrey,  came  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
hardy  plant  flowers  in  bunches.  Cytisus  White 
Portugal,  Berberis  stenophylla,  Pyrus  floribunda, 
Lilac,  Cercis  among  the  large  forms,  and  Phlox 
setacea  compacta,  Aster  alpinus  superbus  (a  deep 
coloured  blue  and  compact  form),  Magnolia  soulan- 


geana,  Scilla  campanulata  alba,  Centaurea  montana 
alba,  Helonias  bullata  (a  plant  11  in.  high  and  sweet), 
Clematis  coccinea  Countess  of  Onslow,  Daphne 
Cneorum,  Phlox  canadensis  (a  sweetly  flowered  blue 
dwarf  flowered  plant).  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough,  arranged  a  table  of  Malmaison  Carnation 
Princess  May,  whose  general  strength  and  floriferous- 
ness  was  creditable.  The  growths  are  not  too 
strong,  and  the  blooms  are  large,  of  crimson- red 
shade,  firm,  and  well  formed.  A  fringe  of  fine 
Adiantum  aided  the  effect  of  this  very  nice  table. 
(Banksian  Bronze  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  staged 
Paeonies  in  very  great  variety,  and  pleasing  in  the 
differences.  Julius  Caesar,  a  dark  brilliant  hued 
coral;  Maud  Wild,  of  a  Peach-piok  and  yellow  fringy 
centre;  Snowy  Coles,  pinky-white;  Mrs.  James 
Grundy,  a  deep  peachy  single  variety,  handsome  for 
decoration  of  rooms  ;  Clothos,  a  very  deep  pinky- 
red,  all  banked  up  and  relieved  by  Palms.  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robertson,  of  22,  Mary  Street, 
Dublin,  and  Rush  Farm,  Dublin,  set  up  a  group  of 
Darwin  Tulip,  which  we  feel  sure  must  give  a  great 
impetus  to  the  growing  of  these  lovely  bulbs. 
Among  the  finest,  the  description  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  firm's  catalogue,  were  Theodore  Jorri- 
son,  Calypso,  Dr.  Wagner,  Sultan,  Rev.  d'Ombrian, 
Medusa,  Herschell,  Phocia,  Julia,  Rev.  E.  A.  Ella- 
combe,  Laurentia,  T.  gesneriana  Goldflake,  T. 
billetiana,  Sunset,  T.  g.  spathulata,  T.  g.  major 
aurantiaca  maculata,  T.  Bouton  d’Or,  T.  elegans 
alba,  T.  Picotee,  T.  Buenoventura,  T.  Chameleon, 
T.  fulgens,  and  Parrot  Tulip  Mark  Graaff,  &c. 
(Silver  Gilt  Flora.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  and  307  to  310,  New  Flower  Lane, 
Covent  Garden,  sent  a  group  of  Gymnogrammes 
(thirty-six  varieties  and  species),  of  which  we  greatly 
admired  G.  peruviana  argyrophylla,  of  a  beautiful 
grey;  G.  Alstoniae  superba,  G.  multiceps,  G.  chryso- 
phylla  gigantea,  G.  dobroydensis,  G.  Mayi,  G. 
grandiceps  superba,  G.  elegantissima,  and  G.  scbizo- 
phylla  gloriosa.  Isolepis  gracilis  was  arranged  in 
front.  He  also  showed  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium 
Galilee  and  a  dwarf  American  Tropaeolum,  Sunlight. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London, 
N.,  exhibited  a  fine  group  of  Azaleas  of  the  Double 
Ghent  and  Mollis  types.  Very  nice  lot. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
put  up  a  group  of  Roses  in  pots  and  an  assortment  of 
Hardy  or  Alpine  plants.  Tiarella  cordifolia  made  a 
brave  show,  also  Aubrietia  Wm.  Marshall,  Geum 
Heldreichii,  G.  aureum,  G.  Ewenii,  Phlox  stellaris, 
Saxifraga  granulata  plena,  Trollius  japonicus  plenus, 
Rubus  arcticus,  a  creeping  sweet  pale  rose  flowered 
variety,  Hutchinsia  alpina,  and  Pyrus  Malus 
Scheideckerii  a  dense  mass  of  pink.  The  Roses 
were  plants  of  the  Polyantha  Phsyche,  a  hybrid 
from  Crimson  Rambler  and  Golden  Fairy.  This 
was  a  very  interesting  stand.  (Silver  Banksian). 

From  F,  D.  Godman,  Esq.,  South  Lodge,  Hare- 
ham,  put  up  a  collection  of  Rhododendrons,  from 
greenhouse  and  open  air.  R.  Luscombe’s  hybrid  a 
dark  crimson,  and  R.  Aucklandii  a  pure  white,  were 
very  fine.  N.  Nuttallii,  R.  blandfordiaeflorum,  and  R. 
aureum,  were  very  handsome  also.  Iris  susiana  and 
I.  autrofusca  were  novel  and  beautiful.  (Silver 
Banksian). 

Mr.  Thos.  Ware,Ltd.,HaleFarmNurseries, Totten¬ 
ham,  London,  exhibited  late  flowered  Narcissus, 
Primula  Sieboldii,  P.  Lephir,  Trillium  grandiflorum, 
Iberis,  Little  Gem,  Alpine  Auriculas  and  Tulip  L' 
Amirable,  a  salmon  p  inky  variety.  Narcissus  Barri 
Lounza,  N.  poeticus  poetarum,  and  a  double  flowered 
Wallflower  were  among  the  finer  things  put  up. 
(Silver  Banksian). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  12  &  13  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  exhibited  a  massive  collection  of 
Darwin  Tulips,  Irises,  Paeonies,  and  numerous  hardy 
flowering  plants  ;  also  T.  Striped  Beauty  T.  macro- 
spila,  T.  Early  Dawn,  T.  Joseph  Chamberlain, T.  Gipsy 
Queen,  T.  Carminea,  T.  Flambeau,  T.  Lovliness,  T. 
Hecla,  T.  Zephyr,  T.  Dorothy,  T.  Cordelia,  T.  The 
Shah,  T.  Glow,  T.  The  Sultan,  T.  May  Queen, 
Tulipa  transoniana,  T.  Picotee  and  the  Parrot  Tulips, 
Coffee  Coleur,  P.  T.  Perfecta,  P.  T.  Admiralde  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  some  of  the  finer  flowering  Narcissi, 
N.  Emperor,  N.  Leedsii,  Beatrice,  N.  C.  W.  Cowan, 
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&c.  Iris  charaaeiris  lutea  grandiflora,  and  Primula 
Auricula  Celtic  King,  a  fine  large  primrose  yellow. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
Coombe  Wood  and  Fulham,  put  up  Paeonia  arborea 
Elizabeth,  a  richly  coloured  variety  and  Hydrangea 
hortensis  Mariesii,  also  Richardia  elliottiana,  &c. 
all  very  beautiful.  Sonchus  lacinatus  formed  a  fine 
under  screen,  and  Adiantum  varieties  were  circled 
around  the  edge.  In  their  large  stand  we  chose  Ixia 
crateroides,  Allium  Hermetti  grandiflorum,  Single 
Jonquils,  Scilla  peruviana,  Double  Jonquil,  Petunia 
Snowflake  Clintonia  pulchella,  Nycterina  selagin- 
oides,  and  a  fine  array  of  Darwin  Tulips.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts, 
exhibited  a  group  of  Roses  in  pots.  Of  good  varieties 
of  Teas  we  singled  out  Enchantress  of  which  there 
were  a  number  of  finely  grown  plants.  H.  P ’s  Mdme. 
Eugiene  Verdier,  Victor  Verdier,  William  Warden, 
Violette  Bouyer,  and  La  Rosiere  were  plainly 
superior.  Of  cut  blooms  Clara  Watson  H.T.,  Alphonse 
Soupert  and  the  Tea  Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia 
of  an  old  gold  hue,  and  Medea  were  choicest. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal. 

A  group  of  Heliotropes  were  sent  from  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton, 
(gardener,  James  Hudson).  They  showed  remarkable 
culture,  having  very  large  heads  of  bloom. 

From  Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  came  a  splendid  Nectarine,  a  new  early  forcing 
variety  named  Cardinal.  The  fruits  are  large,  firm, 
well  coloured.  It  ripens  ten  days  earlier  than  Early 
Rivers.  (Cultural  Commendation.) 

Mr.  Piper,  Uckfield,  Sussex,  sent  his  Tea  Rose 
Sunrise. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood  sent  lovely  Strawberries, 
Royal  Sovereign,  and  Tomato  Hepper's  Goliath,  the 
latter  shown  also  in  fruiting  sprays.  Vote  of  thanks 
passed  for  the  Tomato,  and  Cultural  Commendation 
for  the  Strawberry. 

Mr.  Hudson  also  put  up  three  forced  pot  Cherries, 
variety  Guigne  d’Annonay. 

Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries  from  Lord  Foley, 
Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher. 

Also  Strawberry  Leader  and  Monarch  from  Mr. 
A.  Bishop,  Hill  Crest,  Market  Harbro'. 

Carter's  new  early  forcing  Turnip  was  also 
shown. 

Two  or  three  flowering  shoots  of  Amherstia 
nobilis  came  from  the  Director,  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew ;  also  Lathyrus  splendens  and  Clianthus 
Dampierii. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  record  the  death  on 
the  nth  inst.,  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  aged  6i,  late 
gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at 
Dalkeith  Park  Gardens, Dalkeith.  He  was  in  his  usual 
health  and  vigour  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  inst.,  but  is 
supposed  to  have  caught  a  cold  while  returning  from 
Dalkeith  that  evening,  where  he  had  been  attending 
a  meeting.  On  Wednesday  morning  he  complained 
of  feeling  an  acute  pain  internally  and  sent  for  his 
medical  adviser,  who  attended  him  several  times, 
and  remained  with  him  till  an  early  hour  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  when  the  patient  passed  away. 

Mr.  Dunn  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  horti¬ 
cultural  circles  for.  many  years  past,  and  few,  if  any, 
horticulturists  were  more  widely  known  and  re¬ 
spected,  nay  loved  as  a  brother,  in  Scotland,  England 
and  Ireland.  Though  necessarily  best  known  in 
Scotland,  especially  in  Midlothian,  he  could  never¬ 
theless  be  considered  well  known  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  British  Isles,  and  the  news  of  his 
sudden  demise  must  fill  many  hearts  with  grief  and 
dismay.  Many  a  gardener  will  feel  that  he  has  lost 
a  great  personal  friend,  for  Mr.  Dunn  was  truly 
popular  amongst  his  brethren  of  the  profession. 
About  Edinburgh  his  name  was  a  household  word, 
for  Mr.  Dunn  had  a  warm  heart,  a  generous  instinct, 
a  happy  and  most  engaging  way  of  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  all  he  knew,  and  was  always  delighted  to  be 
of  service  to  others.  Many  a  young  gardener  owed 
his  first  footing  in  the  profession  to  the  kindly  interest 
taken  in  him  by  the  deceased. 

Mr.  Dunn  has  been  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  at  Dalkeith,  since  1870.  Previous  to  that 
time  he  had  been  gardener  to  Viscount  Powerscourt, 
at  Powerscourt,  Enniskerry.  Co.  Wicklow,  Ireland, 


for  a  few  years,  and  succeeded  to  the  Dalkeith  Park 
Gardens  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  William 
Thomson,  when  he  left  to  establish  the  Tweed  Vine¬ 
yards,  at  Clovenfords,  over  28  years  ago. 

He  has  served  the  office  of  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  for 
many  years,  and  took  much  interest  in  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  that  society  in  the  Waverley  Market, 
Edinburgh,  where  we  have  met  him  in  the  capacity 
of  a  judge,  for  which  work  he  was  always  held  in 
great  request.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and 
first  president  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 


Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn. 


tion,  of  which  he  has  been  an  active  supporter  ever 
since.  In  connection  with  the  Royal  Caledonian,  it 
may  also  be  stated  that  Mr.  Dunn  was  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  international 
exhibition  at  Edinburgh  in  1891. 

He  was  also  a  valued  member  of  the  Royal  Scot¬ 
tish  Arboricultural  Society,  whose  affairs  were  dear 
to  him,  and  over  which  he  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time.  This  society  holds  a  representative 
position  in  the  country,  having  initiated  a  movement 
for  the  promotion  of  forestry  education , and  its  influence 
in  this  respect  was  largelydue  to  Mr.  Dunn’s  personal 
exertions.  In  connection  with  this  society  he  also 
took  an  active  share,  in  fact,  the  leading  part,  in  pro¬ 
moting  the -Forestry  Exhibition  in  Edinburgh  in 
1884. 

Mr.  Dunn  is  not  altogether  unknown  in  horticul. 
tural  literary  work,  for  he  revised  ‘'The  Horticul¬ 
tural  Handbook  and  Exhibitor’s  Guide.”  He  also 
edited  for  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
"The  Report  of  the  Plum  Congress,”  held  by  that 
body  on  September  nth  and  12th,  1889,  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  Plum  crop  in  Scotland  that  year  was 
more  abundant  than  usual,  and  the  society  resolved 
to  follow  up  its  work  begun  in  1885,  by  the  holding 
of  an  Apple  and  Pear  Congress  at  Edinburgh.  The 
editing  of  the  book,  resulting  from  the  Plum  Con¬ 
gress,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dunn,  for 
which  he  was  well  fitted. 

We  have  met  him  at  various  conferences  held  by 
the  R.H.S.,  at  London,  where  he  read  papers  on  the 
subjects  in  hand,  so  that  his  personal  endeavour  to 
advance  anything  of  horticultural  interest  and  utility 
was  not  confined  to  the  Scottish  capital.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  A  few 
years  ago  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  Veitch 
Memorial  Medal  for  his  eminent  services  to  horticul¬ 
ture  and  forestry.  Mr.  Dunn  was  never  married  ; 
but,  otherwise,  his  loss  to  the  community  is  irrep¬ 
arable.  Many  of  our  readers  will  recognise  at  a 
glance  the  accompanying  portrait. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  may  pick  up  a  score  of  head 
gardeners,  but  Mr.  Dunn’s  unique  position  of  being 
everybody’s  body  is  not  likely  to  be  filled  in  our  day. 
He  was  full  of  brotherly  kindness,  and  never  know¬ 
ingly  harmed  a  fellow  man.  His  call  came  with 
startling  suddenness,  he  being  only  twenty-four 
hours  ill.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  bowels  was 


the  immediate  cause  of  death,  and  he  suffered  great 
agony  during  his  last  hours. 

The  remains  were  interred  at  Dalkeith  Cemetery 
on  Saturday  last  (13th)  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  the  great 
respect  in  which  the  late  Mr.  Dunn  was  held  was 
evidenced  by  the  gathering  of  over  300  relatives  and 
friends,  including  horticulturists  from  many  of  the 
counties  of  Scotland.  Amongst  those  present  were 
representatives  from  the  Scottish  Arboricultural 
Society,  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 
and  the  Scottish  HorticulturalAssociation.all  of  which 
bodies  sent  beautiful  memorial  wreaths.  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Dalkeith  sent  floral  tributes  of  remem¬ 
brance.  The  pall  bearers  were  Alexander,  Malcolm, 
and  Andrew  Morgan,  of  Crieff  (his  three  nephews), 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Dunn  (his  cousins),  Mr.  Stewart 
(the  chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch),  Charles 
Buchanan,  Esq.,  Penicuick,  and  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird, 
Pinkhill  Nurseries,  Murrayfield,  Midlothian.  Service 
at  the  house  and  at  Dalkeith  Cemetery  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forsyth  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gray,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith-Dorrien,  Episcopalian  Minister.  The 
coffin  was  carried  shoulder  high  through  the 
gardens  from  the  house  to  the  hearse,  and  from  the 
latter  to  the  grave  by  the  young  gardeners  at 
Dalkeith  Palace. 


Questions  add  snsroeFS- 

Chrysanthemums  losing  their  Bottom  Leaves  — 

Chrysanthemum  :  The  loss  of  the  bottom  leaves  may 
be  due  to  various  causes ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
that  you  have  been  keeping  them  too  long  in  5  in. 
pots  unless  they  were  propagated  very  early,  and 
have  got  to  some  size.  In  this  case,  moreover,  it 
may  be  that  you  allowed,  or  rather  encouraged  them, 
to  grow  too  much  in  winter,  when  light  was  feeble. 
They  may  also  have  been  too  much  crowded,  which 
would  bring  about  the  same  results  by  the  over¬ 
shading  of  the  foliage,  thus  making  it  weakly. 
When  plants  that  have  been  treated  in  this  way  are 
later  on  exposed  more  fully  to  light  and  air,  or  even 
stood  out-of-doors,  it  gives  a  check  to  the  thin  leaves 
causing  them  to  ripen  off  early,  as  it  were.  We  are 
not  certain  that  you  have  subjected  them  to  this 
treatment,  but  offer  the  hints  as  suggestions  for  your 
consideration.  Foliage  to  remain  fine  all  through 
the  season  must  be  grown  "  hard  ”  by  free  exposure 
to  light  and  air  at  all  times,  with  a  low  temperature 
such  as  the  soft  tissues  of  hardy  plants  require. 
There  is  a  possibility,  however,  that  you  keep  them 
too  loDg  in  small  pots  till  the  soil  gets  to  be  per¬ 
meated  with  a  dense  mass  of  roots.  Then  again, 
you  might  remember  whether  they  have  been 
allowed  to  get  dry  at  any  time.  Finally,  early  struck 
plants  are  almost  sure  to  lose  many  of  the  bottom 
leaves,  owing  to  the  growth  having  been  made  in  the 
dull  days  of  winter. 

Native  Place  of  Gloxinia. — A.  D.  W. :  There  are 
something  like  sixteen  species  of  Sinningia,  the 
proper  name  for  Gloxinia,  and  all  of  them  are 
natives  of  Brazil.  Sometimes  you  will  find  it 
recorded  in  books  that  they  are  natives  of  Tropical 
America  and  South  America,  but  they  all  seem  to  be 
confined  to  Brazil.  • 

Difficulty  in  Flowering  Begonia  ascotensis — W. 
W. :  We  have  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in 
flowering  this  hybrid  Begonia,  whether  in  pots  or  in 
the  open  air,  and  have  not  heard  of  anybody  having 
a  difficulty  with  it.  Are  you  sure  you  have  got  the 
right  plant  ?  We  have  never  seen  a  B.  ascotensis 
that  could  be  considered  barren.  Usually  it  flowers 
very  freely.  Would  it  be  possible  you  have  got  B. 
fagifolia,  which  sometimes  gives  trouble  in  pots, 
though  plants  used  for  bedding  out  in  summer  usually 
flower  freely  enough.  Both  this  and  B.  ascotensis 
make  good  bedding  plants,  and  on  the  approach  of 
cold  weather  in  autumn  may  be  lifted,  potted  and 
treated  carefully  for  a  while  till  they  get  established, 
after  which  they  will  flower  till  well  into  winter. 
We  should  try  the  bedding  system  to  see  what  effect 
it  would  have.  In  autumn  and  winter  place  the 
plants  near  the  glass  sc  that  they  may  get  a  fair 
share  of  sunlight  with  the  advantage  of  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air.  Good  growth,  well  hardened  by 
exposure  in  the  above  way  will  generally  flower  well. 
The  other  questions  next  week. 

Names  of  Plants.— Botanist :  1,  Barbarea  vulgaris; 
2,  Stellaria  aquatica ;  3,  Scilla  nutans ;  4,  Plantago 
Coronopus ;  5,  Stellaria  graminea ;  6,  Valeriana 
officinalis. — A.L.:  1,  Streptosolen  Jamesoni ;  2, 
Prunus  sinensis  flore  pleno ;  3,  Kerria  japonica  flore 
pleno;  4,  Prunus  triloba. — E.C.H.D. :  1,  Erio- 
phorum  polystachium  angustifolium  ;  2,  Medicago 
maculata  ;  3,  Veronica  arvensis ;  4,  Viola  tricolor 
arvensis  ;  5,  Trifolium  subterraneum  ;  6,  Euonymus 
europaeus. — A  R.  M. :  1,  Lamium  maculatum  ;  2, 
Saxifraga  crassifolia  cordifolia  ;  3,  Trollius  asiaticus; 
4,  Arabis  albida  variegata  ;  5,  Arabis  lucida  varie- 
gata ;  6,  Gentiana  acaulis.— A.  IV.:  1,  Leucojum 
aestivum ;  2,  Euphorbia  palustris ;  3,  Cardamine 
trifolia;  4,  Cardamine  pratensis  flore  pleno;  5, 
Paeonia  tenuifolia. 
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“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  plfasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 
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NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Wednesday,  May  31st. — R.H.S.  Great  Flower  Show  at  Inner 
Temple  Gardens,  London,  12.30  to  7  p.m. 

Thursoay.  June  1st. — R.H.S.  Show,  10  a.m.  to  7p.m. 

Friday,  June  2nd. — R.H.S.  Show,  to  a.m  to  6  p  m, 


J^RADFIELD,  CULLOMPTON,  DEVON. - About 

two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  old  market 
town  of  Cullompton,  and  in  the  parish  of 
UfFculme,  stands  the  well  built  stone 
mansion,  the  country  residence  of  Sir 
William  Walrond,  Bart.,  M.P.,  the  chief 
whip  of  the  party  in  power  and  member 
for  the  Cullompton  division  of  Devonshire. 
The  mansion  covers  a  large  area  of  ground 
and  dates  back  to  the  end  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury,  rather  the  south-east  wing,  while  the 
south-west,  which  comprises  the  entrance, 
was  added  just  one  hundred  years  later, 
The  dates  being  given  on  each  wing  ;  and 
the  surroundings  at  once  convince  you  that 
the  place  was  laid  out  in  the  Tudor  times 
or  in  the  early  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  the  immense  specimens  of  clipped 
Yews,  tier  after  tier  being  trimmed  flat,  with 
a  large  top,  round  or  acorn  shape,  as  does 
also  the  huge  Box  hedge  close  by  ;  two  sub¬ 
jects  seldom  met  with  now-a-days,  with  our 
up-to-date  gardening,  with  which  I  must 
confess  I  am  more  in  love  than  with  the 
former,  which  to  most  eyes  is  a  trifle  too  stiff 
and  formal. 

The  flower  garden  adjoining  the  mansion 
is  also  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall  about  five 
feet  high,  and  the  flower  beds  are  edged 
with  ornamental  stone,  and  gravel  walks 
between,  with  just  a  few  narrow  strips  of 
turf  here  and  there  ;  while  the  largest  beds 
and  several  of  the  smaller  corner  ones  have 
closely  trimmed  golden  Yews,  of  conical 
shape,  varying  from  2J  to  3J  ft.  in  height, 
which  later  on  must  look  a  picture  of  gold, 
and  must  certainly  handicap  the  gardener  a 
bit  when  bedding  out  comes  round,  as  to 
how  he  is  to  blend  the  colours  to  the  best 
advantage.^  On  the  east  of  the  flower 
garden  there  is  a  large  square  lake  planted 
all  round  with  golden  Salix  or  Willows, 
which  contrast  well  with  the  huge,  dark, 
English,  trimmed  Yews  before  mentioned. 

The  gardener  (Mr.  C.  Bennett)  next  took 
us  towards  the  plant  houses,  first  entering 
the  Palm  house,  a  large  span-roof,  whose 
rafters  were  draped  with  Roses,  Rhyn- 
cospermum  jasminoides,  Luculia  gratis- 
sima,  etc.  The  centre  bed  contained  grand 
specimens  of  Chamaerops  excelsa  and  C. 
humilis,  Seaforthia  elegans,  Latania  bor- 
•  bonica,  Phoenix  dactylifera  (Date  Palm) 
Thrinax  elegans  ;  and  the  following  Ferns 
were  also  noticeable  for  their  large  size  : — 
fBlechnum  corcovadense,  Lastreas,  Lorn- 
aria  gibba,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata, 
Woodwardias,  etc.  At  one  end  is  a  large 
glass  case  let  into  the  wall,  containing 
Todeas  of  sorts,  Trichomanes,  Hymeno- 
phyllum.  Taken  altogether  it  is  a  most 
interesting  house. 

The  next  move  was  made  into  the  stove, 
which  looked  very  bright  with  good  speci¬ 
mens  of  Croton  Weismannii,  majesticum, 


and  others  Dracaena  Cooperi,  D.  terminalis, 
D.  hybrida,  Pandanus  Veitchii  nicely 
coloured,  Gardenias,  Marantas,  etc.  Over¬ 
head  was  Stephanotis  floribunda,  which 
fruited  last  year,  and  underneath  on  the 
shingle  was  quite  a  crop  of  young  seedlings. 
Other  notable  things  were  Dendrobium 
nobile,  D.  wardianum,  D.  chrysanthum  and 
good  pans  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  all  growing 
freely,  all  clean  and  healthy.  Passing 
through  a  door  we  entered  the  greenhouse 
gay  with  the  usual  occupants  at  this  season, 
Cinerarias  single  and  double,  Cyclamen, 
double  Primulas,  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Azaleas,  Genistas,  etc.  These  two  houses 
are  also  span-roofed,  and  evidently  suited 
the  requirements  of  the  plants  combined 
with  cultural  details  attended  to. 

The  pleasure  grounds,  though  not  exten¬ 
sive.  contain  some  noble  Conifers,  the  late 
Sir  John  Walrond  being  a  great  connoisseur 
amongst  them.  Varied  and  beautiful  were 
Abies  concolor,  A.  webbiana,  A.  Douglasii, 
A.  nordmanniana,  A.canadense,  A.  cepha- 
lonica,  Thuya  Lobbii,  Picea  Pinsapo, 
Cupressus  lawsoniana,  C.  nutkaensis,  C.n. 
argenteo-variegata,  Cedrus  Deodara,  C. 
atlantica  and  the  variety  C.  a  glauca,  and 
Taxodium  (Sequoia)  sempervirens  (Cali¬ 
fornian  Redwood),  which  were  among  the 
finest  specimens.  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  taken  the  measurement  of  these,  but 
time  would  not  permit,  my  visit  being  a 
hurried  one.  Bamboos  stand  out  and  thrive 
here,  notabiy  aurea,  nigra  and  violascens  ; 
and  huge  trees  of  Rhododendrons,  dotted 
in  among  the  Coniferae  add  a  brightness 
to  the  surroundings  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Wending  our  way  to  the  kitchen  garden  we 
pass  the  little  church  or  chapel  of  ease, 
standing  within  the  grounds.  We  found 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  laden  with 
blossom  which  it  is  hoped  will  yield  good 
crops  later  on.  There  is  a  grand  lot  of 
pyramid  Apples  in  the  two  orchards,  out¬ 
side  the  garden  walls,  long  keeping  kinds 
for  dessert,  as  well  as  the  kitchen.  The 
soil  is  of  a  heavy  nature  resting  on  clay, 
evidently  suiting  the  Apples,  judging  by 
the  firm  specimens  the  gardener  showed  us 
in  the  fruit  room. 

There  are  two  Peach  cases,  the  early 
house  containing  one  tree  of  Waterloo,  on 
the  point  of  ripening  (May  8th),  Royal 
George,  and  Nectarine  Pitmaston  Orange 
to  follow,  the  crops  in  both  instances  being 
good,  both  front  and  back  trees  looking 
well.  The  earliest  vinery  was  heavily 
cropped  and  beginning  to  colour  ;  Muscats 
were  in  flower,  half  a  dozen  young 
Vines  planted  two  years  ago  having 
some  grand  bunches  on  them.  Another 
house  contained  a  mixed  lot  of  Alnwick 
Seedling  (which  sets  well  here),  Mrs. 
Pince  (this  I  learnt  did  not  colour  as 
well  as  could  be  wished),  Mrs.  Pearson, 
and  Lady  Downes.  These  were  in  bloom 
and  looking  very  promising.  We  noticed 
a  nice  batch  of  Royal  Sovereign  Straw¬ 
berry  on  a  shelf,  just  ripe.  The  Melon 
house,  or  pit  rather,  is  a  three-quarter 
span,  and  contained  some  nice  fruits,  fast 
swelling  to  maturity,  all  in  i2-in.  pots, 
plunged  in  manure  and  leaves.  Sutton’s 
Ai  Mr.  Bennett  likes  the  best.  At  one 
end  an  excellent  variety  of  Veitch’s 
Telegraph  Cucumber  was  loaded  with 
fruit. 

The  crops  in  the  kitchen  garden  were 
well  on,  early  Pea  Chelsea  Gem  coming 
into  flower  on  a  south  border,  with  William 
the  First  close  on  the  track.  Cabbage 
and  Broccoli  in  abundance,  Carrots, 
Turnips,  Onions,  Parsnips  and  Potatos 
had  all  come  through  well.  The  place  was 
in  good  order,  and  shows  that  what  Mr. 
Bennett  learnt  while  at  Strathfieldsaye, 
Madresfield,  and  at  Bicton  is  being  carried 
out  at  Bradfield. — J.  Mayne. 


Mr.  Nelson,  late  foreman  in  the  rock  garden,  Kew, 
has  been  appointed  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Maclndoe, 
The  Gardens,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough,  Yorks. 

Hurst&Son  Cricket  Club. — This  club  have  now  started 
their  season  and  have  played  the  following  matches: — 
St.  Stephens,  won  by  H.  &  S.,  by  38  runs;  Wadham 
Lodge,  won  by  H  &  S.,  by  36  runs;  Mr.  Moss's 
team,  lost  by  H.  &  S.,  by  35  runs. 

Irritation  caused  by  Primula  obconica. — No  one 
seems  to  know  how  Primula  obconica  should  be 
such  an  irritant.  Mr.  Wright,  of  the  R.H.S.  Chis¬ 
wick  Gardens,  told  our  representative  that  one  of 
his  assistants  had  been  incapacitated  for  work 
owing  to  the  blistering  of  his  hands  and  arms, 
caused  by  contact  with  this  plant. 

R.H.S.  Temple  Show. — As  previously  announced  in 
our  columns,  the  great  annual  flower  show  of  the 
R.H.S.  will  be  held  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens, 
on  May  31st,  June  1st  and  2nd.  The  space  at  liberty 
for  the  society  is  absolutely  limited,  so  that  for  every 
accepted  entry  for  a  new  exhibitor  the  space  allotted 
to  previous  supporters  must  necessarily  be  curtailed. 
A  catalogue  of  the  show  is  given  to  each  visitor,  and 
will  contain  a  notice  of  new  and  rare  plants  entered 
on  or  before  May  23rd.  It  will  also  contain  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  music  for  each  day.  The  judges 
meet  at  the  secretary's  tent  at  10.30  a.m.,  on  May 
31st,  at  which  hour  the  tents  must  be  vacated  by 
exhibitors  and  their  assistants.  The  Fruit,  Floral, 
and  Orchid  Committees  assemble  at  the  Secretary’s 
tent  at  11  a.m.  sharp,  and  the  show  will  be  opened 
at  12.30  p.m.  on  the  first  show  day.  All  plants  for 
certificate  must  be  entered  on  or  before  Friday, 
May  26th.  Address:  The  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Experiments  at  Dalmeny  Park. — Though  the 
manurial  experiments  made  at  Lord  Rosebery's 
Home  Farm,  Dalmeny,  Linlithgowshire,  are  mainly 
valuable  to  the  farmer,  there  is  yet  a  note  or  two  for 
the  gardener.  These  experiments  have  for  their  first 
object  the  needs  of  the  aerobics  and  other  soil 
organisms  which  are  the  real  manufacturers  of  our 
soil  foods,  or,  at  least,  the  nitrate  producers,  and 
require  among  other  things  a  supply  of  suitable  food 
or  chemical  elements.  From  results  we  learn  that 
the  best  artificials  to  add  to  land  in  good  condition 
are:—  4  cwts  of  lime  per  acre;  3  cwts.  of  super¬ 
phosphate  ;  and  1  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
But  where  the  land  is  not  in  high  condition  these 
dressings  should  be  supplemented  by  an  application 
of  kainit.  A  small  dressing  of  lime,  and  potash  and 
magnesia  told  a  wonderful  tale  in  the  feeding 
properties  of  herbage.  Lime  or  composts  with  lime 
greatly  helped  the  Potato  crops.  Of  course,  the 
rich  soils  and  other  conditions  at  Dalmeny  must  be 
considered  in  making  deductions  or  plans  for  trying 
the  value  of  these  facts  in  other  quarters. 

Tyntesfield  Orchids — A  sale  of  the  duplicates  of 
Orchids  belonging  to  the  noted  collection  of  F. 
Hardy,  Esq.,  Tyntesfield,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  took 
place  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  16th  and 
17th  of  May.  Growers  or  buyers  from  the  south 
were  there  in  strength,  and  they  were  the  chief 
purchasers,  taking  off  the  cream  of  the  stock.  The 
prices  realised  were  good,  one  Cypripedium  cal'osum 
Sanderae  fetching  130  guineas.  The  total  realised  for 
the  two  days,  was  £1,800.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea;  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Enfield  ;  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans  ; 
Mr.  Alfred  Outram,  and  Mr.  Tracy  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parties  in  the  purchases.  Among  Cattleyas  we 
hear  of  C.  Mendelii,  The  Quorn  House  var.,  42  and 
45gs.  ;  C.  Mossiae  Hardyae  bringing  19  guineas  ;  C. 
Trianaei  leeana,  9  guineas  ;  C.  Skinnerii,  9  guineas  ; 
C.  reineckiana  superba,  18  guineas ;  C.  Mossiae 
Wagneri,  20  and  21  guineas;  Laeliocattleya, 
Laelias,  and  Sobralias  also  had  some  high  bids. 
Laelia  anceps  Amesiae  brought  14  guineas ;  L. 
purpurata  hardyana,  18  guineas ;  L.  eximea,  16 
guineas ;  Lc.  Macfarlanei,  22  guineas ;  Lc.  Pallas 
superba,  40  guineas;  L.  Stella,  10  guineas;  Lc. 
canhamiana  superba,  18  guineas;  and  Lc.  bella,  45 
guineas.  Cypripeaiums  went  at  a  premium.  Besides 
the  variety  already  noticed  we  find  C.  irisigne 
Sanderae  reaching  25  guineas;  C. James  H.Veitcb.so 
and  80  guineas;  and  C.  Fred  Hardy  50 guineas.  Of 
course  all  the  higher  priced  plants  were  in  the  pink 
of  condition  and  some  of  them  very  rare.  Miltonias 
had  some  fairly  high  priced  specimens,  one  M. 
Schroderae  alba  topping  16  guineas. 
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Throwing  Snails  off  the  Track. — "  Man,  Tam,  can 
you  no  ploo’  strecht,”  said  a  farmer  to  his  plough¬ 
man,  "ye'er  makin' an  awfu’  bungle  o’ thae  Tatie 
rows;  see  tae  that  yin,  its  like  the  Links  o'  Forth.’’ 
“  'Deed,  maister,  but  ye've  a  puir  head  on  ye;  canna 
ye  see  that  the  bends  thraw  the  snails  aff  the  track.” 
—Fife!!! 

Winter  Beauty  Tomato. — We  understand  that  the 
entire  stock  of  Mr.  Mortimer’s  new  Tomato,  Winter 
Beauty,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  R.H.S.  meetings 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  April  i8th  and  May  2nd,  and 
which  received  the  Society's  Award  of  Merit  on  the 
former  date,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  who  will  distribute  it 
next  season. 

The  Flora  of  Hawaii. — Mr.  George  Morrison, 
writing  to  a  friend  in  the  United  States,  speaks  of 
Hawaii  as  being  rich  in  Ferns,  Crotons,  and  other 
valuable  plants,  Bougainvilleas  being  remarkable  for 
the  abandon  with  which  they  grow  and  flower. 
There  are,  according  to  Mr.  Morrison,  but  three 
distinct  Orchids  upon  the  island,  so  that  orchidists 
will  not  expect  much  from  Hawaii. 

Cattleya  Skinneri  Temples  var. — This  is  probably 
the  darkest  flowered  variety  of  C.  Skinneri  in  culti¬ 
vation  At  all  events  it  is  a  richly  coloured  one,  the 
whole  flower  being  a  dark  rosy-purple,  with  a  white 
throat, reminding  one  of  C.  S.  oculata  in  that  respect. 
A  plant  of  it  which  appeared  at  the  Sale  Rooms  of 
Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris,  Cheapside,  on  the  12th 
inst.,  fetched  35  guineas.. 

Keeping  Cut  Flowers. — (1)  Cut  fresh  young  blooms. 
(2)  Get  them  into  water  as  quickly  as  possible.  (3) 
Change  the  water  every  twenty-four  hours,  and 
always  have  it  "  chilled.”  (4)  Every  day  cut  a  small 
portion  off  the  end  of  the  stalks.  (5)  Place  them  out 
of  doors  or  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar  at  night :  this  can 
be  done  always  where  flowers  on  a  dinner-table  are 
to  be  used  on  succeeding  nights.  (6)  Place  some 
pieces  of  charcoal  in  the  vases  when  the  flowers  are 
getting  old.  (7)  Place  them,  if  it  is  preferred,  in 
dishes  of  damp  sand,  covering  it  with  moss. 

Plant  Collecting. — Many  of  our  finer  or  less 
vigorous  British  plants  are  in  certain  localities 
where  they  once  flourished,  now  almost  unrepresented. 
We  hold  the  opinion  that  those  collectors  who  would 
gather  the  last  specimen  of  a  plant  to  be  found  in  the 
district  is  a  person  utterly  without  love  at  all  for 
plants  or  flowers  ;  or  if  he  or  she  has  love,  it  is  of  a 
selfish  nature.  We  read  the  story  of  a  spectacled 
maniac  “  on  the  job,”  who  came  across  a  resident  of 
the  district,  and  enquired  if  he  knew  of  anything  of 
a  special  nature  among  ths  plants  around  there. 
The  countryman  showed  him  a  little  plant  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  rare.  But  no  sooner 
done  than  the  stranger  with  murmured  thanks  and 
congratulations  on  the  richness  of  the  district  flora, 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  proceeded  to  dig  the 
treasure  up. 

Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horticulturists,  &c . 
— At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  body  combined  with 
the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of 
Ghent,  in  the  Casino,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Certificates 
of  Merit  were  accorded  to  Acacia  paradoxa  robusta, 
and  Anopteris  glandulosa,  presented  by  M.  E. 
Bedinghaus;  to  Cattleya  Mendelii  Souvepir  de  la 
Reine, shown  by  M.Vincke-Dujardin  (by  acclamation); 
to  Azalea  Somergem  (branch  or  sport  fixed)  presented 
by  M.  M.  Haerens  Brothers;  to  Lycopodium 
pinifolium,  staged  by  M.  A.  Rigout;  andtoa  Vriesia, 
a  hybrid  between  V.  psittacina  and  V.  leodiense, 
shown  by  the  St.  Dorothee  establishment.  Certi¬ 
ficates  for  culture  and  flowering  were  accorded  to 
Eriostemon  floribundus,  and  Adenandra  prostrata, 
both  shown  by  M.  E.  Bedinghaus  ;  and  to  Clero- 
dendron  balfourianum  fol.  var.,  shown  by  M.  L.  De 
Smet-Duvivier  (with  unanimity).  A  Certificate  for 
Culture  was  accorded  to  Clivia  souvenir  de  Mdme. 
Oct.  De  Schryver,  presented  by  M.  Oct.  De  Schryver. 
A  Certificate  for  Flowering  was  granted  to  Lilac, 
Mdme.  P.  J.  G.  Aerts,  shown  by  M.  A.  Toeffaert.  A 
seedling  Azalea,  sown  in  1895,  was  presented  by  M. 
P.  De  Vos.  Marchand,  and  received  honourable 
mention.  An  Honourable  Mention  for  culture  and 
flowering  was  also  accorded  to  Polygala  dalmaisiana, 
staged  by  M.  E.  Bedingbaus. 


465,731  acres,  or  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
Potato  crop  in  Ireland  in  1898  were  of  the  variety 
Champion  The  Flounder  was  the  sort  next  in 
favour,  and  some  50,000  acres  were  devoted  to  it. 

The  XL  All  Fumigator  and  vapourising  compound 
have  a  very  secure  place,  and  are  well  regarded  by 
gardeners  and  all  who  have  used  them.  We  never 
found  the  patent  to  fail  us  when  used  as  prescribed, 
and  the  safety  and  expedition  with  which  anyone  can 
use  it,  and  the  security  for  eradicating  even  swarms 
of  insect  pests  together  with  the  moderate 
expense  and  the  after  comfort— for  it  leaves  no  bad 
smell — combine  to  make  Richards’  XL  All  vapouris¬ 
ing  fumigator  one  of  the  most  commendable  adjuncts 
the  gardener  can  secure. 

Manurlal  Experiments — From  a  paragraph  in  the 
Chester  Couratit  of  a  recent  date,  we  get  what  are 
put  forth  as  facts  from  careful  experiment  in  the 
manuring  of  Root-crops  ;  that  for  Turnips  the  slower 
acting  phosphatic  manures  yield  the  most  solid  and 
more  nutritive  roots.  By  using  the  quicker  acting 
super-phosphate,  probably  a  heavier  gross  weight 
of  crop  may  be  gleaned  but  it  is,  when  done,  inferior 
for  feeding,  &c.,  to  crops  named  by  bone-meal  or 
basic-slag.  A  judicious  combination  of  phosphate, 
potash,  and  nitrogenous  compounds  will  in  the 
absence  of  good  farm-manure,  supply  an  acceptable 
manure  for  Turnips  or  anything  else. 

Washing  Blight  from  Fruit  Trees. — An  entirely  new 
and  greatly  improved  system  for  washing  Hop  and 
fruit  trees  from  blight  and  insect  pests  has  just  been 
severely  tested  on  the  estates  of  several  gentlemen 
owning  large  fruit  plantations,  and  the  results  have 
been  most  satisfactory.  It  is  one  that  has  been 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons,  and  is 
a  great  advance  upon  anything  that  has  yet  been 
done  in  this  line.  A  portable  steam  pumping  engine, 
of  the  firm’s  well-known  "Valiant  ”  type,  is  employed 
to  pump  the  specially  prepared  wash  from  the  tank, 
and  deliver  it  through  lengths  of  iron  pipe  or  flexible 
hose  to  several  points,  from  which  branches  are 
taken,  and  suitable  outlets  and  valves  provided.  As 
many  as  twenty-four  powerful  jets  can  be  utilised  at 
one  time,  and  the  blighted  foliage  thoroughly  and 
cheaply  washed.  The  first  trial  took  place  at  the 
establishment  of  Best,  at  Suckley,  Worcester,  and 
was  a  very  great  success.  Sprays  were  thrown  well 
over  the  tops  of  Plum  trees  over  20  ft.  high,  and  Mr. 
Best  expressed  himself  as  being  very  satisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  the  plant  did  its  work.  The  next 
trial  was  at  the  Toddington  Orchard  Co.’s  plantation, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Wise,  the 
managing  director,  employing  an  engine  of  similar 
size  and  power.  Here  the  wash  was  pumped  through 
a  length  of  pipe  some  500  yards  long  (the  pipe  was 
ij  in.),  up  a  rise  of  150  ft.,  with  complete  success. 
The  application  to  Gooseberry  washing  was  also 
tried,  and  splendid  sprays  were  delivered  through 
the  Merryweather  spreading  nozzle.  Plum  trees 
were  then  tried,  and  jets  were  thrown  over  the 
highest  trees,  falling  in  strong  spray  over  the  foliage. 
Mr.  Wise  and  the  other  gentlemen  present  expressed 
their  high  appreciation  of  the  efficient  way  in  which 
the  engine  worked,  and  said  that  the  system 
was  far  ahead  of  any  other  at  present  in  use.  The 
third  trial  was  held  at  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Reader,  of  Paddock  Wood.  Here,  also,  all 
the  tests  were  very  satisfactory,  splendid  jets  being 
delivered  through  1.600  ft.  of  piping.  Mr.  Reader 
expressed  his  high  approval  of  the  system,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  the  plant  was  what  he  had  wanted  for 
many  years,  and  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
spray  large  trees  with  any  other  system.  One  great 
advantage  of  the  system  is  that  it  is  wonderfully 
portable,  two  men  being  well  able  to  wheel  the 
engine,  and  with  it  the  boiler  and  furnace,  to  any 
desired  point,  light  and  strong  wheels  with  drag- 
handle  being  provided.  The  engine  will  also  act  as 
a  powerful  fire  engine,  delivering  a  stream  of  water 
sufficient  to  quell  any  fire.  By  throwing  the  pump 
out  of  gear  the  engine  is  available  as  a  motor  for 
driving  any  farm  or  other  machinery,  and  altogether 
forms  a  very  valuable  addition  to  any  large  planta¬ 
tion,  combining  cheapness  in  first  cost  with  economy 
and  efficiency  in  working.  Another  important 
feature  in  Mr.  Merryweather’s  patent  is  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  suction  pipes,  so  as  to  draw  its  supply 
of  water  and  chemical  from  separate  tanks  in  the 
required  proportion. 


Effects  ,  of  Over-cropping. — It  is  the  very  worst 
policy  one  could  follow,  that  of  swelling  too  heavy 
crops.  The  fruits  are  not  fruits  at  all  then,  and  as 
for  Plums  subjected  to  such  conditions,  they  have  no 
more  flavour  that  a  piece  of  chewing-gum. 

— ■  -  - 

SUCCULENTS. 

The  cultivation  of  this  most  interesting  class  of 
plants,  as  a  hobby  for  amateurs  to  indulge  in, 
presents  some  unique  advantages  to  those  who  have 
a  limited  amount  of  time  and  space  at  their  disposal. 
No  other  class  of  plants  can  be  accommodated  in  so 
limited  space,  and  at  the  same  time  in  as  great  a 
variety ;  and  their  requirements  being  very  simple 
they  can  be  well  attended  to  by  those  who  could  not 
well  afford  the  time  necessary  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  other  classes  of  plants. 

Succulents  embrace  several  extensive  genera 
among  which  are  very  widely  diversified  forms  of 
growth,  some  grotesque  in  the  extreme,  others 
symmetrically  beautiful  in  growth,  many  with 
inconspicuous  and  unattractive  flowers,  others  whose 
inflorescence  is  most  gorgeously  beautiful.  Many 
are  armoured  with  spines  of  a  most  formidable 
appearance,  others  with  hair  like  spines  arranged  in 
tufts,  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  Opuntias, 
whose  growths  studded  as  they  are  with  these  tufts 
occasionally  beguile  the  unwary  into  trying  the 
effect  they  would  have  if  put  to  the  same  purpose  as 
brushes  made  by  man. 

Turning  to  the  Echinocactus  we  have  plants, 
small  in  proportion  to  the  Agaves,  but  withal  a  most 
interesting  family,  just  ribbed  balls  of  vegetable 
matter,  armed  in  some  instances  with  very  formid¬ 
able  spines,  and  clothed  with  a  cutaneous  membrane, 
which  retains  the  moisture  of  the  plant  under  the 
heat  of  a  tropical  sun.  These  are  mostly  of  humble 
stature,  only  a  few  inches  in  height.  Then  looking 
among  the  Cereus,  one  finds  plants  of  trailing  habit 
whose  growth  extends  sometimes  to  many  feet,  some 
of  them  having  flowers  of  great  beauty.  The  some¬ 
what  celebrated  night  flowering  Cactus  belongs  to 
this  genus.  Among  other  beautiful  flowering  plants 
are  the  Epiphyllums  and  Philocactus  among  Cacti. 

Other  flowering  subjects  among  succulents  include 
Aloes,  Mesembryanthemums,  Crassulas,  Portulacas, 
not  forgetting  the  Agaves,  some  throwing  up  spikes 
upwards  of  20  ft.  in  height,  with  massive  foliage. 
Some  among  them  are  among  the  most  symmetrical 
and  beautifully  variegated  plants  we  have ;  and 
again  there  are  some  of  much  smaller  growth,  and 
which  can  well  be  accommodated  on  a  top  shelf  a 
foot  or  so  from  the  glass. 

These  discursive  remarks  have  been  called  forth 
by  a  visit  to  an  old  friend  whose  business  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  building  trade.  His  collection  of 
succulents  is  grown  in  a  few  small  houses  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  buildings,  so  that  his  plants  get 
quite  a  modicum  of  either  light  or  fresh  air.  I  may 
add  that  he  has  been  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  them 
for  many  years,  and  the  condition  of  his  plants 
under  the  disadvantages  in  which  he  is  placed  is 
highly  creditable;  and  I  may  also  add  it  is  one  of  the 
very  best  private  collections  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  The  following  he  regards  as  among  the 
most  noteworthy  among  his  plants  : — Echinocactus 
Grusonii,  E.  spinosum  var.  Catamargurae  (the  white 
species  of  this  in  common  with  a  few  others  when 
moistened  become  blood-red),  E.  rubidum  superbum 
(red spines),  E.  viridescens,  E.  Lecontei  (a  formidable- 
looking  but  beautiful  thing  with  spines  3J  in.  long), 
E.  saltillensis,  E.  Wislizeni  (the  fish  hook  Cactus), 
E.  ornatus  (distinct),  E.  myriostigma  (spineless, 
the  Bishop’s  Mitre  Cactus),  E.  Poselgerianus  (the 
gouty  plant),  Mammillaria  Grahamii,  M.  Nicholsoni, 
M.  nivea,  M.  senilis,  M.  lasiocantha,  M.  rhodantha, 
M.  longimamma,  Cereus  senilis,  Echinocerus  pectina- 
tus  rigidissimus,  Cereus  gemmatus,  Pilocerus* 
Fosterii,  P.  Lenninghausii,  P.  Jamarcan,  Cereus 
grandiflorus,  Cereus  Macdonaldii,  Cereus  Bridgesii, 
Opuntia  basilaris,  O.  caudata,  O,  nevadensis,  O. 
monacantha,  O.  Leonii,  O.  dejecta,  Gasteria  macu¬ 
losa,  Agave  densiflora,  A.  caerulescens,  A.  dealbata, 
A.  glaucescens,  A.  Verschaffeltii,  A.  Scolymus,  A. 
horrida,  A,  medio-picta,  and  A.  striata. 

I  fear  taxing  the  patience  of  the  editor  with  more 
names.  These  are  only  a  tithe  of  what  tbe 
collection  embraces.  There  are  Cotyledons, 
Mesembryanthemums,  Stapelias,  Euphorbias,  and 
numerous  other  curious  and  interesting  plants,  in  the 
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collection  grown  under  a  few  square  feet  of  glass. 
My  object  in  giving  so  many  names  is  to  show  the 
great  variety  of  plants  which  can  be  grown  in  a  very 
limited  space.  They  are  to  their  owner  a  never- 
failing  source  of  recreation  and  amusement,  and 
when  got  together  possibly  one  of  the  cheapest 
hobbies  in  which  one  can  well  indulge. — IV.  B.  G. 

- - 

STREPTOSOLEN  JAMESONII. 

This  charming  greenhouse  plant  is  very  seldom 
seen  in  flower.  Is  it  because  it  is  considered  difficult 
to  flower  ?  Or  is  it  not  sufficiently  well  known  ?  I 
think  it  cannot  be  surpassed  for  dotting  round  the 
edge  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  just  now 
there  being  a  slight  lull  between  bulbs  and  summer 
Begonias,  &c.,  and  a  little  colour  is  very  acceptable  in 
these  houses  just  now.  I  took  cuttings  in  January, 
which  strike  very  easily ;  they  were  afterwards 
potted  into  medium  6o-size  pots,  and  hardened  off  to 
greenhouse  temperature.  These  have  been  in  flower 
quite  a  month,  and  are  still  good.  A  plantl  enclose  for 
your  inspection  was  cut  off  at  the  soil  surface.—  F. 
G.  Brewer,  Oaklands,  nr.  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

[We  have  seen  some  grand  samples  of  good  culti¬ 
vation,  but  they  were  large  plants  and  profusely 
flowered.  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Downes),  Holmwood,  Cheshunt,  succeeds  very  well 
with  this  plant  grown  in  large  pots,  large  and  pro¬ 
fusely  flowered  specimens  being  occasionally  shown 
by  him  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Bain),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  plants  out 
specimens  in  the  garden  during  summer.  They  attain 
a  large  size,  are  full  of  vegeiative  vigour,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  profusion  of  bloom  that  is  simply  remarkable. 
The  specimen  sent  us  by  Mr.  Brewer  resembled  a 
spray  cut  from  the  tip  of  a  vigorous,  flowering 
shoot,  and  for  that  we  took  the  piece  at  first  sight, 
for  it  was  only  6  in.  long,  and  somewhat  wider.  We 
must  say,  however,  that  if  all  are  like  the  plant  sent 
us,  they  are  the  dwarfest  flowering  specimens  of 
Streptosolen  we  have  ever  seen.  They  must,  indeed, 
be  handsome  and  useful  subjects  in  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory. — Ed  ] 

- -s— - 

THE  “ABOL”  INSECTICIDE. 

Now  the  season  of  the  year  is  coming  round  when 
we  may  expect  a  big  crop  of  creepers  (I  mean  insect 
creepers)  to  infest  our  plants,  Roses,  &c. 

One  is  often  asked  which  is  the  best  wash  to  kill 
these  pests.  To  me  this  is  a  difficult  question,  seeing 
there  are  so  many  good  ones.  Most  cultivators 
have  some  one  kind  they  prefer  to  others. 

■‘•he  above-named  was  brought  strongly  to  my 
notice  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Society  at  Reading,  when  a  discussion  arose 
over  one  of  the  modern  introductions,  and  it  turned 
out  some  objected  to  its  use.  After  a  long  discus¬ 
sion  the  chairman  rose  and  said  it  was  clear  that 
most  of  these  washes  were  like  doctors’  physic, 
namely,  if  you  took  too  much  it  would  kill  you. 

However,  after  trying  many  kinds  I  can  strongly 
recommend  “  Abol  ”  as  one  of  the  very  best  on  tbe 
market.  I  have  used  it  now  for  two  seasons,  and 
with  a  large  number  of  different  plants.  In  every 
instance  I  have  been  very  pleased  with  the  results. 
Used  for  syringing  Peach  trees  in  a  cold  Peach 
house  it  produced  the  best  results,  aDd  this  in  a 
few  minutes. 

I  have  found  it  most  effective  when  used  in  all  the 
ways  recommended  by  the  vendors.  One  of  its 
chief  poiots  is,  with  its  effectiveness,  it  is  very  cheap. 
Another  advantage  to  it  is  that  with  each  can  or 
bottle  is  sent  a  small  measure,  so  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  using  it.  The  firm  sends  out  a  capital 
syringe  with  a  very  fine  spray  for  distributing  it. 
The  price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all.— 
J .  C.  F.  A .,  Chard. 


FEEDING  APPLE  AND  OTHER 
FRUIT  TREES. 

From  experience  we  have  found  that  unless  fruit 
trees  have  a  rich  supply  of  nourishment  to  draw 
easily  from  no  amount  of  sunshine  or  a  dry  summer 
will  make  the  fruits  colour  any  the  better.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  '•  substance  ”  must  first  be  collected 
aDd,  this  accomplished, one  may  expect  to  see  depth 
of  colour,  bloom,  size  and  succulency  increased  by 


the  elaborating  influence  of  the  actinic  and  heat 
rays  of  the  sun.  I  know  of  one  first-class  fruit¬ 
grower  who  obtained  great  advances  from  the  use 
of  sulphate  of  iron  solutions,  applied  weekly  as  a 
tonic.  The  sulphate  would  yield  a  necessary  element 
in  the  formation  of  albuminoids,  and  the  iron  would 
strengthen  and  increase  the  chlorophyll  of  the  foliage 
and  epidermis  of  the  fruits  ;  and  as  we  know  the  work 
of  the  chlorophyll  is  that  of  uniting  and  elaborating 
the  raw  sap  and  salts  exposed  to  light.  The  grower 
referred  to  always  gave  the  soil  around  his  trees  a 
very  slight  pointing  about  the  latter  end  of  February, 
and  immediately  afterwards  gave  a  liberal  dressing 
of  soot,  wood-ashes,  some  crushed  bones,  and  over 
all  a  heavy  mulch  of  sappy  muck.  Drenchings  of 
clear  water,  and  of  the  ferric  sulphate  already 
mentioned  came  in  when  the  crops  were  swell¬ 
ing.—  J.  H.  D. 


EARLY  MELONS. 

With  the  advent  of  May  month  those  of  us  who 
have  houses,  and  well  heated  for  the  purpose,  are 
expected  to  supply  ripe  fruit  early  in  the  present 
month.  For  several  years  past  we  have  cut  from 
the  8th  to  the  12th  of  May, but  this  season  we  were  a 
few  days  earlier,  cutting  our  first  fruit  on  the  3rd,  the 
seeds  being  sown  on  January  9th.  I  grow  some  on 
the  single  cordon,  and  part  I  pinch  at  the  second 
pair  of  leaves,  and  take  up  two  growths.  The  single 
cordons  ripened  their  fruit  (they  carried  three  each) 
from  three  to  five  days  before  the  double  cordons  ; 
but  the  latter  carried  four  fruits  to  each  plant  and 
were  decidedly  heavier  fruits  than  the  former  ;  and 
there  is  this  advantage  in  the  double  cordon — you 
get  more  female  flowers  open  at  one  time,  and  if 
carefully  fertilised  they  are  more  certain  of  a  given 
number  of  fruits  swelling  away  together.  We  plant 
the  single  cordons  18  in.  apart;  while  the  double 
ones  are  given  another  12  in.  more.  There  are  a 
number  of  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  I  have  tried 
a  good  many,  but  none  gives  me  as  much  satisfaction 
as  Sutton’s  Scarlet,  a  real  good  Melon,  I  consider. 
What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Editor  (I  am  forwarding 
a  fruit  with  these  notes)  ?  The  plant  is  a  strong 
grower,  sets  well,  is  beautifully  netted,  and  the 
flavour— well,  hear  what  the  editor  has  to  say.  The 
fruit  I  send  just  turns  the  scale  at  4  lbs.,  and  is  from 
the  double  cordon.  [See  next  week.  Ed  ] 

I  am  growing  Syon  Perfection  and  Frogmore 
Scarlet  this  season  as  a  second  crop.  They  are  most 
promising  at  present ;  I  may  report  later  on  anent 
these  two,  which  received  Awards  of  Merit  from  the 
R.H.  Society,  July  and  August,  1897. — J.  Mayne, 
Bicton. 


COMMON  WEEDS. 

I  would  far  rather,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  reply 
to  criticism  than  attempt  a  critique  myself.  ODe 
has  to  be  very,  very  careful,  and  have  much 
experience  of  the  subject  under  notice  before  he  or 
she  can  enter  into  criticism.  Many  a  fact  brought 
about  by  circumstances  may  lie  behind  an 
apparently  ridiculous  statement,  and  unless  certain 
statements  are  accepted  broadly  and  applied  with 
reason  they  will  seem  very  foolish  indeed.  Our 
friend,  "Ear,"  in  his  comments  on  my  little  article 
under  the  above  title  at  page  598,  May  20th,  has  not 
looked  at  the  subject  with  quite  the  same  conditions 
as  I  had  in  view.  Much  depends  at  times  on  a  few 
words.  With  me  it  did  when  I  wrote  “  where  these 
weeds  have  overrun  the  land,”  I  had  in  view  one, 
two,  three,  four  gardens  which  were  detestable  with 
weeds. 

In  each  garden  there  were  two  men’s  work  for 
every  one  employed.  They  did  tbeir  utmost  with 
the  hoes  and  yet  they  had  always  some  weed-ridden 
bed  or  border,  brake  or  alley.  They  used  the  dry 
haulms  of  Peas  and  old  Pea-stakes  or  other  refuse 
and  strewed  them  over  some  of  tbe  worst  brakes  for 
burning.  The  land  was  heavy  and  the  burning  did 
the  surface  little  harm.  It  supplied  the  essential 
ash  ingredients ;  it  saved  the  carting  away  of  the 
refuse  and  it  banished  the  weeds  for  that  season  and 
a  large  part  of  the  next.  In  the  same  garden  and 
also  in  a  neighbouring  one  some  of  the  alleys  in 
each  place  became  choked  full,  They  got  barrows 
and  spades  and  carefully  skinned  off  the  soil  con¬ 
taining  the  weeds  and  seeds.  I  ask  11  Ear,”  would 
hoeing  and  raking  bave  been  nearly  so  quick  and 
would  it  have  cleared  away  the  seeds  as  this  did  ? 


Again,  in  a  garden  in  a  different  part  of  the 
country,  on  sandy  soil  Nettles  became  a  dire  pest  in 
a  certain  spot  of  the  vegetable  grounds.  We  could 
hoe,  hoe,  hoe,  and  in  a  day  or  two  always  have  a 
fresh  crop.  Gas  lime  was  applied  but  with  a  double 
purpose ;  first,  to  stamp  out  the  Cabbage  maggot 
and  to  kill  the  weeds.  The  result  was  very  pro¬ 
nounced  and  satisfactory  for  both  ends,  although  the 
entire  stock  was  not  baDished.  To  remove  the  lime 
was  easy  enough  for  we  simply  applied  it  to  tbe 
neighbouring  land.  And  now  my  last  and  seem¬ 
ingly  most  offensive  exterminating  means  has  to  be 
considered.  From  my  article  anyone  who  reads  it 
may  note  that  I  have  added  trenching  as  a  last 
resort  when  other  means  have  failed,  and  I  knew 
that  hardly  once  in  a  thousand  cases  would  such  an 
extreme  measure  be  needed.  It  was  added  for 
completement  to  the  list  of  exterminating  processes 
and,  of  course,  to  be  applied  with  reason.  And  if 
"digging  down  ”  is  determined  upon  any  depth  less' 
than  5  ft.  for  the  destruction  of  Nettles  and  Dande¬ 
lions  would  be  simply  labour  wasted.  I  myself 
have  helped  to  trench  a  Horse  Radish  bed  which 
had  become  irredeemable.  The  vegetable  and  the 
weeds  shared  the  same  fate.  Talking  of  deep 
trenching,  I  could  name  a  gardener — a  lion  in  vege¬ 
table  culture — who  trenches  his  garden  four  spades 
deep  each  year.  But  enough.  If  "Ear"  bas  more 
to  add  would  he  (or  she)  be  kind  enough  to  use  "  J  " 
instead  of  "F”  when  using  the  first  of  my  initials. 
-J.  D. 

- -B- - 

STORIES  ABOUT  PLANTS. 

At  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  R.  H.  S.  on  May 
16th,  the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow,  M.  A.,  delivered 
an  interesting  lecture  on  "  Some  of  the  Plants  Exhi¬ 
bited.”  Dr.  Masters  occupied  the  chair,  and  53 
new  names  were  proposed  for  election.  Professor 
Henslow  opened  bis  lecture  by  a  reference  to  the 
Japanese  Cerasus  Pseudo-Cerasus,  imported  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea.  He 
mentioned  that  though  our  ordinary  double  Cherry 
had  two  pistils  it  yet  produced  only  one  fruit. 

Coming  to  the  alpine  Plants  he  mentioned  that 
they  were  usually  of  a  much  more  intense  hue  in 
their  natural  habitats  than  when  subjected  to  the 
conditions  of  our  moist  and  less  keen  climate.  The 
alpines  are  generally  all  very  dwarf.  Centaurea 
Cyanus  and  C.  dealbata  have  never  been  improved 
though  they  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  cultivation, 
and  are  types  of  the  taller  plants  found  plentifully  in 
the  Swiss  alpine  valleys. 

The  Dielytra  and  its  mode  of  fertilisation  was 
shown.  The  process  is  much  after  the  manner  of 
the  fertilisation  of  the  Leguminosae.  The  weight 
of  the  bee  or  heavy  fly,  or  their  struggles  to  win  the 
interior,  force  the  petals  apart  and  expose  the  stamens, 
whose  pollen  dust  the  bees’  back,  and  so  cross-ferti¬ 
lisation  results. 

Briefly  he  pointed  out  the  changes  from  simple  to 
compound  leaves,  and  explained  that  dissected  com¬ 
pound  leaves  were  of  this  nature  for  the  free  trans¬ 
mission  of  light. 

A  new  form  of  Pelargonium  of  the  Cactus  type  of 
bloom  was  before  the  meeting.  He  thought  this  was 
somewhat  of  a  reversion  to  the  original  scarlet 
Pelargonium,  though  of  course  differing  from  it. 
Speaking  of  the  Parrot  Tulips,  the  Professor  said 
the  remarkable  thing  about  these  was  the  fact  that 
they  seldom  gave  rise  to  seeds.  He  stated  the  case 
of  a  friend  of  his  who  sowed  seeds  from  Parrot  Tulips 
and  90  per  cent,  of  the  seedlings  had  reverted  to  the 
Darwin  type,  which  would  prove  surely  that  from 
that  type  they  came.  Scilla  nutans  becomes  cam- 
panulate  under  culture.*  He  quoted  cases  of  the 
"doubling”  of  flowers  ;  but  as  Dr.  Masters  pointed 
out  there  can  be  the  addition  of  petals  without  the 
decrease  of  stamens.  Saxifragagranulata  is  so  called 
because  of  the  small  granules  or  tubercles  which  it 
throws  out  for  propagation.  The  inconsistency  of 
systematic  botanists  was  referred  to.  While  the 
botanists  depended  in  their  classification  entirely 
upon  the  position  of  the  ovary  in  the  Amaryllidaceae 
and  Liliaceae,  being  "superior”  in  tbe  latter 
case  and  "inferior”  in  the  former,  we  yet  found 
them  classifying  the  Saxifragas  in  one  order  even 
though  some  bad  "superior"  ovaries,  aud  others 
“inferior.”  The  meeting  was  of  an  entertaining 
character  and  all  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  accorded  the  lecturer  and  chairman, 
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Cleanliness  in  horticulture  is  valuable  for  its  own 
sake  and  for  the  pleasure  it  affords,  and  for  the 
orderly  routine  it  necessitates.  An  unkempt  garden 
is  no  garden  at  all.  Dirt-ingrained  glass  structures 
are  (tst)  an  eyesore,  (2nd)  a  means  of  excluding  or 
absorbing  light,  (3rd)  the  happy  hunting  ground  for 
small  insects,  and  (4th)  a  means  whereby  filth  might 
be  transmitted  to  the  plants.  Such  conditions  are 
against  the  healthy  development  of  plants.  Filthy 
plants  are  injured  because  (1st)  the  "nostrils”  of 
the  leaves — the  stomata — are  stopped,  and  for 
breathing  the  leaves  depend  largely  on  the  stomata; 
(2nd)  insects  are  generally  attentive  to  such  plants, 
and  suck  away  the  vital  sap.  In  any  case,  the  dirt 
hinders  growth,  and  promotes  the  progress  of  de¬ 
bilitating  agencies.  Clean,  sturdy  growth  from  first 
to  last  is  what  we  want. 

Healthy  plants  can  be  obtained  by  keeping  the 
houses  pure  and  sweet,  the  pots  clean  to  let  air 
through  them,  the  foliage  fresh  by  syringing  or  by 
dusting,  washing,  or  fumigation.  True,  insects 
breathe  by  means  of  air  holes— tracheae — dotted 
over  their  bodies.  By  syringing  with  sticky, 
poisonous  liquids  their  air-holes  are  stopped,  and 
they  die.  But  there  are  true  insects  with  hard  skins, 
which  take  no  hurt  from  such  applications.  Insecti¬ 
cides  are  divided  thus  : — 

r.  Those  which  poison  the  insect  by  acting 
through  the  food,  in  the  case  of  mandibulate  insects 
chiefly. 

2.  Those  which  kill  by  contact  the  haustelate 
insects,  which  are  generally  more  delicate. 

3.  Fumigants.  For  the  first  class  we  have  Paris 
Green  and  London  Purple — a  b)  -product  of  dye — 
arsenate  of  lead.  The  insects,  that  is,  imagoes, 
larvae,  or  pupae,  which  these  chiefly  affect  are  those 
of  sawflies,  gall  insects,  &c.  For  class  two  the 
killing  of  bugs,  scales,  aphides,  &c.,  kerosene 
and  petroleum — the  latter  with  soft  soap — may  be 
used  ;  also  Pyrethrum  powder,  4  oz.  to  1  gill  of 
methylated  spirits,  diluted  afterwards  with  12  galls, 
of  water;  and  hellebore,  sulphur,  and  resin  washes. 
Fumigants  are  sulphur,  tobacco  paper,  XL  All 
Insecticide,  and  hydro-cyanic  gas.  By  the  judicious 
use  of  one  or  other  of  the  above-named  eradicators 
we  may  beat  off  our  insect  foes. 

One  other  important  point  under  this  heading  is 
the  fact  of  keeping  garden  grounds  clean.  Weed 
crops  often  sustain  insects  till  the  more  desirable 
foods  (cultivated  crops)  appear.  For  instance,  the 
Turnip  flea  beetles  feed  on  Charlock,  Shepherd's 
Purse,  and  other  cruciferous  weeds  during  spring 
and  early  summer  till  the  young  Turnip  plants  are 
brairded,  whence  to  them  they  go.  All  rubbish  or 
decaying  matter  surrounding  outdoor  or  indoor 
plants  should  be  cleared  from  them,  else  much 
labour  may  be  vainly  exerted  in  trying  to  suppress 
vermin. 

Shade. — When  sunshine  is  too  strong  we  require 
to  shade  or  ward  off  some  of  this  force.  This 
matter  of  shade  every  experienced  gardener  under¬ 
stands,  and,  if  careful,  correctly  adopts. 

From  negligence  or  other  causes  many  beautiful 
and  maybe  rare  plants  have  been  damaged  through 
having  been  exposed  to  burning  sun  rays  streaming 
through  the  concentrating  medium  of  glass  roofs. 
Nearly  all  plants  relish  some  amount  of  shade, 
Orchids,  Ferns,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
Cucumbers,  and  so  on.  This,  of  course,  must  not 
be  taken  absolutely,  as  there  are  degrees  in  shading. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  too  much  or  too  little 
shading  causes  the  greater  loss  and  trouble.  Cer¬ 
tainly  both  extremes  are  to  be  cautioned  against. 
For  instance,  we  said  stove  plants  had  to  be  (condi¬ 
tionally)  shaded.  Crotons  and  Nepenthes  are  stove 
plants,  but  to  allow  both  orders  of  plants  the  same 
amount  of  light  (sun)  and  shade  would  mean  the 
deteriorating  of  one  of  the  classes. 

To  secure  the  fullest  beauty  of  Crotons  much 
light  is  needed,  whereas  Nepenthes  reward  us  best 
when  they  are  allowed  a  softer  light.  Tender  plants, 
viz.,  seedlings,  cuttings,  or  newly  potted  plants, 
those  reduced  by  pruning,  or  checked  by  some 
change  of  temperature,  one  and  all  are  benefited  by 
being  shaded  from  immoderate  sunshine.  The 
lower  forms  of  plant  life  can  almost  wholly  dispense 
with  light.  The  scale  of  light  reduction  begins 


with  the  higher  cryptogams,  and  descends  in  stages 
to  Agarics  and  other  fungi  and  cellular  plants.  To 
the  inexperienced  it  may  appear  strange  that  tro¬ 
pical  plants  should  in  our  sun-stinted  land  require 
what  is  not  so  judiciously  afforded  them  in  their 
natural  habitats  of  burning  sun.  But  one  need  but 
think  to  recognise  the  fact  that  objects  under  glass 
are  within  a  sphere  which  attracts  light,  and  concen¬ 
trates  the  heat  rays  bearing  upon  it,  and  that  the 
subjects  beneath  have  to  bear  a  far  more  direct  force 
than  under  natural  conditions.  Then  artificial 
atmospheres  are  frequently  at  fault.  Naturalised, 
or  rather  domesticated,  plants  are  probably  less  firm 
in  structure  and  morphological  combination  than 
plants  in  their  native  haunts.  Strong  sunshine  in 
this  country  comes  upon  us  intermittently,  and  fre¬ 
quently  with  sudden  force 

White  or  gray  coloured  shading  is  best.  Roller 
blinds  are  far  more  desirable  than  paint  shading. 
According  to  the  class  of  plants  under  culture,  the 
density  and  length  of  time  the  shading  is  employed 
differs.  For  impromptu  shading  lime-water  can  be 
syringed  over  the  houses  in  need. 

Ventilation. — Among  the  many  operations  in 
gardening  this  one  ranks  among  those  most  impor- 
portant.  We  may  apply  heat  to  our  houses,  but  a 
stagnant  atmosphere — which  without  aeration  would 
obtain — never  produces  appreciable  growth.  Venti¬ 
lating  is  an  art  or  science,  fraught  with  great  results. 
Why  do  we  ventilate  ?  It  is  to  maintain  certain 
temperatures  steadily ;  to  lower  too  high  tempera¬ 
tures  ;  to  change  the  air  within  glass  structures,  and 
so  produce  a  healthy,  feeding,  sweet  atmosphere.  It 
is  likewise  done  to  dispense  dampness  and  to  secure 
motion  among  the  plants,  thus  aiding  growth.  Plant 
growth  is  aided  by  the  slight  motion  of 'floating 
or  moving  air.  The  moving  air  acts  in  a  manner 
with  plants  as  with  creatures,  that  is,  it  moves  the 
the  plant's  limbs— leaves  and  twigs.  Such  motion 
has  a  mechanical  effect  on  the  propulsion  of  sap.  It 
also  ensures  a  constant  and  fresh  supply  of  "  food  ”  — 
carbon  dioxide.  Transpiration  is  facilitated  by  ven¬ 
tilation.  A  still  atmosphere  retards  or  minimises 
this  action. 

This  is  why  we  keep  our  houses  or  frames 
shaded,  moist,  and  closer  in  degree,  according  to 
requirements,  after  potting  plants,  or  after  lifting  and 
planting,  or  such  like  operations,  whereby  the  root 
system  of  plants  have  become  checked.  Ventilation, 
or  rather  aeration,  should  be  constant  at  all  times, 
in  both  cold  and  warm  structures.  Of  course,  this 
would  entail  an  increased  heat  supply,  and  certainly 
intricate  and  delicate  ventilating  gear  for  warm 
Orchid  houses  and  warm  stoves. 

Draughts  and  cold  currents  should  never  be  felt 
in  plant  houses.  Draughtiness  may  be  termed  ven¬ 
tilating,  but  it  is  not  plant  house  ventilation  ;  what 
is  wanted  is  "  aeration." 

Both  sides  of  the  top  ventilators  of  span-roofed 
houses  should  work  separately.  This  allows  one  to 
ventilate  to  leeward,  or  otherwise  work  as  needs 
call.  For  small,  heated  pits  lantern  ventilators  are 
suitable.  Ventilators  should  be  made  to  allow  their 
being  used  in  wet  or  snowy  weather.  And  for  warm 
houses,  where  valuable  plants  are  grown,  the  bottom 
ventilators  should  be  sunk,  and  the  warmed  air  given 
a  checked  passage  inwards.  Frames  are  better 
aired  by  tilting  than  by  the  draught-incurring 
method  of  pushing  down  and  drawing  up  every 
other  sash.  A  principle  to  remember  in  all  ventil¬ 
ating  is  that  heated  air  rises,  while  cold  air,  being 
heavier,  falls. 

Borders. — By  timely  attention,  when  the  growth 
Of  shoots  is  dwarf  and  young,  we  may  secure  such 
sturdy  plants  that  their  wealth  of  bloom  will  be 
twice  or  three  times  what  it  would  be  were  we  to 
leave  things  to  their  own  way.  To  accomplish  such 
attainments  then  we  must  act.  The  greatest  help  in 
the  securing  of  fine  blooms,  deep  and  brilliant  and 
numerous,  is  to  let  the  shoots  now  starting  up  have 
as  much  room  as  possible.  What  I  have  said  under 
the  headings  already  discussed  will  give  a  clue  as  to 
why  thinning  should  really  be  so  beneficial.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  herbaceous  Phloxes  and  Delphiniums 
suffer  the  greatest  loss  when  crowded  than  do  most 
other  plants  of  a  like  nature.  Their  season  of 
growth  is  lengthy,  and  they  grow  closely.  There¬ 
fore,  by  all  means  give  them  air  and  light,  and  open 
each  shoot  to  the  dews  which  fall. — Beacon. 

- «i»  - — 

Polypodium  vulgare  is  subject  to  much  variation 
in  form  and  habit. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Manuring  Fruit  Trees.— Pomolo  :  You  might  mix 
soot,  wood-ashes,  "  burn-bake,”  and  dry  sewage  with 
your  soil,  and  add  this  in  the  form  of  a  mulch  to 
your  trees.  Or  dressings,  of  what  we  call  farmyard 
manure,  or  even  the  mowings  from  lawns,  would  be 
the  better  stuff,  both  for  its  nourishing  powers,  and 
the  power  it  has  for  retaining  moisture  and  a  cool 
even  temperature.  No  doubt,  manures  are  employed 
early  in  the  season,  but  it  is  better  to  let  the  air  and 
sunshine  warm  the  ground  before  giving  to  the 
swelling  crops  their  manurial  nourishment.  Lime 
waterings  benefit  stone  fruits  where  the  land  lacks 
lime. 

Drainage. — Anxious  :  Yes,  we  are  confident  if  you 
drained  your  meadow  that  you  would  be  able  in  two 
years'  time  to  grow  good  vegetables.  If,  as  you  say, 
the  stream  runs  along  the  south  side,  then  this 
would  be  the  place  to  run  your  drain  pipes  to.  Even 
although  it  is  level,  you  will  find  the  water  can  be 
removed  quite  thoroughly.  According  to  circum¬ 
stances,  you  may  do  the  work  now  or  leave  it  for  the 
late  part  of  the  year.  Drains  laid  2J  ft.  deep  in  your 
case,  and,  say,  9  ft.  apart,  should  do  what  is  wanted. 
The  pipes  need  not  be  more  than  of  3  in.  bore,  but 
must  be  evenly  and  very  firmly  laid,  and  covered 
over  with  turf  or  straw.  Reserve  the  good  soil  to 
put  on  the  surface  again,  after  filling  in.  You  will 
find  a  fall  of  1  in.  in  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  quite  enough. 
But  for  this  sort  of  work  you  should  secure  the 
guidance  of  experienced  assistants. 

Window  Box. — John  Smith :  Why  not  pass  a 
strap  around  your  box  and  fasten  the  ends  to  that 
part  of  the  sill  next  the  window  sash,  if  you  cannot  get 
an  iron  or  wooden  support  ?  For  plants  nothing  is 
nicer  than  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Souvenir  de 
Charles  Turner,  or  you  can  have  any  of  the  common 
bedding  Pelargoniums,  such  as  dark  crimson  Henry 
Jacoby,  scarlet  flowered  Flower  of  Spring,  pink 
Christine,  and  so  on.  Petunias,  Begonias,  Mar¬ 
guerites,  Fuchsias,  Stocks,  and  China  Asters  may 
all  be  used.  Lobelias,  Musk,  Tropaeolum,  &c.,  for 
an  edging,  and  as  a  climber  the  Canary  Creeper. 


Schizanthus  retusus. — Nemo  :Used  as  pot  plants 
these  annuals  are  excellent.  The  specific  form  is  of 
a  pale  lavender-blue  maculated  with  white,  and  the 
flowers,  in  long  racemes,  have  the  general  likeness 
of  an  Oncidium  spike.  Sow  the  seeds  in  August  in 
good  soil,  though  of  a  light  texture,  using  pots  not 
exceeding  6  in.  in  diameter.  Moisten  the  surface 
soil,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  cool  house  to  germinate, 
and  grow  the  young  plants  in  a  cool  temperature 
right  on  until  they  flower,  which  will  be  in  March  or 
earlier.  Later  sowing  will  carry  the  succession  to  a 
later  period.  It  is  of  importance  to  keep  the  plants 
stout  and  robust  by  thinning  the  seedlings  and  by 
supporting  the  shoots,  and  just  before  they  come 
into  bloom  to  feed  them  with  soot  water  or  artificial 
manure.  There  are  many  fine  varieties  in  various 
colours. 


Walks. — J .  J.  :  If  you  desire  a  smooth,  lasting 
footpath  lay  your  walk  in  asphalt.  Take  out  6  in. 
at  least  of  the  soil  along  the  course  of  where  the  walk 
will  run.  Make  the  base  very  firm,  and  fill  up  the 
space  with  stones,  none  larger  than  a  hen’s 
egg.  Finish  off  with  fine  gravel  and  a  slight  addi¬ 
tion  of  cement,  and  over  this  run  the  coal-tar.  Allow 
it  to  settle,  then  sprinkle  fine  pebbles  or  spar  over  it, 
and  roll  them  evenly  into  it. 


Lavender, — George  Love :  This  fine  old  favourite 
odorous  plant,  Lavandula  vera,  will  grow  freely 
from  cuttings  taken  any  time  during  the  summer, 
and  struck  either  in  the  open  border  or  in  a  cool 
frame;  or  you  could  raise  it  from  seeds.  It  grows 
freely  and  flowers  well  on  sunny  slopes,  and  is  not 
particular  as  to  soil.  You  might  be  able  to  distil  its 
essence  or  obtain  a  scented  pomade  by  following 
some  notes  we  made  on  scents  at  p.  567.  Or  simply 
dry  the  plants. 

Manures:  Artificial  versus  Natural. — R.  Cooper: 
You  ask  which  do  we  favour,  and  we  reply  that 
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it  all  depends.  Pages  have  been  and  might  yet  be 
filled  discussing  this  subject,  and  we  still  would 
have  a  party  who  would  manure  with  "artificials,” 
and  another  clique  who  never  would  forego  the  use 
of  "muck.”  Gardeners  are  now  seeing  more  than 
before  the  advantages  they  gain  from  a  judicious 
use,  in  proportions,  of  farmyard  and  other  natural 
manures  and  reliable  compounds  sent  out  by 
manufacturers.  When  chemical  knowledge  is  so 
freely  distributed  nowadays  we  may  hope  to 
find  gardeners  using  compounds  of  their  own 
mixing  and  of  the  right  sort,  too.  It  must 
be  known  to  all  who  take  any  interest  in  horti¬ 
cultural  literature  that  "  muck  ”  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  soil's  fertility  and  not  all  the  chemical 
manures  in  the  world  can  make  up  for  the  want  of 
it.  It  supplies  humic,  ulmic  and  other  acid  of  the 
first  importance.  It  retains  moisture  without  which 
artificial  manures  would  only  be  wasted.  It  yields 
phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  nitrogen,  which  form 
important  constituents  of  plant  food.  It  darkens 
the  soil  and  dark  soil  attracts  and  stores  the  heat 
rays  of  the  sun.  Without  it  the  soil  organisms 
would  die  and  in  fact  the  soil  would  be  sterile.  Use 
it  then.  But  all  this  does  not  overthrow  our  opinion 
of  the  qualities  of  chemical  manures.  These  are 
easier  to  handle,  quicker  in  action,  cheaper  by  far 
when  manuring  is  extensive,  and  by  certain  signs  we 
may  know  what  our  soil  lacks,  and  apply  the  needful 
elements  directly  by  the  use  of  artificial  manures. 

Richardias. — A.  McQ.:  They  are  hardy,  but  if 
you  wish  floriferous  and  finer  plants  grow  them  in 
pots.  They  will  soon  be  out  of  flower,  after  which 
place  them  out  in  borders  till  September,  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  take  them  indoors  for 
safety  at  that  particular  period,  because  in  full 
growth. 

- — - 

TRINITY  GROVE,  EDINBURGH. 

A  descriptive  sketch  of  Trinity  Grove  has  already 
appeared  in  a  by-gone  number  of  the  Gardening 
World,  so  that  we  do  not  purpose  more  than  to 
relate  a  few  details  bearing  specially  on  the  views 


the  lower  stories.  It  formed  a  quiet  retreat  for 
beautiful  and  tormented  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
in  later  times  the  Wizard  of  the  North  has  had 
connections  here. 

But  we  wish  rather  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
present.  Most  people  have  some  knowledge  of  the 


fair  scenes  in  the  broad  miles  around  the  environs 
of  Edinburgh,  and  from  the  tower  aforementioned 
these  beaming  expanses  are  stretehed  in  view.  The 
shining  Forth  with  its  white-sailed  yachts  ;  the  soft- 
green  woods  or  the  darker  hills  across  in  the  Fifeshire 
"  kingdom,”  with  the  Bass  and  many  other  rocks 
or  islands  lying  in  the  Firth;  the  Forth  Bridge 
arching  itself  away  up  in  the  western  ranges,  may 
all  be  seen  ;  and  to  the  south  we  see  Edinburgh 
Castle  frowning  from  its  height  down  upon  the  lower 


while  slightly  to  the  left  the  more  erect  C.  atlantica 
stretches  out  its  branches.  The  front  side  of  the 
house  is  one  mingled  mass  in  summer-time  of  Vitis 
festoons,  Clematis  flowers,  Ivy-clouds,  Magnolias, 
Ceanothus  azureus  and  other  climbers,  with  borders 
of  sweet  smelling  flowers  around  the  base. 


One  may  notice  an  attached  conservatory  at  the 
extreme  right,  and  here  we  would  find  if  we  were 
there,  Mocking  birds,  and  Love  birds,  Weavers  and 
Parroquets  all  lively  and  all  loved,  for  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son  cares  for  them  herself.  We  also  reproduce  what 
is  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  to  the  garden — 
an  old  Pear  tree.  Seen  with  its  blossom,  seen 
with  its  leaves,  with  its  fruits,  or  at  any  time 
it  is  grand— and  I  can  use  no  better  adjective. 
It  crops  well  every  year  and  the  Pears  are 


Trinity  Grove  from  the  South. 


Old  Pear  Tree  at  Trinity  Grove. 


here  shown.  Trinity  Grove,  the  residence  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Thompson,  Esq.,  is  a  quaint  old  house, 
picturesque  to  the  greatest  perfection,  for  look  at  it 
from  any  vantage  and  you  have  a  picture  of  angled- 
walls,  rounded  buttresses,  juttiDg  windows,  and  the 
sentinel  tower  guarding  as  it  would  seem,  the  weal  of 


falls  of  the  city.  All  this  can  be  seen  from  the 
tower.  And  yet  contrasting  with  the  life  without, 
what  peace  there  is  within.  Here  we  have  rolling 
lawns  and  handsome  shrubs  most  beautifully 
arranged.  In  the  photo  we  see  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Mc.Kenzie,  seated  with  his  back  to  a  Cedrus  Deodora, 


good  eating,  but  they  do  not  keep  long.  I  cannot 
give  the  name  of  it,  but  that  would  not  improve  it. 
I  may  give  further  notes  of  this  beautiful  old 
garden  subsequently.  The  Pear  tree  photograph  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Thompson.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son  and  family  enjoy  their  garden. —  Van  Dyck. 
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THE  CABBAGE  FLY  (ANTHOMYIA 
BRASSICAE.) 

Year  after  year,  just  as  regularly  as  we  put  out 
Cabbage  plants,  the  above  fly  makes  itself  known. 
It  is  hard  enough  work  to  get  the  plants  started 
without  being  pestered  with  any  flies,  for  our  soil  is 
almost  pure  sand,  topsoil  and  subsoil ;  yet,  just  as 
sure  as  we  put  out  the  crop  they  become  infested. 
They,  however,  have  a  wonderful  vitality,  and  what 
with  constant  soot  and  lime  waterings  we  manage  as 
a  rule  to  check  the  progress  of  the  grubs  and  to  aid 
the  plants  a  little  bit.  By  retaining  around  the  ball 
of  the  plants,  even  though  the  main  or  lower  part  of 
the  root  succumbs,  smaller  roots  are  sent  out  from 
the  stem  at  the  ground  evel. 

After  these  get  hold  we  press  the  plants  down  by 
a  jerk  with  the  heel  and  earth  them  high  up.  We 
have  kept  out  all  vegetable  mould  for  the  kitchen 
garden  for  some,  because  we  found  that  such  appli¬ 
cations  ust  meant  the  cultivating  in  the  most 
vigorous  fashion  the  very  pest  we  were  fighting 
against.  We  burn  the  Cabbage  stocks,  and  have 
dressed  the  ground  both  before  and  after  planting — 
a  month  or  two,  of  course,  before  or  after — with 
gas  lime,  using  2  tons  per  acre,  which  was  as  much 
as  we  dared  use  on  such  hot,  dry  soil.  This  had  a 
mighty  effect  in  suppressing  the  larvae.  There  are 
three  generations  annually,  therefore  persistent 
efforts  are  needed.  The  female  fly  lays  her  eggs 
down  on  the  stem  of  the  plant,  and  very  soon  these 
hatch  out,  and  the  "grub,”  as  we  gardeners  call  it, 
bores  into  the  root  or  stem,  which  straightway 
decomposes.  At  this  period  things  go  very  hard 
with  the  plants.  Very  many  utterly  fail,  while 
Others  pull  through.  We  can  only  urge  the  use  of 
of  soot  water  made  in  a  thick  tarry  liquid  and  kept 
at  the  plants  for  so  long  as  there  is  a  danger.  They 
soon  become  too  tough,  and  here  we  have  a  lesson 
given,  to  sow  thinly  in  the  seed  beds  or  drills,  and  to 
do  everything  to  produce  a  healthy,  vigorous, 
toughened  plant  for  putling  out.  Of  course,  there 
are  other  dipterous  flies,  even  of  the  same  genus  as 
A.  Brassicae,  only,  we  think,  this  one  is  a  real  bad 
chap.  Keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds,  especially 
those  belonging  to  the  same  order  as  the  Cabbage 
tribe. — Havrison  D. 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  KENT. 

(Continued  from  p.  605.) 

In  the  Present. 

Having  glanced  at  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in 
the  past,  we  arrive  at  the  year  1869,  when  that  period 
of  agricultural  depression  set  in,  which  has  been  a 
great  factor  in  turning  the  minds  of  farmers  and 
landowners  to  sources  of  revenue  other  than 
ordinarythree  or  four  course  husbandry. The  gardening 
Press  had  for  some  time  been  dinning  into  the  ears  of 
the  public  that  vast  sums  of  money  were  leaving  the 
country  for  the  purchase  of  such  hsrdy  fruits  as 
could  be  grown  in  Britain.  The  daily  Press  caught 
the  same  spirit,  whilst  the  agricultural  papers  took 
up  the  idea  earnestly,  but  slowly.  By  degrees  this 
idea  became  a  fact,  and  those  men  who  went  in  boldly 
for  fruit  culture  at  that  time  have  made  fortunes  ; 
and  many  labouring  men,  who  had  plenty  of  hard 
work  in  them,  began  in  a  small  way  and  extended 
on  all  sides  as  they  accumulated  capital.  There 
was  another  factor  which  had  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  removal  of  the  excise  duties  from  hops  and 
malt  had  so  depressed  prices  that  orchards  were 
found  to  pay  better  on  an  average  of  years  than 
hops  or  barley;  and  fruit  trees  were  introduced  in 
the  hop  gardens  in  order  that  when  they  reached  a 
paying  age  the  hops  might  be  grubbed  and  the  land 
laid  to  grass,  as  before  the  introduction  of  foreign 
mutton  and  beef  live  stock  was  as  yet  a  safe  invest¬ 
ment  for  farmers.  For,  in  a  grass  orchard,  as  an 
old  hand  once  remarked  to  me,  "  We  get  three 
crops  :  mutton,  wool,  and  fruit.”  The  growth  of 
soft  fruit  for  the  making  of  jam  and  preserves, 
bottling,  &c.,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  local 
business,  now  became  a  vast  industry,  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  poor  woodland  and  thin  arable  lands 
were  adapted  to  the  culture  of  Strawberries  and 
bush  fruits  in  the  Swanley  and  Cray  districts  of 
Kent.  No  small  amount  of  their  success  in  those 
parts  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  cheap  manure 
which  they  procure  from  London,  where  the  author¬ 
ities  very  rightly  decline  to  have  it  stored,  and  it 
is  this  fertilising  agent  more  than  the  soil  itself 


which  has  justly  made  the  Swanley  fruit  a  name  all 
over  the  kingdom. 

Fruit-culture  then  began  to  be  taken  up  as  a 
serious  business,  and  every  advantage  of  improved 
systems  of  culture  was  embraced.  New  kinds  of 
fruits  in  each  family  were  tested  and  their  suitability 
for  market,  when  once  known,  caused  them  to  be 
largely  planted.  The  matter  of  pruning,  which  we 
take  to  be  the  crux  of  the  Kent  system,  was  carefully 
developed,  and  it  was  found  that  very  much  finer 
examples  could  be  produced  by  severe  pruning,  while 
such  fruit  made  the  highest  prices.  Timely  pruning, 
gathering  of  the  crop  at  several  pickings,  with  an 
extra  top  dressing  of  manure  in  summer,  gave  results 
never  dreamed  of  before.  Growers  were  not  slow 
in  following  such  evident  sources  of  profit,  while  new 
and  distant  markets  became  available,  as  the 
Northern  and  Western  Railway  agents  eagerly 
competed  for  this  traffic ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  Strawberries  (which  are  one  of  the  most  perish¬ 
able  fruits)  could  be  gathered  at  Swanley,  at  the 
rate  of  eighty-five  tons  in  one  day,  and  put  on  rail 
to  reach  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  the  same  day  in 
good  order. 

My  remarks  in  this  division  have  hitherto  referred 
more  to  soft  fruits  (Currants,  Raspberries,  Cherries, 
and  Strawberries),  but  attention  was  at  the  same 
time  given  to  Plums  and  Apples  and  the  hardier 
kinds  of  Pear,  which  soon  proved  themselves  to  pay 
handsomely  for  cultural  care,  while  the  introduction 
of  the  Paradise,  stock  for  grafting  Apples  upon, 
enabled  growers  to  obtain  crops  from  trees  three  or 
four  years  old  in  bush  form.  The  fruit  from  such 
trees,  by  its  proximity  to  the  ground,  and  by  the  aid 
of  refracted  heat,  possessed  such  beauty,  size,  and 
appearance,  that  even  in  years  when  a  glut  of  fruit 
obtained,  the  Apples  from  the  Paradise  trees  made 
a  good  paying  price.  In  fact,  it  pays  a  farmer  to 
plant  them  on  a  14  years’  lease.  Instead  of  the  old 
tall  orchard  standard  trees,  Plums  planted  as  two 
year  old  trees,  headed  back  low  for  half  standards, 
became  the  rage,  and  gave  a  crop  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year,  and  by  a  combination  of  the  plantation  system 
with  top  fruit,  very  large  returns  were  secured  from 
a  small  acreage.  A  word  as  to  the  Paradise  stock. 
It  is  a  surface  rooting  Apple  found  in  the  central 
Asian  mountains  and  was  named  Malus  Pavadisica 
from  its  being  discovered  near  the  region  of  the 
supposed  Garden  of  Eden.  This  variety,  though  a 
weakling  by  itself,  gives  great  vigour  to  the  Apple 
scions  and  buds  placed  upon  it,  and  causes  the  trees 
to  produce  fruit  (as  before  stated)  much  earlier  than 
trees  raised  on  the  Crab  Apple.  Heavy  crops  are 
frequently  obtained  on  two  year  trees  and  have  to  be 
thinned  out.  All  the  sorts  of  Paradise  Apples  have 
this  effect,  except  the  narrow-leaved  French  variety, 
which  has  such  a  restrictive  action  on  the  scion  that 
it  fails  to  make  a  paying  tree,  and  unfortunately  this 
fact  has  in  the  past  caused  the  Apple  trees  on  this 
stock  to  be  condemned.  Our  best  nurserymen  are 
now  well  aware  of  this,  and  only  use  for  stocks  the 
broad-leaved  varieties.  In  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  trials  at  Chiswick,  it  was  found  that  the 
Paradise  Apple  stocks  that  were  not  grafted  gradu¬ 
ally  dwindled  away,  while  those  which  had  "  taken,” 
or  been  worked,  formed  handsome  and  fertile  trees. 
It  is  by  the  use  of  these  Paradise  stocks  that 
nurserymen  are  able  to  supply  examples  in  many 
cases  capable  of  bearing  fruit  the  first  season 
after  transplanting,  as  this  Paradise  stock  produces 
such  abundant  surface  roots  that  the  trees  do  not 
suffer  on  removal. 

There  is  yet  another  factor  that  has  assisted  the 
culture  of  fruit  in  the  past  thirty  years,  viz.,  the 
introduction  of  steam  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  and 
deeply  cultivating  the  soil,  and  in  many  cases  quite 
equalling  trenching.  The  good  work  done  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  through  its  publications, 
conferences,  and  exhibitions,  has  conferred  a  great 
benefit  on  the  public  by  the  introduction  of  novelties 
and  the  awarding  of  medals  and  certificates  to  the 
most  deserving  kinds.  The  gardening  Press  has 
done  loyal  service  in  giving  information,  and  the 
lectures  and  practical  demonstrations  by  the  County 
Council  lecturers  have  brought  home  to  the  people 
the  advantage  of  culture,  and  the  rational  use  of 
preventive  mixtures  for  blights,  insects,  &c. 

While  not  agreeing  with  the  American  system  of 
spraying  with  poisonous  compounds  (as  Paris  green, 
and  London  purple)  for  orchards  and  plantations, 
having  regard  to  their  dangerous  character,  jet  the 
use  of  winter  dressing  of  lime,  soot,  and  soft  soap, 


and  sprays  for  insects  when  they  appear  in  spring 
or  summer,  is  very  desirable.  Many  of  our  bes 
growers  spray  as  often  as  four  times  a  year,  both  as 
a  preventative  and  a  cure,  but  a  free  use  of  manure, 
clean  cultivation,  and  care  to  search  regularly  for 
insect  blights  in  order  to  cure  such  before  they  spread, 
will  render  drastic  measures  unnecessary. 

It  would  be  well  in  this  place  to  give  the  modus 
operandi  in  forming  orchards  and  plantations  as  now 
practised  by  the  best  Kent  growers.  If  an  orchard 
be  desired  on  what  is  now  grassland,  say  Cherries, 
they  are  planted  at  36  ft.  apart  in  rows;  but  in 
order  to  reap  an  earlier  return,  Plums  are  placed 
between  the  Cherries  at  18  ft.  apart,  as  these 
commence  to  bear  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  whereas 
Cherries  are  some  eight  or  ten  years  before  they  pay 
to  pick.  In  planting,  the  turf  is  removed  or  dug  in, 
and  holes  about  3  ft.  over  and  ij  ft.  deep,  are  made 
to  receive  the  trees,  which,  after  planting,  are  staked, 
and  if  cattle  are  allowed  into  the  orchard  they  are 
protected  (cradled)  with  Chestnut  pales,  made 
square  or  triangular  to  keep  the  heads  of  the  trees 
from  the  reach  of  the  cattle.  The  Plums  are  pruned 
back  the  first  year,  but  the  Cherries  are  better  not 
cut  back  until  they  have  made  a  year’s  growth. 
Care  is  taken  to  keep  grass  from  rooting  in  the  3  ft. 
circle,  as  its  presence  and  penetrating  power  would 
otherwise  absorb  all  the  moisture  necessary  for  the 
young  tree  to  establish  itself.  The  orchard  trees  are 
snmmer  and  winter  pruned,  and  shaped,  or  balanced 
for  five  or  six  years,  until  they  are  fitted  to  be  grown 
on,  with  an  occasional  thinning  of  the  main  boughs, 
and  the  ties  which  attach  the  trees  to  the  stakes  are 
renewed  also.  In  forming  a  plantation,  a  field  or 
stretch  of  ground  which  has  been  previously  prepared 
by  a  crop  of  Potatos,  Peas,  or  greens,  is  deeply 
stirred,  and  the  standard  or  half-standard  trees  are 
placed  in  lines,  say  15  ft.  apart,  for  Plums,  small¬ 
growing  Apples  and  Pears,  and  18  to  24  ft.  for  the 
larger  kinds.  These  being  planted,  give  the  pattern 
for  the  bush  fruit,  which  will  then  be  introduced  in 
long  lines  at  6  ft.  apart,  so  that  horse  hoes  can  be 
used  to  keep  the  land  clean,  all  the  trees  of  a  kind 
being  planted  in  a  block  so  that  the  fruit  can  be 
gathered  at  one  time.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
all  new  orchards  be  raised  in  arable  land,  when  for 
some  years  a  handsome  profit  can  be  made  from 
intermediate  vegetable  crops,  Wallflowers,  &c.,  the 
cultivation  of  which  is  of  great  benefit  to  orchard 
trees.  In  the  culture  of  Strawberries  it  is  usual  to 
plant  after  some  crop  which  has  been  highly 
manured.  The  plants  are  set  in  spring,  or  if  favour¬ 
able,  in  autumn.  An  acre  requires  some  12,000  for 
a  plant  at  2  ft.  apart,  30  in.  from  row  to  row.  An 
improved  plan  now  obtains  of  planting  on  the 
square,  as  horse  cultivation  can  then  be  used  both 
ways,  and  thus  hand  labour  is  saved. 

The  Kent  Cob  Nut  is  very  extensively  grown  in 
Kent,  where  the  largest-sized  cuts  are  produced  ; 
being  a  hardy  subject,  not  particular  as  to  soil,  many 
steep  banks  and  stony  patches  of  land  that  will  not 
grow  better  fruits  are  planted  with  trees  at  12  to  15 
ft.  apart,  and  for  some  years  until  the  Cobs  require 
all  the  ground,  vegetable  crops  or  bush  fruits  are 
grown  between  them,  which  being  highly  manured 
help  the  Nuts  to  form  trees.  They  begin  to  crop  the 
third  year;  many  old  plantations  are  found  with 
trees  ico  years  old,  some  24  ft.  through,  and  not 
more  than  6  ft.  high,  as  they  are  sevely  pruned  to 
keep  the  trees  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  umbrella 
with  about  9  to  12  main  branches,  all  coarse  wood 
being  pruned  away,  as  it  is  from  the  young  spray 
that  the  nuts  are  produced.  The  female  blossom 
appears  in  February  and  the  male  catkins  or  pollini- 
ferous  flowers  are  best  left  on  (or  at  least  a  portion 
of  them)  until  the  blossom  is  set,  say  March,  before 
the  winter  pruning  is  carried  out.  They  are  also 
pruned  in  August,  taking  out  the  strong  "wands” 
which  are  used  for  packing,  and  the  top  surplus 
growth  is  then  broken  off.  A  good  plantation  will 
yield  |  ton  to  the  acre,  but  we  have  had  two  or  three 
good  years  (1896-7-8)  when  crops  have  reached  t0  2j 
tons.  Prices  vary  from  25s.  to  60s.  per  100  lbs. 
Standard  Apples  and  Plums  are  often  planted  over 
them,  and  this  gives  a  larger  return  per  acre,  but 
Cobs  are  best  alone,  though  they  succeed  fairly  well 
under  trees.  Cob  Nuts  will  also  flourish  in  good 
ground  (soil),  but  that  is  usually  reserved  for  choice 
fruits  and  too  grors  growth  is  not  favourable  to  their 
cropping. 

Birds. — I  shall  naturally  be  expected  to  give  some 
opinion  on  this  point.  As  far  as  birds  are  concerned, 
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if  all  possible  means  are  taken  to  destroy  sparrows, 
and  all  bullfinches  are  trapped,  the  other  birds’  toll 
of  fruit  may  be  given  them  willingly  for  the  general 
good  they  do  in  keeping  down  grubs  and  insects.  I 
speak  generally,  as  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  attacks 
of  starlings,  blackbirds,  and  thrushes  on  our  soft 
fruit  crops.  The  cuckoo  is  one  of  the  fruit-grower’s 
best  friends,  as  he  alone  will  feed  on  the  Gooseberry 
caterpillar,  while  all  the  soft-billed  migratory  birds 
are  insect  feeders.  I  fear  that  in  many  places  as 
much  harm  is  done  by  the  gun  in  causing  canker, 
broken  boughs,  and  twigs,  as  the  birds  themselves 
would  do.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  hand¬ 
some  bird  as  the  bullfinch  must  be  destroyed,  but 
he  is  a  silly  fellow  and  can  be  readily  trapped  alive, 
and  there  is  a  sale  for  good  cock  birds  in  all  our  large 
towns 

Insects. — To  deal  properly  with  the  subject  of 
injurious  insects  affecting  fruit  trees  and  bushes 
would  require  an  evening  by  itself,  and  I  can  only 
here  suggest  that  adequate  manuring  of  the  soil, 
burning  all  prunings  and  rubbish  as  soon  as  collected, 
combined  with  a  winter  washing  of  lime,  soot,  and 
soft  soap  on  the  older  trees,  will  to  a  great  extent 
check  insect  ravages.  Spring  and  summer  spraying 
will  be  necessary  for  red  spider  on  Gooseberries, 
aphis  in  Plums  and  Damsons,  and  black  aphis  in 
Cherries  as  soon  as  any  insects  are  observed ;  they 
are  readily  seen,  as  the  leaves  curl  on  being  attacked. 
Special  formulas  are  given  in  most  fruit  books,  but 
the  safest  remedy  for  spraying  is  soft  soap  and 
quassia.  Where  winter  moth  is  prevalent,  orchard 
trees  must  be  grease-banded,  care  being  taken  to 
place  a  ring  of  grease  proof  paper  on  the  stems  before 
greasing. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Strawberries —  It  will,  of  course,  be  some  time 
before  Strawberries  are'  plentiful  and  cheaper,  but 
already  the  season  has  started,  and  the  cries  of  the 
hawker  may  be  heard  in  the  better  class  streets. 
Besides,  being  the  best  of  fruits  (for  we  have  an 
author's  evidence:— God  might  have  made  abetter 
fruit  than  the  Strawberry,  but  He  didn’t.)  to  the 
taste,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  aromatic  fruits 
anyone  can  think  of.  The  public  cannot  resist 
buying  it,  for  which  fact  we  are  well  satisfied.  There 
are  tons  and  tons  of  Strawberries  sent  off  daily  in 
the  height  of  their  season  from  the  large  farms  where 
their  culture  is  specialised,  but  even  yet  there  will  be 
an  increase  both  in  the  supplies  and  the  demand. 
Without  going  into  scientific  reasoning  over  the 
the  matter,  we  can  all  agree  to  recommend  it  as  one 
of  mildest  laxatives  one  may  use,  and  probably  the 
best  of  fruits  for  invalids. 

Well,  but  this  is  only  the  fourth  week  of  May  yet, 
and  many  thousands  of  blooms  are  yet  to  open  or 
set ;  and  as  we  are  not  entirely  immune  from  the 
danger  of  sudden  frosts,  it  would  be  well  to  stand 
prepared  for  yet  a  fortnight.  On  sandy  and  porous, 
hot  soils  there  is  also  a  great  loss  in  prolonged 
droughts,  from  malformed  and  undeveloped  fruits. 
If  it  can  be  attended  to  at  all,  then  let  the  Straw¬ 
berries  have  a  moist  root-hold. 

Where  a  few  extra  early  roots  are  desired,  a  thin¬ 
ning  and  selecting  of  the  fruits  on  some  of  the  most 
vigorous  plants  should  be  done.  The  lining  of  the 
rows  with  hay  or  straw  for  the  cleanliness  of  the 
fruit  must  no  longer  be  delayed.  Forced  Straw¬ 
berries,  whose  crops  have  been  gathered  and  the 
plants  hardened  off,  may  be  planted  in  the  open  with 
the  hope  of  getting  a  late  crop  in  the  autumn.  It  is 
necessary  when  doing  so  to  examine  them  in  case 
red  spider,  aphides,  or  other  flies  are  upon  them. 
Let  them  have  a  rich,  moist  soil,  and  supply  them 
with  water  regularly. 

Wall  Trees. — Peach,  Apricot,  and  Plum  trees 
are  now  swelling  their  rather  light  crops,  speaking 
generally.  I  have  already  hinted  that  where  there 
is  a  sparse  crop,  and  any  of  those  remaining  are  at 
all  hemmed  in  or  somewhat  crushed,  the  shoots 
bearing  them  must  be  relaxed  and  again  regulated  to 
allow  the  fruits  freedom. 

Disbudding  is  also  one  of  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  operations  the  hardy  fruit  grower  has  to 
busy  himself  with  at  this  time.  The  laws  to  guide 
him  in  this  work  are  To  take  off  those  growths 
and  buds  at  the  extremity  of  the  shoots  first.  To 
thin  little  by  little  (if  the  trees  have  been  neglected 


for  a  time)  until  they  are  once  again  free,  and  within 
limits.  Always  leave  a  shoot  at  the  base  of  a  bear¬ 
ing  branch  to  take  the  place  of  the  said  branch 
when  it  is  taken  out  after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Lay 
in  extension  wood  or  wood  to  take  the  place  of  bare 
shoots,  or  shoots  which  are  more  cumbersome  than 
useful.  I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  to  increase  the 
size  of  trees  after  they  have  covered  a  space  of  be¬ 
tween  170  sq.  ft.  and  200  sq.  ft.  Where  very  large 
trees  are  grown  we  obtain  a  plethora  of  ripe  fruits  at 
one  time,  unless,  of  course,  some  means  of  shading 
has  been  attempted  to  retard  the  ripening  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  crop.  The  garden  engine  should  be  in 
operation,  never  allowing  more  than  a  day  or  two 
to  pass  if  time  permits,  without  giving  the  trees  a 
hearty  wash  — J.  H.  D. 
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The  welcome  showers  of  the  past  week  have  materi¬ 
ally  assisted  the  growth  of  all  vegetable  crops,  and 
though  the  season  is  very  late  most  things  look 
promising.  Not  only  have  crops  grown  apace  these 
last  few  days,  but  weeds  have  sprung  up  in  all 
directions,  and  the  chief  work  for  the  present  will 
consist  in  keeping  these  under,  for  on  no  considera¬ 
tion  should  they  be  allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand. 
When  small,  an  hour  or  two’s  sunshine  will  put  an 
end  to  them,  if  the  hoe  be  run  through  the  crops 
occasionally,  but  if  allowed  to  get  firmly  rooted  hand 
weeding  has  to  be  resorted  to,  which  takes  up  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  therefore  adds  to  the  expense  of 
growing  the  crop. 

Broccoli  will  now  be  getting  over,  especially  in  all 
the  southern  counties.  As  soon  as  these  are  cut, 
the  ground  ought  to  be  dug'  and  got  ready  for 
another  crop.  In  some  places  late  Feas  follow  the 
Broccoli,  and  where  the  ground  has  to  be  made  the 
most  of  this  is  good  practice,  provided  after  digging 
it  is  made  firm  again,  otherwise  the  soil  would  be  too 
loose  for  the  production  of  good  Peas.  Where 
possible  it  is  far  better  to  reserve  a  plot  for  these  and 
use  the  late  Broccoli  ground  for  Celery  ;  the  trenches 
being  got  out,  planting  can  be  done  as  the  plants 
are  ready.  The  spaces  between  the  rows  being  sown 
with  Dwarf  Beans,  or  planted  with  salads  that  will 
be  off  before  it  is  time  to  earth  up.  Celery  for  early 
use  should  now  be  got  into  the  trenches,  as  the 
plants  will  grow  quite  as  fast  there  as  elsewhere 
provided  liberal  treatment  be  afforded  them,  and 
there  will  be  no  fear  of  them  receiving  a  check  should 
the  weather  be  hot  and  dry  later  on.  It  is  not  every¬ 
one  that  can  grow  nice  clean  well-blanched  stems  of 
Celery.  In  some  places  the  soil  is  unsuited  for  this, 
while  in  others  there  is  often  a  deficency  of  water, 
and  without  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture  it  is 
impossible  to  grow  fine  heads.  There  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  blanching  these  early  supplies  as  this  is 
effected  much  more  readily  and  in  less  time  than  in 
the  winter  months.  All  that  is  needed  when  the 
plants  have  once  taken  hold  of  the  soil  is  to  keep 
them  well  supplied  with  nourishment  and  there  is 
little  fear  of  them  not  growing  satisfactorily.  Peas 
such  as  Autocrat,  Late  Queen,  Michaelmas,  and 
others  of  that  class  may  now  be  sown.  Those  who 
are  desirous  of  having  good  pods  for  exhibition 
should  sow  those  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  type  such 
as  exhibition  Marrow,  Telephone,  Telegraph,  Strata¬ 
gem,  etc.  As  those  having  dark  pods  and  seeds 
usually  find  most  favour  with  judges  such  should  be 
given  the  preference.  The  present  is  a  good  time 
for  planting  out  all  kinds  of  Borecole  or  Kales,  early 
Broccoli,  Autumn  Cauliflower,  Savoys,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  Cabbage.  If  established  before  the 
ground  gets  too  hot  and  dry,  it  is  seldom  they  fail  to 
make  good  progress  through  the  summer.  Put 
stakes  to  Runner  Beans  as  soon  as  they  commence 
to  climb,  for  if  allowed  to  become  entangled  before 
supports  are  afforded  they  do  not  usually  grow  so 
rapidly. 

No  plant  pays  better  for  liberal  treatment  than 
the  Runner  Bean.  It  is  astonishing  the  amount  that 
can  be  gathered  from  one  row  if  well  looked  after, 
and  care  be  taken  to  have  all  pods  picked  as  they 
become  large  enough  for  use.  Dwarf  Beans  should 
be  thinned  to  at  least  six  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
there  is  nothing  gained  by  having  the  plants  standing 
too  thickly  together  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  crop  is 
often  lost  through  overcrowding.  Potatos  will  now 
need  attention.  The  soil  between  the  rows  having 
been  worked  as  fine  as  possible,  as  close  to  the  plants 


as  is  consistent  without  injury,  this  should  then  be 
drawn  up  so  as  to  form  a  good  ridge.  The  more 
soil  that  can  be  got  to  the  plants  the  better,  as  this 
will  prevent  any  of  the  stray  tubers  from  getting 
discoloured  by  the  sun.  Those  who  are  desirous  of 
having  heavy  crops  of  fine  tubers  should  dust  the 
soil  between  the  rows  with  sulphate  of  iron  previous 
to  earthing,  as  this  will  materially  assist  in  promoting 
a  healthy  growth. — Kitchen  Gardener. 

- »i* - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  16th  inst. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Odontoglossum  Coradinei  mirabile.  Nov.  var. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  very  large,  and  sur¬ 
pass  the  original  to  such  an  extent  as  to  appear  quite 
a  different  and  altogether  a  finer  thing.  The  sepals 
are  broadly  lanceolate,  and  have  two  large,  transverse 
brown  blotches  on  a  white  ground.  The  petals  are 
similar  in  shape,  but  have  only  one  large  blotch 
above  the  middle.  The  lip  is  brown  with  a  white  tip 
and  edges  and  a  yellow  disc.  It  is  certainly  the 
most  handsome  and  finest  form  of  this  type  we  have 
seen.  The  plant  shown  by  Baron  Schroder  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  the  Dell,  Egham,  carried 
nine  flowers  on  the  scape.  (First-class  Certificate.) 

Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum  Dell  var. 
Nov.  var. — The  sepals  of  this  richly  coloured  variety 
are  of  a  shining  chocolate  brown,  with  a  yellow  tip 
and  base.  The  petals  have  one  large  brown  blotch 
about  the  middle  and  several  smaller  ones  below. 
The  lip  is  obovate,  much  dilated,  crisped  and  yellow 
with  a  large,  half-moon  shaped  brown  blotch  in  front 
of  the  crest.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Baron  Schroder. 

Phaius  Phoebe.  Nov-,  hyb. — The  parents  of  this 
noble  hybrid  were  P.  sanderianus  x  P.  Humblotii. 
The  scape  of  the  plant  shown  was  30  in.  high  and 
carried  five  open  flowers  with  ten  or  twelve  buds. 
The  sepals  are  oblong  and  the  petals  oblanceolate, 
while  all  are  of  a  fulvous-yellow  colour  tipped  and 
edged  with  a  rosy  tint.  The  huge  lip  is  the  glory  of 
the  flower,  the  lamina  being  widely  expanded,  and 
rosy,  while  all  the  lower  portion  is  orange  but  heavily 
lined  with  purple.  The  crest  forms  a  double  yellow 
ridge  along  the  centre.  It  adds  one  more  to  the 
showy  race  of  hybrids.  (First-class  Certificate.) 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Wm.  Mur¬ 
ray),  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Odontoglossum  andersonianum  giganteum. 
Nov  var. — The  flowers  of  this  noble  and  telling 
variety  well  merit  the  term  giganteum.  The  ground 
colour  is  of  a  beautiful  clear  white,  the  sepals  being 
blotched  from  the  base  to  the  middle,  and  the  petals 
at  the  middle  only.  There  is  just  one  blotch  on  the 
centre  of  the  lip.  The  large  flowers  and  the  white 
ground  are  the  telling  features  of  this  variety. 
(Award  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush 
Hill  Park,  Enfield. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Purity.  Nov.  var. — 

The  flowers  of  this  fine  variety  are  very  large,  and 
crisped,  with  over-lappiDg  white  segments.  The 
triangular  petals  are  jagged  at  the  edges.  The  lip 
has  a  yellow  disc  and  sometimes  a  solitary,  but 
minute  spot,  these  being  the  only  colours.  (Award 
of  Merit.)  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C. 
J.  Salter),  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Raymond  Crawshay. 
— The  flowers  of  this  handsome  and  telling  variety 
are  broad  and  rounded,  with  overlapping  segments, 
the  whole  being  of  a  rosy  hue.  The  sepals  are 
elliptic,  while  the  petals  are  jagged  at  the  edges  with 
a  few  large  brown  blotches  on  the  centre.  The  lip 
rejoices  in  numerous  blotches  and  spots.  (Award  of 
Merit.)  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S. 
Cooke),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Odontoglossum  polyxanthum  Gatton  Park 
var. — The  sepals  of  this  handsome  variety  are 
lanceolate-elliptic,  and  rich  brown  with  yellow  tips 
and  edges,  and  netted  with  yellow  towards  the  base. 
The  petals  are  ovate,  acuminate,  clawed,  and  yellow 
with  a  few  irregular  brown  blotches,  mostly  below 
the  middle.  The  lip  is  short,  deeply  concave,  rich 
brown,  shining,  with  a  distinctly  defined  yellow  base. 
The  lobes  of  the  crest  are  mostly  white.  (Award  of 
Merit.)  J.  Colrnan,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
King),  Gatton  Park,  Reigate. 

Floral  Committee. 

Cerasus  Pseudo-Cerasus  James  H.  Veitch. — This 
is  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  all  the  varieties  of  this 
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Japan  Cherry  we  have  seen.  The  flowers  are  of  great 
size,  double,  of  a  rich  rosy-pink,  and  profusely  pro¬ 
duced  in  heavy  bunches  from  the  short  lateral  spurs. 
The  young  leaves  are  of  a  rich  bronzy  hue,  and  very 
handsome  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom.  (First- 
class  Certificate.)  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Chelsea. 

Lathyrus  splendens  Pride  of  California. — 
This  little  known  species  has  shrubby  stems  and  in 
habit  reminds  one  of  a  Swainsonia.  Like  that  it  also 
enjoys  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse.  The  leaves 
consist  of  two  to  four  pairs  of  small,  elliptic,  glau¬ 
cous  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced  in 
axillary  racemes,  the  blooms  being  scattered  from 
the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  stalk.  The  standard  and 
wings  are  crimson-red.  The  keel  is  rosy  with  a  red 
tip.  (Award  of  Merit.)  The  Director,  Royal  Gar¬ 
dens,  Kew. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  made  the  following 
awards  on  the  17th  inst. 

Paeonia  Moutan  var. — The  flowers  of  this  tree 
Paeony  are  semi-double,  having  several  rows  of 
broad,  beautifully  frilled  and  snow-white  petals. 
The  inner  ones  have  a  faint  tint  of  pink,  while  the 
large  bunch  of  anthers  is  bright  golden-yellow. 
(Floricultural  Certificate  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Darwin  Tulip  May  Queen.— This  is  a  beautiful 
Tulip  of  tall  and  stately  growth,  with  large  and  soft 
rose  flowers,  on  stout  stems,  and  a  blue-black  base. 
(Floricultural  Certificate  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sons. 

Cattleya  nobilior  Walker’s  var. — The  flowers 
of  this  variety  are  large  for  the  type,  with  rich 
lavender-pink  sepals  and  petals.  The  lamina  of  the 
lip  is  largely  expanded  and  darker  in  colour  than  the 
rest  of  the  flower  with  a  large,  pale  yellow  disc.  The 
interior  of  the  tube  is  buff,  and  streaked  with  brown. 
(Botanical  Certificate  of  Merit.)  Walter  C.  Walker, 
Esq.  (grower,  Mr,  Geo.  Cragg),  Percy  Lodge,  Winch- 
more  Hill. 

Paeonia  Moutan  Mrs.  Jessop  Hutton. — Here 
we  have  a  large  white  flower,  with  the  faintest  flush 
of  rose.  The  stamens  are  pure  yellow,  and  well 
developed  round  the  violet  cdloured  ovary.  (Flori¬ 
cultural  Certificate  of  Merit.)  Messrs,  Kelway  & 
Son,  Langport,  Somerset. 

Dracaena  cannaefolia. — This  is  a  broad  leaved 
form,  the  leaves  being  light  green,  edged  and  streaked 
with  creamy-white.  The  leaves  are  about  3J  in.  wide. 
(Botanical  Certificate  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. 


MORTON  HALL,  MIDLOTHIAN. 

(Concluded  from  p.  602.) 

The  Fruit  Houses. 

The  Fig-house  is  in  capital  condition;  the  trees  are 
in  good  heart  and  well  furnished,  bearing  yearly 
splendid  crops  The  borders  are  not  of  the  shallow 
depth  recommended  for  the  growth  of  Figs  ;  yet 
they  are  not  at  all  deep.  The  breadth,  rather  though, 
is  narrowed.  Liberal  nourishment  is  given  and 
constant  waterings,  with  rain  water,  rarely  any  other. 
The  varieties  represented  are  Brown  Turkey,  Black 
and  white  Ischia,  White  Marseilles  and  Castle 
Kennedy. 

On  an  end  wall  of  the  house  Tomatos  are  being 
grown.  Spaces  between  the  trees  in  nearly  all  of 
the  fruit-houses  are  filled  with  Tomato  plants, 
which  thus  considerably  add  to  the  yearly  out-put. 
We  do  not  so  very  often  see  the  Cinnamon  plant,  so 
useful  for  the  supply  of  green  foliage,  and  so 
pleasantly  odorous.  In  the  Fig-house  there  was  a 
dozen  large  plants.  Adiantums  of  varieties,  of 
whose  fronds  Mr.  Harvey  has  so  much  need,  are 
grown  in  profusion  below  the  trellis-trained  trees ; 
and  Phoenix  rupicola,  Areca  lutescens,  Lomaria 
gibba,  Cycas  revoluta  and  such  like  Palms,  Ferns 
and  Cycas,  composed  a  view  in  all  points— leafy. 
Figs  have  a  very  tropical  appearance.  Beyond  this 
house  the  other  fruit  houses  extend.  This  range  is 
lean-to,  faces  south  or  south-east,  and  joins  at  right- 
angles  to  the  corridor  section. 

In  a  porch  next  the  Fig-house,  that  favourite 
climbing  Rose,  Marechal  Niel,  was  doing  its  best  to 
be  first  with  flowers.  Myrtles,  Euonymus  vars  , 
trained  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  Pteris  tremula 
with  some  dwarf-flowering  plants  were  employed  for 
decorative  show. 

Stepping  dow  into  the  late  Peachery  we  find  every 


corner  made  use  of.  The  trees  are  a  credit  to  any 
gardener,  and  we  can  also  speak  for  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  fruits  which  they  bear.  Lime  water 
drenchings  are  very  frequently  given  and  the  practice 
seems  justificatory.  As  a  rule,  whenever  rain  falls, 
the  borders  are  watered.  Of  Peaches,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Sea  Eagle,  Stirling  Castle  ;  Barrington  and 
that  good  late  variety  Lady  Palmerston,  are  prime 
favourites  ;  while  Victoria  and  Humboldt  Nectarines 
are  well  favoured  in  their  class.  Malmaison  Carn¬ 
ations  are  especially  treated  and  two  long  top 
shelves  bore  many  a  dozen  beautiful  types  with  dark 
gray  broad  curly  foliage,  and  big  bloom  buds  just 
bursting.  Then  Ixias,  Jonquils,  and  Azaleas,  large 
well  flowered  old  Ghent  types,  filled  a  whole  long 
stage. 

In  the  early  house,  trees  and  plants  were  fresh, 
and  good  crops  were  in  the  first-named.  Lord 
Napier  Nectarine  and  Violette  Hative  Peach  and 
others  were  here.  Bedding  plants  chiefly  filled  the 
stages.  A  few  plants  of  Diosma  ericoides  with 
white,  starry  flowers  and  leaves  giving  a  faint  aroma 
were  noted  for  their  brightness. 

The  conservatory,  a  span-roofed  house  abutting 
from  the  centre  of  the  lean-to  range,  was  gay  with 
well-grown  Hippeastrums,  Statice  profusa,  Azalea 
D.  Perle,  A.  vervaeneana,  &c. ;  Tulips,  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Narcissus,  Primulas,  and  a  host  of  other 
spring  flowers.  Two  plants  of  Clematis  indivisa, 
planted  one  on  either  side  of  the  house  cover  the 
whole  of  the  under-roof  surface,  and  when  in  flower 
the  long  floral  festoons  blaze  forth  in  a  dazzling 
picture.  It  flowers  during  March. 

In  the  vinery  things  appeared  as  in  the  other 
places,  all  fresh  and  strong.  A  year  or  two  ago  the 
Vines  shanked  badly,  but  since  a  better  heat  circula¬ 
tion  was  obtained,  and  the  borders  renewed,  the 
appearance  and  condition  of  the  rods  now  give  hope 
for  good  crops.  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Bucklaud's  Sweetwater, 
Foster’s  Seedling,  and  Mrs.  Pince,  were  all  doing 
finely.  Here,  too,  was  a  staging  of  Cacti  among 
which  Opuntias,  Cereuses,  Epiphyllums,  and 
Mammillarias  predominated.  In  the  late  vinery  tall 
growing  zonal  Pelargoniums  sent  out  a  rich  blaze  of 
colour  from  their  places  on  the  back  wall.  It 
requires  a  sight  of  these  to  comprehend  how  useful 
and  handsome  “  Geraniums  ”  grown  in  this  way, 
can  be. 

But  now  in  a  word  we  must  part.  It  always  gives 
us  pleasure  to  make  note  of  any  worthy  place  and  to 
accredit  the  labours  of  able  gardeners.  We  feel 
that  not  half  justice  has  been  given  to  all  there  is  of 
notable  interest  about  Morton  Hall,  but  what  we 
have  now  omitted  may  at  a  future  visit,  all  well,  be 
then  recorded.  After  hospitalities  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harvey  we  took  leave,  pleased  in  every  way. — 
Van  Dyck. 

— - •*- - 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

All  of  us  who  have  health  to  move  about  have  been 
enjoying  the  bright  colours  on  our  rough  hill  slopes 
or  over  the  wide  moors  where  the  yellow  Whins  and 
Brooms  have  been  blowing.  We  see  this  and  other 
great  beauties  all  around  us,  and  according  to  our 
natures  are  pleased  and  show  thankful  appreciation  ; 
or  we  may  make  no  effort  to  enjoy  it,  perhaps 
hardly  see  it ;  all,  as  we  have  said,  depends  on  our 
regard  for  such  things.  Some  may  think  there  is 
enough  of  this  sort  of  thing  about  us  already  and 
possibly  there  may  be  in  certain  territories,  but 
without  opposition,  we  can  say,  not  everywhere  ;  not 
very  many  places  in  fact. 

Suppose  now  that  half  of  these  yellow-flowering 
Whins  or  Brooms,  or  whatever  else  it  might  have 
been,  were  singled  out  and  taken  away,  would  you 
have  been  so  much  tickled  with  the  effect  ?  Or 
if  they  were  reduced  to  a  quarter,  and  then  less 
than  a  quarter  and,  finally,  none  were  left,  would 
it  not  appear  as  though  one  more  of  the 
pleasant  things  in  life  had  been  blotted  out  ?  And 
so  with  all  our  natural  and  our  gardening  decora¬ 
tions  ;  it  is  only  when  we  have  none  to  enjoy 
that  we  wish  for  them,  and  we.  gravitate  towards 
something  else  that  is  pleasant  and  beautiful. 

One  plant  is  very  nice,  ten  plants  together  are 
nicer  than  one  ;  a  hundred  are  better  than  ten,  and 
a  thousand  are  better  than  a  hundred. 

When  we  have  an  object  in  view,  we  are  apt  to 
use  our  persuasion  to  some  length.  However,  wbat 
we  desire  to  see  is  a  more  liberal  use  of  hardy  flower¬ 


ing  shrubs  about  the  grounds  of  gardens,  or  even 
throughout  the  wider  areas  of  estates. 

Cytisus  scoparius,  either  on  ground  lying  idle 
or  within  the  nearer  precincts  of  the  country  man¬ 
sions,  is  a  hardy  shrub,  and,  though  common,  none 
the  less  to  be  thought  of.  Cytisus  s.  andreanus  is 
more  used  as  a  pot  plant  for  forcing,  yet  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  anywhere  north,  to  Fife,  at  least.  The 
side  petals  or  wings  of  this  variety  of  the  Broom  are 
a  rich  orange-brown  colour. 

Cytisus  albus  flowers  outdoors  during  May  and 
June,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  sprays  of 
pure  white.  C.  praecox,  massed  into  circular  beds 
or  planted  on  ridges,  is  another  form  we  can  well  re¬ 
commend  for  use.  It  makes  a  fine  show  even  as  a 
single  plant  in  the  front  rows  of  the  shrubbery.  C. 
decumbens  is  a  pretty  little  Alpine  species,  handy 
for  fringing  a  sunny  part  of  rockeries.  The  Brooms 
are  not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
but  a  warm,  rather  light,  well-drained  soil  produces 
vigorous  and  floriferous  plants ;  and  in  such  soil 
severe  winters  have  less  effect  on  them. 

Berberis  Aquifolium  (or  Mahonia  Aquifolia), 
so  freely  used  as  covert  and  as  ground  shelter  every¬ 
where,  is  a  fine  old  flowering  shrub.  When  not  in 
flower,  the  foliage  and  the  compact  picturesqueness 
of  this  shrub  are  standing  qualities ;  and  such 
aspects  are  increased  at  the  flowering  time,  which  is 
late  April,  May,  and  early  June.  Then  after  the 
flowers  come  the  blue-purple  berries  (dangerous  to 
the  children  and  loved  by  the  birds),  produced  in 
great  clusters,  the  juice  of  which  stains  the  fingers 
of  those  who  would  pluck  them.  A  botanical  in¬ 
terest  is  attached  to  the  flowers  in  the  fact  of  their 
having  sensitive  stamens.  They  shew  the  power  of 
movement  best  when  fully  expanded  to  the  sun.  It 
attains  to  a  height  of  6  ft.  in  favourable  places. 

B.  A.  repens  is  a  dwarf  form,  only  reaching  about 
1  ft.  or  so  high.  B.  gracilis  resembles  B.  Aquifolium, 
but  is  more  slender.  The  leaves  are  finer,  and  have 
red  stalks  or  petioles.  It  grows  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high. 

B.  Darwinii  represents  what  many  term  the  true 
Berberis  type,  for  the  Mahonias  are  not  generally 
known  as  synonyms  of  Berberis  by  the  average 
grower.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  B.  Darwinii  is  known 
very  generally,  and  where  known  it  is  a  favoured 
member.  It  reaches  to  7  ft.  and  8  ft.  as  a  bush,  and, 
isolated  on  the  outskirts  of  a  belting,  or  fringing  a 
lawn,  nothing  in  its  season  is  better.  It  is  in  bloom 
by  April,  the  orange-yellow  flowers  depending  in 
showers  from  the  arching  shoots. 

B.  stenophylla  has  much  resemblance  to  the 
former.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  B.  Darwinii  and  one 
named  B.  empetrifolia.  The  flowers  are  a  clear, 
good  yellow,  and  plenteous  in  quantity.  B.  vulgaris 
is  the  common  species.  No  doubt  all  of  us  who 
have  lived  in  the  country  parts  will  have  seen  this 
shrub  flinging  itself  about  in  the  loose  hedge-rows, 
and  may  have  tasted  its  crimson,  acidulous  fruits. 
I  know  of  a  lady  who  would  not  allow  her  hedger 
to  trim  the  hedges  in  which  B.  vulgaris  flourished. 

Ceanothus  azureus,  belonging  as  it  does  to 
Mexico,  requires  in  our  cold  clime  some  shelter; 
more  especially  does  this  apply  northwards.  We 
find  it  often  grown  as  a  wall-clothing  shrub,  and 
where  the  buildings  are  broad  and  large  and  more 
out  of  the  way,  against  such  support  Ceanothus 
azureus  is  all  right.  But  from  its  vigour  in  these 
places  it  is  not  neat  enough  or  close  growing  to  be 
used  in  proximity  to  house  entrances.  It  grows  to 
ten  or  more  feet  high,  and  sends  forth  clusters  of 
azure  blue,  little  flowers  from  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 
It  blooms  in  June,  and  where  the  soil  is  not  hot  and 
drv  they  last  a  loDg  while  fresh. 

’Olearia  Haastii  has  within  recent  years  been 
largely  planted  in  some  of  the  gardens  around  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  has  flourished  handsomely.  It  is  one  of 
the  brightest  of  our  flowering  shrubs,  and  its  success 
and  the  appreciation  it  has  received  wherever  intro¬ 
duced  make  us  hope  that  more  of  the  lesser  known 
but  yet  worthy  shrubs  will  find  their  way  into  many 
more  east  of  Scotland  gardens.  The  cry  is  that 
nothing  can  stand  against  the  searching  east  and 
north  winds,  which  so  constantly  and  severely  strike 
these  coasts  in  the  northern  latitudes.  And  it  is 
true ;  but  given  some  shelter  until  they  become 
established  and  somewhat  naturalised,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  much  advancement  and  many  additions 
could  be  made.  This  Olearia  makes  a  fine  specimen 
lawn  shrub,  for  if  it  has  not  much  of  beauty  in  its 
foliage  its  general  habit  and  arrrangement,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  shining  pale  green  foliage  and  the 
Star  or  Daisy-like,  white  clustered  flowers,  are 
pretty  in  their  union.  It  is  evergreen,  and  attains 
to  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  height. — Edina. 

(To  be  continued ,) 
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HERACLEUM  GIGANTEUM. 

As  a  stately,  ornamental  subject  none  surpasses  the 
Giant  Cow  Parsnip  for  use  as  an  effective  back¬ 
ground  in  our  dwarfer  shrubberies,  or  for  general 
work  in  outlying  parts  of  the  rougher  grounds 
surrounding  the  lawns  of  private  or  other  gardens. 
According  to  its  environs,  and  the  suitability  of  the 
soil,  its  height  varies  from  6  ft.  to  12  ft.  To  give  it 
a  popular  description  it  will  not  be  misleading  to  say 
that  it  resembles  a  Hemlock  in  foliage  and  stem 
and  flowers,  all  of  which  are  from  10  to  20  times 
larger  than  that  of  Hemlock. 

ABUTILON  SAWITZII. 

For  a  bright  leaved,  light,  and  decorative  plant,  this 
white  and  green  leaved  variety  is  eminent.  Once 
seen  and  adopted,  gardeners  generally  like  to  ensure 
a  batch  of  a  goodly  number,  for  have  they  not 
proved  it  as  serviceable  in  the  houses  during  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring,  and  as  an  ornament  for  the  beds 
in  summer,  or  all-the-year-round  table  or  house 
decorations  ?  It  can  be  raised  from  spriDg-struck 
cuttings,  and  grown  on  in  a  house  of,  say,  6o°  at  the 
lowest.  It  makes  all  the  sturdier  a  plant  if  the  pot¬ 
ting  is  firm.  It  is  not  so  hardy  as  A.  Thompsonii,  or 
such  others,  but  more  fitting  as  a  house  decorative 
plant. 

FORCING  SEAKALE. 

Recently  in  your  columns  there  was  an  excellent 
note  from  Mr.  Carmichael  on  the  forcing  of  this  for 
early  work.  I  can  quite  endorse  all  he  said  regarding 
the  growing  it  in  rows  and  throwing  out  a  trench 
between  the  rows,  placing  the  soil  over  the  crowns  ; 
then  filling  these  trenches  with  fermenting  dung  or 
other  material,  I  well  remember  when  serving  under 
Mr.  Vallance  at  Ven  Hall,  in  1870,  he  obtained  his 
first  lot  in  this  way ;  and  I  have  never  seen  better. 
But  every  place  does  not  lend  itself  to  this  mode  of 
culture.  A  farmer  near  me  grows  grand  Kale  by 
covering  it  with  ashes,  placing  a  stick  to  show  where 
the  crowns  are,  and  then  covering  the  whole  with 
dung  to  obtain  heat.— J.  C.  F.  A.,  Chard. 

- - 

SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. — May  17th,  1899. 
This  society  held  an  exhibition  of  plants  and  flowers 
in  their  gardens  at  Regent’s  Park,  on  the  above  date. 
The  show  was  attractive  and  varied  but  was 
composed  almost  entirely  of  nurserymen’s  exhibits. 

Mr.  Wm.  Rumsey,  Joynings  Nursery,  Waltham 
Cross,  near  London,  N.,  exhibited  a  fine  group  of 
H.  P.,  Polyantha,  and  other  Roses,  arranged  in 
stands  or  vases.  Adiantum  cuneatum  formed  a  fine 
edging.  Of  H.  P.’s,  Mrs.  Rumsey  was  excellent.  Of 
Teas,  Marechal  Niel,  May  Rivers,  and  The  Queen, 
were  very  fine  ;  also  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  in  long 
sprays  springing  from  the  back.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  &  Co.,  The  Nurseries, 
Stevenage,  were  first  with  a  collection  of  hardy 
plants.  The  exhibit  was  arranged  on  a  bank  of  grass 
with  cork  bark  between  the  groups  of  plants, 
Alyssum  saxatile  compactum,  numerous  Saxafragas, 
Violas.  Sedums,  Anemones,  and  the  little  Daphne 
Cneorum  were  the  chief  plants.  Mr.  A.  Smith 
Prospect  House,  Downley,  High  Wycombe,  put  up 
thirty-six  varieties  of  Pansies  in  pots ;  also  a 
collection  of  cut  Roses.  Of  the  Pansies,  Guardsman, 
Premier,  and  W.  G.  Head  were  the  pick.  (Large 
Bronze  Medal.) 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
received  a  Small  Silver  Medal  for  h's  Malmaison 
Carnation,  “Princess  May.’’ 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate  Nursery, 
Southgate,  Middlesex,  exhibited  a  group  of  new 
hybrid  hardy  Azaleas.  This  was  a  large  and  bright 
exhibit,  aiding  the  show  very  much.  A.  Queen 
Victoria,  A.  Charles  Darwin,  A. Baron  von  Heicheros, 
A.  Ariadne,  A.  rustica  fl.  pi.  Phoebe,  A  r.  fl.  pi.  Aida 
from  among  the  hybrid  mollis  and  sinensis  types,  and 
Gloria  Mundi  were  among  the  Ghent  Azaleas. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Purnell  Purnell,  Esq.,  Woodlands,  Streatham 
Hill,  S.W.,  put  up  a  collection  of  Alpines  and  Sem- 
pervivum  brachiatum.  Primulas,  in  variety,  Alpine 


Auriculas,  Sedums,  and  Saxifragas  completed  the 
list.  (Large  Bronze  Medal.) 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  &  Co.,  Stevenage,  exhibited 
twenty-four  plants  of  King  of  Denmark  zonal  Pelar¬ 
gonium.  It  is  of  a  sweet  pinky-salmon  colour,  dwarf, 
and  floriferous.  They  were  awarded  the  second 
prize. 

For  six  plants,  suitable  for  table  decoration, 
Walter  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Percy  Lodge,  Wincbmore 
Hill,  was  placed  first.  He  had  nice  plants  of 
Reidia  glaucescens,  Aralia  gracillima,  Croton  Mrs. 
Dorman,  C.  undulatum,  Dracaena  Warrenii,  D. 
Doucettii,  and  Eulalia  gracilis.  Campbell  Newing¬ 
ton,  Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Abbott),  The  Holme, 
Regent's  Park,  was  second  ;  and  Mrs.  Abbott,  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  G.  Keif),  South  Villa,  Regent’s  Park, 
equal  second. 

Campbell  Newington,  Esq.,  was  first  for  a  magni¬ 
ficent  group  of  flower  and  foliage  plants,  comprising 
fine  Azaleas,  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  Cocos 
varieties,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Caladiums,  Anthu- 
riums,  Coleus,  Adiantums,  Pteris,  Spiraeas,  Gloxinias, 
and  Musk. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London, 
put  up  a  very  fine  group  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants.  Acer  Negundo  variegatum  and  Palms  made 
a  fine  background  for  the  Lilium  Harissii,  Ixora 
coccinea,  with  grand  trusses,  Carnations,  Cattleyas 
in  quite  a  large  variety,  Miltonias  and  Odontoglot- 
sums;  also  Azaleas  of  the  Ghent  types,  and  a  fine 
lot  of  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Alocacias,  Caladiums, 
&c.  It  was  a  well  arranged  group.  (Large  Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nur¬ 
series,  Norwood  Road,  London,  S.E.,  exhibited  a 
bank  of  their  famous  Caladiums  in  all  colours, and  each 
the  very  picture  of  health.  Some  of  the  plants  must 
have  been  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  through, and  equally  tall.  Some 
of  the  finer  were  C.  Mercedes  d'Argent,  Lily  Burke, 
John  Laing,  Madam  J.  Box,  Reine  de  Danemark,  C. 
minus  erubescens,  Wm  John  Peed,  and  Arassuahy. 
(Silver-Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts  , 
arranged  a  very  lovely  bank  of  Roses  in  pots  and  in 
stands,  including  Tea  Rose  Enchantress,  a  creamy 
variety,  H.  P.  Gloire  de  Margottin,  &c.  (Large 
Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  of  Langport,  Somerset, 
staged  a  lovely  show  of  their  beautiful  and  strong 
Paeonies.  This  formed  a  sweet  corner  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition.  Countess  Crew,  a  large  pink  sort ;  Countess 
Cadogan,  with  a  deeper  base,  but  otherwise  pink, 
Clothos,  Meand  Wild,  and  others  were  very  fine. 
(Small  Silver  Medal.) 

Walter  Walker,  Esq  ,  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore 
Hill,  N.,  was  first  with  a  very  handsome  group  of 
Orchids.  Cattleya  Mendelii  Morganiae,  C. 
Skinnerii.C.citrina,  Dendrobiumnobile  sanderianum, 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  Pescatorei,  Oncidiums, 
and  Cymbidiums,  with  Eulalias  and  Crotons,  &c., 
interspersed,  made  up  a  high-class  group. 

Ludwig  Mond,  Esq.,  20,  Avenue  Road,  N.W. 
came  second  with  a  group  far  less  showy,  but  having 
some  good  Cattleyas.  C.  Mendelii,  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria,  Odontoglossums,  Lycaste  Deppei,  and  Den- 
drobium  wardianum  were  some  of  the  best. 

Mr.  J.  Prewitt,  Connaught  Nurseries,  Rayleigh, 
Essex,  arranged  a  very  pleasing  table  of  small 
Spanish  Irises,  Lily-of-the-Valley,  Forget-me-Nots, 
Primrose  Marguerites,  and  Saxifragas,  with 
Festuca  grass  in  a  green  state.  (Large  Bronze 
Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  W.  Moss,  Florist,  44,  Sandbrook  Road, 
Stoke  Newington,  N.,  had  his  arrangement  in  the 
shape  of  three  epergnes,  a  taller  centre  one  and  two 
smaller  side  ones.  Pink  Rodanthes,  Poet's  Nar¬ 
cissi,  Primrose  Marguerites,  dried  Carex,  and  grasses 
were  tastefully  arranged.  (Small  Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  H.  Calcutt,  Fern  Bank  Nursery,  Stoke 
Newington,  had  a  very  large  table,  which  was  well 
got  together.  Springing  from  cork  basins  at  either 
side  was  a  tall  circular  arch,  gracefully  decked  with 
violet  and  deep  yellow  varieties  of  Spanish  Irises. 
Asparagus  plumosus  formed  an  underlining,  and 
Gloxinias,  Narcissus,  Ferns,  Cocos,  blue  Centaureas, 
Saxifragas,  and  white  Rodanthes  made  up  a  beauti¬ 
ful  display.  (Small  Silver  Medal ) 

Mr.  Thos.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  showed 
Nectarine  Cardinal  in  a  box,  and  also  nine  splendid 
standard  Nectarines  in  pots,  and  laden  with  fruit. 
(Large  Silver  Medal.) 


ROYAL  NATIONAL  TULIP -May  17th. 

The  sixth  annual  southern  exhibition  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Gardens, 
Regent  s  Park,  London.  The  competitive  entries 
were  not  numerous,  but  the  quality  of  the  blooms 
was  very  fair. 

The  premier  prize  specially  designed  by  G.  H. 
Moon  and  presented  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  12  and 
13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  eighteen 
dissimilar  Tulips  was  won  by  James  W.  Bentley, 
Esq.,  Kersal,  Manchester.  The  sweetest  and  best 
were  Annie  McGregor,  Clio,  Masterpiece,  Excelsior, 
Rose  Hill,  Goldfinder,  and  San  Jose. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  varieties  of  rectified 
Tulips,  two  feathered  and  two  flamed  in  each  class, 
vtfent  to  A.  D.  Hall,  Esq.,  Wye,  Ashford,  Kent. 
Aglaia,  Sam  Barlow,  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Lord  F. 
Cavendish  were  the  most  superior  blooms.  C.  W. 
Needham,  Esq.,  Royton,  Manchester,  came  second 
with  very  good  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Sam 
Barlow,  Masterpiece,  Talisman  and  Annie  McGregor. 
The  third  prize  went  to  A.  Chater,  Esq.,  Cambridge. 
Dr.  Hutchison,  Black  Prince  and  Guide  were  the 
most  select  in  his  stand.  In  the  class  for  six  rectified 
Tulips,  James  W.  Bentley,  Esq.,  Kersal,  Manchester, 
took  the  lead,  with  good  forms  of  San  Jose,  Mabel 
and  Masterpiece.  The  second  award  went  to  A  D. 
Hall,  Esq.  ;  the  third  to  C.  W.  Needham,  Esq.  ;  and 
the  fourth  to  A.  Chater,  Esq. 

In  the  entry  for  three  feathered  Tulips,  J.  W. 
Bentley,  Esq.,  was  first,  but  the  blooms  were  rather 
of  poor  quality.  For  three  flamed  Tulips,  A.  D. 
Hall,  Esq  ,  stood  first  with  Talisman,  Dr.  Hardy, 
and  Aglaia.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Esq.,  was  second  ;  C. 
W.  Needham,  Esq.,  third  ;  A.  Chater,  Esq.,  fousth  ; 
and  G.  Edom,  Esq.,  Walton-on-Hill,  fifth.  For  a 
pair  of  rectified  Tulips,  C.  W.  Needham,  Esq.,  was 
first  with  Samuel  Barlow  and  Modesty,  thus  winning 
the  “  Samuel  Barlow  ”  prize.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Esq., 
was  second;  A.  D.  Hall,  Esq.,  third;  and  A. 
Chater,  Esq.,  fourth.  For  three  varieties  of 
breeders,  A.  D.  Hall,  Esq.,  was  first ;  J.  W.  Bentley, 
Esq.,  second;  J.  Edom,  Esq,  Surrey,  third;  and 
C.  W.  Needham,  Esq.,  fourth.  For  six  breeders, 
A.  D.  Hall,  Esq.,  came  first ;  C.  W.  Needham, 
second;  and  A.  Chater,  Esq.,  third.  In  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  English  florists'  Tulips,  arranged  for  effect, 
A.  D.  Hall,  Esq.,  came  first. 

For  a  collection  of  Darwin  Tulips  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sons,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  were 
first  with  a  magnificent  array.  Salmon  King,  Early 
Dawn,  Apricot,  Queen  of  Brilliants,  Peter  Barr, 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  Zephyr,  and  Orange  Prince 
were  the  finest.  The  same  firm  also  put  up  a  table 
(for  exhibition)  of  Tulips  and  miscellaneous  hardy 
plants,  which  composed  half  the  show.  Among  the 
curious  and  the  beautiful  flowers  were  Euphorbia 
pilosa  major,  Caltha  parnassifolia,  Iris  pumila  lutea, 
Megasea  cordifolia,  Cytisus  praecox,  Scilla  campan- 
ulata  rosea,  Saxifraga  Camposii,  Alyssum  gemonense 
sulphureum,  various  Primulas,  and  alpine  plants. 
(Large  Silver  Medal.)  They  also  received  a  Gold 
Medal  for  a  collection  of  May-flowering  Tulips,  of 
which  Masterpiece,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  George  Hayward, 
Goldfinder,  and  Mabel  were  extra  grand. 


MANCHESTER  BOTANIC. — May  19 th  to  26 tli. 
The  Show  was  held  under  the  usual  conditions  but 
we  regret  to  find  a  great  falling  off  in  the  exhibits, 
both  trade  and  private  (this  is  very  noticeable)  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  long  time  the  plants  have  to 
remain.  Good  collections  however  are  staged  and 
Mr.  P.  Wtathers  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  using 
the  plants  at  his  command  to  the  best  advantage. 
We  regret  much  also  to  state  the  weather  was 
against  the  show,  rain  falling  at  intervals  on  the 
opening  day  and  the  day  after.  When  one  reflects  upon 
the  olden  times,  what  a  change  has  come  about. 
At  no  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  could  such 
specimen  plants  be  seen  as  we  used  to  see,  but  alas  ! 
they  are  all  away  and  sadly  are  they  missed.  The 
feature  of  the  show  is  undoubtedly  the  trade  exhibits 
— take  them  away  there  would  not  be  much  left. 
Waterer's  Rhododendrons  are  a  grand  feature  and 
most  attractive.  Cypher’s, Orchids, &c., are  very  attrac¬ 
tive  and  beau  tifully  arranged.  Groups  from  Charles- 
worth  of  Bradford,  Cowan,  Heath,  the  L’  Horticole 
Coloniale,  Limited,  briDg  a  dozen  or  two  of  grand 
novelties.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
had  a  collection  of  hybrids,  many  most  interesting. 
Messrs.  W.  Robson  show  a  good  group  ;  MrJ  Tracey, 
of  Twickenham,  got  an  Award  of  Merit  fora  lovely 
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Laelia  purpurata  named  after  himself,  pure  white 
sepal  and  petals, enormous  flower,  of  great  substance. 
The  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  are  about 
the  same  as  usual,  but  many  failed  to  see  how  Bruce 
excelled  Ker  in  the  250  ft.  group  arranged  for  effect, 
in  the  trade  class.  McIntyre  was  well  to  the  fore  in 
the  class  for  amateurs  showing  a  neatly  arranged  and 
very  effective  group,  there  was  nothing  startling  in 
the  other  classes,  and  while  we  much  regret,  we 
trust  the  remainder  of  the  week  will  be  fine  and  the 
gate  a  good  one.  Appended  is  the  prize  list : 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  arranged  for 
effect, within  250  sq.  ft.,  nurserymen  only,  Messrs.  R. 
P.  Ker  &  Son,  of  Liverpool,  were  awarded  first 
position,  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum- Hardy, 
being  second. 

For  a  similar  exhibit  with  200  sq.  ft.,  and  confined 
to  amateurs,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Darlington,  beat  Miss 
Lord. 

Again,  for  a  similar  entry  and  only  100  sq.  ft.  to 
cover,  excluded  to  all  save  amateurs  within  20  miles, 
first,  Mrs.  John  Fielden,  Dobroyd  Castle;  second, 
Mr.  W.  Baxter,  Bowdon.  For  a  collection  of 
Cattleyas  and  Laelias  (open),  Messrs.  Cypher  &  Co., 
Cheltenham,  stood  first  ;  Messrs.  Heath,  second. 
For  specimen  Orchid,  in  bloom  (open),  first,  Messrs. 
Cypher  &  Co.  ;  second,  Messrs.  Heath  ;  third,  Mr. 
Thos.  Harker,  Withingham.  For  ten  exotic  Ferns 
(open),  first,  Mr.  J.  McIntyre;  second,  Messrs.  W. 
and  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale  Moor.  For  a  collection  of 
Roses  in  pots,  arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  J.  Brown, 
Heaton  Mersey,  had  the  first  prize. 

For  six  Adiantums  (open),  first,  Baron  Knoop  I 
second,  Mr.  J.  McIntyre;  third,  Mr.  N.  T.  C. 
Worsley.  And  for  a  hand-bouquet  (open),  Mr.  J. 
Mosley,  of  Bolton,  was  first;  as  also  for  the  bridal- 
bouquet.  Mr.  F.  G.  Wood  being  next  him,  and  Mr. 
T.  Harker,  third. 

Amateurs’  Classes. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Miss  Lord,  01 
Ashton-on-Mersey,  was  alone  awarded  a  prize.  The 
same  lady  was  first  in  the  entry  for  six  fine  foliaged 
plants.  Mr.  J.  McIntyre,  second,  and  Mrs.  Fielden, 
third. 

For  eight  plants  for  dinner-table  decoration,  first, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Travers,  Altrincham ;  second,  Miss  Lord ; 
third,  Mr.  W.  Baxter.  For  thirty  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants,  Mr.  E.  Donner,  of  Fallowfield,  was 
first;  Mr.  J.  Lamb,  Bowdon,  second;  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Thorley,  third.  For  six  Caladiums,  Mr.  Baxter  led, 
Miss  Lord  next,  and  then  Mr.  W.  Brown. 

Nurserymen’s  Competitive  Exhibits. 

For  a  collection  of  Orchids  in  bloom,  Mr.  James 
Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  was  first ;  Mr.  John 
Robson,  Altrincham,  second;  and  Messrs.  Heath, 
Cheltenham,  third.  For  ten  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  bloom,  Mr.  James  Cypher,  first.  For 
ten  hardy  Ferns,  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birkenhead. 

Miscellaneous. 

L’Horticole  Coloniale,  Limited,  staged  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  collection  of  Orchids.  (Gold  Medal  and  Certi¬ 
ficate  for  particular  Orchids.) 

Messrs.  Charlesworth,  of  Bradford,  and  Messrs. 
Cowan,  of  Gateacre,  also  received  Gold  Medals. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea  ; 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  of  Enfield ;  and  Mr. 
Duncan  Gilmour,  Sheffield,  got  Silver  Medals. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Bagshot, 
had  a  superb  group  of  Rhododendrons,  and  the 
Messrs.  Birkenhead  had  a  fine  lot  of  Ferns. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  James  Kelway,  Sen. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death,  on  Wednesday 
the  17th  inst.,  of  Mr.  James  Kelway,  at  his  residence, 
Gladioli  Villa,  Huish  Episcopi,  Langport,  Somerset, 
in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  James  Kelway  was,  till  recently,  senior  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport, 
with  whose  exhibits  at  London  and  other  shows 
many  of  our  readers  are  familiar.  Visitors  to  the 
meetings  and  shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  and 
other  societies  about  London  used  to  be  familiar  with 
the  figure  and  face  of  Mr.  James  Kelway  about  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  he  accompanied  his 
exhibits  in  person.  There  are,  indeed,  a  great  many 
still  alive,  who  remember  Mr.  Kelway  perfectly  well, 
though  the  younger  generation  have  not  been  able  to 
make  his  acquaintance  since  his  sons  grew  up  and 


were  able  to  relieve  the  father  of  the  responsible  and 
tiresome  duties  of  travel  in  connection  with  flower 
shows  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand  if  we  are  to  accept  Mr.  Kelway’s 
age  as  a  criterion  of  the  healthy  occupation  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  gardener  or  nurseryman,  we 
do  so  with  the  reserve  that  outdoor  work,  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  gardening,  is  certainly  more  whole¬ 
some  and  bracing  than  work  under  glass,  especially 


Mr.  James  Kelway,  Sen. 


where  a  high  temperature  has  to  be  maintained.  The 
specialities  in  the  way  of  plants  grown  by  the  late 
Mr.  Kelway,  and  his  occupation,  generally,  must  have 
been  favourable,  considering  that  he  has  been  able 
to  reach  so  venerable  an  age. 

The  accompanying  photograph  will  recall  to  mind 
a  face  with  which  many  were  familiar  a  few  years 
ago.  The  business  of  the  firm  is  now  carried  on  by 
his  son  William,  who  recently  took  it  over. 

■»■«» - - 


Questions  add  sdwjgrs. 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniumt, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Diseased  Melons. — W.  B.  G. :  The  specimens  you 
sent  us  were  swarming  with  red  spider  on  the  under 
side,  and  especially  about  the  terminal  clusters  of 
young  buds  and  leaves.  They,  that  is,  the  mites  or 
red  spider,  have  done  their  work  on  the  older  leaves, 
and  have  partly  left  them  to  get  on  the  younger 
foliage.  When  the  leaves  are  punctured  in  the  very 
early  stages  of  their  growth,  the  wounds  that  have 
been  punctured  appear  to  grow  in  size  with  the 
leaves  and  produce  brown  spots  of  greater  or  less 
size,  that  appear  like  a  fungoid  pest,  but  there  is  no 
fungus  in  the  leaves  sent.  There  were  a  few 
patches  that  appeared  scalded  by  the  sun,  which 
could  be  prevented  by  earlier  ventilation,  but  the 
spider  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  damage.  Tell 
your  friend  that  we  believe  the  best  plan  is  to  root 
out  the  plants,  removing  the  soil  as  well,  and  begin¬ 
ning  afresh  in  case  there  should  be  eelworrns  ia  that. 
Make  a  thorough  clearance  of  all,  washing  the 
interior  of  the  house,  and  syringing  it  with  paraffin. 
The  fresh  soil  ought  to  be  baked  to  make  sure  there 
are  no  other  vermin  in  it.  Then  keep  a  sharp  eye 
oa  the  young  phnts  for  red  spide-,  and  syringe  them 
thoroughly  occasionally  by  way  of  precaution. 
Dusting  with  sulphur,  if  done  in  good  time,  would 
check  any  fresh  attack  by  red  spider.  Ventilation 
should  be  given  sufficiently  early  to  prevent  any 


scalding  after  syringing  on  the  previous  afternoon  or 
evening. 

Caterpillars  on  Gooseberry  —  G.  West:  It  is  not 
the  caterpillars  of  the  Gooseberry  Moth  that  are 
troubling  you,  but  those  of  the  Gooseberry  and 
Currant  Sawfly  (Nematus  Ribis).  The  caterpillars 
have  more  legs  than  those  of  the  Gooseberry  Moth, 
and  multiply  more  rapidly.  A  good  plan  would  be 
to  dust  the  bushes  or  those  portions  of  them  that 
show  colonies  of  caterpillars  with  Hellebore  powder, 
or  Pyrethrum  powder,  which  is  now  often  substituted 
for  the  former.  This  may  be  done  while  the  bushes 
are  wet  with  dew,  or  they  may  be  syringed  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  the  powder  stick  on.  If  the  colonies 
are  small  it  might  be  worth  while  setting  a  smart 
boy  or  two  to  pick  the  bushes  to  clear  them  of  the 
pest,  rather  than  use  hellebore,  which  is  poisonous, 
but  would  get  washed  off  before  the  berries  are 
ripe. 

Aerial  Roots  of  Yines. —  W.  W. :  If  aerial  roots 
are  present  only  in  moderate  quantity,  they  cannot 
do  much  harm  to  the  Vines  either  one  way  or 
another  ;  they  fall  off  or  may  be  removed  at  the 
winter  pruning  without  any  evil  results.  Should 
they  be  present  in  unusual  numbers  there  may  be 
something  wrong  with  the  roots  owing  to  a  wet 
border  or  some  similiar  cause.  Ascertain  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil  and  roots,  and  if  nothing  is  the 
matter  with  them  you  need  not  trouble  about  the 
presence  of  a  few  aerial  roots. 

Tufa  in  Orchid  Pots  —  IF  W. :  We  mentioned  or 
indicated  that  some  Orchids  were  exceptional  to  the 
general  rule.  We  believe  that  most  if  not  all  of  the 
Cypripediums  would  take  kindly  to  tufa  in  the  com¬ 
post.  The  pieces  of  tufa  would  absorb  and  maintain 
moisture  about  the  roots.  We  have  seen  earthy, 
chalky  matter  on  the  roots  of  imported  Orchids  of 
the  Cypripedium  Godefroyae,  and  C.  bellatulum 
type,  so  that  if  you  use  tufa  for  them  it  may  do  good, 
but  cannot  do  much  harm. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose  with  Poor  Blooms.  — 

Marechal  Niel :  The  pot  plants  of  this  Rose  may  be 
pruned  in  autumn  after  they  have  done  blooming,  or 
later  on  in  spring,  according  to  the  time  yon  wish 
them  to  come  into  bloom  again.  They  should  be 
pruned  when  resting,  and  some  time  before  you  en¬ 
courage  them  to  commence  growth  again.  The 
laterals  at  this  period  may  be  pruned  back  to  within 
a  bud  or  two  of  the  base,  unless  in  the  case  of  strong, 
leadiog  shoots,  which  may  be  laid  in  nearly  full 
length,  the  weak  points  only  being  removed.  They 
will  then  throw  out  side  shoots  and  bloom  from  them, 
that  is,  on  the  tips  of  the  young  growths.  All  the 
ver>  weak  shoots  should  be  spurred  back  to  a  bud  or 
two.  Potting  may  be  done  during  the  resting  period, 
or,  better  still,  just  as  the  young  buds  commence 
pushing  out  afresh.  Those  that  bloomed  some  time 
ago  should  have  all  the  shoots  spurred  back  to  give 
an  impetus  to  fresh  growth.  This  will  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  repotting  the  plants  which  seem  to 
require  it,  so  as  to  renew  their  vigour.  See  that  the 
union  between  the  graft  and  the  stock  is  not  unduly 
swollen,  as  that  would  indicate  the  cause  of  the 
blooms  being  small.  If  there  is  any  such  swelling 
we  should  advise  you  to  root  some  cuttings,  so  as  to 
get  young  plants.  After  the  soil  is  getting  permeated 
with  roots,  and  if  the  plants  are  healthy,  you  should 
feed  with  weak  liquid  manure  twice  or  three  times  a 
week. 

Names  of  Plants  —  R.  M. :  1,  Cytisus  scoparius 
andreanus ;  2,  Genista  pilosa  ;  3,  Saxifraga  muscoides 
atropurpurea ;  4,  Saxifraga  hirta  ;  5,  Ribes  aureum  ; 
6,  Ribes  sanguineum, — T.  B.  :  1,  Dendrobium  prirnu- 
linum  ;  2,  Dendrobium  Pierardi ;  3,  Odontoglossum 
crispum  ruckerianum  ;  4,  Odontoglossum  Hallii ;  5, 
Masdevallia  harryana ;  6,  Cypripedium  lawrence- 
anum. — T.  C.  T.  :  1,  Pinus  Coulteri ;  2,  Abies 

Veitchi. — W.  B.  G. :  1,  Bignonia  capreolata  ;  2,  the 
wild  plant  is  Pedicularis  sylvatica. —  IF.  L.  :  1,  Scilla 
amoena  ;  2,  Phlox  stolonifera;  3,  Phlox  subulata ; 
4,  Narcissus  biflorus  ;  5,  Narcissus  poeticus  recurvus 
flore  pleno  —  A.  H.:  1,  Asplenium  fontanum ;  2, 
Asplenium  Trichomanes ;  3,  Onoclea  sensibilis ;  4, 
Aspidium  (Cyrtomium)  falcatum  ;  5,  Pteris  longi- 
folia. — T.  B. :  1,  Odontoglossum  Hallii ;  2,  Odonto¬ 
glossum  Hallii  leucoglossum. — A.  S. :  1,  Retinospora 
plumosa  aurea  ;  2,  Thuya  orientalis  elegantissima ; 
3,  Daphne  Cneorum ;  4,  Pyrus  Maulei ;  5, 

Escallonia  phillipinensis. — F.  M. :  1,  Anemone 

alpina  sulphurea;  2,  Clematis  montana ;  3,  Vitis 
variabilis,  a  form  of  the  plant  best  known  as 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi. 

Communications  Received. — J.  Mayne. — Sutton 
&  Sons. — Wm.  Atkinson. — Harry  J.  Veitch.— R.  C. 
Smith  Carrington. — John  Cypher. — Robert  Cannell. 
— James  Henry  Laing. — Wm.  Kelway. — Wm.  Barr. 
— John  R.  Box. — Stanley-Mobbs — F.  W.  Brewer 
Reader.  -A.  M. — W.  D. — E.  R. — J.  Gibson. — T.  W. 
—  K.  T.  W.  Sanders. — John  Lane. — One  &  All — J. 
B.  Bailliere  &  fils. — A.  Wright. — A.  P. — W.  S. — 
H.  C.  P.— W.  Wilks. -W.  B.  G.— R.  G.  Salmond. 
— G.  J.  Ingram. — W.  Barr. — Sigma. — General 
Reader. — John  G.  Dick. — A.  G.  Jackman. 
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ORCHIDS 


A  Choice  Selection  of  rare  Established  Plants. 
Grand  importations  just  to  hand. 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 


w 


LAINGS'  BEGONIAS 


MOW 

The  Premier  House. 


IN  BLOOM. 

Awarded  Many  Gold  Medals. 


Unequalled  as  a  Floral  Display.  Visitors  are  cordially  invited  ;  free  admission. 
Frequent  trains  from  the  City  and  West  End  to  Catford  Bridge,  Catford,  and  Forest 
Hill  Stations. 

Catalogues  Post  Free.  Telephone  60  Sydenham , 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

Begonia,  Caladium,  Clivia,  and  Gloxinia  Specialists,  Seed, 
Plant,  and  Bulb  Merchants,  &c. 

Contractors  to  the  Greater  Britain  Exhibition,  Earl's  Court,  S.JF. 

FOREST  HILL,  S.E.,  and  CATFORD,  KENT. 

JANNOCH’S 

LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY! 


RETARDED  AND  NON-RETARDED  CROWNS. 
PLANTING  CROWNS. 

“FORTIN”  Yariety,  the  largest  and  finest  Lily 
of  the  Yalley  grown. 

PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


E  are  the  Largest  Importers  of  Mexican  and  Brazilian  Orchids  in  the  World.  Tens  of  thousands  to  select  from.  Visitors  are 
cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  Nurseries  at  Southgate,  a  most  ctiarming  and  typical  old  English  Village. 

Station  : — Palmer’s  Green,  G.N. Railway.  An  omnibus,  passing  our  Nurseries,  leaves  the  Station  at  q.18,  10.43,  lI-59  a.m. ! 
2.9,  3.1,  4.1,  5. 11  p.m. 

STANLEY-MOBBS  &  ASHTON,  SOUTHGATE.  N. 

And  at  RIO  OE  JANEIRO,  CAIXA  906. 

Orchids  are  present  in  the  usual  quantity 
and  shown  by  well  known  exhibitors.  The 
headquarters  of  this  noble  class  of  plants 
are  in  the  big  tent  as  usual,  the  great 
central  stage  of  which  they  worthily  fill, 
while  the  overflow  is  accommodated  in  the 
tent  next  it  as  was  the  case  last  year.  The 
president  of  the  society,  Sir  Trevor  Law¬ 
rence,  Bart.,  took  the  proud  position  of  lead¬ 
ing  amateur  exhibitor,  and  needless  to  say 
his  group  was  put  up  in  good  taste,  without 
the  overcrowding  too  frequently  character¬ 
istic  of  other  groups.  The  amateur  element 
was  also  supported  by  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Ludwig  Mond, 
Esq.,  &c.  The  nursery  element  was  sustained 
by  Messrs.  Sander &Co.,Horticole Coloniale, 
Ltd.,  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Stanley-Mobbs  & 
Ashton,  B.  S.  William?,  Charlesworth  & 
Co.,  James  Cypher,  and  others.  A  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  variety  is  displayed  in  the 
groups,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  plants 
actually  shown  are  limited  to  those  in 
season.  Cool  Odontoglossums  particularly 
the  multitudinous  forms  of  O.  crispum  were 
present  in  overwhelming  numbers,  together 
with  the  natural  hybrids  and  allies  which 
cluster  round  them,  thus  undoubtedly 
evidencing  the  popularity  of  the  genus  as  a 
whole.  The  Temple  Show  thus  maintains 
its  reputation  for  this  class  of  exhibit. 

Roses  for  some  reason  or  other  were  not 
so  numerous  as  formerly  ;  but  possibly  the 
public  is  more  fascinated  by  the  charms  of 
Roses  grown  in  the  open.  Caladiums  were 
fully  up  to  the  highwater  mark  of  last  year, 
the  whole  energy  of  the  principal  exhibitors 
of  this  class  of  plants  being  devoted  to 
making  them  as  attractive  as  possible. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  John  Laing 
&  Sons,  and  John  Peed  &  Sons,  made  the 
most  of  the  space  at  their  disposal  in  the 
big  tent,  and  in  the  way  of  leaf  coloration 
nothing  could  well  be  more  gorgeous  or 
tropical  in  aspect  For  size  of  flowers, 
depth,  richness,  delicacy,  and  harmony  in 
the  blending  of  tints,  the  Phyllocacti  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  in  tent  No.  2, 
stand  unsurpassed,  the  group  staged  being 
the  largest  ever  set  up  by  the  Chelsea  or 
any  other  firm.  They  also  show  Gloxinias 
in  grand  form.  The  strain  of  Calceolarias 
staged  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  has  now 
reached  a  state  of  great  perfection,  making 
it  difficult  to  conceive  how  these  greenhouse 
favourites  can  further  be  improved.  The 
group  of  Nemesia  strumosa  Suttoni  and  the 
forms  into  which  these  annuals  have  been 
developed  suggest  great  possibilities  in  the 
future.  Annuals  proper  have  never  been  a 
striking  feature  of  the  Temple  Show,  but 
exhibits  like  this  should  suggest  further 
developments.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
and  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons  also  show  well 
grown  Calceolarias,  the  latter  being  new 
exhibitors  at  this  metropolitan  show.  We 
should  like  to  see  gardeners  taking  up  this 
class  of  plants  more  extensively  than  they 
do,  for  few  things  have  a  more  brightening 
effect  in  the  conservatory  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  months.  Messrs.  Webb 
&  Sons  also  enter  the  lists  with  Gloxinias . 
and  Caladiums.  Tuberous  Begonias  have 


T.  JANNOCH,  Lily  Nursery, 

DERSINGHAM,  NORFOLK. 
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HEALS 

NINETY  ACRES, 

FRUIT  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

SHRUBS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

HEALS 

GARDEN  SEEDS, 

FARM  SEEDS, 

BULBS  AND  PLANTS. 

HEALS 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENERS, 

CONTRACT  PLANTERS,  ETC. 

New  Catalogues  Now  Ready,  Post  Free. 

J.  CHEAL  SON'S, 

LOWFIELD  NURSERIES,  CRAWLEY,  SUSSEX. 


FERNS 


SPECIALITY. 


We  have  the  finest,  most  varied,  and  interesting  Trade 
Collection  of  Ferns  in  the  world,  comprising  over  1,000 
difierent  kinds  of  Stove,  Greenhouse  and  Filmy  Ferns,  and 
over  400  kinds  of  Hardy  Ferns.  Every  Fern  lover  should 
have  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  (No.  24.),  the  best  ever 
published.  It  contains  170  illustrations,  and  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information,  price  2s.,  post  free.  We  send  our 
smaller  partially  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

We  now  offer  12  beautiful  kinds  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Ferns  for  3s. ;  25  varieties  for  7s.  6d.;  50  for  17s.  6d. ;  100  in 
25  varieties,  25s.  ;  100  in  50  varieties,  30s.  ;  100  different  Kinds, 
50s. 

Hardy  Ferns,  12  varieties  for  3s. ;  25  for  8s.  6d.;  50  for  25s  ; 
100  in  12  varieties,  21s. ;  100  in  25  kinds,  30s. ;  100  in  50  kinds 
45s- ;  100  in  too  varieties,  75s. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 


ORCHIDS  !  ORCHIDS!! 

Quantity  Immense! 
INSPECTION  of  OUR  NEW  RANGE  of 
HOUSES 

IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex. 


1|Mm. 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  yd,  1899. 


foME  Features  of  the  Temple  Show. — 
As  we  go  to  press  the  twelfth  great  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  is  being  in¬ 
spected  by  thousands,  in  all  the  freshness 
of  the  opening  day.  Every  inch  of  space 
is  as  keenly  contested  as  ever  by  exhibitors 
in  the  wholesome  rivalry  of  putting  the  best 
garden  and  nursery  produce  in  the  most 
attractive  arrangements  to  catch  the  eye  of 
the  British  public.  The  fray  reminds  us 
of  Shakespeare’s  lines  about  the  quarrel  of 
Richard  Plantagenet  and  the  Earl  of 
Somerset,  which  led  to  the  wars  of  the 
Roses :  “  This  brawl  to-day,  Grown  to  this 
faction,  in  the  Temple  Garden,”  &c.  Times 
and  manners  are  changed  since  then,  and 
the  “  brawl  ”  and  “  faction  ”  are  happily 
of  a  more  pleasing  order.  The  contention 
has  been  for  the  12,420  square  feet  of  avail¬ 
able  space  ;  for  nearly  30,000  square  feet 
had  been  applied  for  and  many  had  to  be 
turned  away,  while  the  rest  had  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  more  restricted  area  than  they 
considered  absolutely  necessary  for  display¬ 
ing  their  exhibits.  The  decorative  element 
had  to  be  cut  out  of  the  programme 
altogether  in  order  to  make  room  for  genuine 
cultivators.  This  class  of  exhibitor  is  there¬ 
fore  absent,  but  otherwise  the  familar  faces 
have  turned  up  in  force,  while  some  fresh 
ones  are  exhibiting  at  the  Temple  Show  for 
the  first  time. 
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always  been  a  leading  feature  of  the  Temple 
Shows  from  the  commencement,  and  we 
are  more  than  pleased  that  the  cause  is 
fully  sustained  by  Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons, 
T.  S.  Ware,  H.  J.  Jones  and  John  R.  Box. 

For  unseasonably  late  flowering  we  think 
the  Daffodils  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sons,  and  the  Azaleas  by  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
are  worthy  of  remark.  Hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  alpines, either  in  thecut  state  or  as 
plants,  continue  to  be  an  unusually  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  this  exhibition  ;  and  certainly 
the  variety  they  afford  in  the  garden  beds 
and  borders,  and  the.  amount  of  pleasure 
they  are  capable  of  affording  their  owners, 
more  than  repay  a  hundredfold  the  cost  of 
their  acquirement  and  the  labour  of  keep¬ 
ing.  This  is  most  forcibly  demonstrated 
by  comparison  with  the  costly  summer 
flower  bedding,  and  the  short  dived  and  un¬ 
certain  display  it  is  capable  of  effecting. 
Carnations  are  again  shown  in  grand  form 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  the  Mal- 
maison  types  predominating,  although  the 
other  section  of  perpetual  flowering  kinds 
is  not  neglected.  Visitors  will  be  unable  to 
pass  without  admiring  the  huge,  finely 
flowered  specimens  of  Clematis  in  pots. 
Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester, 
have  their  large  flowering  types  as  usual, 
and  visitors  now  expect  to  witness  the  same. 
There  is  no  falling  away  in  the  quality  of 
the  exhibit.  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  & 
Son  put  up  a  larger  exhibit  of  their  hybrid 
coccinea  strain  than  ever,  the  plants  being 
large  and  profusely  flowered,  Duchess  of 
York  (blush),  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  (crim¬ 
son),  and  Duchess  of  Albany  (pink)  being 
noteworthy  types. 

Flowering  and  fine  foliage  plants  on 
the  grass  in  the  open  air  are  an  unusually 
strong  feature  this  year,  the  principal 
exhibitors  being  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  & 
Sibray,  Ltd.,  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  John  Russell,  W.  Paul  & 
Son,  and  J.  Waterer  &  Sons.  The  white 
Hydrangeas  shown  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch 
were  very  striking.  No  private  grower 
exhibited  fruit  trees  in  pots  on  this  occasion, 
but  the  cause  was  sustained  by  Messrs.  T. 
Rivers  &  Son,  and  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard 
&  Co.  Vegetables  wereless  numerous  than 
last  year,  owing  largely  to  the  reduction  of 
space,  for  more  growers  applied  than  could 
obtain  an  entrance  to  the  show  grounds. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Carter  &  Co.,  worthily  sustain  the  interest 
in  this  class  of  garden  produce.  For  details 
of  the  exhibits  our  report  on  p.  634,  &c., 
may  be  consulted. 
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Anguloa  Cricket  Club  (Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co  )  v. 
Protheroe  &  Morris — This  annual  match  was  played 
at  St.  Albans  on  Saturday  last  (27th  ult.),  on  a 
heavy  wicket.  The  result  was  a  tie.  The  teams 
and  their  friends  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sander.  We  expect  the  players  will  have 
to  live  in  suspense  for  a  twelvemonth  concerning  the 
settlement  of  the  championship. 

Mr.  John  Gilbert  Baker,  F.R  S,  F.L.S.,  late  keeper 
of  the  Herbarium,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  was  made 
the  recipient  of  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  that  body  on 
the  24th  ult.,  in  recognition  of  his  important  contri¬ 
butions  to  botanical  science.  This  recognition  was 
really  well  deserved,  for  Mr.  Baker  has  been  a 
diligent  and  laborious  worker  in  the  field  of 
systematic  botany. 

A  Commemoration  Oak — Part  of  the  programme 
attendant  upon  the  celebrations  carried  out  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Queen’s  birthday  was  the  planting  of 
a  British  Oak.  Considerable  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  operation  by  the  inmates  of  Windsor  Castle. 
Her  Majesty's  head  gardener,  Mr.  Owen  Thomas, 
placed  the  sturdy  sapling  in  position  in  Windsor 
Park  ;  then  the  Queen,  from  her  pony-chaise,  cast 
some  earth  about  its  roots,  and  the  under  gardeners 
then  completed  the  operation  in  a  few  minutes. 


Mr.  Peter  Barr,  the  "  Daffodil  King,”  is  now  in 
Japan. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Mark,  formerly  of  Kew,  and  for  a  short 
time  with  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  at  Long  Ditton,  has 
been  appointed  head  gardener  to  C.  Fase,  Esq.,  J.P., 
Glenmore,  The  Crescent,  Surbiton. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.— This 
institution  has  flourishing  branches  at  Bristol,  Bath, 
Exeter,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  state  that  Reading  has  now  also  to  be 
included  in  the  list.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Esq.,  was 
the  main  instrument  in  founding  this  branch,  he 
having  sent  out  circular  letters,  and  by  hospitable 
generosity  gained  friends  around  his  standard.  At 
the  meeting  for  the  initiatory  steps,  A.  W.  Sutton, 
Esq.,  occupied  the  chair  and  was  supported  by  C.  E. 
Keyser,  Esq.,  C.  B.  Stevens,  Esq.  (President  of  the 
Reading  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion),  Leonard  G.  Sutton,  Esq.,  M.  H.  F.  Sutton, 
Esq.,  the  Rev.  A.  Cheales,  A.  C.  Bartholomew,  Esq., 
and  the  following  deputation  from  the  London 
Committee  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  Owen  Thomas, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingram,  the  energetic  secretary 
of  the  institution.  A  very  large  gathering  of 
gardeners  and  others  (over  250)  from  far,  around 
Reading,  attended  the  meeting.  Mr.  Veitch  discussed 
the  early  rise  of  the  institution,  and  explained  all  its 
purposes,  benefits  and  rules.  Mr.  O.  Thomas  in  his 
remarks  asked  if  it  was  gardeners  who  maintained 
the  association  and  answered  his  own  question  by 
saying  ‘'No.”  Out  of  27,000  gardeners  in  the  king¬ 
dom  only  600  were  subscribers.  C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq. 
was  elected  the  first  president. 

Incidents  in  the  early  life  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Kelway.— It  is  interesting  reading  and  we  believe  it 
will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers  to  give  a  few  lines 
compiled  from  an  article  sent  us  in  which  the  late  Mr. 
James  Kelway  shows  up  as  a  boy,  old  beyond  his 
years,  powerful  of  will,  and  resourceful.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  of  Waterloo  and  at  thirteen  had 
finished  his  school-boy  days.  He  was  painstaking 
and  clever,  a  fact  which  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
at  the  age  of  17  he  had  a  class  of  eighteen  young 
lads  around  him,  nightly  teaching  them  the  elements 
of  learning.  He  married  at  Hatch  Beauchamp  the 
day  before  his  majority  was  reached.  His  second 
period  of  life  was  spent  at  Ilminster, where  his  family 
was  reared.  In  1850  he  purchased  the  small  nursery 
at  Huish  Episcopi,  which  has  under  his  able 
direction  been  so  greatly  extended.  His  love  for  the 
Gladioli  dates  from  1830  when  for  the  first  time  he 
saw  a  specimen  of  G.psittacinus  exhibited  at  Glaston¬ 
bury.  At  the  same  show  young  Kelway  was 
himself  an  exhibitor  (and  only  15  years  old),  captur¬ 
ing  12  first  and  5  second  prizes  out  of  23  entries. 
This  was  his  first  show  ;  the  child  was  father  to  the 
man.  His  funeral  was  very  impressive  and  a  very 
large  turnout  of  relatives,  friends,  and  employes 
attended  to  give  their  dead  beloved,  their  last 
respects. 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  — A  large  number  of  members  attended 
the  opening  meeting  of  the  summer  session,  to  hear 
a  paper  on  ‘‘Tomato  Culture”  by  Mr.  C.  Lock, 
the  chairman  of  the  society.  Mr.  W.  A.  Garaway 
presided.  In  a  paper  bristling  with  useful  hints  on 
the  subject  Mr.  Lock  dealt  with  the  mode  of  culture 
for  early,  midseason  and  late  crops.  He  made  the 
daring  statement  that  though  a  large  number  of 
people  grew  Tomato  plants  not  more  than  10  per 
cent,  succeeded  in  growing  as  successfully  as  may  be. 
Detailing  his  own  method  of  culture  he  recommended 
seed  to  be  sown  thinly  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes,  to 
be  potted  as  early  as  possible  in  3  in.  pots,  and  when 
strong  enough  to  be  either  potted  or  planted  in  their 
fruiting  quarters.  The  soil  he  advised  was  good 
loam  and  manure,  and  when  first  fruits  were  set  they 
should  be  fed  and  mulched.  Mr.  Lock  gave  some 
practical  advice  as  to  ventilating,  watering,  and 
lertilising,  also  dealing  with  the  diseases  Tomatosare 
subject  to.  The  one  variety  he  recommended  above 
all  others  for  all  purposes  was  Ham  Green  Favourite. 
The  paper  was  much  appreciated,  and  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Lock.  Prizes  for  a  brace 
of  Cucumbers  were  awarded  Messrs.  Marshall  and 
Frampton,  and  the  society’s  Certificate  of  Merit  was 
awarded  Mr.  Shaddock  for  a  fine  specimen  of  Cypri- 
pedium  barbatum. 


Carnivorous  Plants. — By  those  who  knowthe  insect¬ 
eating  plants  well,  it  is  said  they  attain  to  greatest 
perfection  when  insects  are  excluded  from  them,  and 
plenty  of  nourishment  given  to  the  roots. 


TEMPLE  SHOW. 

(Concluded  from  page  638.) 

Messrs.  Thos.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Kingsthorpe  Nur¬ 
series,  Northampton,  exhibited  Acers  of  the  Pseudo- 
platanus  type.  One  of  these  received  a  first-class 
Certificate.  They  were  much  admired. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Ltd,,  Bagshot, 
Surrey,  had  a  handsome  group  of  hardy  ornamental 
shrubs,  Coniferae,  &c.,  Yews,  Hollies  and  Boxes, 
were  placed  at  the  back  then,  Retinosporas  in  the 
varieties.  R.  obtusa  nana,  R.  filicoides,  R.  o.  alba  ; 
R.  filifera  ;  R.  0.  nana  aurea  and  the  Maples,  Acer 
palmatum  aureum,  A.  p.  dessectum  ornatum,  A. 
polymorphum  autropurpureum. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed  a  bank  of 
cut  Rhododendrons,  lilac,  double  and  single,  single 
and  double  Tulips,  Iris  Cytistis  purpureus,  C.  S. 
andreanus,  Cypripediums,  Aquilegias,  &c. 

FRUIT. 

There  was  a  grand  lot  of  fruit  staged  by  Messrs. 
Bunyard  &  Sons,  of  Maidstone.  The  Apples,  which 
consisted  of  some  six  dozen  dishes,  were  remarkably 
fresh  for  time  of,  year.  Alfriston,  Wellington,  Belle 
de  Pontoise,  Orange  Pearman,  Murfitt’s  Seedling, 
Tibbett's  Pearmain,  and  many  others  helped  to  make 
up  this  grand  display.  There  were  a  few  dishes  of 
Pears  but  these  had  not  been  preserved  in  that  same 
excellence  as  the  Apples.  The  whole  was  backed  up 
by  fruit  trees  in  pots,  such  as  bigs,  Gooseberries, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c. 

Messrs.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  staged  a 
grand  lot  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  well-laden  with 
fruit.  The  whole  consisted  of  some  thirty  trees  and 
showed  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  Early 
Rivers’  Nectarine  was  remarkably  fine,  as  were  also 
several  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Cherries. 

Strawberries  in  pots  were  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
Laxton,  of  Bedford.  The  pots  of  “  Leader  ”  were 
well  to  the  fore,  the  fruit  being  large  and  for  the 
most  part  well  coloured,  thus  showing  how  well  this 
variety  is  adapted  for  pot  culture.  We  counted  as 
many  as  fourteen  fine  fruit  on  a  pot.  Ever  since 
this  variety  was  sent  out,  we  have  had  a  high 
opinion  of  it  both  as  a  pot  plant  and  for  open 
ground.  Fillbasket  was  also  very  fine.  The  fruit, 
though  not  quite  so  large  as  the  former,  was  well 
shown,  for  as  many  as  fifteen  were  counted  on  a  pot. 
VEGETABLES. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  still  maintain  their  reputa¬ 
tion  by  exhibiting  first-class  early  vegetables,  which 
they  again  staged  in  No.  3  tent.  The  prominent 
feature  of  this  exhibit  ps  a  large  heap  of  Sutton's 
new  Tomato  Winter  Beauty,  which  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  on  April 
18th.  For  winter  work  no  other  Tomato  can  equal 
this  variety.  The  strong  constitution  of  the  plant, 
its  productiveness,  earliness,  rich  colour,  combined 
with  the  fine  shape  and  superb  flavour  of  the  fruit, 
make  this  novelty  one  of  the  finest  introductions  of 
recent  years.  The  display  of  early  Marrowfat 
Peas  is  particularly  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
revolution  which  Messrs.  Sutton  have  effected  in 
the  culture  of  this  popular  vegetable.  By  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  new  race  of  early  Peas,  possessing  as 
fine  a  marrowfat  flavour  as  the  Maincrop  varieties, 
the  public  can  now  obtain  the  choicest  Peas  ready 
for  use  even  before  the  small,  round-seeded  sorts  are 
seen  in  the  greengrocers'  windows.  The  varieties 
exhibited  are  Sutton’s  Early  Giant,  May  Queen, 
Empress  of  India,  Bountiful,  Excelsior,  A  1,  Seed¬ 
ling,  and  Selected  Duke  of  Albany. 

Some  remarkable  specimens  of  vegetable  products, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  occupy  a  con¬ 
siderable  space  with  the  rest  of  their  magnificent 
exhibit,  notably  Carters'  Royal  Osborne  Cucumber 
— one  specimen  reaches  30  in.  in  length,  and  weighs 
nearly  4  lbs. ;  Carters’  Forcing  Turnip,  quite  a  new 
type  ;  Carters'  Early  Morn  and  other  Peas,  both  in 
growth  and  picked  ready  for  eating,  the  pods  in  some 
instances  being  almost  6  in.  long  ;  Carters’  Duke  of 
York  Tomato,  a  fine  heap  of  this  splendid  variety 
being  most  attractive  and  tempting.  Altogether 
Messrs.  Carter  have  brought  together  a  fine  display 
which  from  the  interest  evinced  by  those  around  it, 
evidently  appears  to  have  general  approval. 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


EXHIBITORS  AT  THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

On  this  occasion  we  propose  mentioning  a  number 
of  the  leading  exhibitors  at  the  twelfth  great  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in 
the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  on  the  Thames  embank¬ 
ment,  the  spot  to  which  the  eyes  of  all  horticulturists, 
whether  amateur  or  professional,  are  for  the  time 
directed.  Two  years  ago  we  gave  the  portraits  of 
fourteen  of  the  leading  exhibitors ;  and  on  this 
occasion  we  give  another  fourteen,  though  a  number 
of  them  are  younger  members  of  firms  previously 
represented.  Their  names  at  least  will  be  familiar 
to  most  of  our  readers ;  but  for  the  benfit  of  those 
who  live  at  a  distance  from  London,  we  accompany 
this  notice  with  portraits  of  the  exhibitors  in 
question. 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Smith  Carrington,  M.A., 
F.R.H.S.,  is  the  managing  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester.  If  our 
memory  serves  us  right  this  firm  has  exhibited  at 
every  Temple  Show  since  its  commencement  in  188 8. 
The  great  establishment  at  Worcester  carries  on  a 
general  nursery  business,  but  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  of  all  sorts  constitute  the  leading  features  of 
the  nursery.  The  giant  specimens  of  Clematis  in 
pots,  exhibited  by  this  firm,  have  been  unique  in 
their  way  at  every  Temple  Show,  eliciting  the 
surprise  and  wonder  of  visitors.  Not  only  have  the 
plants  been  matvels  of  cultivation,  but  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
hybridist  have  been  included  amongst  the  varieties 
of  Clematis  put  up  at  this,  the  leading  metropolitan 
show.  The  accompanying  portrait  will  acquaint  our 
readers  with  the  features  of  the  managing  partner  of 
the  famous  Worcester  firm,  which  has  figured  so 
largely  and  long  in  the  annals  of  the  "  Faithful  City.” 
He  also  interests  himself  greatly  in  agricultural 
affairs,  and  takes  a  deal  of  interest  in  the  shows  in 
connection  with  the  same.  We  may  here  also  state 
that  Mr.  Richard  Smith  Carrington,  the  head  of  the 
firm, was  Mayor  of  Worcester  in  1890,  being  the  only 
horticulturist  elected  as  mayor  for  that  year. 

Mr.  J.  William  Hewlings  Barr,  F.R.H.S.,  is  the 
youngests  on  of  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  whoses  fame  as  a 
horticulturist  has  spread  over  the  wide  world.  He  is 
equally  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sons,  Covent  Garden,  and  Long  Ditton,  Surrey.  He 
is  an  enthusiastic  plantsman,  as  anyone  can  prove 
for  him  or  herself  who  visits  the  nurseries  at  the  last 
named  place,  where  Mr.  J.  William  Barr  takes 
charge  of  everything  cultivated  by  the  firm.  The 
visit  may  be  made  while  the  Daffodils  are  in  flower, 
or  later  on,  when  early,  late,  Darwin,  or  florists' 
Tulips  expand  in  succession,  to  be  followed  by 
Pyrethrums,  Irises,  Delphiniums,  Paeonies,  and 
hosts  of  other  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  In  any 
case,  Mr.  William  Barr  is  almost  sure  to  be  there 
and  full  of  all  sorts  of  information  on  every  con¬ 
ceivable  subject  pertaining  to  flowers,  thus  proving 
how  aptly  the  man  and  his  duties  fit  one  another. 
Notwithstanding  incessant  study  and  observation  of 
the  subjects  under  his  care  he  manages  to  snatch  a 
few  days  occasionally  to  visit  other  notable  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  on  the  Continent, 
as  well  as  in  this  country.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.,  and  attends 
frequently.  As  an  enthusiastic  hardy  plantsman,  the 
mantle  of  his  father  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  him. 
The  accompanying  portrait  of  him  was  taken  a  few 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S., 
F.R.H.S.,  is  the  senior  director  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. .Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea.  Besides  the  above  societies 
of  which  he  is  a  Fellow,  he  is  also  treasurer  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution ;  a  member  of  the  Council, 
a  member  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  ;  a  trustee  of,  and  chairman  ot  the 
directors  of  the  Hailstorm  Insurance  Corporation, 
Ltd. ;  and  holds  various  other  positions  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  so  that  altogether  he  is  a  most  useful  member 
of  society  and  a  most  capable  business  man  outside 
of  and  independently  of  the  business  of  the  famous 
firm  at  Chelsea.  His  natural  talent  and  long 
experience  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  horticulture 
in  its  various  ramifications,  and  his  great  ability  in 
organising  exhibitions,  committees  of  management, 
&c.,  put  him  head  and  shoulders  above  multitudes  of 
his  fellow  men.  His,  therefore,  is  a  busy  life,  devoted 


largely  to  the  welfare  of  others  as  well  as  himself.  In 
the  small  space  at  our  command  it  is  impossible  to 
mention  the  specialities  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  for  they  extend  to  all  branches 
of  horticulture,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
Exhibits  from  Chelsea  are  seldom  absent  from  the 
leading  shows  about  London,  and  the  fortnightly 
meetings  of  the  R.H.S.  The  firm  also  send 
magnificent  displays  to  all  the  leading  provincial 
shows  as  well  as  the  more  important  foreign  ones. 
It  needs  only  to  mention  the  hybrid  Orchids, 
Rhododendrons,  Nepenthes,  Streptocarpus,  Begonias, 
the  hardy  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  the  magnificent 
Caladiums,  the  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  &c., 
which  emanate  from  Chelsea,  to  remind  our  readers 
of  the  perennial  displays  kept  up  by  the  famous 
Chelsea  firm.  The  photograph  of  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch  on  our  supplement  will  be  recognised  all  over 
the  country  and  beyond  it. 

Mr  William  Atkinson,  F.R.H.S.  is  the  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  well-known  Yorkshire  firm  of 
Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Ltd.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Handsworth,  Sheffield.  We  have  on  a  former 
occasion  spoken  of  Mr.  Atkinson  as  a  “  man  of  the 
road,”  when  he  used  to  be  traveller  for  the  firm  of 
which  he  is  now  the  managing  director,  and  has 
been  for  some  years  past.  Two  years  ago  he  made 
his  appearance  at  the  Temple  Show  with  a  magni¬ 
ficent  group  of  Japan  Maples,  some  of  them  of  great 
size,  and  causing  surprise  amongst  visitors  to  the 
show,  that  they  should  be  hardy  and  attain  such 
development  in  the  open  ground  in  the  far  north. 
The  firm  was  also  well  represented  at  the  Conifer 
Conference  held  at  Chiswick,  on  October  7th  and  8th, 
1891,  so  that  in  spite  of  distance,  Messrs.  Fisher, 
Son  &  Sibray  may  be  classed  amongst  exhibitors  at 
the  more  important  of  the  London  shows.  Their 
leading  specialities  are  Conifers  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  generally,  both  evergreen  and 
deciduous.  Two  years  ago,  or  slightly  over, 
they  carried  out  extensive  decorations  at 
Sheffield,  with  both  hardy  and  tender  subjects  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Queen  to  witness  the 
rolling  of  armour  steel  plates  on  the  premises  of  a 
Sheffield  firm.  The  extensive  character  of  the  Royal 
Nurseries,  Handsworth,  enables  decorative  work  of 
this  nature  to  be  carried  out  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
Many  will  recognise  the  features  of  Mr.  Atkinson 
in  the  accompanying  supplement.  He  has  now  been 
connected  with  the  firm  he  represents  for  a  period 
of  twenty -eight  years,  first  as  traveller, and  latterly  as 
managing  director.  Previous  to  that  he  had  some 
schooling  with  the  late  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Upper 
Holloway.  He  comes  of  an  old  Nottingham  family  ; 
and  is  possessed  of  grit  and  business  capacity. 

Mr.  William  H.  Cutbush  is  the  younger  of  the 
two  sons  now  conducting  the  business  of  Messrs.  Wm. 
Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London.  Like  his 
brother,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Cutbush  is  frequently  in  evidence 
at  the  various  London  and  other  shows,  so  that  many 
will  recognise  him  by  the  accompanying  portrait.  The 
firm  has  occupied  the  same  corner  of  the  large  tent  at 
the  Temple  Show  since  its  commencement,  in  our 
recollection.  Those  who  have  observed  the  compli¬ 
cated  group  put  up  in  succeeding  years  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  notice  the  vast  advancement  that  has 
been  made  in  artistic  arrangement,  as  compared 
with  the  first  one  in  1888.  Last  year’s  group  was 
particularly  fine,  and  practically  presented  a  lesson 
in  evolution,  as  compared  with  those  that  preceded 
it.  The  firm  gives  special  attention  to  Malmaison 
and  other  Carnations,  particularly  tree  varieties, 
which  are  sometimes  shown  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home.  Hard-wooded  plants,  such  as  Boronias, 
Heaths,  Epacris  and  other  New  Holland  subjects 
receive  particular  attention.  Palms  are  also  largely 
grown, together  with  bulbs.  Hardy  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  such  as  Hollies,  Pernettyas,  Ivies  and 
Conifers  in  great  variety  constitute  leading  features  of 
the  cultures  of  the  Highgate  firm. 

Mr.  Robert  Cannell  is  the  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Henry  Cannell, who  is  well  known  as  the  founder  and 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  well  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  country.  Many  years  ago  this  firm  was 
prominently  brought  into  notice  in  every  corner  of 
the  land  by  the  system  of  sending  small  parcels  of 
plants  by  post,  thereby  placing  their  specialities 
within  reach  of  every  gardener  and  amateur. 
Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums  with  a  host  of  other 
greenhouse  and  bedding  subjects  were  the  specialities 


in  request  everywhere,  and  the  success  of  the  firm 
in  supplying  the  best  and  most  improved  varieties  of 
these  thiogs  has  been  going  on  from  our  earliest 
recollection  of  them.  A  magnificent  display  of 
zonal  Pelargoniums  is  a  thing  of  perennial  duration  at 
Swanley.  More  recently  tuberous  Begonias,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Cannas,  Chinese  Primulas  and  similar 
popular  flowers  have  attained  the  character  of 
specialities.  Mr.  Robert  Cannell,  though  quite  a 
young  man,  as  the  accompanying  photograph  will 
show,  takes  charge  of  the  extensive  nursery  and 
seed  farm  at  Eynsford,  within  easy  distance  of 
Swanley,  either  by  road  or  rail.  Farm  seeds  are 
largely  grown  here,  but  all  the  more  popular  garden 
vegetables  are  represented  by  good  collections  of 
Peas,  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners,  Potatos,  Onions,  &c. 
Fruit  trees,  and  Strawberries  are  also  specialities. 
Roses,  Violas,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Paeonies 
and  a  host  of  annuals,  for  trial  or  otherwise,  also 
come  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Robert  Cannell,  who 
gives  great  promise  of  being  a  careful  and  apt  busi¬ 
ness  man. 

Mr.  James  Henry  Laing,  F.R.H.S.,  is  the 
second  son  of  Mr.  John  Laing,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Son,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest  Hill,  and 
Catford  Nurseries,  London,  S.E.  Mr.  J.  H.  Laing  is 
quite  a  young  man,  as  the  accompanying  portrait 
will  show  ;  but  he  has  had  time  to  form  connections 
with  various  local  and  other  bodies  outside  his  own 
business  duties.  He  is  a  member  of  the  society  of 
American  Florists ;  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society, 
Boston,  U.S.A. ;  of  the  Societe  Nationale  d’Horti- 
culture  de  France,  et  de  Belgique  ;  Life  member  of 
the  French  Horticultural  Society  of  London  ;  vice- 
president  of  the  Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Society  ; 
committee  man  of  the  National  Rose  Society ; 
Croydon  Horticultural  Society ;  vestryman  of 
Lewisham ;  a  founder  and  past-master  of  the  Hortus 
Lodge  of  Free  Masons,  &c.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remind  our  readers  of  the  fame  to  which  the  firm 
erf  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons  attained  in  connection 
with  the  evolution  of  the  grand  race  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  suffice  to  say  that  the  reputation  is  still 
maintained,  both  under  glass  and  out  of  doors. 
Other  specialities  of  the  firm  are  Caladiums  (which 
they  have  grown  for  many  years)  Orchids,  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  Clivias,  Roses,  Violas,  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  hardy  fruit  trees,  &c.,  which  they 
frequently  bring  before  the  public  at  all  the  leading 
shows.  Mr.  James  Henry  Laing  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  all  these  cultures,  and  is 
frequently  in  evidence  at  the  shows  and  various 
horticultural  gatherings,  so  that  he  is  well  known. 

Mr.  William  Kelway,  F.R  H  S.,  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  James  Kelway,  whose  decease  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age  we  announced  in  last 
week’s  Issue.  Previous  to  that  sad  event,  however, 
Mr.  William  Kelway  had  become  proprietor  of  the 
business  of  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset,  the  title  of  which  firm  has  been  familiar 
to  our  readers  for  years  past  all  over  the  country,  in 
connection  with  the  splendid  and  magnificent  ex¬ 
hibits  of  Gladioli,  Delphiniums,  Paeonies,  Pyre- 
thrums',  Lupines,  and  other  popular  flowers  put  up 
at  the  shows  and  meetings  of  the  R.H.S.  and  other 
societies.  If  we  were  to  single  out  any  classes  of 
flowers  in  which  the  firm  has  been  particularly 
eminent  in  effecting  improvements  we  should  un¬ 
hesitatingly  name  Gladioli  and  Delphiniums.  The 
exhibits  of  both  these  classes  of  flowers,  in  their 
proper  seasons,  at  a’l  the  important  shows  in  the 
country  have  been  famous  for  their  extent  and 
variety,  no  less  than  the  perfection  to  which  the 
flowers  have  been  developed.  They  are  all  dis¬ 
played  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  bring  out  or 
expose  the  individual  beauty  of  each  individual 
variety  to  the  best  advantage.  Mere  artistic  display 
is  quite  another  thing,  and  all  very  well  in  its  own 
place.  The  Delphiniums,  both  single  and  double, 
but  particularly  the  semi-double  varieties  reared  or 
evolved  at  Langport,  surpass  the  old  doubles  of 
twenty- five  years  ago,  as  clearly  as  daylight  sur¬ 
passes  moonlight.  Paeonies  and  Pyrethrums 
usually  constitute  the  features  of  the  Temple  Show 
exhibits  made  by  the  firm.  The  accompanying  por¬ 
trait  shows  Mr.  William  Kelway,  to  whom  we  look 
for  the  continued  development  of  those  useful  and 
popular  florists'  flowers. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Jackman,  F.R.H.S.,  is  the  senior  partner 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Jackman&  Son,  Woking, Surrey, 
a  name  that  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
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improvement  of  the  Clematis  by  cross-breeding  and 
hybridisation.  The  work  has  been  carried  on,  by 
the  firm  for  many  years  past,  as  the  old  Clematis 
Jackmanni  will  forcibly  and  vividly  call  to  mind, 
seeing  that  it  is  now  an  occupant  of  almost  every 
garden  of  any  importance  throughout  the.  country. 


It  would  be  needless  to  go  into  details  concerning  the 
many  magnificent  varieties  of  Clematis,  single  and 
double,  now  in  cultivation,  suffice  to  say  that  the 
son  is  worthily  continuing  the  labours  of  the  father 
in  this  field.  New  races  continue  to  be 'developed, 
without  neglecting  the  old,  so  that  the  public  interest 
is  not  allowed  to  flag  in  this  important  class  of 
garden  subjects.  The  book  on  “  The  Clematis  ”  by 
Moore  and  Jackman,  also  records  the  good  work 
done  by  this  Surrey  firm.  Other  specialities  are 
fruit  trees,  Roses,  Conifers,  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
&c.,  for  which  the  soil  at  Woking  has  in  every  way 
proved  suitable.  The  firm  again  put  up  a  fine 
exhibit  of  their  new  varieties  or  hybrid  forms 
of  Clematis  coccinea  at  the  Temple  Show.  The 
young  head  of  the  firm  is  well  represented  by  the 
accompanying  portrait. 

Mr.  Henry  Benjamin  May,  F.R.H.S.,  is.  best 
known  by  the  title  of  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane 
Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton.  Amongst  horticulturists 
he  is  practically  the  "  Fern  King,”  his  name  having 
been  associated  with  the  cultivation  of  Ferns  for  a 
great  many  years.  Both  at  the  Temple  Show  and 
at  various  meetings  of  the  R.H.S.  he  puts  up 
magnificent  groups  of  well-grown  exotic  Ferns,  not 
confined  to  a  few  species  and  varieties  as  in  the  case 
of  most  market  growers,  but  extending  to  almost 
every  Fern  worth  growing  for  its  own  intrinsic  merit 
and  beauty.  On  one  occasion  he  would  have  a  group 
of  mixed  Ferns ;  at  another  time  he  would  entirely 
confine  his  attention  to  Adiantums  or  Maidenhair 
Ferns  in  all  their  multiplicity  of  beautiful  forms. 
The  genus  Pteris  might  be  that  taken  in  hand  with 


which  to  make  an  attractive  display.  Gymnogrammes 
alone  or  Nephrolepis  alone,  in  many  fine  species  and 
garden  varieties,  would  form  the  material  for  his 
group.  Seedlings  are  annually  raised  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  in  his  nursery.  Mr.  May’s  attention  is  not 
confined  to  Ferns,  as  he  grows  Roses,  Crotons, 


Carnations,  Palms  and  other  subjects  largely.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.H.S. , 
and  being  nearly  always  present  is  one  of  the  best 
known  of  men.  The  accompaning  photo  will  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  readers  at  a  distance. 

Mr.  Ed.  John  Beale,  J.P.,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H., 
F. R.H.S.,  is  the  principal  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London.  For 
services  abroad  he  has  earned  the  decoration  of 
Chevalier  de  V  Order  du  Merite  Agricole.  The  speci¬ 
alities  of  the  firm  have  appeared  at  the  principal 
London  shows  for  many  years  past.  We  remember 
their  great  banks  of  Petunias,  Calceolarias,  and  other 
early  summer  flowers  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  in  the  old  Kensington  days, 
and  at  the  great  summer  shows  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society.  At  other  times  we  have  noted  and 
reported  their  extensive  exhibits  of  Chinese  Primulas, 
and  Cinerarias  at  various  places  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
Gloxinias,  tuberous  Begonias,  and  Chrysanthemums 
have  also  been  staged  at  various  metropolitan 
shows,  including  those  at  Earl’s  Court,  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  Olympia,  besides  those  already 
mentioned.  Amongst  vegetables  the  firm  is  largely 
interested  in  Potatos,  Peas,  French  Beans,  Scarlet 
Runners,  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  Seed  farms  and 
trial  grounds  in  various  parts  of  the  country  supply 
the  horticultural  and  agricultural  seeds  required  by 
the  firm.  Mr.  Beale  is  well  known  to  the  fraternity, 
and  is  a  useful  member  of  society  outside  horticultural 
matters. 


Mr.  H.  Stanley-Mobbs,  F. R.H.S., is oneof  the  two 
partners  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Stanley-Mobbs  & 
Ashton,  importers  and  growers  of  Orchids,  South- 
gate,  London,  N„  who  took  over  the  business  of 
Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  &  Co.,  some  time  ago.  For  a 
number  of  years  past  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Orchids 
has  regularly  been  put  up  at  the  Temple  Show  by 
the  Southgate  firm,  and  we  seldom,  if  ever,  fail  to 
notice  some  excellent  novelties  in  the  collection, 
either  hybrids  raised  at  Southgate,  or  imported 
direct  from  the  native  habitats  of  the  plants.  Mr. 
H.  Stanley-Mobbs  has  been  largely  connected  with 
the  duties  of  importing  the  Orchids,  so  that  he  has 
seldom  put  in  an  appearance  at  shows  in  this 
country.  The  photograph  on  our  supplement  will, 
therefore,  serve  as  an  introduction  of  the  man  to 
our  readers.  Many  large  and  valuable  importations 
of  Orchids  reach  the  establishment  at  Southgate 
from  time  to  time,  whence  later  on  they  turn  up  at  the 
meetings  of  the  R.H.S.  The  many  fine  varieties  of 
Laelia  pumila  that  have  recently  been  put  into  culti¬ 
vation  by  the  firm  have  greatly  raised  the  status  of 
that  species,  besides  opening  the  eyes  of  the  public 
to  the  possibilities  of  fresh  importations  of  old 
introductions. 

Mr.  John  Cypher  is  the  nephew  of  Mr.  James 
Cypher,  Cheltenham  ;  and  both  father  and  son  have 
been  active  horticulturists  and  exhibitors  for  many 
years,  though  the  father  has  not  been  attending  the 
distant  shows  for  some  years  back.  Mr.  John 
Cypher  has  attended  every  Temple  Show  from  its 
commencement,  and  staged  his  own  exhibit,  which 
as  far  as  we  remember  has  consisted  of  Orchids  in 
great  variety,  and  included  many  fine  things, 
artistically  displayed  when  space  permitted  of  its 
being  carried  out.  The  nursery  at  Cheltenham 
includes  a  general  stock  capable  of  furnishing  the 
outdoor  and  glass  departments  of  gardens,  as  well  as 
indoor  decorations  of  all  sorts ;  but  if  we  should 
mention  specialities  that  have  come  under  our  notice, 
we  would  give  the  leading  place  to  Orchids  and  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants.  The  large  flowering  specimens 
of  the  latter,  coming  under  our  notice  at  the  leading 
shows  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  have  been  fine 
samples  of  cultivation.  Mr.  John  Cypher  has  taken 
these  big  specimens  in  person  to  all  the  most 
important  shows  in  the  kingdom.  All  the  finest 
specimens  of  this  class  in  private  gardens  have  been 
taking  refuge  in  the  Cheltenham  nursery  for 
years  past.  No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  will 
recognise  the  man  represented  in  our  supplement, 
for  Mr.  John  Cypher  is  always  in  evidence  at  the 
shows. 

Mr.  Thomas  Peed,  F. R.H.S.,  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
John  Peed,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  John  Feed  &  Sons, 
Streatham,  andtheRoupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood 
Road,  London,  S.E.  Mr.  Thos.  Peed  manages  the 
latter  branch  of  the  firm.  Visitors  to  the  London 
and  other  shows  are  familiar  with  the  exhibits  put 
up  by  this  firm,  the  specialities  of  which  may  be 
described  as  Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  Roses,  fruit  trees, 
and  Conifers,  the  first  two  mentioned  being  grown  at 
the  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  where  Orchids,  various 
stove  plants,  and  Vines  are  also  grown.  We 
frequently  meet  Mr.  Thos.  Peed  at  the  meetings  of 
the  R.H.S.,  on  the  Floral  Committee  of  which  he 
has  also  served.  He  is,  however,  almost  constantly 
in  evidence  at  the  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  where  he 
attends  closely  to  duty  and  is  enthusiastic  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  specialities  under  his  care.  The 
accompanying  portrait  will  help  readers  at  a  distance 
to  connect  Mr.  Peed  with  the  name  of  the  firm  which 
frequently  appears  in  our  pages. 

M.  Lucien  Linden  is  the  son  of  the  famous 
traveller  and  collector,  the  late  M.  Jean  Linden  who 
built  up  the  celebrated  Orchid  establishment  at  Parc 
Leopold,  Brussels,  Beigium.  M.  Lucien  Linden  was 
at  the  head  of  that  establishment  as  well  as  that  of  MM. 
Lucien  Linden  &  Co.,  at  Moortebeek,  a  few  miles  out 
of  Brussels.  Now  those  two  establishments  together 
with  a  new  one  of  vast  extent  at  Linthout,  near 
Brussels,  have  been  united  under  the  name  of  L’Horti- 
cole  Coloniale  (Colonial  Horticulture)  and  M.  Lucien 
Linden  is  the  General  Director.  Needless  to  say, 
the  speciality  of  the  great  Belgian  firm  is  Orchids, 
groups  of  which  have  appeared  at  the  Temple  Show 
for  some  years  past.  New  plants,  consisting  chiefly 
of  fine-foliaged  stove  plants,  also  constitute  a  feature 
of  the  exhibits  made  by  the  same  firm.  Under  the 
new  title  of  L’Horticole  Coloniale,  the  firm  on  this 
occasion  put  up  a  group  of  Orchids  in  No.  4  tent,  in- 


M.  Lucien  Linden. 


Specimen  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  Calceolarias  at  the  Temple  Show.  (See  p.  636.) 
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eluding  novelties  and  choice  Odontoglossums  in 
named  varieties.  This  latter  race  of  Orchids  receives 
special  attention.  Under  the  new  regime  L’Horticole 
Coloniale  will  be  more  comprehensive  in  their 
cultures,  seeing  that  economic  plants  will  have  to  be 
reared  by  the  thousand  for  the  Belgian  colonies. 
Some  of  the  new  subjects  taken  in  hand  are  Caout¬ 
chouc,  Gutta  Percha,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  &c.,  as  well  as 
medicinal  plants  required  for  the  betterment  of  life 
under  the  trying  tropica!  climate  of  the  colonies. 
Our  readers  will  remember  the  name  of  this  firm 
under  the  varying  titles  of  Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels, 
MM.  Linden,  and  more  recently  MM.  Lucien 
Linden  &  Co.  The  accompanying  photograph  shows 

M.  Lucien  Linden,  the  General  Director  of  the  firm. 

- «1- 

THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

May  31st,  June  1st  and  2nd, 

The  twelfth  great  annual  exhibition,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  the 
Inner  Temple  Gardens,  opened  under  most  favour¬ 
able  conditions  as  to  weather.  Last  week  the  cold 
east  winds  and  frosty  mornings  made  the  outlook  for 
the  show  a  bad  one,  especially  in  the  case  of  tender 
plants.  All  that  changed  for  the  better,  and  summer 
heat  prevailed  on  Wednesday,  the  opening  day.  On 
all  hands  the  show  was  admitted  to  be  a  fine  one; 
indeed,  nothing  was  left  to  be  desired  to  better  the 
general  outlook. 

ORCHIDS 

Orchids  were  in  strong  force,  as  usual,  in  the  large 
tent,  the  central  stage  of  which  was  entirely  filled 
with  a  gorgeous  display  of  this  class  of  plants  in 
season.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr. 
W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  occupied 
his  usual  place  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  big 
tent,  with  a  large  and  comprehensive  group  of 
Orchids.  Undoubtedly  the  Odontoglossums,  chiefly 
varieties  of  O.  crispum,  the  Miltonias,  Cypripediums, 
Masdevallias,  Thunias,  and  Vanda  teres  were  the 
boldest  and  most  effective  features  of  this  splendid 
group.  Very  prominent  were  the  large  plants  of 
Cattleya  Mossiae  Wageneri,  Thunia  marshalliana, 
Masdevallia  harryana  miniata,  and  the  richly- 
coloured  varieties  of  Miltonia  vexillaria.  Choice 
and  particularly  interesting  were  a  large  piece  of 
Cymbidium  tigrinum,  Dendrobium  Victoriae 
Reginae,  thriving  and  flowering  splendidly  on  a 
raft ;  Cypripedium  fowlerianum  Burford  variety ; 
huge  pieces  of  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  and 
Dendrobium  Falconeri;  Masdevallia  mundyana, 
Habenaria  rhodochila,  Thunia  Bensoniae  var., 
Epiphronitis  Veitchi,  Phalaenopsis  (grandly 
flowered),  Laelia  Cowani,  Maxillaria  sanderiana, 
and  a  host  of  pets  belonging  to  Masdevallia,  Sacco- 
labium,  Bulbophyllum,  Stelis,  and  others  of  that 
class  too  numerous  to  specify. 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young), 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  staged  a  large  and  very 
rich  group  of  Orchids,  amongst  which  the  splendidly 
grown  specimens  of  Cymbidium  lowianum,  the 
Cattleyas,  Laelias,  and  Miltonias  showed  up  promi¬ 
nently.  A  rare  Orchid  was  Stauropsis  (Vanda) 
gigantea,  and  extremely  choice  was  Cypripedium 
callosum  Sanderae.  He  also  had  a  large  specimen 
of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum, Cymbidium  devonianum, 
Odontoglossum  excellens,  the  rare  Coelogyne  schil- 
leriana,  Phalaenopsis  sanderiana  Wigan’s  var., 
Trichopilia  tortilis  (very  pretty),  the  huge  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Cymatodes,  Cattleya  lowryana,  C.  superba 
splendens,  Laeliocattleya  schilleriana,  and  many 
other  fine  things. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stevens), 
Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs,  staged  a  small  group 
of  very  select  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  and 
Cochlioda.  Richly  blotched  forms  were  O.  Cora- 
dinei  waltonense,  O.  C.  Roebelini,  O.  crispum 
Arthur,  O.  triumphans  King  Alfred,  O.  wilckeanum 
Lowi,  O.  andersonianum  album  maculosum,  Coch¬ 
lioda  noezliana,  and  other  choice  forms  without 
varietal  names. 

W.  A.  Gillett,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  E.  Carr),  Fair- 
oak  Lodge,  Bishopstoke,  exhibited  a  group  very  rich 
in  Cattleyas  and  Odontoglossums  but  rather  flatly 
staged,  though  otherwise  faultless.  He  had  a  grand 
piece  of  Oncidium  sanguineum,  O.  ampliatum  majus, 
O.  sphacelatum,  Cypripedium  caudatum,  many 
varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  citrosmum,  O.  polyx- 
anthum  and  a  number  of  Dendrobiums.  We  were 


pleased  to  see  a  fine  piece  of  the  uncommon  Miltonia 
Phalaenopsis. 

M.  S.  Cooke,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Buckle), 
Tankerville,  Kingston  Hill,  exhibited  a  group  of 
Laelia  purpurata,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Masdevallia 
harryana,  M.  Chelsoni,  and  several  others  of  the 
latter  genus.  Odontoglossums  were  represented  by 
O.  citrosmum,  O.  crispum,  O.  cirrhosum,  O.  Hallii, 
O.  andersonianum,  and  others. 

J.  Rutherford,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Lupin),  Beard- 
wood,  Blackburn,  put  up  a  beautiful  little  group  of 
Cattleya  mossiae  and  C.  Mendelii  in  variety.  He 
had  grand  forms  named  C.  Aphrodite  Ruth,  C. 
Mossiae  gloriosa,  C.  M.  Wageneri,  C.  M.  John  Shutz 
and  others. 

Walter  C.  Walker.Esq., (gardener, Mr.  Geo.Cragg), 
Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill,  had  a  group  grace¬ 
fully  arranged  with  Palms,  Ferns,  Caladiums,  &c. 
Very  fine  were  Oncidium  marshallianum  superbum, 
Odontoglossum  hastatum,  O.  cordatum,  Laelia  pur¬ 
purata,  Cattleya  Skinneri,  Anguloa  Clowesii,  Brassia 
verrucosa  and  others  generally  well  displayed. 

M.  Jules  Hye-Lysen,  Le  Coupure,  Ghent,  Bel¬ 
gium,  exhibited  very  choice  Orchids  in  a  case  includ¬ 
ing  O.  crispum  augustum,  O.  c.  Psyche,  O.  c. 
Bengali,  O.  excellens  vuylstekianum,  O.  insigne 
album,  Miltonia  vexillaria  chelsiensis,  O.  wilckeanum 
Seduisant  and  other  grand  forms, 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Major 
Joicey,  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  J.  Thorne),  Sunningdale 
Park,  Sunningdale,  for  a  grandly  flowered  piece  of 
Anguloa  Clowesii.  Small  and  choice  lots  were 
shown  by  C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
W.  Bond),  Elstead  House,  Godaiming ;  T.  B.  Hay¬ 
wood,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  Wood- 
hatch  Lodge,  Reigate ;  G.  V.  Low  Schofield, 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Shill),  Rawtenstall  ;  T.  Statter, 
Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Whitfield,  Man¬ 
chester  ;  and  H.  Shaw,  Fsq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Clyffe), 
Heathfield,  Birch  Vale. 

Messrs.  James  Backhouse  &  Son,  York,  exhibited 
a  group  of  Filmy  and  other  Ferns  brightened  up 
with  Orchids  such  as  Cattleyas,  Oncidium  marsh¬ 
allianum,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Sobralia  macr- 
antha  and  others. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  exhibited  a  very  showy  group  of  Cattleya 
Mendelii,  C.  Mossiae,  Laelia  purpurata  and  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  in  quantity  and  variety.  They  had 
a  magnificent  piece  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  also 
Oncidium  marshallianum,  O.  sarcodes,  O.  concolor 
and  others  in  well  flowered  form.  They  had  fine 
pieces  of  Anoectochilus  Petola  under  bellglasses. 

Messrs.  Stanley-Mobbs  &  Ashton  staged  a  large 
group  of  Orchids,  including  a  novel  feature  in  the 
way  of  cork  bark  rustic  work,  in  the  pockets  of  which 
were  Miltonia  vexillaria  and  various  Oncidiums  and 
Odontoglossums,  with  Ferns  for  greenery.  Laelia 
purpurata,  L.  tenebrosa,  and  Cattleya  Mossiae  were 
present  in  great  quantity  and  variety.  Specially  fine 
were  C.  M.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Feiling,  Laelia  purpurata 
Ashtonae,  Cypripedium  Gertrude  Hollington,  and 
Cattleya  Mendelii  Constance. 

Messrs.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  staged  a  very  bold 
and  imposing  group  of  Orchids,  prominent  amongst 
which  were  Oncidium  concolor,  O.  marshallianum, 
and  O.  sarcodes  falling  over  in  long  sprays  above 
Laelia  purpurata,  Cattleya  Mossiae,  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum  and  others  in  great  variety  and  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  flowers.  Odontoglossums,  Miltonias, 
Cypripediums,  Epidendrums,  &c.,  were  also  very 
fine. 

On  the  centre  staging  to  the  left  in  the  big  tent, 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
put  up  a  very  fine  group.  Cattleya  Mossiae  var. 
Beauty  of  Bush  Hill,  a  rose  coloured  variety,  sepals 
and  petals  striated  with  white  with  a  large  rich 
coloured  lip.  Cattleya  Mendelii  var.  Perfection,  a 
beautiful  flower  with  large,  rich  coloured  lip,  and  pink 
sepals  and  petals  ;  C.  Mossiae  Wageneri  Low's  var. ; 
C.exoniensis, Laelia  tenebrosa, are  shown  in  good  form . 
Oncidium  ampliatium  citrinum  is  a  pale  distinct 
form.  Dendrobium  Bensoniae  is  shown  in  good 
form,  also  good  plants  of  Cypripedium  Schroderae, 
C.  rothschildianum,  C.  orphanum,  C.  sanderianum  ; 
several  fine  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
Oncidium  concolor,  Odontoglossum  andersonianum, 
O.  Pescatorei,  Cypripedium  grande,  C.  Gertrude 
Hollington  bellatulum  x  ciliolare.  Several  fine 
forms  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  and  Laelia  purpurata  and 


Cattleya  Mendelii  form  one  of  the  best  groups  put 
up  by  this  firm  at  the  Temple. 

Following  on  this  comes  Messrs.  Charlesworth  & 
Co.,  Orchid  Importers,  Heaton,  Bradford.  Here  is 
a  fine  lot  of  Cymbidium  lowianum  in  good  forms  ; 
Cattleya  mossiae  also  in  groups,  as  are  most  of  the 
leading  features  of  this  group.  Masdevallia  harry¬ 
ana  and  Vanda  teres,  and  a  group  of  fresh  imported 
plants  show  the  strain.  Cattleya  reineckiana  is 
shown  in  a  good  specimen.  Oncidium  photochilum 
is  in  good  form.  Masdevallia  Veitchii  grandiflora 
tells  up  amoDgst  Odontoglossum  crispum.  Odonto¬ 
glossum  hystrix  excellens  is  a  bright,  fine  shaped 
flower.  Cattleya  schilleriana,  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium  form  good  masses,  also  Cattleya  Skinneri. 
Cattleya  Mossiae  aurea  magnifica  is  a  large,  showy 
variety.  Cypripedium  Mad.  Wallfaut,  C.  niveum, 
Dendrobium  atro-violaceum,  Laelia  purpurata 
russelliana  maxima,  L.  p.  fulgens,  are  amongst  the 
many  good  things  shown,  and  the  system  of  group¬ 
ing  here  carried  out  gives  the  visitor  a  better  chance 
of  comparing  the  varieties  shown. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  exhibit  a  large 
group  of  Orchids  extending  along  two-thirds  of  the 
side  stages.  The  plants  of  Acalypha  Sanderii  shows 
to  great  advantage.  Dracaena  sanderiana  is  shown 
as  a  fine  specimen.  The  yellow  ground  Pandanus 
Sanderii  is  also  a  telling  new  plant.  Three  pans  of 
Begonia  Rex,  variety,  Silver  Bronze,  Gemmatum  and 
conspicua  are  distinct  looking.  Some  fine  varieties 
of  Anihuriums  were  also  staged  here.  Thunia  mar¬ 
shalliana  is  shown  in  fine  condition.  Some  fine 
forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  are  here  shown 
under  a  bell  glass.  The  large  group  of  Odonto¬ 
glossums  here  shown,  both  in  size  of  spike  and  flowers 
show  the  treatment  has  suited  the  plants.  A  fine 
plant  of  Coelogyne  dayana  is  a  conspicuous  object 
with  its  long  drooping  racemes  of  flowers,  encircling 
the  pot.  O.vexillarium  is  shown  in  a  good  dark  form. 
Dendrobium  Falconerii  is  in  good  form.  A  good 
round  spotted  form  of  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  elegantulum 
and  some  other  hybrid  forms  are  shown  in  a  group 
under  a  bell  glass.  Dendrobium  Boxalii  with  its 
dark  tipped  sepals  and  petals,  is  very  showy.  D. 
atro-violaceum  is  also  in  good  condition.  The  bright 
coloured  flowers  of  Masdevallia  Veitchii  shown  to 
advantage  in  front  of  a  bank  of  Thunias.  O.  Bleuii 
nobilior  is  shown  in  good  condition,  and  the  curious 
green  coloured  flower  of  Lycaste  Mooreana  with  a 
white  frill  to  its  lips  is  a  great  curiosity  in  the  way  of 
colouring  amongst  Orchid  flowers.  Close  by  is  a 
white  flowered  variety,  under  a  bell  glass,  Cypri¬ 
pedium  callosum  Sanderae,  C.  barbatum  x  C. 
bellatulum  and  C.Conco-bellatulum.  Some  fine  plants 
of  Cattleya  purpurata  form  a  good  back  ground  for 
Cattleya  Skinnerii,  C.  Mossiae.  Other  plants  shown 
are  Cypripedium  Curtisii,  C.  sanderianum,  C. 
harrisianum  superbum,  C.  mastersianium,  C.  exul. 
Several  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  and  a 
distinct  form, Laelia  tenebrosa  form  a  bold  feature  in 
the  group,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  Messrs. 
Sander  has  ever  exhibited  here. 

Following  is  a  group  of  Orchids  in  a  groundwork 
of  Ferns,  from  L.  Mond,  Esq.,  20,  Avenue  Road, 

N. W.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  O.  Clarke).  Coelogyne  pan- 
durata,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  Laelia  purpurata, 
Cattleya  Mendelii  and  C.  Mossiae,  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  O.  vexillarium,  O.  cirrhosum,  O.  Pescatorei, 

O.  Hallii,  form  the  most  important  features. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  opening  leading  to  tent  5, 
L’Horticole  Coloniale,  Brussels,  has  a  bold  and 
effective  group  of  choice  and  select  things,  of  which 
the  Odontoglossums  predominate.  Odontoglossum 
Pringiersi,  a  spotted  hybrid.  O.  Coradinei  var. 
Lindenii  is  a  fine  spotted  form  with  bold  chocolate 
blotches  on  sepals  and  petals.  O.  crispum  var. 
Castelar  is  a  good  round  flower  with  blotched  sepals. 
O.  triumphans  var.  Golden  King  is  a  yellow  form 
with  dark  spots  showing  through.  O.  crispum  var. 
Gloria  is  a  good  round  flower  with  bold  blotch  on  each 
sepal,  and  a  few  spots  of  sepals  ;  the  ground  colour 
is  pure  white  and  the  dark  blotch  clearly  defined. 
O.  vexillaria  var.  Lindenii  (Award  of  Merit),  has  dark 
sepals  and  petals,  large  lip  lighter  in  colour  and 
striated  with  white  ;  O.  crispum  var.  Vicomtessedela 
Comte  is  a  pretty  form  with  bold  blotches  on  sepals 
and  finer  spots  of  petals.  O.  crispum  var.  Miss 
Linden  is  a  large  flower,  and  spotted  all  over  with 
medium-sized  spots.  O.  Adrianae  var.  hyeanum  is 
very  distinct,  spotting  and  colouring  being  both 
effective.  Other  fine  forms  of  Odontglossum  vexil¬ 
larium  are  Miss  Ada,  O.  v.  purpurea,  O.  v.  Miss 
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Edith,  O.  v.  delicatesse,  O.  v.  Miss  Yvonne  Linden, 
With  a  white  lip.  O.  wilckednum  var.  Haumonti- 
anum  is  a  Variety  with  fine  colour,  although  some¬ 
what  wanting  in  texture.  O.  Andersonianum  var. 
excelsior  and  O.  wilckeanum  var.  Branderii  are 
amongst  the  finer  things  shown.  Cypripedium 
Gowerianum  superbum,  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum 
var.  regale,  a  very  dark  form,  C.  L.  politum,  and 
Cattleya  Mossiae  Moortebeekensis,  a  variety  with  a 
rich  dark  lip  and  bold  broad  dark  petals,  Odonto- 
glossum  Adrianae  var.  argens,  O.  A.  leopardium,  all 
go  to  form  a  most  interesting  group  of  Orchids. 

CALADIUMS. 

The  fine  foliage  of  Caladiums  continues  to  be  a 
feature  of  the  show,  and  in  every  group  there  is 
evidence  that  great  attention  has  been  given  to  their 
cultivation.  The  specimens  put  up  for  exhibition 
seem  to  grow  bigger  and  bigger  every  year.  Doubt¬ 
less  something  bulky  is  needed  to  be  at  all  effective 
in  a  tent  where  there  is  so  much  head  room,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  some  kind  of  staging  would  improve 
matters  a  bit  by  bringing  the  plants  more  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  eye.  In  spite  of  the  backward 
spring  and  relatively  sunless  skies,  the  foliage  of  the 
Caladiums  presents  a  gorgeous  and  tropical  appear¬ 
ance. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  again  set 
up  a  magnificent  group  of  Caladiums,  displayed  to 
the  best  advantage,  with  the  colours  judiciously 
distributed,  so  as  to  blend  all  in  one  harmonious 
whole.  The  large  plants  in  tubs  included  grand 
pieces  of  Mrs.  Harry  Veitch,  dark  red ;  B.  S, 
Williams,  red  with  carmine  veins;  Triomphe  de 
Comte  ;  Louis  van  Houte,  deep  bronzy-red  ;  Baron 
Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  rich  crimson-red,  with 
numerous  pink  blotches,  and  always  a  telling  plant ; 
George  Berger,  golden-green  toned  with  red,  and 
bright  scarlet  in  the  centre ;  Gaspard  Crayer,  with 
broad  green  margin  and  rich  crimson  centre ; 
Madame  John  Box,  a  most  telling  plant  outlined 
with  radiating  dark  rose  veins  on  a  much  paler 
ground ;  Madame  E.  Pynaert,  a  uniformly  brilliant 
carmine-red  variety ;  Oriflamme,  brilliant  red, 
bordered  with  green;  and  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid, 
fiery-red  and  beautifully  netted.  Some  idea  of  the 
bold  and  robust  character  of  these  plants  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the  leaves  of  Marquis  of 
Camden  treasured  2  ft.  one  way  and  16  in.  the  other. 
We  were  particularly  tafcen  with  the  crimson-bronze 
centre,  the  carmine  veins  qqd  the  white  splashes  of 
Excellent,  which  is  aptly  so  named.  All  of  the 
above  were  huge  specimens,  exhibiting  great  cul¬ 
tural  care.  Amongst  lighter  colours  two  of  the 
most  charming,  in  our  opinion,  were  Rose  Laing  and 
Silver  Cloud,  the  latter  splashed  with  delicate  pink 
en  a  creamy  ground,  and  the  former  delicate  rose 
overlying  cream,  and  of  huge  size.  Equally  delight¬ 
ful  in  their  way  were  Duchesse  de  Mortemart,  Reine 
de  Danemark,  subtransparent  pink  and  white ; 
Ignati,  subtransparent  pink,  netted  with  green  ;  the 
old  Candidum,  not  yet  beaten  in  its  class  for  colour ; 
Clio,  blotched  and  mottled  with  pink ;  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  with  a  white  centre  bordered  with  green  ; 
Gaston  Shandon.^with  large  leaves ;  and  Lvmington, 
green,  wjtb  a  white  centre,  both  the  lajter  being  jn 
fine  condition.  Another  charming  variety  qf  whiph 
we  cannot  say  foo  much  ig  the  rogy-red  Assungay, 
subtransparent,  and  netted  with  green.  The  small 
plants  arranged  in  front  were  full  of  subtle  charm, 
but  lack  of  space  forbids  more  than  a  mere  mention 
of  a  few.  Pantia  Ralli  was  the  darkest  spotted 
variety,  and  Comte  de  Germiny  a  paler  one.  Dwarf 
and  dark  varieties  were  The  Mikado,  with  black  leaf 
gfajks  ;  La  Lorraine,  carmine ;  Mrs.  Bause,  red  and 
gold  ;  Mrs.  C.  Archer,  uniformly  red  and  new  |  and 
Mme.  Schmidt,  carmine.  May  Archer  is  a  pretty 
new  one  with  a  creamy  foliage.  Duchess  of  Fife 
and  Duchess  of  Connaught  were  charming  light 
colours.  Of  various  shades  of  gold  and  yellow 
were  Her  Majesty,  Princess  Teck,  Princess  Royal, 
and  Golden  Queen,  Many  other  distinct  qnd 
particularly  handsome  varieties  were  shown  in  this 
superb  group ;  large  and  small  are  equally  adapted 
for  exhibition,  and  the  Messrs.  Veitch  evidently  do 
not  intend  to  be  beaten  either  in  cultivating  or  dis¬ 
playing  them.  Their  Mr.  Tivey  knows  his  work  and 
sticks  to  it  unremittingly. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London, 
S.E.,  also  exhibit  a  splendid  group  of  Caladiums,  and 
needless  to  say  their  exhibit  has  undergone  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  revolution  since  they  made  the 
first  display  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  eleven 


years  ago.  At  that  time  the  plants  were  grown  and 
shown  in  pots  of  moderate  size  as  they  would  have 
been  for  ordinary  decorative  work  in  the  stove,  &c. 
Now,  great  massive  specimens  are  staged  in  large 
tubs  for  the  back  rows,  while  the  smaller  plants  are 
arranged  in  front  so  that  all  may  be  brought  under 
the  eye  as  much  as  possible.  The  older  and  standard 
exhibition  sorts  are  the  large  specimens  in  tubs  to 
which  we  refer,  including  Candidum,  Baronne  de 
Marmore,  Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  Gaspard 
Crayer,  Triomphe  de  Comte,  Flambeaux, 
Duchesse  de  Mortemart,  Gaston  Chandon,  and 
others.  We  consider  Excellent  one  of  the  most 
handsome  of  strong  growing  kinds.  The  huge  leaves 
are  of  a  rich  metallic  bronze  in  the  centre  with 
carmine  ribs,  ana  a  broad  green  border,  blotched 
with  white.  The  huge  creamy  leaves,  tinted  with 
pink,  of  Rose  Laing,  have  never  been  shown  finer  by 
the  firm  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  variety  takes  a  leading 
position  amongst  exhibition  sorts.  John  Laing  has 
a  red  centre,  with  a  broad  green  border.  The  leaves 
of  Mdme.  John  Box  are  of  a  soft  rose,  with  prominent 
carmine  ribs,  and  the  variety  generally  succeeds 
well.  The  creamy  leaves  of  Gaston  Chandon  are 
certainly  handsome  of  their  kind.  The  rest  of  the 
plants  shown  were  smaller.  Very  handsome  was  the 
new  Illustre,  mottled  red  on  a  creamy  ground,  and 
having  crimson  veins.  Many  of  the  varieties  produce 
leaves  of  enormous  size,  and  we  measured  some  of 
Alexander  III.  that  were  22  in.  long,  and  15  in.  broad. 
Beautiful  creamy  sorts  were  Cacapava,  creamy- white 
with  red  veins ;  L’Autome,  creamy  with  bluish 
blotches ;  and  Bilontra,  cream  and  pink,  with  a 
bluish  shading.  Dark  sorts  worthy  of  note  were 
Guil  Mar,  cream,  suffused  with  dark  red  ;  Cardinal, 
intense  brilliant  red  ;  Pantia  Ralli,  crimson  blotched 
with  pink ;  Itapocii,  with  carmine  ribs  on  a  green 
ground  ;  Ladas,  bright  crimson,  with  carmine  veins  ; 
Maraga,  red  with  crimson  veins;  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid, 
suffused  red,  with  crimson  ribs ;  George  Berger, 
brilliant  carmine-red  in  the  centre;  Mrs  Harry 
Veitch,  bronzy-red,  with  an  olive  border ;  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  bronzy-crimson  ;  Lord  Penrhyn,  crimson-red, 
shaded  bronze ;  and  Comte  de  Germiny,  a  pretty, 
dwarf  salmon-red  sort.  For  those  who  delight  in 
foreign  names  here  we  noted  Guaratinguetor,  fiery- 
red  and  olive  border ;  and  Gartendirector  Axel 
Werner,  with  a  rosy  centre.  Eight  varieties  were 
SirWm.  Broadhent,  green,  blotched  with  white; 
Dr.  Neubronner,  soft  green,  and  having  a  brilliant 
carmine  blotch  ;  Botafogo,  red  centre  and  greenish- 
primrose  border  ;  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  soft  rose  centre 
on  cream  ;  Mdme.  Leon  Say,  glossy  carmine-red  with 
a  white  margin ;  Reine  d'Or,  rich  greenish-yellow ; 
Raymond  Lemoinier,  with  red  centre,  carmine  veins, 
and  a  greenish-cream  border  ;  Mdme.  Imbert  Koech- 
lin,  soft  green  and  blotched  with  red  ;  Ibis  Rose,  soft, 
delicate  rose ;  and  the  charming  Silver  Cloud, 
suffused  with  pink  on  a  creamy  ground.  In  the 
same  category  we  would  place  Golden  Queen,  with 
a  crimson  blotch  in  the  centre  of  a  gold  leaf ;  and 
Dona  Carmen  Macedo,  delicate,  transparent  pink, 
netted  with  green.  This  magnificent  group  contained 
other  fine  things. 

Mesgrs.  John  Peed  #  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nur¬ 
series,  Norwood  Road,  S.E.,  put  up  a  beautiful 
group  of  Caladiums  that  would  be  no  easy  matter 
adequately  to  describe.  In  no  sham  way  do  they 
put  themselves  to  the  cultivating  and  improving  of 
these  lovely  foliage  stove  plants.  Some  of  the  plants 
measured  15  ft.  in  circumference,  the  bulk  being 
9  ft.  or  10  ft.  round,  and  in  comparatively  small  pots 
at  that.  The  rainbow  colours  were  represented  in 
the  varjety  of  plants  shown.  Making  a  rapid  note 
we  selected  the  following  C.  Lymington,  a  very 
fine  plant ;  Mrs.  John  Peed,  a  new  variety  of  a 
bright  crimson  tone ;  Princess  Royal,  yellowish, 
green  with  crimson  veins  ;  William  Bull,  a  very  fine 
piece;  Lord  Derby,  having  a  gay  network  of  green 
veins,  a  very  large  plant ;  Oriflamme,  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  coloured  foliage  we  have  seen ;  Baron 
Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  mottled  green  leaf,  red  cen¬ 
tre;  Excellent,  a  monster  plant,  very  beautiful ;  Lord 
Rosebery,  creamy  edge  and  pinky  ;  Lord  Moisey, 
good,  pink  with  a  green  edge ;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  an 
excellent  variety,  maculated  with  changes  of  pink 
and  green  ;  Tennyson,  very  fine ;  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
raised  by  the  Messrs.  Peed,  the  variety  being  large 
and  of  a  fine  pinky  hue;  Sir  W.  Broadbent,  a  tri¬ 
coloured  variety  having  a  fine  sprinkling  of  white 
spots;  Duke  of  York,  which  has  good  foliage  and 
large,  the  colour  being  crimson;  John  Pqec},  the 


green  shades  preponderating  ;  and  Roacador,  a  large 
variety  with  very  beautiful  veins.  Mdme.  John  R. 
Box  is  one  of  the  largest  plants  shown,  its  propor¬ 
tions  are  simply  splendid.  Snowy  grains  of  colours 
are  sprinkled  over  green  and  white.  Marquis  of 
Camden  has  leaves  of  a  deep  crimson.  C.  H.  Chap¬ 
man  is  of  a  light  pinky  caste,  and  with  deep  crimson 
veins.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Gladstone  has  delicate  tones  and 
brighter  crimson  veins.  Princess  Royal  is  greenish- 
yellow  and  crimson.  Golden  Queen  is  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  piece,  coloured  yellow.  Miss  Charlotte  Hoff¬ 
man  is  a  new  and  likewise  distinct  kind,  rather  dwarf 
and  pure  white.  Argentine  is  a  good,  creamy- 
coloured  form,  not  too  tall.  Prince  of  Wales  is 
creamy  and  white.  Ibis  Rouge  is  crimson  ;  Mrs. 
Harry  Veitch,  a  beautiful  plant,  large,  and  of  many 
fine  tones ;  Candidum,  a  fine  piece  of  white  foliage ; 
Rose  Laing  is  a  variety  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
white  and  green.  Gaspard  Crayer  and  Sir  Henry 
Irving  were  each  fine,  this  latter  having  a  white 
centre  and  pea-green  edges.  Very  pleasing  was 
Mdme.  Fitz  Koechlin,  having  green  veins  on  a  white 
ground.  Silver  Cloud  is  one  of  the  finest  Caladiums 
ever  grown.  Sanchoniathon  was  equal  to  its  name 
Among  others  were  Dona  Carmen  Macedo,  Princess 
Beatrice  of  Battenberg,  and  Triomph  de  Comte. 
We  could  not  select  one  variety  from  the  other,  all 
being  excellent  of  their  kind  or  colour.  The  group 
was  finely  set  off  with  Ferns,  and  proved  worthy  of 
its  place  in  the  tent. 

Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.  (gardener,  G.  H.  Hunt), 
Ashtead  Park,  Epsom,  Surrey,  was  among  those 
who  contributed  to  the  display  of  Caladiums.  The 
lot  was  very  creditable.  Baron  Adolphe  de 
Rothschild,  Prince  of  Wales,  Candidum,  B.  S. 
Williams,  Wilfred  Marshall,  &c.,  were  in  extra  good 
form. 

GLOXINIAS. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  quantity  of  Gloxinias 
grown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  lack  of 
space  prevented  them  from  exhibiting  more  than 
sixty  to  seventy  plants  of  their  grand  strain.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  plants  and  the  varieties  put  up  were 
in  first-class  condition,  and  sparkling  with  bright 
colours.  So  carefully  is  the  strain  worked  up  that 
all  the  best  varieties  are  singled  out  and  given 
varietal  names,  from  which  we  selected  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  charming  sorts.  Their  arrangement 
facilitated  examination  by  visitors.  Rose  Queen  was 
of  a  charming  rose  with  a  white  mottled  throat,  and 
the  new  Rosy  May  had  a  shading  of  lilac  over  the 
base  of  the  lobes.  White  varieties  included  Virgina- 
lis,  pure  and  free ;  a  seedling  from  Her  Majesty 
having  six  lobes  to  the  corolla ;  and  Eveline,  with 
horizontal  flowers  looking  at  the  visitors.  Akin  to 
these  were  the  banded  white  forms,  including 
Cygnet,  with  broad  blue  margin  ;  and  Alraine,  with 
blue  arched  band  over  the  centre  of  the  lobes. 
Amongst  dark  flowers  were  grand  sorts,  such  as 
Empress  of  India,  of  the  darkest,  intense  crimson ; 
Oberon,  intense  crimson,  edged  white;  Columbus, 
brilliant  scarlet ;  Josephine,  intense  maroon-purple  ; 
Purple  Emperor,  maroon  and  blue  edge  ;  Cyclops,  a 
huge  purple  flower,  edged  white ;  Electra,  maroon 
and  white  edge ;  Sunray,  crimson-scarlet  and  rose 
edge,  the  flowers  being  bold.  Senator,  with  crimson 
lobes,  the  colour  extending  down  the  tube,  and  a  pale 
blue  edging ;  Orient,  deep,  red  with  rose  edge ; 
Mephisto,  violet-purple  with  lighter  edging  ;  Nestor, 
crimson-scarlet,  edged  rose ;  Verona,  having  a  dis¬ 
tinct  shade  of  violet-purple  and  a  white  edging  ;  and 
Cicely,  purple,  with  a  white  edging  to  the  lobes.  The 
new  Merrimac  is  also  a  dark  one  which  greatly  took 
our  fancy,  the  flowers  being  brilliant  fiery-scarlet, 
edged  with  white,  and  charmingly  mottled  with 
scarlet  on  the  white.  Many  of  the  above  dark 
varieties,  it  will  be  observed,  might  come  under  the 
heading  of  edged  flowers,  the  edge  in  many  cases 
being  pure  white,  and  in  other  cases  a  paler  shading 
of  the  ground  colour  like  an  alpine  Auricula.  Hilda 
was  mottled  and  veined  with  purple  on  white  like  a 
Salpiglossis  ;  and  Juliette  was  a  rose  flower  of  the 
same  type.  Antigone  was  densely  mottled  with  pink 
on  white ;  and  Clarinda  differed  by  its  purple  spot¬ 
ting.  Eleanor  was  mottled  blue  and  purple,  whil 
the  yellow  throat  was  very  pronounced.  All  of  the. 
above  were  grand  flowers,  some  of  them  having  sixj 
seven,  and  eight  lobes  to  each  bloom. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  had  a  very  engaging 
group  of  Streptocarpus,  entitled  “  Laing’s  Multiflora 
Straiq.”  The  flowers  were  notable  for  tbeir  great 
size  rather  than  for  the  number  on  each  stalk,  and  in 
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this  respect  they  have  evidently  been  developed  from 
the  S  Rexii  type.  There  is  no  question  they  are 
the  largest  flowers  of  Streptocarpus  we  have  seen. 
The  range  of  colours  is  fairly  extensive  and  still 
extending.  Some  of  the  flowers  were  white,  with 
faint  blue  lines  in  the  throat ;  others  white  with 
heavy  violet  bands  in  the  throat.  The  light  and 
deep  blue  varieties  were  particularly  attractive,  the 
dark  ones  being  of  a  shade  that  is  really  handsome. 
Other  distinct  sorts  had  purple,  rose,  and  violet 
flowers.  In  all  cases  the  coloured  flowers  are  heavily 
banded  with  violet  in  the  throat,  and  in  the  case  of 
violet  flowers  the  bands  are  nearly  black.  For 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration  Streptocarpi 
ought  to  have  an  important  future,  for  the  great  size 
of  the  flowers  should  make  them  formidable  rivals  of 
the  Gloxinia  in  cool,  airy  houses. 

The  group  of  Gloxinias  sent  by  Messrs.  John 
Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood 
Road,  S.E.,  was  of  high-class  merit.  The  leaves 
were  large,  fat,  and  beautiful,  while  above  the 
prettily  spotted  or  veined  and  self-coloured,  funnel- 
shaped  flowers  proved  what  care  in  selecting  and 
cultivating  them  will  do  for  this  very  lovely  class  of 
dwarf-flowering  plants.  Of  real  good  varieties  we 
selected  Beaton,  a  lovely  type  which  was  greatly 
admired, of  a  deep, glowing  crimson,  with  lengthy  stalks 
and  well  formed,  dwarf,  wide  open  tube  or  corolla; 
Mrs.  W.  Weaver,  pink  and  finely  veined;  Jaddah, 
maculated  with  bright  magenta  over  a  base  of 
mauve;  Mrs.  John  Peed,  with  a  deep  lilac  or 
lavender  edge  and  a  white  throat ;  Margaret,  of  a 
cream  or  greenish  hue  in  the  throat,  white  lobes 
and  speckled  light  blue  edge.  Duchess  of  York  is  a 
large  variety  with  small  blue  spots  showered  over  a 
white  ground.  Mrs.  Burill  has  a  crimson  tube  and 
white  edge.  Clare  has  a  white  ground  colour 
speckled  with  pinky-rose  spots.  Exquisite  is  a  light 
blue  with  a  white  throat.  All  the  blooms  were 
thrown  well  erect,  and  each  was  distinguished  by 
having  good  substance  and  great  purity  and  tender¬ 
ness  of  colour. 

The  Icht  hemic  Guano  Co.,  Ipswich,  staged  a  capital 
group  of  Gloxinias,  showing  the  nourishing  power 
got  from  the  use  of  the  Ichthemic  Guano,  on  which 
they  had  been  sustained.  The  leafage  was  large  and 
fat,  and  the  flowers  brilliant  and  finely  formed.  The 
varieties  were  all  worthy  of  special  notice.  We 
select  the  appended  list  as  including  some  of  the 
very  best.  Distinctions  lovely  white  with  a  dark  blue 
edge,  of  good  substance,  erect ;  Elegant,  a  charming 
blue  variety,  finely  spotted ;  Sensation,  a  beautiful 
pink  form,  speckled  with  chocolate;  Kaiser 
Frederick,  a  rich  shade  of  carmine  with  a  pure 
white  border  ;  Kaiser  William,  rosy-red  ;  and  Mont 
Blanc,  purest  of  whites,  good  substance. 

Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge, put  together 
Gloxinias  in  very  fair  form,  in  quite  a  large  variety. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had 
a  glorious  display  of  Gloxinias.  From  twelve  to 
twenty  or  more  blooms  in  5  in.  pots  and  these  of  the 
brightest  and  best  gives  no  small  honour  to  the 
growers.  Lady-bird,  a  maculated  pink  over  white 
variety  with  open  tubes,  Mirabile,  deep  violet ;  Mrs, 
R.  Allen,  Prince  of  Wales,  Miss  Mary  Pearson, 
Petunia,  &c.,  were  all  fine.  They  were  beautifully 
staged. 

BEGONIAS. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  once  more  made  a  bid 
for  popular  favour  with  their  tuberous  Begonias, 
which  have  for  so  many  years  emanated  from  the 
Forest  Hill  establishment.  The  double  varieties 
again  show  considerable  improvement  over  those  of 
former  years,  and  were  massed  in  the  centre  of  the 
group  where  their  qualities  were  brought  out  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  single  varieties  supported 
either  end  of  the  long  table,  and  in  both  cases  the 
superb  colours  of  this  popular  race  of  flowers  were 
distributed  so  as  to  bring  out  the  boldest  and  finest 
effects.  The  double  varieties  are  still  being  improved 
to  get  refinement  of  form  with  broad  petals  arranged 
round  one  centre,  and  stout  stalks  to  carry  the 
flowers  erect.  The  plants  were  dwarf  and  bushy 
with  ample,  broad,  dark  green  leaves.  Some  of  the 
newer  and  finer  of  the  double  varieties  were  Lady 
Rothschild,  Apricot,  suffused  with  orange,  and  very 
fine ;  The  Queen, a  magnificent  fringed  white  variety, 
tinted  blush  on  the  margin  of  the  petals ;  Picotee, 
creamy-white,  edged  bright  pink  ;  Lady  Wolverton, 
crimped  blush,  fine  large  flower;  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  sulphur  yellow ;  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
deep  crimson;  Juno,  apricot;  Britannia,  large, 


deep  yellow ;  Sirius,  pretty,  crimped,  crimson- 
scarlet  ;  Miss  Minnie  Cochrane,  yellow ;  Lady  E. 
Spencer  Churchill,  a  very  fine  Picotee ;  Lady 
Brougham,  rich  orange ;  Clermont,  bright  pink ; 
Saturn,  deep  crimson  ;  Lady  F.  T.  Barry,  primrose  ; 
Mrs.  Pynaert,  deep  yellow  ;  and  Plato,  double  white. 
Nor  must  we  omit  Princess  Henry  of  Battenburg, 
an  extra  fine  deep  yellow,  and  Victoria,  delicate 
salmon-pink.  All  the  single  varieties  were  good,  only 
different,  and  the  following  selection  will  represent 
the  best : — Miss  Constance  Robinson,  a  magnificent 
fringed  white  ;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Robinson,  a  beautiful 
fringed  white,  with  a  picotee  edge  of  a  pleasing  pink 
shade ;  Mrs.  Harold  Hartley,  large,  fringed  pink ; 
Duchess  of  Albany,  bright  yellow ;  Countess  of 
Crewe,  a  charming  blush-white ;  Miss  Knollys, 
yellow,  edged  with  buff ;  Mrs.  Hermann  Hard,  a 
large  white  ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Sherard,  a  very  large,  crimson 
and  finely  formed  flower  ;  Orient,  bright  scarlet ; 
Lady  Marke,  bright  salmon;  and  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
an  extra  fine  deep  yellow. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  shows  a  splendid  array  of  his  well  known 
tuberous  Begonias,  in  both  single  and  double  forms. 
They  rear  themselves  right  proudly  over  lovely  waves 
of  Maidenhair  Ferns,  with  a  colour  of  the  softest 
green.  The  colour  harmonies  are  magnificently 
grand,  and  touch  every  tint  from  the  deepest  and 
most  brilliant  hues  of  crimson,  yellow,  scarlet  and 
purple  to  tender  rose,  pink,  bronze,  and  salmon,  with 
many  intermediate  shades.  The  foliage  is  dark  green, 
shining  and  broad,  and  the  plants  themselves  are 
"  stocky,”  and  of  first-rate  adaptation  for  conservatory 
decoration.  Here  are  some  choice  sorts  : — Fairy, 
white,  and  pink-flushed  :  Edie  Wright,  white  ground 
matted  and  flaked  red  ;  H.  A.  Neades.a  double  crim¬ 
son,  spotted  pink  ;  Admiration,  a  variety  with  an 
improved  form — from  the  florists’  point  of  view — 
being  almost  entirely  circular.  The  flowers  are  very 
large  and  of  an  old  gold  colour.  Mrs.  Lunt,  is  of  a 
lovely  salmon  ;  Mrs.  Oliver,  a  deep  rose ;  Snowdrift, 
a  pure  white,  one  of  the  very  best  whites  in  culti¬ 
vation  ;  Excellent,  rich  salmon, the  flowers  large  and 
the  plant  altogether  of  good  habit ;  Walter  Finch,  a 
splendid  form  of  a  glowing  crimson  hue,  sturdy  habit, 
strong  foliage ;  Walter  Smith  is  a  gracefully  flowered 
plant  with  beautiful  scarlet  blooms.  Gloriosum  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  yellows,  the  blooms  being  of 
tremendous  size;  Queen  of  Roses,  large  and  lovely ; 
Nero,  crimson  ;  Eclair,  a  well-formed  double  variety 
with  a  rosy-hue.  Altogether  this  was  a  high  class 
group. 

Messrs.  Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  brought  to  No.  4 
tent  a  bright  list  of  Begonias.  This  company  has  a 
reputation  for  fine  Begonias,  and  we  believe  the 
group  put  up  by  them  this  year  is  even  better  than 
those  of  previous  seasons.  We  have  an  ample  note 
of  the  best  double  varieties  whose  names  we  append. 
Golden  Queen  of  England,  yellow  ;  Lord  Kitchener, 
a  splendid  new  crimson ;  Lord  Rosebery,  a  very 
bright  scarlet ;  Miss  Alice  Beer,  of  a  soft  blush  pink ; 
Miss  Emily  Child,  blush ;  Mr.  Dunbar  Wood,  golden 
bronze-yellow ;  Mrs.  Robert  Ladler,  a  fine  picotee, 
much  admired  ;  Mrs.  J.  Portbury,  a  beautiful  new 
picotee  variety  ;  Mrs.  J.  Lawford,  crimson-scarlet ; 
Masterpiece,  magenta-rose  ;  and  Miss  Jessie  Pope, 
Miss  Mary  Pope,  with  Mrs.  Dunbar  Wood,  a  pure 
beautiful  white. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
arranged  a  small  group  of  Begonias,  single  and 
double.  Quality  was  evident  if  quantity  was  not. 
Of  doubles — Lady  Gerard,  a  rosy-pink;  H.  J. 
Towell,  scarlet ;  Future  King,  dark,  rich  crimson; 
Lord  Stradbooke,  like  the  last ;  Miss  Jessel,  pure 
white,  were  the  pick.  The  single  varieties  were  well 
shown  in  Capt.  Bedingfield,  Miss  E.  Clark,  and  Miss 
D.  Moore.  A  very  fine  display. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge, 
also  put  up  a  batch  of  Begonias  which  were  very 
fair. 

NEW  PLANTS. 

Pandanus  Sanderi,  a  new  form,  softer  and  longer 
leaved  that  P.  Veitchii,  and  with  creamy  variegated 
foliage.  It  is  exceedingly  graceful.  (Messrs.  Sander 
&  Co.,  St.  Albans.)  Heleconia  Sanderi,  smaller  in 
foliage  than  the  type,  variegated  primrose  and 
creamy.  The  rib-work  shows  up  beautifully.  (Messrs. 
Sander  &  Co.) 

Juniperus  Sanderi,  almost  like  a  Selaginella  ;  pale 
green,  and  forming  a  globular  bush,  1 .  ft.  high. 
Messrs.  Wavern  &  Kruyff,  Sassenheim,  Holland, 


exhibited  new  varieties  of  Astilbe  japonica, 
Washington,  Dr.  Cattie,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Prof. 
Suringar,  H.  Witte,  and  Queen  of  Holland.  The 
plants,  only  in  8  in.  pots,  were  like  little  shrubs,  and 
covered  with  bloom. 

Zonal  Pelargonium  Decorator,  an  immense  semi¬ 
double  scarlet  of  strong  growth,  was  sent  by  Mr  H. 
B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton. 

CALCEOLARIAS. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  surpassed  their 
previous  efforts  with  Calceolarias  in  the  matter  of 
culture,  and  the  superb  quality  of  the  strain.  This 
group  contained  some  of  the  finest  plants  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  flower  seen  at  any  horticultural  show. 
The  varieties  included  Sutton’s  Perfection,  Spotted 
Mammoth,  and  the  bright  yellow  Cloth  of  Gold. 
The  plants  were  unusually  dwarf,  profusely 
flowered,  and  with  healthy  foliage  covering  the  pots 
they  were  grown  in.  The  blooms  were  of  immense 
size,  comprising  the  newest  tints  and  shades,  in  fact 
the  colours  seemed  unlimited,  for  there  were  spotted 
forms,  veined,  striped,  light  grounds,  as  well  as  seifs, 
ranging  from  the  deepest  crimson  to  the  palest 
cream.  A  specimen  of  these  splendidly  grown  plants 
is  shown  on  p.  633 

CARNATIONS. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cuxbush  &  Son,  Higbgate,  London, 
N.,  filled  the  south-west  corner  of  the  large  tent 
No.  5.  with  a  stock  consisting  of  Polyantha  Rose 
Crimson  Rambler,  Spiraea  astilboides,  Cutbush’s 
Seedling,  Azalea  mollis  in  variety,  Calla  Elliottiana, 
Lilium  Harrisi,  and  some  hundreds  of  Tree  and 
Malmaison  Carnations.  The  background  was 
formed  by  a  tall  drapery  of  Bambusa  and  Palms, 
while  in  various  prominency  raised  mounds  of  tall 
Carnations  and  Cocos  rising  from  the  bed  of  Mal¬ 
maison,  was  Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  var., 
Princess  of  Wales,  a  deep  rosy-pink  form.  They 
are  very  beautiful  and  large,  and  must  have  been  in 
thousands.  Of  the  good  forms  of  border  Carnations 
shown,  Sawbridge,  a  brilliant,  clear  crimson  ;  Duke 
of  York,  deep  blood  coloured  ;  Germania,  primrose- 
yellow  ;  Fanny  Wilcox,  a  soft  pink ;  and  G.  B. 
Bryant,  picotee.  The  new  Malmaison  variety, 
Calypso,  large  and  faint  blush  or  peach.  Then  we 
had  Knight  Errant,  May  Queen,  La  Villette,  The 
Gift,  and  any  amount  more,  and  Maidenhair  Ferns 
as  a  fringe.  This  was  one  of  the  finest  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  large  exhibition. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough,  contributed  his  finely-flowered  Carnations. 
Nell  Gwynne,  pure  white  and  large ;  Knight  Tem¬ 
plar,.  dark  crimson  ;  Rizzio,  clear  yellow  ;  Rajah 
Brook,  crimson ;  Mrs.  Sophy  Graham,  pinky- 
salmon  ;  and  the  grand  variety,  Princess  May,  deep 
rich  crimson,  all  edged  with  Maidenhair  Fern. 

A.  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Halton,  Tring  (gardener, 
H.  Saunders),  put  up  Carnation  Halton  and  A. 
Rothschild. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Warren  House,  Hayes, 
Kent,  banked  up  the  long  stage  in  the  largest  tent 
with  his  glorious  Carnations.  They  represented 
chiefly  the  Malmaison  type,  and  included  Calypso, 
light  pink  ;  Baldwin,  rosy  ;  Florizel,  pinky-rose ; 
Mrs.  Trelawny,  deep  crimson  ;  Churchwarden ; 
Cecilia,  a  soft  clear  yellow  of  large  size  and  good 
form  ;  Thora,  faint  peach. 

CACTI. 

Clearly  the  Phyllocacti  are  growing  in  importance, 
for  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  have  made  a 
finer  exhibit  of  them  than  on  any  previous  occasion. 
During  the  three  days  of  the  show  they  had  some¬ 
thing  like  500  plants  on  view.  The  size  of  the 
flowers  and  the  subtle  tints  of  rainbow  colours  they 
exhibit  cannot  but  fascinate  the  exhibitors  with  the 
singular  beauty  of  these  giant  flowers  The  ovary 
and  unopened  buds  in  many  cases  measured  6  in.  in 
length.  Mr.  John  Heal,  the  grower,  must  have  used 
all  his  ingenuity  to  time  the  flowers  for  this 
particular  period,  sunshine  or  no  sunshine.  Over 
100  plants  are  flowering  for  the  first  time  and  many 
of  them  are  so  fine  that  names  have  been  given  them. 
Amongst  them  we  noted  Isabella  Watson,  with 
broad  violet  edges  to  the  scarlet  petals.  J.  T. 
Peacock  Improved  is  much  finer  than  the  original. 
Many  of  these  noble  varieties  of  hybrid  Phyllo¬ 
cacti  have  froip  time  to  time  received  Awards  of 
Merit  from  the  R.H.S.,  including  Plato,  brilliant 
scarlet ;  Romeo,  light  red,  with  soft  purple  edge  ; 
Agatha,  red,  with  purple  centre ;  Elatior,  lively 
crimson-scarlet :  Syrens,  salmon-pink  ;  Ovis,  bright 
rosy-pink;  Jessica,  delicate  pink;  Eurasian,  deep 
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scarlet  fading  to  magenta  at  the  margin,  like  an 
alpine  Auricula ;  and  Adonis,  soft  pink,  suffused 
with  lilac.  The  blending  and  harmonising  of  two 
colours  where  they  meet  are  impossible  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  so  subtly  do  they  melt  into  one  another  like 
different  coloured  rays  of  light.  Besides  Isabella 
Watson  above  described,  other  novelties  are  being 
put  into  commerce  by  the  Chelsea  firm  this  year. 
One  of  them  is  Ena,  an  orange-scarlet  flower,  tinted 
with  apricot,  and  of  great  size.  Another  is  Epirus, 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the  pink  varieties  yet 
raised,  and  a  charming  flower  to  boot.  Imperator 
shows  a  pleasing  combination  of  crimson-scarlet  and 
violet.  The  flowers  of  Brilliant  are  vivid  scarlet ; 
Vesta,  white ;  Rose  Perfection,  rose  shaded  with 
carmine;  Homer,  red  with  violet  centre;  Niobe, 
dark  scarlet  with  purplish  centre ;  Gordonianus, 
satiny-pink  ;  Cooperi,  creamy-white  ;  Alatus,  a  free 
flowering  rosy-pink  sort ;  Delicatus,  soft  satiny-pink 
overlaid  with  white,  and  many  others. 

A  fine  group  of  Richardia  elliottiana,  sturdy, 
healthy,  clean  and  well  flowered,  was  also  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  near  their  other 
exhibit. 

SUNDRY  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 

Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co  ,  the  Queen’s  Seeds¬ 
men,  High  Holborn,  London,  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  space  in  the  centre  of  the  first  tent.  Their 
Victoria  Prize  Calceolarias  and  Invincible 
Prize  Gloxinias,  grown  at  Messrs.  Carters’  own 
nurseries,  are  all  wonderful  in  size  and  remark¬ 
ably  symmetrical  in  growth.  The  show  is  a  thing 
of  loveliness  and  a  veritable  feast  to  the  eye,  and  the 
average  visitor  marvels  at  the  vast  improvements 
that  have  been  effected,  in  both  the  form,  markings 
and  colourings  of  these  beautiful  decorative  conserva¬ 
tory  plants, as  the  result  of  Messrs. Carters’continuous 
work  for  the  past  forty  years.  A  collection  of  vege¬ 
tables  was  also  located  on  the  central  staging  of  this 
tent,  and  an  account  of  them  will  be  found  under 
vegetables. 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  Nurseries, 
Surrey,  placed  together  a  grand  group  of  the  new 
hybrid  Coccinea  Clematis,  each  variety  of  which 
was  a  model  of  careful  culture  and  training.  C. 
Countess  of  Onslow,  dark  maroon  ;  C.  Grace  Darling, 


a  lilac-red  ;  C.  Duchess  of  York,  blush  ;  C.  Duchess 
of  Albany,  deep  pinky  hue,  were  each  represented  by 
large  balloon  trained  healthy  samples.  Owing  to 
their  floriferousness,  grace  of  bloom,  and  the  fine 
habit  of  throwing  up  the  same,  together  with  the 
freshness  and  amplitude  of  the  foliage,  this  strain  is 
almost  certain  to  become  as  popular  as  the  well- 
known  Jackman  type.  Maidenhair  Fern,  Astilbe 
japonica  and  variegated  Maples  made  this  one  of  the 
nicest  groups  in  the  show. 

Messrs.  Wills  &  Segar,  Onslow  Crescent,  South 
Kensington,  set  up  a  bold  group  of  Alocasias, 
Anthuriums,  Phrynium  variegatum,  Crotons, 
Dracaena  godseffiana,  D.  goldieana,  Dieffenbacbia 
Bausei,  Palms,  and  other  plants  of  that  class. 
Nidularium  fulgens  and  other  dwarf  foliage  subjects 
were  embedded  with  growing  Selaginella  in  front  of 
the  group. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
came  some  very  fine  Primula  japonica  varieties, 
Hydrangea  hortensis  tricolor,  and  others,  and 
hybrid  Aquilegias,  very  greatly  admired.  Calla 
elliottiana  was  represented  in  splendid  form. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester 
brightened  a  large  space  with  their  very  lovely 
Clematis,  in  pots,  trained  balloon  fashion.  The 
types  were  chiefly  of  the  lanuginosa  section  and 
comprised  the  pure  white  Mdme.  Van  Houtte,  large 
and  fine  ;  Mdme.  Edouard  Andre,  purple  tinted,  very 
dense ;  Enchantress,  double  white ;  Countess  of 
Lovelace,  deep  lavender;  Mrs.  G.  Jackman,  one  of 
the  showiest  of  all.  Grand  Duchess,  pinky  lilac ; 
Blue  Gem,  light  lavender;  Snow-white  Jackmanii, 
Venus  Victrix,  double  light  blue ;  Gloire  de  St. 
Julien,  very  large  star-like  clear  coloured  variety, 
very  fine  ;  Anderson  Henryii ;  Excelsior,  deep  blue  ; 
Sensation,  violet;  Belle  of  Woking,  double,  light 
lavender ;  and  lastly  a  grand  type  of  lawsoniana. 
The  plants  showed  very  high-class  culture. 

FERNS. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmontcn,  massed  together  a  splendid  group  of 
exotic  Ferns.  The  arrangement  is  loose,  and  allows 
the  beauty  of  everything  to  be  seen  to  the  fullest. 
Gymnogrammes  in  all  the  choicest  varieties  are 
staged.  Gleichenias  also  in  the  kinds  so  ably  grown 


by  Mr.  May;  Pteris  cretica  Summersii ;  Asplenium 
marginatum ;  Davallias  in  variety ;  Stag’s  Horn 
Ferns;  Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris imbricata,  almost 
like  A.  farleyense ;  and  the  lovely  Actiniopteris 
australis,  with  also  Drymoglossum  spathulatum,  a 
fine  thing  for  drapery  use.  Adiantum  farleyense  was 
shown  in  splendid  form. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Fern  Nurseries, 
Sale,  Manchester,  had,  as  usual,  a  large  variety  of 
Ferns,  hardy  and  exotic.  They  were  one  and  all 
exceedingly  fresh,  bushy,  and  graceful.  His  Adian¬ 
tum  pedatum  was  very  loose,  free,  and  pretty. 
Athyrium  plumosum  grandiceps,  very  good ;  A.  p. 
elegans,  pale  and  lovely  ;  Davallia  tenuifolia  veitch - 
iana,  extremely  free;  Gymnogogramme schizophylla 
superba,  spreading  and  useful ;  Davallia  aculeata, 
graceful  and  very  light ;  Adiantum  aethiopicum 
aureum  ;  and  Selaginella  Willdenovii,  of  a  peculiar 
blue,  and  dozens  of  other  fine  Ferns  too  numerous  to 
individualise.  He  also  shows  a  case  containing  Filmy 
Ferns.  Hymenophyllum  nitens,  Trichomanes 
trichosidium  pycidiferum  and  such  like  are  among 
the  number. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  proved  what  they  could  yet  do  in  the 
way  of  Tulips  and  Narcissi.  Fancy  having  N. bicolor, 
P.  R.  Barr  in  fit  form  for  showing  in  the  month  of 
June!  There  was  also  N.  bicolor  Ada  Brook,  and 
N.  incomparabilis  Gwyther,  a  very  sweet  thing  with 
soft  yellow  petals  and  a  deeper  tube.  There  were  a 
few  others.  Of  Darwin  Tulips,  Purple  King,  Salmon 
King,  andj  Orange  Beauty  were  each  superb,  the 
colour  being  brilliant  and  pure,  and  the  blooms 
strong  and  well  formed.  That  nearly  black  variety, 
The  Sultan,  was  shown  in  very  fine  form.  Ttien 
Dorothy,  so  much  sought  after  by  the  ladies,  and  of 
a  light  peachy-pink,  was  put  up  in  quantity.  The 
Darwin  Tulips  May  Queen,  Gipsy  Queen,  Brides¬ 
maid,  and  Loveliness  were  to  us  among  the  prettiest 
blooms  in  the  collection.  The  specific  Tulips  in¬ 
cluded  T.  flava,  a  lovely  yellow  ;  and  T.  strangulata. 
Camassias  and  Irises  were  largely  shown.  Camassia 
esculenta,  C.  Leichtlinii,  C.  englemaniana,  and  C.  e. 
atrocaerulea  were  beautiful,  and  many  wi'l  be  adding 
a  stock  of  one  or  other  to  their  gardens.  For  dry 
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BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

(HERBERT  J.  CUTBUSH,  WILLIAM  H.  CUTBUSH,), 

Nurserymen,  Florists,  Landscape  Gardeners,  Garden  Contractors,  Floral  Decorators,  Carnation  Specialists,  Seed  and  Bulb  Merchants,  Rose, 

Shrub,  Fruit  Tree  Growers,  <k, 

Desire  to  inform  all  their  numerous  customers  and  others,  that  they  supply  everything  required  for  the  garden,  and  that  they 
undertake  all  works  connected  with  Horticulture.  The  land  now  under  cultivation  at  their  various  Nurseries  in  the  north  of 
London  is  over  180  acres  in  extent,  including  large  quantities  of  glass.  To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  Carnations  in  all 
classes,  Bulbs  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  new  iand  has  been  taken  at  Finchley  (close  to  Highgate  and  Barnet),  which 

w'ill  be  known  as  Cutbush’s  Carnation  and  Hardy  Plant  Farm. 

The  following  Descriptive  Catalogues  are  Published  and  Sent  Free  by  Post  : — 

A  select  assortment  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  General  Catalogue  of  Stove,  Greenhouse  and  other 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  &c.,  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs  and  Plants  for 

Early  Forcing. 

Special  List  of  Herbaceous  Plants, 

„  „  „  Chrysanthemums. 

„  „  Carnations,  Pinks  and  Picotees. 

„  „  „  Dahlias,  Begonias,  &c. 

„  „  „  Strawberries. 

„  „  „  Clipped  Yew  and  Box  Trees. 

TELEPHONIC  COMMUNICATION. — The  whole  of  our  Business  Premises,  including  Offices,  Seed  and  Bulb  Departments  and 
Nurseries  are  connected  by  Telephone.  Those  of  our  customers  wishing  to  communicate  by  Telephone  will  kindly  ask  for 

No.  613,  KING’S  CROSS,  for  HIGHGATE. 

No.  2,  BARNET,  for  BARNET. 

No.  217,  AVENUE,  for  54,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  E.C. 


Telegrams— "  CUTBUSH,”  LONDON. 


Highgate  Nurseries,  LONDON,  N.  Barnet  Nurseries,  BARNET. 

City  Depot-  54,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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places  below  trees  they  are  very  adaptable.  Allium 
triquetrum  and  Anemone  Rose  de  Nice  were  also 
noted.  Iris  germanica  albicans  var.  Prince  of  Wales 
and  I  g.  Kharput,  this  latter  extremely  large  and 
handsome,  together  with  the  bearded  Iris  Sieberi 
and  others  made  a  very  rich  show.  They  also  put 
up  one  of  the  leading  groups  of  hardy  and  alpioe 
plants  in  pots.  Everything  was  of  interest  to  those 
who  love  this  class  of  flowering  plants.  Euphorbia 
pilosa  major  attracted  quite  a  lot  of  admiration ; 
notable  also  were  Poleinonium  reptans,  with  its 
graceful  bearing  and  bright  blue  flowers;  Orchis 
italica  and  O.  maculata  were  each  a  centre  of 
interest;  Ranunculus  Gouani  fl.  pi.,  Geum  miniatum, 
Phlox  setacea  var.  G.  F.  Wilson,  P.  amoena,  P. 
Vivid,  this  latter  an  extremely  sweet  pink  variety  ; 
Primula  Sieboldii,  Phlox  procumbens,  and  Primula 
japonica  splendens,  a  fine  mauve-coloured  form, 
were  all  choice. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  novelties  in  the  show  is 
a  group  of  hybrid  Nemesias,  resulting  from  a  cross 
with  Nemesia  strumosa  Suttonii.  The  latter  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1888,  and  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  in  1892.  The 
colours  range  from  pure  white  to  crimson,  including 
blue,  a  colour  not  before  seen  in  Nemesia  strumosa. 
The  plants  are  of  robust  habit,  very  floriferous,  and 
are  grown  easily  from  seed.  They  can  be  flowered 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  in  the  open  ground  during 
the  summer,  and  under  glass  in  the  winter.  The 
plants  exhibited  were  grown  from  seed  in  January. 
Nemesia  strumosa  Suttoni,  the  original  type,  is  re¬ 
presented  by  groups  of  the  crimson  and  orange 
varieties.  The  flowers  are  much  larger  than  when 
the  strain  was  first  offered  to  the  public,  and  can 
now  be  obtained  in  four  distinct  colours.  Annuals 
are  never  very  largely  represented  at  the  Temple 
Show,  and  the  Reading  firm  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  their  enterprise,  and  in  extending  the  interest 
of  the  show. 

Messrs. Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd. .renowned  as  a  first- 
rate  firm  for  hardy  herbaceous  or  alpine  plants,  &c., 
have  brought  together  a  select  combination  of  those 
dwarf,  hardy  plants  which  bloom  in  our  early  spring 
or  summer  days  and  make  outdoor  gardening  so 
interesting.  The  more  prominent  plants  of  the 
groups  we  had  some  difficulty  in  selecting,  there 
being  so  many  others  of  great  merit.  These  were 
noted  as  follows: — Primula  japonica,  P.  lilacina, 
Dodecatheon  splendidum,  Iberis  Little  Gem,  Cypri- 
pedium  calceolus,  Aubrietia  Campbelli,  A.  deltoidea 
graeca,  A.  Leichtlini.  Myosotis  lithospermifolia, 
Anemone  sylvestris  flore  pleno,  A.  palmata  alba, 
Geum  coccineum  plenum,  G.  miniatum,  Eremurus 
himalaicus,  E.  Elwesianus,  Ononis  rotundifolia, 


Genista  andreana,  Anthemis  AizooD,  Tree  Paeonies 
(in  variety),  Iris  germanica  (in  variety),  Saxifragas 
(in  variety),  Azaleas,  both  of  the  mollis  and  Ghent 
species. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  put  up  a  fine  group  of  Lilies  at  the  end 
of  No.  3  Tent.  The  background  was  Lilium 
Harrisii,  and  in  front  L  umbellatum  erectum,  L. 
Thunbergianum,  L.  T.  van  Houttei,  L.  T.  alutaceum 
grandiflorum,  L.  T.  marmoratum  aureum,  L.  umbel¬ 
latum  aureum,  L.  excelsum,  L.  x  Marhan,  L.  Dal- 
hansoni,  L.  Hansoni,  L.  candidum  and  others 
arranged  with  Japanese  Maples. 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  &  Co. .Stevenage, Herts.,  had 
a  group  of  cut  herbaceous  arranged  in  bottles  and 
forming  an  effective  group,  of  which  Spiraeas, 
Daffodils,  Parrot  Tulips,  Saxifragas,  Liliums, 
Aubretias,  &c.,  were  the  chief  features. 

Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  Nursery,  show 
some  good  bunches  of  Iris,  Oriental  Poppy,  hybrid 
Aquilegias,  Paeonias,  tree  and  herbaceous  Cent- 
aureas.  Anemone  sylvestris  fl.  pi.  (Award  of  Merit) 
is  shown  in  good  form.  Iceland  Poppy,  Cytisus 
scoparius  andreanus,  Pyrethrums,  and  Tritoma 
Tuckii  are  amongst  the  most  showy.  Messrs. 
Wallace  also  show  a  table  of  Iris,  Gladiolus 
delicatissima.Ixias,  Sparaxis.  Calochortus,  Brodiaeas 
tree  Paeonies,  and  hardy  Cypripedium. 

Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  showed  a  number 
of  varieties  of  Violas  both  in  tubs  and  clumps. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  make  a  good 
show  with  herbaceous  and  tree  Paeonies,  with  a 
few  Amaryllis,  Pyrethrum,  Aquilegias,  and 
Eremunis  himalaicus  make  a  gorgeous  bahk.  Tree 
Paeony,  Miss  Beatrice  Jones,  white,  with  slightly 
coloured  centre.  (Award  of  Merit.)  P.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  a  bright  red  with  a  dark  centre.  (Award  of 
Merit.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore 
Hill,  London,  N.,  has  a  very  interesting  collection. 
Here  are  the  Edelweis,  Tulips,  Aubrietia,  Silenes, 
Delphinium  nudicaule,  Narcissus,  Primula,  Oriental 
Poppies,  Phlox  vivid.  Arenariagrandiflora,  Trollius, 
Geum  Heldreichii,  Thermopsis  montana,  Lupius  are 
among  those  shown. 

James  Backhouse  &  Son,  York,  show  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  planted  out  in 
rockwork,  which  gives  one  a  good  idea  of  what  a 
rock  garden  ought  to  be.  Here  we  have  a  back¬ 
ground  of  Bamboos,  in  front  of  which  are  Japanese 
Maples,  a  few  hardy  Ferns,  and  on  the  raised  rock- 
work  are  clumps  of  Saxifragas,  Sedums,  &c. ;  on  the 
lower  parts, the  Gentians  (verna, bavarica.acualis)  are 
in  perfection,  which  makes  one  envious  of  the  climate 
in  which  they  are  grown.  The  small  forms  of  our 


native  Ferns  arehere  well  represented, and  it  is  a  nook 
like  this  that  is  wanted  in  which  to  grow  those  small¬ 
growing  but  interesting  class.  Small  Pines,  double 
Furze,  &c  ,  forms  a  charming  feature  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  Saponaria  ccymoides  var.  alba  is  shown  in  a 
pan. 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants, put  up 
a  very  interesting  collection,  Thalictrum  aquilegifo- 
lium,  Ranunculus  aconitifolius,  Pyrethrums,  Gypso- 
phila  cerastoides,  Cytisus  purpureus  incarnatus  looks 
pretty.  Gentiana  verna,  hybrid  aquilegias,  Trollius, 
orange-globe  Geums  and  Iris,  Phlox  C.anadense, 
Dranthus  alpine,  early  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  Genista, 
Praecox,  Veronicas,  &c.,  make  an  interesting  group. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Bath, Wisbech, showssome  large  Pansies, 
Carnations,  Gladiolus,  Iris,  Cactus  Dahlias,  &c.,  the 
whole  very  effectively  arranged  with  a  margin  of 
Maidenhair  Ferns. 

HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  pro¬ 
vided  a  veritable  shrubbery  out  in  the  open  lawns, 
having  a  large  variety  of  hardy  ornamental  flower¬ 
ing  and  foliage,  trained  and  untrained  shrubs  and 
trees.  The  foliage  shrubs  were  massed  in  a  star¬ 
shaped  bed,  and  included  Abies  pungens  glauca, 
Cupressus  lawsoniana  p>ramidalis  alba  spica,  C.  1. 
argentea  variegata,  Retinospora  obtusa  nana  aurea, 
R.  tetragona  aurea,  variegated  Elders,  Biotas, 
Maples,  &c.  There  was  also  a  group  of  Yew  and 
Box  trees  clipped  into  shapes.  A  whole  large  bed 
was  devoted  to  Azaleas  and  hardy  Rhododendrons, 
Genistas,  Kalmias,  Lilacs,  purple  Beech,  Sambucas 
aurea  lacinata,  and  such  like.  Azalea  rustica  fl.  pi., 
II  Tasso,  a  salmon-pink  variety,  Rhododendron  John 
Walker,  and  other  varieties  of  equal  merit  were 
among  the  many. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Surrey,  arranged  splendidly  his  large  group  of 
hardy  shrubs,  chief  of  which  were  the  Maples  and 
Ivies.  Of  the  latter,  Hedera  arborea.  Silver  Queen 
was  the  sweetest  type.  Acer  Negundo  variegata,  A. 
palmatum  rubrum.A.p.dissectum  autropurpureum.A. 
p.  crispum,  and  some  of  the  taller  species  were  all 
included.  He  also  showed  a  fine  lot  of  Guelder 
Roses,  very  freely  flowered. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  set  up  a 
fine  lot  of  their  hardy  Bamboos,  B.  palmata,  Arund- 
inaria  nitida,  A.  Fortunei  variegata,  A.  macrosperma, 
A.  anceps,  A.  auricoma  and  Bambusa  metake,  were 
a  selection  to  which  we  can  recommend  anyone. 

(Continued,  on  p.  630. ) 
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PERUVIAN  GUANO. 


ANALYSIS 

GUARANTEED. 


Pure,  high-class  RAW  PERUYIAN  GUANO  is  well  known  as  the  most  reliable  and  suitable  Manure  for  ail  Horticultural  Purposes,  as  it  is  a 
product  of  Nature,  and  not  an  artificial  compound.  CHINCHAS  PERUYIAN  GUANO  T-  the  highest  quality  imported.  To  obtain  this  Guano  genuine,  go 
to  Seedsmen  who  sell  OHLENDORFF’S  GUANOS  and  MANURES;  or,  if  you  cannot  get  the  article  locally,  the  Guano  will  be  sent  Carriage 
Paid  for  Cash  with  Order  (Prices  as  below). 


THE  ANGLO-CONTINENTAL  (late  Ohlendorff's)  GUANO  WORKS, 


In  Bags:— 

1  cwt.,  20/- ;  i-cwt.,13/- ; 
4-cwt ,  7/6  ;  14  lbs.,  4/6 ; 
7  lb-.  3/-. 

In  Tins  :— 

3  lbs..  1/6;  lb.,  9d. 


30,  MARK  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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Gardening  is  tbe  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER.  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  JUNE  loth,  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS 

Tuesday,  June  13th. — R.H  S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall,  with  a 
Vegetable  Competition  for  the  ‘‘Sherwood"  Cup;  and 
Committees  at  12  noon.  Cambridge  Show. 

Wednesday,  June  14th. — Opening  of  the  3  days'  Rose  Show 
and  Gala,  at  York ;  the  Royal  Cornwall  Horticultural 
Society’s  Show  at  Launceston. 

Thursday.  June  15th. — Meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society 
at  Burlington  House,  W. 

Friday,  June  16th.— Opening  of  3  days’  Show  and  Congress  at 
Stuttgart,  Germany. 


Wlora  of  Kent*. — This  flora  has  been 
in  hand  for  many  years,  and  made  its 
appearance  about  the  middle  of  last  month. 
Many  workers  have  lent  a  helping  hand, 
but  Mr.  F.  J.  Hanbury  himself,  who  is  an 
acute  and  laborious  botanist,  has  been  at 
work  upon  the  book  since  1872.  A  large 
number  of  books  have  been  consulted  for 
previous  records,  for  although  many  local 
floras  existed  there  had  been  no  flora  for  the 
county  as  a  whole,  notwithstanding  its 
importance  amongst  the  various  counties  of 
Britain.  At  one  time  it  was  in  contempla¬ 
tion  to  include  the  cryptogamic  flora  of  the 
county  in  the  book  ;  but  we  think  the 
abandonment  of  the  idea  was  well  and  wisely 
done.  The  present  work  runs  to  444  pages 
and  is  of  handy  size  for  reference  or  to 
carry  about  with  field  workers  if  so  inclined. 
Moreover,  those  botanists  who  take  up  the 
subject  of  flowering  plants  rarely  study  the 
cryptogams  as  well,  so  that  a  combination  of 
the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  would  have  been  unnecessarily 
cumbersome,  besides  being  uselessly  expen¬ 
sive  for  the  requirements  of  the  majority  of 
students  or  collectors. 

In  looking  over  the  pages  we  find  a  vast 
amount  of  information  gathered  together, 
though  the  old  records  are  very  predomi¬ 
nant.  Old  records,  however,  have  their 
uses  as  showing  that  such  wild  plants 
existed  in  certain  localities,  it  may  be 
altered  and  disturbed  by  drainage,  or  built 
over  by  the  extension  of  London,  and  other 
large  towns.  From  a  botanical  point  of  view 
this  is  serious,  because  the  “brick-and- 
mortar  king  ”  has  a  habit  of  planting  his 
foot  in  secluded  and  rural  spots,  usually 
very  rich  in  the  native  flora,  which  is  thus 
destined  to  disappear,  it  may  be  for 
ever  The  records  are  also  fairly  full, 
judging  from  our  experience  of  the  flora  of 
Kent,  in  the  places  where  we  have  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  tapped  it.  We  see  no  mention, 
however,  of  Ranunculus  parviflorus  from 
Boxley  Hill,  where  we  picked  it  up. 
Several  aliens  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Plumstead 
and  Crossness  were  more  abundant  about 
1895  and  1896  than  the  records  would  seem 
to  infer,  as  for  instance  Ambrosia  artemisiae- 
folia,  which  was  very  flourishing  at  Cross¬ 
ness  at  that  time  ;  as  well  as  Neslia  pani- 
culata  and  Xanthium  spinosum,  the  latter 
on  the  point  of  flowering  in  September. 
Aster  Tripolium,  as  well  as  its  white- 
flowered  and  rayless  varieties,  are  remark¬ 
ably  plentiful  and  vigorous  at  Crossness. 

*  Flora  of  Kent.  By  Frederick  Janson  Han¬ 
bury,  F.LS.,  and  (Rev.)  Edward  Sbearburn 

Marshall,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  vicar  of  Milford,  Surrey. 
With  two  maps.  London;  Frederick  J.  Hanbury, 
37,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  i8gg. 


The  above  may  not  be  interesting  plants 
to  many  gardeners,  but  none  except  those 
who  have  studied  the  subject  can  imagine 
how  many  of  the  British  plants  are  culti¬ 
vated  and  minister  to  the  sentiment, 
pleasure  and  use  of  thousands.  Only  two 
places  are  recorded  for  the  Hoary  Stock, 
from  which  the  fine  strains  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  and  other  Stocks  have  been  derived 
by  hybridisation.  Further  round  the  coast 
to  the  west  the  localities  for  this  interest¬ 
ing  plant  are  more  numerous  in  Sussex  than 
in  Kent.  Mr.  Hanbury  considers  the  Wall¬ 
flower  has  more  claim  to  be  considered  a 
native,  and  with  that  we  agree,  having'seen 
it  as  yellow  as  a  Buttfercup  in  many  places 
from  Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  far  north 
as  Stirlingshire,  upon  rocks,  old  walls,  ruins, 
&c.,  where  it  has  reverted  to  the  original 
yellow,  if  it  was  not  so  when  it  first  found 
a  footing.  The  common  Columbine  appears 
to  be  more  plentiful  in  Kent  than  in  any 
other  county,  and  was  recorded  as  early  as 
1666.  It  seems  that  it  was  quoted  under 
the  name  of  Aquilegia  caerulea  many  years 
ago,  though  a  Rocky  Mountain  species  now 
claims  that  name  in  gardens.  The  annual 
Larkspur  (Delphinium  Ajacis)  has  also 
been  picked  up  in  a  large  number  of  places 
in  Kent,  but  it  is  so  sporadic  in  its  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  field  weed  that  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  native.  The  story  here  recorded  of 
the  planting  of  Paeonia  corallina  by  the  old 
herbalist  Gerard,  and  then  discovering  it  as 
by  accident,  is  a  bit  of  pawky  humour  ;  but 
we  hope  modern  botanists  are  more  scrupu¬ 
lous  in  their  regard  to  actual  facts.  The 
sowing  or  scattering  of  seeds  by  botanists  of 
no  small  repute  has  also  come  under  our 
notice.  The  scarcity  of  the  London  Rocket 
at  the  present  day  is  rather  a  curious  fact, 
thought  it  sprung  up  in  abundance  all  over 
London  after  the  great  fire. 

Gardeners  will  hardly  recognise  the 
White  Water  Lily  under  the  name  of 
Castalia  speciosa,  though  that  name  was 
given  it  many  years  ago  by  an  eminent 
British  botanist.  The  Nymphaea  of 
Linnaeus  is  the  Yellow  Water  Lily,  so  that 
the  mistake  that  has  been  perpetuated  for 
so  many  years  is  rather  remarkable.  The 
origin  of  Lepidium  Draba  as  a  naturalised 
British  plant  is  interesting.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  Ramsgate  with  the  bedding-straw 
of  invalid  troops  disembarked  there  after 
the  Walcheren  Expedition,  and  has  been 
spreading  through  Kent,  Surrey  and 
Middlesex  ever  since,  so  that  it  is  now 
quite  naturalised.  The  Lizard  Orchis  is 
the  most  remarkable  British  species,  and 
such  being  the  case  it  is  interesting  to  find 
it  recorded  for  so  many  places  in  Kent. 
The  author  states,  however,  that  it  is  verg¬ 
ing  on  extinction,  so  great  has  been  its 
persecution  by  various  collectors.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  locality  of  the  recent 
find  of  this  species,  recorded  by  us  a  short 
time  ago,  was  made  public.  The  same 
applies  to  many  other  of  our  rare  species, 
the  localities  for  which  should  not  be  too 
exactly  defined  by  those  who  are  in  the 
secret.  Much  interesting  information  is 
given  in  relation  to  the  geological  formation 
of  the  different  parts  of  Kent,  all  of  which 
show  that  the  county  is  well  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  a  rich  and  very  varied  flora, 
as  indeed  the  records  amply  demonstrate  in 
Mr.  Hanbury’s  “  Flora  of  Kent.” 

- **« — — 

Small  Market  Gardeners. — Mr.  W.  H.  Gibson, 
Camptown,  a  large  farmer  in  East  Lothian,  N.B., 
has  enrolled  himself  among  the  ranks  of  “  small  ” 
market  gardeners,  for  only  a  day  or  two  ago  he  put 
a  large  number  of  bedding-plants  up  to  auction 
His  neighbours,  it  is  said,  criticised  his  innovation 
somewhat  freely.  The  market  men  (gardeners) 
were  rather  pleased  at  the  low  prices  he  secured  for 
his  plants. 


Mr.  Robert  Cannell,  whose  photograph  appeared 
in  the  supplement  of  our  last  week’s  issue,  is  the 
second  son  of  Mr.  Henry  Cannell,  and  not  tbe 
eldest,  as  he  was  inadvertently  stated  to  be. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  13th,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  1 — 5  p.m.  A  lec¬ 
ture  on  “  Rock  Gardens,  Ponds,  and  Rivulets  in 
Gardens  ”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer  at 
3  o’clock. 

Hints  from  Holland. — Our  readers  may  recall  to 
mind  the  note  we  inserted  early  in  May  about  atrip 
for  Essex  farmers  to  go  to  Holland  and  see  how 
things  were  done  there.  They  have  been  and  here 
are  a  few  of  the  impressions  brought  home.  Mr.  T. 
S.  Dymond  was  the  conductor  on  behalf  of  the 
Essex  Technical  Instruction  Committee.  First, 
that  the  Dutch  are  very  careful  not  to  have  land 
lying  waste  ;  second,  that  their  analysis  stations  are 
worth  the  copying  ;  third,  that  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  in  Holland  is  better  than  in  England. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association  — The  above 
association  eDj’oyed  their  annual  outing  a  week  last 
Saturday,  May  27th,  by  a  visit  in  brakes  to  The 
Glen,  Innerleithen,  Peebles.  The  party,  numbering 
about  sixty,  were  met  by  Mr.  McIntyre,  head  gar¬ 
dener  to  Sir  Charles  Tennant.  The  weather  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  The  Glen  is  such  a 
well-known  place  that  the  conclusion  follows  of  a 
day  well  spent,  and  not  a  few  hints  gathered  from 
the  ramble  among,  and  inspection  of,  a  stock  of 
plants  in  all  departments  known  to  be  second  to 
none. 

Sunflowers  for  Seed. — A  fine  story  of  foresight  and 
determined  application,  even  amid  the  gloomy  pre¬ 
dictions  of  many  friends,  comes  to  us  from  Russia. 
Nearly  sixty  years  ago  a  farmer  of  that  vast  land 
conceived  the  idea  of  extracting  the  oil  from  the 
seeds  of  sunflowers.  The  idea  was  as  a  fairy-cloud 
to  his  neighbours,  yet  now  he  or  his  sons  can  look 
proudly  to  7,000,00c  acres  of  land  waving  with  the 
yellow  Sunflower.  Two  kinds  are  grown— one  with 
small  seeds  for  crushing  and  giving  oil,  and  another 
with  larger  seeds,  which  the  poor  people  consume 
in  large  quantities. 

L  iliums. — Mr.  W.  Watson,  of  Kew,  has  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  Lilies,  written  in  dialogue  style, 
in  the  June  number  of  The  Boys'  Own  Paper.  He 
explains  that  Lilies  (true)  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that  in  South  America, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  South  Africa  there  are 
no  true  Lilies.  He  enlarged  on  the  importance  of 
keeping  newly-imported  Lilies,  generally  bought  at 
auction  rooms,  carefully  plunged  in  damp  sand  or 
covered  with  cocoanut  fibre  for  a  period  until  the 
plumpness  has  returned  to  the  bulbs,  whence  they 
may  be  potted.  It  is  from  want  of  care  after  buying 
imported  bulbs  that  so  many  of  them  die  off. 

The  Cities’  Breathing  Spots. — There  is  a  great 
difference  noticeable  in  the  growth  of  modern  cities 
as  compared  with  the  old  ones.  To-day  we  are 
profiting  from  past  experience  and  would  not  now 
think  of  building  the  ugly,  close  and  smoky  cities  or 
towns  which  at  one  time  were  all  that  we  had.  It  is 
a  question  if  we  could  have  healthy  communities 
now-a-days  under  the  old  conditions.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  open  spaces  where  the 
aged  may  sit  still  and  rest,  and  the  youth  or  children 
romp  and  gain  strength,  and  also  to  give  a  change  of 
scene  to  those  hard-worked  men  of  all  occupations, 
kept  so  constantly  engaged  at  high  pressure. 

Epping  Forest— On  June  1st  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Connaught  dedicated,  for  public  use,  an 
additional  twenty-eight  acres  of  woodland  to  Epping 
Forest,  at  the  part  overlooking  Enfield  and  the  valley 
of  the  Lea.  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  is  the  donor  of  the 
land,  a  gentleman,  who,  with  his  [brother,  recently 
presented  the  Corporation  of  London  with  the 
forest  land  known  as  Highams  Park.  Yardley  Hill 
js  tbe  name  of  the  newly-added  gift.  In  the 
presentation  address  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  it 
was  brought  out  that  £330,000  had  been  spent  by 
the  Corporation  already  in  connection  with  the 
forest,  and  an  annual  outlay  of  £4,000  was  required 
for  its  maintenance.  The  opening  ceremony  was 
witnessed  by  a  large  multitude. 
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Lincolnshire  is  becoming  quite  a  bulb-growing 
county.  So  many  as  2,820  bunches  of  Daffodils 
were  sent  off  in  one  day  by  one  large  grower. 
Besides  this  he  also  sent  a  large  quantity  loose  in 
2s.  6d.  and  5s.  boxes. 

High-level  Plants. — Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley,  F.R.S., 

F.L.S.,  keeper  of  the  Herbarium,  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  exhibited  some  high-level  plants  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Linnean  Society  on  the  1st  inst.,  from  the 
collections  made  by  Sir  W.  Martin  Conway  and  Mr. 
Edward  Whymper,  in  the  Andes,  and  Dr.  Sven 
Hedin,  in  North  Thibet. 

The  Carnation  Craze. — Take  up  any  paper  you 
choose,  which  has  come  from  across  the  Atlantic, 
you  will  almost  certainly  find  a  note  on  Carnations. 
We  all  like  Carnations  but  we  do  not  go  so  crazy  over 
them  as  do  the  Americans.  In  a  note  to  hand  we 
read  that  the  first  consignment  of  that  new  pink 
Carnation,  Mrs.  Lawson,  which  realised  such  high 
sums  lately  in  America, has  reached  our  shores.  They 
only  bring  £1  a  dozen,  however,  so  that  the  fever  is 
not  dangerous  with  us. 

Mynthurst,  Reigate. — The  estate  of  Mynthurst, 
situated  about  five  miles  from  Reigate,  Surrey,  has 
recently  been  purchased  by  H.  Bell,  Esq.  The 
estate  is  close  upon  1,200  acres  in  extent,  including 
a  garden,  hothouses,  and  a  home  farm  of  about  600 
acres.  He  still  retains  Maresfield,  Hampstead,  but 
his  gardener  there,  Mr.  J.  Watt,  is  to  take  charge  of 
the  garden  at  Mynthurst,  as  well  as  the  woodlands 
on  the  estate.  The  hothouses  are  to  be  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt.  The  present  garden  is  rather  small, 
but  is  to  be  retained  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit, 
while  a  new  kitchen  garden  is  to  be  made.  The 
soil  consists  of  weald  clay,  which  is  difficult  to  deal 
with,  requiring  a  deal  of  labour,  but  Mr.  Watt  has 
the  courage  and  energy  to  tackle  it.  The  mansion  is 
to  be  fitted  up  with  the  electric  light.  Water  from 
the  Caterham  main  is  being  laid  on  the  estate, 
and  we  have  great  hope  that  this  neglected  establish¬ 
ment  will  be  entirely  renovated. 

Some  good  Apples. — Warner's  King  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  culinary  Apples  we  have,  says  the 
Farmers'  Gazette.  It  crops  well,  is  hardy  and  the  ripe 
fruits  are  beautifully  coloured.  They  are  in  use 
from  November  till  March,  and  good  fruits  always 
command  a  ready  sale.  Loddington  or  Stone's 
Apple  is  in  season  during  September  and  October. 
The  cropping  properties  of  this  variety  are  great 
and  the  fruits  are  full-sized,  of  a  yellow  and  crimson 
colour,  and  altogether  an  Apple  to  be  recommended 
Blenheim  Orange  is  agrand  Apple  with  characteristics 
of  the  highest  order.  It  came  from  a  “  pip  ”  sown 
by  one  Kimpster,  a  labourer  living  at  Woodstock, 
near  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  Blenheim  estate. 
We  need  not  describe  it.  It  lasts  from  November 
till  March,  and  good  samples  are  always  sought  for. 
The  Wellington  Apple,  or  more  correctly  Dumelow  s 
Seedling, is  another  of  our  standard  varieties  possess¬ 
ing  a  juicy,  crisp  and  pleasant  flavour.  It  is  good 
for  kitchen  use,  and  may  be  had  from  November 
until  March. 

The  Microbe  and  the  Apple  Tart.— Mr.  G.  Clarke 
Nuttall,  B.Sc.,  in  the  June  number  of  Knowledge, 
selects  for  his  theme  the  change  of  colour  from  white 
to  reddish,  and  then  a  dirty  brown,  which  cut  Apples 
undergo  as  they  lie  piled  up  in  slices  in  the  dish 
waiting  for  their  covering  of  paste — a  change  of 
colour  forming  a  Gordian  knot  which  many  have 
attempted  in  vain  to  untie,  and  which  even  yet  is 
not  altogether  free.  “  The  latest  and  most  thorough 
explanation  is  one  lately  put  forward  by  a  chemist 
named  Lindet.  .  .  .  Within  the  cells  of  the 

tissues  which  make  up  the  fleshy  part  of  the  Apple — 
the  part  that  is  eaten — there  is  produced  in  their 
jelly-like  contents  a  certain  product  to  which  the 
name  malase  or  laccase  has  been  variously  given  ; 
and  this  product  belongs  to  a  curious  class  of  sub 
stances  known  as  enzymes.  .  .  .  Now,  an 

enzyme  is  a  production  of  the  activity  of  the  cell 
which  has  the  unique  power  of  influencing  other 
substances  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  yet  remaining 
unaltered  in  any  way  itself.  It  can  exert  influence 
without,  apparently,  being  affected  by  doing  so.  Its 
own  constitution  is  stable,  but  it  possesses  power  to 
act,  even  at  a  distance,  on  certain  of  its  surroundings, 
and  produce  great  effects  on  the  constitution  of  other 
matter,  in  some  way  not  yet  thoroughly  compre¬ 
hended. 


Rayless  Daisy. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society  on  the  4th  ult.,  Mr.  I.  H.  Burkill  exhibited 
specimens  of  a  Daisy  (Beilis  perennis),  found  at 
Kew,  in  which  the  ray  of  the  outer  florets  was  so 
nearly  absent  that  these  consisted  of  scarcely  more 
than  ovary,  naked  style  and  stigma.  Remarks  were 
made  by  Messrs.  T.  R.  Stebbing  and  A.  W.  Bennett. 

Laying  Poisoned  Food  About. — This  is  an  unlawful 
practice.  A  farmer  at  Oundle  has  for  some  seasons 
back  been  troubled  with  the  pesterings  of  rooks,  of 
which  hundreds  are  colonised  around  his  lands.  He 
scattered  grain  which  had  been  saturated  with  that 
very  deadly  liquid,  strychnine,  over  his  fields,  and 
since  then  large  numbers  of  dead  rooks  have  been 
found  lying  everywhere  about.  On  the  plea  that  he 
might  have  caused  much  harm  to  poor  people,  who, 
finding  these  rooks,  might  cook  and  eat  them  he 
was  summonsed  and  fined  in  all  £ 10 . 

Record  in  Fruit  Washing. — Mr.  Isaac  Reader,  of 
Pearson's  Green  Farm,  Paddock  Wood,  has  recently 
acquired  one  of  Messrs.  Merryweather’s  "  Valiant  ” 
portable  steam  pumping  engines  for  washing  blight 
from  fruit  trees.  One  day  last  week  the  plant  had 
a  very  satisfactory  test.  Twelve  acres  of  large 
Apple  trees  were  most  thoroughly  washed  in  the 
small  space  of  seven  hours,  six  men  being  sufficient 
to  work  the  engine  and  to  operate  the  plant.  The 
engine  is  very  portable,  two  men  being  well  able  to 
wheel  it  about  by  'means  of  a  light  iron  carriage 
which  is  provided,  and  the  pumps  will  draw 
chemical  and  water  from  separate  tanks  in  the  exact 
proportion  required,  and  deliver  the  mixture  through 
long  lengths  of  piping  or  hose  to  supply  as  many  as 
twenty-four  powerful  jets.  Many  other  owners  of 
fruit  and  hop  plantations  are  being  provided  with 
this  admirable  engine,  which  is  not  expensive  in 
first  cost,  and  is  efficient  and  economical  in  working. 

Scientific  Committee  of  the  R.H.S- — At  the  meeting 
of  this  body  on  the  16th  ult.,  the  following  subjects 
were  brought  up  for  discussion  : — Diseased  Hemero- 
callis,  &c. — A  leaf  was  received  bearing  decayed  spots, 
apparently  due  to  fungoid  growth.  This,  together 
with  a  Peach  diseased  by  a  form  of  mildew,  and 
Apple  twigs  with  knots,  were  forwarded  to  Dr.  W. 

G.  Smith  for  examination.  Podisoma  on  Savin. — 
Dr.  Masters  exhibited  specimens  of  this  fungus, which 
gives  rise  to  Roestelia  cancellata  on  Pear  trees. 
Aecidium  Grossulariae. — He  also  brought  specimens 
of  the  “  Gooseberry  cluster  cups.”  It  occurs  on 
leaves  and  fruit  of  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant.  In 
some  seasons  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Morel.— 
Dr  Masters  also  showed  a  small  Morel,  found — as 
is  somewhat  rarely  the  case — growing  singly.  He 
recorded  the  fact  that  after  two  Poplars  had  been 
blown  down  in  Mr.  Masters'  garden  at  Canterbury 
in  1837,  Morels  grew  every  other  year  round  the 
stumps.  Mr.  Im.  Thurn  observed  that  the  Morel 
was  a  common  fungus  on  the  Wiltshire  moors  among 
Beeches. 

Cricket :  Hurst  &  Son  v.  St.  Stephens  (Walthamstow). 
— This  match  was  played  at  Wadham  Lodge,  on 
May  27th,  1899,  and  left  drawn  in  favour  of  Hurst 


&  Son  C.C. 

Hurst  &  Son. 

Portch,  b  Payne .  10 

Squire,  c  Payne,  b  Foxon .  23 

Carter,  c  Bridge,  b  Foxon .  o 

Sampson,  b  W.  Smith  . . .  41 

Delacourt,  c  &  b  Smeed .  .  11 

Stockman,  b  Payne  .  16 

A.  Cox,  b  Payne .  5 

Guthrie,  b  Payne . o 

Jerry,  c  Sharpe,  b  Smith  .  2 

Duggleby,  c  Payne,  b  Smith . .  2 

Foster,  not  out .  1 

Extras  .  2 

Total .  1 13 

St.  Stephens. 

W.  Smith,  c  &  b  Portch  .  10 

Cecil,  not  out  . 13 

Payne,  run  out .  o 

Montifiore,  c  Stockman,  b  Portch  .  o 

Smeed,  c  Delacourt,  b  Portch .  o 

Langford,  not  out  .  6 

Sharpe  \ 

Bridge 

Foxon  -  did  not  bat. 

Allen 

Bright 

Extras .  t 

Total  for  4  wickets. ........ ...  30 


Careless  use  of  a  Watering  Pot. — We  have  heard 
of  the  case  where  a  family  were  in  a  measure  injured 
from  having  drunk  Elderberry  wine  which  had  been 
placed  for  a  time  in  a  can  previously  used  for  water¬ 
ing  with  the  “Climax  Weed  Killer.”  Always  set 
aside  a  can  for  weed  killer  solutions  and  use  it  for 
nothing  else. 


MELON  SUTTON’S  SCARLET. 

While  discussing  the  subject  of  early  Melons  in  our 
issue  for  May  27th,  p.  615,  Mr.  J.  Mayne  referred  to 
a  favourite  variety  under  the  name  of  Sutton’s 
Scarlet.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  specimen  for 
our  opinion.  The  fruit  was  oval  or  roundly-oval, 
that  is,  short  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  and 
heavy.  The  surface  was  bright  yellow,  strongly  and 
closely  netted  with  gray  ridges,  giving  the  surface  a 
handsome  appearance.  The  variety  would  be 
described  as  a  scarlet-fleshed  Melon,  and  judging 
from  the  specimen  sent,  the  flesh  was  moderately 
dark  in  colour,  intensifying  from  the  rind  inwards, 
but  of  remarkable  depth,  actually  measuring  ij  in. 
to  if  iD.  in  thickness  so  that  the  central  seed  cavity 
was  relatively  small  for  the  size  of  the  fruit.  When 
the  latter  was  fully  matured  the  rind  was  thin,  and 
the  flesh  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  very  richly 
flavoured.  Either  the  variety  is  a  very  fine  one  or 
the  cultural  treatment  was  of  a  high  standard,  seeing 
that  flavour  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Probably 
both  these  theories  hold  good  ;  and  for  an  early 
Melon  the  result  is  highly  creditable. 

- Ofr- - 

STRAWBERRY  LADY  SUFFIELD. 

A  group  of  plants  in  pots  of  this  new  Strawberry 
was  exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show  by  Mr.  W.  Allan, 
gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich. 
The  fruits  are  of  a  good  useful  size  for  table,  conicalf 
elongated,  and  in  the  case  of  the  larger  ones  more  or 
less  compressed,  and  of  a  rich  bright  red  or  scarlet. 
The  achenes,  or  as  they  are  termed  by  gardeners, 
seeds,  are  yellow  and  very  slightly  sunk  in  the  pulp, 
so  that  they  appear  rather  prominently  all  over  the 
surface.  The  pulp  itself  is  dark  red,  the  colour 
extending  some  depth  below  the  surface,  while  the 
centre  is  solid  and  darker  there  than  the  tissue 
immediately  surrounding  it.  Considering  that  the 
plants  had  been  forced  or  grown  under  glass,  the 
flavour  of  the  fruits  was  remarkably  rich  and 
aromatic,  without  acidity,  of  course,  but  belonging 
to  the  class  or  type  that  may  be  described  as  sugary 
and  aromatic.  Many  who  tasted  the  fruits  of  this 
fine  variety  were  agreed  about  their  richness  and  fine 
aroma.  This  flavour  must  be  greatly  increased  when 
the  fruits  ripen  under  natural  conditions  in  the  open 
air.  The  foliage  is  leathery  and  ample,  yet  the 
leaves  have  short,  stout  stalks  so  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  unduly  hide  the  fruits  nor  shade  them  from 
sunshine.  It  is  a  cross-bred  variety  between  Lady 
Suffield  and  Empress  of  India,  combining  the  earli¬ 
ness  and  the  flavour  of  the  latter,  with  the  rich 
colour  of  Lord  Suffield.  Those  who  know  Empress 
of  India  will  recollect  that  it  possesses  a  good  deal  of 
the  flavour  of  British  Queen.  Mr.  Allan  has  raised 
several  very  fine  and  useful  Strawberries,  and  his 
latest  accomplishment  is  decidedly  an  acquisition. 

- —5- - 

NEW  IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUM. 

I  enclose  a  truss  of  a  seedling  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
gonium.  It  was  from  seed  out  of  Charles  Turner 
crossed  with  Henry  Jacoby,  and  is  sent  out  by  Mr. 

H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  under  the  name  of 
Mrs.  John  G  Day.  You  will  see  that  it  has  a  very 
large  pip  and  well  formed,  with  a  deep  rose-crimson 
shade.  In  measuring  a  pip  I  find  it  to  be  2^  in.  in 
diameter.  A  crown  piece  cannot  cover  it.  It  is 
robust,  sturdy,  and  very  free  flowering.  It  first 
showed  flower  when  7  in.  high.  It  can  either  be 
flowered  in  5  in.  pots  or  grown  in  large  ones,  and 
staked  or  trained  more  as  a  climber.  It  keeps  fresh 
for  a  long  time  in  a  cut  state  without  dropping  its 
petals,  and  is  very  useful  for  sprays  or  buttonhole 
bouquets.  This  is  a  variety  that  if  once  seen  grown 
the  lovers  of  “  Ivies  "  would  pronounce  it  the  cream 
By  giving  it  fairly  good  treatment  it  can  be  kept 
flowering  from  now  on  to  Christmas  time. — John  C. 
Dick,  Champfleurie  Gardens,  Linlithgow. 

[The  truss  sent  us  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
this  new  variety  is  all  that  Mr.  Dick  would  claim 
for  it.  Both  the  truss  and  the  individual  pips  were  of 
bold  and  telling  proportions.  The  flowers  are 
double,  and  the  petals  very  numerous,  the  inner 
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ones  beiDg  shorter  than  the  outer,  but  well  formed 
and  nearly  as  wide.  The  colour  is  bright  and 
approaching  to  scarlet,  but  with  more  red  in  it.  and 
flushed  with  rich  crimson  towards  the  base  of  the 
petals.  The  leaves  are  large,  leathery  in  texture, 
and  of  a  uniform  rich  green  hue.  Pips  of  this  and 
another  variety  done  up  as  buttonhole  bouquets 
show  a  use  to  which  the  variety  may  be  put.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  Mr.  Dick’s  description,  the  robust 
character  of  the  variety  in  all  respects  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  wall  climber  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  back  or  end  walls  of  greenhouses,  conserva¬ 
tories,  or  corridors  with  magnificent  effect.  Only 
those  who  have  tried  or  seen  this  method  of  culture 
can  form  any  idea  of  the  gorgeous  appearance  of 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  where  they  grow  to  cover 
many  square  feet  of  space.  They  furnish  armfuls  of 
flowers  for  cutting  from  early  spring  till  Christmas. 
—Ed.] 

COMMON  WEEDS. 

When  I  took  exception  to  "J.  D.’s  ”  article  on  the 
above  title  (May  6th,  p.  573),  it  was  on  the  labourious 
and  expensive  methods  he  advocated  for  exter¬ 
minating  them.  In  his  reply  at  p.  615,  May  27th, 
he  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  clear  matters  much  ;  for 
here  he  tells  us  that  “  otherwise  digging  or  rather 
trenching  to  a  depth  of  5  ft.  is  the  only  means  of 
riddance  ”  was  only  "  added  for  completement  to 
the  list— an  appendage,  as  it  were.  Did  “J.  D.” 
offer  that  advice  for  the  guidance  of  the  amateur 
gardener  or  for  the  practical  gardener ;  if  for  the 
latter  then  no  harm  is  done,  as  no  practical  gardener 
would  think  of  trenching  his  ground  "5  ft.”  deep 
merely  to  bury  weeds.  But  if  for  the  amateur,  then, 
to  say  the  least,  it  is  very  misleading. 

Now  I  maintain  that  weed  infested  land  can  be 
effectually  cleaned  if  the  weeds  instead  of  beiDg 
skinned  off  and  wheeled  away,  are  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  an  ordinary  trench 
from  18  in.  to  2  ft.,  and  the  hoe  kept  going 
the  following  season.  Do  not  wait  till  the  weeds 
appear  and  are  several  inches  high  before  the 
ground  is  hoed  ;  for  then  you  will  have  to  rake  them 
off  and  be  in  a  similar  state  to  the  gardens  “  J.  D.” 
had  "in  view,”  where  there  was  two  men’s  work 
where  one  had  to  do  it.  I  have  never  found  the 
extermination  of  Nettles  so  very  difficult  as  "J.  D.” 
would  make  us  believe.  Seedling  Nettles  are  quite 
easily  killed  with  the  hoe  if  taken  young.  Old  and 
established  Nettles  if  to  be  eradicated  when  in 
growth  should  be  cut  down  with  a  scythe,  turn  the 
surface  up  with  the  spade  and  shake  out  the  roots 
with  a  fork— the  Nettle  is  a  shallow  rooting  plant. 
Dig  or  trench  the  ground  afterwards  and  hoe  the 
surface  if  any  should  appear. — Ear. 

- - — «i» 

POOR  GARDENER! 

I  was  delighted  to  see  the  remarks  of  W.  G.  on  p. 
567,  not  by  reason,  so  much,  of  the  sentiments  there¬ 
in  expressed  as  for  the  excellent  review  of  the 
gardener’s  position  by  the  Editor  in  his  leader,  p. 
565,  which  that  article  called  forth.  I  strongly 
advise  those  who  look  at  the  glossy  side  of  the 
future  to  read  and  re-read  this  article.  I  myself 
have  done  so  with  very  much  pleasure  and  profit. 
One  remark  by  W.  G.  expresses  the  view  of  a  great 
number  of  men,  and  that  is,  in  his  words,  "  I  think 
it  is  quite  time  that  garden  writers  and  lecturers  had 
something  to  say  about  gardeners’  wages  and  house 
rent.”  With  regard  to  the  latter  it  is  purely  circum¬ 
stantial  and  local,  not  general,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  admitted  in  a  wide  sense,  and  no  amount  of 
writing  can  influence  or  alter  it. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  gardeners’  wages, 
apply  a  little  of  the  common  sense  with  which  the 
Editor  credits  us  as  a  body,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  a  question  of  supply  and  demand.  The  gar¬ 
dener’s  labour  and  skill  is  a  marketable  commodity, 
and,  like  garden  produce,  is  subject  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  What  is  it  that  raises  the 
price  of  choice  fruit,  say,  in  the  market,  in  any  one 
week  or  in  any  one  day  ?  Simply  that  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply  !  If  from  any  cause  whatever 
the  supply  of  gardeners  was  unequal  to  the  demand 
a  higher  wage  would  be  given.  For  instance,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  which  is  a  market  garden  district, 
owing  to  the  construction  of  various  buildings,  water 
works,  and  other  undertakings,  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
labour,  and  in  consequence  the  wages  of  garden 
labourers  have  increased.  Employers  have  been 


forced  to  raise  their  men's  wages  in  order  to  retain 
their  services.  It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  female  domestics  are  very  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  high  wages  are  offered  for  good  servants. 

In  one  respect  gardeners  have  themselves  only  to 
thank  for  the  low  rate  of  wages  offered  and  paid. 
A  friend  of  mine  a  few  months  since,  having  charge 
of  a  good  garden  and  in  receipt  of  £2  a  week, 
resigned  his  position.  His  employer  advertised  for 
a  successor,  and  received  something  like  300  appli¬ 
cations  by  post,  which  he  handed  to  my  friend, 
asking  him  to  look  them  over  and  select  a  few  for 
him.  The  perusal  of  these  revealed  the  astonishing 
fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  applicants  were 
willing  to  undertake  very  onerous  and  difficult  duties 
for  the  sum  of,  from  21s.  to  25s.  a  week.  Of  course, 
not  one  in  twenty  of  these  men  were  qualified  for 
the  position,  or  they  would  not  have  offered  their 
services  for  such  a  pittance.  Doubtless,  they  failed 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  position  they 
sought. 

The  question  of  trade  unions  and  combinations  of 
gardeners  in  order  to  force  up  wages  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  contemporary  recently,  and  the  views  of 
an  employer  were  expressed  in  plain  terms.  Writing 
from  memory  I  think  he  said  that  his  gardeners  were 
a  luxury  and  not  a  necessity,  and  although  he  derived 
very  much  pleasure  from  his  garden,  rather  than  be 
bothered  by  the  dictates  of  trade  union  men  and 
such-like,  he  should  forego  his  hobby  and  dispense 
with  his  eight  or  nine  men  he  now  employed.  No 
doubt  many  other  employers  would  take  the  same 
view.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  efficient 
gardeners  are  sufficiently  remunerated ;  far  from  it. 
— A.  P. 


Under  this  heading  there  has  appeared  several  notes 
and  also  a  leading  article  in  The  Gardening 
World  during  the  last  few  weeks.  I  must  say  I  am 
interested  in  this  subject  and  have  read  those  notes 
as  well  as  your  leader ;  and  in  the  main  I  am  at  one 
with  you  in  your  way  of  summing  up  the  whole. 

As  to  where  the  heading  was  taken  from,  or  its 
author,  I  am  not  much  concerned ;  but  the  term 
itself  is  far-reaching,  seeing  the  word  gardener 
itself  covers  a  wide  class  of  operators. 

We  may  be  poor  gardeners  in  several  ways, 
namely,  in  purse,  in  manners,  in  education,  and  in 
several  other  ways. 

It  is  clear  many  of  us  must  be  poor  in  purse  after 
paying  our  debts  and  keeping  up  the  necessary 
appearance  from  the  wages  some  of  us  receive.  I 
venture  to  say  that  in  some  instances,  considering 
the  ability  displayed  and  the  work  done,  no  other 
class  of  men  are  as  badly  paid  as  some  gardeners. 
Nor  can  I  see  any  remedy  for  this  in  some  instances, 
as  we  have  to  minister  to  the  calls  and  requirements 
of  a  hobby,  and  in  consequence  many  a  man  is 
treated  as  a  necessary  evil. 

Regarding  our  conduct  and  address,  who  can  say 
but  we  are  above  the  average,  as  a  class,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  men  of  other  trades  or  professions  of 
equal  standing?  I  admit  there  are  weeds  and  black 
sheep  amongst  us,  but  this  applies  to  every  other 
class. 

As  to  our  education — Yes;  on  this  point,  speaking 
as  a  whole,  we  can  compare  favourably  with  those  of 
similar  standing.  Injproof  of  this — What  can  be 
said  against  those  who  display  their  ability  as 
lecturers,  also  as  correspondents  to  the  Press  ?  I 
readilyjadmit  some  of  us  have  not  the  education  we 
should  like, and  which  would  be  useful.  For  this  we 
cannot  be  blamed,  as  a  man  cannot  help  being  born 
where  he  was.  The  writer  of  this  had  no  regular 
schooling  after  he  was  nine  years  of  age. 

Should  the  fees  for  education  be  raised  too  high  it  is 
doubtful  if  privategardeninginmany  instances  would 
pay  for  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  those  having  it  would 
take  readily  to  some  of  the  work  we  are  asked  and 
expected  to  do.  From  our  own  standpoint,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  we  are  all  we  ought  to  be,  and  there  are 
those  to  be  found  who  in  their  youth  never  endeavour 
to  help  themselves.  Many  of  us  could  not  have  been 
in  our  present  position  had  we  not  adopted  the  self- 
denyiDg  principle  in  study,  added  to  that  of  thrift. 
After  many  years'  observation  I  have  never  seen  those 
who  preferred  to  spend  their  evenings  in  places  that 
cannot  be  advantageous  to  them  able  to  hold  their 
owd  when  out  of  place,  or  subjected  to  the  evils 
common  to  human  nature.  Let  all  those,  who  talk 
of  unions  to  raise  the  standard,  try  their  hand  first 
at  helping  themselves,  and  this  can  be  done  in  many 


ways.  Amongst  the  means  of  helping  themselves  is 
that  of  joining  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society,  which  has  so  many  good  points. 
I  fail  to  see  how  trade  unions  could  do  good  or  be 
worked. 

I  note  some  writers  deal  with  the  system  of  head 
men,  taking  youths  into  the  garden  to  work  the 
place  cheaply.  Would  these  people  be  so  foolish  as 
to  give  up  a  place  because  the  owner  will  not  spend 
what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  and  be  amongst  the 
unemployed  ?  I  think  it  is  far  more  creditable  to  a 
man  to  hold  on  to  a  place  and  keep  the  place  in  the 
best  way  he  can,  and  in  any  way  rather  than  be  out 
of  place.  I  am  convinced  if  many  of  the  large 
country  private  gardens  were  not  worked  on  these 
lines  they  would  not  be  in  their  present  condition,  as 
not  a  few  of  the  owners  cannot  afford  to  spend  as 
they  used  to  on  them.  All  praise  to  those  who  can 
work  them  under  difficulties. 

The  question  of  having  youths  apprenticed  has 
been  thrashed  out  over  and  over  in  the  press,  and 
some  of  our  best  men  to-day  were  never  apprenticed. 
— J.  C.,  F.,  Chari. 

—  ■-»»«■  - 

ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS. 


By  the  Editor. 


Orchids  from  Craigclowan,  Perth. — A  boxful  of 
Orchid  flowers  in  season  reached  us  the  other  week 
from  Mr.  Francis  Nicoll,  gardener  to  Thomas  Roy, 
Esq.,  Craigclowan,  Perth.  The  Cattleyas  were  very 
fine,  including  varieties  of  C.  Mossiae  and  C.  Men- 
dellii  of  great  size  and  substance  with  varied  colour¬ 
ing.  The  last-Damed  was  notable  for  the  delicacy 
of  the  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals.  One  flower 
was  remarkable  from  the  fact  of  its  consisting  of 
two,  completely  amalgamated  together.  There  were 
four  sepals,  the  dorsal  pair  appearing  to  consist  of 
one  divided  to  the  base  and  diverging  to  the  right 
and  left.  Just  above  and  between  these  two  was  a 
completely  dorsal  petal  nearly  normal  in  outline. 
The  lip  had  a  central  white  furrow  dividing  the 
normal  colours  from  base  to  apex,  as  if  two  lips  had 
made  a  compromise  to  form  one.  The  column  was 
of  great  size,  furrowed  down  the  back,  and  carried 
two  anthers,  right  and  left,  at  the  apex. 

Two  varieties  of  Laelia  purpuratahad  white  sepals 
and  petals  with  a  dark  lip,  which  in  one  case  was  of 
fine  proportions.  Pretty  also  was  Laelia  elegans 
schilleriana,  nearly  white,  with  a  dark  lamina  to  the 
lip.  A  bold  flower  of  Cypripedium  hirsutissimum 
measured  6  in.  across  the  petals,  and  was  of  great 
substance,  remaining  quite  plump  and  firm  for  many 
days.  Few,  if  any,  other  of  the  Oncidiums  present 
such  a  cheerful  expanse  of  clear,  bright  yellow  as 
does  O.  concolor,  all  parts  of  the  flower  being 
coloured  alike,  except  the  wings  of  the  column, 
which  are  tipped  with  purple. 

Odontoglossums  were  well  represented,  chiefly  by 
varieties  of  O.  crispum,  many  of  which  were  large 
flowers  of  shapely  proportions.  Some  of  them  were 
nearly  white,  others  tinted  with  rose, and  more  or  less 
blotched  or  spotted,  sometimes  handsomely.  Several 
of  them  would  come  under  O.  c.  guttatum,  or  modi¬ 
fications  of  it,  those  that  were  heavily  tinted  with 
rose  in  addition  to  the  central  blotches  bsing  very 
pretty.  As  good  varieties  of  O.  crispum  go,  many  of 
them  would  come  under  this  category,  the  segments 
being  broad  and  well  imbricated.  A  large  and 
handsome  form  of  O.  hastilabium  accompanied  the 
rest,  the  concentric  brown  bands  and  lines  being 
very  distinct.  A  form  of  O.  luteo-purpureum  bore 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  dark  form  of  O. 
triumphans,  both  in  the  colours,  their  arrangement, 
and  in  the  obovate  lip.  Mr.  Nicoll  must  have  a  fine 
collection  under  his  charge,  and  knows  how  to  grow 
the  plants. 

Coelogyne  dayana. — A  splendid  plate  figuring 
this  curious  and  beautiful  Orchid  appears  in  A  merican 
Gardening  for  May  6th.  It  bears  150  flowers,  and  is 
growing  in  a  7-in.  pot.  The  plant  when  coming  into 
flower  should,  or  rather  it  must,  be  strung  bigh  up, 
say  in  a  Cattleya  house  or  stove  having  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  6o°  by  night  and  65°  to  70°  by  day.  We 
have  flowered  this  species  with  very  little  trouble  by 
growing  it  all  the  year  in  a  stove,  giving  it  shade 
from  strong  sunshine.  It  requires  plenty  of  water  at 
the  roots  in  the  growing  season,  and  very  little  when 
resting.  Peat  and  sphagnum  in  equal  parts,  plus 
some  crocks  and  charcoal,  suit  it  for  a  compost, — D. 
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INTS  FOR  MMATEURS. 


Watering.— Of  all  the  operations  included  under 
indoor  gardening  work,  watering  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  To  water  properly  in  all  cases,  one  must  have 
had  long  experience  with  all  kinds  of  cultivated 
plants.  The  gardener  has  to  reckon  with  many 
principles  in  this  art.  First,  much  depends  on  the 
season  of  the  year ;  the  weather  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  period  ;  the  classes  of  plants  under  treatment; 
stage  of  growth  ;  whether  they  have  broad  or  narrow, 
thick  or  thin,  soft  and  porous  or  firm  and  tough 
foliage  and  wood.  There  must  be  few  I  presume 
who  have  not  at  one  time  or  another  “  drowned  ”  a 
plant.  The  foliage  of  plants  which  have  received 
too  much  water  generally  droops,  turns  pale  in 
colour,  becomes  flaccid,  the  edges  are  converted  to 
yellow  and  soon  the  whole  plant  collapses.  But 
though  there  may  be  geniuses  who  never  hurt  a 
plant  by  over-watering,  I  cannot  be  contradicted 
when  I  say  that  no  plantsman  is  innocent  of  never 
having  had  a  dry  plant,  that  is,  one  drooping  from 
want.  We  are  naturally  curious  to  understand  how, 
in  these  different  cases,  the  results  are  identical. 
To  satisfy  ourselves  we  must  investigate  root-action. 
The  feeding  roots  are  those  which  are  slender  and 
fibrous.  Their  tips  are  protected  by  a  root-cap  or 
plleorhiza.  The  roots  contain  an  acid  which  aids  in 
dissolving  the  elements  around  them.  Beneath,  or 
above  the  cap,  are  cells  having  a  thin  membraneous 
wall  and  filled  with  a  thick  fluid — protoplasm,  &c. 
Now,  the  water  outside  and  around  the  roots  has  an 
affinity  for  the  cell-fluids,  viz.,  the  fluids  separated 
by  a  membrane  permeable  to  both  (the  fluid  in  the 
cells  and  the  water  outside), and  they  will  flow  through 
the  said  membrane  and  intermingle.  The  law  in 
these  cases  is,  that  the  thinner  fluid  rises  faster  than 
the  denser  one  descends.  The  process  is  that  of 
"osmosis.”  The  water  (salts)  at  the  root  tips  wets 
the  cells  of  the  outer  membrane,  elbows  its  way 
between  its  constituent  particles  so  to  speak,  and 
getting  inside,  diffuses  itself  through  the  thicker 
fluid.  Of  course  the  cells  become  very  full  and 
dilated,  but  the  neighbour  cells  above  feel  a  need  for 
nourishment  and  so  the  lower  cells  pass  on  the 
watery  "  staff  of  life”  by  the  same  process  as  they 
themselves  came  by  their  quantity.  Thus,  cell  by 
cell,  the  water  with  its  chemical  elements — combined 
to  form  "  salts  ” — passes  upwards  through  the  roots, 
and  the  stems,  and  the  branches,  to  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  have  pores  (stomata)  which  open 
according  to  the  atmospheric  conditions  and  allow 
nearly  all  the  water  to  pass  off  in  vapour  (transpira¬ 
tion).  The  water,  or  most  of  it,  only  acts  the  part 
of  a  porter  to  carry  the  building  matter  for  the 
plants'  structure  as, — nitrogen,  potash,  sulphur, 
&c  ,  to  the  leaves.  Having  done  its  work  it  is  quitted. 
So  this  is  the  story  of  root-action  and  of  the  leaves' 
work.  Very  well,  when  the  plant  has  a  proper 
quantity  of  watery  fluid  the  cells  are  plumped  and 
turgid,  and  enough  rises  from  the  roots  to  supply  the 
continual  loss  at  the  leaves.  But  when  the  roots 
have  no  moisture  about  them,  none  can  be  sent 
upwards  and  as  a  consequence,  from  continual  loss 
of  vapour  and  no  sustenance  forthcoming,  the  cells 
become  flaccid,  they  greatly  contract,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  our  plant  is  limp  and  withered.  The 
answer  to  the  opposite  cause  is  simple.  Water  is  a 
great  solvent.  Oft-repeated  applications  produce 
too  much  acid  solution  in  the  soil.  The  soil  becomes 
soured,  i.e.,  acidulous.  In  the  first  instance,  with 
too  much  water  the  plant  becomes  gorged.  Like  a 
person  who  has  eaten  "  not  wisely  but  too  well,”  and 
whose  system  flags  under  the  pressure  it  must  bear, 
so  likewise  the  plant  flags  from  increased  expansion 
and  when  least  able  to  bear  against  deleterious 
agencies,  the  acid-laden  sap  forges  up  and  poisons 
the  burdened  system.  To  guard  against  giving 
incorrect  supplies  careful  cultivators  will  examine 
the  surface  soil.  If  not  satisfied  at  a  glance,  they 
may  "  ring  ”  the  pots,  or  further,  lift  them  wholly  to 
test  by  weight,  which  is  probably  the  surest  way. 
Other  considerations  when  watering,  are  : — Time  of 
day  (though  in  summer  the  evening  is  best),  state, 
or  anticipated  state  of  the  weather.  Flowering 
plants  as  a  rule  require  much  less  water  than  plants 
in  growth.  When  the  soil  is  dry  throughout, 
thorough  soakings  must  be  given.  Liquid  man¬ 
ure  waterings  are  beneficial  to  the  generality  of 
fast-growing  soft-wooded  plants  after  their  allotment 


of  soil  has  been  occupied.  Many,  or  most,  plants 
have  a  resting  season,  at  which  period  water  should 
be  afforded  in  such  quantity  as  will  just  keep  ever¬ 
greens  plump  without  inciting  them  to  growth,  or 
water  may  be  lessened  or  entirely  withheld  where 
plants  are  deciduous  and  require  ripening.  Warm 
water,  6o°  to  65°  Fahr.,  given  to  fast-growing  plants 
like  Justicias,  Salvias,  causes  increased  speed  of 
growth.  Plants,  however,  should  be  speedily  grown, 
and  induced  to  be  short-jointed  or  pleasingly  compact 
rather  than  straggling  and  loose. 

The  watering  of  newly  potted  plants  must  be 
regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  new  soil.  If  it  has 
been  in  proper  condition  they  are  better  without 
water  at  first,  and  the  operation  should  be  deferred 
till  they  require  it.  Dewing  overhead  generally 
answers  till  they  need  root  moisture.  The  "  flood¬ 
ing-home  ”  of  trees  or  shrubs  outdoors  is,  however, 
a  commendable  practice.  Very  tender  seedlings,  or 
seed  in  pans,  can  best  receive  moisture  by  plunging 
the  pots  or  pans  to  the  rim  in  water.  Various 
classes  of  plants  require  different  amounts  and  at 
varying  times,  but  our  paper  cannot  deal  in  detail,  if 
the  principles  spoken  of  are  heeded,  and  thought 
given  to  the  structure  and  physiological  natures  of 
the  plants,  a  careful  person  should  not  go  far  amiss. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — For  those  who  may  desire 
variety  of  form  in  the  growth  of  their  Pelargoniums 
the  system  of  training  them  to  form  standards  is  a 
good  one.  Let  the  young  plants  run  up  to  2  ft.  or 
higher,  having  only  a  single  central  shoot.  Give  it 
some  support,  and  when  high  enough  and  strong 
pinch  out  the  tip  of  the  shoot.  It  will  throw  forth 
its  power  in  the  growth  of  shoots  from  buds  below 
the  part  pinched.  Let  these  shoots  grow  out,  regu¬ 
lating  them  a  little,  but  rub  off  any  below  a  height 
of  : £  ft.  Plants  for  standard  training  must  be  grown 
very  stoutly,  to  secure  the  buds  as  near  each  other 
as  will  be  required  for  an  even  break  of  shoots  below 
the  pinch.  Train  them  out  in  semi-spherical  shape, 
using  wire  netting  to  form  a  pattern,  down  to  which 
the  shoots  must  be  bent.  The  netting  will  be  formed 
like  an  expanded  umbrella,  and  be  taken  close  up  to 
the  base  of  the  shoots.  For  a  potting  compost  take 
two  parts  of  good  loam,  and  one  each  of  leaf  mould, 
dry  cow  or  spent  mushroom-bed  dung,  and  a 
judicious  addition  of  sand  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  bruised  charcoal.  Pot  them  firmly,  and  keep  them 
afterwards  attended  to  with  water,  and  pinch  them 
when  the  shoots  go  ahead  too  extravagantly.  Pinch 
off  the  flower  buds  up  till  within  a  fortnight  before 
blooms  are  desired,  or  allow  them  longer  time  to 
expand  according  to  the  period  of  the  year.  Liquid 
manure  they  like,  and  they  also  enjoy  a  light  position 
with  freedom  to  droop  down. 

Where  Phloxes  are  planted  out  in  beds,  and  a 
mulch  of  dung  would  not  be  offensive,  such  a  dres¬ 
sing  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  them.  Stakes 
should  be  looked  out,  and  some  may  now  be  used  for 
the  Liliums  and  the  Paeonies.  The  latter  would  be 
the  better  from  having  their  bloom  buds  singled  down 
to  the  terminal  bud,  and  probably  a  couple  of  lower 
laterals. 

Climbers  do  not  have  the  same  grace  when  they 
are  methodically  regulated  and  trimmed,  yet  they  do 
need  a  little  of  both.  Ivy  that  has  not  been  cut 
back  before  this  time  should  have  this  pruning  at 
once.  The  hoe  must  be  often  in  use,  and  the  lawn 
mowers  will  also  have  their  work.  Where  the 
lawns  are  poor  and  not  vigorous,  constant  rolling 
will  benefit  both  the  appearance  and  the  growth. 
Beacon. 

- -  ■»■■■ 

Correspondence. 

Questions  ashed  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Rooting  Cuttings. — Enquirer-.  Sand  is  recommended 
in  the  soil  for  striking  cuttings,  because  though  it 
has  no  nutriment  to  benefit  the  cuttings  it  acts  as 
a  conductor  of  heat  and  moisture  and  in  retaining  an 
even  medium  of  these  two  essentials.  It  opens  the 
compost  and  so  allows  the  very  tender  fibrous  root¬ 
lets  to  gyrate  easily  in  various  directions.  It  also 
aids  it  retaining  the  sweetness  and  purity  of  the  soil. 
We  hope  this  answers  your  question. 

Summer  Cloud. — Reader :  Put  your  shading  on 
the  outside  of  the  glass,  choosing  a  dry,  breezy  day 


for  the  work.  Painting  under  the  glass  would  cause 
you  no  end  of  trouble.  By  trying  a  stout  spar  firmly 
across  a  ladder  you  will  have  a  means  of  supporting 
the  same  when  placed  against  the  house  to  allow  you 
to  reach  the  higher  surface. 


Plantago  Media, — Edward  Clark  :  To  eradicate 
this  weed  from  your  meadow  will  mean  some  little 
outlay  and  considerable  time.  Here  are  a  few 
suggestions  : — Set  a  batch  of  lads  to  work  and  bid 
them  either  take  up  the  plants,  root  and  stump,  or 
at  least  to  cut  the  tap-root  low  down  with  a 
spud  or  old  knife.  Otherwise  you  might  use  the 
“  Daisy-Killer  ”  of  which  you  will  find  more  mention 
at  page  555,  April  29th.  Again  try  the  effect  of 
Fowler’s  Lawn  Sand,  for  the  Plantago  leaves,  beiDg 
succulent  may  be  destroyed  in  the  same  way  as 
Daises  are.  It  is  of  little  value  only  to  keep  the 
flowers  cut  off ;  but  if  once  the  whole  meadow  is 
gone  over  and  the  plants  cut  below  (the  crown,  it 
will  be  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the  Plantains  in  check 
afterwards.  Might  not  your  meadow  be  helped  by 
burning  any  dead  and  tufted  grass,  doing  this  in  the 
autumn  ?  Once  free  apply  a  rich  fine  soil  or  dung 
dressing  to  encourage  the  grass. 

Peat  for  Ferns. — St.  Andrew:  Peat  might  be  used 
oftener  in  the  compost  for  many  species  of  Ferns, 
and  give  good  results.  It  may  be  done  without 
when  good  turfy  loam  is  employed  and  the  Ferns 
would  be  neither  better  nor  worse.  Good  peat  is  a 
humic  composition,  yielding  some  nitrogen  and 
mineral  ash  by  its  decay,  and  this  granted  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  leafy-growing  plants  is  very  evident.  It 
also  is  beneficial  in  preserving  moisture,  and  in 
opening  the  soil  for  aeration.  We  have  used  it  for 
Adiantums  (aloDg  with  a  larger  proportion  of  loam) 
Gymnogrammes,  Gleichenias,  Pteris,  and  nearly  all 
other  species.  Good  peat  for  Ferns  should  be  dark- 
brown,  and  fibrous,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  “  body," 
that  is,  the  finer  and  more  compact  matter  resulting 
from  long  decay  and  settlement. 

Garden  Peas. — D.  McKenzie:  Two  goodjvarieties 
for  your  purpose  would  be  "  Duke  of  Albany  "  and 
"Ne  Plus  Ultra.”  Both  have  long  been  tried  and 
are  still  largely  sown.  Autocrat  is  another  good 
variety,  as  likewise  Veitch’s  Perfection,  Telephone, 
and  Telegraph. 

Rhodanthe. — C.  A.  S.: — The  proper  name  for 
these  pretty  Composites  is  Helipterum.  They  are 
closely  related  to  Helichrysum,  and  it  seems  to  us  a 
great  kindness  was  done  to  mankind  in  making  such 
pretty  flowers,  of  an  undecaying  or  "everlasting” 
nature.  They  are  easy  of  culture.  Sow  the  seeds 
of  Helipterum — H.  Manglesii  is  the  variety  mostly 
grown — in  the  pots  they  are  to  flower  in,  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  which  should  be  light  and  rich, 
early  in  the  month  of  March,  covering  the  seeds 
very  slightly.  Place  them  in  a  light  position  near 
the  glass  of  a  house  with  a  temperature  ranging 
between  550  and  6o°  Fah.  Stake  them  when  they 
need  support  and  be  attentive  in  watering  until  they 
show  flower,  which  should  be  in  early  May.  The 
pinky  flower  heads  with  slender  stalks  and  small 
glaucous  foliage  are  pretty  to  everybody’s  eyes. 

Sweet  Peas. — Arthur  Scotl:  We  do  not  think  it 
would  be  to  your  advantage  to  select  named  varieties 
for  sowing,  unless  you  wish  to  compete  in  some 
entry  for  cut-flowers  at  a  flower  show.  You  will 
find  Blanche  Burpee,  white ;  Queen  Victoria,  pale 
yellow  ;  Venus,  pale  lemon-pink  ;  Lovely,  pink  ;  Her 
Majesty,  soft  rosy-pink;  Stanley,  bronzy-purple; 
Sensation,  Modesty,  Trump  and  Cultivation,  a  very 
nice  choice  should  you  think  of  making  a  list.  You 
can  sow  now  on  till  the  middle  of  June,  in  deep  drills 
and  give  them  a  rich  moist  bottom.  Staking,  due 
thinning,  if  need  be,  and  attention  to  watering  and 
mulching  too  if  the  season  proves  very  dry,  will  be 
all  you  need  trouble  about. 

Calanthes. — W.  J.  :  C.  Veitchii  is  a  strong  grow¬ 
ing  deciduous  Orchid  of  garden  origin.  Calanthes 
are  placed  in  two  sections,  evergreen  or  deciduous, 
those  of  the  latter  type  requiring  a  rest  after  flowering, 
the  period  for  C.  Veitchii  being  December  till  April. 
They  should  be  grown  in  pots  or  pans  which  are 
thoroughly  drained,  deep,  and  in  placing  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  in  position  for  potting  see  to  it  that  the  growths 
are  evenly  distributed.  Turfy  loam,  mixed  with  dry 
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cow  manure,  crocks  and  charcoal,  makes  a  suitable 
compost  for  them.  A  warning  to  be  careful  in 
watering  at  the  period  just  after  potting  and  when 
growth  will  be  starting  may  not  be  here  amiss. 
During  active  growth  the  water  supply  must  be 
unstinted  ;  and  heavy  syringings  when  the  weather 
is  warm  and  drying  are  appreciated  by  Calantbes. 
They  like  some  shade  for  their  broad  foliage  and, 
being  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
they  delight  in  a  warm  atmosphere.  Liquid  manure 
may  be  given  twice  a  week  according  to  the  state  of 
the  plants  and  the  weather.  It  is  when  the  growth 
of  the  season  is  finishing  that  they  mostly  require 
liquid  manure.  Rest  them  in  a  house  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  not  less  than  6o°. 


“Origin  of  Greenfly.” — E.C.,  Edinburgh  :  By  the 
use  of  the  word  “origin,”  we  presume  you  want  to 
know  how  fresh  broods  develop  every  spring, 
spontaneously  as  it  were,  from  perfectly  clean  plants? 
If  ”  origin  "  of  these  species  is  intended  you  must 
put  the  question  more  definitely,  and  we  shall  do  our 
best  for  you.  As  to  the  conditions  favourable  to  its 
hatching  these  are  more  exacting  than  many 
imagine.  It  may  be  said  that  evenness  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  the  immunity  from  high  winds  or  sharp 
showers,  are  the  chief  points  for  a  favourable  hatch¬ 
ing,  and  the  opposite  conditions  together  with 


WARE’S  BEGONIAS. 

At  the  Temple  Show  last  week  everybody’s  attention 
was  directed,  when  inspecting  the  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias,  to  the  lovely  group  of  these  plants  staged 
by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  of  Hale  Farm  Nur¬ 
series,  Tottenham,  who  had  a  collection  superior  to 
any  they  had  previously  shown  for  the  quality  of 
the  flowers.  The  visitors  were  unanimous  in  declar¬ 
ing  the  plants  to  be  the  best  ever  exhibited  by  the 
firm  ;  for  in  size  the  double  blooms  were  simply  tre¬ 
mendous,  measuring  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  across.  Their 
great  size  did  not  detract  from  their  grace  or  sweet¬ 
ness.  They  were  perfectly  double,  artistically  wavy 
and  flowing  in  the  united  composition,  broad,  and  of 
great  substance  of  petal,  and  these  were  flushed  in  a 
lovely  manner  with  great  depth  and  distinctness  of 
colour.  In  fact,  the  Begonia  banks  afforded  the 
richest  blaze  of  divers  hues  to  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  great  show.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
stayed  admiring  the  Messrs.  Ware’s  Begonias  for 
several  minutes,  expressing  his  great  pleasure  in 
them.  The  accompanying  photographs,  lent  us  by 
Messrs.  Ware,  show  the  types  of  a  year  or  two  ago, 
and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  by  photos  the  great 
developments  made  by  this  firm  since  the  photo¬ 
graphs  now  presented  were  employed  as  the  figures 
of  the  best  forms  at  that  period.  We  do  not  under¬ 
take  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  varieties  shown, 


handsome  and  richly  coloured  variety  of  this 
Burmah  species  was  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Law¬ 
rence,  Bart.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  dark 
purple,  but  the  lip  was  even  more  intense,  and  with 
its  heavy  beard  of  orange  fringes  was  very  hand¬ 
some.  Award  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  Mendelii  Burford  variety,  Nov. 
var. — The  sepals  and  large,  oval  petals  in  this  case 
are  delicate  pink  The  tube  of  the  lip  is  similar, 
but  tinted  witn  yellow.  The  orbicular  and  very 
wavy  lamina  is  of  a  rich,  intense  purple,  the  yellow 
blotch  of  the  throat  extending  on  to  the  white  side 
lobes.  Award  of  Merit.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Arthur  Brisco,  Nov. 
var. — The  flowers  of  this  bold  and  handsome  variety 
are  of  large  size,  with  the  segments  so  arranged  that 
they  have  a  five-sided  outline.  The  sepals  and 
petals  have  each  a  group  of  purple-brown  blotches 
in  the  centre.  The  lip  has  one  large  and  several 
smaller  blotches  in  front  of  the  crest.  First-class 
Certificate.  W.  Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Stevens),  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs. 

Odontoglossum  triumphans  hybrid  King 
Alfred,  Nov.  var. — The  flowers  of  this  iorm  are 
compactly  arranged  on  a  short  spike.  Both  sepals 
and  petals  are  elliptic,  the  former  beiDg  largely 
covered  with  chocolate-brown.  The  petals  are 


Types  of 


Messrs.  Ware’s  Begonias. 


applied  means  of  destruction  are  our  agents  for 
affectiDg  their  decrease  or  hindrance.  The  life 
history  of  Aphides  (greenflies,  &c.),  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  sentence.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
in  autumn  the  male  flies  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
the  season.  Copulation  takes  place,  and  the  eggs 
laid  by  the  mother-fly  lie  over  winter,  hidden  away, 
to  give  rise  in  springtime  to  young  female  flies — 
males  being  absent  till  autumn  again.  These 
females  reproduce  other  females  throughout  the 
summer  without  the  presence  of  the  male  members. 
Among  insects  this  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  also 
stated  by  entomologists  that  these  summer  females 
are  usually  wingless,  but  this  is  not  generally  true. 
For  eradicatory  hints  see  notes  on  "Insecticides,” 
division  2,  page  616,  May  27th. 


Kohl  Rabi  is  being  more  largely  grown  as  a  crop 
for  cattle  feeding  by  English  farmers.  This 
vegetable  yields  a  return  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  tons  an  acre  and  makes  a  fine  change  on  land 
which  has  become  Turnip  sick.  It  is  used  for  feed¬ 
ing  sheep  and  cattle  in  place  of  good  Swedish 
Turnips.  It  possesses  the  great  advantages  of 
hardiness,  freedom  from  disease,  and  insect  attack  ; 
stands  drought  well  and  does  well  on  stiff  clays. — 
Farmers'  Gazette . 


but  rather  a  selection  of  double  types  of  various 
colours.  Of  these  Miss  Jessie  Pope  is  a  magnificent 
variety  with  great  substance  in  its  pinky-salmon 
petals  ;  Miss  Alice  Beer,  of  a  soft  blush-pink ;  Mrs. 
J.  Lawford,  crimson-scarlet ;  Mrs.  J.  Portbury,  ex¬ 
quisitely  fine,  a  Picotee  variety,  with  creamy  petals, 
edged  deep  pink ;  Masterpiece,  magenta-rose  ;  Mr. 
Dunbar  Wood,  golden  bronzy-yellow ;  Lord 
Kitchener,  a  splendid  new  crimson ;  and  Mrs. 
Dunbar  Wood,  a  pure,  beautiful  white. 


PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  awards  for  new  plants  were 
made  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the 
Temple  Show  on  the  31st  ult.  : — 

Cattleya  Mossiae  goosensiana,  Nov.  var. — 
The  sepals  and  broad,  ovate  petals  of  this  chaste 
and  choice  variety  are  white,  with  the  faintest  trace 
of  blush.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  orbicular  and 
rich  crimson-purple,  with  a  well  defined  white 
border.  There  is  a  bilobed  orange  blotch  in  the 
throat,  and  the  tube  is  white.  Award  of  Merit. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Thunia  Bensoniae  superba,  Nov.  var.— A  very 


paler  towards  the  base,  with  a  large  chocolate  blotch 
above  the  middle,  and  a  few  small  ones  lower  down. 
The  lip  is  short,  obtuse,  and  chocolate  above  the 
middle.  Award  of  Merit.  W.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Phalaenopsis  sanderiana  Wigan’s  var.  Nov. 
var. — The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  of  a 
rich  silvery-rose,  the  lateral  sepals  being  slightly 
paler.  The  lip  constitutes  a  great  amount  of  con¬ 
trast,  being  white  with  a  faint  blush  in  places,  and 
some  crimson  spots  at  the  base.  It  is  the  darkest 
variety  of  it  we  have  seen.  Award  of  Merit.  Sir 
Frederick  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young), 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

Cattleya  aphrodite  Ruth.  Nov.  var. — The  long 
sepals  of  this  glorious  Cattleya  are  blush ;  but  the 
petals  are  pure  white  and  folded  backwards  along 
the  middle.  The  lip  is  of  great  size,  with  a  white 
tube,  and  large,  wavy  crimson-purple  lamina.  The 
interior  is  creamy  and  striated  with  purple  lines  to¬ 
wards  the  base.  First-class  Certificate.  J.  Ruther¬ 
ford,  Esq.  (gardener,  J.  Lupton),  Beardwood, 
Blackburn. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  Gloriosa.  Nov.  var. — The 
sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  soft  rose  with  a 
dash  of  purple  along  the  midrib.  The  lamina  of  the 
lip  is  of  huge  size,  broader  than  long,  and  crimson- 
purple,  with  the  colour  running  into  the  orange  of 
the  throat.  Award  of  Merit.  J.  Rutherford,  Esq. 
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Laeliocattleya  Eudora  Mdme.  Albert  Hye. 
Nov.  var. — The  flowers  of  this  hybrid  variety  are  of 
huge  size,  with  soft  lilac-rose  sepals  and  petals.  The 
lip  has  a  pale  tube,  while  its  interior  is  white  and 
richly  striated  with  purple.  The  lamina  is  of  huge 
size  and  intense  crimson  purple.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate.  M.  Jules  Hye-Leysen,  Le  Coupure,  Ghent, 
Belgium. 

Odontoglossum  Hallii  de  Loiressianum.  Nov. 
var. — The  brown  colour  has  disappeared  from  this 
variety,  leaving  the  flowers  of  a  greenish-yellow  hue 
It  is  a  striking  variety  and  well  flowered.  Award  of 
Merit.  M.  Jules  Hye-Leysen. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Etoile  du  Congo. 
Nov.  var. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large 
size,  and  softly  flushed  with  rose  all  over,  except  a 
white  edge.  The  dorsal  sepal  has  a  large  conical, 
purple  blotch  along  the  centre.  '  The  lateral  sepals 
and  the  petals  have  a  group  of  blotches  in  the  centre. 
The  lip  has  a  group  of  blotches  in  front  of  the  crest. 
Award  of  Merit.  M.  Jules  Hye-Leysen. 

Cattleya  intermedia  Rosslyn  var.  Nov.  var. — 
The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  white  with  a 
faint  tint  of  blush,  on  the  base  of  the  segments,  and 
in  the  tube  of  the  lip  ;  there  is  a  very  small  purple 
blotch  on  the  lip,  just  above  the  column.  Award  of 
Merit.  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill. 

Laelia  purpurata  Annie  Louise.  Nov.  var. — 
The  sepals  are  very  pale  but  the  large  petals  ate  of  a 
rich  rose-purple  with  a  paler  base.  The  huge  lip  is 
intense  crimson-purple,  tinted  with  maroon  right 
down  in  the  throat.  First-class  Certificate.  G  W. 
Law  Schofield,  Esq.,  Rawtenstall, 

Cattleya  Mossiae  Mrs.  C.  H.  Feiling.  Nov. 
var. — The  sepals  and  petals  of  the  large  flowers  of 
this  Cattleya  are  of  a  rich  warm  rose.  The  lip  is 
crimson-purple,  the  colour  running  more  or  less 
down  into  the  throat  and  marbling  the  orange.  The 
variety  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Stanley-Mobbs  & 
Ashton,  but  passed  into  the  hands  of  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq. 
Stamford  Hill,  for  35  gs. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  Beauty  of  Bush  Hill. 
Nov.  var. — The  sepals  of  this  grand  variety  are  purple, 
but  the  petals  are  densely  veined  and  pencilled  with 
purple.  The  huge  lip  is  crimson-purple,  marbled 
with  a  paler  hue,  the  rich  colour  extending  on  to  the 
orange  throat.  First-class  Certificate.  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  k  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield. 

Cattleya  Mendelii  Perfection.  Nov.  var. — 
The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  chaste  variety  are  of  the 
most  delicate  blush.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  intense 
crimson-purple,  very  wavy  and  frilled,  with  a  large 
orange  blotch  in  the  throat.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Miss  Linden.  Nov.  var. 
— The  flower  of  this  charming  variety  is  round  and 
shapely,  the  lanceolate  sepals  and  ovate  petals  being 
well  imbricated.  There  are  numerous  clear  brown 
spots  on  the  sepals,  and  a  bold  cluster  of  them 
above  the  middle  of  the  petals.  The  lip  has  a  large 
blotch  in  front  of  the  crest,  and  many  small  ones 
round  the  sides  of  the  same.  The  variety  was  much 
admired  by  the  public.  Award  of  Merit.  L’  Horti- 
cole  Coloniale,  Ltd.,  Brussels,  Belgium, 

Miltonia  vexillaria  Lindeniae.  Nov.  var. — 
The  three  spikes  carried  by  this  plant  each  bore  nine 
flowers  of  large  size.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
uniform  rich  rose,  thus  contrasting  with  the  large 
lip  which  may  be  described  as  silvery-pink,  with 
many  radiating  purple  lines  at  the  base.  Award  of 
Merit.  L’  Horticole  Coloniale. 

Miltonia  vexillaria  Dulcotensis.  Nov.  var. 
— The  sepals  of  this  handsome  form  are  of  a  soft 
rose,  thus  contrasting  with  the  dark  purple  obovate 
petals.  The  lip  is  of  the  same  rich  colour  as  the 
latter,  but  has  a  white  triangular  blotch  at  the 
base,  a  yellow  disc,  and  three  or  more  purple  lines 
radiating  from  the  yellow.  Award  of  Merit.  Walter 
Cobb.  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Howes),  Dulcote,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells. 

Floral  Committee. 

Phyllocactus  J.  T.  Peacock  (Improved).  —  The 
outer  petals  of  this  grand  variety  are  of  a  rich 
glossy  orange-scarlet,  while  the  inner  ones  are  over¬ 
laid  with  violet  almost  to  the  midrib.  There  is  a 
great  brush  of  white  stamens,  tinted  scarlet  in  the 
middle  of  the  filaments.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Phyllocactus  Nysa. — The  triangular  stems  of 
this  new  form  have  tufts  of  small  spines  all  along  the 
angles.  The  numerous  obovate-spathulate  petals 


are  of  a  rich  crimson-scarlet.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Phyllocactus  Admiration. — Of  all  the  new 
varieties  exhibited  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
charming,  having  numerous  long  petals  of  a  rich 
pink,  tinted  with  violet  in  the  throat  and  with  orange 
on  the  outer  petals.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Polystichum  angulare  divisilobum  plumosum. 

— The  pinnules  on  the  lower  side  of  the  pinnae  are 
divided  to  an  extraordinary  extent  (four  or  five 
times)  with  the  ultimate  segments  linear.  Needless 
to  say,  the  pinnae  overlap  one  another  to  a  great 
extent,  making  the  frond  appear  like  several  ostrich 
feathers  piled  above  one  another,  and  of  the  most 
charming  light  green  colour.  Many  of  the  fronds 
are  spiral  above  the  middle  owing  to  the  inequality 
of  growth.  The  First-class  Certificate  awarded  it 
was  well  deserved.  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead, 
Sale,  near  Manchester. 

Dracaena  cannaefolia  variegata. — This  peculiar 
and  distinct  variety  has  oblong  leaves  striped  in  a 
varying  manner  with  pale  yellow,  fading  to  cream. 
The  long  petioles,  also  variegated,  lend  distinctness 
to  this  Dracaena.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Anemone  sylvestris  flore  pleno.— The  white 
flowers  of  the  double  Snowdrop  Anemone  have 
hundreds  of  florets  piled  above  one  another  like  a 
magnified  Daisy,  and  are  very  pretty.  The  stamens 
have  all  changed  to  petals,  but  the  pistil  in  the  centre 
remains,  or  a  portion  of  it.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs. 
Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking. 

Begonia  Miss  Bella  Tait. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  double,  of  large  size,  with  broad  wavy 
petals  arranged  round  a  single  centre,  and  suffused 
and  marbled  with  scarlet  on  a  pink  ground — a  sort 
of  crushed  Strawberry  colour.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham. 

Begonia  Miss  Mary  Pope. — Here  we  have  a 
huge,  double,  pure  white  flower  of  great  merit,  the 
broad,  rounded  petals  being  more  or  less  wavy,  and 
arranged  round  one  centre.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd. 

Begonia  Duke  of  Devonshire. — In  this  case  the 
flowers  are  of  medium  size,  intense  crimson-scarlet, 
and  beautifully  refined,  with  one  centre  only.  Award 
of  Merit.  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd. 

Begonia,  Miss  Barbara  Ray. — Like  the  above 
three  varieties  this  also  is  a  double  tuberous  variety 
of  great  size.  The  half-opened  centre  is  like  a  Rose, 
and  as  the  flowers  expand  they  are  of  a  rich  orange, 
and  rosy  on  the  back  of  the  petals.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd. 

Juniperus  Sanderi. — This  Juniper  was  shown  in 
dense,  dwarf  bushes  about  3  in.  through,  and  as  high. 
These  bushes  are  of  slow  growth  and  resemble 
Lycopods  or  Heaths.  The  leaves  are  short,  stiff, 
opposite,  decussate  and  arranged  in  four  perpen¬ 
dicular  rows.  The  whole  bush  is  of  a  rich  sea-green 
or  deep  glaucous  hue.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St  Albans. 

Heliconia  Sanderi. — The  oblong-elliptic  leaves 
are  gin.  to  16  in.  long,  independently  of  the  petioles, 
and  variegated  in  a  most  irregular  way  with  creamy- 
white  on  an  olive-green  ground.  First-class  Certifi¬ 
cate.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Tree  Paeony  Cecil  Rhodes  — In  this  we  have 
a  single-flowered  variety  of  great  size  with  long,  and 
broad,  obovate,  more  or  less  cut  or  fringed  petals  of 
a  rich  crimson-red,  intensifying  to  dark  crimson  at 
the  base.  Award  of  Merit.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son, 
Langport,  Somerset. 

Tree  Paeony  Miss  Beatrix  Jones., — The  large 
white  flowers  of  this  variety  are  semi-double  and  of 
showy  purity,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  purple 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  and  the  yellow 
anthers.  The  petals  are  wavy  and  plicate.  Award 
of  Merit.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 

Ilex  Wilsoni. — The  leaves  of  this  Holly  are 
broadly  oblong  and  oval,  sometimes  nearly  orbicular, 
and  in  all  cases  of  a  shining  dark  green,  leathery  and 
serrate  with  spines  on  the  margin.  It  seems  to  be  a 
Holly  of  great  vigour.  First-class  Certificate.  It 
was  raised  by  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  The 
Royal  Nurseries,  Handswortb,  Sheffield. 

Acer  Pseudo-Platanus  Elegantissimum  Varie- 
gatum.—  Young  trees,  of  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height  of  this 
Maple  are  very  extensively  variegated  with  creamy- 
white,  sometimes  whole  branches  with  their  leaves 
being  almost  entirely  without  green,  The  young 


expanding  leaves  are  often  tinted  with  bronze. 
First-class  Certificate.  Messrs.  Thomas  Perkins  & 
Sons,  34,  Drapery,  Northampton. 


PRIMULA  OBCONICA. 

Every  one  values  this  for  its  free  blooming  qualities; 
and  were  it  not  from  the  injurious  effect  it  has  on 
some  people’s  hands,  it  would  be  more  grown.  It 
does  not  affect  me  in  the  least. 

Various  opinions  exist  as  to  whether  there  is  more 
than  one  variety.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  convinced 
there  are  several  forms,  and  why  not  consider  these 
distinct  as  much  as  you  would  a  highly  spotted 
or  large  form  of  Odontoglossum  or  many  other 
Orchids  ? 

I  often  think,  because  a  plant  costs  a  lot  to  grow 
it,  it  must  be  put  into  another  aspect  from  one  that 
is  common. 

I  would  not  grow  the  small  stellate  form,  seeing  the 
large  deep  coloured  grandiflora  can  be  had  with  the 
same  cost  as  far  as  growing  is  concerned. 

Some  say  the  difference  is  in  the  growing,  but  this 
I  cannot  have,  seeing  I  have  grown  many  strains  of 
it  during  the  last  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  To  keep 
the  finer  types  true  it  must  be  severely  rogued  every 
year,  it  having  a  strong  tendency  to  run  back. 

I  consider  the  small  type  to  be  freest  to  bloom.  I 
have  a  stock  which  has  deep  purple  flowers,  and 
this  has  serrate  leaves  in  a  marked  degree,  and  by 
severe  selection  I  do  not  get  a  poor  flower.  Recently 
when  at  Sandhurst  Lodge,  near  Wokingham,  I  saw 
a  house  full.  I  should  think  there  must  must  have 
been  500  plants.  These  were  a  sheet  of  bloom.  I 
observed  amongst  them  some  of  a  pink  tint,  and  one 
especially  a  deep  pink.  Many  blooms  were  oculated. 
They  made  a  great  show. — J.  C.,  F.  A.,  Chari. 

- •»-  ■■■  — 

Kitcljen  Barden  Calendar. 


There  has  been  an  agreeable  change  in  the  weather 
to  that  experienced  during  the  latter  part  of  May, 
for  then  the  nights  were  so  cold  that  vegetation  ot 
all  kinds  was  at  a  standstill.  The  hot  sunshine  has 
now  so  warmed  the  soil  that  watering  must  be 
resorted  to  if  vegetables  of  the  finest  quality  are  to 
be  produced.  Asparagus  beds  will  need  all  the  help 
possible  at  the  present  time  so  as  to  prolong  their 
productiveness,  for  as  Peas  are  late  this  season  it 
will  be  necessary  to  continue  cutting  rather  later 
than  usual.  So  far,  we  have  not  had  better  results 
than  those  of  this  season,  for  though  the  weather  has 
been  cold  there  has  been  sufficient  moisture  in  the 
soil  to  cause  a  succulent  growth,  particularly  where 
the  ground  is  in  good  heart. 

In  many  places  the  early  sown  French  Beans  were 
cut  down  by  the  late  frost,  thus  necessitating  sowing 
again,  but  as  the  soil  is  now  so  warm  the  delay  would 
not  be  much  if  prompt  measures  were  taken  to  sow 
as  soon  as  the  mischief  was  observed.  To  promote 
a  quick  growth  the  soil  must  be  kept  moist  by 
frequent  waterings  till  the  seed  has  germinated.  On 
warm  borders  such  crops  as  early  Carrots  and 
Turnips  will  now  be  cleared  off.  Their  place  may 
be  occupied  with  Capsicums  and  Tomatos  where  the 
soil  is  suitable  for  that  purpose.  The  former  do  far 
better  planted  out  than  grown  in  pots,  and  are  less 
trouble,  though,  when  used  for  decorative  purposes, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  their  roots  confined  in  pots,  as 
they  do  not  lift  at  all  well.  Tomatos  may  be  planted 
against  south  walls  where  there  are  vacancies.  It  is, 
however,  far  more  profitable  to  grow  them  under 
glass,  and  all  vacant  pits  and  frames  may  be  utilised 
for  this  purpose.  The  plants  do  not  require  much 
room,  for  as  soon  as  sufficient  fruits  are  set,  the 
hearts  should  be  pinched  out  so  as  to  throw  the 
strength  into  them,  otherwise  there  will  not  be  time 
for  them  to  ripen. 

Keep  the  hoe  at  work  amongst  growing  crops 
such  as  Peas,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Onions,  &c.,  as  an 
hour,  when  the  sun  is  hot,  will  do  more  good  than 
days,  in  showery  weather.  Continue  to  plant 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Savoys  and  Celery  as  the 
plants  are  ready,  for  it  is  bad  practice  to  allow  them 
to  stand  close  together,  as  this  spoils  them.  The 
principal  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  at  this  time  of 
the  year  is  watering  and  keeping  down  weeds.  If 
due  attention  be  paid  to  these  duties  plants  are  sure 
to  make  headway,  particularly  if  the  soil  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  Planting  and  sowing  the  various 
crops  must  of  course  receive  attention,  but  in  dry, hot 
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weather  it  is  useless  to  plant  and  sow  unless  care  be 
taken  afterwards  to  promote  a  healthy  growth. 

Salads  will  now  be  in  great  demand,  more 
especially  good  Lettuce  and  Cucumbers.  The  former 
cannot  be  grown  on  ground  that  is  dry  and  poor  ; 
therefore  where  the  staple  is  of  such,  liquid  manure 
must  be  freely  applied,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
allow  this  to  come  in  contact  with  the  foliage. 
Cucumbers  will  now  grow  apace  if  planted  on  hot 
beds  from  which  Carrots,  Potatos,  French  Beans, 
and  the  like  have  been  taken  ,as  the  sun  has  sufficient 
power  to  maintain  the  requisite  temperature  through 
the  night,  if  due  care  be  taken  to  close  the  frames 
early  in  the  afternoon.  The  plants  ought  to  be 
syringed  when  the  frame  is  closed  to  keep  down 
insects,  and  promote  a  healthy  growth.  Stop  all 
shoots  at  the  first  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  as  it  is  on- 
these  laterals  that  a  succession  is  produced.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  sow  small  salads  as  these  are  required, 
choosing  a  cool  situation  such  as  that  of  a  border 
facing  north  where  the  sun  does  not  shine  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  The  seed  will  germinate  more 
readily  if  covered  with  a  mat  to  prevent  evaporation. 
— Kitchen  Gardener. 

- -*4* - 

Tfie  Drctiifl  Brower’s  Calendar. 


Dendrobiums. — The  majority  of  them  are  now 
making  rapid  progress,  and  must  receive  every  con¬ 
sideration  as  regards  heat  and  moisture.  We 
recognise  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  amateur 
who  tries  to  grow  his  several  pet  plants  in  one 
division,  and  we  might  say,  marvel  at  the  splen¬ 
did  success  most  times  attained  by  him.  True,  by 
hanging  some  near  the  glass,  and  by  putting  others 
at  the  coolest  end,  or  lightly  or  heavily  shading 
some  and  exposing  others,  you  can  do  wonders  if 
intelligence  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  culture  of 
plants  from  high  and  low  altitudes  grown  even  in  the 
same  house. 

Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  schroderianum  re¬ 
quires  astrong  brisk  heat  and  plenty  of  light, and  so  do 
most  of  this  section,  but  the  foliage  of  D.  wardia- 
num  and  the  like  soon  blisters  if  too  much  exposed, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  carefully  shaded.  D.  chry- 
sotoxum  and  others  have  much  thicker  foliage,  and 
are,  therefore,  better  able  to  stand  more  sunshine. 

Shading. — Of  course,  the  shading  everywhere 
will  now  be  in  constant  use.  We  have  places 
where  the  blinds  do  not  quite  meet  that  we  are 
obliged  to  permanently  shade  by  putting  on  some 
whitening.  We  were  asked  the  other  day  how  we 
managed  to  keep  it  from  being  washed  off  by  the  heavy 
rains  we  have  been  having  recently.  I  may  as  well 
give  the  simple  recipe  here  : — Get  four  pounds  of 
whitening  and  on  this  pour  about  two  quarts  of  milk, 
let  it  stand  for  a  night,  and  then  add  half  a  pint  of 
turpentine ;  mix  well  together  and  apply  with  a 
whitewash  brush.  Select  a  dry  morniDg  so  that  it 
has  a  chance  to  get  dried  on  the  glass.  You  will 
find  this  will  last  nearly  the  whole  summer,  but 
when  used  without  the  turpentine  it  requires  going 
over  again  after  a  hard  rain.  It  adheres  so  tightly 
to  the  glass  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  water  in  the 
tanks  becoming  unfit  for  use. 

Odontoglossum  Coradinei. — This  by  some  is 
thought  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  O. 
triumphans  and  O.  odoratum,  but  that  it  is  not  so, 
a  careful  study  of  the  flower  at  once  shows  ;  that  is, 
as  far  as  O.  triumphans  is  concerned.  O.  lindley- 
anum  is  most  likely  one  of  the  parents  or  it  is  a 
geographical  form  of  that  species,  for  we  rarely  find 
an  O.  lindleyanum  proper  turning  up  in  a  batch  of  the 
broad  petalled  O.  crispums.  When  you  get  a  good 
one  it  is  a  most  desirable  Orchid  and  should  be  in 
every  collection  however  small. 

O.  wilckeanum. — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  natural  hybrids.  The  parentage  of  this  has  of 
course  been  established  beyond  doubt,  and  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  mention  O.  crispum  and  O. 
luteo-purpureum  as  being  the  two  parents.  We 
grow  ours  with  the  "crispums,”  with  which  they 
come  over.  Our  plants  have  just  now  gone  out  of 
flower,  and  although  Odontoglossums  may  never  be 
said  to  rest,  they  will  not  require  quite  so  much 
water  for  a  week  or  two. — S.C. 


The  Melon  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  about 
330  years  ago. 


THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

May  31st,  June  1st  and  2nd. 

MISCELLANEOUS  GROUPS. 

In  the  big  tent  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray, 
Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield,  arranged  a  fine 
group  of  stove  and  foliage  plants,  brightened  with 
Orchids.  Foliage  plants  included  Latania  borbonica 
aurea  and  other  Palms ;  also  Aralias,  Bamboos, 
Eulalia  japonica  variegata,  large  plants  of  the  varie¬ 
gated  Dracaena  Doucettii,  and  other  useful  subjects. 
Fine  Crotons  were  C.  sinitzianum  and  Golden  Ring 
with  long,  green  and  yellow  leaves  ;  C.  rodeckianum, 
with  long  red  leaves  ;  and  Reidii  with  broad  leaves. 
Flowering  plants  were  represented  by  Anthuriums, 
Laelia  purpurata,  L.p.russelliana  and  other  varieties 
of  the  showy  and  bold  L.  purp.urata,  which  had  the 
effect  of  brightening  up  the  foliage  plants  con¬ 
siderably,  and  of  relieving  the  sombre  tints  of  green. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited 
Saxifraga  Camposii,  so  telling  when  used  as  an 
edging  plant,  or  in  a  bed  ;  S.  moschata  purpurea,  a 
dwarf  red-flowered  form  ;  S.  Aizoon  marginata,  one  of 
the  encrusted  section  whose  additional  beauty  lies  in 
the  silver-edged  foliage  ;  S.  macnabiana,  very  showy  ; 
and  S.  granulata  fl.  pi.  Then  Hutchinsia  alpina, 
that  dwarf,  white,  Cress-like  plant  was  shown  ;  also 
Gentiana  verna,  Alyssum  gemonense  sulphureum, 
worthy  of  culture  by  everybody  ;  Chieranthus  Mar¬ 
shall,  to  which  the  same  remark  can  apply;  Arenaria 
montana,  Nepeta  Glechoma  variegata,  the  white 
leaved  Ground  Ivy  ;  Anthemis  Aizoon,  Geum  pyren- 
aicum,  a  lovely  single  yellow  variety ;  Linum 
alpinum  ;  Edraianthus  serpyllifolius,  a  lovely  violet 
bell-flower,  very  dwarf,  greatly  admired;  Anemone 
sylvestris  fl.  pl„  choice  for  vases;  Achillea  rupestris, 
a  pretty  Daisy-flowered  plant ;  Anthyllis  montana 
rubra,  deep  crimson  blooms  and  glaucous  or  gray 
dissected  leaves  ;  Achillea  argentea  ;  Meconopsis 
cambrica  var.  Orange  King,  a  very  graceful  and  fine 
plant ;  M.  c.  fl.  pi.  is  rather  nicer  than  the  other, 
and  certainly  better  for  lasting  when  cut ;  Thalic- 
trum  adiantifolium,  a  recommendable  plant  for  the 
herbaceous  border  ;  Delphinium  nudicaule, dwarf  and 
lightly  composed  ;  Papaver  alpinum  and  Globularia 
trichosantha,  a  large  light  blue  hairy-flowered 
species.  Silene  montana  fl.  pi.  makes  a  pretty  little 
plant,  the  inflated  sacks  around  the  ovaries  aiding 
their  effect  ;  and  Cerastium  Biebersteinii  shows  up 
well.  Other  fine  things  were  Saponaria  oxymoides 
splendens,  with  its  sweet  pink  flowers ;  and  the 
varieties  of  Rock  Roses  and  Iberis  gibraltarica  rosea 
having,  as  denoted,  a  flush  of  rose  in  the  petals  ; 
Iberis  sempervitens  var.  Perfection,  and  truly  named 
Perfection,  being  dwarf,  one  of  the  purest  of  whites, 
and  having  a  very  long  raceme,  much  admired. 
Then,  of  course,  Aubrietias  were  shown  in  numerous 
forms.  Erinus  alpinus  albus  calls  also  for  mention- 
There  was  also  Sempervivums,  Sedums,  Arenarias, 
variegated  Thymes,  double  and  single  forms  of  the 
Dame’s  Violet,  Cypripediums,  such  as  C.  acaule  C. 
pubescens,  and  C.  spectabile,  very  fine,  large  and 
vigorous  ;  C.  montanum  and  C.  Calceolus.  Fine 
also  were  Delphinium  grandiflorum  album,  only  a  few 
inches  high,  but  a  splendid  variety;  Lupinus  alpinus 
var.  Snow  Queen,  altogether  lovely.  Then  to  crown 
all  in  the  beauty  of  bloom,  come  Clematis  Belle  of 
Woking,  in  small  pots,  trained  to  tall  stakes,  and 
showing  a  quantity  of  double  light  blue  or  lilac 
flowers,  greatly  admired  by  everybody  ;  and  Gladio¬ 
lus  Blushing  Bride,  having  a  crimson  throat  and 
white  or  creamy  border  and  upper  petals. 

Messrs.  Storrie  &  Storrie,  Dundee,  had  a  fine 
group  of  Auriculas,  the  yellow  varieties  being  large 
and  showy,  and  the  arrangement  very  pleasing. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  American 
Nurseries,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  had  hardy  Rhododen¬ 
drons  in  the  pink  of  perfection.  Among  the  finer 
varieties  were  : — Cynthia,  a  rich  pinky-crimson,  each 
head  large  and  many  of  them  ;  B.  W.  Elliott,  a  deep 
rose  with  leopard  markings  on  the  upper  petals  ; 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  a  reflexed  white  with  yellow 
patch  of  the  central  upper  petal ;  and  the  new  variety 
Pink  Pearl ;  John  Walter  and  Lady  Eleanor  Cath- 
cart  were  the  choice  of  the  group. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries, 
Lower  Edmonton,  Middlesex,  arranged  a  handsome 
dark  green  bank  of  exotic  Ferns,  chief  among  them 
being  Adiantum  Rochfordii ;  A.  fragrantissimum  ; 
A.  Faulknerii,  an  extremely  graceful  variety;  A. 
cyclosorum  ;  A.  Weigandii  and  Cheilanthes  elegans ; 


Davallia  polyantha  ;  Asplenium  esculentum ;  Lastrea 
incisa  ;  Polypodium  albo  punctatissimum  ;  Lastrea 
erythrosora  ;  Lomaria  ciliata.  Then  in  a  rising  tier, 
variedly  placed,  we  found  Cibotium  Schiedii,  tall, 
spreading,  and  handsome.  There  were  also  Stag’s 
Horn  Ferns  in  variety,  Nephrolepis,  &c.  Lygodium 
japonicum  decked  the  end  pillar,  and  here  also  were 
such  fine  things  as  Lastrea  lepida,  Pteris  tremula 
smithiana.  Also  included  are  Goniophlebium  subaur- 
iculatum,  Pellaea  intramarginalis,  Gymnogramme 
stuartiana,  Asplenium  marginatum,  &c.,  &c. 

Messrs.  Fisber,  Son  &  Sibray,  Ltd.,  Handsworth, 
Sheffield,  arranged  a  large  group  in  flowing  lines  of 
Maples,  Oaks,  and  Ivies.  Among  the  more  prominent 
were  Acer  atro-purpureum,  A.  semptemlobum 
elegans,  A.  scolopendrifolium,  A.  japonicum  aureum, 
A.  reticulatum,  A.  dissectum  rubrum. 

Messrs. Rogers  &  Son.Southampton,  make  a  good  ex¬ 
hibit  of  named  Rhododendrons  in  single  trusses,  and 
distinctly  named.  W.  Poupart,  Marsh  Farm,  Twicken¬ 
ham,  shows  examples  of  "  Victoria "  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  arranged  in  cork  work  and  Ferns.  Mr.  E. 
S.  Fowell,  Hampton  Hill,  shows  three  plants  of  a 
Cactus  Pelargonium  named  Fire  Dragon,  a  distinct 
and  effective  variety.  The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant 
Co.  had  a  very  effective  table,  some  of  which  was 
arranged  in  rock  work,  having  a  background  of  small 
growing  hardy  shrubs,  with  the  smaller  plants 
arranged  along  the  front.  Amongst  the  more  showy 
were  Alpine  Auriculas,  hardy  Cypripediums,  Sedums, 
Saxifragas,  Phlox,  Gentians,  Sempervivums,  &c. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
congregated  such  a  lovely  bank  of  large,  dark  leaved, 
clean  and  free  flowering  pot  Roses.  The  fragrance  was 
delicious  and  for  quality  the  blooms  in  quantity  and 
quality  were  grand.  Juno,  a  pink  H.P. ;  La  France 
a  grand  type ;  Mdme.  de  Watteville  a  rosy-cream 
colour  and  graceful;  Niphetos,  many  crimson 
Ramblers,  Mdme.  Victor  Verdier,  Mdme.  A, 
Chatney,  creamy-salmon  and  Mrs.  John  Laing  were 
among  those  most  admirable. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Sons,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts,  arranged  in  graceful  order,  a  very  extensive 
range  of  standard,  and  bush  Roses  in  pots,  and  a  big 
display  in  stands  in  the  cut  state.  Of  H.P.’s,  Clio, 
peachy,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Crimson  Queen,  Souvenir 
de  President  Carnot;  and  Enchantress  (Tea),  Solfa- 
terre,  (noisette)  and  Caroline  Testout  (H.P.)  were 
very  good.  Of  the  cut  blooms,  Spenser,  a  pinky-rose; 
Hippolyte  Barreau,  a  well  formed  rich  crimson ; 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Empress  Alexandra  and  Baroness 
de  Rothschild  were  extra  fine.  The  standards  were 
arranged  to  shower  above  the  best  forms. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  filled  a  large  corner  with  pot  Roses. 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  H.P.  ;  Rev.  A.  Cheales,  La 
France,  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar,  Mdme.  de  Watteville, 
Crimson  Rambler,  the  new  Polyantha  Psyche,  in 
very  good  form,  and  Elsie  Fugier  were  the  selection 
made  from  among  many  other  fine  varieties. 

Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  near  London, 
N.  put  up  a  double  bank  of  pot  and  cut  Roses. 
Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler  was  the  best  variety 
shown  among  the  pot  specimens,  and  Marechal  Niel 
and  Niphetos  of  the  cut  bloom. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  sent  a  fine  batch  of 
Tea  Rose  Sunrise. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond, 
Surrey,  staged  a  collection  of  pot  Roses.  Standards 
and  bush  Roses  were  represented  by  very  fair 
specimens ;  La  France,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  and  others  were  among  the  finest  in  the 
group.  Euonymus  variegatus  formed  a  neat  edging. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  The  Rose  Nurseries,  Canter¬ 
bury,  had  a  very  pleasing  number  of  stands  with  cut 
Roses.  Crimson  Rambler  in  pots  and  Acer  Negundo 
variegatum  formed  a  grand  back  screen.  Of  the  cut 
Roses,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  La  France,  Marie  Baumann, 
Clio,  Marechal  Niel,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Niphetos, 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Grant,  Capt.  Hayward,  Perle  de  Jardins, 
&c.,  were  typically  grand  Roses,  Catherine  Mermet. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  sent  among  other  things  a  beautiful 
batch  of  hardy  Cypripediums,  C.  occidentale,  C. 
spectabile,  C.  acaule,  and  such-like.  They  also  sent  a 
great  variety  of  Liliums. 

Messrs.  James  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset, 
sent  a  consignment  of  large,  picturesque,  sweet- 
coloured  and  scented  Paeonies.  We  heard  comment 
of  praise  on  every  hand,  with  an  occasional  regret 
that  they  were  difficult  to  grow.  This  is  not  so,  if 
fair  care  be  taken  in  their  management.  Of  the 
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singles  were  Orme,  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  pure 
white  and  wavy  ;  Lord  Dunraven,  a  deep  rosy-pink  ; 
and  Duchess  of  Marleborough,  paler  than  the  last- 
named.  Among  the  doubles,  Mrs.  Weguelin,  a  soft 
pleasant  pink ;  Portia,  a  large  white  one  with  red 
edged  petais  ;  Louise  Mouchelet,  a  large  and  grace¬ 
ful  pink  ;  Agnes  Mary  Kelway,  small  and  tasselly  ; 
Mrs.  Stubbs,  large  fluffy  white,  were  prominent. 

Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  Dersingham,  near  Sandringham, 
Norfolk,  sent  a  fine  batch  of  his  retarded  Lily  of  the 
Valley  crowns.  The  spikes  were  large,  pure,  and 
well  arrranged.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts,  put  up  a  host  of  splendid  Rhododendron 
trusses.  Mr.  R.  S.  Holford  was  very  fine. 

Messrs.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Sutton  Court  Nursery, 
Chiswick,  W.,put  up  a  lovely  group  of  finely  dissected 
forms  of  Japanese  Maples,  A.  palmatum  reticulatum, 
A.  p.  roseum  marginatum  and  A.p.  dissectum  variega- 
tum’were  a  few  from  among  the  many  beautiful 
varieties. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Kent,  also  grouped  a  higb-class  bed  of  the  Acers. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Rodgers  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Red  Lodge 
Nursery,  Southampton,  staged  a  bright  group  of 
their  well  known  hardy  Rhododendron  trusses, 
among  which  George  Harvey,  pure  white ;  Cynthia, 
rosy-crimson,  large  and  open  ;  R.  blandyanum,  deep 
crimson ;  F.  Waterer,  intense  fiery  crimson ;  The 
Gem,  fine  soft  pink ;  Stella,  pale  rose ;  Surprise,  a 
fine  lilac-coloured  variety  ;  and  Album  grandiflorum 
were  cited. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  rich  blaze  of  the  finer  of  our  hardy  plants,  suitable 
for  forcing,  such  as  lovely  standard  Wistarias  in 
variety,  Cytisus  in  great  profusion,  Hydrangeas, 
Philadephus  Lemoinei  var.  Boule  d’Argent ;  hybrid 
mollis  x  sinensis,  Azaleas,  Guelder  Roses,  Bam¬ 
boos,  Acers,  Eremurus  robustus  elwesianus,  a  plant 
throwing  up  a  tall,  dense,  yet  pretty  pink  spike,  and 
many  other  handsome  plants. 

Mr.  Wm.  Iceton,  Florist,  Putney  Park  Lane, 
Putney,  S.W.,  modelled  a  fine  group  of  foliage  and 
flowering  plants.  Dracaena  Doucetti,  D.  Lindenii, 
Rhapbis  flabelliformis,  tall  Auracaria  excelsa, 
Palms  and  Bamboos;  also  Caladiums,  Ferns,  and 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Orange  plants,  Liliums,  Maples, 
Ericas  and  Hydrangea  hortensia,  making  a  pretty 
group. 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  placed 
up  their  beautiful  Cannas.  The  spikes  were  large  and 
handsome,  and  the  colours  very  varied  and  gorgeous. 
Comte  de  Bouchand  and  J.  Farquhar  were  grand,  so 
likewise  Queen  of  Stars,  E.  G.  Hill,  Queen  Charlotte, 
Souvenir  du  President  Carnot,  Aurea,  Beaute  Poit- 
evine,  Robert  Christie  are  a  fine  selection  from  the 
many  forms  set  up. 

Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey, staged 
a  gorgeous  bank  of  his  well  flowered  Azalea  mollis. 
The  finest  varieties  noted  were  Frere  Orban,  a  large 
and  beautiful  white  variety  bearing  inclement  weather 
well ;  Norma,  a  semi-double  crimson  scarlet  ; 
Anthony  Koster.a  compact, very  deep  yellow,  almost 
orange  ;  Alphonse  de  Lavalli.a  glowing  salmon-red  ; 
and  Dulcinee,  a  bright  mixture  of  pink  and  orange. 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  Middlesex, 
likewise  arranged  a  brilliant  host  of  Azaleas,  includ¬ 
ing  Comte  de  Quincy ;  Dagonet,  Nicolaas  Beets, 
bright  yellow  orange  ;  Fairy  Queen, rosy  ;  A.  rustica 
fl.  pi.  Aida;  A.  r.  fl.  pi.  apeltus,  A.  m.xs.  dulcinee; 
Ghent  Azalea  occidentalis.and  Anthony  Koster, which 
were  most  prominently  seen.  The  Azaleas  set  up  by 
this  firm  are  always  worthy  of  inspection,  and  it  was 
unfortunate  that  their  splendid  group  got  crowded 
out  last  week. 

The  Anglo-Continentale  (late  Olendorff's)  Guano 
Works,  30,  Mark  Lane,  London,  showed  a  good 
stock  of  Ericas  and  Pelargoniums.  The  plants  were 
stout  and  very  well  flowered,  and  the  leafage  was 
equal  to  the  bloom. 

The  Jadoo  Company,  Limited,  Exeter,  staged  a 
very  fine  lot  of  large,  graceful,  well-coloured  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  which  were  used  to  illustrate 
the  beneficial  effect  of  the  Jadoo  compost  on  plant 
growth.  Its  reputation  is  made  already  and  the 
stocks  of  plants  from  time  to  time  exhibited  but  help 
to  maintain  the  fact  the  J adoo  is  a  grand  compost  for 
potting  plants  in. 

Mr.  W.  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  sentabright  array 
of  Violas  and  Pansies  in  sprays.  V.  Kate  Pearson, 
with  a  white  centre,  and  blue  edge,  was  admirably 
shown ;  V.  Lark,  new  border  variety,  heliotrope 


border,  white  disc ;  Symphony,  nearly  white ; 
Pembroke,  clear,  good,  yellow  ;  Viola  auricula,  a  new 
break  amoDg  Violas,  very  like  an  Auricula  indeed, 
and  V.  Joseph  were  the  best. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  Flodden  Road,  Camberwell 
(gardener,  H.  J.  Chapman),  got  together  an  inter¬ 
esting  collection  of  insectiverous  plants,  including 
many  fine  Sarracenias,  Nepenthes,  Drosera  dicho- 
toma,  Cephalotus  follicularis,  and  plants  of  this 
nature.  Many  found  much  to  . delight  and  instruct 
them  in  these  plants. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  &  Son,  Coombe  Nurseries, 
Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol,  fetched  a  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  Pansies  and  Violas.  Many  of  them  were 
staged  in  bunches,  the  merits  of  each  being  thus 
clearly  seen.  Jenny  Fraser,  A.  J.  Rowberry,  a  grand 
yellow  Viola  ^  White  Empress,  Rob  Roy,  and 
Columbus  were  among  the  best. 

R.  Hoffman,  Esq.,  Thurlow  Lodge,  West  Dulwich, 
set  up  a  bright  lot  of  Caladiums,  noted  specially  for 
the  great  clearness  of  their  speckled  variation. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

On  the  whole  the  fruit  was  not  quite  up  to  the  stan¬ 
dard,  though  there  were  some  grand  examples  of  high 
class  cultivation.  The  collection  exhibited  by  Lord 
Wantage,  consisting  of  Imperatrice  Nectarine, 
Stirling  Castle  Peach,  British  Queen,  and  Hero  of 
Lockinge  Melon,  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry, 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  Madresfield  Court  and 
Black  Hambro’  Grapes, Citrons,  Brown  Turkey  Figs, 
Oranges,  Apples,  and  Monstera  deliciosa,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  flowers,  had  a  pleasing  effect  and  was 
generally  admired. 

A  stand  of  Strawberries  in  pots  shown  by  Mr. 
Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  was  well  worthy  of 
mention.  The  variety  was  named  Lady  Suffield. 
The  colour  of  fruit  excellent,  and  from  all  appearance 
like  its  counterpart  Lord  Suffield  is  a  good  cropper. 

A  collection  of  fruit  from  Sir  J.  Pease  (gardener. 
Mr.  Mclndoe),  came  next.  This  consisted  of  three 
splendid  dishes  of  Cherries:  Bigarreau  Napoleon  and 
Black  Tartarian  were  very  fine.  His  white  Grapes, 
however,  were  not  well  coloured,  but  the  black  for 
the  time  of  the  year  had  a  nice  finish.  Gross 
Mignonne  Peach,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Early  Rivers’ 
Nectarine,  four  seedling  Melons,  one  dish  each  of 
Oranges  and  Lemons  completed  his  collection. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  mixed  were  rather  more 
numerous.  A  grand  collection  came  from  Mrs. 
Wingfield,  of  Ampthill,  and  occupied  a  table  about 
twenty  feet  in  length.  In  the  centre  was  a  fine 
cluster  of  Musa  Cavendishii  backed  up  by  Peas  in 
pots,  some  good  Leeks,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Tomatos, 
Melons,  Asparagus,  &c. 

A  grand  display  of  Cucumbers,  Tomatos  and 
Melons  was  staged  by  Mr.  Mortimer,  of  Rowledge, 
Farnham,  in  Surrey.  The  six  varieties  of  Cucumbers 
set  up  in  boxes  were  all  good,  as  also  were  the 
Tomatos  staged  in  the  same  way.  The  Melons,  how¬ 
ever,  we  did  not  consider  quite  up  to  his  standard. 

Another  collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables  came 
from  the  Countess  of  Limerick,  Hawkswick,  St. 
Albans,  which  consisted  of  Peaches,  Strawberries, 
French  Beans,  Potatos,  Turnips,  Broccoli,  &c. 

Some  dozen  bunches  of  giant  Asparagus  were 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Godfrey,  of  Colchester,  which 
though  showing  marvellous  good  culture  were  more 
fitted  for  the  wash  tub  than  for  a  gentleman's  table, 
as  they  contained  too  much  useless  stem.  It  is  not 
the  blanched  portion  of  Asparagus  that  is  eaten,  but 
the  greeD,  tender  tips. 

Another  lot  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Harwood,  of 
Colchester,  had  the  same  drawback,  there  being  too 
little  of  the  edible  portion  in  the  bunches. 

Mushrooms  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Addey,  showing 
his  quality  of  spawn,  which  attracted  much 
attention.  They  were  growing  in  pans  filled  with 
soil. 

A  large  collection  of  vegetables  was  staged  by  the 
Horticultural  College,  Swanley.  The  Cucumbers, 
Peas,  and  other  produce  showed  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  Some  of  the  former  were  very  fine. 

A.  Henderson, Esq.,  M.P.  (gardener,  W.  L.  Bastin), 
Bascot  Park,  Faringdon,  Berks,  received  a  silver 
Gilt  Knightian  Medal  for  his  collection  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  among  which  large  Melons,  Peaches, 
and  Grapes  were  seen,  also  very  fine  Tomatos, 
Cauliflowers,  and  Cucumbers. 

MEDALS. 

Gold  Medals. 

1.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  for  Orchids. 

2.  M,  Jules  Hye,  Ghent,  for  Orchids. 


3.  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd  ,  Chelsea,  for 

Phyllocactus,  Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  Shrubs  in 
Flower,  and  Bamboos. 

4.  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Sheffield,  for 

Shrubs  and  Foliage  Plants. 

5.  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Tottenham,  for 

Begonias. 

Silver  Cups. 

1.  M.  L.  Linden,  Brussels,  for  Orchids. 

2.  Sir  F.  Wigan.  Bart.,  for  Orchids. 

3.  Messrs.  Sander,  St.  Albans,  for  Orchids  and 

New  and  Rare  Plants. 

4.  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Bradford,  for  Orchids. 

5.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  for  Orchids. 

6.  Messrs.  Paul  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  Roses,  &c. 

7.  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  for  Roses. 

8.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  for  Roses. 

9.  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  for  Ferns. 

10.  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Camberwell,  for  Insecti¬ 

vorous  Plants. 

11.  Messrs.  Wills  &  Segar,  South  Kensington,  for 

Foliage  Plants. 

12.  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  for 

Apples  and  Fruit  Trees. 

13.  Lord  Wantage,  Lockinge,  for  fruit. 

14.  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  for 

Fruit. 

15.  Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  Strepto- 

carpus,  Caladiums,  and  Begonias. 

16.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  for  Vegetables 

and  Calceolarias. 

17.  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  York,  for  Miscel¬ 

laneous  Plants  and  Alpines. 

18.  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Stone,  for  Orchids. 

19.  J.  Rutherford,  Esq ,  M.P.,  Blackburn,  for 

Orchids. 

20.  Messrs.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  for  Orchids. 

21.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  for  Roses,  Azaleas,  and 

Carnations. 

Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medals. 

1.  Messrs.  Stanley-Mobbs  and  Ashton,  Southgate, 

for  Orchids. 

2.  Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  for 

Azaleas. 

3.  Martin  Smith,  Esq  ,  Hayes,  for  Carnations. 

4.  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  for 

Clematis. 

5.  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  for 

Clematis. 

6.  The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co.,  for  Alpines. 

7.  Messrs.  Jas.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  for 

Paeonies. 

8.  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  for 

Flowering  Shrubs,  &c. 

9.  Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Edmonton,  for  Ferns. 

to.  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Chiswick,  for 
Maples. 

11.  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  for 

Lilies,  &c. 

12.  Messrs.  J.  Waterer,  Bagshot,  for  Rhodonden- 

drons,  &c. 

13.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Son,  Swanley,  for  Cannas, 

Gloxinias,  and  Begonias. 

14.  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead,  for  Caladiums. 

15.  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood,  for 

Caladiums  and  Gloxinias. 

Silver-Gilt  Knightian  Medals. 

1.  A.  Henderson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  FarringdoD,  for 

Fruit. 

2.  Sir  J.  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Guisboro’,  for  Fruit. 

3.  Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampthill,  for  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 

tables. 

4.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  for  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 

tables. 

Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medals. 

1.  W.  A.  Gillet,  Esq.,  Bishopstoke,  for  Orchids. 

2.  W.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Winchmore,  for  Orchids. 

3.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway,  for  Orchids.' 

4.  Mr.  A.  Perry,  Winchmore,  for  Herbaceous 

Plants. 

5.  Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  for  Dracaenas. 

6.  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  for  Ferns. 

7.  Mr.  W.  Iceton,  Putney,  for  Palms,  &c. 

8.  Swanley  College,  Kent,  for  Vegetables. 

9.  Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond,  for  Hardy  Plants  and 

Azaleas. 

10.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  for  Herba¬ 

ceous  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

11.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  for  Her¬ 

baceous  Plants. 

12.  Messrs.  Carter,  Holborn,  for  Calceolarias,  Vege¬ 

tables,  &c. 
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Silver  Flora  Medals. 

1.  Malcolm  S.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Kingston,  for  Orchids. 

2.  Messrs.  Thos.  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

for  Maples. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals. 

1.  Ludwig  Mond,  Esq.,  Regent’s  Park,  for  Orchids. 

2.  Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  for 

Gloxinias  and  Calceolarias. 

3.  Mr.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  for  Herbaceous 

Plants. 

4.  Messrs.  Isaac  House  &  Son,  Bristol,  for  Violas. 

5.  Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  Dersingham,  for  Lilies  of  the 

Valley. 

6.  Messrs.  Van  Waveren  &  Kruyff,  Haarlem,  for 

Astilbes. 

7.  Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Twickenham,  for  Lilies  of  the 

Valley. 

8.  Messrs.  Storrie  &  Storrie,  Dundee,  for  Auriculas. 

9.  Mr.  T.  Perkins,  Northampton,  for  Sycamores. 

10.  R.  Hoffman,  Esq.,  Dulwich,  for  Caladiums. 

11.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  for  Begonias. 

12.  The  Countess  of  Limerick,  St.  Albans,  for  Fruit 

and  Vegetables. 

13.  Mr.  Walter  Godfrey,  Colchester,  for  Asparagus. 

->«■» - 

PORTABLE  ROCKWORK. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  at  the  late 
Manchester  Show  was  the  “Portable  Rockwork’’ 
exhibit  of  Messrs.  Clapham  &  Sons,  of  West  Dids- 
bury,  Manchester.  It  had  a  most  natural  appear¬ 
ance  and  looked  as  if  it  had  been  erected  for  years- 
The  production  of  this  seems  to  be  exactly  what  has 
been  wanted  for  years.  The  old  style  of  rockwork 
was  built  on  very  heavy  lines  and  could  not  be 
removed  without  great  expense.  The  new  style  as 
produced  by  Messrs.  Clapham  &  Sons,  is  so  light  in 
composition,  and  made  in  such  handy  sections,  that 
anyone  can  remove  it  easily.  The  frame  work  of  this 
rockwork  is  modelled  in  steel  wire  which  is  covered 
by  a  patent  composition,  consisting  of  Datura!  mater¬ 
ials  in  the  formation  of  sandstone.  The  finished 
surface  is  a  most  excellent  imitation  of  the  aforesaid 
rock,  and  will  stand  all  weathers,  like  ordinary  stone. 
It  can  be  made  to  suit  any  locality,  situation  or 
position.  As  an  ornamental  staging  it  is  a  great 
success,  being  so  easily  adapted  to  the  changing  of 
pots  of  plants  Another  way  it  will  be  found  most 
useful  is  in  the  formation  of  window  boxes,  which 
are  made  light,  artistic,  and  most  natural.  As  an 
alpine  rockery  there  is  nothing  to  touch  it.  Pockets 
can  be  made  in  quantities  to  suit  the  position,  the 
natural  sandstone  colour  showing  off  the  plants  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  sections  of  this  portable 
rockwork  can  be  removed  without  disturbing  the 
plants,  should  necessity  require  it.  For  an  ordinary 
Fernery  this  is  just  the  thing  ;  plants  do  remarkably 
well  on  it,  if  planted  in  the  ordinary  way. 

This  rockwork  being  very  light  in  construction, 
one  ton  weight  will  represent  at  least  twenty  tons  of 
stone,  so  that  the  cost  of  carriage  is  something  very 
considerable.  Any  ordinary  person  can  arrange  it, 
as  it  is  made  in  sections,  marked  and  fitted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plans.  This  reduces  the  cost  to  a 
minimum. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  send  a  plan  and  give  the 
space  the  work  is  required  for,  and  Messrs.  Clapham 
&  Sons  can  fit  you  up  in  a  manner  most  surprising. 
The  firm  also  undertake  the  fouadation  of  rockwork 
to  any  extent  in  natural  stones,  for  the  laying  out  of 
parks.  The  gigantic  rockwork  erected  at  the  Black¬ 
pool  Tower  Gardens,  is  by  this  firm ;  also  the 
magnificent  rockeries  at  Waddesden,  the  seat  of  the 
late  Baron  de  Rothschild,  are  amongst  the  many 
erected  by  Messrs.  Clapham  &  Sons  .-Alfred  Outram, 
F.R  H.S.,  7,  Moore  Park  Road,  Fulham,  London. 

Hardening  IIiscellany. 


PRUNUS  AVIUM  FLORE-PLENO. 

I  have  seldom  seen  this  well-known  old  favourite  so 
profusely  flowered  as  it  has  been  this  spring.  I  re¬ 
member  the  time  when,  as  schoolboys,  we  raided  a 
fine  old  lady’s  garden  wherein  grew  noble  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  native  plant,  and  those  poor  trees  used 
to  suffer,  but  all  the  same  they  always  put  forth  an 
undiminished  supply  of  blossom  yearly.  To  those 
in  doubt  as  to  what  they  should  plant  for  a  hand¬ 
some  tree,  I  would  ask  them  to  decide  on  thisdouble- 
floweriDg  Gean. — D. 


GENISTA  HISPANICA  PUMILA. 

This  is  one  of  the  dwarf  sweet-scented  forms  of 
Spanish  Broom,  much  used  as  a  feeding  plant  by  the 
hive  bees,  and  as  a  rock-plant  it  is  suitable  to  the 
minutest  point.  Its  appearance  in  winter  resembles 
a  miniature  Gorse,  so  much  so  that  on  a  lady  being 
supplied  with  plants  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Long 
Ditton,  she  sent  it  back  with  the  note  that  it  was  a 
Genista  she  had  seen  iD  the  summer  that  she  had 
wished  for,  not  a  Whin.  And  really  she  can  be 
excused,  for  the  racemes  of  deep  yellow  flowers  are 
borne  on  the  young  wood  of  the  current  season,  and 
the  little  leaves  at  this  period  have  not  become  shiny 
or  tortuous,  as  they  do  become,  later  on.  We  were 
much  in  love  with  the  specimen  we  saw  at  Long 
Ditton. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWER  BED. 

There  are  many  forms  and  ideas  of  summer  bed¬ 
ding,  and  each  and  everyone  is  the  ideal  form.  But 
one  that  will  stand  the  keen  criticism  for  a  long 
period  is  a  mixture  of  such  ordinary  herbaceous 
plants  as  Gypsophila  paDiculata,  with  its  snowy-like, 
light  and  airy  panicles  of  branched  stems,  and 
Lobelia  fulgens  Queen  Victoria,  showing  off  so  well 
its  tall  stems  and  bronzed-purple  leaves  above  the 
cloudy  foliage  and  flowers  of  the  former.  Whether 
in  a  round  or  oval  bed  these  plants  so  associated  are 
simply  charming,  the  foliage  of  the  one  so  uniquely 
contrasting  with  the  other.  The  number  of  plants 
to  plant  in  a  bed  varies,  of  course,  according  to  its 
size,  and  there  must  be  more  of  Gypsophila  than 
Lobelia,  as  the  former  must  be  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  form  an  edging  to  the  latter,  so  as  to  give  the  de¬ 
sired  effect.  Any  time  during  the  next  four  weeks 
the  plants  may  be  planted. —  IV.  L.,  Middlesex. 

THE  ONION  MAGGOT. 

Changing  the  times  of  sowing,  says  D.  T.  F.  in  The 
Agricultural  Economist,  is  a  very  sure  way  of  baulking 
the  Onion  Maggot.  Sow  in  August  or  in  February 
and — in  the  case  of  spring  sowings — before  the  fly 
appears,  the  young  plants  are  too  tough  and  vigorous 
for  the  pest  to  harm  them.  If  for  some  reasons  a 
February  sowing  cannot  be  made,  then  raise  the 
Onions  in  frames  or  boxes  and  plant  them  out  on  firm, 
rich  land. 

MELON  PLANTING. 

Accept  a  few  lines,  Mr.  Editor,  on  my  method  of 
planting  out  young  Melon  plants  in  pits.  I  am  in¬ 
duced  the  more  to  write  because  of  the  complete 
success  of  my  plants.  Instead  of  making  borders  or 
putting  up  mounds,  I  instead  cut  from  a  fine  deep 
pasture  a  solid  section  of  lhe  loam  or  soil.  The 
depth  was  over  1  ft.,  and  the  breadth  about  2  ft. 
This  was  taken  undivided,  and,  indeed,  untouched  as 
regards  refining  or  mixing,  and  put  hollus-bollus  on 
the  stage  of  the  Melon  pit.  When  it  was  warmed  I 
put  some  fine  soil  on  the  top  for  giving  material  in 
which  to  plant  the  Melons  and  allow  them  a  just 
start.  Well,  I  put  them  in,  and  off  they  went, 
sturdy,  ramping,  disease-resisting  plants,  all  of  them 
without  a  sign  of  canker,  and  swelling  up  some 
mighty  fine  fruits.  The  simplicity  of  the  method — 
for  once  planted  I  never  need  do  more  for  them  in 
the  way  of  soil  dressings — and  the  success  of  the 
results,  I  think,  are  worth  recording.  Of  coursei 
the  soil  was  rich  and  free  and  good. — R.  S. 

WATER  CRESS  CULTURE. 

Streams  and  ditches  of  water,  running  at  a  sluggish 
pace,  on  nearly  level  land,  might  often  be  converted 
into  Watercress  beds.  Good  Watercress  will 
always  be  sought  for,  and  though,  now-a-days,  sup¬ 
plies  are  larger  there  is  yet  plenty  of  room  for  more 
in  the  North  of  England  towns,  at  least.  The  beds 
may  be  made  just  at  the  sides  of  the  stream,  and  a 
little  lower  than  the  same,  so  that  they  may  be 
flooded  as  needs  require.  Broad  alleys  should  run 
between  these  beds.  Fill  up  the  beds ;  have  them  in 
a  pulverised  condition  and  levelled.  TheD,  after 
having  flooded  them,  sow  the  Cress  seeds  in  August; 
or  cuttings  may  be  put  in  at  4  in.  or  6  in.  apart 
either  way.  When  the  beds  are  full,  in  Autumn  they 
should  be  flooded  to  protect  the  plants  during  winter. 
Watercress  growing  naturally  is  found  of  the  best 
quality  in  clear,  slow  running  streams  with  a  good 
root-hold  of  mud.  Wherever  suitable  conditions  are 
at  hand,  the  Watercress  is  worth  experimenting 
with. 


AUBRIETIAS  AND  ARABIS. 

When  one  sees  masses  of  these  plants  falling  as  it 
were  in  torrents  of  bloom  over  some  rock,  bank,  or 
any  part  of  sloped  ground,  praise  for  the  beauty  and 
appropriateness  of  the  plants  cannot  be  withheld. 
We  recently  saw  a  mass  of  Aubrietia  deltoidea 
growing  on  such  a  slope  as  we  have  noted,  and  the 
effect  at  half  a  mile  distant — for  we  were  so  far  off  — 
was  more  than  we  can  find  words  for  describing.  It 
is  easily  raised  from  seeds,  or  by  splitting  up  the 
patches  into  little  tufts  and  inserting  them  in  sandy 
soil  a  stock  is  secured.  It  is  cheap  to  buy.  When 
associated  with  Arabis  albida  in  bands  or  banks  of 
massed  colour  a  very  brilliant  show  is  the  result. 
Alyssum  saxatile  compacta  gives  us  a  third  colour, 
deep  brilliant  yellow.  Other  Aubrietlas  are  found 
in  A.  d.  graeca,  of  a  pale  purple  colour ;  A.  d. 
violacea,  violet ;  and  A.  d.  Leichtlini, a  beautiful  rosy- 
carmine-hued  variety. 

G  REV1LLEA  GLABRA. 

To  those  in  search  of  an  easily  grown  and  graceful 
greenhouse  climber  we  can  recommend  the  above. 
We  saw  it  recently  in  a  corridor  at  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  and  there  it  looked  very  lovely. 
Streamers  of  6  ft.  and  7  ft.  long  hung  plentiful.  Of 
course,  this  necessitates  a  high-roofed  house  to  show 
it  off  clearly,  and  abundance  of  light  must  be 
allowed.  The  leaves  are  pale  in  colour,  hang  pen- 
dently,  are  wedge-shaped,  and  cleft  at  the  apex. 
The  flowers  are  white,  but  very  small,  and  it  is  only 
their  quantity  which  makes  a  show.  From  seeds  sown 
in  May  or  June  plants  are  secured  for  planting  into 
narrow  indoor  borders  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.  Allow  the  plants  full  air,  and  water  regularly 
during  the  summer.  Cut  back  the  shoots  in 
autumn,  and  maintain  a  dewy  atmosphere  when 
they  start  at  the  New  Year. 

FILMY  FERNS. 

Sarracenias  and  Filmy  Ferns  are  both  beautiful 
classes  of  plants, and  why  they  are  not  far  more  gener¬ 
ally  cultivated  is  one  of  the  nineteenth  century  puzzles. 
It  may  be  that  it  requires  some  amount  of  imagina¬ 
tion  to  see  all  the  beauty  of  them,  or  it  may  be  that 
they  are  not  favoured  because  we  cannot  cut  them 
for  the  decorating  of  boudoirs  and  halls,  but  it 
certainly  cannot  be  because  of  their  cultural 
exactions.  The  Filmy  Ferns  should  have  a  house 
to  themselves,  kept  darkened  by  the  use  of  shading, 
allowing  no  air  or  sunshine  to  pass  over  or  about 
them,  and  the  temperature  should  be  cool,  and  the 
atmosphere  moist. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

An  enthusiastic  and  generally  successful  grower  of 
“’Mums  ”  made  what  was  nearly  a  fatal  mistake  with 
his  youDg  Chrysanthemums.  He  had  potted  them 
into  the  5-in.  pots  and  a  nicer  batch  of  plants  never 
was  grown.  He  took  them  to  low  span-roofed  pits 
and  placed  them  above  ashes,  but  before  doffig  so,  to 
make  sure  of  saving  his  beauties  from  the  devouring 
jaws  of  tough  old  snails,  &c.,  he  sprinkled  a  fair 
dusting  of  soot  and  lime  over  the  surface.  He 
watered  the  plants,  and  the  day  being  very  cold  he 
closed  the  frame  completely.  But  whoo  !  an  hour 
or  two  afterwards  he  saw  his  proud  “  'Mums  ’’  limp 
and  drooping.  The  ammonia  alone  would  have  hurt 
them  but  I  suppose  the  ammonia  (N  H  3)  would 
unile  with  the  water  to  form  nitric  acid  (H„  N  O  4), 
which  is  virulent. — J.  D. 

VERBASCUM  THAPSUS. 

This  plant  we  feel  sure  is  not  generally  found  in 
all  gardens,  though  many  other  things  might  give 
way  to  it  as  a  picturesque,  massive,  flowering  bien¬ 
nial.  It  thrives  among  rough,  stoney,  calcareous 
soils,  and  in  dry  borders  it  succeeds.  The  leaves 
are  light  gray,  large  and  pliable,  clasping  the  stem 
and  clothing  it  from  base  to  the  flower  spike  which 
terminates  the  season’s  growth.  These  flowers  are 
very  bright  yellow  and  in  thick  array.  The  Great 
Mullein,  Shepherd’s  Rod,  and  Aaron’s  Rod,  are  other 
names  for  this  plant.  It  grows  to  over  6  ft.  in 
height,  and  is  readily  propagated  from  autumn  sown 
seeds.  There  are  many  other  dwarfer  and  very 
handsome  herbaceous  Verbascums. 

DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS. 

The  value  of  this  plant  for  conservatory  decoration 
was  impressed  on  us  at  the  Edinburgh  spring  show. 
It  formed  quite  a  feature  there.  Good  roots  may  be 
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potted  up  in  autumn  and  brought  forward  in  a  pit 
or  house  so  as  to  be  in  bloom  during  March  or  April. 
The  plant  may  either  be  reproduced  by  seeds  or 
cuttings  taken  from  firm  shoots  struck  in  beat. 

- — »» - 

SOCIETIES. 


THE  BATH  AND  WEST,  AND  SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES.— ll/fly  24th. 

This  was  opened  under  very  unpropitious  weather 
on  Wednesday  of  the  above  date,  and  continued 
until  Monday,  the  29th ;  but  notwithstanding,  a  very 
large  gate  was  returned.  An  unusual  percentage  of 
cowboys  and  cowmen  were  strongly  in  evidence, 
intermixed  with  the  most  keen  of  lady  and  gentle¬ 
men  horticulturists,  who  faced  the  deluge  and 
saturated  quagmire  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
meadows.  On  entering  the  huge  horticultural 
pavilion  one  could  not  but  notice  the  beautiful 
display  of  flowers  and  foliage  plants,  arranged 
on  tier  stages  with  grand  effect. 

Conspicuous  among  the  trade  exhibits  were 
Messrs.  Bair  &  Sons,  of  London,  who,  with  their 
usual  courtesy,  contributed  a  large  display  of  Darwin 
and  other  Tulips  of  the  Darwin  type.  The  Sultan, 
almost  black,  created  much  sensation,  as  also  did 
May  Queen,  on  account  of  its  beautiful,  delicate, 
pink  shade.  A  new  variety  named  Orange  Beauty, 
was  truly  in  accordance  with  its  name,  and  carried 
large  flowers  of  good  form.  Another  very  beautiful 
one  was  Phyllis,  with  pink  flowers,  having  a  deeper 
shade  at  the  edge  of  the  petals.  In  the  varieties 
called  “Cottage  Tulips  ”  Flava  was  in  bold  masses, 
having  a  delicate  primrose  shade.  Others  of  merit 
were  Bridesmaid,  Zomershoon  and  a  large  pure 
white  variety  named  Royal  White. 

The  same  firm  made  a  border  of  some  interesting 
rock  plants,  such  as  Primula  farinosa,  Saxifragas, 
Sedums,  Trientalis  europaeus,  Adonis  pyrenaica, 
etc.  ;  and  a  beautiful  strain  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
named  “  Fortin’s,"  with  very  large  snow-white  bells, 
and  deliciously  scented ;  also  single  and  double 
Paeonies,  various  Irises,  and  hardy  Orchis  in 
variety. 

Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  had  a  beautifully 
arranged  rockery  with  a  natural  waterfall  and  grass 
banks  planted  with  Dodecatheons,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
and  many  of  Marliac’s  Water  Lilies,  such  as  Nym- 
phaea  gloriosa,  very  large  flowers  of  a  glowing  crim¬ 
son  ;  N.  sanguinea,  as  the  name  implies,  a  dark 
blood-red ;  N.  lucida,  crimson  with  a  touch  of  lilac  ; 
N.  Seignouretti,  bright  carmine  with  orange  stamens, 
and  outer  petals  a  straw  colour,  very  pretty,  and 
many  others.  The  background  was  artistically 
arranged  with  various  Bamboos,  Rhododendrons, 
Magnolias,  and  many  flowering  trees  and  shrubs. 

Some  very  fine  tree  Paeonies  came  from  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  among  which 
Ella  C.  Stubbs  was  a  very  large  and  handsome  snow- 
white  variety;  James  Kelway,  a  large  flower  of  a 
deep  salmon  shade.  Hippeastrums  were  shown  in 
Rose  boxes,  making  a  rather  undesirable  exhibition 
for  such  beautiful  flowers.  Messrs.  Kelway  had  in 
all  a  large  and  interesting  group. 

From  Highgate,  London,  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush 
&  Son,  came  Malmaison  Carnations,  Azaleas, 
Richardia  elliottiana,  Roses,  etc  ,  backed  with 
Crimson  Rambler  Roses  and  Bamboos,  fringed  with 
Maidenhair  Fern,  making  a  very  tastefully  arranged 
group. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  sent  a  mixed  group 
of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Lilacs,  seedling  Cannas,  of 
which  there  were  some  very  striking  colours,  with  a 
border  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  staged  Roses, 
Lilacs,  Cannas,  and  greenhouse  Amaryllis  (Hippeas¬ 
trums). 

From  Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  came 
some  very  fine  Begonias,  with  such  plants  as 
Crotons,  Caladiums,  Dieffenbachia  Bausei,  and 
Asparagus  Sprengeri,  intermixed,  bordered  with 
Isolepis  gracilis. 

Messrs.  Brown  &  Sons,  Exeter,  had  a  mixed  group 
consisting  of  Pelargoniums,  Paris  Daisy,  Epacris, 
and  Genistas,  and  the  pretty  Lotus  peliorhynchus, 
with  coral -red  flowers. 

From  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  came 
some  fine  samples  of  Spanish  Irises,  Fortin's  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Lilacs,  and  Clematis  in  pots.  Messrs. 


Hooper,  Bath,  sent  Pansies.  Groups  of  plants 
came  also  from  B.  H.  Hill,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G. 
Lock),  Crediton,  and  W.  Brock,  Esq.  (gardener, 
W.  Rowlands),  Exeter,  which  were  very  creditable. 

—  W.  McDouall. 


Questions  add  ausibgrs- 

•  •  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargonium. t. 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Sheep  on  Cricket  and  Recreation  Ground.— A. 

Y.Z.  :  It  depends  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  condition  of  the  grass  as  to  whether 
the  latter  would  be  injured  by  sheep  being  grazed 
upon  the  same.  It  the  ground  has  been  properly 
prepared  and  well  rolled  after  the  sowing  of  the 
grass  seed,  and  since  the  latter  has  germinated,  it 
should  be  sufficiently  firm  to  allow  of  sheep  being 
turned  upon  the  same.  If  the  newly  made  ground  is 
naturally  moist  or  has  been  made  so  by  recent  heavy 
rains  it  would  be  liable  to  injury  owing  to  the  feet  of 
the  sheep  sinking  into  the  same.  On  the  contrary 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  ground  has  been 
properly  prepared  for  the  purpose  you  mention,  so 
that  we  should  have  little  hesitation  in  turning  sheep 
upon  the  grass  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  short. 
The  ground  should,  however,  be  well  rolled,  and 
watered,  if  necessary,  during  dry  weather;  and  an 
eye  should  be  kept  on  the  sheep  that  they  do  not 
pick  the  grass  too  bare,  especially  during  dry  weather 
till  it  has  become  thoroughly  established.  If  the 
sheep  are  too  hard  upon  it  you  must  put  them 
into  some  other  field  for  a  time  till  the  grass 
recovers. 

Cucumber  Leaves  and  Fruits  Spotted. — J.L.,P. 
We  have  examined  the  specimens  of  leaves  and  fruits 
you  sent  us,  and  find  no  vermin  upon  the  same. 
The  fungus  upon  the  spots  consists  chiefly  if  not 
wholly  of  the  common  mould  which  lives  upon  the 
decaying  matter  rather  than  being  the  cause  of  the 
same.  The  condition  of  the  foliage  indicates  the 
cause  of  the  malady.  The  leaves  are  of  enormous 
size,  but  they  are  practically  as  thin  and  limp  as  soft 
paper.  We  have  had  very  little  sunshine  lately,  but 
plenty  of  cold  and  damp  weather,  so  that  herein 
lies  the  crux  of  the  matter.  Drops  of  moisture 
condense  and  fall  upon  the  leaves ;  hence  in  a  short 
time  spots  appear  and  grow  larger  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  decay .  Before  the  advent  of  good  weather 
you  must  not  attempt  to  hurry  or  force  Cucumbers, 
but  give  more  air  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
temperature  by  the  use  of  a  greater  amount  of  fire 
heat  to  keep  the  foliage  sufficiently  dry  to  prevent 
injury  from  condensation.  You  are  not  the  only 
cultivator  that  has  had  a  similar  experience  lately. 

Book  on  Wild  Flowers. — W.  Irish  :  There  is  a 
book  entitled  “  Rambles  in  Search  of  Wild  Flowers," 
and  how  to  distinguish  them,  by  M.  Plues,  third 
edition,  price  7s.  6d.  It  contains  96  coloured 
figures  and  numerous  cuts,  and  is  sold  by  Messrs. 
George  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London.  The  same  firm  issues  a  small  book,  of 
suitab’e  size  for  the  pocket,  and  entitled  the 
"Botanist's  Pocket  Book"  containing  tabulated 
descriptions  of  British  plants.  The  descriptions  are 
very  simple,  but  there  are  no  illustrations  in  it. 
The  sixth  edition  is  priced  at  4s.  6d.  “  Familiar 

Wild  Flowers,”  by  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S  A.,  is 
a  book  just  now  being  issued  in  25  weekly  parts,  at 
6d.  each,  by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company,  Ltd., 
London.  Most  of  the  numbers  contain  10  coloured 
plates  each,  besides  some  woodcuts  and  descrip¬ 
tions.  This  is  no  doubt  the  easiest  book  for  you  to 
study.  “  The  Young  Collector's  Handy  Book  of 
Botany,”  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Dunster,  M.A  ,  has  66 
wood  engravings.  Price  3s.  6d.  It  is  published  by 
Messrs.  L.  Reeve  &  Co.,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London. 

Improving  an  Asparagus  Bed  —  Veld :  From 
what  you  say  it  would  appear  that  your  garden  soil 
is  good  and  well  drained  :  but  you  do  not  state  the 
depth  at  which  you  put  in  the  crowns.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  mechanical  character  of  the  soil 
as  to  the  depth  at  which  it  would  be  safe  or  advis¬ 
able  to  plant.  Should  the  soil  be  rather  heavy  and 
inclined  to  settle  down  firmly  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  plant  deeply,  because  it  takes  a  much  longer  time 
for  the  heat  ot  the  sun  to  penetrate  to  the  roots  and 
urge  them  into  growth.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and 
of  good  heart  but  very  friable  and  loose  like  the 
sandy  material  to  be  found  on  sea  shores,  where 
Asparagus  grows  wild.  The  sun  would  warm  it  up 
early  and  growth  would  be  more  free.  We  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  plant  another  bed  rather  than 
disturb  the  present.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  you  could 
remove  some  inches  of  it  next  February  or  March 
and  add  a  heavy  dressing  of  road  scrapings  or  other 
gritty  material,  which  could  be  carefully  forked  into 
the  top  spit  along  with  some  well-rotted  and  short 
manure.  The  alleys  should  also  be  dug  out  so  as  to 


leave  the  surface  of  the  bed  high,  which  would  allow 
the  sun  to  warm  up  the  ground.  The  recent  cold 
weather  had  the  effect  of  retarding  Asparagus,  so 
that  you  are  no  worse  off  than  other  people.  A  heavy 
watering  now  and  again  would  help  the  plants  a 
good  deal  at  present.  Stop  cutting  by  the  middle 
of  this  month  and  encourage  all  the  growth  possible 
so  as  to  increase  the  size  of  the  crowns  for  next  year. 
Give  water  and  a  light  dressing  of  salt  at  intervals 
during  growth. 

Sowing  Coleworts  —  Omega :  Seed  should  be  sown 
about  the  end  of  this  mobth,  and  when  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough  they  should  be  planted  out  on  a 
border  or  other  piece  of  ground,  well  sheltered  from 
north  and  east  winds,  but  fully  exposed  to  light  and 
not  so  near  trees  as  to  be  influenced  by  their  roots. 

If  the  weather  continues  dry  it  will  be  necessary  to 
water  the  beds  to  make  the  seed  germinate  freely  ; 
and  again  when  planted  out  to  induce  vigorous 
growth. 

Soot  Water  and  the  Flavour  of  Grapes  — 
Omega  :  We  do  not  believe  that  the  watering  of  the 
borders  of  a  vinery  with  soot  water  would  in  any 
way  affect  the  flavour  of  Grapes  any  more  than 
liquid  or  stable  manure  would.  The  soot  water 
would  supply  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  contain¬ 
ing,  of  course,  nitrogen ;  but  that  should  be  present 
in  greater  quantity  in  ordinary  liquid  manure. 

Ivy  on  Trees  in  Cobham  Park,  Kent.—  Sigma : 
The  chief  danger  to  trees  from  the  presence  of  Ivy 
is  the  obstruction  of  light  and  air  to  the  foliage  of 
the  trees.  You  may  say  that  both  have  an  equal 
chance  to  grow  during  summer,  but  you  must  re¬ 
member  that  Ivy  gains  an  advantage  owing  to  the 
breadth  and  density  of  its  leaves.  The  latter  being 
evergreen  gain  an  advantage  in  the  following  spring 
by  excluding  light  and  air,  more  or  less,  from  the 
buds  and  young  leaves  of  the  trees,  which  cannot 
then  reach  their  full  development,  but  must  languish 
and  deteriorate  year  by  year  till  the  Ivy  gains  the 
full  mastery  of  the  situation.  The  restriction  to  the 
growth  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees  is  a  secondary 
matter,  but  not  to  be  ignored  if  the  branches  or 
stems  of  the  Ivy  are  much  interlaced  on  young 
trees. 

Artificial  Manure  for  Potatos.— Omega  :  Nitrate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  the  only 
manures  you  can  apply  that  would  be  of  any  service 
to  Potatos  at  this  late  period  of  the  year.  Other 
valuable  ingredients  are  potash  and  superphosphate, 
but  they  have  no  time  to  act  now.  You  would  re¬ 
quire  to  give  but  a  light  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  square  yard,  say  about  half  an  ounce. 
Give  it  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  pole  or  perch 
(30!  square  yards)  before  earthing  up  the  Potatos, 
but  if  the  weather  is  showery  towards  the  end  of 
this  month  or  the  beginning  ot  next  you  could  repeat 
the  same  dose.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  stronger, 
and  should  be  used  in  smaller  quantity. 

How  the  stem  of  a  Clematis  vitalba  had  been 
supported.— Sigma :  Although  the  stem  of  the 
Clematis  is  6  ft.  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  support¬ 
ing  it,  the  possibility  is  that  the  tree  had  branches  at 
one  time  much  nearer  the  ground  than  now,  which 
could  have  been  removed  without  interfering  with 
the  Clematis.  Moreover,  other  trees  or  shrubs 
might  have  at  one  time  been  growing  there,  and 
have  since  been  removed,  so  that  the  early  stages  of 
the  Clematis  might  have  thus  been  supported. 
Then  the  question  arises  whether  the  Clematis  had 
not  been  helped  to  its  present  position  intentionally 
by  man. 

Small  Insects  in  Box. — H.  N. :  You  might  let  us 
know  what  plants  are  infested  with  the  flies  you 
sent.  The  name  of  the  plants  being  injured  should 
be  furnished. 

Names  of  Plants—  Abbot:  1,  Dracaena  australis; 
2,  Lygodium  japonicum  (climbing  Fern) ;  3,  Lycaste 
aromatica  (the  Orchid). — General  Reader :  1,  Valeri- 
anella  olitoria;  2,  Arum  maculatum  —  Sigma  :  Sedum 
reflexum  ;  the  everlasting  you  mention  is  most  likely 
Rhodanthe  Manglesii. — E.C.H.D. :  1,  Conopodium 
denudatum ;  2,  Oxalis  Acetosella;  3,  Lysimachia 
nemorum  ;  4,  Carex  binervis  ;  5>  Stellaria  media  ,  6, 
Myosotis  versicolor. — J.S.P.’.  1,  Dendrobium  fimbri- 
atum  oculatum  ;  2,  Maxillaria  tenuifolia  ;  3,  Cypri- 
pedium  barbatum. — Student :  1,  Bromus  mollis;  2, 
Valerianella  auricula  ;  3,  Luzula  spicata  ;  4,  Ranun¬ 
culus  bulbosus  ;  5,  Sonchus  oleraceus  ;  6,  Geranium 
molle. — B.H.  :  1,  Corydalis  lutea;  2,  Iberis  semper- 
virens  ;  3,  Anemone  sylvestris ;  4,  Ononis  rotundi- 
folia ;  5,  Crataegus  Oxyacantha  flore  pleno  punicea.— 
L.  M'Gregor :  1,  Pyrus  Maulei ;  2.  Pulmonaria 

officinalis  ;  3,  Quercus  Ilex  latifolia. — General  Reader 
(Cornwall) :  1,  Climbing  Fumitory,  Fumaria  capreo- 
lata ;  2,  Thrift.  Armeria  vulgaris  (often  called  A. 
maritima). — D.P.F.  :  1,  Negundo  aceroides ,  2, 

Euonymus  radicans  variegatus  ;  3,  Tsuga  merten- 
siana,  otherwise  known  as  Tusga  Albertii. 

Communications  Received. — I-  Etherington.— A. 

S  Q a.  P. — J.  C.,  C. — Ear. — S.  C.  — M.  T., 

Carron.— Sigma.— Francis  Nicoll.— Veld.— J.  Cam¬ 
eron. — R.  A.  Bennett. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Nor¬ 
wood  Road,  London,  S.E.— Peed's  Caladiums. 
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JANNOCH’S 

LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY! 

RETARDED  AND  NON-RETARDED  CROWNS. 
PLANTING  CROWNS. 

“FORTIN”  variety,  the  largest  and  finest  Lily 
of  the  Yalley  grown. 

PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


T.  JANNOCH,  Lily  Nursery, 

DERSINGHAM,  NORFOLK. 

ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Den.  Bensonae,  1/6,  2/6,  3/6. 

„  Crassinode,  1/6,  2/6,  3/6. 

„  nobile  lour  81'perior  type),  2/-,  3/-,  4/-,  5/-. 
Thunia  Bensonae,  each.  2/6. 

„  Marshallianum,  each,  2/-. 

(.ilium  Nepalense,  2/6  to  5 /-. 

„  Wallichianum,  2/6  io  5/-. 

J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Orchid  Importers,  Rawdon,  Nr.  Leeds. 


GLOXINIAS 


JOHN  PEED  &  SONS, 


FINEST  MEDAL  COLLECTION 
ifc  IN  THE  WORLD.  % 

Send  for  CATALOGUE  to 
West  Norwood,  London 


FINEST  COLLECTION 

in  the  World.  We  make 
a  speciality  of  CA.LA- 
D1UHS.  Gold  Medals 
Manchester&  Leicester. 
Silver  Cup,  R.H.S.,  &c. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOHN  PEED  AND  SONS, 
West  Norwood.  London. 


BEGONIAS.  RARE  SINGLE  TULIPS. 

NEWEST  DAFFODILS. 


t~ I  now  ready, 
taken  at  Ard  Cairn. 


ARTLAND’S  LIST  for  1899  and  1900 

Most  beautifully  illustrated  from  photos 
Write  — 

W m.  Baylor  Hartl  and, 

Ard  Cairn,  Cork.  Seed  Warehouse -Patrick  St. 

ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Quantity-  Immense! 
INSPECTION  of  OUR  NEW  RANGE  of 
HOUSES 

IS  CORDIALL-Y  INVITED  BY 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

Bush  Kill  Park,  Middlesex. 


^ crmandSee 


HCANNELL  &  SONS’  Summer 

.  Bedding  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  We  have,  it  Is 
said,  the  largest  and  completest  in  England.  Our  Floral 
Guide  and  Book  of  60  Bed  Designs  contains  an  immense 
amount  of  the  most  reliable  information  that  will  be  found 
most  invaluable  to  all  interested. 

Special  Prices  for  Large  Quantities. 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  oj  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 


Eiotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


CUTBUSH’S 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  ihe  highest  possible  praise  of  the 
quality.  Numerous  testimonials. 
None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  rack- 
ages  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed,  with  our  Signature  attached. 
Price  6s.  per  bushel,  or  is.  per  cake, 
free  per  parcels  post, 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

Hlghgate  Nurseries,  LONDON,  N.,  and  Barnet,  HERTS. 


DAHLIAS! 


THE  MOST  POPULAR 
FLOWER  OF  THE  TIMES 


CHEAP!  CHEAP!! 
CHEAP ! ! ! 


DAHLIAS!! 


M.  CUTHBERTSON,  florist,  ROTHESAY, 

will  send  (post  free)  a  sample  dozen  of  his  famous 

DAHLIAS  for 
3/6.  Only  3/6. 

Cactus,  Decorative,  Pompon,  Show  or  Fancy,  which¬ 
ever  you  choose. 

100  in  50  named  Yarieties  for  23/-. 

12  single  mixed,  2/6;  1  dozen  Newer  Cactus  for  5/-, 
including  such  grand  exhibition  varieties  as  Fantasy, 
H.  Stredwick,  Cycle,  Lady  Penzance,  Keynes  White, 
Gloriosa,  etc.  This  is 
THE  BEST  VALUE  EYER  OFFERED. 

All  kinds  of  Bedding  and  Exhibition  Plants,  Pansies, 
Violas,  Asters,  Stocks,  Marigolds,  etc. 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 

MICHAEL  CUTHBERTSON, 

Public  Park  Nursery, 

Ft  O  T  H  ESA  Y. 


SPECIALLY  SELECTED 
ORCHID  PEAT. 


GARDEN  SUNDRIES. 

Black  and  Brown  Peat ;  Silver  Sand  and  Loam  ;  Cocoa  Nut 
Fibre  Refuse  ;  Leaf  and  Peat  Mould;  Speclallyprepared 
Mould  Sphagnum  Moss;  Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones; 
Bones,  J  Inch  and  1  inch  Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure  Blood 
and  Bone  Manure,  highly  recommended  ;  Horticultural  Char¬ 
coal  ;  Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to  Papet ;  Mushroom 
Spawn;  Russia  and  Archangel  Mats;  Pot  Washing  Brusties  ; 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia ;  Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine ; 
Trug  Garden  Baskets ;  Flower  Sticks,  from  i  to  5  feet : 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. ;  Thin  Bamboo  Canes  ;  Rose 
and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about  5  feet ;  Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak 
Rods;  Greenhouse  Blinds  made  to  order;  Patent  Bass 
Brooms;  Smyth's  Orchid  and  Hothonse  Shading. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST,  FREE  BY  POST. 

H.  G.  SMYTH, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty), 

Clark's  Mews,  High  Street,  BLOOMSBURY,  W.C 


HORTICULTURAL 

SUNDRIESMAN. 


XL 

VAPDRI8IM6 

FUMIGATORS 

(WILL  LAST  FOR  YEARS.) 

To  do  5,000  cubic  feet  of  space  at 
a  time,  2/-  each. 

To  do  2,000  cubic  feet,  1/9  each. 

SPECIAL  AMATEUR  size  of 
the  above,  9d.  each  complete 
— Fumigator,  Compound,  and 
Wax  Burner,  for  500  cubic  ft. 


FROM  ALL  NURSERYMEN 
SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS. 


RICHARDS'  PATENT.  NO.  11.297. 


ALL 

FUMISATOR 

COMPOUND 

For  using  in  the  Fumlgators. 


Bottle. 

Enough  for  cubic  feet. 

No. 

1  ... 

.  40,000  . 

24/- 

No. 

2  ... 

.  20,000  . 

13/- 

No. 

3  ... 

.  10,000  . 

6/6 

NO. 

X  ... 

.  5,000  . 

3/3 

No. 

6  ... 

.  2,000  . 

1/4 

No. 

6  ... 

.  1,000  . 

8d. 

Tin 

.  160,000  . 

88/- 

FROM  ALL  NURSERYMEN, 
SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS. 


From  Mr.  Samuel  Heaton,  Hon.  Sec.  of  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Improvement  Association. 
Dear  Sir,  May  6th,  1899. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  your  XL  ALL  (as  obtained  from  your  agents)  is  meeting 
with  great  approval  in  the  island.  Scores  of  our  members  are  using  it  and  find  it  most  serviceable  in 
the  destruction  of  greenhouse  pests. 


G.  H.  RICHARD'S,  Manufacturer  &  Patentee,  i28r*S4;  Southwark  St.,  LONDON, 

Telegraphic  At Idy§SH  “  VAPORIZING,  LONDON.”  S.E. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


Hjta^iiiiig  ifbitltl, 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER.  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  JUNE  17 th,  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  June  20th. — Cheltenham  Show;  Royal  Oxfordshire 
Horticultural  Society’s  Show  at  Oxford. 

Wednesday,  June  21st.—  Sbanklin  Rose  Show  ;  Royal  Botanic 
Society's  Floral  Fete  at  Regent's  Park,  London. 
Saturday,  June  24th. — Windsor  Rose  Show. 


fREENLANDS,  HENLEY  -  ON  -  THAMES  .  - 

Pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  a  few  miles  below  Henley,  and 
fewer  above  Medmenham,  is  Greenlands, 
the  residence  of  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  Esq., 
M.P.  The  best  view  of  this  quiet  and 
beautiful  riverside  place  is  obtainable  from 
the  Thames,  to  which  it  lies  exposed,  in  full 
view  to  passengers  on  the  steamers,  yachts, 
and  smaller  craft.  From  the  highway  run¬ 
ning  parallel  with  the  river,  the  gardens  and 
grounds  are  more  hidden  by  trees  and  other 
obstructions,  which  afford  the  desired 
seclusion. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  establishment,  in  the  third  week  of 
April,  in  company  with  the  genial  and  well- 
known  gardener,  Mr.  Henry  Perkins;  and 
the  stage  of  vegetation  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  will  thus  be  explained.  The  highway 
practically  divides  the  garden  and  glass  of 
the  establishment  into  two  portions,  and  we 
first  surveyed  that  portion  lying  behind  the 
post  office.  The  Fig  house  was  first  entered, 
and  on  the  back  wall  Brown  Turkey, 
planted  out,  was  cropping  splendidly.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  varieties  St.  John, 
Negro  Largo,  and  White  Ischia  in  pots. 
Strawberries,  Steven’s  Wonder  and  Royal 
Sovereign,  were  giving  a  good  account  of 
themselves  in  pots.  Figs  and  Peaches,  to¬ 
gether  with  Dwarf  Beans  in  pots  monopo¬ 
lised  another  division ;  while  in  a  third 
compartment  we  came  upon  Cherries  in 
pots,  well  set ;  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Plums, 
all  rapidly  advancing.  Strawberry  Steven’s 
Wonder  "upon  shelves,  carried  more  richly 
coloured  fruits  than  we  have  seen  Mr. 
Stevens  himself  exhibit ;  so  that  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins  knows  how  to  treat  it. 

Passing  into  the  late  vinery,  planted  in 
1883,  we  were  struck  by  the  late  leafing  of 
Lady  Downes  compared  with  that  of  other 
varieties  under  the  same  conditions  and 
treatment.  The  next  division  contained 
young  Vines  newly  planted  in  the  borders, 
together  with  Vines  in  pots.  The  third 
vinery  was  much  more  advanced,  the  berries 
of  Madresfield  Court  and  West  St.  Peter’s 
being  about  half  grown.  The  Vinesare  about 
15  years  old,  and  already  are  ear- marked 
for  removal  to  make  way  for  a  fresh  lot. 

The  frames  are  mostly  situated  in  this 
portion  of  the  establishment.  Early  Pota- 
tos  even  at  that  early  date  had  mostly  been 
dug.  French  Beans  and  Spinach  were 
doing  well  in  other  lights.  Malmaison 
Carnations,  Daffodils  and  other  bulbs  were 
accommodated  in  another  set  of  frames. 
Mr.  Perkins  is  an  enthusiastic  expert  in 
Chrysanthemum  culture,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  large  quantities  of  strong  plants 
were  being  transferred  from  6o’s  into  6  in. 
and  7  in.  pots.  Seedlings  were  also  being 
grown  in  quantity,  and,  judging  from  foliage 
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and  habit,  some  distinct  things  may  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  Rose  house  forms  part  of  a  span- 
roofed  range,  and  in  it  were  H.  P.  Roses  in 
various  stages  of  advancement  in  pots, 
some  being  in  full  bloom.  The  plants  were 
grown  in  32-size  pots.  Another  compart¬ 
ment  contained  various  subjects,  including 
Cyclamens  and  useful  plants  of  Abutilon 
Souvenir  de  Bonn.  Tuberous  Begonias 
and  Primula  sinensis  alba  plena  were  the 
principal  occupants  in  another.  Well- 
trained  Cherries  and  Pears  were  flowering 
upon  the  walls. 

On  the  Thames  side  of  the  highway  the 
glass  is  much  more  extensive,  and  it  re¬ 
quired  all  our  spare  time  to  make  a  rapid 
survey  before  darkness  set  in.  On  the 
shelves  we  were  delighted  to  note  a  splendid 
crop  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s 
Seedling  Grapes  on  pot  Vines  The  pots 
were  12  in.  to  14  in.  in  diameter  and  filled 
simply  with  loam  (maiden  loam  we  believe). 
Six  of  the  pots  contained  not  a  single  crock 
for  drainage,  yet  in  these  the  Vines  were 
distinctly  more  vigorous,  and  more  healthy 
in  appearance,  with  foliage  of  a  darker 
green.  Mr.  Perkins  is  evidently  an  adept 
in  Vine  culture.  The  house  is  an  old 
fashioned  one,  and  the  central  bed,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  brick  wall,  box-fashion,  was 
occupied  with  Asparagus  being  forced  in 
three  successive  stages  of  advancement. 
Next  in  order  came  four  vineries,  the  Vines 
being  in  bud,  in  full  flower,  the  berries 
partly  swelled,  and  one-third  grown,  re¬ 
spectively.  In  some  of  them  were  seedling 
Amaryllis,  Haemanthus  Katherinae,  Pel¬ 
argoniums,  and  Heliotrope,  the  two  latter 
being  grown  on  the  back  wall  for  the  sake 
of  cut  flowers.  Still  another  vinery  con¬ 
tained  Black  Hamburgh,  the  berries  of 
some  of  them  just  commenced  to  colour. 

Elsewhere  a  fine  batch  of  large  plants  of 
Clivia  in  pots  was  making  a  grand  display. 
Lapagerias  occupied  the  roof  of  this  house. 
In  the  Palm  house  was  a  quantity  of  that 
popular  and  useful  plant,  Asparagus  Spren- 
geri.  Cycas  revoluta,  Kentias,  Latanias, 
Bananas,  and  a  fine  lot  of  Adiantum  far- 
leyense  were  the  principal  occupants  of 
this  house.  Forced  Lily  of  the  Valley  was 
doing  splendidly  both  in  boxes  and  on 
conical  mounds  held  together  by  wire  net¬ 
ting,  as  a  well  known  grower  frequently 
treats  this  popular  subject.  A  greenhouse 
contained  a  great  variety  of  interesting  and 
useful  subjects,  including  that  grand  Rho¬ 
dodendron  Nuttalli,  about  to  expand  its 
gigantic  blossoms.  Other  flowering  sub¬ 
jects  were  the  sweet  scented  Magnolia 
fuscata,  Indian  Azaleas,  seedlings  of  A. 
amoena,  with  the  coloured  calyx  as  large 
as  the  corolla  ;  Boronia  heterophylla,  Litho- 
spermum  scoparium,  Acacia  Drummondi, 
A.  armata,  and  a  large  plant  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  A.  grandis.  Another  cool  house  accom¬ 
modated  sweet  scented  Pelargoniums,  Lili- 
um  Harrisi,  Cinerarias,  Star  Cinerarias,  &c., 
all  in  excellent  condition.  A  wire-covered 
low  wall  was  adorned  with  Maidenhair 
Ferns. 

An  instance  of  the  popularity  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers  was  evidenced  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  batch  of  pots  of  the 
English  Bluebell,  on  the  point  of  flowering, 
and  intended  for  the  window  boxes  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  London  house.  In  the  Melon  and 
Cucumber  house  (the  fruits  of  which  were 
set)  was  a  floriferous  batch  of  Browallia 
speciosa  major,  with  blue  flowers  and  white 
eye,  and  which  has  attained  great  popu¬ 
larity  within  the  last  few  years.  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  house  was  similarly  filled.  A 
houseful  of  Calanthes  and  Coelogyne  cris- 
tata  presented  a  picture  of  vigorous  health. 
We  next  passed  through  an  Orchid  house 
containing  a  grand  lot  of  Cattleya  labiata. 
Odontoglossum  pulchellum  was  fragrant ; 


Oncidium  sphacelatum  in  an  Orchid  pot 
throwing  up  a  long  panicle  of  flowers  ;  and 
the  orange  flowers  of  Ada  and  several 
Cypripediums  we  also  noted.  Several  other 
plant  houses  were  rapidly  glanced  through 
for  the  still  evening  was  coming  on.  La 
France  and  several  H.  P.  Roses  were  about 
to  expand  their  blossoms,  and  Ricbardia 
elliottiana  was  in  bloom.  A  table  plant 
with  long,  trifoliate  leaves  belongs  to  the 
Orange  family.  Crotons,  Aralias,  Dra¬ 
caenas,  &c.,  for  the  same  purpose  were  also 
located  here.  In  the  Aroid  house  were 
fine  specimens  of  Anthurium  scherzeri- 
anum,  with  a  circular  spathe ;  A.  waroc- 
queanum,  hybrid  seedlings  of  A.  scherzeri- 
anum  and  A.  andreanum,  and  Alocasias, 
often  neglected  in  present  day  gardening. 
There  is  an  installation  of  the  electric  light 
in  the  conservatory,  where  Lilium  Hariisi 
and  other  subjects  were  flowering  amongst 
variegated  Negundo,  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
other  greenery. 

There  was  a  good  set  of  Pears  in  pots  in 
the  orchard  case  ;  also  Peaches  well  set 
against  the  glass  walls.  Cordon  Pears,  6 
ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  have  been  grown  for  n  or 
12  years  in  the  same  pots,  but  are  re-potted 
annually,  giving  satisfactory  results.  An¬ 
dromeda  japonica,  with  its  pearly  sprays  of 
bloom,  and  Roses  were  also  located  here. 
Another  Peach  house  on  walls,  with  curvi¬ 
linear  wire  trellis,  was  being  built.  Near 
this  was  a  house  of  Figs,  including  St. 
John,  and  some  of  them  had  got  their  roots 
in  the  tank.  Next  to  it  came  Peaches 
again,  with  Strawberries  on  the  shelves.  In 
the  flower  garden  we  noted  some  fine  beds 
of  Tulips  on  a  ground  of  white  and  yellow 
Violas  in  full  bloom.  An  ingenious  hedge 
of  Ivy  had  been  reared  in  the  course  of 
three  years  and  made  an  admirable  screen, 
hiding  a  certain  part  of  the  grounds  from 
the  road.  It  was  supported  by  posts  and 
wire  netting  all  completely  hidden  and 
looking  very  much  like  a  wall.  Large  beds 
of  good  varieties  of  Rhododendron  have 
now  been  in  full  bloom  for  some  time.  A 
ha  ha  or  sunk  ditch  intervenes  between  the 
dressed  grounds  and  the  green  meadows 
beyond,  making  the  latter  appear  continu¬ 
ous  with  the  lawns  and  shrubberies.  Alto¬ 
gether  this  riverside  residence  is  a  most 
delightful  spot  on  the  upper  Thames,  close 
by  where  the  Henley  regatta  takes  place  in 
the  second  week  of  July. 

- h> - 

Horticultural  College,  Swanley. — At  3  p.m.  on  June 
29th,  the  Viscountess  Falmouth,  assisted  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Dean  Hole,  will  open  the  Rose  Garden, 
which  has  been  laid  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  reverend  gentleman  mentioned. 

The  Field  Horsetail  (Equisetum  arvense)  is  found 
thoughout  North  America  from  the  latitude  of 
Virginia,  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is 
abundant  in  railroad  cuts,  on  embankments,  and  road¬ 
sides.  This  little  plant  makes  a  most  interesting 
microscopic  study  ;  at  least  the  spikes  do.  It  is  also 
rather  ornamental. 

National  Dahlia  Society. — As  a  means  of  affording 
an  additional  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  seed¬ 
ling  Dahlias,  the  above  society  has  arranged  to 
hold  a  meeting  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
on  Tuesday,  September  19th.  To  add  greater 
interest  to  the  meeting,  the  intentions  are  to  offer 
prizes  in  a  few  competitive  classes,  but  £22  10s.  is 
required  and  so  far  only/ 1 2  7s.  has  been  subscribed  to¬ 
wards  this  amount, therefore  an  appeal  is  made  to  other 
members  of  the  society  to  contribute  to  this  special 
prize  fund.  Ample  accommodation  is  guaranteed  and 
the  necessary  arrangements  are  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Royal  Aquarium.  Miscellaneous 
trade  exhibits  are  invited  with  only  a  small  charge 
made  for  the  space  occupied.  No  subscribers  are 
charged  an  entrance  fee  and  anyone  subscribing  £2 
as.  is  entitled  to  space  for  miscellaneous  exhibits  free 
of  charge.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  from  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  W. 


Hyde  Park. — The  summer  bedding  is  now  all  but 
completed  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  Palms,  tree  Ferns, 
and  Bamboos  are  again  placed  outdoors  for  the 
summer. 

Cold  Storage. — Refrigeration  has  made  vast  strides 
in  this  country  of  late,  cold  stores  are  being  erected 
in  every  district,  and  thousands  of  people  are  now 
interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  subject.  In 
order  that  Cold  Storage,  the  monthly  journal  edited 
by  Mr.  R.  M.  Leonard,  and  solely  devoted  to  the 
refrigerating  industry  in  all  its  branches,  may  reach 
a  still  larger  public  than  at  present,  it  has  been 
decided  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  paper  by  one  half, 
retaining  at  the  same  time  all  its  present  features. 

Caution  to  the  Public. — In  February  last  we 
received  a  piteous  appeal  from  Mr.  Wm.  Gadsby,  of 
37,  Denman  Street,  Leicester,  on  behalf  of  H.  W. 
Parker  (formerly  of  Huntingdon),  seedman’s  shop¬ 
man,  who,  with  his  wife  and  family,  were  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  in  most  distressed  circumstances, 
and  on  February  6th  we  remitted  20s.  On  February 
18th,  upon  a  further  appeal,  we  remitted  Mr. 
Gadsby  an  additional  20s.  On  May  14th,  Charlotte 
Parker  advised  us  her  brother  Henry  Parker  had 
died  that  morning,  after  a  great  deal  of  suffering, 
leaving  a  wife  (near  her  confinement)  with  several 
children,  and  without  the  means  of  paying  for  the 
funeral ;  and  on  May  16th  a  further  remittance  of 
20s.  was  made,  and  acknowledged  by  C.  Parker  on 
May  18th.  We  are  now  assured  that  Wm.  Gadsby 
and  H.  W.  Parker  are  one  and  the  same  individual, 
and  that  the  man  H.  W.  Parker  is  still  living.  We 
much  regret  that  we  have  been  victimised  by  such 
false  pretences,  and,  with  the  object  of  preventing 
others  becoming  victims,  ask  you  to  kindly  give 
publicity  to  this  letter  in  your  journal. — Hurst  &  Son. 

The  Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society. — 
The  acts  of  the  permanent  committees  of  this 
society,  that  is,  the  certificates  which  they  awarded 
to  various  plants  and  flowers  during  1898,  have  been 
got  together  and  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  They 
are  tabulated  so  that  the  names  of  the  plants  appear 
in  the  first  column,  the  class  of  certificate  in  the 
second  ;  then  follow  the  dates,  then  the  motives  for 
granting  the  certificates,  and,  finally,  the  names  of 
the  exhibitors.  This  is  much  the  same  plan  as  is 
followed  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  here, 
except  that  the  method  of  arrangement  differs  in 
details,  and  that  no  reasons  are  mentioned  for  the 
giving  of  the  certificate.  In  the  list  before  us  we 
note  many  of  the  plants  with  which  we  are  familiar 
here,  and  that  florists’  varieties  of  Dahlias  raised 
here  find  their  way  to  Holland.  The  distinctions  in 
the  way  of  certificates  are  also  slightly  more 
numerous  in  Holland  than  here.  We  are  somewhat 
puzzled  as  to  the  plant  mentioned  by  the  name  of 
Primula  veris  acaulis  caerulea,  for  which  a  first-class 
certificate  and  a  vote  of  thanks  were  accorded  to 
one  and  the  same  exhibitor  on  March  9th  for  a  new 
introduction  and  at  the  same  time  a  new  plant 
raised  from  seed. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— This  go-ahead 
society  increased  its  generally  large  attendance  at 
the  last  gathering,  held  on  Tuesday,  June  5th,  at  the 
society's  meeting  rooms, 5,  St. Andrew  Square, Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  paper  for  the  evening  was  from  the 
Rev.  David  R.  Williamson,  Kirkmaiden  Manse, 
Wigton,  well  known  as  a  master  on  Rose  matters 
specially.  "Burns  as  a  Flower  Poet’’  was  the  title 
of  his  subject,  and  such  a  theme  read  before  a 
Scottish  audience,  and  in  Edinburgh,  too,  needs  no 
further  mention  to  bring  home  the  conclusion  that 
the  essay  was  more  than  respectfully  received  ;  for 
anything  pertaining  to  the  greatness  or  the  works  of 
the  Scottish  national  bard  will  bring  flocks  of 
admiring  “students."  Needless  to  add,  that  the 
many  Burnsites.and  others  who  know  little  of  Burns, 
found  Mr.  Williamson’s  references  and  citations  of 
favoursome  quality.  Mr.  James  Grieve,  of  Red 
Braes  Nursery,  occupied  the  chair,  while  Mr. 
Murray,  assistant  secretary,  read  the  paper.  A  vote 
of  sincere  condolence  was  passed  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  V.M.H.,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  world’s  gardeners,  and  a  mighty  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 
The  table  was  well  filled  with  exhibits  by  various 
members.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  essayist,  the 
chairman,  and  to  the  assistant  secretary  terminated 
the  meeting. 
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The  Queen’s  Birthday  Orchid. — We  have  received 
notice  from  a  friend  about  an  Orchid  figured  and 
detailed  in  some  daily  paper,  and  said  to  be  worth 
£2,500  to  £3.000  It  is  mentioned  to  have  been 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  her  eightieth 
birthday,  but  whether  or  no  she  accepted  it  we 
have  not  heard.  Its  (late)  owner  received  it  from 
the  Andes  and  after  getting  it,  he  or  the  growers,  by 
inattention  at  the  outset,  nearly  lost  what  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  floral  wonders  of  the 
century.  Judging  from  the  illustration  sent  us,  the 
outer  segments  of  this  so-called  Orchid  appear  like 
those  of  Iris  laevigata  (Kaempferi),  while  the  inner 
ones  appear  like  part  of  the  head  gear  of  a  clown  at 
the  Christmas  pantomimes — an  artificial  hybrid 
truly. 

Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horticulturists. — 
At  the  meeting  of  this  body  in  conjunction  with  the 
Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent, 
in  the  Casino,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  accorded  to  Cattleya  Mossiae  Reinedes  Beiges, 
shown  by  M.  G.  Vincke-Dujardin  (by  acclamation)  ; 
to  Cymbidium  eburneum,  shown  by  M.  J.  Van  Baer  ; 
to  Alocasia  Duvivieri,  presented  by  M.  L.  de  Smet- 
Duvivier  (by  acclamation) ;  and  to  Anthurium 
scherzerianum  fol.  aureis  striatis,  presented  by  M.  J. 
de  Cock  (by  acclamation).  Honourable  Mentions 
were  accorded  to  Odontoglossum  ruckerianum  var. 
Goossenii,  and  to  Cattleya  Mossiae  var.,  presented 
by  MM.  Praet  &  Cie. 

Rose  Show  at  Stuttgart,  Germany. — An  important 
Rose  show  is  in  progress  in  the  Concert  Hall,  at 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
German  Rose  Amateurs.  It  commenced  on  the 
15th  inst.,  and  closes  on  the  18th.  A  congress 
of  Rose  growers  and  amateurs  took  place  at 
9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  after 
which  luncheon  was  partaken  of.  The  Rose 
lovers  assembled  then  proceeded  to  examine 
the  show.  On  the  18th  they  intend  seeing  the 
principal  sights  of  Stuttgart  and  Umgebung.  Prizes 
were  offered  for  Roses  and  necessary  implements,  &c., 
in  71  classes. 

Real  Horticulturists — It  is  said  of  the  late  Sir 
Archibald  Grant,  Bart.,  of  Monymusk,  that  he  was 
a  devoted  and  successful  fruit  and  plant  cultivator, 
and  all  his  forebears  were  likewise  of  the  same 
nature.  It  is  even  said  that  one  of  the  same  family 
planted  so  many  as  fifty  million  trees.  Would  that 
more  of  our  present  day  proprietors  would  be  like¬ 
wise  generous.  The  results  would  be  as  gold  mines 
to  their  often  hard-up  and  spendthrift  heirs,  and  the 
endowment  to  the  nation  at  large  would  not  be 
small.  The  Sir  Archibald  Grant  we  now  mention, 
when  he  fell  heir  to  his  beautiful  estate,  purchased 
a  large  quantity  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  and 
gave  them  to  his  tenants  and  servants.  He  also 
established  a  horticultural  society  and  took  an 
active  part  in  its  working.  At  the  annual  show  he 
induced  his  neighbouring  aristocratic  friends  to  give 
attendance  and  help,  by  inviting  them  to  luncheon, 
and  by  giving  away  many  prizes  to  exhibitors.  We 
always  have  found  that  such  gentlemen  lived  far  the 
happiest  and  best  lives  who  got  their  pleasure  from 
the  giving  of  pleasure  and  help  to  others. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — The 
rules  and  report  of  the  committee  of  the  above  in¬ 
stitution,  with  a  list  of  the  subscribers  for  the  year 
ending  31st  December,  1898,  is  placed  in  our  hands 
in  neat  booklet  form,  The  report  is  favourable;  and 
bespeaks  of  increased  demand  and  also  increased 
supply  to  the  needs  of  many  aged  petitioners.  Thus 
the  institution  is  ever  becoming  more  and  more 
helpful.  Early  in  1898  there  were  168  pensioners  on 
the  funds,  who  alone  sapped  away  £3,060.  Sixteen 
of  these  have  died,  leaving  aged  widows,  whose 
claims  for  a  continuance  of  the  pension  have  been 
considered  and  granted.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
“Victorian  Era  Fund”  £4,075  were  raised,  but 
£925  is  required  to  raise  it  to  the  £5,000,  the  sum 
desired  by  the  committee.  £540  has  been  gathered 
during  the  last  year  towards  this  object,  while  the 
following  gentlemen  have  kindly  promised  £50  each, 
conditionally  on  the  amount  being  obtained:— N. 
Sherwood,  Esq.,  V.M.H.  (Trustee) ;  Arthur  W. 
Sutton,  Esq., ;  V.M.H.,  Leonard  Sutton,  Esq.  ; 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (Treasurer);  Geo.  Munro, 
Esq  ,  V.M.H. ;  and  R.  Millagan  Hogg,  Esq.  The 
balance  in  the  hands  of  treasurer  and  secretary  at 
the  close  of  the  year  was  £975  us.  4d. 


The  Oak  reaches  maturity  at  the  age  of  200,  the 
Elm  at  150,  and  the  Ash  at  too  years.  Trees  that 
grow  quickly  have  the  shortest  lives  as  a  rule,  12  in. 
being  the  average  growth  of  an  Oak  annually,  and 
2J  ft.,  that  of  the  Elm. 

Death  of  Mr.  Peter  Drummond. — Only  a  fortnight 
after  Mr.  James  Kelway's  death,  his  nursery  fore¬ 
man,  Mr.  Peter  Drummond,  has  died.  He  was 
apparently  in  the  best  of  health  up  to  the  last 
moment,  and  fell  lifeless  while  at  his  work.  He  was 
sixty-six  years  old  last  August,  having  been  with  the 
Kelways  for  twenty-six  of  those  years.  He  was 
what  we  term  a  "  good  all-round  man,’’  very 
pleasant  in  converse,  courteous  and  obliging,  and 
kind  to  instruct  in  all  those  things  he  had  mastered. 
In  every  branch  of  his  occupation  he  emulated  his 
late  employer,  and  his  care  and  ardour  for  his  various 
charges  has  left  with  us  a  name  proudly  honoured 
and  weli  remembered.  The  Messrs.  Kelway  have 
lost  a  reliable  man,  and  all  who  knew  him  will 
greatly  miss  his  personality.  Apoplexy,  due  to  the 
heat,  was  the  cause  of  death. 

Hanley  Horticultural  Fete  —The  Hanley  Park  fete 
and  third  annual  horticultural  show  will  this  year  be 
held  on  July  5th  and  6th,  and  will  again  take  place 
in  the  grounds  of  Hanley  Park  which  covers  above 
80  acres  and  which  has  been  acquired,  laid  out  and 
ornamented  by  the  Hanley  Corporation.  One  of 
the  two  Veitch  Memorial  Medals  with  cash  prize 
annnally  offered  by  the  trustees  of  the  Veitch 
Memorial  fund  is  to  be  competed  for  at  this  show 
and  upwards  of  £1,600  is  allocated  to  prizes,  music 
and  other  attractions.  In  the  children’s  section  of 
the  flower  show,  which  was  a  section  that  aroused 
very  considerable  sympathy  and  interest  last  year, 
some  2,000  entries  have  already,  been  received  ;  and 
it  is  also  certain  that  the  liberality  of  the  prize  list 
in  the  competing  sections  for  the  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  alike  will  again  be  well  filled.  The  Horti¬ 
cultural  Secretary  is  Mr.  J.  Kent,  F.R.H.S.,  The 
Park,  Hanley.  The  enterprising  committee  of  this 
increasingly  popular  show  has  recently  offered  for 
"Sale  by  Auction"  the  privilege  of  providing 
refreshment  tents  for  the  forthcoming  show.  The 
Auctioneer’s  list  shows  that  £485  has  accrued  to  the 
society  from  this  source,  which  demonstrates  what 
wonderful  strides  the  society  must  have  made  in 
public  favour,  after  but  2  years'  experience.  This 
is  how  they  can  give  £500  in  prizes. 

- •*— - 

STREPTOSOLEN  JAMESONII. 

Previous  to  seeing  the  note  on  this  plant  in  your 
issue  of  May  27th  from  F.  G.  Brewer,  I  had  on 
several  occasions  been  on  the  point  of  writing  you 
a  few  lines  about  it,  having  for  some  months  been 
meeting  with  it  in  flower  under  varying  conditions.  I 
have  almost  accustomed  myself  to  think  of  it  as  one  of 
those  things  which  will  flower  under  whatever  treat¬ 
ment  is  accorded  it.  Truly,  as  Mr.  Brewer  says, it  is 
a  charming  plant.  I  am  constantly  meeting  with  it 
growing  in  large  pots  or  planted  out  and  trained  to 
pillars,  under  roofs  and  the  back  walls  of  conser¬ 
vatories.  When  under  these  conditions  the  wealth 
of  cut  flowers  to  be  had  from  it  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  It  is  cut  and  come  again  ;  and  intermixed 
with  flowers  of  different  form  and  colour  the  effect  is 
most  admirable.  As  a  climbing  plant  for  the 
positions  indicated  it  stands  in  the  foremost  rank. 
Now,  a  few  words  as  to  its  adaptability  for  general 
decorative  purposes,  when  grown  in  the  favourite 
48-  size  pot.  It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to 
find  it  being  made  use  of  in  that  way  ;  and  having 
also  seen  it  flowering  well  in  60  size  pots,  I  see  no 
reason  or  difficulty  in  the  way  of  growing  batches  of 
it  for  house  and  conservatory  decoration  in  the 
favourite  4-in.  jiots.  Fresh  batches  of  it  should  be 
struck  and  grown  on  at  intervals  to  suit  the  particular 
requirements  of  the  various  establishments,  because 
it  will  not  do  to  starve  it, as  is  too  frequently  the  case, 
where  its  merits  are  not  so  fully  recognised  as  they 
might  be. —  W.  B.  G. 

- 

ANDROSACES. 

Some  of  the  most  charming  alpine  plants  in  culti¬ 
vation  are,  without  doubt,  the  different  species  of 
Androsace.  They  belong  to  the  order  Primulaceae, 
and  are  essentially  alpine  plants,  coming  mostly  from 


the  Alps,  Tyrol,  Pyrenees  and  Himalayas.  In  size 
the  Androsaces  are  small,  of  neat  compact  habit  with 
heavy  foliage,  and  stems  attaining  an  average  height 
of  about  three  inches.  In  their  native  habitats  the 
Androsaces  are  almost  totally  confined  to  snowy  reg¬ 
ions  of  great  altitude,  certain  varieties,  as  A.  glacialis, 
growing  in  clefts  and  cracks  in  the  rocks  in  the  regions 
of  glaciers  and  perpetual  snow  and  ice.  In  these 
regions  they  have  to  live  in  almost  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  as  all  who  have  done  much  alpine  climbing 
must  know  from  experience.  During  the  day  the 
rays  of  the  sun  strike  on  the  plants  and  rocks  with  great 
fierceness,  and  at  night  they  have  to  endure  intense 
cold  and  bitter  frosts,  frosts  which  would  speedily 
destroy  any  shrubs  or  large  plants  exposed  to  them 
for  even  a  short  period  of  time.  And  yet  in  these 
extremes  of  temperature  these  little  plants  live  and 
thrive,  and  produce  most  exquisite  flowers  of  various 
hues,  some  pure  snow-white, others  rose  coloured,  and 
others  again  crimson  with  white  or  yellow  eyes,  one 
species,  A  vitaliana,  being  yellow. 

Growing  as  a  rule  in  clefts  of  the  rocks  amoDg  the 
snow,  they  are  frequently  found  on  the  vertical  faces 
of  steep  precipices,  where  the  plants  follow  along  the 
cracks  and  fissures  and  send  their  long  roots  far  into 
the  rocks,  and  so  find  abundant  moisture  in  the 
hottest  summer  weather  and  during  the  longest 
droughts. 

Many  of  the  truly  alpine  plants,  such  as  Gentians 
and  Saxifrages,  are  to  be  found  also  growing  in  the 
meadows  of  the  lower  Swiss  slopes  ;  and  even  on  our 
own  English  hills  and  coast  rocks ;  but  not  so  the 
Androsace.  It  is  alpine  in  every  sense  and  is  never 
found  growing  in  the  pastures  nor  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  but  is  indigenous  only  on 
the  lofty  summits  and  elevated  rocks  of  the  snowy 
regions. 

Cultivation. — Although  the  Androsaces  are  so 
particular  as  to  their  native  habitat,  they  can  never¬ 
theless  be  acclimatised  and  grown  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  life.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  cultivate  their  plants  in  pure  country 
air  are  far  more  likely  to  succeed  with  these  alpines 
than  their  less  fortunate  comrades  around  the 
metropolis  and  other  cites,  as  the  small  leaves,  gener¬ 
ally  hairy  or  downy,  collect  far  more  dust,  smoke, 
and  soot,  than  the  majority  of  evergreen  alpines. 

Androsaces  are  frequently  grown  in  pots  and 
pans,  and  with  excellent  results,  as  may  have  been 
noticed  by  many  at  the  last  two  or  three  shows  of 
the  R.  H.  S.  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  and  at 
other  shows.  The  deeper  the  pots  or  pans  are,  the 
better.  The  plant  should  be  firmly  packed  between 
pieces  of  stone,  in  a  peaty  mixture,  with  plenty  of 
sand,  grit,  and  broken  sand-stone.  The  stones 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  allow  good  drainage  and 
yet  not  so  much  as  to  let  the  moisture  flow  away  too 
easily.  The  general  treatment  required  is  much  the 
same  as  that  for  Saxifrages.  The  pans  of  the  hardier 
varieties  may  be  kept  outside  unprotected  all  the  year, 
the  more  difficult  varieties  being  kept  in  cold  frames 
during  the  winter. 

When  planted  in  the  rockery  they  should  be 
placed,  if  possible,  in  sloping  or  perpendicular  clefts, 
which  pentrates  some  distance  among  the  stones,  the 
clefts  being  well  and  tightly  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  sand  or  light  loam,  with  much  sand,  gritty 
matter  and  broken  sand-stone.  They  should  be 
planted  as  far  as  possible  on  a  slope,  to  avoid  any 
danger  from  winter  wet,  which  is  fatal  to  the  plants. 

Many  of  the  Androsaces  can  be  raised  from  seed 
with  little  difficulty,  the  annual  species  often  coming 
self-sown. 

Seed  should  be  sown  in  autumn  in  light  sandy  soil 
and  the  pans  placed  in  cold  frames.  Some  small 
pieces  of  broken  sand  stone  should  be  placed  on  the 
surface  to  prevent  the  growth  of  "  green  ”  as  much 
as  possible. 

Species.  The  following  species  are  the  most 
suitable  for  ordinary  and  amateur  culture  : — 

A.  sarmentosa. — Rose  coloured,  a  popular  species 
of  easy  culture  in  pots  and  pans,  and  also  suitable 
for  rock  work. 

A.  Helvetica. — The  most  common  Swiss  species. 

A.  ciliata. — A  choice  species  from  the  Pyrenees, 
of  strong  growth,  with  rose  flowers  and  very  downy 
foliage. 

A.villosa. — Also  a  Pyrenean  plant  of  easy  culture, 
with  hairy  foliage  and  white  blossoms. 

A.  vitaliana  is  the  only  one  in  culture  with  yellow 
bossoms. 

A.  corono  pi  folia  is  an  annual  of  extremely  easy 
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culture.  When  in  a  suitable  situation  it  will  easily 
come  up  self-sown  every  year,  and  has  snow  white 
flowers. 

A  glacialis,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  is  of  easy 
growth  and  well  adapted  for  the  rockery. 

A.  foliosa  is  another  Himalayan  plant,  but  more 
difficult  to  grow  than  A.  glacialis. 

A.  lanuginosa  is  good  for  rock-work,  and  has 
downy  foliage,  rose  flowers,  with  yellow  eye.  It  is 
also  a  native  of  the  Himalayas. 

Other  species  are  A.  alpina,  A.  imbricata,  A. 
carnea,  A.  obtusifolia,  A.  pubescens,  A,  Laggeri,  A. 
wulfeniana,  &c. — I.  Ether ington. 


ROUPELL  PARK  NURSERIES. 

The  firm  well  known  for  its  fineCaladiums,  Gloxinias, 
&c.,  to  wit,  the  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  London,  S.E.,  do 
not  confine  themselves  alone  to  these  specialities. 
From  a  recent  visit  to  the  place  we  can  direct  the 
visitor,  when  down  in  that  direction,  to  call  and  see 
the  Begonias,  Cannas  and  the  many  houses  filled 
with  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  The  Begonias 
are  very  fine,  especially  the  single  varieties,  and  a 
large  selection  is  grown.  Gloxinias  are  likewise 
handsomely  flowered  and  represented  in  a  dozen 
pretty  shades  of  colour. 

Caladiums,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  in  great 
quantity.  The  plants  are  very  large,  at  least  many 
of  them,  with  deeply  coloured,  brilliant  foliage. 
Young  batches  of  plants  are  constantly  being 
advanced.  As  we  have  said,  Cannas  are  in  great 
force  and  judging  from  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
flower  spikes  just  being  thrown  up  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  the  blooms  will  be  as  fine  as  need  be  desired. 
Then  whole  houses  are  devoted  to  Maidenhair  Ferns 
in  the  various  useful  varieties  ;  Palms,  always  in 
demand  for  decoration  ;  stove  plants,  represented  by 
most  beautiful  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and  flowering 
bulbous  plants  ;  in  fact,  stocks  of  all  the  plants  most 
sought  after  to  use  for  house  furnishing  or  room 
decorations.  We  must  not  omit  to  remark  on  the 
pot  Vines,  which  this  reason  are  breaking  very 
strongly.  They  are  clean,  healthy,  stout,  and  there 
are  many  of  them.  The  established  fruiting  vineries 
are  also  in  a  favourable  state.  In  conclusion  we  may 
add  that  to  preserve  their  cut  flowers  over  a  length¬ 
ened  period,  Messrs.  Peed  &  Sons  have  recently  built  a 
large  underground  cellar  below  their  flower-sale-room 
and  are  able  to  keep  cut  bloom  fresh  for  5  or  6  days 
longer  than  usual. 

- ->*— - - 

SWEET  PEAS  IN  POTS, 

I  suppose  there  is  no  more  popular  or  useful 
annual  than  this  ;  its  fragrance  and  beauty,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  diversity  of  colour  to  be  obtained, 
renders  it  useful  for  all  kinds  of  decorative  work. 
Yet  how  seldom  one  sees  blooms  out  of  season  ! 
Many  other  subjects  less  beautiful  and  useful  are 
forced.  Yet  none  are  more  amenable  to  forcing  or 
yield  a  better  teturn.  As  they  are  much  appre¬ 
ciated  here  for  dinner  table  and  other  room  decora¬ 
tion  I  grow  a  batch  in  pots,  and  generally  get  them 
in  bloom  a  month  before  those  outside.  I  have  now 
been  picking  flowers  for  a  week  from  plants  grown 
in  unheated  houses.  My  method  is  to  sow  five 
seeds  in  a  60-sized  pot  about  the  first  or  second 
week  in  February.  These  placed  in  a  Peach  house 
will  germinate  and  grow  steadily  and  strong,  and  in 
due  course  are  shifted  into  32’s,  keeping  them  as 
near  the  light  as  possible,  and  supporting  the  plants 
with  twigs.  This  year  I  gave  some  more  pot  room, 
using  16’s,  but  so  far  I  have  observed  no  better 
results  than  from  small  pots.  Growth  is  stronger, 
but  they  are  not  so  floriferous.  When  about  to 
bloom  I  remove  them  outside  and  stand  them  in 
front  of  a  greenhouse  or  fence.  They  produce 
plenty  of  bloom  til!  outside  ones  are  ready.  If  I  had 
much  conservatory  work  to  do  I  should  use  these, 
for  I  think  a  group  of  Sweet  Peas  pretty,  graceful, 
and  light,  and  always  command  admiration. 

The  dwarf  Cupid,  both  pink  and  white  varieties, 
have  been  much  abused  since  their  introduction  a 
few  years  since  ;  but  I  like  them  very  much  as  pot 
plants  notwithstanding  their  little  eccentricities  such 
as  dropping  their  blooms  when  on  the  point  of 
expanding,  and  the  very  short  peduncle.  Three 
plants  in  a  32-sized  pot  make  a  nice  bushy  little 
specimen,  and  for  edging  of  stages  and  walks  and  if 
allowed  to  grow  naturally,  without  any  stakes,  th»y 
are  very  effective,  and  remain  iu  bloom  several 


weeks.  Careful  watering  and  a  shady  and  airy 
situation,  when  in  bloom,  will  prevent  many  of  the 
flowers  falling. 

I  have  tried  most  of  the  best  varieties  and  find 
them  all  very  amenable  to  pot  culture.  I  have,  this 
year,  in  addition  to  the  dwarfs  just  mentioned,  Mars, 
a  brilliant  red  ;  Venus,  very  delicate  straw  colour,  a 
charming  flower;  Black  Knight,  one  of  the  best 
darks  I  have  yet  grown  ;  Duke  of  Sutherland,  a  dark 
claret  standard,  with  bluish  wings ;  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  pinky-white,  blooming  pure  white  when 
fully  expanded ;  Lady  Mary  Currie,  a  delicately 
shaded  bronze-pink,  a  lovely  colour ;  Prince  of 
Wales,  bright  rose  self,  richly  coloured  ;  Chancellor, 
orange-pink  ;  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  a  beautiful  mauve, 
very  effective  where  this  shade  is  favoured : 
Colonist,  a  rosy-lilac,  very  good.  These  are  all 
produced  on  long  stems  and  are  of  good  form. 

Copious  supplies  of  water  are  needed  ;  and  weak 
manure  and  soot  water  aid  the  production  of  fine 
blooms. 

A  very  pretty  and  light  arrangement  of  cut  blooms 
for  dinner  table  decorations  may  be  made  by  using 
small,  developed  growth  of  Asparagus — now  in 
plenty  on  outside  beds  as  foliage — associated  with 
the  tendrils  of  the  Pea  itself,  interspersing  small 
sprays  of  Gypsophila  elegans.  The  prettiest 
possible  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  judicious  use 
of  these  very  simple  materials — A.  P. 

[A  box  of  cut  flowers  of  ten  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas 
accompanied  the  above  notes,  and  they  were  sufficient¬ 
ly  convincing  that  fine  flowers  of  this  popular  race,  in 
no  way  lacking  in  size,  colour,  length  of  stalk,  loveli¬ 
ness  and  fragrance,  can  be  produced  by  this  method 
of  cultivation.  They  are  certainly  worthy  of  all  the 
care  and  labour  they  entail.  The  varieties  sent 
were  Black  Knight  and  Duke  of  Sutherland,  both 
very  dark  sorts  in  the  way  of  Boreatton  and  Shah- 
zada  ;  and  of  the  two  we  liked  the  Duke  best.  Mars 
was  bright  and  fiery  as  the  name  would  imply. 
Proceeding  down  the  scale  of  colour  we  come  to 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Colonist  (new),  both  soft 
purple  varieties  with  flowers  of  large  size.  Chan¬ 
cellor  is  a  brilliant  salmon-pink,  and  veined  like 
Lady  Penzance.  Lady  Mary  Currie  (new)  is  a 
lovely  rose  variety  of  a  rich  and  popular  colour. 
Lady  Nina  Balfour  (mauve)  was  as  well  coloured 
as  we  have  seen  it.  Venus  may  be  described  as 
having  a  salmony-apricot  flush  ;  and  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  is  a  blush,  both  being  delicate  and 
pleasing  colours  —  Ed.] 


PEOPLE  WE  HAVE  MET. 

Mr.  Alexander  Wright. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  native  of  the 
*'  kingdom  ”  of  Fife,  and,  omitting  his  earlier  boy¬ 
hood,  we  find  him  commencing  his  career  of  gar¬ 
dening  at  Dunnikier,  in  Fife,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
Mr.  R.  Dewar  was  then,  and  still  is,  gardener  at 
Dunnikier,  and  was  well  qualified  to  impart  sound, 
practical  knowledge.  Mr.  Wright  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  to  this  gardener  for  many  kind¬ 
nesses  during  the  4^  years  he  was  under  him,  and 
for  assistance  readily  proffered  at  various  times  in 
after  years.  The  straightforward  and  honest  way 
with  which  he  went  to  work  instilled  into  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  lessons  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The 
last  year  of  his  sojourn  there  Mr.  Wright  acted  as 
foreman,  so  that  he  had  every  opportunity  of  getting 
an  insight  into  all  the  different  branches  of  gar¬ 
dening. 

His  next  move  was  to  Lennox  Castle,  Stirling¬ 
shire,  where  he  acted  as  journeyman  for  a  twelve- 
month.  It  was  here  that  he  began  in  earnest  the 
study  of  the  British  Ferns,  for  which  he  contracted 
a  love  that  has  Dever  since  forsaken  him.  He 
searched  all  the  likely  glens  and  corners  for  miles 
around,  and  he  looks  back  with  satisfaction  upon 
the  work  he  then  accomplished.  In  this  district  he 
picked  up  thirty-two  species  and  varieties.  He 
received  much  encouragement  and  assistance  from 
the  schoolmaster  (Mr.  Blair)  of  the  clachan  of 
Campsie.  While  attending  classes  he  discovered 
that  the  schoolmaster  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  pteridology,  and  knew  most  of  the  British 
species.  Many  of  Mr,  Wright's  discoveries  found 
a  suitable  home  in  the  "dominie’s”  greenhouse, 
which  was  devoted  to  Ferns. 

The  subject  of  these  notes  next  engaged  as  fore¬ 
man  at  Arniston,  near  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  a  year’s  good  training  under  Mr, 


McTaggart,  who  still  holds,  his  position  there.  TO 
this  gardener  he  is  indebted  for  m  any  hints  and 
examples  of  good,  sound  gardening.  From  here,  he 
went  to  Glasslough,  Co.  Monaghan,  Ireland.  At  the 
November  term  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  but  was  told 
there  was  nothing  for  him.  Later  on,  he  was  asked 
if  he  would  go  to  Ireland,  to  which  he  replied  he  did 


Mr.  Alexander  Wright. 


not  care,  so  long  as  the  place  was  good.  Ireland 
was  a  lively  place  about  that  time,  and  the  nursery¬ 
man,  patting  him  on  the  back,  said,  “  You're  the 
kind  I  like  to  see.”  While  he  was  at  Glasslough,  it 
possessed  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  plants  in 
any  private  place  in  the  Sister  Isle,  both  as  regards 
specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  hardy 
subjects  in  the  open.  Conifers  and  shrubs  were 
particularly  well  represented  by  good  things.  Those 
were  the  days  of  big  specimen  plants,  when  it  took 
about  two  days  to  tie  a  specimen  Azalea,  or  to  stake 
and  tie  a  Dracophyllum  gracile.  He  was  under 
twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  took  charge  as 
foreman.  He  still  has  many  happy  recollections  of 
the  varied  scenes  that  then  passed  before  him  during 
the  two  years  he  remained.  The  garden  was  in  a 
beautiful  position  and  the  view  looking  towards  the 
lake  and  woods  beyond  was  such  as  we  seldom  find 
equalled.  The  new  mansion  then  being  built  must 
command  a  magnificent  view,  and  the  owner,  Sir 
John  Leslie,  can  say  that  all  he  can  survey  he  owns. 

Desirous  of  seeing  the  work  carried  on  in  the 
London  Parks  he  came  to  London,  where  he  stayed 
for  about  three  months,  then  went  as  a  foreman  to 
Neville  Court,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Many  of  our 
readers  may  remember  the  pyramid  Selaginellas 
shown  at  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Flower  Show.  A 
worthy  man,  Mr.  Scammel,  had  a  record  of  taking 
the  prize  in  that  class  for  eleven  years,  and  that  year 
he  exhibited  the  finest  pans  of  Mosses  Mr,  Wright 
had  ever  seen,  but  the  Pyramids  drowned  them. 

He  remained  there  for  about  two  years,  then  went 
into  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  W.  Barron  &  Son,  at 
Borrowash,  Derby.  Most  of  the  time  he  was  there  he 
superintended  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  a  new 
place  near  Cromford.  The  experience  he  then 
gained  in  moving  large  trees  with  Barron's  trans¬ 
planting  machines  has  been  of  great  service  to  him. 
Before  finishing  the  place,  he  had  the  offer  of,  and 
accepted,  "The  Grove,”  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  as 
head  gardener.  Here  Mr.  Brightwen  took  a  great 
interest  in  his  garden  and  he  carried  out  a  great 
number  of  alterations  during  the  four  and  a  half 
years  his  gardener  remained.  Those  were  the  days 
of  subtropical  and  carpet  bedding  ;  and  something 
like  40,000  carpet  bedding  plants  were  planted  out  in  a 
season,  besides  the  subtropical  and  other  half  hardy 
plants. 

His  next  change  was  to  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq., 
"  Devonhurst,”  Chiswick,  where  he  remained  ten 
and  a  half  years,  and  where  he  experienced  many 
kindnesses  both  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts.  During 
his  residence  here  in  the  midst  of  learning— he  took 
advantage  of  hfs  surroundings,  and  not  the  least 
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pleasing  was  the  Mutual  Improvement  Societies,  in 
which  he  took  part,  as  well  as  the  competitions 
connected  therewith  ;  and  that  connection  he  is 
pleased  to  own  is  not  quite  severed  yet.  At  the 
annual  show  of  the  now  defunct  Chiswick  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  he  was  a  formidable  competitor, 
taking  leading  prizes  for  groups  of  plants,  groups, 
and  cut  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums,  Selaginellas, 
specimen  Fuchsias,  &c. 

During  the  last  year  or  so  of  his  stay  here  he  did 
not  eDjoy  so  good  health  and  decided  to  change. 
He  was  then  appointed  horticultural  lecturer  for 
Berkshire,  but  resigned  before  he  had  begun  work, 
to  take  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Falkland  Park, 
South  Norwood  Hill,  then  being  laid  out  by  T. 
McMeekin,  Esq.,  and  during  the  seven  years  he  was 
in  his  service  he  experienced  nothing  but  the  greatest 
kindness  at  his  hands ;  and  when  he  suggested 
leaving  him  shortly  before  he  sold  the  estate,  he  told 
Mr.  Wright  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  leave 
them  ;  for  during  the  seven  years  they  had  been 
together  they  had  never  had  a  cross  word.  On 
the  contrary,  they  spent  many  pleasant  hours 
together,  both  in  the  arrangement  of  hardy  plants 
outside,  and  the  collecting  of  all  the  finer  exotics 
for  inside.  The  laying  out  of  the  grounds  had 
been  a  worx  of  much  pleasure  and  it  is  most 
interesting  to  notice  the  effect  produced  by  each 
year’s  successive  growth.  The  collection  of  Orchids 
that  has  been  got  together  now  contains  some  good 
things,  the  thousands  of  seedlings  show  happy  hours 
of  anticipation  for  the  future ;  and  the  series  of 
photographs  he  has  taken  at  different  times  will 
be  a  lasting  remembrance  of  days  happily  spent. 

The  present  owner  of  Falkland  Park,  C.  Hay 
Walker,  Esq.,  kindly  asked  him  to  stay  on  with 
him.  Although  Mr.  Walker  has  not  yet  had  much 
time,  he  is  now  further  improving  the  place,  and 
the  garden  is  coming  in  for  its  due  share.  In  the 
short  time  that  has  already  elapsed  a  new  range 
of  vineries  has  been  built,  and  a  forcing  house 
erected.  At  present  the  place  is  in  fine  condition, 
the  trees,  shrubs  and  well-kept  lawns  being  rich  in 
their  varied  hues  of  flowers  and  greenery,  the  grass 
being  now  well  established  on  the  dry  hill-top  at 
Falkland  Park. 

- »l- 

NOTES  FROM  EDINBURGH. 

Spring  Flowers  at  the  Botanic  Gardens. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  well  to  make  note  of 
some  spring  flowers  for  our  own  and  our  friends' 
guidance.  If  we  desire  to  make  any  addition  to  our 
collection  of  rock-work  and  other  spring  flowering 
plants,  now  is  the  time  to  keep  our  eyes  open  and 
note  the  names  of  plants  which  may  take  our  fancy. 
ODly  last  year  I  planted  up  a  small  garden,  which 
included  a  rockery,  and  even  now  I  could  wish  I  had 
added  a  few  more  things  I  have  since  noticed  in 
various  gardens.  With  that  end  in  view  we  made  a 
visit  to  the  above-named  gardens ;  and  being  a 
beautiful  afternoon  it  was  a  treat  in  itself  irrespective 
of  the  profit  and  instruction  which  may  be  had  by 
any  lover  of  flowers  who  visits  the  place.  I  think 
no  better  place  could  better  lend  itself  for  such  a 
purpose  than  the  position  in  which  these  gardens 
are  placed  for  diversity  of  surface,  rising,  as  it  does, 
in  some  parts  to  a  considerable  height  and  exposure. 
We  are  yet  led  by  pretty  winding  walks  to  shady 
nooks  and  sheltered  glades,  which  to  a  stranger 
visiting  them  must  prove  a  delightful  and  pleasant 
surprise. 

Although  evidence  of  the  lateness  of  the  season 
fend  of  May)  are  very  marked  (the  trees,  &c.,  being 
barely  in  full  leaf  yet),  there  is  a  freshness  and  beauty 
all  around  which  is  very  pleasant,  the  Beeches, 
Sycamores  and  Horse  Chestnuts  (just  bursting  into 
bloom),  with  the  double  Cherry,  a  mass  of  white, 
and  many  of  the  earlier  Rhododendrons,  showing 
bright  in  many  a  corner.  It  is  very  cheering  to  look 
upon  these  spring  flowers,  always  commending 
themselves  to  us,  coming  as  they  do  after  the  dark 
days  of  winter. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  go  into  detail,  but  I  may 
add  in  a  word  that  a  great  work  has  been  going  on 
in  the  above  place  for  some  years  past.  “  Men  may 
come  and  men  may  go,"  but  they  (the  successive 
directors)  go  on  for  ever,  it  would  seem,  making 
alterations  and  improvements.  The  whole  place  has 
been  under  a  process  of  re-modelling,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  that  in  connection  with  those  alterations  some 
interesting  experiments  have  taken  place  in  the  lifting 


and  transplanting  of  huge  trees  and  shrubs.  I 
noticed  a  very  large  Yew  which  evidently  had  been 
lifted  but  lately,  and  which  was  promising  well,  a 
decided  growth  having  begun.  The  beautiful  new 
range  of  glass-houses  which  have  now  been  finished 
for  some  time  are  a  sight  in  themselves,  and  viewed 
from  the  main  walk  beyond  the  herbaceous  ground 
look  very  fine. 

But  I  have  diverged  from  my  subject ;  as  I  said 
the  end  in  view  was  a  visit  to  the  rock  garden.  Here 
the  variety  in  flower  at  present  is  not  so  great  as  one 
might  have  expected.  All  the  same  this  is  not  the 
least  pretty  spot  in  these  extensive  grounds,  rising  as 
it  does  in  tiers  with  circular  walks  around  to  a 
goodly  height,  the  plants  being  arranged  in  stone 
squares  for  convenience  in  naming.  I  must  now 
conclude  with  the  names  of  a  few  things  we  noted. 
First  to  attract  attention  is  the  well-known  Alyssum 
saxatile,  one  of  the  showiest  of  spring  flowers,  one 
mass  of  bright  yellow  ;  A.  benthamianum,  canary- 
yellow,  compact  and  free ;  and  Trollius  (Globe 
flower),  a  most  useful  class  for  cutting.  We  noted 
T.  asiaticus,  bright  yellow;  and  T.  americanus, 
orange-yellow.  Saxifragas,  a  well-known  class,  were 
also  very  fine.  S.  aquatica,  requiring  a  damp  place, 
as  its  name  implies,  was  very  fine.  We  noted  also 
Aubrietias  in  variety ;  and  Corydalis  Dobilis,  a 
pretty  plant  with  foliage  somewhat  like  the  Dielytra, 
flowers  in  whorls,  yellow,  with  dark  centre.  We 
may  further  mention  Phlox  subulata,  P.  The  Bride, 
and  P.  reptans,  all  pretty  varieties  for  the  rockery. 
The  Gentians  are  a  pretty  class,  and  one  we  very 
seldom  see  in  our  gardens,  yet  where  can  we  find  a 
blue  like  Gentiana  verna  ?  Give  it  a  moist  place  in 
the  rockery  and  it  will  do  well ;  its  height  is  4  in. 
PolemoDium  (Greek  Valerian)  is  a  fine  class  and 
dwarf.  P.  humile  we  noticed  as  very  fine.  Tulipa 
pulchella,  a  hardy  species,  has  creamy-yellow  flowers. 
But  enough  ;  if  these  few  notes  will  tend  to  awaken 
the  interest  of  your  readers  in  spring  flowers,  my 
object  will  have  been  gained. — Richard. 


THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 


There  is  no  work  more  arduous  and  binding  than 
to  be  responsible  for  the  proper  care  of  a  range  of 
plant  houses  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  have 
pinching,  disbudding,  pruning,  cleaning,  syringing, 
watering,  and  scrubbing ;  shading,  ventilating  and 
some  stoking.  The  weather  has  been  such  as  makes 
crops  uneven  in  crop  and  form,  for  after  a  long 
continued  shivering  or  in  places,  damp  spring,  the 
the  close  heat  typical  of  July  opened  out  suddenly. 

The  Stove. 

To  those  who  know  how  and  when  to  employ  the 
syringe  it  becomes  a  brother  to  use  the  water  can. 
Applied  in  thoroughness,  with  force,  yet  with  judg¬ 
ment,  clear  water  alone  will  be  the  hardest  barrier 
for  the  establishing  of  insects'  infestations  which 
these  creatures  ever  find.  We  always  dew  the 
Asparagus  plants  lightly,  even  though  this  is  contrary 
to  rule.  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  least  to  disagree  with 
the  freshness  or  quality  of  the  plants.  On  the  con¬ 
trary.  Why  are  such  plants  deleted  from  the  other 
sections  which  receive  the  freshening,  cooling, 
cleaning  influence  got  from  judicious  syringing?  The 
veil-like  foliage  shoots  do  retain  a  dewy  coating,  but 
in  the  warm  atmosphere  the  leaves  become  dried 
before  night-fall  and  seem  all  the  glossier  for  the 
wetting.  All  the  foliage  of  stove  and  other  plants 
should  be  dry  at  least  once  a  day  and  that  at  evening. 
Ventilating  is  not  now  so  precarious  as  it  was  at  the 
time  when  growth  was  in  early  development.  Strong 
draughts,  even  though  they  are  mild,  are  not  beneficial 
to  the  best  growth.  Shading  is  a  duty  demanding 
knowledge  of  a  representative  embracement  upon 
the  habitats  and  likings  of  the  plants  grown  by  the 
man  in  charge.  This  is  substantiated  by  the  results 
of  our  best  cultivators,  for  though  many  may  confess 
an  ignorance  in  regard  to  what  is  termed  scientific 
acumen,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  found  that  their 
erudition  is  more  liberal  and  intricate  than  they 
agree  to. 

Potting  is  more  or  less  always  in  operation.  The 
finer  and  more  delicate  Coleuses  may  be  shifted  on. 
Pinching  and  regulating  are  points  to  attend  to. 
Young  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Strobilanthes,  and 
other  stock  will  be  the  better  for  attention  in  this 
respect.  Keep  Allamandas,  Hoyas,  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  Thunbergias,  &c.,  freely  regulated,  tied- 


in,  and  kept  clean.  Bougainvillea  glabra  and  its  forms 
are  handsomest  when  free  and  loose.  They  should 
be  kept  dry  and  somewhat  starved  until  the  flower 
bracts  appear.  Such  plants  as  Gloxinias  and 
Achimenes,  as  well  as  all  fast  growing  established 
plants,  will  be  helped  by  weak  liquid  manure. 

The  Greenhouse 

Callas  (Richardia  africana)  may  or  may  not  be  turned 
out  into  the  open  borders  at  this  time.  I  grew  them 
for  years  without  a  shift,  and  they  did  almost  as  well 
as  those  repotted  or  planted  out.  The  pots  should 
be  plunged  in  the  soil  of  a  damp  shady  border.  After 
putting  them  out,  rest  them  for  three  weeks,  then 
they  will  start  away  quite  freely.  Cyclamens  and 
Bouvardias  will  now  oe  ready  for  their  flowering 
pots,  after  which  a  place  in  an  airy-shaded  frame 
will  suit  them.  Be  c ireful  to  have  them  always 
clean,  and  ti  syringe  the  Cyclamens  early  in  the 
afternoons,  closing  the  frames  for  a  short  period 
after  this,  and  opening  them  again  later.  The  lights 
might  advantageously  be  removed  in  the  evenings  to 
allow  the  dews  to  have  their  influence.  Seeds  of 
herbaceous  Calceolarias  may  be  sown  now.  They 
must  be  sown  on  the  surface  of  fine  soil  and  lightly 
covered.  The  soil  may  be  kept  moistened  by  plung¬ 
ing  the  pans  to  the  rim  in  water.  Pot  Chrysanth¬ 
emums  into  their  flowering  pots,  and  syringe  them 
twice  a  day. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

The  Melon  fruits  should  now  be  in  need  of  support. 
Syringing  must  be  given  up  once  the  fruits  are  in  the 
way  of  colouring.  In  the  frames  the  plants  are 
doing  vigorously.  Top-dressings  must  be  regularly 
applied  to  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatos. 
With  the  Melons  in  frames,  every  second  day  they 
should  be  looked  over  and  regulated.  Water  must 
be  carefully  kept  from  the  base  of  ths  stems,  and  sun 
heat  utilised  to  the  most  advantage.  Retain  a  warm 
clear  air  in  the  Tomato  houses,  and  do  not  force  the 
crops  too  much. — J.  H.  D. 


PEACH  HOUSE. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  L'AUegro’s  employer 
begins  to  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  Peaches  in 
a  house  that  is  altogether  unsuitable  for  that  purpose, 
both  with  regard  to  the  deficiency  of  light,  owing  to 
an  unsuitable  aspect,  the  lack  of  proper  ventilation, 
and  the  wet  undrainable  conditions  of  the  subsoil  in 
winter.  Peaches  like  plenty  of  moisture  within 
reach  of  their  roots  at  all  times,  but  they  must  not 
be  submerged  in  stagnant  moisture  or  water  for 
weeks  together,  because  they  cannot  properly 
perform  tbeir  functions,  much  less  ripen  their  wood 
to  that  degree  necessary  for  the  production  of  flowers 
and  fruit.  The  only  way  that  L' Allegro  can  improve 
the  house  in  the  matter  of  ventilation  is  to  make 
short  ventilators  at  intervals  in  the  low  brick  wall 
below  the  wall  plate.  Peach  houses  should  have  a 
low  wall,  above  which  there  should  be  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  front  of  3  ft.  so  that  proper  ventilators  could 
be  fixed  there.  It  would  then  be  easier  to  get  at  the 
trees  in  order  to  clean  and  tie  the  shoots  as  well  as 
disbud  the  trees  at  the  proper  seasons.  In  the  event 
of  a  new  house  being  built,  the  trees,  if  not  too  old, 
could  be  removed  there.  The  old  house  could  then 
be  utilised  for  keeping  Ferns  and  greenhouse  plants 
in  pots.  This  would  get  over  the  question  of 
drainage,  because  plants  in  pots  could  always  be 
independent  of  the  soil  or  subsoil.  Azaleas  might 
be  kept  there  during  their  flowering  period,  Camellias 
and  Fuchsias  all  the  year  round,  keeping  them  near 
the  glass  in  summer.  Many  greenhouse  fine  foliage 
plants  might  also  be  grown  in  the  house. — Rex. 


WORMS  IN  LAWNS. 

A  very  effective  method  of  disposing  of  such  disfigur¬ 
ing  creatures  as  worms  are  in  lawns,  is  found  in  the 
application  of  lime  water,  watered  in  when  the 
weather  is  damp.  A  quantity  can  easily  be  secured 
by  placing  20  lbs.  of  fresh,  unslaked  lime  in  a  hogs¬ 
head  and  then  adding  30  gallons  of  water.  This 
done  stir  it  briskly,  and  allow  it  to  stand  undis¬ 
turbed  for  24  hours.  This  brings  the  worms  to  the 
surface,  and  the  able  use  of  a  broom  will  soon  get 
them  collected.  For  a  remedial  measure,  however, 
to  be  used  when  the  worms  become  too  numerous, 
we  find  it  in  one  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate 
dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water  and  added  to 40  gallons 
or  so  of  soft  water,  which  is  then  ready  as  a  solution 
for  applying  in  wet  weather.  This  requires  very 
careful  treatment  as  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  a 
virulent  poison. 
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I  do  not  think  our  space  could  be  better  used  this 
week  than  by  giving  a  list  of  what  I  have  selected 
as  the  brightest  and  best  varieties  or  species  of 
plants  from  many  of  the  various  groups  set  up  at  the 
recent  Temple  show.  Having  grouped  them  into 
their  classes  let  us  see  what’s  what. 

Alpines  and  Herbaceous  Plants  are  represented 
in  the  first  instance,  by  Erigeron  aurantiacum,  a 
Composite  flower  with  bright  orange  heads,  growing 
to  some  9  in.  in  height.  It  can  be  raised  from  seeds 
and  is  suitable  for  rockery  or  border.  Erinus  alpinus 
is  lovely  for  draping  dry  banks,  rockeries,  &c.  The 
plant  forms  a  dense  cushion  of  dwarf  habit  with 
purple  flowers.  It  can  be  got  from  seeds.  Armeria 
cephalotes  rubra  is  probably  well  known  by  sight  if 
not  by  name.  The  deep  rosy  flower-heads  of  dry 
petaled  blooms  last  well  as  cut  flowers.  They  are 
borne  on  long,  wiry  stalks,  S'  in.  long.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  seeds  or  division,  and  very  suitable  as  a 
border  edging  plant.  Anemone  Pulsatilla  is  a 
beautifully  flowered  plant,  and  now  that  it  is  past 
blooming  the  ovaries  form  the  attraction  by  the 
"  mop  ”  of  soft  gray  hairs  they  bear. 

Tulip  Picotee  was  seen  in  an  absolutely  new  form, 
for  instead  of  a  neat  pink  edge  only,  it  had  flushed 
all  its  petals  deeply  pink.  They  were  large  flowers 
too,  and  many  people  wondered,  at  the  first  glance, 
what  they  really  were.  Campanula  glomerata 
dahurica,  about  18  in.  high,  and  bearing  dark  violet 
clusters  was  in  fine  contrast  to  the  snow-white  purity 
of  the  tall,  beady  flower-spikes  of  Saxifraga  granulata 
plena.  A  bushy  form  of  yellow  Wallflower  named 
"  Harpur  Crewe  ”  shows  the  type  we  very  soon  will 
have  for  use  in  bedding.  For  close  carpeting,  it 
must  do  well.  A  careful  hybridist  could  do  much  if 
he  took  the  Wallflowers  in  hand.  Aquilegia  Stuartii 
obtained  a  ready  sale,  or  rather  many  orders,  and 
so  did  A.  caerulea,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Columbine. 
They  are  both  just  the  essence  of  loveliness,  being 
each  of  a  blue  and  white  composition.  Give  them 
ordinary  garden  soil  and  plant  them  out  at  once. 

Ramondia  pyrenaica  is  now  becoming  well  known, 
but  has  still  to  make  much  headway.  The  dark  rugged 
foliage  forms  a  compact  rosette,  the  blue  flowers, 
somewhat  like  a  hardy  Cyclamen,  being  erected 
quite  proudly.  It  does  well  in  a  peaty  soil  in  the 
shady  part  of  a  rockery.  Then  we  saw  the  so-called 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  Ornithogalum  arabicum,  a 
bulbous  plant  which  shoots  into  bloom  at  this  time, 
the  flowers  coming  in  umbels,  being  pure  white 
with  a  jet  black  ovary.  It  is  a  lovely  bloom  on 
long  stalks.  Plant  in  autumn  in  rich,  light  soil,  4  in. 
deep. 

Then  that  sweet  Pink,  named  hybridus  floribun- 
dus,  very  likely  a  hybrid  between  Dianthus  barbatus 
and  one  of  our  perennial  garden  Pinks,  was  seen  to 
much  effect.  It  is  worth  securing  because  of  the 
abundance  of  its  flowers  and  their  fine  lilac-pink 
colour.  Centaurea  montana  alba  and  C  m  rubra, 
and  also  C.  Cyanus,  when  in  such  good  form  as  seen 
at  the  show,  are  simply  splendid.  Eremurus  elwesi- 
anus  and  E.  hymalaicus  might  be  planted  by  those 
who  wish  a  tall  flowered  plant  which  takes  up  very 
little  space.  For  planting  at  the  back  of  herbaceous 
borders  nothing  could  be  better,  and  they  keep  on 
flowering,  with  their  spikes  of  pink  and  white,  for  a 
very  long  period. 

Of  Shrubs,  the  tri-coloured  Beech  was  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  —  Fagus  sylvatica  purpurata  tricolor  is  its 
botanical  name.  Genista  purpurea  was  rather  too 
dull  to  take  well,  but  it  had  lots  of  admirers  all  the 
same.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  flowers  in  great 
profusion.  Sambucus  foliis  lacinatis  aureis  is  also 
very  fine.  It  is  a  dwarf,  frail  form  of  the  golden 
Elder. 

Ferns. — Asplenium  Trichomanes  incisum  is  a  very 
light  and  graceful  Fern  suitable  for  an  unheated 
greenhouse.  Adiantum  pedatum  is  different  from 
the  typical  Maidenhair  Ferns.  It  has  long  dark 
stems  and  branching,  beautifully  curved  green 
pinnae,  or  leaflets.  It  is  also  of  use  for  a  cool  house. 
Polystichum  angulare  gracile  and  Chielanthes  tenuis 
are  also  chosen  because  of  their  perfect  grace  and 
comparative  hardiness.  Davallia  fijensis  elegans  is 
another  nice  Fern,  but  needs  more  warmth.  Gym- 
nogramme  schizophylla  superba  could  not  be  ex¬ 
celled  for  beauty,  or  for  use  as  a  house  decorator. 
Asplenium  Hillii  might  safely  be  recommended  to 


anyone,  being  sturdy  and  beautiful.  Pteris  tricolor 
and  P.  rubricaulis  are  both  nice  Ferns.  Lastrea 
lepida,  like  the  last  three,  was  another  of  the  hand¬ 
some  Ferns.  The  Spanish  Irises  embraced  La 
Coquette,  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue ;  Lemon 
Queen,  pale  yellow,  clear  and  beautiful ;  Canary 
Bird,  of  a  slightly  deeper  yellow;  Cantab,  lavender 
with  a  clear  blotch  of  yellow  on  the  lower  petal ; 
The  Moor,  purplish-brown  ;  Snow  Queen,  pure 
white,  lower  petal  deep  yellow. 

Oenothera  frutlcosa  Youngli  we  believe  to  be  the 
best  of  all  the  Oenotheras  for  a  showy  and  useful 
plant.  The  flower  cups  are  a  pale  Buttercup-yellow, 
and  the  buds  open  freely  down  the  brown  stems.  It 
is  only  i  ft.  tall ;  but  a  mass  of  flowers  wherever 
grown. 

Pap  aver  orientale  is  that  large  perennial  Poppy 
with  the  great  scarlet  flowers  and  a  dark  centre, 
which  so  soon  sheds  the  petals,  leaving  very  orna¬ 
mental  ovaries,  however.  If  the  ovaries  be  slightly 
slit  in  various  forms,  opium,  a  thick,  milky  fluid 
flows  out  and  sets,  turning  black  in  a  short  while  and 
leaving  the  resemblance  of  a  Chinaman’s  face,  or 
whatever  other  form  was  traced  out.  This  plant  is 
ornamental  in  beds  at  the  end  of  long  walks  or 
vistas,  for  the  scarlet  flowers  attract  one  a  long  way 
off. 

Physalis  Alkekengi  has  taken  a  new  place,  or 
rather  a  more  prominent  one  in  the  minds  of  gar¬ 
deners  and  others.  The  flowers  are  not  worthy  of 
notice,  but  the  fruits  or  “  cherries  "  fix  anyone,  and 
then  the  accrescent  calyx  forms  an  object  of  so  great 
beauty  that  no  other  hardy  plant  is  equal  to  it,  is 
not  finer,  at  any  rate,  by  the  time  they  are  at 
maturity,  being  as  they  are  of  a  deep  brick-orange 
colour.  The  plant  is  perennial,  but  may  be  grown 
as  an  annual ;  plenty  of  flat  seeds  are  produced  by 
one  plant.  It  likes  a  good  loamy  soil,  moist  and 
open. 

Then  we  have  various  Ranunculuses,  Bachelor's 
Buttons,  for  instance,  which  jis  named  R.  aconiti- 
folius  Sore  pleno,  and  is  another  great  favourite  with 
the  older  folks.  It  does  well  in  the  shade,  and  no 
doubt  quite  as  well  in  sunshine.  Its  height  runs  to 
ij  ft,  and  the  flowers  are  like  yellowish-white  beads 
or  buttons  rising  above  dark  dissected  foliage. 

Begonias. — I  would  here  refer  for  a  moment  to 
the  variety  B  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Anyone  with  a 
glasshouse,  and  who  is  able  to  uphold  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  58°  or  thereabouts,  will  want  to  grow  this 
fine  plant.  It  can  be  had  in  bloom  all  the  year 
round,  and  is  of  a  colour  well  appreciated,  i.e.,  a 
rosy-pink  in  dense  clouds.  When  the  flowering 
period  is  waning,  say  in  February,  allow  the  plants 
some  rest,  and  a  cooler  temperature.  Six  or  eight 
weeks  afterwards  place  them  again  in  heat,  to  pro¬ 
duce  cuttings,  and  root  them,  when  they  throw  up, 
in  a  propagating  case,  round  the  sides  of  4-in.  pots, 
using  sandy  compost.  Keep  them  well  watered,  and 
when  rooted  knock  them  out  by  inverting  the  pot 
with  the  fingers  placed  to  support  the  ball  of 
soil.  Pot  them  into  4-in.  or  5-in.  pots,  giving  them 
a  compost  of  two  shares  each  of  loam  and  peat, 
some  Mushroom  duDg  or  cow  manure  in  a  dry  state, 
and  an  addition  of  sand.  The  final  potting  may  be 
given  at  the  end  of  June.  They  must  be  constantly 
pinched  to  form  bushy  specimens  by  the  end  of 
September,  and  the  flower  buds  may  be  kept  from 
developing  till  shortly  before  flowers  are  wanted. 
They  like  a  light  position,  but  shade  from  too  hot 
sun.  When  they  are  established  give  them  soot- 
water  or  liquid  manure  up  till  the  time  that  bud 
pinching  ceases.  This  Begonia  makes  a  splendid 
hanging  pot  plant. — Beacon. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Monkey  Puzzle. — J.  W.  :  Provided  you  buy  a 
plant  which  has  been  grown  in  a  pot,  you  may  plant 
the  Monkey  Puzzle,  also  known  as  the  Chili  Pine, 
and  botanically  as  Araucaria  imbricata,  at  any  time. 
A  great  many  things  can  be,  and  have  to  be,  planted 
out  of  season,  and  with  exceptions  they  will  succeed 
if,  just  after  planting,  shade  be  afforded  and  water, 
in  reasonable  amount  be  supplied  to  the  roots,  with 


light  sprayings  to  the  foliage.  As  you  say  this  plant 
is  singularly  ornamental  and  one  that  cannot  be 
easily  stolen  away. 

Yiolas  dying  off. — Thomas  Brownlee  :  It  is  apparent 
that  having  planted  out  your  Violas  and  watered 
them  while  the  strong  sun  rays  were  scorching  down, 
you  have  “  stewed  "  them,  as  the  specialists  say. 
The  term  is  most  appropriate,  for  it  really  is  a  case 
of  stewing,  the  outer  cells  of  the  stems  having 
first  abnormally  swelled,  then  ruptured  and 
decomposed.  Water  your  Violas  and  such  plants  in 
the  evening. 


Lily  of  the  Yalley.  — Miss  Biddulph  :  You  had 
better  delay  the  making  of  a  plantation  or  bed  until 
September.  The  plants  are  just  in  flower  at  this 
time  and  after  this  they  will  be  plumping  up  new 
crowns  and  growths  for  next  season’s  flowering. 
You  may  be  preparing  the  ground,  making  it  mellow 
and  rich. 

Palm  for  Outdoor. — Daughter:  You  will  find 
Chamaerops  excelsa,  and  Phoenix  sylvestris,  two  of 
the  best  ornamental  Palms  for  placing  out  of  doors. 
They  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  permanent 
planting,  unless  perhaps  in  the  warm,  moist,  west 
coasts. 

Window  Box. — Daddy,  London :  It  is  generally 
understood  that  beautiful  foliage  plants  are  more 
suitable  for  town  window  boxes  than  flowering  plants. 
The  latter  may  look  well  at  first  but  they  often  lose 
their  blooms  and  make  only  half  a  show  afterwards. 
In  the  way  of  foliage  plants  we  suggest,  Grevillea 
robusta,  Abutilon  Thompsonii,  Funkia  ovata  varie- 
gata,  small  Acers  of  which  there  are  many  suitable ; 
Coleus,  if  they  are  toughly  grown.  Ferns  of  the 
hardy  sorts  ;  Tussalago  farfara  variegata,  Lobelias, 
Alternantheras,  Echeveras,  Sedums,  &c. 


Currant  leaves  devoured. — J.  T.,  Cornwall :  From 
the  descriptions  of  the  caterpillar  and  its  havoc  we 
conclude  your  trees  have  fallen  aprey  to  the  larvaeof 
the  Gooseberry  aod  Currant  sawfly — Nematus  ribesii 
— of  which  J.H.D.  gave  warning  and  preventive 
measures  at  page  571,  May  6th.  Hand-pickiDg  is 
the  surest  plan  of  any,  and  should  be  started  when 
the  first  larvae  appear. 

Standard  bedding  plants. — Rothesay :  Helio- 
tropiums,  Cannas,  Ricinus  Gibsonii,  Fuchsias, 
Lavatera  arborea  varietaga,  and  L.  trimestris  are 
suitable.  See  also,  “  The  Flower  Garden,”  p.  603, 
May  20th. 

Pruning  Ivy. — J.  Gloag :  It  is  too  late  for  pruning 
Ivy  this  year.  Wait  till  next  April,  and  prune  it  just 
before  growth  starts. 

Honesty  — Constant  :  Lunaria  biennis  is  the  bot¬ 
anical  name  for  this  plant.  As  you  have  not  yet 
sown  seeds  you  canDOt  hope  to  raise  your  own  plants 
for  flowering  this  year.  You  must  either  buy  plants 
from  the  market  men  or  secure  some  from  a  friend. 
They  sell  at  2d.  or  3d.  apiece.  Plant  them  in  rich 
light  soil,  using  the  precaution  given  to  J.  W. 

Wistaria  Chinensls. — J.  Brewer,  Norfolk  :  Yon 
say  your  Wistaria  has  gone  over  the  wall  and  is 
yielding  its  blossoms  in  your  neighbour’s  garden,  and 
you  ask  if  it  would  break  away  were  you  to  cut  it 
back.  Seeing  the  plant  is  only  a  young  one  and 
vigorous  it  would  break  all  right  if  you  cut  it  back 
about  March  of  next  year.  The  better  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  to  unfasten  the  whole  plant  and  layer 
the  young  shoots  this  summer.  Make  a  cut  half 
through  at  a  joint  of  the  young  half-ripened  shoots, 
and  then  a  clean  cut  upward  so  as  to  form  a  cleft  or 
tongue.  Keep  this  cleft  open  and  carefully  bend  the 
shoot  down  to  the  soil,  make  it  firm  and  keep  the  soil 
moist. 


Increasing  Dwarf  Phloxes  — J.  H.  D.,  Melrose : 
March  or  April  was  the  time  for  this  work  but  these 
beautiful  little  plants  are  hardy  and  vigorous.  Cut 
off  the  shoots  about  4  in.  back,  which  you  find  lying 
against  the  soil  around  the  outside  of  the  plants. 
Place  these  slopingly  and  firmly  in  warm,  moist, 
light  borders,  in  tufts.  Shade  them  slightly  till  they 
begin  to  grow, 
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Protection  from  Cats.— Subscriber :  In  many 
places  these  energetic  members  of  the  genus  Felix 
are  a  worse  torment  than  some  of  the  plagues  sent 
upon  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts.  Wire  netting  is  the 
neatest  and  surest  barrier,  but  this  means  trouble  and 
money.  Pieces  of  thorny  branches  placed  over  your 


AN  ORCHID  HOUSE  AT 
CRAIGCLOWAN. 

We  have  on  sundry  separate  occasions  made 
references  to  the  fine  collection  of  Orchids  got 
together  by  Thomas  Roy,  Esq.,  Craigclowan,  Perth; 


much  smaller  that  a  better  idea  of  their  relative 
merits  as  to  form  can  be  gleaned  where  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  house  is  shown. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
flowers  have  broad  overlapping  segments,  such  as 
Orchid  lovers  and  connoisseurs  desire.  As  we 


An  Orchid  House  at  Craigclowan,  Perth. 


beds  will  save  the  seeds  and  plants  for  a  time.  A  good 
dog  might  be  trained  for  service. 


Lilac — In  the  south  of  Scotland  Lily-Oak  is  the 
commonest  and  best  known  name  for  the  Lilacs. 


and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  illustrate  a  view 
taken  along  one  side  of  the  principal  house  in  which 
the  cool  Odontoglossums  are  grown.  Mr.  Francis 
Nicoll  also  sent  a  view  of  both  sides  of  the  house, 
which  made  a  finer  picture,  but  the  view  being  taken 
from  a  greater  distance,  the  flowers  appeared  so 


recently  stated,  many  of  the  flowers  are  white,  others 
being  blotched  and  tinted  in  a  varied  and  beautiful 
manner.  Miltonias,  consisting  of  many  and  vari¬ 
ously  coloured  forms  of  M.  vexillaria,  are  shown 
on  the  front  tiers  of  the  staging,  forming  a  fringe  to 
the  Odontoglossums.  Only  a  portion  of  the  length 
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of  one  side  of  the  house  is  shown  ia  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration,  but  it  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rest, 
both  sides  and  one  end  being  filled  with  flowering 
specimens. 


VEGETABLE  NOTES. 

Our  experience  with  vegetables  during  the  past  six 
months  has  been  varied— first,  by  reason  of 
continuous  growth  all  through  the  winter  till 
February ;  and  then  the  severe  frost  which  we 
experienced  during  that  month,  wasted  green  crops 
severely — Broccolis  and  Spinach  especially.  Leeks, 
Celery,  under  protection  from  litter,  lasted  well  till 
the  end  of  May.  The  latest  Broccolis  this  season 
are  Veitch's  Model, and  along  with  Methven’s  June 
they  have  suffered  least  from  the  effects  of  weather. 
Cattel’s  Eclipse  (though  not  so  late  as  the  former)  also 
stood  fairly  well.  Planted  on  undug  ground  they 
stand  better  than  in  loose,  rich  land ;  and  while 
under  pressure  of  labour  we  intend  to  plant 
Broccolis  for  next  year’s  supply  between  the  rows 
where  the  crops  of  the  past  season  have  been 
removed.  In  1898  the  supply  from  plants  treated  as 
indicated  was  the  best  we  have  had  for  some  years  ; 
scarcely  a  plant  failed  to  produce  a  fair-sized  head. 
All  being  strong,  firm  and  dwarf,  little  harm  was 
done  by  the  weather. 

French  Beans  have  appeared  above  the  ground 
yellow  and  weakly.  The  seed  was  covered  by  light 
soil,  and  on  the  surface  fine  ashes  mixed  with  soot 
has  done  much  to  save  the  tender  foliage  from  frost 
and  damp.  Potatos  have  come  up  irregularly  and 
very  late.  Peas,  well  prepared  in  boxes,  were 
planted  out  at  the  end  of  April,  and  have  stood  well, 
but  they  are  showing  blossoms  after  they  have 
grown  very  little.  They  are  Veitch’s  Chelsea  Gem, 
which  has  hitherto  been  a  great  favourite  as  a  dwarf 
Pea.  Gradus  (one  which  has  increased  in  favour) 
has  grown  slowly,  but  only  wants  fine  weather,  as 
the  plants  are  healthy.  Onions  never  came  up 
better,  but  are  no  further  forward  than  they  generally 
are  about  the  middle  of  April.  Turnips,  Radishes, 
of  sorts,  Cauliflowers,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  are  also 
stunted  in  growth.  Old  Onions  are  now  finished 
(end  of  May),  but  Potato  Onions  and  bulbs  planted 
In  March  are  giving  good  supplies! — M.  T.,  Canon, 
Stirlingshire,  N.B. 


SPRINGTIME  FOLIAGE  TINTS. 

When  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  have  half 
expanded  and  have  for  another  year  commenced  the 
work  of  elaborating  the  crude  sap  which  creeps  up 
from  the  under-depths,  at  this  stage  they  are  tinted 
in  quite  a  variety  of  hues.  Here  we  have  the  amber- 
tinted  foliage  of  Populus  nigra ;  next  to  it  the  gray 
shades  of  P.  alba  canescens  ;  or  the  steel-gray  of  the 
Birches  and  the  pale  green  of  Lime  and  Beech  trees, 
or  the  deeper  shade  of  the  common  Larch.  Then 
the  Oaks  give  us  a  variety  of  greenish-yellow  shades, 
as,  for  instance,  Quercus  rubra  in  its  early  stages;  Q. 
coccinea  is  pinky  hued  ;  Q.  palustris  is  pale  jellow  ; 
while  among  the  Acers  we  have  of  course  a  gay 
choice.  These,  however,  more  or  less  retain  their 
many  colours  throughout  the  summer.  A.  Pseudo- 
Platanus  is  cream  coloured  yellow  or  bronze  in 
different  trees ;  A.  P.-P.  flavo-marginatum  is  a  soft 
creamy-green.  A.  P.-P.  purpurea,  slightly  purple; 
A.  rubrum,  is  brown  ;  and  so  on.  A  tinge  of  gray  or 
silver  is  found  in  Tilia  americana  pendula ;  and  in 
Pyrus  Aria  and  Populus  alba.  Fraxinus  americana 
is  of  a  yellow  shade.  Crataegus  Oxyacantha 
lutescens  is  a  bleached  yellow  ;  and  of  course  the 
copper  and  purple  Beeches  are  less  decided  in  tone 
than  later,  when  they  accumulate  more  substance. 
One  could  also  find  much  variety  in  the  hues  of 
dwarfer  trees  and  shrubs. 

And  what  is  it  that  produces  the  different  colours  ? 
I  reason  thus  :  that  the  tenderness  of  the  green 
shades  is  due  to  the  flimsiness  and  delicacy  of  the 
leaf  structure  ;  secondary  deposits  have  not  yet  been 
thickening  the  cell  walls,  &c.,  and  the  chlorophyll 
has  not  yet  fully  developed,  either  as  unitary 
granules  or  in  quantity,  and  light  more  easily  pene¬ 
trates  and  reflects  both  upon  and  from  the  external 
and  internal  structures.  In  answering  the  "why, 
or  reason  for,”  the  colours  other  than  green  I  would 
but  suggest  that,  also  considering  the  undeveloped 
structure,  some  forms  of  leaves  may  not  be  so  rapid 
in  elaborating  the  sap  compounds  which  forge  up, 
and  these  may  also  contain  colouring  matter  or  cer¬ 
tain  proportions  of  the  various  chemical  elements 


which  the  selective  power  of  the  tree  gleans 
peculiarly  for  itself,  and  this  may  result  in  the  pro¬ 
duction,  for  a  time,  of  a  coloured  “solution"  or 
"sap.”  Light  and  its  action  on  the  epidermis  must 
also  be  accredited  with  some  share  in  the  work  of 
colour  variation.  But  we  have  gone  far  enough  at 
this  time  :  let  us  wait  now  for  the  richer  scenes  of 
the  autumn  harvest. — J.  D. 


FRIENDS  AT  THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

In  the  boyhood  days  (which  seem  to  have  gone  so  long 
ago)  we  used  to  meet  in  playful  glee  at  pic-nic  parties 
and  received  humiliations  or  honours  in  the  athletic 
contests  to  which  we  put  ourselves.  We  are  now 
boys  of  a  larger  growth  and  in  our  special  groove  of 
life,  as  horticulturists,  the  various  flower  shows  form 
the  rendezvous  where  convivial  spirits  once  and 
again  meet  to  shake  the  marrow  of  their  bones  by 
huge  laughs,  or  listen  intently  to  the  greatest — ah  ! 
to  some  of  the  little  stories  fished  out  from  awful 
experiences  or  mightiest  successes. 

At  the  recent  Temple  Show  besides  the  R.  H.  S. 
Council  and  Officials,  and  the  numerous  Exhibitors 
whose  names  have  appeared  in  previous  issues,  we 
noticed  friends  from  Edinburgh  in  the  persons  of 
Messrs.  David  P.  Laird  and  D.  W.  Thomson  walking 
with  Mr.  Mather,  from  Elgin  ;  Mr.  John  Forbes  the 
redoutable  Hawick  grower  ;  Mr.  Pat  Weathers,  feel¬ 
ing  a  bit  glum  over  the  bad  weather  which  had 
spoilt  his  great  efforts  for  the  Manchester  Show ; 
Mr.  G.  Swailes,  brimful  of  hope  for  the  garden  party 
he  is  arranging  at  Regent's  Park ;  Mr.  Ranger 
Johnson  taking  notes  for  the  "  M.  P."  ;  Mr.  Martin 
proudly  surveying  the  Calceolarias  he  had  so 
successfully  staged  for  bis  firm ;  Mr.  Pinches 
looking  for  people  who  want  labels;  Mr.  J.  C. 
Stogdon  cogitating  with  Mr.  Mayne,  possibly  about 
another  of  those  delightful  visits  to  Bicton  which  he 
so  much  enjoys. 

Here  too  were  Mr.  Hicks,  representing  the  Old 
Millgate  firm  of  Seedsmen  at  Manchester ;  the 
adipose  Mr.  Outram  as  diligent  as  ever,  in  company 
with  Messrs.  A.  G.  Weeks  (Chelsea),  R.  Glendinning 
and  J.  McKerchar  (old  comrades)  and  his  son  ;  Mr. 
Brazendale  (Ware’s  Ltd  ) ;  Mr.  Gifford  and  Mr. 
Amos  Perry,  both  from  nurseries  around  Tottenham; 
Mr.  Tracy,  admiring  the  Orchids  ;  Messrs.  Robert 
Sydenham  &  Spinks,  in  fine  form  from  Birmingham 
Town  ;  Mr.  Jno.  Burn  (with  his  wife),  fresh  from 
the  Leicester  Corporation  meeting  about  adding 
another  open  space  to  his  charge ;  Mr.  Kent,  looking 
up  attractions  for  the  Hanley  Show  ;  Mr.  Upstone 
from  Rotherham  ;  Messrs.  Cuthbertson  &  Fife,  the 
N.  &  S.  directors  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. ;  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson,  unfortunately  in  mourning  for  his 
Belfast  relative  ;  Messrs.  Watson,  Rolfe  and  N.  E. 
Brown,  leaders  of  Kewite  erudition  ;  Mr.  Norman 
Davis,  wishing  he  had  exhibited  ;  Messrs.  Seden, 
Heal,  Dawkms,  Harris  &  Tivey,  proud  of  their 
labours  and  of  Mr.  Veitchs’  approval  thereof.  From 
Devon  came  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  of  Exmouth  ;  and 
Mr.  Peter  C.  M.  Veitch,  apparently  quite  restored 
to  health  through  his  recent  visit  to  South  Africa. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Smyth  was  looking  very  comfortable  in  a 
white  straw  hat.  The  ubiquitous  Mr.  Stubbs,  with 
his  lieutenants  Smout  and  Gibson, could  hardly  have 
been  absent ;  Mr.  George  Cuthbert  was  superintend¬ 
ing  the  Southgate  Azaleas. 

Messrs.  Witty,  Bevan,  Lees,  Alec  Wright,  Moor¬ 
man,  and  D.  Ingamells,  all  of  N.C.S.  fame,  we  are 
always  pleased  to  meet ;  also  the  genial  Fred.  Lane, 
from  Berkhampstead  ;  Mr.  Schuster  and  a  staff  of 
Belgians,  representing  L’Horticole  Coloniale  ; 
Messrs.  Godseff&  McNab,  looking  in  a  business  way 
after  the  grand  Orchid  exhibition,  from  St.  Albans  ; 
Mr.  T.  Walters  (known  as  the  best  Orchid  buyer  in 
the  country) ;  Mr.  Mellor,  of  Burnt  Ash,  with 
Messrs.  Laflin,  Bick,  Glasscock,  Hedges,  and  Harry 
looking  after  the  Forest  Hill  productions. 

The  number  of  gardeners  present  was  something 
enormous,  and  the  question  is  rather  to  give  a  list  of 
who  was  not  there,  but  this  is  beyond  our  present 
frame  of  thought,  so  without  prejudice  to  those  left 
out  we  will  mention  just  a  few,  viz.,  Mr.  White, 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking ;  Mr.  Muirhead  (who 
probably  did  not  then  know  that  his  famous 
employer  was  in  a  few  days  to  have  Sir  prefixed  to 
H.  M.  Stanley,  M.P.) ;  Messrs.  Lyne,  Foxbury, 
Chislehurst ;  Chapman,  Camberwell ;  Wright,  late 
Temple  Gardens  ;  Densmore,  Harrow  Weald  Park  ; 
McLeod,  Roehampton  ;  Home,  Streatham  Common  ; 


A.  Start,  Englefield  Green  ;  F.  C  Thomson,  Tewin 
Water  ;  T.  Lofthouse,  Islington ;  Ashton,  Lathom 
House,  Ormskirk  ;  F.  Capp  (formerly  of  Paddock 
Hurst)  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Wadds ;  Tom 
Stafford,  Tyntesfield  ;  Doe,  Knowsley ;  Barnes, 
Eaton  Hall  ;  Park,  Prescot ;  Tunningtoo,  Ripley  ; 
Christie,  Ragliffe  Hall ;  Barker,  Clumber ;  Hamilton, 
Manderston  ;  Swan,  Exmouth  ;  Cummins,  Aberdeen  ; 
Reynolds,  Gunnersbury ;  Empson,  Ampthill ; 
Prinsep,  Uckfield ;  Sage,  Bayham  Abbey ;  Farr, 
Spring  Grove,  Isleworth  ;  and  many  more. 


ORCHIDS  AT  UPTON  LEIGH, 
TORQUAY. 

The  beautiful  display  of  Orchids  recently  made 
at  the  spring  show  by  Mr.  Lee,  gardener  to  Miss 
Lavers,  induced  me,  when  an  opportunity  offered,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  this  interesting  garden  ;  and  by  the 
time  I  had  walked  through  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  many  interesting  things  I  saw.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  have  such  a  guide  as  Mr.  Lee,  for  he  is  an  adept 
at  his  work.  An  enthusiast  in  all  that  pertains  to 
horticulture,  and,  if  one  may  so  put  it,  whilst  in¬ 
terested  and  successful  in  every  branch,  he  makes 
the  culture  of  his  Orchids  and  attention  to  herbace¬ 
ous  plants  two  of  his  pet  branches  of  labour.  In 
walking  through  the  grounds  I  noticed  a  fine  plant 
of  Corypha  australis,  that  has  been  planted  out  for 
the  last  six  years.  This  has  now  five  spikes  of 
bloom  on  it,  and,  needless  to  say,  is  very  interesting. 

The  beds  and  borders  were  gay  with  spring 
flowers,  and  in  every  conceivable  spot  choice  bulbs 
were  in  flower,  some  already  beiDg  past  their  best. 
The  finest  varieties  of  Narcissus  were  represented 
by  many  clumps,  the  flowers  being  of  large  dimen¬ 
sions,  standing  well  up  above  the  foliage.  Large 
clumps  of  hardy  Cyclamen  were  established  in  many 
of  the  shady  places,  the  beautiful  marbling  of  the 
leaves  giving  them  a  beauty  even  when  they  are  not 
in  bloom. 

I  passed  into  the  greenhouse,  and  here  was  much 
that  was  gay  and  pretty.  Strelitzia  Regina,  with  its 
singular  blooms,  is  always  an  object  of  interest. 
Here,  too,  was  a  large  plant  of  Rhododendron 
Veitchii,  just  covered  with  its  large  white  flowers. 
Amaryllis  aulica,  true,  and  A.  fotmosissima  were 
represented  by  several  large  plants  of  each.  Stout 
bulbs  and  leaves  with  numerous  spikes  of  bloom 
were  on  each.  The  quaintness  of  the  form  of  the 
latter  species  and  vivid  colour  add  much  to  its 
beauty.  In  this  house  were  several  Orchids,  among 
them  being  a  large  and  deep  coloured  variety  of 
Cypripedium  harrisianum.  In  the  show  house, 
specially  set  apart  at  this  time  for  the  Orchids,  were 
a  number  of  good  things  in  flower.  The  plants  for 
the  most  part  are  of  good  size,  in  capital  health  and 
condition,  and  withal  had  flowered  very  freely. 

I  give  the  names  of  the  principal  ones,  and  as  the 
Dendrobes  were  in  a  majority  I  find  I  took  these 
first,  D.  wardianum,  the  Burmese  form,  was  in  fine 
condition,  many  plants  and  in  excellent  variety  ;  D. 
tbyrsiflorum,  numerous  plants  full  of  flower;  several 
varieties  of  D.  nobile,  still  one  of  the  most  showy  ; 
D.  chrysotoxum  and  D.  crassinode,  stout  bulbs  full 
of  flowers ;  D.  capillipes,  with  its  golden  yellow 
flowers  on  short  racemes;  D.  lituiflorum,  and  its 
darker  coloured  variety  D.  Freemanii,  D.  leechianum 
in  capital  condition,  stout  bulbs  and  flowers  of  large 
size ;  D.  Ainsworthii,  by  the  side  comparing  un¬ 
favourably  with  it ;  D.  primulinum,  D.  devonianum, 
etc.,  with  others  to  come  on. 

The  Cypripediums  were  represented  by  several  in 
flower,  mostly  species  such  as  C.  villosum,  several 
varieties,  including  Boxalii ;  C.  callosum,  C.  Lowi 
with  three  fine  spikes  r  C.  hirsutissimum,  C.  Schro- 
derae,  with  its  dorsal  sepal  of  pale  reddish-green,  the 
petals  white  and  stained  with  crimson, whilst  the  lip, 
similar  in  shape  to  C.  caudatum,  is  of  a  dull  crimson 
colour.  C.  haynaldianum  and  C.  rothschildianum 
had  very  fine  flowers  of  immense  size  and  intensely 
dark  in  colour.  C.  chamberlainianum  is  one  of  the 
finest  forms  I  have  ever  seen.  The  blooms  were 
large,  every  portion  of  the  flower  full,  and  the  colours 
very  intense  and  dark. 

Cattleya  bowringiana  is  in  capital  form  with  stout 
bulbs  and  plenty  of  fleshy  roots.  Anguloa  Clowesii 
was  flowering  very  freely.  Cattleyas  are  represented 
by  most  of  the  showy  forms,  some  just  pushing  up 
their  flower  buds,  others,  as  C.  Trianaei,  commenc¬ 
ing  to  grow.  Vanda  suavis  was  flowering  grandly, 
and  a  good  variety.  L.  anceps  is  represented  by 
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numerous  plants.  Some  grand  pieces  of  the  white 
varieties  in  pots  suspended  from  the  roof  were  stout 
and  healthy,  and  just  pushing  out  new  roots. 

Mr.  Lee  showed  me  with  special  pleasure  some 
plants  of  Cypripedium  seedlings.  These  were  C. 
insigne  crossed  with  C.  spicerianum.  The  flowers 
of  these  were  unusually  large,  the  dorsal  sepal 
almost  wholly  white,  every  limb  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  the  whole,  in  Mr.  Lee’s  opinion,  making  a 
flower  in  its  particular  way  of  the  best  form  and 
variety  imaginable.  The  spicerianum  characteris¬ 
tics  seemed  to  predominate  in  the  crossing.  Of 
Cymbidium  eburneum  there  are  several  fine  plants 
tbat  have  flowered  well,  whilst  the  white  variety  of 
Lycaste  Skinnerii  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  forms 
met  with  anywhere.  I  could  not  help  noticing  that 
with  many  of  these  plants  in  flower,  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  they  stood  was  wide  open  ;  and  as 
the  air  was  still  (and  Torquay  is  famous  for  its  mild¬ 
ness)  I  can  bear  testimony  that  this  early  season’s 
ventilation  was  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise. — 5. 
- - 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Myrtus  communis,  the  common  Myrtle,  is  hardy 
only  in  favoured  areas.  In  such  places  I  can  but 
hope  that  this  plant,  with  its  honour-crowned  name, 
may  be  liberally  used. 

Magnolia  acuminata,  commonly  called  the 
Cucumber  tree,  is  a  beautiful  flowering  plant  up  to 
a  height  of  io  ft.  or  12  ft.,  but  away  beyond  this  I 
cannot  say  how  it  behaves.  I  have  seen  trees  50  ft. 
high,  but  I  did  not  observe  any  show  of  bloom. 
For  a  flowering  and  ornamental  tree  the  pinky- 
flowered  Horse  Chestnut  (Aesculus  glabra)  is  far  pre¬ 
ferable. 

Magnolias,  of  the  finer  growing  hybrid  forms,  are 
suitable  for  covering  walls.  The  wood  is  certainly 
stiff  and  the  foliage  large  and  leathery,  but  where 
there  are  other  foliaged  climbers  for  contrast  they 
aid  in  producing  a  picturesque  and  varied  effect. 
They  are  not  partial  to  soils. 

M.  conspicua  soulangeana  is  a  pretty  Tulip- 
flowered  peachy-coloured  species,  giving  rise  to  not 
a  few  hybrid  forms.  It  blooms  in  April  and  May. 

Laburnum  alpinum  and  L.  vulgare,  the  former 
commonly  called  the  Scotch,  and  the  other  the  com¬ 
mon  Laburnum,  are  the  favourite  flowering  trees  of 
very  many  folks.  The  Scotch  Laburnum  is  larger 
in  all  respects  than  the  common  type,  but  otherwise 
the  likeness  is  the  same.  They  are  used  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  some  of  which  are  outrageous,  such  as  those 
twisted  to  form  arches.  The  standard  or  bush  forms 
are  the  only  advisable  ways  cf  development.  They 
and  the  Lilacs  are  grand  companions  for  planting 
near  either  still  or  running  water.  As  a  rule,  well- 
drained  soil,  though  of  very  varying  description,  is 
found  best  for  them. 

Viburnum  Opulus,  V.  O.  sterilis,  V.  Tinus,  and 
V.  plicatum  require,  or  at  least  are  found  to  thrive 
and  blossom  gaily  in  moist,  thoroughly  drained,  red 
loams,  and  very  well  also  in  sandy  loam.  They  are 
too  well  known  for  any  need  of  further  note  :  only 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  V.  plicatum  is  not  very 
hardy,  and  is  dwarf,  with  very  pure  white  trusses  of 
flowers  like  "  balls  of  snow.” 

Kalmia  latifolia,  ia  good  form,  reaches  to  8  ft.( 
and  makes  a  dense  flowered  bush.  The  flowers  are 
beautiful  and  botanically  interesting.  This  shrub  is 
not  so  frequently  seen  northwards  as  its  merits  de¬ 
serve.  It  flowers  in  May,  June,  and  July,  and  does 
well  in  moist,  cool,  humic  soils. 

Kerria  japonica  makes  a  bright  show  during 
early  summer  with  its  sprays  of  double  yellow 
flowers,  something  like  the  double  Cherry  blossom, 
but  smaller  and  different  in  colour.  The  foliage 
resembles  to  a  degree  that  of  the  Wych  Elm.  The 
shoots  are  “  twiggy,’’  and  the  plant  does  not  grow 
high. 

Ledum  buxifolium  goes  under  a  variety  of  names. 
It  is  useful  for  planting  in  thick  masses  as  an  under¬ 
ground  carpeting.  It  succeeds  well,  and  throws  out 
its  sweet  white  flowers  profusely  when  a  sunny 
position  is  allowed  it.  Sand  Myrtle  and  Leiophyllum 
buxifolium  are  other  names  it  bears. 

Of  other  dwarfer  and  more  or  less  notable  shrubs, 
there  is  Erica  mediterranea,  the  Mediterranean 
Heath,  &c. ;  Aloysia  (Lippia)  citriodora,  the  Lemon- 
scented  Verbena ;  Phlomis  fruticosa,  really  a  her¬ 
baceous  plant,  but  very  pretty  in  its  season.  Ononis 
arvensis,  the  Rest  Harrow,  might  be  oftener  utilised 
on  hill-sides  or  sunny  banks  and  open  spaces.  It  is 


a  very  dwarf  pink  flowered  little  shrub,  and  perfectly 
hardy  in  all  situations.  Rockeries  would  suit  it 
properly. 

Ruscus  aculeatus,  or  Butcher’s  Broom,  is  a 
hardy  but  not  very  ornamental  under  shrub  ;  and  to 
see  the  flowers  one  must  look  on  the  under)  sides  of 
the  small,  dark  green,  cordate,  acuminate  leaf-like 
organs. 

It  may  be  that  an  increased  interest  in  outdoor 
gardening  embellishment,  either  in  the  wider  use  of 
fine  herbaceous  plants  or  flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
will  lay  hold  of  all  who  have  the  larger  gardens,  or  it 
may  not,  but  I  should  like  to  see  this  phase  of  the 
art  more  patronised. — Edina. 


COLDRA,  CAERLEON. 

Coldra  is  the  beautifully  situated  Monmouthshire 
residence  of  F.  L.  Davis,  Esq.,  and  received  some 
notice  in  The  Gardening  World  as  recently  as 
last  October.  But  Coldra  in  autumn  and 
Coldra  in  spring  is  not  exactly  .the  same 
locale,  more  especially  as  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  the 
horticultural  spirit  of  the  place,  has  affected  so  many 
improvements  here  that  one  has  to  pause  and  reflect 
on  the  conditions  or  state  of  things  which  existed 
about  eight  months  ago.  The  great  physical  features 
of  the  district  remain,  of  course,  in  statu  quo ;  but 
minor  horticultural  matters,  with  which  the  gardener 
has  to  concern  himself,  have  received  such  considera¬ 
tion  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  garden  is  not 
quite  what  it  was.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
mansion  much  has  been  done  amongst  the  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  way  of  felling,  thinning,  and  clearing 
away  undergrowths  that  quite  a  transformation  has 
resulted.  The  terrace  borders  have  been  renewed, 
and  Roses,  which  luxuriate  in  .this  climate  and  soil, 
have  been  largely  substituted.  In  the  kitchen  garden, 
too,  many  things  have  been  uprooted,  and  young  and 
up-to-date  varieties  of  the  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  etc., 
planted.  Others,  including  bush  fruits,  have  also 
received  the  pruner’s  attention ;  while  a  new 
herbaceous  border  of  some  dimensions  is  just  now 
showing  evidence  of  what  it  is  likely  to  be  another 
year.  Mr.  Fraser  is  a  strong  advocate  of  “  intense 
culture,”  that  is,  trenching  the  soil  to  its  ultimate 
capacity,  and  otherwise  adding  to  its  bulk  and 
fertility.  The  kitchen  garden,  which  is  clean  and 
well  cultivated,  occupies  a  sheltered  position  between 
high  woods  and  walls,  and  conforms  in  appearance 
and  outline  to  a  broad  depressed  figure  of  a  Roman 
V.  In  the  bottom  runs  a  stream  which,  however,  is 
covered  in  ;  and  while  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
other  wall  fruits  adorn  one  elevation,  a  range  of 
glass  affects  the  other. 

Potatos  are  looking  remarkably  well  for  the  season, 
Myatt's  Ashleaf  Kidneys  being  particularly  robust, 
and  nearly  ready  for  the  table ;  Sutton’s  Ashleaf 
follows  close  behind.  Culinary  Peas  of  several  sorts 
are  well  advanced,  while  Sutton’s  Harbinger  has 
pods  3  in.  long.  Sweet  Peas,  too,  are  a  feature 
here,  and  some  that  were  sown  in  pots  last  November 
and  December  are  3  ft.  to  4  it  high,  and  smothered 
with  buds.  Broccoli,  Sutton’s  Late  Queen,  is  so 
white,  large,  and  compact,  that  no  one  but  a  connois¬ 
seur  could  distinguish  it  from  Cauliflower.  Other 
portions  of  this  interesting  walled-in  garden,  and  the 
condition  of  the  crops  it  contains,  bespeak  the  ardour 
.with  which  the  necessary  labour  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it.  In  more  exposed  positions,  however,  the 
lateness  of  the  season  is  much  in  evidence  for  the 
last  week  in  May.  Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  on 
wind-swept  slopes  are  only  perfecting  their  foliage 
by  slow  degrees.  The  White  Thorns  are  not  yet  in 
full  flower,  while  the  red  and  pink  varieties  exhibit 
little  colour.  The  Lilac  in  two  or  three  varieties 
is  still  in  full  power';  the  Laburnum,  or  "Golden 
chain,”  is  as  “  dropping-wells  of  fire  ” — whatever 
that  may  mean — while  the  Beeches,  cut-leaved, 
copper,  and  crimson,  display  too  little  of  that  lovely 
leafage  for  which  these  varieties  are  famed.  The 
Chestnut  is  in  its  glory  ;  it  is  a  noble  tree,  and  where 
it  has  space  to  develop  its  full  beauty  it  is  a  mountain 
of  delight. 

Where  woods  are  there  are  birds  also,  skimming 
the  air  or  flitting  from  tree  to  tree.  The  thrush,  the 
blackbird,  the  chaffinch,  the  wood-pecker,  the  cuckoo, 
and  many  others  gratify,  at  least,  our  esthetic  tastes 
all  day  long,  while  at  night,  "when  no  man  can  work  ” 
— or  sleep  either — the  nightingales  pour  forth  such 
a  rich  and  melodious  song,  that  one  may  well  be 
pardoned  for  inclining  to  the  fancy  that  paradise  is 


regained.  Anyhow,  the  Whitsuntide  of  1899,  if 
somewhat  unseasonable  generally,  is,  at  least,  in 
Monmouthshire,  where  the  sun  is  warm  and  the  air 
sweet,  a  festival  of  pleasant  sounds  and  fragrant 
flowers.— C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W. 

- »t- 

FRUIT  GROWING  IN  KENT. 

(Continued  from  p.  619 .) 

In  the  Future. 

Without  in  any  way  venturing  to  prophecy  we 
have  seen  enough  of  the  success  of  the  best  fruit 
growers,  to  outline  in  some  degree  the  probable 
cause  of  commercial  success  in  the  future,  for  it  is 
to  the  newly  planted  orchards,  where  the  sorts  are 
of  the  best  for  their  special  purposes,  and  where 
clean  cultivation  obtains,  that  we  must  look  for  our 
chief  supplies  in  time  to  come.  In  America  and 
Canada  they  consider  fifteen  years  the  average  life 
of  a  paying  orchard  ;  the  trees  are  then  destroyed, 
and  a  fresh  start  made.  In  this  country  we  can 
name  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  as  the  outside  limit, 
and  by  that  time  the  available  nutriment  in  the  soil 
may  be  considered  to  be  exhausted  by  the  standing 
trees. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  well  before  that  time  expires 
to  provide  other  orchards  to  replace  the  condemned 
patches.  This  may  appear  to  many  a  drastic  pro¬ 
posal,  but  the  stimulating  manures  now  given  tend 
to  strong,  sappy  growth,  therefore  I  think  I  have  not 
over-stated  the  case.  Again,  the  public  is  fast  being 
educated  to  distinguish  between  good  and  inferior 
fruits,  and  growers  will  find  their  future  profit  to  lie 
in  producing  examples  of  the  finest  sorts. 

At  present,  colour  is  the  market  factor  in  Apples 
more  than  quality,  red  and  yellow  for  dessert,  and 
green  or  golden  for  kitchen  sorts,  which  expert 
observers  will  notice  excludes  many  of  our  best 
flavoured  fruits ;  which  being  russety,  or  of  a  non¬ 
descript  appearance,  do  not  sell  on  the  market 
boards;  but  where  quality  is  asked  for,  they  cannot 
long  remain  unknown.  We  may  look  also  to  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  packing  to  secure  higher  prices. 
Instead  of  the  half-sieve  (four  gallons)  and  the  sieve 
baskets,  choice  fruits  should  be  boxed  and  placed  in 
punnets  and  suitable  packages,  so  that  on  reaching 
their  destination  they  need  not  be  again  handled 
before  reaching  purchasers.  Many  advocate  a  non- 
returnable  wooden  box,  such  as  is  used  for  Oranges. 
A  start  has  been  made  with  ripe  Gooseberries, White 
Currants,  and  Raspberries  in  punnets,  and  good 
prices  result.  The  best  Strawberries  are,  of  course, 
marketed  in  J  lb.  and  1  lb.  reputed  punnets.  I 
think  also  that  the  use  of  artificial  manures  suitable 
for  special  soils  and  crops  must  engage  the  attention 
of  growers  in  the  future.  It  is  evident,  from  the  use 
of  kainit,  soot,  fish,  guano,  basic  slag,  and  rich  port¬ 
able  manures  that  the  fertility  of  the  land  must  be  in¬ 
creased  and  retained,  while  with  such  manures,  the 
crop  of  weeds  which  so  often  follows  the  use  of 
stable  manure  may  be  avoided.  There  is  another 
way  in  which  growers  should  copy  American  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  that  is  by  planting  large  bulks  of  one 
sort  of  either  Plums,  Apples,  or  Pears,  so  that 
day  by  day  buyers  can  make  sure  of  a  supply  of  the 
same  article.  The  wisdom  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  when  a  retailer  gets  an  Apple  that  suits  his 
customers,  and  they  have  taken  a  fancy  to  it,  the 
supply  is  often  gone,  and  he  buys  another  sort, 
which  has  to  be  tried  before  the  public  will  take  to 
it  freely  ;  whereas,  if  a  salesman  were  able  to  say  "  I 
shall  have  this  sort  for  fourteen  days  or  so,”  the 
retailer  could  better  gauge  his  wants  and  suit  his 
customers.  This  also  applies  to  Plums,  and  iD  fact 
to  all  fruits.  As  I  have  before  stated,  all  old  and 
worn-out  orchards  should  be  destroyed,  as  I  feel 
confident  that,  with  the  vast  quantity  of  improved 
sorts  which  the  nurserymen  of  the  present  time  have 
distributed,  there  will  be  no  paying  market  for 
inferior  fruit.  The  fruit  of  the  future,  agaiD,  must 
be  carefully  gathered,  evenly  sorted,  well  stored,  and 
honestly  packed ;  those  men  whose  character  is 
known  on  the  market  can  always  make  the  best 
prices,  and  any  sharp  practices  in  the  way  of  mixing 
sorts  and  topping-up  always  recoil  on  the  sender. 

In  reference  to  the  storage  of  fruits.  I  have  here 
photographs  of  a  fruit  room,  which  has  enabled 
Apples  in  fine  condition  to  be  exhibited  as  late  as 
the  latter  days  of  May.  I  do  not  pretend  that  such 
erections  are  necessary  for  market  fruit  growers,  as 
in  Kent  we  have  ready-made  rooms  in  the  abundant 
hop  oasts  and  stores  of  the  county,  and  many  con- 
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tend  that  fruit  marketed  direct  from  the  trees  pays 
best ;  but  the  principle  can  be  observed  even  in 
existing  stores,  which  is — simply  gather  the^  fruit 
with  care,  only  store  perfect  examples,  keep  the  fruit 
in  the  dark,  and  never  let  the  stores  be  too  dry  or 
allow  the  frost  to  enter.  Cultivators  must  also  test 
new  and  improved  varieties,  and  when  found  to  suit 
their  soil,  embark  in  them  largely.  I  am  not  hope¬ 
ful  of  the  progress  of  evaporated  (dried)  and 
crystallised  fruit  in  this  country,  nor  do  I  think  that 
Apple-rings  are  likely  to  pay  the  producer. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Prunes  of  the 
Continent  are  really  partially  dried  and  prepared  on 
the  trees,  in  consequence  of  greater  sunshine ;  and 
in  drying  experiments  I  have  witnessed  even  our 
large  Plums  come  out  of  the  ordeal — to  use  a  com¬ 
mon  expression — all  skin  and  bone. 

Growers,  too,  must  look  further  afield  for  outlets, 
and  I  feel  that  the  system  of  sending  such  huge 
bulks  to  London  markets,  only  to  be  transhipped  to 
other  cities  and  towns,  is  doomed.  Our  largest 
growers  pack  their  fruit,  to  suit  distant  markets,  in 
baskets,  barrels,  or  cases,  as  the  particular  market 
affects,  and  send  it  direct  from  their  local  stations 
instead  of  to  London  first,  and  thus  make  the  best 
prices.  It  is  obvious  to  all  that  there  is  neither 
time  nor  space  in  the  large  London  markets  to  deal 
with  the  vast  quantity  that  is  sent  there  in  busy 
seasons. 

These  remarks,  however,  are  in  no  way  intended 
to  disparage  London  markets  or  London  salesmen, 
who  do  their  very  best  for  clients  ;  but  the  course 
indicated  will  save  these  gluts  of  produce  in  the 
London  market,  acd  prevent  lowest  prices.  London 
will  always  be  well  supplied,  and  can  consume  a 
vast  quantity,  but  producers  on  either  a  large  or 
small  scale  will  find  it  pay  best  to  send  the  best  only 
for  London  sale.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  send  the 
best  only  to  distant  markets,  and  the  inferior  to 
London  because  the  carriage  is  less,  for  it  is  a 
known  fact  that  (as  a  rule)  London  buyers  always 
give  higher  prices  for  picked  fruit  than  provincial 
markets  realise.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for 
fruit  jellies,  flavourings,  temperance  drinks,  jams, 
preserved  and  bottled  fruits,  and  further  develop¬ 
ments  of  these  industries  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  only 
in  a  trade  sense,  but  in  private  families,  as  the 
process  is  now  so  simple  with  the  new  and  improved 
automatic  bottles.  I  have  not  touched  on  the 
culture  of  fruit  under  glass,  because  it  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper.  The  most  prosperous  branch 
of  this  culture  is  no  doubt  the  growth  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines.  But  we  yet  require  more  time  to 
know  what  effect  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
comparatively  flimsy  glass  structures  of  the  market 
growers  may  amount  to,  before  we  can  consider  the 
matter  tested  to  an  issue.  Tomato  growing  is  really 
properly  treated  as  a  vegetable  industry,  though 
on  the  border  land  between  a  fruit  aod  a  vege¬ 
table. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  take  an  optimist  forward 
view  of  this  industry  of  fruit  culture.  Quite  agreed. 
And  I  can  go  further,  and  say  that  no  grower  who 
has  entered  on  the  matter  in  a  business  way  has  ever 
failed  to  make  a  profit,  naturally  largest  where  most 
care  is  taken.  Cases  of  failure  are  known,  but  they 
can  be  traced  to  a  want  of  ordinary  business  acumen, 
and  are  often  the  result  of  following  false  leaders,  or 
the  development  of  a  fad. 

Fruit  Sales  by  Auction. — These  sales  in  Kent 
are  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  by  buyers 
and  sellers.  Cherries  are  generally  sold  first,  on 
the  trees,  and  the  competition  is  often  very  keen  for 
choice  lots.  They  have  been  known  to  make  £8o 
per  acre,  but  that  is  an  exceptional  price.  Plums 
are  often  included.  Bush  fruits  and  Strawberries 
are  sometimes  sold  by  auction  where  the  grower 
prefers  a  certain  price  "cash  down’’  to  the  chances 
of  market  sales.  All  these  are  called  soft  fruit  sales, 
and  later  on  Pears  and  Apples  are  also  sold  by 
auction  as  hard  fruits.  In  these  sales  the  buyers 
are  either  local  men  who  make  it  a  trade,  or  London 
salesmen  who  have  made  contracts  to  supply  buyers. 
The  buyers  take  all  risks,  the  sellers  getting  ready- 
money  and  safe-guarding  themselves  by  the  customary 
rules  as  to  damages.  It  is  not  advisable  to  sell  fruit 
by  auction  from  trees  under  ten  years  old,  as  natur 
ally  buyers’  pickers  are  not  so  careful  in  gathering 
the  fruit  as  the  owners  would  be,  and  young  trees 
are  apt  to  be  seriously  damaged  by  heavy  ladders 
being  used.  The  growers  pick  young  trees  with 


step-ladders,  which  stand  without  the  support  of  the 
tree  itself. 

The  Kent  System  in  other  Counties. — My 
visits  to  various  fruit  centres  have  impressed  on  my 
mind  the  fact  that  we  in  Kent  do  not  enjoy  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  best  soils  and  situations,  and  it  is  certain 
that  where  the  Kent  systems  of  pruning  and  culture 
are  faithfully  carried  out,  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  available  land  that  could  be  profitably 
brought  under  fruit  culture.  This  is  demonstrated 
in  many  distant  counties,  where  the  orchards  have 
been  started  with  healthy  young  trees,  the  results 
astonishing  the  planters.  I,  as  an  expert,  receive 
very  fine  fruit  for  naming  from  even  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

Social  Aspect.— It  will  be  conceded  that  the 
growth  of  fruit  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  has  also, 
I  believe, helped  the  cause  of  temperance.  This  is  due 
honour  to  sanitary  engineers  and  authorities.  I  claim 
that  the  health  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  has  been 
appreciably  improved  by  the  fact  that  good  whole¬ 
some  fruit  can  now  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate,  a 
remark  which  covers  Oranges  and  foreign  produce 
also.  It  is  admitted  that  the  extended  culture  of 
fruit  has  perceptibly  raised  the  standard  of  living  in 
Kent,  as  among  the  rural  population,  so  much  can 
be  earned  by  the  women,  girls,  and  boys,  combined 
with  the  higher  wages  paid  as  piece  work  to  the  fruit 
men  who  live  in  the  county,  that  the  villagers  are 
better  fed  and  clothed  than  they  used  to  be.  At  the 
same  time  fruit  growing  prevents  that  depletion  of 
villages  which  goes  on  in  other  places,  while  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  is  increased.  This 
is  also  a  national  matter,  because  the  best  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  found  in  recruits  reared  in  the  rural 
districts.  It  is  well  known  that  large  numbers  of 
fruit  pickers  spend  the  summer  months  in  Kent, 
coming  from  London  and  other  populous  towns,  who, 
we  fear,  do  not  always  take  much  cash  back  with 
them,  but  doubtless  their  health  is  benefited  by  the 
open-air  work. 

Probable  Profits. — Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of 
practical  matters  relating  to  culture  and  disposal  of 
produce,  naturally  some  idea  of  the  profits  of  this 
industry  will  be  looked  for,  and  I  feel  unable  to  give 
these  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  because  the 
information  at  my  disposal  has  been  rendered  to  me 
confidentially ;  and  to  speak  of  some  of  the  large 
returns  made  would  be  unfair  without  discounting 
these  results  by  losses  through  bad  years, 
caused  by  wet  seasons,  late  spring  frosts,  summer 
blights,  gales,  &c.  Therefore,  to  arrive  at  an 
estimate  it  is  best  to  take  three  years’  profits 
and  average  them,  when  the  result  will  work 
out  as  follows :  — 

Cherry  orchards  on  grass,  per  acre,  £20. 

Apple  „  „  „  £15. 

Mixed  „  ,,  ,,  £15. 


These  estimates  are  for  established  orchards  in  full 
bearing,  and  such  would  probably  pay  the  rent  if 
used  as  grazing  land  for  sheep,  independent  of  top 
fruit  crop. 

Per  Acre. 

Mixed  plantations  with  top  and  bottom 


fruit  over  four  years  old  ..  ..  £20 

Gooseberries  alone  ..  ..  ..  £25 

Raspberries  „  . .  . .  . .  £20 

Red  Currants  ,,  ..  ..  ..  /12 

Black  ,,  ,,  .  £15 


It  will  be  readily  understood  that  much  depends 
on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  orchards,  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  these  average  profits  are 
frequently  doubled  and  trebled,  while  absolute  losses 
are  comparatively  rare. 

The  cost  of  establishing  a  grass  orchard  is  variously 
estimated  at  £15  to  £20  per  acre  for  the  first  year’s 
outlay.  If  on  arable  land  (as  before  stated)  the  out¬ 
lay  may  be  recouped  by  vegetable  crops  before  the 
land  is  laid  down  to  grass.  The  expense  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  mixed  plantation  is  placed  at  £30  to  £40 
per  acre.  In  the  latter,  an  earlier  crop  amply  repays 
for  the  extra  initial  expense.  In  estimating  profits, 
some  experienced  farmers  consider  seven  years  a 
better  average,  as  they  fear  that  a  less  term  is  too 
short ;  as  profits  are  sadly  discounted  by  such 
indirect  causes  as  strikes,  epidemics,  cold  seasons, 
and  wet  weather. 

(To  be  continued.) 


There  are  reckoned  to  be  27,000  gardeners  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


SOCIETIES. 


EPPING  AND  ESSEX  HORTICULTURAL. — 

June  gth  &  10th. 

The  horticultural  department  of  the  Essex  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  opened  its  show  on  Friday  under 
very  favourable  conditions  in  the  meadow  belonging 
to  Mr.  Symes.  Two  large  tents  were  canvassed  off 
for  Horticulture  away  from  the  noise  of  the  other 
part  of  the  show.  Mr.  W.  Pearson,  the  indefatigable 
secretary,  and  officers,  deserve  much  praise  for  the 
great  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the  staging,  groups, 
and  tables.  In  this  latter  there  was  some  keen 
competition,  many  showing  much  taste. 

In  the  Nurserymen  and  Market  Growers’  section 
for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  space  250 
sq.  ft.,  Messrs.  Geo.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  were 
awarded  first,  showing  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and 
Bamboos.  For  a  group  of  plants  in  flower,  Mr.  T. 
A.  Hammerston,  Epping,  was  placed  first  with 
Hydrangeas,  Fuchsias,  Kalosanthes,  etc. 

For  a  group  of  Roses,  not  less  than  twenty-four 
distinct,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt.  were  first, 
with  Mr.  Wm.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  second. 

For  forty-eight  cut  Roses  not  less  than  twenty-four 
varieties,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester, 
were  a  good  first,  with  Mr.  Rumsey  second. 

For  twenty-four  bunches  of  cut  flowers  (hardy 
herbaceous),  Messrs.  Paul  were  first,  with  Mr. 
R.  Wallace,  Colchester,  a  good  second. 

In  the  section  for  gentlemen  gardeners,  for  a  group 
of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  space  12  ft.  by  8  ft., 
Mr.  S.  C.  Marsh,  J.P  ,  Gaynes  Park,  Eppmg,  was 
an  easy  first ;  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Melles,  second ;  and 
Mr.  C.  E.  Green,  third. 

For  eight  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Melles,  Sewardstone  was  first.  For  eight  ornament¬ 
al  foliage  plants,  stove  and  greenhouse,  also  for  six 
Caladiums,  Mr.  J.  W.  Melles  took  first  place.  For 
six  exotic  Ferns,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  E.  Green,  Theydon 
Grove,  took  the  lead  ;  with  Mr.  W.  R.  Clarke, 
Debden  Hall,  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Macandrew,  third. 
For  six  show  or  fancy  Pelargoniums  in  pots,  Mr.  W. 
Macandrew  came  first,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Melles,  second. 
For  six  Coleus,  Mr.  R.  Jay,  Easthorpe  Lodge,  took 
first ;  Mr.  W.  Macandrew,  second  ;  with  Mr.  C.  E. 
Green  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Melles  equal  third.  For  six 
double  and  six  single  zonal  Pelargoniums,  distinct, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Green  and  Mr.  H.  Gibson  were  first  and 
second,  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Melles  third  for  doubles. 

For  six  Fuchsias  in  flower,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Green  came  first ;  Mr.  H.  Gibson,  second.  For  six 
hardy  Ferns,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Macandrew  stood 
first,  with  Mr.  C.  E.  Green,  second.  In  the  table 
decorations,  for  six  plants,  distinct,  in  6-in.  pots,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Melles  came  first ;  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Green, 
second.  For  six  table  plants,  in  4-in.  pots,  Mr.  W. 
Macandrew  came  in  first ;  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Melles, 
second. 

The  trade  was  well  represented,  and  groups  of 
plants  and  cut  flowers  came  from  well-known  firms. 
Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  who  contri¬ 
buted  a  very  meritorious  exhibit,  in  which  fine  pots 
of  Lilium  rubellum,  a  delicate  pink ;  also  of  L. 
tenuifolium,  deep  coral-red ;  and  L.  excelsum, 
having  pretty  straw-coloured  flowers,  and  many 
varieties  of  Irises  of  the  Germanica  group ;  also 
many  varieties  of  Calochortus,  including  C.  Purdyi, 
C.  Eldorado  varieties,  and  luteus. 

From  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden, 
came  one  of  their  well-known  groups,  comprising 
Irises,  Paeonies,  Oriental  Poppies,  &c.  In  this 
group  some  large  bunches  of  Iris  Mrs.  H.  Darwin 
were  shown,  with  white  standards  and  falls;  also  I. 
pallida  Walneri,  and  the  variety  Princess  Beatrice 
were  fine.  In  Iris  species,  Spuria  notha  was  well 
shown.  A  Spanish  Iris  named  Yellow  Queen  was  a 
good  yellow.  Papaver  Princess  of  Wales  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  variety,  with  lilac,  satiny  flowers,  as  also  was 
P.  Salmon  Queen.  Paeonia  tenuifolia,  with  double 
crimson  flowers,  nestling  on  fennel-like  foliage,  was 
very  pretty,  and  bunches  of  the  Crimson  Rambler 
Rose  were  fine. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  of  Wiuchmore  Hill,  contributed 
a  large  bank  of  cut  herbaceous  plants  and  plants  in 
pots.  Geum  Heldreichii  was  a  show  in  itself.  Mr. 
Perry  exhibited  a  very  distinct  Oriental  Poppy, 
named  "Fringed  Beauty,"  and  truly  named.  The 
flowers  are  intense  crimson,  with  a  beautiful  fringed 
edge. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Tottenham,  had  a 
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similar  collection,  and  was  strong  in  Irises  and 
double  and  single  Pyrethrums.  Incarvillia  De'avayi 
was  very  highly  coloured  and  was  much  admired. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  sent 
a  group  of  Roses,  also  boxes  of  hybrid  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  including  some  very  striking  colours ;  also 
Maples,  flowering  shrubs,  and  cut  herbaceous 
flowers. 

From  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  came  a  grand 
collection  of  garden  Roses.  The  Austrian  copper 
was  very  fine,  and  Rugosa  fimbriata  very  sweet- 
scented. 

Mr.  Wm.  Rumsey  contributed  boxes  of  cut  Roses, 
in  which  the  blooms  of  Niphefos  were  fine. 

Messrs.  W.  Edwards  &  Son,  Sherwood,  Notting¬ 
ham,  sent  a  consignment  of  their  Rustic  Manipula¬ 
tions,  and  made  a  very  pretty  table  of  designs  of 
Ferns  and  Palms  so  adapted  for  dinner  table 
decorations,  as  well  as  designs  to  hold  cut  flowers. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgworth,  sent  a 
group  of  plants  in  pots,  of  such  fruits  as  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Plums  and  Cherries,  which  were 
exceedingly  fine  and  well  fruited. 

An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Shorter, 
The  Limes,  for  two  really  fine  specimen  planfs  of 
the  Stag-Horn  Fern.  Messrs.  James  Williams  & 
Co.,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  had  tables  of  their 
beautiful  nickel  rusticated  designs  for  arranging  cut 
flowers.  The  Band  of  the  Royal  Artillery  played  on 
the  ground  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  both 
days. — Wm.  McDouall. 


ROYiL  HORTICULTURAL. — June  13 tk. 

Orchids  and  hardy  plants  were  in  strong  force  at 
the  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last. 
Amongst  the  former  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  and  Odonto- 
glossums  predominated,  while  Irises  in  great  variety 
were  the  most  abundant  representatives  of  the  hardy 
plants.  Ferns  and  Roses  were  plentiful. 

A  large,  varied,  and  very  fine  group  of  Orchids 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Chelsea.  Varieties  of  Laelia  purpurata  and 
Cattleyas  were  abundant.  Hybrids  were  freely  re¬ 
presented,  including  such  fine  things  as  Laelio- 
cattleya  Eudora,  Lc.  E.  alba,  Lc.  wellsiana  albida, 
and  Lc.  canhamiana,  most  of  which  had  showy 
flowers  of  large  size.  Equally  pretty  of  their  kind, 
though  smaller,  were  Lc.  Hippolyta.  Lc.  Zephyra, 
Epidendrum  elegantulum  luteum,  Masdevallia 
veitchiana  grandiflora,  &c.  Several  Oncidiums  and 
Brassia  verrucosa  were  also  fine.  Miltonias  in¬ 
cluded  M.  vexillaria,  in  variety,  M.  Roezlii  alba,  and 
M.  Phalaenopsis,  all  in  fine  condition  and  flowering 
freely.  (Gold  Medal.) 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Whiffen), 
The  Grange,  Southgate,  exhibited  a  group  of  Laelia 
purpurata,  Cattleya  Mossiae  Mrs.  Egerton  Grey, 
Dendrobium  jamesianum,  several  fine  varieties  of 
Odoutoglossum  crispum,  O.  citrosmum,  &c.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young), 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  also  staged  an  interesting 
group  of  Orchids,  amongst  which  the  Cattleyas, 
Laelias,  Miltonias,  and  Cypripediums  were  the  most 
prominent.  Cypripedium  W.  H.  Young,  and  C. 
Cymatodes  had  flowers  of  enormous  size.  The 
little  pigmy,  Eria  extinctoria,  which  has  figured 
frequently  at  the  Temple  Show,  has  at  last  been 
honoured  with  a  Botanical  Certificate.  (Silver-gilt 
Flora  Medal.) 

Cattleya  Mossiae  in  many  fine  forms  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield.  They  also  had  several  beautiful  varieties 
of  C.  Mendellii,  and  several  beautiful  varieties  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum.  They  were  set  up  with 
Asparagus  and  Palms.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Stanley-Mobbs  &  Ashton,  Southgate,  N. 
staged  a  beautiful  group  of  Cattleyas,  Miltonias, 
Odontoglossums,  and  Laelias,  including  a  fine  lot  of 
L.  grandis  tenebrosa  in  several  distinct  varieties.  A 
fine  thing  was  Cattleya  Mossiae,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Feiling, 
having  a  purple  band  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
petals.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  staged 
Laeliocattleya  Ingrami  superba,  Dendrobium  atrovio- 
laceum,  L.  elegans,  and  L.  tenebrosa.  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebeland,  South  Woodford,  Essex, 
staged  Cattleya  Mossiae  Victoria,  C.  Eldorado 
splendens,  C.  Mossiae  Glebelands  variety,  and  several 
others.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded 
Mr.  R.  B.  Leech,  Wood  Hall,  Dulwich,  for  Epiden¬ 
drum  Wallisii,  Odontoglossums  were  shown  by  G. 


W.  Bird,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Redden),  Manor 
House,  West  Wickham,  Kent ;  and  by  R.  G.  Fletcher, 
Esq.,  Mount  Harry,  Withdean,  Brighton.  E. 
Ashworth,  Esq.  (gardener,  H.  Holbrook),  Harefield 
Hall,  Wilmslow,  staged  the  beautiful  Odontoglossum 
Adrianae  asworthianum.  A.  H.Smee,  Esq  (gardener, 
W.  E.  Humphreys),  showed  Bulbophyllummodestum 
and  B.  nutans.  A  fine  Laelia  named  L.  purpurata 
Simondsii  was ,  exhibited  by  H.  F.  Simonds,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  Woodthorpe,  Southend 
Road,  Beckenham. 

T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.  (gardener,  C.  J.  Salter), 
staged  Odontoglossum  crispum  Woodhatch  variety, 
having  large  brown  blotches  on  white. 

An  interesting  group  of  choice  Odontoglossums 
came  from  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S. 
Cooke),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks.  They  consisted 
mostly  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  in  fine  varieties, 
including  O.  c.  Princess  May,  imported  in  1887, 
shown  at  the  Temple  Show  in  1893,  and  still  in 
vigorous  health.  He  also  had  the  beautiful  O.  c. 
White  Empress,  and  many  fine,  unnamed  varieties, 
including  one  ripening  a  pod  of  seed,  while  it  has 
made  a  new  growth  and  carries  two  spikes  of  flowers. 
O.  Coradinei  crawshayanum  was  a  magnificent 
and  heavily  blotched  variety.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  staged  a  nice  collection  of  British  Ferns, 
shown  in  his  usual  graceful  style,  all  being  fresh  and 
more  or  less  attractive.  Athyrium  f.  f.  plumosum 
elegans,  a  pale  greeD,  slender  variety;  A.  f.  f.  p.  e. 
cristata,  also  very  fine ;  and  the  variety  of  the  same 
species  named  Superbum,  were  among  the  most 
graceful  of  any  in  the  group.  Adiantums,  Poly- 
stichum,  Lastreas,  &c.,  were  also  in  the  exhibit, 
besides  many  of  the  tall  Tropaeolum  Sunlight. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  staged  a  varied  and  beautiful  group  of 
Irises,  Hemerocallis,  Brodiaeas,  Calochortus,  &c. 
I.  germanica  Victoria,  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
Queen  of  May,  and  variegata  alba,  together  with 
Spanish  Iris  Chrysolora,  Comte  de  Parme,  Spuria, 
and  I.  sibirica  orientalis,  were  only  a  few  of  the  very 
fine  lot  put  up.  Well-flowered  and  handsome 
Cypripedium  spectabile.  Gladiolus  Blushing  Bride, 
Incarvillea  Delavayi,  and  many  of  the  Liliums. 
especially  excelsum,  were  very  fine.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  Nursery, 
Surrey,  put  up  a  very  fine  group  of  herbaceous 
plants,  cut  blooms  of  Briar  Roses,  &c.  Delphinium 
belladona,  single  Pyrethrums,  Iceland  Poppies, 
Centaureas,  Helenium  Hoopsi,  Lupinus  arboreus,  in 
extra  good  form  ;  Tritoma  caulescens,  Iris  hispanica 
Thunderbolt,  a  dark,  sweet-scented  form ;  I.  Victoria, 
and  others,  were  very  beautiful.  The  coccinea  type 
of  Clematis  were  shown  in  bunches.  Of  the  hybrid 
Sweet  Briars,  Jeannie  Deans,  a  dark  crimson  ;  Blush 
China,  Lady  Penzance,  and  Julia  Mannering  were 
sweet,  pure,  and  firm  of  corolla.  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt_ 
staged  some  Alpines  and  a  very  large  bank  of 
Rhododendron  trusses,  Aster  alpinus  and  Saponaria 
ocymoides,  Linum  perenne  and  Iberis  gibraltarica 
were  sweet.  Of  the  hardy  Rhododendrons,  Princess 
Hortense,  Mrs.  Milner,  Evelyn,  Purity,  Marchioness 
of  Landsdown,  and  Stella,  all  were  shown  in  large 
and  pure  form  and  colour.  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar 
Rose  was  also  very  fine.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery, 
Colchester,  put  together  a  large  stage  of  Roses,  in 
the  Various  types.  Briar  Roses,  Harrisonii,  a  fine 
clear  yellow  ;  climbing  Crimson  Rambler ;  Austrian 
Copper,  in  extra  fine  condition  ;  Rugosa  fimbriata  ; 
Rosa  polyantha,  like  a  little  white  Cistus ;  and 
among  others  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Gustave  Regis, 
Camoens,  and  Mad  Falcot,  were  very  fine,  each  and 
all.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  sent 
a  magnificent  bank  of  Irises  and  blooms  from  bulbous 
plants.  Ixias  were  seen  finely  in  I.  Wonder ; 
Achievement;  Hulcot ;  Dresdona;  Lady  Slade; 
Lady  of  the  Lake;  and  of  the  Germanic  Irises, 
Cordelia,  Duchess  of  Argyll,  Prince  of  Orange ; 
Miss  Maggie  L’  Honorable,  strikingly  beautiful 
variety  ;  Pallida  Warner  ;  Flavescens  ;  Nationale, 
I.  p.  Albert  Victor ;  and  a  whole  host  more  were 
seen  in  the  handsomest  of  form.  Ranunculus 
asiaticus  varieties,  were  also  well  shown.  Messrs. 


Veitch  always  show  off  their  exhibits  in  finished 
fashion,  and  it  pays.  This  firm  also  sent  a  much 
admired  stand  of  Rhododendrons  of  the  Javanico- 
Jasminiflorum  section.  The  blooms  are  pure,  grace¬ 
ful,  and  we  think  are  larger  in  size  than  previously. 
Pharus  guianensis  albo-striata  is  a  very  handsome 
decorative  plant.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  London, 
staged  very  handsome  aDd  well-grown  Gloxinias. 
The  flowers  were  in  most  cases  the  type  of  perfection, 
very  varied  in  hue,  and  extremely  well-flowered. 
They  were  well  staged,  having  Maidenhair  Fern 
throughout.  Lily-of-the-Valley  was  also  grandly 
shown. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  Herts., 
put  up  a  unique  group  of  plants,  which  included 
nearly  all  that  have  been  recently  put  out  by  them 
as  Juniperus  Sanderi,  Acalypha  hispida,  Cyperus 
fertilis,  a  new  Caladium,  Mikania  Sanderi,  Car¬ 
nations,  John  Coles  and  Lady  Measures ;  and 
Pandanus  Sanderi,  &c.,  &c  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Maurice  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants, 
staged  a  handsome  lot  of  herbaceous  plants  arranged 
in  the  very  best  style,  viz,,  large  bunches  of  the 
various  kinds,  and  the  best  given  due  prominence. 
Pyrethrum  Jubilee,  Tritoma  caulescens,  Papaver 
orientale  Silver  QueeD,  Paeonia  albiflora grandiflora, 
Spanish  Iris  Leander,  a  brilliant  yellow  ;  Brodiaea 
congesta,  Geum  miniatum,  Gaillardia  maxima, 
Anthericum  liliago,  Centaurea  rigidifolia,  Delphi¬ 
nium  formosum,  Liliums,  Aquilegias,  &c.,  formed 
an  intensely  attractive  group.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  London,  arranged  in  refreshing  form  a 
splendid  mass  of  herbaceous  flowers,  whose  purity 
of  colour,  size,  and  variety  shows  what  Messrs. 
Ware  can  put  out  in  this  direction.  Iris  germanica 
latifolia  is  peculiar  and  rather  pretty,  I.  pallida 
speciosa,  and  others  of  this  species,  Lilium  excelsum, 
Lilium  arboreum,  Pentstemon  glaber,  Armeria 
cephalotes  rubra,  Pyrethrums,  double  and  single, 
Eremurus  robustus,  Geum  coccineum  fl.  pi., 
Ranunculus,  Centaureas,  Pinks,  and  Lupines,  &c. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
brightened  a  corner  with  a  well-bloomed  bank  of 
Cannas  of  the  Orchid-flowered  type.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  they  were  very  fine  ;  they  represent 
the  pink  of  perfection.  Souvenir  du  President 
Carnot,  Mdme.  Crozy,  Ami  Pichon  Champion,  Paul 
Meylan,  Britannia,  and  Duchess  of  York  were  among 
the  very  brightest.  (Silver. gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  B.  Ladbams,  The  Shirley  Nurseries, 
Southampton,  showed  Achilleas,  Dianthuses, 
Roses,  Centaureas,  Lupines,  Hesperus  matronalis 
fl.  pi.,  &c  ,  very  nice.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  as  is  their 
usual,  put  up  a  very  large  group  of  herbaceous  and 
hardy  plants,  including  the  Centranthus  ruber, 
Dictamnus  fraxinella  alba,  Geum  chiloense 
Hesperis  matronalis  fl.  pi.,  Brodiaea  laxa,  Spanish 
Iris  Lemon  Queen,  I.  germanica  Victoria,  I. 
spuria  notha,  I.  variegata  Magnet,  I.  pallida 
rubella,  I.  p.  cellasti,  I.  Mrs.  H.  Darwin,  I.  p. 
Albert  Victor,  with  many  Alpines,  Ixias,  Papa- 
vers,  &c. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  staged  a  beautiful  bank  of 
his  Malmaison  Carnations.  This  group  represented 
a  well  arranged  group  of  well  grown  plants,  the 
blooms  being  very  large,  firm,  pure,  and  erect.  Wm. 
Martin  Smith,  Horace  Hutchison,  KiDg  Oscar, 
Grace,  Lady  Rose,  and  Mrs.  Trelawny  were  extra 
good.  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries, 
London,  N.,  are  soon  to  distribute  the  new  varieties 
for  1899.  (Silver-gilt  Flora.) 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Surrey,  put  up  a  fresh,  circular  bank  of  Ivies, 
grown  in  pots.  A  dwarf,  white,  variegated  variety 
ought  to  be  seen  more  largely  — Hedera  arborea, 
rhomboidea,  obovata.  The  gold  and  white  variegated 
forms  were  very  nice,  and  being  in  pots  are  suitable 
for  planting  at  any  time.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough,  sent  a  fine  lot  of  Carnations,  all  of  which 
would  stand  very  high  anywhere.  Rizzir,  Lady 
Bristol,  Benbow,  Galatea,  and  Falcon  were  very 
lovely. 

For  the  Sherwood  Cup  competition,  in  vegetables. 
Lord  Aldenham,  of  Aldenham  House,  Elstree . 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  showed  a  marvellous 
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collection,  very  representative  and  of  grand  quality. 
Dell's  Crimson  Beet,  Sutton’s  Magnum  Bonum 
Cauliflower,  Carter’s  Trailing  White  Marrow, 
Tomatos,  Mushrooms,  Scarlet  Perfection  Carrots, 
Grosse  Paresseuse  Lettuce,  besides  Globe  Arti¬ 
chokes,  Potatos,  Beans,  Cucumbers,  Cabbages, 
Asparagus,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  had  some 
first-class  Melons  before  the  fruit  committee. 
(Silver  Banksian.)  Lord  Foley  (gardener,  Mr. 
Miller),  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher,  also  sent  Melons  in 
good  form.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 


Questions  add  xnstneRS 

•t*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

[i Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniumt , 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Kerosene  Emulsion  —  F.  G.  B. :  Kerosene  oil  is 
distilled  from  wood,  otherwise  it  is  closely  related  to 
rock  oil  or  petroleum  (best  known  in  this  country  as 
paraffin),  which  is  derived  or  obtained  from  natural 
springs  from  the  earth  or  by  boring  till  the  seams 
containing  it  is  tapped.  In  the  e  vent  of  your  not 
being  able  to  obtain  kerosene  you  could  use  the  best 
refined  paraffin,  that  is,  rock  oil,  for  the  purpose. 
There  are  various  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  the 
emulsion.  One  is  to  take  half  a  gallon  of  kerosene 
oil  and  J  gallon  of  milk  (fresh  or  sour) ;  mix  the  two 
and  stir  them  violently  with  a  syringe,  churning 
them,  so  to  speak,  till  they  form  a  white  cream. 
Dilute  one  pint  of  this  mixture  with  ii  gallons  of 
water,  and  after  it  is  cool  syringe  such  plants  as 
Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Stephanotis,  Camellias,  Palms, 
Aralias,  and  similarly  leathery  leaved  plants  with  it. 
Another  recipe  is  to  take  kerosene  oil,  one  pint; 
ordinary  bar  soap,  £  oz. ;  and  rain  water,  $  pint. 
Boil  the  soap  in  the  water  till  thoroughly  dissolved, 
then  pour  the  boiling  soapsuds  into  another  vessel 
containing  the  kerosene  or  paraffin,  and  churn  them 
thoroughly  with  the  syringe  till  the  emulsion  is  com¬ 
plete.  This  will  take  five  minutes  or  more.  To  one 
pint  of  the  emulsion  add  nine  pints  of  warm  water, 
and  thoroughly  stir  before  using.  After  it  is  made, 
the  emulsion  can  be  stored  in  bottles  for  future  use, 
warm  water  at  the  above  rate  being  added  shortly 
before  .using  the  emulsion.  To  make  sure  that  the 
emulsion  is  not  too  strong  try  it  upon  some  worthless 
plants  before  risking  more  valuable  ones.  Avoid 
using  it  on  tender  young  foliage  also  till  you  have 
tested  its  strength.  If  too  strong  add  more  water. 
After  using  it  a  time  or  two  you  will  get  more 
familiar  with  its  capabilities.  It  is  useful  for  the 
destruction  of  scale,  mealy  bug,  green  fly,  red  spider, 
and  other  pests. 

Bedding  Plants  not  Growing.—  E.  B. :  Your 
experience  is  not  different  from  that  of  other  people. 
The  reason  for  it  is  the  dry  or  even  arid  and 
relatively  cold  weather,  particularly  at  night.  Even 
on  warm  days  when  the  sun  is  hot  the  atmosphere  is 
too  dry  and  uncongenial  for  any  growth  to  be  made. 
All  you  can  do  is  to  water  the  beds  occasionally,  so 
that  the  plants  can  be  making  roots,  and  when  the 
nights  become  milder  and  the  air  more  moist  growth 
of  foliage,  stem,  and  flowers  will  proceed  rapidly. 

Potatos  Frosted. — A.M.:  There  is  no  necessity 
for  digging  up  the  Potatos  whose  tops  have  been 
severely  cut  down  by  frost,  as  the  stems  will  shoot 
up  again  from  points  below  the  injured  tops.  The 
crop  may  be  a  little  later  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been,  but  all  the  same,  it  may  be  of  average 
weight  or  even  good  if  the  next  two  months  are 
favourable  to  growth  and  the  development  of  the 
tubers. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Lawson.— W.  Holland,  Esq.  :  The 
Carnations  we  spoke  of  last  week  were  merely  cut 
flowers  sent  here  to  try  their  value  on  the  market, 
seeing  that  high  prices  were  obtained  for  a  time  at 
least  in  America.  Cuttings  of  the  plant  have  also 
arrived  in  this  country,  but  they  were  sent  by  J.  P. 
Morgan,  Esq.,  to  his  garden  in  this  country  at 
Dover  House,  Roehampton.  We  expect,  however, 
that  plants  of  the  variety  will  soon  reach  our  shores, 
but  hitherto  we  have  not  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
any. 

Work  in  America. — Constant  Reader :  America, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York  is 
pretty  much  the  same  as  here  with  regard  to  the 
obtaining  of  employment.  It  is  not  like  a  country 
that  is  only  half  settled,  where  emigrants  are  required 
by  the  thousand  Competition  is  pretty  keen, 
though  openings  for  good  young  gardeners  are 
perhaps  not  so  difficult  to  obtain  as  here.  All  the 
same  you  would  be  obliged  to  take  up  whatever 
might  come  along  so  as  to  keep  you  employed. 
You  would  be  more  likely  to  get  employment, 
we  imagine,  amongst  the  florists  at  first,  as  they 
are  more  numerous  than  private  employers.  Over 
there  a  florist  is  very  much  on  a  par  with  market 
growers  here.  They  grow  flowers  and  other  saleable 


stuff  for  market  and  for  those  florists  whose  business 
is  to  sell  plants  and  flowers  in  their  shops.  Naturally 
the  spring  and  early  summer  would  be  the  best  time 
to  get  employment,  as  work  is  more  plentiful  than  in 
winter.  Openings  are  always  obtainable  by  good 
men  with  plenty  of  grit ;  but  your  best  plan  would 
be  to  write  to  some  friend  over  there  who  could 
speak  for  you  and  get  some  occupation  or  intro¬ 
ductions  for  you  before  starting.  Failing  that  you 
could  write  to  some  of  the  nurserymen  or  advertise 
in  some  of  the  gardening  papers  there. 

Scented  Orchid.—  Weekly  Reader ;  The  specimen 
you  send  is  Habenaria  chlorantha,  otherwise  known 
as  Habenaria  bifolia  chlorantha,  and  by  other  names. 
It  would  never  become  a  commercial  or  market  plant 
because  so  few  people  succeed  in  growing  it.  Other¬ 
wise,  however,  it  is  a  most  interesting  plant  in  many 
ways,- pretty,  and  deliciously  scented,  as  you  say. 
You  might  succeed  in  growing  the  plant  if  you  lifted 
it  with  a  good  ball  of  soil,  using  a  spade  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  say,  about  the  time  the  two  leaves  first  make 
their  appearance  above  the  soil.  This  would  give 
the  plant  a  chance  of  getting  re-established  during 
the  summer  in  its  new  quarters.  Be  careful  not  to 
injure  the  tubers  nor  the  roots,  as  far  as  possible. 
To  be  successful  you  must  also  plant  this  Orchid  in 
heavy,  substantial  loam  inclined  to  be  wet,  so  that  it 
may  never  get  dry  during  spring  and  summer.  If 
you  have  no  damp  spot  in  the  garden  you  must 
choose  one  that  is  slightly  shaded.  If  the  soil  is 
light  and  dry  you  must  take  out  a  bed  18  in.  deep, 
and  fill  it  with  substantial  loam.  After  planting  top- 
dress  with  cocoanut  fibre  or  leaf  mould,  and  give  the 
bed  a  good  watering  now  and  again  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season. 

Names  of  plants. — G.  Curie :  x,  Buddleia  globosa ; 
2,  Berberis  stenophylla;  3,  Viburnum  plicatum  ;  4, 
Vinca  major. — W.  R.  :  1,  Pyrethrum  roseum  variety ; 
2,  Lamium  maculatum  aureum  ;  3,  Doronicum 

plantagineum ;  3,  Phlox  stoloniferum ;  4,  Phlox 

subulata  variety. ;  5,  Saxitraga  Aizoon  ;  6,  Saxifraga 
Sibthorpii. — A.  G.  :  1,  Lonicera- japonica  aureo- 
reticulata ;  2,  Hemerocallis  flavum ;  3,  Lonicera 
sempervirens ;  4,  Saxifraga  hirta ;  5.  Clematis 

montana. — T.B.\  1,  Acer  platanoides  Schwedleri ; 

2,  Eleagnus  pungens  Simoni  variegatus  ;  3,  Santolina 
Chamaecyparissus  ;  4,  Aquilegia  vulgaris;  5,  Ver- 
bascum  phoeniceum.— A.  J.  C.  :  1,  Odontoglossum 
luteo-purpureum  sceptrum  ;  2,  Oncidium  pulvinatum; 

3,  Oncidium  sphacelatum  ;  4,  Cypripedium  callosum. 
— E.  C.  H.  D.  :  1,  Lunaria  biennis  (included  in 
British  floras,  but  often  a  garden  escape)  ;  2,  Geran¬ 
ium  striatum  (occasionally  found  as  a  garden  escape, 
but  not  British)  ;  3,  Spergularia  marina  ;  4,  Dactylis 
glomerata ;  5,  Carex  extensa;  6,  Veronica  serpylli- 
folia. — General  Reader,  Cornwall :  r,  Red-flowered 
Horse  Chestnut  (Aesculus  glabra,  and  often  known 
as  Ae.  rubicunda) ;  2,  Common  Mouse  Ear  Chick- 
weed  (Cerastium  vulgatum) ;  3,  Common  Sorrel 
(Rumex  acetosa) 

Communications  Received. — W.  W.  (next  week). 
— G.  J.  Ingram. — Horticultural  College,  Swanley. — 
A.  D.  W  — D.  Chisholm.— W.  Carmichael.— John 
Bradbury. — Geo.  Ross  (see  next  week  ) — F. — The 
Country  Gentlemen's  Association,  Ltd. — Cassell  & 
Company. — T.  B.  Browne,  Ltd. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

I  W.  Mauger  &  Sox,  Bulb  Growers,  Guernsey.— 

I  Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  Tuberous-rooted 
Plants. 


FIXTURES  FOR  1899. 

June. 

20. — Cheltenham  Show  ;  Royal  Oxfordshire  Horti¬ 

cultural  Society’s  Show  at  Oxford. 

21. — Shanklin  (Isle  of  Wight)  Rose  Show;  R.B.S. 

Floral  Fete  at  Regent's  Park. 

23. — R.B.S.  (Lecture ) 

24.  — R.B.S  ;  Windsor  Rose  Show. 

27  —  R.H.S.  (Special  Prizes  lor  Roses.)  Meeting  at 
Drill  Hall;  Westminster  Rose  Show; 
Southampton  Show  (2  days). 

28 —Richmond,  Bath,  Maidstone,  Reading,  Ryde, 
and  Croydon  Shows.  Annual  Dinner  of 
the  Royal  Gardeners’  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion. 

2g. _ R.H.S  ,  of  Ireland,  Summer  Exhibition  ;  Sutton 

and  Cranbrook  Rose  Shows  ;  Canterbury, 
Eltham,  and  Norwich  Shows  ;  Opening  of 
Rose  Garden  at  Swanley  Horticultural 
College. 

30. — R.B.S.  (Lecture.) 

July. 

i. — National  Rose  Society’s  Exhibition  at  Crystal 
Palace. 

4. — Scottish  Horticultural  Association  Meeting ; 

Gloucester  and  Harrow  Shows. 

5.  — Hanley  (Staffordshire)  Fete  in  Hanley  Park  (2 

days)  ;  Lee.  Blackheath,  and  Lewisham 
Show  (2  days) ;  Ealing  Show  ;  Brockbam, 
Hitcbio,  Bexley  Heatb,  Ridhill,  and  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells  Rose  Shows, 
fi. — Colchester  Rose  Show  ;  Aylesbury  Show;  Farn- 
mgham  Rose  Show. 

7. — Hereford  Show. 


8.— R.B.S.  Meeting;  National  Amateur  Gardeners’ 
Exhibition  at  Regent’s  Park  ;  Rose  Show 
at  Manchester  Botanical  Gardens. 

11. — R.H.S.  Conference  (on  “  Hybrids  ”)  andExhibi- 

tion  at  Chiswick  ;  Wolverhampton  Floral 
Fete  (3  days);  Reading  and  Hereford  Rose 
Shows. 

12. — R.H.S.  Conference  on  ■*  Hybrids  ”  continued  at 

117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster;  Dinner 
of  the  Society  at  Hotel  Metropole. 

13.  — Norwich,  Woodbridge,  Bedale,  Brentwood,  and. 

Helensburgh  Shows. 

14.  — Ulverston  Rose  Show. 

15.  — New  Brighton  Rose  Show. 

1 3.  — Annual  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Gardener  s  Orphan 

Fund. 

19.  — National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society's  Ex¬ 

hibition  at  Crystal  Palace  (provisional); 
Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show  (2  days) ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Summer 
Show  (3  days). 

20. — Salterhebble  and  Sidcup  Rose  Shows. 

22.-R.B.S. ;  Peasenhall,  Newton  Mearns,  and  Sib- 

ton  Shows. 

25. — R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall ;  Tibshelf  Rose 

Show. 

26.  — Beckenham  Show. 

27. — Kenilworth  Show  ;  St.  Ives  (Hunts.)  Show. 

August. 

1.  — Bridgwater  Show. 

2. — Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show  at  Edg- 

baston  Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham  (2 
days)  ;  Salisbury  Show. 

7.  — Northampton  Horticultural  Show  (2  days). 

8. — Abbey  Park,  Leicester  Show  (2  days) ;  Weston- 

super-Mare  Show. 

9. — Bishop’s  Stortford  Horticultural  Society’s  Show ; 

York  Florists'  Exhibition  of  Carnations,  &c. ; 
Newport  Pagnell  Show. 

10.— R.B.S.  Anniversary  Meeting ;  Taunton  Dene 
Show. 

12. — Coniston  Horticultural  Society's  Show. 

14. — Old  Windsor  Show. 

15.  — R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

16.  — Burton-on-Trent  Show. 

17. — R.H.S.  of  Aberdeen  Show  in  Duchie  Park  (3 

days). 

18. — Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society’s  Ex¬ 

hibition. 

19.  — Co-operative  Show  at  Crystal  Palace. 

20.  — Sidcup  and  District  Show. 

22.  — Brighton  Show  (2  days). 

23.  — Shropshire  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  at 

Shrewsbury  (2  days)  ;  Hastings  Horticul¬ 
tural  Show ;  Harpenden  Horticultural 
Society’s  Show. 

24. — The  Ellesmere  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  ; 

Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show  at  Oxford  ;  Swansea  Show. 

25.  — R.H.S.,  of  Ireland,  Show. 

25. — Falkirk  Plant,  Fruit  and  Flower  Show. 

29.  -R.H.S.  at  Drill  Hall. 

30.  — Dover  Flower  Show. 

31.  —Thame  and  Maidenhead  Flower  Shows. 

September. 

— National  Dahlia  Exhibition  at  Crystal  Palace 
(2  days). 

2. _ Worsley  and  District  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 

cultural  Society’s  Exhibition. 

6.  _ York  Florists’  Exhibition  of  Dahlias,  &c. ; 

Derbyshire  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society’s  Show  at  Derby  (probable)  (2 
days) ;  Glasgow  Show  (2  days). 

7. — Dundee  Horticultural  Society’s  Exhibition  (3 

days). 

12.— R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

x3. _ Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  Show 

in  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh  (2  days). 

26. — R.H.S.  (Vegetable  Competition  for  “  Sher¬ 

wood  ”  Cup.) 

28  —  R.H.S.  Fruit  Show  at  Crystal  Palace  (3  days). 
October. 

3  — Loughborough  Gardeners'  Fruit  Exhibition. 
10’.— R.H.S.  at  Drill  Hall ;  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Exhibition  (3  days). 

24.— R.H.S.  at  Drill  Hall. 

3x. _ Wolverhampton  Chrysanthemum  Society  Ex¬ 

hibition  (3  days)  ;  Torquay  Gardeners’ 
Association  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  (2 
days)  ;  Taunton  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Show  (2  days) ;  Southampton  Show  (2 
days) ;  Teignmouth  Show. 

November. 

1, — National  Chrysanthemum  Floral  Committee 
Exmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2  days) ; 
Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Show  (2 
days)  ;  Briston  (2  days) ;  Highbridge  (2 
days) ;  Horsham  (2  days) ;  Portsmouth  (3 
days)  :  Steyning  (2  days) ;  Leyton  (2  days)  ; 
Penarih. 

2  —Devon  and  Exmouth  Horticultural  Society  s 
Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  (2  days)  ; 
Highgate  Cbrysanihemum  Society’s  Show 
(2  days) ;  Beaminsier  Chrysanthemum 
Show.  Sevenoaks  Chrysanthemum  Show 
(2  days) ;  Woolwich  and  Plumstead  (3 
days). 

3.— Battersea  (2  days) ;  Evesham,  Higham  Hill  (* 
days) ;  Swindon  (2  days) ;  The  Lizard. 
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THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES.  MAIDSTONE,  KENT. 

GEORGE  BUN  YARD  &  CO. 

Are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery  ol  the  very  best 

NEW  &  OLD  STRAWBERRIES 

In  Pots  for  Forcing:,  or  Runners  for  Open  Culture. 

They  offer  the  largest  stock  and  the  best  plants  in  the  Trade. 


Cultural  Catalogues ,  including  the  New  Perpetual  Bearing  Kinds ,  NOW  READY. 


BEGONIAS.  RARE  SINGLE  TULIPS. 

NEWEST  DAFFODILS. 

HARTLAND’S  LIST  for  1899  and  1900 

now  ready.  Most  beautifully  illustrated  from  photos 
taken  at  Ard  Cairn.  Write— 

THr*».  Baylor  Hartland, 
Ard  Cairn,  Cork.  Seed  Warehouse -Patrick  St. 

ORCHIDS  !  ORCHIDS  ! ! 

Quantity  Immense ! 
INSPECTION  of  OUR  NEW  RANGE  of 
HOUSES 

IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 

Bush  Mill  Park,  Middles 


) 

ex. 


^crm  and  See 


HCANNELL  &  SONS’  Summer 

•  Bedding  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  We  have,  it  is 
said,  the  largest  and  completest  in  England.  Our  Floral 
Guide  and  Book  of  6o  B^d  Designs  contains  an  immense 
amount  of  the  most  reliable  information  that  will  be  found 
most  invaluable  to  all  interested. 

Special  Prices  for  Large  Quantities. 

SWANLEY,  KENT, 


ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Den.  Bensonae,  1/6,  2/6,  3/6. 

„  Craesinode,  1/6,  2/6,  3/6. 

,,  nobile  (our  superior  type),  2/-,  3/-,  4/-,  5/-. 
Thunia  Bensonae,  each,  2/6. 

,,  Marshallianum,  each,  2 /-. 

Lilium  Nepalense,  2/6  to  5 /-. 

,,  Wallichianum,  2/6  10  5/-. 

J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd  ,  Orchid  Importers,  Rawdon,  Nr.  Leeds. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices, 

Always  worth  a  visit  0/ inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotle  nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

CUTBUSH’S 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  the  highest  possible  praise  of  the 
quality.  Numerous  testimonials. 
None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  rack- 
ages  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed,  with  our  Signature  atta.  hed. 
Price  6s.  per  bushel,  or  is.  per  cake, 
\'jl  free  per  parcels  post. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

Highgate  Nurseries,  LONDON,  N.,  and  Barnet,  HERTS. 

JANNOCH’S 

LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY! 

RETARDED  AND  NON-RETARDED  CROWNS. 
PLANTING  CROWNS. 

“FORTIN”  variety,  the  largest  and  finest  Lily 
of  the  Yalley  grown. 

PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


T.  JANNOCH,  Lily  Nursery, 

DERSINGHAM,  NORFOLK. 


GLOXINIAS 

JOHN  PEED  &  SONS, 


FINEST  MEDAL  COLLECTION 
&  IN  THE  WORLD,  ife 
Send  for  CATALOGUE  to 
West  Norwood,  London 


XL 

VAPDRISIHfi 

FUMIGATORS 

(WILL  LAST  FOR  YEARS.) 

To  do  5,000  cubic  feet  of  space  at 
a  time,  2/-  each. 

To  do  2,000  cubic  feet,  1/9  each. 

SPECIAL  AMATEUR  size  of 
the  above,  9d.  each  complete 
— Fumigator,  Compound,  and 
Wax  Burner,  for  500  cubic  ft. 


FROM  ALL  NURSERYMEN 
SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS. 


ALL 

I  FUMIGATOR 

COMPOUND 


For  using  in  the  Fumlgators. 


Bottle. 

No.  1 
No.  2 
NO.  3 
No.  4 
No.  5  . 
No.  6  . 
Tin 


Enough  for  cubic  feet. 
40,000 
20,000 
10,000 
5,000 
2,000 
1,000 
160  000 


24/- 

13/- 

6/6 

3/3 

1/4 

8d. 

881- 


RICHARDS’  PATENT.  NO.  11,297. 


FROM  ALL  NURSERYMEN, 
SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS. 


Dear's™  MR'  SaMUEL  HeaT0N'  Hon-  Sec-  of  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Improvement  Association. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  your  XL  ALL  (as  obtained  from  your  aglms)  ¥  meedna 

Su  aSi^K  PS£oll?St,.ScM“  01  out  members  *"  ”“”6 11  “d  find  “  «™»abi«  to 


G.  H.  RICHARDS,  Manufacturer  A  Patentee,  128,484- 

Telegraphic  Address  ‘‘ VAPORIZING,  LONDON.”  V-  ’ 


Southwark  St.,  LONDON, 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 

faifflfW  ijMd. 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  JUNE  24 th,  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tueshay,  June  27th.— R.H.S.  at  Drill  Hall,  with  Special  Prize 
for  Roses  and  Committee  Meetings  at  12  noon ;  West¬ 
minster  Rose  Show  ;  Southampton  Show  (2  days). 

Wednesday,  June  28th.— Richmond(Surrey),  Bath,  Maidstone, 
Reading,  Ryde,  and  Croydon  Shows  ;  60th  Anniversary 
Festival  Dinner  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  7  p.m. 

Thu  tsDAY,  June  29th.— R.H.S.  of  Ireland,  Summer  Exhibition 
at  Dublin  ;  Sutton  and  Cranbrook  Rose  Shows  ;  Canter¬ 
bury,  Eltham,  and  Norwich  Shows;  Opening  of  Rose 
Garden  at  Swanley  Horticultural  College. 

Saturday,  July  1st.— National  Rose  Society's  Exhibition  at 
the  Crystal  Palace. 


J.E. 


Threat  Exhibition  of  British  Grown 
**  Fruit. — The  schedules  for  the  fruit 

show,  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  in  September  next,  have  again  been 
distributed  to  those  concerned.  The 
general  arrangement  is  much  the  same  as 
last  year,  but  in  details  there  are  some 
important  alterations.  The  class  for  fruit 
trees  in  pots  has  been  omitted  and  ap¬ 
parently  will  be  unrepresented  on  the 
occasion  of  the  forthcoming  show,  except 
the  exhibitors,  who  formerly  patronised 
this  class,  should  bring  up  their  trees  as 
non-competitive  groups.  The  expensive 
nature  of  getting  trees  to  and  from  the 
show,  combined  with  the  late  period  of  the 
year  has  always  limited  this  class  at  the 
Crystal  Palace ;  but  visitors  may  possibly 
have  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  fruit  trees 
in  pots  all  the  same.  Tables  of  fruit  have 
hitherto  been  the  nurserymen’s  most 
favourite  method  of  exhibiting  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  the  six  classes  allotted 
to  them  last  year  have  on  this  occasion 
been  reduced  to  four,  for  48,  32,  16,  and  32 
ft.  run  of  6  ft.  tabling  respectively.  We 
hope  that  the  definite  number  of  square 
feet  allowed  each  exhibitor  will  not  lead  to 
the  overcrowding  of  varieties  on  the  tables. 
Fruit  trees  are  allowed  in  one  of  these 
classes,  and  in  the  others  a  limit  has  been 
placed  on  the  size  of  baskets  which  may  be 
employed.  In  other  respects  the  nursery¬ 
men  are  allowed  a  pretty  free  hand  as  to  the 
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method  of  staging  they  may  adopt.  This 
will  favour  or  encourage  an  attempt  at 
novelty  or  attractiveness  in  arrangement 
for  display.  It  would  increase  the  general 
interest  of  the  show  if  something  decidedly 
effective  is  produced  to  relieve  the  flatness 
and  monotony  of  long  tables  devoted  to 
single  dishes  and  small  collections  of  fruit 
many  times  repeated. 

The  classes  set  apart  for  amateurs  are 
much  about  the  same  as  last  year  ;  but  the 
classes  for  twelve  and  eight  dishes  of 
dessert  fruit  respectively  have  been  reduced 
to  nine  and  six,  obviously  to  encourage  a 
greater  number  of  exhibitors  to  come  for¬ 
ward,  and  consequently  a  keener  competi¬ 
tion.  A  silver  challenge  cup  of  the  value 
of  twenty-five  guineas  is  offered  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Wood  &  Son,  of  Wood  Green,  for  six 
distinct  varieties  of  grapes,  two  bunches  of 
each.  Gardeners  have  to  compete  for  it 
till  one  or  other  of  them  has  won  it  three 
years  in  succession,  when  it  will  become  his 
property.  The  contest  may  be  of  long 
duration  before  this  happens  on  account  of 
the  variability  of  seasons,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  first-class  bunches  obtainable  from 
the  same  Vines  in  successive  seasons.  The 
chances  are  in  favour  of  the  skilful  gardener 
with  good  young  Vines  and  plenty  of  them. 
Altogether,  prizes  are  offered  for  fruits  in 
174  classes,  being  two  more  than  last  year. 
A  commendable  innovation  is  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  any  polishing  of  the  fruit  will  dis¬ 
qualify  the  exhibitor  so  doing. 

- - "6^- . -  - 

The  Si’ll  and  10th  of  June  (the  1st  and  2nd  Sunday), 
are  known  in  Kent  as  “  Rhododendron  Sundays." 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — The 
Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  Iv.G.,G.C.B.,  will 
preside  at  the  sixtieth  anniversary  festival  of  this 
institu  tion,  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  28th,  in  the 
Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole.  The  dinner 
will  take  place  at  seven  o’clock  precisely. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  27th,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  1-5  p.m.  On  this 
occasion  special  prizes  will  be  offered  for  Roses,  and 
at  3  o’clock  a  lecture  on  “  Some  of  the  Plants 
Exhibited  ”  will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Geo. 
Henslow,  M.A. 

Essays. — The  manner  in  which  a  subject  is  treated 
by  the  Grand  River  Valley  Horticultural  Association, 
Michigan,  where  specialists  prepare  short  essays 
dealing  with  one  phase  of  a  subject,  might  beoftener 
followed  by  our  own  associations,  because  specialists 
can  generally  bring  out  something  which  the  ordin¬ 
ary  grower  has  not  observed.  At  the  above  society’s 
meeting  on  April  18th,  the  Rose  was  the  theme. 
One  writer  treated  on  its  evolution  ;  another  on, 
“  The  Rose  in  Literature  ”,  and  another  paper  dealt 
with  “  Outdoor  Roses."  This  was  not  a  conference, 
only  an  ordinary  meeting. 

Jadoo. — Our  cousins  in  Philadelphia  have  been 
discussing  the  latest  facts  about  “Jadoo.”  At  the 
P.  Florists’  club  meeting  held  recently,  there  were 
numerous  plants  exhibited  which  had  been  culti¬ 
vated  from  first  to  last  in  this  artificial  mixture,  and 
looking  Ai.  The  process  of  making  Jadoo  was  also 
told.  Dry  Holland  peat-moss,  and  mixtures  of  soot, 
raw  gypsum,  bone-meal,  phosphoric  acid,  potash, 
nitrate  of  soda,  are  all  blended  together  with  warm 
water,  just  as  a  man  might  mix  mortar.  The  mix¬ 
ture  is  then  put  into  a  double  jacketted  kettle  with 
a  false  bottom,  which  is  heated  by  live  steam.  The 
“fibre"  is  then  put  in  a  steel  cage  and  the  steam 
turned  on,  and  the  hot  water  passes  through  the 
chemicals  in  the  false  bottom  and  up  through  the 
moss,  which  is  kept  in  that  boiling  condition  for 
about  thirty-five  minutes.  Now  it  is  drained  and  a 
pressure  of  sixty  tons  put  on  it.  It  is  allowed  to 
ferment  till  it  reaches  a  certain  temperature.  This 
takes  about  thirty  days.  It  will  be  seen,  says  the 
Florists'  Review,  that  the  American  system  of  manu¬ 
facture  is  more  expeditious  than  the  method  in 
England. 


Botrychium  matricariaefolium  — The  only  known 
British  specimen  of  this  Fern  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
William  Whitwell,  F.  L.  S.,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Linnean  Society  on  the  15th  inst.  He  also  showed 
a  hitherto  unknown  form  of  Asplenium  Ruta-muraria 
from  Dartmoor. 

Rose,  Crimson  Rambler.— Like  all  fast-growing 
climbing  Roses  it  is  dangerous  to  remove  Crimson 
Rambler  any  great  distance  for  immediate  planting. 
The  roots  are  extremely  sensitive,  and  after  being 
removed  from  the  ground  must  be  carefully  treated, 
kept  unexposed,  and  not  dried. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Daubehy.of  the  Middle  Temple,  has  been 
writing  on  “Forests  "  and  their  effect  on  a  country’s 
climate  and  its  prosperity.  He  even  assigns  the 
cause  of  decay  of  nations  to  be  found  primarily  in 
the  condition  of  the  forests.  He  points  out  that 
since  Spain’s  central  provinces  have  been  freed  from 
trees,  first  the  climate  and  then  the  crops  and  after 
this  the  people  themselves  have  deteriorated.  And 
he  points  also  to  Italy  as  a  case  where  since  forests 
have  been  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  that  nation 
has  waned  till  now  it  is  only  a  2nd  or  3rd  rate 
power.  We  can  point,  however,  to  the  improvement 
of  France,  climate  and  commerce,  since  it  was  more 
liberally  wooded.  It  is  really  a  thing  to  be  seriously 
considered,  this  question  of  tree  planting. 

Aquatics  as  Florists’  Flowers. — In  "  The  American 
Florist"  of  April  1st,  attention  is  directed  to  the 
popularity  of  the  Water-Lilies  and  to  their  use  as 
cut  flowers,  It  is  rather  a  pity  that  the  flowers  do 
not  last  longer  when  cut,  but  with  cool  stores,  and 
water,  and  shade,  they  remain  fresh  for  quite  a  while. 
The  above  paper  says  there  is  an  ever  increasing 
demand  for  Water-Lilies,  especially  the  night 
blooming  varieties  and  Nelumbiums.  They  can  be 
produced  out  of  doors  with  less  trouble  or  labour, 
and  can  be  depended  on  when  other  flowers  are 
dried  up,  and  plants  scorched  to  death,  or  rotten 
on  the  plants,  as  in  the  case  of  continued  hot,  wet 
weather.  Ponds  with  a  depth  of  from  2ft.  to  3  ft. 
and  sheltered,  are  the  proper  areas  for  their 
growth. 

Trees  and  Soils. — The  following  notes  we  glean 
from  The  Farmers'  Gazette.  The  list  of  common  trees 
given  below  are  best  adapted  for  the  soils  mentioned  : 
Alders,  a  fairly  rich  and  damp  soil;  Ash,  chalky 
loam,  or  dampish  loamy  gravel ;  Beech,  deep  chalky 
soils;  Birch,  gravelly  upland  soils;  Cherry,  alluvial 
deposit;  Chestnut  (sweet),  sandy  loam;  Chestnut 
(horse),  firm  dampish  loam ;  Elm  (English),  good 
loamy  gravel ;  Elm  (Scotch),  gravelly  loam,  upland 
sites;  Hornbeam,  stiff  loamy  clay;  Lime,  good 
sound  loam  or  gravel ;  Maple,  gravelly  loam ;  Oak, 
deep  loamy  soil  resting  on  clay  ;  Poplar,  rich  damp 
soils  ;  Sycamore,  good  porous  loam  ;  Walnut,  strong 
loamy  clay  ;  Willow,  various  soils  in  damp  situations; 
Douglas  Fir,  gravelly  loam;  Larch,  hazelly  learn ; 
Pine  (Corsicau),  gravelly  soil ;  Pine  (Scotch)  light, 
poor  soils,  exposed  ;  Silver  Fir,  moist  rich  loam  ; 
Thuya  gigantea,  dampish  loam  or  alluvial  deposits. 

Florida. — In  a  racy  note  in  the  Florists'  Review  a 
writer  describes  a  journey  and  what  he  saw  from 
Philadelphia  to  some  part  of  Florida.  When  he 
started,  his  teeth  rattled  against  each  other,  for  it 
was  yet  January,  and  the  scene  about  him  was  that 
of  snowy  hills  and  so  on.  But  as  he  got  south  "  the 
hills  had  disappeared,  the  dark  mounds  were  free 
from  snow,  and  patch  after  patch  of  green  flowing 
vegetation  flew  by  the  windows  on  parade.  The 
northern  Oaks,  Chestnuts,  and  Maples  were  seen  no 
more,  but  in  their  place  came  the  live  Oak,  the 
Cypress,  with  its  bulging,  bee-hive  base,  Magnolias, 
and  the  long-haired  (foliaged)  southern  Pine, 
and  clumps  of  Cane  stakes  were  growing  in 
the  ditches  covered  with  foliage.  Thenceforth 
the  long  swaying  Tillandsia,  the  so-called 
Spanish  Moss,  was  seldom  out  of  sight,  as  it  hung 
from  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  strange  gray 
tufts."  .  .  .  Arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  near  the 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  slept  with  door  and  window 
open,  and  as  soon  as  daylight  came,  strolling  along 
the  streets,  where  Roses,  Heliotropes,  Coleus, 
Vincas,  Allamandas,  Jessamines,  Daturas,  and 
Cannas  were  in  full  bloom  and  vigour,  and  Poin- 
settias  and  Palms  and  Bamboos  waved,  our  friend 
was  up  and  enjoying  this  rich  southern  show.”  He 
goes  on  to  describe  the  further  products  of  the 
genial  climate. 


The  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. — There  is  only  some 
5  acres  of  space  altogether,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
display  of  the  various  industries  at  the  Paris  exposi¬ 
tion  next  pear  ;  and  55%  of  this  ground  is  allocated 
to  France’s  own  use,  leaving  only  45%  for  apportion¬ 
ing  to  all  the  other  nations.  Horticulture  has 
received  a  space  of  2,718  sq.  ft.  All  the  same, 
it  will  be  one  of  the  grandest  displays  ever 
known. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  punctatum. — A  healthy 
piece  of  moderate  size  of  this  Odontoglot  turned  up 
in  the  sale  rooms  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris, 
Cheapside,  on  the  16th.  inst.,  and  was  knocked  down 
for  40gs.  The  flowers  are  freely  tinted  with  rose  on 
both  sides,  and  the  face  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is 
much  spotted  with  clear  brown  all  over.  On  the 
same  day  a  piece  Coelogyne  pandurata  bearing  a  fine 
raceme  of  flowers  was  sold  for  £2  15s. 

High-level  Plants. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley, 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  a  selection  of  High-level 
Plants  from  the  collections  formerly  made  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  Dr.  Thompson,  General  Sir  R. 
Strachey,  and  more  recently  by  Capt.  Welby,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Littledale,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Pike, in  Northern 
India,  Thibet,  and  Mongolia,  many  of  them  from 
altitudes  of  18,000  to  19,200  ft.  A  selection  was 
also  shown  from  the  collections  made  in  the  Andes 
by  Sir  Martin  Conway,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Gosse, 
and  Mr.  Whymper,  at  various  altitudes  up  to  18,500 
ft.  The  principal  points  referred  to  were  the  small 
size  of  many  of  the  plants,  the  protective  woolly 
covering  of  others,  and  the  general  preponderance 
of  the  natural  order  Compositae. 

Lonicera  Hildebrandi. — In  the  Mexican  House  at 
Kew  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  there  may  be  seen  a 
plant  of  this  Burmese  Honeysuckle  in  flower  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  or  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  all  Europe.  It  was  introduced  to  Kew  in 
1894  and  though  growing  freely,  it  yet  refused  to 
bloom.  Even  now  only  a  few  flowers  have  been 
developed.  The  flower  tubes  (corollae)  are  about 
4^  inches  long,  narrow,  and  pale  brown,  or  greenish- 
yellow,  being  lighter  at  the  mouth.  The  older 
flowers  become  much  richer  coloured.  They  are 
borne  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  two  blossoms 
branching  from  one  stalk.  The  foliage  is  dark  green, 
roundly-oval,  entire,  mucronate,  opposite,  and 
in  short  petioles.  Curtailing  of  the  root  space  and 
the  witholding  of  some  of  the  water  supply  tended 
to  throw  it  into  flower 

Complimentary  Dinner  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons. — 
In  connection  with  the  Herefordshire  and  Worcester¬ 
shire  Agricultural  Society’s  meeting  at  Stourbridge, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Webb  and  Mr.  Edward  Webb,  princi¬ 
pals  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Seedsmen, 
&c.,at  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  entertained  a  large  and 
influential  company  to  dinner  in  the  Town  Hall,  on 
Monday  evening,  June  12th.  Besides  the  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Sons,  and  the  officers  of  the  society,  there 
were  also  present  the  Mayor  of  Worcester,  the 
Right  Hon.  Viscount  Cobham,  Sir  Henry  Lambert, 
Bart.,  Rev.  G.  Owen,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Slade,  Mr.  R.  B. 
Martin,  M.P.,  and  many  others.  Col.  Webb,  who 
presided,  opened  the  toast  list,  and  Lord  Cobham  gave 
“  Success  to  the  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire 
Agricultural  Society."  In  his  speech  he  gave  a  short 
comment  on  the  history  of  the  two  societies,  and 
spoke  also  on  the  good  effects  which  such  shows 
always  brought,  especially  when  the  exhibitors  were 
men  whose  livelihood  depended  upon  their  own 
efforts  and  productions,  as  distinct  from  those  rich 
exhibitors  at  great  shows  who  were  not  bound  down 
by  pecuniary  considerations,  and  who  could  not  be 
looked  to  for  any  very  great  assistance  from  their 
results.  Sir  Henry  Foley  Lambert,  the  president 
for  the  year,  in  responding,  hoped  that  the  society 
would  have  fair  weather  and  patronage.  Mr.  Martin, 
M.P  ,  also  spoke,  and  Mr.  Haskew,  who  next  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting,  mentioned  that  the  Royal  seed 
growers  of  Stourbridge — the  Messrs.  Webb — were  now 
known  all  over  the  civilised  world,  and  whose  business 
had  grown  vastly  in  the  last  few  years.  Many  other 
toasts  were  called,  and  speeches  bearing  on  various 
items  of  agriculture,  its  past,  its  present,  and  the 
hopes  for  the  future,  were  all  discussed.  The  thanks 
to  Colonel  and  Mr.  Webb  were  very  hearty.  The 
string  band  of  the  Royal  Marines  performed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  selections. 
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Gardening  World  Offices.  —  Correspondents  will 
greatly  oblige  by  leaving  out  the  No.  i  in  present 
address,  and  substituting  5  &  6.  The  full  address  is 
5  &  6,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Weather  in  London. — Wednesday  opened  rather 
cold  and  dull,  and  remained  so.  Thursday  was 
beautiful  throughout,  Friday  shone  bright  and  very 
warm.  Saturday  was  oppressively  close.  Sunday 
was  rather  dull,  with  cool  breezes  and  rain  in  the 
evening.  Monday  was  dull  but  mild.  Tuesday 
opened  very  wet,  clear  and  warm  later. 

Malcolm  Dunn  Memorial  Fund. — The  news  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  on  May  nth, 
at  Dalkeith  Palace  Gardens,  where  he  had  been  gar¬ 
dener  for  nearly  twenty-eight  years,  must  have  come 
upon  all  who  knew  him  as  a  great  shock.  Although 
a  gardener  by  profession,  his  interest  did  not  end 
there.  Horticulture,  Botany,  and  Arboriculture  are 
to-day  all  reaping  the  benefit  of  his  great  energy  and 
devotion.  Looking  to  this  general  interest  displayed 
by  Mr.  Dunn,  it  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricul¬ 
ture  Society,  and  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  all  of  which  he  was  intimately  identified, 
to  unite  in  issuing  a  joint  appeal  to  the  many  friends 
of  Mr.  Dunn  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  for  funds  to  perpetuate  his  memory  :  and  it  is 
proposed  that,  after  erecting  a  suitable  monument  in 
Dalkeith  Cemetery,  the  balance  sho  uld  be  devoted 
to  charitable  and  educational  objects  in  connection 
with  Horticulture  and  Arboriculture.  In  issuing  this 
appeal,  the  Councils  of  the  four  societies  feel  assured 
that  there  are  very  many  who  will  gladly  join  in 
raising  such  a  memorial  as  is  proposed,  and  thus 
testify  to  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Dunn's  worth, 
and  to  the  kindly  help  and  advice  which  he  so  freely 
gave.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  any  of  the  undersigned.  In  name  of  the 
respective  societies,  P.  Murray  Thomson,  Secretary, 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  5,  York 
Place,  Edinburgh  ;  James  A.  Terras,  Assistant- 
Secretary,  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  21. 
Teviot  Place,  Edinburgh  ;  Robert  Galloway.  Secre¬ 
tary,  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh  ;  Robert  Laird,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  17 
Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Manure. — Here  is  a  mixture  costing  only  25s.  3d. 
per  acre,  says  The  Fanners'  Gazette,  and  producing 
25  tons  of  Swedes  per  acre.  Mixture  :—i  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  2  cwt.  of  kainit,  and  5  cwt.  of  basic 
slag,  applied  as  a  dressing  for  Turnips. 


POOR  GARDENER! 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — I  thought  your  heading  on  p.  565 
had  been  sufficient  to  clear  up  this  little  matter.  I 
cannot  quite  agree  with  A.  P.,  on  p.  647,  that  because 
a  man  offers  his  services  for  a  wage  such  as  25s.  per 
week  and  house,  that  he  is  not  competent  to  ful¬ 
fil  his  duties.  I  maintain  there  are  gardeners 
working  to-day  at  the  above  mentioned  wage  equal 
to  some  receiving  £2.  Why  ?  Possibly  because  they 
have  a  family,  and  cannot  wait  out  perhaps  six  or 
twelve  months,  in  hopes  of  securing  as  good  a 
position  as  they  have  lost, perhaps  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  The  supply  is  too  great,  and  it  would  be 
useless,  in  nine  out  of  ten  places,  to  ask  more  than 
the  above  stated  wage.  I  should  like  to  ask  A.P.  if 
he  could  mention  a  dozen  such  places  in  his  sur¬ 
rounding  neighbourhood  as  mentioned  by  him,  or 
even  that  exceed  the  above  wage.  I  myself  was 
fortunate  enough  four  years  ago  to  meet  with  a 
gentleman  that  well  rewarded  me  for  my  services. 
Unfortunately  in  two  years'  time  he  did  not  like  the 
locality,  and  chose  Brighton  for  bis  residence.  I 
waited  some  time,  as  one  never  likes  to  come  down, 
but  was  pleased  in  the  end  to  get  the  above,  and  then 
not  without  the  aid  of  a  well-known  gentleman,  as  it 
appeared  to  me  something  like  a  lottery.  Much 
more  might  be  said  concerning  us  poor  gardeners, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  useless. — W.W. 


chance  of  maturing  the  wood  last  autumn,  as  we 
had  no  settled  weather,  it  being  dull,  wet,  and  damp. 
They  ceased  growth  early,  however,  as  all  the  trees 
of  other  fruits  did.  The  roots  are  well  above  the 
low-lying  surface  of  the  damp,  heavy,  undrained 
land,  which  is  environed  by  tidal  rivulets  on  each 
side,  and  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  make  sure 
of  water  getting  away  from  the  surface,  walks  and 
portions  of  the  ground  are  filled  up  with  2  ft.  at 
least  of  brick  rubbish  and  stones,  in  order  to  remove 
surface  water.  This  answers  well  where  drains  are 
all  but  useless.  I  notice  that  Black  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  are  being  severely  thinned  where  the 
sun  strikes  them  early  in  the  morning.  Cherries 
are  extra  plentiful. —  IV.  T.,  Carron,  Stirlingshire, 


ISCELLANY. 


Shirley  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 
— The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  society  was 
held  at  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  Southampton,  on 
Monday,  the  19th  ult.,  there  being  a  very  good 
attendance  of  the  members,  the  president,  W.  F.  G. 
Spranger,  Esq.,  J.P.,  presiding.  The  lecture  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Technical  Education 
Committee,  Southampton  County  Council,  and 
was  given  by  Mr.  W.  Wheeler,  of  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.’s  Nurseries,  Clapton,  London. 
Mr.  Wheeler’s  lecture  was  on  Ferns  and  Palms,  and 
in  opening  his  remarks  he  said  he  thought  that 
Ferns  were  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  of  any 
class  of  plant,  and  much  easier  to  grow  than  many 
other  plants.  How  to  grow  them  from  spores  or 
seeds,  how  to  make  them  into  useful  decorative 
plants  for  cutting  or  using  in  other  ways,  in  the 
quickest  and  best  manner,  were  next  considered,  and 
then  lastly  the  best  kinds  suitable  for  the  various 
purposes  of  decoration,  and  how  to  use  them  for  those 
purposes  were  considered.  Palms  were  treated  just 
in  the  same  exhaustive  manner  ;  and  British  Ferns 
came  in  for  more  than  their  share  of  commendation 
as  being  so  interesting  and  so  suitable  for  either  out 
or  indoor  decorations.  Questions  and  debate  ensued, 
and  after  their  disposal  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wheeler  for  his  interesting  and 
most  useful  lecture.  Mr.  Wheeler,  in  responding, 
hoped  to  pay  Shirley  another  similar  visit,  and  took 
the  opportunity  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
members  for  their  exhibits  that  evening.  The 
exhibits  included  Roses  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers 
&  Son,  Ltd.,  Red  Lodge  Nursery ;  also  from  Messrs, 
Hallett,  Mankelow,  Curtis,  and  Gardener ;  a  fine 
piece  of  Cattleya  Mendelii,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Keates,  of 
Rownham's  House  ;  Seedling  Pelargoniums  by  Mr. 
F.  Cozens;  and  herbaceous  plants  by  Mr.  B.  Lad- 
hams,  of  Shirley  Nurseries;  Ferns  and  Palms  by 
Messrs.  Curtis  and  Biggs  ;  and  Shirley  Poppies  by 
Mr.  Thorne. 


MAGNOLIA. 

By  John  Miller. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  name  of  this 
flower  has  been  within  the  last  three  years  brought 
to  the  attention  of  nearly  every  Judge  on  the  Bench. 
A  manufacturer  of  a  white  metal  took  the  name 
“  Magnolia  ”  as  a  fancy  name  for  a  trade  mark,  and 
the  particular  metal  he  manufactured  became  known 
in  the  trade  as  “  Magnolia  metal.”  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  of  the  many  anti-friction  metals  now  in  the 
market.  The  metal  was  at  last  so  well  known  by  the 
Dame  “  Magnolia  ”  that  newjmanufacturers  took  to 
using  the  name  as  descriptive  of  the  class  of  metal 
they  manufactured,  with  the  result  that  the  matter 
soon  found  its  way  into  the  courts.  The  learned 
counsel,  Mr.  Bousfield,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Newton 
Crane,  have  considered  the  flower  so  little  known 
that  they  have  always  explained  to  the  court  that 
Magnolia  was  the  name  of  a  flower.  In  the  Court 
of  Appeal  the  learned  counsel  omitted  to  say  what 
Magnolia  was,  and  Lord  Justice  Lopes  enquired  if  it 
were  not  the  name  of  a  flower.  This  I  fear  would 
rather  go  to  show  that  the  Magnolias  in  Kew 
Gardens  are  not  much  appreciated  by  our  forensic 
heroes. 

It  might  also  be  interesting  to  note  that  objection 
was  taken  to  the  name  on  the  ground  that  there  are 
many  villages  in  America  known  by  that  name,  but 
the  Judge,  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich,  not  being 
better  acquainted  with  the  villages  than  the  flower, 
held  that  Magnolia  was  not  a  geographical  name 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 


WINTER  SPINACH. 

As  not  unfrequently  happens,  this  has,  in  very  many 
cases,  been  a  most  unsatisfactory  crop  this  winter,  so 
many  promising  breadths  of  it  having  gone  off  with 
canker,  for  which  so  far  as  we  know  there  is  no 
remedy,  when  once  it  sets  in.  I  generally  make  a 
sowing  about  the  middle  of  August,  following  it  up 
with  one  or  two  more  at  intervals  to  the  beginning  of 
September.  I  sometimes  find  these  later  sowings  do 
not  canker  off  to  the  same  extent  as  the  earlier  sown 
ones.  As  a  preventive  I  have  sown  the  seed  in 
drills,  and  covered  it  up  with  wood  ashes  and  burnt 
earth  ;  but  in  the  case  of  earlier  sowings  I  must  pro¬ 
nounce  it  a  failure.  Where  I  have  come  across  a 
good  bed  of  Winter  Spinach  this  season  it  has 
almost  invariably  been  the  result  of  rather  late  sow¬ 
ings. — W.  B.  G. 

POTATO  SORTER  AND  CLEANER. 

The  header  (Melbourne)  for  February  last,  reproduces 
a  sketch  of  a  machine  intended  to  clean  and  grade 
Potatos.  Such  a  device  should  be  welcomed  by 
many  cultivators  of  this  esculent,  for  the  saving  of 
time  it  would  mean  to  them  when  grading  their 
crops.  The  Potatos  are  filled  into  a  receiving  box, 
and  after  the  fashion  of  a  turnip-cutter,  the  Potatos 
grade  down  and  on  to,  first,  a  coarse  sieve,  and  then 
those  that  pass  right  through  it  are  caught  beneath 
in  a  finer  one.  These  sieves  are  long  and  fairly 
broad  and  being  obliquely  laid,  the  Potatos  work  off 
into  baskets  placed  for  them.  It  seems  very  simple 
and  should  work  all  right. 


ROSE  SOUVENIR  DE  WOOLTON. 

This  belongs  to  the  hybrid  Teas,  and  may  be  fairly 
described  as  a  light  crimson,  beautiful  in  tbe  bud, 
free  flowering,  and  well  adapted  for  very  early 
forcing.  I  found  it  being  grown  in  large  quantities 
for  this  purpose  at  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s 
place,  with  whom  it  is  a  great  favourite.  There  it 
takes  precedence  of  all  others  of  a  similar  colour 
for  winter  work. —  W.  B.  G. 


FRUIT  TREE  NOTES. 

Fruit  promises  to  be  plentiful,  especially  Apples, 
Plums,  and  small  fruits.  Never  have  we  had 
Apple  trees  so  closely  studded  with  blossom.  Every 
branch  of  every  tree  is  the  same.  Some  which  are 
rather  shy  setters  in  these  parts  are  as  full  as  the 
hardiest.  We  have  received  similar  reports  from 
districts  far  apart— north  and  south.  Pears  on 
westerly  aspects  are  not  showing  very  abundantly. 
Those  on  south-easterly  aspects  are  over-laden  with 
blossom,  and  many  cordons  are  (May  27th)  set 
freely.  Plums  on  walls  never  were  so  crowded  here 
with  blossom,  but  I  notice  that  (even  where  good 
protection  is  given)  they  are  thinning  themselves. 
Standards,  with  roots  on  brick  and  plaster  rubbish, 
(mostly  Victorias)  are  set  in  clusters,  but  we  have 
no  great  hopes  of  heavy  crops  on  them,  as  they  have 
since  setting  been  dropping  by  reason  of  frost — 
severe  for  the  season  of  the  year — and  continuous 
cold  rains,  They  had,  like  most  fruits,  no  great 


AN  IVY  WREATH. 

The  figure  of  a  pretty  Ivy  wreath,  with  Cattleyas, 
Cypripediums,  and  Roman  Hyacinths,  arranged  on 
the  widest  or  bottom  part  of  the  crescent,  appears  in 
The  Florists'  Review  for  March  30th.  Sprays  of  fine 
Ivy  were  also  employed  lightly  over  the  flowers,  and 
all  the  foliage  was  brightened  by  being  rubbed  with 
sweet  oil,  the  finished  wreath  looking  remarkably 
rich  and  beautiful. 

BRUG MANSIA  SANGUINEA. 

This  is  an  old  favourite  now  too  seldom  seen.  I 
draw  attention  to  it  from  having  come  across  a  plant 
of  it  entirely  covering  a  back  wall  in  a  cool  lean-to 
house,  where  it  made  a  brave  display  of  colour.  The 
flowers  are  tubular  in  form,  about  6  in.  in  length, 
and  the  segments  of  the  corolla  and  about  a  third  of 
the  length  of  the  tube  are  of  a  reddish-crimson  hue. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  tube,  both  inside  and 
out,  is  yellow.  There  were  hundreds  of  flowers  out 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  foliage,  owing  to  the  roots 
having  plenty  of  space  to  ramble  in,  was  a  rich  deep 
green,  very  different  to  what  we  see  on  specimens  of 
it  grown,  or  rather  starved,  in  pots  or  tubs.  I  may 
add  that  as  a  matter  of  necessity  all  the  growth  has 
to  be  kept  close  in  to  the  wall. —  W.  B.  G. 
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ROCKERIES  AND  RIVULETS. 

Under  this  title,  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer,  landscape  gar¬ 
dener  to  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  of  Exeter, 
gave  a  lecture  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  at  their  meeting  on  June  13th,  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster.  After  a  short  perora¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  chief  point  was  his  conclusion  for 
the  adoption  of  natural  formation,  Mr.  Meyer  went 
on  to  discuss  the  site  for  the  rockery,  and  advocated, 
when  forming  a  new  rockery,  to  have  the  stones  so 
placed  that  their  united  combination  will  resemble 
the  jutting  heads  from  one  jmass  of  rock.  Though 
the  stones  may  only  be  9  in.  or  1  ft.  deep,  the  com¬ 
pleted  union  should  give  one  conception  of  a  body  of 
rocks,  reaching  far  down.  Going  a  little  into  the 
geological  aspect,  the  lecturer  pointed  out  that 
stratified  and  unstratified  rocks  should  never  be  laid 
the  same  way.  The  reason  is  clear.  These  two 
great  classes  have  originated  by  opposite  means,  and 
in  Nature  they  lie  massed  in  exactly  different  ways. 
The  first  lie  flatly  ;  the  second  are  perpendicular  or 
sloping,  but  never  flat.  So  it  follows  that  in  using 
basalt,  greenstone,  or  other  rocks  and  stones  which 
bad  a  volcanic  origin,  and'are  unstratified,  we  must 
place  them  in  the  manner  we  find  them  naturally. 
Lime-stones,  slates,  chalk,  &c.  lie  in  layers  formed 
by  water,  and,  therefore,  must  be  placed  logically. 
Two  other  points  were  put  forth—  the  planting  up  by 
means  of  shrubs  or  tall  plants  the  spaces  between 
the  divisions  of  the  rockery,  for  this  was  one  of  Mr. 
Meyer's  most  impressive  points,  that  of  never  having 
a  whole  rockery,  but  one,  which,  though  united  in  its 
parts  is  yet  dis-united  as  a  whole,  by,  as  was 
pointed  out,  being  planted  to  screen  off  in  a  slight 
manner,  one  part  from  another,  and  this  applies 
to  large  and  small  rock  gardens.  The  other 
point  was  the  immunity  from  tree  roots,  and  an  open 
unobstructed  light.  In  introducing  waterfalls  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  rising  ground  above  the  fall  of 
the  water,  else  incongruity  will  result.  Water, 
especially  when  in  motion,  he  said,  was  life  to  a  rock 
garden,  and  fully  explained  the  making  of  ponds  and 
pools.  In  planting  the  rockery  rosette-leaved  plants, 
such  as  Sempervivums,  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  &c., 
should  be  introduced  within  the  fissures  of  rocks  or 
stones  as  much  as  anything  to  save  their  centre  from 
harm  by  water  lodgment.  For  Spiraeas,  Astilbes, 
Iris,  or  for  true  aquatics  like  Nymphaeasand  others, 
prepared  beds  should  be  made.  The  lecture  was 
well  appreciated,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  who 
officiated,  accorded  the  thanks  from  himself  and  the 
audience  to  Mr.  Meyer. 


Strawberries  are  ripening  very  quickly,  but  if  no 
rain  comes  before  the  next  ten  days  pass  many  of 
the  fruits  from  plants  on  light  ground  will  be 
undersized,  and  perhaps  deformed.  With  the 
earliest  batches,  where  such  varieties  as  Royal 
Sovereign,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  and 
British  Queen  are  grown,  it  is  well  to  thin  the 
bunches  of  fruit.  The  mid-season  varieties  are 
generally  in  too  vast  amount,  and  time  so  precious 
that  thinning  would  not  pay.  We  are  in  need  of 
more  first-class  late  varieties.  It  seems  to  me  from 
the  hints  of  my  own  employers  and  many  others 
that  the  Strawberry  season  goes  past  too  quickly. 
Within  recent  years  Mr.  Carmichael,  of  Edinburgh, 
has  introduced  some  very  late  varieties  of  standard 
merit.  Princess  of  Denmark  is  one  of  them, 
Richard  Gilbert  is  another.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
of  Chelsea,  lately  sent  out  the  latest  fruited  Straw¬ 
berry  of  all,  named  Veitch’s  Prolific.  From  what  I 
saw  of  it  in  pots  it  seemed  an  acquisition  worth  the 
having.  Two  good  new  varieties  were  shown  this 
year  at  the  Temple  Show,  one  named  Lady  Suffield, 
raised  by  Mr  Allan.the  gardener  at  Gunton  Park  Gar¬ 
dens,  from  which  place  a  few  other  good  Strawberries 
have  been  given  to  us.  Three  great  points  for  this  Lady 
Suffield  are  (1)  its  colour,  (2)  flavour,  (3)  its  delight¬ 
ful  aroma,  which  quality  alone  I  am  positively  con¬ 
fident  would  cause  its  sale  in  any  market.  The 
other  variety  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  of 
Bedford,  and  named  LaxtOD’s  Fillbasket,  an 
enormous  cropper,  which  nowadays  is  what  is 
wanted,  for  if  the  flavour  of  a  Strawberry  be  high 
or  not  so  sugar  and  cream  can,  and  generally  do, 
supply  any  deficiency.  But  by  this  we  do  not  in  the 


least  infer  that  Laxton’s  Fillbasket  lacks  flavour. 
A  variety  coming  from  Royal  Sovereign  and  Latest 
of  All  could  not  be  thought  of  as  in  any  sense 
poor. 

Slugs  and  flies  have  not  much  chance  to  flourish 
in  the  present  weather  conditions,  but  timely 
removals  of  any  of  them  must  always  be  performed. 
Protect  Cherries,  &c.,  and  water  wall  trees.  Syringe 
plentifully.  Pinch  Currant  lateral  shoots  at  the 
fourth  leaf.  Thin  out  Peach  and  other  tree  shoots 
of  a  like  nature. — J.  H.  D. 


ORCHID  NOTES  &  GLEANINGS, 


By  the  Editor. 


Cypripedium  rothschildianum,  Falkland 
Park  var. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  notable 
for  their  great  size  and  fine  colour.  The  plant  is 
also  of  vigorous  growth,  which  may  be  largely  due  to 
the  cultural  skill  of  Mr.  A.  Wright,  gardener  to  C. 
Hay  Walker,  Esq  ,  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood 
Hill.  On  applying  the  rule  we  found  that  the 
flowers  measured  11  in.  across  the  expanded  petals; 
but  they  are  sometimes  eveD  larger.  All  parts  of  the 
flower  are  very  dark,  but  this  is  brought  out  most 
conspicuously  on  the  dorsal  sepal,  which  is  almost 
covered  with  dark  purple-black  bands  following  the 
course  of  the  veins.  Equally  fine  in  its  way  was  C. 
lowianum,  which  carried  five  flowers  on  a  single 
raceme,  a  number  that  is  by  no  means  common. 

Odontoglossum  andersonianum,  Falkland 
Park  var. — The  ordinary  forms  of  O. andersonianum 
have  a  white  or  yellow  ground,  and  vary  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  amount  of  spotting,  though  some  of 
them  are  scarcely  spotted  at  all.  The  variety 
under  notice  has  flowers  of  the  largest  size  peculiar 
to  the  type,  and  the  rich  spotting  is  brought  out 
very  prominently  by  the  white  ground  colour  of  the 
segments.  The  brown  spots  cover  the  flower  all 
over,  each  one  standing  out  distinctly.  As  the 
name  would  imply  we  noted  the  variety  in  the  fine 
collection  at  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood  Hill. 

Cattleya  gigas,  from  Ravenswood,  Melrose. 
— We  have  on  sundry  occasions  received  some  hand¬ 
somely  grown  samples  of  the  Orchids  cultivated  at 
Ravenswood, Melrose, the  seat  of  Admiral  Sir  H.  Fair¬ 
fax.  His  gardener,  Mr.  W,  Yea,  on  this  occasion  sent 
a  magnificent  spike  of  Cattleya  gigas,  carrying  five 
flowers  of  enormous  size,  and  having  a  gorgeous 
appearance.  The  lip  alone  was  4J  in.  in  length,  and 
within  a  small  fraction  of  being  3  in.  across  the 
lamina.  The  petals  were  equally  long,  and  2|-  in. 
wide,  the  texture  corresponding  to  the  size.  The 
top  flo  wer  was  very  little  smaller  than  the  bottom 
one.  Both  sepals  and  petals  were  of  a  warm  rose  ■ 
while  the  lip  was  of  a  rich  crimson-purple,  with  very 
conspicuous  eye-spots  of  white  and  yellow  bordering 
the  throat.  The  flower  scape  measured  i£  in.  in 
circumference  just  below  the  flowers,  which  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  amount  of  material  that  must  have 
been  drawn  from  the  plant.  The  pyramidal  truss  of 
bloom  covered  an  area  close  upon  144  sq.  in.  when 
laid  upon  the  table.  Accompanying  the  above  was 
a  very  pretty  variety  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum, 
the  spike  carrying  fifteen  flowers  of  great  substance. 
The  sepals  and  petals  were  lightly  suffused  with 
blush  ,  while  the  lip  was  a  beautiful  shade  of  rosy- 
mauve,  making  a  fine  contrast  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
rest  of  the  flower.  The  broad  lamina  which  pre¬ 
sented  this  contrast  measured  if  in  across.  The 
above  specimens  show  that  the  hand  of  Mr.  Yea  has 
lost  none  of  its  cunning  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
collection  of  Orchids  at  Ravenswood. 

- -«»*— - 

PEOPLE  WE  HAVE  MET. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Deal. 

Few  of  our  readers  at  a  distance  from  London  and 
the  immediately  surrounding  counties  may  have  ever 
heard  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch ;  but  there  are 
many  diligent  and  successful  workers  in  the  field  of 
horticulture  of  whom  the  world  seldom  bears,  yet 
well  deserve  to  be  known  and  get  credit  for  their 
status  in  the  profession  of  gardening. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Deal  was  born  at  Kelvedon,  Essex,  the 
centre  of  the  chief  seed-growing  district  of  the 
county,  and  from  his  boyhood  he  has  been  closely 
connected  with  the  profession.  When  still  at  school 
his  spare  hours  were  utilised  in  writing  inside  tickets 


for  sacks, aDd  outside  labels  for  the  despatch  of  seeds, 
from  the  seed  farmer  then  employing  his  father,  to 
the  leading  merchants  of  that  time;  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  names  of  Hurst,  Nutting, 
Sutton,  Waite,  Finney,  Wheeler,  &c.,  therefore  dates 
almost  from  his  infancy. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Deal. 


While  still  a  boy  he  accompanied  his  father  to  one 
of  the  International  Potato  Exhibitions  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  on  Messrs. 
Sutton’s  stand  the  huge  photos  of  their  various 
departments,  with  which  most  of  our  readers  are 
acquainted  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  on  this 
occasion  he  said  to  his  father  “  I  shall  one  day  be  a 
foreman  in  that  firm  "—a  prediction  which  has 
proved  to  be  true. 

At  this  time  he  was  engaged  on  one  of  the  largest 
seed  farms  in  Essex,  and  had  unusual  opportunities 
of  acquainting  himself  with  the  cultivation  of  land, 
the  selection  of  stocks  and  "  rogueing  ”  of  crops, 
the  sowing  and  harvesting  of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  and 
the  whole  range  of  work  pertaining  to  the  growing  of 
garden  and  farm  seeds ;  and  of  these  opportunities 
full  advantage  was  taken. 

Sixteen  years  ago  Mr.  Deal  left  Kelvedon,  and 
commenced  his  career  with  the  Reading  firm. 
Since  that  time  he  has  by  his  perseverance,  business 
ability  and  desire  to  excel,  made  many  friends,  not 
only  in  the  trade,  but  throughout  the  country.  We 
have,  ourselves,  on  various  occasions  added  to 
our  store  of  knowledge  by  meeting  Mr.  Deal  in  the 
Trial  Grounds  at  Reading,  and  elsewhere.  We  may 
say  that  when  he  became  a  head  of  department  he 
was  younger  in  years  of  service  and  in  age  than  any 
hitherto  appointed  to  such  a  position. 

There  are  few  (probably  none)  who  have  had  the 
same  opportunities  as  our  friend  for  gaining  the 
experience  so  necessary  to  a  successful  seed  grower 
and  merchant.  Among  his  duties  we  may  mention 
the  inspection  of  crops  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
selection  and  improvement  of  stocks,  the  Trial 
Grounds,  and  the  attendance  at  important  shows 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  many  of  our  readers 
will  recognise  him  as  having  been  in  charge  of  the 
firm’s  exhibit  at  the  recent  Temple  Show. 

Mr.  Deal  has  now  resigned  his  position  at  Reading, 
having  been  offered  the  important  post  of  general 
manager  to  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  W. 
Johnson  &  Son,  Ltd  ,  seed  growers  and  merchants, 
Boston,  Lincolnshire.  The  firm  have  chosen  wisely 
and  well,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Deal's 
extensive,  up-to-date  knowledge  will  prove  of  great 
value  not  only  to  the  firm  whose  affairs  are  now 
under  his  control,  but  to  their  numerous  clients. 

Mr.  Deal  is  a  good  business  man,  and  we  predict 
for  him  a  continuance  of  that  success  which  he 
deserves,  and  which  has  hitherto  attended  his  work. 
The  accompanying  portrait  will  serve  to  introduce 
him  to  readers  at  a  distance,  who  have  not  hitherto 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him. 


June  24,  1899. 
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RYECROFT  NURSERY. 

We  lately  had  a  run  through  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones’  estab¬ 
lishment  down  at  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  and  found  him  as  usual  up  to  the  eyes  in 
work.  He  has  a  hard  time  of  it  scheming  to  find 
house  room  for  all  his  varied  stock  ;  but  if  his  stock 
is  large  his  ranges  of  houses  are  also  great.  Thousands 
of  Chrysanthemums  were  growing  apace  after  the 
first  pinch,  the  bulk  of  them  being  out-doors,  unpro¬ 
tected,  and  in  5-in.  pots.  The  next  shift  is  the  last 
one  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  plants.  Of  course 
hundreds  more  are  grown  into  bushes  and  necessitate 
greater  root-space.  The  idea  of  growth  at  Ryecroft 
is  that  of  keeping  the  plant  stocky,  firm  and  yet  aye 
pushing  ahead.  At  this  period,  however,  it  is  the 
tuberous  Begonias  chiefly,  the  Gloxinias  and  fancy 
Pelargoniums  whose  brightness  and  variety  of  bloom 
bring  visitors  to  the  nursery.  From  the  show  made  by 
the  Begonias  at  the  recent  great  Temple  Show  no 
more  need  be  added.  Gloxinias  are  equal  to  the 
Begonias  and  the  Pelargoniums  are  pictures  of  good 
cultivation.  It  is  rather  a  pity  that  they  were  not 
advanced  enough  to  go  up  to  the  Temple  Gardens  in 
company  with  the  Begonias ;  but  we  may  see  them 
at  a  later  show. 

We  were  delighted  also  with  the  new  strain  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums  raised  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  resulting  from  the 
cross  of  Ivy-leaved  and  zonal  species.  The  habit 
and  succulency,  as  well  as  the  general  figure  of  the 
blooms,  takes  more  after  the  Ivy-leaved  species  than 
the  other.  These  are  sure  to  become  popular. 

Houses  are  also  filled  with  decorative  table-plants, 
Cocos  weddeliana,  Kentias,  Maidenhair  Ferns, 
notably  the  pink  Adiantum  scutum  ;  and  two  very 
long  span-roofed  houses  were  filled  with  Mr.  Jones’ 
Tomato  "The  Cropper,’’  whose  style  of  growth  and 
habit  of  setting  low  down  and  close  between  the 
bunches  warrant  its  adoption  by  growers.  It  goes 
without  saying,  too,  that  there  were  thousands  of 
Dahlias  and  the  more  popular  of  florists'  flowers  in 
the  frames  and  pits  or  elsewhere,  and  all  hardy  and 
just  like  the  stuff  to  yield  a  big  crop  of  flowers. 
Everything  was  very  creditable. 

- 

SPANISH  IRISES  FROM  STOVER 
PARK- 

A  box  containing  Spanish  Irises  and  other  flowers 
has  reached  us  from  Mr.  A.  McDonald,  gardener  to 
Harold  St.  Maur,  Esq.,  Stover  Park,  Newton  Abbot, 
Devon.  A  noticeable  feature  of  these  Irises  was 
their  remarkable  vigour,  as  indicated  by  the  size  of 
the  flowers  and  the  stoutness  of  their  stems,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  hot  and  dry  weather  which  has 
been  prevailing  there  for  some  time  past.  The 
yellows  were  very  fine  and  varied  considerably  in  the 
depth  of  the  hue.  Equally  choice  and  even  more 
variable  were  the  white  varieties,  some  of  which 
were  variously  tinted  with  pale  yellow  besides  having 
the  customary  orange  blotch  which  the  florists  seem 
unable  to  wash  out  in  the  raising  of  new  varieties. 
Even  those  that  were  otherwise  pure  white,  retained 
the  conspicuous  orange  blotch.  They  were  in  no 
way  inferior  in  vigour  to  the  yellows.  Some  of  the 
blue  varieties  were  bright  and  cheerful,  while  others 
had  the  falls  variously  tinted  with  subtle  shades  of 
copper,  bronze  or  olive  for  which  the  Juno  or  Spanish 
Irises  are  notable.  One  of  these  peculiar  varieties 
was  particularly  interesting  by  reason  of  the  contrast 
it  made  with  the  blue,  white  and  yellow  sorts.  The 
falls  were  of  a  rich  velvety  brown,  the  colour  being 
evenly  defined  where  it  surrounded  the  lozenge¬ 
shaped  yellow  blotch,  having  a  long  handle  to  the 
same. 

Accompanying  the  Juno  Irises  were  some  fine 
varieties  of  the  German  Iris,  having  dark  purple,  and 
dark  blue  flowers  respectively.  Iris  squalens,  the 
Elder-scented  species  was  also  represented  by  two 
varieties,  a  light  and  a  dark,  but  both  devoid  of  the 
brown  hue  often  present  in  the  standards  Gladiolus 
Colvillei  The  Bride  is  now  in  full  bloom,  the  spikes 
sent  being  strong  and  carrying  long  racemes  of  bloom, 
so  useful  for  cut  flower  work.  A  short  dense  spike 
of  Polianthes  tuberosa  was  remarkably  heavy  for 
its  length,  a  piece  of  stem  10  in.  long  carrying  forty- 
three  flowers.  A  few  of  the  upper  flowers  were  of 
course  only  half  grown,  so  that  the  stem  would  still 
lengthen  a  little.  The  flowers  were  in  pairs  at  each 
node,  and  the  spike  was  therefore  densely  crowded. 
The  odour  given  off  was  delicious,  but  very  powerful. 
Sweet  Peas  are  also  in  bloom  in  Devon,  a  fine  scarlet 


variety  having  flower  stalks  10  in.  long  and  therefore 
very  suitable  for  cutting.  A  large,  light  blue 
Clematis,  of  the  C.  lanuginosa  type,  was  very  hand¬ 
some  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  the  eight  over- 
lapping  sepals.  Mr.  McDonald  tells  us  that  the 
weather  is  so  dry  that  most  of  the  time  is  taken  up 
in  watering.  The  above  flowers,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  have  suffered  in  any  way. 


THE  HOME  FOR  TROPAEOLUM. 

A  fallacy  that  prevails  among  many  is  that 
Tropaeolum  speciosum  will  not  grow  in  England,  or, 
to  put  it  in  a  milder  form,  does  not  grow  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  gardener. 

The  why  is  a  question  that  may  be  answered  in 
various  ways,  and  perhaps  the  most  general  is, 
patience,  and  try  again.  This  fibrous  rooted  plant 
requires  a  cool  moist  and  deep  soil  in  which  its 
roots  can  revel  with  freedom,  and  to  be  shaded 
from  the  hot  sun’s  rays.  The  best  or  one  of  the  best 
places  to  grow  it  is  under  Conifers  of  any  kind, 
where  the  surface  is  shaded  from  the  sun  to  keep 
the  roots  cool ;  the  foliage  as  it  grows  will  make  its 
own  way  up  them  to  the  most  favoured  side,  which 
will  be  found  to  be  the  sunny  side,  and  soon  cover  a 
space  that  will  be  envied  by  all.  These  roots  do  not 
require  to  be  disturbed,  but  simply  mulched  in 
autumn,  when  they  soon  repay  for  any  little  trouble 
that  is  given  them.  I  have  seen  them  growing  in 
this  position  in  Sussex,  and  as  near  London  as 
Finchley,  until  they  have  become  a  perfect  weed, 
but  a  very  welcome  and  effective  one. —  W.  L., 
Middlesex. 


KitcRen  Garden  calendar. 

Owing  to  the  continued  dry  weather  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  get  winter  greens  planted. 
These  ought  now,  however,  to  be  got  out  if  possible 
that  they  may  have  time  to  make  a  good  growth 
before  autumn.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  early  kinds,  such  as  autumn  Broccoli,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  the  first  lot  of  Savoys.  Late  Broccoli 
and  Borecole,  though  all  the  better  for  being  trans¬ 
planted  early,  will  take  no  harm  so  long  as  they  are 
not  overcrowded  in  the  seed  bed  ;  if  there  are  any 
signs  of  this  prick  the  plants  out  about  4  in.  apart 
each  way  till  the  ground  can  be  got  ready  and  an 
opportunity  presents  itself  for  getting  them  out  in 
their  permanent  quarters.  Celery  ought  to  be  got  into 
the  trenches  as  soon  as  convenient,  all  except  the 
latest  being  planted  during  the  present  month  or  by 
the  beginning  of  July.  There  will  be  some  difficulty 
in  establishing  Lettuce  during  dry  weather,  especi¬ 
ally  if  the  plants  are  allowed  to  get  the  least  over¬ 
grown  before  transplanting  takes  place.  The  ground 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  moistened  before  planting 
and  afterwards,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  settled  round 
the  roots.  Roots  of  all  kinds  have  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  headway,  for  what  with  cold  winds, 
bright  sunshine,  and  frosty  nights,  growth  has  been 
very  slow,  and  where  the  ground  was  not  in  good 
heart  this  difficulty  has  been  greatly  aggravated. 

Peas  where  the  soil  is  light  show  signs  of  prema¬ 
ture  ripening,  and  unless  assistance  be  given  them 
in  the  way  of  mulching  and  thorough  soakings  with 
liquid  manure  they  will  fail  to  give  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  difficult  to  grow  Peas  in  hot,  dry  weather 
on  light,  gravelly  soils  unless  special  preparations  are 
made  at  the  time  of  sowing.  Those  who  took  this 
precaution  and  have  since  attended  to  mulching,  &c  , 
will  find  the  benefit  of  their  trouble  rewarded  in  the 
way  of  less  watering  and  a  greater  bulk  of  crop. 
Late  Peas  should  now  be  sown.  Those  who  prefer 
varieties  of  medium  height  would  do  well  to  sow 
Autocrat,  Late  Queen,  or  Michaelmas,  all  of  which 
are  good.  Of  the  taller  kinds,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Duke 
of  Albany,  Exhibition,  and  other  popular  varieties 
of  that  class  will  give  satisfaction. 

French  Beans  are  now  making  headway,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  the  ground  is  in  good  heart.  No 
crop  pays  better  for  looking  after  than  does  Runner 
Beans,  as  they  will  produce  an  enormous  amount  of 
food  from  a  small  space  of  ground.  But  to  do  them 
well  in  dry  seasons  entails  a  great  amount  of  labour, 
as  the  flowers  will  not  set  when  the  ground  is  dry, 
neither  will  the  pods  swell  so  rapidly  or  to  anything 
like  the  size  as  when  the  ground  is  moist ;  for  this 
reason  on  light  soils  it  is  always  preferable  to  take 
out  trenches  as  for  Celery,  and  fill  them  in  with  de¬ 


cayed  manure  for  the  plants  to  feed  upon  when  the 
weather  is  dry. 

Cauliflower  intended  for  consumption  during 
August  and  September  ought  now  to  be  liberally 
treated,  otherwise  the  heads  will  not  be  of  that  fine, 
close  texture  so  desirable.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
delicate  flavoured  hearts  from  plants  that  present  a 
bluish  appearance,  as  this  denotes  a  deficiency  in 
those  elements  that  constitute  the  plants’  food.  An 
abundance  of  moisture  must  be  freely  afforded  them, 
and  both  lime  and  ingredients  supplied  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition. 

The  art  of  growing  vegetables  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words,  viz.,  an  abundance  of  suitable  plant 
food  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  roots.  Moisture, 
room  for  development,  and  a  genial  temperature, 
given  these,  he  who  cannot  produce  the  choicest 
samples  of  vegetables  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
gardener.  But  as  the  former  needs  in  most  instances 
to  be  added  to  the  soil  either  previous  to  sowing  or 
during  the  time  of  growth  this  requires  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  different  plants'  requirements,  and  this 
can  only  be  gained  by  practice.  The  latter  is  one  of 
those  things  over  which  the  cultivator  has  no  con¬ 
trol,  and  to  which  he  has  to  submit  ;  this  it  is  that 
causes  him  so  much  trouble  and  disappointment.  He 
may,  however,  in  some  measure  assist  the  growth 
of  plants  under  these  adverse  circumstances  by  close 
attention  to  their  wants,  in  the  way  of  watering, 
shading,  and  shelter.  These,  however,  must  be 
given  at  the  right  time,  otherwise  they  will  be  of 
little  value. — Kitchen  Gardener. 

— - — f- - 

Ttie  Drctilfl  Grower’s  Calendar. 

Cattleyas  and  Laelias. — For  making  a  fine  show 
there  are  few  Orchids  that  can  compare  with  this 
gorgeous  class.  Small  wonder  then  that  you  find 
them  grown  in  quantity  in  most  of  the  leading 
establishments.  A  well  grown  and  flowered  plant 
will  always  commend  admiration,  even  if  associated 
with  the  finishing  touch  afforded  by  a  few  Maiden¬ 
hair  Ferns.  That  the  addition  of  a  few  well-grown 
Ferns  sets  them  off  to  the  best  advantage  goes  with¬ 
out  saying. 

Our  leading  nurserymen  are  fully  alive  to  the 
advantages  gained  by  mixing  Palms  and  Ferns  when 
setting  up  groups  of  Orchids  for  the  public  eye — as 
witness  the  imposing  arrangements  put  up  at  the 
Drill  Hall  at  each  fortnightly  meeting.  Depend 
upon  it  then  that  it  is  good  for  the  gardener  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  trade,  and  to  set  his  plants  off  to 
look  their  best.  With  the  advantage  of  a  show  house 
this  becomes  a  simple  matter.  Even  without  such  a 
structure  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  make  the  best 
of  the  plants  in  flower.  We  ourselves  generally 
mass  the  Cattleyas  and  Laelias  together  at  one  end 
of  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown,  and  the 
Odontoglossums  likewise.  Thus  with  a  few  Ferns 
interspersed  to  hide  the  pots  a  very  pretty  effect 
is  obtained.  When  damping  down  in  the  afternoon 
the  flowers  can  be  spared  being  made  wet  and  thus 
become  spotted  before  they  are  half  over. 

Cattleya  aurea. — Our  plants,  after  being  kept 
moderately  dry,  are  making  a  great  quantity  of 
roots,  and  as  we  can  just  feel  the  sheaths  in  the 
leading  growths  a  more  liberal  treatment  as  regards 
moisture  will  now  be  adopted.  Like  C.  gigas,  they 
must  not  be  over  watered  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  we  give  all 
Orchids  too  much  water,  that  is,  we  do  not  allow 
them  time  between  each  watering  to  get  anything 
like  dry,  but  keep  putting  it  into  them  without  ask¬ 
ing  ourselves  whether  they  want  it  or  not.  I  am 
afraid  there  is  too  much  rule  of  thumb  which  causes 
a  great  many  failures.  My  experience  is  that  hardly 
two  plants  are  alike  in  their  constitution,  and  there¬ 
fore  must  be  treated  accordingly.  By  constant 
attention  and  keen  observation  one  can  arrive  at  a 
high  standard  of  perfection,  but  not  without,  and  I 
would,  therefore,  impress  upon  all  youDg  gardens  to 
study  the  nature  and  composition  of  all  plants  under 
their  charge,  and  then  when  called  upon  to  take 
charge  of  a  place  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  make 
full  use  of  the  knowledge  stored  up  during  their 
years  of  hard  work,  and  little  or  no  encouragement 
perhaps,  and  less  credit.  If  everyone,  however, 
tries  to  leave  a  place  better  than  they  found  it  they 
will  deserve  well  of  the  calling— S.  C. 
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iints  for  Amateurs. 


Soils. — It  is  convenient  to  be  able  to  discuss  soils  at 
all  times  as  indeed  we  do.  The  value  of  horticul¬ 
tural  soils  greatly  depends  upon  the  kind  of  rock  or 
rocks  from  which  they  have  originated,  and  the 
fineness  to  which  they  may  have  crumbled.  A  soil 
to  be  fitted  for  good  growth  must  allow  the  free 
entrance  of  air  and  water ;  should  have  a  suitable 
supply  of  plant  food  and  must  be  in  good  mechanical 
condition.  Air  throughout  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  likewise  a  sufficiency  of  moisture.  The 
entrance  of  air  is  also  worth  much  because  of 
the  moisture  it  endows  dry  land  during  summer 
evenings.  Good  soils  must  have  a  capacity  for  re¬ 
taining  a  certain  amount  of  moisture,  or  of  obtaining 
a  supply  from  below  by  the  power  of  capillary- 
attraction.  They  must  also  have  a  suitable  temper¬ 
ature  for  growth.  Heat  should  be  stored  during  the 
day  to  equalise  matters  at  night.  A  good  soil  should 
always  yield  freely  the  six  specially  needed  inorganic 
elements  (minerals),  which  are  phosphorus,  potas¬ 
sium,  magnesium,  sulphur,  iron,  and  calcium,  and 
must  be  open  to  all  agencies  which  tend  to  make 
these  soluble  and  food  yielding.  These  are  the 
more  salient  points  of  a  suitable  soil. 

Clay  Soils. — In  clay  soils  the  primary  item  of 
quality  is  largely  lacking,  that  is,  a  free  air  circulation. 
Not  infrequently  also  they  are  scant  in  humus. 
Humus  darkens  soils  and  dark  soils  are  warm  ones, 
capable  too,  of  storing  heat.  Clays  hold  too  much 
water  at  times  and  are  stony,  hard  and  dry  at  other 
periods.  Our  first  and  proper  act  here  then  is 
logically  that  of  draining.  1  shall  not  write  on  the 
draining  of  land.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  very  heavy 
land,  pipes  of  3  in.  bore  placed  2J  ft.  deep,  and  9 
ft.,  apart,  have  been  found  able  to  convey  off  the 
unneeded  soil-water  from  heavy  lands  with  a  mode¬ 
rate  fall  of  rain.  Drainage  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  by  partly  drying  it,  and  it  allows  an 
abundant  supply  of  sweet  pure  air  to  enter  the 
previously  chocked-up  soil  spaces.  The  soil  being 
warmed,  rains  come,  and,  descending,  carry  the  heat 
away  down  to  the  subsoil.  Thus  earlier  and  better 
growing  conditions  are  obtained.  After  draining, 
a  hearty  application  of  lime  would  scarcely  be  amiss. 
To  clay  land,  lime  acts  much  as  burning  it  would  do, 
with  this  advantage  that  it  would  not  destroy  the 
organic  body  of  the  soil  or  the  phosphatic  compounds. 
Clay  consists  of  extremely  fine  particles  of  sand 
puttied  together  by  a  sticky  substance  tech¬ 
nically  called  "  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina.” 
This  sticky  matter  is  said  to  be  a  great  agent  in  fix¬ 
ing  the  potash,  ammonia,  and  phosphates  in  such 
lands.  Applications  of  lime  are  warrantable  because 
of  the  pulverising  effect  they  have.  Lime  curdles,  and 
unites  into  massed  particles  this  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina  and  thus  promotes  a  freer  and  better  tilth. 
Deep  and  oft-repeated  turnings  of  the  soil  and  full 
exposure  to  climatic  vicissitudes  are  potent  elements 
for  improvement.  A  third  operation  should  be  the 
percentage  of  humus,  of  which  matter  clays  usually 
stand  in  need.  Farmyard  manure,  leaf  mould,  and 
vegetable  remains  are  available  to  supply  this.  By 
decomposition  of  this  stuff,  various  chemical 
combinations  accrue,  and  if  wood-ashes  be  also 
added,  such  valuable  plant  foods  as  nitrate  of  potash 
and  carbonate  of  lime  are  formed.  So  by  all  these 
operations  we  shall  have  converted  a  rather  uncon¬ 
genial  soil  into  an  ideal  one. 

Light  Soils. — In  considering  light  soils,  the  need 
of  draining  will  depend  on  the  rainfall  of  the  district, 
and  whether  the  soil  is  very  light  or  only  medium. 
Given  the  medium  soil  and  a  great  rainfall,  we 
suggest  drains  3J  ft.  or  4  ft.  deep,  and  15  ft.  to  18  ft. 
apart.  Discover  the  percentage  of  lime  and  of 
humus,  and  correct  these  so  far  as  practicable. 
Sandy  soils  in  general  require  the  addition  of  water¬ 
holding  material.  Humus,  here  again,  supplies  this 
want.  It  also  helps  to  bind  such  soils,  and  to  open 
heavy  ones.  By  its  decay  carbonic  acid  is  liberated, 
and  the  gas  attacks  the  mineral  fragments  setting 
free  traces  of  potash  and  phosphorus.  It  also  aids 
in  retaining  ammonia  and  potash.  Clay,  we  may 
note,  has  five  times  more  capacity  for  retaining 
moisture  than  sand,  and  humus  has  six  times  the 
power  of  sand.  When  clay  can  be  secured  apply 
dressings  to  the  light  soil. 

Peaty  8oils. — We  can  test  yet  another  soil,  a 
peaty  one.  We  find  it  possesses  physical  properties 


resembling  the  clays.  Drain  the  land  and  apply 
lime.  This  latter  attacks  the  too  plentiful  acids 
found  in  such  soil,  and  it  neutralises  them.  Then 
you  should  supply  sandy  soil,  and  other  materials  to 
give  it  body,  and  you  will  have  converted  an  un¬ 
couth  rotten  body  of  vegetable  mould  into  a  good 
crop-yielding  medium.  As  to  colour  and  its  effects 
we  may  state  that  dark  gray  soils  are  warmest, 
brown  next,  then  the  red  ones,  and  lastly  the  light- 
coloured  ones. 

Nitrification. — This  is  a  process  carried  on  in  the 
soil  by  micro-organisms — bacteria.  They  change 
the  nitrogen  of  the  organic  matter  into  nitrates, 
which  means  that  they  unite  some  other  elements, 
after  various  changes  with  the  nitric  acid  which  is 
formed.  Their  work  is  done  chiefly  at  3  in.  from  the 
surface.  Their  conditions  of  growth  are  limited,  and 
they  have  helps  and  hindrances.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  anything  which  is  harmful  or  retards 
plant  growth  has  equal  effects  on  them,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  apparent  why  the  labour  and  expense 
of  improving  various  soils  is  required. 

Manures. — Certain  elements  are  essential  for  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  these  are  carbon,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash,  sulphur,  iron,  calcium, 
and  magnesium.  Some  of  them  are  drawn  from  the 
soil,  as  potash,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  iron,  calcium  (lime), 
and  magnesium,  while  the  atmosphere  supplies  the 
greater  part  of  the  carbon  and  oxygen,  hydrogen 
being  got  from  water.  Nitrogen  is  also  secured  from 
the  atmosphere  by  plants  of  the  Pea  family,  such  as 
Lupines,  Sweet  Peas,  Beans,  &c.  This  is  the 
element  chiefly  concerned  in  building  up  structure, 
causing  robust  stem  and  leaf  growth.  The  nitrogen 
of  blood  and  of  natural  manures  has  to  be  converted 
by  the  nitrifying  organisms  before  it  is  fit  for 
absorption.  Phosphorus  is  got  from  bones,  guano, 
basic  slag,  &c.  Upon  analysis  we  find  the  larger 
proportion  of  this  element  in  seeds,  and  it  tends 
towards  flower  production.  Potash  is  largely  found 
in  young  Vine  shoots.  Its  important  function  is  that 
of  helping  the  formation  of  starch,  without  which  plant 
growth  would  cease.  Felspar  and  mica  rocks  yield 
a  very  large  percentage  of  potash.  Calcium  unites 
with  oxygen  to  form  lime.  Plants  take  in  lime 
direct,  and  its  great  use  in  the  soil  is  that  of  keeping 
it  sweet  and  free  from  strong  acids. 

Mag'nesium  has  an  effect  upon  the  production  and 
the  work  of  chlorophyll  or  green  matter.  Iron  is 
certainly  necessary  for  the  development  of  these 
chlorophyll  granules.  It  is  also  necessary  for  the 
high  colouring  of  fruit.  A  very  great  deal  of  the 
quality  of  farmyard  manure  depends  on  the  mixtures 
of  different  animals'  excreta  it  may  contain,  and  on 
the  condition  of  these  animals — whether  they  be 
young  and  growing,  flattening  kine  or  milch  cows, 
and  also  on  the  kind  of  litter  used  for  bedding.  The 
litter  that  can  absorb  the  greatest  weight  of  liquid 
manure  is  the  best  in  one  way,  though  not  in 
another,  for  though  peat  moss  litter  absorbs  eight 
times  its  weight  of  the  liquid  excreta,  and  saw-dust 
four  times  its  weight,  yet  are  these  almost  worthless 
unless  for  dry  sandy  soils.  Wheat  straw  retains  a 
goodly  amount  of  sap  and  decomposes  fairly  quick. 
Sheep  dung  is  the  richest  of  any.  Horse,  pig,  and 
cow  droppings  are  of  munurial  value  in  the  order 
named.  Green  manuring  is  good  for  either  light 
or  heavy  lands,  more  so  light  soil.  Garden  refuse 
of  most  kinds,  decomposed  and  itiixed  with  wood 
ashes  and  lime,  forms  an  invaluable  compound. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  blood,  soot, 
hoof  and  horn  parings,  all  are  good  manures  for 
causing  quick  growth.  These  should  mostly  be 
applied  to  spring  crops,  as  this  helps  them  on  and 
often  makes  them  proof  against  insects  and  pests, 
which  come  in  a  rush  with  good  weather.  Super¬ 
phosphate,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  others  of  the 
potassic  or  phosphate  compounds  do  most  good 
when  given  as  autumn  dressings. 

Present  Work  will  consist  of  stirring  the  surface 
soil,  and  in  attending  to  the  general  cleanliness  of 
the  ground  and  crops.  It  is  well  to  be  constant 
in  thinning  crops,  or  sowings,  such  as  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  in  progress  in  the  kitchen  garden.  By  this 
time  the  bedding  out  will  be  finished.  Some  plants, 
as  standard  Heliotropiums,  may  stand  in  need  of 
some  little  shade  during  the  hottest  of  the  day. 
The  hints  on  watering  given  recently  will  require 
someconsiderationnow.  Chrysanthemums  should  be 
closely  watched  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  fly  and  also  for  rust.  For  those  who 
have  not  much  time  to  see  to  regular  watering,  the 


plan  of  plunging  the  pots  nearly  to  the  rims  in  soil 
or  ashes  is  a  good  one.  This  should  be  left  till  the 
flowering  pots  are  becoming  filled  with  roots. — 

Beacon. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  mil  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Hardy  Clematises. — J.  W. :  As  before  pointed  out, 
if  due  precautions  are  taken,  almost  anything  can 
successfully  be  planted  in  convenient  weather  all  the 
year  round.  Of  course,  planting  at  the  wrong  time 
simply  exposes  the  plants  to  increased  risks.  The 
Clematises,  if  in  pots,  will  do  all  right  at  this  time. 
This  class  of  plants  must  have  a  rich  soil,  and  like¬ 
wise  it  must  be  moist.  These  conditions  are  both 
secured  by  giving  sappy  dung  to  the  soil  and  below 
the  plant.  A  surface  mulch  will  also  retain  the 
dampness.  Suitable  varieties  for  you  will  be  the 
common  C.  Vitalba,  and  as  you  ask  for  the  common 
names  as  well,  these  are  :  Traveller’s  Joy,  Old  Man’s 
Beard,  in  allusion  to  the  hairy  seed  vessels,  and 
White  Vine.  C.  montana  (mountain  Clematis),  is 
also  a  small  flowered,  pure  white  variety,  flowering 
about  April  or  May.  C.  Marie  Lefebvre  is  one  of 
the  very  loveliest  whites.  It  is  very  large.  Then  you 
can  have  C.  Jackmanni,  the  purple-blue  type,  and 
C.  J.  alba.  These  are  all  perfectly  hardy. 

Intense  Culture.-- IF.  D.,  N.B. :  We  believe  this 
expression  first  originated  in  America.  It  signifies 
that  in  an  acre,  or  less,  of  plant  bouses  we  can  have 
all  the  wealth  of  a  tropical  land  put  before  the  gaze, 
and  each  specimen  of  the  best.  Such  reality  surely 
is  “  intense.” 

Shade  Wanted.  —  Jno.Hunt:  Like  the  foolish 
virgins  you  are  unprepared  for  the  *'  bridgegroom's  ’’ 
coming.  Nevertheless,  no  great  harm  is  done  if  you 
will  but  put  down  a  stout  post  or  two  and,  securing  a 
number  of  thin  laths,  proceed  to  make  a  screen  of 
these  to  shelter  and  shade  your  beds.  This  will 
retard  the  blooms  till  the  date  you  mention. 


Plants  Poorly. — J.  Brownlee  :  Why  did  you  not 
shade  your  greenhouse  a  month  ago  ?  Do  so  at 
once.  If  you  have  not  some  sort  of  blind  then  a 
painting  of  "  Summer  Cloud  "  or  other  shading  may 
be  put  on.  In  weather  such  as  we  are  now  having 
much  ventilation  is  needed,  andit  may  be  your  plants 
are  too  crowded.  Be  careful  in  watering;  see  that 
nothing  is  hurt  from  need  of  it.  You  might  write 
some  time  again  to  say  how  things  are,  and  give 
fuller  details. 


Fountain. — P.  Murray,  Berwick :  If  you  have 
some  force  of  water  higher  than  your  front  garden, 
and  the  same  procurable  for  your  purpose,  it  would 
be  fairly  easy  to  conduct  it  down  by  means  of 
piping  (or  hose  if  you  only  wish  it  for  a  short 
period),  and  so  arrange  the  jet  to  play  as  you  would 
like  it.  Make  a  rockwork  pile  with  a  stone  basin  to 
catch  the  falling  water,  which  will  require  to  be 
conducted  off.  The  jet  or  jets  can  be  formed  after 
fashion  you  choose,  according  as  the  holes  are  made 
in  the  nozzle. 


The  Royal  Fern. —  W.  W.,  Eyemouth:  The  Royal 
Fern  (Osmunda  regalis)  thrives  very  well  in  a  com¬ 
post  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  with  an  addition  of  sand . 
It  has  several  varieties.  The  best  plants  we  have 
seen  of  this  Fern  were  growing  by  water  pools  or 
streams,  and  shaded.  The  apex  of  the  fronds  are 
fertile,  but  not  the  lower  parts.  You  can  try  the 
planting  of  a  specimen  now,  though  we  have  gener¬ 
ally  planted  in  March.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain. 


Watering. — J.  Smith,  Donnybrook  :  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  why  •'  hard  ”  or  spring  water  has  seemingly 
so  little  effect  compared  with  gentle  showers  of  rain. 
Of  course,  rain  has  become  enriched  in  falling,  and 
being  generally  warmer  and  softer  one  can  fancy  it 
will  be  more  easily  assimilated.  Keep  the  surface  of 
your  soil  often  stirred,  and  mulch  or  top  dress  your 
bed  with  dry  dung  of  some  sort.  For  your  Viola 
beds  you  can  try  the  plan  of  mulching  them  too. 
Cocoanut  fibre  and  short  grass  is  at  times  used. 
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Watering  is  best  done  towards  evening,  because  it 
gets  time  to  moisten  the  soil  well ;  the  plants  do  not 
then  evaporate  so  much,  and  they  get  time  to  gorge 
their  tissues  before  the  heat  of  next  day. 

Roses  for  Exhibition.— P. :  There  is  little  you 
can  do  for  the  production  of  good  Rose  blooms, 
saving  that  such  work  as  keeping  greenflies,  &c.,  at 
bay,  watering  with  liquid  manure,  or  probably,  if 
you  think  mulching  would  be  wise,  then  give  the 
roots  a  top  dressing.  Thinning  out  the  too  crowded 
shoots,  and  thinning  the  buds  to  one  that  is  strong 
and  well  formed,  together  with  light  shades  when  the 
blooms  expand  will  sum  up  your  work. 


Slugs.— J.  Mercer,  St.  Albans  :  The  time  honoured 
means  for  preventing  the  ingress  and  havoc  of  these 
slimy  creatures,  sent  to  us  for  a  good  purpose 
(though  good  is  more  often  undone  by  their  miserable 
marauding),  is  that  of  sprinkling  lime  and  soot  about 
in  those  parts  expected  to  be  their  avenues  for 
transit.  Custom  has  proved  the  reliability  of  the 
practice,  and  custom  is  hard  to  kill.  Greased 
Cabbage  blades  or  melted  cheese  smeared  over  the 
blades  is  one  of  the  best  traps  ever  used.  Hand 
picking  is  the  next  safe  way.  Cleanliness  and  good 
culture  will  help  you  along. 


POLYSTICHUM  ANGULARE  DIVISILO- 
BUM  PLUMOSUM. 

Of  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  passed  through  the 
tents  during  the  three  days  of  the  Temple  Show, 
probably  only  a  very  small  percentage  noticed  the 
above  Fern,  and  fewer  still  would  have  recognised 
that  it  was  anything  more  than  an  ordinary  Fern. 
Not  so  the  connoisseurs  and  Fern  lovers,  who  could 
see  in  it  something  very  unique.  The  ramification 
of  the  frond  compared  with  that  of  the  wild  original 
is  something  extraordinary.  There  are  first  the 
pinnae  or  primary  divisions,  then  the  pinnules  or 
secondary  ones,  to  be  followed  by  three  or  four  more 
ramifications  into  segments,  so  that  the  frond  is  de¬ 
compound  in  the  highest  degree,  being  from  four  to 
six  times  divided.  The  ultimate  divisions  are 
linear  and  slender,  and  these  after  they  have  first 
been  formed  commence  to  grow  again  by  innovation, 
as  if  the  plant  knew  not  when  to  leave  off  growing. 
An  expert  pteridologist  thinks  it  a  case  of  apospory, 
as  the  fronds  appear  to  be  always  barren,  and  to 
develop  in  a  vegetative  way  to  an  extent  seen,  per¬ 
haps,  is  no  other  class  of  plants  than  Ferns. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester, 

.  who  were  the  raisers  of  this  magnificent  variety  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  their  success  in  raising 
such  a  remarkable  Fern.  The  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration,  prepared  from  a  photograph  supplied  by 
them,  shows  the  variety  in  its  present  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment,  whatever  it  may  come  to  ultimately. 
Even  photography,  however,  has  been  unable 
adequately  to  show  the  great  number  and  exceed¬ 
ing  fineness  of  the  divisions. 


THE  HOLME,  REGENT  S  PARK. 

The  Grounds. 

Very  few  who  pass  the  unostentatious  gates  which 
usher  one  to  the  private  policies  of  Campbell  New¬ 
ington,  Esq.,  of  the  Holme,  Regent’s  Park,  London  ; 
a  gentleman  who  also  owns  estates  in  Yorkshire  and 
Sussex,  would  imagine  how  much  of  comfort  and 
beauty  lies  within  the  enclosures. 

Certainly  from  the  roadway,  skirting  the  south 
side  there  is  simply  no  clue,  and  yet  from  this 
latter,  only  a  dozen  yards  or  so  and  we  are  in  the 
quiet  of  lawns,  shrubby  dells,  conservatories,  and 
arbours.  Before  mention  is  made  of  what  we  saw  in 
the  plant  houses,  let  us  take  a  turn  around  the 
grounds.  There  are  close  upon  three  acres  altogether 
so  that  Mr. Newington  and  his  household  have  ample 
room  for  their  summer  entertainments  and  parties. 
But  if  we  had  not  been  told  we  should  have  thought 
that  many  more  acres  were  included  under  “  The 
Holme,”  for  the  ornamental  water  of  Regent's  Park, 
with  also  some  of  its  most  beautiful  groups  of  trees, 
vistas  and  broad  meadows,  merge  and  flow  away 
from  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides  of  Mr.  Newing¬ 
ton’s  residence. 

Bounding  a  walk  to  the  north  front  of  the  house, 
and  at  the  outer  reaches  of  the  lawns  around  the 
same,  we  find  great  white  swans  and  the  German 
Irises  together  in  the  water,  a  broad  curving  belt 


banked  up  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  fine  tree-clothed 
bank  and  leading  our  eyes  in  the  eastern  points  to 
the  handsome  Baptist  College;  while  otherwise  all 
around  are  graceful  and  beautiful  spaces.  The 
Holme  is  even  an  improvement  upon  the  surround¬ 
ing  environs,  for  the  groups  of  flowering  and  ever¬ 
green  shrubs  are  extremely  well  planned  and 
grouped.  Guelder  Roses  and  Lilacs,  Laburnums  and 
Weeping  Willows,  Weigelias,  Cytisus,  flowering 
Thorns,  Rhododendrons  and  flowering  Currants 
(Ribes)  were  freely  arranged.  In  a  part  named 
"The  Dell”  the  sight  of  thousands  of  Blue-bells 
quite  surprised  the  writer  ;  there  they  were,  one 
great  blue  wave  painted  all  over  a  rising  mound  and 
fitting  it  like  a  cap,  the  strings  of  which  were  found 
in  the  scattered  lines  of  the  lower  grounds.  Bamboos 
and  big  clumps  of  Ivy,  yards  and  yards  of  the 
common  Bracken  and  the  rising  groups  of  Solomon’s 
seal  and  the  beds  of  Catchflies  made  such  a  delightful 
medley  that  in  imagination  we  still  are  wandering 
there.  Roses  do  not  thrive  out  of  doors,  so  of  course 
these  are  not  so  much  employed.  Rhododendrons 


Melon  house  must  surely  be  a  record  one  for  having 
the  greatest  number  of  plants  in  the  smallest  space 
and  all  doing  so  well.  Of  Melons,  only  two  varieties 
are  cultivated,  Taunton  Yellow  and  Sutton’s  Per¬ 
fection.  In  the  vinery  we  saw  rods  of  between  15  ft. 
and  20  ft.  long,  bearing  each  a  score  of  bunches. 
These  Vines  have  only  some  2  ft.  depth  and  3  ft. 
width  of  inside  border,  and  with  these  facts  before 
one— well,  just  nod  your  bead.  It  takes  ninety 
gallons  of  water  weekly  for  their  support,  and  the 
top  dressings  of  artificial  manures  were  very  evident* 
And  we  can  quite  unreservedly  say  that  the  rods,  the 
fruit  bunches,  and  the  foliage  were  as  good  as  any 
man  could  wish  them  to  be.  The  varieties  were 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Madresfield  Court.  We  next 
had  three  very  fine  varieties  of  zonal  Pelargoniums 
pointed  out.  They  are  hybrids  of  Messrs.  Cannell, 
of  Swanley,  named  Mdme.  J.  Chretien,  having  a  rosy 
edge  and  a  white  disc,  lovely  for  tracing  over  a 
dinner-table;  Amy  Amphlett,  a  very  large,  pure 
white  variety  ;  and  M.  Bruant,  a  splendid  scarlet. 

Strawberries  were  in  fair  abundance.  Sir  Charles 
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are  largely  to  be  found,  however,  and  they  gave 
promise  of  a  rich  display. 

Mr.  Abbott,  the  gardener,  told  us  that  during  the 
summer  parties  he  places  pot  Liliums  among  the 
Rhododendrons  of  the  front  rows.  The  various 
forms  of  Vitis  or  Ampelopsis  are  used  on  the  brick 
foundation  walls  of  nearly  all  the  plant  houses, 
around  the  walls  and  pillars  of  the  summer-arbours 
and  “  The  Temple.”  This  latter  is  a  fine  architec¬ 
tural  adornment.  There  is  also  a  splendid  croquet 
or  tennis  lawn. 

Regarding  the  number  of  plants  used  for  bedding 
I  learned  that  as  many  as  10,000  are  employed  one 
way  and  another,  and  the  yearly  supply  of  bulbs  is 
of  an  equal  number. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  plant  houses,  for 
though  there  is  a  nice  little  kitchen  garden  very 
clean  and  neatly  stacked,  yet  the  supply  of  vegetables 
is  not  relied  upon  from  this  town  garden. 

The  Plant  Houses. 

The  general  show  in  all  the  houses  made  the  fact 
plain  that  the  gardener  knows  his  work  and  does  not 
stint  his  time  and  powers  to  attain  and  uphold  the 
high-class  stock  of  plants  under  his  care.  The 


Napier,  strange  to  say,  and,  of  course,  Roy 
Sovereign,  are  the  favourite  varieties.  Here  al 
were  staged  a  numerous  batch  of  Calanthe  Veitch 
growing  splendidly  in  rather  a  peaty  compos 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose,  from  which  as  many  as  31 
blooms  were  taken  in  February,  half  filled  one  sit 
of  a  long  span-house ;  and  for  healthy  and  vei 
strong  Liliums  let  us  mention  those  at  The  Holm 
Tomatos  in  pots  were  in  fair  proportion.  Hackwoc 
Park  is  the  main  stay  for  a  crop.  On  our  way  to  tl 
Orchid  house  we  had  a  peep  in  at  a  fine  Mushrooi 
house  properly  made  and  well  heated. 

The  Orchids  suffer  a  disadvantage  in  having  t 
neighbour  with  huge  Bananas,  &c.,  the  house  nc 
being  at  all  large.  There  is  a  talk,  however,  of  di: 
carding  the  larger-growing  plants,  and  of  aevotiD 
the  space  entirely  to  Orchids. 

The  Bananas,  despite  their  restricted  condition: 
had  produced  very  handsome  bunches  of  fruits  thi 
year.  Of  the  Orchids  we  noted  Lycaste  aromatica 
Dendrobium  moschatum,  D.  nobile,  and  others 
with  Cypripediums,  Cymbidiums,  Saccolobiums 
and  the  beautiful  Chysis  bractescens,  Glorios; 
superba  was  flowering  very  low  down ;  here  alsc 
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were  Allamanda  'Williamsi  and  Glerodendron  bal- 
fourianum.  Adiantum  farleyense  was  represented 
by  a  healthy  stock  of  young  plants  in  no  way  petted, 
but  taking  their  chance  with  other  things.  In  a 
neighbouring  house  all  those  plants  so  useful  for 
dinner-table  and  dwelling-house  adornment  were 
there  staged,  and  bespoke  of  careful  culture. 

Rain  water  is  employed  in  all  the  houses,  though, 
of  course,  the  city  water  has  often  enough  to  be  used. 
By  using  the  supply  water  Mr.  Abbot  has  to  reckon 
with  lime  held  in  suspension,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  rain  water  contains  soot,  so  that  if  either  kind 
be  used  for  syringing  with,  there  is  a  deposit  left  on 
the  foliage. 

The  show  greenhouse  was  gay  with  the  usual 
variety  of  spring-flowering  plants.  But  of  all  the 
fine  houses  the  Fernery  Is  the  most  beautiful.  The 
house  is  angled  and  built  around  with  Derbyshire 
tufa  of  a  buff  colour.  One  appears  to  see  great 
yawning  caverns  pointing  down  to  black  dungeons 
and  all  about  the  mouth  of  these  openings  there  are 
heavy  fringings  got  from  many  Ferns,  and  the 
trickle  of  falling  water  or  the  shimmer  of  still  pools 
reach  the  ear  and  eye  to  make  the  representation  of 
an  ideal  spot  of  tropical  scenery  more  complete. 
The  pipes  are  carried  below  the  pathway,  holes 
having  been  made  therein  for  the  upward  flow  of  the 
heated  air.  The  floor  also  is  uneven,  so  that  a  dry 
path  is  always  found.  The  pockets  in  the  rockwork 
contain  water,  and  this  atones  for  any  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture  .  from  the  floor.  A  hot-water  pipe  is  strung 
around  the  inner  ledge  of  the  house  next  the  glass 
to  prevent  harm  from  frost  in  winter.  The 
central  form  of  rockwork  is  crowned  by  a  fine 
Chamaerops  excelsa  Palm,  to  whose  stem  Ficus 
repens  clings  ;  and  Pteris,  Adiantums,  Nephrolepis, 
Nephrodiums,  and  many  Selaginellas  or  dwarfer 
Cryptogams  mount  over  every  little  space  from  floor 
to  roof.  The  roof  itself  is  draped  with  Cobea  scan- 
dens  variegata.  From  this  house  we  passed  into  an 
underground  rockery  cavern  into  the  outer  air,  and 
thence  to  “The  Dell”  already  described. 

- - 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 

The  awards,  mentioned  hereunder,  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  13th  inst. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Odontoglossum  Adrianae  ashworthianum,  Nov. 
var.—  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
the  natural  hybrid,  O.  Adrianae,  which  has  appeared. 
The  segments  are  very  broad,  much  imbricated,  and 
densely  spotted  all  over  with  rich  cinnamon-brown, 
on  a  creamy-white  ground  (First-class  Certificate). 
E.  Ashworth,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Holbrook), 
Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow. 

Cattleya  Mendelii  albescens,  Nov.  var. — The 
sepals  of  this  delicately-coloured  Cattleya  are  white, 
lightly  flushed  with  lilac  at  the  base.  The  petals  are 
pure  white.  The  lip  also  is  white,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  lemon  throat  and  pale  purple  lines  down  in 
the  tube  (Award  of  Merit).  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart, 
(grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen. 

Eria  extinctoria. — This  is  now  a  familiar 
Temple  show  visitor,  and  has  at  last  been  honoured 
with  a  Botanical  Certificate.  The  whole  plant  is 
very  diminutive,  with  small,  depressed  pseudobulbs, 
which  are  leafless  at  the  time  of  flowering.  The 
scape  is  3J  in.  high,  bearing  a  small,  solitary,  white 
flower,  having  a  purple  blotch  on  the  disc  of  the 
lip,  spotted  with  orange  nearer  the  base.  Sir  F. 
Wigan,  Bart. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  Victoria,  Nuv.  var. — The 
sepals  in  this  case  are  almost  white,  but  the  large 
petals  have  a  bluish  flush.  The  lip  is  similarly 
pale,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  purple  blotch  on 
the  lip,  a  large  orange  blotch  in  the  throat,  and 
purple  lines  in  the  tube.  It  is  a  delicately  pretty 
variety  of  its  kind  (Award  of  Merit).  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq  ,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford. 

Cattleya  Eldorado  Glebelands  var  ,  Nov. 
var. — The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  fine  form  are  rich 
rose-purple,  and  the  lamina  of  the  lip  intense  crim 
son-purple,  with  a  large  and  conspicuous  orange 
blotch  in  the  throat.  (Award  of  Merit).  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  Coradinei  crawshayanum, 
Nov.  var. — Within  the  last  few  months  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  CL  Coradinei  has  been  raised  immensely.  It 


is  believed,  however,  that  the  type  has  been  lost ;  at 
all  events,  it  is  scarce.  This  new  form  is  two  or 
three  times  as  large,  with  two  large,  transverse 
brown  blotches  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  petals 
have  one  large  blotch  and  several  smaller  ones  below 
it.  With  the  exception  of  one  large  blotch  the  lip  is 
somewhat  paler  than  the  petals.  The  well-grown 
plant  of  this  magnificent  variety  carried  thirteen 
flowers.  (Award  of  Merit).  De  B.  Crawshay, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Laeliocattleya  Lucilia,  Nov.  hyb.  bigen. — The 
parents  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  were  Laelia  elegans 
(female)  and  Cattleya  dowiana  (male).  The  sepals 
are  white  and  tinted  with  lilac  at  the  edges  towards 
the  apex.  The  tip  of  the  petals  is  lilac,  the  rest 
being  white.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  marbled  with 
white  or  deep  purple,  the  tube  pale  yellow,  marbled 
with  purple,  and  the  throat  orange,  marbled  with 
crimson.  (Award  of  Merit).  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Epidendrum  langleyense,  Nov.  hyb — The 

sepals  of  this  hybrid  are  oblong  and  orange-yellow, 
the  narrowly  spathulate  petals  being  of  the  same 
colour.  The  lip  is  nearly  square,  and  orange- 
coloured,  suffused  with  bronze.  The  slender  stems 
have  purple  sheaths  to  the  leaves.  The  parents 
were  E.  Wallisii  (female)  and  E.  pseud-epidendrum 
(male).  (Award  of  Merit).  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Ltd. 

Bulbophyllum  modestum. — This  tiny  species  is 
only  ij  in.  to  2  in.  high,  the  small  pseudobulbs 
having  a  solitary  leaf,  and  the  scape  a  small  cluster 
of  pale  yellow  flowers  fading  to  straw-yellow  at  the 
base  (Botanical  Certificate).  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr  W.  E.  Humphreys),  The  Grange, 
Wallington. 

Bulbophyllum  nutans. — Here  we  have  a  species 
of  larger  growth,  with  a  nodding  raceme  of  flowers, 
about  6  in.  high.  The  sepals  are  brown,  tinted  with 
purple,  and  the  very  small  petals  have  a  long  tail 
with  an  appendage  at  the  apex.  The  lip  is  blackish- 
purple  (Botanical  Certificate).  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq. 

Floral  Committee. 

Carnation  Don  Carlos. — In  this  we  have  a 
yellow-ground  Carnation  with  large  and  showy 
flowers,  finely  pencilled  with  rose  on  the  broad, 
smooth  petals.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and  glaucous. 
(Award  of  Merit.)  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  C.  Blick),  The  WarreD,  Hayes,  Kent. 

Carnation  Lady  Rose. — Here  we  have  a  rich, 
soft  rose,  and  beautiful  variety  of  the  Malmaison 
type,  with  broad,  incurved  petals.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  dwarf,  with  broad,  deeply  glaucous  leaves. 
(Award  of  Merit.)  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq. 

Carnation  Florizel.— This  also  is  a  Malmaison 
Carnation  of  great  beauty,  the  flowers  being  of  a 
deep  carmine-rose.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf 
(an  important  recommendation),  aod  the  leaves  are 
broad  and  of  a  deep  glaucous  hue.  (Award  of  Merit.) 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq. 

Rose  Purity. — As  a  garden  Rose  this  has  much 
to  recommend  it,  seeing  that  it  belongs  to  the  hybrid 
Tea  type,  that  flowers  from  midsummer  till  very  late 
in  autumn.  The  buds  are  conical,  white,  and  when 
fully  expanded  are  quite  double  and  firm.  For  cut 
flower  work  it  is  charming.  (Award  of  Merit.) 
Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Son,  18,  Broad  Street,  Bath. 

Rose  Cooling’s  Yellow  Noisette. — The  leaves 
of  this  beautiful  garden  Rose  are  large,  smooth,  and 
light  green.  The  flowers  are  soft  yellow,  produced 
in  large  clusters,  and  very  charming  in  the  cut  state, 
if  gathered  when  the  buds  are  on  the  point  of 
expanding.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  G.  Cooling 
&  Son. 

Carnation  Falcon. — The  flowers  of  this  border 
variety  are  large,  yellow,  tinted  with  buff,  and  have 
very  nearly  smooth  petals.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Carnation  Ossian. — Here  we  have  a  yellow 
ground,  border  variety,  flaked  all  over  with  crimson 
and  purple  intermixed.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Mr.  C. 
Turner. 

Carnation  Galileo.— The  amount  of  colour  is 
the  prominent  feature  of  this  variety  ;  for  though  a 
yellow  ground  the  petals  are  almost  covered  with 
crimson-purple,  somewhat  pencilled  with  white. 
(Award  of  Merit.)  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Carnation  Galatea. — Very  pretty  is  this  border, 
yellow  ground  Carnation  with  its  heavy  and  distinct 
scarlet  edge.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Carnation  Goldfinch. — This  is  a  clear  yellow, 
smooth  petalled  border  variety,  something  in  the 


style  of  Germania.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Mr.  C. 
Turner. 

Carnation  Agnes  Sorrel. — Here  we  have  a 
maroon-ciimson  variety  of  great  intensity,  with 
smooth  and  handsome  petals.  (Award  of  Merit.) 
Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Rhododendron  Essex  Scarlet.  — The  large 
trusses  of  crimsoD-red  flowers  of  this  variety, 
spotted  with  black  on  the  upper  segment  of  the  corolla, 
are  bold  and  effective.  (Award of  Merit.)  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Lupinus  arboreus  Snow  Queen. — This  differs 
from  the  ordinary  tree  Lupine  in  having  creamy 
white  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  profusion. 
(Award  of  Merit.)  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley 
Nurseries,  Southampton. 

— _ — — - 

HELIANTHEMUMS,  OR  SUN-ROSES, 

Brilliant  as  the  united  scene  of  a  royal  pageant,  or 
the  effect  of  a  transformation  scene,  are  the  little 
beds  of  Cistus  when  compressed  on  the  gently- 
sloping  crescent  of  a  sunny  bank,  with  a  winding 
sheet  of  grassland  stretching  from  them,  and  a 
sheltering  screen  of  dark-foliaged  shrubs  at  their 
back.  The  name  “  Rose  ”  has  been  given  to  them 
because  they  so  very  much  resemble  a  small  single- 
flowered  Rose.  And  as  they  are  alpine  sub-shrubs 
found  in  glorious  resplendency  in  the  full  sunshine 
of  the  hilly  and  warm  parts  of  exposed  lands, 
over  North  and  South  America,  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  beyond  that 
Continent  into  Asia,  the  other  appellation  is  of 
obvious  significance.  If  is  rather  a  pity  that  the 
blooms  are  so  ephemeral,  but  the  galaxy  they  pro¬ 
duce  outdoes  this  detraction. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds,  or  cuttings 
struck  under  hand-lights  outdoors,  though  seedlings 
are  preferable  for  the  raising  of  bushy  plants.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  spring  in  pans,  pots,  or 
boxes,  and  these  placed  in  a  temperate  frame  or 
greenhouse,  and  kept  darkened  till  germination  has 
taken  place.  Care  in  watering,  shifting  on  into 
larger  boxes,  shading  until  they  are  hardened,  and 
finally  planted  out  pays  itself. 

Some  of  the  brightest  perennial  species  with  their 
varieties  are  as  follows : — Helianthemum  vulgare, 
the  common  Sun  or  Rock  Rose  of  our  own  hills. 
Great  quantities  of  this  plant  are  found  bedecking 
the  treacherous  basaltic  rocks  high  up  on  Arthur’s 
Seat,  a  hill  about  822  ft.  high,  forming  one  of  the 
grand  natural  recreation  grounds  with  which  Edin¬ 
burgh  is  blest.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  falling 
in  bushy  clusters  all  over  the  dense  little  plants. 
Of  its  varieties  the  very  best  undoubtedly  is  H.  v. 
Fireball,  whose  living  flame  of  orange-crimson 
racemes  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.  Seen 
under  a  strong  sun,  and  a  slight  breeze  moving  the 
flowers,  the  mass  of  colour  is  most  realistic  of  a  red 
sheet  of  flame.  It  is  dwarf  and  spreading. 

H.  v.  roseum  has  gray  foliage,  and  is  very  slender. 
The  colour  is  very  pleasant,  but  not  at  all  brilliant. 
H.  v.  mutabile  is  much  paler  than  Fireball,  but 
takes  after  the  same  in  colour.  It  may  be  termed  a 
light-toned  orange,  ochre,  or  “  keel.”  H.  v. 
sulphureum  is  a  lovely  variety,  bright  clear  yellow, 
with  a  more  intense  centre.  H.  v.  hyssopifolium  is 
paler  still,  the  colour  here  being  primrose,  and  a 
deeper  centre.  H.  v.  croceum  fl.  pi.  is  a  double 
form  of  the  species,  with  deep  yellow  flowers.  H. 
v.  sanguineum,  with  its  fine  gray  foliage  and  its  rosy 
flowers,  is  another  of  the  prettiest.  H.  v.  Magenta 
Queen  adds  yet  another  hue,  and  very  pleasant  it  is  ; 
while  H.  v.  Yellow  Standard,  a  taller  form,  shows 
forth  its  clear  primrose  cups  very  attractively. 

These  varieties  alone,  when  planted  in  large 
breadths  on  sunny  slopes,  would  give  the  owner  no 
end  of  showy  and  bright  colour,  and  cheery  hue  In 
sunshine  or  in  shade.  H.  formosum,  a  shrubby  and 
taller  species,  a  native  of  Portugal,  and  brought  here 
nearly  120  years  gone,  is  hardy  enough  for  perennial 
planting.  The  yellow  petals  forming  a  round-edged 
cup,  have  each  a  beautiful  chocolate  blotch  at  their 
base.  H.  salvifolium  is  another  of  the  taller  species 
with  bright,  deep-hued,  yellow  flowers. — Edina. 

— - - - 

Colutea  melanocalyx.-A  large  flowering  branch  of 
this  plant  was  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  June  13th. 
The  leaves  ate  compound,  imparipinnate,  the  leaflets 
oval,  dark  green  and  smooth.  The  inflorescence,  a 
drooping  raceme  of  yellow  leguminous  flowers.  ■ 
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HALE  FARM  NURSERIES. 

It  takes  very  little  explanation  at  any  time  to  direct 
the  reader  to  where  these  nurseries  are  situated  ;  and 
at  this  time  after  the  successes  by  the  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Ltd.;  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  at 
the  Temple  Show,  no  time  or  space  need  at  all  be 
wasted  with  redundant  directions.  Being  out 
Tottenham  way,  recently,  we  made  it  a  point  to  go 
to  Hale  Farm  ;  and  in  the  perambulations  around 
the  acres  of  herbaceous  and  alpine  stock  the  few 
notes  I  made  are  here  presented.  There  on  a  sunny 
rockbank  was  the  blue  Lithospermum  prostratum 
basking  all  its  blossomed  stems  in  the  sun.  Dode- 
catheon  splendidum  had  to  cheer  itself  in  the  shade. 
The  pretty  crimson-purple  neat  little  flowers  are 
exceedingly  cheery,  planted  in  masses.  Geum 
miniatum  and  G.  coccineum  plenum,  in  their  bright- 
•  ness,  make  praise  seem  foolish  when  applied  to  them. 
We  shall  not  praise  it  then  but  just  ask  all  who  are 
in  search  of’  a  fiery,  crimson-orange  herbaceous 
plant  useful  for  beds,  borders,  or  as  cut  blooms,  to 
secure  half-3-dozen  Geum  coccineum  plenum.  Then 
there  are  Thermopsis  montana,  resembling  a  dwarf 
Lupine;  Polemonium  humile,  dwarf,  graceful  and 
light  blue  ;  Cypripedium  Calceolus,  so  interesting, 
.withal  pretty,  and  perfectly  hardy  ;  the  larger  form 
of  Solomon's  Seal,  Polygonatum  multiflorum 
giganteum ;  Alstroemerias  in  great  variety,  a  genus 
of  hardy  Lily  plants  becqming  daily  more  popular  ; 
Heuchera  coccinen  grandiflora,  with  tall  spikes  of 
coral  red ,  H.  c.  rosea,  a  distinct  plant  with  rosy- 
pink  flowers ;  and  Hemerocallis,  in  the  various 
varieties,  filled  a  large  amount  of  space.  Anemone 
palmata  alba  is  jusf  like  a  "  Gowan.”  The  beautiful 
Ononis  rotundifolia  is  suitable  for  banks. and  exposed 
places. 

Eremurus  elwesianus  fhrows  up  a  spike  8  ft.  or 
,  3  ft-  high,  forming  a  dense  pinky  mass  of  loDg, 
lasting  flowers.  E.  himalaicus  is  dwarfer  than  the 
former,  and  white  in  colour.  These  plants  do  best 
when  planted  in  September.  Then  we  have  Lilium 
rubellum,  a  beautiful  dwarf  Lily.  Primula  japonica, 
P.  j.  lilacina,  hosts  of  Globe  flowers,  Aquilegias, 
Pinks,  Carnations,  Violas,  Lupines,  Potentillas! 
Saxifragas,  and  so  on,  cgyer  large  tracts  of  ground. 
Delphiniums  are  likewise  in  mighty  force  at  Hale 
Farm. 

Irises  are  represented  by  one  of  the  finest  collec¬ 
tions  extant.  The  German  Irises  made  the  greater 
show;  and  .to  see  rolling  plains  of  great  blue  waves 
got  from  the  massing  of  Iris  Mdme.  Chereau, 
having  a  white  centre  and  pale  lavender  edge ;  I. 
asiatica,  purple-bjue,  very  large  and  as  lovely  as 
large ;  I.  paljida  Mandrgljscae,  having  purple-violet 
blooms  with  flowing  petals;  I.  Gracchus,  bright 
yellow  sepals  and,  streaked  purple  petals  ;  aDd  I. 
Mrs.  Reuthe,  of  a  creamy-white,  with  reticulated 
lavender  edges,  makes  one  long  to  grow  and  live 
amongst  them.  Pyrethrums  swung  in  large 
"  swatches  ' '  of  rose,  carmine, cream,  white, or  crimson. 
Paeonies  are  largely  cultivated,  indeed,' to  the  extent 
of  about  three  acres.  Here  also  are  Centaurea 
montana  alba,  C.  Cyanus,  Everlasting  Peas,  Pink, 
Her  Majesty,  so  sweetly  white  and  fragrant ;  Funkia 
aurea  variegata,  Cytisus  scoparius  andreanus, 
Gentiana  verna,  Lilium  davuricum,  the  type  of  the 
section  ;  and  after  this  we  might  write  a  line  of 
etceteras,  and  at  that,  would  nipt  have  embraced  all 
the  worthy  plants  seen  at  these  nurseries,  the  more 
prominent  of  which  we  have  tabulated. — J.  H.  D. 

—  ■  «f« — 

NOTICE  OF-  BOOK. 


An  Encyclopaedia  of  -Gardening,  a  Dictionary 
of  Cultivated.  Plants,  &c.  By  T.  W.  Sanders, 
F.R.H.S.,  Editor  of  "Amateur  Gardening." 
Third  Edition.  Price,  3s.  6d.  London  :  W. 
H.  &  L.  Collingridge,  148  &  149,  Aldersgate 
Street,  E.C.,  1899. 

Encyclopaedias  are  usually  bulky  and  costly,  so  that 
few  buy  them  except  those  whose  profession  makes 
it  almost  necessary  to  procure  the  same.  Amongst 
amateurs,  as  opposed  to  professionals,  there  are 
some  who  would  go  to  the  expense  of  an  encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  gardening  to  minister  to  their  pursuit  of  a 
hobby  ;  but  some  of  the  encyclopaedias  are  so  much 
Greek  to  many  who  are  not  well  versed  in  horticul¬ 
tural  and  botanical  literature,  especially  the  latter. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  class,  by  no  means 
a  small  one,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  has  got  together  an 


encyclopaedia  of  cultivated,  that  is  garden  plants,  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  that  are  merely  of  scientific 
interest.  Phis,  at  once,  reduces  the  great  bulk  of 
matter  that  goes  to  swell  the  volume  of  those 
d.ctionaries  or  encyclopaedias  of  plants,  which  can 
make  any  pretensions  to  being  exhaustive  of  their 
subject.  The  result  is  a  book  of  some  442  pages  of 
closely  printed  matter,  including  an  addendum,  and 
of  handy  size  for  frequent  handling  and  reference. 
Its  utility  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  in  its  third  edition. 

The  arrangement  is  entirely  alphabetical,  so  that 
every  name  it  includes  can  readily  be  found.  Large 
numbers  of  English  names  are  given,  many  Of  them 
not  being  either  popular  or  common,  and  in  some 
cases  not  English,  so  that  there  is  difficulty  in  using 
a  single  epithet  that  would  apply  to  all.  The 
English  names  are  usually  followed  by  the  botanical 
one,  or  vice  versa,  for  the  botanical  names  are 
essential  to  the  finding  of  any  name  which  the 
reader  may  have  seen  or  picked  up  from  various 
sources.  These  names  are  followed  by  information 
such  as  readers  may  desire  to  know  concerning  their 
uses,  history,  classification  in  the  natural  orders,  or 
cultural  requirements.  All  the  more  useful  garden 
plants  are  furnished  with  details  concerning  potting, 
watering,  temperature,  compost  required,  propaga¬ 
tion,  &c.  Information  is  supplied  concerning  the 
more  important  species  in  cultivation ;  but  no 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  species  so  that  the 
botanically  inclined  could  identify  the  plants  coming 
under  their  notice.  To  do  that,  of  course,  would 
involve  going  back  to  the  style  of  the  larger  and 
more  expensive  encyclopaedias,  which  it  was  the 
author’s  intention  to  avoid. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  six  species  of  Frankenia 
in  cultivation,  and  there  may  have  been  at  one  time 
or  other ;  but  we  confess  never  having  seen  any 
of  them  except  Frankenia  laevis,  the  British  species, 
which  might  be  more  frequently  used  for  carpeting 
the  ground  in  bedding  arrangements,  and  on 
rockeries.  A  useful  amount  of  information  is  given 
under  Seakale,  but  an  equal  amount  is  given  under 
Crambe,  the  botanical  Dame.  This  might  have  been 
avoided  on  the  score  of  space,  by  a  simple  reference 
to  the  other  of  any  one  of  the  names.  The  book 
does  not  lose  anything,  however,  by  this.  We 
should  have  liked  that  more  of  the  specific-  names 
had  been  given,  as  for  instance  in  "  Calystegia 
(double  Chinese  Bindweed,  Dahurian  Bindweed).” 
There  are  several  species  of  Calystegia,  and  the 
English  names  above  given  apply  only  to  C.  pubes- 
cens.  Occasionally  we  find  a  Scotch  name  such  as 
Gowan  (Daisy)  and  Water  Gowan  (Caltha),  but  the 
word  ought  to  have  been  qualified  by  an  adjective 
when  applied  to  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum. 
These  are  small  matters,  however,  for  the  author 
has  got  together  a  large  number  of  English  and  other 
names  that  may  be  used  by  amateurs  who  object  to 
to  the  botanical  names.  The  printing  is  very  clear 
and  the  namhs  most  easy  to  find,  which  is  highly 
commendable  in  any  book  of  reference. 

- M*. - - 

FRUIT  GROWING  IN  KENT. 

(Continued,  from  p.  668. J 

The  Kent.  System  of  tenure  as  between 
Landlord  and  Tenant.— The  rule  about  Mid-Kent 
is  for  the  landlord, to  pay  for  such  permanent  trees 
as  the  tenant  elects  to  plant.  Some  landlords  also 
further  allow  a  sum  for  planting  and  staking. 
Having  first  arranged  with  the  agent  or  steward,  the 
tenant  is  bound  to  plant,  protect,  and  keep  in  order 
all  such  permanent  trees.  But  if  the  tenant  makes 
a  plantation,  he  furnishes  all  the  bushes,  canes,  and 
plants  necessary  at  his  own  expense,  and  at  the  expir¬ 
ation  of  the  tenancy  he  has  no  claim  on  the  landlord 
for  his  outlay.  This  is  a  simple  matter,  and  has 
worked  well  when  the  tenancy  is  fourteen  years  or 
more ;  but  if  a  tenant  dies,  or  leaves  before  the 
expiration  of  his  lease,  the  bushes  are  valued  to  the 
incoming  tenant  as  tenant  right ;  or  the  landlord 
pays  for  them,  and  gets  the  sum  from  the  new  tenant, 
or  should  he  be  unable  to  pay,  an  extra  rent  is 
charged  to  cover  the  landlord’s  outlay.  The  passing 
of  the  Market  Gardeners'  Act,  1895.  placed  tenants 
who  have  planted  in  the  past  on  a  firmer  footing, 
as  under  it  the  outgoing  tenant  can  claim  compen¬ 
sation  for  his  outlay  (before  1895)  ;  which  is  assessed 
by  valuation  if  tenant  and  landlord  are  unable  to 
agree  as  to  terms. 


It  frequently  occurs  that  valuers’  estimates  differ 
widely,  and  a  third  man,  as  arbitrator,  has  to  be 
consulted.  I  think  in  all  cases  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  should  be  arrived  at  on  entering  into  a 
tenancy,  and  from  experience  I  believe  nearly  all 
landlords  aud  agents  are  ready  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
a  tenant  possessing  capital  and  energy.  In  order, 
however,  to  guard  against  an  uniair  advantage  being 
taken  by  an  improving  tenant,  it  is  customary  on 
many  estates  for  the  words  "  under  no  circumstances 
shall  this  tenancy  be  considered  as  a  market  garden  ” 
are  inserted  in  most  leases.  In  other  cases  where 
the  tenant  finds  the  trees  and  plants.it  is  not  unusual 
for  an  agreement  to  be  made  whereby  the  tenant  at 
the  end  of  his  term  receives  a  capitalised  sum  equal 
to  a  certain  number  of  years’  purchase  on  the 
increased  letting  value  of  the  holdings,  as  then 
determined  by  agreement  or  valuation.  In  my 
opinion  the  Act  would  have  been  improved  if  a 
definite  number  of  years  had  been  fixed  under  which 
compensation  could  be  claimed,  as  bush  fruits  are 
practically  useless  after  ten  to  fifteen  years,  Plums 
begin  to  decline  after  twenty-five  years,  and  Apples 
after  sixty  years  ;  but  under  a  fourteen  years’  lease  a 
tenant  should  have  reaped  his  profit  on  all  outlay, 
except  perhaps  on  a  Cherry  orchard.  Undoubtedly 
the  best  plan  is  for  the  tenant  to  be  a  freeholder. 

Foreign  Competition.— The  imports  of  fruit  from 
the  continent,  such  as  early  Cherries,  Gooseberries 
and  Plums,  &c.,  are  variously  viewed  by  dealers. 
Some  maintain  that  they  prepare  the  public  to 
anticipate  our  British  produce,  others  that  foreign 
fruits  depress  the  values  of  home  produce.  I 
ventured  to  say  in  1881  that  the  time  would  come 
when  the  improved  qualities  of  our  home  fruits,  and 
the  larger  quantity  grown  would  make  it  impossible 
for  foreign  growers  to  send  and  get  a  profit.  This 
has  already  come  to  pass  in  Grapes,  where  home 
growers  have  ousted  most  of  the  imported  Grapes, 
and  as  the  bulk  of  glass-grown  Vines  gets  larger 
year  by  year,  we  may  look  for  still  further  decrease 
in  the  supply  of  foreign  Grapes  in  our  markets.  One 
Covent  Garden  salesman  sold  four  tons  of  English 
Grapes  the  week  before  Christmas,  1898.  Apples 
from  America,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand,  although 
facilities  are  offered  for  transit  in  many  cases,  often 
fail  to  pay  the  growers,  though  carriers  and  sales¬ 
men  may  reap  a  rich  harvest,  and  it  is  evident  that 
growers  will  not  continue  to  send  here  if  unremun¬ 
erated  for  their  trouble.  Again  the  home  demand 
for  these  fruits  in  such  expanding  countries  and 
colonies  gets  larger  year  by  year,  and  these  two 
factors  combined  may  give  hope  and  courage  to  the 
home  grower.  In  alluding  to  Tasmanian  fruit,  it 
reaches  us  after  our  own  stores  are  exhausted,  and 
thus  with  supplies  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
California  does  not  compete,  but  will  merely  lengthen 
the  season  for  hard  fruits.  In  soft  fruits,  the  home 
growers  have  little  to  fear,  as  the  superior  quality  of 
home  grown  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants 
will  be  always  appreciated,  and  the  Strawberry  is 
practically  untouched  by  foreign  exports. 

We  are  often  told  by  croakers,  "  Oh  yes,  but  fruit¬ 
planting  is  after  all,  only  a  fad,  and  is  sure  to  be 
overdone."  I  reply  to  this  by  stating  that  the 
largest  planters  are  those  who  have  already  great 
breadths  of  fruit  themselves,  and  holding  as  they  do, 
up  to  r,ooo  acres,  must  be  very  good  judges  of  the 
trend  of  future  trade.  Probably  owing  to  higher 
prices,  the  imports  of  Apples  and  Pears  into  Britain 
for  1898  show  a  large  increase,  Apples  being  231,324 
bushels  more  than  1897,  and  Pears  7,059  more 
than  1897,  the  totals  being  642,278  bushels 
of  Apples,  and  Pears  18,951.  Plums  on  the 
other  hand,  although  a  short  crop  in  Great  Britain, 
were  266  bushels  less  than  1897,  the  total  of  338 
bushels  being  quite  insignificant.  I  believe  there 
was  a  cold  spring  on  the  Continent,  so  that  they 
had  little  to  send  in  1898,  and  doubtless  better 
prices  obtained  in  their  own  local  markets.  I  may 
here  reiterate  that  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  many 
of  our  largest  growers  that  when  our  acreage  of  fruit 
was  large  enough  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  our 
population,  prices,  though  still  remunerative  to  the 
British  grower,  would  fall  so  low  that  the  foreign 
grower  would  not  be  able  to  send  his  fruit  over  at  a 
profit.  This  has  apparently  come  to  pass  in  Plums 
and  Grapes.  In  Pears,  we  shall  always  be  to  a  great 
extent  dependent  on  the  Continent,  as  our  acreage 
of  first-class  Pears  is  small,  and,  moreover,  the  Pear 
is  not  so  hardy  or  such  a  regular  bearer  as  the 
Apple.  For  example,  two  rows  of  pyramidal  trees 
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in  a  local  garden  gave  ioo  bushels  in  a  good  year  and 
not  more  than  20  bushels  for  the  following  two  years. 
In  Apples,  we  must  always  remember  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  650,000  bushels  imported  are 
Tasmanian  and  Nova  Scotian,  which  come  after  our 
main  crops  are  exhausted,  and  are  mostly  dessert 
kinds.  The  foreign  Apples  do  not,  as  a  rule,  suit  the 
cook,  as  they  become  leathery  in  puddings  and 
tarts,  and  do  not  mellow  or  melt  as  our  British 
produce  does,  so  that  the  later  British  kitchen 
Apples  always  make  good  prices.  Where  suitable 
stores  are  at  hand  Apples  pay  for  keeping.  There, 
however,  appears  to  be  an  opening  for  first-class 
Apples  after  Christmas,  for  the  best  Pearmains, 
Russets,  &c.,  which  (as  stated)  the  public  yet  require 
some  further  education  to  appreciate,  as  they  are 
mostly  dull  in  colour  and  do  not  appear  to  advan¬ 
tage  against  the  brighter  imported  fruits,  though  much 
superior  in  flavour. 

While  I,  as  a  Kentish  man,  have  travelled  through 
England  I  have  been  struck  by  the  vast  expanse  of 
country  where  hardly  any  fruit  is  grown.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  teeming  populations  of  the  large  northern 
manufacturing  centres,  the  collieries  of  Wales  and 
the  North  of  England,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  and 
must  be  a  growing  output  for  all  produce  grown  ; 
being  aft  er  all  produced  in  a  comparatively  small  area. 

Cider. — As  already  stated  in  olden  days  cider  was 
largely  made  in  Kent,  and  most  old  farmhouses  had 
a  cider  press,  but  beer  has  now  almost  taken  its 
place  as  a  local  beverage.  Your  Society  has  already 
had  a  paper  from  Mr.  C.  Radcliffe  Cooke,  M.P.  for 
Hereford,  and  we  need  not  further  allude  to  the 
subject,  except  incidentally,  to  mention  that  during 
the  past  few  years  it  has  been  taken  up  by  a  society 
in  the  Swanley  district  of  Kent,  and  they  find  a  ready 
sale ;  but  they  import  some  of  their  fruit  from 
Somersetshire  and  Herefordshire,  although  on  the 
other  hand,  many  tons  of  fruit  find  their  way  from 
Brenchley  and  Paddock-wood  orchards  to  the 
Norfolk  cidermakers,  who  certainly  turn  out  a 
beverage  that  is  refreshing  and  agreeable  to  those 
who  are  not  born  in  a  cider  country,  and  who  do  not 
know  the  crucial  points  of  excellence.  Cider-makiDg 
undoubtedly  helps  the  prices  of  Kentish  Apples, 
large  bulks  of  good  sorts,  but  not  of  a  size  quite  up 
to  market  sale,  being  sold  for  cider,  must  relieve  the 
London  markets.  The  Hereford  makers,  however, 
maintain  that  unless  special  “  vintage  ”  fruit  is  mixed 
with  our  Kent  Apples  the  cide  r  will  not  keep,  because 
of  the  absence  of  tannin. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  naturally  the 
time  at  my  disposal  will  not  allow  me  to  go  into 
further  particulars,  but  there  are  many  useful 
pamphlets  printed  on  the  culture  of  fruit  for  market, 
and  further  details  can  be  found  in  them  and  be 
studied  at  the  reader’s  leisure.  There  is  also  much 
suitable  information  in  the  descriptive  catalogues 
published  by  nurserymen  who  make  the  growth  of 
fruit  trees  a  speciality.  Attached  is  a  list  of  what 
we  in  Kent  consider  the  best  market  sorts  as  distinct 
from  the  more  choice  fruits  which  are  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

To  indicate  the  interest  taken  in  fruit  culture  by 
cottagers  and  small  holders  of  land,  no  less  than 
jo, 000  lists  of  fruits  in  leaflet  form  with  hints  for 
culture  have  been  sold  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  a  new  edition  is  now  issued  and  sold 
cheaply  to  county  councils,  the  clergy,  &c. 


Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures  for 
London  Markets. 

Sieve,  8  gallons  ;  half-sieve,  4  gallons ;  pecks,  holding 
12  lbs. ;  punnets,  $  lb.,  1  lb.,  and  4  lbs. 

Fruit  is  Marketed  thus  : — 

Apples — Kitchen  and  dessert  in  sieves,  choice  dessert 
in  halves. 

Pears — Choice  in  halves,  common  in  sieves. 

Plums — Damsons  in  halves,  gages  in  pecks  and 
halves.  Plums  in  halves. 

Cherries,  Gosseberries,  and  Currants  in  halves,  con¬ 
taining  24  lbs.  nett. 

Raspberries,  without  stalks,  “slipped”  or  “  plum- 
med,”  in  tubs  30  lbs.  and  50  lbs.  each. 

Strawberries  in  gallons  and  pecks,  choice  in  J  lb.  and 
x  lb.  punnets. 

Dessert  Gooseberries,  ripe  in  1  lb.  punnets  and 
gallons. 

Choice  Pears,  in  boxes  of  2  doz. 

Raspberries,  with  stalks,  for  dessert,  1  lb.  punnets. 

Cob-nats  in  sieves  of  50  lbs. 


Vegetables. 

Potatos — New,  in  1  cwt.  bags,  or  sieves  of  8 
gallons;  old,  in  1  cwt.  bags  (2  bushels),  or  at  per 
ton. 

Greens — Brussels  sprouts  in  half-sieves. 

Headed  Cabbages,  60  to  a  tally  in  pads  and  crates. 
Cauliflower,  60  to  a  talley  in  pads  and  crates. 
Collards,  in  bunches  of  12,  at  per  doz.  bunches. 
Onions—  Per  1  cwt.  bag. 

Parsnips — Bunched  or  per  ton. 

Carrots — Bunched  or  per  ton. 

Turnips — Early,  in  bunches  ;  late,  in  1  cwt.  bags. 
Celery — Per  doz.  heads. 

The  markets  for  vegetables  of  all  kinds  vary  from 
season  to  season,  and  the  leading  kinds  only  are 
quoted  in  the  reports. 


Distances  to  Plant. 

Orchard  trees,  standard  Apples,  Cherries,  Pears, 
or  Plums  in  orchards  should  be  planted  about  15  to 
30  ft.  apart,  and  must  be  well  staked  and  protected 
from  rabbits  and  stock. 

Number  of  Market  Trees  required  per 
Acre  : — 

1,210  at  6  ft.  apart — Closely  pruned  Pears  on  Quince, 
or  Apples  on  Paradise,  and  for  Gooseberries  and 
Currants. 

680  at  8  ft.  apart — Apples  on  Paradise  (every  other 
one  to  be  moved  in  a  few  years). 

435  at  10  ft.  apart — Feathered  Apples  or  Plums. 

303  at  12  ft.  apart — Permanent  bush  trees,  pyramids, 
and  Nuts. 

193  at  15  ft.  apart — Standard  Plums,  Damsons,  or  red 
Cherries. 

134  at  18  ft.  apart — Ditto. 

108  at  20  ft.  apart — Standard  Apples,  Pears,  &c. 

75  at  24  ft.  apart — Ditto  and  Cherries. 

48  at  30  ft.  apart — Cherries  where  pastured  under¬ 
neath. 

40  at  36  ft.  apart — Cherries  or  Apples. 

36  at  40  ft.  apart — Cherries  or  strong  Pears. 

In  plantations  where  there  is  both  a  top  and 
bottom  crop  the  standards  may  be  placed  at  greater 
distances,  noting  that  the  Apples  and  Pears  give  a 
heavier  shade  than  Plums. 

Strawberries  for  market  (about)  at  ij  ft.,  19,350  ; 
at  2  ft.,  11,000,  per  acre. 

List  of  the  best  paying  Market  Fruits. 
Apples. 

Dessert  A pples  to  sell  direct  from  the  tree. 

{Mr.  Gladstone . July-August 

fBeauty  of  Bath .  ,, 

Yellow  Ingestre,  or  Summer  Golden 


Pippin . September 

{Devonshire  Quarrenden  . .  . .  August 

{Colonel  Vaughan  . Sept. -Oct. 

Lady  Sudely  .  ..  Aug. -Sept. 

{Worcester  Pearmain . September 

Dessert  A  pples  which  require  to  be  stored  for  a  time  before 
Marketing. 

{Duchess  Favourite  (or  Duchess  of 

Glo'ster)  . Sept. -Oct. 

{King  of  Pippins  .  Oct. -Jan. 

{-Cox's  Orange  Pippin .  Nov. -Jan 

f Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  Seedling  ..  ..  Nov. -Feb. 

{Cox’s  Pomona . Oct. -Nov. 

{Baumann’s  Winter  Rennet  ..  ..  Dec. -Jan. 

{Cockle's  Pippin  .  Oct, -Nov. 

{Allington  Pippin  . Nov. -Feb. 

‘Duke  of  Devonshire . March-May 

Kitchen  Apples  which  require  storing  before  Marketing. 
{Stone's,  or  Loddington  ..  Aug. -Dec. 

{Warner's  King  ..  ..  ..  ..  November 

{Lord  Derby  . Nov. -Dec. 

‘Queen  Caroline  (or  Brown’s  Codlin)  Oct. -Dec. 

‘Tower  of  Glamis  .  Oct. -Dec. 

‘Wellington  . Nov. -March. 

‘Winter-Queening  .  Dec. -Feb. 

{Bismarck .  Oct. -Jan. 

‘Newton  Wonder  ..  ..  ..  Nov. -May 

{Graham’s  Jubilee  . Oct. -March 

‘Bramley’s  SeedliDg  . Dec. -April 

‘Golden  Noble  ..  ..  ..  ..  Nov. -Dec. 

Lane’s  Prince  Albert  ..  . .  ..  Nov. -April 

*Hambledon  Deux  Ans . March-May 

Northern  Greening  . Jan. -March 

*Hambling's  Seedling . Dec. -March 

‘Alfriston . Nov. -March. 


Those  marked  *  are  recommended  for  orchard  standards, 
the  rest  as  plantation  bushes  or  pyramids  on  Paradise  stocks, 
t  These  are  suitable  for  either  purpose. 


The  following  make  grand  trees  and  bear  regularly 
when  about  twenty  years  old.  A  proportion  should 


be  placed  in  every  grass  orchard  :  — 

Blenheim  Orange  . Nov. -Feb. 

Kent  Fillbasket  . .  ..  ..  November 

Striped  Beefing  . Nov. -Feb. 

Mere  de  Menage  ..  ..  Dec. -Jan. 

Kitchen  Apples  to  market  direct  from  the  tree. 
{Early  White  Transparent  ..  ..  July-Aug. 

‘Early  Julian  . Aug. -Sept. 


{Pott’s  Seedling  .. 
{Lord  Grosvenor 
{Lord  Suffield 
{Keswick  Codiin 
{Early  Rivers 
{Domino  .. 

{Duchess  of  Oldenburg 


{Ecklinville  Seedling . Sept.-Oct. 

{Grenadier  Codlin  . .  „ 

Manks  Codlin .  „ 

{Golden  Spire .  Oct.-Dec. 

Stirling  Castle . Oct.-Nov. 

{New  Hawthornden  . Nov. -Dec. 


The  softer  kinds  of  Apples  are  best  for  local  sales 
as  they  bruise  in  transit  to  markets. 


Pears. 

Market  Pears  for  orchard  trees. 


Hessle 

Crawford,  or  Chalk 

..  August 

Jargonelle  . . 

Williams’ Bon  Chretien.. 

. .  September 

Dr.  Jules  Guyot . 

Pitmaston  Duchess 

..  Oct.-Nov. 

Fertility . 

Beurre  Bose  . 

Beurre  Capiaumont 

..  Sept.-Oct. 

Catillac  (for  stewing) 

..  Dec. -MarJ 

Vicar  of  Winkfield 

..  Dec.-Jan. 

Pears  as  bush  trees  on  quince  stock. 

Beacon  (Rivers’)  . . 

Williams'  (Bon  Chretien).. 

..  September 

Dr.  Jules  Guyot 

Souvenir  De  Congres 

•  •  M 

Conference  . . 

Marguerite  Marrillat  .. 

•  •  M 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  .. 

•  •  II 

Pitmaston  Duchess 

..  Oct.-Nov. 

Marie  Louise  d’Uccle 
Buerre  Clairgeau  . . 

Emile  d'Heyst 
Durondeau  . . 

Princess 

Buerre  Jean  van  Geert 
Fondant  de  Thirriott 
Doyenne  du  Comice 
The  list  mentioned  on  quince  stock  can  also  be 
grown  as  standards  where  the  soil  is  suitable  for 
Pears,  and  many  other  kinds  grown  in  gardens  can 
be  introduced  to  meet  any  special  local  demand. 


November 
Nov. -Dec. 


Plums. 

Profitable  Market  Plums,  either  as  standards  in 
orchards  or  as  half-standards  and  bushes  in  planta¬ 
tions. 

Rivers’  Early  Prolific  . July-Aug. 

Czar  (Rivers’)  ..  ..  ..  ..  August 

Heron  (Rivers’) .  „ 

Early  Orleans  and  Prince  of  Wales  . .  „ 

(Only  in  places  where  they  succeed.) 

Belgium  Purple . September 

Belle  de  Louvain .  ,, 

Black  Diamond .  „ 

Curlew  (Rivers’) .  „ 

Jefferson’s  Gage  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,, 

Smith’s  Blue  Prolific  .  „ 

Bush  Plum  of  Kent  ..  ..  . .  „ 

White  Magnum  Bonum .  „ 


Oullin’s  Golden  Gage  .  August 

Pond’s  Seedling  . .  . .  . .  . .  September 

Victoria  or  Royal  Dauphin  ..  ..  August 

Sultan  .  „ 

Early  Transparent  Gage . September 

Wyedale  ..  ..  . .  ..  ..  Oct.-Nov. 

Monarch . Sept.-Oct. 

Greengages  require  a  favourable  situation.  The 

best  are  — 

Denniston's  Gage .  August 

Early  Transparent . September 

Bryanstone's  late  Gage .  „ 

Late  Transparent .  ,, 

Jefferson's .  «•  „ 
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Old  Green  Gage .  August 

Cambridge  Gage . September 

Coe's  Golden  Drop  (late) . Sept. -Oct. 


Damsons. 

Bradley's  King.  Hereford  Prune.  Frogmore  (large). 
Shropshire.  Farleigh  Prolific,  or  Crittenden. 
The  above  Damsons  are  in  fruit  in  September  and 


October.  Useful  to  shelter  plantations  on  the  ex¬ 
posed  portions. 


Cherries. 

For  Orchard.  Standards.  (It  is  useless  to  plant  less  than 
an  acre  as  they  do  not  pay  to  look  after,  scare  birds, 
&c.,  on  a  less  area.) 

White  and  Amber  Hearts. 


Frogmore  Early .  Early 

Elton  Heart .  ..  Early 

Kent  Bigarreau . Medium 

Napoleon  Bigarreau  .  Late 

Florence  Bigarreau  .  Late 

Emperor  Francis .  Late 

Ludwig’s  Bigarreau  .  Early 

Red  Sorts. 


Kentish— Medium.  Flemish— Late.  Morelia— Late. 
These  can  be  used  as  standards  or  bushes. 
Black  Hearts. 


Old  Black  Heart 
Black  Eagle.. 
Early  Rivers' 
Cluster  or  Carrone 
Werder’s  Black 
Waterloo 
Black  Tartarian 


Early 
Medium 
First  Early 
Late 
Early 
Medium 
Late 


Bush  Fruits. 

Currants.— Black  Naples,  Baldwin’s  Black, 
Lee’s  Prolific  (black),  New  Red  Dutch,  Raby 
Castle  (red). 

Raspberries. — Norwich  Wonder,  Bunyard's 

Superlative. 

Gooseberries. — Lancashire  Lad,  Winham’s  In¬ 
dustry,  Red  Warrington,  Crown  Bob,  Keepsake, 
Rifleman. 


Strawberries. — Royal  Sovereign  (early),  Eleanor 
(late),  Sir  J.  Paxton,  President,  and  Laxton’s 
Monarch,  for  local  sale  where  they  succeed.  British 
Queen,  Latest  of  All,  and  Dr.  Hogg. 


SOCIETIES. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  GALA. — June  iqtli,  15th, 
and  16  tit. 

This,  one  of  the  leading  shows  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  was  held  on  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  was  in 
every  way  a  great  success,  the  weather  being  as  fine 
as  could  be  desired.  The  attendance  each  day  broke 
all  previous  records.  The  show  itself  was  one  of  the 
best  ever  held,  marked  improvements  being  most 
noticeable  in  the  arrangements.  I  question  if  ever  a 
a  grander  display  in  one  tent  was  seen  than  the 
entrance  tent  to  the  exhibition,  where  Mesrs.  Fisher 
Son  and  Sibray’s  magnificent  collection  of  Maples, 
Rhododendrons,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and 
Orchids,  formed  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
show.  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son  also  showed  grandly, 
the  ornamental  tiers  of  fantastic  shape  being  very 
attractive,  as  were  their  Carnations,  Callas,  &c. 
These  were  beautifully  arranged.  The  groups 
arranged  for  effect  were  likewise  a  grand  feature,  the 
one  shown  by  Mr.  Mee,  Nurseryman,  of  Nottingham, 
easily  winning  for  him  the  much  coveted  premier 
position  from  four  strong  entries  and  exhibits. 
These  were  staged  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  afore¬ 
mentioned,  and  harmonised  grandly.  The  large 
circular  group  of  specimen  plants  at  the  end  formed 
a  grand  terminal  point ;  Cypher’s  plants  being  par¬ 
ticularly  fine.  Orchids  were  shown  grandly  by  this 
firm,  and  also  by  Messrs.  CharlesWortt,  B.  S. 
Williams,  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Statter,  Robson,  and 
others.  Florist’s  flowers  are  always  a  great  feature, 
the  huge  specimen  Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums  being 
most  attractive.  Cut  herbaceous  flowers  were  well 
shown,  being  clean  and  very  well  arranged.  The 
competitions  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  classes  were 
very  keen,  and  good  examples  of  cultivation  were  in 
strong  evidence.  Cut  Roses  were  fair,  considering 
the  dry  weather  we  have  experienced.  Many  nur¬ 
serymen  contributed  collections,  adding  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  show.  The  arrangements  were 
perfect,  for  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  and  a  good 
working  committee,  and  also  that  energetic  secretary, 


Mr.  Simmons,  all  take  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Yorkshire  Gala,  and  nothing  is  left 
undone  for  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  exhibitors  and 
the  general  public.  We  trust  this  grand  old  society 
may  long  continue  to  prosper  as  it  so  richly  deserves 
to.  In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Lord 
Mayor  many  of  the  exhibitors,  and  others  interested 
in  horticulture,  visited  the  Mansion  House  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  to  inspect  the  grand  collection 
of  old  silver,  the  magnificent  State  apartments,  the 
whole  of  which  was  fully  explained  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  was  a  feature  of  interest  to  all.  After 
partaking  of  his  lordship's  hospitality,  everyone 
came  away  with  expressions  of  thahks,  and  more 
than  pleased  with  this  act  of  kindness  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  received. 

Plants. — For  a  group  of  plants,  in  or  out  of 
bloom,  arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  Mee,  Nottingham, 
was  first ;  Mrs.  Pease,  Darlington,  second  ;  Mr.  W. 
Vause,  Leamington,  third;  and  Messrs.  R.  Simpson 
&  Son,  Selby,  fourth. 

For  twelve  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom, 
Orchids  excluded,  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  came 
first ;  Mr.  Vause,  second ;  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Broadley, 
third.  For  a  single  specimen  stove  plant  Mr.  Mee, 
first ;  Mr.  H.  H.  Broadley,  next;  then  Mrs.  Pease. 

Mr.  Cypher  stood  first  for  a  specimen  greenhouse 
plant  followed  by  Mr.  Broadley.  For  six  foliage 
plants  Mr.  Broadley  again  mastered  Mrs.  Pease 
(gardener,  Mr.  McIntyre),  while  Messrs.  Simpson  & 
Son  were  third.  In  the  entry  for  three  greenhouse 
Azaleas,  Messrs.  W.  Jackson  &  Co.,  Bedale,  were 
alone,  being  awarded  the  third  prize.  For  three 
Crotons,  distinct,  Messrs.  R.  Simpson  &  Son  were 
here  first ;  Mrs.  Pease,  second ;  Mr.  E.  A.  Faber, 
Harrogate,  third.  The  prizes  for  a  specimen 
Croton  went  respectively  to  Messrs.  Simpson  and 
Vause,  and  Mrs.  Pease. 

For  three  Cape  Heaths,  Mr.  Cypher,  first ;  Mr. 
Vause,  second;  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Broadley,  third. 
For  twenty  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants,  Mr.  Hard- 
castle,  York,  was  leading  man  ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Pannett, 
York,  second. 

Gloxinias  were  shown  ingroups,  Mr.  J.  J.  Upton, 
Irlam,  being  first ;  with  Mr.  Hingston,  of  York, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Lawson,  third. 

Pelargoniums  also  made  a  large  show.  For 
twelve  show  Pelargoniums,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Hingston 
here  took  first ;  Mrs.  Tetley  being  second.  This 
lady  was  first  for  six  ditto,  Mr.  Hingston  second. 
She  also  was  first  for  a  group  of  eight,  and  likewise 
so  for  twelve  zonal  Pelargoniums  ;  Mr.  H.  Pybus 
coming  second.  For  three  double  flowered  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  H.  Pybus  beat  Mrs.  Tetley; 
Mr.  J.  W.  Clark  followed. 

Begonias,  shown  in  a  large  group  were  finest  as 
put  up  by  Miss  Wharton,  York;  Mr.  J.  Bellerby, 
second;  and  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Son,  third.  For 
the  eight  best  and  most  distinct,  Mr.  G.  Potter,  of 
Kirkley,  York,  was  first ;  Mr.  Whitehead,  York, 
next  him  ;  and  Miss  Wharton,  third. 

Fuchsias,  Calceolarias  and  Liliums  were 
likewise  well  shown.  For  six  of  the  former  Miss 
Wharton  took  the  lead,  and  Mr.  Hingston  was 
second.  For  a  group  of  Calceolarias,  arranged  for 
effect  with  foliage  plants  or  Ferns— a  desirable 
stipulation  -  the  space  not  to  exceed  10  ft.  by  5  ft.  ; 
first,  Mr.  Hingston;  second,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  York. 
For  eight  ditto,  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  Tranby  Croft,  first ; 
Mr.  Hingston,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Samman,  Beverlev' 
third. 

Orchids. — Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  first  for  a  group  of 
Orchids  ;  Mr.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham,  second. 

Ten  Orchids  in  bloom,  distinct,  Messrs.  Cypher, 
Robson,  Burkinshaw,  and  Faber,  stood  in  the  order 
given. 

Three  Orchids  in  bloom  (amateurs')  Mr.  W.  P. 
Burkinshaw,  first ;  Mr.  T.  Statter,  second ;  and  Mr. 
H.  H.  Broadley,  third.  For  a  single  specimen 
Orchid  in  bloom  (amateurs’),  Mrs.  Tetley,  Leeds, 
was  first;  Mr.  Broadley,  second;  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Waterhouse,  Macclesfield,  third. 

Roses. — For  a  collection  of  pot  Roses,  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Co.,  first;  Mr.  Pybus,  Monkton  Moor, 
near  Leeds,  second.  For  nine  distinct  varieties  in 
pots,  Mr.  H.  Pybus,  first  ;  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Co., 
second. 

Carnations  were  shown  in  groups  and  awarded 
thus  : — hirst,  Mr.  A.  Wilson ;  second,  Messrs. 
LaiDg  &  Mather,  Kelso;  third,  Lord  Barnard. 

Ferns.— For  six  exotic  Ferns,  first,  Mrs.  Pease; 
second,  Messrs,  Simpson  &  Son.  For  a  single 


exotic,  The  Rev.  G.  Yeats  took  first;  Messrs.  J. 
Hills  &  Son,  Edmonton,  being  second.  For  ten 
hardy  Ferns,  distinct,  first,  Mr.  T.  Nicholson  ;  Mr. 
Jackson,  York,  second;  Messrs.  R.  Simpson  &  Son, 
third. 

Pansies. — For  forty-eight  fancy  varieties,  Mr.  J. 
Smellie,  Bushby,  near  Glasgow,  was  awarded  first 
place ,  Mr.  D.  Gourlay,  Bishopsbriggs,  Glasgow, 
second;  Mr.  R.  Ramsden,  Halifax,  third.  For 
twenty-four  ditto,  first,  Mr.  Smellie;  second,  Mr. 
Todd  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Ramsden. 

Cut  Flowers. — As  might  be  expected  there  was 
a  very  large  show  of  Roses,  herbaceous  and  other 
cut  flowers.  For  seventy-two  Roses  in  thirty-six 
varieties,  Mr.  W.  Hutchison,  Kirby moorside,  did 
well  in  taking  first ;  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  May,  Bedale, 
were  second  :  and  Mr.  G.  Mount,  of  Canterbury 
third. 

Mr.  Mount  was  first  in  the  class  for  forty-eight 
Roses  in  as  many  varieties;  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  May 
coming  next.  For  eighteen,  distinct,  Messrs.  Hark- 
ness  &  Son,  Hitchin,  were  first ;  Mr.  Mount  secopd. 
For  eighteen  ditto  (Amateurs’)  Mr.  W.  Hutchison, 
and  Messrs.  J.  Hume  were  first  and  second,  as 
named.  For  twelve  ditto  (Amateurs’)  first,  Mr, 
Hutchison ;  Mrs.  Tetley  second.  Twelve  bunches 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers,  distinct  (open), 
first,  Sir  Joseph  Pease;  second,  Mr.  J. C. Waterhouse  ; 
third, Mr.  W.  H.Battie-Wrightson  ;  and  fourth,  Mrs. 
John  Fielden,  Todmorden.  Twelve  bunches  of 
hardy  border  plants  ;  first,  no  name  ;  second,  Sir  J. 
W.  Pease;  third,  Mr.  G.  Cottam,  Hull. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.— Decorated  table  of  fruit 
not  less  than  ten  dishes  ;  first,  Sir  Joseph  Pease 
(gardener,  Mr.  Mclndoe) ;  second,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington  (gardener,  Mr.  Goodacre) ;  third  G. 
Sinclair,  Esq.,  York. 

Collection  of  six  kinds ;  first,  Lord  Barnard  ; 
second,  Sir  J.  Pease. 

For  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamboro'  ;  first, Earl 
of  Londesborough  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  B.  Grotrian  ; 
third,  Mr.  C.  Waterhouse  ;  fourth,  Lady  Beaumont! 

For  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  any  variety  * 
first,  Mr.  Grotrian  ;  second,  Lady  Beaumont ;  third, 
Lord  St.  Oswald,  Nostel  Priory,  Wakefield;  fourth! 
Mr.  Waterhouse. 

Scarlet  fleshed  Melon  ;  first,  Viscount  Raincliffe  • 
second,  Mr.  W.  Sheepshanks. 

For  one  green  fleshed  Melon;  Sir  J.  Pease  had  the 
best;  Mr.  Battie-Wrightson,  second.  One  white 
fleshed  Melon;  first,  the  Earl  of  Harrington  ;  second, 
Mr.  G.  Pease. 

Dish  of  Cherries  ;  Sir  J.  Pease;  Dish  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  first,  Mr.  J.  D.  Ellis;  second,  Mr.  P. 
Thellusson,  Doncaster. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables  ;  six  distinct  varieties; 
first,  J.  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  second,  the  Earl  of 
Lathom,  Ormskirk;  third,  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark. 

Miscellaneous  Awards. — A  gold  medal  or  value 
in  money  for  a  collection  of  Orchids,  to  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Bradford ;  a  gold  medal  or  value 
in  money  for  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  (Orchids  included)  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  & 
Sibray,  Sheffield. 

- .1. 

Questions  add  Ansajens. 

*  *  *  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
IV e  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.) 

Monoecious  and  Dioecious  Plants. — G.C.:  A  monoe¬ 
cious  plant  or  species  of  plant  is  one  that  has  the 
stamens  only  in  one  flower,  and  the  ovary  in  another, 
but  on  the  same  individual  specimen.  The  Beech, 
Oik,  and  Sweet  Chestnut  are  examples.  A  plant 
belonging  to  the  Linnean  order  Polygamia  monoecia 
would  be  one  in  which  some  of  the  flowers  contain 
stamens  or  an  ovary  only  in  one  flower,  while  other 
flowers  on  the  same  plant  would  contain  both 
stamens  and  an  ovary.  The  Maples  belong  to  this 
order,  some  of  the  flowers  being  male  and  others 
hermaphrodite,  that  is,  containing  both  sets  of 
organs.  The  common  Yew  is  a  dioecious  plant,  the 
male  flowers  being  on  one  tree,  and  the  females  or 
ovules  on  another  tree.  The  Ash  (Fraxinus  excel¬ 
sior)  is  an  example  of  the  Linnean  order  Polygamia 
dioecia.  Some  trees  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
that  is,  stamens  and  ovaries  are  in  one  and  the  same 
flower.  Other  trees  belonging  to  the  same  species 
bear  male  flowers,  and  a  third  set  of  trees  would 
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THE  GARDENERS’  ROYAL  RENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 


IFOTTJSriDIEID  1838, 

175,  VICTORIA  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

THE:  60th  ANNIVERSARY  FESTIVAL  DINNER 

IN  AID  OF  THE  FUNDS  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  AT 

THE  HOTEL  METROPOLE, 

On  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  28th,  1899. 


THE  RT,  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY,  K.G.,  G.C.B., 


The  Committee  gratefully  acknowledge 
which  have  been  either  promised  or  paid  : — 


T.  W.  Oakshott,  J  P. 

Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton 
Lord  Deramore,  per  R.  Mcli 
J.  T.  Gabriel,  per  J.  O’Brien 
R.  Milligan  Hogg  . . 

W.  Plowe 
George  Wilson 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.  . . 

H.  Humphreys 
Sir  Donald  Currie,  M.P 
W.  Porteous.. 

,,  (sub.)  . . 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  Oulton 
Sir  Weetman  D.  Pearson,  Bart 
B.  Wadds  (sub.) 

F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Whitpaine  Nutting  .. 

W.  Salcombe 


I IV  THE  CHAIR. 

the  following  further  Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions, 
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Henry  Hopgood 
Richard  Clout  ... 

Sir  Henry  Isaacs,  per  John  Laing  &  Sons 
Samuel  P.  Page  ,,  ,, 

W.  P.  Birkenshaw  (sub.),  per  H.  J 
Clayton  . .  . .  . .  '  •  • 

“  A  Friend,”  per  H.  J.  Clayton  » . 

J.  Jacobs  . .  . 

R  McIntosh  ,. 

B.  Hurst 

Sir  Francis  O.  Osborne,  Bart,  (sub.),  per 
G.  Monro 

Sir  C.  Glyn,  Bart,  (sub.)  . .  .. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Boyle  (sub.) 

G.  and  C.  Shoults  .. 

J.  O’Brien,  V.M.H... 

John  Crook 

T.  Taylor . 
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The  Committee  make  an  earnest  appeal  for  additional  Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions,  which  will 
be  thankfully  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Secretary,  GEORGE  J.  INGRAM,  175,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

N.B. — -In  order  to  ensure  safety,  it  is  respectfully  requested  that  Cheques,  Money  Orders,  and  Postal 
Orders  be  crossed  “  GLYN  &  CO.” 


produce  female  flowers  only.  Thus  you  see  they  are 
very  variable  and  complicated  ;  but  we  hope  that 
the  above  explanation  will  make  the  matter  clear  to 
you.  The  best  way  to  understand  the  differences  is 
to  get  specimens  of  those  trees  while  in  bloom  and 
make  a  minute  examination  of  the  flowers.  Examine 
a  number  of  trees,  and  you  will  see  how  they  agree 
or  differ.  The  trees  are  now  out  of  bloom,  but  you 
can  bear  them  in  mind  for  next  spring.  The  Honey 
Locusts  (Gleditschia)  flower  later,  and  some  may 
still  be  in  bloom.  They  have  the  same  varied 
arrangement  of  the  flowers  as  in  the  Ash. 

Tree  Ivy  Creeping  on  the  Ground. — T.  W.G.: 
The  bush  may  originally  have  been  grafted  on  a 
rooted  piece  of  the  common  Ivy,  so  that  there  would 
be  nothing  unusual  about  its  sending  out  creeping 
shoots.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  bush  is  on  its  own  roots,  then  it  is  merely  a 
reversion  to  the  ordinary  form  of  the  Ivy.  Tree 
Ivies,  so  called,  merely  consist  of  the  flowering 
shoots  taken  off  and  rooted  or  grafted  as  independent 
plants.  After  attaining  to  the  flowering  stage,  upright 
or  self-supporting  shoots,  bearing  undivided  leaves, 
are  produced,  and  if  propagated  may  continue  this 
particular  habit  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  that  it 
should,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  produce  creeping 
shoots  with  lobed  leaves  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature. 

Thalia  dealbata. — A.  L. :  This  plant  has  long 
been  known  to  withstand  our  winters  in  the  open 
air  if  planted  in  ponds  or  tanks  so  that  the  crown  of 
the  plant  is  some  distance  below  the  water.  If  you 
treat  it  much  the  same  as  the  white  Water  Lily  you 
should  have  no  difficulty  with  it.  We  should  advise 
you  to  get  a  good  sized  plant,  or  keep  it  in  a  pot  till 
it  becomes  strong.  There  will  then  be  less  danger 
from  accidents  to  a  weakly  plant  in  a  pond  where 
water  fowl  are  admitted. 

Propagating  Everlasting  Peas.— G«o.  Hendry. 
It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  attempt  increasing  old 
plants  by  division  either  in  autumn  or  spring,  be¬ 
cause  they  only  make  a  few  roots  that  penetrate 
very  deeply,  and  well  rooted  pieces  cannot  well  be 
detached  without  injury,  more  or  less,  to  the  whole 
plant.  Seeds  are  produced  freely  enough,  and  if 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  kept  in  a  cold  Irame  they 
will  come  up  freely  in  spring,  if  not  before.  The 
seedlings  can  then  be  potted  separately,  and  kept 
till  they  get  fairly  strong,  when  you  can  plant  them 
where  they  are  intended  to  remain.  If  planted  fairly 
early  the  first  summer  of  their  growth  they  should 
flower,  more  or  less,  the  following  one. 

Cultivating  Botrychium  lunaria.  —  J.B. :  There 
has  always  been  a  difficulty  in  growing  this  plant  by 
Fern  collectors;  but  possibly  the  difficulty  is  not 
insurmountable  if  you  imitate  the  natural  conditions 
under  which  the  species  is  found  in  a  state  of  nature. 
You  might  lift  pieces  of  turf  containing  the  roots  as 
intact  as  possible,  and  insert  the  same  in  cool,  moist, 
grassy  places,  where  they  would  not  likely  be  cut 
with  the  scythe  or  mowing  machine.  On  the  other 
hand  you  may  desire  to  grow  it  in  a  border  or  on  a 
rockery  where  it  would  be  more  directly  under  the 
eye.  Where  planted  on  bare  soil  it  must  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  otherwise  it  will  soon 
appear  sickly.  A  covering  or  sole  of  grass  seems  to 
be  the  natural  condition  for  this  plant,  so  that,  on 
bare  soil  at  least  you  must  select  a  well-lighted 
position  but  shielded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sud. 
The  soil  should  also  be  inclined  to  be  moist  at  all 
times,  or  kept  so  by  watering.  You  should  try  and 
imitate  the  conditions  under  which  it  grows  wild 
and  possibly  you  may  succeed. 

Names  of  Plants. — James  Dymock :  Spiraea  Van 
Houttei. — J.  W. :  1,  Lychnis  Viscaria  splendens  ;  2, 
Hesperis  matronalis  flore  pleno ;  3,  Lorydalis  lutea  ; 
4,  Veronica  Teucrium  latifolia  ;  5,  Aquilegia  chry- 
santha  ;  6, Veronica  incana. — A.  L:.  1,  Ly  caste  plana  ; 
2,  Oncidium  sphacelatum ;  3,  Cattleya  Mendelii 
(good  dark  variety) ;  4,  Odontoglossum  luteo-pur- 
pureum  sceptrum. — George  Ross  :  Ceanothus  lob- 
bianus,  apparently  rare  in  gaidtrns.  Veld :  1, 
Not  a  Clematis,  but  Aristolochia  Clematitis, 
sometimes  found  as  an  escape  from  gardens,  and 
given  in  some  British  Floras  ;  2,  Lychnis  dioica  (we 
cannot  say  what  caused  the  variegation,  it  is  merely 
a  sport,  and  may  be  green  next  year) ;  3,  Veronica 
officinalis  (a  weed,  and  not  Aubrietia) ;  4,  Prunus 
serotina  ;  5,  Berberis  Aquifolium  ;  6,  Veronica  gen- 
tianoides ;  7,  Astragalus,  two  species  mixed,  but 
should  be  sent  in  bloom ;  8  and  9,  Polystichum 
angulare  in  a  young  state. — X.  Y.  Z.,  Cornwall'. 

1,  the  smaller  yellow  Clover  (Trifolium  minus) ; 

2,  the  English  Elm  (Ulmus  campestris) ;  3,  the 
Gray  Sallow  or  Willow  (Salix  cinerea). — 
A.  Ireland:  Lathyrus  Aphaca. — E.C.H.D. :  1, 
Aconitum  Napellus ;  2,  Phleum  pratense  ;  3,  Cyno- 
surus  cristatus  ;  4,  Lolium  perenne ;  5,  Saxifraga 
ceratophylla  (not  British) ;  6,  Holcus  Ianatus. — 
H.  H.  :  Tritonia  crocata. — G.  B.  :  1,  Pyrus  Aria;  2, 
Lychnis  Viscaria ;  3,  Asperula  odorata ;  4,  Spiraea 
palmata ;  5,  Lupinus  (specimen  insufficient) ;  6, 
Lilium  Martagon,  probably,  but  send  when  in 
bloom  ;  7,  Hemerocallis  flava;  8,  Saxifraga  Aizoon. 
Please  send  leaves  with  all  specimens. 

Communications  Received. — I.  EtheringtoD  — 
Douglas  A.  Gilchrist,  B.Sc.— W.S. — G.J.I. — R.H.S. 
— Cassell  and  Company. — L.  Upcott  Gill. — T.  B. 
Browne,  Ltd. — M.H. — A.M. — W.G. 


FIXTURES  FOR  1899. 

June. 

27  — R.H  S.  (Special  Prizes  for  Roses.)  Meeting  at 
Drill  Hall ;  Westminster  Rose  Show ; 
Southampton  Show  (2  days). 

28.  — Richmond,  Bath,  Maidstone,  Reading,  Ryde, 

and  Croydon  Shows.  Annual  Dinner  of 
the  Royal  Gardeners’  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion. 

29.  — R.H.S.,  of  Ireland,  Summer  Exhibition  ;  Sutton 

and  Cranbrook  Rose  Shows  ;  Canterbury, 
Eltham,  and  Norwich  Shows  ;  Opening  of 
Rose  Garden  at  Swanley  Horticultural 
College. 

30.  — R.B.S.  (Lecture.) 

July. 

I.  — National  Rose  Society’s  Exhibition  at  Crystal 

Palace. 

4.  — Scottish  Horticultural  Association  Meeting  ; 

Gloucester  and  Harrow  Shows. 

5.  — Hanley  (Staffordshire)  Fete  in  Hanley  Park  (2 

days);'  Lee,  Blackheath,  and  Lewisham 
Show  (2  days) ;  Ealffig  Show  ;  Brockbam, 
Hitchtn,  Bexley  Heatn,  Redhill,  and  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells  Rose  Shows. 

6.  — Colchester  Rose  Show  ;  Aylesbury  Show;  Farn- 

ingham  Rose  Show. 

7. — Hereford  Show. 

8.  — R.B.S.  Meeting;  National  Amateur  Gardeners' 

Exhibition  at  Regent's  Park  ;  Rose  Show 
at  Manchester  Botanical  Gardens. 

II.  — R.H.S.  Conference  (on  “  Hybrids  ”)  and  Exhibi¬ 

tion  at  Chiswick ;  Wolverhampton  Floral 
Fete  (3  days);  Reading  and  Hereford  Rose 
Shows. 

12.  — R  H.S.  Conference  on  "  Hybrids  "  continued  at 

117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster;  Dinner 
of  the  Society  at  Hotel  Metropole 

13.  — Norwich,  Woodbridge,  Bedale,  Brentwood,  and 

Helensburgh  Shows. 

14.  — Ulverston  Rose  Show. 

15.  — New  Brighton  Rose  Show. 

1 3. — Annual  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Gardener  s  Orphan 
Fund. 

19.  — National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society’s  Ex¬ 

hibition  at  Crystal  Palace  (provisional) ; 
Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show  (2  days) ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Summer 
Show  (3  days). 

20.  — Salterhebble  and  Sidcup  Rose  Shows. 

22. — R  B.S. ;  Peasenhall,  Newton  Mearns,  and  Sib- 
ton  Shows. 

25.  — R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall ;  Tibshelf  Rose 

Show. 

26.  — Beckenham  Show. 

27.  — Kenilworth  Show  ;  St.  Ives  (Hunts.)  Show. 


August. 

1.  — Bridgwater  Show. 

2.  — Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show  at  Edg- 

baston  Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham  (2 
days)  ;  Salisbury  Show. 

7.  — Northampton  Horticultural  Show  (2  days). 

8.  — Abbey  Park,  Leicester  Show  (2  days) ;  Weston- 

super-Mare  Show. 

9. — Bishop’s  Stortford  Horticultural  Society 's  Show  ; 

York  Florists’  Exhibition  of  Carnations,  &c. ; 
Newport  Pagnell  Show. 

10. — R.B.S.  Anniversary  Meeting;  Taunton  Dene 
Show. 

12. — Coniston  Horticultural  Society’s  Show. 

14.  — Old  Windsor  Show. 

15.  — R.PI.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

16.  — Burton-on-Trent  Show. 

17. — R.H.S.  of  Aberdeen  Show  in  Duchie  Park  (3 

days). 

18. — Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society’s  Ex¬ 

hibition. 

19.  — Co-operative  Show  at  Crystal  Palace. 

20.  — Sidcup  and  District  Show. 

22. — Brighton  Show  (2  days). 

23 — Shropshire  Horticultural  Society's  Show  at 
Shrewsbury  (2  days)  ;  Hastings  Horticul¬ 
tural  Show ;  Harpenden  Horticultural 
Society’s  Show. 

24.  — The  Ellesmere  Horticultural  Society's  Show  ; 

Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show  at  Oxford  ;  Swansea  Show. 

25.  — R.H.S.,  of  Ireland,  Show. 

25.  — Falkirk  Plant,  Fruit  and  Flower  Show. 

29  -R.H.S.  at  Drill  Hall. 

30.  — Dover  Flower  Show. 

31.  — Thame  and  Maidenhead  Flower  Shows. 

September. 

1.  — National  Dahlia  Exhibition  at  Crystal  Palace 

(2  days). 

2.  — Worsley  and  District  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 

cultural  Society's  Exhibition. 

6.  — York  Florists'  Exhibition  of  Dahlias,  &c. ; 

Derbyshire  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society's  Show  at  Derby  (probable)  (2 
days)  ;  Glasgow  Show  (2  days). 

7.  — Dundee  Horticultural  Society’s  Exhibition  (3 

days). 

12. — R  H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

13.  — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Show 

in  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh  (2  days). 

26. — R.H.S.  (Vegetable  Competition  for  “  Sher¬ 

wood  ”  Cup.) 

28  —R.H.S.  Fruit  Show  at  Crystal  Palace  (3  days). 

October. 

3.  — Loughborough  Gardeners'  Fruit  Exhibition. 
10.— R.H.S.  at  Drill  Hall ;  National  Chrysanthemum 

Society's  Exhibition  (3  days). 

24.— R.H.S.  at  Drill  Hall. 
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THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES.  MAIDSTONE,  KENT. 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  CO. 

Are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery  ot  the  very  best 

NEW  &  OLD  STRAWBERRIES 

In  Pots  for  Forcing,  or  Runners  for  Open  Culture. 

They  offer  the  largest  stock  and  the  best  plants  in  the  Trade. 

Cultural  Catalogues,  including  the  New  Perpetual  Bearing  Kinds,  NOW  READY. 


BEGONIAS.  RARE  SINGLE  TULIPS. 

NEWEST  DAFFODILS. 

HARTLAND’S  LIST  for  1899  and  1900 

now  ready.  Most  beautifully  illustrated  from  photos 
taken  at  Ard  Cairn.  Write— 

Wm.  Baylor  Hartland, 

Ard  Cairn,  Cork.  Seed  Warehouse— Patrick  St. 

ORCHIDS  !  ORCHIDS  ! ! 

Quantity  Immense ! 
INSPECTION  of  OUR  NEW  RANGE  of 
HOUSES 

IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

Bush  Hill  Park.  Middlesex. 


^cme,  arid  See 


HCANNELL  &  SONS’  Summer 

.  Bedding  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  We  have,  it  Is 
said,  the  largest  and  completest  in  England.  Our  Floral 
Guide  and  Book  of  60  Btd  Designs  contains  an  immense 
amount  of  the  most  reliable  information  that  will  be  found 
most  invaluable  to  all  interested. 

Special  Prices  for  Large  Quantities. 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Den.  Bensonae,  1/6,  2/6,  3/6. 

„  Crassinode,  1/6,  2/6,  3/6. 

,,  nobile  (our  superior  type),  2/-,  3/-,  4/-,  5/-. 
Thunia  Bensonae,  each,  2/6. 

„  Marshallianum,  each,  2/-. 

Lilium  Nepalense,  2/6  to  5 /-. 

,,  Wallichianum,  2/6  to  5 /-. 

J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Orchid  Importers,  Rawdon,  Nr.  Leeds. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices, 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue , 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Eiotis  Miseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

CUTBUSH’S 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  the  highest  possible  praise  of  the 
quality.  Numerous  testimonials. 
None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed,  with  our  Signature  attached. 
Price  6s.  per  bushel,  or  is.  per  cake, 
free  per  parcels  post, 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

Highgate  Nurseries,  LONDON,  N.,  and  Barnet,  HERTS. 

JANNOCH’S 

LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY! 

RETARDED  AND  NON-RETARDED  CROWNS. 
PLANTING  CROWNS. 

“FORTIN”  variety,  the  largest  and  finest  Lily 
of  the  Yalley  grown. 

PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

T.  JANNOCH,  Lily  Nursery, 

PE  RSI  NGHAM,  NORFOLK. 

T'HE  CARNATION  ;  ITS  HISTORY, 

1  PROPERTIES,  and  MANAGEMENT;  with  a  de. 
criptive  list  of  the  best  varieties  In  cultivation.  By  E.  S. 
Dodwell.  Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price  is.  6d. ;  post  tree,  is.  yd  — PUB¬ 
LISHER,  5  &  6,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


XL 

VAPORisme 

FUMIGATORS 

(WILL  LAST  FOR  YEARS.) 

To  do  5,000  cubic  feet  of  space  at 
a  time,  2/-  each. 

To  do  2,000  cubic  feet,  1/9  each. 

SPECIAL  AMATEUR  size  of 
the  above,  9d.  each  complete 
— Fumigator,  Compound,  and 
Wax  Burner,  for  500  cubic  ft. 


FROM  ALL  NURSERYMEN 
SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS. 


ALL 

FIIMIfiATOR 

COMPOUND 

For  using  in  the  Fumlgators. 


Bottle. 

No.  1  . 
No.  2  . 
No.  3  . 
No.  4  . 
No.  5  . 
No.  6  . 
Tin 


Enough  for  cubic  feet. 

.  40,000  . 

24/- 

.  20,000  . 

13/- 

.  10,000  . 

6/6 

.  5,000  . 

3/3 

.  2,000  . 

1/4 

.  1,000  . 

8d. 

.  160,000  . 

88/- 

RICHARDS’  PATENT.  NO.  11,297. 


FROM  ALL  NURSERYMEN, 
SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS. 


Dear's™,1^'  SAMUEL  Heaton'  Hon-  Sec-  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Improvement  Association. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  your  XL  ALL  (as  obtained  from  your  aeJnfs) 

01  <•  -a  *  mo" 

G,  H.  RICHARDS,  Manufacturer  It  Patentee,  i2Srm~,  Southwark  St,,  LONDON 

Telegraphic  Address  ”  VAPORIZING,  LONDON."  ®  S,E. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  JULY  ist,  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  July  4th.— Harrow  and  Gloucester  Shows  ;  Meeting 
of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

Wednesday,  July  5th.— Hanley  Fete  (2  days);  Lee,  Black- 
heath,  and  Lewisham  Show  (2  days);  Ipswich,  Ealing 
Brockham,  Hitchin,  Bexley  Heath,  Redhill,  and  Tunbridge 
Wells  Shows. 

Thursday,  July  6th.— Colchester,  Aylesbury,  and  Farningham 
Shows. 

Friday,  July  7th.— Hereford  Show. 

Saturday,  July  8ch. — N.  A.  G.  Garden  Party  at  Regent’s  Park, 
N.W. ;  Rose  Show  at  Manchester  Botanical  Gardens. 


Experiments  with  Turnips  and  Potatos. 

— The  “Fifth  Annual  Report”  on 
field  experiments,  1898,  by  Douglas  A. 
Gilchrist,  B.Sc.,  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Reading  College,  in  connection  with 
the  County  Councils  of  Berkshire,  Dorset, 
Hampshire,  and  Oxfordshire,  has  just  been 
issued.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we 
cull  a  few  facts  from  the  report  in  relation 
to  the  experiments  with  Swedes,  Turnips 
and  Potatos  as  they  bear  upon  the  subject 
of  gardening  much  more  particularly  than 
do  those  which  deal  with  pasture,  field 
rotation,  wheat  growing  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  subjects.  Experiments  with  the 
“  finger-and-toe  ”  disease  of  Swedes  have 
been  conducted  upon  a  farm  at  Headington 
near  Oxford  since  1895,  in  which  year  the 
malady  was  very  bad.  The  attack  was 
greatly  aggravated  where  farmyard  manure 
had  been  used.  The  soil  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  field  is  deep  and  sandy,  overlying 
the  limestone  rock  of  the  Middle  Oolite 
system  ;  but  towards  the  top  or  higher  end 
of  the  field  the  soil  is  shallow  and  lies  close 
to  the  rock.  This  constitutes  an  important 
difference  for  the  deep  sandy  soil  is  very 
poor  in  lime,  containing  only  0^45  per  cent., 
while  the  shallow  soil,  lying  close  to  the 
limestone  formation,  contains  5 ’49  per  cent, 
of  lime.  Here  the  Swedes  were  much 
better ;  for  the  slime  fungus  known  as 
finger-and-toe  (Plasmodiophora  Brassicae) 
does  not  like  lime,  while  all  the  Brassica 
tribe  does. 

A  table  shows  the  results  obtained  on 
eleven  different  plots  during  1896,  1897, 
and  1898  by  the  employment  of  different 
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fungicides.  If  figures  alone  are  studied  the 
results  would  appear  complicated.  In  the 
first  place  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
presence  of  the  disease  in  the  field, for  the  crop 
was  very  badly  attacked  in  1895.  Secondly, 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Turnips  and 
Swedes  were  grown  upon  the  same  plots 
for  four  consecutive  years.  Last  year  (1898) 
the  crop  was  almost  a  complete  failure 
owing  to  the  severe  and  long  continued 
drought.  Ten  of  the  plots  were  treated 
with  various  fungicides  during  January, 
1896,  but  neither  of  them  seem  to  have  had 
any  particular  effect  in  checking  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  for  that  year,  for 
more  of  the  roots  were  diseased  than  other¬ 
wise.  For  instance,  where  caustic  lime 
was  applied  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre, 
the  results  were  2  tons.  1  cwt.  of  sound 
roots,  of  Sutton’s  Champion  Swede;  12  tons 
2  cwt.  slightly  diseased  ;  and  1  ton.  18  cwt. 
badly  diseased.  In  1897,  without  further 
dressing,  the  same  plot  gave  Magnum 
Bonum  Swedes  at  the  rate  of  11  tons  5 
cwt.  of  good  roots;  and  12  cwt.  of  bad  ones. 
Achilles  Turnips  under  the  same  treatment 
gave  8  tons  12  cwt.  good  ;  and  1  ton  12  cwt. 
bad  roots  in  1897.  Then,  again,  where  4 
tons  of  caustic  lime  were  employed  in  1896 
the  results  were  4  tons  13  cwt.  sound  roots 
of  Champion  Swede  ;  n  tons  18  cwt.  slightly 
diseased  ;  and  16  cwt.  badly  diseased. 
Without  further  treatment  in  1897  the 
results  were  16  tons  16  cwt.  of  good  Magnum 
Bonum  Swedes  ;  6  cwt.  bad  roots.  In 
the  case  of  Achilles  Turnips  the  results 
were  3  tons  of  good  roots  ;  and  1  ton 
12  cwt.  bad  roots.  During  1898  the  crops 
were  practically  a  failure  on  account  of  the 
drought,  so  that  no  figures  need  be  given, 
suffice  to  say  that  the  proportion  of  sound 
roots  to  diseased  ones  was  fully  maintained. 
Of  course,  under  good  farming  with  a  pro¬ 
per  rotation  of  crops,  there  would  only  be 
one  crop  of  Turnips  upon  the  same  land 
in  the  course  of  four  years.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the 
fungicides  did  not  show  any  effect  in  check¬ 
ing  the  ravages  of  the  disease  till  the  second 
year  after  their  application.  If  this  should 
be  confirmed  by  further  experiments  a  great 
point  would  have  been  gained.  The  fungi¬ 
cides  could  then  be  applied  to  the  ground 
a  year  before  sowing  the  Turnips.  All  the 
forms  of  lime  employed,  namely,  caustic 
lime,  gas  lime,  and  chalk,  gave  similarly 
good  results  by  checking  the  disease  and 
apparently  acting  as  fertilisers ;  but,  as 
already  stated,  they  did  not  show  any  effects 
till  the  second  year  after  their  application. 

Experiments  on  the  manuring  of  Potatos 
have  been  conducted  on  the  Trial  Grounds 
of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  since  1895,  in 
connection  with  the  Reading  College.  Some 
extracts  have  been  taken  from  a  paper 
prepared  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  F.L.S., 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
A  gricultural  Society  for  December  last  ;  and 
three  tables  give  an  exhaustive  and 
graphic  summary  of  the  experiments. 
Table  I.  shows  results  which  gardeners 
and  cultivators  generally  would  scarcely 
expect  from  manures.  Most  of  the  manures 
applied  in  1895  gave  the  best  results 
during  the  second  and  third  year  after  their 
application.  This,  however,  would  appear 
to  apply  more  particular  to  the  soil  at 
Reading,  and  other  districts  where  the  soils 
happen  to  be  similarly  light  and  sandy, 
and  the  season  a  dry  one.  The  presump¬ 
tion  is  that  the  residue  of  previously  applied 
manures  is  more  efficacious  than  a  dressing 
given  directly  for  any  particular  crop.  In 
the  case  of  farmyard  manure,  none  but 
well  made  and  rotted  material  should  be 
given  to  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  as  that 
would  be  more  likely  to  increase  the 
moisture-holding  power  of  the  soil  and  like¬ 
wise  its  fertility. 


A  strange  result  is  also  made  evident  in 
Table  II.,  which  deals  with  plots  that  had 
been  manured  annually  for  three  consecutive 
years.  The  crops  were  lighter  than  where 
manure  had  been  applied  during  the  first 
year  only.  The  double  dressings  of  nitrate 
of  soda  during  three  consecutive  seasons 
gave  the  heaviest  returns  in  tubers  ;  but 
when  the  cost  of  the  manures  and  the 
extra  labour  are  reckoned  up  this  method 
of  growing  Potatos  is  found  to  be  costly 
and  unremunerative.  It  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  best  returns  come  from  land 
that  has  been  manured  in  early  winter, 
rather  than  in  spring  ;  but  in  this  case  no 
particular  advantages  followed  either 
system  as  far  as  could  be  seen  or  deter¬ 
mined.  The  effects  of  the  manuring  in  two 
sets  of  experiments,  undertaken  on  fresh 
land  last  year,  were  somewhat  marred  by 
the  long  continued  drought.  The  most 
economical  returns  came  from  plots  4  and 
6.  The  first  received  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  3  cwt.  superphosphate,  and  1  cwt.  of 
sulphate  of  potash.  In  the  case  of  plot  6 
only  2  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  and  3  cwt.  of 
superphosphate  were  applied.  The  omis¬ 
sion  of  potash  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
itself  evident. 


The  Seed  Trade  in  Boston  has  been  suffering  very 
severely  on  account  of«the  great  drought.  Unless 
there  is  a  change  very  soon  it  is  feared  that  the  hay 
and  other  crops  will  be  seriously  affected. 

Death  of  Mr.  William  Spooner. — We  regret  to 
record  the  death,  on  June  2ist,  of  William,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Spooner,  of  the  Hounslow 
Nurseries,  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 

Drought. — The  effect  of  last  year's  great  drought 
and  of  the  only  moderate  supply  of  rain  or  snow  last 
winter  is  again  being  demonstrated  by  the  effects 
produced  on  outdoor  vegetation  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew.  In  many  places  the  lawns  and  grass¬ 
lands  are  as  brown  as  a  young  fox’s  tail. 

Burnham  Beeches.— A  railway  station  will  be 
opened  at  Burnham  Beeches  on  July  1st.  The 
station  will  be  very  convenient  for  visitors  to  the 
wooded  retreat  in  Bucks  known  as  the  “  Artists' 
Ideal,”  and  belonging  to  the  London  County 
Council.  Visitors  have  at  present  to  walk  from 
Slough,  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles. 

Halberton  Cottage  Garden  Society  will  hold  their 
twenty-seventh  annual  show  on  Thursday,  August 
3rd,  1899.  Prizes  are  given  iD  forty-three  classes  of 
competition  in  gardening  or  garden  produce,  and 
there  are  also  knitting  and  needlework  competitions, 
and  for  spar  making,  and  classes  for  poultry,  butter, 
and  cream.  There  will  be  amusements  with  music 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening.  We  wish  this 
cottagers'  show  success. 

Roses  at  Southampton. — The  Rose  show  held  on 
the  Pier,  Southampton,  last  year,  was  so  successful 
that  the  Council  of  the  Southampton  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  decided  to  make  the  exhibition  an 
annual  event.  The  second  show  was  held  on  the 
27th  and  28th  ult.  The  entries  were  numerous,  in¬ 
cluding  an  exhibit  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Osborne, 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  exhibits  were  staged  in  the 
pavilion  and  a  large  marquee  erected  for  the 
purpose. 

Mushroom  Farming. — It  is  an  easy  undertaking  or 
farmers  to  plant  up  many  of  the  banks,  headlands, 
or  parks  with  Mushroom  spawn,  and  to  reap  a  profit 
of  2d.  on  the  lb.  A  correspondent  to  the  Field 
points  the  method.  He  himself  a  few  years  ago  dug 
out  here  and  there  holes  ij  ft,  or  so  deep,  half  filled 
them  with  horse  droppings,  put  in  a  quartered  cake 
of  spawn,  covered  this  over  with  more  droppings, 
and  then  filled  the  hole  in  level  with  mould  and  the 
soil.  The  belt  of  land  so  planted  has  yielded 
enormous  crops  ever  since.  Of  course,  fresh  and 
good  spawn  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  this  need 
not  cost  more  that  2$d.  a  cake.  Spawn  can  also  be 
made  at  home  by  one  part  cow  dung,  half  part 
horse  droppings,  and  a  one-tenth  part  of  mould. 
We  can  advise  such  experiment  to  gardeners  with 
meadows  in  charge. 


Death  of  Mr.  George  Fry. — As  we  go  to  press  we 
are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Fry,  of 
Lee  Cemetery,  Lewisham,  Kent,  on  the  morning’of 
Wednesday  last  (28th  ult.),  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 
The  funeral  is  to  take  place  at  Lee  Cemetery  to-day 
(Saturday),  at  3  p.m.  He  was  a  noted  raiser  of 
Fuchsias,  and  we  shall  refer  to  the  matter  again 
next  week. 

Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Chrysanthemum 
Society. — This, one  of  the  great  horticultural  societies 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  now  presents  its  balance 
sheet  and  annual  report  for  the  year  1898,  and 
announces  its  great  show  to  be  held  at  Birmingham 
on  November  7th,  8th  and  9th,  1899  (see  advertise¬ 
ment).  Financially  and  otherwise  the  society  is 
secure,  and  from  the  report  we  learn  that  the 
innovation  of  having  admitted  thousands  of  school¬ 
children  without  charge  was  a  pleasing  and  successful 
feature  and  one  from  which,  we  feel  sure,  the 
society  will  ultimately  reap  a  benefit. 

Melon  Prince  of  Wales’  Favourite. — A  sample  of 
this  variety  reached  us  the  other  week  from  Mr.  A. 
McDonald,  gardener  to  Harold  St.  Maur,  Esq , 
Stover  Park,  Newton  Abbot.  The  above  name  was 
given  to  it  owing  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  being 
partial  to  it  when  he  visited  the  place  some  years 
ago  to  see  the  late  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  fruit 
was  oval,  or  shortly  oblong,  and  moderate  in  size 
with  a  clean-looking  yellow  rind,  netted  with  gray. 
The  flesh  of  the  variety  is  white,  of  great  depth, 
very  tender,  juicy  and  sweet.  Being  fully  matured 
the  outer  rind  was  very  thin,  all  the  rest  being 
usable,  tender  and  pleasant  eating. 

/ 

Mr.  Alexander  Urquhart,  Gardener  and  Land 
Steward  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan,  Stormont  Castle, 
Belfast,  for  the  last  2J  years,  was  presented  by 
them  before  leaving  their  service  with  a  beautiful 
carriage  clock  in  case,  with  inscription,  and  a  hand¬ 
some  sum  of  money  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
and  leaving  this  country  to  go  out  to  his  uncle  in 
California  to  take  up  Orange  growing.  His  uncle 
owns  a  large  orchard  out  in  Los  Angeles,  Californiai 
and  is  originator  and  grower  of  the  “  Improved 
Navel  Orange.”  He  was  also  presented  by  his 
workmen  and  fellow  servants  with  a  handsome  gold 
chain  and  appendage,  with  inscription,  before  leaving 
Stormont.  He  sails  for  California  on  the  July  7th. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Referring  to  the 
exhibition  of  hybrid  plants  at  Chiswick,  Tuesday, 
July  nth.  1839,  in  connection  with  the  International 
Conference  on  hybridisation,  the  following  medals 
have  been  offered: — -1. — A  Veitch  Memorial  Medal 
to  the  raiser  of  the  best  new  fruit  intentionally 
raised  by  cross-breeding  or  hybridisation  in  Great 
Britain,  and  never  previously  exhibited.  2. — A 
Veitch  Memorial  Medal  to  the  raiser  of  the  best  new 
flower  (Orchids  excluded),  intentionally  raised  by 
cross-breeding  or  hybridisation  in  Great  Britain, 
and  never  previously  exhibited.  3. — A  Veitch 
Memorial  Medal  to  the  raiser  of  the  best  new  Orchid 
intentionally  raised  by  cross-breeding  or  hybrid¬ 
isation  in  Great  Biitain,  and  never  previously 
exhibited.  4. — A  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  to  the 
raiser  of  the  best  new  vegetable  intentionally 
raised  by  cross-breeding  or  hybridisation  in 
Great  Britain,  and  never  previously  exhibited. 
5. — A  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  to  the  raiser  of  the 
best  new  fruit  intentionally  raised  by  cross-breeding 
or  hybridisation  out  of  Great  Britain,  and  never 
previously  exhibited.  6. — A  Veitch  Memorial  Medal 
to  the  raiser  of  the  best  new  flower  (Orchids  excluded), 
intentionally  raised  by  cross-breeding  or  by  hybrid¬ 
isation  out  of  Great  Britain  and  never  previously 
exhibited.  7. — A  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  to  the 
raiser  of  the  best  new  Orchid  intentionally  raised  by 
cross-breeding  or  hybridisation  out  of  Great  Britain, 
and  never  previously  exhibited.  8. — A  Veitch  Mem¬ 
orial  Medal  to  the  raiser  of  the  best  new  vegetable 
intentionally  raised  by  cross-breeding  or  hybrid¬ 
isation  out  of  Great  Britain,  and  never  previously 
exhibited.  The  above  medals  will  only  be  awarded 
should  the  exhibits  be  considered  sufficiently  merit¬ 
orious,  and  the  result  of  intentional  not  accidental 
cross-fertilisation.  Exhibitors  must  give  full  details 
in  writing  as  to  parentage,  and  record  any  other 
points  which  may  assist  the  judges.  9. — A  Williams 
Memorial  Medal  to  the  best  collection  of  hybrid  and 
cross-bred  plants. — W.  Wilks,  Secretary. 
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Weather  in  London. — 'Thursday  (June  22nd),  rained 
steadily  all  day,  and  was  mild.  Friday  was  at  first 
dull,  but  clearer  and  warm  later.  Saturday  was 
breezy,  but  very  hot.  Sunday,  moderately  bright 
and  very  much  cooler.  Monday  became  oppressively 
hot.  Tuesday  was  bright,  warm  and  breezy. 
Wednesday  opened  bright  and  warm. 

Electric  Currents  for  Puddings. — Electricity  does 
great  things  for  mankind  now-a-days,  but  probably 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  would  not  have  been  equal  to  Mrs. 

Q - •.  Seeing  a  large  electric  arc  light  for  the  first 

time,  she  went  into  the  grocery  shop,  and  address¬ 
ing  the  shopman,  said,  "  I  say,  mister,  how  do  you 
make  that  big  light  o’  yours  ?  I’m  tired  o’  burning 
paraffin.”  The  man  answered  that  it  was  sustained 
by  electric  currents.  “Oh!  is  it?  ”  said  the  old 
lady,  “  then  weigh  me  a  pound  ;  if  they  won’t  do  for 
lighting,  they’ll  come  in  for  puddings.” 

Fasciated  Asparagus. — The  fasciated  stems  often 
met  with  in  beds  of  the  common  Asparagus  must  be 
accounted  for  by  the  vegetative  vigour  resulting 
from  high  feeding  and  rich  soils.  A  specimen  comes 
to  us  from  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  The  Gardens,  Coldra, 
Carleon.  The  stems  were  so  flattened  out  as  to 
form  a  thin,  corrugated  mass  or  plate,  more  or  less 
spirally  twisted  near  the  apex,  and  thickened  there, 
resembling  a  cockscomb.  The  sides  in  one  case 
were  thickly  furnished  with  slender  and  short 
branches.  The  tops  of  the  sticks  at  least  appeared 
as  if  they  would  have  made  good  eating  if  cooked. 

Cooking  and  Dessert  Apples— According  to  a 
writer  in  The  Field,  of  June  xoth,  we  are  told  that 
the  best  eating  Apples  are  very  often  also  the 
best  for  cooking,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Blenheim, 
Newton's  Fippln,  Colville  Blanc,  Sturmer,  D'Arcy 
Spice,  and  Cox's  Pippin.  This  is  true  so  long  as 
they  are  good  eating,  that  is,  crisp,  mellow,  acidulous 
and  sugary.  The  same  writer  takes  exception  to 
the  classing  of  Apples  as  dessert,  or  cooking,  and 
’remarks  that  it  prevents  people  from  fixing  in  their 
minds  the  really  good  varieties  suitable  for  a  given 
district.  His  arguments  are  somewhat  original. 

- -*• - 

WATERER’S  RHODODENDRONS  AT 
REGENT’S  PARK. 

It  should  be  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  show  of 
these  lovely  flowering  shrubs,  made  by  Messrs.  John 
Waterer  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  in  a  part  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens  at  Regent’s 
Park,  is  of  a  very  high-class  order  when  we  say  that 
Dukes  and  Duchesses,  Earls  and  Countesses,  and 
titled  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  the  number  of  many 
hundred  visited  the  show  on  Monday,  June  19th.  It 
is  also  significant  of  the  great  appreciation  which 
the  great  South  African  diplomatist,  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  proved  when  we  say  that  3,000  have  been 
ordered  for  the  Cape.  But,  really,  I  never  saw  such 
a  truly  beautiful  display  got  from  one  class  of  plants 
used  alone  as  I  saw  under  the  great  tent  where  they 
are  amassed.  We  all  know  the  charms  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  clumps  on  the  lawns  or  over  the  banks  in 
the  pleasure  grounds  of  gardens;  and  it  is  just  an 
advance  upon  such  as  this,  which  is  on  show  now, 
and  will  be  continued  for  the  next  six  weeks. 

The  plants  are  of  varied  form,  height,  and  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  gorgeous  colouring  is  brilliant  and 
varied,  covering  half  an  acre.  They  are  shown 
gracefully  in  their  individuality,  yet  compact,  too. 
Brought  there  in  bud  some  six  weeks  ago,  the  great 
care  in  lifting,  transporting,  and  in  re-planting  and 
grouping  are  worthy  of  the  sincerest  tributes. 

The  ground  from  which  the  beds  rise  is  of  the 
most  varied  character,  rising  to  heights,  but  never 
too  high,  falling  low,  or  again  sweeping  outward  and 
then  inward.  The  general  plan  of  arrangement  is  in 
having  an  outer  border  rising  and  falling,  ajutting 
and  receding,  broken  up  and  winding  gracefully 
around  the  area.  Then  irregularly  posed  beds  with 
lines  as  varied  as  the  hues  of  the  occupants,  cover 
the  central  space.  The  plants  themselves  are  a 
literal  mass  of  bloom,  just  like  smothering  wreaths 
of  snow  multifariously  tinted.  The  following  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  fine  varieties : — James 
Mason,  pale  magenta;  Kate  Waterer,  pale  cerise, 
having  a  yellow  mottled  central  upper  petal,  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  lady  admirer  as  “  just  like  an  Orchid  ”  ; 
B.  W.  Elliott,  of  a  deep  rosy -pink  with  maroon 
marked  upper  petal;  Mdme.  Carvallis,  white  with 


the  faintest  of  pink  flush  and  yellow  upper  petal ; 
Odoratura,  a  sweetly  scented  dwarf  and  compact 
fprm  much  sought  after;  F.  B.  Hayes,  pure  white 
with  maroon  blotch  on  the  upper  petal ;  Michael 
Waterer,  deep  crimson;  Star  of  Windsor,  large  open 
white  variety  with  beautiful  yellow  upper  petal ; 
Album  grandiflorum,  white  and  extremely  large  ;  J. 
H.  Agnew,  deep  peach  with  maroon  above;  Mrs. 
Tom  Agnew,  one  large  mass  of  pure  white ;  Lady 
Hillington,  one  of  the  best  for  forcing;  pale,  creamy, 
and  peach  ;  Countess  of  Tankerville,  Delicatissi- 
mum,  and  various  others. — D. 


FLOWER  NOTES. 

Spring  flowers  were  late  generally.  Wallflowers, 
which  seemed  almost  destroyed  in  February,  have 
recuperated  wonderfully  and  gave  abundant  sup¬ 
plies,  especially  the  improved  yellow  varieties,  which 
are  better  than  we  ever  had  them.  They  are  grow¬ 
ing  on  strong,  damp  soil,  and  rather  shaded  from 
sun.  Primroses,  in  variety,  are  strong — and  like 
Polyanthus  close  beside  them — on  a  damp  and  shady 
position  flowered  freely.  Auriculas,  lifted  in  a  half¬ 
dead  state  from  a  sheltered  border  and  planted  on  a 
cool,  shady  border,  facing  north-west,  flowered  freely, 
and  the  plants  are  now  healthy.  Doronicums  were 
a  mass  of  yellow  flowers ;  in  a  line  of  300  ft.  long 
they  looked  imposing.  Border  Chrysanthemums  on 
a  sheltered  border  did  not  ripen  their  growth  early, 
and  have  done  badly — both  in  the  open  ground  and  in 
frames.  Paeonies  were  never  more  promising,  both 
in  shady  positions  and  in  full  sun.  Tulips  were  not 
first-rate,  but  improved  as  the  season  advanced. 
Violets,  in  the  open,  never  did  worse ;  both  in  shel¬ 
tered  positions,  under  walls,  and  in  less  favoured 
quarters,  in  open  borders,  they  have  died  off  in  great 
numbers.  Pansies  planted  out  from  protection  are 
flowering  freely.  Bullion  is  a  mass  of  yellow  blossom. 
I  notice  that  most  flowering  shrubs,  especially  Ber¬ 
bers  Darwinii,  on  old  walls,  Rhododendrons  of  all 
classes  among  the  hardy  species,  Lilacs,  Azalea 
mollis,  and  Ghent  Azaleas,  Staphylea  colchica,  flower¬ 
ing  Currants,  and  others,  have  done,  or  are  doing, 
all  one  could  desire.  Roses  grow  slowly.  They 
suffered  somewhat,  not  having  ceased  to  grow  all 
the  winter,  and  climbers  (which,  in  many  cases, 
grew  last  season  to  9  ft.  and  12  ft.  long)  had  to  have 
several  feet  of  dead  wood  cut  off;  Mdme.  d'Arbly 
made  enormous  growth  and  suffered  the  most.— M. 
Temple,  Canon,  N.B. 

■»■ - 


CRICKET., 

Hurst  &  Son  v.  Gloucester  &  Sons. 

This  match  was  played  at  Woking  on  June  21st, 
1899,  and  won  by  Hurst  &  Son  by  15  on  the  first 
innings. 

Hurst  &  Son. 


Squire,  b  G.  Gloster _ 20 

Portch,  c  Harwar,  b  G. 

Gloster .  11 

Swinfen,  c  &  b  G.  Gloster  o 
Main,  c  Aylott,  b  G. 
Gloster . . .  4 


Sampson,  1  b  w,  b  Miller  22 
Laker,  b  G.  Gloster  ....  g 
Duggleby,  b  G.  Gloster. .  0 


Locke,  b  G.  Gloster  ....  3 

Jerry,  not  out .  6 

Thake,  c  &  b  Miller  ....  o 
Foster,  b  G.  Gloster  ....  1 

Extras .  x 

Total .  77 


Gloster  & 


c  &  b  Hart .  57 

c  Harwar,  b  Cole¬ 
man  .  10 

runout .  21 

c  Harwar,  b  Butt  : 

b  Hart .  22 

st  Harwar,  b  Hart  6 
c  Hart,  b  Miller. .  0 

c  Harwar,  b  Hart  o 

not  out .  1 

did  not  bat .  o 

did  not  bat .  o 

Extras .  9 


Total  (8  wkts) . .  127 
Sons. 


Aylott,  b  Swinfen .  6 

Butt,  c  Jerry,  b  Main  ..  5 

Hart,  c  Sampson,  b  Main  o 

Coleman,  b  Main  .  o 

Miller,  b  Swinfen  .  3 

Harwar,  c  Squire,  b 

Swinfen  .  5 

G.  Gloster,  c  Laker,  b 

Main .  7 

Searle,  b  Swinfen .  13 

Mayhew,  st  Jerry,  b 

Portch .  19 

D.  Gloster,  b  Swinfen  ..  o 
F.  Gloster.  not  out  ....  o 
Extras .  4 


b  Swinfen  .  15 

b  Swinfen  .  30 

c  Swinfen, bPortch  0 

not  out .  1 

not  out .  2 

b  Swinfen  .  1 


Extras .  1 


Total .  62  Total  (^  wkts) . .  50 

The  visiting  team  were  entertained  after  the 
match  at  a  banquet  given  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Gloster  on 
the  occasion  of  his  64th  birthday.  One  hundred  and 
forty  were  present,  and  a  very  enjoyable  evening  was 


spent. 


MESSRS.  W.  CLIBRAN  &  SONS’ 
NURSERY,  ALTRINCHAM. 

A  look  in  at  this  nursery  is  always  a  pleasure ;  and  if 
one’s  eyes  are  kept  studiously  at  work  and  the  mind 
receives  and  retains  the  impressions  conveyed,  a 
source  of  profit  is  so  readily  at  band  that  it  becomes 
one,  to  use  every  effort,  to  gain  the  most  from  such 
an  opportunity.  I  had  such  a  treat  a  few  days  ago 
and  though  I  should  weary  you  if  I  were  to  describe 
all  I  saw,  perhaps  a  few  notes  gathered,  whilst 
walking  through  when  the  temperature  in  the  houses 
ranged  in  some  cases  from  8o°  to  iooQ  F.,  and  the 
sun’s  rays  outside  indicated  a  figure  even  higher 
than  this.  It  will  therefore  be  gathered  that  minute 
inspection  of  some  things  was  impossible ;  of  others 
it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  ;  and  yet  there  is  much 
to  be  seen,  and  the  area  of  operations  is  constantly 
extending.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  the 
statements  given  in  the  firm’s  catalogue  of  the  date 
and  number  of  men  employed  when  first  the  business 
was  started,  or  of  the  acres  now  under  cultivation 
and  treatment,  the  men  engaged,  and  the  several 
branches  and  establishments  where  operations  are 
carried  on.  That  an  extensive  business  is  conducted 
with  satisfaction  and  success  may  be  stated  without 
any  shade  of  reservation  ;  for  a  look  in  at  the  offices, 
packing  sheds,  and  delivery  vans  tells  its  own  tale  ; 
and  one  feels  certain  the  representatives  of  the  firm 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  citadel  at  home  ;  and  that  all  their  attacks, 
which  are  constant,  persistent  and  heavy,  have  but 
slight  effect  on  the  general  stock ;  for  as  soon  as  a 
house  of  one  size  is  cleared  out,  others  are  following 
so  closely  that  it  can  scarcely  be  seen  where  the  gaps 
were  or  that  the  stock  is  materially  diminished.  And 
thus  it  should  be.  The  credit  of  those  in  the  field — 
this  is  no  slight  matter — and  the  reputation  of  those 
who  hold  the  fort,  which  is  even  more  so,  depend 
absolutely  upon  the  latter’s  quick  dispatch  of  those 
things  the  representatives  are  instructed  to  procure ; 
and  thus  a  healthy  and  satisfactory  state  of  things 
is  brought  about  and  maintained  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  all.  Plants,  shrubs,  trees,  herbaceous 
plants,  bulbs  and  seeds  are  included  in  this  survey, 
each  having  its  share  of  the  thought  and  labour 
exercised  on  the  establishment  as  a  whole. 

The  houses  are  built  for  use,  not  for  show  or 
appearance.  They  well  answer  the  purpose  to  which 
they  are  devoted,  and  though  I  imagine  local  talent 
was  cheaply  engaged  in  their  erection  they  are  still 
thoroughly  well  able  to  produce  fine  plants  in 
quantity,  and  are  likely  so  to  do  for  many  years  to 
come.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  earth  floors 
and  surfaces  are  one  of  the  helpful  conditions  to  all 
culture,  and  when  extensive  growers  adopt  this, 
depend  upon  it  the  practice  does  not  require  further 
argument  or  demonstration.  Take  away  the  cement, 
which  holds  and  gives  no  moisture,  the  flagstones 
that  are  but  slightly  better,  let  a  moisture-holding 
material  be  used,  and  if  earth  floors  can  be  permitted 
so  let  them  be.  Iron  gratings  laid  on  the  floor  or 
just  about  it,  if  possible,  is  to  be  preferred  in  private 
establishments  for  cleanliness  sake,  but  even  so  the 
moisture  rises  and  the  plants  are  benefitted  thereby. 

We  enter  a  store  and  here  are  nice  plants  of 
Cyanophyllum  magnificum  and  Sphenogyne  latifolia, 
two  fine  foliage  plants  that  made  a  stir  when  first 
introduced,  and  for  many  years  were  seen  in  collec¬ 
tions  at  flower  shows,  whether  in  the  metropolis  or 
county  exhibitions ;  and  doubtless  they  will  come 
to  the  fore  again.  Close  by  were  Crotons  in  good 
health  and  colour,  new  sorts  that  are  good,  as, well 
as  older  varieties  proved  to  be  invaluable.  A  number 
of  seedlings  are  here,  among  which  were  the  Pride 
of  Oldfield,  and  Oldfield  Beauty,  narrow  leaved  forms 
of  similar  attractiveness  ;  Mrs.  Clibran,  Masterpiece, 
and  a  Pettigrew  having  broader  and  well  variegated 
foliage.  Acalypha  Sanderi  was  in  evidence  in  several 
houses,  and  always  arrests  attention.  Gardenia  florida 
is  grown  in  large  numbers,  and  is  found  invaluable 
for  cutting.  In  a  large  tank  I  observed  a  nice  clump 
of  Nymphaea  zanzibarensis,  whose  pale  blue  stellate 
flowers  stood  up  above  the  water,  and  were  very 
showy  and  beautiful.  By  the  side  of  this  were  pieces  of 
Pontederia  crassipes  floating  off  the  surface.  Other 
choice  stove  plants  were  close  by,  saleable  and  useful. 

In  the  greenhouses,  were  many  hard-wooded 
Acacias,  Boronias,  Bouvardias,  capital  Tremandra 
veriicillata,  many  forms  full  of  flower  of  the  stout 
yet  showy  Kalosanthes.  ’Tis  a  pity  these  are  not 
more  frequently  seen  in  private  collections,  for  they 
are  worthy  of  a  good  place.  Arthropodium  cirrha- 
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turn  is  here  in  numerous  plants,  full  of  its  branching 
panicles  of  white  and  slightly  purple  blossoms. 
Bamboos  are  grown  in  quantity  and  in  many 
varieties.  For  conservatory  decoration  and  planting 
in  suitable  spots  in  congenial  localities  there  is 
nothing  better.  Palms,  of  course,  are  in  strong 
evidence,  and  the  Carnations  have  large  houses 
devoted  entirely  to  them.  I  noticed  fine  flowers  of 
Primrose  Day,  a  charming  yellow,  full  and 
large;  Mrs.  Clibran,  crimson  with  white  edge,  a 
robust  grower ;  Countess  Ferrars,  rosy-pink ;  and 
W.  RobinsoD,  scarlet.  Many  of  the  Malmaisons  are 
over,  and  preparation  is  already  in  progress  for  the 
layering  of  some  of  the  earliest  plants.  Begonias, 
single  and  double  forms,  have  much  space  devoted 
to  them.  Cinerarias  must  have  been  good,  judging 
by  the  quality  of  those  yet  remaining.  Primulas  of 
sorts,  and  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  are  in 
strong  evidence  in  the  houses  devoted  to  them.  A 
special  feature  here  are  the  Calceolarias.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  some  200  were  away  at  the  York  show, 
where  they  secured  high  honours.  The  plants  are 
dwarf  and  compact,  with  short  flower  stems,  on 
which  are  large  heads  of  splendidly  formed  blooms. 
Many  are  self-coloured,  the  yellows,  chestnuts, 
purple,  and  deep  browns  being  especially  good. 
Others  are  more  or  less  densely  spotted  on  a  white 
ground,  the  whole  making  a  show  most  pleasing  and 
commendable.  Messrs.  Clibran  justly  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  their  strain  of  this  most  useful  plant. 

Houses  full  of  Roses  are  now  mostly  past  their 
first  freshness.  Ferns  in  quantity  may  be  seen  from 
the  houses  devoted  to  little  seedlings  to  the  saleable 
plants  in  6o's  or  even  larger.  Of  zonal  Pelargoniums 
we  passed  a  fine  lot.  Midsummer  ist  Class  C.  is  a 
mottled  salmon  of  a  most  pleasing  shade  ;  Oldfield 
Surprise,  flaming  scarlet,  large  truss  with  stout 
stalk  ;  St.  Cecil,  salmon  ;  Dr.  Nansen,  white  ; 
Advance  Pink;  Herrick,  salmon-rose;  Wordsworth, 
orange  scarlet ;  and  others.  Among  new  seedling 
show  Pelargoniums  was  one  named  Oldfield  Defiance, 
which  is  likely  to  have  a  good  stay. 

Among  dwarf  flowering  Begonias  were  two  named 
atropurpurea  and  Vesuvius,  of  capital  shades  of  rosy 
pink  which  are  most  useful  for  edging  in  the  flower 
garden. 

The  herbaceous  quarters  were  gay  with  colour, 
plants  full  of  vigour,  and  many  just  now  at  their  best, 
showing  their  respective  heights,  characteristics, 
habits,  and  colour,  by  which  their  position  in  the 
borders  allowed  to  them  can  better  be  assured. 
Pentstemons  in  many  shades,  Pyrethrums  of  sorts. 
Campanulas  of  which  too  much  cannot  be  said,  use¬ 
ful  for  the  garden  and  invaluable  for  cutting,  of  the 
Oldfield  Blue  and  Oldfield  White  varieties  of  C 
persicifolia,  of  which  the  flowers  are  of  enormous  size 
and  fine  shape.  The  area  devoted  to  the  herbaceous, 
alpine  and  bog  plants  is  very  large,  and  the  quan¬ 
tities  grown  of  some  sirts  most  surprising. 

The  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  occupy  a  large  space, 
and  other  portions  of  the  nursery  which  I  could  not 
visit  are  more  particularly  devoted  to  these.  At 
Oldfield,  however,  were  many  choice  Rhododendrons 
as  well  as  the  run  of  usual  and  well-known  kinds. 
The  sight  of  these  in  fl  >  wer  always  gives  one  an  idea  of 
singular  richness  and  fulness  in  a  garden  ;  and,  when 
the  season  is  favourable  and  the  plants  are  well 
established,  there  is  no  time  in  the  whole  year  when 
the  pleasure  grounds  and  borders  are  more  attractive. 
Here  they  are  in  full  flower,  and  a  few  varieties 
deserve  special  attention.  George  Hardy  has  blooms 
of  immense  size,  whilst  the  truss  is  probably  the 
largest  white  variety  grown.  This  is  especially  fine 
just  now.  Helene  Schiffner  is  also  a  pure  white, 
very  floriferous,  with  trusses  globular  in  form,  of 
great  size  and  extraordinary  substance.  Isaac  Davies, 
deep  velvety  crimson,  has  a  large,  conical  truss. 
John  Henry  Agnew  is  of  a  delicate  pale  blush  with 
deep  chocolate  blotch.  Countess  of  Clancarty  is 
light  rosy  crimson.  Bruce  Findlay  is  rose  colour, 
with  large  black  blotch.  Beauty  of  Ormskirk  is  a 
blush  white  with  dark  featherlike  blotch,  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  considered  one  of  the  very  best  in  culti¬ 
vation.  Duchess  of  Connaught  is  a  fine  white,  extra 
large  trusses,  beautiful  lemon  blotches.  Duke  of 
Portland  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  coloured  scarlet 
yet  introduced.  James  Marshall  Brooks  has  fine 
trusses  of  rich  scarlet.  Frederick  Waterer  is  a  fiery 
crimson,  with  large  bloom  and  very  compact  truss. 
Stanley  Davies  is  a  very  fine  highly  coloured  variety, 
with  rich  deep  crimson-scarlet,  large  truss  and  fine 
habit.  Mrs.  Isaac  Davies  is  a  novelty  of  great  merit, 


of  a  delicate  blush,  and  having  half  of  the  flower 
heavily  blotched  with  dark  maroon.  Lancashire 
Witch  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom,  white  with 
maroon  blotch,  large  flower  and  compact  truss. 
Others  of  special  merit  include  many  of  the  Waterer 
section,  beside  others  raised  by  the  late  Messrs. 
Davies,  of  Ormskirk.— S. 

- .g, - 

NOTES  IN  A  CACTUS  HOUSE. 

June  is  one  of  the  best  months  of  the  year  in  which 
to  visit  the  succulent  house  at  Kew  A  number  of 
the  curious  and  interesting  plants  are  in  blossom, 
and  many  which  but  a  few  months  ago  seemed  hard, 
dried-up  plants,  and  least  worthy  of  the  name  of 
succulents  now  begin  again  to  appear  green  and 
juicy  with  the  new  summer’s  growth. 

On  entering  the  house,  the  first  thing  one  notices 
is  the  splendid  Solanum  Wendlandii  growing  across 
under  the  roof,  and  attracting  considerable  attention 
by  its  masses  of  pale  lilac  blossoms.  Among  the 
many  Opuntias  to  be  seen  O.  monacantha  was  in 
bloom.  This  is  a  fine  species  from  Brazil,  the 
blossoms,  about  3  in.  across,  being  of  a  rich  orange 
colour.  At  the  time  there  were  only  about  a  dozen 
flowers  full  out,  but  the  (plant  will  present  a  hand¬ 
some  appearance  in  a  short  while  when  the  buds 
showing  over  the  fleshy  stems  are  in  full  bloom. 

Several  small  specimens  of  the  Grass  Gum  Tree, 
Xanthorrhoea,  were  to  be  seen,  while  one  with  a  5-ft. 
stem  was  in  flower.  The  bare  stems  with  the 
remains  of  the  old  foliage,  long  since  cast  off,  has 
the  appearance  of  being  closely  thatched,  while  from 
the  apex  a  plume  of  loDg,  wavy,  grass-like  leaves 
grow  out,  and  towering  about  3  ft.  above  is  the 
blossom,  a  long  brown  spike  like  an  enormous 
elongated  bulrush.  These  so-called  "grass  trees” 
are  common  in  many  parts  of  Australia,  and  though 
locally  termed  grasses,  belong  to  the  Liliaceae. 
One  of  these  grass  trees  or  grass  gums,  the  Kangaroo 
Grass  (Themeda  triandra),  supplies  excellent  fodder, 
and  beiDg  a  great  drought  resisting  plant  is  of  great 
use  to  the  colonial  farmers. 

Marica  caerulea,  with  its  peculiar  flowers,  like 
flattened  out  Irises,  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  with 
brown  and  yellow  barred  centre,  made  quite  a  change 
amongst  the  curious  growths  of  Cacti,  Cereus, 
Agaves,  and  Aloes,  &c.,  surrounding  it.  On  the  side 
staging  are  several  pots  of  Sempervivum  arach- 
noideum  ;  rarely  is  the  plant  seen  with  the  web  so 
exquisitely  covering  the  pointed  leaves,  and  giving 
the  name  of  Cobweb  Sempervivum.  Further  down 
the  house  is  to  be  be  seen  a  large  Cereus  rostratus, 
trained  across  the  roof.  It  is  now  throwing  up  a 
good  deal  of  young  growth,  and  carries  several  fine 
white  flowers.  Near  one  end  of  the  house  a  fine 
large  plant  of  Protea  cynaroides  was  in  flower.  The 
flowers  appearing  on  the  terminations  of  the  long 
stems  of  the  plant  are  of  a  pale  pink  colour  about 
1  ft.  in  diameter.  A  very  large  quantity  of  honey  is 
found  in  the  nectaries,  and  gives  it  the  name  of 
Honeysuckle  in  its  native  habitat,  the  Cape. 

The  only  Phyllocacti  in  blossom  were  two  ver¬ 
milion  varieties,  Fireball  and  J.  T.  Peacock,  which 
was  rather  disappointing  after  the  splendid  display 
of  these  gorgeous  flowers  at  the  late  Temple  Show. 

Pots  of  Bryophyllum  calycinum  are  seen  all  round 
on  the  side  staging,  mostly  in  flower.  This  is  a 
very  curious  plant,  especially  in  the  way  of  propa¬ 
gation  ;  a  leaf  taken  off  and  laid  anywhere  on  a 
moist  surface  in  warmth  produces  young  plants  all 
round  the  serrated  margin  of  the  leaf,  and  is  some¬ 
times  popularly  called  the  resurrection  plant. 

Good  specimens  of  Cereus  giganteus  (Saguarro) 
are  ranged  along  the  middle.  This  is  the  largest 
growing  Cereus  known,  often  attaining  a  height  of 
80  ft.  or  100  ft.  Other  varieties  of  Cereus  were  C. 
splendens,  C.  triangularis,  commonly  called  Straw¬ 
berry  Pear.  Globular  Cacti  putting  on  fresh  growth 
are  very  numerous,  and  in  great  variety  ;  also  many 
species  of  Echeveria  and  Sedum. 

Aloes,  Agaves,  Epiphyllums,  Yuccas,  &c.,  and 
other  cactaceous  plants  of  quaint  shape  and  feature, 
many  grossly  distorted,  others  covered  with  fierce 
spines,  often  of  varied  colours,  others  again  coated 
with  a  patterned  network  of  sharp  hair-spines,  com¬ 
bine  in  giving  the  house  a  weird  and  mysterious 
aspect,  quite  different  from  houses  filled  with  other 
sorts  of  plants,  and  making  one  almost  imagine  that 
he  is  among  the  wonderful  flora  of  a  different  world. 

One  last  observation  made  while  coming  out  of  the 
house  was  on  Testudinaria  elephantipes,  a  remark¬ 


able  and  peculiar  plant ;  in  appearance  it  resembles 
the  back  of  a  tortoise  or  an  armadillo  carved  in  old 
bark  or  virgin  cork  (hence  its  name),  while  from  out 
this  mass  the  new  season’s  growth  appears,  long 
green  shoots  climbing  up  towards  the  roof,  bare  of 
foliage  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  above  are 
but  a  few  brief  notes  made  while  walking  round  the 
succulent  house  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. — J. 
Ethevington,  R.H.S.  Gardens. 


TOOTHSOME  ASPARAGUS. 

To  those  who  have  not  tried  it  in  the  cooked  state 
the  fine  looking  Asparagus  in  the  market  and  shops 
of  the  retail  dealers  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  when  the  Continental  supplies  come  over, 
appears  tempting  enough.  The  sticks  are  of  great 
thickness,  being  practically  colossal  for  Asparagus, 
with  the  tips  only  in  a  green  state,  the  rest  being 
blanched ;  and  no  doubt  the  bundles  fetch  fine  prices, 
especially  during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Con¬ 
noisseurs,  however,  including  gardeners,  are  now 
beginning  to  recognise  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
those  fine  sticks  are  really  eatable,  the  rest  being  full 
of  fibre,  tough  and  stringy.  It  is  all  a  mistake  to 
bury  the  crowns  of  Asparagus  deeply  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  greater  length  of  the  sticks  will  be 
blanched.  Not  only  are  these  portions  uneatable, 
but  they  constitute  a  great  waste  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  plants  producing  them,  finally  to  be 
thrown  into  the  dust-bin  after  they  have  been  cooked 
and  the  eatable  part  utilised.  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsep, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  H.  B.  Portman,  Buxted  Park, 
Uckfield,  Sussex,  is  nothing  if  not  a  good  vegetable 
gardener.  He  sent  us  a  sample  of  the  Asparagus  he 
grows,  and  the  sticks  were  green  almost  from  the 
base  to  the  apex,  and  eatable  for  a  like  portion  of 
their  length.  A  well  known  authority  on  a  tooth¬ 
some  vegetable,  to  whom  we  submitted  the  Aspara¬ 
gus  for  an  opinion,  said  it  was  the  best  he  had  had  ; 
and  we  know  that  his  experience  is  both  lengthy  and 
extensive.  Short,  green,  unblanched  and  succulent 
sticks  are  both  eatable  and  richly  flavoured,  so  that 
gardeners  need  no  longer  be  advised  to  imitate  the 
Continental  plan  of  growing  this  dainty  vegetable. 
The  crown  of  the  plant  should  be  near  the  surface, 
and  the  sticks  cut  while  young  and  relatively 
short. 

- — - — • 

BRITISH  FERNS  AT  FALKLAND  PARK. 

In  the  recent  appreciative  notice  of  Mr.  A.  Wright, 
of  the  Gardens,  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood 
Hill,  I  was  glad  to  see  that  a  reference  was 
made — amongst  other  things — to  his  partiality  for 
British  Ferns.  Readers  of  that  commendable 
article  will  have  read,  between  the  lines,  that  the 
subject  is  a  many-sided  man.  This  is  true  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  in  fact,  as  witness  his  taking  up  so 
generally  despised  a  class  of  plants  for  culture  under 
glass.  Gardeners,  professional  gardeners,  as  a  rule, 
know  nothing  and  care  less,  if  possible,  for  these 
hardy  denizens  of  our  native  wilds.  Their  duties 
are  already  too  onerous,  and  the  demands  upon  their 
time  and  energies  so  multifarious,  that  such  like 
cultures  are  usually  relegated  to  the  back  garden  or 
the  out-of-the  way  rockery.  As  horticulture  in  all 
its  varied  branches  is  now  a  science  of  surpassing 
interest,  and  of  laborious  work,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
some  of  its  ramifications  are  not  brought  within  the 
scope  of  the  average  professional  man. 

Mr.  Wright,  however,  is  certainly  not  like  other 
men,  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  he  has,  somehow 
or  other,  found  time  to  work  up  a  very  respectable 
representative  collection  of  the  more  interesting  and 
beautiful  varieties  of  our  native  Ferns. 

Mr.  Wright,  as  already  stated,  became  acquainted 
with  the  species  in  his  youthful  days,  before  he 
crossed  the  border  and  came  south  to  fraternise  with 
the  hated  Sassenach.  Times  have  changed,  how¬ 
ever,  and  since  then  the  keen  eye  of  the  horticul¬ 
turist  has  detected  so  much  more  beauty  in  the 
varieties,  as  objects  of  his  art,  that  he  has  positively 
given  them  a  place  of  honour  in  a  cool  and  crystal 
home.  Mr.  Wright’s  plants  number  about  500, 
large  and  small,  many  of  them  exhibiting  good 
culture  and  marked  peculiarities.  The  Lady  Ferns 
(Athyriums)  perhaps,  predominate,  and  as  their 
designation  would  imply  are  the  most  lovely  and 
delicately  fragile  in  appearance,  by  reason  of  their 
plumose,  much-divided,  tasselled,  or  crested 
characteristics.  Athyrium  Filix-foemina  plumosum 
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elegans,  for  instance,  is  well  worthy  of  its  name, 
whfch  indicates  very  accurately  its  nature  and 
elegant  composition.  Dissectum,  another  form,  is 
noted  for  its  fine  divisions  and  minute  cutting  ;  while 
pulcherrimum  is,  as  the  name  suggests,  “  very 
beautiful.”  On  the  other  hand,  A.  F.-f.  Frizelliae 
grandiceps  is  a  curiously  narrow  contracted  variety 
with  a  huge  crest ;  while  Victoria  is  still  more 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  pinnae  are  in  duplicate 
and  set  on  at  nearly  right  ang'es  to  each  other,  giving 
the  plant  what  is  known  as  a  cruciate  character. 
The  extremities  are  also  slenderly  and  symmetri¬ 
cally  tasselled,  in  fact,  the  fronds  are  wonderfully 
built  up,  and  go  to  prove  how  capricious  Dame 
Nature  can  be  on  rare  occasions. 

Of  Lastreas,  the  pretty  little  narrow  form  known 
L.  pseudo-mas  angustata  is  a  picture  of  colour  and 
cresting.  L.p.-m.  cristata,  the  King  of  the  Male  Ferns, 
is,  although  comparatively  common,  well  worth  a 
place  id  any  collection,  on  account  of  its  massive 
growth  and  elegantly  tasselled  appearance.  If  all 
the  side  buds  are  suppressed  it  will  form  a  crown 
and  ultimately  become  tree-like  in  character.  It 
therefore  well  deserves  its  regal  title. 

The  Broad  Buckler  Fern  (L.  dilatata)  has  several 
very  fine  varieties;  the  one  we  noticed  is  possessed 
of  much  cresting,  the  crest  being  ball-shaped 
throughout,  while  the  large  terminal  crests  are 
responsible  for  the  term  "  grandiceps.”  The  Hard 
and  Soft  Shield  Ferns  (Polystichum  aculeatum  and 
P.  angulare)  in  variety  are,  likewise,  represented  in 
foliose,  imbricate,  crested  and  plumose  variations ; 
while  the  Polypodies — Cambricum,  and  others — and 
the  Scolopendriums — crispum,  capitate,  and  ramose 
forms-areall  exceedingly  interesting  and  useful  decor¬ 
ative  plants.  For  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
work,  or  for  such  situations  as  the  under-glass  rockery 
suggests,  these  foliaceous  plants  may  be  made  to  do 
worthy  service,  for  the  finer  forms,  at  any  rate,  are 
not  surpassed  in  contour  or  beauty  by  the  exotic 
brethren.—  C.  B.  G.,  Acton ,  W. 


GARDENING  AT  EARL’S  COURT. 

Think  of  a  great  area  divided  off  into  sections  in 
which  the  product  of  the  greatest  of  engineering  skill 
and  thought  may  in  one  part  be  seen  ;  the  labours  of 
the  gold-miners,  and  actual  representations  of  their 
discoveries  amassed  or  proportioned  in  another 
section  ;  or  the  yield  of  wool  and  the  substance  of  the 
soil  as  fixed  in  Oats,  Wheat,  &c.,  brought  from  the 
ranches,  or  sheep  ranges,  thousands  of  miles  from 
where  they  now  are.  Picture  to  yourself  too,  such 
incorporated  attractions  as  the  realistic  resemblance 
of  a  South  African  Kaffir  Kraal  in  which  the  natives 
of  those  half-civilised  spheres  are  shown  in  natural., 
state -as  regards  their  dress,  their  wigwams,  the  form 
of  their  villages,  domestic  animals,  &c. ;  or  step  yet 
further  to  other  exhibitions  of  “  Savage  South  Africa” 
in  which  wild  and  yelling  cowboys  hurl  their 
hurricane  attacks  on  dusky  warriors  ;  and  in  another 
comprehensive  sweep  of  thought  take  in  such  sen¬ 
sational  objects  as  switchbacks,  and  a  water-chute 
where  giddy  souls  descend  fromja  great  height  down 
an  inclined  plane  like  a  lightning  flash  and  strike 
out  with  a  splashing  dive  on  to  the  water,  which" 
forms  a  little  lake.  These,  and  scores  of  other 
artificial  exhibitions  and  scenes  are  to  be  seen  and 
enjoyed  to  the  heart’s  content. 

But  all  this  would  be  boring  and  at  length  very 
tiresome,  were  there  not  a  balance  fixed,  by  having 
introduced  that  which  recalls  the  mind  to  the  quieter 
lines  of  life,  the  presence  of  trees,  shrubs,  borders, 
beds  of  flowers  with  their  fragrance  and  steady 
beauty,  green  lawns,  and  fountains  in  whose  basins 
the  flat-leaved  Water  Lilies  float  and  in  whose  waters 
the  little  fishes  dive  about.  Yes,  we  like  to  see 
the  blending  of  the  natural  and  the  artistic. 

In  a  large  area  of  this  exhibition  Messrs.  John 
Laing  &  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  have  tastefully 
filled  the  many  beds  and  borders  with  shrubs  and 
plants.  Entering  from  an  opening  at  the  east  side, 
the  first  survey  is  quite  surprising,  for  by  a  judicious 
and  skilful  use  of  great  canvas  pictures  reaching  to 
20  ft.  high  and  double  or  triple  this  number  of  feet 
in  breadth,  it  really  is  difficult  to  see  where  the 
natural  or  real  gardens  finish,  or  where  the  painted 
scenes  originate.  These  western  gardens  at  this  time 
are  very  bright ;  for  as  already  stated,  where  borders 
have  been  laid  out,  a  bright  selection  of  shrubs  and 
trees  has  been  fittingly  planted.  Such  cheery  plants 


as  the  Golden  Elder  and  Golden  Privet ;  Hollies,  as 
Golden  and  Silver  Queen  ;  together  with  the  blood- 
red  Prunus  Pissardi,  purple  Berberis  vulgaris,  Boxes, 
Aucuba  japonica,  Euonymuses,  Osmanthus  Aqui- 
folium  with  its  sharp-edged,  shining  green  foliage, 
Ailantus  glandulosa  (the  Tree  of  Heaven)  so  really 
high-class  in  appearance  ;  and  sharp-pointed  Yuccas 
in  various  varieties,  with  tall  Laburnums,  flowering 
Thorns,  bushy  Populus  nigra,  and  many  evergreens, 
make  up  a  diversified  and  pleasing  scene. 

The  edges  of  the  flowing  lines  of  ornamental  shrub 
borders  or  beds  are  enlivened  with  bright  colours 
sent  out  from  large  and  healthy  Pelargoniums  of 
the  Henry  Jacoby  variety,  with  Flower  of  Spring 
contrasting,  and  an  edging  of  Pyrethrum  Golden 
Feather,  and  Lobelia  Emperor  William 

In  the  central  area  itself, we  find  a  spreading  carpet 
of  green  lawn  which  forms  an  appropriate  grounding 
for  the  diversity  of  beds  found  thereon.  There  are 
large  beds  and  small  beds,  square  beds  and  round 
beds,  beds  oblong  and  beds  angled,  filling  a  corner 
there,  forming  a  graceful  crescent  at  another  part, 
and  all  blending  in  tasteful  harmony.  Bedding 
Pelargoniums  and  pretty  shrubs  are  almost  entirely 
depended  upon  for  the  effects.  The  salmon  coloured 
variety,  Lady  Chesterfield,  massed  in  the  centre  of  a 
right-angled  triangular  bed,  edged  with  rows  of 
Flower  of  Spring,  blue  Lobelia  and  the  Golden 
Feather,  really  was  pretty.  Again  a  large  and 
prominent  bed  with  a  central  site  sent  forth  a  rich¬ 
ness  of  scarlet,  double  blooms  from  the  improved 
variety  of  Pelargonium  Raspail.  The  beautiful 
pink  Lady  Chesterfield  edged  off  this  scarlet  sheet. 
This  latter  variety  was  also  in  evidence  in  a  smaller 
bed  and  in  lines  along  the  borders,  lending  a 
pleasiDg  harmony  to  the  white  flowers  of  another 
variety. 

Elegant  Conifers,  such  as  Retinospora  filifera,  R. 
plumosa,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  lutea  variegata, 
Thuya  japonica,  &c.,  together  with  the  tinted  foliage 
of  deciduous  shrubs,  have  been  very  well  arranged  in 
the  largest  of  these  central  beds.  It  speaks  well  for 
the  planters — Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons.  The  Welcome 
Club  is  also  charmingly  laid  out. 

Before  we  leave  the  western  gardens  let  us  mention 
that  in  a  short  while  a  fine  display  will  be  made  by 
herbaceous  borders.  Hemerocallis  flava,  Alstroe- 
meria  aurantiaca,  Erigerons,  Rudbeckia  speciosa, 
Dicentra  eximia,  Centaureas,  or  Cornflowers,  Irises 
and  other  things  are  amongst  the  number.  The 
very  neat  lawns  are  kept  in  good  order  by  Ransome’s 
lawn  mowers.  In  the  eastern  court  gardens  scroll 
work  and  carpet  bedding  have  been  fairly  success¬ 
fully  attempted.  The  flowing  lines,  and  angles, 
and  other  patterns  brought  out  by  Alternantheras, 
Lobelias,  Echeverias  and  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather  j 
are  very  clean.  Standard  Dracaenas  are  used  in  a 
few  of  the  beds,  and  around  the  court  the  smaller 
beds  are  filled  with  Pelargoniums.  In  such  a  place 
the  neatness,  cleanliness  and  smoothness  of  every¬ 
thing  has  to  be  maintained  at  perfection. 
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Plants  in  Beds. — Before  bedding-out  time,  we 
had  cold  weather,  and,  in  thenorth,  a  superabundance 
of  moisture.  Now  things  have  taken  a  turn  and  we 
find  ourselves  for  half  a  day — late  afternoon  and 
evening — with  the  hose  in  our  hands,  yet  for  all  the 
water  dispersed  there  is  very  little  growth.  How¬ 
ever,  we  must  just  do  and  hope  for  the  best.  The 
value  of  a  mulch  becomes  a  hundred  times  enhanced 
in  such  periods  as  the  present,  especially  in  soils  at 
all  dry.  Two  or  three  of  my  friends  in  widely 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  employ  well  rotted 
manure  on  everything  to  which  they  can  afford  a 
dressing,  such  as  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  ornamental 
shrubs — short  grass  is  very  good  for  them — and  over 
the  beds  or  borders  of  Begonias,  Cannas,  Violas, 
Carnations,  Irises,  Phloxes,  Roses,  and  climbing 
plants,  anything  in  fact  which  is  likely  to  suffer  and 
for  which  duDg  or  other  material  can  be  found.  At 
any  time  it  is  beneficial,  for  it  always  yields  some 
amount  of  nourishment,  it  absorbs  moisture  which 
evaporates  less  speedily  than  from  the  tightly  packed 
soil,  and  at  any  time  the  beating  sun-rays  are 
screened  off  from  the  surface  roots  and  the  soil 
moisture  is  conserved.  By  mulching,  too,  an 
equable  night  temperature  is  retained. 

Carnations. — At  the  very  latest  these  will  all 
stand  in  need  of  a  support.  Neat  blue  stakes  are 


very  useful,  but  somehow  one  never  can  get  them 
neat  enough  to  suit  the  slender  grace  of  the  Carna¬ 
tions.  What  I  have  found  most  saiisfactory,  being 
at  once  simple,  effective,  neat,  and  enduring,  is 
Porter  s  patent  improved  coil  stakes,  which,  once 
adjusted  are  safe  for  a  season. 

Disbudding  should  be  regularly  attended  to  and 
only  those  who  practice  it  know  how  much  good  lies 
in  this  operation. 

Syringing  is  an  ever  constant  process.  Unless  it 

is  regularly  attended  to,  all  sorts  of  flies,  but 
especially  the  green  flies,  make  thriving  colonies  on 
the  plants.  Young  plants  raised  this  year  must  now 
be  put  out. 

Phloxes. — The  same  attentions,  so  far  as  supply¬ 
ing  water  or  liquid  manure,  and  mulchings  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  Phloxes  as  for  Carnations.  One  strong 
point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  of  allowing  each  shoot 
perfect  freedom.  One  good  spike  of  bloom  is  worth 
far  more  and  is  better  appreciated  than  six  that 
are  small  both  in  length  and  breadth,  and  also  poor 
in  colour.  Thin  out  the  shoots  then  to  4  in.  each 
way.  A  stout  support  must  soon  be  given  them. 

Roses.  Watering,  disbudding,  and  syringing, 
with  sometimes  shade  for  a  number  of  blooms  that 
are  wished  for  at  a  later  date  than  that  on  which  they 
wouldnaturally  open  will  constitute  the  work  in  Rose 
gardens.  Every  gard<ner  should  possess  one  of 
Warner  &  Sons’  lawn  sprinklers.  All  that  one  need 
do  with  them  is  to  set  the  stand  "  on  the  part  to  be 
watered,  be  it  lawn  or  Rosary,  Celery  trench  or  any¬ 
where  else,  and  attach  a  hose.  The  force  of  water 
makes  the  distributing  pipes  revolve  and  scatter  a 
wide  shower.  It  cleans  greenfly  from  Roses  in  grand 
fashion.  Warner  &  Sons,  8,  Jewin  Crescent,  Cripple- 
gate,  London,  send  it  out,  and  any  nurseryman  will 
get  it. 

The  climbing  and  brier  Roses,  Clematises,  and 
Vitis  or  Ampelopsis,  in  its  many  varieties,  are  now 
adorning  gardens,  and  a  little  regulating  may  at 
times  be  necessary.  Carmine  Pillar  is  a  splendid 
single  magenta  Rose,  with  a  white  centre.  It  flowers 
freely,  and  the  blooms  are  large.  Austrian  Copper, 
where  it  does  well,  is  quite  a  glorious  plant.  The 
growths  are  just  a  little  bit  too  stunted  for  pillars  or 
trellis  work.  To  have  it  bending  in  arching  boughs, 
unsupported,  in  some  moist,  sheltered  rootery  or  in 
a  grassy  recess  all  banked  round  anywhere  in  the 
pleasure  grounds,  is  the  proper  place  for  this  Rose. 
The  Boursalt  Roses,  especially  the  variety  Adamis, 
are  strong  growers,  suitable  for  use  to  form  thicket 
masses  in  dells.  The  varieties  of  Rosa  multiflora 
must  also  be  included  in  this  list.  R.  tomentosa,  a 
species  found  native  in  Britain  and  throughout 
Europe,  which  sends  out  long  arching  shoots  of 
pinky-rose  double  flowers  sometimes,  also  pure  white 
ones,  is  another  of  the  Roses  suitable  for  pillar¬ 
training,  or  allowed  to  fall  as  its  own  weight  may 
take  it.  The  rugosa  section  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  plants  and  flowers  are  at  their  best  this 
month. 

Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.  pl.,  the  double  Sneeze- 
wort,  is  handsome  enough  for  any  garden ;  and  its 
beauty,  freeness  in  blooming,  long  lasting  qualities, 
and  its  usefulness  in  a  cut  state  make  me  wish  to 
write  a  note  about  the  same.  It  can  be  propagated 
very  easily  by  division  of  the  root-stock  at  any  time. 
The  great  drawback  to  its  further  patronage  is,  in¬ 
deed,  from  the  fact  of  its  too  vigorous  establishment. 
In  a  good  soil  it  is  omnipotent,  so  freely  spreading 
are  the  roots  that  an  annual  paring  is  required  to 
confine  them. 

However,  if  the  stronger  growers  such  as  A.  P.  fl. 
pl.  and  A.  Millefolium  roseum  are  planted  out  in 
grass  lands  or  in  masses  about  the  grounds,  and  the 
finer  forms  alone  retained  for  border  planting,  this 
difficulty  may  be  said  to  be  overcome.  The  smaller 
species  of  the  genus  are  suitable  for  the  rock  garden. 
A.  Eupatorium  is  one  of  the  very  best,  a  bright 
glowing  yellow,  flowering  in  corymbs  and  reaching 
to  3  ft.  or  more  high,  a  fact  which  directs  us  to  plant 
it  at  the  back  of  borders,  or  give  it  a  bed  to  itself. 
Its  home  is  found  away  in  the  Caucasus  Mountains. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  genus  is  native  all  over 
Europe,  though  more  so  in  the  southern  parts,  and 
extends  to  Northern  Asia. 

A.  aurea  is  another  good  yellow  form.  A.  agera- 
toides  is  a  dwarf  species  suitable  for  the  rockery.  It 
has  pure  white  flower  heads  on  stalks  8  in.  or  9  in. 
long.  A.  rupestris  has  also  clear  white  flowers,  and 
is  dwarf. 

The  miscellaneous  work  in  the  flower  garden  is 
that  of  keeping  a  clean  face  on  all  its  parts. — 
J.  H.  D. 
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Hints  for  ||mateurs. 


Budding.— This  method  of  propagation  or  of  im¬ 
proving  varieties  of  hardy  fruit  trees,  Roses  and 
other  things,  is  largely  practised  by  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  secure  or  improve  quantities  of  the 
plants  just  named.  It  may  in  some  cases  take  the 
place  of  grafting.  Instead  of  having  a  shoot  with 
two  or  three  buds  for  uniting  with  another  shoot  or 
stem,  called  a  stock,  we,  when  budding,  have  only 
a  single  bud.  For  Peach,  Apricot  and  Nectarine 
trees,  and  also  Roses,  budding  is  the  propagating 
method  very  often  practised,  because  in  grafting, 
these  trees  "  bleed  "  somewhat  freely,  and  it  may 
lead  to  the  after  cause  of  gumming.  Budding  also 
gives  cultivation  a  double  opportunity  in  one  year, 
of  trying  to  establish  a  variety  of  a  fruit  tree  on  to  a 
stock ;  for  if  a  graft  has  failed  in  the  spring  time — 
at  which  season  grafting  is  accomplished — a  bud 
may  be  tried  when  midsummer  arrives. 

Time  to  Bud. — Thus  it  is  seen  that  from  now  till 
the  middle  or  end  of  August,  a  period  of  eight  weeks 
at  most,  the  art  of  cutting  out  a  bud  from  one  shoot 
to  place  beneath  the  bark  of  a  shoot  on  the  same  or 
another  tree,  and  called  "  budding,"  is  the  proper 
season.  But  why  now  rather  than  in  Spring  ? 
Because  that  the  bark  must  be  in  such  mechanical 
condition  that  it  may  be  easily  and  clearly  separated 
from  the  woody  part  of  the  stem.  By  cutting  and 
examining  a  branch  of  some  years’  growth,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  an  exogenous  stem  there  are  roughly 
speaking,  four,  more  or  less  distinct  parts — the 
central  and  largest  portion  called  the  duramen  or 
heart-wood  having  a  number  of  distinct  concentric 
rings  by  which  the  age  of  the  tree,  or  the  part  of  it 
represented,  may  fairly  accurately  be  reckoned. 
These  rings  are  the  annual  growths  which,  from 
constant  adding  or  depositing  of  matter,  become  hard 
and  dry,  ultimately  becoming  of  no  value  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  sap  up  or  down.  It  is  only  the  younger 
portion  of  the  wood  that  takes  part  in  the  transit  of 
fluids.  To  the  outside  of  the  young  wood,  a  layer  is 
formed  of  young  cells,  which  divide  and  re-divide, 
always  propagating  towards  the  bark  and  becoming 
thickened  and  firm  to  form  hard  wood  on  the  inside. 
This  layer  of  growing  cells  is  termed  cambium,  but 
is  thin  and  scarcely  discernible  by  the  naked  eye. 
Outside  the  cambium  layer  we  find  the  liber  or  inner 
bark,  and  then  the  bark  itself. 

Now  all  this  is  pointed  out  simply  to  give  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  operation  under  discussion. 
When  we  take  out  a  bud  from  a  shoot  (which  should 
be  of  the  current  year's  growth)  we  gently  pull  out 
the  woody  chip  which  is  cut  along  with  the  bud  and 
the  bark.  Do  this  gently,  not  to  disturb  the  bud 
from  its  bed  in  the  bark.  Having  done  the  work  so 
far,  what  have  we  now  ?  A  small  shield-like  piece  of 
tender  bark,  a  bud,  and  a  leaf  from  whose  axil  the 
bud  is  growing.  The  inner  bark  and,  perhaps,  a 
thin  sheet  of  cambium  we  find  to  be  on  the  under 
side.  With  all  dispatch  hasten  to  get  this  bud  fixed 
fittingly  into  the  T-shaped  cut,  made  previously  in 
the  shoot  of  the  stock  in  which  the  bud  is  to  be 
placed.  The  cuts  are  made  only  bark-deep,  cross- 
ways,  and  then  length-ways,  the  latter  about  i  in. 
Raise  the  bark  on  one  side  by  using  the  wedge- 
shaped  end  of  a  budding  knife,  such  as  is  shown  in 
miniature  in  the  accompanying  figure.  Put  in  one 
side  of  your  shield  and  then  get  the  other  side  fixed. 
Bind  the  stem  above  and  below  the  insertion,  shad¬ 
ing  the  bud,  if  need  be,  with  an  evergreen  leaf. 
When  the  bud  shows  signs  of  starting,  say,  in  about 
three  weeks,  loosen  the  binding  and  re-tie.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  in  fixing  the  bud  we  are  uniting 
the  two  cambium  layers,  whose  cells  soon  multiply 
and  interweave  themselves. 

Care  must  be  exercised  so  that  no  bloom  buds  are 
taken  instead  of  foliage  buds.  Buds  take  well  on 
wood  of  two  or  three  years'  old,  but  not  on  old  wood. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  stock  should  be  in  a  thriving 
state.  If  the  case  requires  it,  a  watering  should  be 
given  to  both  the  stock  and  the  tree  from  which  the 
buds  are  to  be  taken  the  evening  before  the  buds  are 
cut  out.  Dexterity  and  quickness  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  operation  if  good  results  are  looked 
for. 

What  to  Bud.— Roses  may  either  be  budded  on 
to  other  Roses,  or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  on  to 
Briers.  The  Briers  impart  vigour  to  the  growth  of 
the  Rose  shoot ;  far  more  so  than  their  own  roots 


could  do.  Many  Roses  would  be  worthless  unless 
they  were  "  worked.” 

With  fruit  trees  we  bud  or  graft  to  secure  some 
physiological  advantage.  Apricots  are  budded  on 
several  varieties  of  Plum  stocks,  because  on  their 
own  roots  they  have  no  vigour  or,  at  least,  are  of 
small  value.  Plums  are  budded  or  grafted  on  a 
variety  called  the  Mussel  Plum.  Pears,  if  wanted 


Rose  Budding. 

i,  shows  the  T-shaped  cut  for  the  bud;  2,  the 
budding  knife ;  3,  the  bud;  4,  the  bud  inserted  in 
the  cut  after  removal  of  the  blade,  or  leaflets. 

for  dwarf  growth, are  budded  on  the  Quince;  Apples 
on  the  Crab  for  vigorous  growth,  or  on  the  Paradise 
for  dwarfness,  compactness,  and  early  fertility. 
The  former  Stock  is  the  best  to  use  for  stan¬ 
dard  orchard  trees.  Stocks  are  generally  grown 
specially  for  grafting  or  budding,  and  operated 
on  at  heights  of  from  18  in.  to  4  ft. 
The  practice  of  budding  may  be  carried  out 
with  grafted  trees  which  are  vigorous,  but  whose 
fruits  are  not  worth  much,  by  taking  buds  from  a 
high-class  variety  and  inserting  them  in  the  young 
shoots  of  the  vigorous  grower. 

When  the  bud  has  started  into  growth  the 
stock  should  be  shortened  back  to  within  a  foot  or 
little  more,  and  the  bud-shoot  itself  must  be  pinched 
early  enough  to  allow  time  for  its  thickening  and 
ripening.  Some  budders  like  to  leave  the  operation 
as  late  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  because  by  such  delay 
the  bud  does  not  start  at  all  the  same  season,  but  is 
stronger  for  starting  the  next  spring.  I  prefer  this 
myself,  but  with  amateur  operators  the  conditions 
for  a  successful  trial  would  be  more  risky.  If  late 
budding  is  done,  then  no  shortening  of  the  stocks 
should  take  place  till  after  the  leaves  fall,  and  then 
just  before  growth  starts  in  the  springtime  cut  back 
all  the  stock  or  shoot  which  was  budded,  close  to, 
but  above  the  bud. 

General  Work.  —It  will  soon  be  time  to  think  of 
layering  Strawberries,  and  those  who  may  wish  to 
try  some  for  forcing  next  year  would  do  well  to 
search  out  5  in.  or  6  in.  pots,  and  also  to  prepare  a 
rich  compost  for  filling  the  same,  but  fuller  notes 
will  appear  later.  Gutters  should  be  looked  to,  both 
on  the  sides  of  walks  and  those  around  the  eaves  of 
roofs,  for  they  soon  become  clogged-up  and  much  in¬ 
convenience  or  distress  caused  when  sudden  falls  of 
rain  come  upon  us.  Thinning,  regulating,  tying-in 
Cherry,  Plum,  and  Peach  shoots,  &c ,  watering, 
weeding,  hoeing,  syringing,  and  shading  are  items  of 
work  to  think  about. — Beacon. 

- -g— 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Shrubs  for  a  front  garden.—  Wm.  Taff\  For  your 
front  garden  the  following  will  not  be  too  tall  or  in¬ 


congruous  : — Standard  Laburnums,  Thorns  or  May 
blossom  trees,  Weigelas  or  more  correctly  Diervillasj 
such  as  D.  rosea,  D.  amabilis,  &c. ;  Daphne  Mezer- 
eum,  Cytisus  albus,  C.  scoparius,  C.  s.  andreanus, 
Cornus  mas  variegata,  Choisya  ternata ;  Cistus  of 
sorts,  Berberis  in  variety,  Roses  and  Briers,  Robinia 
hispida,  Prunus  Avium  fl.  pi.,  Kerria  japonica, 
Kalmia  latifolia,  Prunus  Pissardi,  golden  Privet,  and 
quite  a  selection  of  bright  Conifers  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  These  may  all  be  planted  in  October  or  from 
then  till  about  April,  but  it  should  be  done  early 
rather  than  late. 

Plants  for  rough  grass.— 7-  T.  Stow,  N.B.: 
From  your  rather  exposed  situation  only  the  hardiest 
plants  are  fit  to  plant.  Such  will  be  found  in  the 
Pampas  Grass  (Gynerium  argenteum),  whose  foliage 
protects  it  and  even  if  it  does  need  a  mat  during 
hard  winters,  such  an  article  is  easily  wrapt  around 
it.  The  Lady’s  or  Gardeners’  garter  (Phalaris 
arundinacea  variegata)  is  another  grass  plant  well 
known.  You  might  also  try  Aster  alpinus,  A. 
Amellus,  many  of  the  Bellflowers  or  Campanulas, 
Bergamot  (Monarda  didyma),  Cornflowers,  Daffodils 
and  many  other  bulbs,  Lenten  and  Christmas  Roses 
(Helleborus),  some  of  the  shrubby  Veronicas,  Yupca 
gloriosa  or  Adam’s  Needle,  the  white  Rocket 
(Hesperis  matronalis) ,  and  Everlasiing  Peas, to  which 
a  support  will  be  needed. 


Ladies  and  gardening.— Violet  Hay,  Deal :  I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  ladies  glean  much  enjoyment 
from  their  gardens  and^like  to  work  in  them  and  all 
that,  but  upon  your  suggestion  that  the  Editor 
might  devote  a  column  occasionally,  entirely  to  the 
interests  of  ladies'  gardening,  I  cannot  say  that  the 
lady  readers  are  not  fairly  well  seen  to.  The  Hints 
for  Amateurs  should  be  guidance  of  which  much  is 
as  applicable  to  lady  amateur  gardeners  as  to 
gentlemen  readers.  Most  of  the  queries  received 
are  from  the  sterner  sex,  and  naturally  enough  the 
hints  are  chosen  to  suit  the  desires  of  the  majority. 
The  Editor  may  possibly  extend  the  amateur’s  page 
at  times  for  a  chatty  letter  written  specially  to  lady 
readers  but  this  will  all  depend  upon  the  further  desires 
or  petitions  from  this  section  of  subscribers. — B. 


Linaria  Cymbalaria. — T.  Enoch,  Bute  :  The  Ivy¬ 
leaved  little  Toad-flax  will  grow  on  the  very  driest 
wall  and  in  such  position  you  may  rely  on  its  doing 
well,  and  of  soon  forming  a  pretty  bank  or  ridge  of 
light  violet-blue.  It  is  a  native  plant,  easily  in¬ 
creased  by  division  or  cuttings,  or  probably  best 
from  seeds.  The  plants  may  be  raised  on  light 
ground  and  then  carefully  established  between  the 
chinks  of  the  coping  stones  and  also  on  the  face  of 
the  wall,  if  a  slight  root-hold  can  at  all  be  made.  It 
would  be  easier,  perhaps,  to  establish  the  plants 
by  sowing  seeds  in  the  chinks  in  September.  Syringe 
the  plants  lightly  but  thoroughly  in  the  evenings, 
if  you  choose  to  insert  plants,  and  soon  you  will  fittd 
that  the  long  hanging  brown  shoots  and  Ivy-like 
little  green  leaves  with  the  auxiliary  blue  flowers  are 
quite  the  best  ornament  you  could  have  adopted. 

Shirley  Poppies. — F.  Salmon,  Tadcaster :  Origina¬ 
ting  from  the  common  scarlet  field  Poppy  (Papaver 
Rhoeas),from  careful  selection  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
secretary  to  the  R.H.S.,  they  have  come  to  be 
much  sought  after  and  greatly  grown.  A  friend  of 
ours  paid  2d.  for  a  bunch  of  twelve  blooms,  so  that 
at  such  prices  many  cultivators  will  be  reaping  a  big 
return.  They  require  next  to  no  cultivation,  merely 
sowing  the  seed  with  thinning  and  watering  when 
they  grow  up,  being  all  that  they  generally  get.  For 
decorations  nothing  is  simpler  or  more  pleasing.  Sow 
some  sow  in  your  front  garden,  the  place  is  all 
right. 

Yitis  or  Ampelopsis.— E.  C.  M. :  For  general  or 
garden  purposes  we  may  use  the  name  best  known — 
Ampelopsis — although  the  leading  botanists  include 
the  latter,  and  also  the  genus  Cissus,  under  Vitis, 
the  Vine  tribe.  For  wall  covering  the  close,  neat, 
and  nicely  lobed  foliage  makes  them  generally 
sought  after.  We  have  seen  them  used  in  window 
boxes  high  up  on  the  sills  of  tall  buildings.  When 
so  planted  they  are  taken  straight  up  for  a  foot  and  a 
half  by  a  wire-netting  support,  and  then  along  to  the 
side  walls  of  the  window,  then  upwards  and  arched 
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over  the  top.  They  have  the  best  effect  when  grow¬ 
ing  against  white-washed  walls.  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii  is  widely  used  ;  A.  hederacea  or  quinque- 
folia,  with  five  leaflets,  the  typical  Virginian 
Creeper ;  and  others  are  most  generally  found.  They 
enjoy  a  light,  rich  soil. 

Hardy  Orchids. — 0.  T.  M. :  Cypripedium  Calceo- 
lus,  the  Common  Slipper  Orchid ;  C.  spectabile, 
Orchis  maculata,  and  O.  purpurea  are  four  of  the 
hardiest  Orchids,  worth  the  cultivating  that  we 
know,  and  if  you  plant  them  in  large  groups  during 
the  forthcoming  autumn,  especially  the  lovely  C. 
spectabile,  you  will  be  better  pleased  than  by  grow¬ 
ing  a  dozen  kinds,  most  of  which  are  of  little  value. 
A  shady  position  in  a  moist  humic  soil,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  well  drained,  will  be  found  to  suit 
them. 


reasons  be  avoided.  Good,  clean,  solid  compost, 
and  the  plants  not  potted  too  loosely,  should  grow 
this  showy  and  popular  class  of  plants.  The  strain 
of  seeds  was  that  of  Mr.  David  W.  Thomson,  of 
Edinburgh.  For  conservatory  or  greenhouse  decor¬ 
ation  in  spring  few  plants  are  more  showy  than 
Calceolarias ;  and  we  should  like  to  see  every 
gardener  make  himself  acquainted  with  their  simple 
requirements  and  grow  them. 

POT  STRAWBERRIES. 

Without  much  delay  these  should  now  be  taken, 
that  is,  the  young  runners  layered  in  pots  or  turves, 
and  only  one  plant  from  each  runner,  and  this 
nearest  the  mother  plant,  dealing  with  the  early 


you  see  the  roots  working  down  by  the  side  of  the 
pots,  the  runners  should  be  cut  off  and  the  plants 
placed  on  an  ash  bottom  in  an  open  position,  not 
neglecting  the  watering  and  damping  overhead  twice 
or  more  each  day.  In  a  week’s  time  the  plants  will 
be  ready  to  be  transferred  into  their  fruiting  pots, 
usin8  and  6-in.  pots,  respectively,  putting  the 
earliest  forced  ones  into  the  smaller  size. 

Now  as  to  soil,  I  find  loam  that  has  been  stacked 
a  year  or  so  with  the  addition  of  a  little  soot  and 
wood  ashes  meet  their  requirements  well,  not  being 
a  believer  in  mixing  any  other  kind  of  manure  with 
the  compost,  but  relying  more  upon  a  stimulant  as 
soon  as  the  flower  spikes  appear,  withholding  it 
while  in  bloom,  but  resorting  to  it  again  as  soon  as 
the  berries  are  set  and  up  to  the  time  of  colouring. 
In  potting,  the  plants  must  be  made  firm  with  the 
potting  stick,  well  ramming  the  soil  around  the  little 


CALCEOLARIAS  AT  UDSTON  HOUSE, 
HAMILTON. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  Calceolaria,  isolated  to  display  their  indivi¬ 
dual  habit.  They  were  grown  by  Mr.  D.  Chisholm, 
gardener  to  Lady  Belhaven,  Udston  House,  Hamilton, 
N.B.  They  have  been  flowering  now  for  about  three 
months,  so  that  Mr.  Chisholm  must  have  brought 
them  along  slowly  under  very  cool  treatment,  with 
plenty  of  ventilation.  The  photograph  shows  the 
plants  very  much  reduced  in  size ;  but  in  reality 
each  was  20  in.  to  24  in.  in  diameter,  although  grown 
only  in  6-in.  pots. 

Mr.  Chisholm  describes  his  success  as  due  chiefly 
to  the  attention  he  gave  the  Calceolarias  at  the  final 
potting.  He  finds  that  turf,  clean  leaf  mould  and 
sand  make  the  best  compost.  Such  a  thing  as  old 
spent  mushroom  dung  is  only  of  service  when  the 
leaf  mould  is  an  impossibility,  and  should  for  other 


Calceolarias  at  Udston  House,  Hamilton, 


forced  varieties  first.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  taking  the  layers  or  runners,  some  using 
square  pieces  of  turves  scooped  out  slightly  in  the 
centre.  This  plan  is  for  planting  out.  Others  fill 
the  pots  the  plants  fruit  in,  and  peg  the  young 
plants  direct  into  them  ;  but  I  think  the  majority  of 
gardeners  fill  their  required  number  of  3-in.  or  4-in. 
pots  with  loam,  pressing  it  fairly  firm,  and  fastening 
the  layer  in  position  with  a  small  hooked  peg,  2$  in. 
long,  which  I  consider  the  most  practical.  It  seems 
to  me  unnecessary  labour  to  convey  the  fruiting  pots 
into  the  Strawberry  plot,  and  after  two  or  three 
weeks  to  again  move  them  into  their  summer 
quarters.  Not  only  this  ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
large  pots  of  soil  with  so  few  roots  are  liable  to  get 
sodden  with  so  much  water,  especially  so,  should  the 
weather  be  showery. 

Those  layered  in  small  pots  or  turves  require 
abundance  of  water,  so  should  be  gone  over  in  the 
early  morning,  and  again  about  5  p.m.  As  soon  as 


ball  of  roots,  leaving  f-in.  below  the  rim  of  the  pot 
for  water. 

As  to  varieties  amenable  to  forcing  I  expect  most 
of  us  have  our  favourites,  but  I  think  few  will  deny 
that  Royal  Sovereign  stands  second  to  none  for 
the  earliest  crop  ;  in  fact,  taken  altogether  I  consider 
it  the  most  remunerative  Strawberry  in  cultivation. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  always  does  well  in  pots  and 
proves  a  good  succession  to  the  first-named,  with 
President  to  bring  up  the  rear.  The  latter  should 
be  brought  along  without  much  fire  heat,  in  fact, 
an  unheated  orchard  house  seems  the  best  place  to 
bring  this  variety  on.  The  berries  set  well  and  the 
flavour  is  "  par  excellence.”  The  above  are  my  trio, 
after  trying  several  kinds,  though  I  intend  giving 
Leader  another  trial  this  year.  I  tried  Empress  of 
India  and  Gunton  Park  this  spring,  brought  along  in 
the  orchard  house,  but  they  proved  far  from  satis¬ 
factory.  They  flowered  well  but  so  few  berries  set, 
in  spite  of  a  chink  of  air  on  during  the  day,  that  I 
must  discard  them  for  pot  work. — J.  Mayne. 
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EXAMINATION  IN  HORTICULTURE. 

The  annual  examination  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  horticulture,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was  held  on  April  ii  : 
165  papers  were  sent  in. 

Three  hundred  marks  were  allotted  as  a  maximum, 
and  all  candidates  who  obtained  200  marks  and  up¬ 
wards  were  placed  in  the  first  class.  The  total 
number  was  80,  or  48  4  per  cent. 

The  highest  number  of  marks  (285)  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Harrington  H.  Eaton,  from  the  County 
Technical  School,  Stafford. 

Those  who  secured  150  and  less  than  200  marks 
were  placed  in  the  second  class.  The  number  was 
50,  or  30  3  per  cent. 

Those  who  obtained  100  and  upwards  were  ranked 
in  the  third  class.  The  number  was  30,  or  181  per 
cent. 

Five  candidates,  obtaining  less  than  roo  marks, 
were  not  placed. 

Comparing  the  results  with  those  of  the  last  two 
years,  the  entry  has  fallen  from  190  (in  1898)  to  165, 
the  percentages  of  the  number  in  each  class  being  as 
follows : — 

1897  (184)  1898  (190)  1899  (165). 

First  class  -  48  3  -  457  -  48  4 

Second  class  29  8  -  32  6  -  30  3 

Third  class  15  2  -  19  0  -  i8-x 

Not  classed  6  5  -  2  6  -  3m 

The  answers  were,  on  the  whole,  again  very  satis¬ 
factorily  given,  no  very  serious  mistakes  occurring 
anywhere.  The  purely  botanical  questions  dealing 
with  the  structure  and  classification  of  flowers  were 
generally  avoided ;  but  the  physiological  questions 
were  mostly  chosen,  and  were  well  answered. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  report  that  there  is  again  a 
general  improvement  in  the  department  of  practical 
horticulture.  The  candidates  have  more  fully 
described  the  minor  details;  this  is  important. 
Candidates  should  also  realise  that  it  is  only  by 
grasping  the  full  meaning  of  the  questions  that  they 
may  expect  to  obtain  the  highest  honours.  Some 
candidates  wandered  from  the  question,  and 
answered  what  was  not  in  it,  and  in  this  way  wasted 
time  which  might  have  been  of  much  value  near  the 
close  of  the  examination.  These  were  exceptions ; 
but  it  is  well  to  allude  to  them. 

George  Henslow, 

Jas.  Douglas, 


-  Examiners. 


First  Class. 


No  of  Marks 
gained. 


:6. 


16. 


23. 


23- 


23- 


23- 


23- 


28. 


28. 


28. 


28. 


28. 


28. 


28. 


28. 


28. 


37- 


37- 


37- 


37- 


37- 


37- 


43- 


43- 


43- 


43- 


43- 


I. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Eaton,  County  Technical 

2. 

School,  Stafford 

Mr.  G.  A.  Bevan,  County  Technical 

285 

48. 

2. 

School,  Stafford 

Mr.  C.  J.  Gleed,  Horticultural  College, 

280 

48. 

2. 

Swanley  . . 

Mr.  C.  Wragg,  County  Technical  Labora- 

280 

48. 

5- 

tory,  Chelmsford 

Mr.  J.  M.  Abbott,  5,  Holmes  Terrace, 

280 

48. 

Darley  Dale,  near  Matlock 

275 

48. 

5- 

Miss  F.  Meadmore,  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley  .. 

275 

48. 

7- 

Mr.  J.  Burden,  Brightwell,  Baldwin, 
Wallingford  . 

270 

48. 

7- 

Miss  C.  E.  Mallins,  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley  ..  ..  .. 

270 

48. 

9- 

Mr.  G.  Underwood,  Saftron  Hill  Gardens, 
Aylestone  Park,  Leicester 

260 

48. 

10. 

Mr.  C.  Andrews,  Ferniehurst,  Rownhams, 
Southampton 

255 

57- 

10. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Bangust,  County  Technical 
School,  Stafford 

255 

57- 

10. 

Mr.  W.  Hamnett,  n,  Granville  Terrace, 
Stone,  Staffordshire 

255 

57- 

10. 

Mr.N.  Marston,  County  Technical  School, 
Stafford  .. 

255 

57- 

10. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Mitchell,  Horticultural  Co'lege, 

57- 

10. 

Swanley  .. 

Miss  E.  F.  Squier,  County  Technical 

255 

57- 

Laboratory,  Chelmsford  .  > 

^55 

63. 

16. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Cock,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor 

250 

16. 

Mr.  W.  Hulbert,  1,  Blossom  Cottages, 
Milton  Road,  Hendon,  N.W.  .. 

250 

63- 

16. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Johnson,  Middle  Cottage, 
Hales  Road,  Cheltenham 

250 

63. 

16. 

Mr.  W.  Nield,  County  Technical  Labora¬ 
tory,  Chelmsford 

250 

€3- 

x6. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Payne,  36,  Lower  Bank  Road, 
Fulwood,  Preston  .« 

250 

S3- 

Mr.  G.  W.  Pyman,  County  Technical 
Laboratory,  Chelmsford 

Miss  E.  Wontner,  County  Technical 
Laboratory,  Chelmsford 

Mr.  J.  Anderson,  Drumlanrig  Gardens, 
Thornhill,  N.B.  . . 

Mr.  F.  Brown,  The  Gardens,  Fairlawn, 
Tonbridge  ..  ..  . . 

Miss  M.  M.  Larkin,  County  Technical 
Laboratory,  Chelmsford 

Mr.  A.  J.  Pye,  County  Technical  Labora¬ 
tory,  Chelmsford 

Mr.  C.  Pyke,  St.  Michael's  School, 
Swaton,  Folkingham  .. 

Mr.  W.  Brown,  The  Gardens,  Carriden, 
Bowness,  N.B. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Chapman, Horticultural  College, 


Mr.  W.  Dives,  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley  ... 

Mr.  T.  Jackson,  County  Technical  School, 
Stafford  . . 

Miss  J.  B.  Larkin,  County  Technical 
Laboratory,  Chelmsford 

Mr.  J.  T.  Lewis,  County  Technical  School, 
Stafford  ••  ..  . .  *  ■  *  * 

Mr.  W.  Lucas  Lyenne,  Firgrove  Hill, 
Farnham,  Surrey 

Mr.  F.  E.  Tremain,  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley  .. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Watkins,  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley  .. 

Mr,  J.  Birtwistle,  Horticultural  School, 
Holmes  Chapel . 

Mr.  C.  Hughes,  Horticultural  School, 
Holmes  Chapel . . 

Mr.  A.  S.  Maskelyne,  County  Technical 
Laboratory,  Chelmsford 

Mr.  F.  Maxey,  Drumlanrig  Gardens, 
Thornhill,  N.B.  . . 

Miss  G.  Pugh,  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley  .. 

Miss  A.  Young,  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley  . . 

Mr.  H.  J.  Benians,  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley  .. 

Mr.  S.  Burgess,  Rookery  Gardens,  Pen¬ 
dleton,  Manchester  . 

Miss  S.  Van  Houten, Horticultural  College, 


Miss  C.  M.  Hull,  County  Technical 
Laboratory,  Chelmsford 
Mr.  W.  J.  Vickers,  County  Technical 
Laboratory,  Chelmsford 
Mr.  F.  E.  Belcher,  26,  First  Avenue, 

Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  N . 

Mr.  C.  L.  Branson,  Coleshill  Park,  Cole- 

shill,  Birmingham  . 

Miss  M.  C.  Brooks,  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley  .. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Chapelow,  Ivy  Cottage, 
Cheshunt  Street,  Cheshunt  ..  .  , 

Mr.  H.  Dobbie,  Mulbarton,  Norwich  .. 
Miss  C.  Dunham-Massey,  Horticultural 
College,  Swanley 

Miss  F.  E.  Gervais,  Horticultural  College, 


Mr.  W.  Morris,  Horticultural  School, 


Mr.  B.  Smith,  County  Technical  Labora¬ 
tory,  Chelmsford 

Mr.  A.  D.  Cotton,  2,  Eccleston  Houses, 
S.W . . 

Mr.  C.  Ely,  Cote  Wall  Lodge,  Mirfield, 
Yorkshire 

Miss  M.  Hawkes,  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley  . . 

Mr.  J.  P.  Holt,  Horticultural  School, 
Holmes  Chapel  . . 

Mr.  W.  S.  Sharp,  Ness  Neston,  Cheshire 

Mr.  C.  W.  Tombs,  County  Technical 
School,  Stafford.. 

Miss  E.  Boorman,  Horticultural  College,. 
Swanley  .. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brabner,  Avalon,  16,  Nessing- 
ton  Road,  Hampstead . 

Mr.  T.  P.  Carr,  Undermount  Gardens, 
Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight 

Miss  L.  M.  Simes,  County  Technical 
Laboratory,  Chelmsford 

Mr.  R.  W.  Norman,  46,  Church  Road, 
Wimbledon  ..  «« 


63. 

Mr.  S.  Philpott,  87,  James  Street,  Sheer- 

250 

ness  . .  .  s  . .  . . 

210 

63. 

Miss  E.  Powell,  Horticultural  College, 

250 

Swanley  .. 

210 

63- 

Mr.  S.  Smith,  7,  Hawthorn  Terrace, 

245 

Heaton  Moor,  near  Stockport 

210 

63- 

Mr.  S.  W.  Whalley,  Streatley,  near 

245 

Reading . 

210 

72. 

Mr.  W.  Free,  County  Technical  Labora- 

245 

tory,  Chelmsford 

205 

72. 

Miss  M.  Harbinson,  Horticultural 

245 

College,  Swanley 

205 

72. 

Mr.  T.  Payne,  High  Street,  Camberley.. 

205 

245 

72. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Walker,  The  Grove,  Caris- 

brooke,  Isle  of  Wight  . . 

205 

240 

76. 

Mr.  R.  Brinsmead,  Horticultural  College, 

Swanley  .. 

200 

240 

76. 

Mr.  E.  Brown,  Rose  Cottage,  Wood 

Green,  Waltham  Abbey 

200 

240 

76. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hewison,  Great  Ayton,  R.S  O., 

Yorkshire 

200 

240 

76. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Mundy,  Horticultural  College, 

Swanley  . . 

200 

240 

76. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Wood,  The  Worthys,  Kings- 

worthy,  Winchester 

200 

240 

Second  Class. 

240 

I. 

Mr.  A.  Broughton,  Horticultural  School, 

Holmes  Chapel  . .  . 

195 

240 

I. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Fryer,  Horticultural  School, 

Holmes  Chapel . 

195 

240 

I. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Hubbard,  32,  Requity  Road, 

Leicester . . 

195 

235 

I. 

Mr.  J.  Walker,  County  Technical  School, 

Stafford  . . 

195 

235 

I. 

Mr.  G.  Wilson,  F.R.H.S.,  21,  Christ- 

church  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W... 

193 

235 

6. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Archibald,  Horticultural 

College,  Swanley  . 

igO 

235 

6. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Butcher,  County  Technical 

Laboratory,  Chelmsford 

190 

235 

6. 

Miss  H.  Draper,  Horticultural  College, 

Swanley  . . 

190 

235 

6. 

Mr.  M.  Field,  Newnfiam  House,  Walling- 

ford 

190 

230 

6. 

Mr.  J.  Gillibrand,  Horticultural  School, 

Holmes  Chapel  . . 

190 

230 

6. 

Mr.  W.  Godsmark,  Newton,  Great  Ayton, 

R.S.O.,  Yorkshire  . 

190 

230 

6. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Groves,  Sunny  side  Cottages, 

Caterham  Valley 

190 

230 

6. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Shirley,  Heaton  Mersey,  near 

Manchester  . 

190 

230 

6. 

Mr.  F.  Smith,  3,  Harestone  Lane, 

Caterham  . .  . .  . .  . . 

190 

220 

6. 

Mr.  F.  South,  Horticultural  School, 

Holmes  Chapel  . .  ...  ,  .. 

I90 

220 

6. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Southerton,  Winterfold,  Cran- 

leigh,  Surrey . 

190 

220 

6. 

Miss  M.  Sparkman,  Horticultural  College, 

Swanley . . 

190 

220 

18. 

Mr.  H  P.  Appleton,  Saffron  Hill  Gardens, 

220 

Aylestone  Park,  Leicester  . .  . . 

185 

%>>!<--<  ■' 

18. 

Mr.  R.  Garner,  Horticultural  School, 

220 

Holmes  Chapel  . . 

185 

18. 

Mr.  J.- Good,  Falkland  Park  Gardens, 

220 

South  Norwood  Hill,  S.E. 

185 

18. 

Mr.  H.  Holmes,  Garvald  Gardens,  Dolp- 

220 

inton,  Peebleshire,  N.B. 

185 

18. 

Mr.  J.  Hygate,  The  Briary,  Cowes,  Isle  of 

220 

Wight . '• 

185 

18. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hunt,  South  Knighton  Road, 

215 

Leicester  . . 

185 

18. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Sanday,  165,  Knight’s  Hill 

215 

Road,  West  Norwood,  S.E . 

185 

18. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Strong,  County  Technical 

.215 

Laboratory,  Chelmsford 

185 

26. 

Mr.  C.  Craig,  Drumlanrig  Gardens, 

215 

Thornhill,  N.B... 

180 

215 

26. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Glaister,  50,  Clifton  Gardens, 

Chiswick,  W. 

180 

215 

26. 

Mr.  J.  Hughes,  39,  Trinity  Road,  East 

Finchley  . .  . 

180 

210 

26. 

Mr.  P.  Jago,  County  Technical  Labora- 

tory,  Chelmsford  . 

180 

210 

26. 

Mr.  J.  Silbey,  102,  Hubert  Road,  Wimble- 

don 

180 

210 

26. 

Mr.  T.  Skilton,  Heath  Farm,  Hedley, 

Epsom 

180 

210 

32. 

Mr.  T.  Dent,  Howbery  Park,  Wallingford 

175 

32. 

Mr.  C,  E.  Keene,  County  Technical 

210 

I75 
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34.  Mr.  D.  G.  Mclver,  County  Technical 

Laboratory,  Chelmsford  ..  ..  170 

34.  Mr.  W.  E.  Langton,  32,  Gipsy  Road, 

Leicester..  ..  ..  ..  ..  170 

34.  Mr.  G.  Stanwell,  Ipsden  Vicarage,  Wall¬ 
ingford  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  170 

34.  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  Easby,  Great  Ayton,  R.S.O., 

Yorkshire  ..  ..  ..  ..  170 

38.  Mr.  A.  Deane,  Crown  Street,  Egham  ..  165 

38.  Mr.  G.  J.  Goodall,  Strealy  House,  Wall¬ 
ingford  . 165 

38.  Mr.  G.  H.  Larnder,  Horticultural  College, 

Swanley . 165 

38.  Mr.  G.  H.  Webster,  County  Technical 

Laboratory,  Chelmsford  . .  . .  165 

42.  Mr.  W.  Eason,  Heathfield,  Wimbledon 

Common  ..  ..  . .  ..  160 

42.  Mr.G.Nye,  Horticultural  College, Swanley  160 
42.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wield,  Burches  Lodge,  King¬ 
ston  Hill  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1  do 

45.  Miss  K.  F.  Anderson,  Horticultural 

College,  Swanley  . 155 

45.  Miss  E.  B.  Pitman,  Basford  Vicarage, 

near  Nottingham  . 155 

47.  Mr.  H.  M.  Rhind,  Horticultural  College, 

Swanley  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  150 

47.  Mr.  A.  Walker,  Drumlanrig  Gardens, 

Thornhill,  N.B . 150 

47.  Mr.  A.  Wilkins,  Martyr  Worthy,  Win¬ 
chester  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  150 

47.  Mr.W.  Yeomans.  The  Gardens,  Pinchurst, 

Farnborough . 150 

Third  Class. 

1.  Mr.  G.  Atkins,  Rose  Cottage,  High 

Street,  Caterham  ..  ..  ..  145 

1.  Mr.  H.  G.  Chick,  Moray  Villa,  Elm  Grove, 

Upper  Caterham  . 145 

1.  Mr.  R.  Keeble,  Waltham  St.  Lawrence, 

Twyford,  Berks.  145 

1.  Mr.  R.  Smith,  3,  Harestone  Lane,  Cater¬ 
ham  ..  ..  ..  ,,  . .  142 

1.  Mr.  A.  Sowman,  122,  Trinity  Street, 

Ipswich  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  145 

1.  Mr.  F.  J.  Wells,  Kine  Croft  Hills,  Walling¬ 
ford  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  145 

7.  Mr.  J.  Coombes,  Fulford,  Arreton,  Isle  of 

Wight . 140 

7.  Mr.  J.  Jeffery,  Moor  Court  Gardens,  Oak- 

amoor,  Stoke-on-Trent . 140 

9.  Mr.  E.  H.  Scott,  3,  Gladstone  Villas, 

Wallingford  . 135 

9.  Mr.  A.  Turner,  Osier  Cottages,  Liss,  near 

Petersfield  . 135 

11.  Mr.  W.  Fortune,  The  Gardens,  Rownham 

House,  near  Southampton  ..  ..  130 

11.  Mr,  J.  Fudge,  Horticultural  School, 

Holmes  Chapel . 130 

11.  Miss  M.  Hitchfield,  Horticultural  College, 

Swanley  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  i^o 

11.  Mr.  H.  T.  Marcham,  Wood  Street,  Wal¬ 
lingford  ..  . I3o 

11.  Mr.  C.  Rhymes,  28,  Cottage  Grove,  Sur¬ 
biton  . 1  30 

16.  Mr.  J.  F.  Sergeant,  Horticultural  College, 

Swanley . 125 

17.  Mr.  J.  Garner,  Horticultural  School, 

Holmes  Chapel . . 

17.  Miss  E.  McKinnell,  Horticultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Swanley  ..  ;  ..  ..  I2o 

17.  Mr.  A.  E.  Say,  Horticultural  College, 

Swanley . . 

20.  Mr.  A.  Atkins,  Rose  Cottage,  High  Street, 

Caterham  . 115 

20.  Mrs.  Chapman,  1,  Leopold  Road,  Wim¬ 
bledon  . H5 

20.  Mr.  C.  New,  11,  Blendworth  Terrace, 

Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight . 115 

20.  Mr.  W.  T.  Taylor,  114,  Church  Gate, 

Leicester..  ..  ..  ..  ..  nc 

24.  Mr.  J.  H.  Brand,  Essendene  Cottages, 

Caterham  . no 

24.  Mr.  W.  Felstead,  28,  Abbey  Lane,  Bel- 

grave,  Leicester . no 

24.  Miss  L.  Reading,  County  Technical 

Laboratory,  Chelmsford  ..  ..  no 

27.  Mr.  A.  Painton,  Winterbrook,  Walling¬ 
ford  ■ . I05 

27.  Mr.  H.  Rhodes,  Trafford  Road,  Leicester  105 
27.  Mr.  G.  Astridge,  Easton,  Winchester  ..  10s 

30.  Mr.  R.  Y.  White,  67,  Queen  Street, 

Cheapside,  E.C .  ..100 

(To  be  continued..) 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC. — June  21st. 

There  is  no  summer  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruit  or 
vegetables  this  year  such  as  has  been  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  R.B.S.,  but  on  the  above  date  a 
special  floral  fete,  girls’  maypole  dance,  and  a  pastoral 
play  were  arranged,  and,  blessed  with  fine  weather, 
the  programme  was  successfully  carried  through. 
The  play  reminded  one  of  Shakespeare's  time  when 
the  plays  were  as  often  performed  in  the  open  air 
as  in  theatres.  The  maypole  was  beautiful  and 
the  dance  well  performed  by  girls  dressed  in  brown 
costumes  with  blue  ribbons  and  yellow  gloves,  quite 
like  the  maids  seen  in  Nestle's  Swiss  milk  advertise¬ 
ments. 

In  the  large  conservatory,  four  floral  exhibits  were 
put  up.  One  large  stand  came  from  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sons,  of  Covent  Garden,  who  are  looked  upon  to 
sustain  the  shows  of  the  above  society.  Their 
stand  comprised  a  handsome  lot  of  single  and  double 
Paeonies,  bearded  and  beardless  Irises,  and  also 
Spanish  and  English  Irises.  Besides  these  there 
were  Allium  molle,  A.  roseum,  A.  azureum,  and 
Hellenium  Bigelovi,  Salvia  pratense  rosea,  Gillenia 
trifoliata,  Delphiniums,  Heuchera  grandiflora  rosea, 
Shirley  Poppies  and  other  things. 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  &  Co.,  the  Nurseries, 
Stevenage,  also  are  general  exhibitors  of  hardy 
plants  at  the  R.  B.  shows.  They  were  not  behind 
this  time.  A  large  group  of  Irises  in  variety,  Poppies, 
Dames  Violet, Delphiniums,  Armeria  rosea,  Aquilegias, 
Centaureas,  Dianthuses,  &c.,  were  nicely  arranged. 

Mr.  Piper,  ofUckfield,  sent  his  lovely  Tea-scented 
Rose,  Sunrise,  which  he  always  arranges  so  taste¬ 
fully,  though,  indeed,  it  would"  look  well  anywhere. 

Mr.  J.  Prewett,  Connaught  Nursery,  Raleigh, 
Essex,  arranged  a  graceful  table  with  Roses,  Saxi- 
fragas,  and  various  grasses  in  a  green  state,  all 
loosely  fixed  in  those  commendable  nickel  silver 
“  rural  ”  decoration  scrolls,  tubes,  and  corner  pieces. 
Anyone  can  arrange  a  splendid  table  with  only  a 
very  few  flowers  when  these  stands  are  used. 

The  evening  fete  was  very  fine,  for  what  with  gay 
folks,  sweet  music,  soft  lawns,  balmy  air,  and  8,000 
lighted  fairy-lamps  in  red,  white,  green,  and  blue, 
with  also  many  great  Chinese  lanterns  swaying 
about  among  the  trees,  and  on  all  prominent  places, 
the  dazzling  show  may  be  pictured  mentally  without 
description. 

WINDSOR,  ETON,  AND  DISTRICT  ROSE  AND 
HORTICULTURAL.—  June  24 th. 

The  weather  proved  grand  for  this  show  on  Saturday 
last,  the  morning  being  dull,  and  in  favour  of  the 
flowers,  but  it  was  bright  and  very  warm  later  on. 
The  show  was  held  in  the  Home  Park,  just  under 
Windsor  Castle,  by  Her  Majesty's  permission.  The 
flowers  were  accommodated  in  five  tents,  including 
one  for  table  decorations  and  another  for  cut  flowers 
of  Roses.  The  principal  exhibits  of  cut  Roses  were 
arranged  in  a  large  tent,  and  being  particularly  fine 
attracted  a  great  amount  of  attention  from  the  visi¬ 
tors.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  attended  by  Princess 
Christian,  visited  the  show  at  5.25  p.m.,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  society  started  its  shows  at  Windsor  ; 
and  a  large  crowd  attended  to  see  her,  quietly  and 
reverently,  not  a  single  shout  being  heard.  The  show 
was  the  best  that  has  been  held  for  some  time.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  Finch,  deserves  praise  for  the  orderly 
arrangement  everywhere. 

Some  competitive  groups  were  arranged  in  the 
large  tent,  and  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Sir 
Charles  Pigott,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Fleming), 
Wexham  Park,  Slough.  Various  Lilies,  Gladiolus 
The  Bride,  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  11  ft.  long,  and 
other  Orchids  gave  the  group  a  sprightly  appearance. 
The  Crotons  were  highly  coloured.  The  second 
prize  went  to  A.  F.  Govett,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Sainte). 

The  first  prize  for  four  specimen  plants  was 
taken  by  L.  J.  Baker,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Osman), 
Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey.  He  had  a  huge 
Alocasia.  Sir  Chas.  Pigott  was  a  good  second.  A. 

F.  Govett,  Esq.,  came  in  third ;  and  Lord  Boston 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Wood),  was  fourth.  L.  J.  Baker, 
Esq.,  took  the  lead  for  four  Ferns,  showing  large, 
well-grown  specimens  ;  A.  F.  Govatt, Esq., was  second. 
The  Lady  Mary  Currie  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Beney),  Clewer,  had  the  best  single  plant  in  bloom, 


showing  Clerodendron  balfourianum ;  L.  J.  Baker, 
Esq.,  was  second. 

Sir  Charles  Pigott  had  the  best  ten  pots  of  plants, 
being  followed  by  Lord  Boston  and  L.  J.  Baker, 
Esq.,  in  this  order.  Lord  Boston  had  the  best  table 
plants ;  and  was  followed  by  The  Lady  Mary 
Currie  and  Sir  Chas.  Pigott,  in  this  order. 

There  were  seven  entries  for  forty-eight  Roses,  dis¬ 
tinct,  the  leading  attraction  for  which  was  the  hand¬ 
some  Silver  Cup  offered  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
This  was  secured  by  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cant!  Col¬ 
chester,  who  had  magnificent  blcoms  of  Hon.  Edith 
Gifford,  which  took  the  Silver  Medal  as  the  best 
Rose  in  the  show ;  also  Helen  Keller,  Marchioness 
of  Devonshire,  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Tom  Wood,  Mdme.  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Maman  Cochet,  Francois  Michelon,  La 
France,  Marquise  Litta,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin, 
Mrs.  Cocker,  Mdme.  Cusin,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant! 
Bridesmaid,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Myland 
Nurseries,  Colchester,  took  the  second  place  with 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  White  Lady,  Marechal 
Niel,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  The  Bride,  &c. ; 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Col¬ 
chester,  were  a  good  third  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford, 
took  the  fourth  position,  a  large  proportion  of  his 
Roses  being  Tea  varieties,  including  a  grand  bloom 
of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac. 

The  leading  prize  for  eighteen,  distinct,  Tea  or 
Noisette  Roses  was  taken  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  who 
had  magnificent  blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mdme. 
Cusin,  Catherine  Mermet,  Maman  Cochet,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  and  other  choice 
varieties ;  he  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  & 
Co.,  who  had  a  very  fine  lot,  including  Rubens, 
Souvenir  d’  un  Ami,  The  Bride,  Sylph,  &c.  ;  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  &  Sod,  came  in  third. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  took  the  lead  in  the  class 
for  twelve  distinct  Roses,  three  trusses  of  each. 
Mdme.  G.  Luizet,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant  were  particularly  attractive ;  he  was  followed 
by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  in 
this  order,  both  firms  showing  well. 

The  lead  for  twelve  trusses  of  any  H.  P.  Rose  was 
taken  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  having  Mrs.  J.  Laing  in 
grand  form  ;  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  second ;  and 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  third,  both  with  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince  took  the  lead  for  twelve  single 
trusses  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette,  showing  magnificent 
blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
&  Son  were  second  ;  and  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co., 
third. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  the  best 
eighteen  bunches  of  garden  Roses ;  Mr.  G.  Prince 
was  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  third. 

R.  E.  West,  Esq.,  Reigate,  had  (he  best  twenty- 
four  blooms  of  Roses,  including  many  fine  blooms  ; 
C.  Romaine,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gutteridge),  was 
second,  and  P.  Bnrnand,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A. 
Humphrey),  came  in  third.  C.  Romaine,  Esq.,  led 
the  way  for  six  blooms  of  one  variety.  P.  Burnand, 
Esq.,  had  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  Tea  and 
Noisette  Roses;  C.  Romaine,  Esq  ,  was  second,  and 
R.  E.  West,  Esq.,  third  The  latter  came  to  the 
front  for  six  trusses  of  three  each.  C.  Romaine, 
Esq.,  had  the  best  eighteen  blooms,  distinct; 
Arthur  Munt,  Esq.,  was  second,  and  took  the  Silver 
Medal  for  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  as  the  best  Rose 
shown  by  an  amateur.  Mrs.  Burton  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Wicks),  had  the  best  twelve  .  The  Lady  Mary 
Currie  had  by  far  the  best  Sweet  Peas ;  Sir  Chas. 
Pigott,  second.  The  premier  award  for  four  dishes 
of  fruit  was  taken  by  L.  T.  Baker,  Esq.,  who  had 
Grapes,  a  MeloD,  Strawberries,  and  Peaches.  Lord 
Boston  was  second.  Miss  Ridge  (gardener,  Mr.  G. 
Lane),  Highfield,  Englefield  Green,  had  the  best  two 
bunches  of  black  Grapes,  showing  Black  Hamburgh  ; 
Lord  Boston  was  second,  and  L.  T.  Baker,  Esq., 
third.  A.  H.  Benson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Treen),  was  first  for  Peaches ;  Lord  Boston,  foe 
Nectarines  ;  L.  T.  Baker,  Esq.,  for  Strawberries ; 
Lord  Boston,  for  scarlet  flesh  Melon  ;  and  A.  F. 
Govett,  Esq.,  for  a  green  flesh  Melon.  Miss  Ridge 
again  led  for  white  Grapes,  followed  by  L.  T. 
Baker,  Esq. 

Vegetables  were  plentiful  and  good.  Miss  Ridge 
took  the  leading  award  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Son  for  a  collection  of  vegetables ;  The  House  of 
Mercy  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Quelch),  Clewer,  was 
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second,  and  L.  T.  Baker,  Esq.,  third.  The  Hon.  C. 
Toby  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Paxton),  took  the  first  prize 
for  a  collection  offered  by  Messrs.  Titt  &  Son.  Ihe 
Hon.  C.  Toby  was  first  for  another  collection  of 
vegetables  (the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  & 
Co.).  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  a  collection,  Mr.  H. 
T.  Lambert  was  first. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballan- 
tine),  The  Dell,  Egham,  put  up  a  showy  table  of 
Orchids  set  off  with  Palms,  Ferns,  and  an  edging  of 
Isolepis.  Very  choice  and  uncommon  were  Dendro- 
bium  McCarthiae,  Laelia  digbyana,  Vanda  teres, 
Prominaea  citrina,  Masdevallia  wagnerii,  and  the 
bearded  Bulbophyllum  barbigerum,  a  very  fine  piece 
carrying  four  long  racemes  of  bloom.  The  showy 
members  of  the  group  were  well-flowered  pieces  of 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  Odontoglossum  crispum  in  fine 
varieties, Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  Cypripedium 
barbatum,  a  fine  variety  in  a  pan  about  2  ft.  in 
diameter,  C.  lawrenceanum,  C.  callosum  Sanderae, 
Laelia  tenebrosa,  Thunia  Bensoniae,  and  others. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  staged  a  group 
of  fine  foliage  plants  mixed  with  Dendrobium  mosch- 
atum,  D.  atroviolaceum,  Coelogyne  dayana,  Brassia 
vertucosa,  Cypripedium  Parishi,  Cattleya  Mossiae, 
Eriopsis  Helenae,  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum  and 
other  Orchids,  besides  the  showy  Acalypha  Sanderi. 
Amongst  the  foliage  plants  we  noted  Pandanus 
Sanderi,  Leea  rochrsiana,  Linospadix  petrickiana, 
Mikania  Sanderi  and  many  other  useful  subjects. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  put  up  a 
long  side  table  of  cut  flowers,  of  hardy  herbaceous 
subjects,  including  Chinese  Paeonies,  single  and 
double,  Irises,  Delphiniums  and  Campanulas,  includ¬ 
ing  Canterbury  Bells.  Paeony  Duchess  de  Nemours 
is  a  splendid,  free  flowering,  white  variety  of  good 
constitution.  Choice  were  Lychnis  Viscaria 
splendens  plena,  Geum  coccineum  fl.  pi.,  Helenium 
Bolanderi,  and  Tropaeolum  polyphyllum,  the  latter 
forming  an  edging  to  the  stage.  They  also  had  two 
fine  boxes  of  H.P.,  Tea  and  other  exhibition  Roses. 

Messrs.  Titt  and  Son,  Court  Florists,  24,  Thames 
Street,  Windsor,  exhibited  a  table  of  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  flowers,  useful  for  cutting,  including  Lilium 
longiflorum  in  pots,  Pinks,  Sweet  Peas,  Ranunculus, 
Canterbury  Bells,  &c.  They  also  had  some  tasteful 
wreaths,  shower  bouquets,  baskets  of  Irises,  Iceland 
Poppies,  Roses,  and  a  cushion  of  Ranunculus,  all  in 
excellent  form.  They  made  the  bouquet  presented 
to  the  Queen. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  had  a  fine  table  of  Lilies,  Irises,  Calo- 
chortus,  Brodiaea,  and  other  bulbous  plants.  Very 
choice  were  Lilium  rubellum,  L.  Henryl,  L.  Browni, 

L.  szovitzianum,  L.  excelsum,  L.  longiflorum  gigan- 
teum,  L.  thumbergianum  Prince  of  Orange,  L.  t. 
atrosanguineum,  and  other  forms  of  this  dwarf 
Lily.  They  had  splendidly  grown  flowering  scapes 
of  Incarvillea  Delavayi. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London, 
N.,  had  a  fine  undulating  group  of  Malmaison  Car¬ 
nations  upon  the  grass,  including  the  new  Jane 
Seymour,  and  Lady  Ulrica.  Older  and  choice  things 
were  the  old  Blush,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lady  Grim- 
ston,  King  Oscar,  Lord  Welby,  Princess  May,  Soult, 
Florizel,  the  Shah,  &c.  A  fine  new  scarlet  border 
Carnation  was  Sundridge. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
set  up  a  fine  half  circular  group  of  pot  Roses  upon 
the  grass.  They  included  H.P.,  Tea,  Moss  Roses, 
Crimson  Rambler,  and  other  garden  Roses,  edged 
with  Maidenhair  Ferns,  and  having  a  background  of 
Bamboos.  He  also  set  up  a  showy  and  interesting 
group  of  fancy  and  show  Pelargoniums,  presenting 
a  very  gay  appearance  by  reason  of  the  quantity  of 
bloom  and  variety  of  colour.  They  were  flowering 
very  late  for  this  class  of  plants. 

Some  fine  coloured  Crotons  accompanied  by  Palms 
came  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor  (gardener 
Mr.  Owen  Thomas),  but  they  were  merely  intended 
as  a  background  for  the  cups  offered  as  prizes. 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  Nursery, 
Surrey,  had  an  interesting  table  of  H.  P.,  Tea,  and 
Moss  Roses,  with  many  of  the  best  of  the  Penzance 
Briars,  and  other  garden  Roses.  Amongst  them 
were  cut  flowers  of  the  new  Coccinea  strain  of  Clem¬ 
atis.  Herbaceous  plants  in  great  variety  were  massed 
behind.  Sweet  Peas  were  also  fine. 

A  group  of  Gloxinias  was  shown  by  T.  L.  Devitt, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Buckland.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Son,  Swanley,  Kent,  had 


a  showy  group  of  Cannas  in  conical  form,  including 
the  best  of  the  large  flowering  forms,  all  grown  in 
pots,  and  edged  with  Maidenhair  Ferns. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  had  a  table  of  cut 
Roses  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  set  up  in  boxes 
and  vases.  Mr.  W.  J.  Williams,  49,  Oxford  Road, 
Ealing,  had  table  decorations.  The  Lady  Mary 
Currie  (gardener,  Mr.  Beney),  Clewer,  Windsor, 
exhibited  a  choice  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  also 
Saxlfraga  sarmentosa  tricolor  in  fine  form. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. — June  27th. 

The  Drill  Hall  was  very  crowded  with  exhibits  on 
Tuesday  last,  the  special  show  of  Roses  taking  up  a 
large  amount  of  space.  Groups  of  Roses  in  bunches, 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  Chinese  Paeonies 
and  Sweet  Peas  in  quantity,  and  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  were  very  conspicuous.  Orchids  up¬ 
held  their  share  of  the  display  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  A  large  exhibit  of  well  grown  Humeas  was 
also  very  conspicuous. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  staged  a 
well-flowered  group  of  Orchids,  consisting  largely  of 
Cattleyas,  and  including  C.  Warscewiczii,  C.  Men- 
delii,  C.  Mossiae,  the  delicately  pretty  C.  gaskelliana 
formosa,  C.  Warneri,  C.  Mossiae  reineckeana,  and 
others.  Laeliocattleya  Eudora  Eximia  had  a  magni¬ 
ficent  crimson-purple  lip.  Others  belonging  to  Laelio¬ 
cattleya  were  Lc.  Hippolyta,  Lc.  canhamiana  and  Lc. 
c.  albida,  with  white  sepals  and  petals.  Other  showy 
and  interesting  things  were  L.  tenebrosa,  Disa 
Veitchii,  D.  kewensis,  and  Spathoglottis  aureo- 
Vieillardi.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  also  staged  a  group  of  Orchids,  including 
Laelia  purpurata,  L.  grandis  tenebrosa,  the  hybrid 
L.  Cinna-brosa,  Aerides  roseum,  Ae.  Lobbii,  On- 
cidium  lamelligerum,  Thunia  Bensoniae,  Dendro¬ 
bium  mutabile,  Cattleya  Mendelii,  C.  gaskelliana, 
and  various  others.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal ) 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Whiffen),  The 
Grange,  Southgate,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Orchids, 
including  Cattleya  Mendelii,  C.  Mossiae,  Laelio¬ 
cattleya  exoniensis,  and  the  magnificent  Lc.  Thorn- 
tonii,  with  its  deeply  fringed  and  beautiful  lip.  He 
also  had  numerous  plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
with  round  flowers  and  imbricated  petals.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  staged  a  beautiful  group  of  Orchids, 
amongst  which  were  large  and  well-flowered  species 
of  Cattleya  Mendelii.  C.  Mossiae,  and  a  grand  piece 
of  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum.  Vanda  caerulea 
was  well  coloured  ;  and  Oncidium  crispum  was  nota¬ 
ble  for  the  size  of  its  flowers.  Cattleya  gaskelliana 
caerulea  was  so  named  from  the  colour  of  the  lip, 
which  was  distinct.  Various  others  carried  large 
flowers  of  their  kind,  including  Cypripedium  roth- 
schildianum.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Lt.-Col.  Shipway  (gardener,  Mr.  Walters),  Grove 
House,  Chiswick,  staged  a  group  of  Orchids, 
amongst  which  were  fine  varieties  of  Laelia  purpur¬ 
ata,  Cattleya  Mossiae,  C.  Mendelii,  and  C.  M.  Mrs. 
Shipway,  Brassia  verrucosa,  Odontoglossum  citros- 
mum,  Cypripedium  chamberlainianum,  and  a  large, 
well-flowered  piece  of  Dendrobium  Pierardi. 

Messrs.  Stanley-Mobbs  &  Ashton  staged  a  nice 
group  of  Orchids  of  a  varied  character.  There  were 
very  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  C.  Mendelii, 
and  C.  Warneri.  C.  Mossiae  Newtoni  was  notable 
for  the  large  area  of  orange  on  the  side  lobes,  and 
running  down  upon  the  tube.  Very  pretty  was 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum  sulphureum,  while  con¬ 
siderable  variety  was  produced  by  Laelia  tenebrosa, 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  Oncidium  unicorne,  O. 
sarcodes,  O.  Pumilio,  O.  hastatum,  and  others,  set 
up  with  Maidenhair  Ferns.  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal). 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  exhibited  such 
beautiful  Orchids  as  Odontoglossum  crispum  pur- 
purescens,  Laelia  tenebrosa  atrata,  and  Cattleya 
Mossiae  Lawrencae.  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke),  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  exhibited 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Cherubim  and  O.  c.  Sera¬ 
phim,  both  magnificent  white  varieties.  Sir  F. 
Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen,  staged  Cattleya  Mossiae  fulgens, 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
received  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a  large  piece 
of  Cattleya  Mossiae  Wageneri,  and  had  other 
Orchids.  Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham 


(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  exhibited  a  three- 
flowered  spike  of  the  rare  and  valuable  Cypripedium 
Stonei  platytaenium.  Mrs.  Temple  (gardener,  Mr. 
E.  Briston),  Leyswood,  Groombridge,  showed 
Coelogyne  dayana  Leyswood  var.  W.  A.  Bilney, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Chas.  Whitlock),  Fir  Grange, 
Weybridge,  showed  Cattleya  gaskelliana  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Bilney,  a  very  fine  variety.  Laelia  tenebrosa  Victor 
Warburton  was  staged  by  A.  Warburton.Esq.,  Wine 
House,  Haslingden.  Cattleya  dolosa  was  sent  over 
from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin.  Mrs. 
J.  T.  Holmes,  Beechen  Cliff,  Bath,  received  a 
Cultural  Commendation  for  Cattleya  Mossiae  excel- 
lens,  bearing  six  flowers  on  a  scape. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Nurseryman,  Christchurch, 
Hants,  set  up  Nepeta  Mussini,  Calochortus  venustus 
citrinus,  Lilium  umbellatum  var.  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Mock  Orange  blossom,  Orchis  foliosa, and  two  basins 
of  beautiful  Nymphaeas,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Brockhampton  Nurseries, 
Havant,  Hants,  sent  a  lovely  selection  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  bunches  ;  Lady  Mary  Currie,  Stanley,  Golden 
Gleam,  Gorgeous,  and  Lady  G.  Hamilton  were  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful.  They  were  well  arranged  with 
Ferns  in  between.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  set 
up  a  grand  array  of  Paeonies,  Iris  in  the  various 
species,  and  Gladioli.  Of  the  latter  G.  General 
Scott,  G.  Cardinalis  Rose,  and  Rosy  Gem  were  very 
fine.  Of  the  English  Irises,  Rose  Pertuosa,  Mont 
Bijou,  Euterpe,  and  Blondin  took  the  lead  in 
excellence  and  brilliance.  All  the  Paeonies  were 
good.  They  also  sent  a  beautiful  plant  of  Escallonia 
langleyensis,  one  mass  of  pinky-mauve  blossom. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden,  sent  one 
of  their  liberal  displays,  having  quality  with  the 
quantity.  Paeonies,  both  single  and  double,  Ixias 
in  variety,  Irises,  Delphiniums,  Phlomis  fruticosa, 
Heucheras,  Gillenia  trifoliata,  Eryngiums,  Dic- 
tamnus,  and  so  on,  all  very  fine.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  of  Rothesay,  N.B.,  filled  a 
large  corner  very  handsomely  with  lovely  bunches  of 
first-class  Sweet  Peas.  Firefly,  Waverley,  Stanley, 
Princess  May,  Dorothy  Tennant,  Brilliant, 
Sadie  Burpee,  and  Black  Knight  were  among  the 
finest.  The  show  made  speaks  well  for  the  care 
given  by  these  well-known  northern  nurserymen. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  arranged  a  loose  and  pleasing  group  of 
hardy  flowers,  of  which  Liliums  were  most  con¬ 
spicuous.  L.  umbellatum  erectum,  L.  pardalinum 
minor,  L.  candidum,  L.  Hansoni,  &c.,  were  alto¬ 
gether  beautiful  and  sweetly  scented.  Calochortus 
oculatus,  Brodiaeas,  Irises,  &c.,  were  also  well 
shown.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  N.,  staged  a  fine  array  of  Delphiniums 
and  Paeonies.  P.  Virginia,  P.  grandiflora  nivea,  P. 

M.  Paul  de  Vibert  were  extra  fine.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  sent  a  fine 
bank  of  various  herbaceous  flowers, among  which  were 
some  very  fine  Pinks,  Geum  coccineum  plenum, 
Erigeron  speciosus,  Oenothera  speciosa,  Coreopsis 
grandiflora,  Lupinus  arboreus,  Campanulas,  Del¬ 
phiniums,  &c.,  together  with  a  fine  lot  of  H.  P.  Rose 
blooms  in  boxes.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
arranged  a  fine  bank  of  Stocks  and  Aquilegias. 
The  Stocks  were  remarkable  for  the  length  of  spike, 
grace,  and  brilliance  of  the  individual  bloom,  and  the 
freedom  of  their  arrangement  on  the  spike,  or  rather, 
raceme.  The  scent,  too,  is  delicious.  Deep  Peach 
Magenta,  Camelliae  flore  pi.,  Rich  Plum,  Bright 
Lavender,  Canary  Yellow,  and  so  on,  formed 
together  with  the  splendid  Aquilegias,  one  of  the 
very  best  groups  staged.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  of  Langport,  Somerset, 
sent  their  splendid  strains  of  Gaillardias,  Delphin¬ 
iums,  and  Paeonies.  Of  the  Gaillardias,  Jeddah, 
Magenta  King,  Old  Custis,  Somerset — the  latter  two 
with  tubular  fringed  ray  petals — also  Buffalo  Bill  and 
Vivian  Grey,  and  among  Delphiniums,  High 
Admiral,  Mrs.  Tom,  and  Primrose,  were  exceedingly 
fine.  Paeonies,  too,  were  surpassing  grand.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  London, 

N. ,  grouped  in  excellent  fashion  a  mass  of  border 
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Carnations  near  the  door  of  the  hall.  The  banks  of 
Carnations  were  admirably  set  off  by  tall  plants  of 
Bambusa  gracilis,  behind  them.  The  new  Jane 
Seymour  was  good  ;  so  was  Iolanthe  ;  and  Sundridge. 
Soult,  and  the  Malmaison,  Mrs.  Everard  Hambro, 
&c.  Calla  Elliottiana  was  also  shown.  (Silver-gilt 
Medal.) 

A  very  high  class  and  much  admired  group  of 
Crotons  and  Humeas  was  put  up  by  Sir  Charles 
Pigott,  Bart.,  Wexham  Park,  Slough  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Fleming).  Some  of  the  Humeas  were  io  ft.  high 
and  well  proportioned ;  and  the  Crotons,  mostly  of 
the  narrow-leaved  kinds,  were  well  furnished  and 
highly  coloured.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Rich¬ 
mond,  placed  together  a  fine  group  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Tree  Ivies  of  the  bright-leaved  variety, 
Ptelea  trifoliata  aurea,  not  often  seen,  Cotoneasters, 
Acers,  purple  Beeches,  Robinia  hispida,  flowering 
beautifully,  with  also  Andromeda  (Zenobia)  speciosa 
with  its  cluster  of  little  white  ball-shaped  flowers. 
An  extra  fine  group  constantly  admired.  (Silver-Gilt 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.S.  Williams  &  Son  sent  a  group  of  Car¬ 
nations  in  many  shades.  They  were  all  of  good 
size,  habit  and  form.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth,  sent 
Peach  trees  in  pots,  trees  so  well  laden  with  large, 
brightly  coloured  fruits  as  to  make  ordinary  growers 
green  with  envy.  Peach,  Sea  Eagle,  andP.  Thomas 
Rivers  were  the  varieties,  and  had  been  forced  con¬ 
tinually  for  eight  years.  (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson,  Exeter  Street, 
Strand,  arranged  a  fine  lot  of  new  hybrid  Lantanas. 
The  plants  were  very  dwarf  and  floriferous,  touching 
on  many  colours.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree  (gar¬ 
dener,  George  Beckett),  showed  a  splendid  and 
enormously  large  group  of  plants,  mostly  stove. 
Large  Palms  of  various  species  were  arranged  above 
the  well  grown  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Cocos,  Liliums, 
Hydrangeas,  Ericas,  Crassulas,  Saxifragas,  &c. 
(Silver  Floral  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  put  together  a  collection  of  Selaginellas, 
in  fifty  species  and  varieties ;  S.  kraussiana  varie- 
gata,  S.  amoena,  S.  Martinsii,  S.  inequalifolia,  S. 
caulescens,  S.  gracaea  were  all  very  nice,  and  Lygo- 
dium  japonicum  in  pots  trained  to  tall  stakes. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts,  put  up  a  fine  bank  of  Roses  in  pots  and 
vases,  and  many  in  stands.  His  Austrian  Copper 
Persian  Yellow,  and  Mdme.  Eugene  Resal  among 
the  smaller  or  Tea  and  climbing  forms,  and  a  host  of 
the  Moss  Roses  were  very  sweet.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Lord  Llanyattock  (gardener,  T.  Coomber),  sent 
fifteen  splendidly  grown  Pineapples  (Queens). 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Thos.  Hayene,  Carlton,  R.S.O.,  Yorkshire, 
sent  a  new  Cucumber,  Sir  Roger.  Lord  Suffield 
(Mr.  A.  Allan),  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  sent  Melon, 
Gunton  Scarlet. 

C.  A.  Pearson,  Esq.,  Trensham  Place,  Farnham, 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Prewett),  exhibited  a  grand 
collection  of  fruits,  including  Royal  Sovereign  Straw¬ 
berry  and  Laxton  Monarch,  Hale’s  Early  Peach, 
Early  River's  Nectarine,  Royal  Jubilee  Melon,  Black 
Hamburg  Grapes,  and  Foster’s  Seedling.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bradford,  sent  the  beautiful 
Strawberry  Mentmore  and  Monarch,  each  very 
large,  good  coloured  and  aromatic. 

Rose  Show. 

The  special  Rose  show  held  at  this  meeting  was  well 
attended,  and  many  or  most  of  the  classes  brought  a 
keen  competition.  In  the  larger  classes  the  blooms 
were  good,  but  only  fair  in  the  smaller  ones.  For 
thirty-six  distinct  varieties  of  Tea  and  Briar  Roses, 
Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Sons,  ii,  Northgate  Street, 
Bath,  were  first  with  beautifully  set-up  bunches. 
Such  fine  varieties  as  Mdme.  Falcot,  Doctor  Grill, 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Mdme.  Eugene  Resal, 
Homor,  Souvenir  de  Catherine,  Guillot,  &c.,  were 
well  shown.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  were  second.  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
L'ldeal,  Mdme.  Perney,  Royal  Scarlet,  and  also 
were  very  fine. 

In  Class  XV.  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  Alfred 
Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  was  first,  and 
here  again  the  mode  of  arrangement  gave  him  a  good 


few  points.  It  would  be  better  if  all  our  exhibitors 
took  note  for  the  forthcoming  shows  to  put  some  pains 
with  their  staging.  Paul’s  Carmine  Pellar  was  in 
fine  form,  Gustave  Regis  likewise,  with  W.  A. 
Richardson,  Hebe's  Lip,  Crimson  Rambler,  and 
others. 

The  second  prize  went  to  F.  A.  Campion,  Esq., 
Colley  Manor,  Reigate  (gardener,  J.  Fitt).  Here  we 
had  some  fine  Gloire  de  Polyantha,  L’ldeal,  Celene, 
Polyantha  grandiflora,  and  others.  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  of  Havering,  Sussex,  was  awarded  third 
place. 

In  Class  I.  for  twenty-four  splendid  blooms,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Cant,  of  Colchester,  took  the  lead.  His 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Prince 
Arthur,  White  Lady,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Myland 
Nurseries,  Colchester,  were  second  in  this  class, 
having  Gustave  Pigneau,  The  Bride,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  were  extra  good,  but  on  the  whole  the  first 
and  second  awards  were  very  close.  Messrs.  F. 
Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester,  were 
third  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  General  Jacquimenot,  and 
Ellen  Drew  were  each  conspicuously  grand.  For 
eighteen  Roses,  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  West  Bergholt, 
Colchester,  was  first  with  his  fine  lot  of  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Horace  Vernet,  Marechal  Neil,  Mdme. 
Cochet,  and  Rainbow.  B.  Hagwood,  Woodhatch 
Lodge,  Reigate,  was  second  ;  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Gustave 
Pigneau,  and  Kaiserine  Augustine  Victoria  were 
good.  The  third  prize  went  to  E.  M.  Benthume, 
Esq.,  Denne  Park,  Horsham,  Sussex,  who  showed 
La  France  very  well,  also  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
was  first  in  Class  III.,  for  another  eighteen  blooms, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Gustave  Pigneau,  Mrs.  Crawford, 
and  Mme.  G.  Luizet,  each  were  grand  ;  the  second 
prize  went  to  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House 
Nurseries,  Cambridge,  with  fine  Antoine  Rivaire, 
Marquis  Stella,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  and  Duke 
of  Teck ;  the  third  place  [was  taken  by  Messrs.  G. 
Cooling  &  Son,  ii,  Northgate  j  Street,  Bath  ;  Francis 
Kruger  was  extra  good.  In  this  class  there  was  a 
large  entry. 

In  Class  IV.,  for  twelve  blooms,  G.  W.  Cook, 
Esq.,  The  Briars,  North  Finchley,  was  first.  The 
blooms  were  poor  compared  with  some  in  other 
classes.  Mrs.  John  Laing,  La  France,  and  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Grant  were  far  the  best;  W.  Kingston,  Esq.,  52, 
Gery  Street,  Bedford,  was  second ;  and  R.  W. 
Bowyer,  Esq  ,  Haileybury  College,  Hertford,  third. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  was  well  shown  on  this  stand. 

For  six  single  blooms,  John  Bateman,  Esq.,  Rose- 
vale,  Archway  Road,  N.,  was  second ;  Miss  B.  H. 
Langton  beat  the  former  with  Gustave  Pigneau,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Charlotte  Gillemot,  La  France,  and 
Captain  Hayward.  The  third  position  was  occupied 
by  G.  H.  Baxter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Holloway) 
Hatton  Park,  Brentwood.  Clara  Watson  in  this  lot 
was  very  fine. 

In  Class  VI.,  for  nine  single  trusses,  Percy  Burnaud, 
Esq.,  Hill  Grange,  Reigate,  was  deservedly  first 
with  his  beautiful  Mrs.  John  Laing.  The  second  prize 
was  taken  by  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch 
Lodge,  Reigate,  with  smaller  but  deeper  coloured 
blooms  of  the  same  variety.  The  third  prize  went 
to  the  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  the  Rectory,  Scoll, 
Norfolk,  with  sweet  Gabriella  Luizet. 

F.  W.  Cook,  Esq.,  The  Briars,  North  Finchley, 
was  first  for  six  single  blooms,  with  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant.  E.  M.  Benthune,  Esq.,  Denne  Park,  Hor¬ 
sham,  Sussex,  was  second  with  Kaiserine  Augustine 
Victoria. 

The  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts  took  the  lead  in  Class 
VIII.  for  eight  blooms  of  Tea  Roses,  with  very  fine 
Golden  Gate,  Muriel  Graham,  Marechal  Niel, 
and  Mdme.  Cochet.  The  second  prize  went  to  O. 
G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester.  His 
Marechal  Niel,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mdme.  Hoste, 
Marie  Van  Houte,  and  Golden  Gate  were  surpassing 
fine. 

In  Class  IX.,  for  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes, 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Colchester, 
arranged  a  splendid  lot,  obtaining  first  place.  Com¬ 
tesse  de  Nadaillac,  Marechal  Neil,  and  Mdme. 
Cochet  were  good. 

Conway  Jones,  Esq.,  was  first  for  twelve  blooms 
of  Teas,  in  which  very  fine  blooms  were  to  be  seen. 
The  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  Sproughton  Rectory, 
Ipswich,  was  judged  the  second  place.  The  Rev.  F 
R.  Burnside,  St.  Margaret’s  Bay,  Dover,  was  first  in 
Class  XI.  for  six  blooms;  Medea  and  Mdme. 
de  Watheville  were  well  shown.  The  second  prize 
went  to  H.  P.  Landon,  Esq.,  The  Lodge,  Shenfleld, 
Brentwood,  Essex. 

For  nine  Marechal  Niels  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq., 
West  Berghclt,  Colchester,  was  first.  For  six  Anna 
Olliviers,  H.  P.  bandon.Esq.,  The  Lodge,  Shenfield, 
Brentwood,  was  first. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Frank  Tufnail. 

“  Cut  off  in  life,”  is  as  true  to-day  as  ever  it  was  ; 
and  we  regret  very  much  to  have  to  record  it  of  the 
late  Mr.  Frank  Tufnail,  F.L.S.,  who  died  rather  sud¬ 
denly  at  his  residence,  36,  Erleigh  Road,  Reading. 
One  of  the  most  faithful  and  trustworthy  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  with  whom 
he  had  served  from  his  boyhood,  Mr.  Tufnail,  by 
steady  perseverance,  study  of  the  subjects  under  his 
care,  and  attention’to  duty  generally,  steadily  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  employers,  and  was  promoted 
accordingly,  till  he  had  charge  of  the  flower  seed 
department,  a  very  responsible  and  important 
position. 

By  assiduous  study  of  the  plants  under  trial  in  the 
open  ground  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
knowledge  required  in  a  first-class  and  up-to-date 
seed  establishment  for  the  carrying  on  of  its  multi¬ 
farious  and  complicated  duties.  The  extensive  trials 
of  seeds  in  the  test  rooms  were  also  under  his  care, 
Seeds  from  all  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  home¬ 
grown  had  to  be  tested  for  their  germinating  power 
before  they  were  despatched  to  customers.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  grasses  was  also  grown  at  Reading,  and 
Mr.  Tufnail  made  a  special  study  of  them,  so  that 
he  was  familiar  with  the  living  plants  as  well  as  the 
seeds.  Correctly  named  grasses  are  always  of  great 
value  for  reference,  and  the  Messrs.  Sutton,  as  is 
well  known,  make  a  special  feature  of  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Tufnail  also  found  time  to  study  the  wild 
plants  of  Berkshire,  such  a  pursuit  being  congenial 
to  his  tastes,  and  not  in  antagonism  with  his  duties, 
but  rather  an  assistance  to  them.  He  rendered 
invaluable  assistance  to  Sir  George  Claridge  Druce, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  in  the  working  up  of  his  renowned 
work,  The  Berkshire  Flora.  On  the  4th  November, 
1897, he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and 
being  quite  a  young  man  was  of  great  promise. 

Mr.  Tufnail  was  ill  about  the  time  of  the  Temple 
Show,  but  it  was  considered  he  had  merely  caught  a 
severe  cold  or  influenza,  but  it  appears  he  was 
suffering  from  a  complication  of  ailments.  His 
sudden  death  came  as  a  great  blow  to  his  employers, 
his  fellow  workers,  and  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
an  unassuming,  unostentatious  man,  but  in  his  short 
life  had  made  many  personal  friends,  and  we  were 
pained  to  hear  of  his  untimely  death.  Unfortunately 
he  leaves  a  widow  and  four  children  to  mourn  his 
irreparable  loss. 

Mr.  Theophilus  William  Girdlestone. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Theophilus 
Girdlestone,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  the  only  son  of  the  late 
Canon  W.  Harding  Girdlestone,  at  his  residence, 
Sunningdale,  Berks,  on  the  25th  June,  after  an 
operation.  He  was  well  known  in  the  educational 
world,  having  conducted  a  proprietary  school  at 
Sunningdale  for  many  years,  coaching  students  for 
the  large  public  schools. 

From  a  horticultural  point  of  view  he  has  been 
known  for  many  years  in  connection  with  the 
National  Dahlia  Society.  For  some  years  past  he 
was  its  esteemed  president.  The  Dahlia,  particu¬ 
larly  in  its  single  form,  would  seem  to  have  been  his 
favourite  flower  ;  for  he  raised  and  exhibited  a  large 
number  of  new  varieties  at  the  shows  of  the  society 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  September.  That  he 
knew  the  properties  of  a  good  Dahlia  was  evident 
from  his  success  ;  for  besides  taking  prizes  he  was 
accorded  a  considerable  number  of  First-class  Certi¬ 
ficates  for  his  seedlings.  This  being  his  hobby  it  was 
but  natural  that  he  should  ally  himself  with  the 
National  Dahlia  Society,  which  will  now  be  all  the 
poorer  for  his  loss. 


QUG3CI0D3  ADD  AH$UJGK$- 

Plant  for  Edging. — D.W.D.-.  We  have  no  doubt 
from  your  description  that  the  plant  you  are  about 
to  use  as  edging  in  place  of  Box  is  Armeria  vulgaris, 
popularly  known  as  Thrift,  and  not  a  grass.  It  is 
chiefly  a  sea  side  plant,  but  is  also  found  on  the  top 
of  very  high  hills  or  mountains,  as  they  go  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  plant  that  grows  slowly,  but  dwarf 
and  compactly  in  exposed,  and  especially  dry, 
situations.  It  is  also  used  as  an  edging  about  London 
and  elsewhere.  It  answers  admirably,  and  if 
allowed  to  flower  is  very  ornamental  as  well 
as  useful.  To  keep  it  within  proper  bounds 
as  edgings  in  gardens  especially  in  rich  soils 
you  will  have  to  lift  and  relay  it  oftener 
than  box  edgings,  otherwise  it  will  get  patchy  after  a 
time.  It  has  tne  recommendation,  however,  that  a 
rich  soil  is  unnecessary  for  its  welfare.  During  op.=n 
weather  in  winter  or  early  in  spring,  when  the  edging 
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is  becoming  patchy  you  must  lift  the  plants,  dividing 
them  into  fresh  pieces  with  roots  attached,  and 
replant  them  again  after  digging  and  leveling  the 
soil  where  you  intend  making  the  edging.  Take  out 
a  shallow  trench  alongside  a  tightly  stretched  line  ; 
lay  in  a  moderately  close  line  of  pieces,  covering  the 
roots  and  making  the  soil  firm.  Single,  double  or 
triple  lines  can  be  made  according  to  option.  We  do 
not  know  the  cost  of  tile  edging,  as  they  vary  greatly 
according  to  quality.  Three  pot-makers  advertising 
in  our  columns  last  week  would  no  doubt  be  pleased 
to  send  you  price  lists  if  you  explain  what  yon  want. 

Potentilla  with  Aborted  Petals.— Sigma :  The 
specimen  you  sent  us  was  a  very  small  and  starved 
one  of  its  kind  as  far  as  appearance  would  go.  It  was 
evidently  grown  in  a  very  dry  soil,  perhaps  also  a 
poor  one.  Of  course,  it  is  a  matter  for  further  in¬ 
vestigation  and  observation  as  to  whether  the  char¬ 
acteristics  shown  by  the  specimen  are  constant  or  not. 
The  leaves  were  small,  and  somewhat  anomalous  in 
growth  ;  but  the  flowers  appeared  to  us  to  be  merely 
past  their  blooming  period,  as  most  of  them  were 
advanced  in  the  fruit  stage.  The  drought  may  have 
caused  the  flowers  to  fall  earlier  than  usual,  but 
further  observation  may  settle  the  point. 

Gooseberry  Leaves  with  Red  Scales. — D.  W.  D. : 
The  leaves  you  speak  of  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
put  in  the  box  with  the  flowers.  At  all  events  we 
failed  to  find  them.  From  what  you  say  of  the 
malady,  we  believe  that  the  leaves,  possibly  also  the 
fruits  of  your  Gooseberries  have  been  attacked  by  the 
Gooseberry  Cluster  Cups  or  dust  fungus  (Accidium 
Grossulariae).  There  is  no  cure  for  the  disease, 
that  is,  it  cannot  be  killed  by  a  fungicide,  except  the 
spores  that  are  exposed  on  the  surface.  The  attack 
is  not  usually  very  virulent,  that  is,  it  does  not 
spread  rapidly,  and  you  could  keep  it  in  check  by 
picking  off  the  leaves  and  fruits  affected,  and  burn¬ 
ing  them  to  get  rid  of  the  spores  and  prevent  their 
spreading.  The  spores  of  the  fungus  on  the  surface 
of  the  leaves  might  be  destroyed,  and  the  parasite 
kept  in  check  by  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  but  as  this  is  highly  poisonous  you  cannot 
use  it  now  owing  to  the  advanced  condition  of  the 
fruit.  Picking  the  diseased  leaves  seems  to  be  the 
most  expedient  remedy  at  present.  The  Bordeaux 
Mixture  might  be  tried  after  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered  provided  the  fungus  continues  to  show 
itself.  If  you  have  doubts  of  its  being  the  Goose¬ 
berry  Rust,  please  send  us  some  twigs  with  leaves. 

American  Cress  for  Winter  and  Spring. — Omega  ; 
Sow  seeds  in  drills  about  9  in.  apart  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  week  of  August ;  and  make  another  sowing 
in  the  first  week  of  September.  Should  the  weather 
be  dry  at  that  season,  keep  the  ground  watered  till 
the  seeds  germinate  at  least.  To  get  good  leaves  the 
plants  must  not  be  too  crowded  in  the  lines. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  West :  Viburnum  plicatum  ; 
2,  Rhodotypus  kerrioides ;  3,  Spiraea  japonica 

Bumalda  ;  4,  Genista  praecox  ;  5,  Neillia  opulifolia 
aurea  ;  6,  Berberis  buxifolia. —  W.  M. :  1,  Buddleia 
globosa  ;  2,  Abies  concolor  :  3,  Tsuga  canadensis. — 
R.  M. :  1,  Geranium  pratense  pallida  ;  2,  Aquilegia 
vulgaris  flore  pleno  ;  3,  Veronica  gentianoides  ;  4, 
Lychnis  dioica  flore  pleno;  5,  Lilium  bulbiferum  ; 

6,  Anemone  alpina  sulphurea. — Omega  :  The  flower 
is  Gladiolus  communis ;  the  leaf  appears  to  be  that 
of  Rosa  multiflora,  which  has  been  used  as  a  stock. 

- — General  Reader,  Cornwall :  1,  Woolly  Hedge  Nettle 
(Stachys  lanata) ;  2,  Common  Lavender  Cotton 
(Santolina  Chamaecyparissus)  ;  3,  a  garden  variety  of 
early  flowering  Gladiolus  Colvillei,  which  we  do  not 
recognise ;  4,  Spotted  Hand  Orchis  (Orchis  macu- 
lata). — E.  C.  H.  D.  \  1,  Filago  germanica ;  2, 

Anthyllis  Vulneraria  ;  3,  Galium  verum  ;  4,  Juncus 
compressus ;  5,  Rubia  peregrina ;  6.  Apium 

graveolens  ;  7,  Anagallis  tenella. — W.  H.,  M. : 

St.  Anthony’s  Bladder  Nut  (Staphylea  pinnata). — 
Sigma :  The  upright  plant  is  Epilobium  augusti- 
folium  ;  the  creeping  one  is  Potentilla  reptans  (see 
separate  note). — D.  W.D.:  1,  Veronica  gentianoides 
and  V.  g.  variegata ;  2,  Acomtum  variegatum ;  3, 
Ranunculus  speciosus  ;  4,  Tellima  grandiflora  ;  5, 
Hemerocallis  flava  ;  6,  Epimedium  perralderianum  ; 

7,  Heuchera  hispida  ;  8,  Doronicum  Pardalianches. 

— C.  B.  G. .  The  white  flowered  plant  is  a  starved 
specimen  of  the  wild  Radish  (Raphanus  Raphanis- 
trum)  ;  the  other  is  Cardamine  pratensis,  grown  in 
shade. — A.  G.  B.  \  1,  Campanula  persicifolia  grandi¬ 
flora  alba  ;  2,  Campanula  glomerata  dahurica ;  3, 
Phalaris  arundinacea  variegata ;  4,  Melissa 

officinalis  variegata  ;  5,  Tanacetum  vulgare  crispum  ; 
6,  Rosa  rugosa  —  H.  W. :  1,  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Sceaux  ;  2,  Begonia  semperflorens  gigantea  ;  3, 
Begonia  Rex  var.  ;  4,  Osmunda  regalis  palustris. — 
A.  J.:  1,  Oncidium  pulvinatum ;  2,  Oncidium 

Foroesi  3,  Masdevallia  barryana;  4,  Epidendrum 
prismatocarpum. — G.  R. :  1,  Veronica  Teucrium 

latifolia ;  2,  Erigeron  philadelphicus ;  3,  Lathyrus 
grandiflorus :  4,  Centranthus  ruber ;  5,  Valeriana 
Phu  aurea  ;  6,  Coronilla  Emerus. 

Communications  Received  — W.  S. — J.  M. — D. 
Tallerman. — E.  C.  H.  D.  (next  week) — D,  W. — J. 
Dick.— Reader.— J.  T.  U.— J.  A.— S.  C. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Eug.  Vervaet-de  Vos,  Indian  Azalea  Nurseries, 
Swynaerde,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Catalogue  for  Autumn 
1899.  (To  the  trade  only.) 
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FIXTURES  FOR  1899. 

July. 

j.. — National  Rose  Society’s  Exhibition  at  Crystal 
Palace. 

4.  — Scottish  Horticultural  Association  Meeting  ; 

Gloucester  and  Harrow  Shows. 

5.  — Hanley  (Staffordshire)  Fete  in  Hanley  Park  (2 

days)  ;  Ipswich,  Lee,  Blackheath,  and 
Lewisham  Show  (2  days) ;  Ealing  Show  ; 
Brockham,  Hitchin,  Bexley  Heath,  Redhill, 
and  Tunbridge  Wells  Rose  Shows. 

6.  — Colchester  Rose  Show;  Farningham  Rose 

Show. 

7. — Hereford  Show. 

8.  — R.B.S.  Meeting;  National  Amateur  Gardeners’ 

Exhibition  at  Regent’s  Park  ;  Rose  Show 
at  Manchester  Botanical  Gardens. 

11.  — R.H.S.  Conference  (on  Hybrids  ")  and  Exhibi¬ 

tion  at  Chiswick  ;  Wolverhampton  Floral 
Fete  (3  days);  Reading  and  Hereford  Rose 
Shows. 

12.  — R.H.S.  Conference  on  “  Hybrids  ”  continued  at 

117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster;  Dinner 
of  the  Society  at  Hotel  Metropole. 

13.  — Norwich,  Woodbridge,  Bedale,  Brentwood 

Aylesbury  and  Helensburgh  Shows. 

14.  — Ulverston  Rose  Show. 

15. - — New  Brighton  Rose  Show. 

1 3. — Annual  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Gardener  s  Orphan 
Fund. 

19.  — National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society's  Ex¬ 

hibition  at  Crystal  Palace  (provisional) ; 
Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show  (2  days) ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Summer 
Show  (3  days). 

20.  — Salterhebble  and  Sidcup  Rose  Shows. 

22. — R  B.S. ;  Peasenhall,  Newton  Mearns,  and  Sib- 
ton  Shows. 

25. — R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall ;  Tibshelf  Rose 
Show. 


26.  — Beckenham  Show. 

27.  — Kenilworth  Show ;  St.  Ives  (Hunts.)  Show ; 

Tiverton  Show. 

August. 

1.  — Bridgwater  Show. 

2. — Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show  at  Edg- 

baston  Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham  (2 
days)  ;  Salisbury  Show. 

3. — Halberton  Cottage  Garden  Show. 

7.  — Northampton  Horticultural  Show  (2  days). 

8.  — Abbey  Park,  Leicester  Show  (2  days) ;  Weston- 

super-Mare  Show. 

9—  Bishop's  Stortford  Horticultural  Society’s  Show ; 
York  Florists’  Exhibition  of  Carnations,  &c. ; 
Newport  Pagnell  Show. 

10. — R.B.S.  Anniversary  Meeting  ;  Taunton  Dene 
Show. 

12 .— Coniston  Horticultural  Society's  Show. 

14. — Old  Windsor  Show. 

15. — R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

16.  — Burton-on-Trent  Show. 

17. — R.H.S.  of  Aberdeen  Show  in  Duchie  Park  (3 

days) . 

18. — Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society’s  Ex¬ 

hibition. 

ig. — Co-operative  Show  at  Crystal  Palace. 

20. — Sidcup  and  District  Show. 

22.  — Brighton  Show  (2  days). 

2 3.  —Shropshire  Horticultural  Society's  Show  at 

Shrewsbury  (2  days)  ;  Hastings  Horticul¬ 
tural  Show ;  Harpenden  Horticultural 
Society’s  Show. 

24—  The  Ellesmere  Horticultural  Society’s  Show; 

Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show  at  Oxford  ;  Swansea  Show. 

25. — R.H.S.,  of  Ireland,  Show. 

25—  Falkirk  Plant,  Fruit  and  Flower  Show, 

29.  -R.H.S.  at  Drill  Hall. 

30.  — Dover  Flower  Show. 

31.  — Thame  and  Maidenhead  Flower  Shows. 


July  8,  1899. 
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THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES,  MAIDSTONE,  KENT. 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  CO. 

Are  now  booking  orders  fox*  early  delivery  of  the  very  best 

NEW  &  OLD  STRAWBERRIES 

In  Pots  for  Forcing,  or  Runners  for  Open  Culture. 


They  offer*  tire  largest  stock  and  the  best  plants  in  the  Trade. 


Cultural  Catalogues ,  including  the  New  Perpetual  Bearing  Kinds ,  NOW  READY. 


BEGONIAS.  RARE  SINGLE  TUUPS. 

NEWEST  DAFFODILS. 

HARTLAND’S  LIST  for  1899  and  1900 

now  ready.  Most  beautifully  illustrated  from  photos 
taken  at  Ard  Cairn.  Write— 

W m.  Baylor  Havtland, 

Ard  Cairn,  Cork.  Seed  Warehouse— Patrick  St. 


ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Quantity  Immense ! 
INSPECTION  of  OUR  NEW  RANGE  of 
HOUSES 

IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex. 


(i ocmc  and  See 


HCANNELL  &  SONS’  Summer 

»  Bedding  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  We  have,  it  is 
said,  the  largest  and  completest  in  England.  Our  Floral 
Guide  and  Book  of  60  Bed  Designs  contains  an  immense 
amount  o(  the  most  reliable  information  that  will  be  found 
most  invaluable  to  all  interested. 

Special  Prices  for  Large  Quantities. 

8WANLEY,  KENT. 


ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Den.  Bensonae,  1/6,  2/6,  3/6. 

„  Crassinode,  1/6,  2/6,  3/6. 

,,  nobile  (our  superior  type),  2 /-,  3/-,  4/-,  5/-. 
Thunia  Bensonae,  each,  2/6. 

,,  Marshal  I  ianum,  each,  2 /•• 

Lilium  Nepalense,  2/6  to  5 /-. 

,,  Wallichianum,  2/6  to  5/-. 

J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Orchid  Importers,  Rawdon,  Nr.  Leeds. 


WEBBS’SEEDS 


WEBBS’ 

EMPEROR  CABBAGE. 

The  Earliest  and  Best. 

6d.  and  Is.  per  packet ;  Is.  6d  per  oz. 

"  I  gained  First  Prize  with  Webbs'  Emperor  Cabbage, 
also  First  Prize  with  Webbs’  Tripoli  Onion  at  the  Red  Hill 
and  Reigate  Society’s  Show,  and  I  had  to  compete  with 
over  goo  entries."— MR.  W.  HUMPHREY,  Earlswood. 

WEBBS',  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue , 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM, 

CUTBUSH’S 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  the  highest  possible  praise  of  the 
quality.  Numerous  testimonials. 
None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed,  with  our  Signature  attached. 
Price  6s.  per  bushel,  or  is.  per  cake, 
free  per  parcels  post, 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

Highgate  Nurseries,  LONDON,  N.,  and  Barnet,  HERTS. 


XL 

VAPORISING 

FUMIGATORS 

(WILL  LAST  FOR  YEARS.) 

To  do  5,000  cubic  feet  of  space  at 
a  time,  2/-  each. 

To  do  2,ooo  cubic  feet,  1/9  each. 

SPECIAL  AMATEUR  size  of 
the  above,  9d.  each  complete 
— Fumigator,  Compound,  and 
Wax  Burner,  for  500  cubic  ft. 


FROM  ALL  NURSERYMEN 
SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS. 


ALL 

I  FUMIGATOR 

COMPOUND 


For  using  in  the  Fumlgators. 


Bottle. 

No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 
No.  6 
No.  6 
Tin 


Enough  for  cubic  feet. 
...  40,000  .. 

...  20,000  ... 

...  10,000  ... 

...  5,000  .. 

...  2,000  ... 

...  1,000  ... 

..  160,000  ... 


24/- 

13/- 

6/6 

3/3 

1/4 

8d. 

88/- 


8ICHARDS’  PATENT.  NO.  11,297. 


FROM  AIL  NURSERYMEN, 
SEEBSMEN  &  FLORISTS. 


From  Mr.  Samuel  Heaton,  Hon.  Sec.  of  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Improvement  Association. 
Dear  Sir,  June  6th,  1890. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  your  XL  ALL  (as  obtained  from  your  agents)  is  meeting 
with  great  approval  in  the  island.  Scores  of  our  members  are  using  it  and  find  it  most  serviceable  ia 
the  destruction  of  greenhouse  pests. 


G,  H.  RICHARDS,  Manufacturer  &  Patentee,  i28,4fi4? 

Telegraphic  Address  '•  VAPORIZING,  LONDON.”  c?  J 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER.  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  8 th,  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  July  nth.— R.H.S.  Conference  (on  "Hybridisation") 
and  Exhibition  at  Chiswick  ;  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete 
(3  days) ;  Reading  and  Hereford  Rose  Shows. 

Wednesday,  July  12th. — R.H.S.  Conference  continued  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Westminster ;  Dinner  of  the  Society  at  the 
Hotel  Metropole. 

Thursday,  July  13th. — Norwich,  Woodbridge,  Bedale,  Brent¬ 
wood,  Aylesbury  and  Helensburg  Shows. 

Friday,  July  14th. — Ulverston  Rose  Show. 

Saturday,  July  15th.— New  Brighton  Rose  Show. 


Southwark  St., 


LONDON, 

B«E<« 


Rational  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal 

9  Palace. — The  great  southern  Rose 
show  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  again 
past  history ;  and  although  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  many  that  have  gone  before, 
many  connoisseurs  at  the  Palace  on  Satur¬ 
day  last  were  of  opinion  it  was  scarcely 
equal  to  that  of  last  year.  Rosarians  could 
not  fully  explain  the  matter  seeing  that  last 
year  there  were  fully  as  many  unfavourable 
conditions  for  successful  Rose  culture  as 
there  have  been  this  season.  On  the  whole, 
however,  there  was  little  about  which  to 
grumble  ;  for  it  was  really  a  fine  show 
with  many  attractions  for  those  who  cared 
to  examine  it  in  detail.  Some  of  the 
sections,  notably  the  garden  Roses,  were 
finer  and  more  extensively  represented  than 
we  have  ever  seen  them  on  any  previous 
occasion.  The  general  public  was  certainly 
delighted  with  all  classes  of  Roses,  but 
with  none  more  than  the  garden  Roses. 
Some  of  the  visitors  were  delighted  to  see 
the  blooms  so  fresh,  and  wanted  to  know 
how  many  days  the  show  had  been  open, 
because  they  did  not  expect  to  see  such 
freshness  in  Roses  about  London.  There 
must  have  been  some  oversight  in  this  re- 
mark  seeing  that  most  of  the  Roses  were 
really  grown  in  the  country,  and  remote 
from  all  influences  of  the  London  smoke  and 
other  atmospheric  conditions. 

The  southern  growers  have  had  all  their 
own  way  on  this  occasion,  the  lateness  of 
the  season  and  its  influence  on  vegetation 
generally  enabling  them  to  bring  up  blooms 
of  their  best.  There  was  considerable  dis¬ 
parity  in  the  size  of  the  blooms  even  in  the 
case  of  those  taking  leading  awards  ;  but 
-where  they  lacked  in  size  their  freshness 
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and  fine  form  carried  the  day,  especially 
where  the  blooms  in  a  stand  were  equal  in 
size.  There  were  instances  of  great  dis¬ 
parity,  however,  even  in  the  same  stands, 
some  blooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laing  being 
monstrously  large  and  magnificently  fine  but 
unsupported  by  the  rest.  The  finest  hybrid 
perpetual  amongst  the  nurserymen’s  exhi¬ 
bits  was  a  bloom  of  this  variety,  yet  the 
stand  in  which  it  occurred-  failed  to  get  any 
other  award.  Speaking  of  premier  blooms 
we  may  say  that  the  finest  Tea  in  the  same 
section  was  a  charming  bloom  of  Muriel 
Grahame ;  while  the  finest  hybrid  Tea  was 
Bessie  Brown,  to  some  extent  resembling 
Innocente  Pirola  but  belonging  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  section,  and  possessed  of  a  finer  consti¬ 
tution.  It  is  a  rose  of  fine  size,  white,  and  of 
great  promise  as  a  show  variety.  In  the 
amateurs'  division  the  leading  honour  for  a 
hybrid  perpetual  bloom  fell  to  Francois 
Michelon,  a  Jarge,  shapely  and  uniformly 
coloured  flower.  The  Silver  Medal  for  the 
premier  Tea  in  the  amateurs’  section  fell  to  a 
large  andbeautifully  formed  flower  of  Princess 
Beatrice,  a  difficult  Rose  to  get  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  we  believe  carrying  off  the  coveted 
honour  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 
Mdme.  la  Marquise  Litta  has  done  very  well 
this  year,  and  a  grand  bloom  in  the  amateurs’ 
division  carried  off  the  Silver  Medal  as  the 
best  of  its .  class.  The  Gold  Medal  for  a 
seedling  Rose  or  sport  not  in  commerce,  or 
not  distributed  before  November,  1898,  went 
to  Sunrise  which  has  had  many  admirers 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  Although  a  Tea 
Rose,  it  is  small  and  will  probably  never 
aspire  to  exhibition  form  other  than  as  a 
garden  or  decorative  Rose  in  the  half  ex¬ 
panded  state.  The  outer  face  of  the  petals 
would  seem  to  be  saffron,  heavily  overlaid 
with  salmon.  The  inner  face  of  the  petals 
is  much  paler,  and  salmon-apricot,  but  not 
much  seen  till  the  flowers  spread  open. 

The  Challenge  Trophy  exhibit  of  72  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties  came  from  Colchester  on  this 
occasion,  as  it  frequently  does,  and  the 
blooms  were  larger  than  we  have  seen  on 
some  occasions,  particularly  in  droughty 
seasons.  The  lion’s  share  of  the  winning 
Roses  in  the  principal  classes  for  nurseymen 
came  from  Colchester  and  other  parts  of 
Essex,  as  did  many  of  the  largest  exhibits 
from  amateurs.  It  would  be  no  party 
question,  but  a  universally  interesting  and 
utilitarian  one  for  the  National  Rose  Society 
to  settle  whether  the  splendid  Essex  Roses 
are  due  to  soil,  climate,  manuring,  treat¬ 
ment,  or  other  cause,  special  or  otherwise, 
for  the  benefit  of  Rose  growers  all  over  the 
country.  For  instance,  the  soil  from 
various  nurseries  and  gardens  from  whence 
the  fine  Roses  emanate  might  be  analysed, 
in;  order  to  ascertain  what  it  contains,  in  a 
soluble  and  insoluble  state.  Meteorological 
observations  might  be  established ;  and 
various  other  experiments,  &c.,  undertaken 
in  order  to  determine  wherein  lies  the 
superiority  of  the  Roses  from  Essex.  The 
National  Rose  Society  is  both  a  large  and 
influential  body,  so  that  it  might  go  further 
in  the  promotion  of  Rose  culture  than  in 
the  display  of  results,  obtained  often  through 
individual  effort,  without  an  attempt  to 
correlate  scientific  facts  with  the  practical 
procedure  of  growers  and  the  outcome  of 
the  same. 

The  class  for  12  varieties  of  Roses,  staged 
in  vases,  gives  some  room  for  a  display  of 
individual  taste,  and  talent ;  and  although 
scarcely  sufficiently  extensive  as  yet  to  be 
classed  with  the  leading  features  of  the 
show,  nevertheless  some  novelty  was  im¬ 
parted  to  the  exhibition  boards  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  universal,  and  too  well  known 
flat  boards.  The  Roses  are  cut  with  long 
stems  carrying  their  own  foliage,  and  then 
inserted  as  gracefully  in  vases  as  their 
nature  will  permit.  This  plan  is  very  ex¬ 


tensively  adopted  in  America  with  Carna¬ 
tions,  Chrysanthemums  and  other  subjects 
as  well  as  Roses  ;  and  the  plan,  we  think, 
might  be  extended  here  to  the  advantage  of 
the  show  as  well  as  growers.  Tea  and 
Noisette  Roses  were  only  moderate  in  size, 
and  in  many  cases  showed  the  effects  of  un¬ 
favourable  weather,  and  in  all  probability 
other  agencies.  The  outer  petals  were  more 
or  less  damaged,  a  condition  that  always 
detracts  from  the  general  appearance  of  the 
blooms  ;  and  if  removed  would  lessen  their 
size  besides  letting  the  blooms,  so  treated, 
fall  to  pieces.  Tea,  Noisette,  and  hybrid 
Tea  Roses  are  particularly  well  adapted  for 
exhibition  in  small  vases,  and  if  of  an  orna¬ 
mental  character,  so  much  more  interest 
would  they  present  to  the  visiting  public. 
This  method  of  showing  them,  however, 
would  display  any  defects  they  might 
possess,  much  to  their  disadvantage.  In 
domestic  decorations  and  arrangements, 
however,  this  would  always  be  the  case  ; 
and  Rose  shows  should  aim  at  improve¬ 
ments  whereby  the  public  would  be  educated 
and  led  to  follow  the  best  examples  placed 
before  them  at  exhibitions,  which  should 
always  be  of  an  educative  character,  in 
advance  of  rather  than  behind  the  times. 

Garden  or  decorative  Roses  have  steadily 
been  improving  for  some  years  past,  and  on 
this  occasion  they  were  finer  and  more 
abundant  than  ever  we  have  seen  them 
before.  They  must  be  finding  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  many  amateurs,  seeing 
that  their  exhibits  were  almost  as  numerous 
as  those  shown  by  nurserymen.  They  have 
improved  in  quality  as  well  as  increased  in 
quantity.  Many  of  the  smaller  flowered 
kinds,  like  Rosa  lucida,  now  stand  little 
chance  of  taking  a  leading  prize,  because  so 
many  large-flowered,  single  varieties  have 
been  added  to  the  list,  and  they  flower  more 
profusely,  besides  being  larger  and  more 
showy.  Such  single  kinds  as  R.  macrantha, 
R.  polyantha  grandiflora,  Royal  Scarlet, 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  R.  alba  simplex, 
Crimson  Bedder,  Carmine  Pillar,  Andersoni, 
and  various  others  bear  large  flowers  of 
varied  hue.  R.  multiflora  (often  labelled 
R.  m.  simplex)  has  miniature,  white  blooms 
like  a  Bramble,  but  so  profusely  produced 
that  it  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
Penzance  Sweet  Briers  have  evidently  come 
to  stay,  for  a  time  at  least,  but  nothing 
strikingly  novel  appeared  amongst  them 
though  the  standard  varieties  were  well  re¬ 
presented.  They  give  off  a  very  pleasing 
scent  that  is  quite  perceptible  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  away.  ... 

- **• - 

I nternation al  Conference  at  Chiswick. — On  the  first 
day  the  Conference  will  take  place  at  Chiswick  ;  but 
it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  our  readers  that  on  the 
second  day  it  will  be  continued  and  concluded  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Westmirster,  instead  of  117,  Victoria 
Street,  as  at  first  stated. 

The  Earth  is  said  to  weigh  5,882,064,000,000,000, 
000,000  tons.  This  calculation  is  based  on  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  discovery  made  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
that  every  particle  of  matter  attracts  every  other 
towards  itself  with  a  force  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  the 
product  of  their  masses  divided  by  the  square  of  the 
distances  between  them. 

Tree-frog  at  Kew. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society  of  London  on  the  15th  ult.,  the  president 
exhibited  a  living  specimen  of  a  tree-frog  (Polype- 
dates  quadrilineatus)  which  was  introduced  acci¬ 
dentally  into  Kew  Gardens  with  a  consignment  of 
plants  from  Singapore.  This  is  not  the  first  instance 
of  accidental  introduction  of  a  tropical  frog  into  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Some  five  years  ago  a  species 
of  Hylodes,  from  Dominica,  appeared  in  some 
numbers  in  several  of  the  propagating  houses,  and 
has  evidently  reproduced  its  species  since  arrival. 


Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — The  annual 
dinner  of  this  charity  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  July  18th,  1899.  The  chair 
will  be  taken  by  Alderman  Sir  Reginald  Hanson, 
Bart ,  M.P.  The  dinner  is  arranged  to  be  held  at 
6.30  for  7  p.m.  precisely. - 

“  Markets  and  Marketing.”— Such  is  the  title  of  a  new 
publication  of  which  Mr.  D.  Tallerman,  K.F.J.,  ex- 
pert  in  distribution,  and  author  many  of  works 
on  national  economy,  &c.,  is  here  again  the  writer. 
He  has  sent  copies  both  to  Her  Majesty  the  C^ue^h 
and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  have 
been  graciously  accepted  with  thanks.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  a  review  of  the  book  later  on. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. —  Conference  on 
Hybridisation,  Chiswick  Gardens,  July  iith.— 
The  ordinary  committees  of  the  society  will  meet  at 
Chiswick  on  July  nth,  at  12  punctually,  and  plants, 
&c:,  for  certificate  will  be  placed  before  them  as  at 
the  usual  meetings  in  the  Drill  Hall,  but  with  the 
exception  of  plants,  &c.,  for  certificate,  and  hybrids 
and  their  parents,  no  others  may  be  exhibited  on 
that  day. 

Burnham  Beeches. — In  our  last  week’s  issue  we 
referred  to  a  railway  station  to  be  opened  at  Burn¬ 
ham  Beeches,  but  the  source  of  our  information 
was  wrong  as  the  station,  we  have  since  been  told, 
is  between  2§  and  3  miles  from  the  Beeches.  The 
Beeches  were  bought  by  the  Corporation  long  before 
the  L.C.C.  existed.  Conveyances  used  to  run  from 
the  G.W.R.  station  at  Slough  to  the  Artist’s  Ideal, 
and  charges  were  very  moderate.  We  believe  they 
still  continue  to  make  the  same  journey. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society.— The 
southern  section  of  this  society  have  arranged  to 
hold  their  annual  display  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  S.E  ,  on  Friday,  July  21st,  not  Monday, 
July  24th,  as  originally  printed.  Entries  must  be 
sent  in  four  clear  ~days~before  the  show  to  the 
Superintendent,  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  London, 
S.E.  A  luncheon  (3/-)  will  be  provided  at  1.30  p.m 
for  judges,  members  and  their  friends,  at  which  the 
president  of  the  society,  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  will 
preside.  To  save  time  and  expense  Mr.  T.  E.  Hen- 
wood,  16,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  earnestly 
appeals  to  members  who  have  not  already  done  so, 
to  forward  their  subscriptions  to  him  at  their  earliest 
convenience. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The  annual 
pic-nic  of  this  society  will  take  place  on  Monday, 
July  17th,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  to  Mentmore,  in  Bucks.  The 
cost  of  railway  fare,  conveyances,  dinner,  and  tea 
will  be  gs.  6d.,  and  1  os.  for  non-members.  Ladies 
are  specially  invited.  Railway  tickets  are  available 
from  Euston,  Camden  Town,  and  Addison  Road, 
changing  at  Willesden  in  the  last  two  cases,  and  the 
party  will  assemble  at  Euston  Station  at  10-45  a.m. 
for  the  train  which  leaves  twenty  minutes  later  for 
Cheddington.  On  the  return  journey  the  train 
reaches  Euston  at  9.15  p.m.  Members  and  friends 
not  using  a  railway  ticket  will  be  charged  6s.  for  con¬ 
veyance  to  and  from  Mentmore,  dinner  and  tea. 
Notices  for  tickets  should  be  made  to  the  secretary, 
Richard  Dean,  V.M.H.,  Ranelagh  Road,  EaliDg, 
not  later  than  Wednesday,  July  12th. 

Emigrants’  Information.— Circulars  giving  all 
information  as  to  prospects  of  present  emigration 
may  be  had  free  at  more  than  400  public  libraries 
and  institutions  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as 
from  the  head  office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster, 
S.W.  We  learn  that  this  is  the  best  season  for 
work  in  Canada  and  those  intending  to  emigrate 
this  year  should  start  at  once.  In  New  South 
Wales  the  severe  drought  has  had  an  ill  effect  on 
employment,  but  really  good  dairymen  and  farm 
hands  have  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  employ¬ 
ment  in  many  parts  of  the  colony.  There  is  a  good 
opening  for  farmers  with  a  little  money.  In  Queens¬ 
land  there  is  a  demand  for  ploughmen,  farm 
labourers  and  for  female  domestic  servants.  The 
chief  demand  in  Western  Australia  is  for  miners, 
farm  labourers,  and  for  female  domestic  servants. 
Persons  are  warned  against  going  to  Beira,  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  in  search  of  work.  Full 
information  may  be  had  from  the  Emigrants’ 
Information  Office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster, 
S.W. 
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Presentations  at  Rothesay  — Before  leaving  pleasant 
Rothesay,  Mr.  James  Wells  and  Mr.  Thomas 
McLaughlan,  employees  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Go., 
Florists  to  the  Queen,  Rothesay,  were  each  presented 
with  a  handsome  travelling  bag  by  Mr.  Murchie  and 
Mr.  Jones  in  the  name  of  their  fellow  workers.  The 
presentations  were  made  at  a  smoking  concert  specially 
arranged  in  their  honour.  Mr.  Wells,  who  leaves  for 
an  important  appointment  on  Lady  De  Rothschild’s 
estate  of  Champneys,  near  Tring,  Herts,  has  been  for 
nine  years  with  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  Mr. 
McLaughlan  has  been  three  years  at  Rothesay  and  is 
now  migrating  to  the  firm’s  seed-grounds  at  Orping¬ 
ton,  Kent.  The  heartiest  of  good-feeling  prevails 
between  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  and  their  employees. 

Great  Industrial  Flower  Show. — The  new  schedule 
has  been  issued  for  the  “  One  and  All  "  Flower  Show, 
to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  August,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Annual  Co-operative  Festival.  The 
schedule  this  year  is  in  two  parts  forming  two  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlets,  running  into  about  140  pages  and 
containing  offers  of  prizes  calculated  to  stimulate 
every  kind  of  horticultural  excellence  amongst 
working  men,  women,  and  children  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  prizes,  over  1,000  in  number,  include 
a  Silver  Champion  Cup  by  Countess  Grey ;  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Bronze  Medals  by  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society ;  a  Silver  Cup  by  Miss 
Wilmott,  V.M.H. ;  an  original  Water-colour  Draw¬ 
ing  by  Miss  Marie  Lowe  (Mrs.  Hensley)  ;  special 
prizes  offered  by  many  co-operative  societies  ;  £150 
by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  ;  and  £200  by  the 
Council  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association.  The  increase  in  the  number  and 
and  variety  of  classes  is  very  notable.  One  new  class 
is  a  novel  departure  in  the  direction  of  educational 
judging.  The  judges  are  to  announce  the  points  of 
excellence,  etc.,  upon  which  these  particular  awards 
will  rest,  the  object  being  to  instruct  exhibitors  and 
growers  in  what  is  good  and  what  bad  in  each  kino 
of  garden  production,  which  is  a  capital  idea,  for 
very  many  people  wonder  at  the  differences  in 
awards.  The  photographic  classes  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  thirty-four  in  number,  and  are  this  year 
divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  of  which  will  be 
judged  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  and  the 
second  by  their  artistic  merits  as  photographs. 
Copies  of  either  schedule  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Edward  Owen 
GreeniDg,  at  3,  Agar  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 

Co-operation  among  the  Bacteria. — By  means  of 
studying  the  lives  and  works  of  the  innumerable 
species  of  bacteria,  far-reaching  innovations,  with 
beneficial  results,  are  being  gradually  and  steadily 
introduced  into  our  everyday  life.  Mr.  G.  Clarke 
Nuttall,  B.S.C.,  in  the  July  issue  of  Knowledge,  writes 
on  metabiosis— a  new  relationship,  feature,  or  con¬ 
dition  of  life.  “  Now,  metabiosis  may  be  broadly 
defined  as  that  relationship  which  exists  between 
two  organisms  when  for  one  of  the  two  to  flourish 
and  live  in  a  certain  medium  it  is  necessary  that  the 
other  should  have  preceded  it  and  prepared  the  way 
for  it.  The  development  of  the  one  with  its  conse¬ 
quent  reaction  on  the  environment  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  development  of  the  other.  The  first 
is  independent  of  the  second  and  in  no  way  touches 
it  in  any  intimate  way  ;  the  second  is  wholly  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  good  offices  of  the  first,  for  Without  its 
predecessor  had  lived  and  developed  and  through  its 
living  changed  the  character  of  its  environment  it 
could  never  have  been  called  into  active  life.”  The 
finest  wines  produced  in  the' vineyards  of  the  Rhine¬ 
land  have  been  made  from  Grapes  that  were  mouldy 
and  bad,  but  a  clever  chemist  found  that  the 
“  mouldiness  which  appeared  on  the  Grapes  after 
standing  was  a  fungus  which  lived  on  the  contents  of 
the  Grapes,  and  which  in  absorbing  its  food  changed 
the  chemical  constitution  of  those  contents,  so  that 
when  the  fermentation  processes  began  through  the 
agency  of  yeast  organisms,  they  were  favoured  and 
affected  for  the  better  by  the  changes  which  had  already 
been  brought  about  by  the  mould  fungus.  Here,  then, 
the  yeast  stands  in  a  metabiotic  relationship  to  the 
mould  fungus.  The  mould  is  absolutely  independent  of 
the  yeast  and  appears  under  any  circumstances,  the 
yeast  organism  can  only  take  that  particular  line  of 
development  with  the  resulting  production  of 
'  bouquet  ’  when  the  way  has  been  prepared  for  it 
by  the  mould  fungus.  It  is  dependent  upon  its  pre¬ 
decessor  for  its  particular  action— that  is  to  say,  we 
have  here  a  condition  of  metabiosis,” 


The  Government  of  the  Congo  Free  State  have 
passed  a  law  necessitating  the  planting  of  150 
Rubber  trees  for  every  ton  of  rubber  yielded  annu¬ 
ally.  Rubber  trees  were  rapidly  becoming  extinct. 

Weather  in  London. — Wednesday,  June  28th,  turned 
out  close  and  muggy,  with  much  lightning  and 
thunder  and  some  rain  at  night.  Thursday,  bright 
and  warm  all  day ;  some  rain  at  night.  Friday 
opened  bright  and  was  steady  all  day,  but  the  much- 
needed  rain  fell  steadily  at  night.  Saturday  was 
breezy,  cool,  and  showery.  Sunday,  breezy,  cool, 
and  showery  in  the  evening.  Monday  was  cloudy, 
with  showers.  Tuesday  continued  warm  and  dull. 
Wednesday,  July  5th,  opens  very  hot. 

Another  London  Lung. — On  Wednesday,  the  28th 
of  June,  the  Paragon  Public  Park  and  the  open 
space  at  Portland  Place  were  formally  opened  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  Southwark.  The  former  was  acquired  by 
the  vestry  from  Lord  Llangattock.  In  1897  his 
lordship  made  an  offer  of  the  ground  for  the  sum  of 
£3,400  to  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens’ 
Association,  towards  which  he  was  prepared  to  con¬ 
tribute  £1,000.  The  purchase  was  completed  in 
September,  1898,  the  L.C.C.  contributing  £1,700,  the 
local  vestry  £600,  and  the  vestry  of  St.  Mary's, 
Newington,  £100. 

-  — ae. 

CLARENDON  HOUSE,  LINLITHGOW. 

In  calling  at  The  Gardens,  Clarendon  House,  Lin¬ 
lithgow,  a  few  days  ago  to  have  a  look  round  I  found 
several  noteworthy  things  there,  and  I  trust  it  may 
interest  the  many  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World  to  have  them  described.  In  approaching 
the  mansion  one  is  struck  with  the  fine  situation  of 
the  house.  To  the  south  of  it  is  the,  Cockle  de  Roi 
Hill,  to  the  north  Bonnington  Hill  with  Adrian 
Hope’s  Monument,  and  lying  between  and  several 
hundred  feet  beneath  it  is  the  loch  and  grand  old 
palace  where  Queen  Mary  was  born.  Stretching 
away  to  the  east  a  few  miles  stands  the  Binns 
House  and  Tower,  and  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
Hopetoun  (the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun),  and 
the  Forth  Bridge.  To  the  west  are  Stirling  Castle 
and  the  Wallace  Monument,  and  commanding  one 
of  the  finest  views  in  the  locality.  A  little  to  the 
south  of  the  house  and  near  to  the  well-kept  lawns 
are  a  few  fine  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs,  golden 
and  variegated  Hollies,  Araucarias,  Yews,  &c.  ;  and 
at  present  the  fine  hybrid  Rhododendrons  are  simply 
glorious,  the  trusses  being  extra  large  everywhere 
this  year.  The  Rose  beds,  consisting  of  many 
varieties,  in  ten  days  or  so  will  keep  up  the  display, 
as  they  are  in  fine  bud,  clean  and  vigorous. 

The  glass  at  Clarendon  is  on  a  pretty  extensive 
scale.  We  first  enter  a  large  Peach  house,  filled 
with  very  healthy  trees  and  carrying  an  uncommonly 
fine  crop  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  We  next 
enter  the  vinery  where  the  best  late  sorts  are  grown, 
with  a  very  even  crop  on  them.  The  early  vinery 
comes  next  with  splendid  bunches  of  the  leading 
sorts,  and  the  strong  wood  shows  that  Mr.  Brown, 
the  energetic  gardener,  intends  to  have  Grapes  for 
his  employer  in  1900.  The  Melons  are  also  doing 
well  in  the  last  division  of  this  range. 

We  now  turn  to  the  conservatory  where  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  tidy  arrangement  attract  attention.  The 
hybrid  Calceolarias  (Methven's  strain),  Pelargo¬ 
niums  and  Roses  are  exceedingly  well  growD,  as  well 
as  many  other  good  things.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  Lapagerias,  Clematis,  Solanum  jasminoides, 
and  other  climbers  ;  but  every  available  space  is 
filled  with  flowers  more  or  less  interesting.  We 
have  now  got  to  the  fernery  where  Adiantums 
especially  are  grown  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excell¬ 
ence,  many  plants  in  6-in.  pots  measuring  3  ft.  in 
diameter  and  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  It  is 
evident  from  what  we  have  seen  here  that  Ferns  do 
not  require  to  be  often  repotted,  a  hint  that  I  hope 
may  be  useful  to  others.  The  stove  adjoining  is 
chiefly  filled  with  foliage  plants  for  table,  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Pandanus,  &c.,  and  are  full  of 
health. 

The  bedding  out,  mostly  long  borders,  is  done 
with  rare  taste.  It  is  cut  up  into  half  circles  from 
back  to  front  and  filled  with  Begonias  of  different 
shades,  also  tricolor,  Ivy  and  bronze  Pelargoniums, 
the  angles  neatly  done  with  a  dwarf  Lobelia, 
Mesembryanthemums,  Pyrethrums,  &c.  A  grand 
improvement  in  the  way  of  a  new  fruit  room,  potting 


sheds  and  tool  house  has  just  been  completed,  and 
will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  workmen 
when  potting,  &c.,  in  wet  weather. — Visitor. 


ST.  LEONARDS,  EDINBURGH. 

This,  the  town  house  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Nelson, 
widow  of  the  well-known  Printer  and  Publisher  of 
that  name,  is  situated  at  the  margin  of  the  Queen  s 
Park,  and  is  guarded  we  might  say,  by  the  sleeping 
Lion  on  Arthur's  seat,  so  near  is  it  to  that  fine  hill 
It  commands  a  splendid  look  out  on  the  Park.  The 
grounds  are  not  extensive  nor  are  they  pretentious, 
but  as  the  parks  and  policies  adjoin  those  of  Salis¬ 
bury  Green,  the  residence  of  a  brother  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  this  place  the  view  away  to  east  is  thus 
open,  including  St.  Margaret’s  Loch  in  the  distance 
which  is  very  fine. 

The  house  itself  is  a  handsome  pile  of  masonry, 
in  style  a  mixture  of  Scotch  baronial  and  Elizabethan, 
its  high  corner  tower  standing  out  prominently  from 
many  points  in  the  south  side  of  the  city.  A  broad 
walk  and  terrace  run  aloDg  the  north  front  of  the 
house  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  or  so, 
while  below  is  a  tennis  green  of  goodly  size,  with 
here  and  there  some  nice  lumps  of  Rhododendrons  of 
good  sorts,  and  the  usual  background  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  -The  kitchen  garden  is  not  large  and  here  Mr. 
Chaplin,  the  gardener,  has  found  it  necessary  to 
intersect  it  with  hedges,  so  exposed  is  it  to  the  north 
and  east.  The  soil,  a  stiff  clayish  till,  has  to  be 
ridged  every  winter  to  make  it  workable. 

In  answer  to  a  kind  invitation  I  visited  this  place 
on  June  20th,  and  the  day  being  wet  when  rain  was 
just  wanted,  I  found  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  is  always 
frank  and  cheerful,  in  a  specially  good  humour. 
One  is  not  long  in  his  company  when  one  is 
impressed  with  his  genuine  love  for  his  work,  and 
his  desire  to  succeed.  I  first  had  a  look  into  the 
Melon  house,  30  ft.  by  10  ft.  or  so,  and  here  I  found 
a  fine  crop  well  forward  and  swelling  some  fruits  to 
a  good  size.  I  noted  here  also  a  fine  lot  of  that 
pretty  and  useful  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  In 
connection  with  the  propagation  of  this  Begonia  the 
gardener  remarked  that  he  had  tried  various  ways, 
but  found  that  the  leaf  propagation  was  the  most 
satisfactory.  Laid  in  cocoanut  fibre  they  root 
freely,  the  break  or  young  growth  springing  from  the 
base  of  the  leaf  stalk,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rex 
Begonia,  from  the  leaf  itself.  These  Mr.  Chaplin 
found  made  the  best  plants  and  from  what  I  sa  w  I 
cannot  doubt  it.  Here  also  was  the  remnant  of 
what  had  been  a  fine  batch  of  Gloxinia,  a  later  lot 
of  Sutton’s  fine  white  variety  promising  well. 

I  next  turned  into  the  stove,  a  lean-to  house  35  ft. 
by  16  ft.  or  thereabout,  and  although  not  at  first 
intended  as  a  plant  house  Mr.  Chaplin  has  made  the 
most  of  it  and  well  indeed  it  looks.  A  broad  flat 
stage  stretches  the  full  length  of  the  house  to  the 
front,  while  to  the  back  of  the  passage  a  narrower 
one  is  placed.  Here  I  found  a  fine  general  collection 
of  plants  suitable  to  the  structure  of  the  house,  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  being  that  they  were  fresh  and 
healthy  and  not  overgrown. ,  I  noted  amongst  others, 
Dracaena  massangeana,  a  favourite  with  the  grower  ; 
D.  Lindenii,  D.  Youngii,  Kentia  belmoreanh'  K. 
fosteriana,  good  plants  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height ; 
Phoenix  rupicola,  a  pretty  and  graceful  plant ;  pot 
Asparaguses,  Clerodendions,  Ferns,  both  vigorous 
and  varied  and  the  general  run  of  useful  stove 
plants.  .  .  \  tii 

To  the  right  of  the  stove  is  a  large  span-roofhd 
greenhouse,  40  ft.  in  length.  Our  friend  was  here 
preparing  for  an  overhaul  after  the  finish  of  the 
bedding  out,  consequently  it  had  noton  its  “  wedding 
garment.”  We  noticed  a  nice  lot  of  Azalea  indica 
making  good  growth  after  flowering.  This  is  a  class 
with  which,  amongst  other  things,  Mr.  Chaplin  is 
very  successful  at  the  Edinburgh  shows.  Besides 
these  we  note  a  good  batch  of  Pelargoniums,  also 
Hydrangea,  with  immense  heads,  and  some  late 
plants  of  the  same,  promising  still  better. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stove,  to  the  left,  is  a 
-  span-roofed  vinery,  companion  in  size  to  the  green¬ 
house.  In  this  house  a  fine  crop  of  Grapes  was 
promising  well,  the  varieties  grown  being. Black 
Hamburg,  Foster's  Seedling,  Mrs.  Pince,  Lady 
Downs,  &c.  I  noticed  the  gardener  was  preparing 
for  the  future,  a  few  layers  making  grand  strong 
rods,  well  up  the  wires.  Underneath  was  a  fine  lot 
of  Ferns  for  house  work.  One  variety  Mt. 
Chaplin  is  endeavouring  to  work  up,  namely  Pteris 
Wimseltii,  one  of  the  best  Pteris  varieties  for  mar¬ 
ket,  also  P.  cristata,  Phlebodium  glaucum,  &c.  Al¬ 
together  I  spent  a  very  happy  forenoon. — Richard .' 
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robin's  nest  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion,  is  growing  on  the  stage  of  the  temperate  house. 
The  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  any  the  worse,  and 
the  two  baby  red-breasts  are  now  strong  and  happy. 
No  doubt  the  parent  birds  will  attempt  to  rebuild  in 
the  plant  next  season  if  it  remains  in  the  same  place. 
Both  are  very  tame,  and  have  been  well  fed  and 
otherwise  petted. 

The  Odontoglossums  are  not  in  so  great  variety  at 
this  time,  but  the  “crispums”  were  represented  in 
profusion fine,  clean,  and  vigorous  plants  they 
were.  The  clear,  deep  yellow  O.  macranthemum,  so 
slow  to  open  its  buds,  is  now  in  its  height  of  grace. 
O.  hunnewellianum,  of  a  yellowish-brown  mixture, 
was  seen  carrying  some  fine,  strong  spikes ;  O. 
Andersonii  comes  from  O.  gloriosum  and  O.  cris- 
pum,  and  is  a  brightly  coloured,  large  bloom  with 
broad  segments,  and  O.  triumphans  sums  up  a  fine 
diversity.  Sobralia  macrantha  alba  was  a  very 
large  and  a  grand  white  flower.  Cattleya  Mendelii, 
in  a  great  number  of  shades,  C.  Trianaei,  C.  Mossiae, 
C.  Lawre-Mossiae,  and  C.  gigas,  in  many  splendid 
types,  some  varying  according  to  conditions,  from 
almost  pure  white  to  the  deepest  and  clearest  of 
marked  lip  or  segments  were  all  flowering  freely. 

In  a  division  flanking  at  right  angles  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  houses,  there  is  a  brilliant  show ;  for  rockwork 
having  been  built  and  the  pockets  and  spaces 
furnished  with  foliage  plants  and  Ferns,  the  part 
lends  itself  for  a  show  house.  Other  showy  and 
interesting  Orchids  were  Oncidium  flexuosum,  with 
nine  long  spikes,  and  others  of  the  same  species ; 
O.  sarcodes,  very  deeply  coloured  and  large; 
Anguloa  eburnea,  Brassavola  digbyana,  greenish- 
white  in  colour  with  a  densely  fringed  lip  ;  Laelio- 
cattleya  Hippolyta,  a  fine  buff-yellow,  having 
originated  from  Laelia  cinnabarina  and  Cattleya 
mossiae  ;  and  numerous  Masdevallias,  as  M.  Veitchii 
grandiflora,  M .  chimaera,  with  dark  purple  sepals 
thickly  mottled  ;  that  most  curious  thing,  M. 
macrura,  M.  rupestris,  M.  antillifera,  and  many 
more. 

The  notes  on  fruit  trees,  must  appear  on 
another  occasion.  The  above  mentioned  are  but  a 
few  of  the  plants  found  in  the  general  display.  House 
after  house  is  complete  with  young  and  advancing 
plants  as  well  as  others  well  established,  and  a 
continued  export  and  import  is  constantly  being 
made. — D. 


BUSH  HILL  PARK  NURSERY. 

The  very  extensive  Orchid  ranges  and  plant  houses 
together  with  the  vast  acreage  of  nursery  grounds 
belonging  to  the  widely-known  firm  of  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  are 


Among  the  Phalaenopsis  which  I  first  reviewed, 
the  breadth  and  substance  of  the  foliage  was 
particularly  conspicuous. 

I  have  seen  longer  leaves  but  none,  I  tbiDk,  any 
broader  or  fatter.  Questioning  my  guide  as  to 
whether  he  dewed  his  plants  or  no,  he  gave  his 


A  Robin’s  Nest  in  a  Plant  of  Cypripedium  dominianum. 


within  easy  reach  of  London  ;  and  to  the  city  worker 
in  need  of  a  day’s  freshening  in  the  country  amid 
far-stretching  scenes,  piping  larks,  songs  of  hay¬ 
makers  and  fragrant  breezes,  a  run  from  Liverpool 
Street  Station  to  Bush  Hill  Park  will  provide  the 
scenes  described.  And  as  the  “  G.  W.  "  readers  are 
all  interested  horticulturists,  business  and  recreation 
will  both  be  secured  by  an  inspection  of  the  varied 
and  highly  creditable  wealth  of  stock  found  in  the 
ranges  and  in  the  nursery  brakes.  The  houses  them¬ 
selves  afford  wrinkles  in  economy  of  space  and 
naturalisation.  In  the  new  Orchid  houses,  built  by 
Crompton  and  Fawkes,  instead  of  dividing  walls  sep¬ 
arating  each  span-house  from  its  contiguous  neigh¬ 
bour,  the  roofs  have  been  made  to  meet  with  only  a 
strong  gutter  clasping  in  union,  the  lower  eaves  of 
the  opposite  surfaces.  With  such  plans  the  economy 
in  heating,  and  various  beneficial  influences  are 
furthered, 

Mr.  I 'Anson,  the  foreman  in  this  department, 
proves  himself  master  of  his  work  by  the  quality  of 
his  plants.  Before  I  bring  to  notice  some  of  the 
finer  Orchids  in  bloom  at  my  visit  I  may  summarise 
a  few  points  in  the  notes  on  the  general  culture  of 
the  different  stocks.  One  thing  I  noted  in  the 
Cattleya  houses  was  the  moderation  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  a  warm 
afternoon  to  find  cultivators  damping  down,  and 
dewing  over  immoderately  to  provide  a  saturated  en¬ 
vironment,  but  by  the  moderate  culture  more  firmly 
built  plants  are  produced,  and  a  brighter  and  more 
numerous  array  of  blooms.  Cleanliness  and  free¬ 
dom  were  other  two  points.  The  great  care  evidently 
taken  to  have  finished  workmanship  in  the  potting 
could  not  be  overlooked.  In  the  use  of  the  sphagnum 
some  pains  are  taken  to  have  it  in  a  green  and 
growing  state.  Decaying  sphagnum  generates  an 
unhealthy  and  acidulous  medium,  detrimental  to 
Orchid  roots  Careful  ventilating  and  thought  for 
the  needs,  so  far  as  light  and  shade  affect  the  plants, 
are  all  manifest  in  Mr.  I'Anson's  work. 


opinion  that  dewing,  if  dewing  is  done,  should  be 
very  fine  and  only  around  the  base  of  the  baskets  or 
blocks  upon  which  they  grow.  Root  waterings 
should  be  decided  as  opposed  to  the  faint  supplies 
often  thought  sufficient  by  the  inexperienced.  P. 
amabalis,  P.  sanderiana,  P.  grandiflora  and  P. 
schilleriana  were  in  grand  form.  Utricularia 
montana  in  flower  had  been  slightly  injured  by  the 
fumes  of  the  XL.  ALL  fumigator. 

Though  large  numbers  of  the  young  and  hybrid 
Cypripediums,  which  are  now  filling  many  stages  are 
yet  to  flower  and  show  their  qualities  or  want  of 
them,  yet  some  of  them  have  long  been  well  tested, 
such  as  C.  Lowii,  sent  home  from  Borneo  in  1847 
by  Mr.,  now  Sir  Hugh,  Low  ;  C.  callosum  Sanderi, 
worth  120  guineas,  a  plant  of  a  form  which,  where- 
ever  seen,  has  been  well  taken  to,  being  pure  white 
with  a  greenish  lip  and  broad  green  veins  in  the 
petals  and  sepals ;  C.  Euryale.a  fine  cross  between  C. 
Veitchii  and  C.lawrenceanum,  and  C.  William  Lloyd 
resulting  from  C.  swanianum  and  C.  bullenianum.  C. 
macroptrum  has  a  good  deal  of  the  likeness  of  both 
parents  C.  Veitchii  and  Lowii ;  in  fact,  it  falls 
between  these  two  exactly.  C.  i’ansonianum  though 
scarcely  yet  in  bloom  was  showing  a  very  strong 
spike.  C.  Schroderae  and  C.  callurum,  the  latter 
showing  forth  four  grand  spikes  of  its  soft,  pinky 
and  white  diffused  flowers  ;  and  C.  rothschildianum 
with  its  long  drooping  sepals,  furnished  a  fine  show, 
as  did  C.  Curtisii,  C.  grande,  and  C.  tonsum.  C. 
Calceolaria  and  C.  hirsutissimum  were  both-just  a 
mass  of  dark  blooms,  on  rather  too  short  stalks, 
Cypripedium  niveum  is  another  of  the  most  valuable, 
and  the  prettiest  of  its  class,  being  as  the  name 
suggests,  pure  white.  C.  bellatulum  made  a  massive 
and  interesting  batch  of  bloom  over  the  white 
mottled  foliage.  C.  lathamianum  with  its  white 
upper  segments  and  brown  or  orange  petals  also 
appeals  to  our  beauty  sense.  Both  the  form  and 
colour  are  very  desirable. 

The  Cypripedium  dominianum  in  which  the 


PUNTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  awards,  mentioned  hereunder,  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  27th  ult. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Laeliocattleya  Eudora  eximia,  Nov .  var. — In  this 
we  have  a  gorgeous  variety  of  a  bigeneric  hybrid. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  very  pale,  but  the  lamina 
of  the  lip  is  of  huge  size,  bifid,  and  of  a  uniform 
velvety  crimson-purple,  the  colour  extending  down 
into  the  tube,  towards  the  base  of  which  are 
numerous  crimson  lines.  The  outer  face  of  the  tube 
is  dark  purple.  The  parents  from  which  this  form 
originated  were  Laelia  purpurata  (female),  and 
Cattleya  Mendelii  (male).  (First-class  Certificate.) 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Masdevallia  Rushtoni,  Nov.  hyb. — A  clue  to  the 
appearance  of  this  hybrid  may  be  gleaned  when  we 
mention  that  M.  ignea  Eckhautei  (female)  and  M. 
racemosa  (male)  were  the  parents  between  which  it 
is  intermediate.  The  scapes  bear  twin  flowers  of  a 
fiery-red,  with  crimson  veins.  The  tail  of  the  dorsal 
sepal  is  1  in,  long,  but  those  of  the  lateral  ones  are 
reduced  to  short  points  like  those  of  M.  racemosa. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  hybrid.  (Award  of  Merit.) 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Cattleya  gaskelliana  Formosa,  Nov.  var. — The 
sepals  and  petals  of  this  chaste  variety  are  pure 
white,  and  the  only  foil  to  the  purity  of  the  lip  is  a 
faint  netting  of  mauve  in  the  centre  of  the  lamina, 
and  a  blotch  made  of  yellow  lines  in  the  throat.  It 
is  a  charming  light  coloured  variety.  (Award  of 
Merit.) 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Seraphim,  Nov.  var. — 
Connoisseurs  describe  this  as  the  best  pure  white 
crispum  that  has  been  seen.  The  segments  are  very 
broad,  overlapping,  the  petals  being  triangular  and 
jagged.  The  golden  disc  of  the  lip  remains,  and 
some  brown  blotches  on  the  column,  but  that  is  all 
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the  colour  present.  (First-class  Certificate.)  De  B. 
Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke),  Rosefield, 
Sevenoaks. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  purpurascens,  Nov 
var. — Here  we  have  another  fine,  imbricated  flower, 
suffused  with  rose  and  spotted  with  rose  and  brown. 
Good  cultivation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  plant 
carries  four  successive  years’  leaves.  (Award  of 
Merit.)  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr. 
W.  H.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  Lawrenceae,  Nov.  var.— The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white.  The  tube  of  the  lip 
is  yellow  at  the  base,  the.  colour  being  caused  by  the 
orange  blotch  which  extends  to  the  base;  the 
lamina  on  the  other  hand  is  netted  with  pale  lilac, 
making  a  delicately  chaste  and  pale  variety.  (Award 
of  Merit.)  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Odontoglossum  harryano-crispum,  Nov.  hyb. 
nat. — This  is  presumed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid 
between  the  two  species  indicated  by  the  name. 
The  spreading  sepals  are  heavily  blotched  with 
brown,  and  overlaid  with  lilac  at  the  tip.  The 
spreading,  lanceolate  petals  are  broader,  and  have  a 
very  large,  curiously  lobed  brown  blotch  surround¬ 
ing  a  white,  basal  area,  on  which  is  a  violet  blotch. 
The  flat  lip  is  very  broad,  triangular,  white  in  the 
upper  third  of  its  length,  but  downwards  the  whole 
area  is  covered  with  short,  horizontal,  violet  stripes. 
The  yellow  crest  consists  of  finger-like,  radiating 
plates.  It  is  a  strange  looking  but  very  pretty 
hybrid;  and  the  plant  had  two  scapes,  with  three 
flowers  each.  (First-class  Certificate.)  Sir  F.  Wigan, 
Bart,  (grower  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen. 

Eria  acervata. — The  short,  stout,  leafy  stems  o* 
this  species,  carry  arching  racemes  of  small  white 
flowers,  having  greenish  pedicels.  (Botanical  Certi¬ 
ficate.)  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart. 

Laeliocattleya  dominiana  Fire  King,  Nov. 
var. — The  original,  bigeneric  hybrid  was  obtained  by 
the  crossing  of  Laelia  purpurata  with  Cattleya 
dowiana.  The  sepals  and  petals  of  the  new  variety 
are  bright  purple-rose.  The  lamina  of  the  large 
and  showy  lip  is  of  a  rich  crimson-purple;  the 
throat  has  the  usual  orange  blotch,  and  the  tube 
has  crimson  lines,  as  seen  in  C.  dowiana.  (First- 
class  Certificate.)  Mrs.  Briggs-Bury  (gardener,  Mr. 
Wilkinson),  Bank  House,  Accrington. 

Laelia  tenebrosa  Victor  Warburton,  Nov. 
var. — The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  light  variety  are 
pale  yellow  tinted  with  bronze.  The  lip  is  nearly 
white  and  variegated  or  tinted  with  rose  on  the 
lamina.  (Award  of  Merit.)  A.  Warburton,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Lofthouse),  Vine  House,  Haslingden. 

Gongora  gratulabunda. — The  flowers  of  this 
curious  little  Orchid  are  pale,  nearly  white,  and 
freely  spotted  with  purple.  (Botanical  Certificate.) 
F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Glasnevin,  Dublin. 

Flora!  Committee. 

Davallia  illustris. — The  arching  fronds  of  this 
Haresfoot  Fern  are  about  a  yard  in  length,  and  have 
a  triangular  lamina  that  is  four  to  five  times  pinnati- 
sect.  Each  pinna  is  drawn  out  into  a  slender  tail ;  and 
the  ultimate  segments  are  wedge-shaped.  It  is  a 
graceful  and  handsome  species.  (First-class  Certi¬ 
ficate.)  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Dracaena  indivisa  Schneideri. — The  linear, 
leathery  leaves  of  this  beautiful  variety  have  a 
slender  red  midrib  and  the  whole  of  the  base  red, 
otherwise  they  are  like  the  type.  (First-class 
Certificate.)  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Carnation  Trojan  (Martin  R.  Smith.). — Here  we 
have  a  border  variety  of  first-class  form,  great  refine¬ 
ment,  and  pure  white,  broad,  rounded,  smooth  petals. 
(Award  of  Merit.)  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside, 
Great  Bookham,  Surrey. 

Delphinium  Sir  Walter  Scott. — The  outer 
sepals  of  this  handsome,  semi-double  variety  are  of 
an  intense,  almost  Gentian  blue.  The  inner  ones, 
on  the  contrary,  are  violet-purple.  The  small  central 
petals  are  black.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  Kelway 
&  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. 

Carnation  Lady  Gerard. — This  bold  and  hand¬ 
some  Malmaison  Carnation  was  much  admired  by 
visitors,  particularly  the  ladies.  The  flowers  are  of 
great  size,  and  may  be  described  as  creamy-white, 
fading  to  cream  or  showing  streaks  of  yellow  when 
old.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Mr.  H.  Walters,  Eastwell 
Gardens,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Pelargonium  Fire  Dragon. — The  new  Cactus- 
flowered  Pelargonium  has  at  last  been  recognised 
with  an  Award  of  Merit.  It  may  lead  up  to  some¬ 


thing  finer  and  even  more  singular.  It  originated 
as  a  seedling  from  Raspail  Improved.  The  long, 
narrow  petals  are  revolute  at  the  sides,  which  recalls 
the  behaviour  of  the  Cactus  Dahlias.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Fowell,  Llewot,  Hampton  Hill. 

- - 

Kitctien  Barden  Calendar. 

Many  of  both  the  early  and  second  early  varieties  of 
Potatos  will  now  be  lifted,  so  that  room  will  be  found 
for  planting  the  late  winter  crops.  In  many  places 
too  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  moistened  by  the 
recent  heavy  rains,  so  that  plants  put  out  now  will 
soon  take  hold.  In  gardens  that  have  to  be  cropped 
heavily  there  is  usually  much  difficulty  in  getting 
many  of  such  things  planted  at  the  proper  time,  in 
which  case  there  is  always  more  trouble  and  risk 
attending  the  planting.  Early  Peas  as  a  rule  have 
not  been  up  to  the  standard  this  year,  the  crops 
being  light.  As  such  things  are  cleared  off  the  ground 
ought  to  be  occupied  with  something  else. 

It  is  advisable  to  make  a  sowing  of  Carrots  now 
for  winter  use.  In  fact  seed  sown  at  the  present 
time  would  under  good  cultivation  produce  very 
serviceable  roots  by  October,  and  seed  sown  on  a 
warm  border  about  the  third  week  in  the  month 
would  give  nice  sweet  roots  during  winter  and 
spring.  The  varieties  we  grow  are  Parisian  Forcing, 
Carter’s  Golden  Ball,  Gem  and  Inimitable  Forcing. 
About  the  third  week  in  this  month  is  a  good  time 
for  sowing  Turnips ;  but  where  the  soil  is  good  those 
sown  the  second  week  in  August  will  be  far  better  for 
winter  and  spring  use.  When  the  autumn  has  been 
mild  the  roots  have  continued  growing  through 
November  so  that  seed  sown  at  the  latter  end  of 
August  has  produced  fine  roots.  There  is  always 
more  satisfaction  in  having  small,  crisp,  sweet  roots 
than  those  of  larger  size  if  they  have  become  tough 
and  stringy. 

The  last  sowing  of  Peas  should  now  be  made  in 
the  open,  any  sown  after  the  middle  of  the  month 
ought  to  be  on  a  border  where  protection  could  be 
afforded  in  the  autumn  in  case  of  early  frost.  We 
sometimes  have  a  mild  season  when  good  Peas  are 
gathered  in  November  ;  but  as  our  climate  is  so 
variable  it  is  always  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  as 
a  little  frost  injures  the  tender  varieties  when  in 
bloom.  The  rows  should  be  sown  about  eighteen 
inches  apart  so  that  a  framework  can  be  put  over 
them  for  protection.  After  using  the  best  marrow 
varieties  one  does  not  like  to  go  back  to  those  hard 
round-seeded  kinds,  but  as  there  there  are  so  many 
first-class  dwarf  varieties  of  the  former  there  is  no 
necessity  for  sowing  these  latter.  William  Hurst, 
Carter’s  Forcing,  Excelsior  and  the  like  are  all  good, 
growing  about  eighteen  inches  high,  therefore  suit¬ 
able  for  sowing  on  a  warm  border  or  in  frames. 

The  late  Celery  should  be  got  into  the  trenches 
at  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  even  if  the  plants 
are  small,  as  it  is  far  better  to  plant  them  out  than 
allow  them  to  stand  longer  close  together.  In  some 
places  the  Celery  Fly  is  troublesome  this  season. 
Where  this  is  so,  syringe  the  plants  with  a  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash.  This  will  do  the 
plants  no  harm,  but  will  keep  off  the  fly.  Lettuce 
and  such  like  plants  suffer  much  during  hot  dry 
weather  and  soon  go  to  seed.  Where  the  ground  is 
at  all  dry  a  liberal  soaking  of  manure  water  should 
be  given,  for  unless  the  plants  are  kept  growing  they 
will  be  of  little  value.  Runner  Beans  may  still  be 
sown  with  every  prospect  of  success. — Kitchen 
Gardener. 


©leanings  fanm  flje  Dmtlb 

of  ‘3rU'ita’. 

The  undermentioned  subjects  were  brought  before 
the  members  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  13th  ult. 

Panax  mastersianus. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited 
a  flowering  spray  of  this  plant,  which  probably 
came  from  New  Guinea.  It  has  never  been  thoroughly 
described  hitherto,  as  no  flowers  had  been  seen. 
Dr.  Masters  undertook  to  examine  them,  which 
appeared  to  be  all  male,  and  report  upon  it. 

Cattleya  Mossiae.  —  He  also  exhibited  a 
blossom  of  this  Orchid  strangely  malformed,  which 
he  also  undertook  to  examine. 


Lilac  with  central  (terminal)  bud  aborted. 
— He  brought  sprays  to  show  the  presence  of  this 
bud  lying  between  two  opposite  fully  formed  buds. 

It  is  said  to  be  always  aborted  by  frost ;  but  as  it  is 
invariably  the  case,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
atrophied,  in  consequence  of  all  the  nourishment 
being  conveyed  into  the  two  opposite  buds. 

Hemerocallis  leaf  diseased. —  Dr.  Smith 
reports  as  follows  upon  leaves  sent  to  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  : — "The  reddish  spots  on  leaf  sent  are  caused  by  a 
fungus.  Each  spot  is  £to  J-inch  diameter,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  patch  of  cavities  (pycnidia)  sunk  in  the  leaf 
tissue.  From  these  tiny  conida  are  given  off  to  dis¬ 
perse  the  fungus.  In  addition  to  the  internal 
pycnidia,  another  form  of  pycnidium  is  formed  on 
the  surface,  when  a  portion  of  the  leaf  with  spots  is 
kept  in  a  moist  chamber  ;  these  latter  also  give  off 
tiny  conidia.  The  forms  of  pycnidium  and  their 
structure  refer  the  fungus  to  the  genus  Asteroma. 
Farlow,  in  his  •  Host  Index  for  U.S.  America,’  gives 
a  form  Asteroma  Lineola,  the  pycnidial  stage  of 
Dothidea  Lineola.  The  ascospore  or  Dothidea  stage 
is  not  present,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  on  leaf  sent." 

Diseased  Peach. — The  following  is  also  Dr.  W. 
G.  Smith’s  report ; — “  The  fruit  sent  showed  a  large 
patch  of  fungus  mycelium  with  conidia.  Two  forms 
of  conidia  occurred,  by  which  the  rot  might  be  referred 
either  to  black  spot  disease  (Cladosporium  carpo- 
philum)  or  the  fruit  rot  (Monilia  fructigena).  In 
transit  the  fungus  spot  appears  to  have  enlarged 
enormously,  and  it  looked  quite  unlike  what  one 
generally  sees  in  either  of  the  above  Peach  diseases. 
In  any  case  it  is  a  distinct  fruit  rot,  and  controllable 
by  spraying  methods, 

Peridermium  Plowrighti(Kleb). — The  following 
communication  was  received  from  Dr.  Plowright, 
with  illustrative  specimens:—-''  The  specimens  of 
Peridermium  sent  herewith  were  produced  by  arti¬ 
ficial  culture,  and  afford  an  illustration  of  how  easy 
a  matter  it  is  to  unravel  a  mystery  when  one  once 
has  the  clue  to  it.  It  is  just  twenty-five  years  ago 
since  Wolff  showed  that  Coleosporium  Senecionis 
was  connected  with  Peridermium  Pini  on  Pinus 
sylvestris.  This  Peridermium  is  frequent  upon  the 
Fir  trees  near  King’s  Lynn,  so  that  I  had  ample 
opportunity  of  confirming  Wolff's  observations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  between  the  years  1881  and 
1888,  on  ten  separate  and  distinct  occasions,  I  did 
apply  the  spores  of  Peridermium  Pini  to  Senecio 
vulgaris.  Once,  and  once  only,  did  I  succeed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  uredo  on  the  last  named  plaDt.  My 
non-success  I  attributed  to  some  error  in  manipula¬ 
tion,  and  as  I  was  engaged  with  other  species  I  did 
not  follow  the  research  up.  Dr  Klebahn,  of 
Hamburg,  however,  set  about  the  problem,  and 
soon  cleared  the  matter  up.  He  showed  that  the 
Coleosporia  as  a  genus  had  their  aecidiospores  on 
Pinus  sylvestris,  and  not  C.  Senecionis  alone.  The 
species  on  Tussilago  Farfara,  which  is  exceedingly 
common  all  over  England,  was  one  of  the  forms  to 
which  Dr.  Klebahn  directed  his  attention,  and  he 
gave  the  above  name  to  its  aecidiospores.  The 
specimens  sent  herewith  were  produced  by  artificial 
culture.  On  October  i6tb,  1898,  a  leaf  of  Coltsfoot, 
with  the  telutospores  of  Coleosporium  Tussilagiois 
abundantly  upon  it,  was  fastened  upon  young  Pinus 
sylvestris  ;  on  Febuary  20th  suspicious  spots  began 
to  show,  but  it  was  (not)  until  April  22nd  that  an 
abundant  development  of  the  Peridermium  was  ob¬ 
served.  On  that  date  the  Coltsfoot  leaf  was  still  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Fir,  and  the  most  abundant  develop¬ 
ment  of  Peridermium  was  seen  to  be  immediately 
beneath  it.  As  this  experiment  was  performed  some 
three  miles  from  my  house  the  plants  were  not  visited 
so  often  as  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  On  April 
25th  two  young  plants  of  Tussilago  Farfara  were  in¬ 
fected  with  the  above  aecidiospores,  and  on  May  13th 
each  was  found  to  be  abundantly  affected  with  the 
uredo  of  Coleosporium  Tussilaginis ;  they  were 
gathered,  and  are  also  sent  herewith.  I  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  of  the  Golden  Ball  Nurseries, 
for  the  material  employed  in  these  cultures,  and  Mr. 
Rodgers  for  his  assistance  in  looking  after  the  plants." 

Experiment  No.  1243.— Coleosporium  Tus¬ 
silaginis  placed  on  a  young  plant  of  Pinus  sylvestris 
(infecting) :  Material  wired  on  to  the  tree  16th 
October,  1898 ;  Spermogonia  observed  20th  February. 
Peridermium  Plowrighti  abundantly  produced  and 
fully  developed  22nd  April,  1898. 

Experiments  1264-1265. — Two  young  plants 
of  Tussilago  Farfara  infected  ou  25th  April,  1899, 
with  aecidiospores  of  Peridermium  Plowrighti  from 
Experiment  1243,  perfect  uredo  gathered  15th  May, 
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Hints  for  ||mateurs. 


Blighted  Roses.— The  word  blighted  is  used  to 
denote  those  Roses  suSering  from  either  mildew  or 
orange  fungus.  Both  diseases  are  fairly  common,  and 
about  equally  destructive.  Mildew  is  commonly 
said  to  be  due  to  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  bad  ven¬ 
tilation  if  in  houses,  cold  draughts,  wet  roots,  and 
other  attendances,  and  each  have  times  and  again 
been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  experienced 
men.  Whenever  mildew  does  appear  then  speculate 
on  how  it  settled  itself  if  you  care  to,  but  see  about 
speedily  getting  it  unsettled.  Sometimes  the 
plucking  off  of  infected  leaves  needs  to  be  done,  and 
probably  it  is  the  quickest  and  surest  way.  But  if 
one  has  to  pluck  and  pluck  again  the  cure  becomes 
worse  than  the  disease.  Now  what  I  have  always 
found  efficacious  is  to  promptly  sponge  the  leaves 
with  warm,  soft-soapy  water  rubbed  briskly  over 
both  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  Let  the  operation  be 
thorough,  and  I  guarantee  you  will  find  nothing 
better.  After  it  is  seen  that  the  first  settlement  has 
been  destroyed  the  next  measures  are  those  for  pre¬ 
venting  re-establishment.  And  for  this  soft-soap  dis¬ 
solved  in  warm  water  (i8o°  F.)  toform  a  foamy  lather, 
and  evenly  sprayed  over  the  whole  plant  or  plants  to 
give  them  a  greasy  coating  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  much 
the  cheapest,  easiest,  and  a  sure  remedy.  Other 
points  to  see  to  will  be,  careful  airing  if  under  glass, 
seasonable  watering  and  syringing,  and  careful 
pruning,  &c.  The  roots  must  not  be  too  deep,  or  at 
all  seated  in  wet  under-soil.  Sulphur  at  the  rate  of 
a  pound  to  a  gallon  with  one  ounce  of  soft-soap  may 
be  used  in  very  extreme  cases. 

Red  rust,  or  orange  fungus,  I  happily  have  had 
very  little  trouble  from.  Briers  alone  have  been  the 
bearers  of  this  pest, a  fact  which  is  rather  curious,  and 
it  never  attacks  our  Roses.  Some  cultivators  have 
described  it  as  a  fearful  and  most  destructive  pest, 
but  there  must  be  many  favourable  causes  to  help  its 
increase  before  it  becomes  very  deadly.  The  rust 
appears  in  raised  masses  up  and  down  the  Rose 
shoots  and  on  the  leaves,  and  their  effect  is  such  as 
to  greatly  injure  the  parts  upon  which  they  settle  if 
they  become  anything  concentrated. 

.  Comparatively  little  is  known  as  to  what  favours 
the  spread  of  red  rust.  One  thing  we  know,  it 
generally  is  most  predominant  after  or  during  hot 
weather,  so  that  cold  cannot  be  a  help,  as  in  the  case 
of  mildew.  And  now  for  its  treatment.  One  thing 
we  must  always  do  with  a  pest  which  is  unsafe  to 
dally  with,  is  to  look  out  for  and  destroy  the  first 
colonies.  By  mulching  and  repeated  and  constant 
heavy  waterings  we  give  the  plants  that  strong  pulse 
of  life  which  seems  to  brace  them  against  all  dele¬ 
terious  agencies.  Shade  from  the  very  strongest 
sun,  too,  is  beneficial.  No  checks  or  want  of 
care  on  the  cultivator’s  part  should  be  allowed,  and 
firm,  well-ripened  wood  must  be  chosen  to  stand  the 
winter.  Bushes  or  Rose  plants  which  have  been 
attacked,  must  be  properly  overlooked  in  the  winter, 
taking  with  you  a  warm  paraffin  and  soft-soap  solu¬ 
tion,  which  must  be  thoroughly  worked  all  up  and 
down  the  shoots. 

Mignonette.— Many  amateur  gardeners  and  others 
like  to  have  a  potful  or  more  of  such  sweet-smelling 
plants  as  Mignonette  is  for  winter  decoration,  and 
not  only  for  its  fragrance  or  beauty  alone,  but  for 
the  recollections  it  brings  back  to  us  of  bees,  sun¬ 
shine,  skylarks,  and  all  the  brightness  of  summer. 
Make  a  sowing  at  any  time  during  the  next  fortnight. 
Five-in.  or  six-in.  pots  may  be  used, and  having  crocked 
them  well  with  some  good  rough  pieces  of  fibrous 
loam  over  the  crocks,  fill  them  up  with  friable  soil. 
Nice  loam  aud  well-rooted  manure,  somewhat  dry, 
with  sand,  are  very  suitable.  Press  this  moderately 
firm,  sift  some  finer  soil  over  the  top,  and  sow  the 
seeds  evenly  and  thinly.  Just  merely  cover  them 
with  some  more  sifted  soil,  and  place  the  pots  after 
this  under  a  handlight,  or  in  frames  or  a  greenhouse. 
A  small  amount  of  sunshine  will  do  them  no  harm, 
even  after  they  have  germinated.  Very  shortly  the 
young  plants  will  require  to  be  thinned,  and  soon 
after  staked.  Then  when  they  have  filled  the  pots 
top  and  bottom,  so  to  speak,  without  letting  them 
bloom,  shift  them  into  8-in.,  g-in.,  or  even  io-in.  pots. 
Be  careful  now.  Put  them  in  a  cold  frame  upon  a 
Ded  of  ashes,  and  after  potting  shade  them  a  little. 
Do  not  water  them  till  they  really  need  it ;  and  until 
•  they  are  again  established,  use  the  utmost  caution 


in  watering,  shading,  and  ventilating.  Pinch  the 
leading  shoots,  and,  later,  the  lateral  ones,  after 
which  the  season  will  be  getting  on  and  the  flowers 
must  be  secured. 

Annuals. — At  this  season  the  annuals  are  nearly 
all  in  their  greatest  loveliness,  from  tha  giant  Sun¬ 
flowers  to  the  little  Coreopsis,  or  from  the  giant 
Balsam  to  the  little  Linum  grandiflorum  coccineum. 
1  do  not  want  to  say  more  than  this,  that  far  more 
than  all  the  advocacy  of  the  writer’s  is  the  advocacy 
of  the  plants  themselves  seen  by  one’s  own  eyes.  So 
that  now,  when  all  the  sweet  flowers  are  so  lovely, 
and  make  summer  seem  really  summer,  this  is  the 
time  to  make  choice  of  what  you  want  for  next 
year’s  seed  order.  Amongst  the  earliest  and  very 
best  is  Nemophila  insignis,  a  rounded,  somewhat 
bowl-shaped  blue  flower  with  a  snow-white  centre, 
and  which  comes  in  waves  of  bloom.  Once  sown 
the  plants  generally  propagate  themselves  year  after 
year.  Then  there  are  Love-Lies-Bleeding,  well 
known  and  liked ;  Coreopsis  tinctoria ;  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  their  markings; 
Lupines,  Larkspurs,  Cornflowers,  Candytufts, 
Clarkias,  Godetias,  Eschscholtzias,  which  I  think 
so  much  of  for  a  brilliant  show  ;  Poppies — Shirley, 
Iceland,  Mikado,  &c. ;  Mignonette,  Sweet  Sultans, 
Stocks,  Tropaeolums,  ornamental  grasses,  and  ever¬ 
lasting  flowers. 

Miscellaneous. — This  is  the  time  of  year  for  note¬ 
books  and  note-taking  out  among  the  herbaceous 
beds  and  borders.  Plants  may  be  seen  and  wished 
for,  and  if  the  would-be  cultivator  happens  to  be 
unacquainted  with  some  plant  coming  his  or  her 
way,  why,  secure  a  good  specimen  with  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  send  it  to  the  Editor  of  The  Gardening 
World,  and  notes  and  hints  will  be  given  you. 
Watering  is  a  never-ending  job  is  such  weather  as 
the  present. 

Zonal  and  even  fancy  Pelargoniums  must  soon  be 
placed  out  without  protection  at  all.  The  very 
sturdiest  and  best  flowering  plants  are  those  which 
have  been  placed  on  a  sunny  path  throughout  the 
summer,  having  been  carefully  pinched  and 
nourished,  and  the  young  flower  spikes  kept  con¬ 
stantly  removed  until  about  the  end  of  August. 

Wallflowers  must  now  be  sown  for  transplanting 
into  drills  next  month.  The  flowers,  should  any 
appear,  must  be  kept  pinched  from  young  Primroses, 
Polyanthuses,  and  Auriculas.  Keep  all  sorts  of  such¬ 
like  young  stock  well  shaped,  and  allow  them  free¬ 
dom.  All  beds  and  borders  filled  with  small  grow¬ 
ing  plants  representing  designs  or  patterns  must  be 
kept  somewhat  confined,  so  that  the  effect  planned 
for  be  not  lost. 

Cyclamens. — Having  placed  these  in  frames  out 
of  doors  in  some  shady,  cool  part,  the  greatest  care 
must  be  given  to  the  watering  of  them.  I  need  not 
say  more  after  having  given  hints  just  lately  for  this 
operation.  When  the  pots  are  becoming  filled  with 
roots  (which  may  be  seen  by  their  penetrating 
through  the  drainage  hole,  or  by  turning  a  plant  out 
of  its  pot),  small  or  weak  doses  of  liquid  manure  may 
regularly  be  supplied.  Another  point  is  cleanliness, 
which  subject  has  also  been  pretty  fully  treated  on 
lately.  Syringe  the  plants  with  chilled,  or  at  least 
cool  water,  not  cold,  twice  a  day,  once  early  in  the 
morning,  which  should  be  just  a  slight  dewing 
beneath  the  plants,  and  an  overhead  spray  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  sun  is  just  going  off  them.  Some 
good  growers  of  Cyclamen  too,  take  off  the  sashes  to 
let  the  night  dews  fall  on  the  plants.  They  must  not 
be  exposed  to  anything  like  strong  sunshine. 

Begonias  in  beds  would  be  the  better  of  a  mulch. 
Carefully  place  well  rotted  dung,  fibre  or  even  leaf 
mould,  all  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  first  stirring 
the  soil.  Mark  any  very  fine  blooms  which  may  be 
thrown  from  the  seedling  plants. 

The  layering  of  Carnations,  Cloves,  and  Picotees 
has  now  begun  and  will  be  continued  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  yet.  The  lack  of  rain  is  felt  greatly  in  all 
such  operations.  The  layered  plants  must  immediately 
and  continuedly  afterwards  be  seen  to  in  the  matter 
of  watering.  To  those  not  efficient  in  layering,  the 
practice  must  be  very  carefully  gone  about.  Cut 
half  through  a  nice  stout  shoot  at  a  joint,  then  up¬ 
wards  for  half  an  inch,  having  previously  stripped 
the  lower  leaves  off.  Bend  the  shoot  horizontally 
and  tightly,  without  breaking  or  bruising,  by  pins 
or  wires  or  pieces  of  stake  or  bracken,  which  should, 
for  easy  work  and  good  results,  be  pushed  obliquely 
towards  the  centre  instead  of  vertically  downward. 


Mound  the  prepared  soil  around  the  layer  and  firm 
it,  leaving  the  surface  so  that  it  will.catch  rain. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  arranged,  or  at  least 
those  in  their  flowering  pots,  in  lines,  and  have  a 
wire  fixed  along  the  back  of  them.  Prick  out  East 
Lothian  Stocks.  Things  like  Stephanotis,  Gardenias, 
Pancratiums,  &c.,  now  going  out  of  flower,  may  be 
rested  for  a  time  to  allow  of  their  ripening  some¬ 
what.  Restart  them  in  a  fortnight.  Cockscombs 
must  have  plenty  of  heat,  shade  and  moisture  at 
this  time.  Above  a  warm  hotbed  on  the  ash-bottom 
of  a  span-roofed  frame  is  the  place  they  glory  in. 

BouYardias  must  be  pinched  and  kept  clean  in 
the  frames. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  must  also  be  kept  sturdy.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  shorter  the  spaces  between  the  joints 
and  the  harder  and  browner  the  stout  shoots  become 
so  much  more  and  better  will  the  bloom  trusses  be 
in  the  winter  time. — Beacon. 

Corresr  ondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Dahlias  and  Earwigs.— T.  H.  Hood :  The  following 
are  methods  of  trapping  : — Inverting  small  flower 
pots  on  the  top  of  the  stakes  to  which  the  plants  are 
growing,  and  going  around  these  every  morning  and 
smartly  tapping  any  insects  found  there  into  a  pail 
of  hot  water.'  Lay  Cabbage  leaves,  or  pieces  of  folded 
brown  paper  about,  near  the  stems;  or  Potatos  and 
other  attractive  stuff  could  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  These  traps  answer  equally  for  Chrysanth¬ 
emums,  &c. 

Grass  as  a  Mulch.— T.  Jonston :  Certainly  ;  you 
could  do  no  better  than  use  the  mowings  for  a 
dressing  around  the  roots  of  the  trees.  We  have 
before  hinted  at  its  use  in  this  manner.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  much  of  the  lawn  mowing  is  used  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  where  the  land  so 
soon  parches  up,  in  covering  the  surface  soil  around 
the  trees.  Many  other  gardens  find  it  doubly 
advantageous,  first  because  of  the  good  to  the  trees, 
and  second,  because  it  saves  the  carting  away.  One 
thing,  however,  must  be  carefully  guarded  against, 
that  is,  the  giving  of  too  great  a  covering.  We 
have  heard  of  an  instance  where  a  number  of  very 
fine  Abies,  Piceas  and  other  ornamental  Conifers, 
which  had  received  too  much  of  this  sappy, 
fermenting,  nourishing  mulch,  were  excited  to  great 
growth  which  did  not  ripen  properly,  and  which 
was  killed  back  to  hard  shoots  by  the  first  keen 
frost.  This  was  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 

Bright  Shrubs.— S.  S.,  Windsor:  The  following 
will  make  a  bright  bed  or  border  :— The  golden  Yew, 
(Taxus  baccata  aurea),  the  golden  Privet  (Ligustrum 
ovalifolium  aureum),  the  purple-leaved  Plum 
(Prunus  Pissardi),  Cryptomeria  elegans  Veitchii, 
Retinospora  plumosa  aurea,  Thuya  japonica,  Cornus 
mas  variegata,  the  purple-leaved  Hazel  (Corylus 
Avellana  purpurea),  Berberis  vulgaris,  the  common 
Barberry,  which  is  often  beautifully  purple,  Aucuba 
japonica,  and  the  variegated  Honeysuckle,  trained 
over  some  support  (Lonicera  japonica  aureo- 
reticulata). 

Blighted  Roses.— R.  S.,  Roxburgh :  The  dry,  hot, 
muggy  weather,  has  certainly  been  favourable  to  the 
progress  and  vigour  of  the  mildew  spores.  You 
can  try  the  effect  of  soapsuds  sprayed  over  the  leaves 
by  a  fine  syringe.  The  better  results  are  got  when 
warm  soft-soap  water,  is  used.  Care  must  be  taken 
else  too  much  soap  kills  the  young  shoots;  and  open¬ 
ing  Rosebuds  must  not  be  touched  with  the  spray. 
A  brisk  syringing  with  sulphur  will  also  eradicate 
the  parasite.  Ewing’s  mildew  composition,  or  any 
of  the  XL  ALL  specialities  will  prove  of  service. 

Rhododendrons,  &c. — L.  L.,  Manchester :  The 
named  varieties  of  hardy  Rhododendrons  are  grafted 
on  to  R.  ponticum  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 
stock  quickly.  For  instance,  with  the  new  variety 
Pink  Pearl  by  grafting  a  dozen  shoots  from  each 
plant,  a  stock  will  soon  be  raised  ;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  many  other  things,  Roses,  Privets,  Conifers, 
and  such  like. 

Green  Bodied  Ply. — J-.,  Liverpool :  The  little  fly 
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you  sent  was  the  Lacewing  Fly  (Chrysopa  vulgaris) 
rather  common  British  species  of  the  Neuroptera 
order,  i.e.,  those  with  net-veined  wings.  It  is  a 
beautiful  little  thing  often  to  be  seen  dying  out  in  the 
dusk  of  evening  and  also  in  the  sunshine  of  the  day. 
The  eggs  may  sometimes  be  seen  fastened  to  little 
footstalks  all  rranged  upon  plant  stems.  These 
insects  do  good  by  devtuiing  green  flies  and  other 
Aphides,  although  they  also  eat  otner  insects  as  well. 


A  Rootery. — Mr.  Finley,  Dumfries  :  Curiously, 
rooteries  are  not  quite  so  often  seen,  even  in  places 


the  better  for  the  general,  finished  effect.  Ferns  and 
shrubs  and  various  kinds  of  plants  should  be  largely 
planted,  yet  with  plenty  of  space  between  them  all. 

INCARVILLEA  DELAVAYI. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  hardy  garden  plants  of 
recent  introduction  from  China  is  Incarvillea 
Delavayi,  and  it  is  not  yet  so  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  It  comes  into  flower  in  early  May 
and  continues  far  into  June,  which  is  sufficient  to 
recommend  it  to  all  who  have  a  garden.  The 


slight  protection,  and  also  at  Surbiton  in  Surrey,  and 
South  Devon.  After  these  remarks  it  may  be 
described  as  a  hardy  border  plant,  if  it  has  the  soil 
and  position  best  suited  for  it.  It  prefers  a  deep, 
rich,  sandy  loam  and  a  sunny  position,  with  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  about  2  in.  of  soil  over  its  crowns.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  see  that  the  soil  is  annually  earthed  up 
as  the  crowns  are  very  apt  to  be  lifted  up  by  hard 
frosts.  Planting  may  take  place  in  September  and 
October  and  in  February  and  March. 

The  flowers  are  a  deep  rosy-crimson  with  maroon 
shading,  on  a  scape  2  ft.  to  3J  ft.  high,  bearing  from 


where  tree  stumps  must  be  plentiful,  as  one  might 
expect.  They  are  easily  formed  as  regards  artistic 
skill,  if  only  a  suitable  place  be  chosen  and  enough 
labour  employed.  Those  who  are  used  to  handling 
wood  or  heavy  tree  trunks  can  do  the  work  easily, 
while  the  awkward  man  would  be  gasping,  or,  to  use 
Scotch,  “steckin.”  In  the  arranging  have  them 
variously  placed,  cocked,  angled,  flat,  bulging, 
receding,  in  prominences  and  falls,  built  and  banked 
up  with  good  soil  and  drainage,  rounded  or  so  dis¬ 
posed  as  to  receive  moisture.  If  the  site  be  a  bank 
or  falling  ground  with  slightly  rising  banks,  so  much 


flowers  from  which  the  sketch  was  taken  were  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  show  of  the  Epping  and  District 
Horticultural  Society  in  May.by  Messrs.  Wallace  & 
Co.,  Colchester,  of  Lily  fame,  who  had  some  magni¬ 
ficent  spikes  of  these  charming  flowers  which  were 
much  admired.  I.  Delavayi  has  been  proved  to  be 
perfectly  hardy  in  various  parts.  For  instance,  in  a 
private  garden  in  Wiltshire  these  plants  are  growing 
profusely,  and  seedlings  saved  have  bloomed  out  of 
doors  the  second  season.  At  St.  Lawrence,  Isle  of 
Wight,  it  succeeds  without  protection  outdoors.  In 
Hampshire  it  does  remarkably  well  with  only  a 


seven  to  twelve  flowers.  The  plant  has  serrated 
pinnate  leaves,  which  are  very  handsome  and  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  often  12  in.  to  18  in.  long. — W.  L. 

— - —****—— 

Incombustible  Thatch. — It  has  been  proved  by  re¬ 
peated  experiments  that  straw,  saturated  with  a 
solution  of  lime,  or  common  whitewash,  is  incom¬ 
bustible.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
rural  population,  especially  as  thatch  is  thus  not 
only  rendered  fireproof,  but  much  more  durable.  A 
solution  of  alum  has  been  tried,  but,  being  soluble, 
the  rain  destroys  its  virtues, 
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GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  6oth  anniversary  festival  of  this  institution  took 
place  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole, 
LondoD,  on  the  28th  ult.,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.,  G.C.B.  About  140  sat 
down  to  dinner,  including  representatives  from  every 
branch  of  gardening  and  its  connections.  Some  of 
those  present  were  Sir  John  Whittaker  Ellis,  Messrs. 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  N.  N.  Sherwood,  A.  G.  Weeks,  W. 
Atkinson,  Owen  Thomas,  H.  W.  Nutting,  J,  G- 
Veitch,  James  H.  Veitch,  P.  Rudolph  Barr,  J. 
Assbee,  H.  'B.  May,  J.  H.  Laing,  G.  Norman,  W. 
Denning,  Arnold  Moss,  W.  W.  Nutting,  J.  O'Brien, 
W.  Y.  Baker,  A.  T.  Baker,  W.  J.  James,  Geo.  Monro, 
G.  Wythes,  H.  Turner,  W.  J.  Brewer,  J.  McKerchar, 
Glendinning,  John  Russell,  G.  H.  Cuthbert,  G. 
Cuthbert,  A.  Outram,  C.  E.  Shea,  W.  Cobb, 
Ingamells,  J.  Hudson,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  Ranger  John¬ 
son,  J.  Willard,  J.  McLeod,  Peter  Kay,  W.  Poupart, 

J.  Poupart,  W.  Iceton,  J.  Douglas,  J.  Rochford,  T. 
Rochford,  J.  T.  Dickson,  W.  A.  Bilney,  F.  Moore, 
G.  Gordon,  Cove,  H.  J.  Wright,  A.  S.  Galt,  B. 
Wynne,  G.  J.  Ingram,  E.  T.  Cook,  J.  Fraser,  &c. 

After  a  well-served  dinner  the  Chairman  proposed 
the  usual  loyal  toasts  which  were  well  received.  He 
afterwards  proposed  "  Continued  success  to  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution."  In  his 
opening  remarks  he  related  a  number  of  humorous 
incidents  ;  but  said  that  he  could  lay  no  claim  to  an 
acquaintance  with  practical  horticulture,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  had  spent  many  years  in  the 
army  and  in  military  service,  so  that  he  had  much 
diffidence  in  accepting  the  duty  as  chairman 
that  evening  when  asked  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  and 
Mr.  Ingram.  Army  life  was  in  no  way  favourable  to 
the  development  of  a  love  for  gardening,  nor  the 
practical  study  of  the  same.  It  was  late  in  life 
before  he  came  into  direct  touch  with  gardeners  and 
gardening,  but  he  could  appreciate  the  work  of 
others  in  this  particular  vocation.  He  could  also 
sympathise  with  those  who  had  spent  all  their  life 
and  energy  in  ministering  to  the  pleasure  of  others, 
and  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  were  at 
length,  on  account  of  age  or  accident,  obliged  to 
appeal  to  such  a  charity  as  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution.  His  duty  that  evening  was 
to  plead  for  the  objects  of  the  institution,  and  he 
fully  sympathised  with  the  cause  of  the  profession, 
and  the  concern  of  those  assembled  round  the 
table.  The  assistance  proffered  by  the  institution 
enabled  old  and  disabled  gardeners  or  their  widows 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  comparative 
comfort,  and  thereby  to  prolong  life.  Of  the  174 
pensioners  on  the  list,  about  130  had  passed  the 
alloted  span  of  life.  The  absence  of  anxiety,  owing 
to  the  assured  means  of  subsistence  held  forth  by 
the  institution,  was  no  doubt  the  reason  for  the 
extreme  old  age  reached  by  many  of  the  pensioners, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  gardening  was  usually 
considered  a  healthy  occupation.  The  Chairman 
also  quoted  statistics  from  the  report  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  show  the  utility  of  the  same,  and  good  cause 
why  gardeners  and  all  connected  with  horticulture 
should  support  so  worthy  a  cause,  and  enable  it 
to  extend  its  beneficent  influence.  The  energy  and 
ability  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  duties,  were  also  mentioned  by 
the  Chairman,  who  called  upon  Mr.  Ingram  to  read 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dean  Hole,  describing  the 
benefits  his  old  gardener  had  derived  from  the 
institution.  The  Chairman  also  alluded  to  the  dona¬ 
tions  from  the  charitably  disposed ;  but  said  that 
many  small  subscriptions  were  desirable  as  a  means 
of  extending  the  interest  in  the  institution.  He 
coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch. 

Mr.  Veitch  was  warmly  applauded  as  he  rose  to 
respond.  He  thanked  the  Earl  of  Derby  for  his 
invaluable  services  in  presiding  that  evening,  and 
practically  corroborated  what  the  Earl  had  said 
about  the  prolongation  of  life  through  the  aid  given 
to  old  gardeners  and  their  widows  by  the  institution. 
He  mentioned  several  almost  fabulous  sums  that  had 
been  received  by  pensioners  who  lived  to  a  green  old 
age  The  Victorian  Era  Fund  had  now  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  rounding  up  of  £5,000,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  now  commenced  a  Samaritan  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  never  been  subscribers,  yet 
require  aid.  This  was  to  be  raised  to  £2,000.  He 
gave  a  due  meed  of  praise  to  the  help  lent  by  the 
auxiliary  branches  of  the  institution,  and  stated  the 


intention  of  gardeners  and  others  in  the  Scottish 
capital  to  establish  a  new  branch  in  Edinburgh. 

Sir  John  Whittaker  Ellis,  Bart.,  proposed  “  Horti¬ 
culture,  and  all  its  branches."  He  made  many  humor¬ 
ous  comments  on  gardeners  and  gardening,  with  whom 
and  which  he  had  had  much  experience.  He  could 
say  he  had  at  least  met  one  good  gardener.  He  had 
therefore  much  sympathy  with  these  who  assidu¬ 
ously  and  honestly  follow  up  their  calling  all  their 
life.  There  was  no  higher  science  than  that  of 
gardening,  and  it  was  well  to  remember  those  who 
had  contributed  to  their  enjoyment.— Mr.  William 
Atkinson,  of  the  Royal  Handsworth  Nurseries, 
Sheffield,  replied,  pleading  the  case  of  the  gardener, 
mentioning  what  he  is  required  to  do,  what  he  is 
expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of,  his  long  hours  and 
short  pay,  &c. 

W.  A.  Bilney,  Esq.,  Fir  Grange,  Weybridge 
Heath,  proposed  "  Our  Country  Friends,"  and  spoke 
of  those  who  had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  be  present  that  evening,  not  for  their  own  benefit 
but  for  that  of  others.  He  coupled  with  the  toast 
the  name  of  R.  Piper,  Esq.,  Worthing,  who  said  that 
the  funds  of  the  institution  were  disposed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  benefit  those  who  were  most  deserving. 
The  institution  has  been  remembered  by  gardeners 
of  this  generation,  and  will  be  by  many  of  the  next. 

N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  proposed  "The  Chair¬ 
man,"  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the  work  done  by 
his  lordship  in  connection  with  the  army,  and  his 
noble  ancestry.  He  concluded  by  asking  the  Earl 
of  Derby  to  become  a  vice-president,  with  which  his 
lordship  agreed. 

The  secretary  read  out  a  list  of  donations,  includ¬ 
ing  200  gs.  from  Lord  Derby  ;  Messrs,  de  Rothschild, 
100  gs. ;  Worcester,  100  gs. ;  Dickson  (Chester), 
50  gs. ;  H.  J.  Veitch,  50  gs.  ;  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis, 
20  gs. ;  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  £25  ;  Thames  Bank 
Iron  Co.,  10  gs. ;  &c.  Altogether  a  sum  of  £2,500 
was  declared,  a  record  truly. 


EXAMINATION  IN  HORTICULTURE. 

(Concluded,  from  p.  699. ) 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S 
EXAMINATION  IN  HORTICULTURE. 

April  ixth. 

Two  and  a  half  hours  are  allowed  for  [this  Paper,  but 
Eight  Questions  only  may  be  answered ;  four  from 
Divisiou  A,  and  four  from  Division  B. 

Each  Candidate  must  write  his  name  and  address  very 
legibly  on  the  first  sheet  of  his  answers,  and  must 
securely  fasten  all  the  sheets  together  in  their  right 
order. 

DIVISION  A. 

Elementary  Principles. 

1.  Compare  the  structure  of  a  Bean  with  that  of 
an  Onion  Seed.  How  do  they  differ  in  germination 
Describe  the  peculiar  movements  which  germinating 
seeds  exhibit. 

2.  What  differences  exist  between  the  manner  and 
places  where  rootlets  arise  from  roots,  and  branches 
from  stems  ?  Of  what  use  are  branches,  and  what 
trees  have  none  ? 

3.  What  hinders  the  proper  functions  of  leaves, 
and  what  should  a  cultivator  attend  to,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  exercise  their  complete  action  ? 

4.  Give  any  instances  of  failures,  and  state  your 
opinion  as  to  their  causes,  in  crossing  distinct 
species.  What  are  the  general  characteristics  of 
hybrids. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  "  fixing  "  a  new  race,  and 
how  is  it  to  be  effected,  if  possible  ? 

5.  Describe  the  flower  of  the  Pea,  of  a  Primrosei 
of  a  Salvia,  and  of  an  Orchid,  and  explain  how  they 
are  adapted  to  insect  pollination. 

7.  What  are  the  injurious  effects  of  (i)  too  much 
water  ;  of  (ii)  too  great  a  heat ;  and  of  (iii)  excessive 
drought,  upon  plants  ? 

8.  To  what  natural  orders  do  the  following  plants 
belong,  and  why — Clematis,  Malope,  Geum,  Gun- 
nera,  Fuchsia,  Scabiosa,  Cobaea,  Amaranthus,  Ixia, 
and  Ruscus  ? 

DVISION  B. 

Horticultural  Practice. 

9.  What  is  generally  understood  in  this  country  by 
an  “  American  Garden?"  Give  the  names  of  the 
most  suitable  plants  for  it,  and  the  best  kind  of 
soil. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  a  "  Sub-Tropical  Garden  "  ? 
Describe  the  best  position  for  such  a  Garden ;  also 
the  most  suitable  plants,  and  how  to  cultivate 
them. 


11.  What  is  the  right  width  for  garden  paths  and 
carriage  drives  ?  Describe  their  formation,  and  the 
best  materials  to  use. 

12.  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  a  supply  of  Roses  all 
the  year  round  from  an  English  garden  ?  Describe 
their  propagation  and  culture  under  glass  and  in  the 
open  ground. 

13.  What  are  the  most  useful  Fruit  Trees*  to  grow 
under  glass  ?  Describe  the  best  form  of  glass 
structure  for  the  purpose,  and  the  method  of 
culture. 

14.  How  would  you  proceed  to  obtain  a  succession 
of  Garden  Peas  and  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  ?  Can 
they  be  obtained  all  the  year  round  ?  If  so,  how  ? 

15.  What  plants  are  generally  grown  for  Salads  in 
British  Gardens  ?  How  may  a  supply  be  obtained 
all  the  year  round  ? 

16.  What  is  the  best  aspect  for  a  Flower  Garden  ? 
How  would  you  proceed  to  lay  it  out  and  stock  it  ? 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Society, 
and  Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners, 
very  kindly  offered  a  scholarship  of  £25  a  year  for 
two  years,  to  be  awarded  after  the  examination  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1894,  to  the 
student  who  should  pass  highest,  if  he  were  willing 
to  accept  the  conditions  attaching  thereto.  The 
main  outline  of  these  conditions  is  that  the  holder 
must  be  of  the  male  sex,  and  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  22  years,  and  that  he  will  study  gardening  for 
one  year  at  least  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens  at  Chiswick,  conforming  to  the  general  rules 
laid  down.there  for  students.  In  the  second  year  of 
the  scholarship  he  may,  if  he  likes,  continue  his 
studies  at  some  other  place  at  home  or  abroad  which 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Master  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Gardeners,  and  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

A  similar  scholarship  was  presented  by  Baron 
Schroder,  V.M.H.,  after  the  1895  examination. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners  continued 
this  scholarship  to  the  end  of  1896. 

Another  similar  scholarship  was  given  after  the 
1897  examination  by  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  V.M.H., 
Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners. 

Another  was  given  for  1898-9  by  G.  W.  Burrows, 
Esq.,  a  Member  of  the  Court  of  the  same  Worshipful 
Company  of  Gardeners. 

Another  is  promised  for  1899-1900  by  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Amherst, who  presents  it  also  through 
the  Gardeners'  Company. 

And  yet  another  for  1900,  by  Henry  Wood,  Esq., 
which  will  be  continued  in  1901  by  F.  G.  Ivey,  Esq., 
both  gentlemen  being  Members  of  the  Court  of  the 
Worshipful  Company. 


scholars : — 

1894— 5—6 

1895— 6—7 

1897 —  8 — g 

1898— 9 


Mr.  W.  N.  Sands. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Tinley. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Langford. 
(Not  awarded). 


If  the  student  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  examin¬ 
ation  is  for  any  reason  unable  or  unwilling  to  accept 
the  scholarship,  it  is  then  offered  to  the  next  highest 
on  the  list,  and  so  on  throughout  the  first  class. 


* 


SOCIETIES. 


RICHMOND  HORTICULTURAL. — June  iSth.. 
Favoured  by  splendid  weather  this  society  held  its 
annual  show  on  the  above  date,  in  the  Old  Deer 
Park,  Richmond.  The  entries  were  well  up  to  the 
record  of  former  years,  though  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  not  so  numerous  as  previously.  The  band  and 
pipers  of  Her  Majesty’s  Scots  Guards  and  the  band 
of  H.M.  3rd  East  Surrey  Regiment  played  almost 
continuously  during  the  day.  The  Duchess  of  York 
visited  the  show  in  the  afternoon. 

Plants. — For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower,  William  Vause,  Esq.,  Leamington  Spa,  was 
first  with  exceedingly  creditable  plants.  His  Erica 
ventricosa  grandiflora,  Aphlexis  macrantha  Barnesii, 
Bougainvillea  Cypherae,  and  Anthurium  speciosum 
were  the  picture  of  high-class  culture. 

The  first  prize  for  six  Pelargoniums,  show  aud 
decorative,  went  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  The  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  with  very  highly  flowered  plants, 
nearly  a  couple  of  yards  through.  Gold  Mine, 
Achievement,  The  Admiral,  Miss  L.  Coombes,  and 
Marguerite  were  very  fine.  The  same  exhibitor  was 


*  The  word  is  Intended  to  exclude  Vines. 
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first  for  six  fancy  Pelargoniums,  equally  perfect. 
P.  delicatum,  P.  Iona,  P.  Ambassadress,  P.  Princess 
Teck,  P.  The  Shah,  P.  Thomas  Ring  were  fine. 

For  six  exotic  Ferns  (confined),  Sir  Frederick 
Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gardener, 
C.  Want),  was  first  with  monstrous  plants  of  Gym- 
nogrammes,  Adiantums,  Cibotium  Schedei,  &c.  For 
a  single  specimen  fine  foliage  plant,  Andrew  Pearce, 
Esq.,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth,  was  first  with 
Asparagus  tenuissimus ;  D.  S.  Scott,  Esq.,  The  Old 
Palace,  Richmond,  second.  For  six  fine  foliage 
plants,  William  Vause,  Esq.,  was  first  with  large 
and  well  grown  Cycas  revoluta,  Croton  autemensis, 
&c. 

For  six  Coleus  in  pots,  W.  Cunard,  Esq.,  was 
accorded  first  with  decidedly  fine  plants  ;  J.  B.  Hil- 
ditch,  Esq.,  Asgill  House,  Richmond,  second ;  D.  S. 
Scott,  Esq.,  third.  For  six  Caladiums,  W.  CuDard, 
Esq.,  was  first  with  splendid  plants;  Sir  Fred. 
Wigan,  Bart.,  was  second,  and  Mrs.  Cooper  Coles, 
Twickenham,  third.  For  six  exotic  Ferns,  A.  Pears, 
Esq.,  took  the  lead  with  fine  Nephrolepis  exaltata, 
Davallia,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  &c. 

For  a  semi-circular  group  of  plants,  in  or  out  of 
flower,  arranged  for  effect,  not  to  exceed  6o  sq.  ft., 
the  first  award  was  secured  by  Sir  Fred.  Wigan, 
Bart.,  with  an  easily  arranged  and  freely  blended 
group,  comprising  many  fine  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum,  Cattleyas,  Masdevallias,  Malmaison  Carna¬ 
tions,  Gloxinias,  with  Palms  and  other  foliage  plants. 
The  second  prize  went  to  G.  W.  Harker,  Esq. 
(gardener,  W.  Castle),  The  Elms,  Ham,  with  a  nice 
group,  without  Orchids,  however. 

For  a  group  of  plants,  in  or  out  of  flower, 
arranged  for  effect  (ioo  sq.  ft.),  Wm.  Vause,  Esq., 
was  awarded  third,  being  alone.  For  one  Palm,  W. 
Cunard,  Esq.,  was  first;  T.  P.  MacGregor,  Putney 
Hill,  S.W.,  second.  Both  had  grand  types  of 
Kentia  fosteriana.  For  a  group  of  Malmaison 
Carnations,  Andrew  Pears,  Esq  ,  was  awarded  the 
prize  given  by  the  society. 

Roses. — For  twelve  Roses,  distinct,  W.  C. 
Romaine,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Guttridge),  The 
Priory,  Old  Windsor,  was  first,  with  good  blooms  of 
Horace  Vernet,  Capt.  Hayward,  Mdme.  Luizet,  &c. 
J.  P.  Kitchin,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Hampton  (gar 
dener,  Mr.  C.  Warwick),  was  second,  with  good  La 
France;  Ernest  Maltby,  Esq.,  i,  Meadow  Villa, 
Feltham,  came  third.  James  Wigan,  Esq.,  Cornwall 
House,  Mortlake,  was  first  for  a  dozen  Roses,  dis¬ 
tinct;  D.  H.  Scott,  Esq.,  second;  G.  Hilditcb,  Esq., 
third. 

For  twenty-four  Roses,  Richard  Cook,  Esq., 
Woodthorpe,  Stonebridge  Park,  N.W.,  was  first,  with 
fine  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  W.  Laing,  and  Ulrich 
Brunner  ;  the  second  prize  went  to  Mrs.  Rust,  St. 
Magnus,  Kew  Gardens,  in  whose  lot  Her  Majesty 
was  finest. 

For  forty-eight  Roses,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester, 
took  first.  His  Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir  d’Un  Ami, 
Mrs.  1  John  Laing,  Caroline  Testout,  General 
Jacqueminot,  and  others  were  of  remarkably  good 
form  and  brilliancy.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son, 
Myland  Nurseries,  Colchester,  were  second, with  very 
good  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Maman  Cochet,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Jasper  Holmes,  &c.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
&  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester,  were  third. 
The  blooms  here  were  smaller,  but  very  well  formed. 
Mdme.  Gabriel  Luizet  and  Media  and  Marchioness 
of  Dufferin  were  exceptionally  fine. 

For  twenty-four  Roses  (three  trusses  of  each), 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  were  here  first,  with  very 
fine  blooms  ;  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  was 
sesond;  and  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  third. 

In  the  entry  for  twelve  Roses  (three  trusses  each), 
Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cant  was  first ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  & 
Son,  second;  and  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough, 
third.  For  twelve  blooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Mr.  Turner  came  off  better.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was 
second  ;  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  third. 

Table  Decorations. — Hie  decorations  were  both 
fine  and  numerous.  A  great  sameness,  however, 
was  witnessed  in  them  all.  For  three  vases  or 
stands  of  flowers,  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyard, 
Feltham,  took  first  prize  with  a  fine  arrangement  of 
dark  red  Carnations,  Marguerites,  &c.  Mr.  L.  H. 
Calcutt,  Fern  Bank  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  was 
second,  having  lots  of  Shirley  Poppies  and  plenty  of 
Asparagus;  and  Mrs.  Sutton,  Old  Palace  Lane, 
Richmond,  was  third,  with  Carnations,  small 
Gladioli,  Ferns,  and  grasses.  This  was  certainly  a 
very  fine  and  tasty  arrangements 


For  a  basket  of  cut  flowers  with  foliage,  Mr.  L, 
H.  Calcutt  took  the  lead,  having  a  valuable  selection 
of  Liliums,  Cattleyas,  &c.  ;  Miss  E.  Tebbutt,  Mor- 
gate  House,  Isleworth,  was  second. 

Miss  Julia  Johnstone,  Coombe  Cottage,  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  was  first  for  another  basket  of  flowers, 
having  a  fine  lot  of  pink  Malmaisons.  Fora  shower 
bouquet  W.  Fromow,  Esq.,  g,  The  Quadrant,  Rich¬ 
mond,  was  first.  La  France  Rose-buds  were 
showered  through  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Stephanotis. 
Miss  Cole  secured  second  place  with  a  nice  bouquet, 
having  a  dark-blue  Sweet  Pea  as  grounding  and 
white  Carnations  above;  Mr.  W.  H.  Holah,  St. 
Mary’s  Nursery,  Richmond,  came  in  third. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — For  a  collection  of 
fruit,  six  dishes,  W.  H.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Clovelly,  Houn¬ 
slow,  was  first  with  good  examples  of  black  and 
white  Grapes,  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry,  a  Melon, 
Peaches  and  Cherries.  C.  E.  Strachan,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Henry  Folkes),  Gaddesden  Place,  Hemel 
Hempstead,  was  clearly  behind  with  his  exhibit, 
though  his  Melon,  Tauton  Hero,  and  his  Royal 
George  Peaches  surpassed  the  first  lot.  The  third 
prize  went  to  Mr.  Thomas  Osman,  Ottershaw 
Park  Gardens,  Chertsey. 

There  was  a  goodly  competition  for  three  bunches 
of  black  Grapes.  The  Earl  of  Onslow,  Clarendon 
Park,  Guildford  (gardener,  H.  Blake),  was  first.  Mrs. 
Tulk  (gardener,  A.  Saddler),  Cowley  House,  Chert¬ 
sey,  was  secopd,  and  the  third  went  to  W.  H.  Ellis, 
Esq.  /. 

In  Class  XXII.,  for  three  bunches  of  white 
Grapes,  Mr.  Thomas  Osman  was  first  with  Buckland 
Sweet  Water;  second,  Miss  A.  Ridge,  Highfield, 
Englefield  Green  (gardener,  G.  Lane)  ;  third,  G.  C. 
Raphael,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Englefield  Green  (gar¬ 
dener,  H.  H.  Brown). 

For  another  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes, 
Andrew  Pears,  Esq.,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth  gar¬ 
dener,  W.  Farr),  was  first  with  fair  examples  of  this 
luscious  fruit;  J.  B.  Hilditch,  Esq.,  Asgill  House, 
Richmond  (gardener,  A.  Meaton),  came  second. 

For  nine  Peaches,  G.  C.  Raphael,  Esq.,  was  placed 
first  with  capital  Belle  de  Doue  ;  second,  W.  H. 
Ellis,  Esq.,  with  Gros  Mignonne;  third,  Mrs. 
Blacker,  Coombe  End,  Kingston  Hill  (gardener,  T. 
H.  Bolton). 

For  nine  Nectarines,  W.  Cunard,  Esq.,  Orleans 
House,  Twickenham  (gardener,  J.  Allsop),  led  with 
N.  Early  Rivers’ ;  Mrs.  Tulk  was  here  second  ;  and 
the  Dowager  Lady  Freake,  Fulwell  Park,  Twicken¬ 
ham  (gardener,  A.  H.  Rickwood),  third. 

For  the  best  Melon,  the  Earl  of  Onslow  was  first 
with  Hero  of  Lockinge ;  Andrew  Pears,  Esq.,  J.P., 
was  second. 

Among  Strawberries,  G.  Parker,  Esq.,  Twickenham 
Road,  Isleworth,  was  awarded  first  for  the  best  dish 
of  thirty  fruits.  He  had  Royal  Sovereign.  W. 
Cunard,  Esq.,  was  second. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  different  vegetables,  the 
Rev.  O.  L.  Powell,  Woburn  Park,  Weybridge, 
(gardener,  A.  Basile),  secured  first  standing,  having 
an  even  lot  showing  good  quality.  His  early  London 
Cauliflowers,  Duke  of  Albany  Peas,  Sutton’s  Mam¬ 
moth  Longpod  Beans,  and  white  Leviathian  Onions, 
were  wonderous  fine.  The  second  prize  went  to  J.  B. 
JohnstOD,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  David  Gibson), 
Coombe  Cottage,  Kingston-on-Thames,  with  splen¬ 
did  Sutton’s  Earliest  Cabbage,  Tomato  Sutton's 
Perfection,  Sutton’s  Supreme  Potato,  Sutton’s  Globe 
Beet,  &c. ;  the  third  prize  went  to  C.  E.  Strachan, 
Esq.,  with  Sutton’s  Solid  Celery,  Gradus  Peas,  Snow¬ 
ball  Turnips,  and  fine  Cauliflowers.  All  the  entries 
were  Well  arranged. 

Miscellanous  Exhibits.— Messrs.  George  Jack- 
man  &  Son,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey,  put  together 
an  exceedingly  bright  group,  comprising  Delphini¬ 
ums,  Campanulas,  Eryngiums,  Paeonies,  Gaillardias, 
and  a  large  amount  of  Sweet  Peas  in  bunches,  with 
also  H  P.  Roses  in  stands. 

Messrs  Paul  &  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
Staged  Chinese  Paeonies,  Polyantha  and  garden 
Roses,  and  Delphiniums,  all  in  grand  form. 

W.  Cunard,  Esq.,  exhibited  three  boxes,  each 
with  two  dozen  Nectarines  in  them,  two  being  Lord 
Napier,  and  the  third,  Early  Rivers’. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  exhibited  Monarch 
Strawberry,  in  very  good  form. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
exhibited  superb  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Stint  Plum, 
Frogmore  Bigarreau  Cherries, also  Early  Rivers'  and 


Elton  Cherries.  The  quality  and  size  were  A. I. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  sent 
their  fine  strain  of  Ten  week  Stocks  in  all  the  variety 
of  colouring,  and  a  large  bank  of  their  hybrid  seedling 
Aquilegias.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond, 
placed  together  one  of  his  well  known  groups  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  most  effective  plants  being 
Bambusa  striata  aurea,  numerous  Japanese  Maples, 
fancy  Oaks,  Andromedas,  &c.,  &c.  He  had  also 
another  group  of  the  beautiful  Tree  Ivies  grown  so 
extensively  and  grandly  by  him;  also  the  new  Platanus 
occidentalis  foliis  variegatus.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  Wm.  Thompson,  Sheen  Nurseries,  Richmond, 
banked  up  an  effective  group  of  large  and  small 
Palms,  Spiraeas,  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora, 
Acer  Negundo  variegata,  &c.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  E.  Fordham,  Twickenham,  Middlesex, 
made  a  nice  display  with  superb  Gloxinias,  and 
Liliums  over  a  ground-work  of  Maidenhair  Ferns. 
Palms  in  various  kinds  were  also  charmingly  used 
and  various  small  Caladiums.  It  was  a  group  much 
admired.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  sent  a  vast  lot  of  their  hand¬ 
some  double  Begonias.  After  what  has  been  seen  of 
these  this  year  already  no  more  need  be  said  of  their 
superb  quality.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs,  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries, 
Lower  Edmonton,  grouped  a  splendid  lot  of  exotic 
Ferns.  Davallia  tenuifolia  Veitchii  was  very  fine; 
also  Gymnogramme  argyrophylla,  Adiantum  macro- 
phyllum,  Lygodium  japonicum,  Pteris  tricolor, 
Stagshorn  Ferns,  and  Adiantum  farleyense.  (Silver 
Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London, 
sent  their  Malmaison  and  other  Carnations  of  the 
quality  which  takes  everybody’s  eye.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  London, 
besides  their  lot  of  Paeonies,  Delphiniums,  Campan¬ 
ulas,  &c.,  had  a  fine  lot  of  cut  Roses.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  put  together  a  lovely  group  of  single 
Begonias  and  Gloxinias,  with  many  foliage  plants, 
Ferns  and  grasses.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurser¬ 
ies,  Norwood  Road.,  S.E.,  had  an  enormous  lot  of 
grand  Caladiums,  and  another  handsome  lot  of 
border  and  Malmaison  Carnations,  besides  a  table 
of  splendid  Gloxinias,  exhibits  which  well  deserved 
the  award.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  Wm.  IcetOD,  Putney  Park  Lane,  Putney,  S.W., 
had  a  fine  group  of  decorative  plants,  both  flowering 
and  foliage,  including  Acalypha  hispida,  Caladiums, 
Dracaenas,  Helliconia  illustris,  &c.,  and  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London, 
amassed  some  fine  Gloxinias,  Gladiolus,  Linums, 
Petunias,  Liliums,  &c.,  with  plants  of  Anthurium 
variegatum,  and  a  double  arch  lined  with  brown 
moss,  all  most  effective.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Frowmow  &  Sons,  Sutton  Court  Nur¬ 
sery,  Chiswick,  grouped  a  beautiful  bank  of  Acers  in 
all  the  finest  forms.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  Wm.  Thomson,  Sheen  Nurseries,  Richmond, 
put  up  a  fine  lot  of  ornamental  foliage  plants. 
(Bronze  Medal.) 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  &  Co.,  Stevenage,  Herts, 
exhibited  a  fine  representation  of  hardy  plant  flowers, 
such  as  Dianthuses,  Sweet  Peas,  Irises,  Pyrethrums, 
Gaillardias,  &c.,  all  very  fresh  and  in  great  variety. 
(Bronze  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  Edwards,  Florist,  Arnold,  Notts,  grace¬ 
fully  filled  the  end  of  one  of  the  long  tables  with 
table  decorations.  Sweet  Peas  were  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed,  and  Gypsophilas,  Aquilegias,  Asparagus,  &c. 
The  stands  were  very  beautiful,  made  from  zinc  and 
wire,  coated  with  bronzy-gold,  and  sent  out  by  them. 
(Bronze  Medal.) 

Mr,  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.,  staged  a 
large  amount  of  cut  Roses  in  stands.  (Bronze 
Medal.) 

Henry  Little,  Esq.,  Baronshalt,  East  Twickenham 
(gardener,  A.  Howard),  exhibited  a  handsome  group 
of  Orchids,  in  which  were  some  fine  Miltonias, 
Laelias,  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  &c.,  well  put  up 
with  Ferns,  &c.  (Silver  Gilt  Medal.) 

Jadoo,  Ltd.,  5,  Palace  Gate,  Exeter,  had  an 
exhibit  of  well  balanced  plants,  having  many 
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meritorious  points.  There  was  also  an  amount  of 
fresh  blooms,  all  proving  that  Jadoo  can  produce 
first-class  stuff. 

Messrs.  Leach  Bros.,  Richmond,  had  a  very  varied 
assortment  of  garden  requisites,  including  mowing 
machines,  seats,  water  cans,  hose,  &c. 


NATIONAL  ROSE. — July  1st. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  S.E.,  on 
Saturday  last,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  satisfactory 
show  in  spite  of  the  rain  in  the  early  morning  and 
the  heavy  showers  at  intervals  during  the  day. 
though  warm  sunshine  prevailed  between  the  showers 
the  temperature  never  rose  very  high,  and  the 
atmosphere  being  moist  the  Roses  retained  their 
freshness  till  the  close  of  the  show.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  visitors  attended  and  were  delighted  with 
the  Roses  which  they  closely  examined.  In  some 
instances  the  Roses  were  not  so  large  as  last  year, 
but  some  of  the  sections  were  stronger  than  ever 
before,  and  competition  generally  was  well  sustained 
by  the  usual  exhibitors,  exclusive  of  those  from  the 
North. 

Nurserymen. 

The  Champion  Challenge  Trophy  for  seventy-two 
distinct  blooms  of  Roses  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  who  had  magnifi¬ 
cent  blooms  of  Muriel  Graham  (Silver  Medal  for 
the  best  Tea  or  Noisette  in  the  show  by  a  nur¬ 
seryman).  Maman  Cochet,  Medea,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Bridesmaid,  The 
Bride,  Golden  Gate,  Mdme.  Cusin,  Cleopatra, 
Mdme.  Hoste,  White  Lady,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Mdme.  de  Watteville,  Marquise  Litta,  La  France, 
Caroline  Testout,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Equally 
fine  were  his  hybrid  perpetual  varieties,  such  as 
Xavier  Olibo,  Mrs.  Cocker,  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  A.  K.  Williams,  Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi, 
Helen  Keller,  Mdme.  Eugene  Verdier,  Francois 
Michelon,  Le  Havre,  Countess  of  Caledon,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Mrs.  Sharman  Craw¬ 
ford,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Edouard  Andre,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Marie  Bau¬ 
mann,  &c.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Myland  Nur¬ 
series,  Colchester,  took  the  second  place  with  fine 
blooms  of  Hellen  Keller,  La  France,  Capt.  Hay¬ 
ward,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Duchess  de  Morny,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Francois  Michelon,  &c.  Messrs.  Harkness 
&  Sons,  Bedale,  Yorks,  were  a  very  good  third, 
though  a  few  of  their  blooms  had  suffered  from  the 
weather.  There  were  six  entries  in  this  important 
class. 

The  premier  position  for  forty  distinct  varieties, 
three  blooms  of  each,  was  taken  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
&  Son,  who  had  fine  triplets  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  General  Jaqueminot,  Suzanne  M. 
Rodocanachi,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Marie  Ver¬ 
dier,  &c.  The  second  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  who  had  many  beautifully  fresh  blooms,  includ¬ 
ing  Mdme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Helen  Keller,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Francois  Michelon,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  &c. 
The  third  award  went  to  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co., 
who  had  fine  triplets  of  Margaret  Dickson,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  &c.  There  were 
five  entries  here. 

The  lead  for  forty-eight  varieties  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons,  Lower  Broadheath, 
Worcester,  whose  blooms  were  moderate  in  size,  but 
mostly  fresh.  They  were  followed  by  Messrs.  G.  & 
W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough,  and  by  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.,  in  this  order,  the  blooms  in  both  cases 
being  large. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince  took  the  lead  for  twenty-four 
blooms  with  fresh  samples  of  Marquise  Litta,  Her 
Majesty,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  &c.  Mr.  C. 
Turner  took  the  second  place  with  small  and  fresh 
blooms ;  and  Mr.  John  Mattock  came  in  third. 

A  good  display  was  also  made  by  twenty-four 
varieties  in  triplets,  arranged  round  the  sides  of  a 
square  table.  Here  Mr.  JohD  Mattock  came  to  the 
front  with  fine  triplets  of  Marquise  Litta,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Her  Majesty,  and  A.  K.  Williams.  Messrs. 
G.  &  W.  H.  Burch  were  a  good  second,  but  they  had 
too  many  light  and  too  few  dark  Roses.  Messrs  J. 
Townsend  &  Sons  came  in  third  with  smaller  blooms. 

The  Dickson  Challenge  Cup,  presented  by  C.  J. 
Grahame,  Esq  ,  for  twelve  varieties  of  Roses  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards, 
was  won  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  They  had 
beautiful  blooms  of  Ellen  Drew  (new),  Marchioness 
of  Dufferin,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Helen 


Keller,  Margaret  Dickson,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Ethel 
Brownlow,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  &c. 
Messrs,  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  Co. 
Down,  Ireland,  took  the  second  award  with  some 
nice  blooms  ;  and  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cant  was  a  good 
third. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince  took  the  lead  for  twelve  distinct 
varieties,  staged  in  vases  instead  of  boxes,  making  a 
very  attractive  display.  He  used  funnel-shaped,  tin 
vases  on  a  ground  of  black  velvet,  with  Rose  shoots 
and  leaves  laid  on  the  same.  Mr.  John  Mattock 
got  second  with  a  similar  but  less  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment,  his  blooms  being  very  fine,  however.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  took  the  third  place  with  grand  Roses, 
but  without  much  art  in  arrangement. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Section. — The  premier 
award  for  twenty-four  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  was 
secured  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester, 
who  had  handsome  blooms  of  Mdme.  Cusin, 
Bridesmaid,  Niphetos,  Golden  Gate,  Ethel  Brown- 
low, The  Bride,  Innocente  Pirola,Souv.deS.  A. Prince, 
Mdme.  de  Watteville,  Medea,  Empress  Alexandra  of 
Russia,  Souv.  d’un  Ami,  Amazone,  Cleopatra, 
Maman  Cochet,  Mdme.  Hoste,  Souv.  d'Elise, 
Rubens,  &c.  The  second  place  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  with  fine  blooms  of 
Bridesmaid,  Mdme.  Bravy,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Anna  Olivier,  Jean  Ducher,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Souv. 
d’Elise  Vardon,  &c,  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  14,  Market 
Street,  Oxford,  came  in  third,  his  finer  blooms  being 
Maman  Cochet,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  The  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  Catherine 
Mermet,  &c. 

Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  had 
the  best  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  showing  Mdme.  de 
Watteville,  Catherine  Mermet,  Souv.  d'Elise,  and 
Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince  in  fine  condition.  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House,  Cambridge,  were  a 
very  good  second,  The  Bride,  Ernest  Metz,  and 
Maman  Cochet  being  fine.  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  & 
Sons,  Worcester,  were  third. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince  took  the  lead  for  eighteen  varie¬ 
ties,  three  blooms  of  each.  Very  fine  were  his 
blooms  of  Maman  Cochet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Muriel  Grahame,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Golden 
Gate,  Mdme.  Cusin,  Catherine  Mermet,  &c.  Mr.  B. 
R.  Cant  followed  wiih  beautiful  blooms  of  Catherine 
Mermet,  Muriel  Grahame,  Maman  Cochet,  The 
Bride,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  others.  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  &  Co.  were  a  good  third,  their  Souv. 
d’Elise,  Souv.  d'un  Ami,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte 
being  beautiful. 

Garden  or  Decorative  Roses. — This  section 
made  a  very  brave  display,  indeed,  one  long  table 
being  entirely  filled  with  the  best  garden  Roses  in 
the  greatest  profusion.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  had  a  splendid  table,  being  first  for  thirty- 
six  varieties,  their  bunches  of  Polyantha  grandiflora, 
Gustave  Regis,  Mdme.  P.  Cochet,  Ma  Capucine, 
Mdme.  P.  Ducher,  Camoens,  Mdme.  Falcot,  Royal 
Scarlet,  W.  A.  Richardson,  and  the  Moss  Roses, 
Crested  and  Prolific,  being  most  captivating.  We 
can  scarcely  say  less  for  alba  simplex,  L'ldeale,  Perle 
d’Or,  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar,  rugosa  alba,  and  many 
others.  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  had 
their  flowers  more  loosely  arranged,  and  though  less 
well  displayed,  the  fine  varieties  were  really 
numerous.  We  should  mention  Dr.  Grill,  Cooling's 
Single  Crimson  Bedder,  Andersoni  (single),  Mdme. 
d'Arblay,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Macrantha,  Crimson 
Rambler,  Bennett’s  Seedling,  Souv.  de  Catherine 
Guillot,  and  Mdlle.  Eugene  Resal  as  being  particu¬ 
larly  fine  and  much  admired. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester,  took  the 
lead  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties.  They  had  grand 
bunches  of  Mdme.  Falcot,  Ma  Capucine,  Souv.  de 
Catherine  Guillot,  Rainbow,  Gustave  Regis,  Mdme. 
Chedans  Gunoisseau,  Mdme.  Pernet  Ducher, Laurette 
Messining  and  various  others.  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  took  the  second  place,  with  strong  bunches 
of  Pomifera,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Jeannie  Deans,  and 
Old  Moss. 

Mr  C.  Turner  came  to  the  front  for  eighteen 
varieties,  with  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than 
seven,  trusses  of  each.  Princess  Marie,  Crimson 
Rambler,  the  Capucine  and  the  Garland  were  fine 
here.  The  second  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  &  Co.,  who  had  many  fine  trusses,  but  the  back 
row  was  too  low.  Mr.  George  Prince  came  in  third 
with  an  arrangement  on  tiers  covered  with  black 
velvet. 

Open  Classes. — The  leading  award  for  twelve 


varieties  of  Hybrid  Teas  was  secured  by  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  who  had  charming  blooms  of 
Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Grant,  Marquise  Litta, 
La  France,  Mdme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Souv.  de  President 
Carnot,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  &c.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  Benj.  R.  Cant,  who  staged  grand 
blossoms  of  Beaute  Lyonnaise,  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Grant,  White  Lady,  and  La  Fraicheur.  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons  came  in  third  with  fine  flowers  in 
good  competition. 

Mr.  George  Prince  had  the  best  twelve  blooms  of 
any  Yellow  Rose,  showing  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac; 
Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  second  with  Marie  Van  Houtte ; 
and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  third  with  Mdme.  Hoste.  The 
latter  came  to  the  front  for  twelve  blooms  of  any 
white  Rose  showing  White  Lady  grandly.  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  &  Sons  were  second  with  grand  blooms 
of  Bessie  Brown,  one  of  which  was  the  best  H.  T. 
shown  by  a  nurseryman.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son 
came  third ;  but  they  were  first  for  the  best  twelve 
crimson  blooms,  showing  General  Jacqueminot. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  and  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Sons 
followed  in  this  order.  For  twelve  blooms  of  a  pink 
variety,  Mr.  C.  Turner  came  first  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing. 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  took  second  with  grand  blooms  of 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant ;  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  son  came 
third  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  The  best  H.  P.  Rose  in 
the  nurserymen's  section  was  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  shown 
by  Mr.  A.  G.  Green,  Colchester.  (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Prince  had  the  best  twelve  blooms  of  any 
Tea  or  Noisette  in  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mr.  J. 
Mattock  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  were  equal 
second;  and  Messrs. Frank  Cant  and  Co. .third. Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons  were  first  for  nine  blooms  of  any 
new  Rose,  showing  grand  blooms  of  the  blush  white, 
finely  formed  Bessie  Browu.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  came 
second  with  Mrs.  Cocker  ;  and  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
&  Co.,  came  third  with  Mrs.  Frank  Cant,  a  silvery- 
pink  variety.  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons  had  the 
best  twelve  varieties  of  Roses  offered  for  the  first 
time  in  English  nurserymen’s  lists  in  Bessie  Brown, 
Killarney,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Daisy,  Mdme,  C.  Ramey, 
Ulster,  Robert  Duncan,  Countess  of  Caledon,  and 
Tom  Wood.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  came  second,  and 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  third. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  three  trusses  of  any  new  seed¬ 
ling  Rose  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  The 
Nurseries,  Uckfield,  for  his  Tea  Rose  Sunrise,  a 
garden  variety  with  the  outer  face  of  the  petals 
salmon-saffron,  and  the  inner  face  salmon-apricot. 

Garden  or  Decorative  Roses. — Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son  also  led  the  way  in  the  open  class  for  twelve 
varieties  of  single  Garden  Roses,  showing  Lady 
Penzance,  Lucy  Ashton,  and  Brenda  of  the  Penzance 
Briers.  Other  fine  things  were  Paul’s  Carmine 
Pillar,  Paul’s  Single  White  and  Royal  Scarlet.  Mr. 
C.  Turner  came  in  second  with  neat  trusses  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  third,  but  took  the  lead  for  nine 
varieties  suitable  for  buttonholes.  They  were 
charming.  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  was  second,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Sons,  third.  Mr.  O.  G. 
Orpen  Bergholt,  Colchester,  set  up  the  three  best 
sprays  of  Roses  which  were  light,  graceful  and 
charming.  Miss  B  H.  Langton,  Hendon,  was 
second  ;  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Cook,  N.  Finchley,  came 
in  third. 

Amateurs. 

The  Champion  Challenge  Trophy  and  Replica  for 
amateurs  was  won  by  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Hitchin, 
Herts.  He  also  had  the  best  H.  P.  Rose  shown  by 
an  amateur  in  a  fine  bloom  of  Francois  Michelon. 
He  also  had  grand  blooms  of  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Marie  Beaumann,  Mr.  R.  G.  S.  Crawford,  Mrs. 
Grant,  Mdme.  G.  Luizet,  Muriel  Grahame,  Her 
Majesty,  A.  K.  Williams,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  and  many 
others.  The  second  prize  [was  won  by  T.  B.  Hay¬ 
wood,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  Woodhatch 
Lodge,  Reigate,  with  five  blooms  of  Her  Majesty, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Caroline  Testout,  Etienne  Levet, 
&c.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte- 
Bower,  Essex,  was  a  good  third. 

A  class  for  twenty-four  distinct  blooms  was  open 
only  to  those  who  have  not  won  the  Champion 
Challenge  Trophy,  and  here  the  lead  was  taken  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Foster-Melliar,  Ipswich,  with  grand 
blooms  of  Caroline  Testout,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  Etienne  Levet,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Capt. 
Hayward,  &c.  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Mease),  Leatherhead,  was  a  good  second,  show¬ 
ing  some  grand  blooms,  including  Princess  Beatrice, 
the  best  Tea  or  Noisette  by  an  amateur.  It  was  a 
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charming  bloom  of  a  very  difficult  Ra$e  to  do.  F. 
W.  Campion,  Esq.,  Reigate,  came  in  third-  - 

E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  again  came  to  the  front  for 
twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  all  being  rich 
and  fresh  even  at  the  close  of  the  day.  T.  B‘.  Hay¬ 
wood,  Esq.,  was  a  good  second,  his  blooms  being 
very  even.  Col.  J.  H.  Pitt,  Maidstone,  was  a  good 
third. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  any  Rose,  except  a  Tea  or 
Noisette,  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  led  the  way  with 
grand  blooms  of  Her  Majesty.  C.  J.  Grahame,  Esq., 
was  second  with  charming  blooms  of  Mdme.  G. 
Luizet.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  Bergholt,  Colchester, 
came  in  third  with  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 

In  Class  XXX  ,  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct, 
E.  M.  Bethune,  Esq.,  Horsham,  stood  first  with 
blooms  of  moderate  size.  The  Tea,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Caroline  Testout,  Clara  Watson,  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford,  and  Captain  Hayward  were  first 
choice;  second,  W.  C.  Romaine,  Esq.  (gardener,  J. 
Guttridge),  Windsor,  with  a  very  even  stand,  in 
which  Francis  Michelon  was  decidedly  finest ;  third, 
Robt.  E.  West,  Esq.,  Reigate. 

For  eighteen  blooms,  distinct,  Conway  Jones, 
Esq.,  Gloucester,  stood  first  with  large,  refined  and 
deeply  coloured  Marechal  Niel,  Capt.  Hayward,  and 
Catherine  Mermet ;  second,  Edward  Mawley,  Esq., 
Berkhamstead,  with  brightly  coloured  blooms,  among 
which  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  and  Dupuy 
Jamain  were  the  most  outstanding;  third,  P.  C. 
Burnand,  Esq.,  Reigate. 

For  eight  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each,  Edward 
Mawley,  Esq.,  was  first ;  P.  C.  Burnand,  Esq., 
second;  and  Conway  Jones,  Esq.,  third. 

For  nine  blooms  of  any  variety  except  Tea  or  Noi¬ 
sette,  Edward  Mawley, Esq.,  was  first  with  Mrs.  S.  G. 
Crawford  ;  the  Rev.  Hugh  A.  Berners,  Harkstead 
Rectory,  second,  with  very  nice  Margaret  Dickson  ; 
and  R.  E.  West,  Esq.,  third,  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing. 

For  twelve  blooms  distinct.  Miss  Langton,  Hendon, 
showed  a  grand  batch  considering  they  are  grown 
twelve  miles  from  the  metropolis.  This  stand  con¬ 
tained  the  best  H.  Tea  in  the  Amateur’s  Section, 
a  splendid  Mdme.  la  Marquise  Litta,  gaining  a  silver 
cup ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Caroline  Testout,  Capt. 
Hayward,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  La  France,  were 
all  grand  ;  the  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts,  Scole  Rectory, 
was  second  with  a  well  balanced  lot;  and  Geo. 
Moules,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  third. 

For  six  blooms,  except  Tea  or  Noisette,  first,  G.  W. 
Cook,  Esq.,  North  Finchley,  with  Mrs.  John  Laing ; 
second,  John  BatemaD,  Esq.,  Archway  Road  ;  third, 
R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

A  piece  of  plate  was  awarded  as  first  prize  for 
nine  blooms,  distinct,  to  Mrs.  L.  E.  Times,  Hitchin, 
with  good  Margaret  Dickson,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and 
Mrs.  John  Laing ;  the  second  prize  went  to  Ernest 
Smith,  Esq.,  Melford  Lodge;  and  the  third  to  John 
Carter,  Esq.,  Halstead,  Essex. 

For  six  blooms,  distinct,  J.  T.  Thompson,  Esq., 
Rounds  Green,  N.,  was  first.  For  six  blooms  of  any 
Rose,  except  Tea  or  Noisette,  F.  Wellesley,  Esq. 
(gardener,  B.  Nash),  Woking,  was  first  with  Mrs.  J. 
Laing ;  and  R.  W.  Bowyer,  Esq  ,  Harleybury  Col¬ 
lege,  second  with  the  same. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. — Messrs.  George  Jack- 
man  &  Son,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey,  made  a 
brilliant  Show,  chiefly  of  Roses  in  all  sections, 
banked  up  at  the  back  with  Delphiniums, 
Oenotheras,  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  amassed  a  large  variety  of  Liliums,  Cal- 
ochortus,  Paeonies  and  other  hardy  flowers. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate, 
London,  N.,  made  a  brave  show  with  their  well-known 
Carnations,  Tree  and  Malmaison  and  the  new  bor¬ 
der  variety  Sundridge  (brilliant  crimson.)  All  the 
newest  and  best  varieties  were  evident. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  sent  a  fine 
collection  of  their  new  Strawberries,  Laxton's  Mon¬ 
arch  and  Fillbasket.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  varieties  will  find  a  place  in  the  best  collections, 
for  every  quality  is  bound  up  in  them. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Brockhampton  Nurseries, 
Havant,  Hants,  sent  a  very  large  amount  of  fresh 
Sweet  Peas  in  all  the  best  varieties. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Son,  Crawley,  made  an  inter¬ 
esting  exhibit  of  hardy  shrub  blooms  and  herbaceous 
plants  and  Violas,  Roses,  Liliums,  Irises,  etc. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E., 
sent  an  enormous  lot  of  very  choice  herbaceous  and 
alpine  flowers,  in  which  Liliums,  Dianthuses, 


Erigerons,  Delphiniums,  Carnations,  Achilleas,  and 
Spfreas  were  shown  in  great  abundance.  Roses 
Were  in  strong  force,  a  stand  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing  was 
extra  fine,  and  likewise  so  the  best  of  the  many  other 
varieties  put  up  by  the  firm.  Their  Cannas  in  pots 
were  dwarf,  varied  and  showy.  They  also  had  a 
varied  and  handsome  group  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  put  together  a 
varied  assortment  of  Liliums,  Oenotheras,  Dictam- 
nuses,  Geums,  Delphiniums,  and  many  other  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  and  flowers. 

Mr.  John  Pinches,  27,  Oxford  Street,  London, 
made  a  varied  exhibit  of  his  Acme  labels  in  zinc  and 
cast  iron  for  Roses,  fruit  trees,  all  other  kinds  of 
trees,  and  other  plants.  They  are  genuine,  strong 
and  clear  to  read. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HANLEY  FLOWER  SHOW, — July  5th. 

BY  TELEGRAPH. 

The  show  opened  under  most  favourable  auspices, 
and  exceeds  any  previous  efforts.  The  exhibits  are 
of  a  first-class  quality,  and  competition  very  keen. 
The  principal  features  of  the  show  are  the  groups 
arranged  for  effect,  where  Mr.  Peter  Blair,  of 
Trentham  Gardens,  was  awarded  first;  Mr.  J. 


Cypher,  Cheltenham,  second  ;  Mr.  J.  Mee,  Notting¬ 
ham,  comes  in  third.  Orchids  are  well  shown,  the 
principal  prizes  being  taken  by  W.  Thompson,  Esq., 
Stone,  and  Mr.  Peter  Biair,  both  obtaining  first 
prizes.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  are  fairly 
well  shown,  Mr.  J.  Cypher  is  first.  Fruit  is  shown 
in  excellent  quality,  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston 
Gardens,  Derby,  secures  the  much  coveted  prize  for 
decoration  ;  table  of  fruit  and  flowers  ;  also  eight 
dishes  of  fruit ;  and  the  first  for  Black  Hambro’s.  " 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables,  Lady  Theodore 
Guest  takes  first,  the  quality  being  excellent  con¬ 
sidering  the  dry  season.  The  principal  attraction  of 
the  show  comes  from  the  trade,  which  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  excellent. 

The  following  are  awarded  Gold  Medals,  namely, 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea  ;  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sons,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  & 
Son,  Highgate,  all  from  London  ;  Messrs.  Dicksons, 
Chester ;  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem ;  Messrs.  Hill, 
Edmonton,  who  were  well  represented  in  the  Rose 
classes.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson,  Newtownards,  Ireland, 
obtains  the  first  prize  in  all  the  principal  classes.  Mr. 
Walters,  of  Eastwell  Park  Gardens,  Ashford,  Khnt, 
receives  First-class  Certificate  for  Malmaison  Carna¬ 
tion  Lady  Gerard  and  a  Medal  for  Melons.  The 
classes  for  children  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
1,350  in  all,  which  is  highly  creditable  to  them. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  George  Fry. 

For  some  years  back  our  readers  have  heard  little 
of  that  noted  old  gardener,  the  late  Mr.  George  Fry, 
whose  death  we  announced  last  week ;  but  he  was 
resting  quietly  on  his  oars  after  the  long  career  of 


eighty-one  years.  The  accompanying  p  ortrait  shows 
him  when  he  was  considerably  a  younger  man,  and 
wearing  flowers  of  his  favourite  Fuchsias,  of  which 
he  raised  many  fine  new  varieties. 

Mr.  Fry  commenced  work  early,  being  apprenticed 
while  quite  a  boy,  to  the  profession  under  Mr. 
Forbes,  gardener  to  A.  B.  Belcher,  Esq.,  Spring 
Grove,  Pembury,  Kent.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
year  he  was  sent  by  his  employer  to  Grovehurst,  the 
residence  of  Charles  Comerford,  Esq.,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Tonbridge  Wells.  Mr.  George  Booth 
was  gardener  there  at  the  time,  but  he  left  shortly 
after,  ani  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Wm.  Knight, 
an  excellent  fruit  and  vegetable  gardener.  He  stayed 
here  for  a  period  of  three  years  and  learnt  much 
about  the  training  of  fruit  trees  that  served  him  well 
in  after  years.  He  was  then  induced  to  engage  as 
gardener  at  Court  Lodge,  Darenth,  the  residence  of 
Henry  Chapman,  Esq.,  but  not  being  at  all  suited 
here  he  stayed  only  from  September  to  May. 

He  soon  found  employment  with  the  nurseryman, 
Mr.  John  Dampier  Parks,  of  Dartford.  This 
employer  afterwards  found  a  situation  for  young  Fry 
as  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Frederick  Heberden,  a  son 
of  Dr.  Heberden,  physician  to  George  III.,  and  who 
was  then  living  at  Stone,  near  Greenhithe.  The 
reverend  gentleman  soon  afterwards  moved  to 


West  Thurrock,  Essex,  but  took  his  gardener  with 
him.  Mr.  Fry  did  much  work  here,  quite  trans¬ 
forming  the  garden ;  but  in  less  than  two  years' 
time  his  employer  moved  back  again  to  Kent,  at  the 
Vicarage  of  Wilmington,  Dartford.  Here  he  effected 
many  alterations,  and  put  up  new  glass.  At  this 
time  he  wrote  his  first  article  to  the  Gardeners'  Gazette, 
then  edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  and  since  then  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  more  or  less  to  the  gardening  papers, 
almost  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  and  a  subscriber  to  The  Gardening 
World  from  its  commencement. 

He  stayed  with  Mr.  Heberden  for  about  four  yearsf 
and  then,  desiring  a  change  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  higher  branches  of  gardening,  he  came  to  London, 
but  did  not  succeed  for  a  time  in  getting  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  Accepting  employment  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Myatt,  of  Manor  Farm  Market  Gardens,  Deptford, 
he  only  stayed  a  fortnight  at  15s.  a  week,  the  hours 
of  labour  being  from  5  a  :i.  to  7  p.m.  (British 
Queen  Strawberry  and  Victoria  Rhubarb,  we  may 
state,  were  raised  here.)  Private  gardening  was 
more  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Fry’s  views,  and  he 
accepted  the  post  of  under-gardener  to  John  Anger- 
stein,  Esq.,  The  Woodlands,  Blackheath,  for  the 
sober  wage  of  12s.  a  week. 

For  some  time  previous  to  this,  The  Woodlands 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  gardening  circles.  In 
Mr.  Fry's  time  there  were  several  vineries,  Peach- 
houses,  Pine-pits,  &c.  The  kitchen  garden  was  also 
well  kept  up.  After  twelve  months'  practice  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  which 
included  a  conservatory  besides  other  plant  and 
fruit  houses.  One  of  the  first  plants  of  Araucaria 
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excelsa  introduced  was  growing  in  the  conservatory, 
along  with  a  fine  collection  of  hard-wooded  plants, 
While  here  he  conceived  the  idea  of  some  more 
handy  means  of  turning  large  plants  out  of  their  pots  in 
order  to  examine  the  roots  than  the  custom  of  break¬ 
ing  the  pots.  He  communicated  the  idea  to  the  fore¬ 
man,  who  put  his  veto  on  the  plan  in  a  summary 
manner.  When  Mr.  Fry  became  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Dent,  of  Lee,  he  was  his  own  master,  and  resolved 
to  put  his  invention  to  some  practical  purpose.  He 
spoke  to  several  gardeners  and  others  about  his 
invention,  but  Dr.  Lindley,  of  The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  with  whom  he  sought  an  interview,  told 
him  to  keep  his  own  counsel  and  secure  the  patent 
for  himself.  This  he  did,  and  the  invention  was  at 
once  registered  as  the  “  West  Kent  Garden  Pot.” 
Mr.  Wm.  Barnes,  gardener  to  George  Ward 
Norman,  Esq.,  was  one  of  the  first  gardeners  to 
approve  and  use  the  new  flower  pot.  The  "West  Kent 
Garden  Pot  ”  was  illustrated  in  most  of  the  garden¬ 
ing  papers  of  that  day. 

He  next  tried  his  hand  inventing  a  self-acting 
fumigator,  which  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  21,  Regent  Street,  in  1850. 
This  was  followed  by  his  "  sulphurator,"  and  soon 
after  by  fumigator  £tpd  sulphurator  combined. 

Mr.  Fry  was  of  a  philanthropic  turn  of  mind,  and 
took  a  deep  interest  in  everything  that  tended  to 
educate  young  gardeners,  and  otherwise  further  their 
welfare.  This  was  subsequent  to  1840,  and  in  1843 
we  find  him  writing  to  the  Gardeners'  Gazette  urging 
his  fellow  gardeners  to  join  in  helping  the  Philan¬ 
thropic  Society  of  Gardeners,  He  was  honorary 
secretary  to  a  similar  society,  and  a  member  of  the 
West  Kent  Gardeners'  Association. 

Mr.  Fry  patented  his  Seakale  and  propagating 
pots,  Fern  and  seed  pans  in  1855,  and  these,  like  the 
••  West  Kent  garden  pot,"  all  passedjmto  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Pascall,  of  Chislehurst,  to  whom  he 
sold  the  patent  rights.  After  having  been  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Dent  for  fourteen  years,  the  latter  purchased, 
the  Homewood  Estate  at  Chislehurst,  and  Mr.  Fry 
resigned  his  position  and  entered  into  a  partnership, 
which,  proving  unsatisfactory,  was  dissolved  after  a 
period  of  three  years.  He  still  remained  at  the 
Manor  Gardens,  Lee,  where  he  raised  several  fine 
Fuchsias,  including  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Blue  Boy, 
Miss  Lizzie  Vidler,  Ethel  Fry,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs. 
George  Grote,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  sent  out  by 
different  nurserymen. 

After  living  at  the  Manor  Gardens  for  twenty-three 
years,  Mr.  Fry  was  induced  in  1875  to  offer  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  superintendent  of  Lee 
Cemetery,  just  then  laid  out.  He  was  successful, 
and  here  he  remained  till  his  death  on  the  28th  ult. 
His  talent  as  a  gardener,  and  his  courteous,  gentle¬ 
manly  demeanour  to  everyone  earned  him  the  satis¬ 
faction  and  confidence  of  his  employers,  as  well  as 
the  friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

- - •»- - 

Questions  ADD  AQSOJeHS 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargonium i. 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.} 

Caterpillars  on  Morelia  Cherries  —  C.A. :  The 
curious  creature  sent  with  the  brush-like  tufts  of 
hairs  on  its  head,  back,  and  tail,  is  the  caterpillar 
of  the  Vapourer  Moth  (Orgyia  antiqua).  There 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  reducing  the  caterpillars 
to  a  minimum  by  hand  picking,  seeing  that  they  are 
so  conspicuous  and  easily  seen.  In  case  your  hands 
may  be  sensitive  and  liable  to  irritation  from  the 
hairs  on  the  caterpillars  you  can  use  gloves  while 
picking  them.  By  destroying  them  at  once  you  will 
save  much  trouble  afterwards  by  the  laying  of  eggs 
and  the  hatching  of  the  grubs  later  on.  You  may 
also  find  clusters  of  eggs  on  tufts  of  wool,  laid  by  the 
wingless  and  inconspicuous  females  of  other  broods. 
The  tufts  of  wool  consists  of  cocoons  made  by  full- 
fed  caterpillars  that  lay  up  underneath  the  same  to 
pass  into  the  pupa  state.  By  removing  these  tufts 
of  wool,  which  may  be  fixed  up  to  almost  any  garden 
plant,  you  will  thus  be  destroying  pupa  and  eggs  at 
once.  After  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  you  could 
syringe  the  trees  with  Paris-green,  if  they  are  still 
infested  with  caterpillars. 

Ants  in  a  Melon  Pit.  -T.M.:  It  would  be  unadvis- 
able  to  use  any  poisonous  material  in  a  Melon  pit 
or  other  fruit‘house  for  fear  the  ants  might  carry  it 


about.  A  little  paraffin  dropped  into  their  burrow 
now  and  again,  if  you  can  find  the  same,  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  the  ants  shift  their  quarters ; 
but  if  they  settled  in  another  part  of  the  house  the 
nuisance  would  still  remain.  You  can  destroy  them 
in  large  numbers  by  sinking  jars  in  the  beds,  partly 
filled  with  some  sweet  liquid  such  as  treacle  in  water, 
London  stout  or  even  sugar  and  water.  If  you  can¬ 
not  sink  the  jars  on  account  of  the  roots  of  the 
Melons,  then  place  some  sticks  so  that  the  ants  can 
get  to  the  edge  of  the  jars  and  topple  in  in  trying  to  get 
at  the  liquid.  Another  plan  is  to  lay  about  bones 
with  a  small  quantity  of  meat  upon  them.  When 
these  are  swarming  with  ants  dip  them  into  boiling 
water. 

Caterpillar  on  Ragwort.— IF.  B.  G.  :  The  cater¬ 
pillar  you  sent  us  was  that  of  the  Cinnabar  Moth 
(Callimorpha  Jacobaeae,  known  also  by  many 
as  Euchelia  Jacobaeae).  It  is  widely  distributed  in 
England,  but  less  so  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  where 
it  is  regarded  as  rare.  We  have  also  picked  it  up  in 
the  south-east  corner  of  Surrey  upon  the  Ragwort 
(Senecio  Jacobaeae)  its  usual  food,  and  the  only  plant 
that  seems  recorded  for  it.  Your  finding  it  eating 
Groundsel  and  Cineraria  cruenta  would  indicate  that 
it  is  unusually  [plentiful  at  Marden  Park,  and  is 
being  driven  to  eat  the  next  best  thing  it  can  find, 
namely  plants  allied  to  the  Ragwort  (S.  Jacobaeae). 
We  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  attack  anything  but 
Senecios,  of  which  Cineraria  cruenta  is  usually 
regarded  as  one  by  many  of  the  best  botanists.  You 
must  therefore  keep  the  Cinerarias  out  of  the  way  of 
these,  intruders,  which  seldom,  we  believe,  come  into 
the  garden.  The  perfect  moth  flies  by  day,  and  is 
very  beautiful.  We  frequently  see  it  in  gardens, 
looking  for  food  on  which  to  deposit  its  eggs  probably. 
The  forewings  are  gray  with  a  red  stripe  near  the 
front  margin,  and  the  hind  wings  are  red.  You  may 
regard  it  is  as  a  friend  if  you  like,  but  we  should 
depend  more  upon  the  hoe  for  cutting  down  weeds 
than  upon  the  labours  of  this  or  any  other  moth. 

Bracts,  Bracteoles,  Involucres,  Involucels. — 
E.  C.  H.  D. :  You  are  right  in  your  surmise  about 
the  use  of  the  terms.  When  applied  to  the  Umbel- 
lifers,  for  instance,  the  terms  “  bracts  "  and  "  in¬ 
volucres  ”  are  applied  to  the  small  leaves  or  organs 
which  you  find  at  the  base  of  the  primary  umbel. 
The  terms  "bracteoles”  and  "involucels”  are 
diminutives  of  the  words  already  given,  and  are 
applied  to  the  organs  (when  present)  at  the  base  of 
the  secondary  umbels  or  divisions  of  the  inflores¬ 
cence.  Some  authors  prefer  one  set  of  terms  and 
others  prefer  another  set  to  describe  the  same  thing. 

Species  of  Siam.— E.  C.  H.  D. :  The  other  two 
species  to  which  you  refer  are  S.  sisarum  and  S. 
helenianum.  The  former  is  a  native  of  China  and  is 
cultivated  as  a  vegetable,  under  the  name  of  Skirret, 
being  used  much  in  the  same  way  as  Parsnips.  It 
has  been  more  or  less  cultivated  in  this  country 
since  1 548.  The  latter  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  St. 
Helena.  Since  the  statement  was  made  that  there  were 
only  four  known  species,  others  have  been  discovered, 
namely,  S.  Burchelli  (Island  of  St.  Helena),  S.  cali- 
fornicum  (California),  Carsonii  (N.W.  America), 
cicutaefolium  (North  Temperate  regions),  and  nine 
others.  Of  course,  many  of  them  are  closely  allied 
and  much  alike.  We  shall  make  enquiries  about 
your  other  question. 

Ornus  rotundifolia — Sigma :  This  is  a  garden  name 
for  Fraxinus  Ornus  var.  latifolia.  It  has  also  been 
named  Fraxinus  rotundifolia  in  gardens,  Paxton 
had  merely  been  quoting  this  name  though  not 
otherwise  responsible  for  it.  Mistakes  like  these  are 
frequently  made  in  gardens. 

Insect  in  Pear. — M.  M’Laren  :  The  young  Pear 
you  sent  us  was  partly  dried  up  and  black  before  it 
reached  us,  but  from  'what  you  say,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  its  work  in  the  Pear  we  have  little 
doubt  that  it  was  the  larva  of  the  Codlin  Grub 
(Carpocapsa  Pomonella)  which  is  widely  distributed 


in  this  country  as  well  as  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America.  The  larva  appears  in  June  and  July,  and 
may  be  found  in  Apples  and  Pears  up  to  August  and 
September,  if  not  later.  Some  believe  there  are  two 
broods,  one  in  early  summer jand  one  in  early  autumn. 
The  perfect  moths  may  be  found  in  August  and 
September.  The  larvae  cause  the  Apples  to 
become  what  is  termed  worm-eaten.  All  such,  and 
the  early  fruits  that  drop  should  be  destroyed  by 
burning,  by  burying  them  deeply  or  giving  them  to 
pigs  to  eat.  This  will  prevent  the  pupae  from  passing 
through  their  various  stages  and  laying  up  to  pass 
the  winter  and  commence  their  depredations  again. 
On  a  large  scale  Apple  trees  are  sprayed  in  America 
soon  after  the  flowers  have  dropped,  and  a  second  or 
even  third  time  later  on.  This  is  done  with  London 
Purple  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  in  200  gallons  of  water, 
using  a  proper  spraying  machine.  You  can  do  much, 
however,  by  destroying  all  fallen  Apples  and  Pears. 

Cultivation  of  Acacia  riceana  —  M.  M’Laren; 
We  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  the  growing 
and  flowering  of  this  plant,  even  when  it  only  got 
indifferent  treatment.  We  frequently  meet  with  it 
in  greenhouses  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  and  it  is 
always  healthy,  and  flowers  most  profusely.  We 
can  quite  understand  your  desire  to  put  such  a 
beautiful  plant  in  your  dwelling-room,  but  that  was 
where  the  mistake  commenced.  You  should  have 
kept  it  in  the  greenhouse  till  it  came  into  bloom,  and 
you  could  then  have  taken  it  indoors  in  spring  till 
the  flowers  were  over.  It  is  a  native  of  Tasmania, 
where  it  gets  far  more  light  and  direct  sunshine  than 
it  can  get  here  in  winter.  Then  it  wants  a  free  play 
of  air  about  it,  and  the  roots  to  be  kept  moderately 
dry  during  winter.  By  placing  a  saucer  under  the 
pot,  the  water  was  retained  too  long  about  the  roots, 
which  were  no  doubt  the  first  part  of  the  plant  to 
suffer  aud  die.  You  should  treat  it  more  like  a 
Heath  in  winter  in  the  greenhouse.  The  roots  must 
be  kept  continually  moist,  but  all  surplus  water 
should  be  allowed  to  drain  away  immediately. 

Names  of  Plants. — L.  M. :  1,  Veronica  agrestis ; 
2,  Euphorbia  exigua ;  3,  Trifolium  procumbens ;  4, 
Caucalis  nodosa ;  5,  Crithmum  maritimum ;  6, 
Cargx  extensa ;  7,  Tilia  vulgaris.— IF.  ft.:  1,  Cam¬ 
panula  persicifolia  grandiflora  alba ;  2,  Geranium 
Endressii ;  3. Veronica  spicata ;  4,Lilium  umbellatum ; 
5,  Eychnis  Flos  Jovis ;  6,  Lathyrus  latifolius. — J.  R. : 
The  green  form  is  Zenobia  speciosa,  and  Z.  cassine- 
folia  and  Andromeda  cassinefolia  are  merely 
synonyms.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t. 
970,  under  the  latter  name.  The  form  with  the 
powdery-looking  white  leaves  is  Zenobia  speciosa  var. 
pulverulenta.— A .  J.  :  1,  Spiraea  ariaefolia;  2,  Jas- 
minum  revolutum  ;  Daboecia  polifolia;  4, Rhododen¬ 
dron  ferrugineum ;  5,  Kalmia  angustifolia  rubra;  6, 
LOnicera  alpigena ;  7,  Symphoricarpus  orbiculatus 
variegatus. — R.  M.:  1,  Tilia  cordata;  2,  Tilia  vul¬ 
garis;  3,  Sambucus  racemosa  serratifolia ;  4, 
Teucrium  fruticans. — J.  H  B.\  1,  Cypripedium  cal¬ 
losum;  2,  Dendrobium  Pierardi;  3,  Oncidium 
maculatum ;  4,  Angraeceum  falcatum ;  5,  Den¬ 

drobium  moschatum  ;  6,  Masdevallia  harryana  var. 
L.M. :  1,  Sedum  album  ;  2,  Coronilla  varia ;  3,  Aren- 
aria  serpyllifolia ;  4,  Echium  vulgare;  5,  Galega 
officinalis ;  6,  Mimulus  moschatus. — O mega:  1,  The 
Hemlock  (Conium  maculatum) ;  2,  Hemerocallis 
fulva. —  W.M.M. :  1,  Spiraea  filipendula  flore  pleno; 
2,  Veronica  Teucrium  latifolia  ;  3,  Tellima  grandi- 
flora;  4,  Funkia  lancifolia  albo-marginata. 

Communications  Received. — W.  S. — E.  Webb  & 
Sons.— W.  B.  H. — S.  C. — E.  G.  Sheppard  (See  next 
week's  issue) .  —  Cyril  Harding. — Parks  .  —  W, 
Gardener.— L.  Brown— J.  Douglas. — J.  C.  B. — 
A  L.— C.  M. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham, 
Surrey. — List  of  Carnations,  Tree  Carnations, 
Picotees,  and  Auriculas. 


CLAY’S  MANURES. 

LONDON# 

LAYS’  SUCCESSFUL 

W  Is,  post  free.  GARDENING 

A*** 

+Tl 

LAY  &  SON,  Stratford,  London,  E. 

TRADE  MARK 

TRADE  MARK. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited, Chester,  write :  "The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light, 
strong,  and  well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.  ,  ,  .  ... 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co  ,  Worcester:  write:  *  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  Garden 
Pots.  They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used.  . 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &Sibray,  Ld.,  Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield,  write.  We  have  pleasure  in  testi¬ 
fying  that  after  having  used  your  pots  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  we  have  found  them  ail  that  could  be  desired. 


July  15,  1899. 
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THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES,  MAIDSTONE.  KENT, 

GEORGE  BUNYAED  &  CO. 

Are  now  booking  orders  foi ?  early  delivery  ot  the  very  best 

NEW  &  OLD  STRAWBERRIES 

In  Pots  for  Forcing,  or  Runners  for  Open  Culture. 


They  offer  the  largest  stock  and  the  best  plants  in  the  Trade. 


Cultural  Catalogues ,  including  the  New  Perpetual  Bearing  Kinds ,  NOW  READY. 


BEGONIAS.  RARE  SINGLE  TULIPS. 

N EWE8T  DAFFODILS. 

HARTLAND’S  LIST  for  1899  and  1900 

now  ready.  Most  beautifully  illustrated  from  photos 
taken  at  Ard  Cairn.  Write— 

Wm.  Baylor  Hartland, 
Ard  Cairn,  Cork.  Seed  Warehouse -Patrick  St. 

ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Quantity  Immense ! 
INSPECTION  of  OUR  NEW  RANGE  of 
HOUSES 

IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

Basil  Bill  Park,  Middlesex 

PRIMULAS,  CINERARIAS,  and  CILCEOLARIAS. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS 

Have  now  a  very  grand  lot  from  their  well-known 
best  strains  in  existence. 

Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  at  2/-  per 

doz. ;  in  pots,  3/6. 

Primulas,  new  star  kinds,  Lady  E.  Dyke,  Lady 
M.  Marsham,  Lady  Whitehead,  and  Mrs.  R. 
Cannell,  at  3/-  per  doz. ;  in  pots,  4/6. 

Primula  The  Lady  Improved,  2/-  per  doz  ;  in 
pots,  3/6. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  List  of  these  elegant  pyramidal 
decorative  Primulas  Post  Free. 

Our  dwarf  Sinensis  kinds,  possessing  such  colours 
and  merits  not  found  in  any  other  collection,  also 
supplied  at  2/-  per  doz.  ;  in  pots,  3/6. 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 

ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Den.  Bensonae,  1/6,  2/6,  3/6. 

„  Craesinode,  1/6,  2/6,  3/6. 

„  nobile  (our  superior  type),  2/-,  3/-,  4/-,  6/-. 
Thunia  Bensonae,  each,  2/6. 

„  Marehallianum,  each,  2/-. 

Lilium  Nepalense,  2/6  to  5 /-. 

„  Wallichianum,  2/6  to  5/-. 

J.  W.  Boore,  Ltd  ,  Orchid  Importers,  Rawdon,  Nr.  Leeds, 


WEBBS’SEEDS 


WEBBS’ 

EMPEROR  CABBAGE. 

The  Earliest  and  Best. 

6d  and  Is.  per  packet ;  Is  6d.  per  oz. 

“  I  gained  First  Prize  with  Webbs’  Emperor  Cabbage, 
also  First  Prize  with  Webbs’  Tripoli  Onion  at  the  Red  Hill 
and  Reigate  Society’s  Show,  and  I  had  to  compete  with 
over  900  entries.” — MR.  W.  HUMPHREY,  Earlswood. 


WEBBS',  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  0/  inspection,  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 


Exotic  nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

CUTBUSH’S 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  the  highest  possible  praise  of  the 
quality.  Numerous  testimonials. 
None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed,  with  our  Signature  attached. 
Price  6s.  per  bushel,  or  is.  per  cake, 
free  per  parcels  post, 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

Hlghgate  Nurseries,  LONDON,  N.,  and  Barnet,  HERTS. 


XL 

VAPORISING 

FUMIGATORS 

(WILL  LAST  FOR  YEARS.) 

To  do  5,000  cubic  feet  of  space  at 
a  time,  2/-  each. 

To  do  2,000  cubic  feet,  1/9  each. 

SPECIAL  AMATEUR  size  of 
the  above,  9d.  each  complete 
— Fumigator,  Compound,  and 
Wax  Burner,  for  500  cubic  ft. 

FROM  ALL  NURSERYMEN 
SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS. 


ALL 

FUMIGATOR 

COMPOUND 

For  using  In  the  Fumlgators. 


Bottle. 

NO.  1  . 
No.  2  . 
NO.  3  . 
NO.  4  . 
No.  5  . 
No.  6  . 
Tin 


Enough  for  cubic  feet. 

.  40,000  . 

•  ... 

24/- 

.  20,000  . 

.  ... 

13/- 

.  10,000  . 

•  ... 

6/0 

.  5,000  . 

• 

3/3 

.  2,000  . 

.  ... 

1/4 

.  1,000  ,. 

•  ... 

8d. 

.  160,000  . 

.  ... 

88/- 

RICHARDSL  PATENT.  NO.  11.297. 


FROM  ALL  NURSERYMEN; 
SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS. 


From  Mr.  Samuel  Heaton,  Hon.  Sec.  of  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Improvement  Association. 
Dear  Sir,  _  June  6th,  1899. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  your  XL  ALL  (as  obtained  from  your  agents)  is  meeting 
with  great  approval  in  the  island.  Scores  of  our  members  are  using  it  and  find  it  most  serviceable  in 
the  destruction  of  greenhouse  pests. 


G.  H.  RICHARDS,  Manufacturer  &  Patentee,  i28r4M; 

Telegraphic  Address  “  VAPORIZING,  LONDON.’’ 


Southwark  St., 


LONDON, 

I.1E« 


‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  JULY  1 5th,  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  July  18th. — Annual  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Gardeners 
Orphan  Fund. 

Wednesday.  July  19th. — Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural 
Show  (2  days);  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Summer  Show  (3 
drys). 

Thursday,  July  20th.— Salterhebble  and  Sidcup  Rose  shows. 

Saturday,  July  22nd.— National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society’s  Exhibition  at  Crystal  Palace.  R.B.S.;  Peasen- 
hall,  Newton  Mearns,  and  Sibton  Shows. 


fYBRIDISATION  AND  CROSS-BREEDING. — It 

is  to  be  hoped  that  the  outcome  of  the 
Conference  at  Chiswick  will  be  a  more 
definite  terminology  on  the  part  of  culti¬ 
vators,  when  speaking  of  the  hybrids  or 
cross-bred  plants,  which  they  raise  or 
make  the  subjects  of  experiments.  A 
hybrid  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  can 
only  be  raised  between  two  species,  or  in 
other  words,  between  two  forms  of  plants 
which  good  authorities  have  agreed  to  con¬ 
sider  as  species.  There  are,  of  course, 
plants  concerning  which  there  has  never 
been  and  probably  may  never  be  much 
agreement  as  to  their  status  in  classifica¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  point  we  wish  to  emphasise 
is  definite  speaking  concerning  plants  which 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  true  species. 
A  cross-bred  plant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one 
which  has  been  raised  between  two 
varieties  of  a  species,  or  individuals  of  a 
strain.  It  is  customary  on  the  part  of 
growers  and  raisers  of  garden  plants  to 
speak  of  hybrid  Primulas,  Primroses, 
Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Carnations,  Pinks, 
Scolopendriums,  and  various  other  plants 
which  when  looked  into,  or  if  the  speaker  or 
writer  would  pause  for  a  moment  to  reflect, 
it  would  be  seen  that  in  no  sense  of  the 
term  could  they  come  under  this  definition. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  assert 
that  there  is  any  intention  to  mislead,  for  it 
is  done  in  all  good  faith  and  earnestness. 
We  should  regard  the  matter  rather  as  a 
misapprehension  of  the  use  of  terms,  or  a 
loose  and  vague  way  of  talking  about  some 
of  the  most  common  of  garden  plants.  It 
is  misleatlkng,  however,  to  the  uninitiated, 
and  should  not  be  persisted  in,  least  of  all 
when  facts  are  being  committed  to  writing 
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with  the  view  of  recording  experiments  or 
observations ;  and  of  extending  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  given  subject.  In  any  case, 
to  speak  of  hybrids  and  hybridisation, 
when  it  is  evident  that  the  speaker  can  only 
mean  cross-bred  plants,  is  greatly  to  mini¬ 
mise  the  scientific  value  of  the  statements 
made  or  the  writings  committed  to  paper. 
When  once  the  distinction  has  plainly  been 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  gardeners  and 
cultivators  generally,  we  should  expect  that 
they  would  only  be  eager  to  adhere  to  the 
more  definite  method  of  expressing  them¬ 
selves.  Science  is  certainly  largely 
indebted  to  the  practical  man  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  improved  garden  forms  of 
plants  ;  and  although  those  well  versed  in 
the  science  of  botany  and  plant  lore  gener¬ 
ally  are  not  easily  misled  by  the  use  of 
vague  terms  on  the  part  of  cultivators,  yet 
the  general  public  is  more  easily  carried 
away  by  such.  Correct  information  so  far 
as  is  definitely  known  is  just  as  easy  to 
impart  as  erroneous,  and  the  aim  should 
always  be  to  instruct. 

f  arden  Primulas. — From  a  garden  point 
of  view  the  genus  Primula  is  of  lead¬ 
ing  importance,  and  vast  improvements 
have  been  made  in  several  of  the  species  ; 
but  when  one  comes  to  analyse  the 
improved  forms  it  soon  becomes  evident 
that  hybridisation  has  bad  little  to  do  with 
existing  improvements.  Hybrid  Primulas 
or  hybrid  Primroses  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  gardening  literature,  but 
whether  Primula  vulgaris  and  its  improved 
forms  or  Polyanthuses  are  meant,  we  fail  to 
see  where  the  evidence  of  hybridisation 
comes  in.  P.  vulgaris,  P.  veris  and  P. 
elatior  are  certainly  very  closely  allied,  and 
hybrids  between  any  two  of  them  certainly 
do  occur  even  in  a  wild  state,  but  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  fine  cultivated  forms  does 
not  reveal  hybridity.  A  Primrose  is  simply 
a  Primrose,  as  it  was  to  Peter  Bell  in 
Wordsworth’s  account  of  him.  A  Poly¬ 
anthus  bears  all  the  fascies  of  a  Primrose, 
with  the  common  footstalk  of  the  flowers 
elongated.  It  has  nothing  of  the  cupped 
flower  seen  in  the  Cowslip  nor  the  peculiar 
form  of  leaf  abruptly  narrowed  into  the 
footstalk ;  nor  has  it  the  open  or  naked 
throat  of  the  Oxlip.  We  have  often  seen 
Primroses,  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
garden  form  known  as  P.  altaica,  with  the 
primary  or  common  footstalk  elongated, 
and  that  is  the  status  we  accord  to  the 
garden  Polyanthus.  From  a  florist’s  point 
of  view  the  cupped  flower  of  the  Cowslip 
or  the  open  throat  of  the  Oxlip  would  be 
defects  to  be  got  rid  of  at  once,  so  that 
there  is  no  encouragement  for  hybridisation 
here.  Improvements  are  effected  by  the 
cross-breeding  of  the  allied  strains.  Close 
inbreeding  is  particularly  a  feature  of  the 
gold-laced  Polyanthus. 

In  the  case  of  Auriculas  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  the  reputed  hybridisation  is 
anything  more  than  legendary.  Even  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  P.  pubescens  and  one 
or  two  others  had  been  concerned  in  the 
origin  of  the  garden  race,  it  could  easily  be 
shown  that  the  reputed  parents  are  so 
closely  allied  that  they  might  be  regarded 
as  mere  varieties.  Nevertheless,  we  think 
it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  any 
hybridisation  of  the  Auricula  has  ever  been 
effected  and  retained  by  the  modern  race. 
Long  cultivation,  cross-breeding  and 
selection  of  the  varieties  of  an  originally 
variable  type,  rendered  more  so  by  man’s 
handiwork,  must  be  held  responsible  for 
most,  if  not  all,  that  can  be  seen  in  a 
modern  Auricula.  The  green,  gray  and 
white-edged  varieties  are  vastly  different 
from  anything  known  in  a  wild  state.  The 
Chinese  Primula  (P.  sinensis)  is  a  standing 
testimony  to  the  skill  of  the  craft,  but  no 


evidence  of  hybridity  exists  in  the  modern 
race,  notwithstanding  any  statement  to  the 
contrary.  Cross-breeding  and  selection 
are  responsible  for  the  improvements  that 
have  been  effected.  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain 
how  long  the  Chinese  had  been  cultivating 
the  species  before  it  was  introduced  to  this 
country.  The  wild  form  was  unknown  to 
them  until  it  was  re-discovered  quite 
recently.  All  attempts  to  cross  the  culti¬ 
vated  race  with  the  wild  type  or  vice  versa 
have  hitherto  failed,  so  wide  has  the  gulf 
been  made  by  cultivation  apparently. 
Since  the  comparatively  recent  introduction 
of  P.  obconica  repeated  and  determined 
attempts  have  been  made  by  different 
cultivators  to  raise  hybrids  between  it  and 
P.  sinensis.  Several  have  been  confident 
of  their  success,  exhibiting  in  public  what 
they  considered  the  hybrid  progeny.  We 
have  also  been  called  in  to  witness  the  new 
creations,  but  nothing  convincing  has  ever 
come  before  our  vision.  A  slightly  un¬ 
typical  form  of  P.  obconica  was  all  that 
has  ever  given  rise  to  a  short-lived  illusion. 
The  two  species  (P.  sinensis  and  P.  obconica) 
are  morphologically  so  distinct,  that  any¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  real  hybrid  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  self-evident,  whether  of 
natural  or  artificial  origin.  Still  another 
group  of  garden  Primulas  may  be  noted, 
namely,  the  forms  representing  P.  Sieboldi 
and  P.  cortusoides.  The  former  is  often 
considered  a  fine  variety  of  the  latter.  For 
garden  purposes  they  are  certainly  distinct, 
and  many  improved  forms  now  exist  ;  but 
we  doubt  much  whether  the  two  forms  are 
really  blended.  Those  that  certainly  owe 
their  origin  to  P.  cortusoides  might  only  be 
improvements  of  the  wild  type.  The  many 
grand  forms  of  P.  Sieboldi  might  all  have 
been  raised  by  seed- sowing  and  selection  of 
the  improved  forms  of  P.  Sieboldi  pure 
and  simple.  Cultivators  and  raisers  are 
mostly  all  so  bent  upon  getting  size,  that 
the  smaller  forms  owing  their  existence  to 
P.  cortusoides,  soon  get  weeded  out  or 
neglected  ;  and  that  would  apply  to  various 
other  species  having  much  disparity  in  the 
size  of  their  flowers. 

The  Cyclamen  belongs  to  the  same 
natural  order  as  Primula  ;  and  the  modern 
race  of  highly  improved  forms  has  been 
developed  entirely  from  C.  latifolium 
(generally  spoken  of  as  C.  persicum  and  C. 
p.  giganteum).  Cultivators  occasionally 
speak  of  hybrid  Cyclamens  in  relation  to 
this  race  ;  but  that  gives  rise  to  erroneous 
impressions  which  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
all  reliable  and  authoritative  writers  to 
guard  against.  Some  interesting  work  has 
been  done  in  crossing  the  original  wild  type 
with  the  garden  race  and  vice  versa,  but  that 
must  not  be  regarded  as  hybridisation 
seeing  that  the  wild  and  cultivated  races 
belong  to  the  same  species.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  C.  latifolium  has  ever 
been  hybridised  with  any  of  the  other 
species.  In  any  case  the  results  would  be 
plants  having  flowers  very  much  inferior  to 
the  best  strains  now  in  cultivation  ;  and 
unless  the  cultivator  is  enthusiastic  and  will 
carry  on  the  work  for  years,  nothing  suffi¬ 
ciently  attractive  for  the  general  public 
would  arise  by  hybridisation.  C.  latifolium 
is  too  much  improved  for  getting  anything 
fine  from  it  as  the  first  cross  from 
another  species. 

(To  be  continued.) 

■»«— - 

Cricket  Matches. — The  match  recently  played  by 
the  Hurst  &  Son  C.C.  v.  Beaumont,  at  Waltham¬ 
stow,  was  drawn  in  favour  of  Hurst  &  Son,  with  r67 
runs  for  one  wicket.  Portch  made  52,  Squires  64, 
and  Main  15.  The  Beaumont  C.C.  made  108  runs  for 
five  wickets.  The  match  Hurst  &  Son  v.  Aberdeen 
was  played  at  Watbamstow,  and  won  by  Aberdeen 
by  6  runs.  Hurst  &  Son  made  42  runs  ;  Aberdeen 
48. 


Mr.  Leonard  Barron,  the  Editor  of  American  Gar¬ 
dening,  is  at  present  a  visitor,  being  over  on  a  flying 
visit  to  the  old  country.  He  is  detained  a  week 
longer  than  he  intended,  owing  to  an  accident  and 
injury  to  the  ship  by  which  he  came. 

Banquet  to  Foreign  Visitors. — As  we  go  to  press  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  entertaining  the 
foreign  visitors  to  the  International  Conference  on 
Hybridisation,  the  banquet  being  held  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  inst.,  the 
second  and  concluding  day  of  the  Conference. 

Weather  in  London. — Since  -Wednesday,  July  5th, 
it  would  seem  as  though  every  day  surpassed  in 
heat  that  of  its  forerunner.  On  Tuesday  morning 
(early)  rain  fell  for  some  time  but  did  not  continue. 
During  the -day  the  temperature  rose  till  it  reached 
86°  in  the  shade  aod  133°  in  the  sun. 

Nearly  all  Forest  trees  contain  tannic  acid  in  their 
bark,  but  the  Oak  excels  all  other  trees  in  the 
quantity  which  it  yields.  The  Spruce,  the  Larch, 
the  Willow,  and  the  Beech  also  contain  no  small 
quantities.  Tannic  acid  is  used  for  the  tanning  of 
leather.  The  tannic  acid  and  the  albumen  of  the 
skins  unite  to  form  a  non-decomposable  and  water- 
resisting  compound. — Farmers'  Gazette. 

Royalty  at  Rosherville. — Rosherville  Gardens  were 
the  scene  of  a  lete  which  was  opened  on  Wednesday, 
July  5th,  by  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  in  connection 
with  the  Gravesend  Hospital.  Her  Royal  Highness 
was  received  by  the  Mayor  of  Gravesend  (Mr.  Aider- 
man  J.  Russell),  the  Town  Council,  and  many  of  the 
district  authorities.  H.R.H.  visited  the  institution 
before  proceeding  to  the  gardens.  The  opening  cere¬ 
mony  took  place  on  the  Grand  Terrace,  and  at  its 
conclusion  the  Duchess  was  escorted  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  grounds,  where  fancy  stalls  and  other 
attractions  had  been  arranged. 

Gardening  Appointments. — We  lately  announced 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  D.  Watt  to  the  Viceregal 
Gardens,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin.  Mr.  George  Sayers 
has  been  installed  in  the  place  which  Mr.  Watt  left, 
namely,  at  the  Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge,  Phoenix 
Park.  Mr.  Sayers  has  been  for  the  past  seven  years 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Goodbody,  Obelisk  Park,  Blackrock, 
Co.  Dublin.  He  is  a  very  successful  grower  of  fruits 
and  plants.  Mr.  Samuel  Brain,  late  head  gardener 
to  Major  Borroughs,  Gilltown,  Co.  Kildare,  has  been 
appointed  land-steward  and  gardener  to  John 
Hatchell,  Esq.,  D.L.,  Fortfield  House,  Terenure,  Co. 
Dublin.  Mr.  Davis,  late  foreman  in  the  noted 
gardens  of  J.  Bannatyne,  Esq.,  D.L.,  Summerville, 
Co.  Limerick,  has  been  appointed  as  Mr.  Sayers, 
successor  at  Obelisk  Park,  Blackrock. 

Sporangia  of  the  Myxies.— Sir  Edward  Fry  and 
Miss  Agnes  Fry,  in  the  July  issue  of  Knowledge, 
continue  their  fascinating  story  of  the  myxies."  Look 
at  the  vast  variety  of  schemes  by  which,  in  Orchids, 
insects  are  made  to  solve  the  problem  of  getting  the 
pollen-masses  out  of  the  boxes  into  which  they  have 
been  stowed  away,  and  then  of  pollinating  with  them 
the  stigmatic  surface.  Or  look  again  at  the  vast 
variety  of  the  forms  of  the  peristomes  in  mosses  (all 
varieties  of  the  same  elements  and  of  the  same 
fundamental  idea),  and  the  various  ways  in  which 
they  operate  under  the  action  of  moisture.  Or  take 
again  the  insectivorous  plants.  Here  the  problem 
which  Nature  seems  to  have  set  herself  is  this — 
given  a  leaf,  how  to  catch  insects?  And  this 
problem  has  been  solved  by  the  use  of  different 
constituent  parts  of  a  leaf  in  almost  as  many  ways 
as  there  are  genera  of  insectivorous  plants.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  through  a  microscope 
the  opening  of  a  sporangium  of  a  myxie  under  the 
warmth  of  the  sun.  We  have  watched  it  in  the 
Trichia  ]allax\  sometimes  there  appears  a  small  hole 
in  the  membrane  towards  the  top,  which  enlarges 
into  a  chasm  ;  sometimes  the  whole  upper  part 
seems  lifted  or  pushed  up.  Then  the  closely-packed 
spores  begin  to  start  out — one  after  the  other — - 
falling  at  varying  distances  ;  then  the  whole  surface 
of  the  mass  of  spores  and  elaters  begins  gently  to 
heave  and  move,  and  the  elaters  sway  about  like  the 
arms  of  a  polype.  These  actions  are,  we  presume, 
due  partly  to  the  elasticity  of  the  hairs  seeking  to 
expand  in  every  direction,  and  partly  to  the  unequal 
thickness  of  the  parts  of  the  elaters  and  the 
consequently  unequal  action  of  the  heat  on  the 
elaters  themselves.  They  curl  and  twist  because 
they  are  unequally  expanded.” 
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Appointment. — Mr.  Harry  H.  Thomas,  an  ex- 
Kewite,  and  lately  in  the  Orchid  houses  at  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons’  Nursery,  at  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  has  been  installed  as  indoor  fruit  foreman 
in  Her  Majesty's  garden  at  Windsor. 

Caterpillars. — The  "forest  caterpillar"  is  just  now 
doing  immense  damage  in  New  York  State,  and 
special  notices  have  had  to  be  sent  out  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture.  Maples  are  largely 
defoliated.  Serious  results  will  affect  our  commerce 
as  well  as  America’s. 

Wisley  in  Surrey.— There  is  a  photo,  in  To  Day 
(June  29th)  of  a  lovely  scene  in  the  wild  garden  of 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  at  Wisley.  Irises,  Lupines, 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  also  a  brook  running  close 
by  are  the  features  of  it.  The  photo,  is  from  Alfred 
Bedding,  Esq.,  of  Clapham. 

High  among  the  Rockies.—"  For  thirty  miles  out  of 
Denver  the  great  white  peaks  of  the  Rockies  grow 
nearer  and  clearer,  until,  at  their  very  base,  we 
come  to  Boulder,  the  oldest  city  of  Colorado.  The 
air  is  sweet  and  clear,  the  mountain  torrents  dash 
through  the  streets,  cold,  clean,  and  never  failing. 
The  healthfulness  of  the  place  cannot  be  doubted. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Hubbard  told  me  they  have  to  '  shoot  a 
man  when  they  want  a  funeral.’  Mr.  J.  E.  Hubbard, 
by  the  way,  has  a  monstrous  floral  establishment 
away  up  there  in  the  mountains,  12,000  ft.  of  glass, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  sea  level,  too  high 
for  Coleus  and  tender  plants,  but  not  too  high  for  a 
good  business  in  nardy  bedding  plants,  nursery 
stocks,  Roses,  and  ornamental  shrubs,  in  which  an 
extensive  trade  is  done.  Waggons  are  constantly  on 
the  roads  between  the  mining  towns." — American 
Florist. 

Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horticulturists— At 
the  meeting  of  this  body  in  conjunction  with  the 
Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent, 
in  the  Casino,  Ghent,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  a  Certificate 
of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Coelogyne  dayana,  pre¬ 
sented  by  M.  le  Marquis  de  Wavrin.  Certificates 
for  culture  and  flowering  were  accorded  to  Cleroden- 
dron  Balfouri  and  Nidularium  rutilans  shown  by  M. 
Em.  De  Cock  (the  former  with  unanimity) ;  and  to 
Rhododendron  calophyllum,  brought  up  by  M.  Cb, 
Gazelle.  A  Certificate  for  flowering  was  also 
accorded  Aralia  elegantissima,  presented  by  M.  Em. 
De  Cock.  Certificates  for  flowering  were  granted  to 
Conophallus  bulbiferus,  and  Laelia  grandis  tene- 
brosa  (with  unanimity)  both  shown  by  M.  le  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Wavrin.  The  jury  wished  to  see  again  at  a 
future  meeting,  Dracaena  Toeffaerti,  shown  by  M. 
A.  Toeffaert ;  and  a  seedling  Alsophila  australis,  pre¬ 
sented  by  MM.  Duriez  freres. 

Japanese  ways  of  arranging  flowers— A  well 
known  Japanese,  named  Mr.  Eida.has  opened  at  No. 
5,  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street,  a  little  exhibition  of 
flowers  arranged  as  his  countrymen  would  have  them, 
says  The  Field.  It  may  be  said  that  the  loose  and 
free,  artistic  style  is  the  sum  of  their  methods.  Mr. 
Eida  publishes  an  explanatory  account  of  the  various 
Japanese  styles  and  the  symbolisms  which  the  flowers 
and  arrangements  bear  : — Several  styles  are  practised 
—as  the  Koriu,  the  Enshiu,  the  Misho,  and  the 
Ikenobo — and  in  each  of  these  are  various  schools, 
each  with  its  own  interpretation  of  the  universal 
rules,  and  each  with  its  own  secrets  of  manipulation. 
And  among  all  of  them  curious  traditional  meanings 
are  attached  to  the  parts  that  go  to  make  a  flower 
composition.  Thus,  in  the  general  formula  of  Ten- 
chi-jin,  the  three  main  stems  stand  for  the  heavens, 
earth,  and  mankind.  A  tall,  almost  upright,  leaf  or 
stem  will  represent  Ten,  the  sky  ;  a  lower  leaf  carried 
in  a  sweep  almost  horizontal,  is  Chi,  the  earth ; 
while  a  third,  on  the  opposite  side  and  higher  than 
Chi,  though  lower  and  smaller  than  Ten  is  Jin,  the 
people  of  the  world.  A  five-leaved  formula  repre¬ 
sents  wood,  fire,  metal,  earth  and  water.  But  none 
of  these  formulae  is  allowed  to  disturb  in  any  way 
the  attainment  of  pure  beauty  in  the  result.  Indeed, 
they  act  rather  in  the  manner  of  mnemonics,  keeping 
the  laws  of  the  art  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupil,  just 
as  do  the  principles  of  In  and  Yo,  or  male  and  female 
— a  formula  recognised  through  all  Japanese  art.  In 
the  matter  of  flowers,  the  upper  surface  of  a  leaf  is 
called  male,  the  lower  female ;  buds  are  female  and 
full  blooms  are  male  ;  blue  is  male  and  yellow  female, 
and  so  forth ;  and  the  proper  proportioning  of  male 
and  female  in  flower,  leaf,  stem,  and  colour  ensures 
harmonious  blending  in  the  result. 


Lilium  Harrisii. — The  first  of  the  regular  supply  of 
this  Lily  from  Japan  will  reach  New  York  about 
July  i8tb,  though  an  earlier  cargo  has  already  been 
received. 

Laburnum  poisonous. — At  Buckie,  N.B.,  a  few 
cows  grazing  in  a  field  wherein  were  some  Laburnum 
trees,  ate  some  of  the  lower  twigs  and  leaves,  the 
effect  of  which  shows  itself  in  the  death  of  three  of 
the  number. 

Last  week 's  illustrations. — We  wish  here  to  make 
good  a  matter  overlooked  last  week  in  connection 
with  the  figure  of  Incarvillea  Delavayi.  The  draw¬ 
ing  came  to  us  from  Mr.  William  Logan,  of  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  whose  name  we  inad¬ 
vertently  omitted  to  mention. 

The  R.H.S.  of  Ireland. — This  society  held  its 
annual  Rose  Show  on  Thursday,  June  29th,  in  the 
beautiful  grounds  at  Merrion  Square,  Dublin.  The 
number  of  entries  falls  behind  that  of  the  year  pre¬ 
vious,  but  the  quality  retains  the  same  standard. 
Four  large  tents  were  used  for  the  exhibits.  The 
attendance  (and  attractions)  were  very  good. 

A  Libel  on  the  Sparrow.—"  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name 
and  it  sticks  to  him"  is  a  truism  we  all  know  the 
weight  of.  American  Gardening  gives  the  latest 
about  Sparrows,  relating  that  in  New  York  State 
these  little  wretches  are  destroying  the  Tomato  plants, 
which  surely  is  bad  enough ;  but  we  are  further  told 
that  on  the  farmer  proceeding  to  drive  off  the  birds 
they  flew  up  and  attacked  him,  injuring  him  severely 
in  the  face.  Next,  please  ! 

L.C.C-  Gardening  Scholarships. — Mr.  T.  A.  Organ, 
chairman  of  the  L.C.C.  Technical  Education  B.oard, 
gives  the  information  that  the  previously  awarded 
scholarships  in  horticulture  have  been  so  successful 
that  four  more  are  to  be  awarded  very  shortly.  Can¬ 
didates  must  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen,  and  their  parents  must  not  have  a  greater 
salary  than  £250  a  year.  The  necessary  forms  may 
be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  board,  116,  St. 
Martin’s  Lane,  W.C. 

Plants  that  Taint  Milk — One  of  the  commonest 
causes  of  the  strong  "  Oniony  ’’  flavour  of  milk  in 
early  spring,  says  the  Farmers'  Gazette,  is  the  fact  of 
the  presence  in  the  feeding  grounds  of  the  wild 
Garlic  (Allium  ursinum).  Another  plant  popularly 
known  as  Jack-by-the-hedge  (Sisymbrium  Alliaria) 
causes  great  annoyance.  This  plant  acts  much  in 
the  same  way  as  Garlic.  The  reason  of  their  harm¬ 
fulness  only  in  springtime  is  that  they  afterwards 
finish  growth  and  die  down. 

Rare  Ferns. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society 
on  June  15th  Mr.  W.  Whitwell,  F.L  S.,  exhibited : — 
(1)  The  only  known  British  specimen  of  Botrychium 
matricariaefolium  A.  Braun,  gathered  in  July,  1887, 
on  the  seashore  at  Stevenston,  Ayrshire  ( Journ .  Bot. 
1898,  pp.  291-297).  (2)  An  undescribed  variety  of 

Asplenium  Ruta-muraria,  Linn,  from  an  old  wall  on 
Dartmoor,  about  five  miles  from  Plympton.  Its 
chief  peculiarities  were  stated  to  be  the  length  (3  in.) 
and  the  narrowness  (J  in.)  of  the  lamina.  The 
pinnae  are  closely  set,  expanded,  and  flabellate, 
partially  subdivided,  and  placed  on  short  stalks  on 
alternate  sides  of  the  racbis ;  the  contour  of  the 
whole  thus  differed  entirely  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  A.  Ruta-muraria.  (3)  A  specimen  of  Rye 
with  two  ears  on  the  same  stalk,  gathered  at  Romsey, 
Hants. 


ARDENING  MISCELLANY. 


CYPERUS  PAPYRUS. 

The  above  is  a  loosely  growing,  graceful  form  of  a 
well-known  aquatic  or  semi-aquatic  plant.  It  is 
the  Egyptian  plant  from  which  the  ancients  made 
much  of  their  writing-paper.  It  is  easily  cultivated 
in  a  warm  house,  given  also  a  moist  bottom. 

LEUCOJUM  AESTIVUM. 

It  is  a  long  time  now  since  I  first  saw  the  Leucojum 
(or  Leucoium  as  some  spell  it)  in  my  father’s  garden, 
and  wondered  what  secret  he  possessed  to  enable  him 
to  keep  his  Snowdrops  from  flowering  until  the  warmer 
weather  had  come,  so  that  they  might,  I  supposed, 
grow  bigger.  It  falls  out,  however,  that  the  Leucojum 


is  closely  allied  to  the  Galanthus  or  Snowdrop.  It 
thrives  very  well  in  deep  moist  soil  and  does  not 
deteriorate  under  moderate  shade.  Increase  is 
by  offsets.  L.  vernum  is  almost  as  well-known  as 
L.  aestivum. — D. 


PHLOXES. 

We  would  more  particularly  mention  three  of  the 
dwarf  creeping  kinds,  for  there  are  decumbent  and 
erect  forms,  hardy  perennials  and  half-hardy 
annuals  in  this  important  genus.  Phlox  amoena  is 
a  purple  and  pink,  very  much  clustered  blooming, 
little  border  plant  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
P.  subulata  (synonym  P.  setacea)  the  Moss-Pink  is 
much  the  same  as  the  former,  but  flowers  earlier. 
Lastly  there  is  P.  canadensis  (syn.  P.  divaricata) 
which  is  much  taller  than  the  previous  two  and  of  a 
light  blue  colour.  They  are  sometimes  used  in  rock¬ 
eries  and  do  well  in  such  positions.  Sometimes  after  the 
winter  frosts  and  dampness  the  centre  of  the  tufts 
die  away,  and  it  would  be  well  to  re-arrange  these 
before  the  flowering  period  arrives.  They  may  be 
propagated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  by  seeds,  cuttings, 
and  division. 

ASPARAGUS  SPRENGERI. 

For  an  easily  grown,  yet  gloriously  beautiful  decora¬ 
tive  plant,  what  is  better  than  the  comparatively  new 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  ?  Give  it  a  temperature  of 
6oQ,  and  a  steady  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  and 
the  requisites  known  to  be  necessary  to  plant  life ; 
and  one  thing  may  here  be  noted,  this  plant  likes  a 
full  flow  of  sunshine.  It  does  well  enough  in  borders 
trained  as  a  climber,  but  its  only  proper  place  is  in  a 
pot  or  basket  hanging  as  high  as  possible  from  the 
roof  of  a  tall,  heated  conservatory. 


KERRIA  JAPONICA. 

Compared  with  the  double  variety  of  this  shrub  I 
think  this  is  far  before  it  as  a  useful  decorative  under¬ 
growth.  Perch  it  upon  a  sunny  bank  overlooking 
some  rugged  rock-work,  and  plant  it— as  nearly  all 
of  the  smaller  shrubs  should  be  planted — in  big 
clumps  and  spreading  brakes.  Then  the  swinging, 
loosely  strung,  yellow  flowers  of  the  slender  Kerria 
will  please  all  who  come  to  look. — D. 

THE  VIRTUES  OF  FRUIT  ACIDS. 
According  to  one  of  the  medical  journals  one  of  the 
best  preventives  of  the  most  fatal  contagious 
diseases  is  a  constant  and  liberal  use  of  different 
kinds  of  fruits.  The  juice  of  the  LemoD,  says  this 
authority,  is  as  deadly  to  cholera  germs  as  corrosive 
sublimate,  or  sulphur  fumes,  or  other  disinfectant. 


SAMBUCUS  RACEMOSA  FOLIIS  AUREIS. 
The  golden  Elders  are  much  used  for  the  brightening 
effect  of  the  yellow  foliage  upon  lawns  or  the  fringes 
of  shrubberies,  and  in  vases  placed  about  for 
prominence  Their  adaptability  for  town  areas  also 
unites  to  raise  the  value  of  this  graceful,  fast  growing 
plant.  The  variety  mentioned  above  was  seen  in 
neat  form  at  the  recent  R.  H.  S.  show.  It  is  dwarf 
and  bushy,  very  much  laciniated  and  bright  yellow  in 
colour. 


ALPINE  PHLOXES. 

Considering  the  great  beauty  of  these  it  seems 
strange  that  10  a  comparatively  large  number  of  the 
gardening  community  both  professional  and  amateur 
they  are  comparatively  unknown.  It  is  almost  as 
rare  to  find  a  collection  of  them  in  gardens  as  it  is 
to  find  a  garden  where  the  tall  growing  Phlox 
deccusata  is  not  represented  by  one  or  more 
varieties.  Among  close  growing  plants  there  are 
none  more  lovely  than  these  which  when  in  bloom 
form  dense  masses  of  colour,  associating  well  with 
such  things  as  Aubrietias,  Saponarias,  some  of  the 
Silenes  and  Gentianas.  I  have  designated  them 
alpine  Phloxes,  thinking  that  term  would  convey  to 
the  lay  mind  a  just  idea  respecting  their  habit  and 
style  of  growth.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  rockery  or  similar  device  is  not 
an  essential  requirement.  They  will  flourish  in 
almost  any  soil  and  situation,  which  is  not  too  much 
shaded.  To  be  seen  at  their  best  they  should  be  in 
large  patches.  It  is  as  well  to  replant  them  every 
four  or  five  years  at  the  most  and  renew  the  soil  if  it 
is  desirable  to  retain  them  in  the  same  position. 
Among  the  best  are  P.  amoena,  bright  pink  (this  is 
rather  taller  than  the  others  I  mention) ;  P.  Nelsoni, 
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P.  procumbens  frondosa,  P.  setacea  in  variety,  P.  s. 
atropurpurea,  P.  Bride,  white  ;  and  P.  pallida  grandi- 
flora  Perfection.  These  are  enough  for  a  beginner. 
There  are  appearing,  now  and  again,  new  varieties, 
so  that  the  list  might  easily  be  extended  ;  but  my 
object  is  really  to  draw  attention  to  these  compara¬ 
tively  neglected  but  beautiful  plants. —  W.  B.  G. 


PLANTING  DAFFODILS  IN  GRASS. 

As  the  planting,  lifting,  and  distribution  of  all  sorts 
of  Narcissi,  besides  the  ordinary  wild  Pseudo  of 
English  meadows  will,  in  a  month  or  two,  be  in  full 
season  I  give  my  readers  a  list  admirably  adapted 
for  planting  in  grass.  All  are  dwarf,  cheap  and 
sturdy  of  constitution,  and  free  to  bloom. 

Golden  Eagle,  early  as  Ard-Rigb,  rich  yellow ; 
John  Bright,  much  grown  in  the  Scilly  Isles  ;  North 
Star,  the  very  earliest ;  Blondin,  Tottenham  Yellow, 
Tuscan  Bicolor,  Obvallaris,  with  its  pale  form 
(Buttercup)  ;  Saragossa,  Cambricus,  Scoticus,  the 
wild  Bicolor  of  the  Pyrenees,  Pallidus  Praecox,  if 
procured  healthy ;  Nelsoni  Minor,  Diomedes 
Minor  ;  all  the  rush-leaved  Carcpernell  and  Jonquil 
class ;  equally  so  Gracilis  and  Tenuior,  Nanus  and 
Nanus  Pallidus. 

In  planting  broad  belts  on  an  extensive  scale,  it 
is  better  to  follow  Nature  closely,  never  to  run  into 
squares  or  ovals,  but  just  as  if  the  bulbs  were  wind- 
scattered  seeds  from  the  pods— wave-way-wave-like 
streaks— best  illustrated  by  what  is  seen  through  the 
lights  and  shades  of  a  corn-field,  while  the  cloud 
shadows  pass  on  a  bright  April  day. 

The  turfing  and  banking  irons  are  the  best  instru¬ 
ments  to  use  in  lifting  the  sods.  A  good  scroll,  for 
real  effect,  should  be  chalked  or  pegged  by  a  person 
of  taste.  Then  as  the  windings,  or  wave-ways — be 
it  through  copse  or  glen— are  being  formed,  and 
when  the  sods  are  raised,  let  the  earth  be  well 
pulverised  to  the  depth  of  8  in.  or  more,  applying 
leaf  mould,  basic  slag,  and  bone  meal,  the  two  latter 
procured  from  good  factories,  as  there  is  much  im¬ 
position.  To  blend  colours  properly,  each  variety 
should  be  kept  apart,  and  there  should  be  plenty  of 


them.  A  timber  pointed  dibber,  with  a  crutch 
attached,  say  4  in.  or  5  in.,  so  that  all  would  be  one 
depth,  is  the  best  thing  to  use  in  planting.  When 
finished  relay  the  sods,  passing  the  hand  roller  over. 
The  bulbs  must  then  remain  undisturbed  for  years  by 
getting  a  slight  top-dressing  occasionally.  I  only  men¬ 
tion  the  names  of  dwarf-growing  varieties.  Any  good 


Daffodil  list  will  guide  as  to  selecting  the  "  massive 
sorts  ”  such  as  are  noticed  in  large  quantities  at 
Kew  or  in  the  London  Parks. 

If  I  had  a  free  choice  and  plenty  of  open  space  I 
would  never  have  a  Daffodil  in  my  private  garden, 
but  would  have  them  as  the  poet,  Wordsworth,  saw 
thousands  in  his  dream,  and  where  Philomel  fully 
describes : — 

Where  to  Plant  Daffodils. 

By  Philomel. 

By  lake,  by  copse,  through  lonely  glen, 

Away  from  city,  smoke  and  men, 

Beneath  the  shade  of  pine-wood  tree, 

Where  Bard  of  Avon  fain  would  be, 

Or  Robin  Hood  in  Lincoln  green, 

With  little  John  in  golden  sheen, 

Twin  warriors,  rude,  of  bow  and  arrow, 

Their  haunts  the  wood,  the  dale,  the  hollow, 
Their  wayside  flower  bright  Daffodils  ! 
Wild-gathered  by  meandering  rills  ; 

Or,  in  the  glade  while  March  winds  blow, 
Where  cawing  rooks  through  frost  and  snow 
Look  from  old  roosts  for  sun-thawed  patches, 

To  gather  sticks,  make  nests  and  matches; 
Work,  because  the  good  old  sun 
Brought  in  new  life,  new  strife,  new  fun, 

All  things  new,  its  good,  its  ills  ; 

New  eggs,  new  birds,  new  Daffodils  1 ! 

This  by  scrub  of  gorse  and  fen, 

Moss-clad  warren  or  foxes’  den, 

Where  elves  and  naiads  in  happy  glee 
Their  nectar  sip  'mid  flour  do  lis, 

While  Puck  a-wooing  still  would  go 
For  other  nymphs  within  the  flow, 

That  with  one  matron  not  content, 


To  riverside  for  more  lie  went, 

Vain  old  imp  !  as  wings  ’mid  laughter 
Joked  him  where  he  thought  of  capture  ; 

Just  as  wild  duck  fled  the  stream 
To  willowed  islands,  lying  between 
Rippling  waters,  coying  the  salmon 
For  Walton  rods  to  play  backgammon 
Along  by  stretch  of  winding  river, 

Where  man  still  comes  and  goes  for  ever, 
Tracing  pathways,  o’er  the  inches 
Where  thistle  growth  oft  fed  the  finches, 

And  many  lamb-bleats  reached  a  mother, 

'Mid  thousand  calls  to  find  each  other. 

While  pigeons  coo  to  coax  their  young 
From  rugged  Fir  trees,  Ivy  clung, 

And  thrush  or  blackbird  all  day  long 
Lit  up  the  charm  with  a  song  ; 

Dear  spot  of  all !  where  church  bells  toll. 

Till  one  last  trump  shall  rend  the  knoll. 

Each  grass-green  mound,  each  narrow  bourne, 
Where  widowed  hearts  were  left  forelorn, 

Life’s  severed  love  beneath  the  sod, 

That  severance  made,  that  love  with  God  ; 

Near  scenes  like  these  thy  Philomel, 

Would  have  thy  homes,  Sweet  Daffodil !  ! ! 

—  W.  B.  H.,  Ard-Cairn,  Cork.  1899. 

ANTHURIUM  VEITCHII. 

When  at  Garvald,  near  Dolphimton,  N.B.,  recently,  I 
was  much  struck  with  a  fine  plant  of  AnthuriumVeitchii 
in  grand  health,  in  a  prominent  position  in  one  of 
the  Orchid  houses.  From  photo,  kindly  given  by 
Mr.  Haig,  the  head  gardener,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  leaves  are  massive,  measuring  about  5  ft. 
6  in.  long.  They  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  make 
a  magnificent  show  in  an  18-in.  tub.  My  visit  being 
rather  short,  I  had  no  lime  to  take  further  notice  of 
any  of  the  many  fine  specimens  grown  in  grand 
condition.  Orchids,  as  is  well  known,  are  a  leading 
feature  in  this  well-kept  establishment.—  Wanderer. 


FLOWERS  IN  SEASON  AT  SWANLEY. 

Horticulture  is  now  looked  upon  with  a  far  vaster 
interest  and  appreciation  than  ever  before.  Through¬ 
out  the  world  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
influential  for  gocd.  And  these  signs  and  the 
constant  advance  are  the  results  of  much  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  present  leaders  in  the  horticultural 
trade,  profession  or  literature.  Among  the  pro¬ 
minent  members  of  the  first  named  section  stands 
Mr.  Henry  Cannell,  who  has  founded  and  made  the 
great  firm  of  Messrs.  Cannell,  &  Sons,  Swanley.Kent, 
so  harmoniously  and  ably  guided  now  by  the  family 
conjointly.  The  work  done  for  the  advance  of  horti¬ 
culture  by  the  Messrs.  Cannell  is  too  well  known  to 
require  overhauling  at  this  time.  We  shall  here 
content  ourselves  by  bringing  to  the  reader's  notice 
some  things  of  note  seen  lately  when  on  a  visit  to 
Swanley. 

It  seems  incongruous  to  start  our  notice  with  any¬ 
thing  else  than  the  Pelargoniums, for  whose  improve¬ 
ment  most  specially  have  the  Messrs. Cannell  so  long 
striven.  The  bright  little  class  of  tricolors  and 
variegated  varieties  are,  to  our  mind,  plants  which 
for  lovely  colours  among  greenhouse  plants  in  winter, 
or  in  the  choicer  open-air  bedding  in  summer  are  less 
frequently  used  than  their  merits  would  lead  one  to 
suppose.  The  variety  W.LaDgguth  is  distinct, though 
similar  in  habit  and  growth  to  Mrs.  Parker.  The 
flower  trusses  are  double  and  brilliantly  scarlet. 
Mrs.  Parker  itself  is  a  well  known  old  form ;  and 
Mary  Anderson, with  purple-pink  flowers,  dwarf,  free 
habit  and  silvery  foliage,  is  a  splendid  plant.  Of  the 
golden  tricolors,  Mr.  Henry  Cox  presents  a  glorious 
combination  of  a  rich  carmine  zone  and  bright  yellow 
margin,  with  other  intense  markings.  Mrs.  Millar 
is  a  grand  addition  to  the  silver  tricolors.  The 
crimson  and  black  zones  are  very  even  and  clear,  the 
ioliage  large  and  plentiful.  Black  Vesuvius  is 
chiefly  conspicuous  from  its  having  black  foliage  and 
of  course  bright  scarlet  trusses.  It  may  not  suit  all 
tastes,  but  we  liked  it. 

It  is  among  the  large  double  flowered  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  however,  that  real  floral  wealth  is  found. 
Gustav  Emich  is  a  rich,  clear  claret, semi-double  and 
large  ;  M.  Alphonse  Ricard,  is  very  floriferous  with 
large  rosy-scarlet  trusses  ;  and  is  a  variety  of  a  very 
cheery  colour.  Mdme.  Charlotte  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  the  large  semi-doubles.  The 
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mottled  salmon  trusses  are  of  enormous  size,  6  to 
S  in.  across,  and  the  dwarf  spreading  habit  makes  it 
really  an  acquisition.  Villa  de  Poitiers  is  another 
fine  thing  of  a  clear  scarlet  hue.  Golden  Gate  is  a 
much  admired  addition  to  the  scarlet  and  orange 
group.  Jean  Picard  is  light  rose  ;  and  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
a  very  distinct  lavender-pink  with  a  fine  habit.  The 
colour  is  not  a  common  one, and, being  tasteful,  ought 
to  recommend  itself.  Aime  Henriot,  is  somewhat 
peach-pink  with  well  formed  flowers  and  good  trusses. 
Charles  Gounod  has  fine,  large, bright  scarlet  flowers 
with  a  strikingly  fine  white  centre.  Le  Conetable,  is 
a  deep  pinky-rose.  M.  Caro  fakes  on  a  soft  lilac-pink 
tone ;  and  Dr.  Despress  among  deep  crimsons,  stands 
well  out.  The  double  Jacoby,  as  will  be  concluded, 
is  a  splendid  plant  in  its  section. 

With  the  salmon  varieties  we  found  Nydia  a  good 
plant,  one  with  a  first-class  habit  of  growth  and 
very  free  flowering  ;  while  Hermine,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  double  whites,  is  also  free  and  very  worthy. 
We  do  not  often  see  the  new  race  of  Picotee  edged 
varieties,  but  in  Mdme.  Alcide  Bruneau  and 
Fraicheur  two  splendid  varieties  are  presented.  Of 
the  single  flowered  zonals,  Nicholas  II.  may  be 
mentioned  ;  Hec'a,  a  brilliant  scarlet ;  and  Rudyard 
Kipling,  which  is  a  rich  crimson-purple.  Mrs. 
Simpson  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  because  of  its 
great  purity  of  white  and  the  brilliant  scarlet-pink 
ring  surrounding  a  large  white  eye.  It  is  a  specially 
good  winter  variety.  Mrs.  W.  Partridge  is  salmon  ; 
Countess  de  Morello,  orange  scarlet,  and  one  with  a 
future  before  it,  and  very  adaptable  for  park  and 
garden  bedding.  N.  H.  Tilmaut,  Mdme.  Coralie 
Bazac,  Lilacina,  Pink  Domino,  and  Mrs.  French  are 
all  extra  choice  varieties  of  pink  or  rose  hues. 
Achievement  and  Ryecroft  Surprise  are  A  i  types  of 
double  flowered,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. 

The  regal  and  decorative  Pelargoniums  were  just 
over  at  our  visit,  but  the  following  were  distinguish¬ 
able  for  their  great  beauty  : — Alice  Hayes,  Queen  of 
Whites,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Vivid,  Sir  Visto, 
Glory  of  the  West,  Empress  of  India,  Jubilee,  Rose 
Queen,  Mrs.  John  Stone,  Spotted  Beauty,  Persim¬ 
mon,  Mrs.  Innes  Rogers,  President  Harrison, 
Edward  Perkins,  and  Queen  Victoria. 

In  a  ramble  through  the  other  houses  at  Swanley, 
the  comparatively  new  species  of  Ajuga,  A.  metallica 
crispa,  was  brought  to  view.  The  chief  distinction 
is  in  its  curiously  crispy-curled  metallic  foliage.  It 
is  a  suitable  plant  for  edging,  or  for  carpet  bedding, 
Panicum  sulcatum  is  another  plant  unsurpassed  for 
its  decorative  value  in  the  conservatory  during 
winter.  Seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  the  season 
to  produce  the  soft,  arching,  ribbed,  tall,  Curculigo- 
like  foliage,  by  September.  Cyperus  alternifolius 
variegatus  is  also  a  capital  subject.  The  tuberous 
Begonias  (but,  indeed,  Begonias  of  all  classes,  for 
there  is  a  very  complete  and  thoroughly  well-grown 
collection  at  the  Swanley  Nurseries),  we  say,  were 
delicious,  rather  a  funny  word  to  use  in  this  present 
sense,  but  it  sums  up  our  regard  of  what  we  saw. 
We  will  run  over  a  list  of  varieties  and  ask  the 
reader  to  refer  to  Messrs.  Cannells’  Floral  Guide  for 
descriptions.  Major  Rourke,  Lady  Groove,  Capt. 
Bedingfield,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Countess 
Carina,  La  France,  Mrs.  T.  Wood,  Mrs.  Francis 
Willand,  Lady  Esther  Smith,  and  Miss  Violet  Ken- 
nard  were  all  excellent  varieties.  One  of  the  bed¬ 
ding  forms,  at  least,  one  we  think  will  be  suitable 
for  this  purpose  is  Cannells’  Scarlet,  a  new  variety 
of  very  great  merit.  The  blooms  are  borne  on 
dwarf  stems,  above  a  grounding  of  irregular  obloDg 
leaves.  The  whole  plant  is  dwarf,  brilliant,  and 
graceful ;  suitable  for  pot  culture  or  bedding. 

Fuchsias  as  standards,  Fuchsias  as  dwarfs, 
Fuchsias  in  all  forms  and  of  all  the  best  and  different 
varieties  are  also  in  extensive  cultivation,  and  quality 
goes  with  quantity. 

The  Gloxinias  have  been  remarkably  fine  this 
season,  some  of  the  plants  carrying  from  thirty  to 
forty  blooms  at  one  time,  and  large,  too,  they  were. 
Every  shade  of  colour  is  to  be  found,  but  the  “  seifs” 
were  our  favourites.  Some  whites  as  pure  as  snow, 
and  the  dark  blue  violets  and  brilliant  crimsons  were 
handsomely  grand.  All  the  ranges  were  filled  with 
a  goodly  stock  of  florist’s  plants,  as  Primulas  in  all 
their  kinds,  Cyclamens,  Streptocarpuses,  and  well- 
balanced  heads  of  Cock’s-combs  ;  pot  Roses  of  great 
strength,  Clematises,  and  Cacti,  of  which  there  is  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  really  the  finest  collection  in 
England,  outside  of  Botanic  Gardens.  The  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  are  a  fine,  stout,  sturdy  lot  just  being 


arranged  in  long  lines  for  staking.  Further  notice 
must  be  held  over. 
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Aerides.— I  wonder  when  this  interesting  class  of 
plants  will  again  become  popular  Just  now  they 
seem  very  much  in  the  background,  and  until  some¬ 
one  takes  them  in  hand  and  brings  them  before  the 
notice  of  the  public,  by  putting  up  a  group  of  them 
at  the  H.R.S.  meetings  at  the  Drill  Hall,  they  will, 

I  fear,  be  at  a  discount  for  some  time  to  come.  But 
who  is  to  take  the  task  in  hand  unless  it  be  the 
"  Orchid  King”  !  Or  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  who, 
be  it  said  to  their  credit,  have  not  entirely  discarded 
these  and  Vandas,  for  they  have  always  had  a  fair 
stock  of  each  genus  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 
Just  now,  all  the  rage  is  for  Odontoglossum  crispum 
— very  nice,  too.  I  fancy,  however,  I  can  detect  a 
slight  re-action  in  favour  of  East  Indian  Orchids, 
and  it  only  wants  some  of  the  leading  lights  to  set 
the  fashion  to  make  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  Vandas, 
&c.,  almost  as  popular  as  ever.  Their  culture  differs 
somewhat  from  most  other  Orchids  on  account  of 
the  entire  absence  of  anything  in  which  to  store  up 
moisture  other  than  the  leaves,  The  inference  is  then 
that  in  their  native  home  they  receive  plenty  of 
moisture  at  all  times,  either  from  rains  or  heavy 
night  dews,  which  ascend  after  a  hot  day. 

My  experience  with  all  this  section  is  that  they  do 
best  in  an  old-fashioned  house,  where  the  sash  bars 
are  large,  the  glass  thick,  and  the  walls  and  floors 
such  that  they  retain  a  large  amount  of  moisture.  A 
house  that  dries  up  quickly  is  quite  unsuited  to  their 
requirements,  so  that  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
modern,  light,  airy  structure  does  not  do. 

I  well  remember  seeing  the  Vandas,  &c.,  at  Mr. 
Hanbury's,  Ware — some  twenty  years  ago — great 
plants  in  tubs,  the  picture  of  health,  and,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  the  house  in  which  they 
were  grown  was  similar  to  the  one  indicated  above, 
that  is,  one  that  is  naturally  moist  and  does  not 
require  damping  down  every  half  hour.  With  such 
a  structure  you  can  admit  an  abundance  of  fresh  air 
through  the  bottom  ventilators,  whch  in  itself  is  a 
plant  food. 

Vanda  caerulea. — This,  to  me,  is  about  as 
refractory  an  Orchid  as  I  ever  came  across.  I  think 
we  have  tried  it  in  every  conceivable  way ;  but  have 
not  thoroughly  mastered  its  peculiarities  as  yet. 
We  have  treated  the  plants  cool  in  the  summer,  and 
there  is  certainly  an  improvement  as  regards  clean, 
spotless  growths ;  but  the  flowers,  where  are  they  ? 
No ;  cool  treatment  will  not  do;  for,  nice  as  it  is  to 
see  plants  growing  well,  we  do  not  like  to  go  on  year 
in  and  year  out  without  any  return  as  regards  flower 
spikes.  They  are  done  well  at  the  Bush  Hill  Nur¬ 
sery,  of  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  who,  I  believe,  afford 
them  a  rather  brisk  heat. — S.  C. 
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The  chief  work  in  the  orchard  during  July  will  be 
that  of  pruning,  pinchmg,  and  budding.  Every  one 
of  us  knows  how  much  the  quality  of  the  fruit  de¬ 
pends  on  its  having  plenty  of  light  and  air  when 
swelling  and  ripening.  Apple  trees  of  all  forms  will 
now  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  it  unprofitable 
to  delay  the  pinching  of  the  shoots  any  longer.  Yet 
I  do  not  believe  in  very  early  or  frequent  stopping. 
After  this  time,  such  fruit  trees  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Plums,  if  pinched  back  to 
about  half  the  present  length  of  the  shoots,  will 
plump  up  the  portion  left,  and  it  will  do  good  to  the 
buds.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  Currants, 
Red  and  White,  may  be  boldly  pruned  to  within  four 
buds  from  the  base.  Peach  tree  shoots  must  be 
regulated.  It  is  certainly  the  better  plan  to  leave 
the  young  shoots  at  comparative  liberty  to  reap  the 
full  advantage  which  freedom  to  dew  and  rain,  wind 
and  sun,  gives  to  them.  They  can  be  partly  laid  in, 
having  a  sling  cf  raffia  around  near  the  base  of  the 
shoot,  just  to  incline  it  towards  its  future  position 
against  the  wall.  Dead  twigs  or  long  budless  shoots 
may  at  this  time  be  removed,  and  fresh  wood  laid  in. 
Towards  the  centres  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
the  young  shoots  may  be  converted  to  spurs.  See  that 
a  goodly  furnishing  is  always  secured  and  retained. 


At  this  time  nearly  all  crops,  except  those  on  the 
verge  of  ripening,  will  require  much  attention  to 
watering  and  feeding.  During  the  dry  weather, 
those  who  had  mulched  their  trees  will  have  found 
much  benefit.  Figs  will  require  regulating,  and 
pinching  back  of  the  laterals  to  the  fourth  leaf. 
Apple  fruits  may  now  be  thinned,  for  on  many 
varieties,  such  as  Golden  Spire,  Wellington,  and 
Quarrendens,  the  trees  are  heavy  this  year.  Pro¬ 
tection  must  be  given  to  all  trees  now  fruiting. 

Strawberries  may  now  be  layered.  I  prefer  to 
layer  them  (for  forcing)  into  the  fruiting  pots 
right  away.  A  number  of  5-in.  and  6-in.  pots  may 
be  got  ready.  One  good  crock  should  cover  the 
bottom,  then  roughly  sifted  ashes  over  it,  and  a 
layer  of  fibrous  loam  on  the  top  of  the  ashes.  Old 
Melon-house  soil,  with  a  liberal  percentage  of  lumpy 
loam,  having  “  body  ”  In  it,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
humic  material  as  found  in  dry  cow  manure,  rotten 
dung,  and  leaf-soil,  all  properly  turned  and  filled 
firmly  into  the  pots,  leaving  an  inch  of  space  at  the  top 
for  water.  Take  the  end  plantlet  on  a  runner,  and 
after  having  half  plunged  the  pot  in  the  soil,  peg  the 
plant  down  in  the  pot.  See  attentively  to  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  water,  and  pinch  off  the  other  plantlets  from 
the  runner.  In  three  weeks  this  latter  may  be  cut 
and  the  plants  then  taken  and  set  along  the  sides  of 
a  path. — J.H  .D. 

« —  —a— 
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Apples  cast  away  on  Iona.— Some  of  Darwin’s 
many  experiments  consisted  in  testing  the  vitality 
of  various  seeds  after  floating  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  in  salt  water,  to  imitate  Nature’s  plan  of  dis¬ 
seminating  various  large  seeds  by  the  agency  of  seas 
and  oceans.  Something  has  recently  happened  off 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland  that  would  interest  him. 
Some  time  ago  the  Dominion  liner  “Labrador” 
carrying  Apples  as  part  of  her  cargo,  was  wrecked, 
and  the  Apples  in  course  of  time  were  strewn  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  islands  of  Iona  and  Mull.  The 
storms  and  tempestuous  seas,  that  often  prevail 
there,  had  the  effect  of  washing  the  Apples  high  upon 
the  beach,  where  the  pips  have  since  germinated, 
giving  rise  to  thousands  of  seedlings. 

The  vitality  of  the  seeds  had  been  preserved  by  the 
fleshy  portion  of  the  Apples,  otherwise  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  seeds  would  not  have  retained  their  ger- 
minative  faculty  for  any  length  of  time,  if  at  all.  The 
seedlings  are  now  making  vigorous  growth,  and  the 
natives  have  been  tempted  to  transfer  numbers  of 
them  to  their  gardens.  It  is,  however,  very  doubt¬ 
ful  what  they  will  give  rise  to,  seeing  that  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  seedlings  that  are  raised  inten¬ 
tionally  only  give  seedlings  that  are  practically 
worthless,  being,  in  fact,  no  better  than  Crabs. 
There  need  be  no  desire,  however,  to  dissuade  the 
islanders  from  tending  the  trees,  because  one  or  two 
really  first-class  varieties  may  result,  and  such 
would  no  doubt  be  widely  disseminated  in  course  of 
time  in  British  gardens,  as  well  as  in  Iona  and  Mull. 
Such  varieties  would  be  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  ill- 
fated  ship,  and  an  interesting  event  resulting  from 
the  wreck.  Iona,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  last 
refuge  of  druidism  and  the  birthplace  of  Christianity 
in  Britain. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  27th  ul t. ,  the 
undermentioned  subjects  were  brought  up. 

Cattleya  monstrous  — Dr.  Masters  observed 
that  the  specimen  brought  to  the  last  meeting  was 
characterised  by  having  a  sepal  in  a  petaloid 
condition ;  but  the  same  feature  occurred  in  three 
flowers  on  the  spike. 

Catasetum  rostrianum  malformed— A 
spray  bearing  two  flowers  with  the  lateral  petals 
bearing  characters  of  the  lip,  was  sent  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence. 

Carnations  diseased.— Specimens  were  sent  by 
Mrs.  E.  Mackay,  which  proved  to  be  attacked  both 
by  bacteria  and  Puccinia  dianthi.  Mr.  Webber 
observed  that  the  disease  known  as  bacteriosis  is  now 
generally  regarded  in  America  as  a  result,  and  not  a 
cause;  that  it  followsupon  some  lesion  to  the  foliage, as 
by  punctures,  &c.,  by  insects.  The  same  observation 
might  apply  to  the  presence  of  the  Puccinia.  No 
remedy  could  be  suggested.  It  is  best  to  destroy  the 
plants  entirely. 
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Continuation  of  Bloom. — An  old  Scotch  wife  said 
on  one  occasion  that  it  wasn’t  the  getting  of  money 
that  troubled  her,  but  rather  the  keeping  of  it  after 
it  had  been  got.  It  is  quite  the  same  with  the 
flowers  of  the  garden.  We  all  (I  hope  so)  give  a 
reasonable  amount  of  labour  in  preparing  a  nice  bed 
or  border,  or  site  for  our  plants,  be  they  perennial  or 
only  annual.  But  somehow  when  the  precious 
blooms  arrive  we  are  either  too  busy  or  forgetful,  or 
it  may  be  we  enjoy  the  garden  and  our  leisure  in  it 
so  much  that  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  beauty  of 
our  July  garden  is  a  passing  one,  and  that  continued 
care  is  still  required  to  preserve  its  parts.  In  July 
one  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  previous  labour,  a 
labour  which  in  itself  was  a  joy — a  pleasure  propa¬ 
gating  pleasure.  I  think  that  nothing,  or  very  little, 
in  this  world  is  half  so  sweet  as  roaming  in  the 
garden  early  on  a  summer’s  morning.  The  green  of 
the  trees  is  a  deeper,  fresher,  cooler  green  than  at 
any  time  later  in  the  day.  The  beauty  of  colour 
tones  is  like  a  pebble  after  rain,  more  brilliant, 
glossy,  and  with  deeper  shade  behind  the  bright¬ 
ness.  The  dewdrops  upon  the  grass  are  like  so 
many  fairy  lamps  among  a  forest  of  reeds,  and  the 
glinting  of  the  sun  from  these  crystal  spheres  seems 
to  me  like  flashes  from  the  mailed  warriors  of  an 
elven  host.  Then  how  sweet  the  earth  smells,  and 
all  the  scented  shrubs,  also  many  that  have  only  a 
fragrance,  delicate  and  pleasantly  peculiar,  in  the 
cool  of  a  dewy  morning  or  moist  evening.  But  my 
Imagination  overpowers  my  judgment ;  this  is  not 
preserving'the  bloom  in  the  garden.  In  the  first 
place  freedom  among  the  shoots  of  a  single  plant, 
such  as  the  large  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  and  Sun¬ 
flowers,  and  individuality,  so  far  as  this  is  becoming, 
should  be  given  to  the  plants  in  a  line,  or  clump,  or 
bed.  Believe  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  far  better  to 
have  two  tall,  strong,  handsome  shoots  with  their 
blooms  than  to  have  five  or  six  coming  from  the 
same  crown.  Not  only  are  the  flowers,  or,  in  fact, 
all  the  parts  of  the  plants,  so  unlike  what  they 
might  be  that  those  who  practise  the  plan  of  giving 
everything  freedom  would  hardly  recognise  a  plant  of 
the  same  kind  when  spoiled  by  crowding.  Then  a 
timely  stimulus  by  giving  nourishment  will  in  a  dry 
season  extend  the  blooming  of  Roses,  Carnations, 
Liliums,  and  all  the  hardy  plants  from  ten  days  to 
nearly  a  month  in  some  cases,  notably  Phloxes  and 
Pyrethrums. 

All  gardens  of  any  size  beyond  an  acre  should 
have  a  small  water-cart,  capable  of  being  drawn  by 
the  strong  lad.  By  its  aid  the  work  of  watering  or  of 
conveying  and  of  having  a  body  of  manure  water 
easily  proportioned  is  immeasurably  facilitated. 
Then  again,  for  an  aid  to  blooming,  cleanliness  must 
be  once  more  insisted  upon.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  help  of  any  is  in  the  prompt  removal  of 
swelling  ovaries,  that  is,  seeds  or  the  fruits  which 
contain  the  seeds.  Of  course,  in  some  plants  their 
beauty  lies  chiefly  in  the  brilliant  berries  or  fruits 
that  swell  up  after  flowering.  Sweet  Peas,  however, 
are  a  case  in  point,  where  by  very  regular  removal 
of  the  pods  the  plants  will  continue  to  bloom  for  six 
weeks  longer  in  a  good  condition.  Lupines,  again, 
lengthen  their  spikes  by  a  like  attention.  So  do 
Delphiniums.  And  the  cutting  off  of  withering 
flowers,  which  just  drain  away  sap  and  energy  in 
forming  seeds,  also  tends  towards  the  continuance  of 
the  flowers  among  borders  of  hardy  plants. 

Window  Gardening.— I  always  enjoy  a  ramble 
through  those  streets  where  the  window  sills  (and  in 
country  cottages)  are  well  lined  with  plants  either  in 
boxes  or  in  pots.  It  is  remarkable  too  that  even  in 
large  cities  there  is  a  large  distribution  of  verdant 
drapery.  Ampelopsis,  Marguerites  and  bedding 
Pelargoniums  are  the  chief  plants  used ;  and  in  those 
places  where  there  is  little  garden  space,  the  window 
can  afford  a  great  amount  of  pleasure  and  beauty. 
With  a  broad  well-filled  window-box  and  a  shelf  or 
two  inside,  amateur  gardeners  can  cull  many  a  sweet 
little  posy  for  their  breakfast,  tea,  or  dinner  table. 
And  the  influence  of  the  flowers,  and  love  for  them¬ 
selves  among  the  children  or  members  of  a  house¬ 
hold  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Few  of  us  really  know 
how  elevating  a  power  a  little  bunch  of  flowers  even, 
has  on  peoples'  characters. 

I  was  in  a  crowded  street  lately  early  in  the 
morning  amid  confusion  and  dirt  and  evil  smelling 


odours,  when  up  came  a  man  with  a  great  basket  of 
beautiful  Sweet  Peas, and  the  freshness  and  purity  and 
soft  fragrance  coming  suddenly  amid  such  contrasts 
carried  my  thoughts  away  to  the  free  country,  the 
synonym  of  beauty  and  health.  The  beauty  of  the 
flowers  is  re-acted  in  our  lives,  if  we  care  for  them. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  brackets  and  stands  in 
parlours,  dining  and  other  rooms  (see  page  536, 
April  23rd.)  For  the  more  enthusiastic  I  would  give 
the  hint  that  where  they  have  deep  recesses  or  bow- 
windows,  a  sliding  or  opening  glass  partition  might 
be  fixed  in  line  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  wall,  thus 
converting  the  recess  into  a  small  plant  case.  With 
such  an  arrangement  (which  is  easy  to  plan),  the 
best  of  plants  can  be  grown  from  start  to  finish  in 
such  places. 

Ventilation,  however,  is  the  sore  point  in  the 
growth  of  plants  in  our  windows,  for  we  must  air 
our  rooms,  which  is  often  at  times  very  hurtful  to  the 
plants.  Outdoor  shelves  can  be  made  more  easily. 
They  should  be  made  to  run  back  in  separate  tiers 
like  the  staging  in  flower  shows.  At  this  time  too, 
the  screens  will  be  in  constant  operation.  These 
should  be  made  of  stout  cottony  cloth  or  light  canvas 
running  outwards  from  the  wall.  They  shelter  the 
plants  from  strong  sun,  or  gales,  hail  or  heavy  rain. 
Frequent  syringings  to  keep  them  free  from  dust 
will  also  be  required. 

The  Fresh- water  Aquarium  is  not  the  less  worthy 
of  mention  because  its  chief  interest  is  centred  in  the 
animated  rather  than  the  stationary  forms.  Cases 
or  tanks  of  varying  sizes  from  14  ins.  wide  by 
24  ins.  high  to  2  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  6  ins.  high  may 
be  put  together.  Square  sheets  of  glass 
should  be  preferred  to  vessels  of  curvilinear  form. 
These  sheets  should  be  securely  cemented  to  the  in¬ 
side  parts  of  a  zinc  tray,  which  can  be  bought  ready 
made.  Rockwork  cemented  to  the  bottom  and  sides, 
should  rise  well  up  into  or  even  above,  the  water. 
It  is  preferable  to  raise  up  the  rockwork  and  to  leave 
chinks  and  spaces  for  mosses  and  Ferns.  Plants  of 
the  Water  Crowfoot,  and  Isolepis  gracilis,  Water 
Chickweed,  Duckweed,  Water  Cress,  flowering 
Rush,  Vallisneria  spiralis,  or  larger  plants,  as  some 
of  the  Water  Lillies,  &c.,  may  be  used.  Then  small 
fishes  of  many  sorts,  with  water  larvae  and  insects, 
beetles,  minnows,  and  water  lizards  are  objects  which 
will  afford  unceasing  delight. 

Odd  Corners  might  far  oftener  be  turned  to  good 
account,  but  as  a  rule  weeds  and  rubbish  are  almost 
the  only  show  to  be  seen.  Much  of  course  depends 
on  where  or  against  what,  these  corners  are  situated. 
I  have  in  my  mind  a  long  narrow  strip  running  by  a 
wall,  and  screened  from  the  drive  by  a  shrubbery. 
There  was  any  amount  of  refuse,  such  as  weeds 
and  prunings  from  the  shrubbery,  heaped  about 
one  way  and  another  with  room  for  a  mean¬ 
dering  footpath  as  a  back  way  to  the  house.  This 
was,  by  some  hard  work,  well  sustained  by  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  desire  here  to  triumph,  converted  from  what 
it  was  into  a  pleasant  shaded  walk  among  hardy 
Aspidiums,  Shield,  Buckler  and  other  Ferns,  with 
here  and  there  on  the  opener  parts  big  Foxgloves, 
Mulleins,  Trilliums,  and  Solomon’s  Seal  in  among 
the  well-placed  roots  and  rock  work.  Grassy  Knolls 
were  ingeniously  sloped  against  the  well-clothed  wall 
and  planted  up  with  Mahonias  and  other  Berberis, 
small  Coniferae  and  hardy  evergreens,  not  varie¬ 
gated.  White  and  blue  flowered  plants  were  chiefly 
used,  as  in  the  rather  shaded  positions;  such  were 
deemed  most  in  keeping.  Similarly  another  space 
though  very  much  broader  and  opener,  but  repre¬ 
senting  heavy,  damp,  grass  land  (skirting  the  kept 
lawns)  was,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Bracken, 
Royal,  Male  and  other  Ferns,  and  by  raising  slight 
prominences  higher  still],  and  also  by  diversified 
grouping  of  young  Birch  and  Pine  trees  transformed 
after  a  few  years'  growth  into  one  of  the  pleasantest 
parts  of  the  garden. 

Miscellaneous. — Continue  to  regulate,  pinch  and 
lay  in  young  wood  of  good  substance  in  place  of 
scrappy  old  shoots  in  Peach  trees,  &c.  Keep  the 
syringe  constantly  in  use,  using  only  a  little  soapy 
water  and  some  paraffin,  keeping  the  latter  well  worked 
up,  if  red  spider  or  any  flies  make  their  appearance. 
Vines  will  have  been  thinned  ;  and  all  lateral  growths 
not  of  use  should  be  kept  pinched  off.  String  up  the 
shoulders  and  other  parts  of  the  bunches  loosely. 
Be  careful  in  ventilating,  shutting  up  with  a  good 
deal  of  sun-heat  and  plenty  of  moisture.  Keep  the 
evaporating  troughs  filled  with  farmyard  liquid  man¬ 
ure.  The  borders  must  be  carefully  kept  moist,  and 


weak  occasional  feedings  given.  Melons  must  be 
supported  by  nets  around  them,  or  pieces  of  smooth 
board  slightly  oblique. — Beacon. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  ashed  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
" Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Preserving  Leaves. — C.  Harding,  Maidstone  :  The 
usual  way,  if  not  the  only  way,  to  preserve  leaves 
is  that  of  drying  them  between  folds  of  blotting 
paper  or  any  kind  of  porous  paper.  Ordinary  news¬ 
papers  which  have  not  a  smooth  surface  are  Ai  for 
this  work.  Get  a  number  of  folds  of  such  paper, 
spread  them  smoothly  out  on  a  firm,  dry,  level  sur¬ 
face  (a  board,  or  a  dry,  even  floor),  then,  carefully 
lay  out  your  leaves.  If  you  have  not  more  than  one 
leaf,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  rare  Fern  fronds, 
twist  round  one  of  the  leaflets  or  pinnae  in  a  com¬ 
pound  leaf  to  show  a  back  as  well  as  a  front  view. 
Now  your  next  step  is  to  get  a  few  sheets  of  the 
same  kind  of  paper  over  the  leaves  or  flowers.  Do 
this  cautiously,  bit  by  bit,  else  you  will  not  have 
very  smooth  and  well-shaped  specimens  when  they 
are  dried.  Over  this  you  will  have  to  lay  another 
smooth  board,  and  then  plenty  of  weight  in  the  form 
of  bricks,  stones,  weights,  or  anything  heavy.  Every 
two  days  for  a  week,  then  every  fourth  day  for 
another  week,  you  would  do  well  to  look  at  the 
leaves,  or  oftener  if  they  are  sappy,  and  change  the 
paper,  using  dry  sheets  to  replace  the  wet  ones,  for 
the  paper  becomes  damp  from  absorbing  the  mois¬ 
ture.  When  stiff  and  thoroughly  dry,  the  only  way 
to  keep  them  in  a  handy  form  is  to  paste  them  down 
to  sheets  of  paper.  Drawing-book  sheets  will  answer 
your  purpose,  for  the  paper  used  by  botanists  is 
expensive.  In  “  pasting  down,”  we  only  mean  the 
use  of  strips  of  paper,  as,  for  instance,  narrow  lines 
of  butter  paper  or  even  stamp  edging,  although, 
again,  you  could  be  supplied  with  a  gelatinous,  thin 
paper  specially  meant  for  this  work.  The  names  of 
the  leaf,  flower,  or  plant,  both  common  and  botani¬ 
cal,  and  a  few  notes  about  it,  such  as  where  you  got 
it  from  and  when ;  also  any  uses  it  has,  or  peculiari¬ 
ties,  and  its  natural  order,  &c.  Anything  that  would 
bring  to  mind  what  is  valuable  not  to  forget. 

As  to  preserving  flowers  in  their  natural  colours 
with  the  bulk  of  them  it  is  difficult  to  retain  the  true 
or  primary  hues,  unless  by  rather  elaborate  methods, 
which  are  secrets,  more  or  less,  of  those  who  have 
experimented  that  way.  We  think,  however,  that  if 
only  for  reference,  the  methods  which  we  have 
rather  fully  described,  will  be  found  sufficiently 
reliable.  The  work  is  far  simpler  than  the  directions 
would  make  one  suppose. 

Privacy. — De  la  Rue :  Seeing  you  have,  as  you 
think,  enough  of  tree  and  shrub  screening  already, 
we  would  suggest  the  following  methods  of  shutting 
out  what  no  doubt  must  be  objectionable  gaze.  Your 
lawn  slopes  evenly  to  the  north-west,  at  which  limit 
the  public  road  runs.  Well  then,  if  the  length  of 
exposed  view  is  not  too  great,  why  not  build  a  decent 
ornamental  wall,  or  even  a  common  brick,  concrete, 
or  stone  wall  and  have  it  covered  with  such  plants 
as  we  often  recommend.  Even  a  really  good  stout 
paling,  well  covered  with  perennial  evergreen 
climbers  might  answer  in  cases  not  too  much  exposed. 
Then  again  you  will  know  whether  the  cost  or 
the  difficulty  of  cutting  a  broad  deep  trench,  all 
around  the  exposed  boundary,  and  banking  up  the 
side  next  the  road  to  be  turfed  over  with  grass  or 
planted  with  Ivy,  &c.,  would  be  “  worth  the  candle.” 
With  the  aid  of  some  large  stones,  and  roots,  and 
hardy  plants,  a  bank,  high  enough  to  suit  your 
purpose,  could  be  made.  Stake  out  a  certain  breadth 
of  lawn  and  by  making  a  graduating  sloped  trench 
on  the  house  side,  and  by  using  the  soil  excavated 
raise  a  bank  on  the  roadway  side  of  your  ground. 
Afterwards  smooth  off  the  sloped  sides  and  turf  or 
plant  them.  Failing  any  of  these  we  can  only 
further  suggest  the  building  of  very  loose,  rough 
stone  walls  (without  mortar)  a  few  feet  apart,  and 
as  they  are  being  raised,  fill  in  between  them  with 
rough  soil  of  various  sorts  and  then  plant  Ferns  and 
all  kinds  of  suitable  plants  between  the  stones  and  on 
the  top.  We  can  recommend  plants  upon  hearing  of 
your  resolve. 
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Cabbages  Rotten  in  the  Centre.— E.  G.  Sheppard  : 

The  specimens  you  sent  certainly  presented  a 
suspicious  appearance  as  if  some  one  had  been 
putting  lime  or  gas-lime  into  the  centre  in  order  to 
spoil  your  Cabbages.  The  decayed  portions  had 
some  white  substance  upon  them,  but  the  injury 
must  have  been  done  some  time  ago,  and  was  too  far 
advanced  for  finding  whether  any  grubs  were 
present.  We  failed  to  discover  any  insects.  Before 
fixing  suspicion,  however,  on  anyone,  we  should 
advise  you  to  think  over  the  matter,  whether  you 
had  been  scattering  fresh  gas-lime  over  the  ground, 
nitrate  of  soda  or  any  of  the  highly  concentrated 
manures  which  might  have  settled  in  the  crowns,  and 


LAELIOCATTLEYA  DIGBYANO- 
MOSSIAE. 

Ten  years  ago  this  remarkable  hybrid  first  made  its 
appearance  in  public,  and  caused  considerable 
sensation  amongst  Orchid  growers.  We  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  to  explain  the  use  of  terms  frequently  used 
in  descriptions.  The  parents  were  Cattleya  Mossiae 
(female)  and  Laelia  digbyana  (male).  When  plants 
belonging  to  two  different  genera,  or  reputed  genera, 
are  used  for  hybridising,  we  speak  of  the  progeny  as 
a  bigeneric  hybrid.  Moreover,  Cattleya  and  Laelia 
are  closely  allied ;  but  in  the  particular  case  under 
notice  Laelia  digbyana  was  at  one  time  named 


hybridisation.  Sophrocattleya  batemanniana, 
flowered  in  1886,  was  considered  the  most  remark¬ 
able  bigeneric  hybrid  of  its  day,  the  parents  being 
Sophronites  grandiflora  (female)  and  Cattleya  inter¬ 
media.  Our  readers,  who  have  not  hitherto  given 
the  subject  their  attention,  will  now  see  from  what 
the  name  Sophrocattleya  was  derived. 


ROUND  OAK,  ENGLEFIELD  GREEN. 

At  this  place,  the  seat  of  N.  L.  Cohen,  Esq  ,  one  is 
always  sure  of  meeting  with  some  things  well  done, 
whether  in  the  autumn,  when  Mr.  A.  Sturt  has  put 
the  finishing  touches  to  his  Chrysanthemums  ere 


Laeliocattleya  Digbyano-Mossiae. 


thus  caused  a  commencement  of  the  injury  of  which 
you  complain.  The  case  wants  close  searching  upon 
the  spot,  but  it  should  have  been  done  at  a  much 
earlier  period  of  the  evil. 

■<» 

Trees  and  Soil. — It  is  not  so  much  thought  of  as 
it  should  be,  the  action  of  trees  in  bringing  acccumu- 
lations  of  mineral  matter  to  the  surface  soil.  We 
have  the  organic  elements  in  the  air,  and  about  us,  but 
require  a  larger  gleaning  of  the  inorganic  matters, 
which  the  trees  bring  up  from  far  down,  to  build  up 
leaf  structure  which  falls  and  returns  the  mineral 
ash  to  the  surface  of  the  land. 


Brassavola  digbyana,  and  is  certainly  very  distinct 
from  all  its  congeners,  with  the  exception  of  L. 
glauca.  Since  this  bigeneric  hybrid  appeared  in 
public  others  have  been  produced,  owning  Laelia 
digbyana  as  one  of  their  parents.  They  all  agree  in 
having  the  remarkable  fringes  to  the  lip,  a  character 
derived  from  L.  digbyana.  No  doubt  many  others 
of  this  group  will  sooner  or  later  come  before  the 
public,  when  the  seedlings  raised  by  different 
growers  have  had  time  to  come  into  bloom.  There 
are  already  many  bigeneric  hybrids  in  cultivation, 
some  of  which  are  more  showy  than  that  under 
notice,  but  none  more  interesting,  Those  of  the 
group  already  flowered  are  triumphs  of  the  art  of 


taking  them  out  to  victory  as  he  has  done  at  many  of 
the  surrounding  shows,  or  in  the  summer  when  the 
Roses  are  in  their  prime,  and  just  about  taking  a 
journey  to  Windsor  to  enter  the  lists. 

Any  time  during  the  summer  the  specimen 
Fuchsias  in  large  beds  on  the  lawns,  with  an  under¬ 
growth  of  Heliotrope  are  a  feature  worthy  of  much 
commendation,  and  some  share  of  imitation.  'Tis 
not  of  these,  however,  I  now  speak,  as  neither  were 
at  their  best,  but  of  the  Carnations.  The  Malmaison 
type  is  in  greater  number,  but  others  of  the  tree  section 
occupy  a  large  space.  When  brought  into  close 
contact  with  any  flowers  they  always  appear  larger 
and  more  imposing,  and  perhaps  fuller  than  when  at 
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an  exhibition  they  can  be  compared  with  others  of 
the  same  kind.  Then  perhaps  there  is  a  fairly  level 
uniformity,  with  an  advantage  inclining  slightly  in 
one  or  other  direction.  Still,  when  all  is  said,  I  have 
the  impression  the  flowers  Mr.  Sturt  showed  me, 
and  there  were  a  great  number  of  them,  were  the 
finest  I  have  seen  anywhere  this  season.  The  name 
by  which  the  rosy-pink  variety  is  here  known  is 
Rangemore  Blush.  Other  names  are  used  in  some 
establishments,  Princess  May  being  one  of  them  ; 
but  whichever  is  used  the  variety  is  a  most  charming 
one,  and  the  flowers  at  Round  Oak  of  great  size,  ful¬ 
ness,  and  splendid  colour.  The  plants  are  in  splendid 
health  and  vigour,  no  sign  whatever  of  any  disease 
upon  them ;  and  as  the  plants  are  placed  on  the 
stages,  their  uniform  height,  freedom  of  flower,  and 
superiority  of  the  individual  blooms  is  certainly  of  a 
most  pleasing  character.  Other  varieties  are  grown, 
among  which  I  noticed  Nell  Gwynne,  Churchwarden 
(a  deep  glowing  scarlet),  Princess  of  Wales,  and  a 
capital  lot  of  Uriah  Pike,  rich  in  colour  and  free  in 
blooming. 

Some  Dendrobes  in  one  of  the  stoves  had  just 
passed  their  flowering  stage  and  were  placed  where 
heat,  light  and  moisture  could  be  given  without 
stint.  Here  they  were  already  pushing  up  stout  and 
plump  growths,  and  as  the  season  advances  and 
similar  conditions  prevail,  the  growths  I  opine  will 
exceed  those  of  last  year  both  in  length  and  stout¬ 
ness.  Cattleyas  were  equally  good,  but  these  were 
not  quite  so  forward  in  growth.  A  few  Masdevallias 
and  Odontoglots  are  grown  ;  Calanthes  also  occupy, 
even  as  they  have  for  many  years,  a  good  share  of 
space,  since  they  are  found  most  useful  for  display 
in  the  town  residence  during  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  season.  A  Peach-house  was  just  at  its  best. 
Muscats  had  a  fine  crop  on  them,  the  berries  about 
the  size  of  round  Peas.  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Foster's  Seedling  were  in  the  finishing  stages,  with 
good  bunches,  plenty  of  them,  capital  berries,  and 
good  colour.  The  various  crops  in  the  kitchen 
garden  were  all  that  could  be  wished.  The  Straw¬ 
berry  beds  show  also  abundance  of  fruit. — S. 

- -I-  - 

CARNATIONS  AT  EDENSIDE. 

During  the  next  fortnight  or  so  the  glasshouses  of 
Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham, 
Surrey,  will  be  bristling  with  flowers  and  buds  as 
they  have  been  for  some  time  past.  Various  of  the 
choicest  and  best  of  the  florists’  flowers  are  grown 
here,  but  the  Carnation  reigns  supreme,  at  this 
season  of  the  year  particularly.  So  many  beautiful 
varieties,  and  rich  and  varied  colours,  have  been 
raised  within  the  last  few  years  that  one  is  puzzled 
to  know  which  to  admire  most.  The  constitution  of 
the  plants  and  their  vigour  of  growth  is  now  such 
that  no  one  experiences  any  difficulty  either  in  pro¬ 
pagating  or  growing  them.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  them  when  the  first  batch  of  border 
Carnations,  fancy  and  yellow  ground  Picotees  were 
in  prime  condition  ;  and  seeing  that  there  was  such 
a  galaxy  of  colour  in  the  general  collection,  the  new 
varieties  just  being  sent  out  and  the  promising  new 
ones  under  trial,  we  confined  our  attention  chiefly 
to  the  grand  new  sorts  being  put  into  commerce 
for  the  first  time.  That  gave  us  sufficient  about 
which  to  speak.  Several  houses  are  filled  with  them 
in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  though  now  under 
glass  they  were  grown  in  the  open  till  recently,  and 
the  dwarfness  of  those  that  have  just  been  housed  is 
a  noticeable  feature.  Only  a  few  plants  are  shaded, 
the  rest  being  left  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  There 
are  between  14,000  and  15,000  pots  of  plants,  and, 
many  of  them  being  crowded  out,  have  to  take  their 
chance  in  the  open  air.  Two  plants  were  put  into 
each  24-size  pot,  and  three  into  each  16-size,  the 
two  sizes  being  about  equal  in  number,  which  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  actual  total  of  plants  in  pots. 
These  include  about  200  of  the  magnificent  varieties 
raised  by  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  and  50  raised  by 
Mr.  Douglas  himself. 

New  self  and  fancy  border  Carnations. — 
Under  this  heading  we  include  all  those  about  to  be 
distributed  during  the  forthcoming  autumn  and 
spring.  There  is  a  great  run  upon  Cecilia,  which 
has  clear  yellow  flowers  about  the  size  of  a  Malmai- 
son,  and  which  secured  the  “  Premium  ”  as  the  best 
Carnation  of  any  colour  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
National  Carnation  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last 
year.  It  also  received  a  First-class  Certificate  from 
that  body,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  R.H.S. 


Yellow  varieties  are  now  fairly  common  ;  but  in  our 
opinion  Midas  is  a  decided  innovation,  being  of  a 
rich  orange,  suffused  with  scarlet.  It  is  certainly  a 
large,  beautifully  formed  and  decidedly  striking 
flower.  The  pinky-blush  of  Blushing  Bride  makes  a 
charmingly  delicate  flower.  Those  who  desire  a 
decidedly  dark  flower  of  beautifully  refined  form 
will  find  it  in  Boreas,  which  is  of  an  intense  maroon- 
crimson.  A  large  and  full  flower  is  Banner,  of  rich 
scarlet  and  fine  form.  It  has  been  honoured  with  an 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  R.H.S.  A  First-class  Certi¬ 
ficate  was  accorded  to  the  clear  yellow  Blondin  by 
the  National  Carnation  Society. 

The  orange-red  flowers  of  Prince  of  Orange  are 
decidedly  handsome  for  border  work.  Trojan  shows 
what  an  advance  has  been  made  on  white  Carnations, 
for  undoubtedly  it  takes  a  leading  place  in  its  class, 
the  beautifully  refined  flowers  having  broad  petals  of 
a  pure  white,  shining  in  the  sun  with  a  satiny  lustre. 
The  long  stalks  make  it  useful  for  cutting.  By  re¬ 
ferring  to  our  pages  about  two  or  three  weeks  back 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  accorded  an  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  R.H.S.,  this  being  the  highest  award 
for  a  florists’  flower.  A  strong  growing  variety  is 
Paragon,  with  large  and  handsome  flowers  of  a  clear 
yellow.  A  good  yellow  ground  border  variety  is 
Yolande,  having  rich  yellow  flowers  heavily  edged 
with  crimson  and  the  petals  variously  marked 
with  the  same  hue. 

For  garden  decoration,  variety  of  colouring,  and 
the  strangeness  of  the  combination,  the  fancy  Car- 
na  tions  are  certainly  pre-eminent,  as  they  entirely  bid 
adieu  to  the  canons  of  the  florist.  The  best  of  all  of 
them  according  to  competent  authorities  is  Hidalgo. 
It  is  a  rich  yellow  ground,  heavily  marked  with  deep 
red  and  maroon ;  indeed  the  yellow  is  almost 
obscured  and  overpowered  by  the  dark  colour.  It 
has  had  several  honours,  including  a  First-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  and  the  "  Premium  ”  as  the  best  fancy  from 
the  National  Carnation  Society.  In  the  same 
category  and  scarcely  if  any  inferior  to  it  is  Queen 
Bess.  The  Apricot  ground  is  heavily  variegated  with 
rose-lilac  and  rose-red  flakes.  Sweet  Lavender  is  a 
very  distinct  type,  being  intricately  marked  with 
lavender  on  an  apricot  ground.  In  our  opinion, 
however,  it  is  excelled  by  Elf  King,  which  may  be 
described  as  a  dark  purple  lavender  or  rich  blue- 
heliotrope  flaked  with  scarlet.  The  blooms  are  also 
of  fine  form,  and  certainly  a  charming  fancy  flower. 
All  of  the  above  new  varieties  were  raised  by  Mr. 
Martin  R.  Smith. 

A  very  distinct  self  is  that  named  Majestic,  raised 
by  Mr.  Douglas  and  to  be  sent  out  by  him  during  next 
autumn.  It  is  a  rich  and  very  dark  purple  of  refined 
form.  There  are  very  few  good  purples  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  both  first-class  of  its  kind  and 
worthy  of  extended  cultivation.  A  fancy  yellow  ground 
named  Zingara  is  a  year  older,  but  still  a  showy  and 
meritorious  form ;  it  is  heavily  flaked  and  barred  with 
maroon  and  red  on  a  yellow  ground.  A  lovely 
colour  is  represented  by  Cinnamon  (Martin  R. 
Smith),  having  dark  reddish-cinnamon  flowers  of 
handsome  form.  It  is  a  favourite  with  many 
connoisseurs  on  account  of  its  distinct  and  lovely 
hue. 

Yellow-Ground  Picotees. — This  type  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  having  the  body  colour  of  the  petals 
of  some  shade  of  yellow,  margined  with  a  different 
colour.  The  latter  is  not  always  strictly  confined  to 
the  margin  as  in  a  white-ground  Picotee,  but  may 
form  slender  stripes  or  lines  running  down  the  petal. 
The  edging,  however,  is  generally  a  very  distinctive 
feature.  The  petals  of  the  new  Heather  Bell  (M.  R. 
Smith)  are  edged  with  bright  rose,  and  the  flowers 
of  handsome  size.  Professor  (M.  R.  Smith)  is  also 
a  beautifully  refined  flower,  margined  with  a  light 
scarlet  edging  on  a  clear  yellow  ground.  The 
bright  yellow  flowers  of  Borderer  are  margined  with 
a  lively  red.  Day  Dream  is  another  fine  thing, 
having  a  scarlet  edging,  and  some  lines  of  the  same 
hue  running  down  the  petals.  The  above  four  were 
raised  by  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  and  are  new  for 
this  year.  Varieties  of  one,  two,  or  three  years’ 
standing  are  very  numerous,  for  great  improvements 
amongst  them  have  quite  recently  been  effected. 
Mohican  is  one  of  last  year’s  varieties,  and  is  notable 
for  its  deep  yellow  ground,  lightly  edged  with  rosy- 
red.  These  lovely  flowers  have  only  to  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated  and  understood,  for  description  can  only 
convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  their  beauty,  subtle  tints 
of  colouring,  and  the  infinity  of  arrangement  of  the 
same. 


Malmaison  Carnations.— About  sixteen  varieties 
of  very  choice  and  well  selected  Malmaison  Carna¬ 
tions  are  now  offered  the  public,  these  being  regarded 
as  new  in  contradistinction  to  the  well-known  blush 
and  pink  varieties  now  almost  universally  included 
in  collections.  They  have  been  flowering  more  or 
less  for  a  long  time  past,  though  many  of  them  were 
still  blooming  profusely  last  week.  Very  large, 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers  of  handsome  form  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  Trumpeter  (Martin  Smith).  The  plant  is 
a  strong  grower,  yet  flowers  profusely,  the  plants 
not  being  disbudded  nor  shaded ;  the  flowers  are 
also  deliciously  scented.  Lady  Grimston  is  flaked 
and  mottled  with  bright  rose  on  a  pale  rosy  ground, 
and  is  the  best  striped  variety  in  this  section.  Prime 
Minister  (Martin  Smith)  is  very  similar  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  flowers  to  Trumpeter, 
being  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  and  fine  form,  but  it 
differs  entirely  in  habit  and  the  much  narrower 
foliage  than  usually  prevails  amongst  the  Mal- 
maisons.  It  was  derived  from  the  Malmaison  race, 
however,  and  is  considered  the  finest  scarlet  Mal¬ 
maison  in  cultivation.  It  is  certainly  very  hand¬ 
some,  vigorous,  sweet  scented,  and  free.  Equally 
choice  in  its  way  is  the  pure  white  Nell  Gwynne 
(Martin  Smith),  being  the  purest  white  Malmaison 
that  has  yet  been  raised.  Another  leading  type  is 
Lord  Roseberry,  having  cupped  flowers  of  a  rich, 
dark  rose,  and  deliciously  scented.  It  was  honoured 
some  time  ago  with  the  Award  of  Merit  of  the 
R.H.S.  Handsome  varieties  also  are  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood,  salmon-pink  ;  The  Churchwarden,  crimson- 
scarlet  ;  Mrs.  Everard  Hambro,  crimson-rose ;  Mrs. 
Martin  Smith,  with  rosy  flowers  and  the  habit  of  the 
ordinary  tree  Carnations ;  and  Princess  May,  deep, 
rich  rose. 

Tree  Carnations. — A  general  collection  of  tree 
Carnations  is  always  kept  in  stock  ;  and  the  race  is 
always  being  improved  by  additions  of  new  and  more 
perfect  forms  from  year  to  year.  Scilla  (Douglas) 
is  the  finest  white  offered  for  this  year,  the  colour 
being  pure  and  the  petals  of  great  substance  and  good 
form.  Its  qualities  are  well  brought  out  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  Continental  variety,  Deutsche  Braut 
(German  Bride),  sent  out  as  the  best  white.  The 
latter  lacks  the  refinement  of  the  former.  The  other 
new  one  for  this  year  is  Sardis,  a  charming  carmine 
flower  of  beautiful  form  when  it  first  opens,  gradually 
changing  to  a  clear,  rich  pink.  Slightly  older  is 
Comus,  considered  to  be  the  finest  white  tree  Car¬ 
nation  in  the  lists.  It  certainly  does  well  here,  being 
vigorous,  free,  and  carrying  its  blooms  erect  on  stout 
footstalks.  The  rosy-pink  flowers  of  Regalia  are  as 
large  as  those  of  a  Malmaison,  yet  it  was  raised  from 
Miss  Joliffe  by  crossing.  It  is  vigorous  and  flowers 
very  freely.  Alfred  Grey  is  a  soft  yellow  flower, 
flushed  and  slightly  striped  occasionally  with  pink, 
being  very  distinct.  Those  interested  in  Carnations 
could  not  do  better  than  pay  a  visit  of  inspection,  and 
see  the  various  magnificent  strains  of  different  types 
of  this  popular  race  for  themselves,  and  they  will 
certainly  be  delighted  with  the  varied  display  on 
view  during  the  next  week  or  two. 

- - 

BEARDED  OR  GERMAN  IRISES. 

Possibly  no  one  would  dispute  the  statement  if  I 
said  that  Irises,  at  least  of  the  taller  groups,  are  the 
handsomest  of  hardy  summer  flowering  plants. 
They  are  comparable  to  the  Cattleyas  or  Sobralias 
of  the  tropics  and  hardy  plant  lovers  go  so  far  as  to 
declare  a  preference  for  these  beautiful  flowers  so 
easily  secured,  rather  than  Orchids.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  which  I  like  best,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
think  that  few  sights  are  more  enjoyable  and  so 
extravagantly  and  delicately  rich,  as  are  the  groups 
of  Irises  growing  in  beds  upon  lawns. 

Irises  are  classed  in  two  sections,  bulbous,  and 
rhizomatous.  The  first  class  embraces  Spanish  and 
English  Irises  of  which  the  last  named  are  larger  than 
the  others. 

Instead  of  having  a  creeping  rootstock  or  rhizome, 
like  a  true  Iris,  the  Spanish  and  English  Irises  have 
elongated  bulb-like  corms,  so  that  after  all  they  are 
not  even  bulbs,  but  corms.  The  rhizomatous  section 
give  rise  to  bearded  and  beardless  Irises.  The 
bearded  species  include  Iris  germanica  which  has 
numerous  varieties  with  blue,  purple,  or  white 
flowers,  known  also,  as  are  all  the  German  Irises,  as 
the  Flag  Irises  ;  I.  pallida,  a  species  with  numerous 
varieties,  all  lovely ;  I.  neglecta,  I  squalens,  I.  varie- 
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gata,  I.  aphylla  and  I.  amoena,  each  of  which 
represents  a  specific  form  having  varieties  of  itself. 

The  beardless  Irises  are  dwarfer,  more  slender 
and  without  the  “beards,”  often  so  beautifully 
coloured  in  the  bearded  section.  The  bulbous 
species  and  varieties  produce  seeds  freely  and  this 
can  be  sown  after  it  has  ripened  either  out  of  doors 
on  warm  borders  or,  preferably,  in  sandy  soil  in  pans 
They  will  germinate  in  the  spring  time,  and  bulbs 
for  flowering  are  ready  after  three  years’  growth. 

The  German  Flag  Irises  are  most  readily  and  safely 
propagated  by  division.  Irises  have,  more  or  less,  a 
special  liking  for  special  site, soil  or  care.  Those  which 
are  easiest  and  of  course  most  largely  grown,  are  the 
rhizomatous  section.  Given  an  open  border  or  bed, 
with  good,  light,  moist,  rich  soil,  which  is  also  warm 
and  well  drained,  they  will  last  thrivingly  for  years. 
To  disturb  them  is  altogether  harmful,  and  so  often 
as  they  are  disturbed,  just  so  often  will  they  deterio¬ 
rate.  A  protecting  and  nourishing  layer  of  sappy 
manure  should  be  given  to  them  early  in  the  year, 
but  the  rhizomes  must  not  be  kept  buried,  else  they 
decay.  The  flower  stalks  are  stout  enough  to 
support  themselves. 

Some  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  species  named 
are,  Iris  pallida,  I.  p.  Queen  of  May,  a  deeper  lilac- 
blue  than  the  specific  form  ;  I.  p.  dalmatica,  a  lovely 
variety,  pale  blue,  and  delicate  both  in  fall  (or  lower 
petal)  and  standard  (upper,  or  erect  petal) ;  and  I. 
p.  delicata,  pale  almost  to  whiteness.  It  is  most 
exquisite.  Then  of  the  forms  of  I.  neglecta  we  find 
I.  n.  amabilis,  with  deep  velvety  purple  falls  and 
lilac-blue  standards,  and  I.  n.  Wagner  with  lavender 
standard,  and  falls  of  violet  with  a  white  edge.  I. 
squalens  magnifica  is  blood-red  purple,  with  dun,  or 
brown  coloured  falls.  I.  s.  walneriana  has  a  medium 
blue,  and  yellow  beard.  Iris  flavescens  is  a  soft, 
sweet-scented  flower.  This  is  but  a .  driblet  from 
dozens  of  other  grand  types.  —  D. 

- -t- - 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
AT  CHISWICK. 

The  first  day  of  the  International  Conference  on 
Hybridisation  and  Cross-breeding,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was 
opened  on  Tuesday  morning  last  at  Chiswick,  under 
very  favourable  circumstances  as  to  weather ;  but 
all  the  same  it  was  overpoweriDgly  hot  in  the  big 
vinery  where  the  exhibits  were  staged.  Many  inter¬ 
esting  things  were  shown,  but  really  the  exhibits 
should  have  been  retained  at  Chiswick  for  two  days 
to  give  time  for  the  proper  examination  of  the 
exhibits.  A  great  amount  of  work,  however,  was 
accomplished  in  the  time. 

Messrs. J.Veitch  &  Sons., Ltd. .Chelsea,  set  up  a  very 
large  and  comprensive  collection  of  hybrid  Orchids. 
Amongst  them  we  noted  Phalaenopsis  ludde- 
violacea  (luddemanniana  x  violacea),  Disa  Veitchi 
(grandifloraxracemosa),  Sobralia  Veitchi  (macran- 
tha+xantholeuca),  Epiphronitis  Veltchi'(Sophronites 
grandiflora  +  Epidendrum  radicans)  and  a  new  one 
having  the  latter  as  one  of  its  parents,  namely  Epi- 
laelia  Charlesworthii.  Spathoglottis  aureo-vieillardi 
explains  its  hybridity.  Epidendrum  radicante-vitel- 
linum  is  another  remarkably  distinct  hybrid  from 
E.  vitellinum  (female)  hnd  E.  radicans  male.)  Cyp- 
ripedium  grande  (longifolium  Hartwegi  x  caudatum) 
is  still  a  grand  acquisition  to  the  genus.  Many  other 
things  were  full  of  interest  if  time  had  permitted  to 
give  details. 

M.  Chas.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France,  staged  a  fine 
lot  of  hybrid  Orchids,  some'  of  the  more  notable  of 
which  were  Laeliocattleya  callistoglossa  (Laelia 
purpurata  x  Cattleya  gigas  imperialis)  ;  Laelio¬ 
cattleya  duvaliana  (L.  purpurata  x  C.  speciosissima 
luddemanniana);  Laeliocattleya radiata  (L.  purpurata 
X  C.  nobilior),  and  various  other  showy  subjects. 

Messrs  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  exhibited  some  showy  and  choice  Cattleyas, 
including  C.  crocata  albens,  C.  Mendelii  enfieldensis, 
Laeliocattleya  arnoldiana  (L.  purpurata  x  C. 
labiata),  and  various  hybrid  Cypripediums,  including 
C.  I’Ansoni  giganteum,  of  great  vigour. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  exhibited  a  group 
of  Orchids,  including  finely  flowered  pieces  of 
Cypripedium  dominianum,  C.  grande  atratum,  C. 
superbiens,  and  the  hybrid  Vanda  Miss  Jcaquim,  a 
hybrid  between  V.  teres  and  V.  hookeriana.  It 
carried  three  long  vigorous  spikes.  He  also  had 
many  other  hyhrid  Cypripediums,  Masdevallias, 


Cattleyas,  and  Epidendrums  of  greater  or  less 
interest. 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young), 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  exhibited  Laelia  tenebrosa 
gigantea,  Laeliocattleya  arnoldiana,  Lc.  Eudora 
splendens,  Lc.  canhamiana,  Lc.  Eximia,  and  others 
in  the  pink  of  perfection. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke), 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  exhibited  Odontoglossum 
Cooksonii  crawshayanum,  a  hybrid  between  O.  Hallii 
(female)  and  O.  crispum  lilacinum.  All  the  seg¬ 
ments  were  narrow,  resembling  O.  Hallii,  except 
that  the  lip  was  like  crispum.  All  were  blotched 
with  cinnamon  on  a  white  ground.  He  also  showed 
O.  crispum  crawshayanum  and  O.c.  Mrs.  De  B. 
Crawshay. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co  ,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  a 
number  of  hybrid  Cypripediums, including  C.  Garbari 
(Lawrenceanum  x  rothschildianum),  C.  Premier  (bee- 
chensexrothschildianum),  C.  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
(youngianum  x  rothschildianum)  and  some  others. 

G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  Esq.,  (gardener  Mr.  Schill) 
New  Hall-Hey,  Rawtenstall,  exhibited  a  fine  hybrid 
named  Cypripedium  schillianum  (gowerianum  x 
rothschildianum).  The  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  was 
accorded  to  this,  but  it  was  disqualified  owing  to  its 
having  been  shown  at  Manchester  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  there. 

Cattleya  Firebrand  (schilleriana  x  lawrenceana) 
was  staged  by  Chas.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Bond),  Elstead  House,  Godaiming. 

The  Rev.  F.  Paynton  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Cooke), 
Stoke  Hill,  Guildford,  exhibited  Cattleya  Harrisoni 
alba,  and  Laeliocattleya  Adolphus  (Laelia  cinna- 
barina  x  C.  Acklandiae). 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  exhibited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  dwarf  or  Cupid  Sweet  Peas  in  pots,  of 
which  Invincible  Carmine,  Princess  Victoria,  Sultan, 
Princess  Beatrice,  and  Rising  Sun  were  very  pretty 
as  to  colour,  and  equally  dwarf  as  the  original 
Cupid. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Bain),  exhibited  a  black  Pea  named  Nero.  The  pods 
properly  speaking  were  dark  purple. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Edmon¬ 
ton,  staged  a  group  of  Ferns  in  eighty-five  species 
and  varieties  Adiantums,  Gymnogrammes,  Pteris, 
Phlebodiums,  and  Lom arias  were  all  included  in  the 
exhibit,  and  large  as  was  the  exhibit  and  number  of 
forms  each  specimen  had  been  exclusively  raised 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  May. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  staged  four  large 
baskets  of  Strawberries  and  plants  in  pots  to  show 
the  habit  and  fruitfulness.  Their  Latest  of  All  and 
Waterloo  were  extra  fine. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  put  up  an 
interesting  and  varied  stock  of  flowers  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  and  Liliums,  &c.  The  group 
which  was  very  well  arranged  contained  all  the  finer 
Gladioli,  Day  Lilies,  Heucheras  in  variety,  Liliums, 
Campanulas,  Lychnis,  and  Iris  laevigata  in  varieties. 

M.  Morel,  Lyons,  France,  showed  Vriesias  in 
great  diversity.  These  offered  something  rather 
new  and  were  strikingly  beautiful. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Hudson),  made 
a  delightful  display  with  his  hybrid  and  other 
Nympheas.  N.  stellata,  a  pale  lavender  blue,  N. 
odorata  rubra,  N.  marliacea  alba,  and  N.  marliacea 
albida  were  like  flowers  from  a  finer  sphere  than 
earth.  Large  plants  of  Nicotiana  sylvestris,  well 
grown  in  pots,  were  placed  as  a  background. 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal) 

M.  Morel,  of  Lyons,  also  sent  a  large  number  of 
Clematis  blooms  showing  a  variety  of  hue,  but 
further  remarks  must  follow. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  sent  a  large 
variety  of  Roses,  embracing  climbers,  H.  P.’s,  and 
Teas,  and  the  value  of  many  of  the  crosses  will  be 
seen  by  the  award  they  received. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
London,  made  an  exceedingly  interesting  show  of 
hardy  evergreen  shrubs  grafted  on  to  plants  of  allied 
but  distinct  genera,  or  allied  species,  as  Genistas  on 
Laburnum,  Lilac  grafted  on  Phillyrea,  and  Phillyrea 
on  Osmanthus,  and  such  like.  Hybrid  Water  Lilies 
were  also  shown,  and  a  very  large  collection  of 
Pitcher  plants  (Nepenthes),  followed  by  their  well- 
known  hybrid  Javan  Rhododendrons,  including  the 
double  balsamiflorum  strain.  The  same  firm  put 
up  hybrid  Begonias  (Burkei,  decora,  their  hybrids, 
and  other  stove  types),  and  a  group  of  forty-two 


Ferns,  supposed  hybrids  and  sports,  the  parentage  of 
which  was  also  shown  ;  also  Hollyhocks  and  Del¬ 
phiniums. 

C.  T.  Druery,  Esq  ,  ii,  Shaw  Road,  Acton,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  number  of  Lastreas,  Athyriums,  Poly- 
stichums,  Polypodiums,  and  Scolopendriums,  show¬ 
ing  various  crosses. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  exhibited 
good  types  of  their  Coccinea  and  Jackmarni  types  of 
Clematis. 

G.  Yeld,  Esq.,  Clifton  Cottage,  York,  sent  hybrid 
Hemerocallis. 

Mr.  Eckford,  Wem,  sent  a  number  of  new  Sweet 
Peas. 

Scapes  of  Cineraria  stellata  came  from  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Claremont  Nursery,  Woking, 
showed  a  novelty  in  his  border  Carnation,  Mrs.  H. 
Shoesmith. 

Professor  Hugo  de  Vries,  Amsterdam,  exhibited 
transparent  paper  bags  for  enclosing  flowers  during 
artificial  fertilisation. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  put  together 
a  host  of  new  stove  and  other  plants. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill,  also  brought 
some  hardy  Campanulas  and  other  things. 

M.  Wilhelm  Pfitzer,  Stuttgart,  Germany,  showed 
his  fringed  strain  of  Begonias. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cross,  Wisbech,  showed  a  new  prolific 
Apple  named  Victoria. 

Lord  SufAeld  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Allan),  Gunton 
Park,  showed  Lady  Suffield  Strawberry. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  also  showed  Straw¬ 
berries,  Veitch’s  Perfection  being  decidedly 
superior. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Surrey,  exhibited 
his  high-class  border  and  other  Carnation  blooms, 
some  of  which  received  Awards  and  will  be  noted 
next  week. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  Junr.,  Haarlem, 
Holland,  sent  Liliums. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr, 
James  Hudson, V.M.H.), Gunnersbury  House,  Acton, 
also  put  up  besides  the  Lilies  mentioned  a  large 
selection  of  grand  Cherries. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Flurst,  Burbage,  Finchley,  put  up  a 
selection  of  hybrid  Barberries. 

R.  Young,  Esq.,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool,  showed 
Cypripediums. 

A  large  number  of  hybrids  (of  various  origin) 
came  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  fine  was  a  group  of  the  new  Kalanchoe  flammea, 
with  cymes  of  orange-scarlet  flowers. 

- - — - 

SWANLEY  HORTICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

“  Work  and  Progress,”  is  the  motto  for  those  at 
Swanley  College.  On  June  29th  we  went  down  to 
see  Lady  Falmouth  perform  the  ceremony  of  open¬ 
ing  a  lovely  new  Rose  garden.  The  day  was  warm, 
just  enough  so  to  make  the  shade  of  the  great  trees 
skirting  the  smooth  lawns  around  the  students’ 
residence  pleasantly  appreciated.  The  Lady 
Falmouth  was  introduced  in  a  genial,  humorous  and 
encouraging  speech  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Hole. 
The  Dean  told  us  he  was  glad  that  steps  had  been 
taken  to  make  a  lovely  garden  lovelier,  by -the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  king  of  flowers,  for  as  the  lion  was  king 
of  beasts,  and  the  eagle  king  of  the  birds,  so  in 
quality  among  flowers  the  beautiful  Rose  stands  first. 
He  knew  the  soil  and  environs  were  rather  untract- 
able,  but  from  the  splendid  start  the  plants  had  made 
he  hoped  that  next  year,  if  he  was  spared  to 
come  there  again,  they  would  have  great  sheets  of 
sweet-smelling  lovely  Roses  decking  all  the  beds. 
They  must  be  prepared  for  disappointments,  like  the 
Irishman,  whose  pig,  when  he  killed  it,  weighed  less 
than  he  said  it  would,  though  he  always  expected  it 
would  !  So  not  hoping  for  too  much  their  satisfac¬ 
tion  would  be  the  greater  when  what  was  but  lately 
a  grassy  waste  would  yield  a  rich  return  of  the  purest 
of  beauty. 

Lady  Falmouth  gracefully  complimented  the 
students  and  their  teachers  on  the  venture  and 
showed  forth  how  ennobling  was  the  love  for  flowers 
and  gardens  and  Nature.  Miss  Douglas  Pennant, 
Lady  Darnby,  Miss  Jebb,  Miss  Courtsold,  Miss 
Cons,  Miss  White  (Dublin),  and  Mr.  Houston 
(Chelmsford),  were  noted  among  others  at  the 
gathering. 

The  Roses  include  a  large  selection  of  Briers 
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around  the  outer  boundaries,  and  Teas,  China,  H.P., 
and  other  garden  Roses  in  the  beds  and  borders.  Sena- 
teurVaisse,  Comte  deRaimbaud,  Victor  Hugo,  Wm. 
Allan  Richardson,  La  France,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and 
many  others  not  yet  in  bloom,  were  promising 
favourably.  Grass  paths  are  laid  out  between  the 
beds.  After  tea  had  been  partaken  of  Mr.  Harrod, 
one  of  the  instructors,  gave  a  lecture,  and,  assisted 
by  one  of  the  lady  students,  demonstrated  the 
*•  driving”  of  bees,  extracting  honey,  &c.  The 
whole  of  the  gardens  were  in  very  presentable  form. 
Hardy  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  Pears,  had  a 
goodly  bearing  of  produce.  Indoors  the  same  satis¬ 
factory  conditions  prevail.  Vines,  both  Muscats, 
Hamburghs  and  other  black  Grapes  are  heavily 
cropped  with  neat  market  bunches.  Tomatos  were 
literally  roped,  and  they  are  extensively  grown. 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  were  strong.  Vegetables 
were,  of  course,  suffering  greatly  from  drought,  for 
the  soil  is  very  thin  and  much  exposed. 

In  the  quarters  lying  some  250  yards  to  the  south, 
where  Cob  Nuts  with  bush  and  standard  fruit  trees 
are  grown,  the  soil  is  much  firmer,  richer,  and 
deeper.  The  great  difference  of  the  trees  and  under 
crops  here,  too,  show  plainly  that  the  soil  on  the 
other  part  is  not  what  it  should  be,  and  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  wise  step  if  the  directors  planted  more 
largely  on  what  proves  to  be  the  best  land.  Altogether 
Mr.  Budworth,  the  head  gardener,  manages  well, 
and  diligent  workers  will  find  plenty  to  see  and  learn 
at  Swanley  College. 

- 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  AND  ALPINE 
PLANTS. 

In  the  hardy  plant  borders  and  beds  the  increase  of 
growth  during  the  past  month  has  been  remarkably 
slow.  The  rain  which  came  on  Sunday,  25th  ult.,  and 
again  later  on  in  the  week  has  caused  a  new  and 
better  development.  The  hardy  plant  lover  has 
much  to  busy  him  or  herself  with  now,  and  surely 
nothing  in  this  life  is  sweeter  than  to  be  out  among 
the  pink  flowered  briers,  or  blue  and  white 
Clematises,  and  the  Ferns,  or,  better,  among  the 
ancient  Sunflowers,  Bellflowers,  Lilies,  and  scented 
Geraniums,  early  on  a  dewy  summer  morning  before 
the  heated  air  has  made  us  lazy.  The  wealth  of 
bloom  has,  of  course,  yet  to  unfold,  but  some  sweet 
things  are  now  in  their  glory. 

Erigeron  philadelphicus  is  flowering  now  and 
has  been  for  some  time  a  bright  and  much  envied 
little  thing  at  the  foot  of  the  rockery  and  in  the 
borders.  The  starry  Daisy-like  pinky  heads  last  a 
long  time  good,  and  being  borne  on  slender  stalks 
little  more  than  1  ft.  long  they  are  suitable  for  rustic 
table  decoration  if  so  required.  A  rich,  medium 
soil  and  free  position  answer  it  well,  and  it  can  be 
propagated  either  by  division  in  spring  or  by  seeds 
sown  in  boxes  early  in  the  year  and  the  plants 
afterwards  put  out. 

Anthyllis  Vulneraria  alpestris  is  a  very  fair 
representation  of  a  large  bloomed  Clover,  only  that 
the  flowers  are  buff-yellow.  This  variety  does  well 
on  the  rockery  in  a  fibrous  loam.  It,  and  the  other 
herbaceous  perennial  kinds  can  be  increased  either 
by  division  or  from  seeds.  The  annual  species  are 
easily  raised  from  seeds  and  the  evergreen  species 
are  subject  to  either  mode  of  propagation.  These 
latter  can  be  planted  in  any  light  position  but  in  the 
colder  parts  of  the  land  some  protection  in  winter  is 
necessary.  These  plants  are  far  too  seldom  seen. 

Delphinium  speciosum  (Larkspur). — This  is  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  tall,  bright,  blue-flowered 
plants  blooming  in  the  borders  at  Kew.  It  reaches 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height,  flowering  in  spikes  for  nearly 
half  that  length.  It  is  a  single-flowered  species  as 
yet.  Although  the  Larkspurs  are  among  the  stateliest 
and  most  lovely  of  garden  plants,  little  or  no  care 
is  ever  demanded  by  them,  or,  from  appreciation, 
given  them.  Of  course,  it  always  pays  to  be  atten¬ 
tive  and  fairly  liberal.  A  deep,  moist  loam,  well 
worked  and  enriched  for  the  first  planting,  which 
may  be  in  spring  or  late  autumn,  and  watering, 
mulching,  perhaps,  with  thinning  of  the  young 
growths,  or  removal  of  the  fading  flower  spikes,  and 
constant  plucking  off  of  the  swelling  ovaries  all  tend 
to  prolong  or  improve  the  spikes.  They  are  in¬ 
creased  by  division  or  cuttings,  or  generally  seeds 
sown  outdoors  in  April.  There  are  perennial  and 
annual  species. 

Crambe  cordifolia. — Where  a  bold,  beautifully 


showy  plant  is  wanted,  as  for  planting  high  up  at  the 
back  portion  of  a  rookery,  nothing  surpasses  this 
member  of  the  Seakale  tribe.  Given  a  deep  rich 
soil  and  warmth  the  show  made  by  the  great  wide 
spray  of  small,  honey-scented  flowers  rising  clear 
above  the  dark,  large,  cordate  leaves  is  very  grand. 
It  grows  to  nearly  6  ft.,  and  is  most  readily  raised 
from  seeds. 

Cypripedium  spectabile  (Moccasin  Flower)  is 
now  in  all  its  beauty.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  hardy  Orchids,  succeeding  in  grand  style  in  a 
deep,  moist,  peaty  soil,  a  little  bit  shaded,  but  yet 
having  good  light.  For  a  recess  part  of  the  rock 
garden  great  breadths  of  this  plant  make  a  fine 
show.  It  grows  nearly  2  ft.  high,  flowering  at  the 
apex  of  the  stalks,  and  coloured  pure  white  and 
bright  rosy-pink  at  the  lower  edges  of  the  pouch. 
Its  native  habitat  is  in  the  Northern  States  of 
America,  where  it  may  be  seen  in  the  damp,  cool 
woods  in  great  luxuriance.  Propagation  is  effected 
in  moderate  numbers  by  division. 

Saxifraga  Cotyledon  pyramidalis  (Pyramidal 
Saxifraga). — This  is  the  handsomest  and  almost  the 
largest  of  all  the  numerous  species  of  the  genus, 
having  their  leaves  in  rosettes.  Its  wide  distribution 
in  the  natural  state,  reaching  as  it  does  from  the 
cooler  elevations  of  the  Southern  Pyrenees  which 
divide  France  and  Spain,  right  up  north  to  where 
the  Laplander  skims  along  behind  his  reindeer  team. 
It  is  easily  known  after  the  first  inspection,  because 
of  the  size,  the  grey  colour,  and  the  serrated  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  edge  of  the  leaves.  The  flower  spikes 
(at  times  nearly  2  ft.  long),  of  pure  white  bell¬ 
flowers,  are  thrown  welFup,  but  their  weight  causes 
them  to  arch  very  gracefully.  It  is  necessary,  for 
safety,  to  support  them  with  a  wire  rod,  or  thin, 
strong  cane.  The  flowers  are  now  largely  grown  for 
market,  and  sell  well.  The  plants  are  generally 
grown  on  the  rockery  and  near  the  base,  but  high 
enough  to  be  out  of  all  harm  from  passers-by  or 
from  the  mud  spattering  of  rain.  Any  ordinary  soil 
suits  it,  and  only  one  point  more  may  be  hinted  at, 
that  of  always  removing  the  offsets  from  around  the 
parent.  These  or  seed  sowing  are  the  means  of 
increasing  the  stock. 

Viola  cornuta  (Horned  Pansy). — This  fine  little 
plant  has  been  a  long,  long  time  a  favourite  in  all 
gardens.  Nearly  anywhere  it  succeeds,  but  best  of 
all  in  moist,  fairly  rich  soil.  For  lines  in  borders  or 
for  groups,  patches,  or  sheets  of  colour  in  beds,  and 
also  as  a  plant  for  the  rockery,  the  Horned  Pansy, 
with  its  bright  blue  flowers  on  their  slender  short 
stalks,  is  invaluable.  Naturally,  it  grows  at  high 
elevations  on  those  mountains  where  so  many 
charming  flowers  are  found — the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Alps.  It  has  numerous  varieties  in  various  colours. 
The  propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings,  or  seeds,  or 
by  division.  Cuttings  may  be  struck  early  in  the 
autumn,  and  kept  secure  with  the  protection  of 
handlights  or  frames. — D. 
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NATIONAL  ROSE. — July  1st. 

(Concluded  from  p.  717.) 

The  Challenge  Cup  of  the  N.R.S.,  for  twelve 
distinct  Roses,  was  won  by  Geo.  Mowles,  Esq.,  Hit- 
chin,  with  a  very  fine  lot,  including  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon,  Etienne  Levet,  Mdme.  Cusin,  F.  Michelon, 
Marchioness  of  Downshire,  and  Niphetos;  second, 
the  Rev.  C.  Johnstone,  Capel  St.  Mary,  Suffolk,  with 
good  blooms,  but  rather  tenderly  coloured ;  third, 
R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Esq. 

For  four  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each,  the  Rev. 

F.  Page  Roberts  was  first  with  Cleopatra,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Marquise  de  Litta ; 
second,  H.  P.  Landon,  Esq.,  Brentwood  ;  and  third, 

G.  W.  Cook,  Esq.,  North  Finchley. 

For  twelve  Roses  (open  to  all  amateurs),  the  first 
prize,  a  Silver  Cup  (Rumsey),  was  awarded  to  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering,  with  some  splen¬ 
did  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Victor  Hugo,  Marquise  de  Litta, 
&c.  This  was  a  grand  lot,  indeed.  The  second  prize 
went  to  C.  J.  Grahame,  Esq.,  Leatherhead ;  and  the 
third  to  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Hitchin. 

In  Class  XLII.,  for  nine  distinct  varieties  in  five 
trusses,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  again  to  the 
front  with  a  grand  lot,  very  pure  in  colour  and 
refined  in  form.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  was  second 
with  much  smaller  blooms. 


J.  T.  Thompson,  Esq,,  Rounds  Green,  N.,  secured 
a  piece  of  plate  for  six  blooms,  distinct.  Mrs.  J. 
Laing  and  F.  Michelon  were  in  this  exhibit.  F. 
Wellesley,  Esq.,  was  second  with  a  very  fine  lot. 

For  six  blooms  in  four  varieties,  confined  to  those 
who  never  previously  won  a  prize  at  the  N.  R.  S. 
shows,  first,  H.  Adamson, Esq. .Bedale, Yorks.  For  six 
blooms,  distinct  (confined),  Mr.  E.  Maltby,  Feltham, 
was  first ;  W.  M.  Pigott,  Esq.,  Pinner,  second.  For 
six  blooms  of  Roses,  to  be  grown  within  eight  miles 
of  Charing  Cross,  the  Langton  Memorial  Cup  was 
won  by  G.  W.  Cook,  Esq.,  North  Finchley,  with 
splendid  blooms,  really  creditable.  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing  were  very  fine.  For  six 
blooms  of  new  Roses,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was 
placed  first;  Mr.  Bateman,  second. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. — In  the  class  for  eighteen 
blooms  distinct,  for  which  a  Trophy  and  Replica  were 
offered,  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  Colchester,  secured 
the  award,  with  a  splendid  stand.  Elsie  Fugier, 
Cleopatra,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  d’Elise 
Vardon  and  Medea  were  exceptionally  fine;  the 
second  prize  went  to  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  Bath,  with 
Maman  Cochet,  Mdme.  de  Waterville,  Mdme.  C. 
Kuster,  and  Bridesmaid;  the  third  prize  went  to 
Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  Ipswich,  who  had  rather  lax 
blooms. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  blooms  was  this  time 
taken  by  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  with  capital  Maman 
Cochet,  Marechal  Niel,  The  Bride,  and  Catherine 
Mermet ;  second,  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.,  Leatherhead, 
with  the  finest  Marechal  Niel  in  the  show,  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Maman  Cochet,  &c. ;  third,  Rev. 
Hugh  Berners. 

The  piece  of  plate  presented  by  the  vice-president 
of  the  N.R.S.  for  eight  distinct,  three  blooms  each, 
was  won  by  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  with  a  well-balanced 
lot.  The  colours  were  very  deep  and  clear,  Maman 
Cochet,  Marechal  Niel,  and  Mdme.  Cusin  being  the 
very  finest.  The  second  place  was  taken  by  O.  G. 
Orpen,  Esq.,  Colchester,  who  was  clearly  behind. 

For  nine  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  A.  Hill  Gray, 
Esq.,  was  again  first  prizeman,  with  an  even  lot  of 
The  Bride ;  E.  M.  Bethune,  Esq.,  second,  with  the 
same  variety. 

In  Class  LII.  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  the  Rev. 

F.  Page-Roberts  bad  an  exquisite  stand,  Pierpont 
Morgan,  Catherine  Mermet,  Niphetos,  Mdme. 
Cusin,  &c.,  being  very  sweet.  The  second  prize 
went  to  Conway  Jones,  Esq.;  and  Rev.  J.  H- 
Pemberton  was  third. 

Miss  H.  Langton,  Hendon,  was  first  with  nine 
blooms,  distinct,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Powley,  second. 
For  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  Conway  Jones, 
Esq.,  won  with  deep-coloured  Marechal  Niel ;  the 
Rev.  R.  Powley,  second,  with  Mdme.  Cusin  ;  and  the 
Rev.  Page-Roberts,  third,  with  Niphetos. 

For  nine  blooms,  distinct,  A.  Munt,  Esq.,  was 
placed  foremost  with  a  well-arranged  stand  of  good 
flowers.  Mdme.  Cusin,  Catherine  Mermet,  S.  A. 
Prince,  and  Maman  Cochet  were  the  more  select. 
He  thus  won  the  piece  of  plate  presented  by  W.  R. 
West,  Esq. 

The  second  prize  went  to  Geo.  Moules,  Esq.,  who 
was  only  a  few  points  behind  the  first  lot.  The  Rev. 

G.  H.  Baxter,  third,  with  smaller  ones. 

For  six,  distinct,  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  St. 
Margaret’s  Bay,  had  a  choice  half  dozen.  R.  W. 
Bowyer,  Esq.,  was  second. 

With  six  blooms  of  the  Hon.  E.  Gifford,  the  Rev. 
A.  Johnston  was  first ;  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside, 
second,  with  Mdme.  de  Watteville ;  and  F.  Wellesby, 
Esq  ,  third,  with  Mdme.  Olivier. 

For  four,  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each,  Conway 
Jones,  Esq.,  was  first  with  bright  examples;  the  Rev. 

H.  P.  Landon,  second  ;  and  Miss  Langton,  third. 

In  the  LIX  Class  O.  G.  Orpen,  Fsq.,  took  the  lead 

with  six  blooms  of  seven  trusses  each,  and  well 
staged  in  glass  vases.  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Medea, 
Caroline  Kuster,  and  Homere  were  very  fine.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Miss  B.  Langton,  who  was  a 
close  opponent,  and  third  to  the  Rev.  R.  Powley. 
For  six  blooms,  not  less  than  three  varieties,  the 
first  prize  went  to  Ernest  Bewley,  Esq.,  Dublin. 

Garden  or  Decorative  Roses. — The  first  prize, 
a  Silver  Cup,  was  won  by  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  W.  Mease).  Leatherhead,  with  twelve 
bunches  of  beautiful  forms,  large,  brilliant,  and  well 
set  up.  Rosa  Mundi,  Aglaia,  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
Gustave  Regis,  W.  A.  Richardson,  and  Hebe’s  Lip 
were  all  in  grand  torm  ;  the  second  prize  went  to  O. 
G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  with  a  fragrant  batch,  in  which  Ma 
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Capucine.Macrantha,  Gustave  Regis, and  L'Ideal  were 
charming,  to  say  the  least;  F.  W.  Campion,  Esq., 
won  third  place  with  rather  coaser  blooms,  although 
his  Crimson  Rambler  and  Gloire  de  Polyantha  were 
very  fine. 

In  Class  LXII.,  for  nine  distinct  bunches,  Mrs.  A. 
F.  Perkins,  Holmwood,  Surrey,  was  first.  The 
blooms  were  of  enormous  size,  good  substance  and 
tint.  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar,  Celestial,  Mdme.  Pernet 
Ducher,  and  Camoens  were  beautiful ;  the  second 
prize  went  to  Miss  Dorothy  A.  Westfield,  Tunbridge 
Wells ;  and  Miss  Langton,  third.  In  an  extra  class 
for  nine  distinct  bu  aches  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton 
was  the  only  exbibitot.  For  nine  vases  of  Sweet 
Briers  F.  W.  Campion,  Esq.,  Reigate,  was  alone. 
He  had  Lady  Penzance,  Lady  Ashton,  Flora  Mclver, 
Rose  Bradwardin,  &c.  All  were  very  pretty. 

For  a  vase  of  cut  Roses,  arranged  with  foliage  for 
effect,  one  of  the  best  shown  was  from  Miss  E. Turner, 
Hendon,  while  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq  ,  was  equal  first, 
and  Miss  West,  Firth  Dene,  Reigate,  third. 


HANLEY  HORTICULTURAL. — July  5th  and  6th. 

The  third  show  of  this  society  was  held  on  July  5th 
and  6th  in  Hanley  Park,  and  was  in  every  way  a 
glorious  success  all  round.  With  splendid  weather, 
record  gates,  and  a  grand  show,  this  society  is  mak¬ 
ing  wonderful  strides  and  can  already  be  classed 
amongst  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  The  credit  of  this 
is  mainly  due  to  Mr.  J.  Kent,  the  energetic  secretary, 
who  has  worked,  as  we  know,  so  hard  to  get  the  fine 
display.  It  must  be  congratulating  to  him  to  find 
his  endeavours  crowned  with  the  success  they  so 
richly  deserve.  We  trust  he  may  long  continue  to 
hold  the  important  post,  which  he  carries  out  so  well. 

The  principal  features  of  this  show  were  the 
groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  within  300 
square  feet.  Mr.  Peter  Blair,  of  Trentham  Gardens, 
was  the  winner  with  a  grand  group,  containing  many 
features  of  interest  and  strong  in  Orchids;  Mr. 
Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  was  a  good  second  ;  Mr.  J. 
Mee,  of  Nottingham,  third  ;  all  splendid  groups  ;  and 
fourth,  Mr.  Roberts,  The  Gardens,  Oswestry.  The 
classes  for  Orchids  were  well  filled.  For  a  group 
filling  100  square  feet,  a  grand  lot  from  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Esq.,  Stone  (gardener,  Mr.  Stevens),  was  easy 
first.  For  eight  Exotic  Orchids,  and  also  for  six,  Mr. 
Blair  won  with  good  specimens.  The  same  ex¬ 
hibitor  took  first  for  a  group  of  Carnations  (100  feet) 
with  well  grown,  profusely  flowered  plants. 

Plants.  —  Stove  and  greenhouse  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  were  well  shown,  Mr.  Cypher,  of 
Cheltenham,  being  the  principal  winner. 

For  six  plants  in  flower,  distinct,  and  six  fine 
foliage  plants,  distinct,  Mr.  Cypher  was  first ;  and 
Mr.  Nanse,  Leamington  Spa,  second. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  (confined  to 
gardeners  and  amateurs  of  the  counties  of  StaSord, 
Cheshire,  and  Derby),  Mr.  T.  Bolton,  Oakamoor, 
was  first ;  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Jones,  Stoke,  second. 

For  a  group  of  plants  (150  square  feet),  Mr.  R.  G. 
Hawsen,  The  Elms,  Haoley,  took  the  lead  ;  Mr.  B. 
Hawsen  came  second ;  and  Miss  Wright  was  third. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  (confined  to 
growers  within  twelve  miles  of  Hanley  Park),  Mr.  R. 
G.  Hawsen  was  first  prize  man ;  Mr.  J.  Docksey, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Jones,  Stoke,  third. 

The  prizes  in  all  the  other  classes  of  this  division 
were  variedly  distributed. 

Roses.  —  These  were  grand  considering  the 
weather. 

For  forty-eight  varieties,  distinct,  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  were  easily  first ; 
Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons,  Lower  Broad  Heath, 
Worcester,  came  second;  and  Messrs.  Perkins  & 
Sons,  Coventry,  third. 

For  thirty-six  Roses,  distinct,  tl^e  blooms  of  each, 
Messrs.  Dickson  were  first,  and  Messrs.  Townsend, 
second.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four,  distinct, 
Messrs.  Dickson,  Perkins,  and  Townsend  took  the 
prizes  in  this  order. 

For  twelve  Teas,  Mr.  R.  Hastings,  Hanley,  was 
first,  and  the  Messrs.  Townsend,  second. 

Cut  Flowers  and  Floral  Arrangements. — 
These  formed  a  grand  feature,  especially  the  floral 
display,  20  ft.  by  5  ft.,  which  was  well  won  by 
Jenkinson  &  Sons,  Newcastle.  The  bouquet  classes 
were  won  by  the  same  firm. 

There  was  good  competition  in  the  dinner  table 
decorations  class.  For  a  table  8  ft.  by  4  ft.,  having 
flowers,  foliage,  and  fruit,  the  latter  in  not  less  than 
twelve  dishes  of  eight  distinct  kinds,  the  Earl  of 


Harrington  (gardener,  Mr.  Goodacre),  secured  the 
valuable  prize  of  £10  and  a  five  guinea  silver  clock ; 
Sir  J.  Pease,  Guisborough  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Mclndoe),  was  second ;  Mr.  W.  Edmonds,  Bestwood 
Gardens,  Arnold,  Notts.,  came  in  third  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Dove,  Sunnyside,  Tansley,  Matlock,  was  fourth. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.  —  Amateurs  and 
cottagers  did  themselves  great  credit  for  the  many 
grand  examples  of  cultivation  exhibited  by  them, 
the  competition  being  very  keen  in  most  cases. 

For  a  collection  of  ten  dishes  of  fruit,  in  not  less 
than  six  kinds,  not  more  than  two  varieties  of  a 
kind,  Pines  excluded,  the  Earl  of  Harrington  took 
the  lead  ;  Lord  Bagot  followed  ;  Sir  Joseph  Pease, 
M.P.,  came  in  third  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
was  fourth.  The  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  remark¬ 
ably  fine,  and  competition  keen. 

For  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington  again  won ;  Mr.  A.  Ruddock,  Bangor, 
being  second  ;  and  Sir  J.  Pease,  M.P.,  third. 

For  two  bunches  of  White  Muscats,  Sir  J.  Pease 
beat  the  Earl  of  Harrington ;  T.  Bolton,  Esq., 
Oakamoor,  came  in  third. 

For  six  Peaches  Lord  Bagot  was  first,  Mr.  T, 
Bolton,  second,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Ellis,  Worksop,  third. 

For  six  Nectarines,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  beat 
Mr.  Edmonds,  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Ellis  was  third. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  prizes  for  the  best  col¬ 
lection  of  vegetables  were  wod,  first,  by  Lady 
Theodore  Guest,  Henstridge,  Dorset  ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon,  took  the  second  place. 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons, 
of  Stourbridge,  also  for  a  collection  of  vegetables, 
were  taken  away  by  Lady  Guest,  the  Earl  of  Car¬ 
narvon,  and  Mr.  J.  Baker,  Old  Basford,  Notts.,  in 
the  order  named.  These  were  the  chief  winners  in 
the  other  vegetable  classes. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  not  for  competition 
were  a  pleasing  feature : — 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  a 
lovely  group  of  new  and  rare  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  and  Orchids,  containing  many  features  of 
special  interest. 

Messrs.  Hill  &  Sons,  Edmonton,  put  together  a 
collection  of  Ferns  which  were  most  attractive  So 
was  a  grand  collection  of  Ivies  from  Messrs.  Cut- 
bush  &  Son,  Highgate. 

Mr.  Joe  White’s  collection  of  hardy  flowers 
excelled  his  previous  efforts. 

The  groups  put  up  by  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester ; 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  London  ;  also  Mr.  Eckford’s 
Sweet  Peas,  were  prime  attractions,  each  group 
being  of  the  best. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth's  Orchids,  from  Bradford, 
were  very  attractive. 

Messrs.  Clapham  &  Sons’  portable  rock-work  was 
greatly  admired  and  deservedly  so.  It  is  tound  to 
become  very  popular. 

Messrs.  Hartland  &  Sons,  Cork,  had  Begonias, 
which  were  grand  and  no  mistake. 

The  above  all  received  Gold  Medals. 

Mr.  Walters,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford,  Kent, 
received  a  Medal  for  a  collection  of  Melons  Queen 
Victoria,  and  First-class  Certificate  for  his  new 
Carnation,  Lady  Gerrard,  a  grand  canary-yellow 
flower  and  of  great  substance. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  florists  to  the  Queen, 
Rothesay,  staged  a  high  class  group  of  cut  flowers. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  had  their 
beautiful  Ferns. 

Messrs.  J.  Cowan  &  Co.,  Gateacre,  showed 
Orchids  that  were  noticeably  fine. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White,  Worcester,  had  a  good  collection 
of  hardy  flowers. 

Other  prominent  exhibits  came  from  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  with  a  fine  lot  of  cut 
flowers  of  herbaceous  plants.  Mr.  W.  Sydenham, 
Tamworth,  showed  Pansies  aDd  Violas.  Messrs. 
Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  had  fruit  and  vegetables 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  also  showed  cut 
flowers ;  and  Mr.  Pattison,  of  Shrewsbury,  had 
Sweet  Peas. 

ROSE  SHOW,  MANCHESTER. — July  8th. 

This  annual  festival  was  held  at  the  Botanic 
Garden  under  most  favourable  conditions.  The 
weather  being  somewhat  dull  kept  the  blooms  in 
excellent  condition.  To  counteract  the  sun's  rays 
through  the  glass  roof,  Mr.  Weathers  had  a  shade  of 
light  tiffany  slung  over  the  tables.  This  was  an 
introduction  and  would  prove  of  material  value  on  a 
bright  day.  The  exhibition  was  an  excellent  one, 


the  blooms  showing  improved  substance  over  the 
earlier  exhibitions, and  this  order  of  merit  was  shown 
throughout  the  show. 

Nurserymens’  Classes. — For  sixty  distinct 
trusses,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  staged  the 
premier  lot  with  good  sized,  fresh  blooms,  the  best 
being  Marie  Baumann,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mrs.  Cocker, 
Chas.  Lefebvre,  White  Lady,  Dr.  Andry,  Victor 
Hugo,  Etienne  Levet,  L'Havre,  Mrs  J.  Laing,  Duke 
of  Teck,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Mdme.  C.  Ramey, 
Duchess  de  Morny,  Camille  Bernardin,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Kaiserin  Augustin,  Victoria,  Mdme. 
Cusin,  Prince  Arthur,  &c.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  & 
Sons,  Newtownards,  were  second  with  good  blooms 
of  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Sbarman  Crawford.  The  remaining  prize  went  to 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester. 

For  thirty-six  varieties,  Mr.  R.  B.  Cant  led  the 
way  again,  the  best  blooms  being  Catherine  Mermet, 
Mdme.  de  Watteville,  A.  K.  Williams,  &c. 
Throughout  the  open  classes,  Teas  were  unusually 
prevalent.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  and  Messrs. 
Townsend  &  Sons,  Worcester,  took  the  remaining 
prizes  in  the  class  for  thirty-six. 

For  twenty-four  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  again  led  the  way  ;  the  finest  flowers  were 
Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  Sylph,  Jean  Ducher, 
Bridesmaid,  Mdme.  Cusin,  Muriel  Grahame,  &c. 

Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester,  were  a  good 
second;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  took  the 
remaining  award. 

For  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  had  a  fine 
lot  including  Maman  Cochet,  Catherine  Mermet ; 
Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford  was  second  ;  Messrs.  A. 
Dicksons  &  Sons,  third. 

For  twelve  yellows,  Mr.  Prince  was  again  to  the 
fore  with  a  beautiful  stand  of  Comtesse  de  Nadail¬ 
lac;  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  second,  with 
Kaiserin  A.  Victoria  ;  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son, 
third,  with  Marie  Van  Houtte. 

For  twelve,  of  any  light  variety,  Messrs.  A.  Dick¬ 
sons  &  Sons  were  well  in  front  with  superb  blooms 
of  Bessie  Brown  ;  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  with  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac  ;  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  with 
Maman  Cochet,  in  this  order. 

For  twelve  crimson  Roses,  the  prizewinners  were 
Messrs.  T°wnsend  &  Sons,  D.  Prior  &  Son,  and  B. 
R.  Cant,  the  winning  lot  being  A.  K.  Williams. 

Amateurs’. — For  twenty-four  distinct  varieties, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton  led  the  way  with  a  good 
box  shown  off  to  advantage.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
Hitchin,  and  Mr.  W.  Boyes,  Derby,  were  second 
and  third  respectively. 

For  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  R.  Park,  Bedale,  took 
the  lead,  followed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Pemberton. 

For  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Mr.  Foley-Hobbs, 
Worcester,  bad  the  leading  stand.  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Jackson  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton  were  placed 
as  named. 

For  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  improved 
his  position,  followed  by  Mr.  Foley-Hobbs  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton. 

For  twelve  yellows  the  prize  takers  were  Mr.  E. 
B.  Lindsell  and  the  Rev.  Pemberton  and  Jackson, 
the  former  staging  smart  blooms  of  Caroline  Kuster. 
For  twelve  of  a  light  variety,  Messrs.  Foley-Hobbs, 
E.  B.  Lindsell,  and  R.  Park  were  placed  in  the  order 
named,  the  winning  lot  being  large  flowers  of  Her 
Majesty. 

For  twenty-four  district-grown  Trusses,  Mr.  T.  S. 
Jackson,  Altrincham,  was  first. 

Open  Classes. — For  twelve  bunches  of  button¬ 
hole  Roses,  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  first  ;  Mr.  Prince, 
with  larger  blooms,  second. 

For  the  display  of  Roses  Mr.  Prince  was  well 
ahead  with  baskets,  bouquets,  &c.,  well  arranged. 
Mr.  Mattock  won  for  the  three  best  bouquets  of 
Roses,  and  Mr.  F.  Wood  for  a  single  bouquet.  For 
the  basket  Mr.  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech,  took  the 
lead,  Miss  A.  Stanley  being  second. 

For  the  best  H.P,  or  H.T  ,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  & 
Sons  secured  the  Silver  Medal,  with  a  grand  sample 
of  Bessie  Brown.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son,  York, 
won  the  award  for  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette  with  a 
fine  Maman  Cochet. 

For  thirty-six  Strawberries,  Mr.  James  Brown  won 
with  Royal  Sovereign.  For  twelve  bunches  of  Sweet 
Peas,  Mr.  G.  Prince  was  to  the  fore. 

Miscellaneous. — Non-competitive  exhibits  in¬ 
cluded  a  grand  collection  of  Roses  by  Messrs.  William 
Paul  &  Son  staged  in  the  usual  Waltham  Cross  style. 
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A  Gold  Medal  was  worthily  awarded  this  excellent 
group,  and  a  First-class  Certificate  was  given  to  the 
new  H.T.  Rose,  Tennyson. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Upton,  secured  the  Society’s  Silver 
Medal  for  a  fine  collection  of  Pansies  and  Viola 
blooms. 

Mr.  Eckford  got  a  Cultural  Certificate  for  a 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  Abel  Buckley,  secured  an  Award  of  Merit  for 
six  Melons. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  staged  the  Straw¬ 
berries,  Latest  of  All  and  Mentmore,  both  good 
varieties. 

Mr.  H.  Pattison,  Shrewsbury,  had  Violas;  Mr. 
James  Brown,  Tomatos  ;  Mrs.  Hodgkins,  Skeleton 
leaves,  &c. 

The  Misses  Hopkins’  Violas  and  herbaceous  cut 
flowers  were  very  fine. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Chester,  had  Roses. 


NATIONAL  AMATEURS. -July  8th. 

As  a  rule  flower  shows  this  year  do  not  surpass  in 
quality  those  of  the  past  few  years.  The  very 
erratic  conditions  of  the  elements  in  the  early  part 
of  the  growing  season  and  the  continuance  of  hot 
weather  without  much  moisture  in  the  air  and  less  in 
the  soil,  have  tended  one  and  all  to  make  it  difficult 
even  to  uphold  past  standards.  At  the  National 
Amateurs’  third  annual  exhibition  and  garden  party, 
held  last  Saturday  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Garden  in  Regent's  Park,  the  lacking  qualities  of 
Roses  were  plainly  seen,  but  in  all  the  other  classes 
the  produce  was  very  creditable.  The  entries  num¬ 
bered  212  altogether,  being  somewhat  like  40  per 
cent,  of  an  advance  on  last  year.  This  speaks  well 
for  the  superintendent  of  the  shows  and  officers  of 
the  society.  It  does  one  good  to  see  how  enthu¬ 
siastic  the  amateurs  are  in  the  displaying,  discussing, 
and  criticising  of  one  another's  exhibits.  One  ques¬ 
tion  we  would  ask,  however,  in  connection  with  the 
staging  of  the  exhibits — why  were  they  so  much 
scattered  ? 

Groups. — The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  plants  was  a  span-roofed  greenhouse,  valued 
at  £10,  and  given  by  Messrs.  G.  Hayward  &  Co.,  of 
Brockley  Road,  S.E.,  and  won  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Wooderson  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Foster  ;  third,  Mr.  Sin¬ 
clair;  fourth,  Mr.  H.  Lance  Gray.  The  groups  com¬ 
prised  a  varied  collection  of  the  most  popular  green¬ 
house  plants,  such  as  Hydrangeas,  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  relieved  by  Ferns  and 
Palms. 

Cut  Flowers.— For  six  Tea  Roses  (four  varieties, 
to  be  grown  within  seven  miles  of  the  General  Post 
Office),  Mr.  J.  Bateman  was  first  with  a  respectable 
stand  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  second. 

For  six  H.  T.  Roses,  distinct,  Dr.  Cook  beat  Mr. 
B.  J.  Marsh,  both  having  nice  lots,  and  Including 
such  as  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Caroline 
Testout,  Abel  Cbatauney,  and  Anna  Olivier. 

For  six  Roses,  distinct,  Mr.  Leonard  Brown, 
Brentwood,  took  first  with  Marecbal  Niel,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  La  France,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant;  second, 
Mr.  H.  W.  G.  Morris ;  third,  Mrs.  Marsh. 

For  six  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  Mrs.  Marsh 
secured  the  Toogood  Silver  Medal. 

The  Toogood  Silver  Medal  for  six  bunches  of 
greenhouse  flowers  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Gardiner;  Mr.  F.  M.  Vokes  was  second. 

For  six  bunches  of  annuals,  distinct,  Dr.  Cook  won 
with  a  nice  lot.  (Priz°,  Encyclopaedia  of 
Gardening). 

For  the  "  Dobbie  ”  Trophy,  awarded  for  the  most 
artistically  arranged  collection  of  cut  flowers  (space 
5  ft.  by  2  ft  ),  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  was  first.  This  has 
to  be  won  three  years  consecutively. 

The  "  Pye  "  Trophy,  for  twelve  sprays  of  Violas, 
distinct,  fell  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  as  first  for  this 
year;  Mr.  W.  E.  Reeve  was  second;  Mr.  A.  H. 
Beadles  was  third. 

The  “Sweet  Pea’’  Trophy  presented  by  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham,  Birmingham,  was  again  competed  for, 
Mr.  Needs  being  first  with  a  beautiful  number  of 
vases  filled  with  the  best  varieties  of  these  sweet 
flowers  set  off  with  grasses. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  barely  represented. 
Mr.  H.  W.  G.  Morris  was  first  for  a  collection  of 
six  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Miscellaneous. — Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent 
Garden,  had  a  liberal  display  of  the  choicer  hardy 
plant  flowers  blooming  at  this  time,  including 
Jieuchera  macrantha,  Lychnis  chalcedopica,  Cam¬ 


panula  varieties,  Phloxes,  Iris  laevigata  varieties, 
Gillenia  trifoliata,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London, 
staged  a  remarkably  fine  lot  of  Delphiniums  in  most 
of  the  leading  varieties.  Liliums,  Sea  Hollies, 
Sweet  Peas,  and  other  flowers  and  foliage  plants 
were  also  included. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birming¬ 
ham,  had  a  good  show  of  Violas,  some  arranged  in 
sprays  against  a  black  velvet-covered  stand,  and 
others  arranged  to  show  the  adaptability  of  Violas 
when  used  in  table  decorations.  Mr.  Sydenham’s 
table  decorations  were  worthy  of  notice,  he  being 
the  only  exhibitor  of  the  lyre  and  hand-basket 
patterns,  &c.,  made  in  zinc  and  wire,  and  at  once 
the  simplest  and  best  arrangements  in  use  for  floral 
decorations. 

Messrs.  Hayward  &  Co.,  Crofton  Park,  Brockley, 
exhibited  the  greenhouse  (a  type  of  house  very  suit¬ 
able  for  amateurs)  won  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Wooderson. 
They  had  also  a  number  of  rustic  adornments  and 
objects  of  use,  as  an  arbour,  garden  seats,  flower 
stands,  and  such-like. 

Messrs.  W.  Herbert  &  Co  ,  Hop  Exchange,  S.E., 
had  a  stall  representing  a  large  sampling  of  various 
plant  foods. 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  Co.,  Mark  Lane,  London, 
had  also  one  of  their  representative  displays,  aDd 
from  the  standing  quality  of  the  Ichthemic  Guano 
we  know  that  amateur  gardeners  recognise  its 
worth. 

-  ■»  - 

Questions  add  snsmeRS. 

*,*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

[1 Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargonium t. 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
groiv  collections  of  them.] 

Caterpillars  in  Potato  Stems. — Robert  Clark  :  The 
Caterpillar  you  sent  was  one  of  the  Noctuideae, 
which  number  something  like  300  species  of  night- 
flying  moths.  Many  of  them  prey  on  a  great  variety 
of  garden  plants  as  well  as  wild  ones,  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  localise  their  depredations.  One 
of  the  best  remedies  is  clean  culture,  with  trenching 
in  the  winter  time  to  bury  the  pupae,  or  otherwise 
disturb  them.  Some  of  them  may  be  found  while 
digging  or  trenching,  and  these  should  always  be 
destroyed.  In  the  meantime  you  should  cut  off  all 
stems,  or  portions  of  stems,  that  show  signs  of  con¬ 
taining  caterpillars.  They  should  be  put  in  a  basket 
as  cut,  being  careful  that  none  of  the  caterpillars 
drop  out ;  burn  stems  and  all  to  make  sure  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  caterpillars.  This  will  prevent  future 
attack  in  proportion  as  you  follow  up  the  practice. 
Keep  the  ground  clear  of  all  weeds.  When  trench¬ 


ing  in  winter  place  a  good  sprinkling  of  gas-lime 
over  the  first  and  second  spit,  so  as  to  destroy  pupae 
in  the  soil.  Some  adopt  the  practice  of  painting  the 
trunks  of  trees  with  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water, 
and  examining  the  bait  with  a  lamp  at  night  by 
which  many  harmful  moths  may  be  caught. 

Pear  Leaves  Attacked. — J.  C.  &■  S.  \  The  leaves 
you  sent  us  carried  the  cast  off  skins  of  the  pupae 
of  the  Jumping  Plant-louse  or  Pear  Sucker  (Psylla 
Pyri).  During  the  early  stage  of  this  insect  the 
larvae  fix  themselves  to  the  young  shoots  and  leaves 
and  suck  the  juices  of  the  same  to  an  injurious 
degree.  They  also  void  a  viscid  juice  upon  the 
foliage  and  other  parts  of  the  tree  in  such  quantities 
as  to  defile  everything  near  and  beneath  them,  The 
black  patches  upon  the  leaves  consisted  of  the  excre¬ 
ment  of  the  Pear  Sucker  upon  which  a  fungus  had 
established  itself,  as  may  often  be  seen  upon  Roses, 
Camellias,  &c.  Most  probably  all  the  insects  may 
have  passed  through  the  pupa  stage  by  this  time, 
and  changed  into  the  four-winged  and  jumping 
perfect  state.  The  old  flies  commence  laying  their 
eggs  upon  the  trees  about  the  time  the  trees  come 
into  bloom,  and  the  larvae  hatch  out  in  ten  to  four¬ 
teen  days.  At  this  stage  you  should  watch  for  the 
first  outbreak  and  syringe  the  trees  with  a  solution 
of  J  lb.  soft  soap  in  four  gallons  of  water.  This  will 
sicken  the  larvae  which  you  can  again  attack  on  the 
following  day,  using  a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst 
Compound  mixed  with  tobacco  water.  Tne  old 
insects  winter  in  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  bark,  as 
well  as  other  hiding  places  in  the  vicinity.  The 
trees  might,  therefore,  receive  a  good  syringing  with 
soapsuds  during  the  winter,  or  the  more  valuable 
ones  with  petroleum  emulsion  properly  prepared. 

Small  Sized  Flora  for  Excursions.  -F.  S.  A. : 
None  of  the  ordinary  hand-books  or  floras  are  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  piice  you  mention,  but  there  is  “  The 
Botanist's  Pocket-book,’’  a  small  and  handy  book 
for  putting  in  the  pocket  when  going  on  excursions. 
It  contains  short  descriptions  of  British  plants  in 
tabulated  form.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  G.  Bell 
&  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London ;  and 
the  price  is  4s.  6d. 

Dahlias  Injured  since  Planting. — Dahlia ;  The 
shoots  you  sent  us  show  a  very  bad  state  of  matters, 
and  the  injury  caused  them  seems  to  he  the  work  of 
more  than  one  enemy.  In  the  first  place  we  do  not 
like  the  near  neighbourhood  of  that  Privet  hedge, 
which  usually,  harbours  a  lot  of  vermin,  including 
slugs,  that  often  do  irreparable  damage  to  plants 
while  vegetation  is  only  growing  slowly,  owing  to  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  of  weather.  The  small  black  slugs 
you  found  upon  the  plants  would  do  a  deal  of  damage 
to  the  young  shoots  and  foliage  by  gnawing  small 
holes  in  them  while  yet  in  the  bud  stage ;  then,  as 
the  leaves  expand  the  holes  get  bigger.  There  ap¬ 
pears  also  to  have  been  insects,  probably  those  known 
as  jumping  plant-lice,  upon  the  young  shoots  and 
buds.  They  puncture  the  young  leaves,  and  the 
injury  appears  to  increase  as  the  wounded  leaves  are 
trying  to  expand.  We  should  advise  you  to  cut  off 
the  worst  of  the  shoots,  leaving  the  best  one  for  a 
leader.  If  the  plants  can  be  induced  to  grow,  most 
of  them  may  yet  get  over  the  injury  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Next  spring  you  should  watch  the  plants 
for  green  fly,  jumping  plant-lice,  and  similar  vermin. 
It  is  then  too  early  for  earwigs  which  injure  the 

(Continued  on  p.  735.) 
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THE  RT.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY,  K.G.,  G.C.B.,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

The  Committee  desire  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following  additional  contributions  in  aid  of  the  funds  : 


YICTORIAN  ERA  FUND. 

£  s.  d. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Howard  de  Walde, 


per  C.  R.  Fielder .  50  o  0 

Arthur  W.  Sutton,  V.M.H.  ..  ..  10  o  0 

W.  Mackay..  ..  ..  ..  ..  32  o  o 

Messrs.  Dicksons  . .  . .  . .  . .  52100 

George  Monro,  V.M.H. .  and  List  ..  50  o  o 

James  Hudson  ..  ..  ..  ..  14  14  o 

Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Ltd . 10  10  o 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co.  ..  ..  ..  10  10  o 

G.  H.  Richards .  10  10  o 

E.  Burbery..  ..  ..  ..  ,.  800 

H.  Rogers . .  . .  . .  6  18  6 

J.  Abrahams  .  5  18  6 

Joseph  Rochford .  ..  5  5° 

Philip  Crowley  ..  . .  ..  ..  5  5° 

H.  Acton  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  660 

Maxwell  T.  Masters,  M.D .  3  3° 

B.  Ashton  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  386 

Messrs.  A.  &  H.  Turner  ..  ..  ..  440 

H.  J.  Wimsett  .  5  5° 

T.  Whillans  ..  ..  ••  .<  2  15  0 


£  s.  d. 

W.  Wilby .  2  13  0 

W.  H.  Lees  (additional) .  310 

B.  Wadds  (additional) .  500 

W.  Allsop  . .  * .  500 

T.  W.  Birkenshaw  . .  . .  .  •  270 

G.  Hart  ..  .  2  n  o 

H.  Perkins  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  220 

G.  Bishop .  220 

J.  Mack  .  200 

W.  Tribe .  200 

John  Rochford  ..  ..  ••  ••  220 

T.  Arnold .  200 

G.  Clarke .  180 

H.  Dines .  170 

F.  May  .  1  15  o 

W.  Pope .  150 

W.  Holmes  (Sub.) .  220 

R.  R.  Pulling  .  1  1  o 

J.  Wright,  V.M.H .  1  1  o 

E.  T.  Cook  (Sub.) .  1  1  o 

H.  G.  Cove  (Sub.) .  x  1  0 
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plants  in  the  same  way.  For  the  other  pests  you 
should  syringe  the  plants  now  and  again  in  their 
early  stages  with  strong  soapsuds.  We  should  se¬ 
lect  an  open,  sunny  border,  or  piece  of  ground  for 
the  Dahlias  next  year  where  there  are  no  hedges  or 
other  bushes. 

Names  of  Plants.— Parks :  i,  Paeonia  albiflora 
var.  fragrans. — A.  P.  :  i.Syringa  vulgaris;  2,  Sedum 
Rhodiola  ;  3,  Campanula  grandis  ;  4,  Begonia  Rex 
var.  ;  5,  Begonia  Rex  var. ;  6, Campanula  glomerata ; 
7,  Blechnum  occidentale ;  8,  Pancratium  fragrans, 
probably,  but  send  when  in  flower ;  9,  Polypodium 
Billardieri ;  10,  Spiraea  Filipendula  flore  pleno;  n, 
Isolepis  gracilis  ;  12,  Solanum  jasminoides.  Please 
send  flowering  specimens  always,  and  leave  the 
numbers  so  that  they  can  be  seen  without  untying. 
General  Reader:  1,  Wild  Chervil  (Chaerophyllum 
sylvestre) ;  2,  Germander  Speedwell  (Veronica 

Chamaedrys)  ,—E.  C.H.D.:  1,  Melampyrum  pra- 
tense;  2,  Mimulus  luteus ;  3,  Lysimachia  Nummu- 
laria;  4,  Juncus  buffonius ;  5,  Castanea  sativa  or 
Sweet  Chestnut ;  6,  Carex  vulpina ;  7,  Enonymus 
europaeus  ;  8,  Alisma  Plantago.  —  W.  D.  : 

1,  Malva  moschata ;  2,  Linaria  repens  alba ; 

3,  Campanula garganica ;  4,  Campanula  glomerata; 
5,  Campanula  rapunculoides ;  6,  Sedum  rupestre 
var.;  7,  Geranium  pratense. — A.L.:  1,  Cattleya 
gaskelliana  ;  2,  Masdevallia  ignea  ;  3,  Odontoglossum 
luieo-purpureum  sceptrum.  —  H,  J. ;  i,  Galega 
officinalis  alba;  2,  Lathyrus  rotundifolius ;  3, 
Spiraea  salicifolia;  4,  Spiraea  ariaefolia. — R.  M.  :  1, 
Retinospora  plumosa  aurea ;  2,  Thuya  orientalis 
aurea  ;  3,  Prunus  lusitanicus  ;  4,  Celsia  arcturus;  5, 
Verbascum  phoeniceum.  —  A.  C. :  1,  Pyrus 

torminalis ;  2,  Ligustrum  ovalifolium  aureum ;  3, 
Populus  alba. 

Communications  Received. — R.  Davidson. — A. 
McDonald. — E.  C.  H.  D. — J.  W. — J.  McDonald 
(the  matter  is  having  our  attention). — J.  Carter  & 
Co.— A.  B.— R.  M.— A.  C.— W.  M.— G.  C. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Pinehurst  Nurseries  (Otto  Katzenstein,  Manager), 
Pinehurst,  N.C..U.S.A. — -Wholesale  American  Seeds 
of  Conifers,  Palms,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Herbaceous 
Plants. 


FIXTURES  FOR  1899. 

July. 

i  3. — Annual  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Gardeners  Orphan 
Fund. 

19.  — Cardiff  and  County  Plorticultural  Society's 

Show  (2  days) ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Summer 
Show  (3  days). 

20.  — Salterhebble  and  Sidcup  Rose  Shows. 

21.  — National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society’s  Show 

at  Crystal  Palace  (Southern  Section). 

22.  — R.B.S. ;  Peasenhall,  Newton  Mearns,  and  Sib- 

ton  Shows. 

25.  — R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall ;  Tibshelf  Rose 

Show ;  Southern  Counties  Carnation 
Society’s  Show  at  Southampton. 

26.  — Beckenham  Show ;  Redhill,  Reigate  and  Dis¬ 

trict  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show  at  Red- 
hill. 

27.  — Kenilworth  Show;  St.  Ives  (Hunts.)  Show; 

Tiverton  Show. 

August. 

1.  — Bridgwater  Show. 

2.  — Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show  at  Edg- 

baston  Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham  (2 
days)  ;  Salisbury  Show. 

3.  — Halberton  Cottage  Garden  Show. 

7.  — Northampton  Horticultural  Show  (2  days), 

8.  — Abbey  Park;  Leicester  Show  (2  days) ;  Weston- 

super-Mare  Show. 

9.  — Bishop’s  Stortford  Horticultural  Society’s  Show ; 

York  Florists’  Exhibition  of  Carnations,  &c. ; 
Newport  Pagnell  Show. 

10. — R.B.S.  Anniversary  Meeting  ;  Taunton  Dene 
Show. 

12. — Coniston  Horticultural  Society’s  Show. 

14. — Old  Windsor  Show. 

15.  — R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

16.  — Burton-on-Trent  Show. 

17.  — R.H.S.  of  Aberdeen  Show  in  Duchie  Park  (3 

days)  ;  Leighton  Buzzard  Show. 

18.  — Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society’s  Ex¬ 

hibition. 

19. — Co-operative  Show  at  Crystal  Palace. 

20.  — Sidcup  and  District  Show. 

22.  — Brighton  Show  (2  days). 

23.  — Shropshire  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  at 

Shrewsbury  (2  days) ;  Hastings  Horticul¬ 
tural  Show ;  Harpenden  Horticultural 
Society's  Show. 

24.  — The  Ellesmere  Horticultural  Society's  Show ; 

Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society's 
Show  at  Oxford  ;  Swansea  Show. 

25.  — R.H.S.,  of  Ireland,  Show. 

25. — Falkirk  Plant,  Fruit  and  Flower  Show. 

29.  -R.H.S.  at  Drill  Hall. 

30. - — Dover  Flower  Show. 

31.  — Thame  and  Maidenhead  Flower  Shows, 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

July  12th,  1899. 

Fmu,— Average  Wholesale  Pkicei. 


s.  d. 

4. 

Apples  ...perbnshe  0  c 

0  0 

Cobs  .  0  0 

0  0 

Grapes,  per  ib .  1  3 

2  6 

Pine-apples 

-St.  Mlohael's  each  2  6 

7  6 

strawberries  per  peck  30  40 
Black  Currants,  per 

half  sieve  60  00 


8.  d.  s.  ii. 

Red  Currants,  per  5000 
half  sieve 
Cherries,  per  half 

sieve  46  90 
Raspberries, per  cwt.  30  0  00 
Ripe  Gooseberries, 

per  halt  sieve  00  00 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices'. 


1.  d.  >.  d, 

ArtlchokesGlobe  do*.  20  40 
Asparagus, per  bundle  3080 
Beans,  French,  per 

per  lb.  0916 

Beet . per  dozen  1  0 

Brussels  Sprouts 

per  half  sieve  10  16 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1013 
Carrots  ...  per  bnncb  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  20  30 

Celery . per  bundle  10  16 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  26  35 
Endive,  French  oz.  1  6  20 

Cut  Flowers.— Averai 

S.  d.  t.  d. 

Arums,  H  blooms  ...  2  0  30 
Azalea,  White,  dozen 

bunches  3040 
Carnations  doz.blms.  26  30 
Cornflowers,  dz.  bun.  20  30 
Daffodils,  double,  doz. 

bun.  203  0 
„  single,  doz.  bun.  30  40 
Euoharls  ...per  doz  20  30 

Freesias,  doz.  bun _  20  30 

Gardenias  per  doz  ...10  20 
Gladiolus,  white,  doz. 

bunches  10  0  15  0 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

per  doz.  bunches  50  60 

Iris,  per  bunch .  06  09 

L  Ilium  Harrisli,  per 

doz.  blooms  30  50 
longlflorum, 
per  doz.blms.  4050 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  doz. 

bunches  0  6  0  10 
MaldenhalrFern,ubs,4  060 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bunch  02  00 

Horse  Radish,  bnndle  10  to 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  13  16 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  to  16 

Onions . per  bnnoh  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bnnch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  to  16 
Seakale...per  basket  16  20 
Small  salad,  pnnnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  20  30 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  6  10 

Turnips  ....per  bnn.  0  3 

is  Wholesale  Prices, 

s.  d.  8.  d. 

Mfrguerltes,  white, 

per  doz.  bnDches  30  40 
Narciss,  Paper-White 

per  doz.  bunches  1620 
Orohids: — 

Catdeya,  12  blms.  10  0  12  0 
Odontoglossum 
crispum,  per  12 

blooms .  40  60 

Pelargoniums,  double 
tcarlet.per  doz.bun.  40  60 
Roses.  Tea,  per  doz.  1620 
„  yellow  (Perles), 

per  dozen  ...10  20 
,,  pink,  per  dozen  40  60 
„  white,  per  doz.  20  30 
,,  Safrano,  doz.  10  20 
Tuberoses,  doz.blms.  06  09 
Violets,  per  doz.  bun.  06  10 
„  Parma,  bunch  20  30 
Star  of  Bethlehem 

doz.  bunches  to  20 


Plaxts  im  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Adiantums,  per  doz.  4  0  12  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  12  0  30  0 

„  speoimen,  each  5  0  15  0 

Dtaoaenas,  each  .  10  26 

„  various, per  doz.  12  0  24  0 

Ericas,  per  doz .  12  0  ai  o 

Evergreen  shrubs.  In 

variety,  per  doz.  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  small,  per  doz.  40  60 
„  various  per  doz.  50120 
Ficus  elastlca,  each  1040 


f,  d,  1.  d. 

Foliage  Plants,  per 

doz.  12  0  3  0 
Heaths, per  dozen,..  9  o  12  o 
Hyacinths, Rom., doz.  12  0  30  0 
Liliums,  various, 

per  doz .  12  0  30  0 

Marguerites,  per  doz.  8  0  10  0 
Palms,  various,  each  2  0  10  0 
„  Specimen, each  10  6  84  0 
Primulas,  per  doz.  ...  4  0  60 
Solanums,  per  doz....  40  60 
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Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  is.  8 d. 

6  months,  3s.  3 d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

Telegraphic  Addren:  “  BAMBUBA,  LOHDOH,' 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  World,” 
for _ _ _ months ,  commencing  on 


tot  which  I  enclose 

Name _ 

Address _ 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s. ;  per  column 
(12  Ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  halfpage,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations  thirty  words  for  is.  6d.,  prepaid. 

5  &  6,  CLEMENT’S  INN, 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.G. 


COUPON. 


OGILVIE'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
USEFUL  INFORMATION, 

AND  WORLD’S  ATLAS, 
(Published  Price  25s.). 

16  COUPONS,  AND  6d.  WITH  EACH. 

Name _ 

A  ddress - - - - 


Postal  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable 
at  the  East  Strand  Post  Office  to  F.  A.  Cobbold. 

" GARDENING  WORLD  "  Office,  5  &  6,  Clement’s  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


AMERICAN  GARDENING. 


Established  over  half  a  century. 

The  Leading  American  Horticultural  Paper. 

Edited  by  LEONARD  BARRON,  F.R.H.S. 

Issued  weekly  and  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  English  sub¬ 
scribers,  for  8s.  per  year. 

Address — JAMES  W.  WITHERS,  Publisher, 

136,  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Catalogues. 

Barr  &  Sons  . 721 
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J.  Arnold . 721 

Corry  &  Co  ,  Ltd . 721 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst.  ...721 

A.  Outram . 736 

Porter’s  Crocks  . 736 

Porter’s  Stakes  . 721 

H.  G.  Smyth . 722 

Hardy  Plants. 

Kelway  &  Son . 721 

Heating  Apparatus. 

Richardson  &  Co . 721 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co, ...721 
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I.  Boyd  &  Sons . 721 

W.  Cooper,  Ltd . 736 

J. Gray . 721 

Hammond  &  Hammond  736 
W.  Richardson  &  Co.  ...721 

J.  Weeks  &  Oo„  Ltd . 721 


Insecticides. 

“Abol”  . 722 

Boundary  Chemical  Co. ..721 

G.  H.  Richards . 723 

Manures. 

Anglo  Continental  . 735 

Canary  Guano . 736 

Olay  &  Son . 72t 

W.  Colchester . 72x 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons . 736 

Miscellaneous. 

Epps's  Cocoa  . 736 

Juno  Cycles  . 722 

Mushroom  Spawn. 

W.  Cutbush  &  Son . 723 

R.  &  G.  Cuthbert . 721 

Netting. 

H.  J.  Gasson . 721 

Hy.  Robinson  . 721 

Orchids. 

J.  Cyphet  . —...723 

Hugh  Low  &  Co . 723 

J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd . 723 

F.  Sander  &  Co . 721 

Stanley-Mobbs  &  Ashton72i 

Publications. 

American  Gardening  ...735 

Gardening  World  . . 735 

Ogilvle . 735 

F.  Warne  &  Co . 722 

B.  Wells . . . 721 

Seeds. 

Sutton  &  Sons . 721 

Webb  &  Sons  . 723 

Strawberries. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co . 723 

Laxton  Bros..,. . 721 

Tents. 

A.  Potter  . 736 

Weed  Killers. 

Acme  Chemical  Co . 721 


Boundary  Chemioal  Co.. .721 


B60KS. 


HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  FLOWERING  TREES 
AND  SHRUBS,  by  A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable 
guide  to  planters  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  for 
the  adornment  of  parks  and  gardens.  Second  and 
cheap  edition  now  ready.  Price  2 s.;  post  free, 
2 s.  3 d. 

YINES  &  YINE  CULTURE.— The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  late  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
Chiswick, and  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Price,  5 s.;  post  free,  5s.  3 d. 

FERNS  &  FERN  CULTURE.  By  J.  Birkenhead, 
F.R.H.S. — How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c.  Price,  is. ;  by  post,  is.  3 d. 

THE  CARNATION  :  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT  ;  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell, 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  6 d. ;  post  free,  is.  7 d. 

THE  AMATEUR  ORCHID  GROWER’S  GUIDE 
BOOK.  By  H.  A.  Burberry  (Orchid  Grower  to  the 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.).  Second  Edition, 
with  coloured  plates.  Containing  sound,  practical 
information  and  advice  for  Amateurs,  giving  a 
List  with  Cultural  Descriptions  of  those  most 
suitable  for  Cool-house,  Intermediate-house,  and 
Warm-house  Culture,  together  with  a  Calendar 
of  Operations  and  Treatment  for  each  Month  of 
the  Year.  In  Cloth.  Price  5 s.  ;post  free,  5 s.  3 d. 

OFFICIAL  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
DAHLIA  SOCIETY ;  with  selected  lists  of  the 
best  varieties  of  Dahlias  of  each  type  ;  also  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  all  sections  now  in  general  cultiva¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  names  of  raisers  and  dates 
of  introduction.  Price,  is.;  post  free,  is.  id. 

“GARDENING  WORLD”  VOLUMES,  I.  to  XIY. 
Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth.  The  set,  complete 
£4.  Separate  Yolnmes,  6/6  each 
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VINE  &  PLANT  MANURE. 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 
Largely  used  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 

Agsnt  for  London:— J.  GEORGE,  14,  Redgrave  Ro»d 
Putney,  S.W. 

Agent  for  Channel  Islands  : — J.  H.  PARSONS,  M  arket 
Place,  Guernsey. 

SOLE  MAKERS;— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VINEYARD,  CLOVENFORDS,  N.B- 

Prici  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

AwALTSIS  SBMT  WITH  Q»DKB8  OP  j  CwT.  AMD  UPWABES. 

OUTRAMS 

Carnation  Disease  Antidote. 

A  sure  cure,  preventative,  and  plant 
stimulant. 

It  may  be  used  for  Diseases  affecting 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatos,  &c. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  our  leading  experts 
have  reached  me,  unsolicited,  that  my  Carnation 
Disease  Antidote  is  a  sure  and  certain  cure  for  this 
pest. 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  U8E0N  EACH  BOTTLE. 

Pint  Bottles,  3/6.  Quarts,  6/-.  Half-Gallon,  10/6. 
Gallon,  20/-. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(PATENTED). 

A  nsefnl  Invention  for  Orohld  Growers  and  Floral  Deoorators 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  post  paid. 

USUAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

A  Remittance  respectfully  requested  with  all  Orders. 
Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at 
Stanley  Bridge,  S.  W . 


ALFRED  OOTRAM,  F.R.H.S. 

7,  Moore  Park  Road,  Fulham, 

LONDON,  B.THT. 

RAW  CHINCHAS  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

The  famous  natural  Fertiliser  guaranteed 
absolutely  pure  ! !  Simply  unequalled  ! ! ! 

Tins,  gd.  and  1/6;  bags,  1  cwt.,  20/. ;  4  cwt.,  13/- ;  J  cwt., 

7/6;  14  lbs.,  4/6;  and  7  lbs.,  3/-. 


To  Nurserymen  Florists,  Seedsmen,  Marke* 
Gardeners,  and  others. 

SAMUEL  SCRATON, 

Huyton  Quarry  Pottery,  nr.  LIVERPOOL. 


nest  of  pots,  2  In.  to  30  in. 

THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF 


Horticultural  Pottery 

IN  THE  SURROUNDING  DISTRICTS. 

Patronised  by  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 

Truck  loads  supplied  on  theshortest  notice.  Small 
crates  for  Amateur  Florists  packed  and  sent  to  any 
distance.  Orders  punctually  attended  to.  Goods 
delivered  by  own  conveyance  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles.  Price  Lists  and  quotations  by  return 
of  post. 

TERMS  CASH.  P.O.O's.  PAYABLE  AT  HUYTON. 

A  Thin  Cocoa. 

EPPS’S 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  of  the  natural  Cocoa  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  ex¬ 
cess  of  oil,  leaving  for  use  a  finely-flavoured  powder — a  pro¬ 
duct  which,  when  prepared  with  boiling  water,  has  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve 
stimulant,  supplies  the  needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting 
the  s>stem.  Sold  only  in  labelled  lins.  If  unable  to  obtain  It 
of  your  tradesman,  a  tin  will  be  sent  post  free  for  g  stamps. — 
James  Epps  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 

COCOA 

ESSENCE. 


WINDSOR  LAWN  TENT. 

6  ft.  square.  For  gardens,  lawns,  ten 

nis  and  cricket  grounds. 
Made  from  artistic 
striped  tent  canvas.  No 
Centre  Pole,  allowing 
whole  of  interior  to  be 
used.  Complete  with 
framework,  lines,  pegs, 
mallet,  and  bag, 

£2  17s.  6d.  each. 
Lists  &  Testimonials  free. 
Marquees  and  all  kinds  of 
Tents  for  sale  or  hire. 

A.  POTTER, 

Tent  Works, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  o)  Wales. 

READERS  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS 

lu  these  pages  will  greatly  oblige  and  assist  ns  by 
always  mentioning 
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SALE  !  Extra  Strong  Woodwork. 

21  oz.  Glass  throughout,  8  by  5 
lean-to,  36/-,  span,  48/6 ;  10  by  6, 48/6, 
58/6;  10  by  8,  58/6,  72/6;  14  by  10, 
95/-,  107/6 ;  20  by  10,  £5  17s.  6d., 
£6  17s.  6d. ;  30  by  10,  span,  £g  12s.  6d. 
The  usual  light  make  cheaper  still, 
but  above  are  best  value.  Garden 
Frames,  special  line,  4  by  3,  8/9, 
6  by  4,  14/6,  8  by  6,  22/6. 

21  oz.  Glass.  Approval— joint  expense.  No  rubbish. 

Hammond  &  Hammond,  152,  Lower  Rd.,  Rotherhithe. 


fOR  GREENHOUSE  &  GARDEN 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Tins  6d.  &  is.  eaoh;  Bags,  14  lbs.,  4s.  6d. ;  28  lbs.,  7s.  6d.; 
56  lbs.,  12s.  6d. ;  1  cwt.,  20s.  each. 

Full  Directions  for  use  on  each  Tin. 

PERFECTLY  CLEAN.  MAY  BE  USED  BY  A  LADY. 

Retail  of  all  Seedsmen,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

Wholesale  of— 

THE  CHEMICAL  UNION.  Ltd.,  Ipswich. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA. 

The  best  quality  Obtainable  !  Warranted  Pure  !  ! 

ij  lb.  tins,  6d. ;  and  4  lb.  tins,  1/-. 

Of  Florists,  or  sent  ftee  (except  Nitrate  ot  Soda  Tins)  on 
receipt  of  Postal  Orders. 

Anglo-Continental  Cuano  Works,  30,  Mark  Lane,  London. 


No  worm  or  other  vermin  can  possibly  enter  a  plant  where 

Porter’s  Patent  Invincible  Crocks 

Is  used.  Neither  boards,  slates,  nor  ashes  are  required  to 
stand  the  pots  on,  so  that  money,  time,  and  injury  to  plants 
are  saved ;  they  fit  any  pot,  and  last  for  many  years.  All 
Chrysanthemum  growers  should  use  them 

80,  Is. ;  100,  3s. ;  1,000,  25s. ;  Carriage  Paid. 

A  PORTER.  STONE  HOUSE  MAIDSTONE. 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited, Chester,  write :  "The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  ns  with  are  light, 
strong,  and  well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co  ,  Worcester:  write:  '  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  yonr  Garden 
Pots.  They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used." 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Ld.,  Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield,  write:  “We  have  pleasure  in  testi- 
lying  that  after  having  used  your  pots  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  we  have  found  them  all  that  could  be  desired.” 


W.  COOPER,  Ltd.,  Horticultural  Providers,  755,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 


Lantern-Roof  Amateur  Iron  Churches. 
Conservatory.  Greenhouse. 


10  ft.  by  7  ft ,  £13.  7  ft.  by  5  ft.,  £2  16s. 


From  £100. 


Pigeon  Cote.  “  Cooper  ”  Cycles, 


Span 

Poultry 


-Roof 

Houses. 


—  o 


Latest  1899  Pattern  throughout, 
a  £5  10s.  Ladies  Machines  from 

36K  £6’  Lists  Post  Free. 


5  ft.  by  4  ft.,  37/6. 


Amateur  Forcing 
House. 


Stable  and 
Coach  House. 


7ft.  by  5ft.,  50/. 


2ft.  by  14  ft.,  £30. 


Horticultural  Sundries. 

Tobacco  Paper,  7  lbs.,  3/6  ;  Cocoa  Nut  Fibre,  1/3  per 
sack;  Weed  Destroyer, 5  gallons,  7/- ;  can,  2/-;  Sunshade 
(for  shading  greenhouses,  etc.,),  7  lbs.,  3/6;  Mushroom 
Spawn,  2/-  per  bushel ;  Silver  Sand,  3/-  per  2  cwt.  sack  ; 
Orchid  Peat,  6/-  per  sack ;  5  for  28/- ;  Best  Brown  Fibrous 
Peat,  4/-  per  sack;  6  for  22/-;  Good  General  Peat,  2/6  per 
sack;  6  for  14/-;  Rhododendron  Peat,  2/6  per  sack  ;  6 for 
14/-;  Surrey  Loam,  2/3  per  sack;  6  for  13/-;  Potting 
Compost,  2/6  per  sack;  6  for  14/-;  Prepared  Compost, 
for  Potting  Ferns,  2/8  per  sack  ;  6  for  14/- ;  Leaf  Soil,  3/- 
per  sack ;  6  for  16/- ;  Virgin  Cork,  14  lbs.,  2/6 ;  28  lbs.,  4/6 ; 
56  lbs,  8/-;  112  lbs.,  15/-. 


Span-Roof 
Forcing  House. 


Circular-Light 

Conservatory. 


20  ft.  by  9  ft.,  £8. 


7  ft.  by  5  ft.,  £7. 


Span 

Poultry 


-Roof 

House. 


Garden  - 
-  -  Light. 


5  ft  by  4  ft.,  26/-. 


6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  3/8. 


HORTICULTURAL  TIMBER,  IRON  &  GLASS  AT  LOWEST  FIGURES  FOR  CASH.  LISTS  &  ESTIMATES,  FREE  BY  RETURN  POST. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Hicks, 
Agents— For  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzles 


Wilkinson  &  Sears,  and  Published  by  F.  A.  Cobeold,  at  the  Offices,  5  &  6  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  , 

5  &  Co„  Edinburgh  &  Glasgow.  For  Ireland— Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  &  Belfast.  For  Manchester  Mr  John  Heywood. 
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BEGONIAS.  RARE  SINGLE  TULIPS. 

N EWEST  DAFFODILS. 

HARTLAND’S  LIST  for  1899  and  1900 

now  ready.  Most  beautifully  illustrated  from  photos 
taken  at  Ard  Cairn.  Write— 

W m.  Baylor  Hartland, 

Ard  Cairn,  Cork.  Seed  Warehouse -Patrick  St. 

ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Quantity  Immense! 
INSPECTION  of  OUR  NEW  RANGE  of 
HOUSES 

IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

Basil  Hill  Park.  Mlddle.ex 

PRIMULAS,  CINERARIAS,  aid  CILCEOLARIAS. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS 

Have  now  a  very  grand  lot  from  their  well-known 
best  strains  in  existence. 

Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  at  2/-  per 

doz. ;  in  pots,  3/6. 

Primulas,  new  star  kinds,  Lady  E.  Djke,  Lady 
M.  Marsham,  Lady  Whitehead,  and  Mrs.  R. 
Cannell,  at  3/-  per  doz. ;  in  pots,  4/6. 

Primula  The  Lady  Improved,  2/-  per  doz  ;  in 
pots,  3/6. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  List  of  these  elegant  pyramidal 
decorative  Primulas  Post  Free. 

Our  dwarf  Sinensis  kinds,  possessing  such  colours 
and  merits  not  found  in  any  other  collection,  also 
supplied  at  2/-  per  doz  ;  in  pots,  3/6. 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 

ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Den.  Bensonae,  1/6,  2/6,  3/6. 

„  Crassmode,  1/6,  2/6,  3/6. 

,,  nobile  tour  superior  type),  2/-,  3/-,  4/-,  6/-. 
Thunia  Bensonae,  each,  2/6. 

„  Marshall ianum,  each,  2/-. 

(.ilium  Nepalense,  2/6  to  5 /-. 

„  Wallichianum,  2/6  to  6/-. 

J.  w.  Moore,  Ltd  ,  Orchid  Importers,  Rawdon,  Nr.  Leeds. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  5*  pages  and  eover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming ;  advocate  of  oo-opera 
tion  in  agrloulture,  in  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
of  produce ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes 
complete  manures, reliable  seeds  and  Implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s. 
Inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6 d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street.  Strand,  London.  W.C. 

THE  CARNATION  ;  ITS  HISTORY, 

PROPERTIES,  and  MANAGEMENT ;  with  a  de- 
criptive  list  of  the  best  varieties  In  cultivation.  By  E.  S. 
Dodwell.  Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price  is.  6 d. ;  post  tree,  is.  7d  —PUB¬ 
LISHER,  5  &  6,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


WEBBS’SEEDS 


XA/E7RRQ’ 

EMPEROR  CABBAGE. 

The  Earliest  and  Best. 

6d.  and  Is.  per  packet ;  Is.  6d.  per  oz. 


“  I  gained  First  Prize  with  Webbs’  Emperor  Cabbage, 
also  First  Prize  with  Webbs’  Tripoli  Onion  at  the  Red  Hill 
and  Reigate  Society's  Show,  and  I  had  to  compete  with 
over  900  entries.”— MR.  W.  HUMPHREY,  Earlswood. 


WEBBS',  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


ORCHIDS. 

Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  0/  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Knrserles,  CHELTENHAM, 

CUTBUSH’S 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  the  highest  possible  praise  of  the 
quality.  Numerous  testimonials. 
None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  pack¬ 
ages  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed,  with  onr  Signature  attached. 
Price  6s.  per  bushel,  or  is.  per  cake, 
free  per  parcels  post. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

Highgate  Nurseries,  LONDON,  N.,  and  Barnet,  HERTS. 

CARMICHAEL’S  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES. 

1  Princess  of  Wales,  2  Queen  of  Denmark, 
Richard  Gilbert,  Britannia,  Miss  Knoliys. 
Retail  price,  15/-  per  100.  All  named  laid  runners. 
C.  A.  M.  Carmichael,  25  plants,  25/-  per  100. 
Duke  of  Montrose,  25  plants,  25/-  per  100. 

The  above  two  new  seedlings  are  grand  distinct 
sorts  being  a  cross  between  Queen  of  Denmark  and 
Richard  Gilbert.  As  the  stock  is  limited  orders  will 
be  booked  and  sent  out  as  received. 


SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS  TO  THE  TRADE. 


Printed  Lists  may  be  obtained  by  application  to 

WILLIAM  CARMICHAEL, 

14,  Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh. 


TRADE  MARK. 


•.VAV 


*A 


& 

-V 


nLQNDONg 

TRADE  MARK 


CLAY’S  MANURES. 

CLAYS’  SUCCESSFUL 

Is,  post  free.  GARDENING 

QlAY  &  SON,  Stratford,  London,  E. 


XL 

VAPORISING 

FUMIGATORS 

(WILL  LAST  FOR  YEAR8.) 

To  do  5,000  cubic  feet  of  space  at 
a  time,  2/-  each. 

To  do  2,000  cubic  feet,  1/9  each. 

SPECIAL  AMATEUR  size  of 
the  above,  9d.  each  complete 
— Fumigator,  Compound,  and 
Wax  Burner,  for  500  cubic  ft. 


FROM  ALL  NURSERYMEN 
SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS. 


RICHARDS’  PATENT.  NO.  11.297. 


ALL 

FIIMIGATOB 

COMPOUND 

For  using  in  the  Fumlgators. 

Bottle.  Enough  for  cubic  feet. 


FROM  ALL  NURSERYMEN, 
SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS. 


From  Mr.  Samuel  Heaton,  Hon.  Sec.  of  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Improvement  Association. 
Dear  Sir,  June  6th,  1899. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  your  XL  ALL  (as  obtained  from  your  agents)  is  meeting 
with  great  approval  in  the  island.  Scores  of  our  members  are  using  it  and  find  it  most  serviceable  in 
the  destruction  of  greenhouse  pests. 


G.  H.  RICHARDS,  Manufacturer  &  Patentee,  Southwark  St.,  LONDON, 

Telegraphic  Address  *'  VAPORIZING-,  LONDON.’’  s,s, 


Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


<r#( 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  JULY  22nd,  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  July  25th.— R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall ;  Tibshelf 
Rose  Show  ;  Southern  Counties  Carnation  Society's  Show 
at  Southampton. 

Wednesday,  July  26th. — Beckenham  Show;  Redhill,  Reigate 
and  District  Carnation  and  Picotee  Show  at  Redhill. 
Thursday,  July  27th. — Kenilworth  Show;  St.  Ives  (Hunts.) 
Show;  Tiverton  Show. 


YBRIDISATION  AND  CROSS-BREEDING. - 

We  continue  our  remarks  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  were  commenced  in  last  week’s 
issue,  chiefly  to  call  attention  to  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  we  find  some  of  the  more 
common  and  highly  improved  modern  races 
of  garden  plants.  The  term  “  common  ”  is 
synonymous  with  “  popular,”  and  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  frequency  with  which  such 
plants  are  cultivated  in  gardens.  As  in  the 
case  of  garden  Primulas  we  shall  mention 
some  other  garden  subjectswhich  tend  most  to 
demonstrate  the  limitations  of  hybridisation 
proper,  and  extol  the  superiority  of  cross¬ 
breeding  for  garden  purposes.  This  is  not 
meant  to  imply  that  hybridisation  cannot 
be  effected,  but  that  the  immediate  results 
destroy  the  decorative  value  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  for  garden  purposes.  Nor  would  we 
maintain  that  beautiful  garden  races  could 
not  be  produced  by  hybridisation,  but 
merely  assert  that  the  primary  results  have 
the  effect  of  discouraging  horticulturists,  so 
that  most  of  them  relinquish  their  efforts  in 
the  initial  stages,  and  follow  the  customary 
practice  of  breeding  from  the  most  highly 
evolved  or  best  forms  of  existing  strains. 


fARNATioNs  and  Pinks. —  Many  of  the 
species  of  Dianthus  hybridise  readily  ; 
and  occasionally  we  hear  of  hybrids  between 
the  Pink  and  the  Carnation,  but  hitherto 
we  have  failed  to  notice  any  evidence  of 
it  in  the  different  strains  of  the.  modern 
garden  races.  Dianthus  Caryophyllus 
(Carnation)  and  D.  plumarius  (Pink)  belong 
to  two  very  distinct  sections  of  the  genus, 
the  petals  of  the  former  being  beardless, 
and  of  the  latter  bearded.  In  some  of  the 
white  varieties  of  Pink, such  as  Mrs.Sinkins, 
the  beard  is  practically  absent,  but  a 
greenish  blotch  marks  the  spot  where  it 
should  he,  and  we  prefer  to  regard  the 
petal  as  bald,  rather  than  a  sign  of  hybridity. 
The  beard  is  usually  sufficiently  well  marked 
in  those  varieties  which  have  a  dark  centre 
or  zone,  and  in  the  laced  Pinks  it  is  well 
developed,  notwithstanding  the  highly 
evolved  condition  of  the  race  from  a  garden 
point  of  view.  According  to  Mr.  F.  N. 
Williams^  who  mographed  the  genus 
Dianthus,  the  production  of  hybrids  can 
no  longer  be  prevented  by  their  own  pollen, 
five  or  six  hours  after  the  stigmas  are  in  a 
receptive  condition.  If  this  applies  to  the 
two  species  under  notice,  it  would  lead  one 
to  infer  that  hybrids  between  them  should 
be  frequent  in  gardens  where  they  are  so 
often  cultivated  side  by  side.  Should  this 
actually  be  the  case  then  they  must  as 
frequently  be  destroyed  as  worthless  by 
those  engaged  in  the  raising  of  superior  new 
varieties.  An  artifically  produced  hybrid 
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between  the  Carnation  and  the  Sweet 
William  was  the  first  of  its  kind  recorded, 
and  many  others  either  natural  or  artificial 
have  been  described, some  of  them  as  species, 
but  they  never  gain  the  same  permanent 
footing  in  gardens  as  selected  varieties  pure 
and  simple  of  the  Carnation  and  Pink 
respectively.  Hybrids  of  the  genus 
Dianthus  quickly  revert  to  the  parent  forms 
when  fertilised  for  a  few  generations  by  one 
or  other  of  the  said  parents  ;  and  that  is 
what  raisers  are  likely  to  do  even  if  they 
commence  by  hybridising.  For  that  reason 
the  modern  races  of  Carnations  and  Pinks 
show  no  inter-connection. 


I>ansies  and  Violas. — The  Pansy  proper 
v5  including  the  show  and  fancy  strains 
all  belong  to  Viola  tricolor,  and  no  doubt  its 
improvement  had  been  carried  on  for  many 
years  before  any  systematic  record  was 
made  of  the  means  that  were  taken  to 
improve  it.  More  recently  horticultural 
writers  have  stated  that  V.  grandiflora, 
V.  lutea,  and  V.  amoena  were  utilised 
in  effecting  improvements ;  but  from  a 
botanical  point  of  view  these  are  all  re¬ 
garded  as  perennial  forms  ofV.  tricolor  with 
a  more  branching  root  stock, or  in  other  words 
with  a  more  determined  habit  ofthrowingup 
»  suckers  from  the  base.  There  are  different 
opinions  in  the  matter,  but  all  are  very 
closely  allied,  and  improvements  effected 
by  them  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  other 
than  cross  breeding.  The  method  chiefly 
adopted  is  that  of  gathering  seeds  from  the 
best  types  and  sowing  them  extensively  with 
the  object  of  getting  chance  good  things 
for  selection.  Night-flying  moths  and 
butterflies  are  chiefly  concerned  in  crossing 
the  varieties ;  and  by  reason  of  their  activity, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  certain  of  the 
cross  by  artificial  means  unless  special 
precautions  are  taken  to  keep  insects  from 
the  flowers  artificially  pollinated.  For 
bedding  purposes  a  selection  was  first  made 
of  those  of  continual  flowering  tendencies, 
with  the  habit  of  throwing  up  plenty  of 
suckers.  These  were  termed  bedding 
Pansies,  and  the  desired  habit  was  secured 
by  the  use  of  Viola  lutea  and  its  variety  or 
sub-variety  V.  1.  amoena.  More  recently 
these  Pansies  were  hybridised  with  V. 
cornuta,  as  well  as  the  reverse  cross. 
Several  improved  varieties  of  V.  cornuta 
were  used  for  this  purpose  and  the  pro¬ 
geny  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  Violas.  We 
should  regard  these  as  hybrids ;  but  so 
strong  is  the  desire  amongst  cultivators 
generally  to  get  large,  round  flowers,  that 
Pansies  were  and  are  frequently  used  as 
parents.  The  results  are  that  all  traces  of 
Viola  cornuta  have  been  eliminated  from  a 
great  number  of  the  most  cherished  of  the 
modern  Violas,  the  progeny  being  mostly 
Pansies  pure  and  simple.  This  is  clearly 
one  more  instance  of  the  gradual  elimin¬ 
ation  of  the  hybrid  progeny  that  formerly 
obtained.  This  limitation  to  the  service¬ 
ableness  of  hybridisation  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  garden  plants  is  clearly  due 
to  the  preference  of  raisers  for  the  large 
round  flowers  of  the  Pansy  which  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  by 
centuries  of  selection. 


fHRYSANTHEMUMS. — The  two  species  of 
Chrysanthemum  which  have  been 
most  prominently  brought  into  notice  with¬ 
in  recent  years  are  C.  sinense,  the 
parent  of  the  large  forms,  and  C.  indicum, 
an  originally  yellow-flowered  species  from 
which  the  tiny  pompons  have  been  evolved. 
A  slight  study  of  the  subject  will  convince 
one  that  very  little,  if  any,  hybridisation 
has  been  effected  between  these  two  species. 
The  modern  varieties  have  been  developed 
along  independent  lines.  To  cross  them 


would  be  to  destroy  both  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended.  The  teaching 
of  the  last  decade  has  gone  to  show  that, 
since  the  aim  is  to  get  the  largest  flowers, 
the  breeders  must  and  do  get  the  largest- 
flowered  varieties  at  their  command,  and 
breed  from  the  same.  This  might  be 
considered  as  in-breeding,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  workers  all  over  the 
civilised  world,  so  that  the  different  strains, 
when  brought  from  such  remote  sources, 
have  the  effect  of  importing  fresh  blood,  so 
to  speak,  into  the  general  stock.  This 
would  apply  particularly  to  the  Japanese 
varieties.  The  incurved  varieties  had  been 
falling  behind  on  account  of  their  small  size 
and  lack  of  novelty  ;  but  when  Japanese 
blood  had  been  imported  into  them,  there 
was  a  great  cry  that  such  forms  as  J.  Agate, 
Major  Bonaffon  and  C.  H.  Curtis  had  out¬ 
raged  the  rules  or  canons  for  their  particular 
and  strictly  limited  form.  After  some 
reluctance  they  have  been  admitted  among 
the  elect,  and  the  section  has  benefited  by 
their  having  this  form  of  franchise.  Even 
here,  however,  no  hybridisation  has  taken 
place.  To  cross  a  Japanese  with  a  pompon 
variety  would  be  a  hybrid  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term ;  but  Chrysanthemum 
raisers  and  growers  would  probably  look 
upon  the  act  as  an  outrage.  Thus  we  see 
the  limitations  that  here  apply,  for  the  best 
Chrysanthemums  of  the  present  day  are 
obtained  by  cross-breeding  and  selection. 
Raisers  take  the  nearest  way  to  get  to  their 
ideal,  just  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  go  to 
the  Pansy  to  get  so-called  Violas  with 
geometrically  circular  flowers,  instead  of 
attaining  that  end  by  gradually  developing 
a  round  from  the  elongated  bloom  of  the 
Viola  proper. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Spraying— It  is  announced  that  the  natives  of 
Lewis  and  Harris,  two  islands  of  the  Western 
Hebrides  (Scotland),  are  to  be  taught  the  art  of 
spraying  by  Mr.  D.  Moleyns,  a  go-ahead  Irishman. 

The  Blue  Rose  at  Last. — You  have  only  to 
hybridise  the  Blue  (bell  and  the  Prim)  rose  and  you 
have  the  Blue  Rose.  I  want  no  patent  for  the 
discovery,  as  I  know  I  shall  have  to  want  it. — Snaggs. 

Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society. 
— The  autumn  exhibition  of  the  above  society  will 
be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Dumfries,  on  Wednesday, 
August  30th,  instead  of  Wednesday,  September  6th, 
as  previously  announced.  Catalogues  and  full 
particulars  may  be  had  from  G.  W.  Kerr,  Secretary. 

Lime-Kiln  Ashes. — Though  such  ashes  lack  the 
amount  of  potash  which  we  find  in  woodashes,  yet 
they  contain  a  good  proportion  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  elements  of  plant  food.  From  an  official  return 
it  is  found  that  53  lbs.  of  potash  and  43  lbs.  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  per  ton  have  been  found  in  a  dried 
sample. 

International  Congress  on  Chrysanthemums.— An 
international  congress  on  Chrysanthemums  will  be 
held  by  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France 
in  1900.  It  will  coincide  with  the  special  exhib¬ 
ition  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  will  take  place  in 
autumn  in  the  Palace  of  Horticulture  at  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Exhibition  of  1900. 

Fern3  in  Jamaica. — Ferns  in  this  West  Indian 
feland  inhabit  the  country  from  the  sea-shore  to 
the  tip-top  of  the  highest  mountain.  Maidenhair 
Ferns  of  several  sorts  line  the  moist  and  mossy 
banks  and  rocks,  and  there  are  gold  and  silver 
Ferns.  Then  there  are  broad  lace  Ferns,  and 
prickly-stemmed  climbing  Ferns  sprawling  over  the 
bushes  like  Clematis,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  tree  Ferns  with  stems  from  ro  ft.  to  40  ft.  high. 
These  tree  Ferns  inhabit  rich,  moist,  precipitous 
mountain  sides,  usually  on  the  north  and  east, 
where  they  are  hidden  from  the  face  of  the  sun. 
The  filmy  Ferns  inhabit  the  dark  and  damp  ravines 
spreading  over  rotten  logs,  dripping  rocks,  or  banks, 
or  up  the  stems  of  trees.  They  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  a  mouse's  ear  to  fronds  1  ft.  high. 


Tomato  Seeds. — To  clean  these,  or  Melon,  Cucum¬ 
ber,  and  such-like  seeds,  scoop  the  pulp  on  to  a  fine 
sieve,  and,  having  a  current  of  water  passing  through 
the  said  sieve,  rub  the  pulp,  and  continue  to  rub 
until  the  pulp  is  cleaned  away  and  the  seed  alone 
left,  which  may  be  dried. 

Kid  Glove  Gardening.— In  Mailer's  Deutsche  Gartner 
Zeitung  there  appears  a  photograph  representing  a 
skit  on  lady  gardeners.  It  shows  a  gay  young  lass 
sitting  (rather  clumsily)  upon  a  bicycle  and  wearing 
those  sort  of  things  which  are  not  trousers  neither 

are  they  skirts,  but - .  Oh,  well,  she’s  propelling 

her  bicycle,  which  hugs  along  a  carriage  with 
pneumatic  tyres,  in  which  are  soil  and  a  ribbon 
decked  fork.  She  squirts  Eau  de  Cologne  from  her 
handle-bars  ("  and  the  garden  is  just  lovely  ”). 

Corrections. — In  the  report  of  the  show  of  the 
National  Amateur  Gardeners'  Association  on  p.  734 
it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Cook  won  the  first  prize  for  six 
bunches  of  annuals ;  the  prize  was  really  won  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  G.  Morris,  Thame.  The  "  Dobbie  Cham¬ 
pionship  ”  or  Trophy  was  also  won  by  Mr.  Morris. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  who  is  said  to  have  won  it,  was 
disqualified  for  using  too  much  space.  The  "  Sweet 
Pea  "  Trophy  was  offered  for  the  first  time  on  this 
occasion,  so  that  there  was  no  previous  competition 
for  it. 

A  New  British  Industry.— The  manufacture  of  fancy 
baskets  for  work,  flowers,  bicycles,  paint  brushes, 
and  useful  and  fancy  luncheon  baskets  is  mainly 
carried  on  abroad.  Miss  Annie  Firth,  however, 
could  see  no  reason  why  British  women  should  not 
be  taught  the  industry,  and  accordingly  she  has 
founded  a  school  of  basket  making,  and  periodical 
examinations  are  held  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  for  certificates  of  competency.  The  third 
annual  exhibition  and  sale  was  recently  held,  and 
proved  very  successful. 

Chemical  Ingredients. — The  following  chemical 
ingredients  are  found  to  aid  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
as  follows : — All  the  Brassica  tribe,  which 
includes  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Savoys  and  Kohl-Rabi,  besides  Rhubarb,  Celery  t 
Onions  and  Mangolds  assimilate  much  nitrogen 
potash,  and  phospate  in  the  combined  forms.  Peas 
and  Beans,  like  phosphates  and  potash  but  require 
less  nitrogen.  Turnips,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Globe 
Artichokes,  agree  with  less  potash  but  a  greater 
supply  of  phosphates  and  nitrogen.  Potatos  and 
Jerusalem  Artichokes  take  potash  but  rather  a  smaller 
relative  amount  of  nitrogen  and  phosphates. 

The  Most  Fertile  Eye  of  the  Vine. — The  French 
Agricultural  Society,  according  to  Nord-Horticole,  is 
to  open  a  competition  for  the  year  1901,  for  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  studying  two  questions  upon  Vine  culture. 
The  questions  have  to  be  solved  by  experimental  and 
comparative  culture.  They  are,  (1)  Are  there,  upon 
the  same  rod,  eyes,  which  by  their  position  or  rank 
on  the  rod,  are  more  fertile  or  fruitful  ?  (2)  Can 
that  special  aptitude  be  transmitted  by  grafting  ? 
Every  latitude  is  allowed  competitors  for  the  organ¬ 
isation  of  that  experiment.  The  essays  ought  to  be 
remitted  before  the  end  of  the  coming  year  to  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  France,  8,  rue  d’  Athenes, 
Paris,  where  one  may  get  all  the  necessary  instruc¬ 
tions. 

The  Future  Crop  of  Plums  in  Bosnia. — As  we  are 
aware  the  Plum  production  of  a  great  part  of  Eastern 
Europe  has,  for  fifteen  years,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  Plum  commerce.  For  this  reason  the 
following  note  sent  by  the  French  Consul  at  Bosna- 
Serai  (Bosnia)  is  likely  to  interest  Plum  growers. 
"  The  Plum  crop,  which  is  a  chief  source  of  profit  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  of  Bosnia,  Possavine, 
and  which  furnishes  the  local  government,  in 
addition  to  the  tithe,  with  various  other  very 
important  taxes,  levied  either  on  manufacture,  or 
brandy  sellers,  is  to  a  great  extent  endangered.  This 
source  of  wealth  seems,  in  fact,  almost  destroyed. 
After  a  month  and  a  half  of  an  exceedingly  mild 
winter,  the  temperature  attaining  86°  Fah.  in  the 
sun,  and  even  the  nights  being  remarkably  mild, 
there  was  a  sudden  change  of  the  wind  on  Feb.  23rd, 
which  brought  snow  throughout  the  country  causing 
the  temperature  to  fall  150  C.  (58°  F.)  below  zero; 
thus  all  the  buds  on  the  trees  were  frozen,  and  in¬ 
calculable  damage  done."  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  such  complete  disaster  has  not  fallen  on  all  the 
Danube  districts. — Jnl.  de  l' Agriculture,  April  is*, 
1899. 
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Mr.  William  Swan,  lately  of  Bystock,  Exmouth, 
has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  Sir  Edward 
Clarke,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Thorncote,  Staines,  Middlesex. 
Mr.  Swan’s  wide  experience  should  enable  him  to 
polish  up  the  garden  and  make  improvements. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  25th,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  1 — 5  p.m.  A  lec¬ 
ture  on  "  Seed  Dispersal"  will  be  given  by  Prof.  G. 
S.  Boulger,  at  3  o’clock. 

Weather  in  London. — Wednesday,  July  12th,  was 
steadily  warm.  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
were  warm,  the  evening  of  Saturday  ending  very  cool. 
Sunday  was  breezy  and  bright.  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day,  the  18th  and  19th,  were  very  close.  Wednes¬ 
day  opens  very  hot. 

Messrs.  Dicksons  at  Wolverhampton. — We  con¬ 
gratulate  Messrs.  Dicksons  (of  Chester)  upon  having 
been  awarded  the  "  Hawley  ”  Silver  Challenge  Vase, 
value  £ 10 ,  with  a  cash  prize  of  £5,  for  the  best  dis¬ 
play  of  plants  at  the  great  floral  fete  recently  held 
at  Wolverhampton.  Last  year  Messrs.  Dicksons 
were  successful  in  winning  for  the  third  time  con¬ 
secutively,  and  in  open  competition,  a  Challenge 
Vase  of  the  value  of  20  gs.,  in  addition  to  numerous 
Gold  and  Silver  Medals,  and  other  prizes.  We  take 
this  opportunity  of  reminding  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  horticulture  that  Messrs.  Dicksons,  at  all 
times  during  business  hours,  welcome  visitors  to 
their  extensive  Chester  N  urseries,  where  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  of  trees,  plants,  Roses,  fruit  trees,  &c. 
in  countless  numbers  and  endless  variety,  also  in 
every  stage  of  growth,  are  now  clothed  in  all  the 
beauty  of  foliage  and  bloom,  and  will  certainly  well 
repay  a  visit. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association. — The 
summer  outing  of  this  association  took  place  on  July 
i2th.  The  party  drove  in  brakes,  starting  at  nine 
O'clock  in  the  morning  from  Exeter,  and  returning 
about  half-past  ten  at  night.  The  drive  was  of  a 
varied  and  highly  interesting  nature,  where  every¬ 
body,  for  one  happy  day  at  least,  was  sociable  and 
free.  Some  of  the  floe  country  seats  and  places,  ob¬ 
jects  and  people  of  interest  all  along  the  way  were 
pointed  out  or  mentioned  for  everybody ’s  edification, 
Early  in  the  forenoon  the  party  reached  their  first 
place  of  inspection— Strete  Raleigh,  the  residence  of 
H.  M.  Imbert-Terry,  Esq.  The  Coniferae  were  the 
objects  of  much  interest,  and  as  , Mr.  Terry  is  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  arboriculturist  it  follows  that  some  fine 
specimens  were  in  evidence.  The  conservatories  and 
the  other  gardens  were  also  viewed,  thence  luncheon 
was  partaken  of,  and  with  hearty  thanks  and  in  good 
spirits  the  party  again  moved  onward.  At  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  the  Church  was  inspected,  led  by  the  Vicar. 
On  again,  this  time  to  Sid  bury  Manor,  belonging  to 
Sir  Charles  Cave,  Bart.,  where  another  hour  or  two 
was  eojoyably  spent  under  Mr.  Reynold’s  escort. 
Mr;  Reynolds  is  the  head  gardener.  For  the  smooth 
arrangements  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  A.  Hope,  Hon. 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  W.  Mackay,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

Fruit  Prospects. — It  seems  strange  that  after  the 
fine  promises  for  good  Strawberry  crops  that  these 
should  so  lamentably  fail.  Of  course,  the  somewhat 
cold  and  erratic  springtime,  in  fact,  the  weather  was 
very  changeable  just  at  the  earliest  fruit-setting 
time;  and  then,  the  long  spell  of  dry,  hot  weather, 
has  had  a  share  in  the  present  results.  In  our  own 
British  papers,  both  horticultural,  agricultural,  and 
the  daily  press,  as  well  as  Continental  and  American 
papers,  laments  are  being  made  about  the  great 
failure  of  fruit  crops  this  year.  But  gloomy  views 
and  opinions  are  always  in  evidence.  Things  may 
take  a  brighter  look  before  our  harvests  are 
gathered,  and  for  such  we  can  but  hope.  Here  is  a 
paragraph  from  the  Daily  Chronicle,  giving  the 
opinions  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  White  &  Co.,  the  large 
English  and  foreign  fruit  dealers ; — The  fruit  crops 
of  England,  and  not  only  England,  but  of  all  Europe  in 
general,  are  the  greatest  failure  that  has  taken  place 
for  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  quite  true  the  prices 
realised  are  nearly  double  those  made  in  ordinary 
years,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  demand  in 
London  is  great  while  the  supply  is  limited.  English 
fruit  has  suffered  severely.  A  month  ago  we  were 
told  there  was  the  heaviest  crop  of  Strawberries 
everywhere  known  for  many  years  ;  now  they  say  it 
is  the  worst  for  ten  years.  In  many  instances,  not 
only  in  Kent  but  in  Middlesex,  many  growers  will 
finish  their  crops  with  one  week's  picking." 


Death  of  Colonel  Mason  — We  regret  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  Colonel  Mason,  The  Firs,  Warwick,  after 
a  few  hours’  illnes,  on  the  14th  inst. 

Acacia  Tree  Flowering  in  Perthshire. — Nothing 
remarkable  to  southerners  certainly,  but  this  tree  is 
away  north  in  Perthshire,  on  the  Comrie  Road,  near 
Crieff.  It  is  presumably  Robina  Pseudacacia,  said  to 
be  about  forty  years  old  and  forty  feet  high.  The 
False  Acacia  is  found  frequently  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  but  very  rarely  can  be  seen  in  flower. 

Fruit  Condemned  as  Unfit  for  Food. — As  many  as 
698  packages  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries  and  Black 
Currants  which  had  been  sent  from  well-known 
fruiterers  to  the  Messrs.  Lipton,  Ltd.,  for  jam-mak¬ 
ing,  were  the  other  day  destroyed  us  unfit  for  human 
food.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  painful,  for  fruit  is 
not  too  plentiful.  It  is  stated  that  the  Messrs. Lipton, 
or  their  managers,  on  seeing  the  fruit  sent  for  the 
sanitary  inspector  and  the  fruit  was  forthwith 
bundled  into  the  dust  carts  to  be  destroyed. 

Vegetation  at  St.  Helena. — From  what  we  gather 
from  an  article  on  historic  St.  Helena,  in  the 
Windsor  Magazine,  Napoleon  could  not  have  had 
anything  like  a  dull  and  dreary  stay  while  retained 
there.  The  air  is  of  the  best,  especially  good  for 
weak-lunged  people,  and  vegetation  grows  rampant 
all  over  the  place.  Flowers  with  every  scent,  Ferns 
over  all  the  rocks,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  of  every 
kind  luxuriate  in  the  fertile  soil  of  that  southern 
island. 

Edinburgh  Field  Naturalists  and  Microscopical 
Society. — On  Saturday  last  the  members  of  this 
society  enjoyed  their  fourteenth  field  meeting  of  the 
season.  Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Henderson, 
a  well-known  local  geologist,  who  was  to  have  led 
them  in  visiting  the  eurypteriot  beds  of  the  Gutter- 
ford  Burn,  on  the  Pentlands  (of  which  he  was  the 
discoverer),  the  excursion  was  altered  to  a  botanical 
one  to  Thriepmuir  Moss.  There  was  a  large  atten¬ 
dance  of  botanists,  and  a  fairly  good  collection  of 
bog  and  moorland  plants  was  made. 

Moles  on  Lawns. — The  means  of  trapping  moles 
lies  in  a  few  essential  points  which  a  correspondent 
to  the  Farmers'  Gazette  attempts  to  explain: — (1) 
Puddle  the  wood  and  string  well  before  setting  the 
traps,  and  use  the  old  wooden  ones  ;  (2)  See  that  the 
spring  peg  is  set  broadway  of  the  run;  (3)  Make 
the  earth  firm  on  each  side  after  setting ;  (4)  Cut 
the  hole  to  receive  the  trap  as  near  the  size  of  the 
latter  as  possible,  and  sink  it  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
trap  when  set  to  be  slightly  lower  than  the  run  ;  and 
(5)  A  trap  must  be  set  on  firm  ground.  Moles  are 
usually  to  be  trapped  by  the  side  of  a  fence.  They 
breed  in  woods  and  dry  hillocks,  and  a  fence  running 
from  either  of  these  places  is  the  best  place  to  catch 
them.  (6)  A  fresh  run  must  be  selected. 

New  Park  at  Leicester. — The  inhabitants  of  this 
busy  town  are  now  in  possession  of  another  fine  Park. 
A  fine  natural  piece  of  ground  extending  to  184  acres, 
on  the  western  side  of  Leicester,  and  bordering  upon 
the  Hinckley  Road,  was  opened  for  public  use  on 
Thursday,  July  13th.  Councillor  Flint  (chairman  of 
the  Parks  Committee  of  the  Corporation)  performed 
the  ceremony.  The  estate, which  will  be  useful  alike 
for  great  public  demonstrations  and  for  shady,  rural 
walks,  was  purchased  from  the  Mellor  trustees  for 
£30,000.  The  Mayor  and  Mayoress  (Mrs.  Clifton) 
together  with  most  of  the  city  magistrates,  officers, 
and  many  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  attended  at 
the  celebrations.  Councillor  Flint  was  presented 
with  an  engraved  gold  key,  in  recognition  of  his 
brother  officers’  respect  for  him  and  the  work  he  has 
done.  Mr.  Burns,  the  Parks'  superintendent,  and* 
Mr.  Mawbey,  the  borough  surveyor,  were  compli¬ 
mented  on  the  skillful  way  in  which  they  had 
accomplished  certain  changes  within  the  site. 

'  - - 

SWAMP  CULTURE. 

Ponds  and  swamps,  says  the  Vie  Scientifique,  of  July 
8th, are  cultivated  wherever  they  exist  in  our  country, 
but  they  are  badly  cultivated.  Fish  culture  is  that 
chiefly  adopted  and  it  is  not  remunerative.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  well  to  begin  a  new  style  of  culture 
which  is  described  by  M.  H.  Coupin,  who  is  a 
specialist. 

Ponds  and  swamps,  he  says,  can  supply  quite  a 
series  of  alimentary  plants.  Why  not  make  an 


aquatic  culture  ?  It  would  not  interfere  with  the 
fish  and  give  double  profit. 

But  what  can  be  grown  in  a  pond  ?  The  author 
of  this  ingenious  thesis  mentions  several  very  nice 
plants. 

The  two-eared  Aponogeton  of  the  family  of  the 
Naiadaceae,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  floats, 
as  it  were,  on  the  water  with  its  leaves  and  long 
petioles ;  but  the  stock  is  formed  of  oval  brownish 
tubers, rich  in  starch, which  can  be  eaten  like  Potatos, 
and  its  flowering  stalks  can  be  prepared  like  Spinach. 
Naturalised  in  Herault  and  Finisterre  this  plant  also 
grows  very  well  near  Paris. 

There  is  also  the  Water  Caltrops,  Trapa  natans, 
or  Water  Chestnut,  a  long  plant  with  floating  leaves, 
and  fruit  the  size  of  a  Walnut,  cornuted  and 
strangely  twisted.  The  Chinese,  who  regard  it  as  a 
delicacy,  call  it  Ling-Kio.  The  plant  is  sown  in 
autumn  and  the  summer  crop  is  eaten  fresh  or  dried 
in  the  oven  and  pulverised,  in  which  state  it  makes 
an  excellent  bouillie. 

Why  not  grow  the  Nile  Lotus  (Nelumbium 
speciosum)  which  grows  well  on  ponds  in  the  south 
and  centre  of  France.  Its  rhizomes  recall  to  mind 
those  of  the  long  Radish,  the  Cardoon,  Celery  and 
Salsify  ;  they  can  be  eaten  raw,  baked  in  cinders, 
boiled,  or  dried  and  ground  into  flour.  These  seeds 
have  the  flavour  of  Filberts  and  Almonds.  This 
Lotus  is  extensively  eaten  in  China  and  Japan. 

M.  Coupin  also  recommends  the  culture  of  the 
pi-ts’i  and  Arrow-head  ;  but  we  must  limit  ourselves. 
Let  us  hope  that  novelty-seeking  kitchen  gardeners 
of  the  exhibition  of  1900  will  introduce  this  remark¬ 
ably  vegetarian  diet ;  we  may  predict  great  success. 

It  would  in  fact  “  vary  the  ordinary,"  as  they  say, 
in  an  intelligent,  refined  and  practical  manner,  which 
can  do  no  harm. 

■I* 

PINKS  AT  EDENSIDE. 

Some  years  ago  attempts  were  made  to  resuscitate 
the  popularity  of  the  beautiful  old-fashioned  border 
plants  known  as  Pinks  by  the  holding  of  a  show,  but 
somehow  that  was  a  failure.  There  are  so  many 
shows  and  other  attractions  calling  for  attention 
during  June,  July,  and  August  that  it  seems  too 
much  to  expect  horticulturists  to  support  a  special 
show  for  the  sake  of  Pinks.  Nevertheless  they  are 
amoDgst  the  most  beautiful,  sweet-scented,  and 
hardy  flowers  of  the  first  order  of  merit  that  can  be 
grown  and  flowered  successfully  almost  without  any 
trouble  at  all.  There  is  no  necessity  for  cultivating 
them  in  pots  or  otherwise  coddling  them,  for  they 
bloom  best  when  planted  in  the  open.  Their 
delicious  fragrance  makes  them  most  invaluable  for 
indoor  decoration  in  the  cut  state,  as  a  handful  of 
them  will  enliven  a  room  and  fill  the  air  with  a  most 
grateful  fragrance.  Their  extended  cultivation  is, 
therefore,  highly  desirable,  but  although  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  can  hardly  be  run  simply  on  their  account, 
prizes  might  be  offered  for  them  at  the  various  Rose 
shows  held  during  the  period  they  are  in  perfection. 

One  by  one  the  old  raisers  and  cultivators  were 
giving  up  the  cause  of  the  Pink,  so  that  we  were  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  the  other  week  to  find  that  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  had 
been  carrying  on  the  work  of  raising  new  varieties 
for  the  past  six  years.  His  object  is  not  merely  to 
get  laced  Pinks  that  will  correspond  with  the  canons 
of  the  florist,  but  to  raise  varieties  of  strong  consti¬ 
tution,  with  plenty  of  grass  and  a  profusion  of 
beautifully  coloured  and  fragrant  flowers  for  garden 
purposes  that  can  be  grown  in  the  open  border  by 
amateurs  as  well  as  professionals.  The  Pink  wants 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  modern  race 
of  garden  Carnations,  and  Mr.  Douglas  has  raised 
some  beautiful  and  vigorous  varieties  towards  that 
end.  They  can  be  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings 
as  freely  as  Carnations.  A  collection  of  the  best 
named  old  varieties  is  kept  at  Edenside,  but  we  were 
particularly  interested  in  the  four  new  varieties  now 
catalogued. 

We  noted  a  very  striking  single  variety,  with 
broad,  rounded  white  petals,  and  a  crimson  centre, 
but  no  name  has  yet  been  given  to  it.  The  named 
ones  are  all  double.  Royal  Worcester  is  of  vigorous 
constitution,  producing  a  profusion  of  large  white 
flowers,  having  a  rose  centre  and  a  delicate,  clear 
rose  lacing.  On  the  other  hand  Chantilly  has  a 
maroon-red  centre  and  a  red  lacing  of  medium  width, 
and  is  certainly  a  beautifully  formed  and  coloured 
flower.  Old  Chelsea  is  another  very  beautiful  variety 
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with  a  rich  rosy-red  centre  to  the  flower  (or  for  the 
matter  of  that  to  each  individual  petal),  and  a  heavy 
lacing  of  the  same  colour,  contrasting  beautifully 
with  the  pure  white  ground.  Dresden  makes  the 
fourth  of  the  new  varieties,  the  centre  of  which  is 
clear  rose,  and  the  margin  of  the  same  hue  but 
slightly  paler.  All  four  may  be  grown  in  the  open 
border,  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  a  maximum 
of  reward. 

- - 

NOTICE  OF  BOOK. 


Familar  Wild  Flowers.  By  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S., 
F.S.A.  Popular  Edition  in  25  Weekly  Parts. 
Each  Part  6d.  Cassell  &  Company  Limited, 
London,  Paris,  New  York  and  Melbourne. 

To  the  amateur  and  wild  flower  collector  this  book 
would  appeal  since  it  enables  them  to  take  a  near  cut 
to  a  knowledge  of  wild  plants  without  having  to 
study  the  botanical  terms,  which  (however  necessary 
to  the  systematist  and  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
British  wildings,  irrespective  of  any  beauty  or  other 
thin  botanical  interest  they  may  possess)  are  the 
pons  asinorum  or  stumbling  block  to  many  in  the 
initial  stages  of  study.  Of  the  twenty-five  parts, 
sixteen  are  already  before  us,  each  containing  ten 
coloured  plates,  together  with  the  text  relating  to  the 
same,  so  that  there  would  be  250  coloured  and  full 
page  illustrations,  independently  of  woodcuts  of  the 
same  species  forming  the  ornamental  heading  and 
tailpiece  to  the  respective  articles  or  chapters.  This 
is  by  no  means  exhaustive  of  the  British  flora,  but 
as  the  title  implies,  only  the  more  common  or 
familiar  plants  are  figured  ;  and  we  might  also  add 
they  are  amongst  the  more  showy  and  interesting  of 
our  wildings  to  the  general  reader.  Some  of  the  plates 
illustrate  t  wo  spe  cies  of  a  ge  nus,  the  low  price  and  the 
ea^y  instalments  by  which  the  book  may  be  procured 
would  also  bear  out  the  terms  “  popular  edition  ” 
applied  to  it. 

Part  1  commences  abruptly  so  that  we  cannot  say 
what  the  preface  (if  any)  will  say  concerning  the  aim 
and  objects  of  the  book,  nor  whether  there  will  be  an 
index  ;  but  we  hope  the  author  has  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  give  one,  for  a  book  without  an  index  in 
these  modern  times  of  hurry,  and  the  need  for 
frequent  and  rapid  reference,  would  be  an  anomaly 
and  frequent  source  of  annoyance.  The  reader  is 
supposed  to  read  or  look  through  the  whole  book  and 
look  for  the  plants  figured,  we  presume ;  but  he  or 
she  might  already  know  a  number  of  wild  plants  by 
name,  and  desire  to  know  whether  they  are  figured  in 
the  book  ;  hence  the  need  of  an  index  for  reference. 
The  ten  plants  figured  in  Part  1.  are  the  Field  Convol¬ 
vulus,  Field  Rose,  Meadow  Crane’s  Bill,  Silverweed, 
Apple,  Borage,  Scarlet  Poppy,  Arum  or  Cuckoo- 
pint,  Sweet  Violet,  and  Primrose.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  there  is  no  order  or  arrangement,  but  that 
is  a  small  matter  where  the  more  common  flowers 
only  are  concerned.  For  the  indentification  of  the 
plants  the  figures  alone  would  generally  be  sufficient 
for  those  who  have  a  fairly  keen  eye  for  the  discern¬ 
ment  of  the  leading  characteristics  which  go  to  make 
the  respective  plants  what  they  are  and  nothing 
else.  The&ctual  descriptions  are  given  iu  few  words, 
very  little  cumbered  by  technicalities,  the  rest  of  the 
four  pages  of  text  relating  to  the  plates  being  taken 
up  with  information  relating  to  ancient  or  natural 
history,  the  economic  value,  if  any,  the  derivation  of 
the  botanical  names,  and  other  matter  of  greater  or 
less  interest  to  the  general  reader.  We  should  take 
exception  to  the  statement  that  the  wild  Pear  is 
equally  common  as  the  Wild  Apple  or  Crab.  In 
some  districts  the  Crab  is  very  frequent  while  the 
Pear  is  seldom  met  wiih.  The  explanation  of  Tutsan 
(Hypericum  Androsaemum),  and  the  mention  of 
London  localities  where  it  once  grew  wild,  should 
prove  interesting  to  all  plant  lovers. 

The  meanings  of  the  various  English  or  so  called 
popular  names  are  fully  explained,  and  prove  to  be 
very  interesting,  though  at  other  times  they  are 
merely  amusing,  and  occasionally  ludicrous,  showing 
that  the  old  botanists  or  herbalists  who  applied  them 
were  as  inapt  in  the  rendering  or  expression  of  a 
natural  phenomenon,  as  modern  botanists  are  prone  to 
bury  the  meanings  of  their  names  in  the  obscurity,  not 
of  a  learned  language  but  of  home-made  Greek,  or 
that  made  in  Germany.  Touch-me-not  and  Impat- 
iens  Noli-me-tangere  do  not  appeal  to  us  as  a  proper 
rendering  of  the  phenomenon  presented  by  the  burst¬ 
ing  of  the  pods  of  the  Yellow  Balsam,  nor  of  Carda- 
mine  Impatiens,  when  touched.  Touch-me-please, 


Give-me-liberty,  or  Give-me-independence,  strike  us 
as  what  the  seeds  would  say  if  they  could  speak. 
"  Touch-me-gin-you  daur  ”  applied  by  the  Scotch 
to  the  Thistle  would  seem  to  be  highly  appropriate 
to  a  plant  which  protects  itself  by  spinec.  The 
medicinal  faculties  of  Impatiens  Noli-me-tangere 
puzzled  the  ancients,  for  they  were  unable  to  “  affirms 
anything  of  certaintie,  but  rather  by  heresay.”  We 
are  afraid  that  was  the  case  with  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  plants,  and  that  their  medicinal  value  was 
assumed  first  and  affirmed  afterwards.  As  the  object 
of  a  popular  book  is  to  amuse  as  well  as  interest  and 
instruct  the  reader,  the  information  here  supplied  is 
well  fitted  to  that  end.  The  quotations  and  bits  of 
folk  lore  also  serve  to  take  the  reader  back  to  ancient 
times  when  simple  folk  were  beginning,  as  a  result  of 
civilisation,  to  take  an  interest  in  the  beautiful 
flowers  around  them,  but  which  they  yet  failed  to 
comprehend,  as  moderns  do  after  so  many  centuries 
of  the  study  of  plant  life  and  natural  history  gen¬ 
erally.  In  speaking  of  the  Marsh  Marigold  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  King  Cup,  a  name  often  applied  to  it 
in  the  more  rural  districts  of  Surrey.  Welsh,  Irish, 
and  occasionally  Scotch  names  are  mentioned,  but 
we  may  add  the  Gaelic  name  of  the  Marsh  Marigold, 
namely  Lus  bhuidhe  bealtuinn,  or  the  yellow  plant  of 
Beltane  or  May,  which  carries  us  back  to  druidical 
times. 

Paper  and  printing  are  excellent,  and  if  readers 
take  the  trouble  to  bind  the  parts  neatly  into  volumes 
they  will  have  a  cheap  book  that  will  afford  them 
much  entertainment  during  their  leisure  hours. 

- -I- 

’MUMMERS  AT  MENTMORE. 

A  happy  selection  by  the  officials  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society’s  annual  excursion  gave 
the  members  of  this  very- much-alive  institution  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  charming  demesne  of 
Mentmore  Towers,  in  Buckinghamshire,  on  Monday 
last,  thanks  to  the  gracious  permission  of  the  Earl 
of  Rosebery,  through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Smith, 
who  for  so  many  years  has  presided  over  matters 
horticultural  at  Mentmore.  And  a  very  pleasant  day 
indeed  it  proved  to  be.  The  excursion  was  timed  to 
leave  Euston  at  11.5,  and  punctually  at  eighteen 
minutes  past  noon  Cheddington  Station  was  reached, 
where  that  far-seeiDg  master  of  organisations  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  the  society’s  secretary, 
had  provided  ample  vehicular  accommodation  in  the 
shape  of  brakes,  waggonettes  and  charabancs,  in 
which  the  journey  was  continued  by  those  what 
wished  to  drive.  Others  who  had  a  notion  in  the 
direction  of  “  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new"  made 
a  short  cut  across  the  meadows  by  the  home  farm — 
a  most  enjoyable  walk  made  the  more  interesting  by 
the  descriptions  and  directions  most  courteously 
given  by  the  local  constable  as  to  the  way  in  which 
and  which  not  to  go.  Some  heavy  clouds  in  the 
Watford  district  as  the  train  passed  through  seemed 
to  threaten  a  downpour,  possibly  by  way  of  judg¬ 
ment  on  some  of  the  extra-enthusiastic  excursionists 
who  threw  their  umbrellas  out  of  the  carriage 
windows  at  Willesden,  but  by  the  time  the  heights 
of  Mentmore  were  reached  the  sky  had  cleared. 
The  July  sun  shone  with  all  its  might  and  majesty, 
and  despite  a  hazy  distance  the  views  and  pictur¬ 
esqueness  of  the  surroundings  of  this  charming  spot 
impressed  all  and  everyone. 

Dinner  was  served  at  half-past  one  in  a  com¬ 
modious  marquee  on  the  village  green,  some  200 
guests  sitting  down,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Percy  Waterer,  who  was  supported  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  company.  The  post-prandial  proceedings 
“were  commendably  brief.  After  honouring  the  cus¬ 
tomary  loyal  toasts,  the  health  of  Lord  Rosebery 
was  submitted  by  the  chairman.  Mr.  Smith 
acknowledged  the  sentiment  with  a  suitable  expres¬ 
sion  of  cordial  welcome  to  the  society  and  the  com¬ 
pany  present  that  day  which  he  was  pleased  to  see. 
The  chairman  called  upon  Mr.  R.  Ballantine  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  toast  of  the  “  Country  Members  and 
Visitors,”  of  whom  that  gentleman  stated  that  they 
were  happy  to  see  so  many  amongst  them,  and  in 
humorous  terms  expressed  the  hope  that  their 
country  members  would  assist  them  at  their  business 
meetings  as  readily  as  they  did  at  their  alfresco 
gatherings.  The  response  to  this  toast  was  in  the 
capable  bands  of  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  of  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  from  far  Rothesay,  who,  in  happy 
terms,  exactly  took  up  the  vein  of  humour  initiated 


by  Mr.  Ballantine.  Mr.  Bolderson  also  replied. 
Hereabouts,  Mr.  Dean  interposed  with  the  intima¬ 
tion  that  an  enterprising  firm  of  London  publishers 
had  sent  down  some  photographic  artists  to  snap¬ 
shot  the  company.  Then  Mr.  Bevan  proposed  the 
chairman,  to  whom  the  members  accorded  three 
times  three,  and  we  all  trooped  cut  to  interview  the 
knights  of  the  camera. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  a  ramble  amongst  the 
grounds  of  Mentmore,  and  at  4.30  an  inspection  was 
made  of  the  famous  stables.  Tea  was  partaken  at 
5.30,  again  on  the  greeD,  and  later  on  the  company, 
which  included  a  large  number  of  ladies,  set  their 
faces  homeward,  after  having  spent  not  the  least 
enjoyable  day  in  the  annals  of  the  society’s  excur¬ 
sions. — Gyp. 


THE  MUMMY  PEA. 

Writing  about  this  Pea,  Mr.  P.  Davidson,  says, 
■'  I  venture  to  send  you  a  blooming  spray  of  the 
Mummy  Pea ;  it  might  interest  some  of  your  readers 
on  account  of  its  rather  fabulous  and  antique  history, 
of  its  being  found  with  a  mummy  and  retaining  its 
vitality  for  many  generations.  It  is  successfully 
grown  by  Mr.  James  Dulby,  73,  St.  James’  Road, 
Upper  Tooting." 

[The  Pea  in  question  is  a  variety  of  the  common 
one,  and  we  have  seen  it  under  some  such  names  as 
Pisum  sativum  multiflorum  and  P.  elatius.  The  stems 
are  fasciated, very  much  thickened  and  hollow  towards 
the  top,  where  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  much 
crowded.  Each  flower  stalk  carries  two  flowers  of  a 
pale  purple  colour,  and  all  are  confined  to  the  top  of 
the  stem.  The  pods  are  very  moderate  in  size  and 
call  for  no  special  comment.  The  variety  repro¬ 
duces  itself  true  from  seed.  We  have  known  it  for 
many  years  under  the  name  of  Mummy  Pea,  and  can 
quite  believe  that  it  was  found  with  a  mummy,  but 
that  it  had  been  put  there  quite  recently  by  a  living 
one.  We  give  credit  to  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World  for  disbelieving  the  story  that  the  seeds  had 
retained  their  vitality  in  company  with  a  mummy 
for  many  generations,  or  even  thousands  of  years 
according  to  some  stories.  We  do  not  believe  that 
any  seeds  could  retain  their  vitality  for  such  a 
lengthy  period.  Whatever  the  real  age  of  the  variety 
it  is  distinct  and  interesting  in  more  ways  than  one. — 
Ed.] 


PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  awards  were  given  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  International 
Conference  on  Hybridisation,  opened  at  Chiswick  on 
the  nth  inst. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Cattleya  Loddigesii  Harrisoniae  alba,  Nov.  var. 
— A  white  variety  was  in  existence  many  years  ago, 
but  that  had  a  yellow  disc  to  the  lip.  The  variety- 
under  notice  is  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  a 
faint  lemon  tint  at  the  base  of  the  small  lamina,  the 
base  of  the  lateral  lobes  and  the  base  of  the  column, 
but  the  faint  flush  is  hardly  observable.  (First-class 
Certificate  )  Rev.  F.  Paynton  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Cook),  Stoke  Hill,  Guildford. 

Laeliocattleya  Adolphus,  Nov.  hyb.b'gen. — The 
parents  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  were  Laelia  cinna- 
barina  (female),  and  Cattleya  Acklandiae  (male),  the 
flowers  being  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the 
former.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  lanceolate  and 
buff-orange,  spotted  with  crimson  towards  the  tip,- 
showing  the  effect  of  the  pollen  parent.  The  tube' 
of  the  lip  is  pale  yellow,  but  the  round,  terminal  lobe 
is  slightly  fimbriated,  and  purple,  with  darker  veins- 
overlying  a  yellow  ground.  The  column  is  dark 
purple.  The  slender  stems,  now  3  in.  to  6  in.  high, 
carry  a  pair  of  leaves  each.  It  is  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  parents.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Rev.  F. 
Paynton. 

Epilaelia  Charlesworthii,  Nov.  hyb.  bigen. — ' 
The  parents  of  this  strange  bigeneric  hybrid  were 
Laelia  cinnabarina  (female),  and  Epidendrum  radi- 
cans  (male).  The  latter  has  by  far  the  more  power¬ 
fully  affected  the  hybrid,  for  the  plant  has  quite  the 
form  of  an  Epidendrum,  the  stems  being  3$  ft. 
high,  including  a  long  peduncle,  and  bearing  two 
rows  of  short  leaves  like  the  male  parent.  The 
flowers  are  also  produced  in  a  short  raceme  at  the 
top  of  the  flower  stalk,  and  the  lanceolate  sepals  and- 
petals  are  brilliant  scarlet.  The  four-lobed  lip  is- 
yellow,  tipped  with  orange,  with  some  crimson  spots- 
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at  the  base.  It  recalls  what  happened  in  Epiphron- 
itis.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Laelia  tenebrcsa  gigantea,  Nov.  var. — The 
sepals  and  petals  of  this  huge  flowered  variety  are 
of  a  dark  bronzy-purple.  The  lip  on  the  contrary 
is  rose,  more  or  less  shaded  and  marked  with  dark 
purple.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart, 
(grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen. 

Cypripedium  Stonei  candidum,  Nov.  var. — The 
dorsal  as  well  as  the  lower  sepal  of  this  variety  are 
white  on  the  inner  lace,  the  dark  veins  being  absent, 
but  they  are  shaded  with  bronzy-purple  on  the  outer 
lace.  The  lip  has  a  white  claw,  but  the  pouch  is 
brownish-purple,  and  netted  with  darker  veins. 
The  long  petals  are  pale  yellow,  with  a  few  large, 
brown  spots  along  the  midrib.  (Award  of  Merit.) 
Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart. 

Cypripedium  shillianum,  Nov.  hyb. — The  parents 
of  this  hybrid  were  C.  gowerianum  (female),  and  C. 
rothschildianum  (male).  The  two-flowered  scape  is 
about  ft.  high.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  large, 
triangular-ovate  and  marked  with  rich  brown  veins 
on  a  white  ground.  The  green  petals  are  covered 
with  broad,  black  spots,  and  strongly  ciliate  with 
black  hairs  on  both  edges.  The  lip  is  dark  brown. 
(Award  of  Merit.)  G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Shill),  New  Hall-Hey,  Rawtenstall. 

Laeliocattleya  duvaliana,  Nov.  hyb.  bigen.-—  In 
this  case  the  parents  were  Laelia  purpurata  (female), 
and  Cattle) a  speciosissima  luddemanniana  (male). 
The  sepals  and  folded  petals  are  lilac ;  while  the 
lamina  of  the  lip  is  blackish  purple.  The  interior  of 
the  tube  is  rusty-crimson,  and  the  tube  deep  purple 
externally.  (First-class  Certificate.)  M.  Chas. 
Maron,  Brunoy,  France. 

Laeliocattleya  Martineti,  Nov.  hyb.  bigen. — 
The  female  parent  in  this  case  was  Cattleya  Mossiae, 
and  the  male,  Laelia  tenebrosa.  The  sepals  are 
silvery-lilac,  but  the  petals  are  darker  and  rosy-lilac. 
The  lip  is  of  great  length,  lilac  above  the  middle  of 
the  lamina,  and  crimson-purple  below  that,  intensi¬ 
fying  in  the  throat.  The  interior  of  the  tube  is 
purple  and  lined  with  white.  M.  Chas.  Maron. 

Carnation  Heather  Bell. — This  is  a  charming 
border  variety  of  the  yellow  ground  section,  strong 
of  calyx,  upright,  a  very  large  bloom,  compact  yet 
graceful,  with  a  clear  bright  yellow  ground  flaked 
with  reddish-pink.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey. 

Carnation  Rosalind. — A  deep  purplish-maroon, 
the  flowers  being  neat,  very  firm,  with  rounded 
petals  and  a  delightful  Clove  fragrance.  It  is  a  fine 
border  variety  and  the  habit  is  good.  (Award  of 
Merit.)  Mr.  J.  Douglas. 

Carnation  The  Baron. — This  is  a  taking  border 
Carnation,  very  handsome  and  rich,  having  a  heavy 
flaking  of  purplish-maroon  over  white.  The  blooms 
are  large,  firm  and  well  formed,  with  Clove  fragrance. 
(Award  of  Merit.)  Mr.  J.  Douglas. 

Delphinium  Michel  Lando.— This  is  a  very  rich 
and  handsome  spike  of  the  average  height,  but  much 
denser,  stronger  and  more  richly  coloured  than 
many  others.  The  colour  of  the  semi-double  flowers 
is  a  blend  of  purple  and  gentian.  (Award  of  Merit.) 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
London. 

Caladium  A.  SiEBERT.^-This  is  a  dwarf-growing 
wavy-leaved  plant,  a  cross  from  C.  Rufus  and  C. 
albanense, much  like  thelatter.  The  leaves  are  roughly 
oblong-ovate,  bright  red  with  a  dull  green  edge. 
(Award  of  Merit )  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 
Albans. 

Sweet  William  Elizabeth.— A  tall,  very  showy 
cerise-carmine  or  crushed  strawberry  colour,  free  in 
flowering.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Viscountess  Enfield, 
Dancer's  Hill,  Barnet. 

Rose  Cadeau  Ramey. — This  is  a  H.T.  variety  of  a 
pink-peach  or  rose,  with  palest  cream  at  the  base  of 
the  petals.  A  good  Rose  bloom.  Award  of  Merit. 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 

Rose  White  Maman  Cochet.—  A  Tea  Rose  of 
good  form  and  of  beautiful  white  colour  with  a  flush 
of  white  at  the  petal  edges.  (Award  of  Merit.) 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Raspberry,  Golden  Queen. — This  is  a  splendid 
new  yellow  variety,  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  very 
large,  well  formed,  juicy,  sweet  fruits.  The  clusters 
are  long  and  numerous.  The  foliage  is  light  green 


and  very  fresh.  (First-class  Certificate )  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 

Strawberry, Lord  Kitchener. — A  cross  between 
Waterloo  and  British  Queen.  The  crops  are  abun¬ 
dant,  in  use  at  mid-season.  The  fruit  are  dark  and 
of  good,  round  form,  with  rich  flavour.  (Award  of 
Merit.)  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Pea  Glory  of  Devon. — A  fine  Pea  with  large 
green  pods  containing  some  eight  or  nine  Peas. 
(Award  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son, 
Exeter. 

- - 

KitcHen  Garden  Calendar. 


The  present  month  is  usually  one  of  the  most  trying 
of  the  whole  calendar  that  growers  of  vegetables 
have  to  contend  with.  In  some  districts  the  soil 
becomes  so  parched  that  unless  more  than  ordinary 
care  is  taken  plants  fail  to  make  satisfactory  pro¬ 
gress.  In  places  thunderstorms  do  much  damage, 
for  instead  of  moistening  the  soil  they  wash  seedling 
plants  out  of  the  ground,  and  so  do  more  harm  than 
good,  beating  the  crops  down  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
spoil  them.  To  guard  against  this  the  surface 
should  be  left  as  loose  as  possible  that  the  rain  may 
the  more  readily  penetrate,  for  when  seedlings  are 
washed  in  in  such  a  manner  it  is  seldom  they  make 
satisfactory  progress  for  some  time  after.  During 
this  month,  too,  there  are  always  so  many  things 
wanting  attention,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  each  its 
due  share  at  the  right  time.  In  dry  weather  there  is 
fruit  gathering,  and  in  wet  weeds  grow  at  such  a 
pace  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  under.  Still, 
with  so  many  things  on  hand  it  becomes  necessary 
to  attend  to  sowing  seeds,  which  at  this  season  is 
one  of  the  most  important  operations,  for  unless 
these  are  got  in  at  the  right  time  it  is  impossible  to 
have  early  and  good  crops.  Cabbage  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  crop  in  spring,  the  plants  should  be  grown 
sturdy  and  as  exposed  as  possible,  as  by  so  doing 
they  will  be  the  better  able  to  resist  the  cold  of  the 
winter.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  that  the 
plants  may  grow  robust  from  the  first.  Ellam’s  Early 
and  Flower  of  Spring  are  two  of  the  best  for  sowing 
now.  Veitch’s  Main  Crop  and  Enfield  Market  are 
also  good.  Make  a  sowing  of  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  to 
give  a  supply  of  plants  for  use  in  November  and 
December.  The  Brown  Cos  are  more  hardy  than 
the  white  or  summer  varieties,  though  Hicks’ 
Hardy  White  Cos  is  a  good  variety  to  sow  at  the 
present  time,  as  it  turns  in  wonderfully  well  without 
tying.  Prepare  ground  for  sowing  Onions  in  the 
next  month,  that  it  may  get  settled  down  before  the 
seed  is  put  in.  Endive  should  also  be  sown  now, 
and  the  plants  put  out  i  ft.  or  15  in.  apart  each  way, 
according  to  the  variety.  As  the  Potatos  are  lifted 
the  ground  should  again  be  occupied  with  some 
other  crop.  In  the  more  northern  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  a  good  breadth  of  Turnips  should  be  got  in, 
while  in  the  south  the  sowings  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  place  and  the  quality  of  the  ground. 
If  the  weather  continue  dry  pay  special  attention  to 
the  watering  of  French  Beans,  as  no  crop  will  pay 
better  for  liberal  treatment  than  this.  Take  par¬ 
ticular  care  to  have  the  pods  picked  off  daily  before 
the  seeds  begin  to  form,  or  they  will  rob  the  plants 
considerably.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  out 
Broccoli,  provided  the  ground  is  in  good  heart  and 
the  plants  are  sturdy  and  well  rooted,  but  to  put  out 
those  that  have  become  leggy  would  be  a  waste  of 
time,  as  such  would  be  sure  to  suffer  should  the 
winter  be  severe.  Celery  will  need  special  attention 
during  this  dry  weather,  for  it  is  a  moisture-loviog 
subject,  and  unless  plenty  of  nourishment  be  afforded 
but  poor  progress  will  be  made.  Liquid  manure  of 
some  kind  ought  to  be  given  each  time  it  is  found 
necessary  to  water,  for  the  quicker  growth  is  made 
the  more  tender  will  the  leaf-stalks  be.  Make  a 
sowing  of  Parsley  to  give  a  supply  of  plants  for  put¬ 
ting  out  in  the  autumn,  as  plants  raised  from  seed 
sown  now  will  withstand  the  winter  far  better  than 
those  sown  in  the  spring.  Mint,  Tarragon,  and  the 
like  should  be  rooted  in  shallow  boxes,  to  provide 
plants  for  forcing  in  winter.  If  rooted  from  cuttings 
at  the  present  time  the  plants  will  start  readily  into 
growth  if  introduced  into  a  gentle  heat  when 
required.  Any  seed  of  the  different  varieties 
intended  to  be  saved  ought  to  be  gathered  as  soon  as 
ripe  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry,  after  which  it 
should  be  stored  away  in  a  cool  place.  Attend  well 


to  the  watering  of  Marrow  and  Cucumber  beds, 
particularly  the  former,  as  they  require  a  lot  of  mois¬ 
ture  this  hot  weather. — Kitchen  Gardener. 


THE  PLANT  MOUSES. 


The  plant  houses  are  at  a  disadvantage  during 
summer  because  of  so  many  beautiful  flowers  that 
grow  in  the  open  air.  They  are,  however,  very 
graceful  and  beautiful  in  the  same  ratio  that  outdoor 
beauty  has  increased. 

The  Stove 

Work  with  the  syringe  and  the  more  minute 
cleaning  by  sponging  will,  at  this  period,  occupy 
much  time.  Climbing  plants  which  may  be  going 
out  of  flower  for  the  nonce,  may  be  rested  for  a  week 
or  two.  Top-dressiDg  too,  old  plants  either  in  con¬ 
fined  pots  or  borders  will  be  most  helpful  if  given 
just  at  this  time.  Two  thorough  dampings  should 
be  given  to  all  parts  of  the  stove  during  the  present 
very  hot  weather — one  before  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  the  other  about  mid-afternoon,  when  the  houses 
are  closed  with  sunheat. 

Poinsettias  must  be  kept  growing  at  an  active 
pace,  and  well  nourished.  Young  batches  of 
Gloxinias,  Saintpaulias  and  other  stove  flowering 
plants  should  be  potted  on  as  needs  require.  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  B.  Gloire  de  Sceaux  will  be 
growing  apace  for  winter  decoration.  The  flowers 
and  young  shoots  meanwhile  must  be  kept  pinched, 
and  the  plants  grown  firmly  yet  freely. 

Greenhouses  and  Pits. 

The  Fancy  and  Show  Pelargoniums  are  going 
out  of  flower.  After  the  wood  has  been  somewhat 
ripened,  cuttings  for  next  year's  plants  can  be  taken, 
and  after  striking  them  under  handlights  may  be 
potted  off  and  grown  through  the  autumn  and 
winter  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool,  airy  greenhouse.  The 
old  plants  may  be  dried  off  and  placed  under  a 
greenhouse  stage,  in  the  open  or  in  a  frame.  They 
will  start  strongly  in  the  spring.  Fuchsias  and 
other  plants  will  need  to  be  regulated  and  pinched, 
unless  for  tall  bush  plants,  whose  under-shoots 
alone  may  require  pinching,  and  well  sustained. 

Panicum  sulcatum  for  a  greenhouse  decorative 
plant  is  unsurpassed,  and  just  now  only  needs  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  watering.  Young  tuberous  Begonias 
must  be  kept  advancing  Mark  and  protect  for  seed 
any  beautiful  form  with  good  colour  among  the  pre¬ 
sent  flowering  Begonias,  single  or  double.  I  do  not 
mean  those  which  the  average  florist  commends  and 
strives  for,  but  the  wavy,  free  and  graceful  kinds  not 
so  large  as  to  break  down  their  stalks.  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias  and  Eupatoriums,  all  in  the 
different  stages,  will  be  worth  the  watching. 
Cinerarias  in  frames  must  have  the  base  growths 
removed ;  must  be  nourished,  slightly  syringed, 
sometimes  dipped  in  tobacco-water,  have  a  shady, 
cool, moist  site  in  a  frame.  Cyclamen  will  do  in  much 
the  same  way.  Calceolarias  require  strict  care  in 
feeding,  watering,  ventilating  and  shade,  not  to  have 
too  much  of  either.  Primulas  require  some  shade 
and  a  good  deal  of  water.  Eupatoriums  will  do  well 
outside  with  luxuriant  feeding.  Azaleas  and  all  the 
hardwooded  spring  flowering  plants  besides  forced 
Roses  and  Callas  must  have  genial  treatment  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  care  in  the  quarters  wherever 
they  are  plunged.  Melons  in  frames  are  growing 
fast  with  us  and  much  care  is  taken  to  keep  them 
pinched  two  leaves  beyond  the  fruits,  and  otherwise 
to  remove  laterals.  They  are  looked  over  every 
second  day.  Water  is  copiously  applied  twice  a 
week,  care  being  taken  not  to  damp  the  base  of  the 
stem.  The  fruit  should  be  slightly  raised  on  inverted 
pots  or  round  pieces  of  crock.  The  old  Cantaloup 
Melon  produces  the  best  and  the  most  Melons  with 
me  in  frames.  Cucumbers  should  be  cut  when  they 
are  full  grown  or  nearly  full,  but  long  before  they 
commence  to  ripen.  Laterals  may  take  the  place  of 
the  older  shoots. .  Top  dressings  will  again  be 
needed  ,—J.H.D 


Decorated  Vehicles. — We  learn  that  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  as  at  Nice,  the  carnivals  of  flowers 
give  more  and  more  prominence  to  the  designs  got 
from  decorated  vehicles,  which  are  beirg  made  to 
take  a  leading  part.  From  a  photo  of  one  of  these 
bedecked  carriages,  we  do  not  wish  to  see  such  in 
England. 
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Hints  for  Amateurs. 


Flower  Shows.— I  was  at  a  flower  show  not  long 
since  which  was  exclusively  devoted  to  competition 
among  amateur  gardeners.  And,  as  at  other  shows, 
not  exclusively  for  amateurs,  there  was  much  to 
commend  and  also  to  criticise.  But  criticism,  to  my 
mind,  always  seems  like  scoldiDg  ;  it  is  at  least  the 
enumerating  of  (supposed  or  real)  faults.  Let  it 
not,  however,  be  taken  as  fault-finding,  but  rather 
as  what  I  would  consider  helpful  hints,  any  notes 
of  mine,  which  may  here  follow.  The  first  con¬ 
sideration,  then,  in  showing  flowers  or  any  garden 
produce  is  (having  the  best  stuff  marked  and  care¬ 
fully  packed,  as  a  matter  of  course)  to  be  in  such 
time  at  the  show  ground  that  your  position  having 
been  made  known  to  you,  may  be  mentally  planned 
before  any  of  your  entries  are  brought  to  light. 
You  may  in  many  cases  have  to  make  rough 
measurements,  or  to  try  a  rough  arrangement  of 
your  stock  so  that  the  very  best  effect  may  be  given 
to  whatever  is  put  together.  Many,  many  pounds 
sterling  are  missed  by  deserving  men  in  other 
respects,  but  men  who  either  lack  the  taste  for 
beautiful  grouping  or  who  did  not  take  the  time  and 
pains  to  find  out  the  most  fitting  blends  of  form  and 
colour.  Therefore  the  moral  follows  : — Be  in  good 
time,  and  finish  staging  at  or  before  the  hour  fixed. 

Then  when  you  have  arranged  your  group  of 
plants,  or  flowers,  or  collections  of  fruit  or  vegetables, 
everything  being  proportionate,  neat,  and  pretty,  the 
naming  by  the  use  of  smart  little  cards  of  paper  of 
a  size  (for  general  use)  measuring  2  in.  long  by  £ 
in.  broad  may  be  undertaken,  as  by  so  doing  jou 
exactly  double  the  interest  which  your  entry  will 
give.  Then  though  we  generally  write  and  preach 
against  "  dressing  ”  flowers,  yet  until  such  time  as 
schedules  forbid  the  same  I  would  say  do  your  best 
to  improve  your  exhibits  by  "  make-up,”  else  your 
neighbour  who  knows  how  to  work  the  oracle  will 
step  in  front  of  you.  Of  course,  it  comes  in  here 
that  such  exhibitors  are  not  pure  or  straightforward, 
and  that  by  such  pamperings  cultural  skill  is  a 
nonentity  in  the  business,  or  almost  so  ;  and  so  it  is. 
But  for  the  reasons  set  forth,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  it  really  requires  much  skill  to  dress  blooms 
well,  in  other  words,  to  improve  them,  the  trouble 
and  the  skill  combined  merit  the  rewards  which 
such  efforts  often  secure.  Before  I  leave  off  I  would 
just  point  out  that  very  many  exhibits  are  far  too 
much  cramped  up.  It  will  also  be  found  that,  other 
points  being  equal,  the  man  or  woman  who  has  given 
space  and  freedom  to  his  or  her  produce,  who  has 
set  them  well  up  so  that  "  the  quantity  of  their 
quality”  is  easily  visible,  receives  from  judges  of 
discretion  and  taste  the  greater  award.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say,  too,  that  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  stuff  for  showing  many  of  the  primary 
cultural  rules  are  seen  to  have  been  overlooked. 
These  roughly  are  (x)  timely  thinning  when  in  a 
young  state,  and  also  when  expanding ;  (2)  feeding, 
for  without  sufficient  but  careful  supplies  the  very 
best  flowers  or  plants  cannot  be  got.  (It  is  debasing 
to  horticulture,  or  at  least  says  little  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  part,  when  one  bears  a  successful  competitor 
boasting,  as  is  at  times  the  case,  that  "  he  never 
needed  to  look  at  his  plants,"  and  put  forth  in  the 
manner  which  conveys  also  that  it  would  just  have 
been  the  same  had  he  grown  those  you  had  against 
his.)  (3)  Staking  and  keeping  clean ;  (4)  Shading 
in  all  its  forms ;  (5)  watering,  disbudding,  and  so  on. 

Hybridising. — All  of  us  in  the  horticultural  line 
are  just  now  full  of  one  subject  and  that  is,  hybrid¬ 
isation.  As  is  generally  known,  a  representative  body 
of  authorities  and  practitioners  met  together  under 
the  auspices  of  the  R.H.S.  (England),  to  confer, 
collect  and  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
present  position  of  our  knowledge,  dexterity  of 
practice,  and  attained  results  in  hybridisation.  It  Is 
a  matter  whose  ultimate  results  may  affect  for  good 
the  deepest  pulse  of  commerce,  or  even  greatly 
increase  the  beauty  or  aesthetic  part  of  life.  Men 
came  to  London  from  America,  from  France, 
Holland,  Germany  and  all  parts  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  bringing  with  them  all  their  experience  and 
the  results  of  their  labours  and  studies,  exchanging 
their  results  reciprocally.  Many  of  the  great 
English  (and  some  foreign)  nurserymen  brought  for 
exhibition  a  number  of  plants,  some  of  them  new  and 


distinct  and  very  useful  or  beautiful,  all  to  show 
what  they  had  been  doing  towards  the  production  of 
finer  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables.  But  after  alb 
much  more  ought  to  have  been  done.  It  is  a  start, 
however,  and  the  saying  goes  that  “  a  task  begun  is 
half  done."  The  R.H.S.  has  done  a  good  work  in 
having  collected  some  data  before  this  old  century 
dies.  With  the  accumulated  testimonies  of  so  many 
men  all  over  the  world,  the  horticulturists  and 
botanists  will  go  forward  with  something  tangible  to 
guide  them,  something  more  to  aspire  to,  and  with 
greater  heartiness,  because  that  now  they  may  feel 
that  their  labours  and  aims  will  be  better  understood, 
recognised  and  watched  when  the  dawn  of  1900 
breaks  over  us.  Some  of  the  hints  thrown  out  by 
one  or  other  of  the  speakers  were,  that  for  the  sake  of 
scientific  guidance  and  investigation  records  should 
be  kept,  even  if  only  roughly,  upon  our  percentages  of 
hybrids  resembling  the  male  parent,  or  how  many 
resembled  the  mother  parent,  what  characters  were 
most  marked  and  which  of  their  primary  characters 
had  been  most  altered.  The  failures  of  attempted 
hybridisation  were  discussed  and  mainly  summed  up 
in  rather  an  evident  conclusion  that  the  physiological 
and  even  morphological  differences  between  plants 
were  often  too  contrasting  for  any  certainty  of 
successful  outcome. 

It  was  very  generally  expressed  too  that  the  hy¬ 
bridising  of  plants  increased  the  vigour  of  the 
progeny.  Microscopical  study  of  hybrids,  both  the 
internal  and  external  structures,  was  also  demon¬ 
strated  and  discussed.  Instances  where  perennial 
Poppies  and  other  plants  were  crossed  with  annual 
varieties  of  different  species,  with  improved  flower¬ 
ing  results,  were  not  lacking.  But  I  only  mention 
such  things  to  give  you  some  general  idea  of  what 
has  been  going  on.  Now,  I  would  ask,  are  you  going 
to  study  the  essays  and  printed  speeches,  when  they 
come  out,  and  then  acting  upon  instructions,  will  you 
favour  the  desires  of  many  of  those  men  who  have 
been  working  hard  at  this  subject,  will  you  try  to 
hybridise  ?  But  remember  I  do  not  want  you  to 
waste  your  time.  To  produce  something  better  than 
the  thiDgs  you  operate  with  will  require  some  care¬ 
ful  reasoning  and  some  amount  of  knowledge.  As 
one  of  the  lecturers  said,  it  is  easy  to  collect  and 
grow  species  already  known  because  no  mental  effort 
is  attached,  but  in  hybridising  the  case  is  different. 

Look  at  the  enjoyments  you  multiply  for  yourself 
by  a  consideration  and  practice  of  this  subject.  You 
may  liken  it  to  quiet  gambling.  Gambling  creates 
effervescent  excitement,  however,  while  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  hybridist’s  kind  of  gambling  run 
in  deep  currents  away  deeply  within  him.  It  will 
necessitate  a  larger  knowledge  of  plants,  and  a  better 
aquaintance  with  most  things  (up  to  a  certain  stage) 
makes  them  more  and  more  interesting.  It  will 
afford  you  pleasurable  matter  for  meditation ;  and 
then  for  those  with  mercenary  views  or  dreams  of 
fame  and  honour  there  is  always  the  chance  of  pro¬ 
ducing  something  valuable.  There  can  be  no  profit¬ 
able  summing  up  of  rules  on  hybridisation,  because 
the  conditions  for  the  work  vary  in  so  very  many 
ways  amoDg  the  great  variety  of  plants  commonly 
cultivated.  It  would  mean  the  crediting  of  all  classes 
of  readers  with  a  knowledge  of  botany  which  may 
not  extend  sufficiently  far. 

— — -4* - 

Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Fertilising  Carnations,— Alex.  Logan,  Trinity.  We 
always  advise  amateurs  or  others  to  do  as  much  as 
they  can  and  the  best  they  can.  You  may  find  it 
somewhat  testy  for  the  first  while  to  successfully 
cross-breed  among  your  Carnations,  but  by  care  and 
effort  you  may  hope  for  good  results.  This  work 
you  will  find  most  successful  when  performed  just 
after  the  heat  of  the  day.  Watch  and  mark  the 
good  qualities  in  the  flowers  intended  to  be  crossed. 
These  are,  the  possession  of  a  stout,  firm  calyx,  a 
large,  strong  bloom,  with  broad,  open  petals,  having 
substance,  depth  of  colour,  brilliance,  purity  and 
fragrance — select  such.  When  the  pollen  is  well 
freed  from  the  anthers,  and  while  yet  fresh,  the 
female  or  seed-bearing  bloom  being  ready,  having 
sometime  earlier  removed  the  stamens  from  this 


latter,  fertilise  the  stigma,  which  you  may  recognise 
as  a  double,  arching,  strap-like  central  growth. 
After  this  tie  a  transparent  bag  of  muslin  or  paper 
around  the  bloom,  loosely,  and  entirely  free  from  it. 
Such  a  contrivance  is  a  necessary  evil.  When  the 
flowers  begin  to  wither  free  them  to  light  and  air, 
and  leave  them  till  the  ovaries  are  well  ripened, 
whence  they  may  be  cut  off  and  taken  to  an  airy, 
dry  room  to  be  strung  up,  and  later  on  to  be  shaken 
out. 

Gas  lime  for  Wireworm.— M.  H.,  Mortlake :  It  is 
difficult  to  make  out  your  case.  From  liberal  use  of 
gas-lime  we  have  found  its  effects  on  vermin,  wire- 
worm  included,  to  have  been  detrimental  to  their 
well-being.  Yet  you  say  that  they  are  more  frisky 
than  ever  before,  and  this  after  applications  of  gas- 
lime,  and  on  a  light  soil,  too.  Well,  let’s  see  what 
we  can  make  of  this.  Fresh  gas-lime  is  poisonous ; 
this  we  all  agreed  to.  So  that  if  the  wireworms  ate 
a  portion  it  would  certainly  not  be  good  for  their 
constitutions.  They  have  tough  skins,  however,  so 
that  its  virulence  would  have  next  to  no  effect  in  this 
way.  The  liberation  of  the  carburetted-hydrogen 
would  not  help  them  either.  But  once  its  first 
effects  were  lost  it  may  be  that  by  its  aiding  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  organic  or  vegetable  matter  of 
the  soil  the  lime  might  thus  put  a  greater  quantity 
of  readily  available  food  within  reach  of  these 
devourers,  and  also  by  sweetening  the  soil,  combine 
one  way  and  another  to  make  things  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  your  wireworms.  We  think,  however,  that 
if  you  used  fresh  lime  at  the  rate  of  2J  tons  per 
acre,  and  incorporate  it  well  with  the  soil,  the  grubs 
would  have  a  hard  job  to  live. 

Receptacles  for  Plants.— M.  Swing,  Highbury  : 
Of  course,  we  can  encourage  economy  if  it  will  also 
tend  to  propagate  the  love  for  plants,  and,  maybe, 
once  you  become  more  enthusiastic  in  your  plant 
pets,  you  will  see  means  to  provide  them  with 
earthern  pots.  All  sorts  of  things  are  at  times  met 
with,  some  of  them  containing  very  fine  plants. 
Here  is  an  enumeration  : — Old  felt  hats,  syrup-cans, 
wooden  boxes  in  great  variety,  half  Cocoanuts, 
pieces  of  piping,  tiles,  barrels,  &c.,  &c.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  humorously  interesting  to  compile  some 
funny  little  corner  out  of  doors,  showing  as  great  a 
variety  of  these  ridiculous  things  as  possible.  After 
all,  it  may  be  taken  that  various  sizes  of  wooden 
vessels,  barrels,  or  boxes,  all  made  clean  and  pure 
before  use,  are  almost  the  only  things  worth  suggest¬ 
ing  in  the  absence  of  flower  pots. 

Plants  for  Dry  Banks.— J.  T.,  Clackton :  Euony- 
mus  radicans  variegatus,  Hypericum  calycinum, 
various  kinds  of  Hedera  or  Ivy, 

Topiary  Work.— A.  McQ.,  Ayr :  We  go  hand  in 
hand  with  you.  A  garden  without  variety  loses 
half  its  charms.  If  your  charge  is  at  all  extensive, 
and  if  you  are  confident  your  taste  and  skill  is  good, 
then  by  all  means  try  your  hand  at  topiary.  Regard¬ 
ing  designs  and  trees,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the 
various  forms  of  birds  and  animals  are  tried,  but  of 
these  the  less  said  the  better,  because  unless  they 
are  perfect  they  become  absurd.  Straight  Yew 
"walls"  with  buttresses,  semblances  of  towers, 
arbours, column?,  and  other  things  with  flat  surfaces, 
more  or  less,  and  straight  lines  are  most  easily 
brought  to  a  pleasing  completion.  The  spiral  cork¬ 
screw  of  trained  Box,  shown  by  Messrs.  Cheal,  of 
Crawley,  at  the  Temple  Show  this  year,  was  one  of 
the  prettiest  patterns  we  have  seen.  Yews,  Box, 
Privet,  Thorns,  and  other  soft,  close  growing  shrubs 
are  alone  used.  In  the  primary  shaping  of  the 
forms,  all  depends  on  the  size  and  the  form  intended. 
For  fancy  designs  a  frame-work  on  which  to  train 
the  first  growths  is  helpful.  For  large  figures  try  to 
let  your  bushes  or  trees  expand  to  nearly  the  size 
wanted  before  starting  to  bring  about  accurate 
dimensions. 

Grubs  attacking  Cabbages.— IF.  L.,  Edinburgh : 
From  your  rather  meagre  descriptions  we  conclude 
that  your  cabbage  and  such  like  plants  are  suffering 
from  the  attacks  of  Anthomyia  Brassicae  or  A.  radi- 
cum.  The  history  and  measures  taken  against  this 
pest  were  noted  by  Hanison  D.  at  page  618,  May  27th. 
There  it  was  explained  that  the  female  fly  lays  her 
eggs  far  down  the  stems  of  Cabbage  and  such  like 
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plants.  In  about  ten  days  the  larvae  or  grubs  are 
hatched  and  at  once  bore  into  the  stem  which  begins 
to  decompose.  Now  we  need  say  no  more  unless 
it  be  that  generation  follows  generation  and  that 
danger  is  always  present.  The  very  best  prevent¬ 
ive — for  there  is  practically  no  remedy  once  the 
grubs  are  inside  the  stems — is  to  have  tough  plants 
to  put  out  in  the  first  instance.  Thus  the  value  of 
timely  thinning  and  transplantings  is  proved.  Give 
them  good  soil  to  go  ahead  in.  Sprinkle  soot  and 
lime  around  the  plants  to  keep  off  the  flies,  or  give 
sooty  waterings  if  the  grubs  are  already  present. 
Keep  the  surface  soil  around  the  plants  moist,  and 
see  that  "collar”  is  firm  in  the  soil.  By  such  at¬ 
tention  we  think  you  will  find  that  though  the  apex 
and  a  goodly  part  of  the  root  may  die  away,  small 
roots  will  emerge  from  the  soil  level,  and  by  this 
time  the  plants  will  be  tough  and  the  grubs  will  have 
become  fully  winged  flies.  Give  each  plant  then  a 
firming  with  the  heel,  and  water  them  regularly. 
Gas-lime  should  be  applied  to  the  land  in  autumn  or 
spring,  and  all  infected  old  stumps  must  be  burned. 
Vegetable  mold  and  sometimes  farmyard  manure 
harbour  eggs. 


violacea  exceeds  that  of  either  parent,  and  the  plant 
is  remarkably  vigorous,  which  is  a  distinct  gain  from 
a  garden  point  of  view.  An  interesting  point  is  that 
the  progeny  takes  the  form  of  the  male  parent, 
whereas  the  belief  formerly  prevailed  that  the  pollen 
parent  only  influenced  the  colour.  In  this  case  the 
colour  is  distinctly  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
parents,  being  a  soft  violet,  faintly  netted  with  white 
lines.  The  lip  is  deep  violet-purple.  Now,  the 
colour  of  P.  violacea  is  soft  violet,  whereas  P.  ludde- 
manniana  is  banded  with  violet  on  the  white  ground 
of  sepals  and  petals.  The  photo  shows  the  latter  on 
the  right,  P.  violacea  on  the  left,  and  P.  ludde- 
violacea  in  the  middle  of  the  background  of  the 
illustration. 

-I* - 

CONFERENCE  ON  HYBRIDISATION. 

The  following  comprises  the  substance  of  the 
remarks  made  by  Dr.  Masters  on  opening  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  conference  at  Chiswick  on  the  nth 
inst. : — 

Our  first  duty,  and  a  very  pleasant  one  it  is,  is  to 


to  bring  to  bear  on  our  art  not  only  the  "  resources 
of  civilisation,”  to  a  degree  impossible  to  our  prede 
cessors,  but  we  can  avail  ourselves  also  of  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  science,  and  endeavour  to  apply  them  for  the 
benefit  of  practical  gardening.  We  are  mere 
infants  in  this  matter  at  present,  and  we  can  only 
dimly  perceive  the  enormous  strides  that  gardening 
will  make  when  more  fully  guided  and  directed  by 
scientific  investigations.  One  object  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  is  to  show  that  cultural  excellence  by  itself  will 
not  secure  progress,  and  to  forward  this  progress  by 
discussing  the  subject  of  cross-breeding  and  hybrid¬ 
isation  in  all  their  degrees,  alike  in  their  practical 
and  in  their  scientific  aspects. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  cross  breeding 
and  hybridisation  we  have  only  to  look  round  our 
gardens  and  our  exhibition-tents,  or  to  scan  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  our  nurserymen.  Selection  has  done  and 
is  doing  much  for  the  improvement  of  our  plants, 
but  it  is  cross-breeding  which  has  furnished  us  with 
the  materials  for  selection. 

A  few  years  ago  by  the  expression  "  new  plants,” 
we  meant  plants  newly  introduced  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Orchids,  the 
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PHALAENOPSIS  LUDDE-VIOLACEA. 

Many  hybrids  of  interest  were  exhibited  at  the  con¬ 
ference  on  hybridisation  organised  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  on  the  nth  inst., 
but  too  much  work  was  crowded  into  that  short  and 
sub-tropical  day  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  note 
everything,  much  less  to  go  into  detail  concerning  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  great  number  of  subjects 
provided  for  the  instruction  and  delectation  of  the 
visitors. 

In  the  group  of  hybrids  and  bigeneric  hybrids  set  up 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
Phalaenopsis  ludde-violacea  was  made  more  interest¬ 
ing  by  the  presence  of  its  parents,  both  of  which 
were  in  flower.  The  accompanying  illustration  was 
prepared  from  a  photograph  taken  at  Chiswick,  and 
shows  the  parents  and  progeny  at  a  glance.  The 
parents  were  P.  violacea  (female)  and  P.  ludde- 
manniana  (male),  and  the  name  of  the  progeny  has 
been  made  up  from  those  of  the  parents,  as  may  be 
seen. 

Many  hybrids  amongst  Orchids  are  produced, 
which  are  a  distinct  deterioration  upon  the  originals; 
but  in  this  case  we  have  a  decided  improvement  in 
every  respect.  The  size  of  the  flowers  of  P.  ludde- 


welcome  our  foreign  guests,  our  friends  from  across 
the  sea  as  I  prefer  to  call  them,  to  thank  them  for 
their  presence  here  to-day,  and  to  express  a  hope 
that  their  sojourn  among  us  may  be  both  agreeable 
and  profitable.  At  the  same  time,  we  regret  that 
some,  such  as  Dr.  Focke,  the  historian  of  hybridisa¬ 
tion,  has  not  been  able  to  preside  over  this  meeting, 
as  we  had  hoped  he  might  have  done.  Nor  can  we 
at  such  a  meeting  do  other  than  express  our  abiding 
regret  at  the  loss,  though  at  an  advanced  age,  of  the 
great  hybridiser,  Charles  Naudin. 

Our  next  duty  is  to  thank  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  this  opportunity  of  meeting 
once  more  in  these  time-honoured  gardens  to  discuss 
what,  I  venture  to  think,  is  one  of  the,  if  not  the 
most,  important  subject  in  modern  progressive  ex¬ 
perimental  horticulture.  I  use  the  words  "progres¬ 
sive”  and  experimental,  because  I  believe  that  the 
future  of  horticulture  depends  very  greatly  on  well 
directed  experiment. 

So  far  as  the  details  of  practical  cultivation  are 
concerned,  we  are  not  so  much  in  advance  of  our 
forefathers,  We  have  infinitely  greater  advantages, 
and  we  have  made  use  of  them,  but  if  they  had  had 
them  they  would  have  done  the  same.  We  are  able 


number  of  rew  plant?  of  this  description  is  now 
relatively  few. 

The  "  new  plants  ”  of  the  present  day,  like  the 
Roses,  the  Chrysanthemums,  the  Fuchsias,  and  so 
many  others,  are  the  products  of  the  gardeners’ 
skill.  From  Peaches  to  Potatos,  from  Peas  to 
Plums,  from  Strawberries  to  Savoys,  the  work  of  the 
cross-breeder  is  seen  improving  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  our  products,  adapting  them  to  different 
climates  and  conditions,  hastening  their  production 
in  spring,  prolonging  their  duration  in  autumn.* 
Surely  in  these  matters  we  have  out-distanced  our 
ancestors. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  they  showed  us  the  way. 
I  do  not  propose  to  dilate  on  the  share  which 
Camerarius,  Millington,  Grew,  Morland,  and  others, 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  in  de¬ 
finitely  establishing  the  fact  of  sexuality  in  plants, 
but  I  do  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  it  was  by 
experiment,  not  by  speculation,  nor  even  by  observ¬ 
ation,  that  the  fact  was  proved,  and  I  do  wish  to 
show  that  our  English  gardeners  and  experimenters 

*  See  some  interesting  observations  of  MacFarlane  on  tbe 
period  of  flowering  in  hybrids  als  intermediate  between  that 
of  the  parents,  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  June  zoih,  1891,  and  on 
the  structure  of  hybrids,  May  3rd,  1890. 
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were  even  at  that  time  quite  aware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  their  discovery,  and  forestalled  our  Herbert 
and  Darwin  in  the  inferences  they  drew  from  it.  In 
proof  of  which  allow  me  to  quote  from  a  work  of 
Richard  Bradley,  called  "  New  Improvements  of 
Planting  and  Gardening,  both  Philosophical  and 
Practical,"  published  in  1717,  cap.  ii.  After  alluding 
to  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  the  fertilisation  of 
plants,  he  says  (p.  22)  : — 

"By  this  knowledge  we  may  alter  the  property 
and  taste  of  any  Fruit  by  impregnating  the  one  with 
the  Farina  of  another  of  the  same  class ;  as,  for 
example,  a  Codlin  with  a  Pearmain,  which  will 
occasion  the  Codlin  so  impregnated  to  last  a  longer 
time  than  usual,  and  be  of  a  sharper  taste ;  or  if  the 
Winter  Fruits  should  be  fecundated  with  the  Dust  of 
the  Summer  kinds,  they  will  decay  before  their  usual 
Time ;  and  it  is  from  this  accidental  coupling  of  the 
Farina  of  one  with  the  other,  that  in  an  Orchard 
where  there  is  Variety  of  Apples,  even  the  Fruit  are 
gathered  from  the  same  Tree  differ  in  their  Flavour 
and  Times  of  ripening ;  and,  moreover,  the  Seeds  of 
those  Apples  so  generated,  being  changed  by  that 
Means  from  their  Natural  Qualities,  will  produce 
different  kinds  of  Fruit  if  they  are  sown. 

“  'Tis  from  this  accidental  coupling  that  proceeds 
the  numberless  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers  which 
are  raised  every  day  from  Seed.  .  .  . 

"  Moreover,  a  curious  Person  may  by  this  knowl¬ 
edge  produce  such  rare  kinds  of  Plants  as  have  not 
yet  been  heard  of,  by  making  choice  of  two  Plants 
for  this  Purpose,  as  are  near  alike  in  their  Parts,  but 
chiefly  in  their  Flowers  or  Seed  vessels ;  for  example, 
the  Carnation  and  Sweet  William  are  in  some 
respects  alike, the  Farina  of  the  one  will  impregnate  the 
other,  and  the  Seed  so  enlivened  will  produce  a 
Plant  differing  from  either,  as  may  now  be  seen  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fairchild,  of  Hoxton,  a 
plant  neither  Sweet  William  nor  Carnation  but  resemb¬ 
ling  both  equally,  which  was  raised  from  theSwi  of  a 
Carnation  that  had  been  impregnated  by  the  Farina 
of  the  Sweet  William.” 

Here  we  have  the  first  record  of  an  artificially- 
produced  hybrid,  and  you  will  remark  that  this  was 
more  than  forty  years  before  Kolreuter  began  his 
elaborate  series  of  experiments.  Fairchild  was  the 
friend  and  associate  of  Philip  Miller,  and  of  a  small 
knot  of  “  advanced "  thinkers  and  workers  who 
banded  themselves  together  into  a  "  Society  of 
Gardeners.” 

•'  He  is  mentioned,”  says  Johnson  in  his  "  History 
of  English  Gardening,”  "  throughout  Bradley’s 
works  as  a  man  of  general  information,  and  fond  of 
scientific  research,  and  in  them  are  given  many  of 
his  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  sexuality  of 
plants,  and  their  posession  of  a  circulatory  system. 
He  was  a  commercial  gardener  at  Hoxton,  carrying 
on  one  of  the  largest  trades  as  a  nurseryman  and 
florist  that  were  then  established.  He  was  one  of 
the  largest  English  cultivators  of  a  vineyard,  of 
which  he  had  one  at  Hoxton  as  late  as  1722.  He 
died  in  1729,  leaving  funds  for  insuring  the  delivery 
of  a  sermon  annually  in  the  church  of  St.  Leonard's, 
Shoreditch,  on  Whit  Tuesday,  *  On  the  wonderful 
works  of  God  in  the  Creation  ;  or  On  the  certainty 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  proved  by  the 
certain  changes  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  parts  of 
the  creation. '  *’ 

Fairchild  was  thus  not  only  the  raiser  of  the  first 
garden  hybrid,  but  the  originator  of  the  flower 
services  now  popular  in  our  churches. 

We  do  not  hear  much  of  intentionally-raised 
hybrids  from  this  time  till  that  of  Linnaeus,  in 
1759.*  The  great  Swedish  naturalist,  having  ob¬ 
served  in  his  garden  a  Tragopogon,  apparently  a 
hybrid  between  T.  pratensis  and  T.  parvifolius,  set 
to  work  to  ascertain  whether  this  conjecture  was 
correct.  He  placed  pollen  of  T.  parvifolius  on  to 
the  stigmas  of  T.  pratensis,  obtained  seed,  and  from 
this  seed  the  hybrid  was  produced. 

About  the  same  time  (that  is,  in  1760),  Kolreuter 
began  h>s  elaborate  experiments,  but  these  were  made 
with  no  practical  aim,  and  thus  for  a  time  suffered 
unmerited  oblivion. 

Some  years  after,  the  President  of  this  Society, 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  and  specially  Dean  Her¬ 
bert,  took  up  the  work,  with  what  splendid  results 
you  all  know. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  note  that  objections  and 
prejudices  arose  from  two  sources.  Many  worthy 
people  objected  to  the  production  of  hybrids,  on  the 

*Amcen.  Acad.,  ed.  Gilibert,  vol.  i.,  p.  212. 


ground  that  it  was  an  impious  interference  with  the 
laws  of  Nature.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  pre¬ 
judice  carried,  that  a  former  firm  of  nurserymen,  at 
Tooting,  celebrated  in  their  day  for  the  culture, 
amongst  other  things,  of  Heaths,  in  order  to  avoid 
wounding  sensitive  susceptibilities,  exhibited  as  new 
species  introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
forms  which  had  really  been  originated  by  cross¬ 
breeding  in  their  own  nurseries. 

The  best  answer  to  this  prejudice  was  supplied  by 
Dean  Herbert,  whose  orthodoxy  was  beyond 
suspicion.  He,  like  Linnaeus  before  him,  had 
observed  the  existence  of  natural  hybrids,  and  he 
set  to  work  experimentally  to  prove  the  justness  of 
his  opinion.  He  succeeded  in  raising,  as  Engle- 
heart  has  done  since,  many  hybrid  Narcissi,  such  as 
he  had  seen  wild  in  the  Pyrenees,  by  means  of  artifi¬ 
cial  cross-breeding.  If  such  forms  exist  in  Nature, 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  producing  them  by 
the  art  of  the  gardener. 

In  our  own  time,  Reichenbach,  judging  from 
appearances,  described  as  natural  hybrids  numerous 
Orchids.  Veitch  and  others  have  confirmed  the 
conjecture  by  producing  by  artificial  fertilisation  the 
very  same  forms  which  the  botanist  described. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  another  respectable 
but  mistaken  prejudice  that  has  existed  against 
the  extension  of  hybridisation.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
this  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  botanists.  It  is  not 
indeed  altogether  surprising  that  the  botanists  should 
have  objected  to  the  inconvenience  and  confusion 
introduced  into  their  systems  of  classification  by  the 
introduction  of  hybrids  and  mongrels,  and  that  they 
should  object  to  hybrid  species,  and  much  more  to 
hybrid  genera ;  but  it  would  be  very  unscientific  to 
prefer  the  interests  of  our  systems  to  the  extension 
of  the  truth. 

I  may  mention  two  cases  where  scepticism  still 
exists  as  to  the  real  nature  of  certain  plants ; 
Clematis  Jackmani  of  our  gardens,  raised,  as  is 
alleged,  by  Mr.  Jackman,  of  Woking  (Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1864,  p.  825),  was  considered  by  M. 
Decaisne  and  M.  Lavallee*  to  be  a  real  Japanese 
species,  and  not  a  hybrid.  This  may  be  so,  but  there 
is  no  absolute  impossibility  in  the  conjecture  that 
the  Japanese  plant  and  the  cultivated  plant  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  same  way.  Again,  Mr.  Culverwell's 
supposed  hybrid  between  the  Strawberry  and  the 
Raspberry  has  been  pronounced  to  be  no  hybrid,  but 
to  be  Rubus  Leesii.  But  what,  we  may  ask,  is 
Rubus  Leesii  ?  It  appears  to  be  a  sterile  form  more 
closely  allied  to  the  Raspberry  than  to  the  Straw¬ 
berry.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Mr.  Culverwell  has 
produced  it  artificially  ? 

The  days  when  "species”  were  deemed  sacro¬ 
sanct,  and  "systems”  were  considered  "natural” 
have  passed,  and  Darwin,  just  as  Herbert  did  in 
another  way,  has  taught  us  to  welcome  hybridisation 
as  one  means  of  ascertaining  the  true  relationships 
of  plants  and  the  limitations  of  species  and  genera. 

Darwin's  researches  and  experiments  on  cross¬ 
fertilisation  came  as  a  revelation  to  many  practical 
experimenters,  and  we  recall  with  something  akin  to 
humiliation  the  fact  that  we  had  been  for  years 
exercising  ourselves  about  the  relative  merits  of 
"pin  eyes”  and  "thrum  eyes”  in  Primroses, 
without  ever  perceiving  the  vast  significance  of  these 
apparently  trifling  details  of  structure. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  were  I  to  dilate 
upon  the  labours  of  Gaertner,  of  Godron,  of  Naudin, 
of  Naegeli,  of  Millardet,  of  Lord  Penzance,  of 
Engleheart,  and  many  others.  Nor  need  I  do  more 
than  make  a  passing  reference  to  the  wonderful 
morphological  results  obtained  by  the  successive 
crossings  and  inter-crossings  of  the  tuberous 
Begonias,  changes  so  remarkable  that  a  French 
botanist  was  even  constrained  to  found  a  new  genus, 
Lemoinea,  so  widely  have  they  deviated  from  the 
typical  Begonias. 

For  scientific  reasons,  then,  no  less  than  for 
practical  purposes,  the  study  of  cross-breeding  is 
most  important,  and  we  welcome  the  opportunity 
that  this  conference  affords  of  extending  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ljfe  history  of  plants,  in  full  confidence 
that  it  will  not  only  increase  our  stock  of  knowledge, 
but  also  enable  us  still  further  to  apply  it  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

Scientific  Investigation. 

W.  Bateson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S  ,  Cambridge,  gave  a 
lecture  on  "Hybridisation  and  Cross-breeding  as  a 

♦Lavallee,  Les  Clematites  a  Grands  Fleurs,  p.  vi.  and  p.  9, 

tab.  iv. :  Clematis  Hakonensis. 


Method  of  Scientific  Investigation."  He  said  it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  follow  the  beaten  track  of 
collecting  species  already  well  known,  or  at  least 
obtained  from  a  source  for  us,  for  here  little  or  no 
mental  effort  is  needed,  whereas  to  raise  by  cross¬ 
breeding  something  new  and  worthy  requires  no  in¬ 
considerable  amount  of  mental  effort,  and  very  care¬ 
ful  thinking  out.  These  are  facts  which  hybridisers 
know  very  well.  The  help  which  careful  hybridising 
will  give  to  natural  history  in  clearing  up  the  theories 
on  evolution  will  be  so  valuable,  they  are,  indeed,  so 
valuable  that  I  would  call  on  every  person  to  do  the 
best  they  can  towards  these  investigations.  It  means 
some  time  and  work,  but  the  results  will  be  truly 
worth  it  all.  Among  many  with  whom  I  meet  and 
discuss  this  question  I  find  many  false  representa¬ 
tions  as  to  what  are  the  aims  or  objects  of  cross¬ 
breeders  as  a  body.  It  has  been  said  that  no  one 
can  define  a  species,  and  while  a  great  many  species 
are  shaded  into  each  other,  yet  there  are  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  species  which  are  sharply  defined. 
It  is  merely  slurring  facts  to  say  there  are  no 
such  things  as  species.  You  all  know  and  can  under¬ 
stand  the  theories  respecting  initial  variation,  that 
no  offspring  ever  resembles  the  parents  in  all 
respects,  and  that  by  crossing  species  different 
characters  are  the  outcome  which  by  long  and  slow 
processes  the  accumulation  of  fixed  species  is 
brought  about,  and  accepted  by  the  fitness  of  these 
species  to  take  their  part  in  actual  life.  But  every¬ 
one  of  us  knows  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  apply 
these  reasonings  to  bear  us  out  when  trying  to  show 
how  species  A  rose  from  species  B,  after  the  former's 
characteristics  nave  become  widely  different  from 
the  primary  variations.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see 
how  from  such  small  primary  variation  such  won¬ 
derful  developments  can  have  evolved. 

Now  on  such  points  as  these  the  work  of  the 
cross-breeder  bears  directly.  We  collect  and  we 
compare  from  anatomy,  but  on  the  amount  of  varia¬ 
tion  and  the  degree  to  which  variety  is  obliterated 
these  are  two  questions  which  for  answer  we  must 
apply  to  the  cross-breeders ;  for  we  a'l  know  how 
enormous  the  variations  are.  We  need  only  men¬ 
tion  Rhododendrons,  Narcissi,  Begonias,  or  anything 
in  fact  in  the  range  of  horticulture,  to  show  how 
quickly  such  variations  come  about.  It  is  possible 
in  many  cases  to  conceive  that  while  the  specific 
form  is  fairly  abundant,  intermediate  forms  may  be 
scarce.  At  the  same  time  it  was  given  as  a  thing  to 
lay  hold  of  that  the  varying  form  between  species  is 
comparatively  frequent.  This  clears  our  first  views 
on  variation, 

Mr.  Bateson  continued  his  references  on  the 
variations  and  substitutions  among  species,  &c.,  and 
gave  a  parallel  from  the  animal  kingdom  (Lepidop- 
tera)  where  the  Peppered-Moth  has  or  is  becoming 
gradually  superseded  by  a  dark  form  which  arose  in 
the  North  of  England  some  time  in  the  'forties. 
Speaking  of  the  hairiness  and  smoothness  as  typical 
forms  of  variation,  he  showed  instances  where 
Matthiola  incana  had  been  crossed  with  a  glabrous 
(smooth)  species,  and  the  offspring  of  the  two  (the 
smooth  and  the  hairy)  was  exactly  divisible  into  two 
groups,  one  half  hairy,  and  the  other  half  smooth. 
From  Prof.  Hugo  de  Vries,  of  Amsterdam,  he  had 
secured  Lychnis  vespertina,  and  upon  experiments 
by  Miss  E.  R.  Sanders,  Cambridge,  with  this  and  a 
smooth  form,  the  offspring  proved  to  be  entirely 
hairy,  so  that  here  there  was  no  impression  at  all 
by  the  smooth  one  on  the  hairy  form.  When  the 
hybrid  seedlings  were  left  to  be  fertilised  with  their 
own  pollen,  the  next  generation  broke  up  into  smooth 
and  hairy  forms  in  a  varying  proportion  of  hairiness 
or  smoothness.  Biscutella  laevigata,  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  was  another  plant  with  which  experiments 
have  been  made.  These  tests  of  cross-breeding 
reveal  at  once  the  different  physiological  relation¬ 
ships  underlying  variety  and  type.  We  talk  of 
"species”  and  "varieties”  as  though  the  pheno¬ 
mena  denoted  by  these  terms  are  homogeneous.  By 
the  test  of  breeding  it  is  shown  that  whole  sets  of 
distinct  phenomena  are  confused  together  under 
these  headings.  Using  the  useful  metaphor  of 
chemical  science  it  is  by  cross-breeding  that  the 
genetic  properties  of  species  and  varieties  must  be 
examined,  as  the  affinities  of  chemical  bodies  are. 
In  this  way  the  confused  mass  of  contradictory 
properties,  which  are  now  attributed  to  species,  may 
be  unravelled,  and  we  may  be  delivered  from  fruit¬ 
less  debates  on  this  unprofitable  subject.  We 
cannot  plump  the  laws  of  phenomena  together 
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without  slurring  facts  which  are  evident  if  we  only 
take  the  trouble  to  observe  them. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Bateson  said  that  if  all 
hybridists  would  keep  notes,  if  only  rough  ones,  on 
the  differences  of  cross-breds,  such  matter  when 
accumulated  would  be  of  inestimable  help  to  this 
special  science  or  groove  of  it.  Figures  showing  the 
percentage  of  hybrids  taking  mostly  after  the  male 
parent,  and  also  the  number  following  the  female  or 
mother  parent,  might  be  roughly  made  out  and 
recorded,  also  including  those  with  a  balance  of  both 
characters.  Such  records  are  absolutely  necessary 
and  all  partaking  in  so  good  a  work  would  receive 
the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ROYAL  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  charity  was  held  at  the 
Whitehall  Rooms  of  the  Hotel  Metropole,  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday  last  under  the  presidency  of 
Alderman  Sir  R.  HansoD,  Bart.,  M.P.  About  130 
sat  down  to  dinner  amongst  whom  we  noted  Sir 
Deighton  Probyn,  Bart.,  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  A.  W.  G.  Weeks,  W.  J.  Nutting, 
W.  Poupart,  H.  B.  May,  Harry  Williams,  Wm. 
Marshal,  Arnold  Moss,  Geo.  Monro,  J.  Asbee,  A.  F. 
Barron,  Leonard  Barron,  J.  W.  Moorman,,  H.  J. 
Cutbush,  J.  Ingamells,  H.  J.  Jones,  R.  Dean,  Gerald 
Dean,  W.  J.  Brewer,  H.  Ward,  Gilson,  G.  J.  Ing¬ 
ram,  Rev.  S.  B.  Mayall,  Messrs.  G.  H.  Cuthbert,  A. 
Outram,  J.  F.  McLeod,  James  William  Hewlings 
Barr,  Tom  Morris,  G.  Gordon,  C.  H.  Curtis,  A.  S. 
Galt,  Horace  Wright,  R.  H.  Pearson,  E.  T.  Cook,  J. 
Fraser,  &c. 

After  a  well-served  dinner  the  chairman  proposed 
in  succession  the  "  Queen,"  the  "  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales.  &c.,’’  and  said  that  the  Queen  was  not 
so  young  as  she  used  to  be,  but  that  her  children  and 
grand-children  performed  many  duties  for  her,  and 
gardeners  might  be  proud  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  who  came  amongst  them  in  1863,  was  their 
patroness.  Later  on  he  proposed  "The  Royal 
Gardener's  Orphan  Fund,”  and  commenced  by 
repeating  Bacon’s  often  quoted  saying  that  "  God 
Almighty  first  planted  a  garden,  &c.”  and  that  in 
Adam  we  had  a  common  ancestor,  and  when  some 
of  his  descendants  fall  by  the  way  we  should  make 
it  our  earnest  endeavour  to  help  them.  As  a  lover 
of  gardens  he  advocated  this  help.  He  believed  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  some  had  always 
been  fortunate  and  others  had  been  unfortunate,  and 
unable  to  leave  anything  for  the  support  of  the 
children  they  leave  behind.  W  e  must  do  something 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  those  unfortunates. 

‘  He  understood  that  the  income  of  the  institution 
supported  the  children  for  which  the  charity  was 
liable,  but  that  it  was  not  equal  to  the  claims  of 
the  children  in  need.  The  resolve  not  to  have  a 
building  in  connection  with  the  institution  was  a 
good  one,  and  he  would  persuade  those  concerned 
not  to  have  one,  but  to  spend  all  the  money  on  the 
orphans.  He  had  looked  into  the  accounts  of  the 
institution  and  found  them  very  satisfactory.  The 
funded  money  was  able  to  meet  all  liabilities ;  and 
when  the  children  grow  too  old  to  be  eligible  for 
this  help  the  committee  of  the  institution  assisted 
some  of  them  to  get  apprenticed.  The  duty  of  all 
concerned  was  to  give  freely  of  their  means,  and  the 
more  children  would  be  supported.  The  duty  of 
the  profession  was  to  remember  the  children  and  the 
aged,  and  he  hoped  for  health  to  the  institution  and 
that  a  considerable  sum  might  be  added  to  the  fund 
so  that  more  of  the  children’s  claims  might  be  met 
and  supported.  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name 
of  Mr.  William  Marshall. 

Mr.  Marshall  introduced  and  illustrated  his  re¬ 
marks  by  an  anectdote ;  and  then  passed  on  to  thank 
Alderman  Sir  R.  Hanson,  Bart.,  for  consenting  to 
preside^.  As  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  be 
was  glad  to  say  he  had  not  had  a  cross  word  from 
anyone,  but  that  everything  worked  admirably. 
Already  they  had  some  applications  for  next  election. 
It  was  a  good  principle  to  look  after  the  children 
when  they  had  become  superannuated  at  fourteen 
years  of  age.  It  would  be  a  heavy  duty  for  the 
institution ;  but  an  important  matter  to  attend  to 
this  aspect  of  the  question,  and  he  wished  for  sup¬ 
port  to  carry  it  out. 

As  chairman  of  the  executive  he  had  been  brought 
much  in  contact  with  the  late  secretary,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron,  whom  he  had  known  for  a  great  number  of 


years.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Masters,  and  carried  unanimously, 
that  a  present  be  given  to  Mr.  Barron  for  his  devoted 
services  to  the  institution  from  its  commencement  in 
1887  till  his  resignation  before  the  last  election. 
He  forthwith  made  Mr,  Barron  the  present  of  a 
handsome  framed  testimonial,  Mr.  Barron  replied 
in  suitable  terms,  thanking  them  fsom  the  bottom  of 
his  heart. 

Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  next  proposed  "  The 
Chairman"  as  duty  required  his  presence  in  the 
House  of  Parliament.  He  approached  him  as  a 
great  personal  friend,  proposed  his  health,  and  said 
that  his  name  was  a  household  word  in  the  City, 
where  he  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  com¬ 
mercial  businesses,  and  that  he  had  been  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  the  Diamond  Jubilee  year.  He 
now  represents  the  City  of  London  in  Parliament. 
We  ought  to  be  proud  that  he  had  so  willingly  con¬ 
sented  to  act  as  chairman  that  night. 

The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  had  been 
healthy,  and  he  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  it 
would  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  this  function  for 
its  support,  but  would  get  it  in  annual  subscriptions. 
Gardeners  were  not  well  paid,  he  admitted,  but 
surely  every  one  could  afford  5s.  a  year  for  the 
Fund.  One  grateful  mother  hoped  her  child  would 
become  a  subscriber  when  able. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  the  secretary,  read 
the  list  of  donations,  and  amongst  other  sums  were 
£25  from  the  chairman  ;  £58  from  the  house  of  N. 
N.  Sherwood,  Esq.  ;  Baron  Schroder,  10  gs. ;  H.  J. 
Veitch,  10  gs.  ;  Thames  Bank  Iron  Co.,  10  gs.  ; 
Arthur  W.  Sutton,  5  gs. ;  Geo.  Cuthbert,  5  gs.  ;  J. 
F.  McLecd,  £6  10s. ;  altogether  the  chairman's  list 
amounted  to  £398  ;  Mr.  J.  Asbee,  of  Covent  Garden, 
and  other  market  men,  £94,  since  raised  to/ioo; 
Mr.  Geo.  Reynolds,  of  Gunnersbury  Park,  £28  3s. 
6d. ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Laing,  £17  is. ;  Mr.  Tom  Morris, 
£8  6s.  6d  ,  &c.  The  total  amounted  to  /590  5s.  6d. 

The  chairman  wished  he  had  been  able  to  stay  to 
hear  the  toast  of  "  Gardeners  and  Gardening.” 
Further,  it  was  well  to  give  donations,  but  everyone 
who  gives  donations  ought  to  give  a  subscription, 
and  he  would  subscribe  2  gs.  annually. 

Mr.  Arnold  Moss  proposed  "  Gardeners  and  Gar¬ 
dening."  There  were  gardeners  and  gardeners, 
some  through  force  of  circumstances,  and  others 
paid  most  exemplary  attention  to  duty  at  all  times. 
Concerning  gardening,  he  said  that  the  fad  of  red, 
white  and  blue  designs,  &c.,  was  dying  out,  and 
quoted  Dean  Hole  in  support  of  his  statement.  He 
then  called  upon  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Mayall  to  reply. 
The  latter  said  that  gardening  was  still  carried  on 
with  enthusiasm,  and  when  its  votaries  from  the 
country  come  to  the  city  they  often  brought  with 
them  the  simple  flowers  they  cultivated  and  enjoyed. 
Whoever  takes  up  the  cultivation  of  flowers  or 
shrubs  would  find  himself  educated,  raised,  and  re¬ 
fined  thereby.  This  should  lead  us  to  encourage 
and  advance  the  welfare  of  gardeners  for  the  lessons 
they  teach  us. 

Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Weeks  extolled  the  amenities  of 
"  The  Press,”  to  which  Mr.  G,  Gordon  replied  in 
suitable  terms. 

Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  who  had  assumed  the  duties 
of  the  chair  after  the  retirement  of  the  chairman, 
then  proposed  the  health  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  B. 
Wynne,  who  had  worked  indefatigably  for  the  good 
of  the  fund,  and  had  fulfilled  the  duty  admirably, 
notwithstanding  the  gieat  deal  he  had  to  contend 
with.  Mr.  Wynne  replied  in  most  sympathetic 
terms  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  the  orphans,  which 
he  had  at  heart.  Mr.  Wm.  Marshall  then  proposed 
"  The  Treasurer,”  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  who  replied 
that  he  would  help  the  gardening  charities  so  long  as 
it  was  in  his  power.  Before  sitting  down  he  thanked 
the  donors  of  flowers,  including  Messrs.  Wills  & 
Segar,  Veitch,  Sander,  B.  R.  Cant,  F.  Cant  &  Co., 
Laing,  Cooling  &  Son,  Turner,  Beckwith  &  Sons, 
&c. 

With  songs,  recitations,  and  music,  a  very  enjoy¬ 
able  evening  was  spent,  and  finished  by  the  singing 
of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 


James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey. 
Whatever  they  had  in  view  who  gave  it  the  name,  it 
is  certain  there  is  little  or  no  rose  in  any  part  of  the 
flower.  The  various  shades  of  brown  are  much 
darker  than  usual,  that  on  the  base  of  the  lip  being 
almost  black,  and  showing  off  beautifully  by  con¬ 
trast  with  the  rest  of  the  flower.  The  tails  of  the 
petals  were,  as  usual,  of  great  length,  and  serve  to 
maintain  the  interest  for  this  strange  and  interesting 
species.  In  the  same  house  with  it  were  the 
ordinary  C.  caudatum,  as  well  as  fine  varieties  of 
Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa  and  Cypripedium  chamber- 
lainianum. 


FEEDING  ORCHARD  TREES. 

"  Oh  !  the  trees  are  old  and  worn  out ;  nobody  can 
do  anything  with  them  ”  is  a  very  common  cry ;  and 
possibly  in  the  long  run  the  best  plan  is  to  plant  new 
trees  on  fresh  ground.  There  are  many  instances 
where  this  is  the  only  resource  the  cultivator 
has  at  his  command  ;  because  from  age  and  loDg 
neglect  the  trees  have  got  into  such  a  condition  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  renovate  them.  At 
the  same  time, where, from  the  nature  of  the  tenancy, 
it  appears  inexpedient  to  grub  them  up  and  re-plant 
with  new  trees  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  old 
soldiers  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  if  possible,  by  clearing 
away  some  of  the  exhausted  soil, replacing  it  with  fresh 
soil  and  manure,  or  breaking  up  the  soil  and  pour¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  a  cesspool  into  it.  The  very  best 
King  Pippin  Apples  I  met  with  last  year,  were  from 
trees  which  had  a  ton  of  water  from  a  farmyard  cess¬ 
pool  poured  into  the  soil  about  them  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  season.  These,  for  some  years  previous  to 
this  treatment,  furnished  almost  useless  samples  of 
fruit.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of  resusci¬ 
tating  fruit  trees  on  these  lines ;  but  in  these  days 
when  sanitary  science  is  carried  out  to  almost  a 
craze  there  are  very  few  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  putting  it  into  practice.  The  world  has  yet  to 
learn  that  because  some  things  smell  offensive  they 
are  not  necessarily  prejudicial  to  health  ;  or  how  is 
it  that  those  who  work  on  sewage  farms  are  generally 
in  the  best  of  health  ? — W .  B.  G. 


Gardening  Miscellany. 


ORCHID  NOTES  &  CLEANINGS. 


Cypripedium  caudatum  roseum.— Such  is  the 
name  given  to  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  C.  cauda¬ 
tum,  which  we  noted  recently  in  the  nursery  of  Mr, 


LOTUS  PELIORHYNCHUS. 

As  a  basket  plant  for  a  warm  greenhouse  there  are 
few  things  more  interesting  and  pretty  than  this 
charming  leguminous  plant.  At  Mr.  B.  Brown’s  Nur¬ 
sery,  Exeter,  there  is  a  quantity  of  it  grown ;  and  as 
it  hangs  from  the  roof  just  above  the  other  subjects, 
its  glorious  foliage,  trailing  habit,  and  scarlet  flowers 
show  off  to  perfection.  The  singularity  of-  the 
blossoms  has  procured  for  it  the  common  name  of 
the  Scarlet  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil,  but  the  general 
appearance  certainly  would  seem  to  have  more  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  bird’s  beak  or  claw.  An  idea  of 
Clianthus  puniceus  comes  to  one  on  the  first  sight, 
but  that  is  only  in  the  colour  and  singularity  of  the 
flowers.  It  by  no  means  resembles  that  plant  in 
other  of  its  characteristics.  I  would  certainly 
recommend  that  this  Lotus  be  procured  wherever 
it  is  possible.  Its  novelty  and  beauty  will,  I  am  sure, 
make  ample  amends  for  any  previous  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  respecting  it. — S. 

DIMORPHOTHECA  ECKLONI. 

Though  at  present  known  to  but  few,  will,  I  doubt, 
not  soon  be  freely  grown,  and  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  flowering  house.  It  comes  to  us  from  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  so  the  barest  protection  will  be  needed  for  its 
development.  Grown  in  frames  during  the  early 
spring  and  brought  on  as  the  flowers  appear,  it  will 
succeed  better  than  if  kept  in  the  greenhouse  all  the 
year  round.  When  the  flowering  season  is  past  it 
may  be  stood  outside  in  sheltered  spots,  wintered  in 
frames  and  thus  kept  strong  and  sturdy.  It  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  many  composites 
which  grow  in  South  Africa.  Anyway,  its  shrubby 
habit,  its  flowers  like  a  Marguerite  whose  ray  florets 
are  pure  white  with  a  blue  disc,  and  the  reverse 
bright  blue  also,  freely  blooming  in  spring,  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  freely  grown  as  it  is  better  known. — S. 
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TOMATO,  GOLDEN  JUBILEE. 

The  richness  of  colour  of  this  variety,  together  with 
its  size  aDd  general  impressiveness,  should  secure  for 
it  a  place  in  gardens,  for  use  as  a  decorative  fruit  on 
dinner-tables,  whether  it  be  eaten  or  not.  For  its 
flavour  I  cannot  speak,  but  it  should  cook  all  right. 
However,  it  is  not  these  points  that  I  would  draw 
attention  to,  but  those  mentioned  above.  The  colour 
is  carmine-rosy-yellow,  altogether  lovely,  and  if  cut 
in  strings  of  bunches  it  could  be  used  to  much 
effect  in  some  of  the  larger  decorations. — Jno.  Grove. 


LYCHNIS  VISCARIA  SPLENDENS  FL.  PL. 
Either  as  individual  flowers  or  in  bunches,  or  for 
use  in  large  beds  on  the  edge  of  grasslands,  this  plant 
is  splendid,  and  the  latter  method  is  a  grand  one  to 
obtain  its  full  effect  of  glowing  magenta.  It  forms 
fine  lines  of  bright  hue  when  employed  for  that 
means.  Be  it  either  in  growth  or  cut  and  in  vases, 
the  time  it  remains  fresh  and  presentable  is  almost 
surprising.  The  blooms  are  arranged  in  close- 
flowered  spikes  and  as  near  as  may  be  are  of  a  bright 
magenta  hue.  It  does  well  in  most  ordinary  soils, 
enjoying  a  light  position. 

LAMIUM  MACULATUM. 

We  would  mention  this  little  member  of  the 
Labiatae  and  commonly  known  as  a  "Dead" 
Nettle  for  its  great  appropriateness  as  an  edging 
band  to  beds  and  borders  in  sunny  positions.  It  is 
an  old  established  plant  with  spotted  foliage  and 
light  purple  flowers.  L.  m.  aureum  is  equally  pretty. 
Their  hairy  throats  or  inner  surfaces  of  the  corolla 
pester  the  bees  not  a  little. 


TIARELLA  CORDIFOLIA. 

This  pretty  little  hardy  plant,  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  is  much  admired  by  folks  who,  as  a  rule, 
care  little  for  "  common  plants."  The  Foam-plant 
is  its  common  name,  and  not  inappropriate  either. 
In  height  it  reaches  only  over  i  ft.  The 
leaves  are  cordate,  and  lobed,  dark  green,  but  not 
large  The  inflorescence  assumes  the  form  of  a  deli¬ 
cately  soft  white,  yet  dense  raceme.  No  difficulty 
need  be  found  with  it,  for  though  it  does  best  in  a 
sunny  spot,  with  a  well  drained,  rich  root-hold,  yet 
ordinary  care  and  common  conditions  otherwise  will 
ensure  pretty  little  plants. 

SIX  GOOD  STRAWBERRIES. 

I  have  six  favourite  varieties  of  the  Straw¬ 
berry  which  prove  themselves  most  adaptable  to  my 
sandy,  dry  soil.  These  are  Royal  Sovereign,  Gara- 
baldi,  as  we  know  it  best  in  Scotland,  though  other¬ 
wise  called  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  ;  Gunton 
Park,  Scarlet  Queen,  British  Queen,  and  Waterloo. 
The  first-named  ripens  generally  a  day  or  two  before 
Gunton  Park  or  Scarlet  Queen,  and  the  other  three 
are  good  for  a  continued  supply  or  for  standing 
drought.  I  water  and  feed  them  jregularly.— 
II.  D. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  WREATH. 

It  was  formed  massively.  Round  three  parts  of  the 
circle  nothing  but  deep  purple-blue  Violas  were  used. 
At  the  top  right-hand  edge— the  position  judged  when 
the  wreath  was  strung  against  a  wall— a  raised  knot 
of  Lilium  Harrisi,  varieties  of  white  Daffodils,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  and  some  pea-green  foliage  were  used, 
nothing  more.  I  never  have  seen  a  prettier  wreath 
of  its  kind. — D. 

RUBUS  DELICIOSUS. 

The  flowers  of  this  shrub  are  large,  pure  white,  and 
profusely  disseminated  over  the  long,  arching  shoots. 
These  latter  are  chocolate-brown  in  colour  and  arch 
over  when  only  about  2jft.  high.  They  are  best  left 
unsupported.  The  foliage  is  dark  green,  promi¬ 
nently  ribbed,  compoundly  pinnate,  the  lobes  being 
slightly  dissected.  It  is  a  very  fine  plant  for  massing 
on  lawns. 

*1— 

SOCIETIES. 


ELTHAM  ROSE  SHOW. 

The  Eltham  Rose  and  Horticultural  Association 
held  their  annual  show  in  the  spacious  park  attached 
to  Temple  Court,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Bloxam, 
where  ladies'  dresses  and  flowers  were  very  much  in 
evidence.  The  entries  were  very  good  and  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  last  year  in  quality  and  quantity. 


The  only  regrettable  feature  was  the  Roses,  which, 
owing  to  the  excessive  heat  and  drought,  lacked  in 
size  and  substance,  yet  those  displayed  were 
excellent. 

I.  Cut  Roses,  open  to  Members  only. — For 
eighteen,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  Bryan  takes  first,  also 
for  twelve  ;  with  Mr.  H.  S.  Bartleet,  second.  For 
four  distinct,  thnee  trusses  of  each,  Mr.  Wilkins, 
first ;  Mr.  H.  S.  Bartleet,  second  ;  and  Mr.  H.  North, 
third.  For  six  distinct,  single  trusses,  Mr.  Wilkins 
again  first  with  good  blooms  ;  Mr.  H.  North,  second; 
and  Mr.  Robins,  third.  For  six  blooms,  Tea  or 
Noisette,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  Bryan,  first,  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  flowers ;  Mr.  H.  North  takes  second  and  the 
N.  R.  Society's  Silver  Medal  for  premier  Rose,  with 
Jean  Ducher ;  and  Mr.  Robins,  third.  For  six 
blooms,  one  variety,  Mr.  H.  North,  first;  Mr.  A. 
Bryan,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Bartleet,  third. 

In  the  classes  open  to  all  growers  there  was  some 
keen  competition.  For  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct, 
the  prize  offered  by  H.  North,  Esq.,  goes  to  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Sons ;  second  to  Messrs.  D.  Prior  & 
Sons  ;  and  third  to  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Col¬ 
chester.  For  eighteen  blooms,  distinct,  Messrs. 
George  Paul  &  Son  take  first ;  with  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  a  close  second  ;  and  Messrs.  George  Paul  & 
Son,  third.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  was  first  for 
twelve  distinct  blooms  of  Tea  or  Noisettes;  with 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons,  second  ;  and  Messrs.  George 
Paul  &  Son,  third.  The  Silver  Medal  of  the  N.  R. 
Society  goes  to  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  with  a  grand 
bloom  of  A.  K.  Williams. 

II.  Open  to  Members  only. — For  six,  distinct, 
Pinks,  Picotees  or  Carnations,  Mr.  H.  S.  Bartleet 
was  an  easy  first,  having  some  fine  seeding  blooms  ; 
blooms ;  with  Mr.  A.  Spurling,  second.  For  twelve 
Pansies  or  Violas,  Mr.  T.  W.  Mills,  was  first ;  with 
Mr.  A.  Spurling,  second.  For  six  ditto  Mr.  T.  W. 
Mills  again  first ;  with  Miss  A.  Moor  second. 

In  the  competition  for  Sweet  Peas  much  may  be 
said  regarding  the  quality  of  blooms  and  effective 
arrangement,  but  it  must  suffice  when  I  say  they 
were  excellent  (thirteen  entries).  For  six  bunches 
(ten  stems),  distinct  (prizes  offered  by  C.  E.  Shea, 
Esq  ),  Mr.  Broussen,  took  first ;  Mr.  Neville,  second  ; 
and  Mr.  Sharpe,  third.  For  six  bunches  of  hardy 
cut  herbaceous  flowers,  Mr.  T.  W.  Mills,  was  first, 
with  fine  flowers ;  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  second.  In 
hardy  annuals,  six  bunches, distinct,  Mr.  A.  Spurling, 
first ;  Mrs.  Bryans,  second.  For  six  spikes  or 
blooms  of  flowering  bulbs,  distinct,  Miss  Warner, 
first,  who  exhibited  some  magnificent  blooms  of 
Calochorti  and  Liliums  ;  Mr.  A.  Guillemard,  was 
second. 

III.  Open  to  Members  only. — For  four  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  Mr.  H.  North,  first ; 
Mrs.  Crundell,  second  ;  and  Mrs.  Scrutton,  third. 

For  four  foliage  plants,  distinct,  Mrs.  Crundell  was 
first;  Mr.  R.  H.  Keeling,  second;  with  Mrs.  S.  P. 
Page,  third.  For  four  exotic  Ferns,  distitfct,  Mrs. 
Crundell,  first;  Mr.  R.  H.  Keeling;  and  Mrs. 
Yeatman,  third.  For  four  Coleus,  Mrs.  Scrutton, 
came  first ;  with  Mr.  R.  H.  Keeling,  second  ;  and  Mrs. 
Yeatman,  third.  For  four  distinct  Fuchsias,  which 
were  really  fine  specimens,  Mr.  R.  H.  Keeling, 
first.  For  six  Gloxinias,  Mrs.  Crundell,  first ;  Mr. 
R.  H.  Keeling,  second;  and  Mrs.  Yeatman,  third. 
For  four  single  Begonias,  Mrs.  Yeatman,  first ;  Mr. 
R.  H.  Keeling,  second  ;  Mrs.  Crundell,  third. 

In  the  Class  for  four  double  Begonias,  Mrs. 
Crundell  and  Mrs.  Yeatman  were  the  prize-winners. 

For  six  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Mrs.  Crundell,  first ; 
Mrs.  Scrutton,  second ;  and  Mr.  Keeling,  third.  For 
four  ditto,  Mrs.  Yeatman,  first;  with  Mr.  E.  R. 
Sharpe,  second.  For  four  table  plants,  Mr.  H. 
North,  first ;  Mrs.  Crundell,  second ;  and  Mr.  Page, 
third.  For  a  group  of  plants  for  decorative  effect, 
in  a  space  not  more  than  20  superficial  feet,  Mrs. 
Crundell,  first,  with  a  very  pretty  group ;  Mr.  H. 
North,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Page,  third.  For  a  speci¬ 
men  stove  or  greenhouse  plant  Mrs.  Crundell  was 
first ;  Mr.  H.  North,  second  ;  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Keeling, 
third.  For  a  single  specimen  foliage  plant,  Mr.  R. 
Keeling,  first ;  Mrs.  Crundell,  second ;  and  Mr. 
Page,  third.  For  a  collection  of  foliage  and  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  pots  not  to  exceed  6  in.,  Mr.  H.  North, 
first ;  Mrs.  Crundell  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr.  Page, 
third. 

IV.  Open  to  Members.— For  three  dishes  of 
fruit,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Anderson  takes  first,  with  Mrs. 
Yeatman  and  Mr,  T.  W.  Mills  second  and  third. 

For  a  dish  of  Strawberries  (20  fruits),  Mrs.  Crun¬ 


dell  was  first  with  some  good  Royal  Sovereign,  with 
Mrs.  Rawlinson,  second.  For  a  Melon,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Boot,  first,  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  second.  For  a  brace 
of  Cucumbers,  Miss  Warner,  first,  with  Telegraph ; 
and  Mr.  R.  H.  Keeling,  second.  For  Tomatos  (9 
fruits),  Mr.  Keeling,  first ;  with  Mrs.  Yeatman, 
second.  For  a  collection  of  vegetables,  not  less  than 
eight  distinct  kinds  (the  prize  offered  by  Mrs. 
Howard  Keeling)  went  to  Mrs.  Crundell ;  second,  to 
Mr.  R.  H.  Keeling ;  third,  to  Mrs.  Yeatman.  For 
the  collection  of  salads,  Mrs.  Crundell's  was  again 
successful,  with  Mr.  H.  North,  second,  and  Mr.  R. 
H.  Keeling,  third. 

V.  Open  to  Lady  Members. — For  arrangement 
of  cut  flowers  for  table  decoration,  not  to  exceed  16 
superficial  feet,  there  was  keen  competition,  all 
ladies  feeling  they  were  first  with  their  table.  How¬ 
ever,  the  judges  decided  in  favour  of  Miss  Rawlin¬ 
son,  who  had  used  flowers  with  blue  shades,  such  as 
Sweet  Peas,  Capt.  of  the  Blues,  and  foliage  and 
flowers  of  Clematis  Jackmani,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Gypsophila  in  the  centre-piece ;  Mrs.  Wilkins, 
second,  with  Miss  A.  Moor,  third.  Cotagers  and 
children  exhibited  well. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  trade  was  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Groups  and  collections  of  plants  and 
flowers  came  from  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent 
Garden,  who  put  up  a  well  arranged  group  of  such 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers  as  are  in  season,  comprising 
such  Delphiniums  as  James  Holme,  a  good  deep 
blue ;  D.  Mr.  Weaver,  a  fine  blue  and  mauve ;  also 
various  Erjngiums,  including  a  E.  hybridum. 
Liliums  were  in  evidence,  and  many  of  the  early 
Phloxes,  also  the  beautiful  Iris  laevigata,  or  better 
known  under  the  name  of  I.  Kaempferi. 

Mr.  Eckford,  of  Wem,  exhibited  about  fifty  vases 
of  Sweet  Peas,  including  many  new  varieties,  such 
as  Duchess  of  Westminster,  beautiful  apricot ;  Gen. 
Gordon,  a  lovely  rose  ;  Calypso,  crimson  and  lilac ; 
Lord  Kenyon,  crimson-magenta ;  Mrs.  Fitzgerald, 
a  buff,  delicately  suffused  pink;  also  Lady  M. 
Ormesby  Gore,  an  exquisite  buff-yellow. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  sent  a 
collection  of  some  fine  Roses,  both  cut  and  in  pots  ; 
also  many  varieties  of  their  new  varieties  of  Cannas. 
From  Messrs.  George  Paul  &  Sod,  Cheshunt,  came 
a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  amongst 
which  were  some  fine  bunches  of  Alstroemerias, 
Statice,  Lupines,  &c.  The  society  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  to  each  of  the  above  exhibitors  for  their 
groups.  The  band  of  the  3rd  Kent  Artillery  played 
some  popular  and  catchy  airs  during  the  day. 

NATIONAL  ROSE  AT  COLCHESTER. — July  6th. 

This  show,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  is  one  of  the  best 
Rose  shows  ever  inaugurated  by  the  Colchester  or 
any  other  horticultural  society.  The  National  Rose 
Society  made  Colchester  their  visiting  quarter  this 
year,  and  from  remarks  we  believe  that  this  exhibition 
was  superior  to  the  show  held  by  the  N.R.S.  itself, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Mr.  Benjamin  Cant  was  a 
very  successful  exhibitor,  so  also  was  Mr.  Frank 
Cant,  and  the  following  achieved  no  small  share  of 
success  : — Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons,  Harkness  &  Sons 
(Bedale),  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch  (Peterborough), 
Burrell  &  Co.  (Cambridge),  and  Paul  &  Son,  of 
Cheshunt. 

A  large  company  assembled  to  a  luncheon  at  which 
the  Mayor  (Alderman  E.  J.  Sanders)  presided. 
During  the  afternoon  and  evening  the  band  of  the 
7th  Dragoon  Guards  rendered  music  to  the  visitors. 
Everything  speaks  well  for  the  care  and  work  of 
those  who  were  the  chief  organisers. 

Nurserymen  (General  Section). — The  Jubilee 
Trophy,  valued  at  50  gs ,  for  thirty-six  distinct 
varieties,  was  secured  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester ; 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons,  Colchester,  were  second ; 
and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  came  in  third. 

For  seventy-two  blooms  (Colchester  Medal,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Mayoress  of  Colchester),  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  was  also  first  winner,  with  Messrs.  F.  Cant  & 
Co.,  second.  This  order  was  also  kept  in  the  class 
for  thirty-six  distinct.  In  division  B.,  for  another 
thirty-six,  distinct,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons,  were 
first ;  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch,  second;  and 
Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.,  third.  For  eighteen  varieties 
distinct,  three  blcoms  each,  the  Messrs.  Prior  were 
again  foremost ;  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough, 
being  second ;  and  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burcb, 
third. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  (Tea  or  Noisettes), 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  overcame  with  quality  those 
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of  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Mr.  George  Prince.  For 
twelve  ditto,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  were  fore¬ 
most;  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.,  centremost,  followed 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  Green,  Great  Harkesley. 

In  the  open  classes,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  beat 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  with  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  third,  for 
twelve  blooms,  distinct.  For  twelve  of  any  while 
Rose,  the  order  was  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons.  For  the  same 
number  of  yellow  Roses,  Mr.  Prince, of  Oxford,  bested 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant.  For  twelve  blooms  of  a  pink  or 
rosy  variety,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  & 
Sons,  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  stood  in  this  order. 

In  the  amateurs’  section  the  Jubilee  Trophy 
(50  gs.),  for  twenty-four  distinct  varieties,  was  won 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell;  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Havering,  being  second;  and  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen.of  Col¬ 
chester,  third.  For  thirty-six,  distinct,  the  Colches¬ 
ter  Medal  was  gained  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton ; 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  coming  second,  and  an  extra  prize 
to  Mr.  Boyes,  of  Derby. 

For  eighteen,  distinct  (Piece  of  Plate),  Mr.  E. 
Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berkhamstead,  here  came  in, 
with  Mr.  S.  Morris,  of  Leicester,  second.  For 
twenty-two  distinct  varieties,  having  three  of  each, 
Mr.  Mawley  was  alone  awarded  a  prize.  For  twelve 
Roses,  distinct,  another  Piece  of  Plate  was  secured 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Thompson,  Round's  Green  ;  Mr.  R.  W. 


Bowyer,  Haileybury,  next  him ;  and  Mr.  E.  R. 
Smith,  Muswell  Hill,  N.,  third.  For  eighteen  blooms 
(distinct)  of  Teas  and  Noisettes,  the  Rev.  A.  Foster- 
Melliar  came  in  first ;  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  second  ; 
and  for  nine  ditto,  the  order  was  reversed. 

The  Prince  Memorial  Cup  (5  gs.)  went  to  Mr.  R. 
W.  Bowyer  for  six  distinct  Roses ;  second,  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  Johnson,  Capel  St.  Mary's,  and  third,  Mr.  A. 
Mount,  of  Slough. 

Among  decorative  Roses  we  find  Mr.  O.  G. 
Orpen  beating  the  Rev.  J.  H.  PembertOD,  and  he 
and  Mr.  H.  G.  Egerton-Green  in  the  competition  for 
a  Cup  with  twelve  trusses,  distinct. 

Plants. — Group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect, 
first,  Mr.  H.  G.  Egerton-Green ;  second,  Mr.  Jas. 
Round,  Birch  Hall,  Colchester,  and  third,  Mr.  W. 
Diaper,  Colchester.  For  twelve  foliage  plants  suit¬ 
able  for  table  decoration,  Mr.  Egerton-Green  was 
first. 

Cut  Flowers. — Mr.  Charles  Jacobi,  of  Ipswich, 
won  the  Borough  Member’s  Prize  for  a  collection  of 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  with  Messrs.  R.  Wallace 
&  Co.,  Colchester,  second,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
Ipswich,  third.  For  twelve  bunches,  ditto  (amateurs), 
Dr.  T.  H.  Cooke  was  first;  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther, 
second,  and  Mr.  Egerton-Green,  third. 

Table  Decorations. — For  the  most  tastefully 
arranged  dinner-table,  8  ft.  by  3  ft.,  floral  decorations 
only,  Mrs.  F.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  won  the  prize 
presented  by  Mrs.  Joshua  Nunn.  Miss  Moore  was 


second,  and  Mrs.  P.  R.  Green,  third.  For  a  similar 
entry,  but  with  Roses  alone  (amateurs),  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Parker  had  the  best.  Mrs.  Cant,  second,  and  Mrs- 
GreeD,  third. 

Fruit.— For  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of  fruit, 
distinct,  the  prizes  went  to  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther 
and  Mr.  W.  Goodwin,  Colchester.  For  three 
bunches  of  black  Grapes,  first,  Mr.  Osborne,  Col¬ 
chester;  second,  Mr.  James  Round.  For  white 
Grapes,  first,  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther ;  second,  Mr. 
James  Round.  For  a  dish  of  six  Peaches,  first,  the 
Hon.  W.  Lowther;  second,  Major-Gen.  Larpent ; 
third,  Mr.  D.  Howard.  Nectarines,  ditto  ;  second, 
the  Hon.  W.  Lowther.  For  the  best  flavoured 
Melon,  Mr.  H.  G.  Egerton-Green  took  the  lead. 
For  three  dishes,  thirty  fruits  each,  of  Strawberries, 
the  Hon.  W.  Lowther  was  first ;  second,  Mr.  F. 
Chapman,  Colchester. 

For  a  dish  of  thirty  Gooseberries,  for  weight,  first, 
the  Hon.  W.  Lowther;  second,  Dr.  J.  H  Salter,  and 
third,  Mr.  A.  J.  Harwood.  Cherries,  three  dishes  of, 
in  distinct  varieties,  first,  Mr.  James  Round  ;  second, 
Mr.  F.  Chapman;  third,  Mr.  G.  C.  Dortley. 
Currants,  (white)  first,  H.  T.  Egerton-Green. 
Currants,  (black)  first,  Hon.  W.  Lowther.  For  a 
dish  of  Raspberries  Mr.  F.  Chapman  was  first. 

Vegetables. — For  a  collection  of  vegetables 
(amateurs)  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Egerton  Green ; 


the  second  to  Mr.  J.  Round,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  D. 
Howard,  Colchester.  For  the  same,  open  to  market- 
gardeners,  Mr.  F.  C.  Chapman  beat  Mr.  G.  H. 
Maynard.  For  thirty  pods  of  Peas,  the  Hon.  W. 
Lowther  was  first ;  Major-General  Larpent,  second, 
and  Mr.  J.  Smith  third.  For  six  autumn-grown 
Onions,  Dr.  Salter  was  first.  Mr.  J.  Round  won  for 
twelve  Broad  Beans.  Dr.  Salter  secured  premier 
place  for  thirty  French  Beans.  The  Munro  Chal¬ 
lenge  Cup  (given  by  George  Munro,  Esq.,  V.M.H., 
London)  was  won  for  three  bundles  of  Asparagus, 
(100  in  a  bundle)  by  Mr.  F.  Chapman,  Crouch 
Street,  Colchester,  The  Walker  Challenge  Cup 
(given  by  H.  G.  Walker,  Esq,,  Covent  Garden, 
London,)  for  100  heads  of  Asparagus,  was  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  Godfrey. 

WOLVERHAMPTON  FLORAL  FETE.— 

July  nth,  12th,  and  13 th. 

The  eleventh  annual  show  of  this  most  enterprising 
and  flourishing  society  was  held  in  the  West  Park, 
July  nth,  12th,  and  13th.  It  is  pleasing  to  record 
that  this  show  is  the  very  best  the  society  has  held. 
The  weather  being  everything  that  could  be  desired, 
the  attendance  promised  to  be  a  record  one  also. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  show  was  undoubtedly 
the  groups  (450  sq.  ft.),  a  splendid  arrangement  of 
Mr.  Cypher  securing  for  him  the  premier  award. 

Cut  Flowers. — Roses  were  Ai.  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  of  Colchester,  was  well  to  the  fore,  showing 


very  strongly.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering- 
atte-Bower,  was  also  a  most  successful  exhibitor. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowers  a  strong  competition  was  evident,  Mr.  Peter 
Blair,  Trentham  Gardens,  here  scoring. 

Messrs.  Jenkinson  &  Son,  Newcastle,  won  for  the 
bridal  bouquets.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Chester,  again 
won  the  Hawley  Cup  with  a  splendid  group  of  cut 
flowers,  while  Mr.  J.  White,  Worcester,  got  the  Gold 
Medal. 

A  tent  was  devoted  to  dinner  table  decorations,  and 
was  an  interesting  feature.  First,  Messrs.  Jenkinson 
&  Son  in  the  open  class. 

Florists’  flowers  were  all  round  well  done.  Fruit 
was  rather  disappointing,  but  vegetables  were  very 
fair.  The  amateurs,  cottagers,  children,  and  ladies, 
all  in  their  divisions  showed  in  good  form.  There 
were  sixty-six  more  exhibitors  this  year  than  last 
year,  these  increasing  the  entries  by  212,  which  is 
surely  a  grand  record.  £600  were  offered  in  prizes, 
a  few  of  the  more  important  of  which  we  append. 

For  a  group  of  plants  in  the  international  classes, 
the  first  prize  went  to  the  firm  already  named ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington  Spa;  third,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Kendrick,  Edgbaston  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight, 
Wolverhampton. 

For  sixteen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  distinct, 
Mr.  J.  Cypher  again  scored,  and  Mr.  Vause  and  Mr. 


Finch  (Coventry)  followed.  For  eight  exotic 
Orchids,  distinct,  Messrs.  Cypher,  G.  H.  Kendrick, 
and  Mansell  (Dudley)  were  in  this  rotation.  For  six 
Palms,  Messrs.  Cypher,  Kendrick,  and  Vause  were 
thus  arranged. 

The  six  fine  foliage  plants  were  best  staged  by  Mr. 
Cypher,  Mr.  Vause  next  him,  and  Mr.  T.  Clayton, 
Castle  Bromwich,  third. 

For  exotic  Ferns,  Mr,  Kendrick  led  ;  Mr.  Henry 
Lovatt,  second ;  and  Mr.  T.  Clayton,  third. 

Roses  and  Cut  Flowers. — In  the  large  class  for 
six  dozen,  Mr.  Benj.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  maintained 
the  position  he  has  generally  secured  everywhere 
this  year ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons,  Colchester, 
were  second ;  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale, 
third ;  and  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtown- 
ards,  Ireland,  came  in  fourth. 

For  the  four  dozen,  distinct,  Mr.  Cant  again  led  ; 
followed  by  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons,  Worcester; 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  & 
Sons  in  this  order.  For  twenty-four  blooms,  Messrs. 
Townsend  &  Sons  were  first;  with  Mr.  John  Mat¬ 
tock,  Oxford,  second. 

For  twelve,  distinct,  new  varieties  of  1896,  1897, 
1898,  first,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant ;  second,  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Sons;  and  third,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &Sons. 

For  the  most  decorative  arrangement  of  Roses, 
Mr.  Mattock  secured  the  leading  prize  of  ^7  10s. ; 
the  second  withheld,  and  the  third  went  to  Mr 
Vause. 
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For  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct  (gardeners  or 
amateurs  only)  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  first; 
Mr.  R.  Park,  Bedale,  second ;  and  Mr.  Boyes, 
Derby,  third. 

Mr.  Cypher  was  second  for  twelve  bunches  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  flowers ;  and  Mr.  Vause,  third. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  dinner  table  decorations, 
Mr.  P.  Romolo  was  winner ;  Mr.  Reynolds,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  second ;  and  Mr.  John  Salmon,  Trysull, 
third. 

For  twelve  laced  Pinks,  distinct,  Messrs.  Pember¬ 
ton  &  Son  were  awarded  first.  They  did  well  in  all 
the  Carnation  and  Pink  classes.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Weguelin  was  first  for  twelve  Carnations  in  six 
varieties.  For  twelve  varieties  distinct,  however, 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co  ,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham, 
were  the  winners.  For  an  arrangement  of  Sweet 
Peas  (twenty  varieties),  first,  Mr.  W.  F.  Gunn 
(Gold  Medal)  ;  second,  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons  (Silver 
Medal) ;  and  third,  Mr.  Goodacre,  who  got  a  Bronze 
Medal. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.— In  the  classes  for 
Grapes  (four  bunches,  distinct),  Mr.  T.‘  G.  Bates 
won  ;  Mr.  R.  A.  Newill,  Admaston,  second ;  and  Lord 
Bagot,  Rugeley,  third.  For  six  Peaches,  Lord 
Bagot  stood  first ;  the  Duke  of  Westminster  next 
him  ;  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Mander,  Wolverhampton,  third. 
For  one  green-fleshed  Melon,  the  Earl  of  Harrington 
was  before  Lord  Bagot,  who  beat  Mr.  J.  Corbett. 
The  order  was  changed  on  the  exhibition  of  a  scarlet- 
fleshed  Melon,  for  Mr.  Corbett  beat  Lord  Bagot. 
The  Earl  of  Harrington  beat  Lord  Bagot  for  a 
collection  of  fruit.  For  a  collection  of  vegetables 
(prize  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading),  Lady 
Theodora  Guest  was  first ;  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
second.  The  order  was  the  same  in  a  similar  com¬ 
petition  for  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons’  prizes. 

The  Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  partly  made 
by  Wolverhampton  tradesmen,  their  names  being 
Messrs.  Thos.  Rickhuss,  Herbert  Brotherton,  Glaze, 
Butler,  and  Taylor, 

Miscellaneous. — Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons, 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  exhibited  plants,  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  amongst  which  a  group  of  Gloxinias 
stood  out  prominently  showing  the  fine  quality  of  the 
strain.  The  accompanying  illustration  (p.  749),  lent 
us  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  will  show  the  erect 
character  of  the  flhwers  and  their  beautiful 
symmetry.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  Scotland,  staged 
a  fine  lot  of  their  Sweet  Peas  and  Violas,  for  which 
they  are  so  justly  famed.  They  had  eighty  varie¬ 
ties  of  Sweet  Peas,  including  Lady  Grissel  Hamilton, 
Countess  Cadogan,  Lady  Mary  Currie,  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  other  first-class  varieties.  Of 
Violas  they  had  fifty  sprays.  The  new  “Wallflower” 
Pansies  are  scarlet,  crimson  and  yellow,  and  fast 
becoming  favourites.  (Gold  Medal.)  Messrs.  W. 
&  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester,  also  won  a 
Gold  Medal  for  a  collection  of  beautiful  Ferns.  The 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  (gardener,  Mr.  Holliday)  received 
a  Gold  Medal  for  a  splendid  lot  of  Malmaison  Car¬ 
nations.  A  similar  award  went  to  Mr.  E.  Murrel, 
Shrewsbury,  for  a  fine  collection  of  Roses. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Thomson 
&  Co.,  Birmingham,  for  Carnations  and  other 
flowers ;  to  Mr.  H.  Pattison,  Shrewsbury,  for  Pansies 
and  Violos ;  to  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Banbury,  for  hardy 
flowers;  to  Messrs.  Hinton  Bros.,  for  Sweet  Peas; 
and  to  Messrs.  T.  B.  Dobbs  &  Co.,  Wolverhampton, 
for  Ferns,  Aquatics,  &c.  Bronze  Medals  were 
accorded  to  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  for  a 
fine  lot  of  Carnations  ;  Messrs.  W.  Edwards  &  Sons, 
Sherwood,  Nottingham,  for  Edwardian  ware  and 
Ferns  ;  and  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  for  Roses. 


FORMBY  HORTICULTURAL. -July  12 th. 

The  summer  exhibition  was  held  in  a  large  marquee 
in  the  grounds  of  Briars  Hey,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  F.  A.  Rockliffe,  Esq.  The  entries  numbered  over 
640,  an  increase  of  nearly  100  over  last  year. 

The  Roses  were,  as  usual,  the  centre  of  attraction, 
the  entries  in  the  nine  open  classes  amounting  to  117. 

Mr.  B.  Kennedy  was  highly  successful,  winning 
the  piece  of  silver  for  twelve  distinct  varieties,  and 
that  for  six  varieties  and  for  six  light  sorts,  with  good 
flowers,  remarkable  for  their  freshness.  For  six  dark 
varieties,  Mr.  G.  W.  Rowley  gained  the  honour  of 
taking  the  Cup.  For  twelve  Teas,  hybrid  Teas  or 
Noisettes,  another  Cup  went  to  Mr.  Jos.  Rimmer 
for  a  smart  stand.  For  six  Teas,  #c.,  Mr.  W. 
lyJcConnan  was  the  Cup  winner ;  and  for  six  Teas, 


distinct,  Mr.  Kennedy  again  added  to  his  store  of 
plate  with  fine  blooms,  amongst  which  was  found  the 
premier  bloom  in  the  show,  securing  the  special 
award  of  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards. 

The  Cups  have  been  presented  in  the  two  first 
classes  by  Mr.  Jos.  Rimmer ;  for  the  six  lights  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  McConnan  ;  for  the  six  darks  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Rowley ;  for  the  twelve  Teas,  &c.,  Mr.  George 
Prince  presents  the  three  prizes  for  six  Teas  and 
Noisettes  ;  Mr.  B.  Kennedy  furnishes  the  Cup ;  and 
for  the  six  Teas  Mr.  T.  Carlyle  presents  the  Cup, 
making  six  cups  to  be  competed  for. 

Amongst  first  prize  winners  were,  for  three  single 
Begonias,  Mr.  A.  Rocklifle ;  for  three  doubles,  Mr.  L. 
Watts,  the  same  exhibitor  securing  the  leading 
honours  for  three  double  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
three  single  zonals,  and  three  Petunias.  Mr.  J. 
Formby  had  the  best  single  Fern,  and  Mrs.  Flinn 
the  three  plants.  For  two  stove  or  greenhouse  plants, 
Mr.  W.  McConnan  was  to  the  fore ;  for  six  vege¬ 
tables,  Mr.  Jas.  Norris  had  the  leading  lot. 

The  ladies  added  greatly  to  the  interest  and  beauty 
of  the  show  by  staging  some  charming  floral  decor¬ 
ation.  Mrs.  Matthias  secured  high  honours  for  her 
table  decoration,  utilising  Poppies  in  variety.  This 
lady  also  had  the  best  bouquet.  Miss  C.Rimmer  had  the 
prettiest  basket, also  showing  to  advantage  four  sprays 
and  buttonholes.  Miss  Bushell  won  in  the  bouquet  of 
Sweet  Peas. 

Amongst  non-competitive  exhibits  was  a  tastefully 
arranged  group  by  Mr.  Ogden,  West  Derby ;  a  group 
of  Orchids  by  Messrs.  J.  Cowan  &  Co.,  Gateacre  ; 
Mr.  Rocklifle  also  a  group ;  eight  boxes  of  Belfast 
Roses  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons ;  and  Sweet 
Peas,  herbaceous  cut  flowers  by  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst, 
Liverpool.  The  arrangements  were  under  Mr.  T. 
Pugh,  secretary,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Bushell,  treasurer. 


QQGgCIODg  ADD  ADOTSHS- 

*.•  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Dried  Specimens  of  Wild  Plants.— E.  C.  H.  D. : 
Not  any  one  county  of  the  British  Isles  would  con¬ 
tain  all  of  the  species  of  the  British  flora,  though 
several  of  the  counties  are  relatively  rich.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  dried  specimens  of 
British  plants  may  be  bought  anywhere,  but  they 
are  obtainable  all  the  same  in  a  different  way. 
There  is  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club  of  the  British 
Isles,  of  which  J.  C.  Bai  'ey,  Esq.,  Ashfield  College 
Road,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester,  is  the  secretary  ; 
and  also  the  Watson  Botanical  Exchange  Club,  of 
which  the  secretary  is  J.  T.  A.  Cotton,  Esq.,  The 
Mount,  Bishopstoke,  Hants.  In  order  to  get  British 
dried  specimens  from  either  of  these  Clubs,  we 
believe  it  would  be  necessary  to  join  them,  that  is, 
become  a  member.  Then  you  could  send  some  of 
the  more  important  or  uncommon  plants  of  your 
county ;  and  in  return  you”  would  get  plants  not 
found  in  your  district.  If  you  think  of  joining  one  or 
both  of  the  clubs  write  to  the  secretaries  for 
instructions. 

• 

Tomatoa  Diseased ,—Foggieloan :  The  leaves  you 
sent  us  were  very  badly  affected  with  one  of  the 
most  common  and  destructive  of  the  Tomato 
diseases,  namely,  Cladosporium  fulvum.  You  are 
fortunate  in  having  escaped  it  so  long,  but  there  is 
no  mistake  about  it  this  time,  the  brown  patches  con¬ 
sisting  of  myriads  of  spores  being  well  developed. 
Your  next  care  will  be  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  All  the 
worst  of  the  leaves  at  least  should  be  cut  off,  care¬ 
fully  carried  away  and  burnt.  You  can  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  rid  of  the  fungus  this  season,  but  you  may 
considerably  check  its  ravages  in  the  way  mentioned 
above,  but  more  particularly  by  keeping  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  perfectly  dry,  and  by  giving 
plenty  of  ventilation  both  during  the  day  and  night, 
at  least  in  dry  weather.  This  will  harden  the 
tissues  of  the  remaining  leaves  and  make  them  more 
disease  proof.  After  the  crop  has  entirely  been 
gathered  you  should  root  up  the  plants  and  burn 
them  ;  then  thoroughly  clean  the  house,  washing  the 
interior  of  the  glass  and  woodwork.  If  the  Tomatos 
are  planted  out  you  should  remove  the  surface  soil, at 
least  to  some  depth,  replacing  it  with  fresh  soil. 
Begin  ventilating  early  next  year, 

Mimulus. —E.C.H.D.  :  The  specimen  you  sent  last 
week  was  Mimulus  luteus  though  not  exactly  like  the 
usual  wild  form,  which  is  yellow  with  a  few  small 
spots  in  the  throat.  The  specimen  you  sent  may 
have  been  a  recent  escape  from  gardens  and  not 


quite  reverted  to  the  original.  M.  luteus  is  a  North 
American  plant  that  has  become  naturalised  in  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  this  country.  It  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  this  country  by  crossing  it  with  the 
spotted  variety  M.  luteus  maculatus.  All  or  most  of 
the  fine  garden  forms  have  been  derived  from  this 
source,  so  that  you  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
more  or  less  spotted  forms  amongst  recent  escapes 
from  gardens.  Besides  M,  luteus  and  M,  mosc- 
hatus,  other  speces  in  gardens  are  M.  cardinalis, 
M.Lewisii,  M.cupreus,  M.  plantagineus,  M.  glabratus, 
M.  repens,  M.  ringens,  and  M.  glutinosus.  The 
flowers  you  send  on  this  occasion  are  also  M.  luteus 
and  more  nearly  like  the  wild  type  than  those  sent 
previously, 

Onions  Diseased.— Omega ;  Your  Onions  are 
attacked  by  the  Onion  mildew  (Peronospora 
schleideniana)  for  which  there  is  no  real  remedy, 
though  various  things  have  been  tried.  Prevention 
is  always  better  than  cure,  and  your  best  plan  would 
be  to  make  provision  against  the  attack  another 
year.  In  the  meantime  you  might  pull  up  and  burn 
the  very  worst  specimens,  removing  the  worst  leaves 
upon  others.  A  dusting  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  after 
wetting  the  plants  to  make  it  stick  on,  might  check 
the  fungus  to  some  extent,  though  it  could  not  kilt 
that  portion  of  the  fungus  inside  the  plant.  Next 
year  select  a  fresh  piece  of  ground  for  the  Onions, 
choosing  that  which  is  naturally  well  drained. 
Trench  and  otherwise  prepare  the  soil  to  enable  the 
Onions  to  make  good  and  free  growth.  The  situa¬ 
tion  must  be  open  and  airy,  not  shut  in  by  trees  or 
walls  if  you  can  avoid  it,  as  shelter  favours  the 
fungus.  Keep  the  ground  thoroughly  clear  of  weeds 
and  thin  the  Onions  to  let  air  and  light  play  upon  all 
parts.  Avoid  damp  ground.  All  these  are  pre¬ 
ventives  and  should  be  rigidly  followed  out  where 
possible  as  remedy  is  impossible. 

Grub  in  Tomato  Leaves.—  H.  N. :  The  flies  you 
sent  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  common  in  the  leaves 
of  Tomatos,  at  least,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  Possibly  the  large  grubs  you  mention 
belong  to  some  of  the  moths,  and  the  flies  you  send 
might  be  tbeir  parasites.  In  that  case,  the  flies 
would  lay  their  eggs  in  the  body  of  the  grub  and 
feed  upon  it  till  full  grown,  and  then  pupate  in  the 
body  of  the  host.  In  any  case,  if  you  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  stamping  them  out  there  is  an  end  to 
them.  It  may  be,  however,  that  their  feeding  season 
is  over,  so  that  you  should  keep  an  eye  upon  them 
next  year. 

How  to  Raise  Double  Flow  ers  —Omega :  As 
you  say,  some  flowers  are  perfectly  double  and  bear 
no  seed.  Many  of  these  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
layers,  offsets,  budding,  grafting,  &c.  In  the  case 
of  the  Stock  some  plants  produce  perfectly  double 
flowers,  and  no  seed  can  be  got  from  them.  Other 
flowers  are  single,  and  some  have  a  few  extra  petals, 
so  that  the  latter  produce  seeds  and  give  rise  to  a 
certain  percentage  of  double  flowers  the  following 
season.  The  ovary  in  double  Roses,  Carnations, 
Pinks,  Hollyhocks,  and  other  garden  flowers  is 
generally  perfect,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  find 
pollen  and  apply  it  to  the  stigmas  to  get  seeds.  The 
male  flowers  of  tuberous  Begonias  are  most  often 
those  which  produce  double  flowers,  but  they  de¬ 
velop  pollen  on  old  and  starved  plants  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  it  to 
the  stigma  of  female  flowers  to  get  seed.  So  long  as 
the  ovary  in  double  flowers  is  perfect  you  can 
generally  obtain  seeds. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  H.  F. ;  The  Rock  Rose  is 
Helianthemum  canum  ;  the  while  flower  is  Artbro- 
podium  cirrhatum ;  the  proliferous  or  viviparous 
grass  we  do  not  recognise  from  the  materials  sent. — 
E.  C.  H.  D.\  1,  Alnus  glutinosa;2,  Poterium 

officinale ;  3,  Mimulus  luteus  ;  4,  Chlora  perfoliata  ; 
5,  Brachy  podium  sylvaticum  ;  6,  Populus  nigra,  or  if 
the  tree  is  of  erect  habit  it  is  P.  nigra  pyramidalis  ; 
7,  Epilobium  parviflorum ;  8,  Hypericum  quad- 
raDgulum.  — A.L.  \  1,  Spiraea  salicifolia;  2,  Pyrus 
Maulei ;  3,  Veronica  longifoba ;  4,  Galega  officinalis 
alba ;  5,  Campanula  Medium  calycanthema ;  6, 
Lonicera  japonica  aureo-reticulata.—  G.  C. :  Catalpa 
bignonioides. — Streatley:  Trachelium  caeruleum. — 
Omega  :  1,  Yellow  Loosestrife  (Lysimachia  vulgaris) ; 
2,  Sedum  rupestre  var. — Botanist,  Cornwall :  The 
White  or  Madonna  Lily  (Lilium  candidum). 

Communications  Received.— John  Miller.— Cas¬ 
sell  &  Company — M.  M'Laren. — R.  G.  W.— A.  C. 
— R.  M. — Veitch  &  Sons. — W.  Carmichael. — A.  R. 
M.— W.  J. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Wm.  Baylor  Hartland,  Ard-Cairn,  Cork. —  Well- 
ripened,  Irish-grown  Daffodils  and  Rare  Single 
Tulips. 


Disinfection  of  Fruit  Trees.  —  We  learn  from 
Gardening  (American)  that  the  State  of  Louisiana 
has  a  law  requiring  all  trees  imported  into  that  State 
to  be  carefully  inspected  by  the  State  entomologist, 
3pd  if  need  be  djsinfectecj  before  befog  taken  over, 
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Early  White  Roman  Hyacinths, 

Early  Snowflake  and  Paper-white  Narcissus. 


JAS.  YEITCH  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

Beg  to  announce  the  arrival  of,  in  exceptionally  fine  condition, 

THE  ABOVE  VALUABLE  BULBS  FOR  EARLY  FORCING, 

And  will  be  pleased  to  receive  Orders  for  immediate  delivery. 

EOYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


WEBBS1 

EMPEROR  CABBAGE. 


The  Earliest  and  Best. 

6d.  and  Is.  per  packet ;  1b.  6d.  per  oz. 


From  Mr.  JOHN  WRIGHT,  Prestonpans,  J une  30th,  1899. 

“Your  Emperor  is  the  best  early  Cabbage  I  have  seen, 
aod  I  6old  them  at  a  much  higher  price  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  markets  than  anything  I  have  yet  grown.” 


WEBBS’  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES, 

MAIDSTONE,  KENT. 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co., 

are  now  Booking  Orders,  for  Early  Delivery, 
of  the  very  best 

STRAWBERRIES. 


NEW  and  OLD  kinds  in  Pots  for  Forcing ; 
Runners  for  Open  Culture. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  TRADE. 

CULTURAL  CATALOGUES  FREE. 


ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Den.  Bensonae,  1/6,  2/6,  3/6. 

„  Crassinode,  1,6,  2/6,  3/6. 

,,  nobile  (our  superior  type),  2/-,  3/-,  4/-,  5/-. 

Thunia  Bensonae,  each,  2/6. 

,,  Marshallianum,  each,  2/-. 

Lilium  Nepalense,  2/6  to  5/-. 

„  Wallichianum,  2/6  to  5 /-. 

J.  W-  Moore,  Ltd.,  Orchid  Importers,  Rawdon,  Nr.  Leeds. 

BEGONIAS.  RARE  SINGLE  TULIPS. 

N EWEST  DAFFODILS. 

HARTLAND’S  LIST  for  1899  and  1900 

now  ready.  Most  beautifully  illustrated  from  photos 
taken  at  Ard  Cairn.  Write— 

W m.  Baylor  Hartland, 

Ard  Cairn,  Cork.  Seed  Warehouse— Patrick  St. 

ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Quantity  Immense! 
INSPECTION  of  OUR  NEW  RANGE  of 
HOUSES 

IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex 

CUTBUSH’S 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success,  All  growers  speak 
in  the  highest  possible  praise  of  the 
quality.  Numerous  testimonials. 
None  genuine  unless  in  scaled  r  ack- 
ages  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed,  with  our  Signature  attac  hed. 
Price  6s.  per  bushel,  or  is.  per  cake, 
free  per  parcels  post, 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 

Highgate  Nurseries,  LONDON,  N.,  and  Barnet,  HERTS. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  29 th,  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ENGAGEMENTS. 


Tuesday,  August  ist.— Bridgwater  Shaw. 

Wednesday,  August  2nd. — Midland  Carnation  and  PIcotee 
Show  at  Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham  (2 
days) ;  Salisbury  Show. 

Thursday,  August  3rd.— Halberton  Cottage  Garden  Show. 


Wewin  Water,  Welwyn,  Herts. — Al- 
A  though  close  to  Welwyn  station,  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  nothing  can 
be  seen  of  the  wood-embowered  and  rural 
residence  of  H.  Tower,  Esq.,  until  the 
visitor  is  close  upon  the  house  itself.  A 
magnificent  viaduct  carries  the  railway 
over  the  Maran,  a  small  river  or  stream 
of  crystal  water  that  rises  in  the  form  of 
several  springs  a  short  way  up  the  deep 
valley  for  which  it  is  responsible,  and  falls 
into  the  muddy  Lea  a  little  lower  down. 
Below  the  viaduct,  the  valley  and  even  the 
heights  above  it  appear  densely  covered 
with  fine  timber  of  great  age,  but  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maran  the  house,  gardens 
and  pleasure  grounds  are  situated,  while  the 
home  farm  is  hidden  amongst  the  trees  a 
little  way  off.  The  magnificent  Beeches 
and  Elms  are  now  in  their  summer  garb  of 
sombre  green ;  but  the  Sweet  Chestnuts 
being  covered  with  a  profusion  of  scented 
blossom,  may  justly  be  entitled  to  the 
epithet  of  queen  of  the  woods  for  the  time 
being,  for  they  are  highly  conspicuous  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  discern  them.  The 
quantity  of  male  flowers  produced  and  the 
waste  of  pollen  must  be  prodigious,  for 
each  short  twig  carries  many  long  racemes 
of  male  flowers  while  only  the  uppermost 
one  or  two  bear  a  few  clusters  of  embryo 
nuts  at  their  base.  Other  fine  trees  that 
attain  magnificent  dimensions  are  the  Oak, 
Ash,  Gray  Poplar  (Populus  canescens), 
White  and  Crack  Willows,  Birch,  Alder, 
Horse  Chestnut,  Sycamore,  English  Maple, 
and  Wild  Service  Tree  (Pyrus  torminalis). 
The  trees  of  the  latter  to  the  number  of 
thirty  or  thereby  form  one  side  of  a  wood¬ 
land  avenue,  and  are  believed  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  country  ;  and  in  that  opinion 
we  shall  concur  until  we  see  larger  trees. 


They  are  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high  (the  height 
recorded  by  Loudon)  with  long,  ascending 
branches,  particularly  on  one  side,  and  fruit 
freely.  The  trunks  are  proportionately 
stout,  and  present  a  spiral  appearance  in 
their  manner  of  growth.  The  fruit  is  eat¬ 
able  only  when  in  a  bletted  condition,  or  a 
state  of  incipient  decay  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Medlar,  which  it  resembles  in  flavour. 

Some  parts  of  the  estate  are  thickly 
covered  with  fine  timber  of  the  above  species 
of  trees,  while  near  the  Maran  are  mea¬ 
dows  with  isolated  trees  or  groups  of  them. 
The  same  holds  good  of  the  fields  or  park¬ 
like  sides  of  the  valley  which  ascend  to  a 
considerable  elevation  and  carry  fine  crops 
of  hay,  which  has  just  been  stacked  for  the 
fine  stud  of  hunter  and  carriage  horses  kept 
by  Mr.  Tower.  Clumps  and  isolated  trees 
of  great  age  are  scattered  about  on  these 
hay-producing  slopes,  and  some  of  them 
present  strange  features  of  growth.  Two 
tall  Elms  in  proximity  are  joined  by  a  per¬ 
fectly  horizontal  trunk,  as  thick  as  a  stout 
man’s  body,  the  pair  forming  vegetable 
Siamese  twins ;  for  the  horizontal  limb 
belongs  equally  to  both,  the  method  or  line 
of  union  being  indiscernible.  Of  course  we 
regard  it  as  a  case  of  natural  grafting  at 
some  earlyperiodoftheirexistence.  Another 
curious  case  of  natural  grafting  is  that  of  an 
Ash  and  a  Crab,  there  being  some  fine  trees 
of  the  latter  on  the  higher  grounds.  At 
the  base  the  Ash  throws  out  a  knee,  which 
seems  kneeling  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
Crab,  while  they  have  become  welded  to¬ 
gether  as  it  were  at  two  points  higher  up. 
The  line  of  union  is  here  visible,  and 
whether  the  Crab  would  live  after  being 
severed  from  its  roots  remains  to  be  proved. 
There  are  many  Oaks  with  gigantic  trunks, 
and  one  we  measured  was  between  23  ft. 
and  24  ft.  round  the  waist.  At  some  early 
period  of  its  existence  it  had  nearly  been 
blown  down  or  was  undermined  by  rabbits  ; 
but  it  must  have  grown  enormously  since 
then  and  the  head  is  still  healthy.  Near 
the  gardens  an  old,  pollarded  Hornbeam 
had  been  hollow  in  the  centre  for  many 
years, and  the  gardener,  Mr.  F.  C.  Thomson, 
had  obtained  good,  fibrous  peat  from  this 
hollow,  which  he  used  for  potting  Allaman- 
das.  It  seemed  good  enough  for  Orchids. 
Another  curious  phenomenon  of  growth 
present  itself  in  the  shape  of  tall  Alders 
growing  near  the  Maran.  They  must 
have  been  cut  down  like  Willow  stools  in 
the  early  stages  of  growth,  and  afterwards 
allowed  to  run  up  with  three  or  four  trunks 
from  one  root.  They  are  40  ft.  to  50  ft. 
high,  perfectly  healthy  and  form  clean, 
straight  timber.  The  rural  aspect  of  this 
demesne,  and  other  estates  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  guarded  by  the  proprietors, 
who  discourage  the  letting  of  land  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes. 

Since  Mr.  Thomson  took  charge  of  the 
garden  and  farm  about  eighteen  months  ago, 
he  has  effected  several  improvements  and 
innovations.  One  of  the  latter  is  a  bog 
garden  by  the  Maran  and  close  to  the 
south-western  corner  of  the  gardens  and 
lawns  proper.  Along  one  side  of  the  stream 
from  near  the  railway  station  to  the  garden 
he  has  made  a  footpath  along  the  banks  of 
the  stream  and  beneath  the  shade  of  tall 
trees.  Several  linns  or  small  water  falls 
have  been  made  to  check  the  rapid  course 
of  the  stream  and  maintain  a  body  of  water, 
with  excellent  effect.  The  sound  of  the 
waterfall  was  most  refreshing,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  when  the 
thermometer  stood  at  89°  in  the  shade.  The 
bog  garden  has  been  made  out  of  useless 
bog-land  or  impassable  swamp.  Several 
waterways  have  been  cut  out  and  the  mud 
heaped  up  so  as  to  form  two  largeislands  and 
some  lesser  ones.  The  water  being  clear 
to  the  bottom,  one  can  see  many  fine  trouts 
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lying  in  the  sun  or  darting  about.  Many 
goldfishes  had  been  put  into  a  lagoon,  and 
confined  by  a  grating;  but  an  overflow  of 
the  stream  has  enabled  some  of  them  to 
escape.  They  have  not  gone  far,  however, 
and  evidently  do  not  like  the  trouts,  for 
they  often  look  in  through  the  grating  from 
whencethey  escaped.  Theislandshavebeen 
planted  with  variegated  Negundo,  Prunus 
Pissardi,  red  and  yellow  barked  Willows, 
Flowering  Currants,  Laburnums,  and  sown 
down  with  Shirley  Poppies,  &c.,  in  one  case. 
The  other  large  island  has  beds  of  Aquilegias, 
Delphiniums,  Castor  Oil  Plants,  Physalis 
Franchetti,  &c.  Palms,  Musas,  Alocasias, 
Eulalias,  and  other  subjects  are  stood  about ; 
while  Hedychiuum  coronarium  standing  in 
the  water  flowered  in  this  position.  Beds 
of  Montbretias  are  growing  luxuriantly. 
Kniphofia  grandiflora  is  already  showing 
flower  spikes.  In  the  damp  soil  we  noted 
Cypripedium  spectabile.  The  grass  is  full 
of  Daffodils  now  resting.  In  the  lagoons 
are  white  Water  Lilies,  Caltha,  Water  Plan¬ 
tain  and  Aponogeton  distachyon.  A  summer 
house,  thatched  with  heather,  on  one  island 
is  covered  with  flowering  Honeysuckle, 
Roses  and  Jasmine.  In  another  year  or  so 
this  will  be  a  delightful  spot  in  warm 
weather.  Lower  down  the  stream  is  deeper 
and  wider,  flowing  almost  close  past  the 
walls  of  the  mansion.  The  gardener  is 
going  to  widen  a  portion  so  as  to  give  the 
whole  the  appearance  of  a  lake.  The  edges 
are  fringed  with  tall  sedges  and  wild  flowers 
such  as  are  common  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England.  Bamboos  aqd  grasses  planted 
on  the  kept  grounds  are  thriving  well.  The 
lawns  and  ground  were  damp  close  to  the 
mansion  but  drains  have  now  been  put  in  all 
round  the  place.  Near  this  spot  Richardia 
africana  planted  in  the  Maran  under  a 
wide  spreading  Plane  flowers  and  stands 
the  winter. 

Passing  into  the  garden  we  noted  a  fine 
piece  of  Swainsonia  galegifolia  alba  in  full 
bloom  against  the  outside  wall  of  a  vinery. 
In  the  kitchen  garden  a  herbaceous  border 
on  either  side  of  a  long,  broad  walk,  is  now 
the  brightest  feature  within  the  walls. 
Walking  along  it  the  more  prominent  sub¬ 
jects  we  noted  were  double  Hollyhocks  from 
seed,  Galega  officinalis,  G.  o.  alba;  clunps 
of  Xeranthemum  annum,  a  mass  of  purple- 
blue  fully  expanded  to  the  sun  ;  masses  of 
Shirley  Poppies,  Corydalis  lutea,  hybrid 
and  other  Sunflowers,  Centranthus  ruber 
albus,  Oenothera  fruticosa,  masses  of 
Erigeron  speciosus,  Veronica  longifolia, 
Oxalis  floribunda,  Statice  Gmelini,  Laven¬ 
der,  White  Lilies,  and  long  lines  of  white 
and  other  Pinks,  now  out  of  bloom.  A 
grand  piece  of  Veratrum  nigrum  has  just 
commenced  to  bloom.  A  cross  walk  is 
bordered  on  one  side  with  Ten  Weeks  Stocks 
in  grand  array;  while  Intermediate  Stocks 
on  the  other  side  are  just  commencing  to 
bloom.  Some  long  beds  of  dwarf  Roses 
are  also  gay,  and  bordered  with  broad 
margins  of  Mignonette.  Some  hedges  of 
Sweet  Peas  sown  early  did  not  continue  in 
bloom  very  long,  owing  to  position  and  the 
dry,  hot  weather,  no  doubt ;  but  those  sown 
about  the  end  of  April  in  another  aspect  are 
now  gorgeous  with  blossom.  Near  the 
gardener’s  house  a  border  was  gay  with 
Anemone  coronaria  in  a  great  variety  of 
colours  in  spring.  They  are  throwing  up 
foliage  again  and  are  expected  to  be  gay  in 
autumn.  They  were  seedlings.  The  ground 
is  now  planted  with  Antirrhinums  which  will 
soon  be  in  bloom  as  a  catch  crop,  so  to  speak. 
Behind  them  fine  strains  of  Zinnias,  Coreop¬ 
sis,  Salpiglossis,  and  Helichrysums  will  be 
gay  shortly.  In  a  southern  aspect  with  a 
background  of  tall  Oaks,  Horse  Chestnuts 
and  Elms,  is  the  early  border  choke  full  of 
bulbs  that  had  at  one  time  been  forced,  and 
which  supply  an  abundance  of  flowers  for 


cutting  in  early  spring.  Nemophilas  sown 
over  them  gave  the  next  return  of  blossom, 
and  later  on  Shirley  and  other  tall  Poppies 
have  just  finished  blooming,  being  forced 
on  by  the  dry  hot  weather.  We  shall 
speak  of  the  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  as 
well  as  the  glass,  on  another  occasion, 

■*g— 

Nomenclature. — It  was  decided  some  years  ago  not 
to  apply  any  Latin  name  to  varieties  of  plants  of 
garden  origin. 

Correction — By  a  slip  of  the  pen  at  p.  747,  under 
the  heading  of  “  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,” 
Mr.  J.  H.  Laing  is  credited  with  having  collected 
/17  is.  in  aid  of  the  fund, whereas  it  was  his  brother, 
Mr.  John  A.  Laing,  who  collected  that  sum. 

‘.I 

Cricket. — A  match  was  played  at  Walthamstow  on 
July  22nd,  by  the  East  London  Polytechnic  C.C.  v. 
Hurst  &  Sons.  It  was  drawn  in  favour  of  the  former 
with  130  runs  for  five  wickets  (Rowbottom  58)  ; 
Hurst  &  Son  68  for  2  wickets  (Sampson  41.) 

Bee-keeping  a  Nuisance. — Though  we,  as  a  rule, 
are  all  fond  enough  of  the  produce  of  Bees,  their 
presence,  at  times,  becomes  troublesome.  Recently 
at  Bath  County  Court  a  lady  sued  her  next-door 
neighbour  for  £50  damages  because  of  her 
neighbour’s  bees.  Twice  had  she  been  severely 
stung,  and  so  frequented  was  her  garden  by  them 
that  she  had  had  to  leave  it  uncultivated.  She  won 
her  case,  being  awarded  £10 ,  with  an  injunction  for 
costs  on  the  higher  scale. 

New  Charter  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.— 
A  meeting  was  held  by  this  society  on  the  21st  inst., 
at  which  it  was  resolved  to  apply  for  a  new  Charter. 
The  object  is  to  shorten  and  arrange  the  wording  of 
it  in  such  a  way  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  may  be 
embodied  in  the  Bye  Laws,  which  will  give  the 
society  freedom  and  power  to  alter  the  same  at 
meetings  convened  for  the  purpose,  and  make  or 
amend  them  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
By  such  an  arrangement  the  Charter  will  be  equally 
or  more  serviceable  than  the  present  one  ;  while  the 
working  portion  of  it  will  he  amenable  to  alteration 
according  to  the  reqirements  of  progress,  and  be  in 
keeping  with  the  times. 

Florist’s  Shops. — A  contemporary  says  that  the 
florists  are  the.  pioneers  of  trade.  No  sooner  has  a 
block  of  tenements  been  completed  than  the  flower 
seller  penetrates  the  domain,  opens  a  shop  which  is 
tolerated,  yea  not  only  tolerated,  but  welcomed, 
because  it  suggests  wealth  and  fashion,  and  forms  a 
pleasant  intervening  bridge  over  which  a  residential 
quarter  may  pass  without  tco  great  loss  of  respect 
into  the  full  complement  of  drug  stores,  bicycle  shops, 
&c.  The  advent  of  a  flower  shop  may  be  the 
symptom  of  a  final  descent  into  the  morass  of  mere 
trade,  but  in  itself  a  flower  store  has  a  gratifying  air 
of  luxury  and  aestheticism, not  necessarily  derogatory 
to  the  exclusiveness  of  its  new  surroundings. 

Death  of  Tammas  Bodkin.— Scotsmen  all  over  the 
civilised  world  will  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  William  Duncan  Latto,  at  Bridgend  of  Straloch, 
Kirkmichael,  on  the  16th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six.  He  was  best  known  by  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Tammas  Bodkin,  a  household  word,  wherever  Scots¬ 
men  congregate,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  He 
was  Editor  of  the  People's  Journal  for  a  period  of 
thirty-eight  years,  namely,  from  December,  i860  till 
his  retirement  from  active  duty,  owing  to  failing 
health,  in  December,  1898.  Under  the  name  of 
Tammas  Bodkin  he  wrote  amusing  and  interesting 
stories  in  the  Scottish  vernacular,  many  of  which 
have  been  collected  and  printed  in  book  form.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  what  has  recently  been  termed  “  the 
Kailyard  School.”  In  recent  years  this  style  of 
writing  had  been  confined  to  a  column  under  the  title 
of  "Bodkin’s  Cracks.”  Readers  corresponded  with 
him  in  the  Scottish  vernacular  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  including  a  real  native  of  India,  who  had 
acquired  the  doric.  Many  strange  things 
were  sent  him  for  his  opinion  including  strange 
flowers  and  vegetables,  particularly  Potatos  of  un¬ 
couth  and  queer  shapes,  some  of  which  he  grew  in 
his  garden,  but  the  young  murphies  seldom,  if  ever, 
resembled  their  mother. 


Beilis  Perennis,  the  celebrated  lady  gardener,  is  at 
home  indisposed,  suffering  from  acute  puncture  of 

the  tyre.—  Snaggs. 

Shelter. — Reasonable  shelter  is  beneficial  to  hardy 
fruit  trees,  but  too  much  is  favourable  to  their 
enemies. 

Ember  Court,  Thames  Ditton. — This  fine  old  manor 
dating  from  Henry  the  Third's  time  was  offered  for 
sale  a  few  days  ago.  It  has  passed  through  many 
changes  and  been  in  the  possession  of  some  disting¬ 
uished  people.  Part  of  the  designs  of  the  house  are 
thought  to  be  from  Inigo  Jones. 

Tree  Growing  out  of  a  Chimney. — In  this  month’s 
number  (July)  of  the  Strand  Magazine  in  the"  Curios¬ 
ities”  section,  the  figure  of  a  tree  appears  from  the 
top  of  tall  disused  factory  chimney.  The  sender 
writes  that  at  one  time  the  chimney  formed  part  of 
works  which  existed.  It  is  40  ft.  high  and  is  almost 
entirely  filled  with  the  tree’s  bole. 

Weather  in  London. — -Wednesday,  July  19th, 
became  intensely  hot,  remaining  at  over  80s  through 
the  night.  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  were 
also  oppressive,  Friday  reaching  to  89°  in  the  shade. 
A  thunder  storm  on  Sunday  morning  brought  a 
cooler  condition,  and  rain  fell  for  a  long  time  on 
Sunday.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  have 
been  cool  and  breezy. 

Railway  Embankments. — There  is  a  new  paper  out, 
and  the  title  is  Woman's  Agricultural  Times.  Well,  to 
croakers  this  might  form  a  rich  text  to  preach 
from,  only  I’m  not  one  of  the  John  Grummlies. 
Lady  Warwick  is  the  editress,  and  in  her  editorial 
preface  she  says: — "The  entire  drift  of  things  of 
late  years  favours  the  scheme  of  agricultural  settle¬ 
ment  for  women.”  Lady  Warwick  knows  more 
about  it  than  I  do ;  so  I  just  concur.  The  "petite 
culture,”  that  is,  that  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  the 
learning  of  jam-making,  bee-keeping,  and  poultry 
farming  is  a  proper  enough  subject  for  the  women 
folks,  and  such  occupations  will  tend  to  lessen  rural 
depopulation,  and  save  the  "  surplus  million  of 
women.”  The  railway  embankments  are  proposed 
to  be  dealt  with  likewise.  Fo  many  miles  have  to 
come  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  of  local 
ladies,  school  children  are  proposed  as  the  means 
for  working  the  ground,  and — shan'  it  just  be  joyful. 
— D. 

Strawberry  Pickers. — If  many  of  those  who  eat 
chocolate  and  others  of  our  "  sweets  ”  saw  the  same 
through  all  its  course  of  manufacture,  they  would 
for  a  long  time  say  no,  to  the  eating  of  such.  And 
the  same  answer,  I  am  sure,  would  come  from  many 
who  are  fond  of  Strawberries  if  they  only  saw  some 
of  the  poor  and  miserable  people  who  gather  those 
fruits  for  them.  In  all  the  Strawberry  growing  dis¬ 
tricts  the  same  types  are  to  be  met  with.  A  very 
correct  and  not  a  bit  too  exaggerated  sketch  of  the 
conditions  in  the  Holt  Strawberry  district  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chester  Courant.  There  the 
question  is  asked — how  does  all  this  motley  crew 
manage  to  find  their  way  from  the  far  parts  from 
which  they  come  ?  for  we  may  find  the  failures  in 
all  kinds  of  trades  and  professions  who  have 
wandered  from  Aberdeen  in  the  north,  and  Brighton 
in  the  south,  and  unitedly  have  made  the  Straw¬ 
berry  fields  their  headquarters  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  They  are  remarkably  dirty  and  very  care¬ 
lessly  dressed,  the  women  even  more  so  than  the 
men,  and  as  for  the  galaxy  of  children  they  are 
filthy  little  tinkers,  and  that’s  just  the  truth.  Many 
of  these  people  have  at  one  time  held  high  and 
responsible  positions  in  good  business  houses  ;  some 
have  distinguished  themselves  at  Universities,  in  the 
army  and  in  the  navy,  in  literature  and  in  law,  and, 
sad  to  say,  they  number  among  them,  too,  ex- 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Speak  to  the  man  down  at 
heel,  in  patched  garments,  and  looking  utterly 
dilapidated,  would  anyone  suppose  that  he  had,  not 
many  years  ago,  held  a  commission  in  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  crack  regiments,  and  had  distinguished 
himself  in  one  of  the  many  little  wars  we  have  had 
on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India  ?  Would  anyone 
recognise  in  that  middle-aged,  bent  specimen  of  the 
typical  drunkard,  the  keen-witted,  popular  young 
barrister  of  a  decade  ago  ?  But  we  have  given 
enough  of  this.  What  brought  them  to  this  ?  Ask, 
and  they  will  invariably  have  the  same  answer — 
drink. 
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Potato  Disease. — Bordeaux  Mixture  is  most  com¬ 
monly  used  for  spraying  infested  Potatos  or  as  a 
preventive  of  the  disease  (Phytophthora  infestans). 
This  mixture  consists  of  copper  sulphate,  lime  and 
water. 


Burgundy  Mixture,  consisting  of  copper  sulphate, 
soda,  and  water,  has  lately  found  much  favour  in  the 
country  for  spraying  Potatos  against  disease. 


and  with  shell  like,  beautifully  flowing  petals.  It 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  R.H.S.  some 
time  ago.  In  Oliver  we  have  a  pretty  bloom,  having 
a  yellow-buff  ground  heavily  edged  and  spotted  with 
crimson.  A  strikingly  delicate  variety  is  given  in 
Pelagia,  whose  large  blooms  bear  up  a  fine  union  of 
deep  pink,  regularly  flecked  with  lavender.  This  is 
another  fancy  variety  which  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  from  the  R.H.S  Queen  of  Sheba  and  Queen 
of  Scots  are  notably  fine.  The  former  is  a  large  buff- 
yellow  self  ;  the  latter  is  a  grand  rosy-pink  variety. 
Saul  is  one  of  the  best  clear  yellows ;  and  the  The 
Briton,  another  self,  but  white  this  time,  is  a  bloomer 
of  first  quality. 

The  Cadi  yields  us  one  of  the  showiest  varieties 
anyone  can  name.  The  scarlet  has  a  richness  and 
depth  which  attracts  the  regard  of  anyone.  Zingari 
is  one  of  the  richest  Carnations  sent  out  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch.  The  yellow  ground  is  heavily  flaked 
and  barred  with  maroon.  Boadicea  is  one  of  the 
more  recently  introduced  border  varieties.  The 
large  blooms  are  rosy-scarlet  and  firey.  King  Arthur 
is  a  very  distinct  crimson-scarlet  Carnation,  beauti¬ 
ful  for  grouping  in  beds.  Pandelli  Ralli  makes  a 
reliable  plant  and  lends  another  to  the  list  of  good 
yellows.  Taking  another  choice  from  those  warm 
crimson  hued  varieties  we  fall  upon  Sir  John  Falstaff, 
whose  size  approaches  that  of  a  decent  Malmaison, 
and  somewhat  in  the  same  category  is  Sweet  Brier. 
Mephisto  is  one  of  the  finest  border  Carnations  that 
has  ever  been  brought  before  the  public.  It  is  a 
crimson  self  with  grand  lasting  qualities,  and  well 
spoken  of  at  Chelsea. 

Yellow  Ground  Picotees.— These  are  always 
very  sweet,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  generally  rich  in 
their  colouring.  In  this  respect  Effie  Deans  is  a 
desirable  acquisition,  being  edged  and  barred  with 
rose-pink.  His  Excellency  is  large,  well  built,  and 
of  perfect  form,  yielding  with  its  narrow  red  edge,  a 
splendid  type  of  Picotee.  Mr.  Tremayne  also  comes 
as  a  distinct  variety,  the  heavy  scarlet  edging  on  the 
yellow  ground  being  surpassingly  rich  and  lovely. 
Miss  Violet  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  of  recent 
times,  having  received  an  Award  of  Merit  in  1898. 
It  is  very  bright,  and  edged  broadly  with  deep  rose. 
Mohican  also  follows  the  rosy-edge  type. 

Malmaisons. — Though  the  show  of  these  fine 
forms  was  just  past,  a  comment  on  the  general 
stock,  which  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  as  with  all  other 
kinds,  will  be  ready  in  October  to  supply,  maybe 
of  guidance.  There  is  a  liberal  supply  to  choose 
from.  Besides  the  blush  and  rose,  and  pink, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaisons,  The  Churchwarden, 
Trumpeter,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Lady  Grimston,  and 
Nell  Gwyne,  which  are  now  more  or  less  known, 
there  are  some  others,  as  Lord  Rosebery,  Princess 
May,  and  Sir  Charles  Freemantle  to  choose  from. 
They  represent  different  habits,  constitutions,  and 
colours,  yet  are  all  individually  worthy. 

Perpetual  Carnations. — We  must  have  per¬ 
petual  Carnations  as  well  as  perpetual  Roses  or  other 
flowering  plants.  These  are  the  kinds  generally 
grown  throughout  the  year  in  pots,  and  by  this 
method  successional  batches,  and  more  special  and 
exact  treatment  can  be  given  to  them.  Duke  of 
York,  Duke  of  Fife,  Uriah  Pike,  Henry  Gibbons, 
Lucifer,  Miss  Joliffe  Improved,  Zenobia,  Winter 
Cheer,  and  others  of  tree,  clove,  and  various  distinct 
sections  are  included  in  the  list.  Sir  Visto  is  well 
spoken  of.  Leonidas  is  another  good  thing,  having 
crimson-scarlet  flowers,  and  a  vigorous  habit. 

Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  is  a  variety  of  which 
Mr.  Weeks,  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  Carnations 
and  soft-wooded  plants  generally,  speaks  well.  Its 
soft  rose-pink  and  tonings  of  light  oraDge  and  white 
taken  with  its  blooming  qualities  and  the  size 
of  flowers  individually,  make  it  one  of  the  most 
desirable  Carnations  for  pot  culture  that  a  grower 
could  speculate  in.  The  number  of  Carnations 
grown  and  blooming  at  this  time  reached  to  about 
2,000  in  the  beds  outside,  and  400  in  pots  under 
glass.  From  the  fine  grass  and  base  shoots  that 
most  of  the  varieties  were  seen  to  have,  intending 
purchasers  may  rely  on  getting  strong  plants  in  the 
autumn. 

The  Cannas  too  are  now  in  their  hey-day,  and  if 
there  was  any  point  notable  in  them,  it  was  in  the 
size  of  bloom,  and  depth  of  hue.  The  show  house, 
in  which  a  miscellaneous  stock  of  flowering  plants  is 
to  be  seen,  is  gay  with  such  as  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata  grandiflora,  H.  hortensis,  Saxifraga  pyramidalis, 
Heliotropiums.Crassulas,  Erica  ventricosa  magnifica, 


Ammonia  and  Wood-ashes- — The  conjunction  of 
wood-ashes  and  any  fertiliser  which  contains  am¬ 
monia  will  set  that  ammonia  free,  so  that  when  wood- 
ashes  and  bone  meal,  or  horn-parings,  soot,  and  the 
like  are  mixed,  the  compost  should  at  once  be  placed 
on  the  soil  and  stirred  in. 

A  bacteriologist  in  the  U.S.A.  is  said  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  bacterium  in  large  quantities  on  refuse 
straw  and  other  vegetable  waste  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  land.  Its  work  is  not  beneficial.  It 
sets  free  the  nitrogen  of  nitrates,  which,  of  course- 
in  a  great  measure  sterilises  the  soil. 

The  Inflorescence  of  Dracaena  Australis  is  very 
handsome.  It  is  composed  of  a  loose  panicle  of 
racemes,  flowering  indefinitely.  The  individual 
flowers  are  £  in.  long,  lilac  coloured,  having 
short  pedicels,  the  petals  and  sepals  alike,  and 
arranged  alternately,  one  series  above  the  other. 
The  yellow  anthers  are  pushed  well  up.  Altogether 
it  is  a  beautiful  inflorescence  produced,  too,  from  a 
beautiful  plant. 

"  Finger  and  Toe  ”  Disease. — All  the  experiments 
with  superp  hospbate,  kainit,  bone-meal,  bone-flour 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  &c.,  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Campbell  for  the  Lancashire  C.C.,  were  practically 
of  no  good  in  the  curing  of  this  disease  ;  but  very 
satisfactory  results  followed  the  application  of 
twenty-four  loads  of  lime-compost  to  the  acre  of 
land,  putting  it  on  in  December.  Lime  compost,  and 
the  time  of  applying  it  seem  to  be  points  of  much 
importance. 

Japanese  Dwarf  Trees. — Anything  unnatural  seems 
in  a  large  measure  Chinese  and  J  apanese  tastes.  The 
dwarfing  of  Maples,  Cherries,  and  other  ornamental 
trees  has  long  been  practised.  And  to  see  plants 
only  2  ft.  high,  nearly  as  broad,  and  to  be  told  it  is 
85  or  100  years  old  makes  us  wonder  how  the  in¬ 
congruity  is  produced.  The  thing  is  said  to  be  a 
secret,  but  the  root-bound  conditions  seem  to  be  the 
explanation.  The  demand  for  trees  like  this  is,  we 
are  told  by  a  lady  through  the  Morning  Leader,  and 
who  is  disposing  of  a  collection,  is  increasing, 
because  of  their  interest  combined  with  beauty  in 
table  decoration. 

National  Dahlia  Society.— The  committee  of  this  • 
society  held  a  special  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Windsor, 
on  Tuesday  evening.  July  25th.  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  hon. 
treasurer  of  this  society  occupied  the  chair,  and 
among  others  of  the  committee  present  were  Dr. 
Masters,  Messrs.  Mortimer,  J.  Cheal,  Fyost,  Barrel], 
R.  Dean,  Fife,  Neads,  J.  T.  West.  Mist,  Wilkins  and 
Canbody.  The  meeting  opened  with  a  touching  ref¬ 
erence  by  the  chairman  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Girdle- 
stone,  the  late  president.  He  had  known  him,  he 
said,  for  twenty  years  past,  and  all  along  he  had 
found  him  the  best  of  friends,  ever  willing  to  assist 
and  to  do  whatever  fell  to  him.  He  moved  that  a 
letter  of  condolence  be  sent  to  Mr.  Girdlestone’s 
aged  mother  and  his  sisters  from  the  society,  express¬ 
ing  the  loss  the  members  feel  they  have  sustained, 
and  conveying  their  deepest  sympathy  with  the 
bereaved  family  at  this  time.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Cheal,  who  also  spoke  feelingly  and 
in  praise  of  the  late  president ;  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  the  hint 
thrown  out  of  establishing  a  medal  or  cup  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Girdlestone  would  not  be  lost.  It 
was  left,  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  R.  Dean,  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Mawley  to  convey  the  feelings  of  the 
society  to  the  family  just  mentioned.  Then  the 
secretary  announced  that  the  money  asked  {£ 22  10s.) 
to  provide  for  the  intermediate  show  proposed  to  be 
held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  on  September  19th, 
had  been  received.  By  the  addition  of  10s.  6d.  from 
Mr.  Seal,  volunteered  at  the  meeting,  the  sum  now 
stood  at  ^23  15s.  It  was  agreed  also,  to  ask  the 
Aquarium  authorities  to  allow  all  the  members 
(about  150)  of  the  Dahlia  Society  free  passes  for  this 
show.  One  item  in  the  drafted  schedule  was  altered, 
and  the  amended  schedule  was  passed  to  be  then 
reprinted  and  distributed  to  the  members.  Various 
other  minor  items  of  business  terminated  the  meet¬ 
ing. 


rARDENING  MISCELLANY. 


ROSE  W.  A.  RICHARDSON. 

Seen  as  it  is  to  be  seen  at  Kew  on  the  north  front  of 
the  museum,  where  a  large  part  of  the  wall  is 
literally  a  mass  of  pale  yellow-edged  or  salmon- 
centred,  Rose  blooms,  it  makes  an  additional  im¬ 
pression  on  its  admirers.  Though  somewhat 
stunted,  the  specimen  at  Kew  could  not  be  prettier, 
and  it  is  very  fragrant.  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Granton 
Road  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  says  that  this  Rose 
always  does  best  out-of-doors  with  him,  and  where  it 
does  do  out-doors  the  advantage  should  be  grasped. 

GERBERA  JAMESONI. 

A  most  useful  plant  for  the  greenhouse,  though  I  am 
assured  it  will  succeed  in  warm  and  sheltered  places 
in  the  South,  is  Gerbera  Jamesoni,  the  Scarlet 
Daisy  of  the  Transvaal.  This  forms  large  tufts,  and 
will  throw  up  long  stems,  on  which  a  single  bloom 
appears.  This  is  often  4  in.  across,  and  ot  a  dazzling 
orange-scarlet.  Grown  in  frames,  and  brought  into 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  when  in  flower,  it 
will  always  be  observed,  since  its  beautiful  stellate 
flowers  are  at  once  novel  and  distinct. — S. 


VEGETABLE  MARROW  PEN-Y-BYD. 

For  a  free  fruiting  and  quick  yielding  variety,  and 
for  a  large  return  of  solid,  smooth,  and  Melon¬ 
shaped  fruits,  the  Pen-y-byd .  shows  itself  a  recom- 
mendable  variety.  The  soil  it  likes  is  a  rich,  moist, 
deep  loam,  in  a  free  and  open  position.  It  is  in  fine 
state  for  use  when  it  reaches,  as  I  say,  the  size  of  a 
small  Melon  Unless  the  plants  really  require  some 
stimulus  it  is  better  not  to  feed,  else  the  flavour  of 
the  Marrows  is  very  raw,  and  of  a  sour,  sappy 
nature. — D. 


CLEMATIS  LORD  NEVILLE. 

Of  the  Jackmanni  type,  and  neither  better  nor 
poorer  th  an  the  old  C.  Jackmanni,  is  this  C.  Lord 
Neville.  The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant,  crystalline, 
light  violet-blue,  a  colour  one  could  gaze  on  for  hours 
and  still  feel  unsatisfied  with  the  feast.  It  is  all  the 
better  if  on  dry  soils  to  give  the  border  in  which  it 
grows  a  mulch  early  in  the  summer.  It  yields 
splendid  blooms  when  planted  on  the  shady  side  of  a 
dwelling  house. 


CARNATIONS  AT  CHELSEA. 

Southern  provincial  growers  of  the  Carnation  know 
only  too  well  how  hard  the  task  has  been  to  keep  or 
raise  specimen  Carnation  blooms  this  year.  The 
heat  has  been  all  against  them.  And  if  those  who 
are  not  circumvented  by  heat  generating  environ¬ 
ments  can  reasonably  complain  of  hurt  from  the 
intensity  of  the  temperature,  what  shall  we  say  for 
those  who  have  to  cultivate  in  a  part  where  as  a 
rule  the  average  temperature  reaches  many  degrees 
higher  than  in  most  other  places.  But  without  say¬ 
ing  more  about  such  conditions  the  opinion  may  be 
expressed  that  failing  perhaps  depth  of  colour  this 
year,  or  of  lasting  qualities,  the  blooms  and  plants 
at  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons’,  Ltd.,  Nursery  at 
Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  are  well  up  to  the 
standard. 

Border  Selfs  and  Fancies. — In  such  varieties 
as  George  Maquay  heat  seems  to  have  no  effect  in 
lessening  the  supply  of  blooms  although  perhaps  size 
may  be  reduced.  This  latter  is  a  very  pure  white 
variety  with  altogether  a  good  habit.  Czarina  also 
takes  rank  as  one  of  the  best,  having  all 
the  qualities  of  a  first-rate  Carnation  bloom. 
The  colour  combination  of  scarlet  above  a  yellow 
ground  is  very  pleasing.  In  Diana  we  have  a  plant, 
yielding  large,  well  formed,  lemon-yellow  blooms 
which  are  strongly  thrown  up.  Elfin  is  a  vigorous 
white  self,  thought  much  of  because  of  its  substance 
and  good  staying  qualities.  Francis  Wellesley  as  all 
Carnation  lovers  know,  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  the 
rich  deep  carmine-rose  blooms  are  borne  upon  stout 
stalks.  Though  there  are  plenty  of  whites  it  is  not 
everyone's  taste  to  like  the  same  kind  of  white  Car¬ 
nation.  In  Helmsman,  we  have  a  bloom  of  purity 
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a  plant  which  ought  to  flower  in  May,  but  by  pinch¬ 
ing  &c.;  has  been  held  over, — these  and  Roses,  &c., 
help  to  brighten  a  large  show  greenhouse.  The 
method  adopted  by  Mr.  Weeks  in  training  Fuchsias 
to  supports,  up  either  side  of  a  long  span-house,  is 
worthy  of  imitation.  Only  suitable  climbiDg 
varieties  like  Phenomenal,  Lampa,  General  Gran- 
field,  and  others  can  be  employed,  but  if  growers 
could  see  the  beauty  of  Fuchsias  hanging  thus  grace¬ 
fully  over  the  gay  stages  of  fancy  and  regal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  many  would  become  converts  to  the 
method. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

Aquilegia  canadensis  (Canadian  Columbine). — 
This  is  the  type  or  species  from  which  many  of  the 
scarlet-orange,  yellow,  and  such  like  coloured  varie¬ 
ties  have  originated.  The  flowers  may  not  be  so 
large  as  the  Western  American  kinds,  but  are  borne 
in  very  great  profusion,  and  are  exceedingly  brilliant 
of  hue.  They  are  all  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and 
either  the  rockery  or  herbaceous  border  will  answer 
it  as  a  site. 

Centranthus  ruber  (Red  Valerian)  — This  is  one 
the  best  border  plants  which  the  Mediterranean 
region  has  furnished  to  us.  It  is  remarkably  fertile 
in  blossom,  carrying  stout,  erect  panicles  of  red  hued, 
small  flowers,  which  continue  to  develop  through¬ 
out  the  summer.  As  any  soil  and  a  free  situation 
will  suit  it,  and  as  its  height  is  the  convenient  one  of 
ij  ft.  to  2$  ft.,  with  its  other  qualities,  it  is  a  plant 
for  everybody's  garden,  rich  in  the  nobleman’s 
borders  or  the  workman's  small  patch.  So  regard¬ 
less  is  it  to  site  that  dry  and  rocky  banks  or  gardens 
are  often  converted  to  glowing  red  sheets  by  this 
rampant,  handsome,  cheery  Valerian.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  seeds,  cuttings  from  the  side  shoots,  or  by 
division. 

..  .  > 

BRITISH  FERNS  AT  ACTON. 

Acton  is  one  of  the  last  places  in  the  country  the 
ordinary  Fern  collector  would  tbiok  of  searching  for 
spoil,  but  readers  of  The  Gardening  World  are 
aware  that  between  Acton  and  British  Ferns  there  is 
a  connecting  lick,  and  few  will  have  any  difficulty  in 
forming  the  association.  It  is  obvious  that  hardy  Ferns 
to  be  found  at  Acton  must  be  cultivated,  and  the 
many  interesting  and  instructive  notes  that  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  have  revealed  that  in 
Mr.  C.  B.  Green,  ii.  Myrtle  Road,  Acton,  W  ,  these 
interesting  plants  have  an  ardent  admirer.  But  it 
was  a  revelation  to  me  to  find  a  few  days  since  that 
there  was  also  a  most  successful  cultivator  in  Mr. 
Green.  It  was  not  the  "  G.  W.”  reporter  who  noted 
a  first  prize  collection  at  Richmond  Show  from  the 
above  address  a  few  weeks  since,  who  revealed  the 
fact  in  his  report.  No.  I  had  long  been  aware  of 
Mr.  Green's  reputation  as  a  Fein  authority,  but  I 
thought  it  was  as  a  collector  more  than  a  cultivator  ; 
so  when  a  few  days  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  collection  of  hardy  British  Ferns,  my  delight  at 
what  I  saw  was  no  less  than  my  astonishment,  for  in 
a  liny  greenhouse,  measuring  something  like  22  ft. 
by  11  ft  ,  was  the  most  interesting  collection  of 
plants  I’ve  ever  seen  in  so  small  a  compass. 
Collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  its 
varying  climate  and  atmospheric  condition,  they 
were  here  growing  and  flourishing  in  the  best 
possible  health.  Lady  Ferns,  male  Ferns,  Holly 
Ferns,  Hart's-tongue  Ferns,  and  Polypodies  were  all 
living  happily  together  within  a  few  miles  of  Charing 
Cress  and  it  is  only  those  who  are  suburban  gar¬ 
deners  wbo  fully  understand  what  that  means  to 
cultivators;  for  this  is  within  the  demcn-fcg  area, 
where  for  half  the  year  everything  that  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  plant  life,  which  adverse  atmospheric  con¬ 
dition  can  bring,  exists  in  periodic  visitation. 

As  I  said,  I  have  long  known  Mr.  Green  to  be  a 
Fern  enthusiast,  studying  and  working  scientifically, 
but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  surprise  that  awaited 
my  visit.  Here  with  very  primitive  contrivances, 
and  in  a  very  simple  way,  he  is  raising  thousands  of 
interesting  sporelings,  while  his  greenhouse  is 
packed  with  hundreds  of  healthy,  vigorous,  beautiful 
Ferns  in  all  stages,  from  the  tiny  protballus  to  the 
first  prize  specimen.  A  prettier  group  of  plants  in 
a  greenhouse  I  think  I  never  saw. 

Although  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  flowering 
plants,  and  certainly  not  a  bloom,  there  was  in  this 
collection  of  well-grown,  happy  looking  Ferns  a 
charming  variety  of  form  and  colour,  a  most  pleasing 


arrangement  and  effect,  and  a  wealth  of  interesting 
detail  in  the  examination  of  these  beautiful  forms 
and  variations.  The  greater  number  are  varietal 
forms  of  hardy  Ferns.  Typical  forms  are  kept  for 
comparison  and  study  of  this  wonderful  evolutionary 
process ;  but  the  greatest  interest  is  felt  in  the  work 
Mr.  Green  is  doing'  in  raising  new,  curious,  and 
interesting  fo/ms.  I  said  just  now  they  were  packed, 
and  yet  each  plant  has  room.  The  wants  of  each 
individual  plant  is  studied,  the  necessary  moisture 
is  secured  by  coal  ashes  on  the  stages.  Top  and 
bottom  ventilation  is  afforded,  and  the  requisite 
shade  supplied  by  means  of  roller  blinds,  cleverly 
fixed,  the  whole  design  and  arragement  being  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Green  himself. 

One  fastidious  individual  I  was  shown  which 
refuses  to  encourage  the  water  companies,  requiring 
an  unfiltered  free  drink.  For  such  a  rain-tub  is 
requisitioned  to  catch  the  precious  liquid  which  falls 
from  the  roof.  It  must  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure 
to  Mr.  Green  to  watch  the  development  of  these 
plants  growing  and  thriving  under  such  artificial 
conditions  and  atmosphere,  inseparable  from  the 
metropolitan  area,  contrasted  with  their  native 
habitat ;  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  his  ingenuity  and 
resourceful  energy  that  he  has  produced  such  results 
with  artificial  aids  and  very  limited  time  at  his 
disposal. 

The  first  glance  at  this  house  of  Ferns  gives  one 
the  impression  that  here  is  the  work  of  a  skilled 
cultivator,  combined  with  the  taste  of  the  artist.  The 
occupants  were  happily  disposed.  Here,  in  a  pro¬ 
minent  posiiioD,  elevated  above  its  fellows— as 
befitting  such  grace — was  a  lovely  Lady  Fern, 
Athyrium  Filix-foemina  var.  plumosum  crispatum, 
elegant,  graceful  and  of  a  charming  pale  green 
colour.  Beyond  in  the  background  were  some  fine 
specimens  showing  at  a  glance  their  beauty  and 
graceful  proportions.  Athyrium  F.  p.  var.  plumosum 
dissectum,  a  very  finely  cut  form,  together  with 
another  appropriately  named  “elegans”  was  very 
beautiful.  A.  F.-f.  "  pericristatum  ”  is  crested 
throughout.  These  are  all  remarkable  for  the 
delicate  green  colouring  of  the  fronds. 

Of  a  deeper  green  are  the  Scolopendriums,  and 
beautifully  varied  in  character;  there  are  smooth 
fronds,  rough  fronds,  crisped  fronds,  lacerated  and 
plumose  fronds,  broad  and  narrow  fronds.  S.  vulgare 
var.  cristatum  is  a  very  fine  plant ;  S.  v.  var. 
peraferens  has  pockets  at  the  apex  of  the  fronds  ;  S. 
v.  var.  laceratum  is  very  deeply  and  irregularly  cut. 
A  very  fine  specimen  of  S.  v.  var.  sub-pinnato- 
cristatum  was  noted,  a  mass  of  unequal  branching 
and  cresting.  S.  v.  var.  unguiceps  has  claw-like 
fronds,  narrow  and  revolute.  One  labelled  S.  v.  var. 
lobatum  was  found  by  Mr.  Green  in  Momouthshire, 
and  is  prized  on  that  account,  occupying  an  honour¬ 
able  position. 

Particularly  interesting  was  a  small  but  thriving 
plant  of  Polypodium  vulgare  var.  elegantissimum. 
Polystichumangulare  var. plumosum  (Wollaston)  is  as 
i  s  name  implies  a  plumose  form  and  very  fine ;  while 
P.  a.  divisilobum  plumosum  laxum  merits  all  these 
descriptive  names  and  more.  These  mentioned  are 
ouly  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  out  of  a  houseful 
of  good  things.  I  was  so  exceedingly  interested  in 
these  multitudinous  and  interesting  variations  of 
forms  and  characters  that  I  had  no  time  to  make  any 
notes,  and  there  was  so  much  of  interest  to  see,  that 
my  short  visit  left  me  with  a  longing  desire  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  these  fascinating  subjects.  Some 
of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  which,  be  it 
noted,  are  the  result  of  Mr.  Green's  work  in 
crossing,  seeding  and  selecting — a  work  he  is 
industriously  pursuing ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  from 
these  interesting  sporelings  will  proceed  new,  curious 
and  beautiful  forms.  Some  will  say,  surely  a  house¬ 
ful  of  Ferns  must  be  uninteresting.  I  can  only  say 
I  never  felt  greater  interest  in  a  houseful  of  flowering 
plants  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  the  work  of  Fern  raising, 
crossing  and  selecting  is — as  Mr.  Green  proceeds — 
a  most  fascinating  and  absorbing  one  ;  and  gives  as 
much  variety  and  interest  as  the  choicest  selection  of 
any  kind  of  florist’s  flowers. 

Apart  from  the  scientific  aspect  of  Fern  culture, 
I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  deliciously  cool, 
and  delightfully  restful  appearance  of  these  Ferns. 
The  afternoon  of  my  visit  was  a  scorching  hot  one, 
and  I  cou'.d  not  help  thinking  what  a  relief  and 
grateful  change  this  scene  affords  a  busy  city  man, 
weary  with  a  day  ’s  toil  in  a  breathless,  stifling, tropical 
London.  Even  to  me  writing  now,  with  the  thermo¬ 


meter  struggling  for  go0  in  the  shade,  and  the  flies 
buzzing,  it  is  a  welcome  relief  to  think  of  Mr.  Green’s 
Ferns. — A  P. 

- 

A  ROSE  GARDEN. 

Melbourne  Lodge,  Queen's  Walk,  Ealing,  W.,  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Moore,  is  like  many  another  pretty 
villa  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  it  is  aglow  with 
Roses  in  the  summer  time.  But,  although  the 
"  queen  "  is  justly  popular  with  her  numerous  ••  sub¬ 
jects,”  it  is  not  often  one  sees  so  much  admiration 
bestowed  upon  her,  if  one  may  take  the  size  of  the 
garden  into  account  and  the  number  of  "queens” 
that  hold  their  court  there.  Mr.  J.  Baird,  the  gar¬ 
dener  at  Melbourne  Lodge,  has  something  like  800 
under  his  care,  and  to  do  these  well  demands  a  large 
share  of  his  time  and  attention  in  such  a  season  as 
we  are  passing  through,  for  the  Rose  will  not 
respond  freely,  or  give  satisfactory  results,  unless  its 
requirements  are  attended  to. 

The  Rose  is  a  fascinating  flower,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  its  great  antiquity,  and  sometimes  its  per¬ 
fume,  it  never  seems  to  pall  the  aesthetic  sense.  The 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  alike,  never  tired  in  bestowing 
their  praises  upon  it,  while  we  moderns  still  sing  of 
its  colour,  its  fragrance,  and  its  perfect  form.  The 
Rose  is  the  child  of  summer  [we  have  seen  several 
varieties  in  fine  form  at  Christmas.— Ed.]  and  the 
pride  of  the  garden  still,  although  we  do  not  lavish 
so  much  love  upon  it  as  the  ancients  are  said  to  have 
done,  nor  do  we  take  our  meals  reclining  on  its 
floral  leaves.  We  do,  however,  pay  much  homage 
to  the  flower,  and  one  at  least,  of  my  enthusiastic 
Rose-growing  acquaintances  says  it  never  looks  so 
sweet  and  fresh  as  in  the  early  morn. 

Just  inside  the  gates  of  Melbourne  Lodge  there  is 
a  double  semi-circle  of  standard  Roses,  mostly  of  the 
hybrid  perpetual  class— about  sixty  in  all.  These 
occupy  the  same  number  of  circular  beds  cut  out  in 
the  grass — a  little  formal, perhaps,  but  still  very  beauti¬ 
ful  in  many  cases  where  the  heads  possess  from  twenty 
to  fifty  flowers.  The  best  of  these  consisted  of  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  a  large,  well-formed,  soft  pink  flower; 
Le  Havre,  less  in  size,  but  vermilion  red;  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  an  old  but  very  rich-coloured 
flower;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  scarlet-crimson,; 
Captain  Christy  (a  hybrid  Tea),  with  delicate  tints  ; 
Gustave  Piganeau,  brilliant  carmine  ;  Mrs.  Reynolds 
Hole,  deep  maroon,  large  and  full ;  Margaret  Dick¬ 
son,  and  Merveille  de  Lyon,  both  blushing  Roses  ; 
Alfred  Colomb,  bright  and  free;  Dr.  Andry,  rich 
crimson ;  Augustine  Guinoisseau  (hybrid  Tea), 
white,  delicately  tinted;  Jules  Margottin,  cherry- 
red  ;  and  of  course,  La  France  (hybrid  Tea),  which  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  and  the  best  of  modern  flowers. 

At  the  rear  of  the  Lodge  Roses  also  prevail,  in  fact 
they  are  pre-eminent,  the  hybrid  perpetuals 
being  as  useful  and  as  ornamental  as  they  are  con¬ 
tinuous  flowering.  In  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned  there  are  Baroness  Rothschild,  one  of  the 
most  charming  ;  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  fine  clear  red; 
Mrs.  Paul,  a  blush  Rose  with  a  grand  head  of  eighty 
or  ninety  blooms;  and  General  Jacqueminot,  scarlet- 
crimson,  and  sweet  withal ;  it  is  a  mass  of  colour, 
and  grown  in  quantity  in  bush  form  as  well  as 
standards. 

Teas  andjhybrid  Teas  are  also  in  much  request, 
such  as  L’ldeal,  coppery-yellow,  very  variable  in 
colour,  but  perfect  buds  and  flowers ;  Catherine 
Mermet,  rosj -flesh,  and  most  reliable;  Rubens, 
creamy-rose,  free  and  good  ;  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
peach,  shaded  apricot ;  Bouquet  d’Or,  deep  yellow, 
very  vigorous;  Viscountess  Folkestone,  orange, 
shaded  salmon,  a  fine  flower  and  a  favourite,  as  is 
also  Caroline  Testout,  a  lovely  salmon-pink  in  the 
way  of  La  France  ;  Grace  Darling,  full,  distinct  and 
free;  Her  Majesty,  and  many  others.  Homer  forms 
a  huge  bush,  is  pretty  and  variable  and  rosy  as  the 
morn,  as  indeed  it  should  be,  for  Homer  borrowed 
the  brilliant  tints  of  the  Rose  to  paint  the  richness 
of  the  rising  sun. 

On  walls  and  trellises  other  sections  and  varieties 
do  abound.  Dundee  Rambler  flings  its  pink-white, 
semi-double  flowers  about  in  great  profusion,  while 
Crimson  Rambler  produces  these  in  crimson 
pyramids,  lighting  up  the  garden  with  its  wealth  of 
colour  and  reminding  one  of  the  magnificence  of 
eastern  scenes. 

Aimee  Vibert  is  also  a  good  white  climbing  Rose, 
and  almost  evergreen  ;  W.  A.  Richardson  is  excellent 
in  all  respects;  Marechal  Niel  possesses  perfect 
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flowers  of  a  superb  golden  hue  ;  while  the  old 
"  Glory  ”  (Gloire  de  Dijon)  does  so  well  that  barrow¬ 
loads  of  bloom  have  come  and  gone.  Other  forms — 
Bourbon,  Banksian,  Provence,  etc.,  find  here  a  home, 
but  space  precludes  particular  mention. 

Lord  Penzance’s  hybrid  Sweet  Briers,  however, 
deserve  a  note  on  account  of  their  great  beauty, 
their  delicately  delicious  fragrance,  their  charming 
singleness,  and  their  Sweet  Brier  character.  The 
flowers  are  fugacious,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  fair,  if 
fragile,  and  fair,  perhaps,  because  of  their  fragility; 
in  fact,  the  transient  character  of  their  beauty 
renders  them  all  the  more  charming  to  the  artistic 
taste  and  the  discriminating  eye. 

The  stiffish  loam,  then,  suits  the  Sweet  Briers  well, 
their  robustness  and  vigour  being  evidence  of  the 
suitabilty  of  the  soil  to  their  requirements,  Lord  and 
Lady  Penzance  and  Rose  Bradwardine  being  great 
favourites. 

Nominally,  June  is  the  month  of  Roses,  but  by 
virtue  of  the  numerous  forms  and  infinite  number  of 
varieties,  Roses  may  be  flush  in  the  garden  for  six 
months  out  of  the  twelve. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W, 

- -*• - 

SEED  TRIALS  AT  MORTLAKE. 

Mortlake  is  where  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  High 
Holborn,  London,  have  some  ten  acres  of  open 
ground,  which  they  solely  devote  to  the  testing  of 
the  seeds  of  flowers,  vegetables,  grasses,  and  cereals. 
The  largest  trials  are  those  of  culinary  and 
Sweet  Peas.  There  are  something  like  i.ioo  rows 
of  the  vegetable  Peas  in  many,  varieties,  while 
among  the  Sweet  Peas  the  variety  is  very  great. 
Utility  should  take  precedence  against  mere  orna¬ 
ment  ;  yet  as  the  Sweet  Peas  were  our  first  objects 
of  attraction,  to  these  would  we  now  direct  atten¬ 
tion. 

Sweet  Peas. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  exactly  tell  how  many 
distinct  hues  can  be  named;  but  large  though 
they  may  be  in  some  200  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas,  we  surely  saw  every  representation.  Very 
many  of  the  hundreds  receiving  distinct  names 
were  prototypes  of  each  other.  With  this  explana¬ 
tion,  we  shall  but  further  say  that  only  those  either 
distinguished  for  good  form,  brilliant  colouring,  or 
good  habit  have  been  selected  for  notice.  The 
whites  come  first,  and  of  these  Mrs.  Sankey  may  be 
noted.  The  Bride  was  equally  as  fine,  and  is  a 
showy  and  bright  member.  White  Queen  makes 
another  sweet  variety.  But  Blanche  Burpee  may 
fairly  rank  as  the  best  white  variety,  as  proved  on 
the  dry,  light  soil  at  Mortlake.  Apple  Blossom 
(quite  a  happy  thought  to  name  it  so)  held  its  own 
with  the  many  others  of  the  pink  and  white  class. 
Blanche  Ferry,  the  earliest  of  all  Sweet  Peas,  may 
also  be  taken  note  of.  Colonist,  a  variety  containing 
soft  lilac  and  bright  rose  can  be  well  regarded. 
Other  standard  sorts  are  Boreatton,  a  dark  crimson- 
purple  form,  floriferous  and  of  fair  vigour;  Brilliant, 
a  variety  of  a  fine  crimson-scarlet  caste  ;  Captain  of 
the  Blues,  one  of  the  best  after  all  the  introductions ; 
and  Cardinal,  a  crimson-scarlet  of  much  distinction. 
Mrs.  Dugdale  is  one  of  the  very  finest.  The 
standard  petal  is  large,  and  the  lovely  rose  with 
primrose  shadings  make  it  one  of  the  brightest  there 
are.  Meteor  is  another  of  the  pinky-salmon  varieties, 
having  rather  small  blooms,  but  is  very  showy  in 
the  mass.  Rising  Sun  has  quite  a  blaze  of  orange, 
carmine  blotches  and  bluish-white,  and  may  be 
taken  as  a  worthy  form.  Mrs.  Gladstone,  showing 
a  softness  of  pink,  and  Lady  Mary  Currie  with 
orange-pink  and  rosy-lilac  must  also  be  among  those 
selected.  Countess  of  Aberdeen  is  one  of  the  soft 
pink  varieties  with  large  and  well  formed  flowers, 
qualities  lacking  in  many  others»  Prima  Donna,  of 
a  light  rosy-pink,  is  also  a  really  good  thing.  Ignea 
was  very  pleasing,  and  presents  an  uncommon  com¬ 
bination  of  blue  or  violet  over  deep  crimson. 
Gorgeous,  also,  as  one  of  the  old  favourites,  was  in 
the  trial  and  holding  its  own. 

Mars  has  an  individuality  all  its  own,  the  intensity 
of  its  scarlet  being  strikingly  fine.  Lady  Nina 
Balfour  may  not  always  be  reliable  but  is  certainly  a 
good  thing.  Monarch,  which  we  may  describe  as 
bronzy-purple,  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  its  kind. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  a  white,  suffused  with 
rose,  also  lingers  in  our  mind  as  making  a  beautiful 
display.  Indigo  King,  Imperial  Blue,  and  Lady 
Grisel  Hamilton  are  varying  forms  of  the  same 
colour.  The  best  blue  of  all  though  is  found  in 


Navy-blue,  so  brilliant  and  showy.  Lilacina  splen- 
dens  represents  a  mixture  of  Lilac-blue,  white  -and 
buff.  One  of  the  best  creamy-pinks  is  found  in 
Lottie  Hutchins.  And  Maid  of  Honour,  having 
light  blue  on  a  white  ground,  incites  one’s  regards 
when  seen  among  others.  Princess  Beatrice  takes 
some  beating  both  in  its  colour  of  delicate  rosy-car¬ 
mine  and  in  its  form. 

Prince  Edward  of  York  may  likewise  be  mentioned, 
besides  Stanley,  which  is  one  of  the  very  best  forms 
of  the  large  deep  maroons.  Stella  Morse,  Purple 
and  Purple  striped,  Ramona  and  Grey  Friar,  the 
latter  a  light  grey,  together  with  Lady  Penzance, 
Violet  Queen,  Triumph,  and  the  Queen,  are  one  and 
all  beautiful,  and  either  sown  alone  for  distinct 
colours  or  mixed  for  general  display  will  answer 
admirably. 

We  will  conclude  with  one  other  mention,  and  that 
is  Salopian,  one  of  the  showiest  and  most  distinct 
among  very  many.  The  form  is  very  fair,  and  the 
colours,  crimson,  mulberry,  and  rich  orange-scarlet, 
are  so  well  combined  that  a  very  pleasing  blend 
results. 

Culinary  Peas. 

Of  the  exceptionally  large  amount  of  the  vegetable 
Peas  on  trial,  perhaps  the  selection  of  twenty  of  the 
best  will  be  the  best  guidance  to  the  reader.  Leaving 
out  such  fine  old  favourites  as  Telegraph,  Telephone, 
Stratagem,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  one  or  two  others,  a 
first  notice  may  well  begin  with  Laxton's  Fillbasket, 
old  and  well-known,  of  course,  yet  not  so  universally 
grown  as  various  others.  The  market  growers  of 
Essex,  however,  know  its  worth,  and  grow  it  largely. 
Gladiator,  a  selected  form  of  Telegraph,  has  very 
good  points.  Carter’s  Delicatesse  is  a  nice  distinct 
variety  whose  produce  is  used  widely  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  for  canning  purposes.  It  is  dwarf  and  bushy, 
with  well-filled  pods,  and  from  its  patronage  by 
Evesham  market  men,  we  conclude  that  its  place  is 
that  of  a  standard  variety.  Duchess  is  a  Pea  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany  type.  A  variety  sent  out  by  some¬ 
one,  and  named  Hero  of  Trowbridge,  resolves  itself 
into  the  true  Duke  of  Albany.  Carter's  Early  Morn 
comes  into  use  just  a  few  days  after  Lightning, 
which  is  the  earliest  Pea  grown.  The  former 
variety  is  remarkable  for  large,  even  Peas.  Duke 
of  Norfolk  is  another  Duke  of  Albany  under  the 
other  name.  The  Carter  ts  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  new  selected  Peas.  This  selecting 
and  fixing  process  has  been  vigorously  carried  on  for 
some  years,  and  if  the  fine  samples  of  this  variety 
which  we  saw  can  be  maintained  without  any  run¬ 
ning  back,  then  truly  another  Pea  worth  the  having 
will  be  with  us.  The  pods  in  some  cases  measure 
5  in.  or  6  in.  long,  are  broad  and  abundantly  borne. 
The  vigour  and  colour  of  the  plants  are  good  points 
in  this  Pea. 

John  Howard  is  an  early  Ne  Plus  Ultra  type. 
Criterion  is  another  of  the  same.  Carter’s  Tele¬ 
phone  is  a  new  wrinkled  Pea  out  of  the  old  form. 
It  is  well  known  among  small  gardener  exhibitors. 
The  Daisy  is  another  of  those  Peas  that  combine 
the  grand  qualities  of  good  parents.  In  this  case 
the  parents  were  the  Giant  Marrowfat  and  Lightning, 
so  that  the  earliness  and  dwarfness  of  Lightning  is 
joined  with  the  cropping  powers  of  the  Marrowfat. 
It  has  had  a  tremendous  run  since  it  was  sent  out 
four  years  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 
Captain  Cuttle,  one  of  Laxton’s  varieties,  also 
proved  a  good  Pea,  bearing  fine  pods  freely.  The 
Baron  has  a  good  habit,  not  too  tall,  but  bushy  and 
having  fine  types  of  pods.  Triumph  is  a  first-rate 
Pea,  after  the  Carter  type.  The  Queen  resembles 
Carters’  Stratagem.  It  is  a  tall,  free  bearing  form. 
Sutton’s  Late  Queen  has  an  abundance  of  large, 
well  filled  pods.  It  is  a  first-rate  trial.  King  of  the 
Marrows  is  very  prolific  and  a  really  good  old  sort. 
British  Queen,  Golden  Vine,  Reverse  podded,  and 
Daylight  are  all  much  on  a  footing.  They  bear  well 
though  their  time  of  maturing  varied,  all  of  them 
having  been  sown  on  the  same  date,  viz.,  March 
28th.  London  Market  represents  a  dwarf,  straight, 
even  Pea,  most  useful  to  market  growers. 

These  trials  are  valuable  because  each  variety 
grown  (and  seeds  come  from  many  parts)  comes 
under  the  observation  of  an  expert  or  experts,  who 
exercise  their  judgment  upon  the  characters  and 
worth  of  the  stocks  which  they  rear.  Rogueing, 
selecting  and  crossing,  too,  is  always  under  con¬ 
sideration  at  Mortlake. 

Other  Vegetables. 

The  trials  of  top-rooted  crops  could  not  very  well  at 


this  time  be  adjudged,  but  later  on  the  results  maybe 
given.  Of  Broad  Beans  the  variety  and  habit  of 
growth  was  multiplex,  and  in  cases  very  distinct. 
Carter's  Leviathan  proved  a  good  bearing  dwarf 
grower.  It  has  come  as  a  selection  from  the  Saville 
Longpod.  The  Beans  in  the  pods  of  Masterpiece 
Longpod  are  valuable  because  that  even  when 
cooked  they  retain  their  natural  green  colour.  The 
old  Windsor  Broad  Bean  bears  up  splendidly.  The 
Lettuces  cccupy  a  goodly  space,  and  every  form, 
colour,  and  habit  is  represented.  Some  of  the 
beautifully-coloured  kinds,  as  tbe  Golden  Spotted, 
Tiger  Spotted,  and  one  or  two  others  would  certainly 
not  be  out  of  place  in  carpet-bedding,  and  would 
form  a  novelty.  Carter’s  Standard  Cos  is  really  a 
fine  summer  variety,  and  remains  compact  and 
usable  for  quite  a  time,  even  when  matured  and  on 
a  dry  soil.  Black  Seeded  White  Cos  and  the 
Winter  Cos  are  also  notable.  For  a  good  forcing 
Lettuce  we  would  mention  Carter's  Green-fringed. 
New  York  and  Selected  All  the  Year  Round  are 
known  as  among  the  best  we  have.  American 
Gathering  and  Continuity  are  taking  varieties  on  the 
Continent  and  abroad,  but  do  not  quite  take  here. 
The  Messrs.  Carter  have  one  or  two  novelties  in 
this  line  which  will  be  heard  of,  no  doubt,  at  a 
future  date. 

There  is  quite  a  collection  of  annuals  and  other 
things  of  use  or  beauty.  The  brightest  display 
among  the  dwarfer  plants  was  that  given  by  the 
dwarf  or  Tom  Thumb  Tropaeolums. 

- —HE* - 

Tne  QiclUd  Brower’s  Calendar, 


Work  in  the  Houses. — Owing  to  the  intense  hr  at 
we  are  having,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  keep  the 
atmosphere  laden  with  moisture  as  much  as  possible, 
by  frequently  damping  the  floors,  stages  and  all 
available  spaces.  The  blinds,  too,  on  much  expcsed 
houses  may  be  syringed  over  with  advantage. 

We  are  apt  to  grumble  about  the  heat,  but  it  is 
just  what  we  want,  and  gives  us  an  excellent  chance 
to  syringe  overhead — a  course  of  treatment  the  cool 
Odontoglossums  revel  in  ;  whilst  the  occupants  of  the 
intermediate  divis’ons  will  also  benefit  greatly  if 
treated  to  an  occasional  shower  bath.  This  sys  em 
after  all  is  only  what  they  get  under  natural  con¬ 
ditions,  and  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  they  will 
appreciate  some  such  rational  treatment  over  here  if 
carried  out  with  discretion.  Of  course,  it  can  ba 
over-done  under  cultivation,  because  their  constitu¬ 
tion  is  (if  not  weaker)  more  tender,  and  therefore 
susceptible  to  injury  from  a  too  radical  change. 

Do  we  do  without  fire-heat  ?  Well,  no,  not 
exactly  ;  for  no  matter  how  hot  the  weather  may  be, 
we  like  to  just  warm  the  pipes  in  the  warmest 
division.  This  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  atmos¬ 
phere  buoyant  and  free  from  that  clammy  feeliDg 
when  you  enter  the  house  in  the  morning 

Potting  Orchids. — At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  the  spring  of  the  year  was  the  only  and  proper 
time  to  do  this  work  if  you  wanted  to  succeed.  The 
close  study,  however,  of  the  different  kinds  tells  us 
plainly  that  there  is  no  set  time  for  this  operation. 
Take  for  instance  that  lovely  Cattleya  gigas;  I  beg, 
pardon,  Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
call  it.  The  potting  of  this  fine  Orchid  should  be 
done  almost  immediately  it  goes  out  of  flower,  and 
as  this  is  the  blossoming  season,  next  month  will  be 
the  proper  time  to  do  the  work.  We  find  that  at 
this  stage  there  is  a  great  amount  of  root  action 
going  od,  mostly  from  the  base,  of  the  nearly  made 
up  growths,  which  readily  take  hold  of  the  new 
material  thus  afforded. 

Cool  House  — The  quaint  Odontoglossum  hasti- 
labium,  just  now  in  flower,  will  never  become 
popular  like  some  others  of  the  genus,  but  it  should 
be  valuable  for  hybridising.  That  and  O.  crispum 
should  make  a  good  cross. 

Odontoglossum  cordatum,  now  in  flower,  comes 
in  handy  for  the  same  purpose.  There  is  a  difficulty 
in  getting  the  seed  to  germinate.  We  find  that  they 
come  up  best  when  sown  on  plants  that  are  sus¬ 
pended  near  the  glass,  and  not  kept  too  wet. — S.  C. 

- •§— - 

Niphetos  Roses,  when  large  and  full,  have  a 
splendid  effect  when  arranged  loosely  in  an  open- 
mouthed  vase,  with  purple  Beech  leaves  or  sprays 
interspersed. 
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The  Heating  of  Plant  Houses  — This  is  an  oppor¬ 
tune  time  to  renovate  or  instal  a  heating  system  to 
plant  houses,.  With  permanently  planted  houses, 
and  there  are  plenty,  this,  the  warmest  period 
of  the  year  must  of  necessity  be  taken 
advantage  of,  if  additions,  or  a  re-arrangement  has 
been  planned.  So  without  more  ado  allow  me  to 
make  some  remarks  in  this  direction. 

Flue  heating,  though  at  one  time  the  only  method 
known,  is  now  only  used  in  old-fashioned  ranges,  or 
introduced  in  a  novel  way  for  some  out-of-the-way 
green  house  or  poor  man's  “hot  house.”  Given  a 
good  draught,  a  flue  will  burn  all  sorts  of  rubbish  and 
give  a  roasting  heat  too.  The  “flue”  system  is  the  least 
costly  to  instal,  but  the  most  costly,  after  all,  to  main¬ 
tain.  It  is  also  the  least  effective  in  its  results.  Wh‘-re 
such  a  method  is  desired,  the  length  of  the  flue 
should  not  exceed  75  ft.  of  12-in.  salt-glazed  drain 
tiles.  A  direct  rise  of  3  ft.  from  the  surface  and  not 
less  than  1  in.  in  every  5  ft.  after,  and  as  much  more 
as  circumstances  allow,  should  be  given.  The  joints 
should  be  well  cemented  together.  In  stoking  flue 
furnaces,  keep  the  live  fire  clear  and  clean,  and  well 
to  the  front. 

Steam  Heating — By  steam  the  large  cultivators 
obtain  advantages,  and  for  this  class  the  system  is 
the  best  possible.  But  as  the  attention  to  firing 
would  be  altogether  beyond  the  time  or  wishes  of 
the  amateur,  or  small  gardener,  little  need  here  be 
said  about  it.  The  cost  of  installation  is  not  very 
great  and  the  prompt  control  of  heat  is  guaranteed. 
The  pipes  used  in  circulating  through  the  green  house, 
being  a  small  bore,^-one  in.  or  one-and-a-quarier 
in.,  the  requisite  amount  of  radiating  surface  can 
be  readily  distributed  so  as  to  produce  the  desired 
warmth  in  all  parts  of  the  house.  Under  this  sys¬ 
tem  valves  are  very  numerous,  for  the  sake  of  a 
perfect  control  of  the  heat.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  unless  the  boilers  are  properly  proportioned 
there  may  be  a  greater  consumption  of  fuel  than  is 
the  case  with  hot-water  heating.  But  the  greatest 
objection  of  all  to  be  raised  by  small  cultivators  is 
that  there  must  always  be  an  intense  fire  kept  to 
generate  steam  in  the  boiler,  and  throughout  a 
winter's  night  this  would  be  with  them  impossible  to 
maintain. 

Hot-water  Heating. — For  all  practical  purposes 
on  the  smaller  scale  nothing  beats  the  hot-water 
system.  There  is  not  the  need  of  a  constant  supplv 
of  firs  as  in  steam-heatiDg,  for  the  heat  in  hot  water 
will  tide  over  fair  lengths  of  time.  Therefore,  the 
temperature  of  the  greenhouse  is  less  liable  to  be 
materially  affected  by  any  temporary  variation  in 
the  intensity  of  the  fires,  which  is  a  great  advantage 
in  the  management  of  small  places,  so  subject  to 
neglect.  The  objection  to  the  hot-water  system  is 
that  the  temperatue  of  the  radiating  pipes  is  slow  to 
respond  to  the  desires  of  the  operator,  and  also  the 
slow  cooling  of  a  large  body  of  hot  water  makes 
quick  control  of  temperature  very  difficult.  Where 
large  cast-iron  pipes,  with  4  in  bore  are  used,  a 
steady  heat  under  fluctuating  conditions  is  obtained, 
but  here  again  rapid  control  cannot  be  secured. 
With  small  pipes  a  less  steady  heat  is  giveD,  but  the 
heat  can  be  regulated  more  quickly.  These  few 
hints  are  only  purposed  with  a  view  to  comparison, 
and  to  draw  attention  to  heating.  Full  hints  on  this 
subject  can  be  got  from  specialists. 

Gymnogrammes.— The  Gold  and  Silver  Ferns 
are  certainly  well  worth  the  extra  trouble  and  some¬ 
what  more  skilful  attention  demanded  by  them. 
Many  non-professional  growers  have  accommodation 
and  the  other  needfuls,  and  for  them  these  beautiful 
Ferns  are  not  unattainable.  Starting  with  established 
young  plants  the  temperature  of  the  house  for  them 
ranges  between  63*  and  70°,  and  a  steady  mean  will 
at  any  time  suit  them  admirably.  They  enjoy 
atmospheric  moisture,  just  enough  to  make  the  warm 
air  soft,  and  what  we  might  term  thick.  But  this 
must  only  be  got  from  water  put  into  evaporating 
troughs,  or  sprinkled  on  the  stages  and  paths,  never 
from  syringing.  Dewing  in  its  finest  form  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  them,  but  the  gold  and  silvery  dust  is 
very  easily  washed  off,  and  this  must  not  be  done. 
Then  a  compost  will  be  Seeded  for  potting.  A  sound 
and  good  soil,  such  as  the  admixture  of  two  parts  of 
nice  fibrous  loam  with  “  body  ”  in  it,  that  is,  enough 


of  clay  and  sand  besides  the  fibre ;  one  portion  of 
leaf  soil,  adding  a  liberal  dash  of  sand,  and  some 
charcoal  is  just  the  quality.  Freedom  for  the  exit 
of  water  from  the  pots  must  be  considered.  In  pot¬ 
ting  firm  and  even  work  pays  best.  Do  not 
absoluely  ram  them  ;  indeed,  with  plants  in  any  size 
of  pot  not  exceeding  6  in.,  the  fingers  and  thumbs 
give  sufficient  pressure.  Very  little  shade  is  re¬ 
quired.  A  soft  light  always  gives  the  best  results, 
but  a  dull  light  is  against  them.  Watering  is  always 
a  duty  demanding  care.  Very  beautiful  forms  are 
included  in  the  following  list  : — G.  chrysophylla,  G. 
laucheana,  and  G  aurea,  of  the  commoner  varieties. 
The  fronds  are  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  length,  with  dark 
brown  stems  and  light,  glaucous  foliage.  G.  sul- 
phurea  is  a  bright  little  plant ;  G.  tartarea  is  one  of 
the  silver  species,  whose  pinnae  are  small  and  in¬ 
dented,  the  fronds  being  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  long.  G. 
triangularis  is  a  greenhouse  variety.  G.  Mayi. 
another  silver  form  of  graceful  habit,  is  compara¬ 
tively  new.  G.  multiceps  is  gold-dusted,  with  heavy 
crested  fronds.  G.  peruviana  argyrea  has  a  dusty 
gray  tinge,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest.  G. 
grandiceps  superba  is  very  heavily  dusted,  and  forms 
quite  a  beautiful  and  conspicuous  variety.  G. 
Alstonae  and  G.  A.  superba  are  also  good. 

Shrubby  Spiraeas. — These  very  beautiful  hardy 
shrubs  flourish  in  quite  a  variety  of  soils,  which 
fact  allows  us  to  dispense  with  any  further  notice 
in  this  connection.  They  can  be  increased  in  three 
ways  ;  by  suckers,  or  cuttings,  or  from  seeds  when 
well  ripened.  Once  a  stocky  plant  has  been  raised 
there  is  practically  no  further  need  to  give  any  special 
attention  to  it.  The  cutting  out  of  old  wood  for  the 
development  of  fresh  shoots,  with  also  top-dressings 
when  any  waning  of  vigour  becomes  evident,  will  be 
all  that  anyone  need  remember.  Some  splendid 
varieties  are  found  in  Spiraea  Bumalda  Anthony 
Waterer,  a  plant  which,  when  planted  in  beds  on  a 
lawn,  has  a  bright  effect  with  its  rosy-pinkish  in¬ 
florescences.  S.  lindleyana  and  S.  sorbifolia  are 
much  alike,  both  having  white  flower  trusses,  but 
are  in  bloom  at  different  times,  the  former  in  Sep~ 
tember  and  the  other  a  month  or  so  earlier.  The  S. 
ariaefolia  and  some  of  ils  varieties  are  very  hardy 
and  beautiful,  bearing  soft  white  panicles  of  bloom. 
S.  prunifolia  has  slender  branches,  oblong-leaved, 
and  white  flower  panicles.  S.  confusa,  with  S. 
Aruncus  and  many  others,  may  be  taken  as  all  hardy 
and  very  fine. 

Present  Work.  —  Chrysanthemums  must  be 
roughly  staked,  firmer  and  closer  tying  being  left  till 
just  before  housing  time.  Lateral  growths  must  be 
continually  pinched  off.  Look  over  the  points  of 
the  shoots  at  times  to  see  that  no  insect  or  any  peit 
is  harming  them.  Syringe  them  every  afternoon 
when  the  sun  goes  off  them.  Liquid  feedings  may 
be  continued,  but  only  weak  and  intermittent  sup¬ 
plies  are  as  yet  required.  Plants  are  best  to  be 
looked  over  before  8.30  a.m.,  leaving  the  more 
thorough  soakings  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  Those 
growers  who  followed  the  hints  on  plunging  the  pots 
in  ashes  or  soil  with  a  slate  below,  will  find  the 
waterings  ever  so  much  less  frequent  now.  But  I 
do  not  recommend  this  to  those  whose  leisure  allows 
them  to  water  regularly.  Fresh  mulchings  may  be 
given  to  fruit  trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  or  bedding 
plants.  The  dry  weather  is  against  successful  bud¬ 
ding.  The  water-cart  will  be,  like  the  hose,  in  con¬ 
stant  use  for  soaking  all  sorts  of  garden  stock. 
Shading,  ventilating,  syringing,  pinching,  tying-in, 
making  new  plantations  of  Primroses,  &c.,  trans¬ 
planting  of  various  seedlings  for  autumn  planting 
out,  as  Wallflowers,  Violas,  Daisies,  Forget-me-nots, 
and  other  plants — all  such  work  must  now  be  done. 
Layer  Strawberries,  and  prepare  for  laying  Carna¬ 
tions  early  next  month.  See  about  the  autumn  bulb 
order,  and  look  over  old  bulbs  that  have  been  lifted. 
Store  them  in  a  cool,  dry  room.  Peg  down  all 
straggling  bedding  plants.  Dip  fruit  tree  shoots  in¬ 
fested  with  Aphides  in  a  solution  of  Bentley’s 
quassia  extract.  Try  to  suppress  any  colonies  of 
American-blight  by  rubbing  a  lather  of  carbolic  soft- 
soap  or  Gishurst’s  compound  all  about  them.  Shad¬ 
ing  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  indoor  fruits  and  plants 
will  be  beneficial  at  this  time. — Beacon. 


Encouragement  to  Hybridists  — The  great  beauty 
and  interest  attached  to  the  crossing  of  plants  lies 
in  the  uncertainty  of  what  the  results  may  be.  We 
heard  of  a  Cucumber  baying  fetched  £[50  last  year. 
Who  would  not  hybridise  ? 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Coloured  Vine  Leaves. —  W .  D.,  Edinburgh :  We 
should  say  that  the  differences  in  the  colour  of  the 
foliage  of  your  Vine,  Gros  Colman,  when  grafted 
upon  distinct  stocks,  as  on  Madresfield  Court,  where 
the  leaves  came  red  ;  on  Monk's  Hamburgh,  green ; 
or  on  its  own  roots,  variously  coloured,  but  chiefly 
yellow — these  differences,  we  would  say,  are  due  to 
constitutional  peculiarities.  Human  beings,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  idiosyncrasies,  are  found  to  differ  greatly 
in  colour.  The  roots  of  distinct  stocks,  too,  have 
each  a  power  of  selecting  the  various  salts  or  sub¬ 
stances  in  solution  from  the  soil  in  different  degrees 
and  quantities  according  to  their  liking.  The  effect 
which  light  has  in  giving  colour  to  an  organism 
according  to  its  structure;  and  also  to  the  quantity 
of  material  and  the  variety  of  the  same,  contained  in 
the  said  structure  (the  tissues),  has  been  proved  by 
various  scientists.  The  varying  quantities  of  “sap," 
gathered  and  sent  up  by  the  roots  of  the  separate 
stocks,  has  also  a  wonderful  influence  on  the  colour. 
Differences  of  treatment  and  position  must  also  be 
considered.  Try  what  light  dressings  (separately 
applied)  or  solutions  of  sulphate  of  potash,  mag¬ 
nesium,  kainit,  and  lime  will  do. 

Charcoal :  itsUse. — M.  A.,  Devon-.  In  a  slight  way 
charcoal  conserves  moisture.  It  is  also  known  to  act 
in  attracting  to  itself  any  of  those  hurtful  gases 
which  one  way  and  another  are  engendered  by  de 
composition  of  humic  compost  such  as  we  use  for 
many  Orchidae.  Ferns,  and  fine  foliaged  plants.  One 
may  often  see  roots  in  close  contact  with  charcoal, 
although  when  it  is  very  fresh  it  may  not  be  so  re- 
commendable. 

Rose,  Austrian  Copper.— Alex.  McK.,  Hants-. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  climber.  We  would,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  suggest  for  your  archway  Crimson 
Rambler,  R.  multiflora,  R.  Amy  Vibert,  or  others  of 
this  stamp,  which  grow  fast  and  flower  abundantly. 
Austrian  Copper  makes  a  fine  show  when  left  to 
grow  unsupported  in  a  sheltered,  half-shady  shrubby 
recess. 

Watering  Vines. — Novice  :  The  general  rule  laid 
down  is  that  so  soon  as  the  fruits  begin  to  colour, 
watering  ghould  be  discontinued.  So  soon  as  the 
fruits  commence  to  colour  give  the  border  a  soaking. 
The  last  liquid  manure  (not  strong)  should  also  at 
this  lime  be  given.  Keep  watering  the  surface, 
especially  beneath  the  pipes,  until  the  colour  has 
begun  to  deepen  around  the  footstalks,  thence  give 
no  more.  Allow  sun  and  air  to  do  their  full  work  in 
ripening. 

Making  a  Greenhouse. — J.  Telfer:  If  you  have 
some  sashes,  some  tools,  and  some  skill,  surely  you 
can  put  a  neat  little  house  together.  It  may  not 
grow  high-class  stock,  but  something  is  better  than 
nothing,  and  now-a-days  a  person  likes  to  be  able  to 
talk  of  “  my  conservatory.”  Allow  bottom  ventilation, 
and  if  you  can  fit  the  sashes  to  slide  up  and  down 
you  will  afterwards  find  out  the  benefit  of  this. 
A  little  boiler  may  be  managed  with  a  single  or 
double  flow  and  return  pipe  or  pipes.  Perhaps  with 
this  you  would  like  skilled  assistance  ;  and  to  put  it 
in  properly  at  first  will  mean,  no  doubt,  a  saving 
later  on. 


Black  Spot  on  Tomatos  —  W.  D.,  Edinburgh  -.  It 
would  take  up  too  much  space  at  present  to  answer 
your  question  in  detail.  If  you  care  to  send  ijd.  we 
will  return  to  you  a  copy  of  “  G.W.”  for  April  29th, 
1899,  in  which  full  notice  and  remedies  of  various 
Tomato  and  other  diseases  were  given.  In  the 
meantime  do  not  force  your  plants.  Keep  an  airy 
buoyant  atmosphere,  and  allow  light  to  enter  freely. 
Do  not  feed  too  heavily.  The  disease  begins  by  a 
fungoid  settlement  on  the  pistil  and  may  be  noted 
soon  after  the  fruits  are  set.  Ihe  difficulty  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  a  disease  as  this  is, that  to  use  poisonous 
applications  the  after  worth  of  the  fruits  may  be 
spoilt.  Very  great  care  must  be  taken  with  all 
poisonous  mixtures. 
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Thrift  Edging. — S.  S. :  Though  this  little  plant 
soon  spreads  beyonds  the  limits  we  wish  it  to,  yet 
from  its  hardiness  and  rapid  establishment  a  new 
planting  can  be  made  every  year,  and  two  months 
after  finishing  we  may  depend  on  having  a  brilliant 
rosy-mauve  line.  Dig  the  ground  along  the  edge  of 
the  border,  then  tread  it  firmly.  Next  lay  a  line 
evenly  and  tightly  all  the  way  along,  after  which 
draw  the  rake  along  to  gain  a  level  surface.  Having 
succeeded  in  levelling  the  soil,  being  guided  by  the 
set  line,  proceed  to  beat  the  soil  for  greater  firmness, 
then  cut  out  a  small  trench  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants.  The  line  here  again  is  the  guide,  for  the 
cutting  must  be  kept  close  against  it,  and  on  the  walk 
side.  Lay  in  the  young  rooted  plants,  previously 
broken  up  from  the  old  plants.  Make  them  firm  and 
water  them.  The  planting  may  also  be  done  with 
trowels,  making  in  this  case  a  double  line  of 
alternating  plants. 

WATER  LILIES  AT  THE  CONFERENCE. 

As  mentioned  in  oar  report  of  the  conference  on 
hybridisation  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Chiswick,  on  the  nth  inst.,  Leopold  de 


is  purer  white,  but  smaller.  N.  odorata  rubra,  N. 
gloriosa,  N.  pygmaea  helvola,  and  other  fine  things 
rendered  this  group  a  most  interesting  one.  The 
last-named  is  the  smallest  Water  Lily  in  cultivation. 


CONFERENCE  ON  HYBRIDISATION. 

[Continued  from  page  747.) 

Hybrid  Anthuriums. 

Monsieur  A.  De  la  Devansaye  gave  a  very  short  paper 
on  the  above  subject,  in  which  he  laid  down  certain 
laws  governing  the  fertilisation  of  the  genus. 

(1) .  That  fertilisation  is  usually  effected  in  the 
genus  Anthurium  when  the  flower  containing  the 
pistil  is  to  be  ripened,  and  that  from  which  the  pollen 
is  to  be  brought,  have  sprung  from  a  different  batch 
of  seeds. 

(2) .  The  bringing  into  use  of  pollen  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  speces  of  the  same  tribe  (say  Spathiphyllum,  for 
example)  has  a  beneficial  result.  Fertilisation  is 
assured  and  variations  in  the  colour  of  the  flower  or 
form  of  the  foliage  often  arise. 

(3) .  In  spite  of  good  cross-fertilisation,  there  are 
cases  where  little  or  nothing  new  is  seen  in  the  first 


of  the  twisted  race  of  Teasles,  raised  by  Prof,  de  Vries 
(Dipsicus  sylvestris  torsus),  and  specimens  of  a  cross 
between  the  twisted  and  ordinary  Teasles.  The 
twisted  Teasle  had  had  full  effect  on  the  hybrid,  and 
a  better  demonstration  of  the  case  could  not  have 
been  chosen,  for  the  couple  of  hybrid  stems  were 
equally  as  tortuous  as  the  crooked  parent.  A  similar 
case  to  the  experiment,  described  by  Mr.  Bateson, 
was  given  by  Prof,  de  Vries.  The  ordinary  hairy 
form  of  Lychnis  diurna  was  crossed  with  a  smooth 
form  of  L.  vespertina  which  had  been  discovered. 
The  resulting  seedlings  were  at  first  all  hairy,  but, 
as  in  another  place  proved,  the  second  generation 
split  up  into  smooth  and  hairy  forms,  and  the 
smooth  ones,  when  isolated  and  fertilised  among 
themselves,  retained  their  glabrous  characters ;  so 
that  in  not  more  than  four  or  five  generations,  new 
and  very  different  forms  had  been  raised.  As  if  to 
prove  that  the  same  results  might  have  been 
attained  by  natural  fertilisation,  a  specimen  of  a 
hairless  form,  which  was  found  in  Germany  half  a 
century  ago,  was  shown,  and  compared  with  the 
smooth  L.  vespertina  and  the  hybrid  L.  diurna 
glabra,  proving  identical  to  both. 


Water  Lilies  at  the  Chiswick  Conference. 


Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  W., 
exhibited  a  magnificent  group  of  hybrid  and  other 
Water  Lilies.  The  accompanying  illustration,  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  photograph  taken  at  Chiswick,  shows 
the  character  and  style  of  the  group  as  set  up.  The 
background  consisted  of  Nicotiana  sylvestris,  grown 
in  pots,  a  tall  species  with  racemes  of  loDg,  droop¬ 
ing,  white  flowers.  The  latter  are  relatively  small 
compared  with  those  of  N.  affinis,  but  the  plant  as  a 
whole  has  a  stately  and  graceful  appearance.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  on  Tuesday  last  by 
the  R.H.S. 

The  tub  that  is  so  prominent  in  the  centre 
contains  Nymphaea  stellata,  a  light  blue  species 
from  Africa  that  has  the  habit  of  throwing  its 
flowers  well  above  the  water  on  stout  footstalks. 
By  means  of  a  tank  in  the  open  air,  and  covered 
with  a  wooden  lid  in  winter,  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
the  gardener,  contrives  to  grow  and  flower  this  in 
the  open  air.  The  flat  vessels  of  water  contained 
many  fine  hybrids  aDd  varieties  of  various  species 
from  the  splendid  collection  in  the  pond  at  Gunners¬ 
bury  House.  Nymphaea  marliacea  albida  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  hardy  Water  Lilies,  and  is  certainly 
a  magnificent  and  nearly  white  flower,  N.  m.  alba 


or  second  generation,  and  then  the  experiment  is 
usually  abandoned  forthwith,  and  the  seedlings 
destroyed.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  disturbance 
caused  by  crossing  sometimes  does  not  appear  until 
in  the  third  or  fourth  generation,  so  that  those 
desirous  of  variation  must  needs  have  patience.  If 
a  variation  should  arise  in  the  first  crop,  few  indiv¬ 
iduals  will  show  it.  Their  seedlings,  however,  will 
show  greater  variation  up  to  so  much  as  one  half  in 
the  third  generation,  and  seventy-five  or  eighty  per 
cent  in  the  fourth.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  make 
careful  selection ,  to  fix  the  variety  when  it  does  appear. 

Hybridisation  as  a  means  of  Pangenetic 
Infection. 

To  make  Professor  Hugo  de  Vries’s  subject  clearer 
to  the  reader  let  it  be  understood,  as  Prof,  de  Vries 
in  opening  said,  that  pangenetic  infection  means  the 
power  which  plants  have  of  transferring  particular 
qualities  from  one  species  to  another  by  means  of 
crossing.  It  is  promulgated  that  each  cell  has  an 
individuality  of  its  owd,  and  the  peculiarities  of  a 
cell  are  understood  to  be  capable  of  isolation  and 
transmission  to  allied  species.  The  result  of  pan¬ 
genetic  infection  was  illustrated  by  representations 


11  Hybridisation  and  its  Failures,” 
was  the  subject  the  Rev.  Professor  Geo.  Henslow, 
M.A.,  V.M.H.,  London,  had  in  hand  and  very  ably 
he  treated  it.  He  always  is  a  very  lucid  and  plain 
speaker  and  at  Chiswick  he  was  surpassing  fine. 

He,  in  opening  asked  why  it  was  that  some  species 
gave  fertile  seeds  and  others  did  not;  also  how  were 
seeds  engendered.  We  studied  their  origin  from  its 
manifestations,  but  we  could  not  after  all  tell  how  it 
came  to  be  a  seed  any  more  than  we  knew  of  electri¬ 
city,  and  could  tell  how  electricity  was  made ;  but 
we  were  beaten  to  tell  what,  after  all,  electricity  really 
was.  We  get  facts  and  have  just  to  generalise  upon 
them.  After  all  that  has  been  said  too,  we  cannot 
get  away  from  the  question  of  what  is  a  species. 
Botanists  try  to  define  species  in  so  many  terms,  but 
for  practical  men  and  purposes  we  want  something 
concrete.  Here  would  be  a  fairly  accurate  definition 
of  species.  A  species  is  known  by  a  collection  of 
presumably  constant  characters  taken  from  any  or 
all  parts  of  a  plant.  The  difficulty  of  it  all  is  to 
have  opinions  at  one,  as  to  how  many  characters 
constitute  a  species,  for  at  present  some  botanists  are 
content  with  a  few  characters,  while  others  like 
many. 
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Linnaeus  by  putting  all  the  plants  with  two  stamens 
into  one  order,  got  the  Ash,  the  little  Duckweed, 
and  a  certain  grass  all  included  in  one  class.  So  it 
will  be  seen  that  such  artificial  classification  is  a  bit 
ridiculous.  But  take  the  present  day  classification. 
We  find  plants  separated  simply  on  account  of  the 
position  of  their  ovaries,  as  for  instance  the  Liliaceae 
and  Amaryllidae,  represented  by  the  Scilla  or  Blue¬ 
bell  in  the  first  case  and  the  Daffodils  in  the  other. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  in  the  same  order,  to  wit, 
the  Saxifrageae,  plants  with  superior,  and  others  with 
jnferior,  ovaries,  so  that  here  we  have  instances  of 
the  inconsistency  of  the  systemists.  And  yet,  said 
Prof.  Henslow,  I  never  have  heard  of  a  single  cross 
between  a  Lily  and  a  member  of  the  Narcissus  family, 
even  though  the  differences  of  structure  are  seemingly 
so  slight.  Again,  botanists  are  content  to  separate 
Cattleyas  from  Laelias  simply  on  account  of  the 
former  having  four  pollen  masses  and  the  latter 
eight.  The  Snapdragon  and  the  little  Toad-flax 
belong  to  different  genera  of  the  same  order,  yet  in 
its  early  stages  you  may  say  the  Linaria  is  just  a 
little  Snapdragon,  for  it  is  only  after  it  has  fully 
developed  that  the  spur  which  distinguishes  it,  is 
seen. 

Dr.  Lindley  took  a  sensible  initiative,  when  he 
grouped  Orchids  according  to  their  pollen  masses. 
The  lecturer  said  he  liked  Dean  Herbert's  proposition, 
which  is  to  the  effe.ct  that  genera  and  species  which 
can  be  crossed  are  undoubtedly  members  of  the  same 
groups.  When  those  in  charge  at  Kew,  to  go  no 
further,  get  dried  specimens  of  a  plant  from  some 
part  or  other  they  study  the  morphological  characters 
and  put  it  into  its  order.  But  what  about  the  results 
when  the  hybridist  takes  the  same  species  of  plant  in 
hand?  He  may  hybridise  it  with  aplant  of  another 
order,  what  then  ?  We  know  that  distinct  species 
sometimes  refuse  to  make  fertile  crosses. 

Rhodora,  Azaleas,  and  Rhododendrons  are  quite 
distinct  (morphologically)  according  to  the  systemists, 
but  from  their  freedom  in  cross-breeding  it  was 
deemed  correct  to  unite  them  all  as  Rhododendrons. 
So  the  question  arises  :  "  Why  are  they  not  still  to 
be  regarded  as  distinct  genera  ? 

The  constitutional  affinity  of  plants  and  its  effect 
on  hybridising  was  shown  to  be  of  much  importance. 
Thus  some  French  strains  of  Scarlet  Pelargoniums, 
though  fertile  among  themselves,  failed  to  cross  with 
English  varieties,  just  because  of  some  constitutional 
differences.  He  also  gave  instances  where  high  land 
or  dry  land  Criniums  and  other  plants,  refused  to 
cross  with  those  of  their  kind,  favouring  aquatic 
culture.  And  cultivated  and  uncultivated  species,  or 
species  from  hot  tropical  countries  will  not  at  once 
cross  with  those  from  cold  or  temperate  latitudes, 
though  of  course,  they  interbreed. 

All  the  modern  forms  of  the  Chinese  Primula 
refuse  to  cross  with  the  original  little  one,  so  much 
have  they  changed  in  constitution.  Rhododendron 
jasminiflorum  differs  as  much  in  shape  from  other 
Rhododendrons  as  do  the  little  Linaria  and 
Antirrhinum.  Yet  the  hybridist  proved  its  relation¬ 
ship  by  cresses  with  the  R.  javanicum  and  R.baisami- 
florum  sections. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  prepotency  of  parentage 
the  lecturer  delivered  facts  from  attained  results 
showing  a  varying  power  on  both  sides  according  to 
cases.  The  prevailing  idea  used  to  be  that  form  was 
due  to  the  mother  parent  and  colour  to  the  ma 
parent.  Mr.  Meehan,  of  America,  disproved  this  by 
his  hybrid  Pelargoniums,  the  progeny  coming  exactly 
intermediate. 

Disemma  crossed  with  Passiflora  gave  nothing  but 
the  former,  so  that  here  the  male  was  subordinate. 
It  may  be  taken  then,  said  Mr.  Henslow,  that  either 
parent  may  be  so  prepotent  that  the  result  is  entirely 
like  one  or  other.  Such  results  give  us  what  are 
termed  false  hybrids  (as  in  attempts  with  Alpine  and 
Virginian  Strawberries)  and  in  the  production  of  such 
there  is  no  practical  advantages  though  there  may  be 
some  botanical  interest  attached.  Again,  in  a  single 
hybrid  we  may  have  distinctly  shown  the  characters 
of  as  many  as  five  species. 

Another  point  discussed  by  the  lecturer  was  that  of 
partial  pollination.  Cases  where  the  pollen  has  been 
inadequate  do  occur  and  it  will  be  found  that  some 
ovaries  do  not  swell;  others  may  increase,  but  when 
opened  do  not  contain  seeds,  and  others  may  have  a 
few  properly  developed  seeds.  This  is  caused  either 
by  the  length  of  style  to  be  traversed  by  the  intine  of 
the  pollen  or  by  the  slightness  of  the  irritating  effect 
the  intine,  or  pollen  fertilising  thread,  has  upon  the 


inner  organism  of  the  style.  The  irritation,  so  to 
speak,  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  pollen  tube 
within  the  stigma  causes  this  latter  to  excrete  a 
nourishing  fluid  for  the  sustenance  of  the  said  pollen 
tube  and  nuclei.  It  is  just  probable  that  the  nourish¬ 
ment  may  be  insufficient,  cr  the  strength  of  the 
intine  too  weak  to  effect  its  purpose.  At  any  rate 
the  above  results,  that  is,  that  of  barren  ovules,  may 
frequently  be  found.  The  pollen  does  no  work  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  set  up  the  irritation  which  is  responded 
to. 

In  conclusion,  Prof.  Henslow  quoted  from  Dean 
Herbert  a  passage  which  summarised  his  own  wishes. 
It  was  this  : — "  That  the  cultivator  should  not  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  any  manner  of  classification,  but  let  him 
put  his  own  views  as  to  the  accuracy  of  those 
separations  to  the  test." 

Experiments  in  Hybridisation  and  Cross- 
Breeding. 

Among  others  who  delivered  lectures  during  the  con¬ 
ference  was  C.  Hurst,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  F.L.S.,  Bur¬ 
bage,  Hinckley,  whose  subject  was  on  experiments 
in  the  art  of  hybridisalion  and  cross-breeding.  His 
arguments  and  conclusions  were  based  on  his  own 
experiments.  Remarking  on  “inheritance”  by 
hybrids  of  the  Orchideae,  Mr.  Hurst  said  that 
though  varietal  characters  were  important,  yet  they 
were  so  subject  to  change  as  to  be  almost  indefin¬ 
able  in  many  cases  in  the  second  generation. 
Specific  differences  were  less  easily  changed,  and  the 
generic  characters  hold  good  for  a  lengthened  time. 
The  theories  or  impressions  that  varieties  are  pre¬ 
potent  was  treated  of  under  different  heads,  which 
summarised  are : — 

(1)  The  tendency  is  admitted,  especially  when 
varieties  are  fertilised  by  their  own  pollen ;  excep¬ 
tions  are,  however,  by  no  means  rare. 

(2)  The  chief  exceptions  are  apparently  where 
the  parents  or  ancestors  have  been  variable. 

(3)  Slight  variations  are  seldom  inherited. 

(4)  Abnormal  sports  are  for  the  most  part  trans¬ 
mitted  wholly  or  not  at  all. 

(5)  Distinct  varieties,  as  a  general  rule,  transmit 
their  qualities  in  different  degrees,  sometimes  wholly, 
sometimes  partially,  sometimes  not  at  all. 

(6)  When  the  same  variations  are  found  in  both 
strains  they  may  be  found  in  the  second  or  following 
generations,  but  seldom  otherwise,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

(7)  A  law  of  partial  prepotency,  advanced  in  this 
paper,  is  offered  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the 
varied  results  in  the  inheritance  of  varietal  charac¬ 
teristics. 

Though  the  specific  characters  of  the  parents  in 
bigeneric  hybrids  are  usually  about  intermediate, 
Mr.  Hurst  cited  seven  cases  where  the  reed-like 
species  of  Epidendrum  showed  prepotency  in 
every  case  in  which  they  were  crossed  with  Cattleya, 
Laelia,  or  Sophronitis.  Very  many  others  of  very 
distinct  species  or  genera  were  mentioned,  in  which 
the  offspring  resembles  the  mother  parent  exactly. 
The  explanation  offered  was  that  the  pollen  had 
probably  not  the  power  to  fertilise  the  egg-cell  of  the 
ovary  in  the  proper  way,  yet  was  sufficiently  instru¬ 
mental  to  cause  growth  to  start.  How  hybrids 
followed  a  peculiar  or  striking  character  of  one  par¬ 
ent,  or  combined  differently  constructed  organs  of 
the  same  parts  in  the  parents  was  also  put  before  the 
hearers,  explanations  which  make  clear  the  term 
partial  prepotency  ;  and,  of  course,  primary  hybrids 
do  not  differ  so  much  from  their  parents  as  do 
secondary  ones.  Sex  was  said  to  have  little 
influence. 

It  was  further  observed,  however,  that  a  hybrid  does 
not  take  first  one  parent  and  then  diverge  towards 
the  other,  but  that  while  it  may  favour  the  seed 
parent  in  evident  or  striking  characters,  it  may 
follow  the  male  in  details.  He  also  discussed  the 
variation  of  secondary  hybrids,  in  which  the  case  of 
a  secondary  hybrid  produced  a  special  colour  found 
in  the  leaves  of  one  of  its  ancestors,  but  which  was 
undeveloped  in  the  parent  or  primary  hybrid,  and 
that  hybrids  are  not  so  frequently  sterile  as  is  sup¬ 
posed.  Mr.  Hurst  can  record  the  fertility  of  hybrids 
in  90  genera. 

Sterility  was  a  term  used  by  Darwin  to  denote 
diminished  fertility,  and  this  occurs  in  hybrids  un¬ 
doubtedly,  but  more  owing  to  diminished  power  in 
the  males  than  anything  else.  In  Cypripediums,  of 
crosses  made  between  distinct  species  95  05  per  cent, 
were  fertile;  of  hybrids  crossed  with  pure  species 


9182  percent.,  while  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  pure 
species  produced  seeds  when  fertilised  with  pollen 
from  hybrids.  About  the  stability  of  hybrids  the 
figures  Mr.  Hurst  gave  regarding  his  hybrid  Bar¬ 
berries  were  that  out  of  100  seedlings  no  less  than 
90  per  cent,  reproduced  the  parent  form  faithfully 
and  well,  and  not  a  single  individual  reverted  to  the 
form  of  either  grandparent.  Outcrossing  of  species 
he  had  proved  to  add  vigour  to  the  hybrid,  while  by 
incrossing  the  same  things  the  primary  conditions  of 
growth-pulse  returned.  The  number  of  spedies  a 
hybrid  may  manifestly  contain  is  commonly  enough 
four  or  five,  but  so  many  as  twenty-seven  genera 
of  Orchideae  have  been  linked  together  one  way  and 
another  by  hybridisation.  In  concluding,  the 
lecturer  urged  that  accurate  records  be  kept  by  all 
hybridists,  and  that  failures  in  hybridisation  with  the 
wider  classes  of  plants  should  in  no  way  discourage 
anyone. 

—  ..—»«■ - 
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HAUGHLEY  AND  WETHERDEN  FLOWER  SHOW 
AND  FETE  .-July  10th. 

This  popular  horticultural  fete  was  held  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  grounds  of  Flashwood  Park,  Haughley,  kindly 
granted  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Booth,  J.P.  There  was  a 
large  company  of  visitors  from  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood. 

The  exhibits  were  exceedingly  good  and  did  great 
credit  to  the  producers.  One  great  feature  was  the 
large  and  very  beautiful  collection  of  wild  flowers, 
collected  by  ladies  in  the  district  and  also  by 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Messrs.  Frewer 
Bros.,  Stowmarket,  added  very  much  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  show  by  a  large  exhibit  of  pot  plants  and 
other  horticultural  exhibits. 

The  judges  were,  Mr.  Musgrove,  Finborough 
Hall ;  Mr.  Parsey,  Stowmarket ;  Mr.  Gilby,  Plash- 
wood  Park  ;  and  Mr.  Brett,  Haughley  Park.  There 
was  a  variety  of  rural  sports  and  the  Cambridge 
Brass  Band  enlivened  the  proceedings. 

WOOLPIT  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL.— 

July  nth. 

The  annual  show  in  connection  with  the  above 
society  took  place  on  the  Cricket  Meadow,  kindly 
lent  by  Mr.  A.  Lord.  The  exhibits  were  arranged 
in  two  tents— one  for  fruit,  cut  flowers  and  pot 
plants,  and  one  for  cottagers.  The  latter  made  a 
very  poor  display,  both  in  the  number  of  entries  and 
quality  of  the  vegetables  staged.  But  to  make  up 
for  any  loss  in  the  attraction  of  this  tent,  Messrs. 
Frewer,  Bros.,  of  the  Stowmarket  Nurseries,  made 
an  excellent  display  of  pot  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit, 
&c.,  not  for  competition.  Their  stand  was  greatly 
admired.  They  had  some  Peas  and  Gooseberries, 
about  twelve  dishes  coming  in  for  special  attention. 
This  firm  also  made  a  very  effective  show  of  Ichthemic 
Guano,  the  well  known  fertiliser,  sent  out  by  The 
Ichthemic  Guano  Co.,  Ipswich.  Dr.  Wood,  Mr. 
Duncan  Parker  (Clopton  Hall),  and  Mr.  Edward 
Le-Hemp  Cocksedge  (Beyton),  sent  some  very  nice 
pot  plants,  cut  flowers,  &c.  The  Cambs  Brass  Band 
was  in  attendance  and  played  a  capital  selection  of 
music. 


WOOLTON  SHO W.-July  1 2th. 

This  exhibition  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Woolton 
Wood,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Holbrook  Gaskell, 
Esq.,  and  showed  a  marked  improvement  over  that 
of  last  year.  For  the  groups,  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Stoney)  won  with  a  collection  of 
high  merit ;  Mrs.  Cope  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Carling) 
being  second.  For  six  kinds  of  vegetables,  Mr. 
Stoney  again  scored,  S.  Sanday,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Jones)  being  second.  For  one  dish  of 
Tomatos,  Mr.  T.  Carling  and  P.  Guffie,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Littledale)  was  second.  For  six  kinds  of 
fruits,  Mr.  Stoney  again  took  the  lead,  Mr.  W.  Jones 
being  second. 

For  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers, 
Mr.  Carling  won  with  a  fine  lot ;  Mr.  Jones  came  in 
second.  For  herbaceous  cut  flowers,  Mr.  Stoney 
staged  a  comprehensive  lot ;  Mrs.  Kimmer  being 
second. 

Holbrook  Gaskell,  Esq.  (Mr.  R.  Todd),  contri¬ 
buted  a  table  of  choice  Orchids.  Mr.  Huddlestone 
exhibited  vegetables. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Mottram  sent  a  grand  lot  of  Lilium 
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candidum,  some  of  the  stems  carrying  twenty 
flowers,  a  most  telling  display. 

The  cottagers'  produce  showed  proof  of  good 
culture. 

WOODBRIDGE  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW.— 

July  i3<A. 

The  annual  flower  show  of  the  East  Anglian  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Abbey  Grounds  at 
Woodbridge,  There  was  a  large  display  in  the 
various  classes,  and,  favoured  with  charming 
weather,  everything  was  very  successful.  Captain 
R.  J.  Carthew,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  lent 
his  grounds  for  full  use,  and  deserves  the  best  thanks 
of  the  members  and  visitors.  Various  new  features 
were  introduced,  and  with  such  Rose  growers  as  the 
Messrs.  Cant,  and  Prior  &  Sons,  from  Colchester, 
together  with  the  best  of  Norfolk  hardy  plant  culti¬ 
vators,  this  little  show  will  be  judged  as  having 
much  quality  in  it.  Messrs.  John  Andrews  (hon. 
sec.)  and  Mr.  W.  Brinkley  (collector),  with  other 
gentlemen,  managed  the  arrangements  very  credit¬ 
ably. 

Roses.— In  the  open  class  for  thirty-six  distinct 
varieties  of  Rose  blooms,  the  redoubtable  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  of  Colchester,  took  the  lead;  with  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  from  the  same  town,  second ; 
and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons  as  third  winners.  The 
Twenty-five  Guinea  Challenge  Cup,  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  distinct,  was  won  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Messrs. 
F.  Cant  &  Co.,  and  D.  Prior  &  Sons  being  equal 
second.  For  twelve  distinct  single  trusses  of  Teas 
or  Noisettes,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  secured  the 
pull ;  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  being  next  them,  and  the 
Messrs.  Prior  following  up.  For  twelve,  distinct, 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  and  the  Messrs.  Prior  were  thus 
placed,  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  third.  Messrs. 

F.  Cant  &  Co.  won  for  a  miscellaneous  group. 

In  the  amateurs'  division,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  John¬ 
ston,  Capel  St.  Mary  (gardener,  E.  C.  Light),  was 
first  with  his  twenty-four  distinct  Teas  and  Noisettes. 
Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  West  Bergholt,  came  next ;  and 
Rev.  H.  A.  Berners,  Harkstead,  third.  For  twelve 
distinct  single  trusses,  Tea  or  Noisettes,  Mr.  O.  G. 
Orpen  was  first,  and  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners,  second. 
In  the  class  for  nine  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  not 
less  than  three  trusses  in  a  bunch,  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen 
was  again  the  leader;  Hon.  W.  Lowther,  second; 
and  Lady  North  (gardener,  W.  J.  Trott),  of  Glem- 
ham  Hall,  third. 

For  amateurs  who  grow  not  less  than  i,ooo  plants, 
twelve  trusses  were  asked,  and  the  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Parsons. 

Plants  and  Cut  Flowers. — For  a  group  of 
Hydrangeas,  Mrs.  T.  Grimwood,  Woodbridge,  was 
first ;  for  a  group  of  flowering  shrubs,  Mr.  Holmes- 
White,  Boulge  Hall,  stepped  in  foremost.  Mr. 
Holmes-White  was  first  for  six  spikes  of  Pent- 
stemons.  Mrs.  Grimwood  led  for  both  hardy  Exotics 
and  Ferns;  Mr.  T.  H.  Harrison,  of  Woodbridge,  being 
second  in  the  latter  class.  For  one  specimen  Fern 
the  same  order  stood.  And  this  lady  was  also  first 
for  a  specimen  plant. 

For  a  group  of  Cannas  and  Crotons,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Notcutt  was  the  winner.  The  Gloxinia  classes  were 
very  good,  Miss  Walford  being  leader  with  Mr.  J. 
A.  Burness  following,  and  third,  General  Sir  Robert 
Farren.  For  a  group  of  Begonias  with  foliage,  Mrs. 
Grimwood  was  first ;  and  second,  Mrs.  Harrison. 
For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  fed  with  Mr. 
Wm.  Colchester’s  Ichthemic  Guano  (prize  Silver 
Medal)  first,  Mrs.  Grimwood ;  second,  General  Sir 
R.  Farren;  third,  Hon.  W.  Lowther.  For  a 
collection  of  plants,  Mr.  J.  A.  Burness  staged  the 
best  lot;  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Adams  and  Miss  C. 
Carter.  For  thirty-six  bunches  of  hardy  flowers  a 
well  won  prize  went  to  Mr.  C.  Jacobi,  of  Ipswich, 
with  Mr.  C.  Notcutt,  second.  For  twenty-four 
bunches,  ditto,  from  amateurs,  the  prize  here  was 
carried  off  by  Hon.  W.  Lowther ;  second,  Mr.  D.  C. 
Warners,  Ipswich.  The  twelve  bunches  of  annuals 
shown  by  Mr.  A.  Gall,  won  for  him  first  place,  while 
Lady  Noith  came  second. 

Lord  Rendlesham  was  the  best  stager  of  six 
Carnations ;  and  for  six  Picotees,  Mr.  S.  Buttram  was 
foremost  exhibitor. 

Vegetables — The  prize  for  a  collection  of  vege¬ 
tables  was  taken  by  Mr.  JacksoD,  of  Melton  ;  Mr.  T. 

G.  Heatley,  second.  For  a  collection  of  Potatos, 
Rev.  T.  Housecroft  came  in  ;  followed  Mr.  J.  Round, 
M.P.  For  a  brace  of  Cucumbers,  Mr.  Green  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Berners.  And  for  a  dish  of  Tomatos 


the  honours  lay  thus,  first,  Mr.  Berners,  second,  Mr. 
Cook. 

Flon.  W.  Lowther  was  first  for  Turnips, 
also  for  Vegetable  Marrows  and  for  Carrots. 
Mr.  Green  was  the  leader  with  a  dish  of  French 
Beans.  Mr.  C.  C.  Wortley  gained  first  award  for  his 
Asparagus;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  for  Onions.  Of 
Royal  Standard  Peas,  Mrs.  Cranfield  had  the  best. 

Fruit. — The  collection  of  fruit  (eight  distinct 
kinds)  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  Berners,  of  Wool- 
verston  Park,  (gardener,  W.  Messenger).  Hon.  W. 
Lowther  was  first  for  Peaches,  and  Mr.  Berners  in 
the  same  position  for  Nectarines.  The  best  red- 
fleshed  Melon  came  from  Mr  Green,  second,  Mr. 
Skinner.  Sir  H.  G.  Adair  led  the  way  with  a  white 
or  green-fleshed  Melon.  Hon.  G.  Lowther  took  the 
prize  for  black  Currants,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Burnes  for 
red  currants,  with  Miss  Walford  as  first  for  white 
Currants.  For  the  best  flavoured  Strawberries,  Lord 
Rendlesham  brought  the  lot  that  were  awarded. 
For  a  collection  of  this  fruit,  Mr.  F.  Garrett  beat 
Hon.  W.  Lowther.  For  black  Grapes  Mr.  Berners 
was  first.  For  white  ditto,  Sir  H.  G.  Adair  and 
Mrs.  Skinner  had  the  heaviest  Grapes  at  the  show. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. — Messrs.  Fred  Smith 
&  Co.,  of  the  Suffolk  seed  establishment, Woodbridge, 
had  a  special  tent  to  themselves,  exhibiting  therein  a 
splendid  lot  of  Sweet-peas  in  fifty  varieties.  Kings- 
tonProlific  Tomatos,  Royal  Standard  vegetable  Pea, 
and  a  large  amount  of  herbaceous  flowers  were 
staged. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N., 
showed  a  large  collection  of  their  famous  Carnations. 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  Co.,  Ipswich,  also  staged 
samples  of  their  manure  and  plants  representing  the 
increased  growth  got  by  its  use.  The  G.  E.  Railway 
Co.,  it  may  be  mentioned,  did  very  kindly  in  granting 
return  fares  at  half  price.  The  band  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Fusiliers  was  in  attendance  and  there  was  a 
brilliant  display  of  fireworks  at  night. 

NEW  BRIGHTON  ROSE  SHOW. — July  15 th. 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  the  good  work  of  Dr. 
Bell  and  T.  Raffles  Buffer,  Esq.,  met  with  the  warm 
appreciation  of  their  neighbours,  who,  by  their 
presence  and  help,  should  materially  assist  the  funds 
of  the  Wallasey  Cottage  Hospital.  The  weather 
was  charming  for  the  occasion,  and  the  “little” 
show  has  the  high  honour  of  being  considered  by 
the  experts  present  as  containing  the  best  box  ex¬ 
hibited  this  season  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Havering,  Essex,  who  out-distanced  all  other  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  distinct  varieties ; 
and  for  this  splendid  lot  the  rev.  gentleman  was 
warmly  congratulated.  For  size,  colour,  and  fresh¬ 
ness  the  finest  out  of  a  fine  lot  was  Le  Havre,  Horace 
Vernet,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  General  Jacqueminot,  Comte 
de  Raimbaud,  Auguste  Ringotand,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Comtesse  de 
Ludre,  Prince  Arthur,  Victor  Hugo  (superb),  and 
Mme.  Chas.  Crapelot ;  second,  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq. ; 
third,  W.  Boyes,  Esq. 

For  eighteen  varieties  the  order  was  maintained  as 
in  the  former  class. 

For  twelve  varieties,  Hugh  Roberts  was  to  the 
fore,  and  T.R.Bulley, Esq. .second.  For  six  varieties,  T. 
R.  Bulley,  Esq.,  and  T  R.  Hodgkins  were  placed  as 
named.  For  six  of  any  one  H.P.,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  won  with  A.  K.  Williams ;  Mr.  Boyes 
was  second. 

For  twelve  Tea  or  Noisettes,  the  Romford  Roses 
were  again  to  the  fore,  the  back  row  being  especially 
good  ;  W.  Boyes,  Esq.,  followed  closely. 

For  six  varieties  Hugh  Roberts,  Esq.,  won. 

In  the  local  class  Capt.  Weaver  won  for  six 
blooms. 

In  the  division  for  nurserymen  for  forty-eight 
varieties,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards, 
won  easily  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  M.  Brunner, 
Chas.  Lefebvre,  Bessie  Brown,  Comte  de  Nadaillac, 
Duke  of  Teck,  J.  S.  Miff,  Gus.  Piganeau,  Her 
Majesty,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marechal  Niel,  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  Mrs.  Conway  Jones  (new),  &c. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  any  light  or  dark  rose,  the 
same  firm  was  first  with  Ulster. 

For  twelve  Teas  another  victory  was  scored, 
Mme.  Cusin,  Ethel  Brownlow,  and  Mrs.  E.  Morley 
being  fine. 

For  twenty-four  trebles  Belfast  was  again  to  the 
fore  which  made  the  victory  one  all  along  the 
line ;  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  were 
second  for  forty-eight  distinct,  twelve  one  variety, 


and  twelve  Teas.  This  firm  also  contributed  a  fine 
collection  of  garden  Roses. 

For  twenty-four  distinct  varieties  of  hardy  peren¬ 
nials,  T.  R.  Bulley,  Esq  ,  gained  first  honours. 

For  twelve  varieties  W.  Bell,  Esq.,  took  the  lead ; 
and  for  six  A.  T.  Mead,  Esq. 

Chas.  Young,  Esq.,  West  Derby,  contributed  a 
beautiful  lot  of  cut  flowers  ;  whilst  Mrs.  B.  Strauss 
sent  a  pleasing  lot  of  Sweet  Peas. 

NEW  MALDEN  FLORAL  FETE. — July  igth. 
The  first  annual  flower  show  of  the  Malden, 
Coombe,  and  Worcester  Park  Horticultural  and 
Cottage  Garden  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
July  19th.  The  show,  which  was  in  every  way  a  big 
success,  occupied  part  of  the  grounds  of  W.  J. 
Compton,  Esq.,  who  is  the  president  of  this  society, 
and  who  very  kindly  offered  the  space.  The  judges 
for  the  general  exhibits  were  Messrs.  W  Thomson 
and  J.  McLeod,  and  for  the  cottagers’  work  and  ex¬ 
hibits,  Messrs.  F.  Cottrall,  J.  Eastwood,  and  T. 
Welham.  A  feature  of  the  show  other  than  the 
horticultural  exhibits  was  that  of  the  “Tradesmen’s 
Bazaar.”  There  were  also  classes  for  children's  ex¬ 
hibits.  Besides  numerous  tables  and  staffs  belong¬ 
ing  to  various  local  shopkeepers,  manufacturers,  &c  , 
the  table  of  fruit  and  flowers  in  aid  of  Malden  and 
Coombe  Victoria  N  ursing  Institute,  which  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Bevan,  Mrs.  Bignall,  Mrs. 
Challacombe,  and  Mrs  Hereford,  assisted  by  a  bevy 
of  young  ladies,  came  in  for  a  goodly  patronage. 

The  principal  classes  alone  are  here  briefly  noted. 
For  a  group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  the  first 
prize  went  to  Mr.  D.  Gibson,  gardener  to  J.  B. 
Johnstone,  Esq.,  Coombe  Cottage ;  the  second  place 
was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Knight,  gardener  to  W.  J. 
Compton,  Esq.,  Coombe  House ;  and  third,  Mr.  W. 
Buckle,  gardener  to  M.  S.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Tankerville, 
Kingston  Hill.  The  prizes  for  six  foliage  plants 
were  awarded  in  this  order: — First,  Mr.  Thos. 
Bolton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Blacker,  Coombe  End ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Atkins,  gardener  at  Oakfield, 
Coombe  Warren. 

The  entries  and  prizes  for  six  exotic  Ferns  read 
thus:— First,  Mr.  R.  Knight ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Reid, 
Motapur  Park,  Old  Malden ;  third  Mr.  T.  Bolton. 
For  a  group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants 
open  only  to  single-handed  gardeners,  Mr.  W.  Atkins 
stood  first :  Mr.  G.  Wyburn,  gardener  to  H.  Jenkins, 
Esq.,  Woodfield,  Old  Malden,  came  second.  Mr. 
R.  Knight  won  for  a  specimen  plant  in  flower ; 
and  Mr.  Gibson  won  for  the  specimen  foliage 
plant. 

Roses  were  in  evidence,  and  in  the  class  for 
twenty-four  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Littlewood,  gardener  to 
T.  Astley,  Esq.,  Coombe  Bank,  occupied  the 
premier  position  ;  Mr.  E.  McCormick,  gardener  to 
Sir  Douglas  Fox,  Coombe  Springs,  secured  second 
prize;  and  Mr.  H.  Amsden,  Mount  Pleasant,  came 
in  for  the  third  place. 

For  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  Mr.  F.  Reid 
and  Mr.  D.  Gibson  stood  in  this  order.  For  ditto 
of  black,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  J.  Little- 
wood  were  so  arranged.  The  order  for  a  dish  of 
Nectarines,  lay,  first,  Mr.  R.  Knight ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  Buckle;  third,  Mr.  E.  McCormick.  For  a 
dish  of  Peaches,  Mr.  Gibson  led,  followed  by  Mr.  T. 
Bolton,  and  Mr.  E.  McCormick.  And  for  one 
Melon,  the  winners  were,  first,  Mr.  Gibson  ;  second, 
Mr.  E.  McCormick  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Bolton.  For 
a  dish  of  Strawberries,  Mr.  Littlewood  won.  The 
collecton  of  vegetables  competition,  for  which  a 
handsome  challenge  cup  was  offered  besides  a  money 
prize  by  the  New  Malden  Tradesmen,  was  deservedly 
won  by  Mr.  D.  Gibson.  He  also  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Medal  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association,  Limited,  for  the  best  exhibition  of  pro¬ 
duce  grown  from  One  and  All”  seeds  and  manures. 
Prizes  for  the  highest  aggregate  of  points  got  by 
exhibitors  at  the  show  (presented  by  Messrs.  Too- 
good  and  Sons),  went  to  first,  Mr.  F.  Reid,  who  got  a 
Silver  Medal  and  Certificate ;  second,  a  BroDze 
Medal  and  Certificate,  to  Mr.  Gibson,  and  third,  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  to  Mr.  R.  Knight. 


COBHAM  FLOWER  SHOW.-J/iZy  1  gth. 

The  seventeenth  annual  flower  show  was  held  at 
Cobham  Park,  by  kind  permission  of  C.  Combe, 
Esq.,  J.P.  The  weather  was  delightful,  and  a  good 
company  visited  the  show,  who  were  well  supplied 
with  beautiful  plants  and  flowers,  also  amusements 
and  music. 
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The  feature  of  the  show  was  undoubtedly  the 
table  decorations  and  bouquets.  In  the  class  for 
tables  there  were  twelve  entries,  each  being  of  un¬ 
usual  good  taste,  and  "  light  and  airy.”  Miss  W. 
Poole,  of  Fairfield,  won  the  coveted  prize  offered  by 
Mrs  Trollope,  with  a  very  pretty  table  of  Countess 
of  Radnor  and  Princess  Beatrice  Sweet  Peas, 
mixed  with  Gypsophila  and  Smilax.  The  second 
prize  offered  by  Mrs.  Earle  went  to  Miss  Pollock,  of 
Long  Boyds.  Miss  Prizeman  was  highly  commended 
for  her  efforts. 

For  a  bouquet,  Miss  F.  G.  Wigram,  Chestnut 
Lodge,  was  first. 

For  a  vase  for  drawing  room,  Miss  Wigram  was 
again  the  successful  winner ;  while  Miss  V.  Heline 
takes  the  prize  for  a  basket  of  flowers. 

In  the  cottagers’  classes  for  fruit  and  vegetables 
there  was  a  keen  competition,  Potatos  and  Onions 
were  very  much  in  evidence,  and  considering  the 
long  dry  weather,  very  good. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables,  Mr.  G.  Vincent, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Collins,  was  first ;  Mr.  T.  Marshall, 
gardener  to  Col.  Pollock,  second  :  and  Mr.  Talbot, 
gardener  to  C.  Magniac,  Esq.,  third.  Mr.  G. 
Vincent  is  also  the  successful  competitor  for  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Son’s  prize  for  the  best  collection 
of  vegetables.  For  single  dishes  of  vegetables  the 
entries  were  very  numerous.'and  of  good  quality, 
Cauliflowers  being  the  only  vegetable  that  lacked 
in  this  particular.  The  principal  exhibitors  in 
these  classes  were  Messrs.  Kippen,  Small,  William¬ 
son,  Edmunds,  and  Moore,  who  were  first,  second, 
and  third  in  almost  all  entries. 

The  same  exhibitors  were  equally  successful  with 
their  dishes  of  fruit,  Gooseberries  being  very  fine. 

In  the  open  class  for  four  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  there  was  only  one  entry.  Mr.  G.  Vincent 
was  awarded  the  prize. 

A  non-competitive  group  came  from  Messrs.  Birr 
&  Sons,  of  Long  Ditton  and  Covent  Garden,  who 
staged  a  lovely  lot  of  hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers 
on  the  centre  table,  which  made  a  good  effect. 
AmoDgst  them  we  noted  the  graceful  spikes  of 
Antbericum  ramosum,  the  thistle-like  heads  of  the 
Eryngiums,  and  the  beautiful  Lilium  Humboldti  and 
L.  testaceum  ;  and  many  other  flowering  plants  the 
firm  are  noted  for. 

Messrs.  Jackman  &  Sons,  Woking,  fitted  a  table 
of  cut  Roses  and  herbaceous  plants.  The  Roses, 
Earl  Pembroke,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Mrs.  John 
Laing  showed  well. 

Messrs.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood  Road,  S.E., 
arranged  a  very  pretty  group  on  the  grass  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  such  as  Caladiums,  Dra¬ 
caenas,  Mahonias,  and  Japanese  Maples,  with 
Begonias  and  Gloxinias  in  front. 

Messrs.  Fletcher  Bros.,  Chertsey,  contributed  a 
representative  group  of  herbaceous  cut  bloom, 
among  which  some  nice  spikes  of  Yucca  gloriosa 
were  shown,  and  also  several  boxes  of  Roses. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  of  Highgate, 
London,  N.,  put  up  a  delightful  and  very  effective 
group  of  Malmaison  Carnations,  among  which  the 
new  variety  Mrs.  Martin  R.  Smith  was  conspicuous. 
It,  of  course,  takes  after  the  old  blush  type.  They 
also  had  the  new  border  variety  Sundridge,  which 
shows  good  flowers  of  deep  cerise  scarlet,  also  a 
splendid  pure  white  form  named  Edith  Ledenham. 

The  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  gardeners  came  well 
forward  in  contributing  groups  not  for  competition. 
A  group  of  credit  came  from  Mr.  C.  Homass,  gar¬ 
dener  to  C.  Combe,  Esq  ,  J.P.,  of  Cobham  Park, 
who  grouped  a  fine  lot  of  Dracaenas,  Dicksonia 
antartica,  Cannas,  some  fine  Crotons,  and  bordered 
with  Maidenhair  Ferns,  Coleus,  and  sprays  of  tree 
Ivies. 

Mr.  E.  Barrett,  gardener  to  Miss  C.  Moore, 
Brooke  Farm,  contributed  a  similar  collection,  in¬ 
troducing  a  strain  of  seedling  Gloxinias,  which  were 
well  grown  and  freely  flowered.  A  number  of  the 
best  of  them  were  named.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
given  for  G.  Miss  Carrick  Moore,  having  large,  deep 
maroon  flowers,  and  of  erect  habit. 

Another  large  group  came  from  Mr.  John  Len- 
wood,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cundy,  Warren  House, 
Fairmile,  in  whose  group  some  Lilium  Harrisii, 
interspersed  with  Cannas,  Caladiums,  and  Crotons, 
which  collectively  produced  a  fine  effect.  Mr.  Hicks, 
gardener  to  A.  Cushney,  Esq.,  Pains  Hdl,  had  an 
equally  well  arranged  group 

Mr.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Ellesmere,  put  up  in  large  and  well  arranged 


bunches  forty-eight  varieties  of  Eckford’s  Sweet 
Peas,  which  were  highly  commended. 

The  band  of  the  3rd  Kent  Artillery  played  during 
the  day. 

NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE.— 

July  21  st. 

Under  most  favourable  show  weather  although, 
perhaps,  a  bit  hot  for  this  special  class  of  plants,  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  held  their 
annual  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Friday, 
July  21st.  The  show,  as  stated  by  the  president, 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  in  his  address  after  the 
luncheon  which  was  partaken  of  on  the  same  day, 
was  well  up  to  the  standard  in  quality,  while  the 
number  of  entries  exceeded  that  of  the  previous 
year.  Of  course,  southern  growers  complain 
greatly  of  the  dry,  hot  weather  as  a  reason  for  any 
discrepancy  of  quality.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
accorded  by  the  society  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
syndicate  for  the  generous  aid  and  donation  which 
they  had  given.  Referring  to  his  success  with 
border  Carnations,  &c.,  Mr.  Martin  Smith  dropped 
a  hint  which  he  thought  explained  the  reason  for 
such  fine  results  ;  it  was  the  using  of  rank,  greeD, 
sappy,  farmyard  manure,  6  in.  below  the  level  upon 
which  his  plants  were  put  out.  They  had  then  to 
send  down  roots  and  were  much  saved  in  the  dry 
weather.  Competition  in  most  of  the  classes  was 
very  keen. 

The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  bizarres  and  flakes 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  36,  Manor  Street, 
Clapham.  The  specimens  of  Mrs.  Douglas,  W. 
Skirving,  Mrs.  Rowan,  and  Sportsman  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine.  The  blooms  were  large,  of  good 
form,  fine  in  substance  and  well  flaked.  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  of  Slough,  was  a  very  good  second,  but 
lacked  build  somewhat.  Henry  Howard,  Geo. 
Herbert,  Guardsman,  Arline,  Duke  of  York,  and 
Sarah  Payne  were  grand  examples.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  had  blooms  of 
much  brilliance  and  very  graceful  in  form.  George, 
Lord  Salisbury,  R.  Lord,  Harrison  Weir,  and  a 
seedling  were  Ai.  Mr  Jno.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon., 
was  a  good  fourth ;  Mr.  G.  Chaundy,  Oxford, 
filth;  and  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath,  was  sixth.  The 
competition  for  twenty-four  self  Carnations  was 
very  keen  and  very  good  entries  were  in  evidence. 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  C.  Blick), 
Warren  House,  Hayes,  Kent,  led  the  way  with 
capital  blooms.  The  grand  form,  substance  and 
colour  in  this  lot  were  unsurpassable.  No  variety 
could  be  selected  as  better  than  another,  each  repre¬ 
senting  the  best  in  the  various  hues.  Cecilia 
among  pale  yellows  ;  Ensign,  of  the  whites  ;  Ebna, 
a  crimson  ;  and  Sir  Bevys,  a  dark  blood-red,  cannot 
be  too  highly  spoken  of.  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough,  was  second,  but  clearly  behind.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  came  third ;  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Thame,  next;  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Weguelin, 
Dawlish,  fifth  ;  Mr.  Rowan,  of  Clapham,  was  sixth. 

In  Class  III.,  asking  for  twenty-four  fancies,  in 
twelve  varieties,  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  was  again 
first  man.  He  certainly  is  King  of  Carnation 
growers,  judging  from  the  grand  blooms  here  dis¬ 
played.  Lily  Duchess,  The  Dey,  Hidalgo, 
Monarch,  Voltaire,  Queen  Bess,  Charles  Martel, 
and  Guinevere  were  beautiful.  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  of  Slough,  was  a  very  fair  second.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  was  placed  third  with 
compact  blooms  of  splendid  colour.  Indeed,  his 
depth  of  hue  was  in  all  classes  remarkable. 
Khedive,  Delightful,  and  Dalgetty  were  splendid. 
The  fourth  prize  went  to  Mr.  Hooper ;  the  fifth  to 
Mr.  Chaundy  ;  and  the  sixth  to  Mr.  Weguelin. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  white  ground 
Picotees,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  won  with  magni¬ 
ficent  blooms;  Brunette,  Duchess  of  York,  Etna, 
and  Little  Phil  were  the  pick  of  the  stand. 

Mr.  M.  Rowan  won  the  next  place,  with  small 
but  very  well  marked  blooms.  Mr.  F.  Hooper  was 
third,  and  very  close  to  the  last  lot  ;  Mr.  G. 
Chaundy,  fourth;  and  Mr.  John  Walker,  fifth. 

The  next  class  representing  yellow  ground 
Picotees,  was  well  represented.  Martin  R.  Smith, 
Esq.,  here  again  was  best  staged,  having  Argosy, 
Author,  Lady  Bristol,  and  Dinorah  in  grand  form. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  a  very  close  second  ;  Mr. 
Hopper  not  far  behind  in  either,  and  Mr.  Weguelin 
also  had  a  nice  lot. 

F.  A.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  B.  Nash), 
of  Woking,  was  the  winner  for  the  best  six  of  any 


self,  showing  Mr.  Eric  Hambro,  as  pure  as  snow. 
Mr.  C.  Phillips  was  second  with  Britannia;  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  third,  with  Trojan  ;  Messrs.  Thomson  & 
Co.,  Birmingham,  came  next  with  very  large 
yellows  ;  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  fifth  ;  with  very 
fair  samples  of  Lampa  ;  and  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
sixth,  with  white  Hildegarde. 

In  Class  VII.,  for  a  stand  of  six  blooms  of  any 
variety  of  fancy  Carnation,  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co. 
were  leaders  with  grand  examples  of  Voltaire,  very 
large  blooms  and  embracing  all  the  qualities  of  good 
Carnations  F.  A.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  of  WokiDg, 
showed  beautiful  types  of  Monarch ;  M.  R.  Smith, 
Esq.,  third,  with  Hidalgo;  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  fourth, 
with  smaller  blooms  of  the  same ;  and  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  fifth,  with  Goldy-locks. 

For  a  grand  stand  of  six  yellow-ground  Picotees, 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  was  first  with  Lady  St. 
Oswald.  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  were  very  close 
seconds;  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  of  Handsworth,  showed 
Golden  Eagle  ;■  and  F.  A.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  was 
fourth. 

There  was  a  goodly  entry  in  the  single  specimen 
classes,  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  leading  for  a  white 
or  blush-white,  with  Ensign.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham 
was  first  for  a  rose  variety,  putting  up  Exile.  He 
showed  for  the  scarlet  self,  and  won  first  with  The 
Sirdar.  Mr.  R'.  Sydenham  won  for  a  specimen  red- 
edged  Picotee,  having  a  good  form  of  Harry  Kenyon. 
He  also  led  for  the  rose-edged  specimen.  For  the 
yellow  ground,  heavy  edged,  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
secured  first  place ;  and  also  for  the  light  edged 
form. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  showed  for  the  maroon  or 
purple,  and  won  with  Bevys ;  also  for  a  buff  self, 
having  Benbow.  Mr.  E.  Charrington  won  for  a 
yellow  self,  with  Lady  Dora. 

In  Class  XIII.,  division  4,  for  twelve  bizarre  or 
flake  Carnations,  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  carried  off 
first  honours.  John  Wormald  was  here  the  best 
bloom,  taking  the  prize  as  the  best  flake,  and  others 
were  Sportsman,  Master  Fred,  Merton,  and  W. 
Skirving.  The  second  went  to  Mr.  R.  Sydenham. 

The  first  place  for  twelve  seifs  (dissimilar)  went  to 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  with  a  splendid  lot.  Mr. 
C.  Sharpin,  Exile,  and  Mrs.  A.  Campbell  were  very 
fine.  The  second  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  C. 
Phillips,  with  capital  blooms;  and  third,  F.  A. 
Wellesley,  Esq. 

For  twelve  dissimilar  fancy  Carnations,  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.  again  stepped  in  first ;  Mr.  Phillips, 
second ;  Mr.  Wellesley,  third ;  and  Mr.  Euston, 
Great  Gearies,  fourth.  All  were  very  fine.  The 
first  two  in  the  last  class  ware  so  placed  for  twelve 
distinct  white  ground  Picotees,  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Row- 
berry,  South  Woodford,  E.,  third.  The  blooms  here 
were  small. 

Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  K  A.  Wellesley,  Esq., 
and  A.  J.  Rowberry  were  in  this  order  for  the  six 
yellow  ground  Picotees. 

For  six  bizarres  and  flakes,  distinct,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Cartwright  was  awarded  first.  He  had  the  premier 
bizarre  Carnation  on  his  stand,  a  grand  specimen  of 
Master  Fred.,  large,  well-formed,  and  beautifully 
marked.  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  of  Handsworth,  was 
second,  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  and  Son,  Walsall, 
third,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen,  Southampton,  fourth. 
For  six  Carnation  seifs,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  gained 
first,  Mr.  A.  Chatwin  second,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
third.  The  blooms  here  were  all  very  fine. 

For  six  fancy  varieties,  Mr.  G.  A.  Went  beat  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown,  Mr.  Cartwright  coming  in  third.  For 
six  white  ground  Picotees,  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton 
&  Son  were  first  with  six  grand  varieties,  Mr.  Cart¬ 
wright  second,  and  third,  Mr.  Keen.  For  four 
yellow  ground  Picotees,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  of  Hands¬ 
worth,  beat  Dr.  A.  H  Beadles,  of  Sydenham.  Mr. 
Cartwright  won  for  three  self  Carnations. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  won  with  his  exhibit  of 
twelve  seifs  and  fancies,  three  blooms  of  each  with 
Carnation  foliage.  Old  hands  in  comparing  them 
were  of  opinion  that  they  were  the  best  in  the  show. 
They  were  grown  outside.  Venus,  Badminton,  and 
others  were  very  fine.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Thame,  was 
second,  but  he  was  far  behind ;  and  third,  Mr. 
Weguelin.  For  six  ditto,  Mr.  Hadley,  of  Reigate, 
won  with  a  fine  lot,  and  Mr.  Spurling,  of  Blackheath 
Park,  came  second.  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  led  for 
three  of  the  same. 

For  two  cut  blooms  shown  with  foliage,  of  any 
new  seedling,  Mr.  A.  C.  Charrington,  Edenbridge, 
was  first  with  the  Sirdar,  a  beautiful  crimson  scarlet 
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variety.  F.  S.  Solley,  Esq.,  Forest  Hill,  was 
second  with  a  fine  soft  pink  variety ;  and  Mr.  Weguelin, 
of  Dawlish,  was  third  with  a  rosy-cerise  variety. 

For  a  vase  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  Mr.  Hadley 
won;  Mr.  A.  C.  Charrington,  second  ;  and  Mr.  H. 
Rogers,  Woodbridge,  third. 

For  three  sprays,  ditto,  Mr.  H.  Rogers  gained 
first ;  Mr.  E.  C.  Goble,  Isle  of  Wight,  second  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  of  Oxon,  third. 

For  six  button-holes  of  Carnations,  Mr.  Goble, 
was  first ;  second,  Mr.  Charrington ;  third,  Mr. 
Solley. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  was  first  for  twelve  pot 
Carnations,  distinct,  Galileo,  Lucetta,  Agnes  Sorrel, 
and  Savonarola  (dark  maroon)  were  grand  types;  Mr. 
J.  Douglas,  was  an  able  second  ;  and  Mr.  Turner, 
third.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  also  won  first  for  a  group 
filling  thirty  sq.  ft.,  Mr.  C.  Charrington,  Chisle- 
hurst,  coming  second.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
displayed  a  lovely  group  of  seedliog  plants  raised  by 
him.  Falkland,  a  rosy-edged  yellow  ground ;  Talma, 
a  dark  edged  ditto  ;  Charles  Martel,  a  heavily  flaked 
variety ;  and  Alexandra.  All  in  this  class  were 
beautiful  blooms,  Ajula,  Earl  of  Mercia  and  Lollard, 
were  each  very  fine  in  their  respective  colours. 
Cordelio  was  extra  good,  being  pure  white  and  just 
the  least  bit  fringed. 

Table  Decorations. — One  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  show  was  the  number  of  beautiful  dinner 
tables  decorated  in  suitable  style,  and  arranged  for 
twelve  persons.  Carnations  and  Picotee  blooms 
were  alone  allowed,  with,  however,  any  foliage.  The 
first  prize  of  £$  went  to  Miss  and  Henry  Clusty, 
West  Norwood,  who  used  pale  yellow  seifs,  with 
Asparagus,  Smilax,  and  Begonia  Rex  leaves.  Over 
the  white  table  cloth  the  effect  was  grand.  Morter’s 
Stores,  Ltd.,  were  second  with  another  fine  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Miscellaneous  Groups. — Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  were  as  usual  strong  in 
herbaceous  flowers.  The  effective  display,  which 
was  of  much  interest,  included  Liatris  spicata, 
Hellenium  Bigelovi,  H.  pumilum,  Inula  salicina, 
Eryngiums,  Potentillas,  Campanulas,  and  Phloxes  in 
variety,  and  some  beautiful  Gaillardias. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Brockhampton,  Hants,  staged  a 
beautiful  array  of  Sweet  Peas,  remarkable  for  their 
depth  of  colour  and  size.  They  were  well  set  off. 

Mr.  Piper,  of  Uckfield,  showed  how  grand  a  Rose 
his  new  Sunrise  is  for  producing  flowers  all  the  year 
round. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London, 
N.,  staged  a  large  number  of  splendid  plants,  chiefly 
Malmaisons,  of  which  the  new  one,  Mrs.  Martin  R. 
Smith,  a  deep  peachy-blush  variety,  was  largely 
shown.  The  new  Edith  Leadenham  and  other  fine 
varieties  were  also  seen. 

The  Premier  self  Carnation  was  shown  by  Martin 
R.  Smith,  Esq.,  who  had  the  lovely  pure  white 
variety,  Ensign.  The  best  yellow  ground  Picotee 
was  also  his,  Childe  Harold  being  the  winning 
bloom.  The  same  exhibitor  showed  Hidalgo, 
which  was  the  best  fancy  variety.  The  blooms  are 
heavily  flaked  with  the  richest  dark  crimson  over 
yellow.  Silver  Cups  were  awarded  in  the  three 
divisions  of  the  schedule  for  the  highest  aggregate  of 
points  by  competitors  in  these  divisions,  to  one  or 
other  of  which  they  were  confined.  In  the  first 
division  Mr.  Blick  secured  the  highest  number  of 
points,  but  owing  to  the  fact  of  his  master  being  the 
donor  of  these  awards  he  declined  to  take  it.  The 
second  division  Cup  went  to  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co., 
of  Birmingham, and  for  the  highest  in  the  third  division 
Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  Selby  Park,  Birmingham, 
was  the  lucky  person. 

The  premier  heavy  edged  white  ground  Picotee 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Martin  Rowan,  Clapham,  who 
had  the  variety  Lady  Louisa.  The  best  light  edged, 
ditto,  named  Fortrose,  came  from  Mr.  R.  C.  Cart¬ 
wright,  Birmingham.  The  premier  heavy  edged 
yellow-ground  Picotee  Gertrude  was  exhibited  by 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  as 
follows  : — To  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  for  crimson 
self,  Sir  Bevys ;  white  self,  Ensign ;  yellow  self, 
Goldfinch ;  light  edged  yellow-ground  Picotee, 
Childe  Harold  ;  heavy  edged  ditto,  Hesperia ; 
fancy  yellow  ground,  Guinevere  ;  and  another  of  the 
same,  named  Erasmus.  To  Mr.  M.  V.  Charrington 
for  scarlet  self,  The  Sirdar  ;  to  Mr.  E.  Charrington 
for  yellow  self,  Lady  Wood  ;  and  to  Mr.  T.  Lord  for 
heavy  rose  edged  white  ground  Picotee,  Mrs. 
Foster. 


TAMWORTH  FLORAL  FETE  .-July  21st  and  22nd. 
The  first  show  of  the  above  society,  held  in  the 
historical  castle  grounds,  opened  under  very  un¬ 
favourable  auspices.  Rain  commenced  when  his 
Worship  the  Mayor  declared  the  show  open  at 
3  p.m.  on  Friday,  and  continued  without  ceasing 
until  late  on  Saturday  night.  Two  large  marquees 
had  been  erected,  and  were  well  filled  and  beautifully 
arranged  with  smart,  meritorious  exhibits  from 
amateurs  and  the  trade.  Keen  competition  was 
shown  in  most  classes,  the  exhibits  being  of  uniform 
quality. 

Open  Classes. — The  class  for  forty-eight  Roses, 
distinct,  was  won  by  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons, 
Coventry,  who  also  take  the  Gold  Medal  given  by 
the  society.  Alfred  Williams,  Her  Majesty,  Paul 
Neron,  and  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  were  very  good. 

Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons,  of  Worcester,  were  a 
good  second,  and  take  the  Silver  Medal,  with  Messrs. 
Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell,  third. 

For  eight  distinct  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each, 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  were  again  first,  showing 
Horace  Vernet  and  German  Caillot  very  well. 
Messrs.  Townsend  were  second,  and  Messrs. 
Pearsons,  third.  For  five  sprays,  not  less  than  three 
blooms  on  a  spray,  Messrs  Pearson,  first ;  Messrs. 
Townsend,  second  ;  and  Messrs.  Perkins,  third. 
For  twenty-four  single  blooms,  distinct,  Messrs. 
Perkins  were  first,  and  Pearsons  second,  with 
Townsend  third.  And  for  twelve  ditto  the  prizes 
were  taken  by  Messrs.  Perkins,  Townsend,  and 
Pearson  in  this  order.  In  the  class  for  six  dark  and 
six  light  varieties  Messrs.  Perkins  were  first  with 
Gustave  Piganeau  and  Marchioness  of  Dufferin  ; 
Messrs.  Townsend  were  second,  and  Messrs. 
Pearsons,  third.  For  twelve  Tea  Roses,  distinct, 
Messrs.  Perkins  took  first ; .  Messrs.  Townsend, 
second;  and  Messrs.  Pearson,  third. 

For  table  decoration  Mr.  J.  M.  Johnston,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mrs.  Chadwick,  takes  first  prize,  his  table 
consisting  of  a  very  pretty  combination  of  Adiantum 
farleyense  and  Dactylis,  with  dark  Roses.  The 
Sweet  Peas  were  excellent  and  well  shown.  Messrs. 
Jones  &  Sons,  of  Shrewsbury,  took  first  with  such 
varieties  as  Prima  Donna,  Queen  Victoria,  Mars, 
Royal  Rose,  Lady  Mary  Currie,  &c.  ;  Mr. 
George  Higginson,  gardener  to  Rev.  W.  MacGregor, 
came  in  second  ;  and  Mr.  Blanche,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Baker,  third. 

, 

For  twenty-  four  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous,  in 
twelve  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  W.  B.  Child,  of  Acocks 
Green,  was  first ;  also  for  the  twelve  distinct 
varieties. 

For  twenty-four  sprays  of  Violas,  six  blooms  in  a 
spray,  Mr.  Septimus  Pye,  of  Garstang,  took  the 
lead,  showing  nice  blooms  of  Lark,  Nellie,  Hamlet, 
Iona,  and  A.  J.  Rowberry ;  with  Mr.  Brookes, 
gardener  to  Councillor  Walters,  second. 

For  twenty-four  blooms  of  Pansies,  Mr.  S.  Pye, 
was  first ;  Mr.  T.  Nadin,  second  ;  and  Mr.  William 
Rigby,  third.  For  twelve  ditto,  Mr.  T.  Nadin  was 
first ;  Mr.  S.  Pye,  second ;  and  Mr.  W.  Rigby, 
third. 

Amateur  Classes. — For  twenty-four  distinct 
Roses,  Mr.  G.  F.  Mear,  Fazelly,  took  the  lead ;  Mr. 
G.  Burton  was  a  good  second.  For  twelve  Roses, 
Messrs.  Mear  and  Burton  were  again  first  and 
second  ;  with  Mr.  J.  Lathbury,  third.  For  six  ditto 
Messrs.  Mear  and  Burton  again  are  together,  with 
Miss  Edwards,  third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Carnations,  in  at  least  six 
distinct  varieties,  Mr.  T.  Wood  was  easy  first,  with 
Mr.  J.  M.  Johnston,  second.  For  six  ditto,  Mr. 
Johnston  takes  the  lead  with  triplets. 

There  was  keen  competition  in  the  class  for 
twelve  distinct  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  for  which 
Mr.  Johnston  was  first ;  with  Mr.  G.  Higginson  a 
very  close  second  ;  and  Mr.  Pemberton,  third. 

For  twelve  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  in  at  least 
six  varieties,  Mr.  J.  M.  Johnston  was  first,  showing 
Alstroemeria  aurantiaca  well  ;  with  Mr.  F.  C. 
Brookes,  second;  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Blake,  third. 

For  twelve  sprays  of  Violas,  six  blooms  in  a  spray, 
Miss  Edwards  was  first ;  Mr.  Johnstcn,  second  ;  and 
Mr.  Brooks,  third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Pansies,  distinct,  Mr.  T. 
Nadin  was  first ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Fowler,  second  ;  and 
Mr.  Johnston,  third. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  annuals,  Mr.  Johnston 
came  first,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Brookes,  second. 

Non-competitive  Groups  came  from  Messrs. 
Townsend  &  Sons,  Worcester,  staging  a  nice  lot  of 


cut  Roses  in  bunches,  such  as  Mdme.  de  Watteville, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Mdme.  C.  Guinosseau,  etc. 

From  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden, 
London,  came  a  magnificent  collection  of  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  cut  flowers,  including  many  rare  kinds  of 
Liliums  and  Iris  laevigata.  The  firm  was  awarded 
a  Gold  Medal. 

Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  sent  some  fifty 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  consisting  of  many  new 
varieties.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Wm.  Sydenham,  of  Viola  fame,  put  up  a 
stand,  the  wholelength  of  the  large  marquee,  with  some 
fine  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers,  and  a 
large  stand  of  many  new  and  rare  Violas  ;  also  Sweet 
Peas  in  endless  variety,  and  stands  in  many  designs 
for  table  decoration.  The  firm  also  had  a  stand  of 
Silicate  Manures.  A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded. 

From  the  Chester  firm,  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd., 
sent  cut  Roses,  Liliums,  and  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers.  (Gold  Medal ) 

Messrs.  Yates  &  Sons,  Birmingham,  sent  bunches 
of  hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers  and  annuals. 

Mr.  Septimus  Pye,  of  Garstang,  put  up  on  stands 
a  nice  lot  of  Violas  and  Pansies,  including  a  number 
of  very  showy  varieties.  (Silver  Medal). 

The  Whimper  and  Town  Band  played  selections 
on  each  day. 

MEARNS  ROSE  SOCIETY. — July  22  nd. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Saturday,  the  22nd,  under  very  favourable 
circumstances.  The  Rose  growers  of  this  district 
deserve  credit  for  their  pluck  and  enthusiasm,  and  it 
must  have  been  gratifying  to  them  to  see  such  a 
large  turn  out  of  high-class  blooms. 

In  the  open  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  Roses,  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties,  Messrs.  Croall,  of  Dundee, led  the  way, 
closely  followed  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons, 
Newtownards.  Amongst  the  first  prize  lot  were 
very  fine  specimens  of  G.  Piganeau,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
A.  K.  Williams,  White  Lady,  La  France  of  '99,  U. 
Brunner,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  etc.  Messrs. 
Dickson's  blooms,  though  not  quite  so  large,  were  in 
very  perfect  condition,  form,  substance,  and  colour 
being  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  the  class  for 
twenty-four  Tea  and  Noisette  blooms,  Messrs. 
Croall  were  again  first,  and  Messrs.  Dickson,  second. 
For  twelve  blooms,  Messrs.  Dickson  won  first, 
Messrs.  Croall,  second.  The  first  prize  for  twelve 
blooms  of  one  variety  was  won  by  Croall,  with  grand 
specimens  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing ;  A.  Dickson  &  Sons, 
second ;  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  of  Belfast,  was  third.  A 
bloom  of  Mrs.  J. Laing  in  Messrs. Croalls’  stand  gained 
the  prize  as  the  best  H.P.  bloom  in  the  hall.  In  the 
gardeners’  and  amateurs’  classes,  the  premier  prize 
was  gained  by  W.  M.  Melville,  Esq  ,  of  Hazelden, 
with  twenty-four  blooms  of  great  merit,  closely 
followed  by  that  veteran  grower  from  Helensburgh, 
Mr.  Parlane,  Mr.  John  Russell,  Mearns,  making  a 
very  good  third.  Some  notable  blooms  in  Mr. 
Melville’s  stand  were  White  Lady,  La  France, 
Caroline  Testout,  Capt.  Hayward,  and  A.  K. 
Williams.  Mr.  Melville  was  also  first  with  Mdme. 
Hoste,  for  the  best  Tea  bloom  in  the  hall. 

In  the  Pansy  classes  Mr.  Smellie,  Florist, Bushy, led 
the  way  with  forty-eight  grand  blooms  of  great  sub¬ 
stance.  His  leading  bloom  was  Miss  Neill,  the  best 
new  variety  of  this  year;  blooms  of  John  Menzies 
and  R.  White  were  also  very  fine.  W.  J.  Cupples,  a 
seedling  of  great  promise,  with  rosy-purple  blotches 
and  creamy-white  edgings  was  also  included,  while 
another  seedling,  Mrs.  J.  Cupples,  a  beautiful  flower 
of  perfect  form  with  dense  blue  blotches,  edged  pure 
white,  attracted  great  attention,  Mr.  A.  Brown, 
Florist,  Blantyre,  was  second  with  a  first-class  lot ; 
and  Mr.  Paisley,  East  Kilbride,  came  third.  For 
twenty-four  sprays  Violas  Mr.  Smellie  was  again  first 
with  a  splendid  lot  which  included  grand  samples  of 
seedling,  Nellie  Currie,  a  variety  with  three  dark 
petals,  the  top  ones  shading  off  to  white.  A  very  fine 
exhibition  flower.  Another  new  seedling  of  great 
promise,  was  well  shown,  named  W.  P.  A.  Smith,  a 
variety  with  light  canary-yellow  petals,  edged  with 
beautiful  heliotrope  edgings,  a  most  attractive  flower. 
Mr.  Brown  took  second  place  with  an  excellent 
stand,  among  which  we  noticed  as  particularly  fine, 
Bella,  Jessie  Prestwell,  Maggie  Thornley,  and  Alex. 
Benton.  In  this  class  Mr.  Paisley  made  a  very  good 
third. 

Among  exhibits  not  for  competition,  Mr.  W. 
Campbell,  of  High  Blantyre,  was  prominent  with  a 
fine  display  of  over  100  blooms  of  Carnations,  of 
which  he  is  a  champion  grower.  The  yellow  self 
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Germania  was  well  shown,  also  Munro'snew  yellow, 
Miss  Alley,  of  which  Mr.  Campbell  speaks  highly. 
This  variety  is  a  strong  grower,  is  larger  than 
Germania,  and  has  the  admirable  property  of  opening 
its  flowers  to  perfection  in  all  weathers.  The  Hon. 
A.  Hamilton  is  a  rose  self  of  great  beauty  and  charm¬ 
ing  shade.  R.  H.  Measures  is  a  large  crimson  self 
and  well-formed,  both  of  which  were  well  shown. 
Mr.  Campbell  was  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Mr.  M.  Cuthbertson,  of  the  Public  Park  Nursery, 
Rothesay,  had  a  large  exhibit  of  his  famous  herba¬ 
ceous  flowers  which  attracted  great  attention  and  for 
which  he  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal.  Mr.  Cuth¬ 
bertson  was  also  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate 
for  a  new  seedling  herbaceous  plant  named 
Oenothera  Cuthbertsoni,  a  variety  of  his  own 
raising  with  double  flowers  of  a  bright,  glossy, 
yellow  colour,  with  stems  and  leaves  of  bronzy- 
purple.  This  flower  was  also  certificated  at  the 
shows  of  the  Glasgow  Pansy  Society  and  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  Edinburgh,  the 
same  week.  It  promises  to  be  a  new  herbaceous 
subject  of  surpassing  merit.  In  this  stand  were  also 
fine  specimens  of  Lilium  Martagon  dalmaticum, 
Lilium  testaceum,  Alstroemeria  auraotiaca,  Iris 
Kaempferi  (very  fine),  Spiraea  palmata  elegans, 
Chrysanthemum  laciniatum,  a  finely  fringed  variety, 
Sidalcea  oregana,  Potentillas,  &c. 

Enthusiasm  and  good  management  have  quickly 
brought  the  Mearns  Rose  Society  to  the  front.  We 
hope  it  will  go  on  and  prosper  and  that  by  next  year 
it  will  be  affiliated  with  the  National  Rose  Society. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. — July  25 th. 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants  grown  under  various  con¬ 
ditions,  but  chiefly  as  cut  flowers  from  the  open, 
were  very  conspicuous  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday 
last.  Ferns,  Cacti,  Sweet  Peas,  hybrid  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons,  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  Roses,  and 
other  subjects  made  up  the  larger  exhibits. 

A  group  of  Orchids,  chiefly  hybrids,  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea.  Bold 
and  handsome  hybrids  were  Laeliocattleya  callisto- 
glosa  ignescens,  Cypripedium  Morganiae,  C.  Alice, 
and  C.  Euryale.  A  striking  and  uncommon  bigeneric 
hybrid  was  Epilaelia  radicante-purpurata.  Amongst 
new  plants  and  their  parents  were  Disa  Clio.  D.  C. 
superba,  Cypripedium  Alice  superbum,  and  the 
magnificent  new  bigeneric  hybrid,  Sophrocattleya 
Queen  Empress.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  exhibited  Stan- 
hopea  aurantiaca,  bearing  five  flowers. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  exhibited  Cattleya  Prince  of  Wales,  Den- 
drobium  sanguineum,  Cattleya  Eldorado  crocata, 
and  others.  A  branching  spray  of  Renanthera 
imscbootiana  was  shown  by  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Davis),  Glebelands,  South  Woodford. 

Mr.  Geo.  Reynolds,  Gunnersbury  Park  Gardens, 
staged  a  new  variety  of  Vanda  teres.  T.  B.  Hay¬ 
wood,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  Woodhatch 
Lodge,  Reigate,  exhibited  cut  flowers  of  Miltonia 
vexillaria,  including  the  beautiful  white  variety 
named  Daisy  Haywood.  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  H.  Holbrook),  Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow, 
exhibited  Dendrobium  formosa-Lowii,  a  garden 
hybrid.  Col.  Shipway  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Walters), 
Grove  House,  Chiswick,  exhibited  a  plant  ofCattleya 
gigas,  carrying  seven  flowers,  and  Gongora  Shipwayae. 
T.  A.  Rehder,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Norris),  The 
Avenue,  Gipsy  Hill,  showed  Cypripedium  Miss 
Rehder. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
brought  a  magnificent  representation  of  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  plant  flowers.  The  staging  of  this  firm  is 
always  good,  and  this  time  was  no  exception.  The 
quantity  was  immense,  and  the  quality  on  the  whole 
very  fair.  Coreopsis  verticillata,  Helenium  rigidum, 
Gaillardia  hybrida,  Liatris  spicata,  Sidalcea  Listerii, 
Scabiosa  caucasica,  and  Verbena  venosa  were  each 
very  fine  in  their  way.  Gypsophila  elegans  edged 
the  whole  of  the  stand.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R  Wallace  &  Co  ,  of  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  put  up  a  varied  collection  by  Liliums, 
Calochortus,  Carnations,  and  Iris  laevigata  in 
variety.  L.  Henryi,  L  thunbergianum  Van 
Houttei,  in  trays  ;  a  new  variety  of  L.  auratum,  and 
various  others.  Their  collection  of  herbaceous 
flowers  comprised  Spiraea  Bumalda  Anthony. 
Waterer,  Gaillardia  maxima,  Delphiniums,  Sidal- 


ceas,  &c.,  the  whole  being  well  banked  up  by  culinary 
Asparagus  sprays  and  Tritomas.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  of  LaDgport,  Somerset, 
showed  what  they  were  about  in  the  growth  of 
Gladioli  and  herbaceous  flowers  in  general.  The 
magnificent  display  of  the  former  which  they  put 
together  will  have  its  effect  on  those  who  saw  them. 
The  best  scarlet  varieties  of  these  were  Miss  Mary 
Morrison,  The  Sirdar,  Max  Meller,  Lord  Curzon, 
Mr.  Morgan  and  Kitchener.  Of  the  pinky  or  white 
forms,  Beauty,  Mrs.  Fowler,  Dr.  Woodman,  Amp¬ 
hora,  Kate  Kove  among  others,  showed  up  well. 
The  Hollyhocks  were  also  seen  to  much  advantage, 
the  most  lovely  of  which  was  Mordaunt,  a  soft, 
crimpled  pink  one.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  of  Ipswich,  tendered  a  fine 
show  of  Sweet  Peas,  of  which  Lady  Mary  Currie 
(cerise),  Countess  of  Radnor  (blue),  Black  Knight 
(purplish),  and  Sensation  (pinky  white),  were  each 
grand. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Co  ,  of  St.  Albans,  sent  some 
splendid  types  of  Acalypha  Sanderi  (syn.  A.  hispida), 
also  some  types  of  Linospadix  petrickiana  besides 
some  hybrid  Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  banked  up 
a  fine  collection  of  sweet  smelling  Victoria  or  Wall¬ 
flower  coloured  Pansies.  The  great  depth  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  these  flowers  are  sure  to  cause  their  accept¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper 
Edmonton,  effectively  grouped  a  number  of  pots  con¬ 
taining  his  new  Campanula  Mayi.  It  resembles  the 
old  blue  type  of  C.  isophylla,  only  that  the  habit  is 
closer  and  the  reniform  leaves  are  covered  thickly 
with  grey  hairs.  They  are  easily  raised  from  cut¬ 
tings.  Numerous  Maidenhair  Ferns  were  also  inter¬ 
spersed.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. .Chelsea,  show,  besides 
their  herbaceous  stuff,  a  fine  collection  of  the  Javan- 
Ico-jasminiflorum  strain  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons. 
Taking  R.  Conqueror  (rich  crimson),  R.  luteo-roseum 
(pinky-rose),  R.  Ceres  (deep  yellow),  R.  Apollo 
(orange-red),  R.  Cloth  of  Gold  (pale  yellow),  and 
others,  one  has  a  superb  collection  of  almost  per¬ 
petual  flowering  plants. 

Messrs.  Richard  Hartland  &  Sod,  the  Lough 
Nurseries,  Cork,  gave  an  exhibition  of  what  they  can 
do  in  the  growth  of  tuberous  Begonias.  They  sent 
some  splendid  samples  of  both  doubles  and  single 
blooms,  large,  well  formed,  deeply  coloured  and  last¬ 
ing.  Of  these  Duke  of  Fife  (blush-cerise),  Nero 
(brilliant  Carmime), Beauty  of  Belgrove  (pinky), Nurse 
Mary  Cornell  (salmon-rose),  and  many  more  were 
extra  good.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
staged  a  representative  group  of  herbaceous  plant 
flowers,  in  which  Phloxes  with  magnificent  spikes, 
Francoa  appendiculata,  Eryngium  hybridum,  Pent- 
stemon  barbatum,  and  a  numerous  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas,  Gladioli,  and  Iris  laevigata,  were  seen  to 
much  advantage. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  made 
part  of  a  long  table  bright  with  their  Eynsford 
superb  Pigmy  Antirrhinums,  grown  in  pots.  Their 
great  qualities  are  the  dwarfness,  floriferousness,  and 
bright  colours.  For  grouping  or  massing  in  beds 
they  are  A  I.  And  their  collection  of  Cacti  was  simply 
marvellous.  Such  a  show  must  do  much  for  the 
advancement  of  these  things.  Opuntia  microdasys, 
Mamillaria,  bocasana,  a  large  hairy  head  species,  M. 
lacircantha  plumosa,  a  foamy  bulgy  mass,  M. 
recurvispina,  well  armed;  M.  spinosissima,  Cereus 
macrogonus,  Opuntia  ursinus,  and  Echinocactus 
Grasoni,  the  golden  Cactus,  really  a  wonderful 
specimen  of  intricate  and  beautiful  vegetation,  E. 
cylindraceus  versicolor,  a  lovely  pink  spined  form, 
Opuntia  ursinus,  the  grissly  bear,  and  any  amount 
more  of  these  interesting  things  were  shown.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E., 
showed  Caladium  illustris,  Jacob  Weiss,  a  fine 
pinky-red  dwarf  variety ;  C.  F.  Cooper,  a  carmine 
form  ;  and  C.  Manuhassii,  a  green  speckled. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N., 
showed  a  collection  of  forty-five  varieties  of  Ivies. 
The  tall  variegated  forms,  especially  ths  clear 
yellows  and  pure  silvery  varieties  like  Hedera 
Madeirensis  foliis  variegatis  or  H.  chrysophylla, 
and  the  many  forms  with  deeply  dissected  leaves 
have  a  grace  all  their  own.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora.) 

( To  be  continued.) 


Questions  add  aqssjgrs. 

Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  be  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

[' Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargonium! , 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Damaged  Pea  Shoots, — James  Cameron  : — Your 
Peas  are  badly  infested  with  Thrips.  You  are  quite 
right  in  supposing  that  the  yellow  forms  are  the 
young  ones,  and  the  black  the  old  ones  of  the  same 
species.  The  ody  thing  you  can  do  to  hold  them  in 
check  is  to  syringe  the  plants  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth  with  strong  soap  suds  and  tobacco  water  in 
mixture  ;  or  on  the  other  hand  you  might  use  flowers 
of  sulphur  well  stirred  into  the  water  with  which  to 
syringe  the  plants.  Sheltered  places,  or  those  that 
are  much  shut  in  by  walls  and  trees,  favour  the 
increase  of  the  pest.  Therefore  you  should  select 
open  positions  well  exposed  to  a  free  play  of  air,  and 
keep  the  ground  clean  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thrips 
often  prove  destructive  to  Onions  and  other  garden 
crops.  You  cannot  now  cure  the  Peas,  especially  if 
all  are  as  bad  as  those  sent,  the  buds  being  much 
injured.  If  the  ground  is  sandy  you  would  do  well 
to  assist  the  Peas  with  good  drenchings  of  water 
during  dry  weather. 

Show  or  Fancy  Pansy. — J.  M. :  The  flower  you 
sent  was  that  of  a  fancy  Pansy.  The  three  lower 
petals  are  wholly  occupied  with  the  blotches  except 
a  purple  lacing  or  edging.  The  ground  colour  in 
this  case  is  confined  to  the  two  upper  petals,  and  is 
rosy-purple  without  any  lacing.  The  flower  was  not 
of  a  high  order  of  merit  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the 
petals,  and  the  toothing  or  rays  running  out  from 
the  blotches.  In  a  show  flower  you  would  have 
three  small  blotches  on  the  lower  petals,  and  a  white 
or  yellow  ground  occupying  all  the  centre  of  the 
flower  (except,  of  course,  the  portion  occupied  by  the 
blotches),  and  all  the  five  petals  would  be  margined 
or  laced  by  some  other  colour. 

Onion-smelling  Flower.— R.  0. :  The  specimens 
sent  were  Allium  Moly,  the  Great-yellow  Garlic,  or 
Moly.  We  cannot  find  any  record  of  its  having 
been  cultivated  in  this  country  for  any  economical 
purpose,  though  it  may  be  so  on  the  Continent.  In 
this  country  it  is  grown  as  an  ornamental  border 
plant.  It  may  be  eaten  by  some  people  ;  for  all  the 
species  of  Allium  or  Garlic  are  edible,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  used  at  one  time  or  other  as  pot¬ 
herbs  even  in  this  country. 

Layering  Pinks. — W.  Davis  .  If  it  were  not  for 
the  great  quantity  of  grass  upon  large  plants  of  Pinks, 
it  would  always  be  advisible  to  layer  the  Pinks  in 
place  of  taking  cuttings.  Layers  make  good  plants 
sooner  obtainable  than  by  the  slow  process  of  rooting 
cuttings.  In  any  case  you  could  layer  as  many 
shoots  as  there  is  room  for  around  the  stools,  and  this 
will  probably  give  you  all  the  plants  you  require. 

Names  of  Plants. — A.  C. :  1,  Bocconia  cordata  ;  2, 
Malva  moschata  ;  3,  Veronica  longifolia  rosea ;  4, 
Sidalcea  malvaeflorum ;  5,  Campanula  garganica 
hirsuta  ;  6,  Achillea  decolorans  ;  7,  Achillea  tomen- 
tosa. — J.  L.;  1,  Dlanthus  caesius;  2,  Monarda  • 
didyma ;  3,  Eryngium  planum. — R.  M.\  1,  Vinca 
major  variegata  ;  2,  Nepeta  Mussini ;  3,  Dianthus  del- 
toides;  4,  Lychnis  dioica  flore  pleno. — J.  Sharp  :  1, 
Nephrodium  decompositum  glabellum  ;  2,  Asplenium 
marinumelongatum;  3,  Asplenium Obtusatumlucidum; 
4,  Selaginella  Martensiirobusta ;  5,  Selaginellakrauss- 
iana  variegata.— T.  Hendry  :  1,  Iresine  Lindeni ;  2, 
Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum ;  3, 

Herniaria  glabra  — W.  M. :  1,  Masdevallia  ignea  ;  2, 
Odontoglossum  Uro-Skinneri ;  3,  Odontoglossum 

cordatum ;  4,  Oncidium  maculatum. — A.M.C.  :  1, 

Lilium  pardalinum  ;  2,  Lilium  umbellatum  ;  3,  Cor- 
onilla  varia;  4,  not  recognised  from  the  materials 
sent;  5,  Butomus  umbellatus ;  6,  Corydalis 

lutea;  7,  Spiraea  Douglasii ;  8,  Mimulus  cardinalis  ; 
G.  C. :  We  fail  to  recognise  the  leaves,  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  in  their  true  character.  They  seem  to 
be  those  of  a  Caladium  or  Alocasia.  Could  you  send 
flowers  or  older  leaves?—  E.  C.  H.  D.  :  1,  Populus 
alba  ;  2,  Populus  tremula  ;  3,  Symphytum  officinale 
var.  patens;  4,  Stachys  palustris  ;  5,  Festuca  gigan- 
tea  ;  6,  Calceolaria  rugosa  Golden  Gem  ;  7,  Lobelia 
Erinus ;  8,  Santolina  Chamaecyparissus  incana. 

Your  other  question  next  week. — A.  C.,  Inverness : 
1,  Rosa  multiflora  ;  2,  Athyrium  Filix-foemina ;  3, 
Verbascum  Chaixii ;  4,  Galega  officinalis;  5,  Inula 
Helenium  ;  6,  Senecio  japonicus. 

Communications  Received  .  — E.  Mawley  .  — 
W.  N.  Clute. — C.  Blair. — John  Fraser  (next  week). — 
The  Protestant  Echo.— Henry  Davies  (next  week). — 
T.  B. — Alfred  Johnston. — A.  G. — W.  M. — A.  K. — C. 
W. 

- — — «*• - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Hudson’s  Fertiliser  Depot,  Kilburn,  London, 
N.W.—  Manures,  Guanos,  Insecticides,  Fumigators, 
&c. 

Methven  &  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street,  and  Leith 
Walk,  Edinburgh, — Bulb  List,  1899- 
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BULBS  FOR  EARLY  FORCING. 

WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 
FREEZIA  REFRACTA  AUBA. 

PAPER  WHITE  NARCISSUS. 
DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS. 

My  consignments  of  the  above  are  now  to  hand  in  excellent  cond  tion.  Early  orders  solicited.  Catalogues  free. 


JOHN  RUSSELL,  Richmond  Nurseries,  SURREY. 


WEBBS’SEEDS 


WEBBS’ 

EMPEROR  CABBAGE. 

The  Earliest  and  Best. 

6d.  and  Is.  per  packet ;  Is  6d.  per  oz. 


From  Mr.  JOHN  WRIGHT,  Prestonpans,  June  30th,  1899. 

“Your  Emperor  is  the  best  early  Cabbage  I  have  seen, 
and  I  sold  them  at  a  much  higher  price  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  markets  than  anything  I  have  yet  grown.’’ 


WEBBS',  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES, 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  m,n.” — Bacon. 


tfrif  Ip# 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER,  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  AUGUST  $th,  1899. 


MAIDSTONE,  KENT. 

GEO.  BUNYARD « Co., 

are  now  Booking  Orders,  for  Early  Delivery, 
of  the  very  best 

STRAWBERRIES. 

NEW  and  OLD  kinds  in  Pots  for  Forcing; 
Runners  for  Open  Culture. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  TRADE. 

CULTURAL  CATALOGUES  FREE. 


ORCHIDS !  ORCHIDS !  I 

We  always  have  a  choice  stock  of  semi-established 
plants  to  select  from,  and  are  now  receiving  orders 
for  the  coming  season’s  importations. 


J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd  ,  Orchid  Importers,  Rawdon,  Nr,  Leeds. 


Cutbushs  Carnations, 
Cutbush’s  Rulbs  and 

EARLY  FORCING  PLANTS 


Catalogues  now  ready,  and  may  be  had,  post  free, 
upon  application. 


WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Highgate  Nurseries,  LONDON,  N. 


ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Quantity  Immense  I 
INSPECTION  of  OUR  NEW  RANGE  of 
HOUSES 

IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

Bush  Mill  Park,  Middlesex. 


CUTBUSH’S 
MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Everyone  can  readily  grow  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  by  using  this  Spawn  will 
ensure  success.  All  growers  speak 
in  the  highest  possible  praise  of  the 
quality.  Numerous  testimonials. 
None  genuine  unless  in  sealed  t  ack- 
ages  and  printed  cultural  directions 
enclosed,  with  our  Signature  atta<  hed. 
Price  6s.  per  bushel,  or  is.  per  cuke, 
free  per  parcels  post, 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants. 


Highgate  Nurseries,  LONDON,  N.,  and  Barnet,  HERTS. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  August  7th. — Northampton  Horticultural  Show  (2 
days). 

Tuesday,  August  8ih. — Abbey  Park,  Leirester,  Show  (2  days)  ; 
Weston-super-Maie  Show. 

Wednesday,  August  9th.— .Bishop’s  Stortford  Horticultural 
Society’s  Show  ;  York  Florists' Exhibition  of  Carnations, 
&c.;  Newport  Pagnell  Show. 

Thursday,  August  10th.— R.  B.  S.  Anniversary  Meeting  ; 
Taunton  Dene  Show. 

Saturday,  August  12th.— Coniston  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show. 


fYBRIDISATION  AND  CROSS-BREEDING. — 

Garden  Cinerarias  :  On  many  occa¬ 
sions  it  has  been  stated  or  suggested  that 
the  leading  strains  of  garden  Cinerarias  owe 
their  high  development  to  the  crossing  of 
Senecio  cruentus  (Cineraria  cruenta)  with 
one  or  more  subshrubby  species.  That 
species  of  Cinerarias,  so  called,  may  cross 
with  one  another,  thus  forming  hybrids,  has 
been  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  The  next 
point  to  be  cleared  up  is  whether  there  is 
any  evidence  of  hybrid  origin  in  the  culti¬ 
vated  strain.  The  best  of  modern  authori¬ 
ties  deny  that  there  is  any  evidence  of 
hybrid  blood  so  to  speak  in  the  best  garden 
races.  The  plants  simply  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  by  the  stems  dying  away  after  they 
have  flowered,  and  by  the  development  of 
suckers,  that  simply  repeat  the  process  of 
their  parents.  All  parts  of  the  plant  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  the  wild  S.  cruentus,  except  in 
size,  and  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  plant. 
These  characters  have  been  developed  from 
the  wilding  by  long-continued  sowing  and 
selection  of  those  forms  which  best  agreed 
with  the  florists’  ideal.  The  geometrically 
circular  heads  have  been  secured  by  the 
selection  of  those  seedlings  having  the 
broadest  rays,  because,  as  soon  as  sufficient 
width  is  obtained,  the  rays  overlap  and 
make  the  head  circular.  To  hybridise  this 
strain  would  be  going  back  and  undoing  the 
labour  of  years.  There  are  flower  lovers, 
however,  who  would  affirm  the  contrary. 
For  such  the  recently  improved  forms  of  S. 
cruentus,  and  races  more  or  less  hybridised 
with  other  species,  should  provide  all  that 
is  necessary  without  entrenching  on  the 
lengthy  labours  of  the  florist,  or  those  who 
see  the  best  type  of  the  race  in  a  round 
flower.  If  Senecio  cruentus  had  been  hybri¬ 
dised  by  any  other  species  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  development  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  preserve  the  hybrids  true,  unless 
means  had  been  adopted  for  keeping  bees 
and  other  insects  out  of  the  house  in  which 
they  were  growing,  or  the  plants  had  been 
isolated  somewhere  far  distant  from  where 


S.  cruentus  was  kept.  Bees  are  very  for.d 
of  Cinerarias  and  by  their  transferring  the 
pollen  of  the  ordinary  one  to  the  hybrids, 
the  next  generation  would  have  been  largely 
like  the  species. 


CTtreptocarpus. — For  a  decade  or  so 
several  of  the  species  of  this  genus 
have  been  systematically  hybridised  with 
one  another,  and  the  progeny  variously 
intercrossed  with  one  another.  Some  of 
the  first  hybrids  were  produced  between  S. 
Rexii  and  S.  luteus,  otherwise  known  as  S. 
parviflorus.  The  object  of  this  was  to  get 
numerous  flowers  upon  a  stem,  as  the  large- 
flowered  S.  Rexii  bears  only  one  or  two 
blooms.  Some  sensation  was  caused  by  the 
flowering  of  S.  Dunnii  at  Kew,  and  the 
subsequent  hybrids  that  were  produced 
between  it  and  B.  Rexii.  The  former  pro¬ 
duces  one  enormous  leaf,  and  from  the  base 
of  the  midrib  a  flower  scape  arises,  or  rather 
a  plurality  of  them,  one  above  the  other  in 
succession,  though  really  all  are  portions  of 
the  same  inflorescence.  This  as  a  parent 
introduced  a  great  profusion  of  flowers,  and 
an  entirely  different  colour,  giving  rise  in  the 
progeny  to  various  shades  of  rose,  purple, 
brick  red  and  other  hues  including  blue, such 
as  it  exists  in  S.  Rexii.  All  of  the^e  were 
more  or  less  showy,  and  weie  admired  by 
the  general  pub'ic,  and  by  gardeners  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  one  large  leaf  of  S.  Dunnii 
was  reduced  to  convenient  dimensions  and 
several  smaller  ones  introduced  in  its  stead. 
Some  noble  hybrids  have  also  been  produced 
between  S.  Wendlandii  and  the  garden 
strains  of  B.  Rexii,  and  possibly  others.  S. 
Dunnii  and  S.  Wendlandii  having  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  and  first  flowered  at  Kew,  the 
hybridising  of  them  was  commenced  there 
by  Mr.  Watson.  Many  of  them,  as  we 
have  already  indicated,  were  intrinsically 
beautiful,  but  gardeners  did  not  take  kindly 
to  them  till  the  large  leaves  and  many  other 
of  the  primary  characteristics  of  S.  Dunnii 
had  practically  been  obliterated,  and  the 
whole  reduced  to  the  status  of  the  original 
S.  Rexii  hybrids.  That  applies  equally 
forcibly  to  the  hybrids  of  S.  Wendiandii 
with  its  tall  flower  scapes.  We  are  sorry 
that  so  little  encouragement  was  given  to 
this  race  with  its  graceful  and  almost  pyra¬ 
midal  panicled  cymes  of  blossom,  endowed 
with  bright  and  cheerful  colours.  What 
may  be  the  outcome  of  these  garden  hybrids 
of  Streptocarpus  it  would  be  hard  to  say; 
but  it  would  be  no  surprise  if  gardeners  were 
to  go  back  to  the  old  S.  Rexii,  and  improve 
it  simply  by  seed-sowing  and  selection,  as  in 
the  case  of  so  many  other  garden  flowers. 
There  should  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  developing  several  distinct  races  of 
Streptocarpus,  seeing  that  they  respond  so 
readily  to  hybridisation  and  cross-breeding, 
and  that  they  are  scarcely  if  at  all  interfered 
with  by  insects,  as  in  the  case  of  Cinerarias. 


Wuberous  Begonias.- — Since  Begonia 
^  boliviensis  was  introduced  in  1864,  the 
most  remarkable  race  of  garden  plants 
known  has  been  evolved  by  hybridisation 
in  that  space  of  time.  It  was  a  happy  in¬ 
spiration  that  induced  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea,  to  commence  hybridising  their  in¬ 
troductions  of  deciduous,  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias.  Of  the  seven  species  introduced, 
at  least  six  were  used  by  the  hybridist  in 
the  early  stages  ;  but  the  paramount  race  at 
the  present  day  owes  their  existence  to  a  few 
only.  B.  boliviensis  was  characterised  by 
narrow  leaves  and  narrow  sepals,  and  for 
that  reason  there  has  been  a  tendency  for 
several  years  past  to  eliminate  that  species. 
The  finer  strains  show  the  influence  of  the 
round  flowered  and  broad  leaved  B.  \  eitchi, 
together  with  ihe  broad  and  silvery  \eining 
of  the  leaves  of  B.  Pearcei.  The  latter  no 
doubt  gave  rise  to  all  the  yellow  varieties  ; 
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but  the  bronzy  and  orange  sorts  point 
equally  totheblending  ofatleast  twoparents, 
having  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers  respec¬ 
tively.  B,  rosaeflora  was  used  in  some  of 
the  earliest  crosses  made  by  the  hybridist, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  B.  Clarkei. 
The  small  bright  scarlet  flowers  of  B.  Davisi 
are  very  freely  produced,  but  except  in 
several  of  the  dwarf,  small-flowered  bedding 
varieties  very  little  or  none  of  its  influence 
can  be  detected  in  the  large- flowered  race. 
In  fact  we  should  give  pre-eminence  to  B. 
Veitchi  and  B,  Pearcei  as  the  most  dominant 
parents  of  the  modern  race.  The  desire  for 
large,  circular  flowers,  and  broad  leaves,  is 
gradually  eliminating  the  last  traces  of  B. 
boliviensis,  with  its  narrow  leaves,  and  long, 
narrow  petals.  There  is  beauty  in  flowers, 
however,  apart  from  their  size  and  rotundity, 
and  we  should  like  to  see  other  standards 
for  the  development  of  races  in  gardens 
than  those  just  named,  seeing  we  have 
beautiful  material  at  hand  with  which  to 
make  a  commencement. 


Visitors  to  Kew  Gardens  in  1898  reached  to  the 
total  of  1,277,215.  The  maximum  total  for  one  day 
was  71,871  on  the  last  day  of  May,  and  the  fewest 
number  (67),  on  November  21st. 

Bad  Fruit  in  London. — The  seizure  and  destruction 
of  fermented  fruit  still  continues  to  agitate  the 
London  public.  Surely  such  an  experience  should 
teach  the  British  fruit  grower  to  dispatch  his  fruit 
to  market  in  smaller  packages  or  baskets. 

Zea  Mays  Caragua  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of 
the  green  leaved  varieties  of  Maize,  and  the  variety 
Cuzco  is,  perhaps,  equally  vigorous.  They  are 
highly  suitable  for  planting  in  beds  of  plants  in  the 
sub-tropical  garden.  For  small  beds  Zea  Mays 
gracillima  would  prove  serviceable,  as  it  is  a  dwarf 
and  more  slender  form. 

Caterpillars  in  the  Mall. — The  trees  in  the  Mall  and 
St.  James’s  Park,  London,  have  lately  suffered 
horribly  from  a  plague  of  caterpillars.  For  a  fort¬ 
night  past  the  branches  of  the  trees  have  been 
shaken,  to  the  destruction  of  many  thousands  of  the 
nasty  '•  crawling  things.”  The  thunderstorm  and 
the  recent  rains  have  also  been  of  great  service,  but 
another  thorough  sweeping  is  required. 

The  Fibres  of  the  Philippines. — The  Manila  Hemp 
or  Albaca  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  fibre 
plants  of  the  above-named  islands.  Its  fruit  is  not 
edible,  but  in  general  respects  the  plants  are  like  the 
Plantain  or  Banana.  There  are  numerous  grades, 
distinguished  by  their  colour  and  consistency. 
Nearly  the  whole  crop  is  placed  on  foreign  markets, 
and  from  the  export  it  forms  a  most  important  item 
in  the  Philippine  export  trade.  Many  of  the 
Cottons  yield  different  quantities  and  qualities  of 
fibre.  Aloes,  Pineapples  and  various  species  of 
Palms  are  greatly  used  as  fibre  plants. 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. — A  large  number  of  members  assem¬ 
bled  on  Thursday  at  St.  John’s  Parish  Room,  Red- 
land,  to  hear  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Staddon  on  the 
“  History  and  Cultivation  of  the  Apple.”  Mr.  W. 
Lock,  the  Society’s  Chairman,  some  time  ago  offered 
a  prize  of  20/-  to  nnder-gardeners  for  the  best  essay 
on  any  subject  connected  with  horticulture.  The 
competing  essays  were  judged  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Pettigrew,  of  Cardiff,  who  gave  the  premier  honours 
to  Mr.  Staddon  for  the  essay  with  which  he  favoured 
the  society  on  Thursday.  The  subject,  which  is  full 
of  interest  to  gardeners,  was  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
that  showed  the  writer  quite  at  home  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  it,  giving  his  views  alike  upon  planting,  pro¬ 
pagating,  pruning,  training,  feeding,  and  the  value  of 
the  Apple,  which  he  characterised  the  king  of  fruits, 
as  a  food  and  medicine.  A  short  discussion  followed, 
and  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr. 
Staddon  for  his  effort.  Prizes  for  Carnation  blooms 
(6)  were  awarded  Messrs.  Ross  and  McCullock,  and 
the  Society’s  Certificate  of  Merit  given  to  Mr.  Ross 
for  a  bunch  of  Gropes,  and  Mr.  Binfield  for  a  plant 
of  Cattleya  Rex. 


Paeonies  are  enjoying  decidedly  more  attention 
now  than  ever  before. 

Rain  in  Ayr. — While’the  country  around  London, 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  outwards  has  been  in 
a  burnt-up  condition  for  many  weeks  past,  a  Kilmar¬ 
nock  correspondent  tells  us  that  storms  of  rain  are 
the  order  of  the  day  there  ;  and  that  the  weather  has 
been  damp  and  unsettled  for  some  time. 

Illustrations  of  Irises. — In  the  most  recently  pub¬ 
lished  number  of  Tijdschrift  voor  Tuinbouw,  Ernest  H. 
Krelage  has  an  article  on  Irises,  illustrating  which 
there  is  a  double-page  coloured  plate  of  Iris  Gatesi 
(named  after  Rev.  T.  F.  Gates),  a  native  of  Armenia. 
It  is  a  noble  flower  of  tremendous  size  and  peculiar 
colouring,  also  remarkably  pencilled.  There  is  also 
a  distinctly  clear  full-page  block  of  Irisbismarckiana 
(syn.  I.  Sari  nazarena),  hailiDg  from  Lebanon. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Annual  Outing.  — 
A  very  enjoyable  day  was  participated  in  by  about 
fifty  members  of  the  Reading  and  District  Gar 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  when 
recently  a  visit  was  made  to  Gunnersbury  and  Kew, 
the  occasion  being  the  annual  outing  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Leaving  Reading  by  the  8  o’clock  traiD,  the 
party  reached  Gunnersbury  about  11.15,  where  they 
were  received  by  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Reynolds. 
After  partaking  of  refreshments,  kindly  and  thought¬ 
fully  provided  by  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
the  party  started  on  a  tour  of  this  delightful 
place.  Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  Water 
Lilies  and  fruit  houses  at  Gunnersbury  House, 
whilst  the  floral  decorations  on  the  “  front  ”  at 
Gunnersbury  Park  were  greatly  admired,  as  also 
were  the  large  Grape  and  Peach  houses,  all  filled 
with  excellent  crops  of  fruit.  Before  leaving  Gun¬ 
nersbury,  Mr.  C.  B.  Stevens,  the  popular  president 
of  the  association,  who  accompanied  the  members 
throughout  the  day,  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Reynolds  for  the 
interest  they  had  taken  in  the  party,  and  to  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild  for  his  kindness  in  allowing 
them  to  inspect  his  beautiful  gardens,  and  for  the 
hospitality  so  unexpectedly  shown.  Leaving  Gun¬ 
nersbury,  a  move  was  made  to  the  11  Rose  and 
Crown  ”  Hotel,  Kew  Green,  where  a  substantial 
luncheon  was  provided.  Afterwards  the  party 
broke  up  into  several  groups  and  proceeded  to  Kew 
Gardens,  where  three  or  four  hours  were  spent  in 
inspecting  the  houses  and  grounds,  Reading  was 
reached  at  about  10  p.m.,  bringing  a  most  successful 
outing  to  a  close,  the  arrangements  for  which  were 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Woolford,  the  respected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  association  and  hon.  secretary,  pro  tern. 

Seed  Dispersal.  —  At  the  R.H.S.  meeting,  held  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  July  25th, 
Professor  Boulger  gave  a  very  full  account  of  the 
various  contrivances  which  are  made  to  work 
harmoniously  for  the  spreading  and  safe  disposal  of 
seeds.  The  lecture  lasted  for  fifty  minutes.  He 
mentioned  instances  of  wind  carriage,  as  is  the 
method  of  dispersing  winged  seeds  (samaroids), 
water  carriage,  as  in  Cocoanuts,  Palm  seeds,  and 
such-like,  mentioning  at  this  juncture  the  case  of  the 
Apple  pips,  which  have  germinated  in  Iona,  and 
which,  though  in  no  special  way  adapted  for  water 
carriage,  must  have  been  brought  by  its  means  from 
a  long  distance.  Then  he  gave  instances  where  the 
seeds  of  Senecio  or  Ragwort,  catch  on  to  the  hairy 
bodies  of  passing  animals  ;  or  the  cases  where  birds 
and  animals  ate  succulent  fruits,  passing  off  the 
seeds  in  distant  parts.  The  lecture  lost  much  of  its 
romance  and  freshness  from  being  too  accurately  or 
intensely  scientific.  All  the  minute  details  of  struc¬ 
ture  in  plants,  little  known  to  any  but  professional 
botanists,  were  very  freely  cited  and  enlarged  upon. 
The  paper,  however,  will  be  very  instructive  to  the 
Fellows  when  they  have  it  before  them  to  study  at 
leisure.  Professor  Henslow,  who  occupied  the  chair, 
gave  expression  to  his  views  on  certain  points.  He 
said  that  though  Nature  had  so  many  and  seemingly 
such  accurate  contrivances  for  seed  dispersal,  it 
was  not  always  the  case  that  she  succeeded  in  her 
designs.  He  instanced  the  Dandelion  and  Daisy,  in 
which  the  seeds  (achenes)  of  the  former  had  a 
pappus  or  parachute  affair  to  carry  them  about,  and 
a  hook  at  the  base  of  the  seed  to  catch  hold  of  some 
anchorage.  The  Daisy  seed  had  no  such  helps,  and 
yet  which  of  the  two  predominated  ?  He  knew  how 
his  lawns  stood,  at  any  rate.  Votes  of  thanks  to 
lecturer  and  chairman  closed  the  meeting. 


The  Silver  Cup  for  the  aggregate  total  of  points  in 
the  first  division  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  show, 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  July  21st,  fell  to  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  who  was  next  to  Mr.  Blick. 

Weather  in  London. — The  last  eight  days  have 
been  beautiful  though  rather  on  the  hot  side. 
Wednesday,  July  25th,  finished  close  and  dull,  rain 
falling  at  night.  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday 
were  breezy,  bright,  and  delightful.  Sunday  reached 
to  84°  in  the  shade.  The  other  days  maintained 
splendid  holiday  weather. 

Mr.  Septimus  Pye  at  Tam  worth. —Ia  our  report  of 
the  Tamworth  Floral  Fete  on  p.  765  Mr.  Septimus 
Pye,  Catterall,  Garstang,  is  said  to  have  received  a 
Silver  Medal  for  an  exhibit  of  Pansies  and  Violas, 
whereas  he  really  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal.  His 
stands  of  these  popular  flowers  were  admitted  to  be 
the  best  exhibit  of  the  kind  in  the  show. 

The  Virtues  of  the  Tomato. — Recent  investigations 
go  to  show  that  the  Tomato  possesses  very  consider¬ 
able  medicinal  virtues,  says  the  Farmers'  Gazette.  As 
a  blood  tonic  the  juice  of  the  Tomato  has  been  found 
productive  of  excellent  results.  During  the  recent 
war  with  Spain  the  Americans  largely  used  an  extract 
of  Tomatos  as  a  health  preservative  among  certain 
sections  of  their  troops.  The  use  of  the  Tomato  in 
this  connection  was  the  outcome  of  experiments 
specially  made  for  the  purpose  under  the  authority 
of  the  U.  S.  Government. 

Bee  Keeping. — A  Cheshire  correspondent  bewails 
the  fact  of  his  bees  having  been  smitten  by  the 
tempting  odours  of  a  jam  factory  near  them,  in  the 
steam  of  whose  cauldrons  many  of  them  perished. 
The  flowers  and  fruit,  too,  says  he,  are  sadly  in  want 
of  some  attention  from  the  bees,  and  yet  last  week 
we  mentioned  a  case  in  which  a  lady  was  sued  for 
/50  because  of  the  embarrassment  which  her  bees 
caused  to  the  next  door  neighbour  and  her  garden. 
Such  are  the  perplexities  of  life. 

George  Monro’s  Employees’  Outing.  —  Annually, 
George  Monro,  Esq.,  of  Covent  GardeD,  London, 
treats  his  employees  to  a  day’s  sport  in  the  country, 
providing  also  a  hearty  dinner  at  a  hotel  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  outing.  This  year  his  party — he 
himself  was  unavoidably  absent — went  on  Saturday, 
July  23th,  to  the  ”  Hare  and  Hounds”  Ground  at 
Claygate,  in  Surrey.  The  sports  commenced  soon 
after  3  o'clock,  and  the  dinner  at  7  o’clock. 
A  party  of  seventy  or  nearly,  mustered 
at  the  grounds,  including  Mrs.  G.  Monro, 
Junr.,  Messrs.  G.  Monro,  Junr.,  A.  G.  Monro,  W, 
M.  Job,  B.  J.  Monro,  and  J.  B.  North.  The  winners 
of  the  sports  events  are  here  briefly  noted : — 100 
yards  handicap,  final  :  A.  Goddard,  first ;  W.  Whit¬ 
lock,  second  ;  H.  Ford,  third.  The  final  for  the  150 
yards  handicap  came  out  so  :  H.  Ford,  first ;  J.  Con¬ 
nor,  second  ;  R.  Beauchamp,  third.  For  a  like  dis¬ 
tance  (porters  only):  W.  WThitlock  was  first ;  H. 
Ford,  second  ;  J.  Connor,  third.  Also  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  for  the  officers  exclusively  :  D.  Phillips  was 
first ;  W.  Eves,  second.  Ditto  (shops  only)  :  first, 
A.  Goddard  ;  second,  W.  Cole  (scratch) ;  B.  Brown, 
third.  The  cigarette  and  soda  water  race  was 
amusing,  final :  W.  Whitlock,  first  ;  E.  E.  Lloyd, 
second  ;  —  Maddison,  third.  Final,  Egg  and  Spoon 
race:  A.  Goddard,  first;  D.  Phillips,  second;  G. 
Holmes,  third.  100  yards  three-leg  race  (porters 
only) :  F.  Maddison  and  G.  Lowe,  first ;  G.  Barrett 
and  W.  Whitlock,  second.  Ditto  (open)  :  W.  Eves 
and  D.  Phillips,  first ;  C.  H.  Townsend  and  T.  A. 
Earl,  second.  100  yards  Consolation  race :  J. 
Adcock,  first ;  G.  Holmes,  second  ;  W.  Beresford, 
third.  Long  jump  (porters  only)  :  T.  Haddon 
(second  last  year,  penalised  6  in.),  first ;  W.  Whit¬ 
lock  (winner  last  year,  penalised  1  ft.),  second.  A 
tug-of-war  between  clerks  and  porters  resulted  in  a 
win  for  the  porters  both  times.  At  the  dinner  a 
varied  programme  of  toasts  and  songs  was  gone 
through.  Mr.  T.  Simmons  proposed  "  The  Firm." 
A  little  later  on  Mr.  G.  Monro,  Junr.,  briefly  replied 
as  the  time  was  far  spent.  He  read  a  letter  from  the 
head  of  the  firm  stating  how  much  he  wished  to  be 
present  with  them  as  formerly,  and  hoped  that  the 
staff  would  heartily  co-operate  with  him  as  in  times 
past  in  maintaining  the  prosperity  of  the  business. 
The  distribution  of  prizes  then  followed,  the  prizes 
consisting  of  valuable  articles  of  a  utilitarian 
character.  The  train  returned  from  Claygate  at 
9.30  p.m.  for  Waterloo. 
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The  horticulturists,  in  and  about  New  York, 
have  been  discussing  the  relation  ot  birds  to  horti¬ 
culture  and  agriculture. 

The  Urban  District  Council,  as  recently  pointed  out 
in  our  advertisement  columns,  are  offering  two  very 
large  prizes  for  the  first  and  second  best  designs 
suitable  to  work  from  iu  laying  out  some  thirty-two 
acres  of  land  as  a  public  park  at  Ilford.  The  point 
we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  is  the  date  of  sending 
in  the  said  designs,  namely,  Monday,  August  21st,  not 
Monday,  August  7th,  as  previously  announced. 


CONFERENCE  ON  HYBRIDISATION. 

Chiswick,  July  iith. 

Subjoined  is  the  list  of  awards  made  by  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  report  of 
a  committee  of  experts  : — 

Gold  Flora  Medal. — To  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Chelsea. 

Gold  Medal — To  Monsieur  Duval,  of  Versailles  ; 
to  Monsieur  Maron,  of  Brunoy;  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge  ;  to  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Esq,,  Gnnnersbury  House;  to  Mr.  H. 
B.  May,  of  Edmonton. 

Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.— To  Monsieur 
Morel,  of  Lyons ;  to  Messrs.  Jackman,  of  Woking. 

Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal. — To  C.  T. 
Druery,  V.M.H.,  Acton. 

Silver  Banksian  Medal.  —  To  Professor 
Macfarlane,  of  Philadelphia  ;  to  Herr  Van  TubergeD, 
of  Haarlem  ;  to  Dr.  Wilson,  of  St.  Andrew's ;  to  Sir 
Frederick  Wigan;  Bart.,  East  Sheen ;  to  De  Barry 
Crawshay,  Esq.,  of  Sevenoaks  ;  to  Messrs.  Wallace, 
of  Colchester ;  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Veitch  Memorial  Medal.— To  Monsieur  Duval, 
of  Versailles  (Class  No.  6). 

Williams  Memorial  Medal. — To  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.  (Class  No.  9). 

Other  Awards.  —  First-class  Certificate  to 
Kalanchoe  flammea ;  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  to 
group  of  Kalanchoe  flammea. 

— - 

DAYBROOK  VALE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

This  is  a  lovely  secluded  spot  some  four  miles  from 
the  busy  town  of  Nottingham,  and  is  beautifully 
situated,  being  well  sheltered  all  round.  The 
entrance  is  by  a  lodge.  The  drive  is  well  planted 
on  either  side  with  choice  hardy  trees,  shrubs, 
Coniferae,  &c.  On  the  right  is  a  lake,  with 
islands,  where  graceful  swans,  ducks,  and  water 
hens  are  quite  at  home,  and  are  seen  gracefully 
swimming  about.  Bet  ween  the  lake  and  the  dwelling 
house  is  a  lawn.  Dotted  here  and  there  are  choice 
Coniferae.  Under  the  shady  trees  are  beds  of 
Fuchsias  in  perfection.  This  as  seen  here  is  a 
grand  plant  for  such  purposes.  At  given  points  are 
planted  such  fine  foliage  trees  as  Acer  Negundo 
variegatum,  Prunus  Pissardi,  and  Golden  Elder, 
which  give  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

The  mansion  is  covered  with  Ampelopsis,  Roses, 
Jasminums,  and  a  picture  is  the  house.  Comfort  in 
every  degree  is  found  everywhere.  From  the 
dining  room  one  looks  into  the  conservatory,  which 
contains  good  specimen  Palms,  Tree  Ferns, 
Bambusas,  Phormium,  and  a  grand  specimen  of  the 
well-known  Anthurium  scherzerianum.with  some  two 
dozen  bright  spathes,  stands  out  prominently  and 
conspicuously  from  the  room.  Mr.  Mee,  the 
owner,  has  done  much  to  improve  the  place  since 
he  came  into  possession.  He  carries  on  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  business  in  the  fruit  and  florist  and  nursery 
line ;  and  is  well  known  throughout  the  Midlands  as 
an  extensive  and  very  successful  exhibitor.  The 
splendid  groups  of  plants  exhibited  by  him  at 
various  shows  often  secure  the  premier  position. 
To  grow  plants  for  this  purpose  alone  one  must 
have  an  extensive  and  miscellaneous  collection. 
Such  is  found  in  the  houses  at  Daybrook  ;  and 
houses  they  are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Houses  of  Crotons.  Dracaenas,  Acalyphas,  Marantas, 
Anthuriums,  Alocasias,  Caladiums,  and  a  host  of 
other  plants  are  grown  to  perfection.  Every  plant 
having  plenty  of  room  they  are  seen  to  advantage. 
The  splendid  colours  of  the  various  foliage  plants, 
also  the  Ferns,  Palms,  &c.,  show  they  receive 
proper  attention.  Many  Orchids,  suitable  for 
cutting  purposes  and  for  grouping,  are  grown. 


Some  good  Cattleyas,  Oncidiums,  Cypripediums, 
Odontoglossums,  &c.,  are  being  kept  for  some  future 
purpose  it  is  evident.  Houses  of  Ferns,  all  the  best 
leading  sorts,  are  grown  extensively.  Such  plants 
as  Asparagus  and  its  varieties,  and  many  Aralias 
are  here  by  the  dozens.  Thriving  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants,  Allamandas,  Ixoras,  &c.,  do  well ;  and 
many  odds  and  ends  which  come  out  with  telling 
effect  in  groups,  when  properly  placed,  are  a  special 
feature. 

Tomatos  are  extensively  grown ;  good  crops  are 
now  in  perfection.  The  vineries  carry  a  fine  crop 
of  fruit,  not  sensational  bunches,  but  those  more 
suitable  for  table  use.  Peaches  in  pots  are 
well  done;  magnificent  fruits  fit  for  any  exhibition 
table  are  numerous. 

The  large  Palm  house  contains  noble  specimens  of 
Kentia,  Cocos,  Phoenix,  Seaforthias,  Latanias,  &c., 
many  20-ft.  high,  in  the  pink  of  perfection,  from 
large  size  to  the  seedling  just  potted. 

The  grounds  are  well  planted,  the  many  borders 
being  planted  with  subjects  suitable  for  cutting  pur¬ 
poses,  which  are  cut  as  required  and  sent  to  the  town 
shop,  a  splendid  new  building  situated  in  the  back 
part  of  the  Long  Row.  It  is  here  where  an  exten¬ 
sive  trade  is  done  in  fruit  and  cut  flowers.  These 
new  premises  have  every  modern  convenience,  every¬ 
where  lit  up  with  electric  light.  Cellar  accom¬ 
modation  is  grand — large  and  commodious— as  are 
also  the  offices  and  making-up  rooms.  This  part  of 
the  business  is  superintended  by  Mrs.  Mee  and  her 
daughter,  assisted  by  several  young  ladies.  All  were 
very  busy— the  former  engaged  in  making  up  bridal 
bouquets ;  and  splendid  examples  of  floral  artistic 
work  they  were.  The  many  and  various  floral  de¬ 
signs  on  view  were  models  of  horticultural  skill. 
The  stock  of  plants,  fruit,  and  flowers,  was  a  good 
representative  one,  for  nothing  but  the  best  possible 
procurable  is  kept. 

In  addition  to  these  extensive  premises  Mr.  Mee 
holds  one  of  the  largest  stalls  in  the  market,  where  a 
very  extensive  trade  is  done  in  flowers,  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  the  whole  of  which  is  well  managed  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Mee,  the  fortunate  owner,  who  is  ably 
assisted  by  his  son.— Rusticus. 


DUTHIE  PARK,  ABERDEEN. 

This  beautiful  park  of  forty-four  acres  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  city  by  Elizabeth  Crombie  Duthie,  and 
opened  by  Princess  Beatrice,  September  27th,  1883. 
The  flowering  shrubs  do  remarkably  well,  and 
flower  with  great  freedom,  Deutzia  scabra  and 
Spiraea  ariaefolia  carrying  fine  sprays  of  their 
beautiful  trusses.  Herbaceous  plants  are  well 
cared  for,  Delphiniums,  Alstroemerias,  Gaillardias, 
P>  rethrums  standing  out  to  good  advantage  on  the 
borders  with  a  background  of  greenery.  Roses 
near  the  lodge  are  carrying  good  blooms,  Gloire  de 
Dijon  looking  quite  at  home,  with  clean  strong 
growth,  which  does  remarkably  well  during  the 
autumn. 

The  base  has  been  laid  of  a  new  oblong  house  or 
winter  garden,  this  base  being  of  Aberdeen  granite, 
the  upper  portion,  the  centre  or  dome  rising  to  a 
height  of  46  ft.  to  be  of  iron,  the  outer  portions  of 
wood.  In  addition  to  the  increased  interest  that 
this  must  give,  it  will  also  form  a  desirable  shelter 
to  its  visitors  who  have  a  rather  long  journey  from 
the  centre  of  the  city.  The  bedding  and  general 
arrangements  reflect  considerable  credit  upon  the 
able  superintendent. 

•  «■*- — — 

BEGONIAS  AT  RYECROFT. 

The  tuberous  Begonia  is  one  of  a  clique  of  plants 
whose  qualities  has  through  the  skill  and  thought 
and  work  of  its  cultivators  since  thirty  years  ago, 
been  evolved  and  established.  Just  about  thirty-five 
years  ago  we  had  no  fine  tuberous  Begonias.  To-day 
they  are  the  pride  of  every  garden  and  our  leading 
florist-nurserymen  give  to  the  Begonia  a  share  of 
energy,  time  and  patience  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
plant  and  perhaps  only  shared  by  the  Cyclamen, 
Primula,  Chrysanthemum,  Carnation,  and  one  or  two 
other  special  subjects  of  popular  appreciation.  One 
of  our  oldest  established  firms,  which  still  forges 
ahead,  began  in  1864  to  hybridise  with  the  old  B. 
boliviensis,  and  some  species  then  introduced  such 
as  B.  Veitchii,  B.  Pearcei,  B.  rosaeflora,  &c.  So 
successful  were  their  efforts  that  numerous  other 


contemporary  nurserymen  followed  in  the  trail,  and 
while  one  improved  the  colour,  another  secured  a 
better  habit  to  his  plants,  or  improved  their  form 
and  floriferousness  and  so  on.  A  double  form 
appeared  in  a  public  garden  at  Lyons  in  France,  and 
this  being  perpetuated  gave  the  enthusiasts  a  big 
lift.  We  need  not  specialise  the  introducers  and 
workers  in  this  very  interesting  and  no  doubt  re¬ 
munerative  field,  further  than  to  say  that  develop¬ 
ments  have  gone  so  far  that  at  present  cross-breeders 
are  confining  their  efforts  to  special  selections  of  this 
plant  which  they  more  or  less  mark  as  their  own. 

This  prologue  has  led  us  now  to  a  more  intimate 
review  of  the  work  being  done  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
of  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
While  he  by  no  means  confines  his  labours,  he  has 
yet  resolved  specially  to  develop  the  lovely  types 
of  picotee  edged  double  forms  and  the  flaked  singles. 
It  is  a  late  date  to  be  discussing  the  qualities  of 
blooms  and  plants  under  glass,  especially  of  such 
superb  collections  as  at  Ryecroft,  where  a  blaze  of 
colour  was  flourishing  in  early  May  and  has  continued 
unabated  till  the  present. 

The  main  show  house  is  a  literal  sheet  of  scarlet 
and  pink,  orange,  cerise,  crimson,  and  blood-red; 
indeed,  every  hue  except  the  blue  tones.  And  yet, 
after  so  long  a  strain  upon  them  the  plants  are  not 
at  all  jaded,  not  lanky  or  unshapely  as  so  many 
plants  are  seen  to  be  at  the  season’s  end.  The  aims 
which  the  Ryecroft  master  endeavours  for  is  to  so 
cultivate  that  a  vigorous,  free-flowering,  shapely 
stock  of  plants,  with  good  habit  and  constitution 
and  appearance  will  evolve.  Practising  for  these 
ends,  and,  of  course,  always  conjoining  quality  and 
size  of  blooms  with  quantity,  it  is  the  easier  to  com¬ 
prehend  why  the  Ryecroft  strain  should  prove  so 
satisfactory  to  those  who  are  supplied  from  it. 

Among  others  of  Mr.  Jones’  new  double  named 
seedlings  of  greater  note  attention  may  be  drawn  to 
a  lovely  flowered  dcuble  Picotee  variety  named 
Major  Cardell.  Combining  the  best  qualities  of 
habit,  growth,  and  form  of  leaf  and  stem  structure, 
with  the  very  highest  quality  of  blooms,  this  Major 
Cardell,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  make  its  mark 
in  this  section  of  the  tuberous  Begonias  The  large, 
full,  yet  graceful  and  well-formed  flower  is  of  a  soft 
yellow,  shaded  with  pale  salmon,  and  distinctly 
edged  with  a  clear  pink  edge.  With  moderate  sized 
flowers  one  could  furnish  very  handsome  buttonholes 
from  a  plant  of  this  variety.  H.  J.  Jones  was  sent 
out  last,  and  has  been  very  well  taken  to.  The 
glowing  orange-scarlet  blooms  are  borne  erectly  and 
with  dignified  beauty,  a  quality  which  shows  off  to 
the  best  the  large  Camellia-like  flowers.  Cameo, 
too,  for  an  enormous  bloom,  with  a  rich  colour,  to 
wit,  deep  salmon-rose,  a  good  shape  and  dwarf 
habit,  is  a  variety  ^which  Begonia  lovers  will 
admire. 

Eclair  is  a  rich  pink,  with  a  very  large  Camellia¬ 
shaped  flower,  also  of  good  habit,  and  has  deep 
green,  gracefully  arranged  foliage. 

Enterprise  shows  what  is  a  new  departure  in 
Begonias,  more  often  seen  in  the  single  forms,  that 
is,  flaking.  It  has  a  rich  salmon  grounding,  over 
and  streaking  which  are  lighter  tones  of  the  same 
shade.  The  combination  of  the  light  and  darker 
hues,  seen  under  varying  lights,  is  exquisitely  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  rather  too  much  for  words. 

Mabel  Rowbotham  is  very  sweet,  affording  one  a 
splendid  rosy-salmon  variety  with  an  excellent  style 
of  growth.  Pink  Perfection  should,  we  think,  be 
acceptable  to  all  tastes.  It  is  ODe  of  the  bright 
pinks,  clear  and  brilliant.  The  flower  are  well-nigh 
perfect,  and  well  shown  forth,  It  is  a  good  plant. 
Though  great  size  is  seldom  to  be  found  among  the 
double  whites,  there  is  yet  a  vigour  and  floriferous¬ 
ness  connected  with  them  that  makes  up  for  the 
larger  blooms  of  the  others.  Puiity,  as  one  of  Mr. 
Jones'  recent  seedlings,  is  as  white  as  snow,  very 
free  flowering,  and  bearing  medium  blooms  in  a 
showy  way. 

Ryecroft  Gem  gives  us  a  deep  rosy-red,  Camellia¬ 
shaped  bloom,  of  very  free  habit.  This  latter 
qual'ty  is  specially  pronounced.  There  are 
numerous  others  of  the  newer  double  varieties,  and 
each  has  some  distinctive  peculiar  quality  which 
makes  their  presence  most  desirable  and  recommend- 
able  for  lovers  of  these  beautiful  flowering  plants. 
The  older  varieties,  such  as  Beauty  of  Belgrove  (with 
charming,  silvery-pink,  Rose-like  flowers),  Bexley 
Gem,  Empress,  Henry  Irving,  W.  Hunt,  Mrs. 
Hudson,  La  France,  Mrs,  Phil  Rider,  Mrs.  G. 
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Smith,  Lady  Clare,  and  others  have  been  in  grand 
condition  during  the  last  two  months,  and  numerous 
batches  of  the  same  strain  are  ready  for  supply  at 
any  time. 

We  have  only  space  left  for  a  reference  to  some  of 
the  finer  new  single  varieties.  The  single  forms  are 
recognised  by  Mr,  Jones  as  now  being  large  enough 
so  that  attention  is  more  directed  to  the  perfecting 
cf  form  and  substance  and  lasting  qualities.  May 
Manser,  one  of  this  year's  introductions,  is  lovely 
to  a  high  degree.  A  light  centre,  broaching  upon 
pure  white,  and  a  deep  rosy-crimson  edge  and  lighter 
pinky  shading  flushing  inwards,  combine  unitedly  to 
make  May  Manser  an  acquisition  to  Begonia  lovers. 
Gloriosum  is  glorious  in  its  depth  of  clear  yellow. 
H  ro  of  Omdurman  has  all  the  richness  of  a  scarlet 
tunic  and  Nero  crowns  itself  also  with  a  crimson 
mantle.  Snowdrift  is  large  and  pure,  well  borne 
and  free.  Queen  of  the  Roses  gives  us  a  soft,  warm, 


pleasant  ro:e  tone;  and  Sensation,  to  conclude  with, 
leaves  in  our  hands  a  type  entirely  new,  furnishing  a 
“  fancy  "  Begonia  with  a  yellow  centre  and  rose- 
coloured  edges.  It  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  immense  stock  grown  by  Mr.  Jones  when  we  say 
that  last  year  he  grew  170,000  plants,  of  course,  not 
all  in  pots  But  in  another  sentence  we  must 
conclude. 

Upon  review  we  found  a  healthy  stock  in  every 
quarter.  Fancy,  regal  and  Other  Pelargoniums  were 
past  flowering  and  had  made  splendid  plants  for 
giving  cuttings.  Many  a  house  is  filled  with 
Tomatos,  and  all  with  Mr.  Jones’  own  variety, 
The  Cropper,  which  yields,  it  is  reckoned,  an 
average  of  10  lbs.  a  plant,  and  this  with  plants 
quite  close  together.  Ferns  and  some  splendid 
specimen  Crotons  in  the  favourite  named  varieties 
are  doing  well  indoors,  and  thousands  of  grandly 


grown  Chrysanthemums  outside  make  up  an 
assemblage  of  stock  worth  at  any  time  a  visit  from 
those  interested.  We  have  notice  of  a  new  venture 
by  Mr.  Jones,  which  is  the  addiDg  of  a  bulb  depart¬ 
ment  to  his  business. 

- — *• - 

THE  ENGLISH  SLIPPER  ORCHID. 

Cypripedium  Calceolus. 

This  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  interesting  of  our 
native  Orchids  and  withal  one  of  the  readiest 
to  cultivate,  provided  of  course  that  a  healthy,  well- 
rooted  specimen  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

Formerly,  when  the  demand  for  botanical  speci¬ 
mens  was  not  so  great  as  of  late  years,  the  Slipper 
Orchid  was  found  well  established  in  several  of  the 
English  counties,  but,  alas  !  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
collectors,  this  lingering  specimen  of  an  early  flora 
has,  unless  in  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  stations, 


become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Grant  Allen  tells  us 
that  the  English  Lady's  Slipper  now  lingers 
but  in  two  places,  one  of  these  "  a  single  estate  in 
Durham,  where  it  is  as  carefully  preserved  by  the 
owner  as  if  it  were  pheasants  or  fallow  deer.” 

The  peculiar  structure  and  elegance  of  this  Orchid 
render  it  a  desirable  acquisition  for  the  rock  garden 
or  flower  border  and  where  it  succeeds  admirably  if 
planted  in  rich  fibrous  loam  to  which  a  dash  of  lime 
or  calcareous  stone  chippings  have  been  added. 
Usually  the  flower  stands  a  foot  in  height  on  a  leafy 
stem,  the  conspicuous  part  of  this  being  the  inflated 
lip  or  pouch  which  is  of  a  clear  yellow  like  the 
Calceolaria,  the  exterior  being  marked  with  reddi- fa- 
brown  dotted  lines. 

The  accompanying  illustration  from  ip^cimens 
grown  in  Greenwich  Park,  was  kindly  drawn  by  Miss 
Airey,  grand  daughter  of  the  late  Astronomer  Royal, 


Sir  George  Airey.  It  gives  a  faithful  representation 
of  the  plant. — A .  D.  Webster. 

— —  <B. 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  25th  ult. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Sophrccattleya  Queen  Empress,  Nov  hyb.  bigen. — 
The  new  bigeneric  hybrid  just  named  is  the  largest 
and  finest  of  this  alliance.  The  seed  parent  was 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  and  the  pollen  bearer  Sophronitis 
grandiflora.  The  stems  as  yet  are  only  1  in.  to 
ij  in.  long,  and  bear  a  solitary  oblong  leaf.  The 
flowers  are  intermediate  in  size  between  the  parents. 
The  sepals  are  rosy-carmine,  heavily  suffused  with 
scarlet  at  the  tip.  The  large,  ovate  petals  are 
rounded  at  the  end,  rosy-carmine,  and  darker  at  the 
tip  and  edges.  The  tube  and  side  lobes  of  the  lip 
are  carmine-crimson,  and  the  lamina  is  heavily 
suffused  with  purple.  The  interior  of  the  tube  is 
orange,  streaked  crimson.  (First-class  Certificate). 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Disa  Clio  superba,  Nov.  hyb.  var. — The  parents 
of  this  hybrid  were  D.  Veitchi  (itself  a  hybrid)  and 
D.  grandiflora.  The  flowers  were  similar  to  those  of 
D.  Clio,  also  shown  for  comparison,  but  the  variety 
superba  has  much  darker  flowers,  they  being  of  a  rich 
dark  carmine.  The  petals  are  spotted  with  crimson 
on  a  yellow  ground,  and  the  lip  is  small  and  lanceo¬ 
late.  It  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  Disa.  (First-class 
Certificate).  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Renanthera  Storiei. — The  upper  sepal  is  oblan- 
ceolate  and  orange,  oveilaid  with  crimson;  the 
petals  are  similar.  The  two  lateral  sepals  are 
broader,  obo\  ate-spathulate,  and  rosy-red,  heavily 
blotched  with  dark  crimson  spots.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  a  triangular  panicle.  (Award  of  Meri>). 
J.  Guney  Fowler,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Davis), 
Glebelands,  South  Woodford. 

Vanda  teres  Gunnersbury  Park  var .,  Nov.  var. 
—The  petals  of  this  beautiful  light  variety  are 
obovate  and  white.  The  nearly  orbicular  petals  are 
soft  silvery  mauve.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  and  the 
tips  of  its  side  lobes  are  pale  purple.  The  base  of  the 
lamina  and  all  the  interior  of  the  tube  is  soft  orange- 
yellow,  there  being  none  of  the  usual  crimson  lines 
at  all.  (Awardjof  Merit.)  Messrs,  de  Rothschild 
(gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Reynolds),  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Acton. 

Floral  Committee. 

Caladium  Mme.  Jean  Dybowski.— The  leaves  of 
this  variety  are  of  good  exhibition  size,  of  a  rich, 
glossy,  metallic  red,  splashed  and  edged  with  olive 
green.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  LondoD. 

Campanula  Warley. — This  is  considered  to  be  a 
natural  hybrid  by  the  exhibitor,  and  some  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  say  the  parents  were  C.  isophylla  x  C. 
Hendersoni,  itself  a  hybrid.  The  plant  is  about  a 
foot  high  ;  and  the  lower  leaves  are  cordate  while  the 
upper  ones  are  lanceolate  and  shortly  stalked.  The 
flowers  are  bright  blue  and  consist  of  two  or  three 
corollas,  neatly  fitted  inside  one  another.  It  might 
well  be  a  semi-double  variety  of  some  continental 
form  of  C.  rotundifolia,  of  which  there  are  many. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  curious  double  C.  r.  sol- 
danellaeflora.  In  any  case  it  is  pretty.  (Award  of 
Merit.)  Miss  E.  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Essex. 

Delphinium  Jose-Marie  Heredia. — The  flowers 
of  this  truly  double  Delphinium  are  the  largest  we 
have  seen.  The  petals  form  a  perfect  rosette,  and 
are  lilac  with  sky-blue  tips,  and  very  pretty. 
(Award  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Nicotiana  sylvestris. — The  leaves  of  this  orna¬ 
mental  Tobacco  are  oval  or  elliptic,  the  stem  leaves 
beiDg  contracted  below  the  middle  and  widened  into 
an  auricle  at  the  base.  The  flowers  have  a  slender, 
drooping  tube  about  3-in.  to  3.J-in.  long,  and  a  five- 
lobed  lamina  of  moderate  size,  the  whole  beiDg  white. 
The  plant  as  a  whole  is  graceful  and  pretty.  (Award 
of  Meiit.)  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Hudson),  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton. 

Vitis  Thunbergii.—  The  leaves  of  this  Japanese 
Vine  are  large,  leathery  in  texture,  wrinkled  and 
deep  green  above,  and  covered  with  rusty  hairs  be¬ 
neath.  They  are  slightly  3-lobed  and  toothed  on  the 
edge.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer, 
Kaap  Hill,  Woking. 
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Abies  Douglasii  pumila. — This,  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  Colorado  variety,  is  dwarf  and  globular 
in  outline,  with  short,  close  set  leaves.  The  plant 
shown  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  was  2-ft.  high  and 
2-ft.  through.  (First-class  Certificate.) 

Arundo  Donax  macrophylla. — The  leaves  of  this 
bold  and  handsome  variety  are  auricled  at  the  base 
oi  the  lamina,  very  broad,  and  glaucous.  The 
variety  has  a  good  reputation.  (Award  of  Merit.) 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer. 

Phlox  Fiancee. — Here  we  have  a  very  choice 
and  valuable  pure  white  variety  of  an  autumn 
flowering  Phlox  bearing  large  panicles  of  pure  white 
flowers.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt. 

Rose  J.  B.  M.  Camm. — This  is  desirable  as  a  new 
hybrid  Bourbon  Rose,  a  cross  between  the  H.P. 
Mdme.  Luizet  and  Mrs.  Paul.  The  blooms  consist 
of  a  small  conical  centre,  with  a  goodly  number  of 
the  outer  petals  much  revolute  and  reflexed.  The 
whole  are  of  a  soft  silvery-pink  with  rosy  tips  and  edges. 
The  blooms  are  softly  fragrant.  (Award  of  Merit.) 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Begonia  Mr.  John  Caulfield.  —The  large  double 
flowers  of  this  tuberous  variety  are  of  a  rich  rosy- 
scarlet,  with  several  centres.  (Award  of  Merit.) 
Messrs.  Richard  Hartland  &  Son. 

Begonia  M.  Wannot.  ■ —  The  broad,  rounded 
petals  of  this  tuberous  Begonia  are  soft  pink,  and 
arranged  round  several  centres,  making  a  large 
bloom.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  Richard  Hartland 
&  Son,  The  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Grape  The  Lady  Hastings. — This  new  variety  of 
Grape  sported  from  Muscat  Hamburgh  in  1886, 
which  is  an  oval,  black  Muscat  Grape  of  first  quality 
and  appearance.  The  sport  occurred  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hastings  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Shingler),  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk,  who  showed 
two  fine  bunches.  It  sets  well  and  fruits  freely,  and 
keeps  till  the  turn  of  the  year.  The  berries  are 
large,  globular,  richly-flavoured,  sweet,  and  covered 
with  a  fine  bloom.  The  sport  has  kept  true  since 
1886.  (First-class  Certificate.) 


SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 

Rose  and  Strawberry  Meeting. 

For  a  few  years  past,  this  well-known  northern 
horticultural  body  have  held  a  midsummer  meeting 
at  which  Roses,  among  floral  enumerations,  are  a 
special  feature,  and  as  the  finest  of  the  dwarf  fruiting 
plants,  the  Strawberry  is  specialised.  This  year’s 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Gartshore  Hall,  122,  George 
Street, Edinburgh,  on  Thursday,  July  20th.  Mr.  Todd, 
the  late  president  of  the  association,  undertook  the 
organising  of  the  show,  and  in  his  hands  such  exhib¬ 
itions  always  seem  to  surpass  even  the  highest 
expectations.  Nurserymen  from  all  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land  as  a  rule  send  representations  of  their 
produce,  and  even  Ireland  is  not  behind. 

Among  the  trade  exhibitors  of  Roses,  we  have 
notice  of  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  from  Dundee; 
Messrs.  Thomas  Smith  &  Sons,  Stranraer;  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  who 
sent  eight  large  boxes ;  and  of  course  the  usual 
liberality  and  co-operation  of  the  Edinburgh  nursery¬ 
men  was  heartily  evidenced  Among  some  of  the 
more  prominent  of  these  were  the  tables  and  groups 
from  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  ;  Mr.  John  Downie ; 
Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  of  Waterloo  Place;  and 
Mr.  Michael  Cuthbertson,  from  Rothesay,  who  was; 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  for  a  variety  of 
Evening  Primrose  (Oenothera  Cuthbertsoni),  a 
seedling  selected  from  a  sowing  of  Oe.  Fraseri. 

The  exhibits  of  Strawberries  were  very  numerous 
and  highly  creditable  to  those  who  sent  them. 
Special  awards  were  given  to  Mr.  Mathison,  of 
Curriehill,  for  a  beautiful  contribution,  in  which  the 
varieties  Dr.  Hogg,  James  Veitcb,  Bothwell  Bank, 
Scarlet  Queen,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  were 
eminently  fine.  Mr,  D.  Kidd,  of  Carberry  Tower, 
Musselburgh,  showed  capital  examples  of  British 
Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  W,  E.  Gladstone.  He  was 
deservedly  awarded  a  special  Certificate.  Mr.  James 
Jackson,  of  Methven  Castle,  Perthshire,  received  a 
special  Cultural  Certificate  for  the  splendid  samp'es 
of  Veitch’s  Perfection,  Monarch,  Gunton  Park,  Lord 
Suffield,  Leader,  President,  Empress  of  India,  and 
Royal  Sovereign. 

Mr,  McIntyre,  The  Glen,  Innerleithen,  sent  the 
little  known  but  splendid  variety  Glen  Diamond,, 


and  also  President.  This  exhibit  was  very  highly 
commended.  Mr.  D.  Jardine,  of  Ravelstone,  showed 
Garibaldi  and  Royal  Sovereign  ;  and  Mr.  Lorny, 
Bird’s  Mill,  was  very  highly  commended  for  his 
Lord  Overton  Strawberry. 

Mr.  Alexander  McKenzie,  Trinity  Grove  Gardens, 
Edinburgh,  showed  what  care  and  attention  can  do 
for  Strawberries  even  on  a  hot,  dry  soil.  From  a 
few  lines  of  plants  he  sent  fine  fruits  of  Royal  Sove¬ 
reign,  John  Ruskin,  Garibaldi,  Gunton  Park,  and 
British  Queen,  for  which  he  was  highly  com¬ 
mended. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  of  Gosford,  always  shows 
strongly  in  fruit,  and  among  Strawberries  he  was  not 
out  of  his  element.  His  Sir  Harry,  Latest  of  All, 
Garibaldi,  Elton  Pine,  Gunton  Park,  and  James 
Veitch  were  worthy  of  the  high  commendation  they 
got. 

Mr.  George  Wood,  of  Oswald  House,  Edinburgh, 
showed  his  favourite  variety,  Royal  Sovereign  ;  and 
Mr.  James  Fordyce,  BoDally  Tower,  Colinton,  was 
highly  commended  for  Duke  of  Edinburgh  variety. 

After  the  members  had  fully  inspected  the  merits 
of  the  various  dishes,  they  sat  down  at  the  meeting 
(confined  to  members  and  friends)  and  more  fully 
and  practically  discussed  the  qualities  by  partaking 
of  them.  At  this  meeting,  Mr.  MacKenzie,  of 
Warriston  Nursery,  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  his 
own  inimitable  way,  gave  a  review  of  horticulture 
over  fifty  years,  and  also  spoke  of  the  exhibits,  and 
thanked  all  those  who  had  helped  to  make  the  show. 
Mr.  Lorey,  Carlton  Street,  Edinburgh,  briefly 
described  the  judges'  report  on  the  produce  shown, 
remarking  that  very  soon  the  Waverley  Market 
would  have  to  be  requisitioned  if  this  summer  meet¬ 
ing  continued  to  develop.  Mr.  Todd  also  spoke. 

Mr.  Eckford,  Wein,  Shropshire,  the  champion  in 
Sweet  Pea  growing,  sent  a  -  lovely  representative 
collection. 

Messrs.  John  Ford  &  Co.,  Piinces  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  showed  a  portion  of  the  service  of  glass 
specially  manufactured  for  the  banquet  given  by  the 
Royal  Archers  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

— fr- - 

KltcRen  Garasn  Calenflar. 

The  hot,  dry  weather,  particularly  in  the  Southern 
districts  and  on  light  gravelly  soils,  has  sadly 
retarded  the  growth  of  all  vegetable  crops,  more 
especially  those  of  the  Brassica  and  Pea  tribes.  The 
soil  in  some  places  has  become  so  parched  that  it  is 
impossible  for  plants  to  take  root,  and  even  those 
which  have  been  planted  for  some  time  have  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  holding  their  own. 

Salads  have  become  scarce,  and  good  Lettuces  are 
dear.  It  is  well  under  such  circumstances  to  make 
note  of  which  stands  the  dry  weather  best.  Here 
Mammoth  White  Cos  is  a  IoDg  way  ahead  of 
all  other  Cos  varieties.  Its  pure  white  hearts  are 
both  large  and  crisp,  and  have  withstood  the  drought 
fat  better  than  any  other,  not  having  such  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  go  to  seed.  One  of  the  main  secrets  in 
growing  first-class  summer  Lettuce  is  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  liberal  manuring.  The  manure,  however, 
ought  to  be  put  at  least  1  ft.  below  the  surface,  that 
the  roots  may  find  ample  support  during  such  a 
season  as  we  are  now  having.  With  us  plants  that 
were  put  out  between  the  rows  of  Peas  on  ground 
from  which  the  Broccoli  was  cleared  on  May  31st 
have  done  remarkably  well,  the  whole  of  the  crops 
being  cut  within  seven  weeks  of  the  time  of  planting. 
There  is  no  better  paying  crop  than  Lettuce  when  well 
looked  after,  for  if  planted  1  ft.  apart  each  way  they 
would  produce  an  astonishing  sum  where  there  was 
a  ready  sale  for  such.  From  now  to  the  end  of 
September  is  the  most  difficult  time  to  have  them 
good,  as  constant  attention  must  be  given  them. 
Another  small  sowing  should  be  made  to  give  the 
last  supply  of  plants  for  autumn  and  early  winter 
use ;  after  this  the  hardy  winter  varieties  must  be 
sown.  . 

Owing  to  the  dry  weather  there  has  been  much 
difficulty  in  getting  the  early  Cabbage  seed  to  ger¬ 
minate,  and  should  the  hot  weather  continue  shadirg 
must  be  resorted  to.  If  the  ground  be  thoroughly 
moistened,  then  covered  with  mats,  evaporation  will 
not  be  so  great,  so  that  ihe  seed  will  be  kept  more 
regularly  moistened.  The  mats,  however,  must  be 
removed  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  after 
sowing,  or  the  plants  will  become  drawn  up,  spindly, 
and,  therefore,  rendered  useless. 


Peas  must  on  no  account  be  neglected  during 
such  trying  weather,  as  both  red  spider  and  thrips  are 
very  prevalent.  Those  just  commencing  to  bloom 
ought  to  be  frequently  syringed  of  an  evening,  and  if 
either  of  the  above  are  detected  a  weak  solution  of 
some  insecticide  should  be  used  to  cleanse  the  foli  ig-i. 
Water  must  also  be  freely  applied  to  the  roots  to 
help  the  plants  to  refist  the  attacks  of  such  vermin. 

French  Beans  are  sure  to  drop  their  flov.ers  un¬ 
less  liberally  treated  to  manure  water.  Those  who 
have  a  good  sewage  tank  to  run  to  will  find  the 
advantage  of  its  use.  Cauliflower  will  need  an 
abundant  supply  of  moisture  to  prevent  them  button¬ 
ing  or  bolting  before  being  fully  grown.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  pay  particular  attention  to  all  newly 
planted  winter  crops,  so  as  to  get  them  well 
established  if  possible. 

Ground  should  also  be  prepared  for  sowing 
Onions  to  stand  the  winter.  It  is  rather  strange  that 
the  Queen  is  so  lii tie  sown  in  the  autumn,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  varieties  that  turn  in  the  first  in  spring. 
After  a  mild  winter,  if  planted  out  in  the  autumn  the 
bulbs  are  often  large  enough  for  use  by  the  latter 
part  of  April,  or  just  about  the  time  the  others  are 
being  planted  out.  Onions  are  a  most  useful 
vegetable,  and  are  in  request  the  whole  year  round, 
therefore  extra  pains  should  be  taken  to  have  them 
when  required. — Kitchen  Gardener. 


Now  is  the  time  of  joy  and  fullness,  and  now  we  are 
reaping  what  rewards  the  season  has  given  us.  The 
earliest  of  the  Pears  and  Apples  will  soon  be  fit  for 
use.  All  other  fruits  are  now  yielding  their  fullest 
returns.  All  except  the  Strawberries,  which,  in  the 
south,  are  now  on  the  wane.  Away  down  in  Kent 
they  have  been  past  for  some  days. 

Strawberries  have  had  a  sorry  time  of  it  this 
year.  They  are  tender  subjects  to  handle.  In  a 
rainy  season  the  difficulty  of  getting  fruits  wi  h 
flavour  or  of  getting  them  to  ripen  is  well-known. 
Then  in  a  dry  season,  unless  the  soil  be  particu¬ 
larly  well  adapted  to  their  liking,  the  difficulty  then 
is  to  get  them  to  swell.  At  the  same  time  I  would 
rather  have  a  dry  season  than  a  wet  one  for  them. 
On  my  very  dry  and  hot  soil  there  are  only  a  few  varie¬ 
ties  I  ever  indulge  in.  Of  these  Royal  Sovereign  and 
Scarlet  Queen  have  been  very  good,  and  certainly  the 
earliest  of  them  all.  I  picked  both  on  the  first  of 
July.  (Midlothian)  Scarlet  Queen,  as  a  rule,  is 
three  or  four  days  later  than  the  former  named. 
Then  comes  John  Ruskin,  a  splendid  cropper  with 
me,  and  then  Garibaldi^as  we  in  the  north  prefer 
to  call  it.  It  is  always  a  sure  cropper  and  a  con¬ 
tinuous  bearer.  So  far  as  cropping  go  us  this  year, 
I  may  say  that  our  three-year-old  Royal  Sovereigns 
are  in  hearty  condition ;  also  Waterloo,  Gunton  Park, 
and  British  Queen,  but  I  think  my  soil  is  too  light 
for  tSe  latter  variety,  and  it  may  have  to  be  ousted. 
I  have  a  trial  of  Veitch’s  Perfection,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  I  cannot  say  much  about.  It  appears  to  be  a 
late  bearer. 

Apple  Trees,  Pears,  and  Plums  may  at  this 
time  have  their  shoots  shortened  back  a  little.  It  is 
now  that  I  like  to  go  over  the  trees,  and  thin  cut 
any  parts  too  much  complicated.  One  gets  an 
exact  idea  of  what  space  the  remaining  or  chosen 
shoots  are  to  get.  Apricots  may  be  spurred  back. 
Those  buds  which  were  not  removed  at  the  earlier 
thinnings  will  have  formed  shoots  outward  from  the 
furnishing  wood.  These  are  the  ones  to  spur  back. 
The  pinching  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  growths  will 
also  mainly  resolve  itself  into  the  stopping  at  about 
the  third  leaf  of  lateral  shoots.  Leading  shoots,  of 
course,  will  be  left  as  they  are.  Whenever  the 
Raspberry  canes  have  done  their  fruiting,  cut  them 
out  and  train  in  the  most  suitable  of  the  young  ones. 
Gooseberries  and  Red  and  White  Currants  may 
also  be  in  a  general  way,  pruned  to  somewhat  firm 
wood.  If  you  have  the  time  and  the  material,  do 
not  leave  off  feeding  your  trees.  It  is  now  after  the 
first  flush  of  growth  has  reached  it  furthest  limit 
that  plants  have  somewhat  of  a  lull.  They  are  on 
holiday.  After  this,  when  the  pruning  and  pinching 
of  the  summer  growths  have  been  aitendod  to,  the 
tail  end  of  their  vigour  speeds  itself  in  storing  up, 
fattening,  and  solidifying  thi  growih  which  has 
already  been  made,  and  which  we  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  leave.  Therefore,  I  say,  still  allow  them 
nourishment.  Of  course,  so  long  as  they  are  bear¬ 
ing  fruit,  this  will  not  apply.  All  grafts  should  be 
looked  over  now,  and  leading  shoots  made  secure  by 
staking.  Budding  operations  are  now  in  full 
swing.  Those  insertions  recently  made  must  be 
seen  to  in  shade,  moisture,  and  that  the 
ligatures  be  not  too  tight.  Keep  the  ground  and 
the  plants  in  all  quarters  clean. — J.  H.  D. 
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Hints  for  ||mateurs. 


Cacti. — Considering  how  very  intricate  the  structure 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Cactus  tribe  is,  and  with 
the  real  beauty  there  is  in  the  exactitude  of  their 
proportions — these  proportions  too,  dependent  on 
manifold  work  and  change  internally — I  do  wonder 
that  such  limited  appreciation  of  them  exists. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  highly  interesting.  It  may 
be  that  it  requires  a  peculiarity  of  mind  to  see  the 
interesting  things  about  them,  but  of  that  I  caDnot 
say.  Most  people,  of  course,  like  something  which 
yields  quick  returns,  ample  returns,  and  worthy 
returns.  This  all  granted,  the  ease  with  which 
Cacti,  as  a  rule,  can  be  grown,  the  little  space  or 
the  rough  and  ready  conditions  which  they  require 
ought,  I  think,  to  ensure  their  more  liberal  patronage 
by  all  classes  of  plant  lovers.  While  it  is  true  that 
they  do  well  in  pots,  their  natural  conditions  and 
appearance  are  mo^  fittingly  met  and  enhanced  by 
the  system  of  planting  them  out ;  and  to  all  except 
trade  growers  there  should  be  few  objections 
against  the  system.  Many  a  little  greenhouse  could 
be  portioned  off,  so  that  part  of  a  border  might  be 
made  and  planted.  The  position  need  not  be  too 
sunny.  It  may  seem  strange  to  shade  Cacti,  but  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  prettiest  collections  I  know  of, 
always  keeps  a  slight  shading  over  his  house  during 
the  scorching  summer  days. 

Making  a  Border. — In  a  few  words  it  may  be 
said  that  stones,  crocks  and  sandy  soil  properly 
used,  constitute  the  needful  materials  of  a  Cactus 
b;d.  Make  the  bed  at  least  2  ft.  deep  for  the  larger 
plants,  like  some  of  the  Cereus  or  Opuntias.  Raise 
the  layers  from  the  bottom  with  loose  bricks,  broken 
in  quarters,  then  sandstones,  crocks,  and  rough  lime 
rubble  may  blendedly  be  filled  in.  Then  having 
raised  these  lower  layers  high  enough,  cover  the 
surface  over  wiih  very  rough  turves.  A  compost  in 
which  either  to  pot  or  plant  the  Cacti  in,  should 
contain  one-half  of  good  fibrous  loam,  and  the  other 
half  composed  of  what  I  have  mentioned,  that  is, 
sand,  lime  refuse,  broken  crocks,  and  pieces  of 
bricks.  Of  course,  the  fineness  of  these  mixtures 
will  have  to  depend  on  the  plants  about  to  be  potted 
and  also  whether  they  are  to  be  confined  in  pots, 
large  or  small,  or  put  out  to  the  freedom  of  a  bed  or 
border.  Anyhow,  be  careful  in  the  potting  or  plant¬ 
ing  out,  for  it  is  an  operation  not  needed  every  day. 
See  that  the  roots  are  all  sound,  and  if  so,  spread 
them  out  on  all  sides,  working  in  the  compost 
judiciously,  firming  with  the  hands,  and  tread  gently 
as  the  work  progresses. 

In  potting,  very  gentle  ramming  may  be  done. 
Now,  according  to  their  size  again,  the  question  of 
the  need  for  slaking  will  have  to  be  determined. 
The  larger  plants  must  be  balanced  either  by  a  wire 
or  wires  on  different  sides,  or  by  fastening  them  to  a 
single  strong  stake,  only  that  this  latter,  though  for 
the  time  useful,  will  not  at  all  be  ornamental.  Do 
not  water  the  plants  for  a  few  days  after  the  potting 
or  planting,  but  keep  a  moist  atmosphere  and  also 
syringe  the  plants.  This  sort  of  work  should  take 
place  in  February  or  March,  or  indeed  any  time 
through  the  late  winter  and  spring. 

Almost  the  only  other  item  now  is  that  of  water¬ 
ing,  and,  of  course,  the  maintenance  of  a  suitable 
temperature.  It  may  be  taken  roughly  that  in 
winter  they  should  be  kept  dry,  occasional  waterings 
being  quite  sufficient  for  them.  When  they  are 
briskly  growing  in  summer-time  the  supply  of  water 
should  be  regular.  The  general  winter  temperature 
should  rauge  between  50°  and  6o°,  and  in  summer 
from  7oq  to  go°  with  sun  heat.  I  do  not  propose  to 
give  a  selection  of  varieties,  as  I  deem  it  most  advis¬ 
able  for  an  intending  purchaser  to  choose  his  own 
plants  from  a  good  collection,  guided  by  the  advice 
of  an  expert. 

Gladioli. — At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
brilliant  spikes  of  Gladioli  are  showing  up  as  one  of 
the  great  features  of  the  hardy  plant  gardens,  a  word 
or  two  about  them  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Well, 
first  considerations  in  their  growth  is  the  kind  of  soil, 
its  staple  and  mechanical  condition.  From  what  I 
can  judge  our  plants  last  longer  and  are  better, 
stronger  in  every  way  on  a  heavy  dark  loam.  Now 
many  reccommend  just  the  opposite;  that  is,  a 
light  humic  soil.  For  the  lesser  flowered  and  more 
delicate  sections,  where  they  are  grown  out-of-doors, 


a  lighter  soil  may  be  proper,  but  from  my  experi¬ 
ence  this  does  not  answer  for  the  hybrid  Gandaven- 
sis  section.  And  with  a  good  solid  soil  the  need  for 
feeding  you  will  find  to  be  almost  nil.  Indeed,  to 
grow  them  free  from  disease,  and  rapid  in  propaga¬ 
tion,  the  less  of  these  manurial  additions  one  gives 
to  them  the  better.  On  dry  soil,  however,  they  must 
be  watered  freely.  They  prefer  dry  and  warm  con¬ 
ditions,  but  neither  too  much  heat  or  drought  at  all 
answers.  In  planting,  begin  early  in  March,  and 
continue  at  intervals  until  May,  by  which  the 
season  of  flowering  is  stretched  out.  The  corms 
(not  bulbs)  should  be  planted  3  in.  deep,  and  at  least 
1  ft.  apart.  I  do  not  very  much  care  for  the  mixing 
of  colours,  my  reasons  being  that  the  general  eflect 
is  greatly  reduced,  and  the  interest  somewhat  spoilt. 
Neat  stakes  must  be  placed  against  each  spike  when 
it  appears. 

Lift  the  corms  after  the  leaves  begin  to  wither. 
The  foliage  and  shoots  must  be  left  intact  till 
the  corms  have  become  thoroughly  dry  and 
ripened.  Hang  them  up  in  bunches  in  some  dry, 
cool,  old  attic  or  shed.  No  damp,  however,  must 
be  near  them.  Probably  the  best  or  quickest 
method  of  propagation  is  that  ot  selecting  and 
growing  on  the  little  bulbils  around  the  base  of  the 
old  ones.  Seeds  are  also  fairly  reliable. 

Antirrhinums  —The  varied  forms  of  the  Snap¬ 
dragons,  as  these  plants  are  popularly  called,  are, 
I  reckon,  among  the  most  valuable  hardy  plants  we 
have.  Their  worth  too  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  grown  quite  as  liberally  in  large  gardens  as  in  the 
garden  of  the  allotment-holder,  or  he  who  has  only 
a  few  rods  of  land  around  his  house.  Swaying  on 
the  precipitous  banks  near  the  railway  stations,  or 
'  scattered  about  in  any  light  border,  old  ruined  walls, 
or  places  of  a  parallel  likenness,  their  beauty  and 
their  worth  is  very  specially  unfolded.  And  how 
easy  to  cultivate.  It  may  be  said  that  a  rich  light 
soil  suits  them  to  ihe  fullest.  Sow  a  pinch  of  seed 
from  now,  any  time  for  the  next  few  weeks  either  in 
the  open  border,  which  I  prefer,  or  in  boxes  to  be 
transplanted  Iaier  on.  These  will  be  in  beautiful 
form  for  planting  to  yield  flowers  next  year  at  this 
time.  Plant  them  regularly  in  lines  or  beds.  There 
are  three  or  four  sections  into  which  Antirrhinums 
can  be  classed.  The  first  is  the  tall  growing  kinds, 
the  majus  group  as  they  are  termed,  which  reach  to 
7  ft.  and  8  ft.  high.  Then  there  are  the  minor  forms, 
those  which  grow  more  densely  and  seldom  higher 
than  2  ft.  These  probably  are  the  most  serviceable 
and  the  most  generally  used.  Then  Messrs.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  of-Swanley,  who  have  done  so  much  in 
bringing  about  new  styles  of  plants,  have  reared  a 
pigmy  strain  which  for  close  massing  or  for  pot 
culture  may  prove  acceptable.  There  may  also  be 
classed  a  section  to  embrace  those  between  the 
minor  and  major  sections.  Before  I  leave  off,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  no  insect  can  enter  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla  or  flower  tube,  but  the  big 
humble  bees,  and  even  they  as  well  as  hive  bees, 
not  to  be  done  out  of  the  hidden  honey,  bite  or  pierce 
a  hole  at  the  base  of  the  tubular  flowers. 

Bucharis  Culture. — A  summary  may  well  be  made 
on  the  cultural  needs  of  these  natives  of  tropical  South 
America.  Great  heat,  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots 
and  in  the  air,  good  soil  of  a  rich  and  rather  heavy 
nature,  with  rather  meagre  shade,  are  the  main 
points  to  adhere  to.  New  stocks  are  raised  either 
from  seeds  or  from  the  bulbils  at  the  base  of  the 
parent  plants.  When  plants,— about  three  bulbs  in 
a  6  in.  or  7  in.  pot  —  are  growing  quickly,  and 
are  established,  warm  water  has  a  marked  effect  on 
them.  I  know  of  a  grower  who  flowers  a  splendid 
tubful  of  these  plants  frequently  by  alternately  rest¬ 
ing  them  and  feeding  them  with  weak  liquid  manure 
whose  temperature  is  never  less  than  750.  But  such 
warm  water  I  do  not  advise.  Pot  the  bulbs  half-an- 
incb  deep  and  moderately  firm,  and  it  is  important  to 
have  strong  bottom  heat  for  their  growth.  Cut  off  the 
flowers  whenever  they  begin  to  wither  and  so  con¬ 
serve  the  strength.  Young  plants  should  not  be 
rested  until  they  are  matured,  but  when  great  fat 
bulbs  are  made  see  about  getting  them  firmed  and 
ripened.  Rest  them  gradually,  but  let  them  have  a 
thorough  firming  up.  For  the  Eucharis  mite  there 
is  hardly  a  remedy.  To  wash  and  clean  the  bulbs 
with  lime  water,  and  to  water  them  with  sooty  liquid 
is  anything  but  pleasant  to  the  mites,  and  such  appli¬ 
cations,  if  moderate,  help  the  plants.- — Beacon. 


Abutilons  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Mallows. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  mil  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Selection  of  a  Boiler. — T.  Ingram,  Lytham  :  The 
working  principles  to  be  considered  in  the  selection 
of  a  suitable  boiler  should  be  (1)  its  heating  surface 
and  its  power  to  heat  the  dimensions  of  your  range. 
(Every  square  foot  of  effective  heating  surface  in  a 
boiler  is  equal  to  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  of  4  in.  piping,  or 
50  ft.  to  60  ft.  of  3  in.  piping.)  (2)  Boilers  ought 
always  to  be  able  to  do  half  as  much  more  heating  as 
is  ever  generally  required  from  them.  (3)  A  small 
apparatus  ought  to  have  more  surface  of  boiler,  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  piping,  than  a  larger  one, 
because  the  fire  is  less  intense  and  burns  to  less 
advantage  in  a  small  boiler.  (This  latter  point  also 
brings  up  the  consideration  of  its  power  for  retain¬ 
ing  latent  heat  or  of  speedily  gathering  intensity.) 
(4)  The  quantity  of  fuel  a  given  boiler  will  consume 
is  also  something  to  attend  to.  (5)  The  manner  of 
its  heating,  that  is,  whether  a  saddle,  upright  tubular 
or  ought  else,  and  its  convenience  for  stoking.  (6) 
The  proper  regulation  of  draught. 


Troublesome  Red  Spider.— H.  F.  T.,  Salisbury : 
The  red  spiders  are  all  but  indiscernible  by  the 
naked  eye,  being  about  /0  of  an  inch  long.  The 
mother  parent  spins  a  fine  web  underneath  the 
foliage  cf  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Vines,  Peaches, 
Orchids,  Palms,  and  other  plants,  then  lays  her 
eggs.  Very  soon,  under  favourable  conditions,  the 
young  spiders  hatch  out  and  commence  to  draw 
upon  the  juices  of  the  leaves  These  very  soon 
assume  a  yellowish  or  gray  hue,  due  to  dissolution 
and  extraction.  Breeding  goes  on  all  the  year  under 
suitable  circumstances.  In  winter,  they  seek  the 
protection  of  sheltered  positions,  hiding  away  in  dry 
crevices  of  walls,  beneath  the  soil  under  hot-water 
pipes,  and  so  on.  Water  and  moisture  they  dislike, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  by  untiring  efforts  with  the 
syriDge  and  water-pot  the  advance  of  the  red  spider 
(Tetranychus  telarius)  will  not  be  great.  Dusting 
flowers  of  sulphur  lightly  over  the  foliage,  or  coating 
it  on  with  a  syringe,  using  also  soft-soap,  or  by 
making  a  sulphur  lather  to  coat  the  hot-water  pipes 
with,  alter  having  made  them  very  hot,  will  cause  a 
sulphury  vapour  to  ascend  to  the  destruction  of  the 
spiders.  This  latter  work  demands  much  care  and 
judgment. 

The  Age  of  Trees.—/.  Fell,  Hawick,  N  B. :  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  the  number  of  rings  shown 
in  the  transverse  section  of  a  tree  indicates  the  age 
of  the  latter.  Climate,  seasons,  accidents,  &c  ,  may, 
however,  make  this  method  at  times  unreliable. 
The  truest  section  should  also  be  made  at  the  real 
base  of  the  tree.  Our  Dicotyledonous  trees  are 
built  up  in  a  series  of  cones,  as  it  were,  which  are 
broadest  at  the  base  and  gradually  taper  upward  till 
they  terminate  in  the  annual  growths  at  the  top. 
Even  with  tropical  Monocotyledons  the  resting  or 
dry  season  and  the  growing  or  wet  season  are  often 
or  generally  clearly  enough  marked.  In  the  case  of 
trees  whose  centres  have  decayed,  you  might  make 
very  rough  calculations  by  comparing  the  proportions 
of  its  stoutest  branches  with  the  patriarchal  trunk. 

Stiff  Clay  Soil. — Uncertain :  Well,  yes,  as 
mentioned  at  p.  680,  lime  opens  heavy  soils  and 
firms  a  light  open  one.  You  see  each  little  grain  of 
lime  cements  together  so  many  of  the  grains  or 
particles  of  clay  or  sand.  So  that  with  clay  when 
the  particles  become  adherent  they  form  a  soil  of 
opener,  coarser  lumps,  although  still  very  fine. 
Now  with  a  light  soil,  the  sand  grains  are  loose. 
By  the  action  of  lime  they  are  joined,  yet  are  still 
loose  enough.  So  you  see  now  that  the  same 
material  answers  exactly  opposite  cases  by  the  same 
method.  Clays  can  be  improved  by  burning.  Fire 
releases  the  silicates  of  alumina  which  become 
soluble,  and  these  are  then  rendered  capable  of 
being  acted  on  by  air  and  water,  from  which  they 
absorb  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  &c. 


Cabbage  Gall- Weevil.  S.  R.,  Berks.  :  The  female 
lays  her  eggs  on  the  roots  of  Cabbages,  Turnips,  &c., 
in  early  summer.  In  something  like  ten  days  the 
larvae  hatch  out,  and  by  their  sucking  give  rise'  to 
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irritation,  which  causes  the  production  of  cells, 
which  form  the  warts  which  you  find  on  your  plants. 
After  the  larvae  have  fed  for  some  time  they  change 
to  the  pupae  state,  which  is  passed  in  the  soil.  The 
life  cycle  is  complete  in  two  months.  The  later 
broods  from  the  weevils  hatch  out  and  the  larvae  or 
first  stage  after  the  egg  pass  the  winter  in  the  gall. 
The  galls,  as  a  rule,  sooner  or  later  decay,  and  may 
thus  be  the  ruin  of  the  plants. 

Remedies. — Keep  the  land  clean,  especially  keep 
it  free  from  cruciferous  weeds.  Destroy  the  first 
attacked  plants,  also  all  old  Cabbage  stocks. 
Applications  of  gas-lime  after  clearing  off  the  crops. 
Avoid  using  vegetable  mould  as  dressings  to  the 
land. 

— — -So - — ■ 

CROSS-BRED  POLYPODIES. 

Whether  hybridisation  or  cross-breeding  of  Ferns 
is  the  subject  in  hand,  we  may  say  at  once  that  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  do  the  work  with  that 
certainty  which  is  accomplished  amongst  Orchids. 
The  hybridist  or  cross-breeder  can  only  hope  to 
bring  the  protballi  of  two  parents  into  contiguity 
and  hope  for  the  best.  The  archegonia  (female  cells) 
and  the  antherozoids  (male  cells)  are  too  small  to  be 


CONFERENCE  ON  HYBRIDISATION. 

(Concluded  from  page  762.) 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Dr.  W.  O.  Focke,  of 
The  University,  Bremen,  on  the  second  day  of  the 
Conference,  which  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Westminster,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Geo.  Henslow,  M.A ,  who  said  there  was  no 
necessity  for  a  long  introductory  speech,  as  the 
time  would  be  fully  occupied  with  the  papers  to  be 
read.  He  then  briefly  introduced  Herbert  J. 
Webber,  Esq  ,  Washington,  U.S.A. 

Plant  Hybridisation  in  the  United  States. 
Herbert  J.  Webber,  Esq,  Washington,  U.S.A. , 
special  envoy  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  the  work 
being  done  by  the  United  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  plant  hybridisation,  illustrating  his  re¬ 
marks  by  limelight  views.  He  said  the  work  of  his 
department  had  not  been  long  under  trial,  to  that  as 
yet  he  could  give  no  definite  results.  Their  cross¬ 
breeding,  &c.,  was  chiefly  among  the  Orange  plants, 
Cotton  and  Cereals.  Among  the  OraDges,  he  stated 
their  aim  to  be  to  secure  a  hardier  variety  or  varieties, 
for  both  last  year  and  this  a  great  many  plants  had 
been  spoilt  by  frost  in  a  single  night,  causing  losses 


all  through,  however,  was  towards  the  diminution 
of  the  lateral  lobes.  The  characters  of  the  leaf- 
blades  were  often  found  to  be  completely  altered. 
The  hybrids  showed  in  all  cases  increased  size  and 
vigour.  The  Tangierine  OraDge  was,  in  cases,  the 
male,  and  the  trifoliate  was  the  female.  In  time,  it 
is  hoped  to  get  ihe  qualities  of  a  good  market  fruit. 

Experiments  are  also  being  made  between  Citrus 
Aurantium  and  the  Pomelo  (C.  decumana).  The 
primary  results  in  these  trials  gave  nearly  all  true 
Pomelos,  although  proper  hybrids  were  found. 

Pineapples  have  been  taken  in  hand,  and  some¬ 
thing  like  1,000  are  now  developing.  The  object  in 
view  here  is  to  get  seeded  fruits.  By  crossing  varie¬ 
ties  or  species  usually  seedless  seeds  are  found  in 
those  operated  with.  Mr.  Webber  also  said  that  the 
disease-resisting  qualities  of  the  Pineapples  were  in 
need  of  attention.  They  were  also  working  to 
obtain  smooth-leaved  Pineapples,  because  of  the  in¬ 
convenience  attending  the  work  with  the  present 
forms. 

The  Sea-Island  (off  Georgia)  Cotton,  which  is  a 
species  with  very  fine  long  threads,  yielding,  in  fact, 
the  best  Cotton  in  the  world,  was  under  trial  with 
the  Upland  Cotton.  The  Sea-Island  Cotton  is  being 
used  as  the  male  parent,  and  it  is  found  that  to  be  of 
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observable  except  under  the  power  of  the  micro¬ 
scope.  The  form  of  the  progeny  and  their  general 
behaviour  is  almost  the  only  clue  upon  which  the 
Fern  raiser  can  rely 

The  accompanying  illustration  was  prepared  from 
dried  specimens  of  plants  in  his  collection,  shown  at 
the  Chiswick  Conference  by  Charles  Thomas 
Druery,  Esq ,  F.L.S.,  xi,  Shaa  Road,  Acton, 
Middlesex.  The  supposed  parents  are  Polypodium 
vulgare  var.  bifidc-cristatum  and  P.  v.  elegantissi- 
mum, shown  on  the  extreme  left  (i)  andright  (4)  respec¬ 
tively.  The  two  fronds  in  the  middle  of  the  picture 
are  believed  by  the  raiser  to  represent  the  progeny. 
The  finely  cut  frond  (2)  is  considered  to  represent  the 
true  cross, while  the  frond  (3)  muchdivided  at  the  base 
only  is  believed  to  be  a  reversion  towards  the 
parent  on  the  left.  We  describe  the  variety  P.  v. 
elegantissimum  cristatum  as  a  cross,  because  varie¬ 
ties  only  of  the  Common  Polypody  are  concerned. 


The  Buds  and  Berries  of  Myrtus  Communis- were 
eaten  by  the  Ancients  in  lieu  of  spices,  and  are  still 
used  in  parts  of  Tuscany  in  place  of  pepper.  A  wine 
called  Myrtidanum  is  also  prepared  from  the  plant. 
Coming  nearer  home,  in  France,  an  agreeable 
perfume  known  as  Eau  d'Ange,  is  distilled  from  the 
flo  wers, — L  indley . 


up  to  as  much  as  hundreds  of  dollars.  The  view  was 
put  forth  that  unless  a  hardier  and  equally  sweet 
Orange  can  be  raised,  the  growing  of  these  plants  in 
Florida  at  least,  must  be  given  up.  Citrus  trifoliata,  a 
deciduous,  trifoliate  plant  grows  well  as  far  north  as 
New  York,  and  this,  crossed  with  The  common 
Orange  and  others,  was  hoped  to  yield  a  fruit  after 
their  desires. 

If,  said  Mr.  Webber,  we  could  get  some  of  the 
common  Orange  blood  into  the  trifoliate  variety  (the 
common  Orange  is  unifoliate  and  not  deciduous)  the 
characters  of  hardiness  and  earliness  might  be 
secured,  two  things  greatly  for  the  better,  we  think. 
In  all  the  species  of  Orange  and  several  of  the 
Citrons  or  Lemons  we  find  poljembryony,  that  is, 
several  plants  are  raised  from  one  seed.  The  lantern 
was  here  requisitioned  to  more  clearly  explain  and 
demonstrate  the  development  of  superembryony. 
The  illustrations  represented  hybridisation  between 
the  Tangierine  Orange  and  the  three-leaved  (tri¬ 
foliate)  tribe  ;  and  the  latter  and  the  sweet  Orange. 
These  experiments,  it  was  well  to  bear  in  mind,  were 
between  evergreen  and  deciduous  species. 

The  results,  as  shown,  proved  true  hybrids  and 
“  false  hybrids  ”  coming  from  the  same  seeds;  and 
very  decided  differences  in  the  heights,  habits,  and 
forms  in  a  single  batch  of  seedlings.  The  tendency 


any  good  a  smooth-seeded  Upland  Cotton  must  be 
chosen  as  the  bearer,  because  that  with  rough  seeds 
the  fibre  gets  spoilt  in  the  jennying  process  during 
manufacture. 

The  Structure  of  Certain  New  Hybrids. 
The  lecture  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  St. 
Andrews,  N.B.,  on  "The  Structure  of  Certain  New 
Hybrids  (Passiflora,  Albucas,  Ribes,  and  Begonias 
&c.),”  with  lantern  demonstrations,  was  highly  inter¬ 
esting,  and  very  full  of  instruction  and  suggestion. 
He  had  crossed  Passiflora  caerulea  (fivelobed  leaves) 
with  P.  Buonapartea  (leaves  entire),  and  the  result¬ 
ing  hybrid  showed  a  three-lobe-leaved  plant.  The 
lecturer  made  a  neat  arithmetical  solution  of  this  by 
saying  that  if  we  add  up  five  and  one  we  get  six, 
which,  divided  by  two,  gives  us  three.  The  perianth 
of  this  hybrid  is  remarkable  in  having  the  three 
colours,  red,  white,  and  blue.  Dr.  Wilson  went 
much  more  minutely  into  the  details  of  structure  in 
his  hybrids  than  did  any  of  the  other  lecturers.  He 
showed  by  the  aid  of  the  lantern  where  the 
parents  differed  from  their  progeny,  and  emphasised 
the  need  for  far  greater  accuracy  of  observation, 
even  to  the  microscopical  details  of  the  results 
attending  hybridisation.  He  also  showed  peculiari¬ 
ties  in  the  structure  of  the  ovaries  of  the  above 
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Passiflora  hybrid,  due  to  over-vigorousness  of 
growth.  This  was  the  reason,  he  thought,  why 
hybrids  were  useless  for  operating  with  until  some 
time  after  their  introduction.  Other  crosses  among 
the  Passion-flowers  made  by  Dr.  Wilson  are  P. 
alba  with  P.  Buonopartea;  P.  alba  and  P.  Constance 
Elliot ;  and  P.  alba  with  P.  edulis.  In  the  latter 
cross  there  was  a  tendency  to  yellow  variegation 
which  he  did  not  like.  It  had  the  effect  of  weaken¬ 
ing  the  strain. 

His  work  with  the  Albucas,  a  race  of  Cape 
liliaceous  bulbs,  had  given  him  some  interesting 
results.  He  showed  a  plant  of  A.  corymbosa,  and 
another  of  A.  prolifera,  two  so  unlike  in  shape  of 
bulb  and  flowers  that  to  unite  the  two  would,  we 
might  think,  place  a  problem  before  the  bearing 
plant  as  to  what  production  should  emanate.  A. 
corymbosa  has  a  great  massive  bulb,  while  A.  pro¬ 
lifera  has  a  small  bulb  bearing  around  it  a  profusion 
of  very  tiny  ones.  But  the  resulting  hybrid  was  a 
very  nice  medium  bulb,  having  a  very  nice  balance 
of  both  parents  in  it.  Further,  when  this  hybrid 
was  crossed  with  A.  prolifera  it  gave  back  the 
monstrous  bulb  of  A.  corymbosa,  but  with  also  an 
enormous  amount  of  small  bulbils  fixed  upon  the 
top  of  it.  Dr.  Wilson  also  showed  a  bulb  with  the 
"  blood  "  of  five  distinct  species  in  it,  and  each  one 
was  clearly  traceable.  In  crossing  a  large  bulbed 
form  with  a  small  bulb  he  got  distinctness  thus  far, 
that  half  were  like  the  mother,  and  half  like  the 
male.  The  intermediate  positions  of  the  flower 
stalks  and  manner  of  opening  were  next  discussed. 
Drooping-flowered  species  hybridised  with  erect 
sorts  produced  a  plant  whose  inflorescence  was  held 
in  an  oblique  posture.  The  differences  in  the  nature 
of  the  flowers  was  clearly  evident.  A  case  contrary 
to  the  rule,  however,  was  found  in  A.  minor,  a  small 
drooping  species  crossed  with  A.  prolifera,  which  is 
erect,  the  hybrid  being  also  perfectly  upright.  The 
plants  having  the  mixture  of  five  species  were  per¬ 
fectly  healthy,  flowering  freely  and  having  good 
seeds. 

The  microscopical  study  of  parts,  as  the  edge  of 
the  leaf,  the  under  and  upper  sides  of  the  same  and 
parts  of  the  flower  had  all  received  Dr.  Wilson’s 
close  study  and  from  the  lantern  illustrations  the 
various  lengths,  breadths,  forms,  &c.,  of  the  marginal 
hairs  and  other  parts  of  the  different  parents,  and 
then  of  the  hybrids,  were  distinctly  different ;  and 
clearly  these  are  characters  worthy  of  attention.  The 
fact,  said  the  Dr.,  that  these  are  single  cells,  and  as 
such  varying  so  much,  shows  that  the  microscopical 
study  of  the  internal  mophology  and  physiological 
changes  is  one  of  the  phases  in  hybridisation 
which  has  been  too  seldom  thought  of. 

The  Gooseberry-Black-Currant  cross  was  also  very 
fully  noticed.  Among  the  Begonias  differences  are 
becoming  apparent.  Most  remarkable  in  the  hardy 
tuberous  class  is  the  fact  of  the  stems  becoming 
thickened  and  fleshy,  and  being  more  or  less 
perennial  from  crossing  these  with  B.  coccinea,  thus 
in  a  large  measure  takiog  the  place  of  the  tuber 
itself.  In  these  cases  too,  the  lower  leaves  remain  a 
long  time  before  dropping.  Hybrids  have  been  got 
from  B.  semperflorens  and  B.  fuchsioides. 

Hybridisation  viewed  from  the  Standpoint  of 
Systematic  Botany. 

R.  Allen  Rolfe,  Esq.,  A.L.S.,  Kew,  prepared  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  but  time  preventing  the  reading  of  it, 
he  made  some  remarks  to  explain  his  views  embodied 
in  the  same.  He  said  that  both  in  the  past  and  at 
present,  the  labours  of  the  hybridists  were  unsavoury 
to  the  systematists  because  of  the  breaking  up  and 
confusing  of  their  classification.  But  it  had  made 
great  advances  and  artificial  classification  cannot 
stand  against  natural  law  and  order.  About  natural 
hybrids,  which,  said  Mr.  Rolfe,  many  systematists 
refuse  to  accept  but  try  to  explain,  it  was  shown  that 
from  crossing  the  supposed  parents  of  the  natural 
hybrids,  the  suppositions  have  in  several  cases  been 
substantially  proved.  Cases  of  this  kind  exist  in 
Geum,  Salix,  Hieracium,  Rubus,  Epilobium, 
Narcissus,  Tragopogon,  Digitalis,  the  hybrid  Oxlipr 
two  Sarracenias,  besides  other  plants,  and  about 
twelve  Orchids.  In  Hieracium,  some  species  had 
been  described  as  new  which  had  no  claim  whatever 
to  the  title. 

Again,  other  authors  had  described  a  number  of 
natural  hybrids,  combining  the  characters  of  others, 
with  which  they  grew,  and  at  least  four  combina¬ 
tions  had  been  linked  together  from  distinct  species. 


and  one  hybrid  of  which  did  duty  in  botanical 
works  under  as  many  as  eleven  false  names.  In 
other  different  instances,  what  had  proved  to  be  one 
variable  hybrid  had  originally  been  described  not  as 
one,  but  as  several  species.  Plants  would  some 
time  or  other  fall  more  easily  into  position,  but  at 
present  many  of  those  coming  from  hybridisation 
could  neither  be  described  nor  classified  as  varieties 
or  species.  It  but  requires  experiment  to  clear  up 
the  doubtful  origin  of  the  intermediate  forms. 

Hybrid  Poppies. 

Monsieur  Henry  de  Vilmorin,  F.R.H.S  .Verrieres, 
France,  gave  a  short  account  of  how  he  raised  a 
strain  of  "  perpetual  ”  flowering  Poppies  with  a 
much  greater  abundance  of  bloom,  and  of  better 
quality  individually,  by  hybridising  between  the 
perennial  P.  bracteatum  and  the  common  wild  P, 
somniferum.  His  results  were  clearly  shown 
by  water-colour  paintings.  The  first  cross  in  which 
P.  somniferum  was  the  pollen  parent  gave  no  great 
results  save  in  deeper  colour  and  greater  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  leaves,  but  by  crossing  the  hybrid  with 
P.  orientale  (said  to  include  P.  bracteatum;  this  gave 
better  results  and  now  by  five  years’  selection  the 
single  and  double  forms  are  remarkably  fine. 

Discussion  at  the  Conference. 

After  M.  Henry  de  Vilmorin’s  address  had  been 
given  there  was  still  some  time  left  at  disposal,  and 
as  no  representative  for  the  other  papers,  which  were 
on  the  list,  was  present,  the  meeting  took  the  form  of 
a  general  discussion.  Professor  Henslow,  as  chair¬ 
man,  opened  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  conference 
as  a  whole,  and  touched  upon  the  histological  study 
he  had  given  to  the  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododen¬ 
drons  of  Messrs.  Veitch.  From  his  observations 
among  them  he  was  able  to  corroborate  Dr.  Wilson’s 
remark  that  in  secondary  hybrids  the  characters  of 
ancestral  species  would  be  difficult  to  trace.  With 
hybrids  got  from  species  of  different  morphological 
conformation,  such  as  might  be  the  outcome  of 
adaptation  to  climate  for  instance,  the  task  of  pick¬ 
ing  out  specific  points  which  were  not  found  to  exist 
in  the  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  might  be  made 
possible  because  of  the  much  pronounced  characters. 

Mr.  Burbidge  raised  the  question  of  Latin  names, 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  disallow  them 
to  hybrids.  In  the  old  days  raisers  gave  Latin 
names  to  varieties  of  their  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias, 
and  Pelargoniums,  which  to-day  make  our  records 
confusing.  In  some  cases  it  was  mentioned  that 
classic  names  were  purposely  adopted  to  hide  the 
origin  of  the  hybrids.  The  idea  was  a  good  one 
which  led  Dr.  Masters  and  Sir  Michael  Foster  to 
unite  the  generic  names  of  two  parents,  as  in  Laelio- 
cattleya  ;  or  the  specific  names  of  the  parents  of  a 
hybrid  as  Iris  monspuria,  the  result  obtained  from 
I.  Monnieri  and  I.  spuria.  Mr.  Burbidge  thought 
that  the  conference  should  not  be  allowed  to  close 
without  some  rule  anent  this  subject  such  as  was 
passed  at  the  Narcissus  conference  where  “  all 
garden  plants,  including  hybrids  and  seedlings,” 
were  only  to  have  English  Dames. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  wanted  to  have  all 
possible  information  relating  to  plant  hybridisation 
collected  and  published  in  book  form.  It  was  a 
wearying  business  when  one  had  to  search  through 
volumes  of  gardening  periodicals,  &c.  The  best 
information  possible  should  be  obtained  on  the  ferti¬ 
lising  of  various  plants.  When  he  first  undertook 
the  improvement  of  the  Narcissus  he  had  been 
recommended  to  tie  up  the  trumpets  of  his  flowers, 
and  he  did  so,  with  the  result  that  he  got  little  or  no 
seed.  Of  course,  it  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
blooms  after  fertilisation,  but  they  should  after 
all  have  freedom  to  light  and  air.  And  we  must 
keep  changing  our  stocks,  too.  Mr.  Engleheart 
either  buys  new  bulbs  for  the  continuance  of  his 
hybridising  work,  or  secures  the  pollen  from  the 
plants  of  his  friends  about  him  ;  so  that  nothing 
like  inbreeding  can  ever  take  place.  The  question  of 
patenting  new  and  worthy  plants  to  insure  an  inter¬ 
est  in,  and  return  from,  the  sale  of  such  plants  by 
the  introducer  was  here  brought  up.  The  reason 
which  Mr.  Engleheart  pointed  out  as  argument  for 
his  case  was  that  if  a  grower,  after  long  work  and, 
no  doubt,  expense,  introduced, say,  a  high-class  Peach 
or  other  fruit  tree  or  plant,  and  then  soon  after  this 
from  unforeseen  causes,  and  from  no  other  fault  of 
his  own  had  to  sell  the  meagre  stock  of  his  valuable 
plant  at  whatever  figure  he  obtained,  thenceforth  he 
no  longer  could  hope  to  receive  returns,  which 


anyone  will  admit,  he  deserved  to  obtain.  So  for 
this,  as  well  as  for  protection  in  ordinary  trading,  the 
securing  of  a  copyright  he  thought  very  desirable. 
Mr.  George  Paul  was  also  very  eloquent  upon  the 
same  subject.  He  had  debated  these  points  over 
and  over  again  with  many  commercial  horticulturists, 
and  he  concluded  that  legislature  ought  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Bunyard  of  Maidstone,  in  a  few  words  had 
the  subject  in  his  own  hands.  He  said  he  was  not 
a  scientist,  nor  a  botanist,  but  he  was  a  commercial 
man.  He  could  not  see  where  the  need  for  patenting 
plants  could  be  exp'ained  by  horticultural  traders. 
It  seemed  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  say, 
when  he  had  raised  a  valuable  fruit-tree,  I  want  to 
make  a  hundred  pounds  out  of  this.  It  was  just  a 
matter  of  calculation,  so  many  trees  at  five  shillings 
apiece  will  fetch  so  much,  then  the  next  step  was 
the  raising  of  a  sufficient  stock,  and  of  taking  care 
not  to  sell  until  a  large  enough  quantity  had  been 
brought  up.  He  had  told  Mr.  Rivers  very  plainly 
that  he  had  actually  given  away  many  of  his  fine 
varieties  of  fruit-trees,  for  Mr.  Bunyard  had  in  many 
cases,  with  the  aid  of  his  men,  raised  a  bigger  stock 
of  the  variety  than  Mr.  Rivers  had  himself.  But  he 
(Mr.  Bunyard)  had  paid  the  price  asked,  and  done 
the  best  he  could  with  what  he  had  secured.  His 
strongest  point  against  the  appeal  for  legislation  was 
that  law  would  be  useless  to  prevent  pilfering  ;  or  it 
might  be  that  prunings  would  be  concientiously 
thrown  upon  the  rubbish  heap,  but  someone  else 
might  give  them  away,  and  as  many  cuttings  or  buds 
as  there  were,  would  be  raised  as  stock  by  those  who 
had  not  paid  for  the  privilege.  The  simplest  solu¬ 
tion  was  to  demand  a  high  price  at  first. 

Mr.  Willet  Hays,  of  the  United  States,  pointed 
out  that  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations  helped 
the  raisers  of  plants  by  testing  them  for  them  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  He  hoped  that  the 
idea  of  another  Conference  on  this  subject  would  not 
be  dropped,  and  that  a  centre,  either  in  France, 
Germany,  or  America,  might  possibly  be  fixed 
upon. 

Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson,  of  Rothesay,  offered  seeds  to 
anyone  for  scientific  purposes,  of  a  hybrid  between 
an  Aquilegia  and  Clematis  montaoa,  raised  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Lowe.  Mr.  Cuthbertson  had  also  flowered 
another  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  hybrids,  that  between  a  Sun¬ 
flower  and  Dahlia,  but  did  not  care  enough  for  it  to 
continue  its  growth. 

Dr.  Masters  then  went  on  the  platform,  and  said 
a  few  words  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference. 
He  said  they  had  done  much  work  in  the  two  short 
days.  The  programme  showed  a  rich  variety,  and 
that  variety  had  been  extended  even  to  the  limits  of 
copyright  in  plants.  (Laughter.)  There  had  been  a 
good  deal  said  about  the  different  views  or  desires  of 
hybridists,  and  systematists,  and  of  obtaining  a 
better  understanding  between  them,  and  he  thought 
this  was  very  easily  accomplished  —  they  only 
needed  to  "  cross  ”  and  the  thing  was  done. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

- - 

ANNUAL  TROPAEOLUMS. 

Very  many  Tropaeolums  of  the  perennial  fibrous  or 
tuberous  rooted  species  are  lovely  to  a  h'gh  degree, 
and  fortunately  receive  a  goodly  patronage.  The 
annual  Tropaeolums  (Nasturtium)  are  so  beautiful 
and  withal  so  easy  to  succeed  with  that  they  too  are 
known  everywhere.  It  is  not  therefore  to  advocate 
their  adoption  that  this  note  is  penned  but  rather  to 
draw  the  reader's  attention  to  their  effect  when 
massed  in  great  beds.  In  small  clumps  or  even 
broad  lines  singly,  their  full  gorgeousness  has  not 
fair  play.  One  might  sit  and  gaze  at  their  bright 
colours  and  variously  hued,  rounded  peltate  foliage 
for  half  a  summer’s  day  without  tiring  ;  for  somehow 
their  exceeding  brilliancy  does  not  satiate  one,  rather 
is  it  continuously  pleasant.  Then  there  are  the  bees, 
an  J  all  the  flies,  and  the  glinting  sun  and  the  structure 
of  the  flowers  together  with  the  thoughts  imagin¬ 
ative, which  such  living  stretches  of  the  warm  colours, 
the  yellows  and  scarlets  and  crimsons,  kindle  within 
one,  all  these  things  are  seen  in  the  masses  of  these 
soft  annuals.  They  more  or  less  all  belong  to  the 
warmer  limits  of  the  temperate  zone  but  are  never 
really  tropical.  They  will  grow  in  any  kind  of  soil, 
and  where  the  majus  section  is  used  to  clothe  a  wall  or 
fence  the  minus  types  should  be  grouped  along  the 
base  of  the  taller  ones.  A  half  shady  position  suits 
them  very  well,  but  it  will  be  found  that  their  greatest 
depth  of  colour  and  fioriferousness  come  when 
exposed  to  a  lot  of  sun. 
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TEWIN  WATER,  WELWYN. 

(Concluded  from  p.  756 .) 

Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

Being  an  old  and  well-established  place,  the  resi¬ 
dential  seat  of  H.  Tower,  Esq.,  though  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  garden,  is  well  screened  from  that  by  the  lib¬ 
eral  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  an  ornamental 
character.  The  fruit  trees  are,  however,  youDg  and 
vigorous,  particularly  the  Apple  trees  in  half-standard 
form  surrounding  the  vegetable  quarters.  They 
carry  a  fairly  good,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit.  Pears  are  in  a  similar  condition.  The 
unfavourable  condition  of  the  weather  in  spring  has 
made  the  crop  of  Peaches  a  very  poor  one.  Plums 
are  good,  particularly  those  on  walls.  White  and 
Red  Currants  upon  walls  are  good;  while  Black 
Currants  carry  a  heavy  crop,  weighting  down  the 
bushes.  Raspberries  are  good,  and  Strawberries  a 
heavy  crop,  particularly  Royal  Sovereign  and  Latest 
of  All,  the  latter  still  in  bearing  the  other  week. 

The  soil  being  light  and  gravelly  alluvium,  special 
care  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  good  crops  of 
the  Pea  family.  In  the  case  of  Scarlet  Runners  a 
wide  trench  was  taken  out,  and  plenty  of  dung  put 
in  the  bottom.  Then  the  seeds  were  sown  in  a 
double  row,  and  a  double  row  of  tall  stakes  set  widely 
so  as  to  enclose  the  Scarlet  Runners,  now  at  the  top, 
laden  with  blossom  and  setting  freely.  Veitch’s 
Dwarf  Early  Forcing  has  done  well,  and  was  being 
gathered.  There  is  also  a  fine  sowing  of  Veitch’s 
Parsley  now  in  fine  form.  There  is  a  fine  brake  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  following  Cauliflowers,  which  were 
planted  between,  and  now  cut.  The  early  Brussels 
Sprouts  are  2  ft.  high  and  in  perfect  health.  There 
are  also  good  crops  of  Leeks,  Beet,  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
Onions,  Cottager's  Kale,  Couve  Tronchuda,  Savoys, 
Celery,  and  Peas.  The  Celery,  planted  in  double 
rows,  is  now  well  advanced,  clean,  healthy,  and  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  the  Celery  Fly.  The  Peas  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  drought,  but  they  have  been 
very  good. 

Near  one  end  of  the  garden  is  a  new  storeroom  for 
Potatos,  Onions  and  other  subjects  for  kitchen  use. 
The  fruit  room  is  also  new,  The  Mushroom  house 
is  idle  at  present  but  will  soon  be  cleared  out  and 
started  afresh. 

Flower  Garden. 

This  occupies  a  rectangular  piece  of  ground  in  front 
of  the  mansion  and  in  keeping  with  it.  The  middle 
portion  recedes  a  little  by  the  flanking  wings  being 
set  on  at  right  angles.  The  walls  are  smooth,  white 
and  clean.  Their  lower  portions  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  Roses,  Jasminum  officinale,  J.  grandi- 
florum,  Ivies,  Aristolochia  Sipho,  Ribes  speciosum 
and  the  single  flowered  form  of  Calystegia  pubescens, 
bearing  a  profusion  of  large,  pink  flowers.  A  large 
bed  of  choice  shrubs  on  the  left  contains,  amongst 
other  things,  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  dwarfer  than  it 
would  be  against  a  wall  but  healthy  ;  and  Ceanothus 
Gloire  de  Versailles,  now  flowering  profusely. 

The  flower  garden  used  to  be  occupied  with 
herbaceous  plants  of  no  great  value,  and  a  few  carpet 
beds,  but  has  now  been  laid  out  in  quite  a  new  design, 
and  Mr.  Thomson,  the  gardener,  has  got  together  a 
great  variety  of  plants  of  a  showy  character  in  the 
short  time  the  place  has  been  under  his  control.  A 
great  many  of  the  beds  consist  of  the  mixed  style 
of  planting  so  popular  at  the  present  day.  Ricinus, 
Cannas,  Fuchsias  and'  Pelargoniums  in  variety  are 
freely  planted.  Nemesia  Suttoni  in  several  varieties 
fill  some  of  the  smaller  beds,  and  besides  being  pretty 
are  notable  for  their  profusion  of  blossom.  Abed 
each  is  devoted  to  white  and  yellow  Antirrhinums  of 
medium  height.  Pelargonium  Mdme.  Sallery  makes 
a.  bright  and  dwarf  patch  or  two  with  its  dwarf  and 
silvery  variegated  foliage.  Bright,  rich  and  varied, 
are  the  colours  of  Phlox  Drummondi.  The  double 
white  and  fragrant  Stock  Princess  Alice  has  large 
and  pure  white  flowers  of  great  refinement.  Choice 
varieties  of  Montbretias  are  making  vigorous  growth 
and  will  no  doubt  bloom  finely  later  on.  One  inter¬ 
esting  bed  is  planted  with  Abutilon  Thompsoni, 
Cannas,  and  the  dark  leaved  Lobelia  Victoriae, 
edged  with  Coleus  Verschaffelti,  and  a  dense  mass 
of  Sempervivum  calcareum. 

Plant  Houses. 

The  first  stove  entered  was  planted  with  Musa 
Cavendishii  along  the  centre ;  several  of  them  are 
fruiting,  and  the  fruits  being  gathered.  The  suckers, 
in  some  cases,  were  much  stronger  than  the  fruiting 
stems.  Maidenhair  Ferns  are  largely  grown  for 
cutting,  and  Smilax  on  threads  is  required  for  the 


same  purpose  for  they  are  fond  of  flowers  in  the 
house.  Woodwardia  radicans  is  very  fine. 
Kentias,  Arecas,  Phoenix  rupicola  and  other 
Palms  form  part  of  the  furnishing  of  this 
house.  Passiflora  quadrangularis  adorns  the  roof 
of  another  division  ;  and  Aristolochia  flowers  freely 
earlier  in  the  year.  A  large  plant  or  two  of  a 
strong  growing  Philodendron  are  very  prominent  at 
one  end  of  the  house.  Asparagus  Sprengeri  is 
found  very  useful  as  a  basket  plant. 

A  Melon  pit  next  engaged  our  attention,  a  heavy 
crop  being  gradually  reaching  maturity.  Large 
fruits  of  Countess  were  yellow  and  beautifully  netted. 
OUaer  sorts  grown  are  Blenheim  Orange  and  Syon 
Perfection,  with  dark  green  fruits,  netted  with  gray 
when  we  saw  them.  They  are  planted  out. 

Allamandas  have  been  very  conspicuous  on  the 
roof  of  a  house  for  some  time  past.  A  grandiflora 
may  readily  be  recognised  by  the  five  white  spots  at 
the  base  of  the  corolla  segments.  It  is  certainly 
very  handsome,  but  the  flowers  are  relatively  small 
compared  with  those  of  A.  nobilis,  which  measure 
from  6  in.  to  9  in.  across  the  expanded  lamina. 
They  are  borne  in  pairs,  the  individuals  being  of 
different  age,  upon  long  stalked  cymes  that  hang 
down  loosely  in  the  body  of  the  house,  and  are  very 
freely  produced.  A  small  plant  of  Heliconia  illustris 
last  year  has  now  grown  into  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
specimen,  several  feet  through,  and  beautifully 
coloured.  Dendrobium  nobile,  suspended  in  pans,  is 
making  good  growth,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
afine  dark  variety  of  D.  Phalaenopsis  schroderianum. 

The  house  next  to  this  contains  various  Orchids 
new  to  the  place,  including  Cypripediums,  Calanthes, 
Cattleyas,  and  others,  all  doing  well.  A  collection 
of  Caladiums  has  also  found  its  way  here,  as  well  as 
floriferous  plants  of  the  ubiquitous  Acalypha 
Sanderi.  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Plumbago  capensis, 
P.  c.  alba,  and  P.  coccinea  clothe  the  roof,  the 
latter  doing  very  well  here.  The  Poinsettias  in  a 
neighbouring  house  are  strong  ;  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  space  is  devoted  to  Carnations.  Malmaison 
Carnations  are  plentiful,  together  with  other  tree 
varieties  including  the  soft  pmk  Reginald  Godfrey 
and  Germania  in  beautiful  form. 

A  ccol  house  contained  batches  of  the  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Veitch's  strains  of  Gloxinias  in  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful  colours.  Torenia  Fournieri  and 
T.  F.  alba  made  the  front  of  the  central  staging  gay. 
Streptocarpus  was  notable  for  the  size  of  its  flowers. 
■Tuberoses  were  advancing  in  various  stages  of 
growth  and  flower.  Numerous  varieties  of 
Achimenes  are  suspended  in  baskets.  Variety  is 
also  furnished  by  Cannas,  Campanula  pyramidalis, 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Pancratium  fragrans,  and 
P.  speciosum.  Outside  of  this  house  is  the  tank 
containing  some  fine  water  Lilies  to  be  removed 
presently  to  the  bog  garden. 

One  of  the  vineries  is  occupied  by  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  Vines,  with  Figs  on  the  back  wall.  Alicante 
fills  another  vinery,  but  in  both  cases  the  Vines  are 
to  be  done  away  with,  as  the  aspect  is  highly  unsuit¬ 
able  for  this  crop.  A  fine  batch  of  Euphorbia 
jacquiniaeflora  is  being  brought  on  for  the  winter. 
The  young  trees  in  the  Peach  house,  making 
vigorous  growth,  were  planted  about  eighteen 
months  ago.  Fair  crops  are  borne  by  Bellegarde, 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Violette  Hative  Peaches. 
Lord  Napier  and  Belle  de  Douay  Nectarines  are  also 
fairly  cropped .  The  early  house  is  occupied  with 
Violette  Hative  and  Humboldt,  both  early  ripening 
varieties.  In  a  year  or  two  the  place  will  be  greatly 
renovated,  and  many  improvements  made,  judging 
from  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

Verbascums  are  a  very  extensive  genus,  some  of 
which  are  very  handsome  plants,  well  worth  the 
gardener's  attention.  The  tall  Mullein  (V.  Thapsus) 
reaches  to  10  ft.  in  very  favourable  places, 
as  on  the  top  of  an  old  heap  of  brick  soil  and  mortar, 
On  such  a  site,  too,  it  throws  out  tremendous  leaves 
covered  with  a  gray  carpet  of  woolly  hairs.  For 
certain  parts  of  rough  grounds  or  amassed  in 
clumps  to  give  a  distant  effect,  their  worth  in  such 
positions  is  almost  unique.  Of  the  smaller  though 
not  less  bright  and  certainly  more  adaptable  varie¬ 
ties  we  have  V.  olympioides,  reaching  ODly  to  about 
6  ft.,  and  very  much  finer  in  all  respects,  and  suitable 
for  a  lawn  plant,  or  better,  in  beds  cut  in  grass  at 
the  edge  of  a  shrubbery.  V.  Blattaria  is  a  refined 


border  plant  with  violet-purple  centre,  and  a  clear 
yellow  corolla,  and  V.  pyramidatum  is  another  good 
thing.  These  species  of  Verbascum  are  all  easy  to 
cultivate,  their  special  desires  being  a  warm,  rich 
calcareous  soil.  Propagation  is  effected  by  seeds. 

Spiraeas  are,  one  and  all,  of  great  utility  and  of 
much  beauty.  For  naturalising  in  rootery,  rockery, 
on  grass,  or  by  the  sides  of  streams  they  compare 
against  the  choicest  plants  or  shrubs  which  adorn  our 
gardens.  All  of  them  are  also  valuable  for  cut 
purposes.  S.  Aruncus  is  one  of  the  tallest  and 
most  lovely,  for  the  long  creamy  white  plumes  arch 
very  beautifully  and  just  look  like  a  snow-fall 
held  suspended.  S.  Filipendula  fl.  pi  is  so  softly 
rounded  and  altogether  so  trim  and  neat  a  plant, 
that  in  those  gardens  from  which  it  is  absent  I  think 
the  owners  must  not  know  of  it.  S.  palmata,  the 
crimson  Meadow-Sweet,  reaches  z\  ft.  high.  S. 
Ulmaria  fl.  pi.  goes  to  3  ft.  and  4  ft.,  and  thrives  very 
well  in  damp  ground.  They  can  all  be  increased  by 
division  or  from  seeds. — J.  Harris. 

- - - 

CULTURE  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

The  Strawberry  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  whole¬ 
some  fruits,  as  an  honest  physician  cnce  remarked 
to  me  (the  late  Dr.  Davis),  that  one  could  not  eat 
too  many  of  them,  being  a  change  to  the  system. 

The  Strawberry  delights  in  a  rather  stiff  soil,  but 
it  can  be  grown  in  most  soils  where  the  ground  is 
not  shaded  with  large  trees.  Trench  the  ground 
2  ft.  in  depth  ;  put  a  good  layer  of  rough  manure  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  another  good  layer 
under  the  second  spit.  Allow  the  ground  to 
settle  down,  then  before  planting  in  the  autumn  or 
spring  give  them  30  in.  between  the  rows,  and  18  in. 
in  the  rows.  Never  dig  between  the  rows,  merely 
hoe  the  ground  to  keep  the  weeds  in  check.  Every 
spring,  during  the  first  week  in  March,  cover  all  the 
space  between  the  rows  with  a  good  coating  of 
stable  litter,  which  starts  the  plants  into  growth.  It 
keeps  the  ground  moist,  and  by  the  time  the  fruit  is 
ripe  it  forms  a  nice  clean  bed  for  the  fruit  to  lay  od. 

Propagating  is  generally  effected  by  runners.  I 
used  to  lay  the  runners  in  small  pots,  but  I  much 
prefer  to  lay  them  by  placing  a  small  stone  on  the 
first  runner  formed,  which  keeps  it  firm  and  cool, 
so  there  is  no  watering  required  in  Scotland  at  least. 
They  will  soon  get  rooted.  Then  have  them 
removed  and  bedded  out  till  wanted.  The  stones 
may  remain  for  the  second  and  third  lot  of 
runners.  They  may  also  be  raised  from  seed, 
which  is  quite  a  science.  Remove  all  the  stamens 
when  the  flower  opens  before  the  pollen  is  formed. 
Sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  in  a  pan.  Fill  the 
pot  or  pan  three  parts  with  drainage,  then  fill  up 
with  fine  light  soil  pressed  down  firmly.  Sprinkle 
with  water,  then  pare  the  pulp  off  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  lay  it  on  the  soil.  Sprinkle  a  little  silver 
sand  all  over,  and  then  press  it  down.  They  will 
soon  vegetate  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame.  In  the 
end  of  April  they  may  be  planted  out,  and  they  will 
fruit  the  following  season.  In  1893  I  made  my  first 
attempt  in  raising  seedlings,  Waterloo  being  my 
best  late  sort.  I  thought  I  could  manage  to  get  the 
Queen  shape  and  flavour  with  Waterloo,  which  I 
succeeded  in  getting  in  the  sort  which  I  have  named 
Prince  of  Wales.  Next  year  I  crossed  Lax'on's 
Latest  of  All  with  Waterloo,  and  from  it  I  setit  out 
Princess  of  Wales.  My  next  season's  crop  was  Water¬ 
loo  crossed  with  Frogmore  Late  Pine,  and  from  that 
cross  I  selected  the  best,  and  named  them  Queen  of 
Denmark  and  Richard  Gilbert.  My  next  cross  was 
between  Queen  of  Denmark  and  Richard  Gilbert, 
which  fruited  last  season,  and  which  I  have  named 
Charles  Carmichael,  and  hope  to  get  stock  to  send 
out  this  season.  The  seedlings  are  all  prolific  doers. 
I  believe  it  was  owing  to  the  cross  with  Waterloo 
which  has  given  some  new  blood  into  the  Straw¬ 
berry. — William  Carmichael,  14 ,Piit  Street,  Edinburgh. 

- - 

SOCIETIES. 


PETERSHAM  FLOWER  SHOW.— July  igth. 
What  with  so  many  counter  attractions  and  ihe 
excessive  heat  on  July  19th,  the  hopes  of  a  thoroughly 
successful  show  at  Petersham  might  have  been 
deemed  frail,  but  such  was  not  so.  True  it  is  that 
the  plants  and  flowers  suffered  greatly  and  people 
cared  rather  to  sit  or  walk  about  in  the  cool  grounds 
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■which  Mrs.  Warde  of  Bute-house  had  so  kindly 
opened  for  the  event,  than  to  broil  themselves  under 
the  large  heated  tent.  Mr.  J.  F.  Groves  as  honorary 
secretary,  and  the  committees  of  management,  did 
all  they  could  and  not  without  returns. 

The  exhibit  of  table  decorations  was  very  limited 
but  those  which  were  on  show  were  very  gratifying. 
Mrs.  Beagley  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  epergyne 
arrangement  in  which  she  used  Pinks  and  Carnations, 
Sweet  Peas  and  Grasses.  Mrs.  J.  Harris  came 
second  with  a  stand  in  which  Carnations  alone  were 
used.  Mrs.  Harkett  won  the  premier  award  for  her 
basket  of  flowers  in  which  was  a  new  Carnation  of 
Mr.  Harkett’s  raising.  Other  notable  exhibits  of 
smaller  flowering  plants  came  from  Mrs.  Beagley, 
Mr.  J.  Harris,  Mr.  Venn  and  others. 

The  cottage  gardeners  also  did  their  full  share  in 
contributing  flowers,  plants  and  vegetables.  Mr.  G. 
T.  Biddulph  received  a  commendation  for  his  exhibit 
of  fruits,  which  included  Melons,  Currants,  and 
Cherries.  Mr.  Aldridge  had  a  fine  display  of  brightly 
coloured  Tomatos  of  great  size.  Mrs.  Ward,  of 
Petersham  House,  likewise  contributed  small  but 
bright  groups  of  plants  in  various  parts  of  the  large 
tent.  The  prize  for  the  best  cultivated  allotment  of 
twenty  rods  and  upwards  went  to  Mr.  A.  Tuckwell ; 
the  next  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Hughes ;  and 
the  third  by  Mr.  C.  Martin.  For  allotments  under 
twenty  rods  the  prizes  were,  first,  Mr.  A.  North  ; 
second,  Mrs.  Dailey;  third,  Mr.  Dalby  ;  and  fourth, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Venn. 

The  Mayoress  distributed  the  flower  show  awards 
at  the  Petersham  Institute  on  Wednesday  (July  26th). 
The  band  of  the  2nd  V.B.E.S.R.,  under  Bandmaster 
Anthony,  and  the  boys’  band  from  Bisley  Farm 
School  (National  Refuges),  under  Mr.  P.  Wood, 
played  alternately  at  the  show.  Another  band  played 
for  dancing,  and  athletic  sports  were  also  among  the 
attractions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL.—?^  25 th. 

Concluded  from  p  766. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries, 
Lower  Edmonton,  staged  a  big  collection  of  the 
larger  species  of  exotic  Ferns,  as  Alsophila  excelsa, 
Davallia  figenses  elegans,  Microlepis  platypbylla, 
Gymnogramme  calomelanos,  Aspleaiumnidus,  Daval¬ 
lia  tenuifolia  Veitchii.and  many  others  were  shown  in 
grand  condition.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N  , 
staged  a  fine  array  of  cut  Roses.  H.  P.  Mrs.  Rumsey 
which  greatly  resembles  Mrs  J.  Laing,  was  put  up  in 
very  fine  style.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  put  up  a  varied  collection  of  herbaceous 
flowers  and  Roses.  The  Tea  Maman  Cochet,  H.  T. 
Mdme.  Cardeau  Ramey,  Mdme.  G.  Luizet,  Mrs  J. 
Laing,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  ihe  H.  T.,  K.  A.  Victoria, 
were  amongst  others  of  decided  merit.  (Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  also  staged 
bunches  of  Roses.  They  were  notably  deep  in  hue. 
Ma  Capucine,  Mosella,  Princess  de  Monaco, 
Shirley  Hibberd,  and  others  of  the  Tea,  or  decorative 
Roses, together  with  Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler,  &c., 
of  the  climbing  form  were  beautiful.  (Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal.) 

Sir  Charles  Pigott,  Bart,  (gardener,  J.  Fleming), 
Wexham  Park,  Slough,  put  together  one  of  the 
famous  groups  which  occasionally  come  from  him. 
The  Campanula  pyramidalis,  white  and  blue  ;  Car¬ 
nations,  Francoas,  Orchids,  and  foliage  plants,  and 
the  very  fine  Humea  elegans  which  they  grow  so  well 
at  Wexham  Park,  were  all  combined  in  a  grand 
group,  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal ) 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  seed  growers,  Leicester, 
staged  something  like  eighty  dishes  or  so  of  Peas. 
Harrison's  Leicester  Hero,  Fascination,  Gradus, 
Duke  of  Rutland,  John  Harrison,  one  of  the  best 
late  Peas  and  quite  new.  (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  ranged  together 
in  graded  squares  100  varieties  of  very  handsome 
Gooseberries.  The  Early  Sulphur,  Golden  Drop, 
Prince  Arthur,  Lancashire  [Lad,  Pretty  Boy,  Lord 
Derby,  Warrington,  and  Industry,  were  grand 
samples  of  size,  appearance  and  quality.  They  also 
had  a  number  of  bush  trained  plants  in  pots.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Norman,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  of  Hatfield,  showed  a  splendid  collection  of 
fruit  in  which  were  some  fine  Peaches,  Grapes, 
Strawberries  (Waterloo),  Superlative  Raspberries, 


Cherry  May  Duke,  and  Gooseberries,  Whitesmith, 
&c.  (Silver  Gilt  Knightian’ Medal.) 

Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Wok¬ 
ing,  Surrey,  brought  for  inspection  and  verdict  some 
beautifully  coloured  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  some  of 
which  received  awards  for  the  first  time.  His  Vitis 
Coignetiae,  V.  Thunbergii,  Hypericum  Androsae- 
mum,  Kolreuteria  paniculata,  a  dwarf,  free  flowering 
yellow  hued  shrub,  and  a  beautifully  yellow  coloured 
Ulmus  campestris  Louis  Van  Houtte,  besides 
numerous  Beeches,  Acacias  and  Coniferae. 

RADLEY  AND  KENNINGTON  —  July  25th. 
Radley  and  Kennington  Flower  Show  was  held 
in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Mrs.  Dockar-Drysdale. 
Radley,  Oxfordshire,  on  July  25th.  It  turned  out  a 
great  success,  owing  to  the  energy  and  practical 
experience  of  Mr.  Mallam,  honorary  Secretary. 
This  is  the  first  show  that  has  been  held  in  Radley, 
and  according  to  the  high  quality  of  the  exhibits 
and  distinguished  patronage  is  sure  to  have  a 
brilliant  future.  There  were  many  features  of 
attraction.  The  table  decorations  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Dockar-Drysdale,  Mrs.  Mallam,  Miss  Mallam,  Miss 
Blandy,  and  Mrs.  Ford  Anderson  were  very  much 
admired,  and  all  deserved  prizes,  but  unfortunately  1 
in  this  class  no  prizes  were  awarded.  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Rose  grower,  Oxfoird,  brought  five  boxes  of 
lovely  Roses,  which  added  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  show,  and  there  was  also  a  nice  collection  of 
plants  sent  by  the  Rev.  the  Warden  of  Radley 
College,  and  Mrs.  Dockar-Drysdale.  Mrs.  Munday, 
of  Kennington,  also  sent  a  nice  lot  of  cut  Carna¬ 
tions,  Begonias,  Roses,  Dahlias,  and  Pelargoniums, 
not  for  competition.  The  children  of  Radley  ex¬ 
hibited  thirteen  bouquets  of  wild  flowers,  which 
were  tastefully  arranged,  seven  prizes  being  given  in 
this  class.  The  fruit  and  vegetables  on  the  whole 
were  good,  and  there  was  close  competition  in  some 
of  the  classes.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  E.  Prince 
and  L.  McGreal,  Nurserymen,  Oxford. 

SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  CARNATION. — July  25 th. 

The  second  annual  exhibition,  held  by  this  society 
of  southern  Carnation  growers,  was  a  capital 
success.  It  was  held  on  Tuesday,  July  25th,  in  the 
Pavilion  on  the  Royal  Pier  at  Southampton.  The 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  exhibits  was  exception¬ 
ally  fine,  and,  favoured  by  the  best  of  weather,  the 
success  was  worth  all  the  efforts  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  secretaries,  Messrs.  W.  Garton  (hon. 
sec),  and  Alfred  Johnstone  (assis.  sec),  put  forth 
for  this  end.  Luncheon  was  partaken  of  by  the 
members  of  the  society  and  their  friends  at  the  Pier 
Refreshment  Rooms,  presided  over  by  Colonel  H. 
M.  Parker,  one  of  the  patrons.  The  speeches  were 
very  limited,  but  embraced  a  range  of  subjects. 
The  chairman  proposed  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  and 
Mr.  James  Douglas  followed  with  that  of  “Success 
to  the  Southern  Counties  Carnation  Society. "  He 
warmly  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  grand  show, 
which,  if  it  was  behind  the  great  National  Society’s 
show  in  point  of  entries,  the  quality  of  what  he  had 
seen  at  this  southern  show  was  quite  equal  or  better 
than  was  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Other 
toasts  and  speeches  terminated  a  congenial  meeting. 

A  band,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Jones, 
L.R.C.M.,  played  a  well-selected  programme  of 
music,  and  everything  which  would  help  to  make 
the  show  successful  was  provided.  Some  of  the 
more  important  classes  are  noted  below. 

Flakes  and  Bizarres.— In  the  first-class  for 
these  we  find  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  of  Birmingham, 
and  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co.,  from  the  same  place 
taking  first  and  second  prizes  respectively.  Mr. 
Martin  R.  Smith,  of  Hayes,  Kent  (gardener,  Mr. 
Charles  Blick),  came  in  third  ;  and  next  him  we  find 
Mr.  H.  W.  Weguelin,  from  Dawlish. 

For  six  blooms  of  the  same,  Birmingham  again 
took  off  the  first  honour,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  being  the 
winner.  Mr.  J.  J.  KeeD,  of  Avenue  Road, 
Southampton,  followed  him ;  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Thame,  coming  third ;  and  Mr.  Wellesly,  of 
Woking,  fouith. 

For  other  six  bizarres  the  awards  ran :  first, 
Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co.  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Syden¬ 
ham. 

White  ground  Picotees. — In  an  entry  for  this 
description  of  Picotee,  Messrs.  Thompson  &Co.  led 
the  way  ;  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  was  second  ;  Mr.  F.  A. 
Wellesley,  third;  Mr,  Martin  R.  Smith  came  fourth, 


and  Messrs.  J.  Walker  and  H.  W.  Weguelin  followed 
thus. 

For  six  Picotee  blooms,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  of 
Handsworth,  Birmingham,  was  first ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen, 
was  second;  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  took  the  third 
prize,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Went,  Thames  DittOD,  came  in 
fourth. 

For  yellow  ground  Picotees,  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith 
(gardener,  C.  Blick)  had  the  premier  award  ;  Mr.  A. 
R.  Brown  was  next  him;  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co. 
following  hard ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough, 
a  keen  fourth. 

Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  again  scored  for  fancy 
Carnations.  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  also  here  again 
being  second;  Mr.  C.  Turner,  third;  and  Messrs. 
Thompson  &  Co.,  fourth. 

In  the  class  for  six  dissimilar  Carnations,  Mr.  E. 
H.  Buckland  led  off,  followed  by  Messrs.  S.  A.  Went ; 
A.  J.  Rowberry;  F.  W.  Flight  (Twyford) ;  J.  Keen; 
and  F.  Hooper,  Bath,  in  this  order. 

For  self  Carnations  the  order  ran :  Messrs.  Martin 
Smith;  R.  Sydenham;  Thompson  &  Co.;  A.  R- 
Brown  ;  C.  Turner  ;  and  F.  A.  Wellesley. 

For  single  specimen  blooms  of  Picotees  the  prizes 
were  as  follows  : — 

Reds. — Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  first ;  Mr.  R.  Sydenham, 
second  ;  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co.,  third. 

Purple  —First  and  second,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  ; 
third  and  fourth,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen;  fifth,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown. 

Rose. — First  and  fifth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  ;  second, 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham  ;  third,  Mr.  J.J.  Keen  ;  and  fourth, 
Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co. 

Scarlets.— First  and  second,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  ; 
third  and  fifth,  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co. ;  fourth, 
Mr.  J.  Newman. 

Yellows. — First  and  third,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  ; 
second  and  fifth,  Mr.  Charles  Turner ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Martin  R.  Smith. 

The  single  bloom  of  seifs  brought  a  number  of 
the  veterans  together,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  beating  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  and  Mr.  Martin  R. 
Smith,  who  followed  thus. 

For  a  single  bloom  of  a  Fancy,  the  first  three 
places  were  taken  by  Messrs.  C.  Turner  ;  R.  Syden¬ 
ham  ;  and  Thompson  &  Co.,  in  this  rotation. 

In  the  competition  open  only  to  those  who  have 
never  won  a  prize  for  Carnation  blooms — First, 
Miss  E.  Burtt,  Salisbury  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  M.  Swayne, 
from  the  same  pahrt ;  third,  Mr.  S.  Baverstock( 
Andover  ;  and  fourth,  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  Shirley. 

The  awards  for  the  premier  Carnation  blooms 
went  thus  : — For  a  fancy,  Martin  R.  Smith ;  for  a 
self,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham;  for  a  bizarre  or  flake, 
Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co. 

In  the  Picotee  premier  bloom  awards,  for  a  yellow1 
ground  variety,  Martin  R.  Smith  won;  while  the 
best  white  ground  Picotee  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Thompson  &  Co.  A  Cup  was  offered  in  the  compe¬ 
tition  for  blcoms  from  the  open  air  only.  Martin 
R.  Smith  here  scored;  Mr.  H.  M.  Weguelin,  second; 
and  Mr.  C.  Goble,  Ryde,  third. 

For  amateurs,  a  Silver  Cup  was  awarded  for  self 
or  fancy  Carnations  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Wigram,  Maiden¬ 
head  ;  Mr.  F.  A.  Flight  being  second  winner ;  and 
Mr.  W.  A.  Gillett,  of  Fair  Oak  Park,  third.  For  a 
bouquet  of  Carnations  or  Picotees,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams, 
Southampton,  won  first ;  Mr.  C.  Goble,  second-; 
Messrs.  Brightman  &  Andrews,  Southampton, 
third  ;  and  Messrs.  Longster  &  Son,  Southampton, 
fourth. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. — Messrs.  Cutbush  & 
Sod,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  exhibited  a  large  and 
well-grown  collection  of  Carnations  in  which  some 
of  the  most  up-to-date  new  varieties  were  included. 

Messrs.  Rogers  &  Co.,  of  Red  Lodge,  Bassett, 
also  lent  a  hand,  and  by  their  generosity  made  the 
front  entrance  beautiful. 

Mr.  W.  Garton,  of  Woolston,  likewise  had  a 
charmingly  assorted  selection  of  Palms  and  other 
decorative  plants.  Other  exhibitors  were  also 
present  and  appreciably  heightened  the  worth  of  the 
show. 

TIBSHELF  FLOWER  SHOW. — July  25th. 

The  Tibshelf  show  this  year  may  be  summed  up  by 
an  extract  from  a  weekly  paper—"  A  fine  display 
and  a  record  gate."  One  of  the  best  bands  known  in 
the  north,  namely  Besses  o’  the  Barn,  playel  during 
the  day,  and  of  itself  this  was  an  attraction  which' 
would  guarantee  the  success  of  the  exhibition.  Mr. 
Wardell  and  his  committee,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  the 
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secretary,  did  their  work  and  made  their  arrange¬ 
ments  very  creditably.  Everything  passed  off  in 
high  class  tone,  pleasing  the  very  numerous  con¬ 
course  of  visitors,  and  taking  as  much  as  /i88  to  the 
Society’s  till.  Sir  Charles  Seeley,  Bart.,  president 
of  the  society,  visited  the  show  during  the  day,  and 
expressed  himself  as  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
display.  As  is  usual  at  the  merry  provincial  shows, 
plenty  of  other  amusements  were  linked  in  an  easy 
chain  with  the  flower  show  event. 

Of  the.show  itself,  the  special  features  were  the 
groups  arranged  for  effect,  the  first  prize  in  this 
competition  going, for  the  tenth  year  in  succession,  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Ward,  gardener  to  T.  H.  Oakes,  Esq., 
J.P.,  of  Riddings  House.  This  is  truly  a  wonderful 
record  to  hold  for  so  superior  a  class  of  the  schedule  ; 
and  the  £i&  prize  is  well  won.  All  the  groups 
were  exceedingly  fine.  The  second  prize  in 
this  entry  went  to  Messrs.  Artingdale  &  Son, 
Sheffield;  third,  Mr.  W.  Haslam ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Fisher,  of  Nottingham ;  and  in  the  fifth  place  the 
Messrs.  Slanley,  from  Newark.  For  a  beautiful 
collection  of  Ferns  Mr.  J.  Ward  secured  what  all  try 
for.  Mr.  Nelson  was  pleased  with  second,  and  Mr. 
J.  Searston  followed  as  third  winner. 

For  Fuchsias,  Mr.  W.  Shakespeare  honoured  anew 
an  honoured  name.  Dr.  Stamford  won  for  Glox¬ 
inias,  beating  Messrs.  Artingdale  &  Sons  ;  and  they, 
Mr.  J.  Davis. 

The  second  prize  winner  for  Gloxinias  came  one 
better  for  plants  suitable  for  table  decorations ; 
followed  by  Mr.  ’J.  Ward  ;  and  Mr.  Wagg  (at  the 
tail  end — Wagtail !). 

Roses. — The  competition  was  at  its  keenest  point 
and  most  of  the  exhibits  were  exceedingly  fine.  In 
a  class  for  Teas  and  Noisettes,  Messrs.  Harkness  & 
Son,  of  Bedale,  Yorks.,  won,  to  their  credit ;  followed 
closely  by  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Crol),  from  Dundee  ;  and 
in  the  third  place  by  Messrs.  Mack  &  Son,  Catterick 
Bridge.  For  seventy-two  blooms  of  Roses,  the  same 
order  was  tabulated.  And  for  forty-eight  blooms 
in  distinct  varieties,  the  same  firms  led  for  first  and 
second,  while  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Son  were  here 
third  ;  with  Mr.  J.  Dore  as  fourth  winner.  In  the 
class  for  three  dozen,  distinct,  Messrs.  Harkness  & 
Son  led  the  way  again,  followed  in  order  by  Messrs. 
Mack  &  Son  ;  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Son  ;  and  D.  and  W. 
Croll.  The  lists  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct, 
read  as,  first  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  ;  second,  Mr.  W. 
JBoyes  ;  third,  Mr.  Hutchison  ;  and  fourth,  Mr.  Hall. 
For  eighteen  Roses,  Messrs.  Hutchison,  Whittle, 
Edwards  &  Morris  were  thus  arranged,  and  in  the 
very  same  order  for  one  dozen  blooms. 

Dahlias  were  poor.  Probably  the  season  has 
been  uncongenial.  For  twelve  Dahlia  blooms, 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  were  leaders ;  Messrs. 
Mack  &  Sons,  second ;  and  Mr.  Haslam  creditably 
third. 

Cut  Flowers  and  Decorations. — For  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  cut  flowers,  Mr.  Wagg  beat  Mr.  Nelson.  A 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  competition  brought  out 
the  awards  thus:— first,  Messrs.  Artingdale  &  Son; 
second,  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee  ;  and  third, 
Mr.  Nelson.  For  a  vass  of  flowers,  Mr.  Ward 
again  came  off  well ;  Mr.  Haslam  next  him,  and 
Mr.  J.  Dore,  third.  For  a  bouquet,  Messrs.  Arting- 
dale  &  Son,  first ;  Mr.  F.  Vickers,  Wingerworth, 
second. 

Fruits. — For  Pines  the  results  went  to  Mr. 
Wagg  and  Mr.  Ward,  the  latter  being  first.  The 
same  arrangement  held  for  Black  Grapes  ;  while  for 
white  Grapes  Mr.  Nelson  spoilt  what  would  have 
been  another  ‘‘ditto”,  Messrs.  Ward  and  Wagg 
coming  this  time  as  second  and  third.  However, 
Ward  and  Wagg  held  their  places  in  the  award  for 
Peaches.  For  Nectarines,  Melons,  and  the  collection 
of  fruit,  Mr.  Wagg  was  able  to  11  wag  ”  in  before 
Mr.  Ward. 

Vegetables. — The  vegetable  competitions  were 
good  all  round.  Amateurs  and  cottagers  were 
strongly  in  evidence  in  these  classes,  in  many  cases 
excelling  the  exhibits  shown  by  professionals. 
Among  the  latter,  the  first  prize  collection  was  from 
Mr.  Ward ;  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Searston  following 
hard  in  this  order.  For  Celery,  Mr.  F.  Platts  won 
both  with  red  and  white.  In  the  best  cultivated 
gardens  competition,  excitement,  or,  more  mildly, 
interest  ran  high.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
T.  Draycott ;  the  second  by  Mr.  T.  Riley  ;  and  the 
third  by  Mr.  W.  Platts.  Mr.  Wardell’s  special  prize 
for  the  neatest  house  and  flower  garden  was  won  by- 
Mr.  W.  Robinson,  and  a  high  commendation  given 


to  Mr.  O.  Ball.  There  were  also  classes  for  farm 
produce. 

MILLBROOK  HORTICULTURAL.—  July  26 th. 

A  gay  assembage  of  visitors  showed  their  appreci¬ 
ation  for  the  show  held  on  Wednesday,  July  26th, 
in  the  Rectory  Grounds,  at  Millbrook,  by  the  horti¬ 
cultural  society  of  the  district.  Besides  the  show 
itself,  there  were  a  number  of  other  attractions  and 
amusements,  the  work  of  planning  the  whole  affair 
resting  chiefly  with  Mr.  S.  W.  McCarraher  (hon. 
sec.),  and  Mr.  E.  Galbraith  Westlake  (hon.  treas.), 
assisted  largely,  of  course, by  the  committee.  All  the 
entries  were  free,  and  the  exhibits,  except  those 
claimed,  were  sold  for  the  benfit  of  the  Clergy  Fund 
of  the  parish.  Of  the  two  tents  comprising  the  show, 
one  was  filled  with  produce  grown  from  Messrs. 
Toogood  &  Sons',  of  Southampton,  seeds,  compris- 
vegetables,  &c.  The  South  Hants  Temperance 
Band  furnished  the  musical  element.  Among  others 
who  specially  contributed  plants,  may  be  mentioned 
Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.,  from  the  Shirley  Nur¬ 
series,  who  put  up  some  fine  pot  subjects  There 
were  sections  for  fruit,  flowers  (both  wild  and  culti¬ 
vated),  plants,  and  decorations. 

For  six  dishes  of  fruit,  Mr.  Knapp  took  away  the 
first  prize ;  followed  in  the  second  award  by  a  Mr. 
Wright.  Mr.  Knapp  also  carried  off  the  premier 
award  for  a  collection  of  eight  kinds  of  vegetables  ; 
Mr.  Thompsett  was  here  second.  In  a  class  for 
six  kinds  of  vegetables,  confined  to  cottage  and 
allotment  holders,  Mr.  Gregory  was  awarded  the 
first  place;  with  Mr.  Shephard,  second. 

Mr.  Thompsett  led  off  for  the  twelve  white 
Potatos,  and  next  him  was  Mr.  J.  Ransom.  Fora 
like  entry  of  coloured  varieties  the  prizes  were  givenf 
first,  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Ransom  ;  and  second,  to  Mr.  Smith. 
For  a  dish  of  Peas,  Messrs.  Thompsett  and  Knapp 
were  so  listed.  For  twelve  Tripoli  Onions,  the 
cards  read :  first,  Mr.  H.  Knapp ;  second,  Mr. 
Wright,  among  market  gardeners  or  gentlemen 
amateurs;  and  first,  Mr.  Shephard;  second,  Mr. 
Tizzard,  in  the  cottagers’  entries.  For  twelve 
Carrots,  Mr.  Knapp  again  showed  his  skilful  growth ; 
Mr.  Ransom  also  coming  as  a  second  ;  and  Messrs. 
Loader  and  Shephard,  first  and  second,  for  the 
cottagers’  entries. 

For  a  group  of  plants,  Messrs.  Knapp,  and 
Thompsett  were  first  and  second  respectively.  In 
the  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Toogood  & 
Sons,  for  various  things,  a  silver  medal  was  won  by 
Mr.  Knapp  ;  and  bronze  medals  by  Messrs.  Gregory, 
Shephard,  Ransome,  and  Loader.  Certificates  were 
also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wright,  Thompsett,  and 
Harris.  The  floral  decorations  and  entries  were 
fairly  numerous  and  very  interesting.  . 


PRE8C0T.— July  27th. 

The  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  was  held  as  usual  in 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  Knowsley,  by  the  kind  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G. 
The  weather  was  charming,  the  attendance  splendid, 
which  are  the  two  main  features  from  the  manager’s 
stand  point. 

Plants  showed  a  slight  falling  off  compared  with 
last  year.  Mr.  H.  McFall,  gardener  to  E.  C. 
Seventou,  led  the  way  for  the  best  arranged  group, 
in  which  Crotons  and  Caladiums  showed  to  advan¬ 
tage.  A.  M.  Smith,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  R.  Pinnington, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Banner,  took  the  remaining  prizes. 
Mr.  R.  Pinnington  led  the  way  for  six  stove  or 
greenhouse  plants  with  Latania  borbonica,  two 
Crotons,  Ixora,  &c.  This  exhibitor  secured  the 
chief  award  for  four  exotic  Ferns,  the  best  being 
Dicksonia  antartica,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  &c. 
For  the  best  model  garden,  Mr.  J.  Humphreys, 
gardener  to  E.  Shorrock  Eccles,  Esq.,  was  adjudged 
first;  for  four  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  H. 
McFall  secured  the  leading  award,  and  likewise  for 
the  single  flowering  plant,  winning  with  Cleroden- 
dron  balfourianum.  For  six  British  Ferns,  Mr.  F. 
Field,  gardener  to  J.  Hamilton  Wilson,  Esq.,  won 
with  good,  fresh  plants.  For  three  Fuchsias  and 
the  single  specimen,  F.  W.  Mayor,  Esq.,  was  to  the 
fore  with  nice  plants. 

Fruit  was  of  good  order.  Mr.  T.  Eaton,  gardener 
to  J.  Parrington,  Esq.,  had  the  premier  collection, 
including  well  coloured  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
well  finished  Elruge  Nectarines,  Bellegarde  Peaches 
and  Countess  of  Derby  Melon.  Mr.  W.  Oldham, 
gardener  to  J.  Beecham,  Esq.,  was  second  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Fairclough,  gardener  to  J.  Atherton,  Esq  ,  third. 

For  two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Messrs. 


J.  Fairclough  and  W.  Oldham  were  placed  as  named. 
For  two  bunches  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  R. 
Forbes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Baxter,  took  the  lead. 
Messrs.  W.  Oldham  and  J.  Fairclough  were  second 
and  third.  For  two  bunches  (Black  Hamburgh 
excluded)  the  winners  were  Messrs.  W.  Oldham,  R. 
Forbes  and  J.  Fairclough,  all  staging  Madresfield 
Court.  For  two  bunches  white  (Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria  excluded)  the  honours  were  divided  between 
Messrs.  J.  Fairclough,  W.  Oldham  and  R.  Forbes, 
all  staging  Buckland  Sweetwater. 

Mr.  J.  Humphreys  had  the  best  Melon  with 
Knowsley  Favourite;  Mr.  T.  Eaton  the  best 
Peaches,  with  Bellegarde  ;  and  the  best  Nectarines, 
with  Elruge,  both  highly  coloured.  Mr.  R.  Pinning¬ 
ton  took  the  lead  for  Cherries  and  Raspberries. 

Roses  were  only  moderate,  Mr.  R.  Pinnington 
winning  easily.  For  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  P. 
Green,  gardener  to  T.  Gee,  Esq.,  second.  For 
twelve  varieties,  Mr.  P.  Green  led  the  way.  This 
exhibitor  won  for  twelve  bunches  of  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  cut  flowers  with  a  good  lot. 

The  vegetables  fully  sustained  the  Prescot  high 
quality,  Mr.  J.  Lyon  winning  in  the  class  for  twelve 
varieties  with  a  well-grown  lot.  Mr.  Isaac  Case 
was  second,  Mr.  Rainford  was  successful  in  this 
section,  winning  in  the  classes  for  four  kinds  of 
Potatos,  six  Onions,  six  Turnips,  and  six  Carrots. 
Mr.  P.  McGuffie  had  the  finest  Marrows  ;  Mr.  H. 
Banks  the  best  Cucumbers  ;  and  Mr.  McFall  the 
leading  Tomatos. 

The  extras  contributed  largely  to  the  show,  chief 
amongst  these  being  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Son, 
Newtownards,  who  staged  over  200  fine  Roses,  in¬ 
cluding  many  of  their  own  raising.  For  this 
exhibit  the  firm  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  granted  to  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  for  finely-coloured  Sweet  Peas ; 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  for  herbaceous  cut 
flowers  and  garden  Roses  ;  to  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst, 
for  a  good  strain  of  Sweet  Peas ;  and  to  Mr.  R.  Doe, 
gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Derby,  for  a  fine 
table  of  fruit  in  about  twenty  varieties,  including 
the  highly-flavoured  Apricot  Peach,  Comte  de 
Montefiore.  Mr.  Chas.  Young  displayed  a  collection 
of  beautiful  Carnations.  Mr.  Case  and  his  excellent 
committee  deserved  commending  for  excellent 
arrangements. 

TIYERTON  SHOW.—  July  27 th. 

The  above  took  place  on  Thursday,  July  27th,  in  the 
People’s  Park,  and  was  a  decided  success,  and  far  in 
advance  of  last  year’s  in  the  quality  of  exhibits  as 
well  as  in  the  number,  and  the  competition  was 
much  keener.  This  speaks  for  itself  when  I  mention 
such  veteran  exhibitors  as  George  Locke,  of  Credi- 
ton,  Barnes,  of  Winslade,  and  Foster,  of  Teign- 
mouth. 

In  Class  I.,  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower,  unfortunately  no  one  competed.  For  six 
exotic  Ferns,  B.  Hill,  Esq.,  Crediton  (gardener,  Mr. 
Locke),  was  first,  S.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Uffculme,  taking 
second.  For  four  Orchids  in  flower,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Holland  was  first,  Mr.  J.  W.  Pleass,  the  Hon, 
Secretary,  coming  second.  H.  B.  Hill,  Esq.,  was  a 
long  way  ahead  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  occupying  a  space  of  60  sq.  ft. 
Mrs.  North  Row,  Cove,  was  second,  and  L. 
Mackenzie,  Tiverton,  third. 

Cut  Flowers. — For  thirty-six  varieties  of  Roses, 
one  bloom  of  each,  T.  Hobbs,  of  Bristol,  led  the 
way,  closely  followed  by  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  of 
Chard.  In  the  class  for  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes, 
the  position  was  reversed.  Carnations  made  a  grand 
display,  and  caused  no  little  trouble  to  the  judges  in 
deciding  which  was  the  most  meritorious.  Eventu¬ 
ally  Mr.  W.  S.  Clements,  of  TivertoD,  was  placed 
first  for  eighteen  blooms,  nine  self  and  nine  white  or 
yellow  grounds  ;  Mr.  H.  Weguelin,  of  Dawlish,  a 
noted  grower,  coming  second ;  with  Mrs.  Brooke 
Smith,  Torquay,  third.  The  above  were  all  open 
classes. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes,  for  six  zonal  Pelargon¬ 
iums,  single,  in  pots,  Mr.  L.  Mackenzie  came  in  first, 
Rev.  D.  M.  Owen,  second.  For  double  Pelargon¬ 
iums  the  same  exhibitors  stood  in  the  order  given 
above.  For  six  Fuchsias,  Mr.  L.  Mackenzie  took 
first,  with  B.  R.  Cullin,  Tiverton,  second.  Gloxinias 
were  good.  Mr.  R.  B.  Cullin  was  first,  Mr.  B.  H. 
Hill  coming  second.  Coleus,  Cannas,  Begonias,  and 
Cockscombs  were  showD,  but  call  for  no  special 
comment.  For  six  dinner  table  plants,  Mr.  B.  H. 
Hill  was  first,  S.  Bennett,  second. 
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For  twenty-four  blooms  of  Roses,  distinct,  Mr.  T. 
Hobbs  was  first,  and  Mrs.  Brooke  Smith,  second. 
For  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  T.  Hobbs  was  again  first, 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  Sandford,  second.  For  six  Teas  or 
Noisettes,  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Gell  was  first,  and 
Mrs.  Brooke  Smith,  second.  Collection  of  Sweet 
Peas,  not  less  than  nine  varieties,  brought  a  strong 
competition  and  gave  the  judges  a  deal  of  trouble. 
R.  MacAlister  was  eventually  given  first  honours  ; 
Mrs.  North  Row,  second.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
Carnations, distinct, Mr.  H.  H.  Spencer  was  first;  Mrs. 
Brooke  Smith  was  second  ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Cullin,  third. 
All  these  were  exceptionally  good.  For  dinner  table 
decorations,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  laid  for  six  persons, 
arranged  with  fruit  and  flowers,  Miss  Locke, 
Crediton,  was  first,  the  arrangement  being  light,  but 
scarcely  enough  colour,  using  W.  A.  Richardson 
Rose  with  Gypsophila  paniculata  aud  Asparagus 
plumosus ;  Mrs.  MacAlister  coming  second,  with 
a  nice  arrangement  of  Peas;  and  Miss  Edwards, 
third,  with  pink  Carnations  and  pieces  of  the  varie¬ 
gated  Acer,  but  this  proved  a  bit  heavy. 

Fruit  (Open  Classes). — Collection  of  six  dishes, 
first,  Mr.  W.  A.  Sandford  ;  equal  seconds,  the  Rev. 
Hamilton  Gell  and  B.  H.  Hill.  For  three  bunches 
of  black  Grapes,  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Gell  was  first ; 
A.  Clarke  Jervoise,  second.  For  three  bunches  of 
white,  Mr.  Hamilton  Gell  was  again  to  the  front ; 
Mr.  H.  Hamond  Spencer,  second.  Melons  were 
scarce  and  most  insipid.  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  took  first 
for  Peaches ;  Mr.  H.  Hammond  Spencer,  second  ; 
and  for  six  Nectarines,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  was  again 
first ;  T.  Knapman,  2nd.  Small  fruits  were  plentiful 
and  good,  and  made  a  show  in  themselves. 

In  the  cottagers’  classes,  which  numbered  over 
twenty  for  vegetables,  eight  for  fruit,  and  six  for 
window  plants,  all  these  were  well  contested 
throughout,  and  the  quality  of  exhibits  particularly 
good. 

The  day  was  very  hot  and  bright,  and  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  about  the  Park  in  which  this 
thriving  show  was  held  later  on. — J.  M.,  B. 


Questions  add  xnstneRS. 

*»*  Will  our  friends  who  send  us  newspapers  he  so  good 
as  to  mark  the  paragraphs  or  articles  they  wish  us  to  see. 
We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  bv  their  so  doing. 

[ Correspondents ,  please  note  that  we  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers  such  as  Carnations,  Pelargonium, 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  nor  such  as  are  mere  garden 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Florists'  flowers,  as  a  rule,  can  only  be  named  by  those  who 
grow  collections  of  them.] 

Gravel  not  Binding. —  W.  Duncan  :  Your  experi¬ 
ence  is  a  common  one  at  present,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  dry  condition  of  the  weather.  The  absence 
oi  moisture  is  the  cause  of  the  non-cohesion  of  the 
material  of  the  path.  The  pebbles  gradually  get 
disengaged  by  the  traffic  over  them,  and  the  dis¬ 
comfort  in  time  comes  to  be  serious  to  those  using 
the  walk.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  would  be  to 
water  the  path  heavily  once  or  twice  before  leaving 
off  work  for  the  evening,  and  to  repeat  the  operation 
once  or  twice  during  the  early  morning,  so  as  to  soften 
the  surface,  and  allow  the  moisture  to  sink  to  some 
depth.  Then  set  the  men  to  go  over  the  path  several 
times  with  the  roller,  which  will  press  down  all  but 
the  bigger  pebbles  or  stones,  which  may  be  removed. 
Indeed,  this  could  be  done  to  advantage  before  the 
rolling  is  commenced.  If  you  are  near  a  sea  beach 
where  shelly  sand  is  obtainable  you  should  get  some 
of  this,  and  spread  a  thin  coating  of  it  over  the 
paths,  which  will  render  walking  upon  them  much 
more  comfortable.  This  need  not  be  rolled,  as  the 
walking  over  it  will  soon  crush  the  shells  fine 
enough. 

Celery  Leaves  Blistered. — y.Reid:  You  cannot 
cure  the  plants  by  means  of  any  wholesale  remedy 
or  insecticide,  because  the  insect  lives  inside  the 
tissues  of  the  leaves.  Though  a  somewhat  tedious 
process,  the  only  certain  method  of  procedure  is  to 
get  a  close  bottomed  basket  and  go  carefully  over  the 
plants,  up  one  line  and  down  the  other,  removing  the 
worst  of  the  leaves  and  putting  them  in  the  basket. 
Squeeze  the  blistered  portions  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  being  careful  to  notice  the  position  of  the 
grub  so  as  to  kill  it.  The  insect  produces  several 
broods  during  the  season,  so  that  by  effectually 
destroying  the  present  one  you  will  prevent  attack 
later  on.  The  leaves  in  the  basket  should  be  buret 
so  as  to  destroy  the  grubs  and  pupae  in  them.  Yuur 
work  will  be  in  vain  if  you  merely  throw  down  the 
leaves  or  put  them  on  the  rubbish  heap,  as  the  insect 
will  pass  through  its  various  stages  and  fly  back  again 
to  the  Ce'ery  trenches  to  renew  the  evi1.  Dusting 
the  plants  with  soot  while  they  are  wet  will  heip  to 
drive  away  those  flies  that  come  to  lay  eggs. 
Tobacco  water  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  so  might 
also  act  advantageously  for  the  same  purpose. 


Hollyhocks  infected  with  Fungus. — W.  Green :  In 
your  cooler  and  moister  climate  we  should  have 
thought  you  would  have  been  less  troubled  with  the 
Hollyhock  disease  (Puccinia  malvacearum)  than  you 
seem  to  be  ;  but  it  is  an  insidious  pest  when  once  it 
gtts  a  footing.  Our  experience  is  that  the  plants  are 
more  subject  to  attack  when  planted  in  dry  and 
sheltered  situations,  as  against  walls,  fences,  and 
near  trees,  as  well  as  in  dry  and  gravelly  soils.  We 
make  these  suggestions,  so  that  if  they  apply  to  your 
case  you  can  avoid  those  conditions  and  situations, 
if  possible.  Good  holding  and  fairly  moist  soil  in  an 
open  position  is  what  we  should  select.  The  plants 
might  also  be  well  watered  during  dry  weather  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  growth.  A  fresh  site  for  the 
plantation  might  also  bs  selected  every  year.  You 
might  check  the  spread  of  the  fuDgus  to  some  extent 
by  pulling  off  those  leaves  that  are  seen  to  have 
swellings  or  blisters,  anl  burn  them  before  the 
spores  get  scattered  to  infest  fresh  plants.  You  can 
easily  detect  the  presence  of  the  fungus  before  the 
blitters  burst.  Sometimes  it  is  recommended  to 
syringe  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  to  keep  the  pest 
in  check  by  killing  the  spores,  but  it  cannot  kill  the 
fungus,  which  lives  inside  the  leaves. 

Large  Caterpillar  on  Young  Apple  Trees.— John 
Fraser :  The  specimen  you  sent  was  the  caterpillar  of 
one  of  the  hawk  moths,  namely,  the  Eyed  Hawk  Moth 
(Smerinlhus  ocellatus).  Seeing  that  it  was  almost 
full  fei  it  may  have  been  guilty  of  eating  all  the 
leaves  that  are  missing,  for  it  feeds  very  rapidly 
and  requires  a  large  amount  of  food.  Now  that  you 
have  removed  it  the  trouble  is  ended.  The  cater¬ 
pillars  of  this  moth  also  feed  on  Poplars  and 
Willows,  so  that,  unless  the  species  is  very  plentiful 
in  your  neighbourhood,  you  could  remove  others  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  feeding  and  transfer  them  to 
the  other  trees  named,  on  account  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  character  of  the  culprit,  and  its  not  being  too 
common. 

The  other  species  of  Conium.-E.  C.H.D.  : 
The  British  species,  C.  maculatum,  is  a  native  of 
Europe  generally  and  the  Orient.  The  other  species 
is  C.  Monieri,  a  native  of  Europe,  that  is,  continental 
Europe,  it  not  beiDg  British. 

Peas  and  Godetias  gone  bad.— Henry  Davies : 
The  specimens  you  sent  us  were  badly  infested  with 
thrips,  the  result  largely  of  the  warm,  dry  weather. 
Possibly  also  your  garden  is  very  much  sheltered  or 
shut  in  by  houses,  walls  or  trees,  thus  preventing  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  While  this  condition  is 
against  the  health  of  the  plants,  it  is  very  favourable 
to  the  spread  of  the  pest  which  often  proves  very 
mischievous  to  various  plants,  both  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental.  You  should  .select  open  ground  where 
possible ;  sow  early  in  the  case  of  Godetias,  as  you 
say  such  sowings  escape  the  pest ;  help  the  Peas  to 
make  vigorous  growth  by  sowiog  in  trenches  con¬ 
taining  manure,  mulch  them  and  give  -copious 
supplies  of  water  when  making  growth.  The  above 
are  preventives  ;  but  as  a  remedy  you  might  syringe 
the  plants  occasionally  with  strong  soap  suds  con¬ 
taining  a  good  dash  of  tobacco  water.  The  syringing 
should  be  done  about  the  usual  time  the  attack 
commences  or  even  a  little  earlier ;  and  repeat  the 
operation  if  need  be. 

Names  of  Plants.— E.C. H.D. :  1,  Glaux  maritima; 

2,  Scutellaria  minor;  3,  Samolus  Valerandi;  4, 
Medicago  lupulina  ;  5,  Hypericum  Elodes. — Andrew 
Pearson  :  1,  Clivia  miniata  var. ;  2,  Crinum  Powelli  ; 

3,  Polianthes  tuberosa  ;  4,  Achillea  macropbylla ;  5, 

Lysimachia  punctata  ;  6,  Campanula  Trachelium 
alba  plena;  7,  Mathiola  bicornuta. — J.  M.  B.  :  1, 
Epidendrum  vitellinum  ;  2,  Odontoglossum  macula¬ 
tum  ;  3,  Masdevallia  ignea  ;  4,  Cypripedium 

Godefroyae.— W.  M. :  1,  Campanula  garganica  hir- 
suta  ;  2,  Phlox  paniculata  var.  ;  3,  Veronica  longi- 
folia  rosea ;  4,  Rosa  rugosa ;  5,  Linaria  pallida  ;  6, 
Veronica  parviflora. — R.  M. :  1,  Tilia  platyiphyllos  ; 
2,  Tilia  petiolaris  ;  3,  Rhus  Cotinus;  4,  Euonymus 
radicans  variegata  ;  5,  Hypericum  elatum.— J.  H.  : 
Todea  superba.—  N.  W.  :  1,  Trachelium  caeruleum  ; 

2,  Passiflora  kermesina. — E.  C.  H .  D. :  1,  Inula 
crithmoides ;  2,  Statice  auriculaefolia  intermedia; 

3,  Genista  tinctoria  humifusa;  4,  Spergularia 

marina ;  5,  Hypochaeris  radicata ;  6,  Senecio 

Jacobaea;  7,  Scrophularia  nodosa;  8,  Lavatera 
arborea ;  9,  Ranunculus  sceleratus ;  10,  Linaria 
spuria  ;— A.  C.  ;  No.  6  was  Senecio  Kaempferi,  not 
S.  japonicus. 

Communications  Received. — R  H.S. — W.W. — 
D.W.D.  (next  week.)— Edward  W.  Greening.— A. O. 
— T.H. — W.H. — D.  Chisholm.— R.G.—R.M.—A.J. 
B. — M.L. — Romeo  (see  letter  sent.) — W.D. 

—  -g. - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nur¬ 
series,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N.— Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  <%c. 

Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries, 
London,  N — Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Plants  for 
early  forcing,  &c. ;  also  Border,  Tree,  and  Mal- 
maison  Carnations,  Pinks,  Cloves,  &c. 

John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E. 
— Bu:b  Catalogue. 

Etw.  Pynaert-Van  Geert,  The  Belgian  Exotic 
Nurseries. — Sole  Agent  ior  Great  Britain,  A.  Ontram, 
7,  Moore  Park  Road,  Fulham,  London,  S.W. — 
Special  Wholesale  Price  List  for  Season  1899. 


OUTRAMS 

Carnation  Disease  Antidote. 

A  sure  cure,  preventative,  and  plant 
stimulant. 

It  may  be  used  for  Diseases  affecting 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatos,  &c. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST* 

Numerous  testimonials  from  our  leadjpg  experts 
have  reached  me,  unsolicited,  that  my  Carnation 
Disease  Antidote  is  a  sure  and  certain  cure  for  this 
pest. 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  ON  EACH  BOTTLE. 

Pint  Bottles,  3/6.  Quarts,  6/-.  Half-Gallon,  10/6. 
Galloo,  20/-. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(PATENTED). 

A  useful  Invention  for  Orobid  Growers  and  Floral  Deooratora 
Price,  per  dozen,  Ss.  9 d.,  post  paid, 

USUAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

A  Remittance  respectfully  requested  with  all  Orders. 
Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at 
Stanley  Bridge,  S.W. 


ALFRED  OUTRAM,  F.R.H.S, 

7,  Moore  Park  Road,  Fulham, 

LONDON,  s.w. _ 

No  worm  or  other  vermin  can  possibly  enter  a  plant  where 

Porter’s  Patent  Invincible  Crocks 

Is  used.  Neither  boards,  slates,  nor  ashes  are  required  to 
stand  the  pots  on,  so  that  money,  time,  and  iDjury  to  plants 
are  saved ;  they  fit  any  pot,  and  last  for  many  years.  All 
Chrysanthemum  growers  should  use  them 

30,  is.;  100,3s.;  1,000,  25s.;  Carriage  Paid. 

4.  PORTER,  STORE  HOUSE,  M4IDST0SE. 

BRITISH  ORCHIDS 

BY  A.  D.  WEBSTER. 

Author  of  “  Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees,  and  Shrubs." 
11  Hardy  Conifers.” 

An  exhaustive  description  of  every  species  and  variety, 
with  Chapters  on  Cultivation,  Fertilization,  &o.,  together  with 
an  ILLUSTRATION  of  each  species. 

Second  and  enlarged  edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5/-. 


London— J.  S.  VIRTUE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  26,  Ivy  Lane,  E.C. 


micuitnral 


amuinM 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  oover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming ;  advocate  of  oo-opera 
tionin  agriculture,  in  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
of  produce ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Hortlcultnral  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oiloakes 
complete  manures, reliable  seeds  and  Implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  53, 
Inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6 d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand.  London,  W.C. 


Thu*  l*  a  Calendar  of  Operation*  fee 
each  senth,  and  full  laformatian  a*  to 
the  treatment  r*qalr*d  by  all  Orchid* 
menttaaed  In  the  book. 

■ffit] 1  some  fine  coloured  illustrations 

Second  Edition. 

58.  od. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. 
“Gardening  World'  Office, 

&  6,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London 


AMATEURS 

Whs  follow  the  initnetleni  given  la 

‘The  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivators’  Guide  Book* 

Bt  K.  a.  BUBBB&BY,  F.B.H.8., 

•AOEIB  IMWU  VO 

The  ft&ght  Bea.  JOS*  OHABB&RLAIH,  M.F., 


QIN  fiROW  ORCHIDS 

In  Cool,  Intermediate,  or  Warm  Bociee, 

SUCCESSFULLY 
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BULBS  FOR  EARLY  FORCING. 


WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 
FREEZIA  REFRACTA  ALBA. 

PAPER  WHITE  NARCISSUS. 
DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS. 

My  consignments  of  the  above  are  now  to  hand  in  excellent  condition.  Early  orders  solicited.  Catalogues  free. 


JOHN  RUSSELL,  Richmond  Nurseries,  SURREY. 

SELECT  FLOWER  ROOTS. 

JAMES  VEITGH  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 

BULB  CATALOGUE  FOR  1899 

Has  now  been  posted  to  all  their  Customers ;  anyone  not  having  received  the  same,  a  Duplicate 
Copy  will  immediately  be  forwarded,  Post  Free,  on  application . 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES, 

MAIDSTONE,  KENT. 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  C0.9 

are  now  Booking  Orders,  for  Early  Delivery, 
of  the  yery  best 

STRAWBERRIES. 

NEW  and  OLD  kinds  in  Pots  for  Forcing ; 
Runners  for  Open  Culture. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon, 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  TRADE. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER.  F.L.S. 


CULTURAL  CATALOGUES  FREE. 


SATURDAY ,  AUGUST  12 th,  1899. 


ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

We  always  have  a  choice  stock  of  semi-established 
plants  to  select  from,  and  are  now  receiving  orders 
lor  the  coming  season's  importations. 


J.W.  Moore,  Ltd., Orchid  Importers,  Rawdon,  Nr,  Leeds. 


Cutbush’s  Carnations, 
Cutbush’s  Bulbs  and 

EARLY  FORCING  PLANTS 

Catalogues  now  ready,  and  may  be  had,  post  free, 
upon  application. 


WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Highgate  Nurseries,  LONDON,  N. 


ORCHIDS!  ORCHIDS!! 

Quantity  Immense ! 
INSPECTION  of  OUR  NEW  RANGE  of 
HOUSES 

IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 

HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 

Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex. 


The  Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and 
General 

Hailstorm  insurance  cor¬ 
poration,  Limited.— Offices,  i  and  2,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Chairman,  HARRY  J.  VEITCH. 
Manager,  ALEX.  JAMES  MONRO.  Agents  wanted  In  the 
Provinces, 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 


Monday,  August  14th.— Old  Windsor  Show. 

Tuesday,  August  15th.— R.H  S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 
Wednesday,  August  16th.— Burton-on-Trent  Show. 

Thursday,  August  17th.— R.H. S.,  of  Aberdeen,  Show  in 
Dultie  Park  (3  days) ;  Leighton  Buzzard  Show. 

Friday,  August  i8th.— Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultu-al 
Society’s  Exhibition. 

Saturday,  August  19th.— Co-operative  Show  at  Crystal 
Palace. 


fouRNALOFTHE  Kew  Guild. — This  annual 
has  made  its  appearance  somewhat  later 
than  usual,  not  from  lack  of  funds  nor  material 
(indeed,  it  is  increasing  in  prosperity),  but 
owing,  we  understand,  to  press  of  other 
essential  and  necessary  work  on  the  hands 
of  the  Editor.  The  frontispiece  consists  of 
the  portrait  of  William  Botting  Hemsley, 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  who  succeeded  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker,  as  keeper  of  the  Herbarium,  on  the 
retirement  of  the  latter  last  spring.  He 
entered  Kew  as  a  young  gardener  in  i860, 
before  the  completion  of  his  17th  year,  and 
is  now  in  the  position  of  highest  responsi¬ 
bility  m  the  botanical  department.  While 
speaking  of  pictures  in  the  Journal  we  may 
say  that  the  most  prominent  and  remarkable 
is  a  photo  of  the  Winter  Garden,  or  Temper¬ 
ate  House,  its  more  familiar  name.  This 
picture  is  1  ft.  10J  in.  wide,  so  as  to  give  a 
continuous  view  of  the  huge  palace  of  glass, 
and  is  four  times  folded  to  get  it  within  the 
covers  of  the  book.  The  two  wings  com¬ 
pleted  in  1897  and  1899  respectively  are 
each  1 16  ft.  long;  the  total  length  of  the 
building  is  628  ft.  and  the  width  164  ft.  The 
complete  structure  has  cost  about  ^60,000 
in  building  and  is  the  largest  plant  house  in 
the  world. 


Many  notes,  sober,  serious,  and  amusing, 
follow  the  annual  report ;  but  we  hardly 
expected  to  find  evidence  that  English  as 
“  she  is  spoke  ”  or  written  is  becoming  in¬ 
adequate  to  express  the  earnest  application 
of  a  would-be  Kewite,  one  of  the  rising 
generation,  it  would  seem.  ‘  After  applying 
for  employment  at  Kew,  in  sky-scraping 
terms,  he  concludes  by  saying,  “  An  early 
reply  will  gigantically  oblige.”  From  old 
Kewites  abroad  come  many  interesting 
letters,  but  after  describing  that  there  are 
“few  bonnier  sights  than  a  Coffee  field  in 
blossom,”  the  writer  winds  up  by  saying  that 
the  “  Hawthorn-glades  in  Phcenix  Park, 
when  you  catch  them  in  flower  and  with  a 
south-west  breeze  blowing,  are  better,  faith  ! 
than  Coffee.”  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson,  now 
the  curator  at  the  Aburi  station,  has  had 
some  rare  and  interesting  experiences,  it 
would  seem,  during  a  lecturing  tour  among 
the  natives.  One  day  he  lectured  under  the 
presidency  of  King  Akuffo,  and  at  another 
assembly  two  days  later  King  Mate  Kole 
took  the  chair.  The  summons  to  the  people 
brought  together  a  crowd  of  people  ranging 
from  kings  to  chiefs  and  planters.  One 
writes  home  from  Sierra  Leone  that 
“  although  there  is  only  one  place  hotter 
than  this,  we  have  a  cricket  club.”  The 
general  tone  of  the  letters  from  these 
voluntary  and  possibly  only  temporary  exiles, 
is,  moreover,  full  of  British  pluck  and  de¬ 
termination  to  do  something  worthy  of  their 
breeding  under  some  of  the  most  adverse  of 
circumstances.  In  some  cases,  tco,  it  would 
seem  that  the  British  seeds  of  culture  and 
civilisation  are  falling  in  very  stony  places, 
that  is,  in  shallow  brains,  many  centuries 
behind  the  19th  century  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  natives  are  good  at  making  appli¬ 
cations  for  work,  but  poor  performers.  They 
write  some  tolerable  examples  of  English, 
or  rather  some  one  acts  in  an  official  way, 
earning  his  bread  probably  by  writing  for 
others.  The  leading  botanic  gardens  in  this 
country  seem  to  consider  the  lady  gardener 
an  accomplished  fact,  at  all  events  that  the 
number  who  have  taken  to  it  is  significant. 


f  actus  Culture  for  Amateurs.* — The 
first  edition  of  this  book  by  Mr.  Watson, 
of  Kew,  was  published  in  1889,  just  a  decade 
ago.  The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface 
that  a  revival  of  interest  in  Cacti  has  been 
showing  itself.  According  to  our  observa¬ 
tions  and  knowledge  a  number  of  the  old 
cultivators  have  died  or  given  up  the  culture 
of  Cacti,  while  others  have  maintained  the 
love  undiminished.  This  we  say  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  amateurs,  who  are  not  otherwise 
gardeners  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of 
the  term.  Some  have  recently  taken  to 
growing  and  writing  about  Cacti,  and  are 
seemingly  deeply  interested  in  them,  that  is, 
concerning  Cacti  generally.  On  the  other 
hand  the  fine  collections  of  Phyllocacti, 
which  have  been  appearing  at  the  Temple 
Show  for  some  years  past,  could  hardly 
fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  general 
public,  on  account  of  the  size  and  gorgeous 
appearance  of  the  flowers. 

There  are  several  books  and  booklets  cn 
the  subject,  but  that  under  notice  is  the 
fullest  and  most  complete  of  its  kind.  The 
introduction  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  the 
botanical  characters  of  the  family,  given  in 
plain  English,  with  now  afld  again  a  term 
of  a  more  technical  ring  about  it,  though 
not  difficult  to  master.  The  cultivation  of 
Cacti  is  dealt  with  in  greenhouses,  Wardian 
cases,  window  recesses,  frames  and  in  the 
open  air.  It  may  be  news  to  some  that 
Cacti  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air,  but  the 

’Cactus  Culture  for  Amateurs  :  being  descriptions 
of  the  various  Cactuses  grown  in  this  country,  with  f,  11 
and  practical  instructions  for  their  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion.  By  W.  Watson,  assistant  curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Price 
5s.  London :  L.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 
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number  of  kinds  here  enumerated  is  greater 
than  the  uninitiated  would  suppose.  A  warm 
and  dry  situation  to  enable  them  to  pass  the 
winter,  is  the  secret  of  success.  On  the 
south  and  west  coasts  of  England  at  least 
they  may  be  grown  on  rockeries  like  other 
rock  plants.  Soil,  potting,  watering, tempera¬ 
ture,  insects  and  diseases  all  come  in  for  a 
due  share  of  attention.  Propagation  by 
seeds,  cuttings  and  grafting  are  next 
handled.  As  far  as  we  can  see  there  is  no 
necessity  to  resort  to  hybridisation  in  the 
case  of  a  large  number  of  queer  things,  for 
the  patient  amateur  can  build  up  his  plants 
into  all  forms  of  grotesque  monstrosities, 
simply  by  the  aid  of  a  knife,  some  raffia,  and 
a  penchant  for  the  curious.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Cacti  should  find  a  large 
number  of  votaries  amongst  amateurs.  The 
Epiphyllums  and  Phyllocacti  naturally 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  family  as  the  most 
ornamental  and  most  likely  to  come  under 
general  cultivation,  as  indeed  a  good  many 
of  them  are,  and  have  been  for  many  years. 
The  night-flowering  species  are  also  full  of 
interest,  though  those  who  would  see  their 
flowers  (at  least  of  some  of  them)  in  perfec¬ 
tion  must  needs  forego  the  pillow  till  a  very 
late  hour  or  even  “  the  wee  short  hour  ayont 
the  twal.”  Numerous  very  good  illustra¬ 
tions  of  various  species  of  the  above  genera 
are  intercalated  in  the  text.  That  of  Cereus 
ctenoides  ought  to  excite  the  amateur  to 
procure,  cultivate  and  flower  the  species,  or 
try  to.  The  flowers  in  many  cases  seem 
out  of  allproportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant, 
though  in  regard  to  age  it  might  beat  the 
cultivator  himself.  The  genus  Echinocatus 
contains  many  of  the  most  singular  vege¬ 
tables  in  nature  ;  yet  many  old  plants  can 
be  grown  in  very  small  space,  so  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  variety  can  prevail  in  a 
very  small  greenhouse.  Of  that  the  amateur 
will  feel  convinced  merely  by  looking  at  the 
illustrations. 

Many  of  the  genera  are  characterised  by 
powerful  spines  of  forbidding  aspect ;  but 
in  the  species  of  Cassytha  we  have  twiggy 
and  smooth  plants  of  graceful  and  pendulous 
habit,  that  may  be  used  as  basket  plants, 
even  where  the  branches  come  in  contact 
with  the  face  of  the  beholder,  the  owner  or 
the  visitor.  At  the  end  of  the  book  lists  of 
species  suitable  for  the  frame,  greenhouse, 
stove  and  open  air  are  given.  The  fresh 
matter  of  the  second  edition  is  given  as  a 
lengthy  appendix  to  which  is  added  a  fresh 
index.  Those  who  intend  commencing  the 
culture  of  Cacti  will  find  this  a  most  reliable 
book  on  the  subject,  well  illustrated  and 
capable  of  being  understood  by  those  un¬ 
acquainted  with  technicalities. 

- - — 

Weather  in  London.  -Wednesday,  August  2nd, 
remained  fine.  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
were  nearly  alike,  breezy  and  bright.  A  thunder¬ 
storm  broke  over  London  on  Saturday  evening. 
Sunday  gave  us  some  more  rain.  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  (morning)  have  been  very  cool. 

Reeds  and  Rushes. — In  the  August  number  of 
Knowledge,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Witherby,  F.Z.S., 
M.B.O.U.,  continues  his  interesting  sketches  of  life 
and  observations  of  two  months  on  the  Guadal- 
quiver  (Spain).  While  discoursing,  of  course,  gener¬ 
ally  upon  the  ornithology  of  the  parts  around  his 
encampment  he  mentions  other  notes  of  botanical 
bearing.  He  describes  the  species  of  Reeds  around 
him  and  tells  of  many  of  the  birds  building  among 
them.  It  is  interesting  also  to  read  his  notes 
about  the  tall  Pines  bordering  the  sea,  which  are 
becoming  slowly,  but  surely  buried  in  the  sand 
dunes.  “In  riding  across  these  sand-hills  one 
actually  passes  over  the  tops  of  many  tall  dead  trees, 
hidden  under  the  sand  ;  or  guides  one's  horse  amongst 
the  topmost  branches  of  some  big  Pine,  which  is 
still  living  and  fighting  the  irresistible  sand  that  will 
eventually  smother  it.  The  sight  is  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.”  Such  are  the  facts  related  by  Mr. 
Witherby, 


Visitors  to  Kew. — On  August  7th  (Bank  Holiday), 
Kew  Gardens  are  reported  to  have  had  so  many  as 
60,000  visitors. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and 
floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  15th,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  1 — 5  p.m.  Lecture 
on  “  Pruning,”  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston,  at  3  p.m. 

The  Hop  Plantations  in  Kent  are  wonderfully  bright, 
vigorous  and  healthy  this  season.  The  attacks  from 
insects  have  been  almost  nil,  for  which  let  the  Hop 
owners  be  thankful.  They  are  leaving  nothing  to 
chance,  however,  but  are  continuing  to  apply  the 
spray. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  the  North  of 
France  will  hold  their  meetings  on  October  14th  and 
28th,  and  November  nth.  A  circular  to  be  sent 
later  on  to  the  raisers  of  new  plants  will  give  the 
necessary  details  for  the  sending  of  novelties  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  committee. 

Fruits  of  the  West  Indies. — A  service  of  steamers, 
to  commence  in  May  next  year,  will  ply  between  the 
British  West  Indies  and  Southampton  for  the  trans¬ 
port  of  fruit  from  those  islands  to  our  shores.  A 
contract  has  been  made  with  the  Jamaica  Fruit  and 
Produce  Association  to  last  for  five  years,  and  to  be 
aided  by  a  government  subsidy. 

‘‘  Our  Gardens.” — In  Dean  Hole's  chatty  book  on 
this  subject  be  lays  down  half-a-dozen  rules  to  be 
observed  in  laying  out  gardens  in  the  future. — “  More 
grass  and  less  gravel.  More  flowers  and  less  bare 
soil.  More  curves  and  few  straight  lines  and  angles. 
More  hardy  and  not  so  many  half-hardy  plants. 
More  arrangement  and  less  disorder.  More  shrubs, 
evergreen  and  golden,  to  cheer  the  ungenialday. 

Music  and  Caterpillars. — A  report  from  the  distant 
Catskill  Mountains  says,  that  a  woman  belonging  to 
the  town  of  Catskill  happened  to  blow  a  horn  under¬ 
neath  a  tree,  when  she  was  surprised  to  see  hundreds 
of  caterpillars  fall  from  the  boughs.  She  blew 
another  blast  and  down  came  another  shower.  She 
let  her  neighbours  know  of  it  and  very  soon  they  all 
turned  out  with  whistles,  and  trumpets,  and  drums. 
It  would  be  good  practice  for  some  of  the  village 
bands  in  this  country  to  try  the  same  game. 

Liquid  Manure. —  The  quantity  of  manure  voided 
by  the  different  farm  animals  varies  greatly  in  quality 
and  quantity.  On  the  whole  the  liquid  voidings  of 
the  sheep  consist  of  86  per  cent,  of  water,  10  percent, 
of  organic  matter  and  close  upon  4  per  cent,  of  inor¬ 
ganic  salts  of  potash,  soda,  phosphorus.  The  urine 
of  the  horse  contains  90  per  cent,  of  water  ;  that  of 
the  cow  about  92  per  cent,  of  water  ;  and  that  of  pig 
97  per  cent,  of  water.  Thus  the  urine  of  the  sheep  is 
much  richer  in  manurial  constituents  than  that  of 
either  horse,  cow,  or  pig. 

Puff-balls. — The  puff-balls(are  edible  in  that  state 
when  they  are  a  firm  white-grained  mass.  If  they 
are  at  this  time  sliced  up  and  fried  in  butter,  they 
make  a  splendid  dish  for  the  table.  When  mature 
the  spores  of  one  of  the  very  large  species  are  used  to 
staunch  wounds ;  and  smoke  coming  from  the  burning 
spores  stupifies  bees.  In  England  they  are  often 
called  Pack-fist  or  Pack’s  stool.  Another  name 
referring  to  the  discharge  of  the  spores  from  the  ball, 
is  Devil's  snuff  box.  The  Scotch  call  this  fuDgus 
"blind  man’s  een  ”  (eyes),  or  "  blind  man’s  buff,” 
because  of  the  idea  that  if  part  of  the  dust  gets  into 
the  eyes,  blindness  results.  The  Welsh  term  it  "  bag 
of  smoke.” — American  Florist. 

Plants  Suitable  for  Hedges  —The  [following  may 
be  taken  as  suitable  for  such  uses  : — The  Blackthorn 
(Prunus  spinosa),  which  likes  strong  loams ;  the 
Myrobalan  (Prunus  cerasifera),  also  thrives  well  on 
Plum  soil,  that  is,  soils  which  are  heavy.  The 
persistent  leaved  Beech  makes  a  capital  hedge  in 
exposed  or  wet  situations.  It  can  be  trained  to  a 
great  height  and  still  retain  a  compactness,  and  its 
use  for  shelter  is  unquestionable.  The  Alder  and 
Goat  Willow  or  Sallow  are  suitable  for  fences  where 
other  plants  could  not  thrive.  Then  the  common 
Holly  (Ilex  Aquifolium)  is  very  frequently  used  in 
this  connection.  Furze,  Gorse,  or  Whin  (Ulex 
europaeus)  is  a  valuable  evergreen  for  making  a 
protection  on  dry,  barren,  sandy  soils.—  Irish  Farm¬ 
ing  World. 


Millipedes. — A  dressing  of  150  lbs.  per  acre  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  it  is  claimed,  will  kill  out  millipedes 
(Julidae)  which  are  blamed  for  doing  harm. 

Parcel  Amissing. — Brown  paper,  in  quantity  to 
cover  a  small  parcel,  and  bearing  the  publisher’s 
name  and  address  of  The  Gardening  World,  had 
been  found  without  contents  in  the  newspaper  box 
of  the  post  office.  Any  one  having  sent  the  above 
will  know  that  it  has  gone  amissing. 

Butterflies  in  the  Strand  — One  day  last  week  about 
a  dozen  specimens  of  the  Small  White  Cabbage 
Butterfly  might  have  been  seen  at  one  time  sporting 
amongst  the  flowers  in  the  beds  in  front  of  the 
Clement’s  Inn  property,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Strand.  Where  they  had  been  fed  in  the  caterpillar 
state  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  there  being  no 
cruciferous  plants,  Mignonette,  or  Tropaeolums. 

Flowers  from  Dersingham. — We  received  a  package 
of  lovely  Montbretia  Pottsii,  retarded  spikes  of  Lily- 
of-the-Valley,  and  some  beautiful  sprays  of 
Asparagus  SpreDgerii  (syn.  A.  falcatus)  last  week 
from  Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  of  the  Lily  Nursery,  Dersing¬ 
ham.  These  three  enumerations  arrange  splendidly 
in  vases.  The  flowers  and  foliage  were  remarkably 
fine.  The  Asparagus  Sprengerii  at  Mr.  Jannoch’s 
nursery,  we  are  informed,  puts  forth  shoots  8  ft.  to 
9  ft.  long,  which  is  certainly  good  for  a  season's 
growth. 

Red  Spider. — This,  also  called  grise,  is  well  known 
to  gardeners,  and,  says  Nord  Horticole,  without  con¬ 
tradiction  is  the  most  redoubtable  enemy  of  plants. 
Opinions  are  very  divided  as  to  its  scientific  deter¬ 
mination  ;  some  class  it  amongst  the  mites  of  the 
genus  Acarus ;  others  see  a  veritable  spider.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  The  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  the  scientific 
name  of  grise  would  be  Tetranychus  telarius,  whereas 

M.  le  Comte  de  Kerchove,  in  his  book  of  Orchids, 
calls  it  Gamasus  telarius.  On  the  other  side,  M. 
Decaux  pretends  that  Gamasus  is  quite  a  different 
Acarus,  which  devours  the  dead  specimens  of 
Tetranychus  and  probably  the  living  ones. 

Mr.  Alexander  Wright,  of  Falkland  Park  Gardens, 
South  Norwood  Hill,  S.E.,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  to  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Esq.,  Bucklebury 
Place,  WoolhamptOD,  Berks.  He  leaves  Falkland 
Park  about  the  end  of  this  month,  after  a  very 
interesting  period  of  about  eight  years,  most  of  the 
time  in  the  employment  of  T.  McMeekin,  Esq. 
During  that  time  the  most  of  the  outside  planting, 
the  laying  out  of  the  grounds,  the  building  and 
plantiog  of  rockeries,  &c.,  have  been  accomplished 
by  Mr.  Wright.  The  dry  summit  of  this  hill  proved 
a  very  difficult  task  when  he  started  to  establish  a 
sole  of  grass ;  but  since  then  the  green  sward  has  be¬ 
come  close  and  even. 

Hamilton  and  District  Horticultural  and  Forestry 
Association. — 'The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  on  Friday  evening.  In  the  absence 
of  the  President,  Mr.  Moir,  Vice-President,  was 
elected  to  the  chair.  Mr.  Grahame,  Coltness 
Gardens,  read  a  paper  on  “  Liliums,”  by  Mr.  Wade 
of  Colchester,  he  himself  being  unable  to  be  pre¬ 
sent.  Some  excellent  exhibits  were  tabled  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  Nurseryman,  High  Blantyre.  The  Cac¬ 
tus  Dahlias  were  simply  magnificent.  Mr. 
Grahame  tabled  a  plant  of  the  new  Acalypha 
Sanderi.  Mr.  Raynard,  ArdeDclutba,  tabled  some 
beautiful  Begonia  blooms.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the 
author  of  the  paper  and  the  exhibitors  closed  the 
proceedings. 

Fairy  Rings. — The  rings  made  by  fungi,  more  not¬ 
ably  Marasmius  oreades,  gave  weight  to  the  fairy¬ 
tales  told  us  in  our  early  days.  They  are  interesting, 
however,  and  are,  after  all  easily  explained.  It  may 
not  be  so  well  known,  however,  that  fairy  rings  are 
produced  by  Lycopodium  inundatum,  one  of  the 
dwarf  club  mosses  found  both  in  America  and  in 
Great  Britain.  It  has  been  reputed  as  rather  rare  in 
America,  but  according  to  B.  L.  Robinson,  from 
whose  article  in  the  J  uly  number  of  the  Fern  Bulletin 
we  are  informed  that  he  has  found  it  in  abundance 
on  the  sandy  shores  of  Gilmore  pond,  near  Jaffrey, 

N. H.  The  rings  formed  by  L.  inundatum  were 
perfectly  clear  and  numerous.  Mr.  Robinson 
explains  its  method  of  growth,  showing  how  from  the 
centre  it  throws  out  prostrate  stems  which  take  root, 
leaving  the  more  central  portions  to  die  out.  It 
extends  its  radius  nearly  a  foot  each  year. 
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Cherry  Pie  is  a  common  name  for  Heliotrope. 

The  Fairies  are  Baking  is  a  pretty  little  Scotch 
saying,  heard  when  the  sun  is  seen  to  shine  through 
rain. 

Crude  Petroleum,  though  rather  offensive  to  the 
smell,  if  used  for  destroying  weeds  on  walks,  answers 
perfectly,  killing  them,  it  is  reported,  for  four  or  five 
years. 

Bedding  at  the  Zoo. — Nowhere  in  London  will 
such  beautiful  flower  beds  be  seen  at  this  time.  Not 
only  are  the  combinations  perfectly  amazing,  but  the 
purity  of  the  foliage  and  flower  colour  tones,  and  the 
healthy  vigour  of  the  same  is  better  than  anything 
I  have  seen  for  a  very  long  while.  No  doubt  the 
manure  which  can  be  secured  so  easily  is  liberally 
dug  in.  At  any  rate  the  floral  display  itself  is  worth 
is. — D. 

Phormium  tenax,  Powerscourt  variety.— There  is 
to  be  seen  in  full  flower  a  grand  plant  of  the  above 
at  8,  Islington  Avenue,  Kingstown,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  D.  McLeod.  There  are  four  or  five  very  large 
spikes  thrown  up,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  Mr. 
McLeod  has  got  them  to  flower.  There  is  another 
plant  of  this  flowering  at  Booterstown.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  its  flowering  be  of  common 
occurrence  this  year,  and  if  so,  to  what  cause  can  it  be 
attributed. 

Gooseberry  Picking. — We  all  know  how  sore  a 
business  it  is  to  pick  Gooseberries  from  the  tangled, 
low-hanging,  basal  shoots  of  the  bushes.  In  parts 
of  Canada  by  a  simple  device,  consisting  of  an  iron 
hoop,  the  growers  are  enabled  to  raise  the  shoots 
upward.  The  hoop  is  round  and  severed  at  one 
part,  the  ends  being  bent  back  to  form  hooks  which 
clasp  to  complete  the  circle.  Three  wires  are 
attached  at  regular  distances  apart  around  the  hoop 
and  these  wires  are  joined  above  to  the  top  of  a 
stake.  This,  on  being  pushed  down  the  centre  of 
the  bushes,  affords  a  fulcrum  for  the  supporting 
wires  holding  up  the  hoop. 

Sutton’s  Bulb  Annual. — The  severe  drought  has 
had  a  marked  effect  on  gardens.  In  all  probability 
the  result  will  be  that  beds  and  borders  will  be 
cleared  of  their  present  occupants  at  an  earlier  period 
than  usual  to  make  way  for  the  planting  of  Dutch 
and  other  bulbs.  No  other  flowers  can  be  cultivated 
with  such  ease.  A  child  may  grow  them  with 
almost  assured  success,  for  the  principal  part  of  the 
work  has  already  been  accomplished  by  the  contin¬ 
uous  care  of  experts  who  have  watched  over  their 
welfare  during  the  three  or  four  years  necessary  to 
bring  them  to  maturity.  Bulbs  offer  many  other 
advantages,  They  make  brilliant  decorative  subjects 
for  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse,  and  they 
furnish  the  home  with  pure  and  vivid  colouring 
during  winter’s  darkest  days  and  the  opening  weeks 
of  spring.  In  beds  and  borders  they  are  equally 
effective ;  indeed  it  is  a  question  whether  summer 
bedding  in  the  height  of  its  beauty  can  equal  the 
displays  of  spring.  Not  only  are  the  flowers  varied 
and  attractive,  but  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  towns 
appears  to  be  almost  incapable  of  injuring  them. 
Another  feature,  which  has  largely  contributed  to 
their  popularity,  particularly  among  amateurs,  is 
that  bulbs  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our 
severest  winters.  Sutton’s  Bulb  Annual  for  1899 
contains  lists  of  all  the  finest  and  most  popular 
varieties  of  bulbous  flowers,  and  the  brief  descrip¬ 
tions  simplify  the  task  of  selection.  Those  who 
experience  the  least  difficulty  are  offered  the  choice 
of  a  series  of  collections  adapted  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  windows,  greenhouses,  or  conservatories. 
For  the  garden  assortments  are  offered  which  are 
suitable  for  a  few  effective  beds  or  sufficient  to 
make  a  vast  terrace  garden  glow  with  inimitable 
colours.  Lilies  form  a  different  class,  and  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  refer  to  their  beauty,  for  this  is  universally 
recognised.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  their 
number  has  received  several  remarkable  additions  in 
recent  years.  Other  beautiful  subjects  such  as 
Begonias,  Cyclamens  and  Gloxinias,  which  can  only 
be  successfully  raised  under  glass,  have  long  teen 
specialities  of  the  great  Reading  house.  For  these 
superb  flowers  honours  have  again  been  won  .in  the 
current  year.  Sutton’s  Bulb  Annual  is  a  very  dainty 
work,  illustrated  on  almost  every  page  with  repro¬ 
ductions  from  photographs,  and  is  bound  in  an 
artistic  cover  containing  several  charming  character¬ 
istic  views  of  the  "  land  of  bulbs.” 


The  Grading  of  Fruits  for  market  is  receiving 
serious  attention  in  Canada.  The  Canadian  Horti¬ 
culturist  wages  war  against  bad  packing,  and  really  it 
is  time  that  exporters  made  an  effort  to  be  genuine. 

San  Jose  Scale. — Despite  the  fact  that  this  is  one 
of  the  more  serious  pests  known  in  modern  orchards, 
and  even  after  passing  an  Act  some  two  years  ago  in 
Ontario  for  the  destruction  of  all  infected  orchards, 
the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  have  not  yet  been 
enforced.  There  is  now,  however,  a  strong  cry 
raised  to  have  its  effect  brought  into  play. 

A  Seedling  Plum. — In  the  July  issue  of  the  Canadian 
Horticulturist  there  is  figured  a  seedling  Plum  of  re¬ 
markable  productiveness,  and  also,  it  is  stated, 
hardiness.  Indeed,  its  fault  seems  to  be  in  bearing 
too  many  fruits,  whose  weight  breaks  the  branches. 
Propping  up  or  thinning,  of  course,  would  mitigate 
this.  Scions  are  offered  to  any  who  may  wish 
tnem. 

Big  Squashes — As  a  member  of  the  Cucurbitaceae 
the  Squashes  (so-called)  form  when  well  grown 
specimens  cf  monstrous  vegetation,  in  so  far  that 
they  are  annual.  From  Canada  comes  a  big  record, 
substantiated  by  excellent  photographs,  too,  in  the 
Canadian  Horticulturist,  of  three  fruits  of  the  Squash, 
weighing  388 J,  355$,  and  344  lbs.  respectively. 
They  were  grown  and  exhibited  last  autumn  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Warnock,  cf  Goderich,  Ontario. 

Driving  Insects  out  of  Gardens. — Such  is  the  rather 
humour  raising  title  in  one  of  the  society  papers. 
One  fancies  the  procession  must  be  a  droll  one,  loop- 
backed  caterpillars  and  all  the  fly  tribes  marching 
steadily  but  greatly  disconsolate,  driven  from  the 
feeding  grounds  by  the  hateful  ingenuity  of  the  biped, 
man.  The  recipe  given  is  to  mix  one  part  of  soot  with 
three  parts  of  water  and  spray  the  leaves  of  Cabbages, 
salads,  &c.,  three  or  four  times  during  growth,  and 
all  insects  are  driven  away. 

One  and  All  Annual  Flower  Show. — The  "  One  and 
All  ”  flower  show  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Co-operative  Festival  falls  on  Saturday,  August 
19th.  But  from  the  Monday  previous,  that  is,  August 
14th,  till  the  Saturday  (19th)  each  day  is  arranged 
for  some  items  of  attraction  For  instance,  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  14th,  Earl  Grey,  the  President  of  the  Festival 
for  the  past  year,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  induct 
the  new  President,  Dr.  Lorrimer,  of  the  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  for  the  coming  term,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  delivers  his  inaugural  address.  In  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  horticultural  photographs,  which  form  one  of 
the  peculiar  and  principal  features  of  the  “  One  and 
All  ”  show,  there  are,  for  the  first  time,  two  distinct 
classes  of  prizes.  One  class  of  awards  goes  for  hor¬ 
ticultural  effect,  the  0  ther  for  photographic  merits. 
The  number  of  photographic  views  largely  surpasses 
that  of  last  year,  which  was  very  great.  Besides  the 
two  addresses  on  the  opening  Monday  already  men¬ 
tioned,  T.  W.  Sanders,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  wi  1  deliver 
a  lecture  on  "  Workers’  Gardens,”  with  reference  to 
both  beauty  and  utility.  Snowden  Ward,  Esq. 
(Editor  of  the  "  Photogram  ”)  will  deliver  a  lantern 
lecture  on  "Horticultural  Photography.”  On  the 
second  day  (Tuesday)  the  Right  Hon.  Gerald  Bal¬ 
four,  M.P.  (Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland;,  will  open 
the  exhibition  of  goods  produced  ia  Co-operative 
workshops.  And  the  same  day  George  Gordon,  Esq., 
V.M.H.,  will  lecture  on  "  Vegetables  for  Small  Gar¬ 
dens.”  D.  T.  Fish,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  gives  a  lecture 
the  following  day  on  "  Fruit  for  Cottagers,”  and  on 
the  Thursday,  Richard  Dean,  Esq  ,  V.M.H.,  speaks 
upon  “  Flowers  for  Workmen.”  At  3  o’clock  on  the 
Friday,  D.  R.  Scratton,  Esq.,  of  Ogwell,  Devon,  for¬ 
mally  opens  the  great  “  One  and  All  ”  F'lower  Show. 
On  this  day,  too,  J.  Wright,  V.M.H.,  F.R.H.S.,  is 
announced  for  a  lecture  on  "  Allotment  Cultivation.” 
Snowden  Ward,  Esq.,  delivers  his  second  and  final 
lecture  on  "  Horticultural  Photography.”  We  can¬ 
not  here  make  mention  of  all  the  various  and  very 
valuable  prizes,  but  an  idea  of  the  number  and  worth 
may  be  conceived  when  we  say  that  silver  cups,  and 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  are  not  wanting.  The 
prize  schedule  extends  to  140  pages,  including  over  a 
thousand  ordinary  prizes,  aggregating  in  amount  to 
/350.  The  separate  exhibits  will  run  to  5,000. 
Many  other  great  items,  as  in  the  musical  competi¬ 
tions  hnd  Dr.  Lorrimer’s  speech  before  an  audience 
of  many  thousands,  occupy  the  closing  two  days.  All 
the  arrangements  and  attractions  are  on  a  colossal 
scale  and  of  the  very  best. 


Cats  in  Gardens. — Here  is  a  plan  which  has  been 
effective  with  a  contributor  to  the  Irish  Farming 
World.  He  got  cardboard  in  sizes  something  like 
playing  cards  and  stuck  a  number  of  tacks  through 
these  cards  from  the  back  and  placed  another  piece 
of  card  on  the  back  to  keep  them  from  falling  out. 
These  were  placed  along  the  cats'  runs  and  thinly 
covered  over  with  fine  soil.  The  result  when  the 
cats  came  that  way  the  next  time  may  be  imagined — 
but  since  then  he  has  had  no  trouble  from  this 
source. 

- - 

WEATHER  AND  CROPS  IN  WEST 
LOTHIAN. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  disastrous  seasons 
within  memory,  as  far  as  gardening  in  this  district 
is  concerned.  After  a  terribly  late,  cold  and  wet 
spring  we  had  a  four  weeks’  spell  of  drought,  just  at 
the  time  when  genial  weather  was  most  needed. 

The  drought  again  has  been  followed  by  several 
weeks  of  dull,  wet  weather,  and  as  may  easily  be 
imagined,  everything  is  practically  out  of  season. 

Strawberries  that  promised  so  well,  when  in 
flower,'  have  turned  out  anything  but  satisfactory. 
The  quantity  is  there,  but  the  fruit  is  small,  so  it 
bulks  badly,  and  slugs  are  a  perfect  nuisance  in  the 
Strawberry  bedsowing  to  ths  moist,  warm  weather. 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  the  only  variety  that  has 
withstood  the  weather,  and  given  anything  like  a 
satisfactory  return.  Cherries  are  a  fair  crop,  but 
the  fruits  are  much  under  size.  Plums  are  a  heavy 
crop.  Apples  and  Pears  nil.  Black  Currants  are 
thiD,  but  very  fine,  large  fruits.  Red  Currants  are  a 
heavy  crop  ;  while  Raspberries  are  much  above  the 
average,  if  the  fruit  only  swells  to  a  good  size. 

Tcfmatos  are,  of  course,  not  grown  out  of  doors; 
but  under  glass  are  this  year  exceptionally  fine.  In 
passing  I  should  say  that  one  of  the  finest  Tomatos 
I  have  yet  seen  is  Laird's  Supreme.  I  have  it  this 
year  for  the  first  time,  and  find  it  has  all  the  virtues 
of  a  good  Tomato,  namely,  good  size,  fine  shape, 
grand  flavour,  and  most  important  of  all,  it  is  a  very 
free  setter.  Another  of  Messrs.  Laird's  Tomatos, 
Stirling  Castle,  I  consider  it  would  bi  difficult  to 
beat.  It  does  not  grow  to  a  large  size,  but  it  sets  so 
well  that  no  other  variety  carries  the  same  weight  of 
fruit  to  the  plant,  and  every  fruit  is  perfect  in  shape 
and  flavour. 

Bedding  plants,  with  the  exception  of  S'ocks  and 
'Verbenas,  have  done  well.  Begonias  are  finer  than 
ever  before  seen  in  this  locality  ;  while  herbaceous 
plants  are  for  the  most  part  doiDg  splendidly.  One 
fact  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  is  the  extraordinary 
growth  made  by  all  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs. 
This  is  most  noticeable  in  the  Holly,  boih  green  and 
variegated,  and  in  all  classes  of  Rhododendrons.  If 
the  autumn  is  dry  and  warm  to  ripen  the  wood,  I 
should  expect  a  fine  display  of  bloom  next  season. 
I  almost  forgot  to  mention  the  Roses  now  (July  24th) 
in  full  bloom  with  us.  They  are  very  fine  but  suffer 
much  from  the  heavy  rains.—  Black  Watch. 

- «#. - 

THE  SWELLING  AND  RIPENING  OF 
FRUITS. 

What  a  lot  of  care  and  work  there  is  when  we 
think  of  it  all,  before  a  crop  of  fruits,  indoor  fruits 
more  especially,  are  set  upon  the  table  ready  to  eat. 
Without  beating  about  the  bush,  however,  let  me 
dive  into  the  work  on  hand.  We  have  a  crop.  It 
may  be  large,  or  small,  or  a  medium  crop.  Say  first 
a  large  crop,  whether  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nec¬ 
tarines,  Cherries,  or  any  other  fruit.  You  let  the 
"set”  advance  just  enough  t6  see  that  all  are  in 
good  condition,  even  of  form,  and  swelling  up  in  a 
rational  way.  Presently  it  behoves  you  that  a 
lighter  load  would  let  the  selected  remaining  ones 
become  the  more  creditable  and  worth  more.  It  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the  greatest  rules  to 
heed  in  fruit  culture  is  that  of  thinning  early.  The 
reason  should  be  clear  to  any  thinker. 

Having  thinned,  say,  with  Strawberries,  to  nine  or 
ten  to  a  plant ;  Peaches,  both  smooth  and  hairy,  one 
fruit  generally  per  square  foot  ;  Cherries  regulated 
to  just  a  nice  sprinkling,  though  it  is  not  often  they 
require  such  attention ;  and  Grapes,  of  course, 
largely  depend  on  the  variety  and  other  circum¬ 
stances,  but  it  may  roughly  be  taken  as  from  a-half 
to  a  whole  inch  between  the  berries  in  a  bunch. 
After  having  thinned  them,  and  those  left  to  form 
the  crop  doing  well,  the  cultivator  must  see  about 
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increasing  his  heat  supply  and  the  supply  also  of 
nourishment  and  stimulus.  Of  course,  if  the  crop 
is  advancing  with  the  summer,  the  natural  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  enough  to  suit  requirements  so  far  as 
iccreased  heat  and  light  are  concerned,  but  moisture, 
feedicg,  and  probably  shade,  will  require  more 
ardent  watchfulness. 

On  no  occasion  must  the  trees  bearing  crops 
suffer,  else  we  must  reckon  some  discount  off  the 
lmal  result.  We  are  watching  the  crop,  to  see  that 
no  fruit  is  confined  or  hemmed  in,  or  unexposed,  or 
in  any  way  subject  to  derogatory  causes.  Liberal 
supplies  of  water  will  be  given  whenever  the  borders 
are  becoming  moisture  stinted.  Then  the  foliage 
requires  feeding,  too.  So  do  the  fruits  themselves. 
Thus  we  require  to  have  a  judiciously  moistened 
atmosphere  and  a  proper  condition  of  the  leaves, 
stems,  and  fruits  as  regards  the  cooling  and  refresh¬ 
ing  by  dewings  or  syringtngs.  By-and-bye,  the 
fruits,  having  swelled  to  their  limits,  begin  to  change 
colour.  We  now  need  more  light,  a  free,  warm  air 
and  a  drier  atmosphere.  Gradually,  like  the  drying 
up  of  moisture  from  a  pavement,  must  we  endeavour 
to  dry  the  air  and  to  lessen  for  a  time  the  roots’ 
supply. 

The  ripening  proceeds.  The  process  is  simply  that 
of  intricate  and  varied  transportations  and  physio¬ 
logical  changes  of  the  juices  and  matter  in  the  fruit. 
Up  to  the  time  of  ripening  the  fruits  have  been  per¬ 
forming  much  the  same  functions  as  the  leaves. 
The  acids  have  been  accumulating,  and  tannin  has 
been  stored  in  skin  and  seed.  But  now  the  acids  are 
being  converted  to  sugar,  and  the  pectose  likewise 
changes  to  an  agreeable  substance  of  a  jelly-like 
nature.  Various  other  details  of  the  ripening  pro¬ 
cess  might  be  given,  but  these  generalisations  may 
serve  as  incidental  explanation. 

When  these  changes  have  been  under  operation, 
our  cultural  care  is,  as  it  were,  at  a  standstill.  We 
gradually  limit  the  sustenance.  This  gradually 
slowed  down  the  growth  and  aided  the  firming,  and 
the  changes  then  taking  place.  It  allowed  the  acids 
to  part  with  one  thing  and  allowed  the  increase  of 
another  element,  and  aided  the  different  unions.  So 
it  comes  that  the  knowing  of  when  to  feed  and  when 
not  to ;  what  to  give  and  how  much,  together  with 
the  knowledge  of  atmospheric  and  constitutional 
requirements,  all  are  matters  for  thought  if  the  best 
attainments  are  wished  for — G.  W. 


PEOPLE  WE  HAVE  MET. 

Mr.  John  Burn. 

There  are  few,  we  imagine,  who  have  not  heard  of 
Mr.  John  Burn,  of  the  Abbey  Park,  Leicester, 
though  many  at  a  distance  from  that  place  may  not 
have  seen  him.  For  that  reason  we  present  our 
readers  with  his  portrait,  which  is  the  next  best 
method  of  making  his  acquaintance. 

Mr  John  Burn  was  born  in  his  father's  little 
nursery  near  Whitehaven,  Cumberland,  and  practi¬ 
cally  he  has  never  been  out  of  one  sincj.  He  com¬ 
menced  work  in  earnest  when  he  was  only  twelve 
years  of  age  As  his  father  grew  forest  trees,  and 
took  contracts  on  the  mountain  sides,  the  son  came 
in  for  a  good  share  of  the  work  carried  out  there. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  wen*  to  Keswick,  where 
he  had  obtained  an  appointment  under  Mr.  Kemp, 
the  celebrated  landscape  gardener  of  Birkenhead. 
His  duty  was  to  assist  in  laying  out  some  lovely 
spots,  and  there  he  first  acquired  the  taste  for  land¬ 
scape  work  which  has  never  since  left  him. 

He  next  moved  into  Northumberland,  where  he 
s  j  mrned  for  six  years  or  so  in  some  of  the  best 
private  gardens  in  the  county.  Private  gardening 
for  some  reason  or  other  was  not  altogether  to  his 
liking,  so  he  went  to  Harrison,  of  Darlington,  the 
then  famous  Rose  grower,  where  he  had  a  good 
spell  of  work,  and  learnt  a  good  deal.  From  thence 
he  went  to  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Henry  May,  of 
Bedale,  at  that  time  the  best  Dahlia  and  Hollyhcck 
grower.  His  next  move  took  him  across  the 
country  from  the  north  east  to  the  south-west, 
namely,  to  Exeier,  where  at  that  time  the  renowned 
establishment  of  Lucombe,  Pmce  &  Co.  was 
making  itself  known  all  over  the  British  Islands  in 
no  mistakeable  manner.  He  made  a  stay  of  three 
years  in  Devonshire,  and  then  came  to  London, 
where  he  found  in  Mr  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Upper 
Holloway,  a  staunch  friend.  Even  now  he  thinks 
and  speaks  of  Mr.  Williams  with  great  reverence, 
and  says  that  he  "  shall  never  forget  the  great 


kindness  he  received  from  the  late  dear  Mr. 
Williams.” 

The  next  move  he  made  enabled  him  to  get  more 
into  his  proper  groove,  as  he  was  made  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Saltburn  Pleasure  Grounds,  Yorkshire, 
where  he  remodelled  the  Italian  garden,  and  did 


Mr.  John  Burn. 


much  other  work.  He  put  in  a  period  of  nine  years 
at  this  place.  In  1882  the  Corporation  of  Leicester 
wanted  a  superintendent  to  take  charge  of  Abbey 
Park,  and  the  applications  were  pretty  numerous, 
and  from  widely  different  localities.  Mr.  Burn  was 
the  successful  candidate,  and  to  Leicester  he  went  in 
January,  1882.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  has 
been  there  for  close  on  eighteen  years,  during 
which  time  he  has  seen  much,  learnt  much,  and 
accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  work.  Thousands 
of  pounds  have  been  spent  by  the  corporation  in 
laying  out  parks  for  the  benefit  of  the  pnblic,  as  well 
as  recreation  grounds,  and  making  alterations  to  the 
Asylum  Grounds.  Probably  not  so  much  ground 
work  has  been  done  in  any  town  in  the  kingdom 
in  the  short  spice  of  time  as  has  been  done  at 
Leicester. 

The  finest  display  is  always  maintained  at  the 
Abbey  Park,  which  was  the  first  concern  of  Mr. 
Burn  when  he  went  to  Leicester.  The  site 
occupied  by  it  was  once  a  morass,  the  draining, 
planting  and  general  ornamentation  of  which  has 
totally  transformed  the  aspect  of  the  original.  The 
flower  garden  occupies  about  two  acres  of  ground, 
and  regularly,  for  many  years  past,  Mr.  Bum  has 
made  such  a  display  here  as  to  be  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes  who  happened  to  travel  that  way.  In  one 
or  other  part  of  the  Abbey  Park  all  the  best  designs 
of  modern  and  recent  times  have  been  carried  out 
with  great  success  by  Mr.  Burn.  Carpet  bedding, 
equal  to  what  might  have  been  seen  at  London  in 
the  days  of  its  popularity,  was  planted,  while  flower 
garden,  sub-tropical  garden,  rockeries  and  other 
things  were  all  excellent  and  first-class  of  their  kind. 
The  growth  of  all  kinds  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  since  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  the  park, 
has  been  phenomenal. 

trom  that  time  till  the  present  has  cost  Mr.  Burn 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  labour  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  times  in  laying  out  various  other  pieces  of 
ground,  or  parks,  the  most  recent  of  which  was 
opened  for  the  public  use  on  July  13th  last.  This 
new  park  extends  to  184  acres,  is  beautifully  situated 
and  well  timbered.  The  opening  ceremony  was 
attended  by  thousands  of  people,  who  thus  show  the 
appreciation  in  which  the  parks  and  their  superin¬ 
tendent  are  held  by  the  Leicester  public.  The  new 
park  will  be  carried  out  in  detail  as  near  as  possible 
according  to  Mr.  Burn's  idea.  He  has  made  close  on 
1,000  yards  of  carriage  drives,  22  ft.  wide.  Occasion¬ 
ally  Mr.  Burn  comes  up  to  London,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Temple  Show,  when  he  meets  many 
friends. 


tub  OicIuu  Grower’s  calendar. 

Cool  House  Odontoglossums. — There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  these  beautiful  cool  house  Orchids  hold 
the  record  for  general  usefulness  and  high  prices; 
and  when  we  consider  the  quantity  that  can  be  got 
into  a  comparatively  small  space  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Again,  grown  under  anj  thing  like 
favourable  conditions  they  never  fail  to  do  well,  and 
annually  send  forth  magnificent  racemes  of  flowers 
that  please  everyone  who  sees  them. 

I  say,  under  favourable  conditions.  Well,  what 
conditions  are  favourable  ?  may  be  asked  by 
readers  of  The  Gardening  World.  Well,  our  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  it  is  no  use  attempting  to  grow 
Odontoglossums  in  great  lofty  houses  with  the 
plants  standing  a  loDg  way  from  the  glass.  Our 
houses  are  simple  in  the  extreme  as  regards  structure 
— none  more  so.  They  are  about  9  ft.  wide,  outside 
measurement,  and  about  the  same  height  to  the 
centre  of  the  ridge,  and  span-roofed.  This  admits  of 
a  3-ft.  stage  on  each  side  and  a  2-ft.  path.  There 
are  ventilators  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge, 
which  is  a  simple  contrivance  not  easily  explained 
here.  It  is  made  like  a  box  and  air  can  be  given,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  may  be,  without  fear  of 
injuring  the  plants. 

The  stages  are  covered  with  ordinary  roofing  tiles 
( tothing  else),  and  as  each  tile  will  absorb  4  ozs  of 
water  when  new,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  good  deal  of 
moisture  is  always  being  evaporated,  and  yet  there 
is  an  absence  of  stagnation.  Of  course,  there  are  the 
usual  ventilators  in  the  wall  immediately  opposite 
the  hot- water  pipes,  which  are  nearly  always  left 
open  night  and  day,  summer  and  winter.  The  usual 
cotton  shading  is  used  for  blinds,  which  are  raised 
above  the  roof  glass  in  the  orthodox  manner,  so  as 
to  admit  of  air  playing  between  the  same  and  the 
glass. 

Now  about  the  plants.  The  time  is  at  hand  when 
the  re  potting  must  be  carried  out.  We  like  to  go 
through  most  of  ours  at  this  season,  whether  they 
want  it  or  not ;  for  it  does  no  harm  to  handle  them, 
and  if  the  compost  is  not  sour  there  are  sure  to  be 
somewoodlice  lurking  about,  which  can  be  destroyed 
and  a  little  fresh  material  worked  in.  It  is  really 
surprising  what  a  little  fillip  like  this  will  do.  The 
plants  seem  to  jump  into  growth  after,  and  go  away 
and  make  up  strong  flowereing  pseudo-bulbs.  The 
compost  best  suited  to  their  requirements  is  good 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss  in  about  equal  parts. 
Some  mix  it  altogether  before  potting,  but  I  prefer 
to  mix  as  I  go  along,  taking  the  plant  in  the  left 
hand  and  working  in  the  compost  with  the  right — a 
lump  of  peat  and  then  some  moss. 

I  always  pot  firmly,  and  water  sparingly  until  the 
roots  have  begun  to  take  hold  of  the  new  material  — 
S.  C. 


General  Survey.— At  this  time  when  the  beds  and 
borders,  filled  with  what  we  know  and  term,  summer 
bedding  plants,  are  in  the  height  of  their  loveliness, 
now  is  the  time  to  make  a  practical  note — not  a  mere 
mental  tabulation,  unless  you  have  a  powerful 
memory — of  what  is  most  tasty  in  combination. 
The  features  to  take  into  consideration  are  the  most 
pleasant  foliage  and  colour  unions;  the  phrases  of 
grace  or  dignity,  of  racy  sprightliness,  or  the  be¬ 
coming  gentleness  of  drooping  forms.  It  is  not  the 
portion  of  us  all  to  have  a  discriminative  taste  in  the 
blending,  and  arranging  of  multiplex  form  and 
colour  variation.  For  these  reasons  the  hints  made 
will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Then  another  point  upon  which  more  might  be 
done  is  the  testing  of  which  of  the  finer  plants  can 
be  used  for  a  period  out  of  doors.  Far  too  often  do 
we  take  things  for  granted,  and  to  follow  precedent. 
The  saying  goes,  "  that  if  one  is  not  going  forward 
then  we  must  be  going  backward,'1  there  is  no  stand¬ 
ing  still.  I  will  not  say.  But  from  what  comes 
under  observation  there  are  many  advances  which 
one  would  like,  and  which  we  do  not  find.  Of 
course,  the  other  extreme  is  attempted.  In  one  of 
the  London  public  parks  the  visitor  finds  such 
plants  as  Monstera  deliciosa,  fancy  and  fine 
Coleuses,  Tradescantia  tricolor,  Strobilanthes 
dyerianus,  and  all  sorts  of  fine  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
foliage  plants.  They,  by  much  care,  succeed  well 
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enough,  but,  of  course,  it’s  like  playing  a  game  with 
the  elements.  A  few  cold  showers,  or  hailstorms 
after  planting  time,  would  be  a  serious  check  to 
them,  and  the  first  frost  nips  them  off.  However, 
so  long  as  one  can  get  a  three  or  four  monlbs'  dis¬ 
play  from  such  choice  stock  it  is  worth  the  trying  for, 
at  least  in  public  parks. 

Fuchsias. — These  are  va’uable  plants  for  beds, 
either  as  loose  bush  plants,  given  width  of  space,  or 
as  standards,  wall  plants,  or  in  the  dwarf  varieties 
like  Meteor,  which  one  can  use  for  edging  beds  with. 
To  produce  standards  let  them  run  up  a  bit  before 
the  lower  branches  are  removed.  If  these  were 
taken  off  as  they  grew,  the  central  stem  would  be 
but  half  its  proper  strength.  Bush  plants,  for 
which  the  variety  Scarcity — a  paradoxical  name — 
is  most  commonly  used,  should  have  their  side  and 
lateral  shoots  stopped  at  about  r  ft.  out.  This 
strengthens  the  stems,  and  causes  each  bud  to  break 
into  flower.  The  variety  Riccartonii  is  invaluable 
as  a  lawn  subject,  and  in  the  West  of  Scotland  even 
hedges  are  formed  by  its  use.  To  see  such  fine 
samples  in  the  open  air  rather  lessens  one’s  regard 
for  those  growing  indoors. 

Dahlias. — Any  amount  of  these  are  now  in  full 
blocm.  A  thinning  of  the  too  luxuriant  growths  will 
aid  the  beauty  and  power  of  those  yet  to  flower. 
Aphides  are  troublesome,  and  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  kept  under.  The  tying-in  or,  at  least,  of  loosely 
supporting  the  lateral  shoots  must  no  longer  be  left 
undone.  A  string  slung  around  the  plants  from  one 
tide  only  is  equal  to  all  needs  in  good  weather,  but 
at  the  first  storm  we  generally  find  the  plants  go  flat 
over,  breaking,  as  rule,  all  the  upper  parts  of  their 
stems.  To  obviate  this  it  is  possible  to  place  a  stake 
upon  both  sides,  or  three  s'akes  to  very  large  plants, 
and  string  around  the  cords  at  different  heights. 
Weeds  should  never  be  allowed  to  seed ;  and  to  keep 
the  hoe  going  over  the  land  surface  is  a  very 
beneficial  operation.  Remove  a’l  fading  flowers 
either  from  Dahlias  or  any  other  of  the  larger 
flowered  plants.  To  give  manurial  waterings  to  the 
plants  at  this  time  will  strengthen  them  to  bear  a 
more  lengthened  strain. 

Pansies. — Pansies  and,  Violas  are  included  in  our 
mental  list  of  the  sweet  little  ground-carpeting 
plants.  The  care  with  them  is  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  too  straggling.  There  is  a  troublesome 
disease  abroad  among  them,  too,  which  carries  off 
many  nice  plants.  A  preventative  measure  is  to 
give  over  watering  them  during  the  sunny  hours  of 
the  day  At  such  a  time  the  water  around  and 
among  their  close  stems  and  foliage  and  the  strong 
sun-heat  striking  down  seems  to  stew  them  quite  as 
effectively  as  though  they  were  in  hot  water. 

Pinks. — These  will  soon  be  passing  out  of  flower, 
but  in  the  meantime,  to  prolong  what  they  have, 
pluck  off  the  dying  ones.  To  cause  them  to  form 
busby  plants  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Do 
not  longer  delay  the  taking  of  cuttings  or  '*  pips.” 
These  are,  as  often  as  not,  placed  into  the  ground  in 
bunches  and  left  there  to  root  and  grow  and  form 
lines  or  beds,  But  some  find  this  altogether  a 
failure  with  them.  It  is  safest,  after  all,  to  prick 
them  closely  into  light  sandy  beds  in  a  shady 
position.  After  they  are  rooted  plant  them  into 
nursery  beds,  and,  later  on,  into  their  flowering 
quarters.  Carnations,  if  carefully  managed,  may 
also  be  struck  as  cuttings.  If  possible  adopt  some 
means  of  shading  the  Carnation  flowers. 

Primulas  and  Polyanthuses  —Every  day  look 
over  these  for  the  seed  pods.  The  best  of  them 
were  selected  and  marked  some  time  ago,  and  now 
we  must  save  the  ripeniDg  seeds.  See  that  slugs  do 
no  harm  to  the  young  seedlings  recently  planted  in 
nursery  rows.  About  the  marking  of  specially  good 
plants,  this  will  also  apply  to  Begonias  and  other 
such  things  of  a  perennial  character  planted  out 
yearly. 

Miscellaneous  Work  at  this  time  will  be  that 
of  taking  and  raising  evergreen  shrub  cuttiDgs. 
Under  this  we  include  all  Coniferae — cone-bearers — 
Hollies,  Yews,  Cryptomerias,  Boxes,  and  such-like. 
Hedges  must  also  be  trimmed.  Square  walls  for 
Yew,  and  sloping  sides  in  the  Quick  or  Thorn  hedges 
and  Privets  seem  to  me  the  best  mode  of  training. 
Nothing  looks  warmer  or  more  furnished-like  and 
cosy  than  a  garden  with  nice  level-topped  Yew  hedges. 

Lawns  should  receive  attention  from  the  sweeper, 
the  roller  and  the  hose.  Do  not  mow  the  lawns  up 
till  the  last  moment.  Let  them  have  the  advantage 
of  a  good  coating  before  the  winter  comes. — D. 


(©leanings  ftgmt  ffje  IPmffb 

of  Srienc^. 
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The  under-mentioned  subjects  were  discussed  at  the 
Scientific  Committee  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  the  25th  ult. 

Begonia,  monstrous.— Mrs.  G.  Soames,  of 
Welton  House,  Daventry,  sent  a  peculiar  blossom, 
with  white  petals  and  a  large  tuft  of  stigmas, 
apparently  a  male  flower,  with  the  stamens  stigmati- 
ferous.  Dr.  Masters  undertook  to  examine  it  further, 
and  report  upon  it. 

Helenium,  autumnale  proliferous.  —  Mr. 
Veitch  sent  specimens  of  this  peculiarity,  in  which 
the  heads  had  given  rise  to  pedicillate  smaller  ones, 
the  corollas  being  more  or  less  virescent  as  well.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  species  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
this  malformation. 

Grapes  with  Mildew. —  Cypripediums  and 
Apples  trees  diseased. —  The  three  following 
communications  were  received  from  Dr.W.  G.  Smith 
of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  on  specimens  sent 
to  a  previous  meeting.  A  special  and  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  him  for  his  valuable 
reports.  Grapes  with  Mildew. — “The  mildew  is 
undoubtedly  caused  by  the  fungus  Oidium  Tuckeri, 
so  well  known  in  this  country  as  the  common  Grape 
mildew.  On  treating  the  Grapes  and  leaves  sent  in 
various  ways  the  mildew  continued  to  spread  on  the 
fruits,  but  never  appeared  on  the  leaves,  which  on 
receipt  were  very  healthy.  This  supports  Mr. 
Wright’s  opinion.  Most  of  the  authorities  state 
that  a  dry  heat  is  the  chief  predisposing  cause.  In 
the  present  case  the  sender  believes  that  the  out¬ 
break  is  in  seme  way  related  to  the  raffia  fibre  used 
in  tying  up.  A  sample  sent  had  a  white  scurf  here 
and  there,  but,  under  favourable  conditions,  this  did 
not  produce  any  fungoid  growth.  On  examination 
with  the  microscope  it  consisted  of  fragments  of 
plant  tissues  agreeing  with  the  tissues  of  the  fibre 
itself,  and  no  doubt  dried  remains  of  parts  of  the 
plant  partially  destroyed  in  the  maceration  and  dry¬ 
ing  processes  by  which  the  raffia  is  prepared  for 
market.  The  dry  fibre  is  an  unlikely  source  of 
infection,  but,  if  any  doubt  existed,  it  could  easily  be 
sterilised  by  boiling,  or  by  steeping  for  a  time  in  a 
2  per  cent,  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  other¬ 
wise.  The  universal  remedy  for  mildews  of  the 
Oidium  kind  is  sulphur.  A  discussion  on  a  hot- 
water  method  of  treatment  of  the  Vine  mildew  has 
been  going  on  in  the  most  recent  numbers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Diseased  Cypripediums. — “Some  flowers  were 
recently  sent  which  were  checked  in  opening, 
apparently  due  to  a  collapse  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
flower  stalk.  There  were  distinct  signs  of  the 
presence  of  fungi,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  say  whether 
a  mycelium  was  present  cr  not.  A  request  was 
made  to  the  sender  for  portions  of  affected  plants. 
These  arrived  in  excsllent  condition,  and  at  first 
sight  looked  as  hardy  as  one  might  wish.  The 
older  leaves  were  very  fine,  and  showed  no  weak 
points.  The  older  roots  looked  rather  more  dried  up 
than  one  might  wish,  but  new  roots  in  various 
stages  were  coming  on,  and  quite  healthy.  The 
younger  leaves,  however,  seemed  weak,  with  a 
tendency  to  become  discoloured.  Acting  on  previous 
experience,  these  were  allowed  to  dry  up,  and,  as  on 
some  other  occasions,  they  produced  groups  of  tiny 
points— the  pycnidia  of  a  fungus.  It  is  from  the 
rosettes  of  young  leaves  that  the  flowers  arise,  so 
that  there  may  be  a  connection.  On  one  of  the 
specimens  sent  the  flower  stalk  did  not  collapse,  and 
the  weakly  younger  leaves  were  absent  from  the 
shoot  bearing  this  flower,  though  present  elsewhere 
on  the  same  plant.  The  fungus  requires  further 
investigation,  but  spores  obtained  were  of  the 
Glaeosporium  or  Colletotrichum  type.  Glaeos- 
porium  cinctum  was  described  by  Berkeley  and 
Curtis  from  Orchid  material.  The  same  species  was 
recently  worked  through  by  Miss  Stoneman,  and 
placed  amongst  the  Ascomycetes  ( Botanical  Gazette, 
August,  1898.)  Mr.  Massee  described  another 
Orchid  fungus  on  the  Vanilla  (Kew  Bulletin,  139, 
1892.)  I  have  received  various  cases  from  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  diseased  Orchids,  all  indica¬ 
ting  the  presence  of  some  form  of  fungus  nearly 
related  to  Glaeosporium.  The  disease  is^  known  as 
■  Anthracnose,'  and  seems  common  enough,  but  we 
still  lack  reliable  methods  of  prevention.” 


Diseased  Apple  T rees. — "  Twigs  of  Apple  with 
leaves  and  flowers  were  received  in  June  After 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  moist  chamber  abundant 
conidia  of  the  fungus  MoDilia  (Oidium)  fructigena 
were  produced.  This  fungus  is  well  known,  and  at 
present  the  subject  of  much  investigation,  since  it 
causes  a  wide-spread  disease  of  the  fruit  (dso  to  a 
less  extent  on  the  leaves  and  twigs)  of  Cherry,  Plum, 
and  Peach,  less  commonly  of  Apple  and  Pear.  All 
the  parts  sent  were  affected.  The  flowers  were 
checked  and  withered  ;  the  leaves  reddish-brown, 
abnormally  hairy,  and  somewhat  crumpled.  The 
young  twigs  were  dry  and  brittle,  with  occasional 
patches  of  brown  bark  marked  with  darker  bands 
running  round  the  twig.  Internal  examination 
showed  the  mycelium  in  all  parts.  In  the  twigs,  the 
region  just  under  the  bark  was  killed  and  full  of 
mycelium,  which  could  be  traced  from  old  to  young 
shoots,  and  into  flower  stalks  and  leaves.  In  the 
absence  of  information  we  cannot  suggest  how  the 
fungus  gained  access  to  the  Apple  trees.  The 
fungus  is  generally  regarded  as  the  same  form  so 
common  on  Cherry  and  Plum,  causing  the  fruits  to 
shrivel  up  and  remain  hanging  to  the  tree  in  a 
mummified  condition.  Keeping  this  in  view  it 
would  be  well  to  pay  attention  to  the  trees  already 
mentioned,  to  gather  any  dried  up  fruits,  and  to  burn 
them.  Careful  pruning  and  destruction  of  diseased 
twigs  is  also  an  excellent  check.  SprayiDg  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  seems  a  likely  mode  of  treitcr.ent, 
but  the  results  as  yet  are  not  conclusive  A  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  fungus  and  disease  is  prom'sed  by 
Woronin  in  a  recent  note.” — "  Botan.  Centralblatt,” 
lxxvi.,  p.  145.) 

Stratiotes  aloides. — A  large  specimen  of  this 
rare  plant  was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Rudd,  of  Copgrove 
Grange,  with  the  following  observation: — "This 
plant  grows  in  a  pond  on  my  farm,  and  is  smother¬ 
ing  the  Water  Liiies.  One  of  my  horses  has  eaten 
freely  of  it,  and  died  from  its  effects,  so  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  if  it  is  poisonous.”  It  is  not  known  to 
be  at  all  poisonous,  as  it  is  a  very  rare  British  plant, 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  sharp  pointed  projections 
down  the  edges  of  the  leaf,  as  occurs  on  Aloes,  &c., 
may  have  had  a  mechanically  deleterious  effect  on 
the  intestine. 

Campanula,  Speclea  and  Hybrids. — Rev.  C. 
Wolley-Dod  sent  specimens  of  the  flowers  of  C. 
rotundifolia,  C.  rhomboidalis  and  their  hybrid  pro¬ 
geny  ;  as  well  as  of  C.  lactiflora,  both  tbe  typical  flowers 
and  with  an  abnormal  sub-polypetalous  form.  The 
following  communication  was  also  received  from 
him  : — “  The  form  of  corolla,  with  narrow  separated 
lobes,  described  and  illustrated  by  De  Candolle, 
monograph  of  Campanula,  pp.  rr,  12,  &c.,  and 
figured  plate  ii.  a.,  and  also  described  by  the  late 
Professor  J.  S.  Henslow  (see  D.  C.  monograph,  p 
12)  is  commonest  in  C.  lactiflora  (M.  Bieb),  in  which 
it  is  always  accompanied  by  narrow  Jeaves.  In  C. 
rotundifolia  it  is  commonest  in  broad-leaved  forms, 
which  I  take  to  be  hybrid,  or  are  at  least  intermediate 
between  C.  rotundifolia  and  C.  rhomboidalis.  These 
abnormal  forms  of  C.  rotundifolia  are  fertile,  and 
the  seedlings  come  in  part  true,  but  always  include 
many  of  the  soldanelloid  form — i  e  ,  with  a  duplex 
corolla,  which  are  also  fertile.  A  study  of  C.  ro'.un- 
difolia  and  C.  rhomboidalis  (apparently  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  and  good  species)  and  the  variously  named  in¬ 
termediate  forms  which  Godron  in  '  Flore  de  France  ' 
calls ‘a  little  chaos  of  species,’  leads  me  to  think 
that  C.  rotundifolia  may  be  a  species  gradually 
crawling  into  new  species  which  are  not  yet  suffT 
ciently  defined.  In  my  garden  the  two  species  are 
united  by  imperceptible  gradations,  all  of  which  are 
fertile.  Forms  having  the  characters  of  all  the  so- 
called  species  intermediate  between  these  two  may 
be  picked  out  of  them,’’ 

Sweet  Peas,  Malformed.  —  A  curiously  flowered 
spray  of  Sweet  Pea  was  sent  by  Mr.  Pratt,  Lion 
Gate,  Richmond,  every  flower  on  the  plant  being 
similarly  affected.  An  examination  showed  that  the 
petals  had  remained  crumpled  up  without  having 
attained  the  usual  subsequent  expansion  on  blossom¬ 
ing.  The  stamens  were  twisted,  but  the  anthers 
polleniferous,  so  that  the  stigmas  were  pollinated  by 
“  self-fertilisatioD,’’  the  flowers  being,  in  fact,  cleisto- 
gamous.  The  flowers  were  arrested  in  growth  ;  but 
it  was  impossible  to  assign  a  cause  for  their  abnormal 
condition. 

Geranium  foliaceous  — A  specimen  of  (appar¬ 
ently)  G.  sanguineum  was  received  from  Mr.  Bun- 
yard,  in  which  the  petals  of  the  flowers  were 
replaced  by  green  leaves,  the  segments  of  which  had 
remained  conduplicate. 
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Carnations. — It  is  now  the  time  when  once  again  the 
sharp  edged  knife  flourishes,  and  the  hone  is  fetched 
down  from  the  shelf  to  keep  that  sharp  edge  keen 
upon  the  knife.  The  knee  pads  are  likewise  sought 
out  and  buckled  od,  and  forth  we  go  to  the  Carnation 
beds.  Get  soil  ready  first  and  place  it  conveniently 
between  the  plants.  A  barrow  load  of  Beech  leaf- 
mould,  half  a  load  of  coarse  sand,  mixed  with  two 
loads  of  old  potting  soil  of  a  light  nature  and  the 
addition  of  a  few  spadefuls  of  fresh,  free  loam  will 
make  a  suitable  compost.  Mix  this  well  and  place 
the  compost  upon  the  bed.  Then  for  pegs,  one  may 
use  the  jointed  branching  stems  of  Bracken,  or  tough 
bent  Hazel  shoots,  but  perhaps  best  of  all  are  the 
wire  pegs  made  specially  for  Carnation  layering. 
The  operation  of  layering  is  then  simple.  Select  the 
best  shoots,  those  which  are  strong  but  not  rampant, 
and  having  taken  off  some  of  the  foliage  notch  them 
cleanly  at  a  joint.  In  doing  so  grip  the  shoot  in 
the  left  hand  and  slightly  bend  it  with  the  thumb. 
The  cut  is  thus  easier  to  make  and  is  more  safely 
done.  Keep  the  slit  or  notch  in  the  shoot  open  by 
retaining  the  gentle  bend,  then  press  it  into  the  spil ; 
at  the  same  time  press  the  peg  down  just  immediately 
below  the  cut,  that  is,  towards  the  axis  of  the  plant. 
On  the  proper  forming  of  the  layers  very  greatly 
depends  the  successful  rooting  of  your  shoots.  Water 
them  after  having  moulded  the  soil  around  the  base 
and  over  the  layered  part  of  the  shoots,  and  see  that 
they  never  lack  water. 

The  choosing  of  Bulbs  is  a  matter  all  of  us  like 
to  understand.  It  is  not  always  the  case  that  the 
largest  bulbs  are  the  best  for  flowerirg  purposes. 
At  times  the  large  bulbs  are  not  sufficiently 
matured  to  be  worth  much.  All  the  same  if 
really  firm,  solid,  ripened  bulbs  can  be  got, 
at  least  in  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  Scillas 
and  all  the  smaller  bulbs,  larger  blooms  and 
finer  forms  will  certainly  reward  one.  It  is  the 
enormous  Hyacinth  bulbs  that  I  would  ask  the 
amateur  to  be  wary  of.  We  like  one  good  stout 
spike  to  a  bulb,  not  five  or  six  smaller  ones.  Same 
varieties,  notably  King  of  the  Blues,  have  a  habit  or 
fault  of  spouting  into  a  galaxy  of  puny  spikes, 
instead  of  bearing  one  symmetrical  and  dark  coloured 
spike.  Therefore  choose  firm  and  plump  fresh-like 
Hyacinth  bulbs  of  a  medium  size,  and  large,  fresh 
and  firm  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Roman  Hyacinths,  and 
all  the  small  bulbs. 

Mushroom  Culture. — Very  soon  again  will  we 
have  to  think  about  making  new  Mushroom  beds  for 
winter  use  Mushrooms  are  a  particularly  choice 
delicacy  and  well  appreciated.  In  the  growing  of 
them  the  quality  of  the  manure  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance.  Of  all  the  higher  order  of  fungi,  Mush¬ 
rooms  are  about  the  most  particular  in  their  choice 
of  habitat.  The  only  kind  of  manure  found  suitable 
to  its  growi h,  is  horse  manure  and  the  qualities  of 
this,  when  varied,  is  found  to  have  its  effect  on  the 
Mushroom  crops.  The  richer  the  manure  is  in 
excrement  and  urine,  the  better  it  is.  If  the  litter  or 
stable  dung  be  long  or  full  of  straw,  the  droppings 
must  carefully  be  separated  and  only  the  finer  parts 
of  the  straw  retained.  The  manure  from  horses  fed 
on  grass,  Carrots  and  other  soft  stuff,  or  where 
horses  are  frequently  dosed  with  purgatives,  the 
excrement  is  worthless  for  such  cultural  purposes. 
Racing  horses,  and  others  which  have  hard  work  to 
do  and  are  fed  on  hard  material,  as  Oats,  yield 
the  very  best  Mushroom  dung  When  the  proper 
quantity  of  dung  has  been  got  together  for 
filling  the  bed  or  box,  or  pot,  whatever  it  may  be,  it 
must  be  carefully  prepared.  Mound  it  up  and  leave 
it  till  it  briskly  ferments.  If  it  becomes  too  hot — 
a  fiery,  dry  heat — open  it  out,  spread  it  about  so  that 
only  a  moderate  fermentation  is  sustained.  After 
from  five  to  eight  days  from  the  time  of  making  up 
the  mound,  the  first  turning  should  be  given.  In 
doing  so,  shake  it  well  up  and  leave  it  loose.  In 
two  days  more,  again  aerate  it,  and  continue  every 
second  day  or  oftener  for  ten  or  fourteen  days  longer. 
Moisture  may  sometimes  be  required  to  make  up  for 
that  lost  by  evaporation.  It  is  in  good  usable  con¬ 
dition  when  it  can  be  pressed  firmly  in  the  hand  and 
remains  firm,  also  neither  too  moist,  or  too  dry,  just 
damp. 

The  best  Mushroom  houses  are  those  sunk  below 


the  ground  a  bit,  with  thatched  roof,  slate-formed 
beds,  clay  paths,  and  a  double  flow  and  return  of 
piping.  But  do  not  think  that  such  conditions  are 
absolutely  necessary.  Any  dark, well  sheltered  house, 
capable  of  etaining  a  temperature  of  6o°  in  winter, 
will  answer  the  purpose.  And  pots,  boxes,  and 
other  things  may  be  used  in  place  of  slate  beds. 

Well,  whatever  you  use,  be  sure  of  careful  filling. 
Ram  and  beat  or  tread  each  basketful  you  put  in. 
The  slate  beds  should  be  about  2j  ft.  deep,  and  are 
filled  up  to  within  i  in.  or  2  in.  of  the  top.  Then 
when  all  is  finished  the  bed  is  left  till  the  height  of  its 
temperature  has  been  reached.  The  spawn  is  put  in 
5  in.  or  6  in.  apart  all  over  the  be  d,  about  4  in.  deep 
and  in  sizes  like  Walnuts.  After  various  trials  I 
prefer  Cuthbert's  Specialite  Mushroom  spawn.  Over 
the  manure  after  spawning  lay  a  2-in.  layer  of  good 
loam,  making  it  even  and  firm.  Watering  may  or  may 
not  be  necessary,  most  likely  it  will  be.  In  ten  weeks 
from  the  time  of  spawning  the  young  heads  of  the 
Mushrooms  should  be  appearing.  Everything 
should  be  done  to  maintain  a  steady  temperature 
and  a  saturated  atmosphere.  A  coating  of  straw 
over  the  surface  of  the  beds  helps  to  retain 
equability. 

Effect  of  Light  on  Growth.— All  forms  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  except  the  very  lowest,  require  for  growth  a 
certain  amount  of  light.  Without  light  we  do  not 
find  plants  growing  healthily.  In  its  absence  they 
become  etiolated  (blanched),  are  more  or  less  of  a 
sickly  white  appearance,  and  totally  devoid  of  the 
greenness  found  in  healthy  foliage.  Light  acts  on 
the  chlorophyll  or  green  matter  of  plants,  and  on  the 
other  internal  matters.  The  chlorophyll  grains  or 
corpuscles  combine  the  raw  elements  pumped  up 
from  the  roots,  but  without  light  these  little  engines 
cannot  work.  Exposed  to  green  light  plants  make 
least  progress.  Red-rayed  light  is  said  to  cause  the 
maximum  of  assimilation,  and  consequently  speedi¬ 
est  growth.  The  violet  ray  has  the  greatest 
chemical  (actinic)  effect,  and  it  was  to  prove  how  far 
this  power  was  exercised  that  the  late  Mr.  William 
Thomson  had  each  alternate  row  of  glass-panes  in 
a  vinery  at  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B.,  filled  with 
violet  coloured  glass.  We  all  know  of  the  blessed 
effect  solar  light  has  in  colouring  fruits.  This  comes 
from  the  properties  which  the  actinic  (chemical)  and 
heat  rays  possess  for  working  changes  in  the  cell- 
contents  of  the  flesh  and  epidermis  of  the  fruit. 
Light,  of  course,  also  effects  the  strength  of  the 
wood  growth  of  trees,  causing  them  to  increase  the 
stores  of  nutriment  in  the  cambium  layers  of  the 
stem,  and  to  firm  and  "  ripen  ”  the  previously 
formed  structure  and  deposits.  Soft  or  shaded  light 
favours  germination. 

Marketing  of  Fruits. — It  may  be  that  some 
amateur  gardeners  have  more  fruit  than  they  have 
need  for,  and  as  money  is  always  acceptable,  it  may 
be  that  a  part  of  their  produce  is  to  be  marketed. 
If  you  do  not  sell,  then  forget  not  your  poorer 
friends.  But  for  ihose  who  may  for  the  time  turn 
market  men,  I  would  offer  the  following  bints  as 
worth  attention :  — (1)  Gather  fruit  at  the  right 
time,  that  is,  before  they  are  fully  ripened ;  (2) 
Handle  them  carefully,  quickly,  but  not  more  than 
needful ;  (3)  Pack  carefully,  and  all  of  one  assorted 
size  ;  do  not  deceive  ;  (4)  Brand  your  packages  true 
to  name  and  grade  ;  (5)  Do  not  hold,  but  sell ;  have 
rapid  transport,  and  try  to  understand  the  best 
market ;  (6)  Be  your  own  salesman. 

The  Root-knot  Eel-Worm. — (Heterodera  radici- 
cola).  The  Root  Eel-worm  is  closely  related  to  the 
Stem  Eel-worm  (Tylenchus  devastatrix),  being  like 
this  latter  in  having  microscopical  dimensions,  The 
males  of  both  are  much  alike,  measuring  about  a 
twenty-fifth  of  an  inch.  The  females  which  are  eel¬ 
shaped  at  a  certain  period,  become  variously  dis¬ 
tended  in  motherhood.  Cucumbers  and  Tomatos 
are  at  times  badly  attacked,  the  first  signs  of  which 
are  the  flagging  and  curling  of  the  leaves.  Then  if 
the  disease  extends  at  all  rapidly  the  plants  stop 
growth  and  some  may  altogether  succumb.  At  any 
rate  it  is  a  pest  to  be  got  rid  of.  Applications  of  Car¬ 
bolic  acid  af  the  rate  of  32  ozs.  per  15  cubic  ft.  will 
keep  the  pest  from  becoming  vigorous.  Phenyle 
solutions  have  also  been  tried  with,  it  is  reported, 
good  results.  Cleanliness,  of  course,  is  of  first 
importance,  and  after  an  attack,  all  old  plants  and 
roots  should  be  burned,  the  soil  being  also  disposed 
of. 

Present  Work. — Budding  of  Roses  and  fruit  trees 
as  already  described  will  yet  be  in  operation.  Straw¬ 


berry  layering  also  has  been  discussed.  Carnations 
are  now  being  layered.  Crops  have  to  be  gathered 
and  stored.  If  the  fruit  room  has  not  yet  been  used, 
see  to  its  condition,  air  it  and  clean  it.  Re-arrange 
the  flowering-houses  as  needs  require.  A  house  in 
order  saves  much  time  and  trouble.  See  about 
ordering  bulbs,  and  plan  out  what  will  be  needed 
in  the  way  of  fruit  trees,  Roses,  shrubs,  &c., 
for  October  planting.  Note  the  lists  of 
advertised  new  Strawberries,  &c.,  for  securing 
such  if  desired.  Keep  all  the  grounds,  lawns, 
and  beds  clean  and  spruce,  and  insect  pests 
at  bay.  Attend  carefully  to  the  young  stock  of 
Violets,  which  will  be  planted  into  their  winter 
frames  next  month.  The  earliest  of  the  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  buds  are  now  setting.  With  the  smaller  busby 
varieties,  do  not  disbud  too  much.  Indoor  fruit  crops 
which  are  ripening  either  crops  or  wood  growth  must 
have  light  aad  air  and  other  attention  in  no  confined 
form. — Beacon. 

■  «!«■ 

Correspondence. 

Questions  ashed  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Lilium  giganteum  on  dry  soil.—  H.  Mottram, 
Lanark  :  We  never  heard  of  this  Lily  doing  well  out, 
doors  away  there  in  Scotland,  except  under  the 
shelter  of  frames  or  on  the  warm  west  coast.  It  is  a 
native  of  Nepaul  yet  has  the  name  of  being  among  the 
hardiest  of  Liliums.  You  may  try  it  but  let  the 
position  be  sheltered;  and  shady.  Take  out  a  large 
amount  of  the  poor  soil  and  put  in  green  manure, 
peat,  moss,  or  peat  and  turf,  leaf  soil  and  manures  or 
anything  like  this  which  you  have.  Ram  it  well  and 
break  it  finely.  Mix  soil  among  the  manures  and 
have  some  good  soil  for  planting  the  bulbs  in.  They 
can  be  planted  in  autumn  and  then  covered  over  with 
leaves.  This  species  is  quite  distinct  and  highly 
ornamental. 

Arranging  a  Greenhouse. — C.  Luce,  Stafford :  You 
would  find  it  of  great  advantage  to  consign  such  huge, 
fan  shaped  Fuchsias  as  you  mention  to  the  rubbish 
heap.  Indeed  with  a  small  house  such  as  I  gather 
yours  is,  all  your  stock  should  be  of  limited  size, 
but  fresh  and  well  trained.  Sound  and  well  painted 
staging  should  be  a  first  consideration,  then  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  largest  plants  on  the  topmost  central 
stages  and  the  dwarfer  ones  on  the  lower  stages, 
less  disorder  and  more  beauty  and  comfort  will  be  the 
result,  You  may  have  to  use  inverted  flower  pots  or 
•  get  some  wooden  pedestals  to  raise  up  some  of  the 
plants  which  will  apper  to  best  advantage  in  a 
certain  condition  or  pose  and  by  variously  arranging 
your  plants  you  will  find  out  the  best  fitting  for  them 
and  the  most  pleasing  combinations  when  they  are 
all  s'aged. 

Worms  in  Pots. — L.  T.,  Midlands-.  Rather  than 
fritter  away  time  in  watering  with  lime-water,  cr 
any  of  the  chemical  solutions  we  might  mention, 
which  are  effective  if  properly  applied  in  certain 
proportions  but  dangerous  otherwise,  we  would  draw 
your  attention  to  Mr.  Porter’s  patent  crocks,  which 
exclude  all  insects,  slugs  or  worms  we  ever  knew  of. 
Stone  House,  Maidstone,  will  find  him. 

“Cat’s  Teeth"  Strawberry  Runners. — This  is 
a  term  applied  to  the  very  smallest  runners,  just 
when  they  are  in  that  stage  where  some  half  a  dozen 
of  the  moderately  thick  white  roots  are  dipping  into 
the  soil, at  which  time  they  are  remarkably  suggestive 
of  cat’s  teeth.  We  believe  Mr.  D.  Thomson  first 
gave  them  this  title.  For  amateur  gardeners  with 
small  space  at  command  and  wishing  to  keep  up  an 
annual  stock  it  is  necessary  to  take  these  little 
runners  and  grow  them  on  in  a  frame.  Thus  they 
sooner  make  strong  plants. 

Yiolets. — L.  G.,  Gosport :  You  will  find  the  second 
week  of  next  month  soon  enough  to  transfer  your 
Violets  from  their  open  quarters  to  the  frames.  You 
will  observe  further  hints  on  this  subject  in  the  near 
future. 


The  Hybridising  of  Ferns.— A.  Mackie,  Edinburgh-. 
The  hybridising  or  crossing  of  Ferns  is  more  a 
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lottery  in  its  results  than  the  hybridising  of  almost 
any  other  class  of  plants.  The  general  means 
employed  is  to  sow  the  spores  of  distinct  species  or 
varieties  closely  in  a  mixed  patch.  It  then  happens 
that  the  antherozoids  of  one  species  fertilise  the 
oosphere  of  the  archegonium  of  another  species  or 
variety  resulting  successfully  in  a  cross. 

Runners  from  Barren  Strawberries. — TV.  Logan, 
Perth  :  We  have  had  good  plants  from  runners  of  so- 
called  barren  Strawberries,  and  have  found  them 
fairly  productive  as  bearing  plants.  But  the  general 
opinion  of  experts  is  that  runners  from  barren 
plants  should  be  left  alone. 


AMERICAN  ALOES  AT  ABBEY  PARK. 

For  some  considerable  time  past  there  has  been  a 
collection  of  American  Aloes  at  Abbey  Park, 
Leicester,  just  as  similar  collections  are  kept  in  some 


Mr.  Bum,  the  superintendent,  is  proud  of  these 
variations  to  his  usual  run  of  flowering  subjects. 

«»■ 

LILIUMS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE.* 

How  gorgeous  and  beautiful  the  majority  of  Lilies 
are  is  well  known  to  us  all;  and  what  is  there  more 
suitable  for  the  decoration  of  our  conservatories  or 
greenhouses,  from  early  summer  to  quite  the  end  of 
autumn  ?  In  fact,  with  a  good  supply  of  bulbs  it  is 
quite  possible  to  have  more  or  less  in  flower  through¬ 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  especially  Lilium 
longiflorum  and  its  varieties ;  and  certainly  no 
garden,  be  it  large  or  small,  is  worthy  of  its  name 
unless  it  includes  some  of  this  notable  family.  Very 
few  plants  can  compare  with  them  in  the  open 
garden,  presenting  as  they  do,  such  rich  and  varied 
colours,  combined  with  delicious  fragrance  the 
majority  of  them,  and  all  more  or  less  hardy,  which 
enhances  their  value,  and  places  them  beyond  a  doubt 


to  present  a  withered  appearance.  Examine  each 
bulb  before  potting  or  planting,  and  remove  any 
decaying  matter.  I  find  one  bulb  in  a  6-in.,  or  three 
in  an  8-in.  pot  give  good  returns,  the  pots  being 
clean  and  well  drained,  and  the  compost  to  be  used 
fairly  rich,  good  turfy  loam,  fairly  rough,  well-rotten 
manure  (though  not  too  freely  used),  a  little  mortaror 
lime-rubble,  and  coarse  river  or  silver  sand,  a  mixture 
I  find  suits  them  well.  Half  fill  your  pot  with  this 
and  place  a  pinch  of  sand  over,  and  then  place  your 
bulb  or  bulbs  in  and  just  cover  the  same  with  soil. 
This  leaves  a  good  space  for  top-dressing  later  on 
when  in  full  growth. 

After  being  potted  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cold 
pit  or  frame,  plunging  the  pots  in  ashes,  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  tops  of  the  pots  with  two  or  three  inches  of 
cocoanut  fibre  refuse.  This  tends  to  keep  the  soil 
uniformly  moist,  as  no  water  will  be  required  for 
for  some  time.  When  you  perceive  the  shoots 
appearing  through  the  fibre  the  pots  must  be  brought 


American  Aloes  at  Abbey  Park,  Leicester. 


of  the  London  parks,  for  planting  as  centres  to  beds, 
centres  of  designs,  for  the  formation  of  beds  or 
rockeries  entirely  devoted  to  succulent  plants,  or  for 
standing  in  prominent  positions  as  specimen  plants. 
A  considerable  number  is  grown  at  Abbey  Park,  and 
two  of  the  old  stagers  have  taken  it  into  their  head 
to  flower.  Being  popularly  known  as  the  Century 
Plant  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  story  will  no 
doubt  be  passed  round  once  more  during  their 
flowering  period.  The  idea  is  that  Agave  americana 
flowers  only  once  in  a  century,  whereas  it  flowers  when 
strong  enough  to  do  so.  By  confining  the  plants  in 
pots  or  tubs,  however,  they  may  be  kept  for  many 
years  before  they  reach  flowering  size.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  shows  the  plants  when  the  stems 
had  just  reached  22  ft.  in  height,  so  that  the  speci¬ 
mens  may  well  be  giants  of  their  kind.  We  have 
seen  large  plants  whose  stems  did  not  exceed  18  ft. 
The  Aloes  at  Leicester  were  not  in  bloom  when 
photographed,  so  that  the  stems  may  yet  be  taller. 


to  the  front  as  most  suitable  subjects  for  planting  in 
the  open  garden.  As  yet,  no  writer,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  has  told  us  when,  and  by 
whom,  the  “Lily”  was  introduced  into  Britain. 
Probably  we  are  indebted  to  the  Romans  for  giving 
us  such  a  noble  flower  as  well  as  many  other  good 
things  in  our  gardens,  as  according  to  a  very  recent 
writer  (the  Hon.  Alicia  Amherst)  nothing  worthy  of 
the  name  of  a  garden  existed  in  Britain  before  the 
Roman  Conquest. 

I  will  dilate  first  on  the  most  amenable,  or  those 
usually  given  “pot  culture,”  giving  L.  longiflorum 
and  its  varieties  precedence.  These  should  be  pro¬ 
cured  as  early  as  possible  in  the  autumn  if  a  new 
stock  should  be  required,  and  potted  up  without 
delay,  as  most,  or  I  may  say  all  the  Lily  tribe  are 
more  or  less  injured  if  allowed  at  all  to  get  dry,  so  as 

*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  James  Mayne,  gardener  to  the  Hon. 
Mark  Rolle,  Bicton,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Gardeners’  Association. 


up  to  the  light  without  delay,  or  the  shoots  very 
soon  get  spindly  or  drawn  as  the  gardeners  term  it. 
They  should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible 
right  up  to  the  time  of  flowering  if  kept  under  glass 
until  that  period.  In  this  position  very  little  water 
will  be  required  during  November  and  the  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  months,  though  on  no  account  must  they 
suffer  for  want  of  it  after  once  the  growths  begin  to 
push  up.  A  top-dressing  of  similar  soil  as  at  first 
advocated  should  be  given  when  the  stems  are  a  few 
inches  high,  or  as  soon  as  new  roots  can  be  seen  on 
the  surface.  When  the  shoots  are  fairly  well 
advanced  more  water  will  be  necessary ;  and  the 
plants  must  be  frequently  fed  with  a  fertiliser  or 
diluted  farmyard  manure  when  the  flowers  show,  and 
right  up  to  the  time  they  begin  to  expand. 

A  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  on  this  Lily,  as 
green  fly  is  its  greatest  enemy,  and  if  not  kept  at 
bay  will  soon  cripple  its  growth.  Fumigating  with 
one  of  the  many  good  insecticides  now  in  the  market, 
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or  frequent  use  of  tobacco  powder  will  destroy  this 
pest,  if  the  latter  is  used  the  points  of  the  stems 
should  be  syringed  out  a  day  or  so  after  its  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  plants  should  be  taken  into  the  greenhouse  as 
soon  as  you  can  see  the  flower  buds  appearing  ;  but 
I  find,  as  regards  my  own  experience,  the  less  fire 
heat,  or  anything  in  the  shape  of  coddling,  yields  the 
best  results.  L.  longiflorum  Harrisii  from  Bermuda 
is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the  type  that  reaches 
us  from  Japan,  but  we  are  told  that  the  tropical 
climate  of  Bermuda  has  this  beneficial  effect  upon  it. 
There  are  three  or  four  other  varieties,  but  I  have 
only  had  to  do  with  Takesima.  This  has  a  slight 
purplish  tint  outside  the  blossoms,  and  is  not  nearly 
so  early.  It  does  very  well  outside  with  us  ;  but  none 
of  them  are  so  satisfactory  out-of-doors,  as  some  I 
shall  mention  presently,  as  they  are  so  easily  spoilt 
by  the  wind  and  rain.  I  find,  too,  this  kind  soon 
deteriorates  under  pot  culture,  so  advise  a  fresh 
stock  every  year  or  so.  The  flowers  are  trumpet¬ 
shaped,  and  of  the  purest  whiteness  with  yellow 
stamens. 

We  will  now  consider  the  claims  of  "  Lilium 
auratum,”  the  golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan,  the 
grandest  of  all,  I  consider,  whether  for  pot  culture 
or  in  the  open  ground,  and  whose  flowers  are  so 
varied  in  form  and  markings  according  to  variety, 
while  its  delicious  fragrance  fills  a  large-sized  house 
if  only  one  plant  is  therein.  Some  of  the  flowers 
measure  from  8  in.  to  12  in.  across.  Unfortunately, 
this  grand  variety  deteriorates,  after  a  few  years 
under  pot  culture  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  consider  they 
are  ever  so  good  as  the  first  season  when  imported. 
Those  who  wish  to  keep  up  a  good  show  of  this 
would  do  well  to  purchase  a  few  bulbs  each  autumn. 
The  cost  is  very  moderate,  and  large  quantities  are 
imported  every  year.  The  same  compost  as  advo¬ 
cated  for  L.  longiflorum,  with  an  addition  of  a  little 
fibrous  peat,  grows  them  well.  I  prefer  10  in.  or 
12  in.  pots  for  these,  putting  three  bulbs  in  a  pot ; 
and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  L.  speciosum 
group,  often  called  lancifolium,  whose  flowers  are 
very  handsome,  and  usually  bloom  from  the  end  of 
July  to  the  end  of  September — a  time  when  they  are 
of  the  utmost  value.  There  are  half  a  dozen  or 
more  varieties  of  this,  ranging  from  pure  white  to 
rose,  crimson,  and  ruby,  the  last  three  having  spotted 
flowers.  As  a  rule,  these  do  remarkably  well  under 
pot  culture,  and  what  is  more  are  not  so  liable  to 
dwindle  away  as  the  varieties  before  mentioned. 
Cold  pits  or  frames  are  the  best  place  to  grow  the 
varieties  of  L.  auratum  and  L.  speciosum,  until  they 
get  too  tall,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cold 
house,  and  kept  near  the  glass  roof ;  or  if  you  wish 
to  retard  them,  they  can  be  placed  outside,  and 
should  receive  similar  treatment  as  L.  longiflorum 
as  to  water,  insects,  etc. 

Now  a  word  or  two  as  to  their  requirements  after 
passing  out  of  flower.  Very  often  the  pots  are  placed 
outside  in  some  out  of  the  way  corner  because  they 
appear  a  bit  untidy  and  probably  get  no  water  for 
days,  or  it  may  be  weeks,  should  the  weather  set  in 
dry.  This  should  not  be.  Such  a  sudden  withholding 
of  water  is  detrimental  to  the  bulbs,  and  those  that 
flower  in  the  early  spring  months,  say  up  to  the 
middle  of  May,  should  be  given  frame  treatment  for 
a  time  or  until  warmer  nights  set  in. 

I  ought  to  have  given  precautions  anent  the  stak¬ 
ing  of  these  tall  varieties,  care  being  taken  that  the 
stakes  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  bulb.  These 
varieties  should  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  towards 
the  end  of  October  or  early  in  November,  before  root 
action  again  begins. 

Some  authorities  recommend  good  old  Lilium 
cmdidum  (which  has  several  aliases,  such  as  •' the 
Cottage  Lily  ”  "  the  Madonna  Lily  ”  '•  the  Bourbon 
Lily  ''  and  one  or  two  others),  as  suitable  for  growing 
in  pots ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  reaped 
any  very  good  results  with  this  variety.  In  fact,  it 
has  caused  nothing  but  disappointment,  and  it  had 
the  coolest  treatment  possible. 

L.giganteum,  another  noble  Lily,  is  sometimes  met 
with  under  glass  ;  but  far  better  results  are  obtain¬ 
able  out  of  doors  with  these  varieties,  whose  merits 
I  shall  dwell  upon  presently.  I  have  only  spoken  of 
those  varieties  that  I  have  had  experience  with  ;  but 
I  believe  most  of  the  Liliums  can  be  grown  in  pots, 
and  we  have  a  large  collection  of  them  now  to  choose 
from. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  Liliums  out  in 
the  open;  for  nothing  is  more  suitable  for  the 


embellishment  of  the  flower  garden,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  family  are  hardy,  provided  the  soil  is  well 
drained.  Given  a  fairly  good  loam  the  majority  of 
them  will  thrive  and  the  cultivator  can  add  peat 
and  well  decayed  manure,  which  I  find  the  greater 
number  of  Liliums  revel  in  underneath,  as  well  as  a 
top-dressing.  In  choosing  a  position  for  L.  auratum 
and  other  tall  growing  kinds,  preference  should  be 
given  where  they  can  be  slightly  shaded  from  the 
mid-day  sun,  and  from  south-westerly  gales,  which 
I  find  knocks  them  about  dreadfully.  Generally 
speaking  the  finest  examples  are  to  be  found  growing 
among  beds  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  for 
which  compost  has  usually  been  prepared ;  while 
the  foliage  of  these  plants  acts  as  a  screen  or  shelter 
or  the  tender  young  growths  when  coming  through 
the  soil  in  early  spriDg. 

We  have  L.  auratum,  L.  speciosum  Melpomene, 
L.  tigrinum  giganteum,  L.  elegans,  L.  umbellatum 
grandiflorum,  L.  pyrenajcum,  L.  testaceum  excelsum, 
L.  chalcedonicum  old  scarlet,  L.  Martagon,  still  one 
of  the  best;  and  L.  longiflorum  Takesima,  planted 
amongst  Bamboos, flowering  evergreen  and  deciduous 
shrubs  or  bushes  of  great  variety,  a  position  in  which 
they  thrive  and  flower  admirably ;  while  we  have 
also  large  beds  entirely  devoted  to  L.  speciosum 
album,  and  L.  s.  rubrum,  which  give  a  good  display 
in  late  summer  and  early  autumn  ;  and  are  most  ser¬ 
viceable  just  then  for  cuttingpurposes.theunexpanded 
buds  opening  well  when  the  spike  is  placed  in  water. 

In  preparing  a  bed  for  these,  the  soil  should  be 
taken  out  18  in.  or  2  ft.  deep;  and  if  of  a 
heavy  texture,  or  likely  to  become  sodden  after 
a  heavy  rainfall,  especially  in  the  winter  months, 
some  sort  of  drainage  should  be  provided  in  the  way 
of  old  broken  bricks,  or  suchlike,  to  a  depth  of  four 
or  six  inches,  placing  over  this  freshly  cut  turves 
grass  side  downwards.  Before  placing  the  soil  back 
again  a  good  percentage  of  lumpy  peat,  leaf  soih 
coarse  river  sand,  and  old  mortar  rubble  should  be 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  it. 

Of  course,  a  lighter  soil  or  a  naturally  drained 
one  would  not  require  this  drastic  treatment.  The 
soil  at  Bicton  being  of  a  light,  sandy  nature,  and 
resting  on  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  sloping  to  the 
south,  required  very  little  preparation,  merely  a  little 
peat  with  a  fair  good  dressing  of  well  decayed  manure. 
Nothing  is  as  good  as  that  from  the  cow-yard, 
worked  in,  and  the  site  dug  two  spits  deep. 

Now  as  to  planting  the  bulbs.  The  earlier  in  the 
autumn  the  better  for  the  majority  of  Liliums,  as 
well  as  for  the  display  the  first  season.  I  say  again, 
if  they  are  imported  bulbs,  do  not  fail  to  examine 
them,  looking  well  in  among  the  scales,  especially  of 
L.  auratum,  for  it  is  here  where  the  decay  is  usually 
found.  Dust  the  same  with  dry  sand  and  powdered 
charcoal.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  3  in.  to 
6  in.  deep,  and  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  apart,  according 
to  variety  and  size  of  bulb,  putting  a  little  sand 
under  each  one  if  the  soil  is  heavy. 

Beds  that  are  entirely  devoted  to  Liliums  should 
have  a  carpeting  of  some  plant  or  other  during  the 
summer  months,  which  tends  to  preserve  the  moisture. 
Mesembryanthtmum  cordifolium  variegatum  does 
well  for  this. 

The  grandest  show  of  L.  speciosum  album  and  L, 
s.  rubrum  that  I  ever  saw  was  at  Pentillie  Castle, 
East  Cornwall,  where  a  border  on  the  terrace  facing 
south  and  east  respectively,  each  border  40  yds.  in 
length,  and  2  ft.  wide,  which  contained  a  mass  of 
bulbs,  and  evidently  had  not  been  disturbed  for 
some  years. 

I  spoke  of  Lilium  giganteum  just  now,  which  is 
quite  different  in  growth  from  all  I  am  acquainted 
with.  It  forms  extra  large,  conical-shaped  bulbs, 
which  carry  large,  glossy  foliage.  The  flower  spike 
reaches  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  having  as  many  as  sixteen 
or  more  funnel-shaped,  fragrant  white  flowers,  with 
a  purplish  hue  inside  the  petals. 

This  Lily  enjoys  a  shaded  position.  We  have  it 
on  a  north-east  border,  where  it  was  planted  in  1893, 
and  flowered  twice,  the  first  time  in  1895,  and  again 
in  1897.  I  am  looking  forward  to  again  seeing  its 
stately  blossoms  this  year.  It  delights  in  plenty  of 
manure,  and  I  have  deluged  ours  with  farmyard 
drainings  when  pushing  up  its  flower  spike,  which 
have  had  no  ill  effects  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
see.  I  believe  the  bulb  of  this  Lily  decays  after 
once  flowering,  but  throws  out  one  or  more  offsets 
before  this.  Perhaps  someone  present  can  say 
whether  this  is  correct  or  not. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


ROYAL  BOTANICAL  GARDENS, 
MANCHESTER. 

Epidendrum  falcatum. — A  capital  plant  of  this 
singular  Orchid  was  flowering  very  freely  recently  at 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester.  The  growth  is 
so  different  to  that  cf  many  others  of  this  genus, 
since  it  makes  long  woody  rhizomes  with  thick  leaves 
1  ft.  long,  with  a  curiously-tapered  narrow  point. 
The  blooms  generally  appear  in  couples.  The 
sepals  and  petals,  which  are  2  in.  or  more  in  length, 
are  of  a  pale  yellowish -green,  tinted  with  a  shade  of 
browD.  The  three-lobed  lip  is  pure  white,  the  outer 
lobes  large,  nearly  round,  the  centre  lobe  narrow 
and  pointed.  This  is  grown  best  in  a  basket  or 
block  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  though  it  enjoys 
a  fair  share  of  heat  during  the  growing  seasm,  it  is 
very  essential  that  at  no  time  should  there  be  such 
an  excess  of  moisture  about  it  as  will  cause  the  roots 
to  decay,  or  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  fall  off. 
Very  near  to  this  plant  were  three  healthy  specimens 
of  Cymbidium  hookerianum.  This  strong  species  is 
doubtless  known  to  many  growers  by  name ;  some 
others  may  have  cultivated  it,  but  I  imagine  few 
have  succeeded  in  producing  flowers.  The  blooms 
are  of  good  size,  3  in.  to  4  in.  across,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  of  a  shining  yellowish-brown.  The  lip 
is  of  a  deeper  yellow,  and  on  the  crested  front  lobe 
are  rich  purple  spots.  This  is  well  worih  securing 
and  growing. 

Besides  these,  Mr.  Weathers  called  my  attention 
to  a  capital  plant  of  Cattleya  Loddigesii  albens,  a 
chaste  and  beautiful  thiDg,  and  Epidendrum 
o’brienianum  with  its  orange-scarlet  trusses  of 
flowers.  I  have  against  this  in  my  notes,  "  Always 
in  flower,”  for  so  the  remark  was  tpade.  Its  bright 
blooms  are  very  attractive.  Of  Cattleya  Mossiae, 
there  were  many  in  flower ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
C.  Mendelii ;  and  Laelia  purpurata,  dark  and  light- 
coloured  varieties.  Cattleya  Rex  was  making  good 
growth  in  a  basket.  Among  Cypripediums,  which 
have  always  been  a  feature  here,  there  were  many 
of  the  species  in  flower,  such  as  C.  rothschildianum, 
with  blooms  of  large  size  and  deep  co’our;  C. 
Schroderii,  C.  Stonei,  C.  mastersianum,  C.  Parishii, 
etc.  Here,  too,  are  to  be  seen  many  plants  of  Vanda 
suavis  tricolor  in  variety,  as  well  as  forms  of  Aerides, 
which  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  will  come  to  the  front 
again.  Here  are  Ae.  Lobbi,  Ae.  Fieldingii,  Ae. 
affine  roseum,  Ae.  Dayii,  and  Ae.  odoratum.  Sacco- 
labiums  in  grand  forms  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
show  tents  here ;  and  the  interest  they  excited  in 
past  days  will  of  a  certainty  be  shown  again  when 
similar  specimens  are  grown  and  staged.  And  they 
can  be  done  as  easily  as  Cattleyas,  when  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  surroundings  are  adapted  to  them. 

Passing  through  the  many  houses  one  sees 
numerous  plants  of  botanical  interest,  some  having 
a  very  old-time  look  about  them.  I  noticed 
Araucaria  Rulei,  a  strong  and  noble-lookmg 
species;  the  quaint  Strelitzia  zebrina,  with  its  yellow 
and  blue  flowers  ;  and  Alpinia nutans  bearing  a  lot  of 
blossoms,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  an  imperfect 
Phaius.  The  Fernery,  which  is  a  large  structure,  is 
now  full,  many  of  the  Tree  Ferns  and  Palms  reach¬ 
ing  nearly  up  to  the  glass  roof.  The  Woodwardia 
radicans  and  Nephrolepis,  planted  on  high  projecting 
rocks,  hang  down  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner,  and 
display  their  beauty  to  their  fullest  measure. 
Drynarias,  in  similar  spots,  are  growing  very  freely. 

Bamboos,  Palms,  and  Dracaenas,  are  numerous  ; 
while  Dicksonia  fibrosa,  a  very  noble  and  distinct 
species,  with  longer  and  straighter  fronds  than  D. 
antarctica  and  much  finer  pinnae,  towers  above  all, 
and  is  most  imposing.  D.  squarrosa  is  always  good, 
and  being  a  neat  and  more  compact  grower,  can  be 
used  in  many  places  where  the  larger  species  would 
soon  be  too  big.  A  wonderful  plant  of  Medinilla 
magnifica  was  in  flower;  this  plant  has  stems  and 
branches  like  a  veritable  bush,  is  8  ft.  through,  and  a 
most  surprising  object  as  one  enters  the  house.  Its 
heavy,  pendulous  clusters  of  rosy-pink  flowers  are 
produced  in  abundance  over  the  whole  of  the  plant. 
Theobroma  Cacao  was  carrying  a  quanty  of  small 
yellowish-brown  flowers  on  the  stems  which  roust 
have  been  two  and  three  years  old.  Dion  edule  was 
a  fine  plant  now  pushing  up  some  thirty  new  leaves. 
Many  other  interesting  things  including  Guavas 
Rudgf  a  macrophylla,  Ficus  macrophylla,  Acrophyl- 
lum,  Boronias,  Cacti,  &c.,  are  occuping  their  various 
spots;  but  more  important  for  the  time  just  when  I 
called  was  the  bedding  out  which  was  sharply  in 
progress.  From  the  terrace  by  the  side  of  the  exhibition 
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house  the  flower  garden  in  the  height  of  the  season  is 
always  gay.  This  year  on  account  of  cold  nights  and 
heavy  continuous  rains  this  work  could  not  be  taken 
in  hand  until  the  Whit-week  show  was  over,  and  all 
its  accompaniments  cleared  away.  Then  Mr. 
Weathers’  object  was  to  get  the  beds  and  borders 
filled  as  full  and  quickly  as  the  stock  would  allow, 
and  so  have  the  grounds  in  as  attractive  a  condition  as 
can  possibly  be  managed.  The  surroundings  to  the 
gardens  now  are  not  of  so  genial  a  nature,  as  when 
they  were  first  formed;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  at  any 
future  time  they  can  be  again  as  they  have  been. 
Still  for  residents  in  or  near  the  busy  city  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  Salford,  with  their  Docks,  Canal,  Works 
and  Factories,  the  gardens  are  a  charming  resort, 
and  a  place  where  many  while  away  a  few  hours  on 
a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  have  but  a  short  distance 
to  go  to  reach  home  when  the  visit  is  completed. — 
W.  S. 

— — *»a~ - - 

COTTAGE  FLOWER  GARDENS. 

Local  horticultural  societies  are,  generally,  in  dire 
straits  in  respect  to  the  aims  and  objects  for  which 
they  were  established,  and  the  Acton  institution  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
horticulture  should  thus  have  to  be  bolstered  up,  at 
the  annual  exhibition,  by  sideshows  and  extraneous 
matters  which  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
encouragement  of  cottage  gardening.  These  things, 
however,  must,  I  suppose,  be  tolerated,  otherwise 
the  societies  in  question  would  speedily  come  to  an 
ignominious  end.  The  one  thing,  then,  which  still 
continues  to  justify  their  existence  is  the  prizes  that 
are  usually  offered  for  cottage  garden  produce,  and 
for  the  best  kept  allotments  and  cottage  flower 
gardens.  To  encourage  a  love  of  flowers  is 
distinctly  wholesome;  and,  by  further  offering  prizes 
for  the  best  results  in  this  direction,  an  incentive  is 
introduced,  which  not  only  acts  beneficially  on  the 
competitor  himself,  but  re-acts  also  to  the  advantage 
of  the  community.  In  the  case  of  vegetables  some¬ 
thing  luscious  as  well  as  substantial  is  added  to  the 
table,  while  through  the  latter  the  house  is  made 
more  cheerful  and  beautiful. 

The  premier  place  for  the  best  kept  cottage  flower 
garden  in  Acton — we  are  pleased  to  record— has 
again  been  occupied,  for  the  sixth  year  in  succession, 
by  Mr.  James  Cleaver,  who  resides  with  his  "  guid  ” 
wife  in  a  very  floriferous  cottage  at  the  back  of  the 
High  Street.  In  July,  1895,  the  garden  in  question 
twasnoted  and  illustrated  in  The  Gardening  World. 
This  year,  however,  the  design  has  undergone  con¬ 
siderable  modification ;  and,  moreover,  gravel  has 
been  substituted  for  the  verdant  verge  therein 
depicted. 

It  occurred  in  this  wise.  Mr.  Cleaver  intended  to 
rest  on  his  laurels  this  year  and — as  he  vigorously 
puts  it— "  to  give  somebody  else  a  chance.”  But — 
and  this  will  illustrate  the  character  of  the  man — it 
came  to  his  knowledge  that  a  pseudo  friend  had 
given  it  out  that  his  success  was  entirely  due  to  the 
"  bit  of  grass,”  and  that  without  that  adjunct  he 
could  ‘‘lick”  him  easily.  Whereupon,  Mr.  Cleaver's 
intentions  were  cast  to  the  winds.  He  tore  up  the 
grass  and  overhauled  the  “  estate.”  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  it  looked  like  a  quarry.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  a  little  paradise.  It  has  been  re¬ 
created.  It  is  now  a  garden  full  of  bloom  and 
beauty,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleaver  have  the  right  to 
be  proud  of  their  joint  achievements. 

The  main  features  of  this  little  pleasure  plot  is  a 
border  on  either  side,  with  a  restful  bower  at  the 
bottom,  draped  over  with  Virginian  Creeper;  an 
ornamental  vase  in  the  centre  surrounded  by  a  bed, 
and  two  small  triangular-shaped  beds  down  the 
middle,  the  interspaces  being  filled  with  gravel 
neatly  and  evenly  rolled. 

The  vase  is  prettily  decorated  with  zonal  and  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Pelargoniums  and  Creeping  Jenny,  while  at 
the  base  we  have  more  zonals,  Iresine,  Yellow 
Violas,  Mesembryanthemums,  and  Echeverias  ; 
while  the  triangular  beds  contain — in  addition  to 
those  plants  already  mentioned— tricolor  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  white  and  blue  Violas,  and  white  and 
dark-blue  Lobelias  respectively,  with  a  variegated 
Maize  plant  for  each  centre. 

The  borders  are  particularly  floriferous  with 
Petunias,  Pelargoniums,  Stocks,  Sweet  Peas,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Fuchsias,  Zinnias,  etc.,  with  a  double  edging 
of  Lobelia,  alternated  with  Alternanthera  and  the 
common,  but  very  effective,  Golden  Feather.  Other 


things  like  Lilium  auratum,  perennial  Phloxes, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Dahlias,  etc.,  will  supply  bloom 
later  on,  the  whole  of  the  border  on  one  side  beiDg 
set  off  by  a  glorious  colouring  of  Golden  Privet. 
The  windows  are  prettily  furnished  with  Fuchsias, 
Lobelias,  and  other  things,  while  up  the  cottage 
climbers  cling.  A  trellis  also  finds  a  place,  whereon 
the  fiery  Tropaeolum  flaunts  its  flowers,  while  even 
the  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  strives  against  long  odds 
to  sustain  its  reputation  for  colour  and  character. — 
C.  B.  G. 

«1—  - - 

HEDGES. 

Hedges  are  one  of  the  most  familiar  things  we  meet 
with;  and  yet  it  may  seem  to  some  a  bold  assertion 
to  make  that  a  really  good  hedge,  that  is,  one  in  all 
respects  managed  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  is 
one  of  the  rarest  things  one  comes  across  in  many 
country  districts.  A  really  good  hedge,  when  it 
arrives  at  mature  age,  should  be  impenetrable  to 
everything  beyond  the  smaller  animals  and  birds. 
Neither  poultry,  cats,  nor  dogs  ought  to  find  their 
way  through  it,  whether  it  be  formed  with  Holly, 
Yew,  or  Hawthorn.  A  moment’s  reflection  will  con¬ 
vince  anyone  that  hedges  answering  this  description 
are  somewhat  rare.  And  why  ?  Because  the  manage¬ 
ment  as  respects  the  formation  and  clipping  is  at 
fault.  In  most  instances  we  find  them  carried 
straight  up  with  either  a  flat  or  rounded  top  and  to 
be  often  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top. 
This  invariably  leads  to  their  becoming  scantily  fur¬ 
nished  at  the  bottom,  where,  indeed,  they  ought  to 
effectually  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
designed.  The  best  furnished,  and  my  beau  ideal  of 
a  hedge  for  an  outside  boundary  is  one  planted  on  a 
bank,  about  3  ft.  in  width,  and  so  managed  that 
when  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  bank  are  trimmed  the 
whole  should  form  a  cone  of  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height 
from  the  top  of  the  bank.  I  have  recently  met  wiih 
some  Quickset  hedges  managed  on  these  lines 
through  which  a  rabbit  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  making  its  way,  unless  it  burrowed  beneath.  As 
for  a  man  getting  through  it  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  unless  a  way  was  cut  for  him.  The  coni¬ 
cal  formation  gives  every  part  of  the  hedge  an 
almost  equal  share  of  light  and  air,  so  that  no  part 
becomes  weak  or  naked  through  the  want  of  these 
two  essential  elements  of  plant  life. — W.  B.  G. 

THE  FRUIT  CROPS  IN  THE  PRESTON 
DISTRICT. 

I  have  not  personally  inspected  the  fruit  gardens  in 
this  neighbourhood,  but  I  hear  very  poor  accounts 
of  the  fruit  crop,  scarcely  any  Apples  in  some  places 
and  thin  almost  every  where,  Strawberries,  Raspberries 
and  Currants  being  the  only  good  crops  generally. 
Raspberries  realised  at  first  rod.  per  quart ;  they  are 
now  at  sjd.  In  this  garden  the  Apple  crop  is  all  one 
could  wish  and  the  trees  have  been  fairly  free  from 
insects.  Pears  are  an  average  crop  except  on  walls, 
the  only  failure  on  orchard  trees  is  Beurre  d’Amanlis  ; 
but  then  we  have  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Marie  Louise, 
which  seldom  bears,  to  make  up  for  it.  Louise 
Bonne,  and  Beurre  Bose  have  more  on  the  trees  than 
last  year,  carrying  a  heavy  crop.  Plums  are  not  a 
satisfactory  crop  in  this  garden,  but  this  year  we 
have  none.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Cherries. 
Gooseberries  are  thinner  than  usual  but  the  Rasp, 
berry  crop  is  unusually  heavy,  and  the  fruit  good 
considering  the  heavy  crop  and  the  age  of  the  plants  ; 
on  young  canes  the  fruit  is  as  large  again. 

Strawberriesjwere  not  affected  by  frost  or  drought, 
as  they  were  heavily  mulched  immediately  after  rain. 
Royal  Sovereign  is  the  best  I  ever  grew  here.  The 
first  fruit  ripened  this  year  on  the  16th  of  June  ;  and 
as  we  have  some  on  an  east  and  north  border  under 
a  wall  as  well  as  in  the  open  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  up  to  the  26th  of  July.  Latest  of  All  and  a 
local  variety,  Barnes’  Prolific,  are  the  only  sorts  that 
will  be  grown  here  ;  in  fact,  we  have  very  few,  of 
any  other  this  season.  Barnes’  Prolific  is  largely 
grown  by  market  growers  ;  it  is  an  immense  cropper 
and  very  hardy,  but  has  no  other  particular  merit. 

A  gentleman,  who  has  journeyed  from  Preston  to 
Carlisle  along  the  west  coast,  informs  me  that  from 
enquiries  he  made,  there  is  only  quarter  of  a  crop. 
Apples  were  promising  until  lately,  many  haviDg 
fallen  in  consequence  of  the  drought.  Strawberries 
and  Raspberries  have  generally  done  well.  Goose¬ 
berries  are  variable — in  places  abundant,  in  others 


practically  nil.  Damsons  are  extensively  grown  in 
districts  traversed  by  my  informant,  but  only  in  one 
instance  did  he  see  anything  like  a  crop. —  W.  P. 
Roberts,  The  Gardens,  Cuerden  Hall,  Preston. 

—  «t« - 

ROSSDHU,  LUSS,  LOCH  LOMOND. 

Beautifully  nestled  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
far-famed  Loch  Lomond,  among  the  majestic  and  aw  e¬ 
inspiring  mountains,  which  no  other  part  of  our 
Island  but  the  Highlands  can  produce,  lies  the  man¬ 
sion  and  policies  of  Rossdhu,  the  seat  of  Sir  James 
Colquhoun,  of  Colquhoun  and  Luss,  Bart.  The 
estates  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Colquhouns  over  seven  hundred  years,  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  often  stated  respecting  our  British 
families.  Like  most  ancient  places,  Rossdhu  has 
many  traditionary  and  poetical  associations.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  situation  is  in  every 
way  favourable  to  the  creation  of  both — indeed,  the 
whole  scene  is  a  panoramic  and  unwritten  poem 
itself. 

The  pen  of  a  “  Scott  ”  alone  could  give  justice  to 
the  sublime  prospect  which  opens  on  the  view  on 
every  side.  The  Queen  of  British  lakes  spreads  out 
for  miles  along  the  side  of  the  grounds  of  this 
extensive  demesne,  and  garnished  as  it  is  with  so 
many  islands  and  islets,  is  truly  a  sight  of  unrivalled 
beauty.  Then  the  lake,  or  rather  loch,  is  landlocked 
on  every  side  with  hills  and  mountains  of  awful 
grandeur,  arising,  as  the  view  extends  northwards, 
pile  upon  pile,  each  vying  with  one  another  to 
eclipse  its  compeer  in  colossal  disorder  and 
magnificence,  and  whose  summits  disappear  in  the 
clouds.  The  celebrated  Ben  Lomond,  a  princess  of 
British  mountains,  sentinel-like,  with  its  rounded 
head  stands  out  conspicuously  above  them  all. 

On  the  western  side  Rossdhu  is  admirably 
sheltered  from  the  fiercer  blasts  of  a  wintry  storm  by 
a  much  more  modified  raDge  of  Nature’s  munitions, 
which  are  clothed  to  the  summits  with  forest.  The 
estates  are  extensive  and  furnish  very  fine  specimens 
of  Pine  and  other  forest  trees.  On  our  way  to 
Rossdhu  from  Luss  pier,  we  noticed  two  or  three 
very  fine  specimens  among  many  others,  of  Silver 
Fir  (abies  pictinata),  said  to  be  130  ft.  high  and  over 
6  ft.  in  circumference.  The  “Courting  Tree"  is 
another  fine  example  of  the  wide  spreading  habit  of 
the  Beech  tree,  and  under  whose  branches  half  a 
regiment  could  be  sheltered. 

From  the  lodge  on  the  Luss  side  to  the  mansion 
house  is  a  long  drive  of  over  a  mile  in  length,  and 
beautifully  lined  with  Rhododendrons  and  other 
choice  trees ;  while  in  the  background  is  a  pro¬ 
miscuous  array  of  fine,  old,  knarly,  moss-covered 
giants  of  other  years.  The  mansion  itself  is  unique 
in  its  situation.  It  is  situated  on  a  promontory 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  almost  sur¬ 
rounds  it  with  its  ceaseless  ripples  Near  to  the 
modern  house,  which  is  about  200  years  old,  stands  a 
well  preserved  remnant  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancien  t  fort- 
alice,  and  also  that  of  the  chapel  where  the  Chiefs  of 
the  Colquhouns  have  been  interred  for  the  last  seven 
centuries.  Quite  near  stands  a  healthy  specimen, 
equally  old,  of  the  common  Yew,  and  about  12  ft.  in 
circumference,  with  a  clean  stem  of  7  ft.  or  8  ft  high. 
It  is  a  veritable  witness  of  antiquity.  There  are 
many  interesting  trees  in  this  vicinity,  among  which 
are  Catalpa  syriDgaefolia,  Liriodendron,  ornamental 
Coniferae,  &c.  The  locality  appears  to  suit  Coni- 
ferae,  for  Araucarias,  Wellingtonias,  Piceas,  and 
Abies  are  respectively  represented  by  very  fine 
specimens.  Throughout  the  grounds,  which  are 
1,000  acres  in  area,  the  hard-wood  specimen  trees 
are  very  fine.  Oak,  Larch,  Pinus  sylvestris,  Ash, 
Beech,  Lime,  &c.,  are  really  noteworthy.  Here  is 
the  finest  specimen  in  Scotland  of  the  Scotch  Fir. 

The  gardens  are  about  two  furlongs  from  the 
house,  are  walled  round  and'  contain  about  three 
acres.  The  situation  is  happily  selected,  and  the 
soil  and  exposure  are  excellent.  The  wall  is  about 
16  ft.  high,  covered  over  with  fine  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry  and  other  fruit  trees. 

There  are  three  vineries  containing  a  fine  crop  of 
Grapes  ;  three  P£ach  houses  also  bearing  a  well 
assorted  crop  of  fruit ;  two  Pine  stoves  all  looking 
well  with  fruit ;  and  a  very  nice  conservatory  gay 
with  seasonable  flowers,  all  of  which  reflect  great 
credit  on  the  untiring  abilities  of  Mr.  MacPherson, 
Sir  James’  gardener. 

One  thing  in  particular,  among  many  others,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  impress  the  attention  of  the  visitor  to  this 
place,  viz, the  comfortable  cottages  that  Sir  James 
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has  on  the  estate  for  his  servants.  This  comfort, 
which  all  the  workers  on  the  estate  enjoy,  we  think, 
is  the  highest  incentive  to  the  ennobling  of  the  human 
character.  We  wish  that  many  more  of  our  landed 
proprietors  would  take  a  lesson  from  the  felicitous 
policy  of  the  benevolent  proprietor  of  Rossdhu. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  well-known  writers, 
Mrs.  Walford  and  Miss  F.  Mary  Colquhoun,  are 
cousins  of  Sir  James. — D.  Chisholm. 

»!■ 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

The  hardy  flowers  are  in  great  profusion  and 
variety  during  early  August,  and  whether  they  re¬ 
main  fresh  for  a  lengthened  time  or  go  speedily  past 
is  a  matter  which  the  weather-clerk  has  largely  the 
power  of  deciding.  Certain  it  is  that  a  saturation 
from  rain  would  stretch  out  the  fuller  life  pulse  of 
open-air  vegetation.  The  Inulas  are  bright  embodi¬ 
ments  at  this  time. 

Inula  grandiflora  is  a  hardy,  rough  and  ready 
type  of  a  plant.  It  is  not  refined  or  beautiful  at  all, 
yet  it  is  very  frequently  patronised.  A  strong,  firm 
land,  with  an  unstinted  yield  of  moisture,  and  a  free 
light  and  airy  plateau  returns  us  the  most  vigorous 
and  typical  plants.  Though  generally  raised  from 
seeds  it  may  also  be  increased  by  division  of  the 
stock  in  springtime. 

The  Acanthus  lusitanicus  from  round  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  is  a  lovely  foliaged 
plant,  and  though  the  blooms  cannot  be  praised  for 
their  beauty  there  is  yet  a  peculiar  grandeur  or 
something  bordering  on  grandeur  in  their  rugged, 
bristling,  upright  shoots.  It  has  a  paler  hue  of  green 
and  grey  when  grown  in  shade,  but  it  succeeds  pro¬ 
perly  enough.  The  flower  spikes  are  more  liberally 
thrown  up  when  the  sun’s  influence  has  liberty  upon 
it.  A  good  sandy  loam,  deep,  rich  and  moist  will 
answer  its  needs  in  this  line.  Its  flowers  and 
structure  are  somewhat  embarrassing  to  insect 
visitors.  Propagation  is  increased  by  division  of  the 
root-stocks  in  autumn  and  winter,  or  frcm  seeds. 

Gaillardia  grandiflora. — Certainly  this  is  the 
grandest  of  any  of  the  Gaillardias  I  might  name.  It 
is  brightly  coloured,  freely  flowered,  the  blooms 
being  large  and  well  borne.  It  is  now  in  full  beauty. 
The  usual  method  of  gaining  a  stock  is  by  making  a 
sowing  indoors  in  March,  and  by  pricking  them  off, 
and  later  on  planting  cut  the  young  seedlings  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  show  of  flower  the  same  season.  The  variety 
Mary  Anderson  is  dwarfer,  but  in  other  respects 
resembles  G.  grandiflora.  This  form  is  believed 
to  have  come  as  a  hybrid  from  G.  picta  and  G. 
aristata,  and  certainly  well  combines  the  qualities  of 
these  two.  Its  variety,  G.  g.  maxima,  is  larger,  but 
less  refined. 

Pentstemon  barbatus. — Of  all  the  Pentstemons 
I  like  barbatus  best.  It  has  an  individuality  not 
shared  by  any  other  flowering  plant  blooming  at  this 
time.  The  long  slender,  nearly  naked  and  arching 
racemes  have  bracts  or  slender  leaves  from 
which  the  pedicels  of  the  crimson-scarlet  tubular 
flowers  pendently  sway  The  dark  foliage  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  bottom  of  the  plants.  It 
makes  a  dense  tuft  of  creeping  roots,  which  enable 
one  to  propagate  it  by  division.  It  flowers  from  the 
middle  of  July  till  the  end  of  September  under  suit¬ 
able  conditions,  and  these  are,  a  shady  border  in  rich 
sandy  soil.  The  old  name  of  Chelone  barbata  is  now 
done  away  with.  The  bushy,  branching  types  of  P 
H  artwegi  are  in  the  height  of  their  beauty  now. 


ARDENING  MISCELLANY. 


LANTANA  CHELSEA  GEM. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  Messrs.  Veitch’s,  Chelsea  Nursery, 
a  bed  filled  with  this  bright  little  plant  was  pointed 
out  to  me.  It  was  splendid.  This  variety  of  the 
Lantana  is  compact,  dwarf,  and  spreading,  bearing 
a  shower  of  rich  orange-crinfton  blooms.  To 
increase  it,  either  strike  cuttings,  divide  the  plants, 
or  sow  seeds.  For  massing  in  small  beds  nothing 
could  be  better.— D. 


SOME  BEAUTIFUL  CACTI. 

Among  the  bright  and  really  beautiful  specimens 
seen  in  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons’  group  at  a  Drill 
Hall  show  some  time  ago,  none  were  finer  or  more 


interesting  than  Opuntia  microdasys,  O.  ursinus,  the 
Grizzly  Bear  Cactus,  and  one  of  the  funniest  pieces 
of  vegetable  organism  any  one  could  wish  to  see, 
being  clothed  in  long, strong, dry  white  hairs;  Mammil- 
laria  spinosissima  is  also  a  wonderful  piece  of  struc¬ 
ture,  strongly  protected ;  M.  boscasana,  a  large  hairy- 
headed  species ;  M.  haageana,  presents  a  beautiful 
black  and  white,  spiny  mixture ;  M.  lasiacantha  is 
lovely  because  of  its  rounded,  bulging,  foamy  out¬ 
lines;  and  M.  recurvispina  is  also  secure  in 
its  own  mail.  Echinocactus  Grusoni,  the  golden 
Cactus  as  it  is  termed,  has  pretty  yellow  spines 
curving  all  over  Its  fat  rounded  sides.  E.  cylind- 
raceus  versicolor  has  a  mixture  pink-coral  and  pale 
peach  coloured  spines,  making  it  a  fitting  companion 
to  the  other  one  named.  E.  peruvianus  has  great 
fish-hooks;  and  forms  of  Cereus,  Pilocereus,  and 
other  remarkable  plants  of  this  very  curious  section 
of  the  plant  world,  the  viewing  of  which  to  any  one 
with  a  contemplative  mind  and  not  impatient  would 
be  a  veritable  feast. 


DICTAMNUS  FRAXINELLA. 

Though  the  Fraxinella  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  it 
might  yet  be  more  fully  spread  about,  for  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  wherever  grown  the  cultivator  values  it 
as  a  noble  flowering  border  plant.  Growing  erectly 
from  under  two  feet,  to  over  a  yard,  forming  also 
dense  tufts  of  stems,  at  the  extremities  of  which  the 
large  finely  borne  racemes  of  purplish  flowers  pen¬ 
cilled  with  deeper  veins  are  gloriouly  conspicuous. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  doing  best  in  parts  just  a 
little  bit  shaded.  Though  it  is  not  exacting  in  its 
regard  for  special  soils,  it  will  yet  be  found  in  extra 
good  form  on  the  chalky  uplands.  There  is  a  white 
variety  (D.  albus)  which,  however,  is  not  really  pure 
enough.  The  Fraxinella  balls  from  away  East, 
among  the  Caucasus  Mountains. — D. 

THE  FEATHER  GRASS. 

If  I  was  singled  down  to  a  unitary  selection  in 
beautiful  and  ornamental  grasses,  I  believe  that 
Stipapennata  might  be  the  chosen  member.  Nothing 
that  I  can  at  present  recall  to  mind  exceeds  the 
Feather  Grass  for  soft,  silken  grace,  for  the  loveliness 
of  its  flowing  lines,  and  its  gentle  appearance  al¬ 
together.  Associated  in  close  contiguity  to  some 
defiant-looking  upright  Juncus,  or  beady,  heady, 
Briza,  the  qualities  of  this  Stipa  are  all  the  more 
enhanced.  From  seed  sown  in  early  spring,  on 
light  soil,  the  wavy  plumes  will  be  produced  towards 
autumn. — J.  Morton  Hall. 


IMPATIENS  BALSAMINA. 

Though  it  is  as  common  as  the  veriest  weed,  one 
likes  to  see  this  great  sappy  stemmed  plant  flourishing, 
in  some  corner  of  gardens.  It  seems  to  be  contented 
and  healthy  anywhere  and  anyhow,  and  though 
there  may  be  little  really  to  admire  in  it,  the  points 
of  interest  it  possesses  are  not  scarce.  The  bursting 
of  its  seed  vessels  on  a  warm  day  is  quite  a  taking 
quality. 

GILLENIA  TRIFOLIATA. 

For  a  hardy  and  typically  graceful  border  plant 
Gillenia  trifoliata  has  an  individuality  all  its  own. 
The  plant  is  very  hardy  and  grows  well  in  a  medium 
soil.  The  flowers  are  wavy,  varying  from  red  to 
white  and  gracefully  disposed.  The  leaves  are  dark 
green  and  much  ribbed,  also,  of  course,  trifoliate. 
The  propagation  is  effected  by  division,  or  by  seed 
sowing. 

ERICA  VENTRICOSA  MAGNIFICA. 

Just  for  the  sake  of  proving  the  point  as  to  whether 
the  flowering  qualities  of  this  variety  of  the  ventri- 
cosa  section,  whose  usual  and  natural  period  of  flower¬ 
ing  is  May,  would  be  lessened,  or,  indeed,  whether 
they  would  appear  at  all  if  pinched  and  manipulated 
to  throw  it  back  for  two  months,  such  a  practice 
was  tied  with  a  few  at  a  large  nursery  this  year. 
The  result  is  satisfactory,  as  flowering  plants  of  this 
variety  can  be  had  in  July. 


HARDY  CYCLAMEN. 

The  fact  that  Cyclamen  are  all  hardy,  except  C.  lati- 
folium,  is  not  made  much  use  of,  and  the  wonder  is, 
why  ?  Given  a  sheltered  border  and  shade,  amoug 
rough  stonework  presenting  a  humic  root-space  be¬ 
tween  or  among  them,  the  beauty  of  the  perky, 
turned  flowers  is  highly  satisfying.  Of  course,  they 
require  to  be  frequently  renewed,  just  as  we  require 


new  stocks  for  pot  culture.  They  should  first  of  all 
be  established  in  pots  and  then  carefully  planted 
out.  Two  great  points  to  their  well  being,  as  already 
pointed  out,  are  shade  and  moisture,  both  in 
moderation,  of  course. 


SOCIETIES. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION.— 

August  3rd  to  7th. 

This  society  has  tried  a  new  departure  this  season 
by  entering  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Royal 
Lancashire  Agricultural  Society,  so  that  the  twin  in¬ 
dustries,  the  garden,  and  farm,  may  for  the  time 
being  work  hand  in  hand.  Without  doubt  this 
arrangement  will  afford  general  satisfaction  to  the 
subscribers  of  the  association,  whereby  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  the  finest  agricultural 
shows  in  the  country  without  any  increased  cost. 
The  exhibition  was  held  on  the  Wavertree  Recrea¬ 
tion  Ground,  which  is  ample  and  of  easy  access. 

The  arrangements  between  the  two  societies  are 
simple  ;  the  Association  makes  the  schedule  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  prizes,  value  £250 ;  the  Agricultural 
Society  provides  tents,  tabling,  printing,  advertising, 
&c.  The  exhibitors  complain  that  the  exhibition, 
which  opened  on  the  3rd  and  closed  on  the  7th  inst., is 
too  long,  and  no  doubt  the  complaint  is  a  proper  one, 
and  one  that  has  to  a  considerable  extent  caused  a 
falling  off  in  the  entries,  that  of  the  fruit  section 
especially.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  fruit  should  be  kept  until  it  becomes  worth¬ 
less,  which  must  be,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Grapes. 

Plants. — These  were  hardly  up  to  the  society’s 
usual  high  standard,  but  this,  unfortunately,  is 
owing  to  the  absence  of  two  or  three  well-known  ex¬ 
hibitors,  especially  in  the  larger  and  more  important 
classes  in  which  Palms,  Crotons,  and  Ferns  prove 
important  factors. 

The  leading  class  for  ten  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  five  foliage  and  five  flowering,  was  worthily 
won  by  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle,  gardener  to  W.  H. 
Watts,  Esq.,  Wavertree,  with  Kentia  canterburyana, 
Chamaerops  excelsa,  C.  humilis  arborea,  Croton 
Weismanni,  C.  Queen  Victoria,  Erica  retort  a  major, 
Allamanda  Chelsonii,  A.  grandis,  Ixora  Prince  of 
OraDge  and  Bougainvillea  glabra ;  Mr.  R.  Pinning- 
ton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Banner,  Roby,  was  second. 

For  three  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower, 
Mr.  Bracegirdle  again  took  the  lead  with  fresh 
plants. 

Mr.  T.  Hitchman,  gardener  to  A.  Earle,  Esq., 
Cbildwall  and  Mr.  E.  Bridge,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Jowett,  Huyton,  took  the  remaining  prizes. 

For  five  foliage  plants,  Mr.  Bracegirdle  again  took 
the  lead  with  Kentia  fosteriana,  Anthurium  crystal- 
linum,  Croton  Disraeli,  and  C.  Queen  Victoria;  Mr. 
R.  Pinnington  was  second. 

For  three  Palms  or  Cycads,  Mr.  Bracegirdle  and 
Mr.  T.  Carling  were  placed  as  named.  For  six  table 
plants,  Mr.  Carling  led  the  way,  Mr.  E.  R.  Finch 
following. 

For  six  exotic  Ferns,  distinct,  Mr.  Bracegirdle 
still  held  his  own  with  Gleichenia  Mendelli,  6  ft.  in 
diameter,  Cibotium  Schmidtii,  Goniophlebium  sub- 
auriculatum,  Davallia  mooreana,  D.  fijiensis  plumosa, 
and  Microlepia  hirta  cristata.  Mr.  J.  A.  Bartlett 
was  second  with  good  plants. 

For  three  exotic  Ferns,  Mr.  G.  Eaton,  gardener  to 
Col.  W.  H.  Shirley,  Allerton,  won  with  Davallia 
fijiensis  plumosa,  Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans, 
&c.  For  one  Tree  Fern,  Mr.  Bracegirdle  was  in  his 
lisual  position  ;  winning  also  for  the  dwarf  kind. 

For  four  exotic  Orchids,  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  won  with 
good  plants  for  the  single  specimen.  Mr.  W.  Lyon, 
gardener  to  A.  McKenzie  Smith,  Esq.,  won  with 
Oncidium  lanceanum.  For  two  varieties  (prizes 
presented  by  Messrs.  John  Cowan  &  Co  ),  Mr.  C. 
Duke,  gardener  to  J.  Cross,  Esq  ,  won  with  Dendro- 
bium  jamesianum  and  Lycaste  Deppei. 

For  six  Dracaenas,  Mr.  T.  Carling  was  to  the  fore 
with  good  plants.  For  six  Crotons,  in  8  in  pots  (the 
prizes  presented  by  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sadler),  J. 
A.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  T.  Carling  were  placed  as 
named.  For  three  Fuchsias  and  the  single  specimen, 
Mr.  Bracegirdle  had  the  best. 

There  were  groups  in  two  classes,  one  in  circular 
form  occupying  250  sq.  ft.,  and  one  semi  circle  of 
100  ft,  Mr.  Bracegirdle  was  an  easy  first  for  the 
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large  group,  having  pleasing  combinations,  in  which 
Adiantum  formed  a  base  on  which  Crotons,  Palffls, 
Orchids,  &c.,  where  shown  to  advantage;  J.  A. 
Bartlett,  Esq.,  winning  the  smaller  group  with  a 
similar  arrangement. 

Cot  Flowers. — This  proved  an  important  section, 
the  hardy  flowers  gaining  general  appreciation. 
For  forty-eight  Roses,  distinct,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
&  Sons,  Newtownards,  were  in  fine  form  as  regards 
colour  and  freshness,  gaining  first  honours,  the  chief 
blooms  being  Marie  Baumann,  Chas.  Lefebvre, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Ulster,  Earl  Dufferin,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Marechal  Niel,  Lady  Sheffield,  Dupuy 
JamaiD,  &c.  Messrs.  Harkness,  Bedale,  were 
second  with  large  blooms,  Mr.  H.  Dickson,  Belfast, 
taking  the  remaining  prize.  For  eighteen  Teas, 
hybrid  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Son, 
Aberdeen,  were  to  the  fore  with  smart  blooms,  the 
chief  being  Mdme.  de  Watteville,  Mdme.  Nadaillac, 
Marquis  Litta,  Medea,  Mdme.  Cusin,  &c.  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll, 
Dundee,  took  the  remaining  prizes.  For  twelve 
.varieties  the  winners  were  R.  Raffles  Bulley,  Esq  , 
Liscard  ;  T.  Carling  and  J.  McColl.  For  six  light 
and  six  dark  Roses,  Messrs.  Dicksons  scored  with 
A.  Colomb  and  Her  Majesty  ;  Messrs.  Harkness, 
second  ;  and  Messrs.  Croll,  third.  For  the  best  and 
most  tastefully  arranged  box,  Mr.  P.  Green,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Thos.  Gee,  Esq.  ;  R.  Raffles  Bulley,  Esq. ; 
and  L.  R.  Bahr ;  were  placed  first,  second  and 
third. 

For  twelve  bunches,  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowers,  Mr.  T.  Carling  won  with  grand  bunches. 
For  twenty-four  bunches  of  herbaceous  or  bulbous 
kinds,  Messrs.  Cocker  staged  a  grand  lot,  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  show. 
Messrs.  Harkness  was  second  with  large  bunches, 
Mr.  G.  Eaton  with  a  smaller  lot.  For  twelve 
bunches,  Mr.  P.  Green  took  the  lead.  Mr.  J. 
McColl  held  a  similar  position  for  eighteen  border 
varieties. 

Fruit. — For  six  distinct  dishes,  Mr.  T.  Elsworthy, 
gardener  to  Messrs.  W.  S.  and  R.  F.  Gladstone, 
Broad  Green,  took  the  lead  with  a  good  lot,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes,  Royal  Sovereign  Melon,  Lord  Napier 
Nectarines,  Bellegarde  Peaches,  and  Brown  Turkey 
Figs.  Mr.  W.  Oldham,  gardener  to  J.  Beecham, 
Esq.,  Huyton,  followed.  For  four  dishes,  Mr.  T. 
Eaton,  gardener  to  J.  Parrington,  Esq.,  Roby,  won 
with  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Countess  of  Derby 
Melon,  Bellegarde  Peach,  and  Elruge  Nectarine. 

For  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  distinct,  Mr.  T. 
Dilworth,  gardener  to  Col.  H.  Blundell,  M.P.,  was 
first,  the  other  competitor  only  showing  two  varie¬ 
ties.  For  two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  T. 
Reid,  gardener  to  D.  Wilson,  Esq.,  led  the  way.  For 
two  bunches  of  Muscats,  Mr.  Elsworthy  won  with 
good  berries. 

For  two  black  Grapes,  not  Hamburgh,  Mr.  J. 
Richards,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Randall,  Esq.,  won  with 
Madresfield  Court,  and  for  the  two  whites,  not  Mus¬ 
cat  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  W.  Dickinson,  gardener  to  H. 
A.  Sanderson,  Esq  ,  won  with  Buckland  Sweetwater. 
For  six  Peaches,  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  gardener  to  Earl 
Lathom,  Ormskirk,  won  with  fine  Royal  George. 
For  six  Nectarines,  Mr.  Elsworthy  scored  with  Lord 
Napier. 

For  the  green  flesh  and  scarlet  fleshed  Melon,  Mr. 
T.  Eaton  won  in  both  cases  with  Best  of  All  and 
Sutton’s  Scarlet. 

Vegetables. — For  twelve  kinds  Mr.  B.  Ashton 
was  well  ahead  with  fine  Potatos,  Cauliflowers, 
Celery,  Onions,  Peas,  Tomatos,  &c.  Mr  W.  Bustard, 
gardener  to  T.  McClelland,  Esq.,  received  first 
honours  for  eight  kinds,  Mr.  B.  Ashton  was  to  the 
front  for  six  kinds.  For  four  dishes  Peas,  distinct, 
Mr.  W.  Mackarell,  Formby,  had  the  best,  Lockie’s 
Perfection  being  extra  good. 

Miscellaneous. — The  extra  exhibits  were  num¬ 
erous  and  of  a  high  order,  the  following  being  awarded 
the  Society's  C.  M. ; — Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester, 
herbaceous,  bulbous  and  border  flowers  ;  Mr.  Chas. 
Young,  West  Derby,  Carnations  of  fine  quality ; 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Belfast,  an  important 
exhibit  of  Roses ;  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons, 
beautiful  Crotons  and  Gloxinias ;  Messrs.  Thos. 
Davies  &  Co.,  Wavertree,  miscellaneous  table  of 
plants;  Messrs.  J.  Cowan  &  Co  ,  Gateacre,  Orchids 
and  other  plants;  Mr.  S.  Pye,  Garstang,  cut  Pansies 
and  Violas  ;  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst,  Sweet  Peas,  &c. ; 
Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem,  Sweet  Peas;  Messrs. 


Edwardson  &  Sons,  pottery  and  Ferns  ;  and  Messrs. 
J.  Bramham,  Liverpool,  oriental  wire  work  and 
horticultural  heating  apparatus. 

The  judges  were  for  plants :  Messrs.  N.  Barnes, 
Eaton  Hall ;  and  W.  Tunningten,  Calderstones. 
For  cut  flowers  :  Messrs.  J.  Gutteridge,  Liverpool 
Botanic  Gardens ;  J.  Paul,  Manchester  Botanic 
Gardens.  For  fruit  and  vegetables :  Messrs.  W. 
Jamieson,  Heswall ;  and  J.  Playfair,  Spital. 

Most  of  the  prominent  growers  and  nurserymen  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  had  stands  on  the  ground 
exhibiting  their  specialities. 


HORNSEY  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION.— 

August  8th. 

The  fourth  annual  summer  show  of  the  Hornsey 
Horticultural  and  Allotments'  Association  was  held 
at  Hornsey  on  Bank  Holiday,  and,  with  a  well- 
arraDged  programme  of  athletic  sports,  attracted  a 
large  crowd  of  visitors.  The  exhibits  this  year 
showed  a  slight  falling  off  in  point  of  numbers,  but 
this  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  fewer 
exhibits  of  poor  quality  were  shown.  Competition 
was  very  keen,  especially  in  the  vegetable  classes, 
and  notwithstanding  the  late  frcsts  and  succeeding 
period  of  severe  drought,  the  judges  were  of  opinion 
that  the  quality  of  the  things  exhibited  would  com¬ 
pare  very  favourably  with  any  show  of  a  like 
character.  Mr.  H.  C.  Stephens,  M.P.  for  the 
Hornsey  Division,  opened  the  exhibition,  and  in  so 
doing  said  that  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  not  only  one 
of  the  purest,  but  one  of  the  greatest  of  this  world’s 
joys.  There  was  no  favouritism,  and  the  results 
were  in  proportion  to  the  accurate  judgment  and 
penetration  brought  to  bear  upon  Nature’s  laws. 
He  also  suggested  that  Englishmen,  as  a  rule, 
were  too  apt  to  place  undue  dependence  upon 
manures.  Financially,  the  show  was  a  great 
advance  upon  that  of  last  year,  and  this  is  attribut¬ 
able  in  part  to  the  fact  that  no  pass-out  checks  were 
issued.  Last  year  the  association  was  a  heavy  loser 
on  these  checks. 

ABBEY  PARK  (LEICESTER)  FLOWER  SHOW  — 

August  8th  and  gth. 

This  is  an  unqualified  success.  The  weather  is 
delightful,  the  management  Ai,  the  flowers  really 
good,  and  the  exhibitors  all  pleased.  Noticeable  at 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Park  is  the  grouping  of 
Palms,  specimen  Enonymus,  Palms  and  other  foliage 
plants.  To  the  right  is  a  magnificent  show  of  succu¬ 
lent  plants  including  Agaves  (probably  the  finest 
specimens  ever  seen  in  this  country),  and  Yuccas, 
dotted  here  and  there  (grown  in  tubs)  being  a  very 
pleasing  and  attractive  addition  to  the  flower  show 
entrance. 

The  Judges  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  the  finest 
two  groups  of  miscellaneous  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  arranged  for  effect  ever  seen  at  Leicester,  have 
upon  this  occasion  been  put  up  by  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Mee,  Nottingham,  and  Messrs.  W.  Artindale  &  Son, 
Sheffield.  They  are  both  lovely  groups,  arranged 
chiefly  with  fine  foliage  plants,  and  a  few  Orchids. 

The  tent  for  herbaceous  flowers  was  greatly  attrac¬ 
tive,  the  fine  groups  therein  causing  much  delibera¬ 
tion  with  the  judges.  Eventually  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  Yorks., 
who  certainly  had  a  grand  stand,  which  comprised 
Liliums,  Gladioli,  Phlox  Amazone,  Papaver  nudicaule 
album,  Pyrethrums,  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Dracoce- 
phalum  virginicum,  Achillea  Eupatoria,  &c.,  &c. 
Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  were  second 
in  this  competition,  with  plants  equally  well  grown 
but  possibly  not  so  well  staged.  Mr.  H.  Deverill, 
Banbury,  scored  third  with  a  most  meritorious  col¬ 
lection,  and  Messrs.  W.  Artindale  &  Son  of  Sheffield, 
took  fourth  prize. 

Miscellaneous. — Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Chelsea,  LondoD,  made  a  fine  exhibit  of  foliage 
plants.  Palms,  Bamboos,  Ferns,  Caladiums,  and 
Ixoras,  with  a  good  specimen  of  Gymnogramma 
Alstoniae,  and  a  pretty  central  frontage  of  various 
Orchids. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  sent  a  collection 
of  about  forty  Sweet  Peas,  including  Stanley,  Black- 
knight,  and  Shabzada  amongst  the  darks,  Aurora  and 
Hon.  F.  Bouverie,  pinks.  A  few  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  were  used  in  this  exhibit,  also  fifty  different 
strains  of  single  Dahlias,  the  whole  making  a  brave 
show. 

Mr.  Robert  Pringle,  Belvoir  Street,  Leicester, 


staged  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  herbaceous 
flowers. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Carnall,  Essex  Road  Nurseries,  Bel- 
grave,  Leicester,  sent  some  neatly  arranged  wreaths. 

Messrs.  W.  Edwards  &  Son,-  Sherwood,  Notting¬ 
ham,  had  a  neat  lot  of  Ferns  in  the  fancy  pots  which 
have  made  this  firm  known  over  the  country. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
staged  a  grand  collection  of  Dahlias,  in  which  Star¬ 
fish,  Night,  and  Lady  Penzance  were  prominent. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  supplied  a 
rivalling  stand  of  Dahlias,  in  which  Mrs.  John  God¬ 
dard,  Laverstock  Beauty,  Casilda  and  Bridesmaid 
were  exceptionally  good  types. 

Mr.  James  Wright,  Granby  Street,  Leicester,  sent 
specimens  of  Phlox,  Lily,  Eryngium,  Coreopsis, 
Helianthus  and  Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.  pi ,  nicely 
grown  flowers,  but  not  effectively  arranged. 

Mr.  Walter  Bentley,  Belgrave,  Leicester,  had  an 
assortment  of  Roses  which  did  him  much  credit. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  had  a  few  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  including  Britannia  and  Isinglass,  with 
Tolfaire,  Eldorado  and  Monarch. 

Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  sent 
a  case  of  twenty-four  single  Dahlias,  each  flower 
being  beautifully  fresh  and  well  grown. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.  journeyed  from  Col¬ 
chester  with  a  representative  exhibit  of  Lilies,  Gail- 
lardias,  and  Montbretias,  neatly  bordered  with  a 
number  of  Pinks  arranged  amongst  Gypsophila. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  on  their  native  heath, 
were,  of  course,  good,  though  it  was  something  of  a 
surprise  for  us  to  find  them  exhibiting  Annuals. 
Their  specimens  of  Malope  trifida  grandiflora  and 
M.  t.  g.  alba  were  really  good. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Clapham  &  Sons,  West  Didsbury, 
Manchester,  exhibited  another  new  design  in  port¬ 
able  rockwork  ;  it  takes  a  space  of  about  20  ft.  by 
6  ft.,  and  is  planted  with  hardy  Ferns,  Heaths, 
Euonymus,  Mosses,  Acers,  &c.  A  very  natural 
drip  of  water  falls  into  an  irregular  shaped  pool, 
causing  a  whirl  round  the  two  small  islands  manu¬ 
factured  therein.  The  style  of  the  rock  is  natural 
strata  with  pockets,  in  imitation  of  the  new  red 
sandstone.  It  looks  as  having  been  built  or  formed 
years  ago,  and  Mr.  Clapham  guarantees  that  it 
it  would  stand  any  weather,  and  is  adaptable  to 
either  garden  or  conservatory. 

Mr.  James  Wright,  Granby  Street,  Leicester, 
exhibited  some  good  zonal  Pelargoniums  and  a 
group  of  Begonias,  making  a  bright  attraction  to  the 
tent. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead  (Sale)  had  a  long  run 
of  famous  Ferns,  with  a  centre  piece  of  Davallia 
and  Nephrolepis  on  cork. 

For  the  best  plant  in  bloom  the  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Geo.  Brown,  Stoneygate,  Leicester,  for  a  fine 
white  Pelargonium;  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee,  Nottingham, 
was  second  with  a  small  blue  Clematis. 

Six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  first,  Mr.  H, 
Blakeway,  Dunsmore ;  second,  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee, 
Nottingham ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Rogers,  Gipsy  Lane, 
Leicester. 

Six  Exotic  Ferns,  first,  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee;  second 
Mr.  H.  Blakeney.  Six  double  Begonias,  first,  Mr.  J. 
Sibson,  Knighton ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Wright.  Six 
Coleus,  dissimilar,  Mr.  John  Hudson,  Leicester 
Mr.  Geo.  Brown,  Knighton  Frith. 

Messrs,  Alexr.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  Co. 
Down,  were  champions  with  Roses,  taking  firsts  in 
all  classes.  The  principal  blooms  were:  Her 
Majesty,  Duchess  of  Portland  (a  very  fine  pale  yellow 
seedling),  Gladys  Harkness  (another  seedling  of  a 
salmon  tinge),  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Alfred  Colomb,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Prince  Arthur,  Genera  Jacqueminot, 
Marie  Baumann,  Bessie  Btowd,  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley.  The  first  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  Tea 
was  given  to  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  and  the  first 
for  any  rose  to  Her  Majesty.  Messrs.  Harkness  & 
Sons,  Bedale,  were  first  for  the  best  bloom  (Rose)  in 
the  Show,  with  Marechal  Niel.  Messrs.  R.  Mack  & 
Son,  Perkins  &  Sons,  Cocker  &  Sons,  D.  &  W. 
Croll,  and  W.  H.  Frettingham,  were  also  exhibitors 
of  good  Roses. 

For  twenty-four  Tuberous  Begonias  Mr.  James 
Wright  beat  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll.  Mr.  M. 
Campbell,  of  Blantyre,  was  first  with  twelve  Carna¬ 
tions,  Messrs.  W.  Artindale  &  Son,  second,  and  Mr. 
R.  Makepeace,  fourth.  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  of  Hands- 
worth,  first  in  the  contest  for  twelve  yellow  Carna¬ 
tions,  good  sorts ;  Messrs.  Artindale  &  Son,  second  ; 
Mr.  M.  Campbell,  third.  Messrs.  Artindale  &  Son 
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were  first  for  single  bloom  bizarre,  also  for  Single 
bloom  flake,  and  for  a  self.  Mr.  M.  Campbell  won 
honours  for  twelve  Picotees,  dissimilar,  Mr.  Wm. 
Barsby  running  second.  The  latter  was  first  for  single 
Picotee  and  for  six  bunches  Carnations. 

Special  awards  are  made  as  follows: — Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Large  Gold  Medal ;  Messrs.  W. 
Clapham  &  Sons,  Gold  Medal ;  Messrs.  W.  &  H.  Bir¬ 
kenhead,  Gold  Medal ;  Mrs.  Ellis  (for  group  of 
plants),  Gold  Medal;  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
Highgate,  Gold  Medal,  for  a  nicely  arranged  group 
of  Ivies;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Gold  Medal;  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Gold  Medal ;  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  & 
Co.,  Gold  Medal;  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Silver 
Gilt  Medal  ;  Mr.  W.  Colchester,  Ipswich,  Silver 
Medal;  Mr.  Pringle,  Silver  Gilt  Medal,  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  plants,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  W.  Edwards  &  Son, 
Sherwood,  a  Silver  Gilt  Medal. 

Bronze  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J  Wright, 
Granby  Street,  Leicester  ;  Mr.  W.  Bentley,  Belgrave, 
Leicester;  Mr.  E.  Carnall,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Messrs  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Holden, 
Hinckley,  Leicester. 

That  the  show  has  been  a  great  success  is  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  fact  that  at  four  o’clock  the  registered 
attendance  was  3,000  in  excess  of  any  previous  year. 
This  speaks  volumes  for  the  popularity  of  the  show, 
and  well  for  the  non-flagging  energy  of  the  talented 
organiser,  Mr.  John  Burn,  who  may  congratulate 
himself  upon  the  sixteenth  show  he  has  managed 
here. 

- - 

Questions  add  answers. 

Vegetable  Marrows  and  Cucumbers  Failing.— 

John  Miller-.  The  excessively  dry  weather  is  at  the 
root  of  the  matter.  Either  your  Marrows  are  failing 
to  make  vigorous  shoots,  which  carry  the  fruits,  or 
the  dryness  of  the  weather  is  preventing  the  flowers 
from  setting  You  might  examine  the  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  ;  probably  they  are  all  male,  as  a  result  of 
weak  growth.  If  you  find  young  Marrows  at  the 
base  of  the  flowers,  then  their  failure  to  set  is  due  to 
the  aridiiy  of  the  atmosphere.  The  same  con¬ 
ditions  are  affecting  open-air  Tomatos  at  present. 
The  plants  have  a  few  fruits  at  the  bottom,  but 
the  upper  bunches  of  flowers  are  failing  to  set  fruit, 
or  only  a  few.  The  sunshine  and  the  open  situa¬ 
tion  are  gocd,  but  the  bygrometric  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere  are  bad.  As  far  as  we  can  see  the 
best  remedy  is  to  supply  the  plants  with  an 
abundance  of  water  at  the  root,  unless  you  take 
the  trouble  of  putting  a  thin  awning  over  the  beds 
so  as  to  shade  the  plants  a  little.  The  awning 
should  be  raised  a  little  from  the  ground,  so  that 
you  could  give  the  plants  a  good  syringing  in  the 
morning  before  the  flowers  open.  This  repeated 
every  morning  while  the  excessive  heat  lasts  would 
keep  a  little  moisture  about  the  plants,  and 
possibly  make  the  flowers  set  better.  The  plants 
would  certainly  grow  more  and  that  would  be  a 
great  help.  You  ought  to  get  many  more  Marrows 
than  you  mention.  We  presume  your  Cucumbers  are 
in  frames,  and  if  so,  they  can  easily  be  dealt  with. 
Ventilation  may  be  given,  but  you  should  shade 
the  glass  from  9  a  m.  till  4  or  5  p.m.,  according  as 
the  sun  shines  strongly  upon  the  frame  or  other¬ 
wise.  Syringe  the  plants  about  8  or  9  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  again  when  you  shut  up  the 
frames. 

Spinach  and  Cabbages  Unsatisfactory. — John 
Miller-.  The  dry  soil  and  atmosphere  are  responsible 
for  the  Spinach  running  to  seed  before  making 
leaves  fit  to  use.  The  remedy  is,  of  course,  rich 
and  moist  soil.  The  moisture  must  be  applied 
artificially,  and  a  little  shade  would  be  beneficial 
at  the  present  time.  In  the  case  of  Cabbages 
probably  your  soil  wants  trenching  and  manuring. 
A  deeply  worked  soil  always  give  the  best  results 
in  a  droughty  season.  Tne  trenching  should  be 
done  in  autumn  and  early  winter,  You  might  state 
whether  your  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  or  of  a 
clayey  nature,  as  it  would  help  us  in  giving  you 
advice.  If  you  intend  sowing  Cabbages  for  spring 
use  it  must  be  done  at  once;  but  in  order  to  ger¬ 
minate  the  seeds  you  must  cover  the  ground  with 
mats  or  straw  for  three  or  four  days.  Let  us  know 
more  definitely  what  you  would  like  to  grow  and 
we  shall  advise  you. 

Cabbages  and  Finger-and-Toe.— D.  W .  D. :  You 
made  a  great  mistake  in  making  Cabbages  follow 
Turnips  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  especially 
when  you  knew  that  some  of  the  Turnips  were 
destroyed  by  the  disease.  The  ground  should  not 
be  planted  with  any  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  for  three 
years  if  you  can  manage  to  get  in  your  crops  on 
other  ground.  At  the  same  time  no  other  cruci¬ 
ferous  weeds  should  be  allowed  to  grow  upon  the 
ground.  Stocks  and  Walfliwers  are  just  as  bad, 
seeing  that  the  fungus  can  live  upon  them.  As 
soon  as  the  present  crops  are  off  jou  should  care¬ 
fully  dig  up  and  burn  all  the  Cabbage  and 
Cauliflower  stumps  to  kill  the  fungus  in  the 
roots.  Trench  the  ground  a  ft.  to  2J  ft.  deep 


in  autumn  or  early  winter,  turning  the  top  spit  into 
the  bottom.  This  will  bury  the  remaining  spores 
and  help  to  clean  the  ground.  Over  the  top  of  the 
first  and  second  spit  you  should  place  a  good 
heavy  sprinkling  of  gas-lime,  or  failing  that, 
ordinary  slaked  lime  to  kill  the  spores  of  the  fuDgus. 
Plant  nothing  in  the  ground  for  some  weeks  if  the 
gas-lime  is  fresh  ;  but  after  a  time  Peas,  Potatos, 
Celery,  Beans,  or  similar  crops  may  be  sown  or 
planted.  Frequent  trenching  doss  much  to  keep 
the  ground  sweet  and  clear  of  both  insects,  slugs, 
and  fungous  diseases.  Ground  for  Cabbages, 
Cauliflower,  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Kales,  Tur¬ 
nips,  &c.,  is  always  better  for  having  been  recently 
trenched.  Trenching,  rotation  of  crops,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  in  summer,  do  much 
to  keep  the  ground  clean  for  succeeding  crops. 

Cauliflower  gone  Heartless. — D.  XV.  D. :  It  would 
be  difficult  or  impossible  to  account  for  all  the 
vagaries  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  which  sometimes 
behave  in  a  most  curious  way.  In  some  cases  the 
crowns  of  your  young  Cauliflowers  have  possibly 
been  destroyed  by  grubs,  which  are  difficult  to 
detect  while  they  are  at  mischief;  for  the  plants 
only  show  that  something  has  been  there,  perhaps 
some  weeks  previously.  Occasionally,  however, 
they  do  go  blind  without  any  apparent  reason  ;  but 
they  generally  show  it  sufficiently  early  to  be  dis¬ 
carded  at  planting  time,  and  that  is  what  you  had 
better  do  the  next  time  you  make  a  plantation. 
The  plants  so  affected  have  generally  the  finest 
leaves,  a  fact  which  should  lead  you  to  inspect  their 
crowns  at  planting  time.  The  previous  crop  being 
Potatos  could  not  have  affected  them. 

Raisin  de  Calabre  Grape  spoiled. — J.  Harrison  : 
The  bunch  you  sent  has  evidently  been  scalded,  as  it 
is  termed,  by  the  sun  while  the  berries  were  yet  wet 
and  steamy.  It  is  difficult  to  guard  against  it  some¬ 
times,  because  the  conditions  for  scalding  may  arise 
very  suddenly  owing  to  rapid  fluctuations  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  the  deposit  of  moisture  upon  the 
berries, for  a  short  time  it  may  be,  but  sufficiently  long 
to  determine  the  mischief.  One  or  two  leaves  also 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  scalding.  Otherwise, 
the  berries  were  very  fine  of  their  kind,  showing 
that  the  general  cultural  treatment  you  give  them  is 
good.  We  suspect  that  the  sun  had  suddenly  burst 
forth  after  a  dull  morning  and  before  the  condensed 
moisture  had  been  dried  up.  Possibly  there  might 
be  a  flaw  in  the  glass,  or  globules  of  moisture  there 
might  have  condensed  the  rays  of  light  upon  the 
Grapes  beneath.  There  was  mould  on  some  of 
the  berries  before  they  reached  us,  but  only  on  the 
outside  of  the  damaged  berries  and  in  cracks.  The 
only  thing  you  can  do  now  is  to  remove  the  damaged 
berries,  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  temperature  during  the  present  hot  weather. 

Substitute  for  Sweet  Pea  Hedge  —  T.  Bentley : 
Unless  the  ground  is  deeply  trenched  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  fresh  soil  added  every  year  the 
ground  soon  becomes  tired  of  Sweet  Peas  and  refuses 
to  give  satisfaction.  Seeds  of  some  other  subjects 
might  be  sown,  one  or  other  of  them,  for  the  next 
few  years,  and  then  Sweet  Peas  may  be  sown  again. 
Some  of  the  subjects  we  would  suggest  are  the 
Canary  Creeper  (Tropaeolum  aduncum),  Japan  Hop 
(Humulus  japoDicus),  the  tall  Indian  Cress  (Tropaeo¬ 
lum  majus),  or  even  the  Everlasting  Pea  which  would 
be  more  durable  and  make  a  fine  display  about  this 
time  of  the  year.  There  are  the  rose  and  white 
varieties.  It  might  be  worth  your  while  to  grow 
Fuchsias  like  F.  gracilis,  F.  Riccartoni,  or  F. 
roacrostemma  which  would  form  beautiful  hedges  in 
time  and  act  as  a  screen. 

Names  of  Plants. — General  Reader,  Cornwall :  1, 
Marsh  St.  John's-wort  (Hypericum  Elodes) ;  2,  Ling 
or  Heather  (Calluna  vulgaris)  ;  3,  Bog  Asphodel 
(Narthecium  Ossifragum) ;  4,  Marsh  Pennywort 
(Hydrocotyle  vulgaris). — Jas.  Wilson. — 1,  Onoclea 
sensibilis  ;  2,  Davallia  hirta ;  3,  Adiantum  concin- 
num ;  4,  Adiantum  cuneatum  var ;  5,  Selaginella 
Braunii. — E.C.H.D.  :  1,  Artemisia  Absinthinum  ;  2, 
Salix  alba ;  3,  Leontodon  autumnalis ;  4,  Crepis 
virens  ;  5,  Apium  nodiflorum  ;  6,  Cyperus  longus  ; 
7,  Trifolium  fragiferum  ;  8,  Senecio  aquaticus;  9, 
Rumex  conglomeratus. — H.M. :  1,  Coronilla  Emerus  ; 
2,  Colutea  arborescens ;  3,  Jasminum  officinale  ;  4, 
Spiraea  Douglasii. — R.J.B.  :  1,  Lycaste  Deppei ;  2, 
Oncidium  flexuosum  ;  3,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei ; 

4,  Cattleya  Eldorado;  5,  Cypripidium  barbatum 
majus. 

Communications  Received. — Toogood  &  Sons. — 
J.C.,  F.,  Chard.— W.  F.  Hamilton. — G.  Collins. — 
S.S.—  C.L.  Smout.— - B.R. — G.H.  Cole. — B.  Hughes. 
— J.  Sturgeon. — H.C. — A.M.B. — J.C. — A  R. 

— - <*. - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Herd  Bros.,  Penrith  . — Choice  Bulbs. 

Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait,  43  and  45,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester. — Autumn  Catalogue  of  Flower¬ 
ing  Bulbs,  &c. 

E  H.  Krel  age  Sc.  Son  Haarlem,  Holland. — Dutch 
Bulbs. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  London, 

5. W. — Bulb  Catalogue  ;  also  List  of  Select  Straw¬ 
berries. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  the  Royal  SeedsmeD,  Reading  — 
Sutton's  Bulbs  for  1899. 

John  Downie,  144,  Princes  S  reet,  Edingurgh. — 
Bulb  Catalogue. 


OUTRAM’S 

Carnation  Disease  Antidote. 


A  sure  cure,  preventative,  and  plant 
stimulant. 

It  may  be  used  for  Diseases  affecting 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatos,  &c. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  our  leading  experts 
have  reached  me,  unsolicited,  that  my  Carnation 
Disease  Antidote  is  a  sure  and  certain  care  for  this 
pest. 

FULLDIRECTiONSFOR  USE  ON  EACH  BOTTLE. 

Pint  Bottles,  3/6.  Quarts,  6/-.  Half-Gallon,  10/6. 
Gallon,  20/-. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented), 

A  useful  Invention  for  Orohld  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators 
Price,  per  dozen,  8s.  94.,  post  paid. 

USUAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

A  Remittance  respectfully  requested  with  all  Orders 
Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at 
Stanley  Bridge,  S.  XV. 


ALFRED  OUTRAM,  F.R.H.S. 

7,  Moore  Park  Road,  Fulham, 
LONDON,  s.w. 


No  worm  or  other  vermin  can  possibly  enter  a  plant  where 

Porter’s  Patent  Invincible  Crocks 

is  used.  Neither  boards,  slates,  nor  ashes  are  required  to 
stand  the  pots  on,  so  that  money,  time,  and  injury  to  plants 
are  saved ;  they  fit  any  pot,  and  last  for  many  years.  All 
Chrysanthemum  growers  should  use  them 

80,  Is. ;  100,  3s. ;  1,000,  25s. ;  Carriage  Paid. 

i  POSTER,  STOKE  BOOSE,  MilDSTOliE. 

BRITISH  ORCHIDS 

BY  A.  V.  WEBSTER. 

Author  ot 11  Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees,  and  Shrubs.’' 
“  Hardy  Conifers.” 

An  exhaustive  description  of  every  species  and  variety, 
with  Chapters  on  Cultivation,  Fertilization,  &o.,  together  with 
an  ILLUSTRATION  of  each  species. 

Second  and  enlarged  edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5/-, 


London— J.  S.  VIRTUE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  26,  Ivy  Lane,  E.C. 


licullural 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming;  advocate  of  oo-opera 
tionin  agrioulture,  In  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
of  produce ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oiloakes 
complete  manures, reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s. 
Inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  64.  eaoh,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand.  London,  W.C. 


AMATEURS 

Wfc*  fellow  the  instructions  given  la 

’Tbs  Amateur  Orefaid  Cultbators’  Guide  Book. 

Bi  H.  A.  BUBBBBBY.  P.B.H.8., 

•BCBI9  «mOWSSL  90 

m*  b© a,  im,  osasberlmh, 

GAN  CROW  ORCHIDS 

U  Cool,  Intaraedlate,  or  Warm  Houses. 

SU00ESSFULLY 


There  Is  a  Calender  of  Operations  far 
eaoh  north,  and  fall  Information  u  te 
the  treatment  required  by  a)1  Orchids 
ncctieaed  is  the  book. 

some  fine  coloured  illustrations 

Second  Edition. 

58.  od. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. 
"Gardening  World’  Office, 

&  6,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London 
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BULBS  FOR  EARLY  FORCING, 

WHITE  ROl VI A  1ST  HYACINTHS. 
FREEZIA  REFRACTA  ALBA. 

PAPER  WHITE  NARCISSUS. 
DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS. 

My  consignments  of  the  above  are  now  to  hand  in  excellent  condition.  Tarty  orders  solicited.  Catalogues  free, 


JOHN  RUSSELL,  Richmond  Nurseries,  SURREY. 


“Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.’’— Bacon. 


Ip# 

Edited  by  J.  FRASER.  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  AUGUST  igth,  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  August  21st.— Sidcup  and  District  Show;  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  sale  of  Dutch  Bulb;,  over  3,600  lots, 
at  11  o’clock,  in  their  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapslde, 
E.C. 

Tuesday,  August  22nd. — Brighton  Show  (2  days). 
WEDNESrAY,  August  23rd.— Shropshire  Horticultural  Society's 
Show  at  Shrewsbury  (2  days) ;  Hastings  Horticultural 
Show  ;  Harpenden  Horticultural  Society's  Show ;  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Sale  of  over  1,900  lots  of  Dutch 
Bulbs,  at  11  o’clock,  in  their  Cheapside  Sale  Rooms. 
Thursday,  August  24th.— The  Ellesmere  Horticultural 
Society's  Show  ;  Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show  at  Oxford  ;  Swansea  Show. 

Friday,  August  25th.— R.H.S.  of  Ireland  Show;  Falkirk 
Fruit,  Flower,  and  Plant  Show. 


I^aris  Exhibition,  1900. — As  the  time 
draws  nigh  the  great  exhibition  at 
Paris  begins  to  take  definite  shape.  It  will 
open  on  the  15th  April,  1900,  and  close 
on  the  5th  November  following.  The 
general  plan  and  arrangements  will  be 
similar  to  those  of  the  Paris  exhibition  of 
1889,  that  is,  there  will  be  a  permanent  show 
during  the  whole  time,  and  periodical 
shows  of  a  special  kind,  according  to  the 
season,  and  of  one  day’s  duration  each.  As 
far  as  horticulture  is  concerned  the  per¬ 
manent  exhibition  will  consist  of  trees, 
shrubs,  fruit-bearing  and  ornamental  sub¬ 
jects  planted  in  the  open  grounds.  Horti¬ 
cultural  and  arboricultural  implements, 
garden  ornaments,  works  and  literature 
relating  to  gardening,  and  everything 
relating  to  landscape  gardening  will  also 
remain  on  view  during  the  whole  time.  The 
fruit  trees  will  consist  of  Apples  and  Pears 
for  cider  and  perry  ;  also  for  walls,  and  pot 
trees  grown  under  glass.  Other  trees  and 
shrubs  will  include  forest  trees,  Conifers, 
Roses,  Clematis,  and  other  climbers.  Seeds 
will  be  represented  by  those  used  for 
general  garden  purposes,  and  grass  seeds 
for  lawns ;  while  it  is  intended  to  have 
lawns  covered  with  other  plants  than 
grass. 

The  periodical  shows  number  twelve, 
distributed  throughout  the  season.  The 
first  is  to  take  place  on  April  17th,  and 
will  be  devoted  to  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  season,  whether  grown  in  the 
open  ground  or  forced. 

It  would  seem  that  Pineapples,  Melons 
and  Strawberries,  grown  under  glass  are 
classed  as  kitchen  garden  plants ;  while 
Pears,  Apples,  Grapes,  Apricots,  Cherries, 
Peaches  and  Plums  come  under  fruit  and 
fruit  trees,  though  we  fail  to  see  the  force 
of  the  distinction,  more  especially  when 
we  note  that  Cabbages,  Mushrooms, 
Asparagus,  &c.,  are  classed  alongside  of 
Pineapples  and  Melons.  New  plants  of 
all  kinds  are  desired,  while  Amaryllis  and 


Primulas  will  figure  largely.  Amongst 
greenhouse  and  hothouse  plants  for  the 
same  date,  we  note  that  Camellias,  new 
and  hybrid  plants,  specimens  of  fine  culture, 
market  plants,  bulbs,  and  roots  for  seed 
purposes,  such,  as  Carrots  and  Beetroot,  are 
desired.  Azaleas,  both  of  the  Indian, 
Ghent,  and  A.  mollis  types,  which  form  a 
leading  feature  of  the  Ghent  shows,  do  not 
seem  to  form  an  important  item  in  the  Paris 
shows  ;  for  they  are  not  even  mentioned  by 
name  till  the  third  of  the  special  shows, 
namely,  that  to  be  held  on  the  22nd  May. 
The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  Azaleas  do 
not  constitute  a  leading  article  in  the  special 
cultures  around  Paris. 

Encouragement  is  given  on  May  8th  and 
May  22nd  for  the  same  class  of  exhibits  as 
on  the  17th  April,  much  stress  being  given 
to  vegetables,  either  newly  introduced  or 
raised  by  the  exhibitor.  Hothouse  fruits 
are  to  be  repeated  as  on  the  last  mentioned 
date  ;  but  when  we  come  to  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  the  advance  of  the  season 
paves  the  way  for  tree  Carnations,  zonal, 
show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums,  tuberous 
Begonias,  Irises  and  Petunias.  Orchids, 
Ferns,  Azaleas,  indoor  Rhododendrons, 
Primulas,  new  plants,  collections  of  kitchen 
garden  plants  and  herbaceous  plants  will 
make  this  show  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
Temple  Show  of  the  R.H.S.  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  as  far  as  exhibits  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  the  different  method  of  staging 
and  housing  accommodation,  will,  no  doubt, 
make  the  similarity  more  or  less  remote. 
If  the  exhibits  are  distributed  through 
several  houses,  as  on  the  last  occasion  of 
the  great  international  show  at  Paris,  the 
exhibition  will  lose  the  general  effect  that 
used  to  be  such  a  feature  of  the  old  time 
shows  in  huge  marquees,  as  at  South 
Kensington,  and  Regent’s  Park,  London, 
or  as  at  the  Ghent  Quinquennial.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  general  effect  will 
also  be  taken  into  consideration.  On  this 
same  occasion  prizes  are  also  to  be  offered 
fur  plants  put  into  commerce  since  1889, 
and  this,  if  properly  represented,  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  progress  made  during  the  past 
decade. 

On  June  12th,  and  again  on  the  26th  of 
that  month,  vegetables  grown  in  the  open 
air  may  be  expected  to  be  plentiful ;  and 
encouragement  is  offered  for  them  at  all  the 
periodical  or  special  shows  right  up  to  the 
close  of  the  exhibition.  On  the  26th  June 
provision  is  made  for  fresh  fruits  gathered 
from  the  open  air,  including  such  things  as 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Cherries,  Currants, 
Raspberries,  Peaches,  Pears,  Apples,  &c. 
Many  of  these  we  should  suspect  would  have 
to  come  from  the  more  southern  provinces 
of  France  and  other  countries.  Strange  to 
say,  however,  collections  of  Strawberries 
in  pots  are  asked  for  even  at  this  (for  France) 
late  period  of  the  year.  With  herbaceous 
Paeonies,  deciduous  shrubs  in  flower, 
Carnations  of  all  sorts,  Fuchsias,  tuberous 
Begonias,  Cannas,  Iris  laevigata  (Kaemp- 
feri),  Sweet  Peas,  Verbenas,  &c.,  there 
ought  to  be  a  galaxy  of  flowers  for  the  end 
of  June.  Hothouse  plants  are  asked  for 
again,  as  at  the  show  to  be  held  a  fortnight 
previously.  Still  the  cry  is  strong  for  new 
introductions,  hybrids,  sports,  seedlings, 
not  in  commerce,  and  flowering  plants  put 
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into  commerce  since  1889.  The  desire  for 
new  things  must  be  greater  in  France  than 
in  this  country  ;  and  in  all  probability  the 
idea  is  not  a  new  one  when  we  remember 
the  vast  number  of  new,  but  particularly 
hybrid  and  cross-bred  plants  bearing  French 
names,  which  annually  reach  this  country. 
Surely  it  would  be  worth  while  to  give 
hybridists  and  raisers  the  same  encourage¬ 
ment  in  this  country  ;  for  fruits  particularly, 
raised  in  this  country  could  not  but  be 
better  adapted  to  our  climate,  than  those 
raised  upon  the  Continent  with  an  appreci¬ 
ably  different  climate. 

Surely  the  French  fruit  season  must  be  a 
very  prolonged  one,  for  we  find  them 
expecting  the  hardy  fruits  above-mentioned 
on  June  26th;  and  again  on  the  occasion  of 
the  special  shows  of  August  21st,  and 
September  nth,  the  same  kinds  of  fruit, 
gathered  in  the  open,  are  still  asked  for, 
namely,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Cherries,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Raspberries,  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines.  To  things  in  bloom  at 
previous  shows,  others  are  added  on  Aug¬ 
ust  2 1st,  including  such  as  Dahlias  of  all 
sorts,  hardy  Lobelias,  Pentstemons,  Zinnias, 
Asters  (China,  we  presume)  and  Tritomas. 
August  is  also  the  time  for  Nymphaeas, 
being  asked  for  at  both  shows  in  that  month. 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  and  Japanese 
Anemones  make  their  debut  on  September 
nth.  That  is  also  practically  the  occasion 
ofa  second  Orchid  show  for  Odontoglossums, 
Cattleyas,  &c.  ;  also  for  Crotons,  Nep¬ 
enthes,  fine  foliage  plants,  indoor  aquatic 
plants,  Cactuses,  &c.  Apples  and  Pears 
should  be  in  strong  force  on  September 
25th  ;  and  amongst  flowers,  additions  are 
made  in  the  shape  of  Michaelmas  Daisies. 
Certain  sets  of  flowers  are  desired  at  eleven 
out  of  the  twelve  special  shows  to  be  held. 
These  are  “  new  flowering  and  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  flowering  shrubs,  Rose  trees 
in  pots,  cut  Roses,  annuals,  biennials  and 
perennials,  as  well  as  decorations  with 
natural  flowers.  October  9th  makes 
another  bid  for  Orchids  ;  and  on  the  23rd 
of  the  same  month  Chrysanthemums,  pom¬ 
pons,  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  and 
natural  flower  decoration  with  Chrysanth¬ 
emums  only',  will  be  a  leading  feature. 
Collectionsof  autumn  and  winter  table  fruit, 
and  root  crops, such  as  Carrots, Parsnips, &c., 
will  make  their  appearance  at  the  last  special 
show,  about  twelve  days  previous  to  the 
close  of  the  exhibition. 

The  dates  of  the  periodical  shows  are 
April  17th,  May  8th  and  22nd,  June  12th 
and  26th,  July  17th,  August  7th  and  21st, 
September  nth  and  25th,  and  October  9th 
and  23rd.  If  all  these  special  shows  are 
carried  out  with  spirit,  horticulture  will 
certainly  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 
F urther  details  and  particulars  for  exhibitors 
can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  offices 
of  the  Royal  Commission  Paris  Exhibition, 
1900,  St.  Stephen’s  House,  Westminster, 
London,  S.W. 

- - - 

Vegetarians  go  to  great  lengths  in  propagating 
their  beliefs  ;  but  why  do  they  go  so  far  as  to  con¬ 
demn  the  use  of  animal  manures  in  the  growth  of 
crops  ?  They  do  not  all  advocate  this,  but  some  do, 
and  those  "  some  ”  would  and  do  substitute  ground- 
down  rock  instead  of  natural  animal  manure  ! 

Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. — The  annual  show  of 
Begonias  and  Cannas  is  now  open  to  the  public  near 
the  superintendent’s  house.  The  centre  stage  of  a 
100  ft  house  is  fully  occupied  with  Cannas,  which 
show  off  with  telling  effect  amongst  the  strong  foliage 
of  the  plants.  Austria,  large  yellow,  and  Italia, 
pale  yellow,  with  light  mahogany  lip,  are  fine  intro¬ 
ductions.  Godfrey  de  St.  Hillaire  is  noticeable  for 
its  dark  foliage  and  scarlet  blcoms.  Florence 
Vaughan,  an  older  kind,  still  holds  its  own  as  an 
excellent  variety.  In  the  large  Palm  house  a  group 
of  Lilium  auratum,  well  flowered,  adds  to  the  general 
interest  of  the  visitor. 


Rain  Needed. — The  need  for  rain  in  the  South  and 
along  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland  is  very  evident. 
We  hear  that  the  Turnip  crop,  which  all  know  stands 
a  good  deal  of  drought,  is  practically  doomed  this 
year. 

A  Curious  Prize. — At  the  Ipswich  Waterside  Works 
Horticultural  Show,  a  certain  Mr.  Sparrow  was 
awarded  as  a  prize  for  his  superior  Cabbage 
Lettuces — "  hair  cutting  and  shaving,  free,  for  three 
months,”  What  if  he's  bald  and  wears  a  beard  ? 

Botanising  on  Hills — We  read  only  the  other 
morning  of  a  young  lady  who  lost  her  life  while  on  a 
mild  hill  side  botanising  ramble  in  Switzerland.  She 
had  not  taken,  or  did  not  understand  the  necessity 
for  having  spiked  boots,  and  on  the  treacherous  and 
dangerous  grassy  slopes,  which  are  steep  and  long, 
had  met  with  a  fatal  accident.  Already  two  or  three 
lives  have  been  lost  this  year  under  like  circum¬ 
stances. 

A  New  Potato  Disease— There  is  said  to  be  a  new 
disease  abroad  among  Potatos  similar  to  the  “  white 
root  rot  "  of  New  Zealand.  The  worst  of  it,  says 
the  Irish  Farming  World,  is  that  it  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  “  noble  tuber  ”  only,  but  may  attack 
Apples,  Pears,  Cabbages,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  "  white  root  rot.”  It  is  thought  to  be  the 
same  unnamed  disease  which  Prof.  Marshall  Ward 
described  last  year.  It  has  been  observed  in  Con¬ 
naught,  Waterford,  and  elsewhere,  and  begins  in  the 
form  of  mycelium,  which  penetrates  the  substance  of 
the  roots  and  base  of  the  stem  ;  yellow  spots  are  on 
the  leaves,  and  these  afterwards  develop  into  white 
cottony  growths.  As  the  disease  increases,  ex¬ 
tremely  small  black  bodies  appear  possessing  the 
characteristics  of  sclerotia,  and  it  is  also  stated  that 
spraying  has  no  effect. 

Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horticulturists. — At 
the  meeting  of  this  body  on  the  6th  inst.,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical 
Society  in  the  Casino,  Ghent,  Awards  of  Merit  for 
novelty  were  accorded  to  an  exhibit  of  cut  flowers 
of  Gloxinia  var.  Comte  J.  de  Heraptinne,  presented 
by  M.  le  Comte  J.  de  Hemptinne  (by  acclammation 
and  the  congratulations  of  the  jury) ;  to  a  collection 
of  fifteen  double  seedling  Begonias,  exhibited  by  M. 
Pierre  Parre  (by  acclamation) ;  and  to  Begonia 
Enfent  de  Paris,  presented  by  M.  L.  De  Smet- 
Duvivier  (with  unanimity).  A  Certificate  of  Merit 
for  culture  was  granted  to  a  lot  of  seedling  Coleus, 
hybrids  between  C.  Salamandre  and  C.  Le  Progres, 
exhibited  by  M.  L.  Pat.  Certificates  of  Merit  for 
culture  and  flowering  were  granted  to  Ixora  princeps 
and  Acalypha  Sanderi,  both  presented  by  M.  L  De 
Smet-Duvivier.  A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  accorded 
to  a  lot  of  cut  flowers  of  single  Queen  Marguerites, 
presented  by  M.  Fred.  Burvenich  Pere.  The  jury 
wished  to  see,  at  a  later  meeting,  a  variety  of 
Latania  borbonica,  presented  by  M.  Louis  De  Smet. 

Phenological  Observations  for  August,  1 898.  — 
Edward  Mawley,  F.R  H.S.  continues  his  work  in 
this  direction,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare 
this  season  with  last  year’s  results.  From  East 
Molesey  it  comes  that  Limes  began  to  lose  their 
leaves,  and  very  few  wasps  were  about.  The  report 
from  Marlborough  states  it  would  have  been  an 
exceptionally  bad  year  for  Cabbage,  &c.  From 
seventy  plants  of  Broccoli  and  Brussels  Sprouts 
2,400  larvae  of  the  large  and  small  White  Cabbage 
Butterfly  were  got.  Wasps  were  excessively  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  Farnborough  district ;  numerous  at 
Cheltenham;  and  comparatively  scarce  at  Harpenden. 
The  returns  in  the  Ripley  district  were  very  favour¬ 
able  to  farmers, but  the  opposite  for  gardeners — which 
is  peculiar.  August  4th  — At  this  date  the  first 
wasp,  the  insect  being  very  scarce,  was  seen  at 
Antrim.  On  the  17th  and  18th  there  were  severe 
storms  round  Alternon  ;  and  wasps  were  numerous  at 
St.  Arvans.  Vegetables  were  reported  scarce  at 
Bembridge,  while  at  Havant  the  caterpillars  of  the 
Privet  Hawkmoth  were  very  plentiful.  At  Chisel- 
hurst  the  leaves  and  fruits  were  falling  from  the 
Apple  trees.  The  last  Swift  was  seen  at  Chirnside 
on  the  20th,  and  two  days  later  at  Newmill.  Black¬ 
berries  were  already  ripe  on  the  24th  around  Mawnan. 
The  Red  Admiral  Butterfly  was  seen  on  the  25th. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  month,  the  Birch  trees  at 
Coneyhurst  had  dropped  many  of  their  leaves, 
owing  to  drought.  Hazel  nuts  were  good,  and 
Heather  beautiful  at  Churt,  at  the  same  date. 


Mr.  James  Laird,  of  Dundee,  senior  partner  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  Laird  &  Sinclair,  nurserymen  of 
that  place,  is  now  on  his  annual  visit  to  London  and 
the  neighbourhood. 

New  York  Hailstorm — Recently  the  districts 
twenty-five  miles  out  from  New  York  were  visited 
by  a  severe  hailstorm,  some  hailstones  weighing 
3  ozs.,  and  measuring  5  in.  in  circumference. 

Lady  Gardeners  and  the  Spade. — There  is  no  truth 
ia  the  rumour  that  lady  gardeners  are  to  revoke 
Adam’s  original  charter.  The  fact  is  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  the  spade.  In  the  meantime 
it  may  be  regarded  as  settled  that  they  will  do  as  little 
with  it  as  possible. — Knight  of  the  Spade. 

The  Champion  at  Monquhitter  Flower  Show. — A 
Silver  Medal  was  presented  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  & 
Co.,  Rothesay,  to  the  Monquhitter  Floral  and  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  to  be  awarded  the  most  successful 
competitor  at  their  annual  flower  show.  Mr.  George 
Oliphant,  the  secretary,  secured  the  medal,  having 
gained  79  prizes,  including  24  firsts,  21  seconds,  16 
thirds,  and  18  special  prizes.  Surely  this  takes  the 
"  bannock”  for  success  at  a  local  flower  show. 

To  Have  Clean  Plants — For  scale  on  Palms  and 
other  foliage  plants,  which  are  infested  probably 
when  a  demand  comes  for  the  use  of  these  plants,  a 
plan  of  riddance  is  to  get  a  suitable  vessel,  and 
nearly  fill  it  with  warm  water,  after  adding  Fir-tree 
oil  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pint  per  ten  gallons  of  water, 
and  dip  the  plants  into  it.  Large  plants  may  also 
have  to  be  slightly  sponged.  If  in  a  few  days  there 
are  still  live  scales  dip  the  plants  in  a  double 
strength  solution,  and  afterwards  syringe  them  with 
clean  cold  water.  It  will  then  be  found,  says  a  con¬ 
temporary,  that  very  few  of  the  scales  will  remain, 
and  the  plants  will  at  all  events  be  presentable. 

New  Viola  Walter  Welsh. — We  are  in  receipt  of  a 
large,  made  up  spray  of  a  new  tufted  Pansy  or  Viola, 
Walter  Welsh,  from  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  1, 
Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.  It  has  already  received 
a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association.  The  flowers  are  large,  nearly 
circular,  and  of  a  rich  Buttercup  yellow  on  the  two 
upper  petals,  which  give  to  the  bloom  its  great  size. 
The  three  lower  petals  are  of  a  deep,  golden  yellow, 
marked  with  brown  rays,  but  without  any  semblance 
of  a  blotch.  As  will  be  seen  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  rayless  section,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
rays  the  new  Viola  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
darkest  of  the  golden-yellow  varieties.  The  well- 
formed  petals  neatly  overlap  one  another,  so  that 
they  constitute  a  bold,  handsome  and  meritorious 
flower.  The  plant  is  of  fine,  free-flowering  habit, 
and  is  sure  to  find  admirers  for  bedding  purposes. 
The  flowers  add  to  their  other  recommendations 
that  of  being  particularly  sweetly  scented.  The 
Messrs  Dicksons  have  been  noted  for  the  raising  of 
Violas  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  the  name 
given  to  the  present  one  would  indicate  that  they 
think  very  highly  of  it. 

Manurial  Experiments. — If  all  the  data  on  such  ex¬ 
periments  were  collected  over  a  few  years  from  all 
parts,  we  should  then  surely  find  tables  of  enough 
statistical  value  to  direct  us  correctly  in  future. 
Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  at  Golden  Green, 
Hadlow,  Tonbridge,  has  been  trying  the  effects  of 
various  amounts  of  artificial  manures  on  the  growth 
of  Hops,  vegetables,  and  bush  fruits.  It  is  pretty 
generally  conceded  now,  that  the  best  plan  in 
manuring  land  is  to  give  smaller  quantities  of  natural 
manure  at  the  time  of  tilling  or  digging  it,  but  to 
make  up  for  this  by  certain  dressings  of  artificial 
manures  during  growth.  From  the  Irish  Farming 
World  we  glean  that  in  manuring  market  vegetables, 
for  phosphate,  superphosphate  and  basic  slag  are 
used  in  alternate  years.  Six  plots  are  each  year 
devoted  to  each  experimental  crop,  the  dressing  be¬ 
ing  heavy  dung,  light  dung,  light  dung  with  phos¬ 
phates,  and  varying  quantities  qf  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
lastly,  chemical  fertilisers  without  dung.  One  half 
of  each  chemically  manured  plot  is  also  treated  with 
potash  salts,  producing  results  which  are  in  many 
cases  very  interesting.  The  best  results  among 
Strawberries  came  from  plots  receiving  a  moderate 
dressing  of  dung  with  phosphates  and  2  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  Less  nitrate  than  this  does 
not  suffice  to  give  a  full  crop,  and  larger  quantities 
produce  less  satisfactory  results. 
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Cricket. — Hurst  &  Son  v.  Aberdeen  C.C. :  This 
match  was  played  at  Walthamstow,  August  i2tb., 
and  won  by  Hurst  &  Son.  The  scores  were,  Hurst 
&  Son  113  (Squires  56),  Aberdeen  62. 

When  Science  unbends. — The  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  held  their  annual  meeting  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  August  nth.  From  what  the  chairman  said, 
it  would  seem  that  the  converting  of  their  Botanic 
Garden,  occasionally  into  a  pleasure  ground,  with  the 
additional  attractions  of  floral  fetes  and  the  Welcome 
Club,  has  brought  a  tide  of  prosperity  to  the 
society. 

Shelter  for  Trained  Fruit  Trees. — A  good  idea  comes 
to  us  from  America.  There,  with  espalier-trained 
fruit  trees,  a  shelter  above  them  is  made  by  having 
a  protection  on  (sloping  1  ft.  out)  both  sides,  and  got 
from  mats  or  straw,  and  borne  out  from  the  centre 
rod  above  the  trees  by  a  horizontal  bar  at  intervals 
along  the  trellis.  Of  course,  stout  standard  posts 
are  needed  all  along,  because  of  the  heavier  top  rod, 
the  outward  sloping  mat  protectors  and  the  hori¬ 
zontal  rods  which  keep  them  fixed  in  position. 

Silver  Wedding  of  an  Ayrshire  Gardener. — Mr. 
Bogie,  the  well  known  and  respected  head  gardener 
at  Auchans,  Kilmarnock,  has  just  celebrated  his 
silver  wedding  and  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
tokens  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held.  Mr. 
Bogie  has  been  twenty-five  years  gardener  at 
Auchans,  and  was  lately  presented  by  the  Hon.  G. 
R.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  with  a  handsome  silver  watch 
as  a  token  of  esteem  and  respect  for  his  long  and 
valuable  services.  Mr.  Bogie,  while  being  a  first- 
class  all  round  gardener,  has  had  his  favourites  and 
he  has  been  a  very  successful  cultivator  of  Apples 
and  a  frequent  prize-winner  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Kilmarnock,  where  the  competition  is  always 
keen.  Sweet  Violets  have  also  claimed  his  attention 
and  his  success  has  been  gratifying.  He  has  made 
their  cultivation  a  study  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  a  year  or  two  ago  read  an  excellent  paper  on  this 
charming  flower  before  the  members  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association.  At  the  Chrysanthemum 
shows  Mr.  Bogie  has  proved  his  ability,  and  in  1896 
secured  first  prize  for  a  beautiful  table  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  As  a  j udge  at  flower  shows  Mr.  Bogie  has 
more  than  a  local  reputation  and  his  services  are 
greatly  in  demand.  During  his  twenty-five  years 
service  at  Auchans  many  improvements  have  been 
made,  and  there  is  not  a  better  kept  place  in  Ayrshire 
everything  being  'done  well.  Mr.  Bogie  has  been 
blessed  with  a  good  wife,  and  much  of  his  success 
must  be  placed  to  her  credit.  We  wish  them  both 
long  life  and  happiness,  and  trust  we  may  be  in  a 
position  to  write  a  notice  of  their  golden  weddin"  — 
R.  L. 

Gardeners  at  Red  Braes  Nursery  — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  at 
the  Red  Braes  Nursery  of  Messrs.  James  Grieve  & 
Sons,  in  the  Broughton  Road,  Edinburgh,  is  an 
event  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  every 
year  by  the  members  and  their  friends.  This  took 
place  on  the  sth  inst.,  when  the  party  was  conducted 
over  the  place  by  the  members  of  the  firm.  They  at 
once  proceeded  to  inspect  the  Violas,  of  which  a 
great  collection  is  grown.  The  varieties  Bullion  and 
Grievei  are  well  known  bedding  sorts.  Beautiful 
Snow  is  pure  white  and  free;  Colleen  Bawn,  white 
with  purple  lacing  ;  Pilrig  Clock,  creamy-white ; 
Rosea  pallida,  rosy-lilac ;  Joseph,  bronze ;  and 
Holyrood,  deep  blue.  The  Tomatos  and  Ferns  were 
next  inspected  in  succesion.  Gloxinias  also  attracted 
a  considerable  amount  of  attention,  by  reason  of 
their  bright  colours.  Carnations  are  a  speciality 
here,  many  fine  varieties  having  been  raised  here. 
Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  Gaillardias,  alpine  and  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  generally,  were  closely  examined  by 
the  visitors.  A  tank  of  the  new  ^Vater  Lilies  came 
in  for  a  large  share  of  appreciation.  Forest  and 
fruit  trees,  shrubs,  bedding  plants  are  also  grown  to 
meet  the  general  requirements  of  private  establish¬ 
ments.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  Hugh 
Fraser,  an  ex-president  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Messrs. 
Grieve  &  Sons  for  their  attention  to  the  visitors  ; 
and  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  skill  of  Mr.  Grieve, 
Sen.,  as  a  horticulturist,  and  the  many  useful  sub¬ 
jects  he  has  raised  during  his  long  experience. 
Hearty  cheers  were  accorded  the  Messrs.  Grieve  & 
Sons. 


It  is  said  that  in  New  York  a  general  flower  market 
is  to  be  established.  It  seems  that  the  individual  and 
unconnected  retailers  alone  provide  the  supply  at 
present. 

Weather  in  London. — During  the  last  eight  days 
there  has  been  no  rain.  Everything  needs  a  proper 
steeping.  The  days  have  generally  been  moderately 
bright  and  perceptibly  cooler  at  morning  and  even¬ 
ing.  Lamps  have  now  to  be  lit  at  sharp  eight 
o’clock.  Monday,  August  13th,  was  warm,  and 
Tuesday,  the  14th,  was  very  close  and  oppressive. 
Wednesday  opens  cooler. 

Great  Hurricane  in  the  West  Indies. — At  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  inst.,  a  tremend¬ 
ous  cyclone  struck  various  islands  of  the  West 
Indian  group,  and  at  Ponce,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Porto  Rico,  it  raged  till  3  p.m.,  passing  in  succession 
to  other  islands  westwards.  Torrents  of  rain  fell, 
causing  tbe  rivers  to  overflow  their  banks  and  flood 
the  towns.  The  Coffee  and  Cocoa  crops  were 
destroyed  at  Pointe  a  Pitre.  Montserrat,  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Leeward  group  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  suffered  severely.  The  island  is  noted  for 
its  sugar  plantations  and  Lime  groves  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Lime  juice,  which  is  largely  exported  to 
this  country  and  much  used  as  a  cooling  drink. 
Other  Islands  also  suffered  terribly,  there  beiDg 
great  loss  of  human  life. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— At  the  last 
monthly  meeting  of  this  society,  at  the  rooms,  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  the  paper  was  from 
Mr.  D.  Buchanan,  of  the  Forth  Vineyards,  Kippen, 
who  treated  on  ”  Judging  and  Showing  Grapes,”  a 
subject  which  was  as  clear  as  A  B  C  from  such  an 
expert.  He  pointed  out  that  Grape  classes  to-day 
were  virtually  the  same  as  were  scheduled  twenty 
years  ago.  Shrewsbury,  however,  has  taken  the  lead 
in  an  educational  way.  The  Edinburgh  Association 
gave  the  greater  impetus  to  Grape  culture,  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  larger  number  of  classes  than  any  other 
horticultural  society.  Exhibitors  should  always  show 
their  very  best,  and  it  was  put  forth  too,  that  if  one 
has  taken  fewer  or  less  valuable  prizes  than  he  ex¬ 
pected  to,  he  was  not  to  make  the  case  worse  by  say¬ 
ing  he  bad  better  Grapes  at  home.  In  staging 
Grapes  on  the  boards,  they  should  be  put  at  as  steep 
an  angle  as  possible  so  as  to  save  the  shoulders.  And 
even  the  placing  of  the  boxes  in  railway  vans  called 
for  attention.  The  vans  shake  sideways,  but  never 
endways  ;  so  that  the  backs  of  tbe  Grapes  should  be 
placed  to  the  sides  of  the  van.  Pure  white  paper  is 
the  best  for  covering  Grapes  with.  Another  practi¬ 
cal  hint  was,  never  to -put  a  yellow  bunch  at  the  end 
of  two  black  ones,  but  rather  between  them.  The 
chief  want  in  schedules  is  definite  and  clearly- 
worded  rules  and  conditions,  as  well  as  some  hints  as 
to  the  qualities  the  collections  are  to  be  judged  for, 
or  by.  In  the  present  collections  for  four,  or  six  or 
eight  bunches,  in  so  many  varielies,  we  constantly 
find,  said  the  lecturer,  the  higher  quality  of  Grapes 
classed  against  those  of  inferior  flavour,  but  superior, 
perhaps,  in  every  other  respect.  This  increases  the 
difficulties  of  just  judging.  Some  judges  have  a 
reputation  for  affecting  flavour  for  the  greatest 
points.  Others  care  as  much  for  size  and 
appearance  as  denoting  bunches  of  good  culture. 
Ftxy  Muscat  Hamburghs,  judged  by  quality  only, 
win  easily  against  perfect  Alicantes  or  Gros  Maroc. 
Again,  such  fine  Grapes  as  Alnwick  Seedling,  are 
also  often  beaten  because  that  flavour  has  not 
developed  with  their  appearance.  Classification  for 
varieties  is  almost  as  needful  as  for  qualities.  Some 
contend  that  all  Hamburghs  and  Muscats  are  one 
and  the  same  ;  Cooper's  Black  and  Black  Maroc  are 
alike  also.  It  was  pointed  out  or  hinted  at,  that  if 
schedules  were  to  declare,  for  the  purpose  of  great 
Grape  classes,  that  certain  varieties  would  be  treated 
as  one  sort,  something  certainly  would  be  gained. 
Another  worthy  step  would  be  to  merge  all  our 
Grapes  into  the  two  classes  of  flavour  and 
appearance.  Point  judging  was  said  to  be  the  most 
accurate  method.  The  number  of  points  to  form  a 
maximum  upon  respective  varieties  should  never  be 
left  to  the  judges,  but  should  be  previously  stated  in 
the  schedules.  The  judges,  too,  said  Mr  Buchanan, 
should  be  men  of  cultural  experience.  Other  judges 
were  of  insufficient  practical  knowledge  to  be  truly 
correct  in  their  decisions.  Cordial  votes  of  thanks 
closed  the  meeting. 


Climate  affects  Vegetation. — It  is  noted  that  dry 
lands  are  more  favourable  to  the  production  of 
flowering  plants,  while  rather  damp  and  dull  climates 
are  the  best  for  grasses.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
grass  and  herbage  grows  so  well  on  the  ”  Emerald 
Isle.” 

Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage.— The  paper  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  January  i6tb,  1893,  by 
Dr  Samuel  Rideal,  F.I.C.,  appears  in  that  society's 
journal  for  July  7th.  He  opens  with  a  slight  history 
of  the  primary  means  for  disposing  of  excretae  and 
describes  the  studies  and  observations  of  sanitorists 
for  the  perfect  and  speedy  clearance  of  sewage  from 
conglomerate  communities.  He  also  goes  on  to 
reason  out  the  effects  of  dilution  and  the  amounts  of 
sewage  certain  proportions  of  water  (rivers)  can 
properly  carry,  treating  also  on  the  bacterial  agents 
and  their  work  as  found  in  the  rivers.  The  paper  is 
not  dry  but  interesting. 

Sage  has  long  been  a  favourite  with  the  housewife 
in  the  preparation  of  sundry  savoury  dishes,  but  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  favour  in  which  the 
herb  is  held  goes  even  further  than  this.  In  parts  of 
old  Cheshire  it  used  to  be  regarded  as  "a  very 
singular  good  gift  of  Goa.”  In  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess  there  lived  and  practised  at  Middlewich 
an  old  physician  who,  it  is  said,  never  passed  a  plant 
of  Sage  without  pulling  off  his  cap,  for  he  said  the 
plant  possessed  ”  three  hundred  and  sixty  and  five 
secret  vertues,  havynge  one  for  each  severall  daye  in 
the  yeere.”  He  also  accounted  red  sage  to  contain 
"  the  verie  elixir  vitae  ”  if  men  but  knew  how  to 
extract  it. 

- -f— - 

EYNSFORD,  IN  KENT. 

The  privilege  of  a  mid-summer  ramble  over  the 
breezy,  sunny,  beautiful  nursery  of  Messrs.  H.  Can- 
nell  &  Sons,  of  Swanley  and  Eynsford,  lingers  in  the 
writer’s  recollection  as  a  very  pleasant  outing.  But 
it  was  Dot  for  pleasure  the  visit  was  made.  Some¬ 
how  or  other,  Mr.  Cannell,  Senior,  can  manage,  how¬ 
ever,  to  dish  up  in  the  same  embodiment  for  his 
visitors’  pleasurable  acceptance  a  judicious  blendiDg 
of  recreative  indulgence  and  true  work.  Notes  upon 
what  was  viewed  at  the  Swanley  branch,  where  the 
firm’s  headquarters  are,  were  published  in  these 
columns  some  few  weeks  ago.  Now  Eynsford  lies  a 
few  miles  to  the  south  of  Swanley,  lovely  in  itself, 
and  entirely  surrounded  with  stretching  measures  of 
fertile  country.  To  one  who  has  visited  the  ”  Land 
o’  Scott  ”  in  the  border  land,  the  resemblance  in 
most  of  the  physical  characters  of  that  part 
and  the  country  around  Swanley,  seemed  well 
matched.  There  are  numerous  wooded  parts,  varied 
upland  and  lowland,  orchards,  meadows,  meandering 
country  roads,  lanes,  and  bye-ways,  with  here  and 
there  a  village  nestling  with  peaceful  simplicity 
around  this  Kentish  "  Home  of  Flowers,”  and  one 
may  find  such  scenes  repeated  away  hundreds  of 
miles  north.  Yet  Kent  is  and  claims  properly  to  be 
the  Garden  of  England  and  Swanley  is  “  The  Home 
of  Flowers.” 

On  the  way  from  Swanley  to  Eynsford,  Mr. 
Cannell  had  much  of  interest  to  point  out  on  either 
hand.  The  fruit  orchards  by  the  way' were  pointed 
out.  Many  of  them  showed  the  directing  power  of  a 
sound  pomologist.  Other  ownerships  were  just  the 
opposite.  On  dry  soils  also  could  be  seen  very 
healthy  stocks  of  Brussels  Sprouts  which,  from  hav¬ 
ing  been  sown  in  August  of  last  year,  and  afterwards 
carefully  brought  on,  had  thus  been  given  plenty  of 
time  and  a  good  start. 

But  now  for  Eynsford  itself.  This  nursery  is 
managed  by  Mr.  Robert  Cannell,  the  second  son  of 
the  founder  of  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons.  From  Eyns^ 
ford  all  the  vegetable  seeds  come,  and  here  most  of 
the  Roses,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees  of  all  kinds  are  grown.  The  extent  of 
the  whole  runs  to  tbe  handsome  total  of  about  400 
acres.  Every  position,  every  possible  site  and  in¬ 
cline  is  at  the  command  of  Mr.  Cannell.  Running  as 
it  seemed  south-east  and  north-west,  this  large 
nursery  spreads  itself  over  both  sides  and  all  along 
the  base  of  a  winding,  smiling  vale.  There  is  shelter 
and  there  is  exposure.  There  are  very  dry 
places  and  there  are  places  where  moisture 
always  rises  sufficiently.  Water  is  taken 
all  over  the  nursery,  getting  plenty  of  force 
from  its  cistern  bead  high  up  on  the  west  side.  Mr 
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R.  Cannell’s  home  is  beautifully  posed  upon  a  c  m- 
manding  eminence,  and  is  healthy  and  pleasant. 

When  among  the  bush-fruits  the  plan  of  training 
Red  Currants  as  tall  (4  ft.)  standards  (upon  Ribes 
sanguineum)  came  to  us  as  something  not  often 
seeD,  and  as  worthy  of  notice.  Such  a  method  of 
budding  high  would  fit  the  Currants  for  growth 
above  smaller  fruits.  Black  Currants  might  be 
grown  as  dwarf  bushes,  and  these  other  standard 
Currants  would  find  a  place  between  the  rows,  rising 
of  course,  above  them. 

The  golden  Raspberry  Superba  without  stakes  was 
bearing  up  well.  It  was  dwarf,  and  bearing  freely. 
Apple  and  Pear  trees,  Plums  and  Apricots,  each  and 
all  were  found  in  various  stages  and  differently 
trained,  but  all  strong  and  clean.  Bright  shrubs  like 
the  Golden  Privet,  the  purple  Hazel  (Corylus 
Avellana  purpurea),  the  variegated  Elms,  golden 
Elder,  and  lots  of  others  were  there.  Then  the 
Thuyas,  Retinosporas  and  Cupressus,  or  the  trees 
commonly  known  by  these  separate  generic  names, 
occupied  brake  after  brake.  Roses  run  to  acres  also. 


Tomato  Lister’s  Prolific. 


Vegetables. — We  canrot  hcpe  to  notice  all  the 
good  things  in  this  direction.  One  thing  must  not 
be  left  without  remark,  and  that  is  ihat  whatever 
trials  or  stocks  of  vegetables  or  other  plant  seeds 
find  a  place  in  the  collections,  all  are  most  carefully 
rogued,  cultivated,  selected,  to  save  from.  "V  egetable 
Peas  occupy  a  few  acres  ;  and  then  Onions,  Leeks, 
Cabbage,  and  other  Brassicas  are  in  such  evidence 
that  one  wonders  how  the  varieties  and  the  high 
standard  of  each  can  be  continuously  maintained. 

Beans,  Parsnips,  Lettuces.  Carrots,  Potatos,  and 
other  things  are,  of  course,  also  put  out  for  seed. 
To  save  the  purity  of  the  various  crops  plants  of  the 
same  class  are  not,  except  with  the  Peas,  grown 
together,  but  are  kept  widely  separate.  The  tillage 
of  the  soil  must  be  thorough  to  give  such  favourable 
yields. 

In  the  vegetable  grounds  Mr  R.  Cannell  has  his 
splendid  stock  of  Aquilegias  upon  which  he  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  efforts.  The  new  strain  of  hybrids  which  he 
has  produced  are  dwarr,  very  sturdy  and  erect,  large- 


flowered,  and  numerous  at  that.  The  next  move  will 
now  be  for  brighter  colours.  Besides  these  fine 
flowers  one  will  see  all  the  hosts  of  annuals  and 
perennials,  of  which  a  bright  selection  might  be 
chosen.  But  "enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,”  and 
it  behoves  us  to  close.  For  kindness  shown  at  the 
visit  our  thanks  are  warmly  given. 

- - - 

PHORMIUM  TENAX. 

I  note  in  your  last  issue  that  the  above-mentioned 
plant  Is  flowering  over  in  our  Sister  Isle.  It  is  in 
bloom  with  us  in  Devon.  Our  plants,  three  in 
number,  are  planted  close  to  a  running  stream  of 
water  where  many  of  the  Bamboos  and  Arundinarias 
thrive  luxuriantly  ;  but  only  one  clump  is  flowering, 
and  but  one  spike,  which  stands  just  8  ft.  high  and 
carries  two  dozen  seed  pods  from  which  we  hope  to 
raise  a  young  stock  later  on.  It  is  several  years 
since  either  plant  flowered ;  probably  the  past  and 
present  tropical-like  summers,  combined  with  com¬ 
paratively  very  mild  winters,  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  flowering  of  this  New  Zealand  Flax 
plant.  P.  tenax  variegatum  also  proves  hardy  with 

s,  but  as  yet  has  made  no  attempt  at  flowering,  but 
at  Tukesland,  Ivybridge,  the  residence  of  J. 
MacAndrew,  Esq.,  there  is  an  immense  clump  of  the 
latter,  and  to  my  knowledge  it  has  flowered  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  This  also  is  planted  as  near  the 
water  edge  as  possible;  but  I  think  a  slight  protec¬ 
tion  is  afforded  this  plant  during  severe  weather.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  it  is  in  bloom 
this  summer,  and  if  ever  they  have  been  able  to  get 
any  seed  to  germinate  from  it.  I  may  add  that  the 
Judas  tree  (Cercis  Siliquastrum)  has  flowered  nicely 
and  is  carrying  several  pods  of  seed. — J.  Mayne, 
Bicton. 

Tg™  1  ■■ 

TOMATO  LISTER’S  PROLIFIC. 

Having  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  a  very  free  fruiting 
Tomato,  I  took  the  opportunity,  when  spending  a 
few  days  at  Rothesay,  early  in  July,  of  paying  a  visit 
to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Alex.  Lister  &  Son, 
Meadoxbank,  Rothesay,  to  have  a  look  at  the 
prodigy.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the 
talk  about  it  had  not  been  exaggerated  in  any  way 
by  the  growers  who  had  spoken  so  highly  of  it. 

The  history  of  the  plant  as  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
Lister  is  as  follows  : — "  About  five  years  ago  a  friend 
brought  a  packet  of  seed  from  America,  and  asked 
Mr.  Lister  to  give  it  a  trial,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  most  of  them  were  considered  worthless 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  plants,  which  were 
kept  for  further  experiment,  and  this  has  been  fully 
justified  in  the  splendid  results  now  attained.  By 
crossing  and  careful  selection  duriDg  the  last  five 
years  Mr.  Lister  has  succeeded  in  producing  what  I 
consider  the  most  prolific  Tomato  that  is  to  be  seen. 
The  plant  is  of  sturdy  habit,  very  close-jointed  and 
produces  enormous  bunches,  some  of  which  I  found 
to  be  18  in.  long  and  fully  as  much  across.  On 
counting  ever  the  set  fruits  on  one  bunch  as  many 
as  forty  were  found.  From  twenty  to  forty  were- 
quite  common.  The  Tomato  is  a  plant  largely  given 
to  fasciation  ;  but  in  this  variety  it  has  taken  the; 
proper  direction.  The  fruit  is  medium-sized,  as; 
might  be  expected  from  the  quantity  it  carries  ;  the 
flesh  is  very  high  coloured  and  the  flavour  good.  I 
hear  it  is  asked  for  in  preference  to  other  well  known 
sorts.  Mr.  Lister  had  three  houses  in  different 
stages  of  growth,  all  in  robust  health  and  uniform  in 
character,  so  that  the  Tomato  seems  to  have  got 
fairly  fixed  and  true.  The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  was  prepared  from  a  photograph  of  one  plant  in 
a  tub. 

Many  other  things  call  for  notice,  specially  Roses’ 
and  Carnations.  The  Carnations  are  remarkably 
fine.  Great  care  has  been  taken  here  by  raising; 
seedlings  crossed  with  varieties  having  vigorous  con' 
stitutions,  and  for  border  work,  this  is  what  is 
wanted.  A  house  is  devoted  to  the  tree  section, 
which  was  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Lister  has  great 
faith  in  giving  them  plenty  of  soot  right  over  them, 
and  they  seemed  to  thrive  under  it  like  sweeps. 

A  bed  of  Sidalcea  L;steri  was  very  showy,  its 
spikes  of  white  being  very  distinct  from  older 
forms. 

Dahlias  are  largely  grown  in  an  open,  airy  spot,, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  strong,  sturdy  charac¬ 
ter,  the  plants  rarely  exceeding  3  ft.  in  height. 


Pansies  and  Violas  are  always  to  the  front  here,  as 
everyone  knows.  This  has  not  been  a  good  season 
for  the  Viola.  Many  failures  are  known,  but  they 
always  manage  them  well  at  Rothesay.  Perhaps 
the  fine  air  from  the  sea  helps  them.  In  any  case 
they  have  made  a  name  for  themselves  far  and  near. 
—  Visitor. 

-  ■§■ 

TRIALS  AT  CHISWICK. 

Most,  or  all,  of  the  trials  of  Peas,  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans,  Potatos,  Tomatos,  and  Violas  grown  this 
season  in  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick,  have  now  been  inspected 
by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable,  and  Floral  Commi!- 
tees.  Perhaps,  in  comparison,  the  trial  of  French 
Beans  is  the  largest.  So  many  as  fifty-five  stocks, 
each  represented  by  a  few  rows,  have  been  tried 
side  by  side.  As  most  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  this  vegetable  were  in  the  trial  the  few  which  have 
been  awarded  the  three  marks  (XXX)  for  advanced 
merit  may  well  be  looked  upon  with  respect.  The 
collection  of  Tomatos  is  very  large  and  two  received 
awards. 

The  following  vegetables  have  received  Awards  of 
Merit  from  the  first-named  Committee  at  one  or 
other  of  their  meetings  on  June  24th,  July  nth,  and 
July  25th. 

Pea,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  is  a  tall  growing 
variety,  5J  ft.,  bearing  pods  in  pairs  which  are  long, 
straight,  and  pointed.  The  average  number  of  Peas 
in  a  pod  is  nine,  which  are  large  and  sweet.  The 
haulm  and  pods  are  deep  green  bearing  a  very  heavy 
crop  and  strong.  Ready,  June  29th.  Messrs.  Too- 
good  &  Sons,  Southampton. 

Pea  Glory  of  Devon. — This  is  a  splendid  crop¬ 
ping  Pea.  The  pods  are  borne  in  pairs  and  are  long, 
straight,  and  pointed.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper,  with 
nine  large  seeds  in  a  pod.  The  haulm  is  deep 
green  and  strong,  reaching  to  5J  ft.  Messrs. 
Toogood  and  Sons,  Southampton. 

Pea  Dwarf  Triumph. — A  remarkably  fine  form 
with  vigorous  dark  green  haulm,  and  large,  fine 
sized  pods.  Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons. 

Pea  Dalby’s  Prolific — This  variety  bears  its 
pods  in  pairs,  and  these  average  eight  large  sweet 
Peas  each.  The  haulm  and  pods  are  deep  green. 
The  plant  is  very  strong  and  bears  heavily.  Height 
4  ft.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd  ,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea. 

Pea  Nobleman,  bears  its  pods  in  pairs,  and  these 
are  slightly  curved  and  pointed.  They  average 
seven  large  Peas  each.  And  the  haulm  is  remark¬ 
ably  robust,  deeply  coloured  and  bears  well. 
Height  2J  ft.  Mr.  A.  Dean,  Kelvedon. 

Pea,  Winnifred. — Growing  to  2  ft.,  this  variety 
bears  very  heavy  crops.  The  pods  are  borne  in 
pairs,  having  generally  eight  large  sweet  Peas, 
closely  packed.  The  haulm  and  pods  bear  a  good 
depth  of  colour.  Mr.  A.  Dean,  Kelvedon. 

Pea  Alderman  Selected — A  fine  Marrowfat 
Pea  and  a  heavy  cropper.  The  seeds  average  nine 
comparatively  large  specimens  per  pod.  The 
pods  are  long,  straight,  and  in  pairs;  haulm  £>nl 
pods,  deep  green  ;  height,  5  ft.  Mr.  A.  Dean, 
KelvedoD. 

French  Beans. — Of  these  the  following  received 
an  Award  of  Merit : — 

Ne  Plus  Ultra. — A  splendid  variety  shown  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nur¬ 
series,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea;  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son, 
152,  Houndsditch,  London  ;  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  & 
Sons,  Bath  ;  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.  :  Mr.  A.  Dean  : 
and  Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson. 

Stringless. — With  a  moderate  growth  and  dwarf 
habit,  StriDgless  combines  the  powers  of  a  good 
cropper  and  first-rate  quality.  Messrs.  Watkins  & 
Simpson. 

Veitch's  Progress. — A  sturdy  variety  of  fine 
dwarf  habit,  good  cropping  powers,  and  fine  large 
pods.  Messrs  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Everbearing. — The  growth  and  foliage  here  is 
moderate,  the  pods  short,  but  borne  in  great  trusses 
and  thrown  well  up.  The  crops  are  heavy.  It  is  fit 
for  use  on  the  19th  of  July.  Mr.  A.  Dean  ;  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Son ;  and  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  of 
Chester. 

Covent  Garden  Early  Negro. — This  variety 
was  just  a  day  earlier  than  the  preceding.  It  has 
much  the  same  character,  too,  only  that  the  pods 
are  long  and  straight,  and  not  borne  so  profusely. 
Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson. 
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Sutton's  Perfection. — Here  the  foliage  is  small, 
the  pods  long,  straight,  thick,  and  numerously 
arranged.  It  is  ready  on  July  17th.  Mr.  A.  Dean. 

Potatos. — A  number  of  the  best  looking  and 
heaviest  croppers  were  selected  and  tasted  after 
cooking.  These  were  Norbury  Park  and  Hibberd’s 
Seedling  (both  ye'low-flesbed  kidneys) ;  Caradoc 
Seedling  (white,  round);  Johnstons  Prolific  (long, 
white)  ;  and  Early  Peter,  another  long  white.  Each 
of  these  received  three  marks. 

Tomatos. — From  the  many  under  trial,  two  were 
favoured  with  a  notice  from  the  committee.  These 
were  Cherry  Ripe,  a  splendid  small  dessert  variety  ; 
and  Comet  which,  though  recognised  as  a  good 
variety,  has  not  previously  received  an  award.  The 
first  came  from  Messrs  Dobbie  &  Co.,  of  Rothesay, 
N.B. ;  the  other  from  Mr.  Wrench. 

The  floral  committee  have  also  made  Awards  of 
Merit,  as  follows  : — 

Caladium  mitjana  is  flushed  throughout  with  a 
moderate  tone  of  rosy-cerise.  Such  a  union  of 
colour  makes  a  soft  and  pleasingly  bright  present¬ 
ment.  The  foliage  is  of  moderate  size,  and  well 
borne  on  dark  chocolate-purple  stalks.  Mr.  J.  F. 
McLeod,  Dover  House  Gardens,  Roehampton. 

Pelargonium  Countess  of  Derby. — The  trusses 
of  this  zonal  variety  which  are  large,  of  good  sub¬ 
stance  and  form,  yield  a  fine  salmon  tone,  which 
deepens  centrewards;  the  edges  become  flesh-hued. 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell,  Notts. 

Pelargonium  Cassiope. — The  same  colours,  but 
differently  proportioned,  apply  here,  viz.,  salmon, 
suffused  with  pink.  It  is  also  a  floriferous  plant. 
The  foliage  is  finely  zoned.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson 
&  Sons,  Chilwell. 

Violas. — Some  of  the  Violas  now  awarded  the 
three  marks  were  among  the  trials  last  year,  but  not 
in  perfection  at  the  time  the  awards  were  then  made. 
The  list  includes 

Viola  Pencaitland,  a  variety  of  compact  limits, 
close  habit,  a  brilliant  bloomer,  the  flowers  being 
pure  white  and  of  excellent  shape  and  substance. 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  The  Queen’s  Florists, 
Rothesay,  N.B, 

Viola  J.  B.  Riding,  of  a  purplish-rose  colour — a 
sport  from  Wm.  Neil — but  rather  spreading  habit 
and  a  free  flowerer,  promises  to  be  a  very  fine 
variety.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  John 
Forbes,  Hawick,  N  B. 

Viola  Archie  Grant. — This  shows  up  well,  and 
being  a  large  handsome  blue  flowered  form,  is  useful 
for  massing.  It  blooms  freely,  but  is  of  tall  habit. 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  John  Forbes. 

Viola  Jackanapes  has  a  bushy  habit  and  con¬ 
tinuous  blooming  qualities  to  its  credit.  In  colour 
it  is  yellow  with  dark  rays ;  the  upper  petals  are 
brownish  crimson,  edged  yellow.  Mr.  John  Forbes. 

Viola  Charm. — The  beauty  of  this  variety  lies 
solely  in  the  warm,  rich  lilac  tones  suffused  with 
rose.  The  habit  is  too  lax,  but  it  blooms  well,  and 
was  highly  commended.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 

Viola  Lord  Salisbury. — Though  not  so  fine  as 
some  others,  this  is  a  variety  worth  the  planting 
where  drought  prevails.  It  has  yellow  flowers,  with 
conspicuous  dark  rays.  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick. 


KltcHen  Garden  Calendar. 

Never  during  my  long  experience  as  a  kitchen  gar¬ 
dener  have  I  known  a  season  like  the  present  one. 
We  have  had  dry  seasons  before,  but  I  have  not 
known  things  to  suffer  so  much  as  they  have  done 
this  summer.  The  amount  of  rain  that  falls  in  a 
year  is  no  guide  as  to  the  condition  of  the  soil ;  it  is 
the  period  at  which  it  falls  that  affects  the  growth  of 
the  crops.  During  the  long  spell  of  dry  weather  in 
1893,  when  but  little  rain  fell  between  February  and 
July,  the  ground  bad  not  become  so  parched  as  at 
the  present  time,  and  unless  rain  falls  soon  the 
winter  crops  will  be  poor.  Broccoli,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Savoys,  Borecole,  &c.,  all  look  as  though 
there  was  little  chance  of  them  making  headway, 
and  while  the  dry  w  1  a'her  lasts  they  will  remain  at 
a  standstill  or  go  back  unless  recourse  be  had  to 
mulching  and  watering.  We  would  advise  those 
who  have  a  manure  heap  to  go  to  to  give  the  plants  a 
mulcbiDg  previous  to  watering.  It  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible,  with  so  many  other  things  requiring  atten¬ 
tion,  to  supply  water  to  kitchen  garden  crops, 
particularly  in  districts  where  water  is  scarce.  It 
may  be  that  water  is  fairly  plentiful  a  short  distance 


off,  but  when  this  has  to  be  carted,  so  much  extra 
labour  is  needed  to  get  it  to  the  place,  that  water¬ 
ing  even  then  has  to  be  done  sparingly. 

As  it  is  now  time  that  all  winter  crops  should  be 
got  in  an  extra  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  get  them 
established,  so  that  when  the  rains  do  come  the 
plants  may  grow  away  more  rapidly.  A  good 
breadth  of  different  varieties  of  Turnips,  such  as 
Red  Globe,  White  Stone,  Snowball,  and  others  of 
the  quick  growing  kinds  should  be  sown.  There  is 
yet  time  for  these  to  make  good  bulbs  where  the 
soil  is  in  fair  condition,  and  as  such  bulbs  usually 
withstand  the  frost  better  than  those  sown  earlier 
it  is  advisable  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  a  crop. 
Winter  Spinach  ought  also  to  be  given  a  pro¬ 
minent  place,  as  this  is  so  useful  in  early  spring. 
Colewort,  if  established  will  produce  a  quantity  of 
tender  hearts  through  the  winter  and,  as  these  grow 
so  rapidly  should  be  planted  in  quantity  where  there 
is  room.  Being  of  compact  growth  they  take  up  but 
little  room,  therefore  may  planted  about  9  in.  apart 
each  way.  Ground  should  also  be  prepared  for 
Cabbage  by  being  liberally  mauured  and  deeply 
dug,  that  it  may  have  time  to  settle  down  before 
planting.  Those  who  have  but  a  limited  space 
would  do  well  to  plant  Colewort  between  the  rows 
as  these  can  be  drawn  out  when  used,  so  that  they 
will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the 
Cabbage. 

We  have  before  pointed  out  the  advantage  there  is 
in  sowing  some  of  the  more  popular  Onions  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  Queen,  if  sown  now  and 
transplanted  in  October,  will  make  nice  bulbs  by  the 
time  the  spring-sown  ones  are  all  used.  Ailsa  Craig 
sown  now  will  grow  much  larger  than  when  sown  in 
spring,  and  the  same  applies  to  all  of  the  Spanish 
and  Banbury  types.  Autumn  Onions,  as  they  are 
termed,  are  usually  sown  on  a  hot.dry  border  where 
the  soil  is  exhausted  of  every  particle  of  moisture  by 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  whereas  if  sown  on  an  open 
spot  the  seed  would  germinate  more  freely,  and  the 
plants  grow  more  robustly  in  their  early  stage,  thus 
enabling  them  to  withstand  the  winter  better.  As 
those  sown  in  spring  become  matured  they  ought  to 
be  pulled  up,  and  after  being  exposed  for  a  few  fine 
days  to  dry  up  the  superfluous  moisture  should  be 
stored  away  in  a  cool  airy  shed.  So  loDg  as  the 
bulbs  are  kept  dry  no  amount  of  frost  will  injure 
them.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  necessary  to  store 
them  where  frost  can  be  excluded.  All  the  early 
varieties  of  Potatos  should  now  be  lifted,  and  those 
intended  for  seed  left  exposed  to  the  sun  that  the 
skins  may  be  hardened.  If  these  are  then  stored  in  a 
cool,  dry,  airy  place  they  will  not  commence  to  grow 
until  the  turn  of  the  year,  when  short  stout  shoots 
will  be  made.  After  such  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather 
the  later  ones  are  almost  sure  to  make  a  second 
growth  should  we  be  visited  with  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain.  When  this  happens  the  quality  of  the  tubers 
is  sadly  deteriorated,  therefore  it  would  be  far 
better  to  lift  them  should  rains  set  in — Kitchen 
Gardener. 


TIE  PLANT  HOUSES. 


It  is  quite  hard  work  to  keep  the  warm  houses  in  a 
proper  condition  hygrometrically  ;  but  while  we  can 
keep  things  clean  and  vigorous  let  us  have  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  heat.  By  storing  as  much  of  the 
natural  heat  as  possible  a  great  saving  of  fuel  is  the 
return. 

The  Stove. 

Here  we  are  busy  renewing  our  stock  of  edging 
plants.  The  Panicum  variegatum,  which  is  so  inces¬ 
santly  used,  is  by  far  the  cheeriest  and  prettiest  plant 
we  have  for  this  purpose.  But  at  the  end  of  the  sr  a- 
son  it  looses  its  freshness,  becomes  straggling,  and 
many  of  the  leaves  wither  up.  To  retain  a  bright 
show  in  the  dullest  part  of  the  year,  it  is  well  then  to 
put  in  some  fresh  cuttings  now.  All  the  Asparaguses, 
especially  A.  Sprengerii  (syn.  A.  falcatum),  are  lovely. 
The  basket  Ferns  too,  are  at  their  best.  Keep  the 
liquid  manure  to  them,  as  indeed  with  all  established 
and  exposed  stove  plants.  The  climbers  need  no 
attention  further  than  the  removing  of  superfluous 
growths  and  of  keeping  them  clean.  In  all  the 
houses  paraffin  emulsions  or  any  of  the  advertised 
insecticides  if  used  will  keep  the  pests  off. 

Conservatory  and  Pits. 

Show  Pelargoniums  — Having  finished  blooming 
these  may  now  be  left  in  a  cool  out-of-the-way 


greenhouse  or  frame.  Before  this  prune  them  back 
to  properly  ripened  wood  with  good  eyes.  The 
shoots  taken  off  may,  if  needed,  be  used  as  cuttings. 
Strike  them  in  a  warm  house,  a  Cucumber  bouse  is 
very  suitable,  two  or  three  in  a  4-in.  pot.  When 
rooted  pot  them  off  singly,  using  a  free  compost,  and 
place  them  on  a  light  shelf  in  a  temperate  house. 
The  old  plants  should  be  syringed  morning  and  after¬ 
noon,  and  occasionally  watered  till  growth  beg’ns  to 
break.  Or  they  may  be  left  dormant  over  winter 
and  started  in  the  vinery  in  February  of  next  year 
When  the  shoots  have  advanced  to  one  inch  length, 
disbud  or  thin  them  out  somewhat.  At  this  time 
also  the  plants  may  be  repotted,  not  shifted  on,  but 
placed  in  the  same  size  pots  if  possible,  after  havi  g 
shaken  off  some  of  the  old  soil.  A  compost  should 
contain  three  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  one  part  of  leaf 
soil  and  dry  cow  manure,  and  an  opening  quantity  of 
coarse  sand.  After  potting  very  great  care  is  required 
by  him  who  waters  them.  Keep  them  well  syringed. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Standing  out  on  some 
warm  path  or  stand  made  for  them,  the  Pehrgo- 
niums  should  be  firming  up  their  shoots  and  liyirg 
in  a  store  of  substance  and  strength  to  give  us  a 
happy  and  bright  house  of  flowers  through  the 
winter.  Keep  the  leading  shoots  reasonably 
pioched,  also  remove  the  flowers  which  appear  till 
the  end  of  this  month,  or  later.  After  then  they 
will  be  needed,  and  if  taken  off  they  do  not  send 
forth  an  effective  supply  later.  They  must  be 
housed  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  65°  having 
at  all  times  a  little  air  on.  Give  them  nourishment 
meantime  and  leave  them  outside. 

Cyclamen. — The  plants  in  the  frames  aregrowing 
apace.  Slight  shade  got  from  tiffany  is  needed  over 
them  from  about  ten  o’clock  a  m.  till  near  four  p  m 
About  half-past  two,  later  or  earlier  according  to 
latitude,  give  the  foliage  and  pots  a  vigorous  but 
fine  spraying  of  cool  water.  To  water  Cyclamen 
properly  and  to  their  advantage  is  an  art  worth  the 
trouble  of  learning.  Be  not  content  with  a  glance, 
or  even  ringing,  but  feel  the  soil,  or  tetter,  lift  the 
pot.  An  expert  can  do  this  work  speedily  and 
accurately.  Aud  surely  when  the  results  of  skilled 
work  and  careless  work  are  so  markedly  different  it 
is  by  far  the  most  economical  method  in  the  long 
run  to  grow  a  few  grand  plants  which  are  a  credit 
and  a  pleasure  to  both  master  and  man,  than  to 
trifle  and  waste  time  over  a  host  of  poor  samples 
Weak  quantities  of  artificial  manures,  as  the  Ichthe- 
mic  or  Canary  Guano’s,  made  liquid  are  also  a 
necessity  to  the  nourishing  of  specimen  plants. 

Chrysanthemums. — Keep  the  fingers  busy  in 
removing  lateral  shoots.  The  syriDge  is  also  very 
helpful  to  maintain  healthy  foliage  and  cleanliness. 
Dust  lightly  any  leaves  affected  by  mildew  fungus. 
The  Chysanthemum  leaf-miner  has  not  been  so  often 
seen  this  summer,  but  wherever  it  is  seen,  extract  it 
from  its  feeding  ground.  The  p’ants  flag  a  good 
deal  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  it  is  well  not  to 
feed  them  much  for  yet  a  while.  A  change  of  feeding 
must  be  maintained.  Many  of  the  earliest  buds  are 
well  advanced  and  others  are  being  fixed  upon  daily. 
Edwin  Molyneux  does  best  on  the  second  crown  bud 
and  should  be  taken  at  this  time.  But  all  depends 
upon  when  the  flowers  are  wanted. 

Cinerarias,  Primulas,  late  Begonias,  and  plants 
plunged  out  in  the  opeD,  are  all  the  better  for  a  little 
extra  care  at  this  time. 

Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatos  in  frames  are 
now  at  their  best.  The  great  point  with  the  two 
former  is  to  keep  canker  from  playing  havoc  with 
the  stems  before  the  crops  can  be  finished  off.  In 
thinning  and  pinching  the  shoots,  do  this  when  eva¬ 
poration  is  at  a  low  ebb.  It  is  well  to  do  it  by 
routine,  say  every  third  or  fourth  day  with  frame 
grown  plants.  This  saves  the  great  drain  upon  the 
plants  which  the  act  of  a  severe  pruning  at  one  time 
causes.  The  fruits  of  Melons  should  be  raised 
slightly  to  rest  on  the  inverted  end  of  flower  pots, 
or  upon  circular  pieces  of  crock.  No  moisture  must 
lodge  around  them.  With  both  these  and  Cucum¬ 
bers  an  occasional  top-dressing  and  constant  Lpid 
soakings,  with  sometimes  liquid  manure,  should  be 
given.  Tomatos  do  best  when  conducted  over  bare 
Spruce  branches.  Do  not  let  them  or  the  air  about 
them  become  too  hot  and  dry,  else  one  may  look  for 
a  poor  set,  and  very  likely  a  strong  attack  from  red 
spider.  The  nights  are  drawing  in  now,  and  the 
mornings  and  evenings  are  chilly.  We  shall  soon 
have  to  think  of  preparing  for  housing  the  plants 
now  out  of  doors  and  in  the  cold  frames. — J.H.D. 
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JlNTS  FOR  ||mATEURS. 


The  Bulb  Season. — When  this  month  first  entered 
on  its  cycle  so  many  days  ago,  not  a  few  could  be 
heard  saying,  "Good  gracious!  how  time  flies." 
During  this  month  the  gardener  in  a  very  great 
measure  plans  and  works  out  his  spring  displays  of 
flowers,  or  sows  seeds  to  furnish  himself  with  plants 
for  the  vegetable  quarters.  It  is  now  that  one's  thoughts 
advance  themselves  to  the  time  when  the  days  are 
short  and  dripping  and  miserable ;  to  the  time  when 
the  early  Roman  Hyacinths  with  their  fragrant  snow- 
bells,  dingle  in  the  house  windows,  and  wield  then  a 
a  power  over  the  spirits  of  men,  which  perhaps  we 
have  never  yet  fully  comprehended.  It  is  the 
advance-guard  of  that  tide  which  broadens,  thickens, 
and  increases  all  to  our  pleasurable  acceptance.  It 
proves  that  winter  is  but  a  semblance  of  night — the 
plants’  night,  from  which  they  spring  to  "  dance 
again  with  fairy-grace  upon  the  breast  of  summer  ’’ 
By  the  aid  of  glass-houses,  or  even  only  of  a  dwell¬ 
ing  house  window,  very  many  fine  flowers  can  be  got 
by  anyone,  who  will  but  grow  a  few  bulbs.  Their 
culture  and  flowering  is  of  a  two-fold  aspect.  We 
can  get  the  earliest  returns  by  forcing  them  by 
artificial  heat.  And  before  all  our  forced  plants  have 
yielded  their  quota,  the  outdoor  Crocuses,  Snow¬ 
drops,  Narcissus  and  other  things  are  following  on. 
Let  us  consider  in  a  line  or  two  how  to  have  in 
flower  at  Christmas  some  of  the  undermentioned 
bulbs. 

Roman  Hyacinths. — The  bulbs  ate  freely  adver¬ 
tised  at  this  time,  and  are  cheap.  Try  to  get  nice 
sized,  firm  specimens,  as  early  as  possible — now,  in 
fact,  Pot  them  into  5  iD.  or  6  in.  pots,  the  bulbs 
nearly  touching  each  other,  and  any  free  rich  com 
post  will  do.  Place  the  pots  after  this,  out-doors  in 
some  corner,  and  cover  them  over  with  about  a  foot 
of  fine  ashes.  In  October  remove  this  covering  and 
take  any  which  may  have  started,  into  a  greenhouse 
or  light  cool  parlour.  Water  them  as  needed.  Very 
soon  their  leaves  and  flower  spikes  will  be  shoeing 
up,  at  which  point  place  them  in  a  light  position  with 
bottom  heat.  Most,  or  many  of  the  gardeners  have 
to  cruelly  force  the  flowers  out  of  the  bulbs  and 
almost  before  they  are  expanded  slash  them  off  to 
be  packed  off  to  "my  lady,”  or  used  for  floral 
decorations. 

They  may  also  be  grown  as  the  large  Dutch 
Hyacinths  are,  in  glasses  of  water.  As  a  rule  feeding 
with  manures  is  not  recommendable  for  bulbs  which 
are  strong. 

Almost  the  same  cultural  remarks  will  bear  any¬ 
one  through  in  the  growth  of  the  large  Dutch 
Hyacinths.  The  Feather  Grape,  and  Musk 
Hyacinths  are  beautiful  miniature  types  suitable  for 
bowls  and  wide,  shallow  basins.  Or  for  planting  out 
in  masses,  anywhere  in  shady  places,  in  rich,  warm 
soil,  how  they  do  possess  our  regards  in  springtime. 

Jonquils  are  surely  known  to  all  of  us.  They  are 
just  miniature  Narcissi  with  a  great  fragrance  and 
depth  of  yellow  hue.  So  slender  and  deep  green  are 
the  stalks  which  bear  them,  and  so  many  flowers  can 
be  clustered  into  one  pot,  that  Jonquils  are  bulbs 
which,  for  those  in  doubt  about  what  to  grow,  I 
would  say,  patronise.  Four  or  five  of  their  tapering, 
brown  little  bulbs  will  just  fit  a  5-in.  pot.  Treat 
them  as  noted  for  the  foregoing. 

For  those  who  are  at  a  loss  to  supply  bottom  heat, 
can  I  suggest  a  hot-bed?  Of  course,  this  would 
require  renewal.  Any  warm  place  not  kept  in  a  hot, 
dry  condition  or  too  dark,  will,  with  a  deep  layer  of 
moist  plunging  stuff — fibre,  moss,  sawdust,  &c. —  be 
suitable  in  this  direction. 

Narcissi, — These  fine,  or  we  might  say  nobly 
flowered  bulbs,  may  be  forced  with  ease.  A  great 
point  is  to  get  good  bulbs  and  get  them  early.  Rub¬ 
bish  or  bulbs  which  are  very  small  and  not  fresh,  are 
worse  than  nothing  to  him  who  would  force.  Pot 
them  in  rich  porous  soil,  firmly,  and  rather  more 
deeply  than  for  Hyacinths.  The  tops  of  the  bulbs 
should  just  peep  above  the  soil.  As  with  all  bulbs 
intended  to  be  brought  forward  into  heat,  these 
require  to  be  for  a  time  covered  up  with  ashes.  This 
is  done  to  allow  the  roots  to  fill  the  pots  before  leaf 
growth  commences.  Whenever  the  shoots  do  start 
— a  process  which  requires  watching— the  pots  must 
be  taken  to  some  shaded  part,  as  under  a  greenhouse 
stage.  Another  point  to  attend  to,  is  that  of  allowing 


the  plants  to  advance  sufficiently,  before  they  are 
plunged  into  brisk  heat.  If  they  are  forced  at  too 
early  a  stage  they  are  seldom  good.  Weak  liquid 
manure  in  a  tepid  state  (as  all  water  for  forced  plants 
should  be),  given  occasionally  till  the  flowers  are  ex¬ 
panded,  will  help  them  wonderfully.  The  succession 
supplies  can  be  maintained  by  bringing  on  batches  at 
intervals  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  They  are  per¬ 
fectly  suitable  for  culture  in  glasses  of  water. 

Their  open-air  culture  is  simplicity  itself.  Indeed, 
it  merely  resolves  itself  into  the  primary  operations 
of  preparing  good  ground  for  them,  and  in  planting 
the  bulbs  4  in  .  to  6 in.  deep,  and,  according  to  size,  from 
half  a  foot  to  9  in.  apart.  For  naturalising  in  parks, 
the  edges  of  shrubberies,  woodland  glades,  by  the 
side  of  water  or  many  other  places,  what  is  more 
lovely  than  the  Poet’s  Narcissus,  or  any  of  the 
trumpet  Daffodils  ?  When  planted  sparingly  among 
such  stiff  flowered  bulbs  as  Hyacinths  in  beds,  they 
greatly  relieve  the  evenness  and  deadness.  But  they 
are  not  at  all  handsome  in  beds  by  themselves. 
Planted  on  the  grass  is  the  proper  site  for  Narcissi. 

Anemones,  too,  especially  A.  fulgens,  A.  Pulsa¬ 
tilla,  A.  nemerosa  fl.  pi.,  and  A.  n.  robinsoniana, 
which  are  by  far  most  largely  grown,  are  very 
charming.  They  are,  however,  not  bulbs  at  all,  but 
little  rhizomes.  They  are  known  commonly  as 
Windflowers.  To  see  them  in  waves  of  red,  white, 
or  blue  in  the  springtime,  either  in  the  borders  or  on 
shady  grass  banks,  any  lover  of  flowers  cannot  fail  to 
feel  regard  for  them.  They  need  no  after-attention, 
save  that  of  dividing  them  at  this  time  of  year,  when 
their  masses  have  become  too  dense.  Having  nice 
roots  in  August,  and  wishing  to  decorate  in  becoming 
fashion  some  space  or  other,  plant  your  stock  2  in. 
or  3  in.  deep,  with  about  the  same  space  between 
each.  This  for  open  air  culture.  But  one  can  have 
them  in  pots  during  the  first  season,  and  by  very 
carefully  ripening  them  off,  and  giving  them  a  bed 
in  well  prepared  soil  in  the  open,  they  will  establish 
themselves,  and  give  good  results  in  years  following. 

Anemone  nemerosa  and  its  numerous  forms,  all 
either  white  or  pale  lavender  and  blue,  do  best  in 
wooded  stretohes  in  an  open,  humic,  moist  soil.  A. 
fulgens,  the  scarlet  Windflower,  and  A.  Pulsatilla, 
the  large  purple  Pasque  flower,  succeed  admirably 
in  sheltered,  rich,  light  borders.  Feeding  is  of  advan¬ 
tage  when  they  become  well  established.  But  we 
must  leave  further  remarks  upon  the  bulbs  till  next 
week. 

Present  Work. — Look  over  all  buds  to  see  how 
they  have  taken,  atd  to  loosen  ligatures  and  other 
binding,  if  such  is  too  firm.  The  storing  of  fruits 
and  the  pinching,  regulating  and  tying-in  of  the 
shoots  will  occupy  time.  Cuttings  of  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  may  be  put  in.  Also  those  of  ever¬ 
greens.  So  soon  as  Raspberries  have  finished  bear¬ 
ing  cut  out  the  old  shoots.  Thisjwill  lend  strength 
to  the  young  canes.  All  young  stock  for  the  beds  in 
September,  such  as  Wallflowers,  Polyanthuses, 
Violas,  &c.,  must  be  kept  clean  and  in  progress  by 
watering.  Any  old  crops  which  are  in  any  way  in¬ 
fested,  or  have  been,  with  disease  or  other  pest,  may 
be  destroyed  by  fire.  Gas-lime  infested  land  in 
October.  Under  glass  see  to  the  shifting  on  or 
ripening  and  timing  of  all  classes  of  plants  —Beacon. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
Anyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
"Amateurs'  Page  "  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 


Peach  Stones  Bad.  —  Reader’.  A  clue  to  the  bad 
Peach  stones  in  your  fruits  might  be  found  in  the 
renewing  of  your  border  this  year.  Have  they  col¬ 
lapsed  in  the  same  way  previously  ?  A  good  sound 
loam,  porous,  and  with  a  quarter  of  rough  lime 
rubble  and  burnbake  (burnt  clay,  &c.),  suits  for  a 
compost.  Peach  borders  should  be  made  very  firm. 
In  planting,  some  of  the  stouter  roots  require  to  be 
cleanly  pruned  back  a  bit.  The  others  ought  to  be 
carefully  spread  out,  some  at  lower,  some  at  higher 
levels,  but,  unless  for  large  trees,  none  much  deeper 
than  a  foot.  Does  this  tally  with  your  work  ?  Then, 
of  course,  having  taken  all  due  care,  finish  off  by 
giving  the  roots  a  thorough  soaking.  Careful  trans¬ 
planters  can  shift  a  tree  at  any  time,  without  any 
harm  to  it.  Now,  it  will  be  found  that  new  borders 


present  sufficient  ready  nourishment  to  the  roots  for 
one  season  at  least.  A  galaxy  of  food  is  not  good 
in  any  way.  It  has  the  effect  of  bringing  about  mal¬ 
formations  of  structure.  In  all  stone  fruits,  the 
stones  have  a  period  all  their  own  for  forming  shape, 
structure  and  hardness.  The  sympathy  between  the 
roots  and  the  endocarp  (the  stone  or  shell)  being  very 
sensitive  (for  the  stoning  period  is  one  of  the  critical 
times),  if  there  happened  to  be  any  sudden  check  or 
prejudicial  influence  when  a  vigorous  force  of  build¬ 
ing  matter  was  being  advanced  and  deposited,  the 
result  might,  later  on,  be  shown  by  the  collapse  or 
the  bad  quality  of  the  endocarp  or  stone.  Do  you 
think  these  arguments  at  all  fit  your  case  ?  If  not, 
then  the  or  ly  alternative  reason  for  the  defect  is  that 
fertilisation  was  imperfect  owing  to  unsuitable 
weather  at  the  time  of  flowering.  Possibly  the  soil 
is  deficient  in  lime,  and  to  this  you  should  see,  for 
stone  fruits  are  much  benefited  by  plenty  of  lime  in 
the  soil.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  building  up  of  the 
stone,  just  as  in  the  making  of  bones  ia  animals. 
Your  present  remedies  (further  than  correcting  what 
may  be  at  variance  with  the  condition  we  have 
spoken  of)  are  practically  nil.  Give  the  trees  (and 
house)  a  thorough  cleansing  after  you  prune  them, 
and  allow  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  have  its  influ¬ 
ence. 

Asphodeline. — W.  L.,  Middlesex : — No,  you  are 
not  correct  in  saying  that  Asphodeline  and  Aspho- 
delus  are  the  same.  They  are  nearly  allied,  but 
while  the  stems  of  Asphodelus  are  leafless,  in  the 
Asphodeline  the  stems  bear  leaves  right  up  them. 
Asphodeline  lutea  has  its  stems  densely  covered  with 
leaves.  They  thrive  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil, 
producing  a  good  effect  when  planted  in  masses. 


Packing  Fruits. — Enquirer :  Very  much  depends 
on  what  fruit  you  mean  to  pack.  For  Grapes, 
special  cane  or  strong,  airy  baskets  or  boxes  are  used. 
The  bunches  are  carefully  placed  against  cotton¬ 
wool  and  fastened  securely  to  the  sides  by  means  of 
ties.  Peaches  and  other  soft  fruits  are  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper  and  then  placed  separately  in  little 
pigeon  holes,  or  in  nets  or  bags  strung  in  layers  in 
packing  boxes,  or  only  carefully  packed  round  with 
wool  or  soft  hay  in  single  layered  boxes.  All  small 
fruits,  as  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  &c.,  should  be 
packed  in  small  packages  so  that  they  may  not 
ferment. 


Cool  Fruit  Store. — Enquirer :  A  cellar  below  the 
ground  on  the  cool  side  of  a  house  would  be  your 
only  hope. 


Paris  Daisies  or  Marguerites.— L.  0.,^  Leicester 
In  a  window-box  one  cannot  expect  these  lovely 
plants  to  retain  their  vigour.  In  fact,  unless  the 
boxes  are  very  large  and  plenty  of  liquid  manure 
and  water  kept  at  the  roots,  we  do  not  recommend 
the  plants  for  this  purpose.  Take  off  all  withering 
flowers  and  dead  leaves,  and  nourish  the  roots  as 
hinted  at. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaf-rust.  —  J.  D. :  By  all 
means  try  to  eradicate  the  first  effect  you  observe  of 
this  dreaded  fungus.  Here  is  a  remedial  application 
which,  by  one  who  has  tried  various  kinds,  is  well 
recommended.  Boil  1  lb.  of  whale  oil  soap  in  half- 
a-gallon  of  water.  Then,  when  dissolved,  add  one 
gallon  of  the  best  petroleum.  Keep  it  stirred  and 
boiling  for  fifteen  minutes.  After  this,  add  two  or 
three  ounces  of  ammonia  carbonate.  Leave  ‘this 
concoction  in  jars  till  set  and  cold,  after  which 
it  may  be  used  for  spraying,  at  the  rate  of  one  part 
of  the  emulsion  to  fifteen  parts  of  water.  Spray 
every  few  weeks. 

Wistaria  sinensis.  —  L  :  This  beautiful  hardy 
climber  will  flower  twice  in  one  season,  if  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  soil  are  favourable.  It  is  a  great  thing  for 
rambling,  and,  as  you  say,  looks  charming  ia  May. 
For  a  summer  arbour  climber  nothing  beats 
Clematis  Jackmannii.  It  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
hardy  plants  we  know  of.  You  need  do  very  little 
pruning  to  either  of  these  climbers;  merely  regulate 
and  shorten  the  shoots.  If  you  are  not  safe  from 
frosts,  you  may  place  a  couple  of  Spruce  branches 
around  the  base  over  the  Clematis'  stem. 

Yiolas  and  Pansies. - J.T.,  Wandsworth:  Your 

plants  must  certainly  be  dried  up.  All  around 
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London,  anywhere  on  light  soil,  unless  special 
precautions  were  taken  and  watering  and  mulching 
given,  the  soft  little  Pansies  and  Violas  have  been 
restrained  from  flowering  well.  Loosen  Ihe  soil  all 
around  your  plants,  give  them  a  hearty  soaking,  and 
then  if  you  want  flowers  give  them  a  sappy  mulch  of 
dung  or  decayed  mowings. 

-I« - 

KALANCHOE  FLAMMEA. 

Something  like  forty- seven  species  of  Kalanchoe  are 
recorded  in  the  Genera  Plantarum  from  various  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  chiefly  from  the  latter  continent 
and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Very  few  of  them 
are  in  cultivation,  and  that  chiefly  in  botanical  gar¬ 
dens.  Of  these,  Kalanchoe  farinacea,  with  scarlet 
flowers,  hailing  from  the  Island  of  Socotra,  and  K. 
grandiflora,  with  large  yellow  flowers,  from  the  East 
Indies,  are  the  best  known.  There  is,  however,  a 
K.  coccinea  from  Tropical  Africa  which  dees  not 
seem  to  have  been  introduced.  More  recently  K. 
carnea  has  been  introduced,  and  more  or  less  widely 
disseminated  in  gardens,  and  quite  recently  K. 
flammea  would  run  up  [the  number  to  forty-nine 
species. 


bers  on  the  corymbose,  flat  cyme,  so  that  altogether 
it  is  a  graceful  and  handsome  plant,  notwithstanding 
the  fleshy  and  stiff  nature  of  the  foliage.  The 
bright  orange-scarlet  flowers  are  such  as  would 
render  the  plant  an  invaluable  subject  for  conserva¬ 
tory  decoration. 

The  temperature  of  a  greenhouse  meets  its  re¬ 
quirements  admirably,  and  this  is  another  recom¬ 
mendation  for  its  general  culture.  Its  fleshy  leaves 
would  also  suggest  that  it  be  kept  relatively  dry 
overhead  even  while  making  its  growth,  although 
further  experiment  may  show  that  it  is  amenable  for 
a  varied  course  of  treatment.  Evidently  the  readi¬ 
est  way  of  increasing  it  would  be  by  cutting  it  down 
after  flowering,  and  making  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots.  Seeds  would  also  give  any  number  of 
plants.  The  accompanying  illustration  was  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  photograph  of  the  group  at  Chiswick. 
We  have  since  learnt  that  the  whole  stock  of  the 
plant  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs,  J  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 


HARDY  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

Abronia  umbellata. — The  sand  Verbenas,  as  the 
Abronias  are  commonly  called,  are  a  lovely  set  of 


notched  as  though  a  railway  ticket  checker  had 
punched  them. 

Pronella  grandiflora  rubra. — P.  grandiflora  is 
blue ;  P.  g.  rubra  is  red  ;  and  there  is  also  a  white 
variety.  We  thus  have  a  red,  white,  and  blue,  and 
each  one  is  handsome.  P.  grandiflora  blooms  some¬ 
what  earlier  than  P.  g.  rubra,  which  we  find  at  its 
best  now.  None  of  them  go  beyond  6  iD.  or  8  in.  in 
height,  but  the  clearness  and  density  of  the  spikes 
drag  down  one’s  attention.  We  find  them  to  do 
well  in  free  but  moist  pockets  or  in  the  border, 
somewhat  shaded  by  other  plants.  P.  lacinlata  is 
so  called  from  its  deeply  laciniated  foliage,  a  quality 
which  is  a  gain  to  it.  They  all  have  the  good  points 
of  being  able  to  support  themselves.  By  sowing 
seeds  in  early  springtime  in  the  open  border  fairly 
strong  plants  will  develop  in  a  single  season. 

Platycodon  grandiflorum  is  another  of  those 
beautiful  campanulate  flowered  plants  so  valuable 
and  so  handsome.  It  has  no  merits  from  its  height 
or  stately  carriage.  Quite  the  opposite.  For  unless 
it  is  supported  it  will  slush  its  beautiful  blue-bell  in 
the  dusty  or  muddy  ground.  The  colour  of  P.  grandi¬ 
florum  and  P.  g.  Mariesii,  are  much  the  same  but 
their  height  are  not.  P.  g,  Mariesii,  which  I  really 


Kalanchoe  flammea  at  the  Chiswick  Conference 


wish  mostly  to  draw  attention  to,  has  large  four 
or  five  lobed  bell-shaped  flowers.  They  are  a  deep 
violet-blue  borne  upon  slender  stalks.  Owing  to  its 
liability  to  damp  off  when  on  a  moist  soil,  the  fear  of 
this  will  be  much  lessened  by  allowing  it  a  dry  soil. 
This  variety  hails  from  Japan  and  will  be  found  to 
propagate  readily  enough  from  seeds. 

Lobelia  cardinalis. — For  using  in  table  decor¬ 
ations  at  a  late  period  of  the  year,  there  is  nothing 
surely  so  brilliant  in  its  way  as  this  scarlet  flowered 
Lobelia.  Of  course  it  is  mostly  grown  in  combin¬ 
ation  with  bedding  plants  or  in  beds  by  itself,  and 
in  borders.  Its  drawback  in  some  parts  is  that  it 
damps  off  during  winter.  A  remedy,  or  at  least  a 
great  saving  of  the  plants,  will  be  found  in  lifting  the 
roots  in  November  and  placing  them  in  boxes  with 
some  light  soil  among  them.  They  will  require 
little  or  no  water  all  winter.  Propagate  by  division 
in  spring,  at  which  period  the  plants  may  be  again 
placed  out.  As  they  grow  to  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  high,  a 
back  position  in  a  bright,  but  not  too  hot,  part  of  Ihe 
rockery  should  be  selected  for  them. 

- 4*- - 

Slight  Camphor  Moistenings  awaken  the  vitality  and 
germinating  power  of  most  kinds  of  seeds. 


K.  flammea  is  the  most  striking  and  evidently  the 
most  useful  species  we  have  seen.  As  our  pages 
during  the  past  few  weeks  will  show,  it  made  its 
appearance  at  the  Conference  on  Hybridisation  and 
Cross-breeding  at  Chiswick  on  the  nth  July  last. 
The  small  but  most  effective  group  in  the  big  vinery, 
put  up  by  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
was  a  great  source  of  attraction  to  the  Fellows  and 
visitors  on  that  occasion.  We  gave  it  as  our  opinion 
at  the  Conference  that  it  was  the  most  interesting 
novelty  exhibited,  and  we  have  since  been  confirmed 
in  that  opinion  by  the  awards  it  received  from  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  after 
mature  consideration,  and  when  the  bustle  of  the 
Conference  was  over.  A  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded  to  the  group  of  Kalanchoe  flammea, 
and  a  First-class  Certificate  to  the  plant  Itself. 

As  far  as  we  remember  only  one  plant  was  raised 
of  the  original  introduction  from  Somaliland, 
Africa.  This  flowered  and  matured  seeds  from 
which  the  batch  of  plants  in  question  was  raised 
and  bloomed  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months.  The 
plants  vary  in  height  from  18  in.  to  2\  ft.,  including 
the  slender  stem  of  the  inflorescence,  which  rises 
clear  of  the  obovate,  fleshy  leaves  The  flowers  are 
very  moderate  n  size,  but  produced  in  great  num- 


little  border  or  rock  plants.  Some  of  them  are 
annual  and  others  last  for  a  lengthened  time.  The 
species  under  question  is  a  pretty  pink-flowered 
perennial  which  does  well  on  a  rockery  facing  north. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  imply  that  they  all  like  a 
north  aspect.  But,  on  the  contrary,  a  sunny  position 
and  sheltered,  at  the  edge  of  a  rich  south  border  I 
have  seen  them  doing  grandly.  A.  latifolia  and  A. 
fragrans  are  other  two  species,  the  first  with  lemon- 
yellow  flowers,  and  the  latter  with  white  heads.  They 
propagate  by  layering,  or  by  cuttings. 

Anchusa  capensis  is  yet  another  of  the  bright 
little  plants  of  the  hour.  It  is  rather  tender,  and 
does  all  the  better  when  given  some  sheltered 
position.  Its  flowers  are  blue,  and  produced  after 
the  fashion  of  Borageworts,  but  the  showiness  of  the 
corollas  stands  out  decidedly. 

Campanula  excisa. — This  is  a  rare  species,  and 
demands  more  care  in  the  growing  of  it.  The  tufts 
of  slender  little  plants  growing  in  the  rockery 
pockets  with  their  bell-shaped  pendant  light  blue 
flowers  are  reward  out  and  out  for  the  attention  and 
care  given  to  it.  It  enjoys  the  gritty  loam  and 
shady  position  where  it  will  flourish.  The  stems 
are  only  a  few  inches  high,  one-flowered,  and  the 
base  of  the  segments  of  the  corolla  are  roundedly 
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LILIUMS  AMD  THEIR  CULTURE. 

(Concluded  from  page  794.) 

Now  for  a  few  words  about  Lilium  candidum  or  the 
Cottagers'  Lily,  than  which  none  is  more  beautiful, 
but  is  found  in  the  majority  of  old  cottage  gardens. 
Yes,  and  far  more  at  home,  as  a  rule,  than  in  the 
best  cared-for  gardens.  This  one  does  not  do  so 
well  with  me  as  I  could  wish,  and  yet  it  thrives  and 
flowers  abundantly  in  a  cottage  garden  only  a  mile 
away.  It  resents  being  often  disturbed  and  appears 
to  do  best  when  left  to  take  care  of  itself  as  it  were. 
1  think  one  fatal  mistake  with  this  Lily  is  to  plant  it 
too  deeply.  The  finest  and  best  flowered  group  that 
has  come  under  my  notice  was  planted  immediately 
around  and  under  a  half  standard  Pear  tree,  and 
quite  one  half  of  each  bulb  was  above  ground,  and 
so  thickly  packed  together,  reminding  one  of  an 
Onion  bed  in  the  month  of  August.  The  flowers  are 
of  the  purest  whiteness,  very  sweet  scented,  and 
highly  valued  on  account  of  its  early  flowering,  which 
is  usually  towards  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June. 
Some  of  the  spikes  in  the  group  just  mentioned  had 
as  many  as  twerty-four  flowers,  this  alone  telling 
they  enjoyed  the  position  allocated  to  them.  I  con¬ 
sider  the  best  time  to  re-plant  this  Lily  is  towards 
the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August,  as  it  soon  begins 
to  push  up  its  growth  again  after  flowering,  and  it 
should  be  well  mulched  with  manure,  and  kept  moist 
if  the  weather  keeps  hot  and  dry. 

This  kind  is  subject  to  a  disease  in  some  gardens, 
and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  eradicate 
the  pest,  but  more  often  than  not  have  ended  in  failure. 
A  very  recent  writer  in  one  of  the  gardening  periodi¬ 
cals  has  given  us  a  remedy  which  he  considers 
effectual.  This  is  to  raise  the  whole  lot  that  has 
shown  the  least  signs  of  distress,  when  at  rest,  pull¬ 
ing  off  all  decayed  scales,  and  well  dusting  the  bulb 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  working  the  same  well  in 
between  the  scales,  and  replanting  without  much 
delay,  and,  of  course,  in  a  new  position.  I  hope  this 
simple  and  easy  remedy  will  prove  a  success. 

A  good  top-dressing  of  cow  manure  when  they  be¬ 
gin  growth  after  flowering  is  beneficial  to  this  spe¬ 
cies,  even  if  it  has  not  been  re-planted.  All  the  tall 
growing  Liliums  will  require  staking  ;  and  great  care 
should  bs  exercised  when  pushing  the  stakes  down 
to  keep  clear  of  all  bulbs  The  old  flowering  spikes 
should  not  be  cut  down  to  the  base  until  such  are 
thoroughly  ripened ;  for  while  they  remain  green 
they  are  assisting  the  bulb  to  develop  for  another 
year's  supply  of  flowers. 

Some  of  the  Liliums,  especially  the  dwarfer  kinds, 
do  well  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  and  show  up 
well  in  such  positions  ;  but  the  roots  of  the  shrubs 
must  not  be  allowed  to  smother  the  bulbs,  so  should 
be  cut  around  each  year  at  the  roots.  A  good  many 
cultivators  of  this  gorgeous  family  adopt  the  wise 
precaution  and  sink  tubs  or  barrels  in  the  ground, 
planting  the  bulbs  in  these.  This  plan  may  well  be 
more  followed  than  it  is,  especially  where  large 
shrubs  or  trees  are  in  proximity  and  likely  to  im¬ 
poverish  the  ground. 

There  are  a  few  varieties  that  thrive  near  the 
margins  of  water.  L.  canadense,  for  instance,  does 
well  in  this  position,  reaching  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft. 
high,  and  bearing  thirty  or  more  pendulous  pale 
yellow  flowers.  L.  Parryi  is  another  growing  about 
3  ft.  high,  with  golden-yellow  flowers,  spotted  with 
chocolate,  and  very  fragrant  L.  superbum,  or  the 
Swamp  Lily,  from  North  America,  grows  6  ft.  to  8  ft. 
in  height,  with  spotted  orange-red  flowers.  There 
are  several  others  which  prefer  a  moist,  peaty,  or 
decomposed  leaf  soil;  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  these  lovely  bulbous  plants  grow  and 
flower  in  almost  any  position,  while  not  being  over 
fastidious  as  to  soil.  The  majority  of  them  being 
inexpensive,  I  may  say,  places  them  within  reach  of 
all  those  who  can  boast  of  a  garden,  be  it  ever  so 
small;  while  their  varying  height,  from  18  in.  to 
10  ft.,  and  combination  of  colours  should  not  fail  to 
please  the  most  exacting. 

Liliums  are  not  much  troubled  with  insects  (and 
what  a  boon  to  us  gardeners),  greenfly  being  the  only 
one  that  I  am  acquainted  with  ;  but  rabbits  appear 
to  be  particularly  fond  of  the  young  shoots.  One 
year  they  quite  spoilt  several  clumps  we  have  about 
the  grounds  before  I  was  alive  to  the  fact  that  Lilies 
were  acceptable  to  them.  They  have  even  reached  up 
and  bit  the  flower  buds  off  when  wire  netting  was 
around  them  18  in.  in  depth.  After  this  another  6  in. 
were  added  with  good  effect. 


Lily  of  the  Valley  (Convallaria  majalis). 

I  thought  a  few  remarks  anent  the  forcing  and  out¬ 
door  cultivation  of  this  universal  favourite  would 
not  be  out  of  place  in  my  treatise  to-night,  though, 
strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  classed  with  Liliums.  An 
immense  quantity  is  annually  imported  from 
Germany,  and  is  known  as  the  Berlin  variety  ;  but  I 
firmly  believe  quite  as  good  crowns  can  be  grown  at 
home.  Good  culture  must  be  resorted  to,  choosing 
a  good  plot  of  ground  facing  east  or  west,  giving  it  a 
heavy  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure,  double  digging 
or  bastard  trenching  it  in  the  autumn.  The  crowns 
should  be  lifted  and  parted,  sorting  them  in  their 
various  sizes ;  and  when  planting  a  shallow  trench 
should  be  got  out  with  the  spade,  placing  the  crowns 
in  an  upright  position,  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  apart, 
merely  covering  the  same.  The  rows  should  be  6  in. 
or  8  in.  asunder,  so  that  the  flat  hoe  can  be  plied 
between  them  during  the  growing  season.  Well 
water  the  same  if  the  summer  should  prove  a  very’ 
dry  one.  The  crowns  should  have  two  seasons 
growth  at  the  least  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
force  them.  In  the  autumn  when  the  foliage  has 
died  down  it  should  be  cleared  off,  and  a  thorough 
good  top-dressing  put  od,  which  has  been  put 
through  an  inch  sieve.  I  find  nothing  to  beat  night 
soil  for  this,  when  it  has  been  properly  prepared, 
putting  six  times  its  quantity  of  loam,  or  rather 
more  if  ordinary  garden  soil  is  used,  thoroughly 
mixing  and  turning  it  back  several  times,  sifting  the 
same  when  fairly  dry,  and  putting  it  on  the  bed 
about  1  in.  thick.  Beds  over  a  year  old  are  greatly 
benefited  with  a  deluge  of  manure  water  occasionally 
during  the  summer. 

A  new  plantation  should  be  made  annually  if  large 
quantities  are  to  be  forced  each  winter.  By  retard¬ 
ing  the  crowns  I  believe  Lily  of  the  Valley  can  be 
had  in  flower  throughout  the  year,  but  having  had  no 
experience  in  this  I  will  pass  it  over  and  content  my¬ 
self  with  saying  it  can  be  had  in  flower  by  Christmas, 
and  with  a  good  stock  of  crowns  to  pull  from  the  sup¬ 
ply  can  be  kept  up  until  April  or  early  in  May,  when 
it  flowers  out-of-doors,  Now,  as  to  the  best  method 
to  force  these  into  flower,  pots  or  boxes  are  suitable, 
placing  the  crowns  thickly  together  and  working  a 
light  soil  well  in  among  the  roots,  not  pressing  it 
much,  and  I  like  to  stand  the  pots  out-doors  after 
this  plunging  them  in  some  light  material  for  a  short 
time.  If  a  few  frosts  occur  so  much  the  better,  as  I 
find  they  come  away  more  quickly  after  this  check 
than  if  taken  up  and  placed  in  heat  at  once. 

The  pots  or  boxes  should  be  plunged  in  leaves  or 
tan  where  a  bottom  heat  of  about  80°  can  be  main¬ 
tained,  keeping  your  forcing  house  from  6o°  to  70° 
during  the  night,  with  the  usual  advance  by  day, 
covering  the  crowns  with  moss  or  sphagnum  and 
keeping  the  same  continually  moist  with  water  that 
stands  from  805  to  90°.  The  crowns  certainly  start 
better  when  they  are  kept  dark.  At  this  early  date 
they  will  take  five  or  six  weeks  to  come  into  flower. 
When  about  half  the  spikes  are  opened  the  pots  or 
boxes  should  be  lifted  out  of  the  plunging  material, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  taken  to  an  intermediate  house 
before  they  are  gathered  or  used  for  decorating.  Of 
course,  later  on  in  the  spring  the  crowns  start  away 
much  better  and  less  heat  is  required,  merely  placing 
the  boxes  on  the  hot  water  pipes  in  a  vinery  that  is  at 
work  answering  well.  I  do  not  consider  the  crowns 
are  of  much  service  after  being  forced,  so  advocate 
their  being  thrown  away.  I  have  heard  a  good  bit  of 
controversy  about  whether  there  are  not  more  than 
one  variety  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  I  feel  quite  sure 
there  is  and  consider  the  inferior  kind  must  have 
crept  into  our  gardens  from  the  woods  for  no  good 
culture  seems  to  improve  it.  The  largest  flowered 
kind  usually  carries  about  a  dozen  flowers  on  a 
spike. 

For  outdoor  culture  and  gatherings  various 
positions  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  prolong  the 
season.  The  plant  appears  to  enjoy  partial  shade, 
and  a  good  plot  on  a  north  border  is  very  valuable. 
These  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  too  many 
years;  for  when  the  crowns  get  thickly  together 
they  soon  present  a  weakly  appearance,  even 
when  an  annual  top-dressing  has  been  given.  Part¬ 
ing  up  every  five  or  six  years  and  replanting  should 
be  the  motto  of  all  who  wish  to  procure  the  finest 
bells. 

There  are  many  others  that  are  termed  Lilies, 
such  as  the  Belladonna  Lily  (Amaryllis  Belladonna), 
Scarborough  Lily  (Vallota  purpurea),  the  African 
Lily  (Richardia  africana),  often  called  the  Lily  of 


the  Nile;  and  the  Agapaothus  is  usually  called  the 
African  Lily ;  Guernsey  Lily  (Nerine),  Peruvian 
Lily  (Alstroemeria),  Hemerocallis  (Day  Lily),  and 
several  others,  whose  merits  I  should  be  pleased  to 
chronicle  later  on,  if  acceptable  to  our  society  ;  but 
time  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  upon  this  now,  so  I 
will  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close  with  an  earnest 
wish  that  one  and  all  will  endeavour  to  extend  the 
culture  of  these  most  lovely  flowers.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  their  merits  are  becoming  better  known 
to  those  who  love  their  gardens,  and  I  hope  their 
requirements  better  understood  than  was  the  case  a 
few  years  ago,  when  it  was  considered  most  detri¬ 
mental  by  some  of  our  best  growers  to  add  much  in 
the  way  of  manure.  To-day,  we  find  the  majority 
of  Liliums  revel  in  it,  providing  the  drainage  is 
correct. — James  Mayne,  Bicton,  Devon. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Anne  Pratt’s  Flowering  Plants,  Grasses, 
Sedges,  and  Ferns  of  Great  Britain,  with 
their  Allies,  the  Clubmosses,  Pepperworts,  and 
Horsetails.  Edited  and  Revised  by  Edward 
Step,  F.L.S.,  with  315  Coloured  Plates. 
Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  15,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  London.  Vol.  I.,  Parts  4  and  5,  is.  each. 

This  book  on  the  wild  plants  of  Great  Britain  is 
intended  for  the  plant  lover,  who  is  not  a  botanist, 
or  in  other  Words  for  the  general  public  interested  in 
our  wild  plants.  It  is  somewhat  ambitious  in  its 
way,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  descriptions  of  all  the 
British  plants,  and  some  that  are  now  extinct  if, 
indeed,  they  were  ever  entitled  to  be  considered 
British.  Although  there  are  only  315  coloured 
plates,  yet  each  contains  representations  of  as  many 
as  three  to  nine  plants,  so  that  if  we  take  an  average 
of  six  that  would  give  1,890  species.  Perhaps,  this 
is  an  over  estimated  number ;  but  No.  4  contains  8 
plates,  representing  forty  species.  The  plan  is  to 
give  one  or  more  groups  of  British  species,  each 
group  confined  to  a  genus,  except  where  the  genus 
consists  of  only  one  species,  in  which  case  at  least 
two  genera  are  figured  on  a  page.  The  colours  are 
faithful  to  Nature,  as  a  rule,  but  in  some  cases  are 
brighter  than  the  real  flowers  would  warrant.  That 
is  a  statement,  however,  which  applies  to  almost  all 
coloured  illustrations,  even  in  the  case  of  publica¬ 
tions  of  botanical  repute.  Many  colours  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reproduce,  so  that  the  artist,  as  well  as  the 
botanist,  has  yet  something  to  learn.  On  the  con- 
tray,  forty  coloured  illustrations  of  British  plants 
for  is.  makes  a  cheap  book,  and  certainly  worth  the 
money. 

The  Droseras  or  Sundews  are  really  well  executed, 
and  not  a  bit  more  highly  coloured  than  the  plants 
on  our  commons  are  at  the  present  time,  though  their 
high  colour  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  drought  and 
the  drying  up  of  the  usually  marshy  places.  The 
Pinks  make  another  nice  group  displayed  in  one 
view ;  but  curiously  enough  the  Cheddar  Pink 
(Dianthus  caesius)  has  flowers  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Carnation  or  Clove  Pink  (D.  Caryophyllue),  though 
they  differ  greatly  in  height  and  other  respects.  The 
Catchflies  (Silene  and  Lychnis)  make  two  other 
interesting  pictures  showing  their  distinguishing 
features  at  a  glance. 

Of  each  species  a  short  description  is  given,  the 
author  avoiding  technicalities  as  much  as  possible. 
This  is  followed  by  some  general  information  about 
the  plant,  its  habitats  in  a  wild  state,  its  economic 
uses  (if  any),  the  time  of  flowering,  and  various  old 
superstitions  respecting  the  same,  together  with  what 
may  be  termed  folk  lore.  All  these  are  matters 
which  serve  to  render  the  study  of  British  plants  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  general  public,  whose  taste  or  fancy 
is  different  from  that  of  the  botanist,  and  must  be 
captivated  in  a  different  way. 

Numerous  quotations  from  the  poets  accompany 
those  species  to  which  the  text  of  the  verses  apply, 
and  will  appeal,  we  presume,  to  another  class  of 
readers.  The  book  is  of  large  octavo  size,  and 
printing  and  paper  are  excellent. 

My  Roses  and  How  I  Grew  Them.  By  Helen 
Milman  (Mrs.  Caldwell  Crofton),  Author  of  "  In 
the  Garden  of  Peace,”  &c.  John  Lane,  the 
Bodley  Head,  London  and  New  Yoik,  1899. 
Price  is.  6d.,  net. 

The  author  is  a  most  enthusiastic  cultivator  of 
Roses  as  may  be  gleaned  from  the  preface,  where  she 
says,  "I  do  not  want  to  boast,  but  you  never  saw 
such  Roses  as  mine !  Or  perhaps  I  ought  to  be 
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more  humble  and  say  you  never  saw  better  Roses 
than  mine!”  Here  also  we  learn  that  the  happy 
owner  does  the  "entire  pruning,  and  caterpillar- 
squashing,  and  syringing,”  and  we  may  also  add 
watering.  The  book  is  very  moderate  in  size,  run¬ 
ning  only  to  fifty-two  pages,  and  a  glance  at  the  con¬ 
tents  will  give  a  clue  to  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the 
book.  They  are — on  the  choice  of  Roses ;  on 
arrangement  of  beds ;  soil;  on  filling  the  beds;  on 
planting ;  on  pruning  ;  on  caterpillars  and  culture  ;  on 
watering ;  on  exhibition  ;  on  winter.  Caterpillar- 
squashing  must  be  a  serious  business  to  this  cultiva¬ 
tor  ;  but  thinking  it  must  be  done  at  all  hazzard,  she 
screws  up  courage,  and  declares  war.  Under  the 
same  heading  green  fly,  mildew  and  rust  are  dealt 
with,  and  recipes  given  for  each,  except  in  the  case 
of  red  rust,  for  which  no  cure  is  known,  though  the 
author  thinks  it  does  not  do  any  permanent  harm, 
notwithstanding  the  falling  of  the  leaves  and  the 
shabby  appearance  of  the  Roses  for  the  rest  of  the 
season. 

The  chief  items  of  culture  in  summer  is  to  keep  the 
plants  well  syringed,  and  the  beds  well  hoed.  The 
next  day  after  watering,  or  after  rain,  the  hoe  is 
set  to  work  to  loosen  up  the  surface.  Moreover, 
disbudding  is  practised  more  or  less  according  to 
the  variety.  On  the  whole  the  information  ten¬ 
dered  is  concise,  strictly  practical,  and  sound  as 
far  as  it  goes.  Beginners  would  no  doubt  like 
more  details  on  certain  points;  and  the  wonder  is 
that  so  enthusiastic  a  rosarian  could  restrain  her 
pen  in  a  subject  she  loves  so  well  in  practice.  On 
the  other  hand  it  comes  to  our  knowledge  that  a 
certain  lady  hopes  to  out-rival  Lord  Brougham's 
Roses  in  the  Riviera,  though  as  far  as  we  are 
aware  she  has  not  yet  rushed  into  print  about  the 
matter. 

Whatever  the  size  of  the  author's  garden  there 
are  only  three  dozen  varieties  of  Roses  in  it,  all  of 
which  are  named  and  briefly  described.  Her 
rosary  is  full,  but  she  changes  the  varieties  some¬ 
times,  particularly  when  she  gets  a  weak  grower. 
She  admits,  however,  that  Roses  which  fail  with 
her  furnish  no  criterion  for  other  people's  gardens, 
but  that  the  latter  must  determine  what  will  suc¬ 
ceed  with  them  by  actual  trial.  This  also  is  good 
observation  and  good  advice;  so  that  we  readily 
take  it  for  granted  that  she  understands  Roses, 
and  that  hers  are  all  she  says  they  are.  Tea 
Roses  are  most  strongly  represented  ;  but  Noisettes, 
hybrid  Teas  and  a  few  hybrid  perpetuals  are  also 
grown,  because  they  grow  strongly  and  bloom 
freely. 

The  National  Footpath  Preservation  Society. 
Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  1898 -9,  London  :  42, 
Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Price  6d.  to  Non¬ 
subscribers. 

This  report  of  the  National  Footpath  Preservation 
Society  is  a  pamphlet  of  some  thirty-seven  pages 
giving  in  brief  outline  the  doings  of  the  society  for 
the  half-year  ending  30th  April  last.  The  object  of 
the  society  is  for  the  preservation  of  national  or 
public  footpaths,  so  that  they  may  not  be  closed  by 
private  individuals,  companies,  &c.,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  general  public.  After  carrying  on  work  for 
fourteen  years  the  society  had  a  conference  with 
the  Commons  Preservation  Society,  at  which  it  was 
proposed  and  agreed  to  amalgamate  the  two  for  the 
sake  of  increasing  their  strength  and  utility,  provided 
the  voters  were  agreeable  to  such  amalgamation. 
Accordingly  at  the  annual  general  meeting  on  May 
8th  last,  the  amalgamation  was  effected.  On  and 
after  the  131I1  July  last,  the  two  societies  having  thus 
joiaed  were  to  be  known  under  the  joint  name  of  the 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society,  with 
the  address  of  x,  Great  College  Street,  Westminster. 

To  those  interested  in  the  preservation  of  footpaths 
and  commons  (and  who  is  not)  the  report  of  the 
society  should  prove  useful  in  showing  what  has 
been  done  and  likely  to  be  done  in  preserving  the 
public  right  of  way  and  other  rights  dear  to  the 
community  at  large.  The  nation  is  now  fully  alive 
to  the  inestimable  value  of  open  spaces  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  as  well  as  the  still  greater  blessing 
of  being  able  to  use  the  paths  and  commons  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  to  and  fro,  and  for  recreation. 
These  rights  are  now  so  safeguarded  that  the 
closing  of  them  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter 
of  difficulty  for  those  who  would  like  to  grab  them, 
thanks  to  the  societies  under  notice. 

Some  of  the  occasional  papers  printed  and 


published  by  the  society  have  already  appeared  in 
The  Gardening  World,  so  that  there  is  less 
occasion  for  going  into  details  here.  Many  thousands  of 
papers  have  been  circulated  by  the  National  Footpath 
Preservation  Society,  during  its  fourteen  years  of  ex¬ 
istence,  so  that  much  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  has  been  promulgated  for  the  public  good 
The  main  prerogative  of  the  society  is  to  give  legal 
advice  to  those  desiring  it,  when  public  rights  are  in 
danger.  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  society 
would  not  permit  of  f  ghting  the  cases  that  have 
arisen  and  may  arise;  but  the  voting  of  sums  towards 
local  expenses  was  also  an  item  in  the  programme  of 
work.  Much  valuable  information  in  cases  that  have 
been  under  consideration  during  the  past  year  are 
given  in  the  report,  which  will  no  doubt  prove  use¬ 
ful  to  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  other  individuals  or 
local  governing  bodies.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  John 
Miller,  Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation 
Society,  1,  Great  College  Street,  Westminster. 

- .1-  — 

LONDON  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

I. — Hampton  Court  Gardens. 

Hampton  Court  has  a  reputation  for  summer  bed¬ 
ding,  and  deservedly  so ;  for  the  displays  this 
season,  notwithstanding  the  incidence  of  the  droughty 
wsather,  are  well  up  to  that  high  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  from  which  that  reputation  has  been  acquired. 
And,  although  there  must  be  necessarily  a  limit  to 
perfection,  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  the  authorities 
here  were  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  each  season  superior  to  that  which  has  gone 
before.  Certain  it  is  that  the  bedding  arrangements, 
both  in  the  matter  of  taste  and  in  the  boldness  of  the 
grouping,  have  never  been  superseded. 

The  plants,  moreover,  exhibit  a  vigour  and  a  flori- 
ferousness  which  implies  not  only  first-class  culture, 
but  a  copious  use  of  that  solvent  fluid — water — 
without  which  surface-rooting  summer  subjects 
would  soon  pine  and  die.  Watering,  however,  in 
most  places  is  but  a  make-shift  to  tide  the  plants 
over  a  trying  period  ;  but  at  Hampton  Court  the 
condition  of  the  flowers  is  such  that  the  labour  is 
more  than  justified. 

The  beds,  moreover,  are  as  varied  in  character  as 
they  are  numerous  in  extent  and  design .  Some 
occupy  places  parallel  to  the  grand  parade,  and  some 
at  right  angles  to  it;  while  others  come  midway 
between  these  positions,  or  are  otherwise  disposed 
All  are  filled  to  repletion  with  selected  subjects,  and 
all  are  exceedingly  gay  with  their  respective  floral 
contents.  Where  the  beds  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
display  of  flowers  so  gorgeous  and  grand.it  would  be 
mere  repetition  to  detail  their  effectiveness  and 
general  beauty;  they  must  be  seen  to  be  properly 
appreciated.  There  are,  however,  a  few  combina¬ 
tions  of  such  merit,  that  struck  my  fancy  that  I  feel 
bound  to  record  their  characteristics. 

On  entering  the  gardens  from  Bushy  Park,  then, 
one  is  bound  to  notice  two  circular  beds  composed  of 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  of  the  variety  La 
Fayette,  a  double,  free-flowering,  crimson-scarlet 
form,  which  glows  with  colour.  Intermingled  with 
these  are  a  few  plants  of  the  new  Abutilon  (A. 
Swartzii),  with  creamy-white  variegation,  a  most 
effective  and  striking  introduction.  The  "carpet” 
consists  of  Leucophyton  Brownii,  a  curious  and 
slender-looking  silvery  plant,  with  narrow  leaves 
and  rigid  habit,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca.  A  third  bed 
contained  also  some  very  fine  double  varieties  of 
the  tuberous  Begonia,  with  here  and  there  a  jellow 
variegated  Abutilon,  the  groundwork  consisting  of 
Sweet  Alyssum  (Koniga  maritima),  while  Fuchsia 
Golden  Treasure  did  duty  as  an  edging.  One  of  the 
boldest  and  best  of  the  larger  beds,  however, 
possessed  the  following  plants: — Acalypha  tricolor, 
Hydrangea  hortensis,  Plumbago  capensis,  Trades- 
cantia  discolor,  Anthericum  Liliastrum  variegatum, 
Ligustrum  ovalifolium  aureum  (Golden  Privet), 
Stenotaphrum  americanum  variegatum  (Australian 
Buffalo  Grass),  the  whole  being  edged  with  Chloro- 
phytum  elatum  variegatum,  a  liliaceous  plant  with 
golden  variegated  leaves. 

One  other  very  attractive  but  very  distinct  com¬ 
bination  of  plants  by  contrast  was  a  bed  of  Carna¬ 
tions  in  variety,  with  a  foundation  of  Viola  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  a  lilac-mauve  variety,  exceedingly 
floriferous,  and  which  produced  quite  a  chaste 
appearance.  Saxifraga  caespitosa  was  used  as  a 
border  line. 

The  above  are  merely  representative  of  some  of 


the  numerous  and  beautiful  displays  of  taste  and 
charming  combinations  which  prevail  here,  and  are 
only  intended  as  an  index  to  the  many  other  groups 
and  good  things  for  which  these  gardens  are  famous. 

No  mention  of  Hampton  Court,  however,  would 
be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the  herbaceous 
border,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent, 
and  which,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  a  border  of 
magnificent  proportions.  Here  all  the  leading  types 
of  hardy  plants  find  a  congenial  home,  and  produce, 
as  a  result,  a  rare  combination  of  colour  and  variety. 
Just  now  the  Phloxes,  Sunflowers,  Hollyhocks,  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Montbretias,  Erigerons,  Dahlias,  Pent- 
stemons,  Gaillardias,  Campanulas,  and  hosts  of 
other  things,  are  in  their  prime,  and,  together,  con¬ 
stitute  a  floral  display  of  the  most  gorgeous 
description. 

The  old  Vine,  too,  is  still  in  character,  and  carry¬ 
ing,  as  usual,  about  1,200  bunches  of  Grapes  of  the 
Black  Hamburgh  variety.  As  this  Vine  was  planted 
in  the  year  1768,  it  is  now  131  years  old,  a  fact  which 
is  sufficiently  remarkable  But  when  we  take  into 
account  its  present  condition,  its  bearing  propensi¬ 
ties,  and  its  capabilities  of  bringing  to  maturity  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit  each  season,  it  is  more  remark¬ 
able.  It  is  calculated  that  this  old  Vine  has  pro¬ 
duced  at  least  83,000  lbs.  of  luscious  Grapes  since  its 
installation. 

Everybody,  of  course,  visits  the  Vine,  and  as  there 
is  now  nothing  to  pay  the  numbers  of  sightseers  who 
came  on  the  last  Bank  Holiday  assumed  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  the 
bedding  and  the  gardens  generally,  the  old  Vine 
seems  to  be  the  chief  attraction. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  W. 

- -»3—  -  — 

IMPROVED  SPIMO  FOR  SPRAYING 
PEAS. 

The  present  season  is  amongst  the  worst  I  ever 
knew  for  the  growing  of  late  Peas.  What  with  the 
dry  hot  weather  added  to  the  yellow  thrips  it  has 
made  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  keep  late  kinds 
moving. 

According  to  my  usual  custom  I  made  three  sow¬ 
ings,  from  May  14th  to  June  6th.  These  kinds  were 
Walker's  Perpetual,  Chelsonian,  and  Ne  filus 
Ultra,  on  well  cultivated  land.  When  they  had 
attained  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high  they  became 
attacked  with  yellow  thrips,  so  much  so,  that  I 
feared  they  were  ruined. 

Having  just  obtained  a  gallon  of  Improved  Spimo 
from  a  firm  at  Paddock  Wood,  Kent,  who  manu¬ 
facture  this,  I  resolved  to  try  syringing  the  Peas  in 
the  evening  with  it.  This  was  done  after  sunset,  so 
that  it  may  not  dry  up  too  quickly.  A  second  appli¬ 
cation  was  used  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  ; 
but  before  the  second  was  applied  it  cou'ld  bs  seen 
the  first  bad  done  good. 

After  a  week  or  ten  days!  the  improvement  was  so 
great  that  I  resolved  to  give  them  a  mulching  and 
watering.  This  was  repeated,  and  now  (August  9th) 
they  are  as  clean  as  anyone  could  wish,  and  bloom¬ 
ing  finely,  having  grown  from  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  high. 
This  day  I  gathered  a  grand  dish  of  Chelsonian. 

I  am  confident  had  we  not  syringed  them  with 
"  Improved  Spimo,”  the  thrips  would  have  ruined 
them  in  a  week  or  so.  I  am  sending  yon,  Mr.  Editor, 
some  haulm,  so  that  you  may  see  how  badly  they 
were  attacked  by  the  crippled  leaves,  and  how 
beautiful  and  clean  they  are  now.  They  have  Peas 
on  them  and  an  abundance  of  bloom. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  much  virtue  in 
"  Spimo,”  as  I  have  proved  it  to  be  grand  for  dress¬ 
ing  many  things  to  keep  down  insect  pests 

I  note  it  is  recommended  for  dressing  Hops  ;  and 
this  is  what  induced  me  to  try  it  on  Peas,  feeling 
sure  it  would  not  injure  these  if  it  did  not  injure 
Hops.  The  only  drawback  to  it  is  its  smell,  but 
this  passes  off  in  a  day  or  so.  It  is  easily  mixed, 
and  instructions  are  given  on  each  can.—  J.  C  ,  F., 
Chard,  Somerset. 

[The  haulm  sent  measured  5.J  ft.  to  6  ft.,  exclusive 
of  the  roots.  The  foliage  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
stems  was  very  much  injured  and  discoloured,  with 
the  usual  traces  of  thrips,  which  have  been  so  much 
in  evidence  this  year  in  various,  widely  separated 
gardens,  as  related  to  us  by  different  growers,  and 
judging  by  the  ruined  samples  sent  us  by  corres¬ 
pondents.  The  upper  half  of  the  stems  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  clean,  healthy  foliage,  of  a  bright  green, 
and  carried  well-filled  pods  of  Peas,  so  they  are  all 
that  our  correspondent  says  they  are.  We  take  it 
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for  granted  that  the  whole  of  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  them  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  excellent 
results  towards  the  tail-end  of  a  most  trying  season  for 
all  kinds  of  vegetation,  both  in  gardens  and  out  of 
them.  Some  of  the  specimens  sent  us  could  not,  in 
our  opinion,  have  been  renovated  in  this  way,  but 
the  matter,  of  course,  remains  to  be  proved  by  the 
application  of  the  insecticide  "  Improved  Spimo,”  or 
other  remedies,  succeeded  by  mulching  and  watering, 
as  related  above.  Ed.] 


SCOTTISH  ARBORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  tourof  the  members  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Arboricultural  Society  was  held  recently.  A  party 
of  between  seventy  and  ninety,  including  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  the  ex¬ 
president,  Munro-Ferguson,  Esq ,  M.P.,  besides 
most  of  the  prominent  foresters  and  many  horticul¬ 
turists  and  agriculturists  throughout  Scotland, 
mustered  at  Inverness,  on  Tuesday,  August  8th. 
In  place  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Dunn,  who 
always  directed  these  outings,  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird,  of 
Pinkhill,  Murrayfield,  Midlothian,  was  unanimously 
given  the  honour.  Under  Mr.  Laird’s  jollity,  the 
party  combined  holiday  joy  with  necessary  business, 
and  the  outing  will  be  remembered  as  a  very  instruc¬ 
tive  and  pleasant  one.  The  party  arrived  at 
Inverness  on  the  Tuesday  evening,  and  started  early 
next  morning  for  Beaufort  Forests,  Beauly.  The 
party  was  met  by  Lord  Lovat,  Col.  Fraser  and  Mr. 

J  •  T.  Garrioch,  factor  of  the  Lovat  estates,  which 
run  to  24,000  acres  of  forest  land  alone.  Here  there 
were  many  acres  planted  after  the  style  of  the 
German  forests — thickly,  and  left  unthinned  for 
twenty  or  more  years.  The  practice  was  com¬ 
mended.  Soon  afterwards  the  party  had  a  look 
through  Beaufort  Castle  by  the  kindness  of  the 
tenant,  Mr.  Phipps,  of  Pittsburg.  Lord  Lovat  pro¬ 
vided  an  ample  luncheon  later  on,  hospitality 
which,  with  other  circumstances,  made  it  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  items  of  the  outing.  The  second 
day’s  trip  was  over  theDunrobin  estates  of  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  who  also  showed  great  consideration. 
The  annual  dinner,  with  plenty  of  toasts,  sugges¬ 
tions,  hopes,  and  thanks  to  various  parlies,  passed 
off  pleasantly  the  same  evening  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Golspie.  On  Friday  the  party  visited  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie’s  estate  at  Skibo  Castle.  In  the  evening 
another  dinner  was  partaken  of,  this  time  at  the 
Station  Hotel,  Inverness  ;  and  next  day  most  of  the 
company  prepared  for  home,  generally  satisfied. 

- - — — - 

SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  LIYERPOOL  SHOW. — A  ugust  3rd  to  yth. 

The  following  awards  were  made  by  the  implement 
judges  for  exhibits  appertaining  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables: — Mr.  Joseph  Brain- 
ham,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool,  got  the  society’s  Gold 
Medal  for  boilers,  including  Bramham's  patent 
“Don,"  the  "Daisy,”  the  "Jubilee,”  &c.,  also  for 
Oriental  wire  work,  arches,  baskets,  &c.  This  was 
arranged  as  the  principal  entrance  to  the  horticul¬ 
tural  tent  with  good  effect. 

Mr.  John  Webster,  Wavertree,  Liverpool,  received 
a  Silver  Medal  for  three-quarter-span  vinery, 
amateur's  greenhouse,  span-roof  frames,  a  new  saddle 
boiler,  formed  of  V  shaped  sections,  with  hot  water 
bars. 

Mr.  W.  Parham,  Northgate,  Bath,  received  a 
Silver  Medal  for  conservatory,  amateur's  green¬ 
house,  frames,  &c. 

Messrs.  R.  Halliday  &  Co  ,  Middleton,  Man¬ 
chester,  got  a  similar  award  for  conservatory,  with 
screw  ventilating  apparatus,  frames,  &c. 

GATEACRE  SHOW. — August  12th. 

This  was  held  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  The 
Grange,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Col.W.  H.  Walker. 

The  following  collections  were  highly  com¬ 
mended  — Messrs.  John  Cowan  &  Co.,  for  Orchids 
and  fine  foliage  plants;  Col.  J.  B  Gaskell,  for  a 
miscellaneous  group  ;  P.  Bateson,  Esq.,  for  a  group 
of  Palms  and  Ferns,  also  Grapes  and  Nectarines; 
Col.  W.  H.  Walker,  for  a  group  of  plants  ;  Dr. 
Caton,  for  Begonias  and  Palms;  J.  B.  Atherton, 
Esq.,  for  a  group  of  foliage  plants  ;  and  Lady  For- 
wood,  for  Carnations  and  Cactus  Dahlias. 


The  market  growers  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the 
show  with  their  exhibits  of  hardy  cut  flowers.  Mr. 
J.  Glover,  secretary,  ably  carried  out  the  general 
arrangements. 

GUERNSEY  SHOW. — August  gth  and  10th. 

The  Societe  Royale  D’Agriculture  et  D’Horticulture 
of  Guernsey,  is  essentially  a  representative 
institution  in  this  island  of  the  sea.  It 
has  a  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  membership 
of  some  thousand  or  so  subscribers,  very 
many  of  whom  take  a  typically  serious  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  society.  It  naturally  follows  that  the 
annual  summer  exhibition  has  invariably  a  large 
measure  of  success  ensured  to  it.  Under  the  present 
administration  the  society  has  an  interesting  history 
extending  over  some  fifty-eight  years,  and  is 
governed  by  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and 
Council,  over  whom  Col.  R.  W.  Bell,  C.B.,  Q.A.D.C  , 
has  presided  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The 
Vice-Presidents  are  Mr.  John  Carre,  of  Millmount, 
Advocat  De  Moulfreed,  a  former  hon.  sec.,  and  Mr. 
R.  H.  Payne.  The  secretaryship  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  two  hon.  officers,  Mr.  Henry  Carre,  and  Mr. 
Chas.  Domaille,  who,  with  the  Mr.  Vice-President 
Carre  were  largely  responsible  for  the  successful 
working  of  the  present  show. 

Originally  the  society  held  its  meetings  in  the 
agricultural  interest,  at  the  Fairfield  Catel  belonging 
to  the  States,  and  the  Whitsuntide  show  is  still  held 
there.  It  was  in  1858,  some  thirty  years  ago,  that 
the  combination  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
interests  was  consummated  and  the  present  outcome 
of  this  fusion  of  interests  is  a  matter  upon  which  the 
administration  is  to  be  congratulated.  Other  active 
members  of  Committee  in  the  work  entailed  by  the 
organisation  of  the  show  were  Mr.  H.  C.  Smith,  of 
the  Caledonia  Nurseries;  Col.  Leeky  and  Mr.  John 
Barry. 

Some  idea  of  the  representative  character  of  the 
society’s  operations  will  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  their  yearly  shows  comprise  some  five  meetings — 
the  Whitsuntide  Catile  Show,  the  Summer  Show  in 
the  picturesque  grounds  of  Candie,  the  use  of  which 
is  granted  by  the  States  authorities;  the  Chrysanth¬ 
emum  Show  in  the  Market  Hall  in  the  autumn; 
and  the  Fat  Cattle  Show  nearer  Christmas.  In 
addition  the  society  are  the  custodians  of  Her 
Majesty’s  grant  of  £25  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Guernsey  herd  of  cattle  ;  whilst  the  interests  of  the 
poultry  breeders  get  their  share  of  notice  in  a  special 
show  to  themselves. 

A  detailed  inspection  of  the  present  show,  which 
was  housed  under  some  7,000  square  feet  of  canvas, 
showed  that  in  the  Grape  classes  the  competition 
was  a  spirited  one.  Dr.  W.  M.  Macindoch,  Les 
Tomllets  (gardener,  T.  R.  Galhenne)  taking  the  lead 
with  six  bunches,  well  coloured  and  most  shapely 
berries.  The  second  award  went  to  Mr.  F.  Le 
Poidevin,  La  Porte  Catel,  for  six  bunches  a  little  less 
in- size.  Mr.  C.  H.  Minshall,  St.  Martin’s,  was  first 
for  six  bunches  of  Hamburgh  of  very  fair  quality, 
but  the  staging  might  perhaps  have  shown  them  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage.  The  class  for  three  bunches  of  Gros 
Colmar  was  poor  for  Guernsey,  and  does  not  call 
for  special  comment.  Mr.  Minshall  was  again  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  competition  for  six  bunches  Musca- 
telles,  with  colour  and  finish  good,  but  the  bunches 
were  somewhat  small.  Mr,  T.  J.  Befordeven,  who 
came  in  second,  had  the  advantage  of  his  opponent 
in  larger  bunches,  but  colour  was  lacking.  For 
twelve  bunches  in  four  varieties,  Dr.  Macindoch 
was  first  with  a  very  even  lot  of  nice  size  of  berry 
throughout,  his  best  being  Alicante,  and  his  other 
varieties  Hamburg,  Colmar  and  Muscatelles.  The 
second  prize  lot  was  a  very  different  collection,  but 
possibly  the  result  of  a  praiseworthy  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  exhibitor. 

Peaches  generally  were  a  good  show  in  the  matter 
of  colour,  but  the  size  of  the  fruits  was  nothing 
special. 

The  Melon  classes  brought  some  excellent  entries, 
the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  T.  Baker,  Foulon  Road, 
for  six  of  Conqueror,  beautifully  netted  and  lit  for 
immediate  use.  The  second  award  was  taken  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Ozannee’s  balf-dozen  specimens  of  ideal 
form  Lily  Vale,  Catel.  The  third  place  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Parkes,  Gorseland  Vinery,  who 
showed  six  fruits  somewhat  larger,  but  not  of  the 
finish  which  was  in  evidence  with  those  of  his 
opponents. 

Tomatos  were  also  in  a  general  way  a  good  show 


throughout.  For  a  dish  of  twenty-four  Stirling 
Castle,  Mr.  V.  Gardner,  Les  Eturs,  Catel,  was  very 
properly  placed  first  with  a  very  shapely  and  well- 
coloured  entry,  whilst  Mr.  Jno.  Ogier,  Rockdale,  was 
second  with  a  slightly  smaller  lot.  For  twelve 
examples  of  the  same  variety,  Mr.  C.  H.  Min¬ 
shall  was  the  winner,  and  for  twelve  corrugated  Mr. 
Jno.  Carrington,  of  King's  Mills,  was  an  easy  first, 
an  example  which  may,  perhaps,  lead  other  growers 
to  emulate  him  in  the  cultivation  of  large  reds. 
Capt.  Court,  Granville,  was  first  for  trusses  of 
Tomatos  with  an  interesting  exhibit,  and  Mr.  Jno. 
Carrington,  second.  Apples  made  a  good  show,  and 
were  generally  excellent,  particularly  in  the  kitchen 
varieties. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  also  fairly  well 
shown.  Some  half-dozen  examples  of  the  former 
fruit  exhibited  by  the  Ichthemic  Guano  Co.  were 
specially  excellent  in  size,  colour,  and  finish.  Two 
of  the  fruits  each  measured  some  9  in.  in  circum¬ 
ference,  the  variety  being  Crimson  Galande,  and  the 
cultivator  Mr.  A.  J.  Guilbert,  the  well-known 
nurseryman  and  fruit  specialist,  Rohais  Nursery. 
The  same  grower  also  contributed  some  noble 
examples  of  Alicante  and  Gros  Colmar  Grapes,  in 
the  cultivation  of  which  Ichthemic  Guano  had 
been  requisitioned  with  unmistakable  effect.  The 
same  stand-  was  effectively  set  off  with  an 
arrangement  of  Palms  and  brightly  flowered  stems 
of  Gladiolus  and  Cannas,  and  Mr.  Gilbert's  well- 
known  taste  in  arrangement  of  these  floral  subjects 
always  ensures  an  attractive  result. 

The  groups  of  plants  and  plants  in  pots  in  tent 
No.  1  were  a  disappointment,  and  we  hope  that 
greater  interest  may  be  developed  in  this  section  at 
future  meetings ;  and  the  herbaceous  flowers  and 
annuals  lacked  effect  somewhat  by  not  being  set  up 
to  the  best  advantage.  A  lacking  thing  was  not  less 
noticeable  by  reason  of  frequent  vacant  spaces  on 
the  tables  in  the  same  tent,  a  fault  occurring,  we 
understood,  through  some  of  the  competitors  who 
entered  not  hurrying  up  with  their  exhibits.  A 
trouble  such  as  this  might  easily  be  surmounted  by 
a  judicious  re-arrangement  of  the  tables  after 
judging. 

Dahlias  were  a  moderate  show — the  fixture  being 
perhaps  a  little  too  early  for  the  best  of  them.  The 
Fern  classes  were  well  filled,  a  fine  specimen  of 
Staghorn  being  shown  by  Mr.  O.  Priaulx,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  well  merited  first.  The  best  Canna  we 
noticed  was  Doyen  Jean  Liabaud,  orange-yellow  with 
bronze  centre,  a  beautiful  example  of  which  was  in 
Mrs.  C.  De  Jersey’s  exhibit  from  Grange  Lodge. 

The  wild  flower  section  was  most  interesting,  the 
exhibit  staged  by  Mrs.  Marsham,  King's  Road 
House,  consisting  of  forty-eight  varieties  including 
Figwort  (Scrophularia),  Perforate  St.  John's  Wort, 
Verbascum  nigrum  and  the  Sea  Holly,  some  excellent 
specimens  of  which  latter  are  obtainable  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Island. 

The  Table  decorations  would  have  gained  much 
if  the  committee  had  provided  separate  tables  for 
each  exhibit,  a  plan  which  might  be  adopted  with 
advantage  in  the  next  schedule.  Mrs.  Bainbridge, 
Rohais  Manor,  secured  first  award  with  an  elegant 
arrangement  of  the  ever  popular  Sweet  Pea  blos¬ 
soms  ;  whilst  Miss  Cooke,  Catel,  obtained  a  charm¬ 
ing  effect  with  an  arrangement  of  Carnations, 
Adiantum,  and  Smilax.  An  extra  prize  went  to  Miss 
H.  A.  Gifford  for  an  equally  pleasing  exhibit.  The 
show  was  visited  by  large  numbers  on  both  days. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. — August  15th. 
Groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  in  evi¬ 
dence  on  Tuesday  last ;  but  the  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  were  the  most  conspicuous,  particularly 
the  masses  of  Campanulas,  Phloxes,  Lilies,  Mont- 
bretias,  Gladioli,  Pentstemons,  and  other  popular 
subjects.  Ferns  were  also  plentiful,  and  Apples 
were  attractive  for  this  early  period. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  En¬ 
field,  exhibited  a  pretty  and  interesting  group  of 
Orchids,  including  well-flowered  pieces  of  Vanda 
caerulea,  Laelia  elegans  Turner!,  Cattleya  Harrison- 
iae,  C.  gaskelliaDa  pallida,  C.  superba  splendens, 
C.  gigas,  C.  Eldorado  splendens,  C.  E.  crocata,  C. 
dowiana,  Laelia  amanda  (Syn.  Cattleya  roths- 
childiana),  and  L.  elegans  Turneri.  Pretty  also 
were  Vanda  Charleswoithii  Low’s  var.,  with  silvery- 
pink  flowers,  and  Dendrobium  leeanum  enfieldense, 
with  lighter  rosy  flowers  than  the  type.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 
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Sir.  F.  WigaD,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young), 
Clare  LawD,  East  Sheen,  exhibited  a  grand  bigen¬ 
eric  hybrid  in  Laeliocattleya  wiganiana(L.  purpurata 
X  Lc.  dominiana)  with  a  large  dark  maroon-purple 
lip  ;  also  Cattleya  Whitei  Wigan's  variety  (C.  war- 
neri  x  C.  schilleriana),  C.  Atalanta,  C.  Aclandiae 
nigrescens,  and  Laeliocattleya  Aurora. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Cooke), 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  exhibited  a  fine  plant  of 
Odontoglossum  Uro-Skinneri,  O.  crispum  Miss  F. 
M.  Bovill,  and  O.  c.  Trianaei  Rosefield  variety,  two 
very  choice  varieties.  The  Rev.  F.  Paynter  (gardener, 
Mr.  H.  Cook),  Stoke  Hill,  Guildford,  exhibited  cut 
flowers  of  Orchids,  including  C.  gaskelliana  virgin- 
alis,  and  a  plant  of  Laeliocattleya  crispa  x  C. 
Warneri. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild  (grower,  Mr. 
E.  Hill),  TriDg  Park,  Tring,  exhibited  a  fine  spike  of 
Stauropsis  lissochiloides,  bearing  twelve  flowers  and 
many  unopen  buds.  He  also  had  Schomburgkia 
Lyonsii,  a  very  interesting  species,  having  white 
flowers,  spotted  with  crimson. 

Mr.  G.  Norman,  gardener  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  House,  Herts.,  exhibited  a  magnificent  piece 
of  Aerides  sanderiana,  haviDg  a  stem  2$  ft.  high,  and 
bearing  four  long  drooping  racemes  of  bloom.  It  is 
reckoned  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  It  was  grown  in  a  9  in.  pot,  and  was 
accorded  a  Cultural  Commendation.  Capt.  Thos. 
A.  Julian,  10,  Woodside,  Plymouth,  staged  cut 
flowers  of  the  richly-coloured  Cattleya  Harrisoniae 
violacea.  C.  E.  Chrimes,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Mark 
Watts),  Selwood,  Rotherham,  showed  the  beautiful 
Cattleya  hardyana  var.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Chrimes.  W. 
MacDonald,  Esq.,  Atholl  Hydro,  Pitlochry,  N.B  , 
showed  a  hybrid  Cypripedium. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  of  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  banked  up  a  beautiful  amount  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers,  which  were  really  creditable, 
coming  from  so  dry  a  soil.  The  Phloxes,  Gaillardias, 
Gladiolus,  and  Liliums  were  of  course  the  chief 
plants  in  evidence.  Lilium  tigrinum  splendens  and 
Gladiolus  W.  Watson,  Crinum  Powellii,  and  the  best 
varieties  of  Phloxes  too  numerous  to  individualise. 
P.  Liberte  (rosy-pink),  P.  Epopee  (light  mauve),  P. 
Coquelicot  (bright  crimson),  and  P.  Etna,  also  a 
fine  rich  crimson.  (Silver  Floral  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  of  Hale  Farm  Nur¬ 
series,  Tottenham,  brought  together  a  large 
enumeration  of  Dahlias  in  all  classes.  Of  the  free 
and  graceful  Cactus  types,  Starfish,  a  bright  vermil¬ 
ion ;  Col.  Wilson,  Beatrice  (pale  mauve);  Mrs.  C. 
Turner,  brilliant  sulphur-yellow  ;  and  a  fine  banking 
of  Lilies  and  herbaceous  flowers.  Messrs.  Ware’s 
Begonias,  too,  were  shown,  and  one  only  needs  to 
mention  these  to  recall  the  fact  that  no  better  could 
be  seen.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Purnell  Purnell,  Esq.,  of  Woodlands,  Streatbam 
Hill,  showed  a  miscellaneous  group  of  greenhouse 
plants  in  flower,  including  Fuchsias,  Begonias, 
Celosias,  &c.  Nice  foliage  plants  were  interspersed. 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Chelsea, 
S.W.,  showed  a  very  varied  grcup  of  Conifers  and 
Pentstemons  in  pots.  These  latter  were  all  named, 
and  were  remarkable  for  good  form  and  substance. 
Le  Flambeau,  white  throat  and  purple  edge ; 
Minerva,  one  of  the  same,  but  somewhat  lighter ; 
Lord  Cromer,  mauvy ;  and  Pallas,  a  soft  pink 
variety,  were  very  fine.  They  also  showed  large 
specimens  of  Andromeda  arborea,  Apera  arundin- 
acea,  Clerodendron  trichotomum,  and  Vitis  hetero- 
phylla  var. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Ryecroft,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  had  a  select  array  of  double  and  single 
Begonia  blooms.  The  substance  of  these  blooms, 
and  the  brilliance  of  the  same,  made  up  for  a  some¬ 
what  lack  in  the  size.  Numerous  fine  seedlings  were 
shown,  and  of  the  named  varieties  Phil  Rider,  rosy- 
carmine  ;  H.  A.  Needs,  glowing  ball  of  scarlet- 
crimson  ;  and  Hovis,  with  beautiful  rounded  petals, 
were  very  fine  ;  so  were  the  singles. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts., 
were  strong  in  Roses  and  Phloxes.  Esperance  is  a 
strikingly  fine  Phlox,  with  a  white  rayed  centre  and 
mauve  edge ;  Etna,  a  warm  crimson  bloom ; 
Diamond,  pure  white ;  and  Iris,  a  violet-purple 
variety.  The  Roses  were  good,  especially  H.  T. 
Marquis  de  Salisbury,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  the 
new  Tea,  Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia,  a  dull, 
rolled-up  but  pleasant  rosy-pink  cluster  Rose,  sure 


to  take  well ;  together  with  some  fine  blooms  of 
Marechal  Niel  from  the  open. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  put  together  a 
mighty  fine  double  cordon  of  Gladioli  of  the  Gande- 
vensis  types.  We  cannot  give  more  than  a  mention 
of  a  tithe  of  the  grand  samples  shown,  almost  every 
one  of  those  shown  having  long  spikes  of  large 
well  shaped,  brilliant  flowers,  in  a  host  of  colour 
combinations.  Nothing  could  be  nicer  for  massing 
in  beds  than  this  selection  : — St.  Gatien  (brilliant  car¬ 
mine,  white  pencilling),  Calliphon  (rosy-crimson, 
suffused  white),  Gallia,  peach  ground  and  speckled 
with  light  mauve,  very  fine ;  Princess  Royal,  pink 
with  deeper  edge;  Marcianus,  living  crimson  or  Ver¬ 
million  ;  Dodo,  pink  and  maculated ;  Semolina,  an 
orange-carmine  variety,  extremely  beautiful.  (Silver 
Plora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
made  one  of  ihe  most  pleasing  displays  in  the  hall • 
Herbaceous  Phloxes  were  almost  the  only  show,  but 
so  well  relieved  by  Stachys  latifolia  that  alone  this 
blaze  was  very  lovely.  Argon,  a  pale  peach  variety ; 
Coquelicot,  a  lovely  liviDg  carmine  show  ;  Iris,  the 
deep  violet  variety  ;  Bayadere,  pure  white;  Claudot, 
pale  pink  with  deeper  centre;  Etna,  brilliant  car¬ 
mine  ;  and  Huxley,  mauve  edge  and  white  centre. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  of  Colchester,  grouped  a 
display  of  hardy  cut  flowers.  Gladioli,  Liliums  and 
Montbretias  were  each  well  represented  and  gave 
beauty  and  fragrance  around  their  part.  Lilium 
auratum,  L.  a.  rubrum  viitatum,  were  really  good; 
and  Leveque,  W.  Watson  and  Etna  Gladioli,  good 
also.  The  Montbretia  crocosmiaeflora  and  Pottsi 
varieties  are  always  lovely  and  should  be  grown  by 
all.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  B.  May  made  quite  a  sensation  with  his 
new  Campanula  isophylla  .Mayi,  a  new  form  sent* 
out  recently  by  him.  If  all  the  specimens  could  be 
grown  as  those  shown  by  Mr.  May,  then  everybody 
will  take  to  growing  this.  Ferns  were  freely  used 
around  the  three  conical  Campanula  groups.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mrs.  Abbott,  South  Villa,  Regent’s  Park  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  G.  Kell),  brought  a  most  creditable  group 
of  half-hardy  annuals  (Celosia  plumosa  varitties) 
and  stove  fine  foliage  plants.  Palms  were  in  great 
evidence  in  the  arrangement,  and  Ferns  and 
Eulalia  japonica,  the  striped  grass.  Crotons,  of 
good  colour  and  form,  and  also  some  fine  Caladiums, 
Dracaenas  and  well  flowered  Liliums  composed  in 
their  combination  a  most  effective  and  large  flowing 
arrangement.  (Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs,  John  Laing  &  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill,  S.E., 
showed  Caladiums,  interspersed  with  Eulalia 
japonica  and  Pteris  serrulata.  Mme.  Imbert 
Koechlin  (pale  green  or  creamy,  maculated  with  red 
blotches) ;  Excellent,  a  large  foliaged  variety,  with 
purple  veins  and  a  green  edge,  covered  with  white 
spots  ;  Mons  Chaber,  creamy-green  and  marked  wtth 
white  ;  Le  Grand  Success,  white  and  green  suffused  ; 
and  the  old  Candidum  were  each  types  of  good 
culture  and  selection.  Besides  these,  the  beautiful 
Saxifraga  sarmentosa  tricolor  superba,  quite  like  a 
silver  tricolor  Pelargonium,  was  staged  in  baskets. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
showed  a  group  of  some  300  blooms  of  Cactus  and 
Pompon  Dahlias.  Confining  ourattention  tothe  Cac¬ 
tus  varieties  as  being  mostly  appreciated  at  present, 
we  have  Starfish,  a  brilliant  crimson  ;  Mr.  John 
Goddard,  deep  rich  blood-red ;  Ebony,  very  deep 
and  good;  Lucius,  orange-carmine;  and  Countess 
of  Gosford,  buff  or  brownish-yellow.  Lady 
Penzance,  pure  clear  yellow  ;  Island  Queen,  a  pale 
mauve  form  ;  and  Day  Service,  a  beautiful  thing  but 
of  a  curious  colour.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Brand,  of  Saffron  Walden, 
staged  some  six  dozen  blooms  of  Hollyhocks,  three 
blooms  of  each  variety, such  as  Aletha  Smith  (reddish- 
pink)  ;  Mrs.  Crammer  Byng  (blush) ;  Alfred  Cliater 
(mauvy-pink) ;  and  Alba  superba,  a  pure  white. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  staged  Cactus 
Dahlia  blooms  in  the  following  prime  favourites  • 
Capstan,  King  of  Siam  (dark  maroon) ;  Countess  of 
Lonsdale;  Fusilier  (orange-carmine);  Beatrice  (pale 
mauve);  and  Exquisite  (a  bright  brick  red.)  They 
also  showed  Acacia  spikes,  and  various  species  of 
Eulalia,  as  E.  Japonica  zebrina  stricta  (new) ;  E. 
gracillima;  and  E.  variegata,  all  hardy  and  suitable 
lor  the  edge  of  ponds. 


Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  of  Barrowfield  Nurseries, 
Lower  Edmonton,  banked  a  great  group  of  Adian- 
tums  in  very  many  fire  varieties.  The  plants  were 
certainly  creditable  to  the  firm.  Of  the  very  fine 
forms  we  find  A.  Faulknerii,  and  A.  gracillimum ; 
and  A.  Capillus-Veneris  Mariesii  ;  A.  tenerum  ;  A 
Collisii  ;  A.  rhodophyllum  (a  lovely  pink  massy  little 
plant) ;  A.  curvatum  ;  A.  macrophyllum  ;  A.  farley- 
ense;  and  A.  Capillus-Veneris  imbricatum  of  the 
intermediate  and  larger  fronded  varieties.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal  ) 

A  collection  of  fruit  came  from  Lord  Gerrard 
(gardener.  Mr.  Walker).  The  Melons,  which  included 
Blenheim  Orange  ;  Frogmore  Seedling  ;  High  Cross 
Hybrid  ;  Hero  of  LockiDge ;  Holborn  Favourite 
and  others  were  grand  to  a  high  degree.  Peaches 
were  behind  somewhat,  but  Grapes  were  good. 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Lord  Foley  (gardener,  Mr.  Miller),  of  Ruxley 
Lodge,  Esher, also  sent  a  high  class  collection  of  fruit, 
some  from  indoors,  some  irom  under  glass.  Melon 
Archie  Henderson  ;  Peaches,  Violette  Hative,  and 
Royal  George ;  Orange  Rivers  Apricot ;  Kirk’s 
Plum ;  Guigne  de  Winkler  Cherry,  and  strong 
clustered  sprajs  of  Bigarrau  Blanc  d’  Espagne,  a 
most  remarkable  bearing  branch,  well  deserved  the 
Silver  Knightian  Medal. 

Mr.  G.  Keif,  of  South  Abbot,  held  a  splendid  show 
of  fruit  (grown  within  two  miles  of  Charing  Cross), 
including  Barrington  Peach,  Monarch  Melon,  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  Plums  and  Apples,&c.  (Silver 
Gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  S.  Spooner  &  Sons,  of  Hounslow,  had  a 
handsome  exhibit  of  Apples  in  thirty-six  dishes  from 
five  to  nine  fruits  each.  Early  Red  Margaret,  Peach 
Apple,  Lady  Sudeley,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Beauty 
of  Bath,  and  Red  Astrachan  were  the  finest  of  the 
array.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  also  bad  a  beautiful 
and  clean  array  of  Apples  in  the  following  good  varie¬ 
ties: — Irish  Peacb,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Beauty  of 
Bath,  Lady  Sudeley,  White  Transparent. 

Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries, 
Cambridge,  had  a  number  of  beautiful  Cactus 
Dahlias  of  great  brilliance.  They  received  several 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
had  some  fine  plants  of  their  recent  introduction 
Acer  californicum  aureum. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  of  Maidstone,  had  a 
very  superior  exhibit  of  Apples,  of  which  Lady 
Sudeley,  Lord  Suffield,  Peter  the  Great,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  Beauty  of  Bath 
were  each  examples  from  many  others,  all  of  sur¬ 
passing  quality.  (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  of  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a 
vase  of  the  improved  Centaurea  americana  alba,  a 
novelty  to  the  list  of  Centaureas.  The  best  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  would  be  to  say  it  resembled  an  enormous 
Sweet  Sultan  bloom.  They  also  sent  some  plants  of 
Nemesia  compacta  alba. 

LADYWELL,  LEWISHAM,  AND  DISTRICT, 
COTTAGERS'.  —A itgust  1 6th  and  ijth. 
Favoured  with  ideal  weather  and  a  hearty  appre¬ 
ciation  from  the  large  turn  out  of  visitors,  the  pro¬ 
moters  and  members  of  the  above  horticultural 
society  cannot  complain  at  all  of  this,  their  18th 
annual  exhibition.  S.  J.  Gore,  Esq.,  very  kindly 
lent  his  beautiful  and  very  well  adapted  grounds  of 
Camp  Hill  House  for  the  exhibition  tents,  &c.  The 
chief  arrangements  had  been  carried  cut  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  the  well-known  nur¬ 
seryman,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Pratt  (secretary),  W. 
Bennett  (treasurer),  and  other  officers.  The  show 
was  formally  opened  by  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  in  the 
afternoon,  who  made  the  following  apt  observation, 
that  it  gave  her  great  pleasure  in  responding  to 
the  kind  invitation  of  the  committee.  The  society, 
she  said,  was  to  be  congratulated  upon  so  great 
a  success.  It  commenced  in  1882  with  an  exhibition 
of  Vegetable  Marrows.  To-day  it  had  a  membership 
of  300,  with  twelve  acres  of  ground  ;  and  150  tenants 
of  allotments.  She  thought  this  was  very  encouraging 
especially  when  one  considered  how  fast  the  builder 
was  covering  all  available  spaces.  The  hope  was  ex! 
pressed  that  the  keen  interest  would  be  maintained 
and  furthered,  as  it  was  really  a  good  work.  Mrs. 
Jones  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  bouquet  of 
flowers  at  this  juncture.  A  large  company  of  those 
interested  sat  at  luncheon  soon  after  three.  The 
Chinese  lante:trs  and  bunting,  together  with  sports 
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and  music  from  the  Lewisham  Industrial  and 
M'tzner  Mandoline  Bands  added  greatly  to  the  en- 
j  yment  of  the  gathering.  Our  space  is  too  limited 
to  make  anythiog  like  a  detailed  account,  so  that 
those  unnoticed  must  not  feel  disparaged. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  came  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
of  Ryecroft,  Hither  GreeD,  Lewisham,  who  showed 
what  he  could  do  in  the  arranging  of  an  effective 
collection.  Nothing  better  in  the  way  of  double  and 
single  tuberous  Begonias  could  be  seen  anywhere. 
With  a  background  of  Bamboos,  and  here  and  there 
a  da  h  of  bright  Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  (well  raised)  were  some  splendid 
broad  and  narrow-leaved  Crotons  in  at  least  a  dozen 
best  named  varieties.  Soft  green  Maidenhair  Ferns 
formed  a  restful  underground  for  the  rainbow  colours 
of  the  Begonias.  As  the  edge  was  raised,  and  the 
buck  parts  flowing,  no  sameness  could  be  addicted  to 
the  general  plan  ;  and  specimen  Aralia  gracillima, 
Anthericum  variegatum,  Acalypha  hispida,  with  an 
outer  edge  of  Panicum  to  set  off  all,  also  helped  the 
effect. 

From  Messrs.  B.  Walker  &  Sons,  6r,  High  Street, 
Lewisham,  came  a  group  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers. 
They  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  brilliance 
of  the  colouring,  the  depth  too,  and  substance  of 
each,  was  Ai.  Phloxes,  Coreopsis,  Gladioli  and 
Liliums  were  surpassingly  fine.  They  also  showed 
some  boxes  of  H.  P.  and  Tea  Roses,  sma'l  but  good, 
and  also  artistic  floral  designs. 

Mr.  A.  Hudson,  Court  Florist,  12,  Weardale  Road, 
had  extra  choice  floral  decorations,  including  flo  ver 
baskets,  wreaths,  and  bouquets. 

The  "One  and  All 11 ’Company  had  a  table  of 
sample  packets  of  seeds,  and  manure,  &c. 

Groups.— For  cottagers,  the  groups  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect  were  certainly  all  creditable. 
Fuchsias,  zonal  Pelargoniums  (Geraniums),  Glox¬ 
inias,  Lobelia,  Begonias,  Coleus,  and  plants  of  this 
sort  were  of  course  the  chief  in  all  the  displays.  It 
says  well  for  the  good  taste  and  knowledge  of  the 
amateurs  at  Lewisham,  that  freedom  and  fine  blend¬ 
ings  were  so  conspicuous  all  round.  Mr.  Savage  gut 
the  first  award  (£3  3s  ),  with  a  good  group,  lightly 
arranged;  Mr.  M.  Stevens,  Lewisham,  had  fine 
plants,  bat  rather  too  closely  massed  ;  Mr.  Westcott 
came  in  third. 

Specimen  Coleus,  Fuchsias,  Ferns,  Begonias  and 
Pelargoniums  filled  a  table  72  ft.  long.  Though  the 
space  was  too  limited  to  give  the  best  effect  to  each 
plant,  one  could  yet  see  that  much  of  value  was 
tabled.  Competition  was  keeD,  and  in  most  classes 
very  good  plants  were  to  be  seen.  The  first  prize 
for  three  Fuchsias  in  Class  XIX  ,  went  to  Mr.  W. 
S  ivage,  of  Lewisham  ;  Mr.  H.  Russell,  Emersdale 
Read,  was  first  for  the  best  two  window  plants. 

Mr.  W.  Musson,  Emersdale  Road,  got  first  for 
two  very  sturdy  and  well  flowered  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  In  Class  III.,  for  two  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Mr.  Musson  came  again  first,  as  also  for  two 
Petunias,  which  showed  how  they  should  be  grown. 
For  three  Petunias,  Mr.  Savage,  Lewisham,  showed 
very  well  grown  plants,  clean  and  bright.  He  also 
came  in  first  for  three  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  ;  Mr. 
C.  Payne,  Catford,  being  second. 

Vegetables. — In  the  Potato  classes  there  were 
said  to  be  well  on  for  twenty-eight  entries,  and  in  the 
classes  for  Peas  so  many  as  twenty-six  dishes  were 
found  in  one  class.  We  cannot  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  classes.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  points  are  really  wanted  in  this  or  that 
vegetable,  we  believe  the  cottager  exhibitors  at  this 
show  are  well  up.  Beet  was  clean  and  well  selected. 
Mr.  G.  Tarrant,  of  Lewisham,  was  first  for  six  roots 
in  Class  XL1.  French  Beans  were  rather  large  and 
old,  perhaps,  but  Mr.  Fox’s  first  prize  dish  were  as 
good  as  need  be  desired. 

Fancy  having  seventeen  collections  of  vege  ables 
(eight  varieties).  Mr.  Turner,  of  Catford,  was  first 
w  th  Cabbages,  French  Beans,  Potatos,  Onions,  Car¬ 
rots,  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  Beet;  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
of  Catford,  came  second. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor,  of  Ladywell,  was  first  in  the  class 
for  two  dishes  of  Potatos;  Mr.  Farrant,  second;  and 
Mr.  Payne,  third. 

For  nine  Beets,  Mr.  Humphrey  stood  first. 

For  nine  Carrots,  Mr.  Dove,  of  Bromley,  was 
awarded  first  with  a  fine,  even  and  smooth  lot;  Mr. 
B  .rgess,  of  Lewisham  came  second. 

For  a  collection  of  Srlads,  Mr.  Burgess  led  the 
'Vay  ;  and  next  him  was  Mr.  Dove,  followed  by  Mr. 
E.  Kelsey,  of  Lewisham 

Mr.  J.  Clark,  of  Lewisham,  was  the  winner  for 
nine  beautiful  Tomatos;  and  Mr.  Burgess  second. 

Two  fiae  Cucumbers  were  f.om  Mr.  G.  Evans, 
who  here  won. 

The  first  prize  for  three  Cauliflowers  went  to  Mr. 
Petty,  of  Lewisham;  and  first  for  three  Cabbages  to 
Mr.  G.  Taylor,  of  Ladywell. 


The  best  nine  stalks  of  Rhubarb  came  from  Mr. 
H.  Reeves. 

Mr.  C.  Jarman,  of  Lewisham,  had  the  best  Onions, 
and  grand  they  were. 

Mr  Jaques  .won  for  Vegetable  Marrows. 

The  exhibits  numbered  700,  being  200  of  an 
advance. 

QUGSCIODS  ADD  SBPB6RS- 

Ayrshire  Roses  Losing  their  Leaves-— W.  R. :  After 
carefully  examining  the  leaves  you  sent  us  we  can 
find  no  trace  of  living  insects  or  fungi  upon  them  at 
present ;  but  appearances  point  to  insects  about  the 
time  the  leaves  were  young,  as  they  are  more  or  less 
punctured.  This  being  done  in  the  early  stages,  the 
damage  becomes  more  apparent  as  the  leaves  get 
older,  and  the  punctures  get  larger.  Many  small 
holes  may  be  detected  in  them.  We  also  find  the 
cast  off  skins  of  insects  on  the  under  side.  These  in¬ 
sects  belong  to  the  same  tribe  as  the  frog-hopper, 
and  must  be  looked  for  as  the  young  leaves  are  ex¬ 
panding  in  May  and  early  June.  If  you  find  pale 
green  and  yellow  insects  actively  running  about  upon 
the  leaves  at  that  time  you  should  give  the  bushes  a 
good  syringing  with  strong  soapy  water  ;  and  if  it  has 
a  little  tobacco  water  in  it  so  much  the  better.  This 
operation  may  be  repeated  in  a  day  or  two  if  you  still 
find  any  insects,  as  they  are  very  active  and  run 
underneath  the  foliage  where  the  soapy  water  may  not 
have  reached  them.  All  this  should  be  attended  to  in 
spring  when  the  insects  and  the  leaves  are  passing 
through  their  early  stages  of  development. 

Rose  W.  A.  Richardson. — Omega :  It  depends 
very  largely  on  the  nature  of  your  soil  whether  this 
Rose  would  succeed  on  its  own  roots,  but  generally 
speaking  it  is  an  easy  one  to  grow,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  reason  why  it  should  not  succeed  on  its  own 
roots  in  a  well  drained  soil.  The  best  plan  is  to 
plant  out  a  number  of  the  Rose  on  its  own  roots  in 
different  situations  and  aspects  in  the  garden.  This 
is  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  way  of  testing 
what  it  will  do  in  the  soil  of  your  district.  Now  or 
a  little  later  is  the  time  to  set  about  rooting  cuttings 
with  the  view  of  having  young  rooted  plants  to  put 
out  next  spring,  so  that  they  may  get  thoroughly 
established  before  winter. 

Artificial  Manures  for  Leeks  and  Celery. — 
Omega  :  For  using  in  a  liquid  state  after  this  period 
of  the  year,  nitrate  of  soda  and  guano  are  the  best 
things  you  can  use  at  the  present  time.  Their  pre¬ 
paration  is  quite  simple.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
put  a  table-spoonful  of  guano  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
stir  it  and  pour  into  the  lines  of  Leeks  and  Celery. 
In  the  case  of  nitrate  of  soda  put  about  %  oz.  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  stir  and  apply  it.  Of  course,  you 
can  make  up  any  quantity  you  like,  But  in  the  above 
proportions.  The  Leeks  and  Celery  may  be  watered 
one  week  with  the  guano,  and  the  next  week  with 
the  nitrate  of  soda,  and  so  on  alternately.  Always 
err  on  the  safe  side  by  giving  weak  rather  than 
strong  doses.  Make  sure  that  the  soil  about  the 
plants  is  quite  moist,  and  you  will  be  safe. 

Names  of  Plants. — Bass,  B.D. :  1,  Thunbergia 
erecta;  2,  Nierembergia  gracilis;  3,  Platycodon 
grandiflorum  (if  only  6  in.  high  it  is  the  variety  P.  g. 
Mariesi,  and  this  we  believe  it  is;  4,  Begonia  mani- 
cata ;  5,  Asplenium  Bellangeri. — E.  C.  H.  D.  \  1, 
Inula  Helenium  ;  2,  Erica  vagans  (this  and  the  pre¬ 
vious  species  are  rare) ;  3,  Matricaria  Chamomilla  ; 
4,  A  garden  variety  of  Calceolaria  we  do  not  recog¬ 
nise  ;  5,  Matricaria  Chamomilla.  (Would  you  let  us 
know  where  No.  2  was  found  ) — Cottager,  North  Corn¬ 
wall'.  i,  Enchanter’s  Nightshade  (Circaea  lutetiana) ; 
2,  Fool’s  Parsley  )(Aethusa  ,Cynapium). — R.M.:  1, 
Sidalcea  oregana;  2,  Origanum  vulgare ;  3,  Matri¬ 
caria  inodora  flore  pleno  ;  4,  Senecio  Doria  ;  5,  Cen- 
taurea  dealbata. — A .  R.  M.:  1,  Spiraea  tomentosa  ;  2 
Spiraea  Douglassii;  3,  Tilia  petiolaris  ;  4,  Lathyrus 
latifolius  ;  5,  Veronica  hulkeana  ;  6,  Campanula  lati- 
folia  alba.  —  A.  Watt'.  1,  Agapanthus  umbellatus  ;  2, 
Pelargonium  denticulatum  ;  3,  Fuchsia  fulgens ;  4, 
Fuchsia  thymifolia  :  5,  Sedum  dassyphyllum  ;  Sedum 
reflexum  monstrosum  ;  6,  Abutilon  megapotaroicum 
variegatum ;  7,  Oxalis  corniculata  rubra. — Calceolaria y 
St  Issey:  1,  Rosa  spinosissima ;  2,  Crepis  virens;  3, 
Mentha  Pulegium ;  4,  Leontodon  autumnalis ;  5, 
Malva  sylvestris  ;  6,  Hypochaeris  radicata.  (Your 
other  question  next  week.) 

Communications  Received  — D.  Houston.— Sut¬ 
ton  &  Sons. — P.  F.  Le  Sueur. — John  K.  King. — John 
H.  Wilson. — J.  C.,  Chard.— A.D.W.  (next  week) — 
E.  W.  Greening.— L.C.—W.  M.— A.  C.—H.W.— 
Chas.  Denham. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

David  W.  Thomson,  24,  Frederick  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh  — Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

Samuel  Dobie  &  Son,  Heathfield  Gardens,  near 
Chester — Winter  and  Spring  Flowers  for  the  Green¬ 
house  and  Garden. 

Wm.  Watson  &  Son,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin. 
— Select  List  of  Carnations  and  Violas. 

John  K.  King,  Coggesball,  Essex,  and  Reading, 
Berks.— Facts  for  the  Seed  Trade. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  r,  Waterloo  Plac;,  Edinburgh. 
—  D.cksons’  Flower  Roots. 

Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Ltd.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Handsworth,  near  Sheffield,- Ca’abgue  of  Bulbs 
and  Flower  Roots. 


Carnation  Disease  Antidote. 


A  sure  cure,  preventative,  and  plant 
stimulant. 

It  may  be  used  for  Diseases  affecting 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatos,  &c. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  our  leading  experts 
have  reached  me,  unsolicited,  that  my  Carnation 
Disease  Antidote  is  a  sure  and'  certain  cure  for  this 
pest. 

FULLDIRECTIOWSFOBUSEOH  EACH  BOTTLE. 

Pint  Bottles,  3/6.  Quarts,  6/-.  Half-Gallon,  10/6. 
Gallon,  20/-. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(PATENTED). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orohld  Growers  and  Floral  Deoorator 
Price,  per  dozen,  8s.  94.,  post  paid, 

USUAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

A  Remittance  respectfully  requested  with  all  Orders 
Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at 
Stanley  Bridge,  S.  W. 


ALFRED  ODTRAM,  F.R.H.S. 

7,  Moore  Park  Road,  Fulham, 

LONDON,  B.W. 


No  worm  or  other  vermin  can  possibly  enter  a  plant  where 

Porter’s  Patent  Invincible  Crocks 

Is  used.  Neither  boards,  slates,  nor  ashes  are  required  to 
stand  the  pots  on,  so  that  money,  time,  and  injury  to  plants 
are  saved ;  they  fit  any  pot,  and  last  for  many  years.  All 
Chrysanthemum  growers  should  use  them 

30,1s.;  100,3s.;  1,000,  25s.;  Carriage  Paid. 

A.  POUTER,  STONE  HOUSE.  MAIDSTONE. 

BRITISH  ORCHIDS 

BY  A,  D.  WEBSTER. 

Author  of  “  Hardy  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees,  and  Shrubs.” 
"  Hardy  Conifers.” 

An  exhaus'ive  description  of  every  species  and  variety, 
with  Chapters  on  Cultivation,  Fertilization,  &o.,  together  with 
an  ILLUSTRATION  of  each  species. 

Second  and  enlarged  edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5/-, 


London— J.  S.  VIRTUE  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  26,  Ivy  Lane,  E.C. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  59  pages  and  oover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming;  advocate  of  oo-opera 
tionln  agriculture,  In  the  supply  of  farm  requisites  and  the  sale 
of  produce;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  oilcakes 
complete  manures, reliable  seeds  and  Implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s. 
Inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  64.  eaoh,  through  all 
Newsagents, — 3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


ignatlfitraJ 


AMATEURS 

Wha  follow  Ike  tnitrnotlenr  given  la 

Tk«  Amateur  Orehid  Cultivators’  Guide  Book. 
be  s.  a.  busbbsby.  r.B.a.8., 

•BGSI9  •R9Wai  TO 

fke  mgbt  Eem.  JOS.  CHAB3KRLAIK,  M.K 

CAN  8!0!  ORCHIDS 

In  Cost,  Intermediate,  or  Warm  Hotuee, 

SUCCESSFULLY 


There  It  a  Calendar  of  Operation,  far 
eaoh  taentk,  and  full  lafonnatien  u  to 
the  treatment  required  by  all  Orchids 
mentioned  In  the  book. 

ffiOi  some  fine  coloured  illustrations 

Second  Edition. 

5s.  od. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. 
“Gardening  World’  Office, 

&  6,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London 
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DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS, 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THEY  HAVE  RECEIVED  THEIR  ANNUAL  SUPPLY  OF 

HYACINTHS,  NARCISSUS,  TULIPS, 

AND  OTHER  BULBS; 

AND  ARE  PLEASED  TO  SAY  THAT  THEY  ARE  IN  FINE  CONDITION. 


BULB  CATALOGUE  FOR  1899 

Has  now  been  posted  to  all  their  Customers  ;  anyone  not  having  received  the  same,  a  Duplicate 
Copy  will  immediately  be  forwarded,  Post  Free,  on  application, 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

BULBS  FOR  EARLY  FORCING. 

WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 
FREEZIA  REFRACTA  ALBA. 

PAPER  WHITE  NARCISSUS. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS. 

My  consignments  of  the  above  are  now  to  hand  in  excellent  condition.  Early  orders  solicited.  Catalogues  free. 


JOHN  RUSSELL,  Richmond  Nurseries,  SURREY. 


By  Special 
Appointment 


ORCHIDS— ORGHIDS 


QUANTITY  IMMENSE, 
to  pf R  H  the  Inspection  of  our  New  Range  of  Houses 
Prince  of  Wales. 


IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED  BY 


HUGH  LOW  &  CO., 


BUSH  HILL  PARK, 
MIDDLESEX. 


NEXT  WEEK, 

SEPTEMBER  2nd. 

A. 

SPECIAL  .  . 

.  .  NUMBER 

OF 

The  Gardening  World 

TO  COMMENCE  THE 

16th  ANNUAL  VOLUME. 

Illustrations  and  Special 
Articles 

ON 

DUTCH 

AND  OTHER 

BULBS. 

Issued  Thursday,  August  31st. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 


HORTICULTURAL  CORRESPONDENCE  CLASSES. 

For  Particulars  and  Prospectus  apply— 

TUTOR,  4,  New  Street,  Kenilworth. 


‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


Edited  by  J.  FRASER.  F.L.S. 

SATURDAY ,  AUGUST  26 th,  1899. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday,  August  28th. — Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’  sales  of 
1,800  lots  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  their  Sale  Rooms,  67  and  68, 
Cheapside,  commencing  at  11  o'clock. 

Tuesday,  August  29th. — R.H.S.  Meeting  at  Drill  Hall. 

Wednesday,  August  30th.— Dover  Flower  Show. 

Thursday,  August  31st. — Thame,  Maidenhead  and  Sandy 
District  Flower  Shows;  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris' Sale 
at  11  o’clock,  in  their  Cheapside  Sale  Rooms, of  1,500  lots  of 
Dutch  Bulbs. 

Friday,  September  1st.— National  Dahlia  Exhibition  at  Crystal 
Palace  (2  days). 

Saturday,  September  2nd.— Worsley  and  District  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society’s  Exhibition. 


||OT  ONE  BUT  MANY  HORTICULTURAL  HALLS 
wanted. — Scarcely  a  year  passes  but 
we  hear  of  damage  to,  or  destruction  of 
flower  show  tents,  marquees,  staging  and 
exhibits,  but  particularly  of  damage,  some¬ 
times  irreparable,  to  flne  specimens  of 
exhibition  plants  that  may  have  taken 
years  to  reach  the  proper  size,  and  an  in¬ 
calculable  amount  of  time  and  labour  to 
bring  to  perfection.  About  two  years  ago 
a  sudden  gale  of  wind  in  the  north  of 
England  reduced  the  grand  exhibition  of 
the  Yorkshire  Gala  to  a  pitiable  wreck. 
Later  in  the  season  a  similar  fate  was 
feared  for  the  Shrewsbury  show.  We  have 
seen  the  big  tent  at  the  Temple  Show 
almost  trembling  in  the  balance.  The 
tents  of  the  Amersham  flower  show  were 


blown  down  on  the  15th;  and  between  8 
and  9  p.m.  on  the  16th  inst.  a  hurricane 
sprung  up  at  Aberdeen,  and  overwhelTed 
the  three  large  marquees, one  after  the  other, 
that  had  been  erected  in  the  Duthie  Park 
to  accommodate  the  annual  flower  show. 
Wednesday  being  the  night  before  the 
opening  of  the  show  a  large  quantity  of  the 
exhibits,  fruit,  flowers,  vegetables  and 
specimen  plants  had  been  put  in  position. 
Everything  augured  well  f.r  a  fine  and 
successful  show  till  the  gale  sprung  up.  To 
all  appearances  the  quality  of  the  exhibits 
was  of  a  high  order  of  merit;  but  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  the  marquees  had  all 
been  blown  down,  tables  overturned, 
specimen  plants  smashed,  and  fruit  and 
vegetables  scattered  about  the  place 
and  mixed  up  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
confusion. 

This  is  not  the  first  time,  in  our  recol¬ 
lection,  that  a  similar  mishap  has  over¬ 
taken  the  Aberdeen  Horticultural  Socie'.y, 
to  which  we,  in  company  with  many  others, 
can  only  offer  our  sympathy  for  the  great 
loss  the  society,  as  well  as  individual  ex¬ 
hibitors,  must  have  sustained.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  no  judging  of  exhibits  could  be 
attempted  on  account  of  the  damage  to 
plants  and  the  mixing  up  of  various 
people’s  fruit  and  vegetables,  independently 
of  the  damage  done  to  the  same.  As  soon 
as  the  gale  moderated  the  energetic  officers 
of  the  society  did  not  fold  their  arms  in 
despair,  but  set  about  getting  other 
marquees  and  erecting  them,  so  that  the 
exhibits  might  be  replaced  in  pos'tion  as 
far  as  possible,  so  that  the  patronising 
public  might  be  able  to  inspect  the  show. 
All  the  pot  plants  were  re-staged  by  noon 
on  Thursday  (17th)  ;  but  it  took  most  of  the 
remainder  of  the  day  to  get  the  cut  flowers, 
fruit  and  vegetables  into  anything  like 
order.  The  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  after 
being  introduced  by  Lord  Provost  Fleming, 
formally  opened  the  show.  She  was 
accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
who  also  took  part  in  the  speech-making. 
Several  other  influential  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  were  present,  all  sympathising  with 
the  society  for  the  mishap  which  had 
befallen  their  show,  the  success  of  which 
depended  now  solely  upon  the  gate  money 
and  the  patronage  of  the  general  public. 
Lord  Aberdeen  complimented  the  officials 
of  the  society  for  their  prompt  endeavours 
to  repair  the  effects  caused  by  the  hurricane. 
During  the  day  excellent  music  was  dis¬ 
pensed  by  the  band  of  the  ist  Battalion 
Gordon  Highlanders  from  Edinburgh 
Castle. 

A  similar  catastrophe  is  liable  to  overtake 
any  society  throughout  the  country,  whose 
show  is  staged  under  canvas,  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  the  elements,  which  are  always 
uncertain  on  any  given  day,  in  our  latitude. 
It  would  be  a  boon  to  societies,  and  horti¬ 
culturists  generally  throughout  the  land,  if 
some  genius  would  devise  a  means  for 
insuring  the  safety  of  tents  and  exhibits 
against  sudden  gales  of  wind.  It  is  not 
every  town  and  village  that  could  hope  to 
acquire  a  horticultural  hall ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  that,  something  more  durable 
than  tent  poles,  and  less  liable  to  destruction 
than  canvas  would  prove  an  inestimable 
boon.  Even  if  tent  poles  were  made  strong 
enough,  no  canvas  could  stand  against  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  owing  to  its  liability  to 
become  concave  and  act  as  a  receptacle  for 
the  accumulation  of  the  wind.  Wooden 
houses  for  the  accommodation  ofoneortwo 
shows  in  the  course  of  the  year  would  be 
costly  and  impracticable,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  more  wealthy  societies ;  but  much 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  co-operation 
of  different  societies,  and  even  corporations, 
in  building  halls  of  a  permanent  character 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  community. 
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Few  places,  we  opine,  in  the  British  Isles 
could  attempt  anything  similar  to  the 
Waverley  Market  in  Edinburgh;  yet  never¬ 
theless  a  hall  of  suitable  dimensions  for 
accommodating  all  the  more  valuable  pot 
plants  might  be  built  without  putting  any 
great  strain  upon  the  resources  of  the  public 
purse.  Circumstances  might  favour  the 
erection  of  tents  or  marquees  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hall  for  the  housing  of  cut 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  the  least  valuable 
of  the  fruit  exhibits.  In  these  days  of  co¬ 
operation  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
build  a  hall  that  could  be  turned  to  many 
useful  purposes  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  thereby  be  of  the  utmost  benefit 
to  the  community  at  large. 

- — — — •*• - 

Mr.  P.  Acton  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to 
H.  Haughton,  Esq.,  The  Grennon,  New  Brighton, 
Birkenhead,  Cheshire. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Milner,  the  eminent  landscape-gardener, 
has  received  the  honour  of  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
the  Northern  Star  from  His  Majesty  King  Oscar,  of 
Sweden. 

National  Laboratory — The  committee  appointed  by 
the  Treasury  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
national  laboratory,  by  extending  the  Kew  Observ¬ 
atory  in  the  Old  Deer  Park,  Richmond,  Surrey.  It 
also  recommends  that  the  Royal  Society  should  con¬ 
trol  the  laboratory. 

William  McMillan,  late  superintendent  of  Essex 
Co  unty  Park,  Essex  County,  N.J.,  U.S.A.,  died  at 
Newark  early  in  August,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 
He  went  from  Scotland  to  America  forty  years  ago. 
He  was  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Park  System, 
at  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and 
flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  29th,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster,  1-5  p.m.  At  three 
o'clock  a  paper  on  *'  The  Soil  considered  as  Plant- 
food,  and  its  Exhaustion,”  by  Monsieur  Georges 
Truffaut,  will  be  read. 

Weather  in  London. — The  past  eight  days  have 
been  of  an  even  tenor.  Some  have  been  close  and 
oppressive,  others  bright  but  breezy.  Saturday, 
August  19th,  was  showery  ;  Sunday,  dull  and  breezy ; 
Monday,  bright;  Tuesday,  cool  and  duller;  while 
Wednesday  was  bright.  The  nights  are  drawing  in 
quickly.  Rain  is  needed. 

The  English  Arboricultural  Society.— The  annual 
outing  of  this  society  was  held  in  London  last  week. 
The  party  (about  100,  mostly  from  the  North  of 
England)  had  a  varied  tour  around  Richmond,  Kew, 
Syon  House,  Osterley  Park,  &c.  The  aims  of 
eighteen-years-old  society  are  for  the  spreading  and 
gaining  of  sound  arboricultural  knowledge.  At  the 
business  meeting  it  was  shown  that  twenty-two  new 
members  had  enrolled  duri  ng  the  year.  The  total  at 
present  is  439. 

Horticultural  Photography. — As  we  recently  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  columns,  the  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  during  its  annual  festival  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  had  a  show  and  competition  for 
photographs  of  gardens  or  garden  produce.  There 
were  something  like  1,200  photos  of  varying  merits. 
These  were  hung  chiefly  on  either  side  of  screens  in 
the  central  transept.  We  can  all  imagine  how  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  such  a  collection  must  have 
been. 

Where  are  the  Gleichenias? — A  nurseryman  has 
been  going  the  round  of  the  London  nurseries,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  Ferns  are  largely  grown,  with  the 
object  of  securing  some  plants  of  Gleichenia,  large 
enough  for  exhibition  purposes,  or  nearly  so.  He 
has  failed  in  his  mission  and  has  been  told  more  than 
once  that  he  will  be  unable  to  find  them  outside  Kew. 

It  may  well  be  asked  where  are  the  fine  plants  that 
used  to  be  the  glory  of  exhibitions,  especially  in 
groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Alas  !  it  is 
to  be  feared  they  have  gone  where  the  old  time 
exhibitions  themselves  have  gone. 


The  S6ed  Capsules  of  the  Antirrhinum  are  remark¬ 
ably  suggestive  of  a  Bedouin’s  head  when  they  are 
severed  from  the  stalk  and  inverted  upon  a  hook  or 
pin. 

Cricket.— Hurst  &  Son  C.C.  v.  Clivedale  C.C. : 
This  match  was  played  at  Walthamstow,  August  19, 
and  was  won  by  the  former.  The  scores  were, 
Hurst  &  Son  C.C.,  202  for  six  wickets  (Squire  106, 
Delacourt  51,  not  out) ;  Clivedale  61. 

Liberation  of  Captive  Wild  Birds.— In  the  market 
place  of  Kingston-on-Thames  some  days  ago,  a  man 
was  offering  wild  birds  for  sale  in  cages.  A  fashion¬ 
ably  dressed  young  lady  approached  the  stall  of  the 
vendor  and  effected  the  purchase  of  a  dozen  linnets. 
As  the  cages  were  banded  to  her  she  removed  the 
birds  one  by  one  from  their  cages  and  threw  them  up 
in  the  air  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  bystanders. 
The  bird-seller’s  customer  was  seen  to  approach  a 
little  later  on,  and  buy  the  whole  stock  of  wild  birds, 
which  she  promptly  liberated,  As  the  birds  dis¬ 
appeared  into  space  the  lady  was  warmly  applauded 
by  the  market  people. 

Depravity  amongst  Bees.— Tilia  petiolaris,  the 
Crimean  Lime,  flowers  much  later  than  the  most  of 
its  congeners,  having  only  finished  flowering  a  few 
weeks  ago.  When  in  bloom  it  is  largely  visited  by 
humble  bees,  dozens  of  which  may  be  found  dead 
around  the  tree,  as  in  the  case  of  a  specimen  near  the 
Succulent  house  at  Kew.  Whetherthe  nectar  from  the 
flowers  is  poisonous  or  simply  intoxicating  is  not  quite 
clear  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  bees  get  weaker  and 
weaker,  yet  still  persist  in  flying  back  to  the  flowers 
to  sip  the  nectar  or  boose  till  perfectly  unfit  to  hold 
a  foot.  Should  the  wind  be  making  the  branches 
play  lightly  the  bees  frequently  get  knocked  to  the 
ground,  but  as  persistently  fly  back  till  unable  to  get 
up  at  all.  They  are  then  very  bad-tempered  if  inter¬ 
fered  with,  and  clutch  at  the  intruder  with  their  feet, 
while  unable  to  get  up.  On  the  lee  side  of  the  tree, 
the  dead  bodies  are  most  thickly  scattered  about 
It  seems  the  more  they  tipple  the  more  they  desire 
to,  till  unable  to  move. 

Strange  Development  in  Gloxinias  — Mr.  F.  G. 
Brewer,  gardener  to  Graham  Fish,  Esq.,  Oaklands, 
St.  Albans,  has  raised  a  curious  strain  of  Gloxinias, 
the  ou’come  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  foresee, 
if  he  only  perseveres  for  a  time  in  raising  succeeding 
generations  from  seed  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
colour  the  flowers  are  maroon-purple,  fading  to  blue 
at  the  margin,  while  the  form  is  of  the  ordinary  up¬ 
right  flowering  type.  In  this  the  flowers  present 
nothing  beyond  what  may  be  seen  in  any  modern 
batch  of  plants  raised  from  seeds.  Upon  looking  in¬ 
to  the  flower,  however,  four  white  lines  or  ridges  may 
be  observed  in  the  ‘hroat,  forking  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  Y.  The  apices  of  the  forks  are  more  or  less 
prolonged  and  free,  their  white  colour  being  strongly 
pronounced  against  the  maroon-purple  of  the  corolla. 
These  forking  lines  seem  to  be  an  outgrowth  or 
freak  of  the  stamens;  for  the  two  cells  of  the  usual 
four  anthers  are  free  and  diverging,  thus  showing 
that  there  has  been  some  disturbing  influence  at 
work  in  the  process  of  their  growth. 

“Do  Plants  Think  P  "—Anything  likely  to  prove 
that  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  absurd  may 
after  all  be  possible,  is  eagerly  made  use  of  by  the 
public  Press.  In  a  contemporary  we  find  the  above 
heading,  and  the  citation  of  a  case  where  the  tendril 
of  a  Vine  was  observed  to  be  making  straight  for  a 
nail  in  the  neighbouring  wall.  This  would  be  its 
support.  But  the  observer  shifted  and  repeatedly 
shifted  the  nail,  and  always  it  was  found  that  the  ten¬ 
dril  had  likewise  changed  and  was  reaching  for  the 
coveted  nail.  It  got  to  it  by-and-bye,  and  twined  it¬ 
self  firmly  round.  From  this  experiment  the  gentle¬ 
man  (said  to  be  a  well-known  botanist),  deducted, 
that  plants  m  1st  be  capable  of  reason.  But  after  all. 
although  the  observations  may  have  been  correct,  no 
thoughtful  person  could  ever  have  it  that  vegetation 
has  a  thinking  centre.  A  variety  of  circumstances 
could  have  aided  the  tendril  to  succeed  and  act  as  it 
did.  Darwin  had  the  proper  theory  when  he  said 
that  the  power  of  reaching  outwards  and  upwards, 
and  of  making  use  of  contiguous  supports  was  in¬ 
herent  and  natural  to  climbing  and  twining  plants. 
They  generally  grow  fast,  and  their  movements  of 
circumnutation  are  greater  and  more  obvious  than 
those  of  other  plants. 


A  New  Wrinkle  in  Spraying  is  reported  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Seme  old  fruit  trees  were  badly  infested 
with  scale  ;  they  were  sprayed  with  pure  kerosene 
and  immediately  afterwards  with  a  weak  solution  cf 
caustic  soda.  The  oil  routed  the  scale  and  the 
caustic  soda  then  neutralised  its  power  to  harm  the 
trees.  The  usual  solution  of  soda  is  2  ozs.  to  40 
gallons  of  water. 

Trials  at  Chiswick. — The  Peas  mentioned  at  p.  8c6. 
namely,  Winifred.Nobleman,  and  Alderman  Selected, 
as  haviog  received  Awards  of  Merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  were  sent  there  by  Mr. 
William  Deal,  Junr  ,  Feering  Hill,  Kelvedon,  Essex, 
and  not  by  Mr.  A.  Dean,  as  stated.  We  have  aho 
been  informed  that  the  new  Pea,  Glory  of  Devon, 
which  received  an  Award  of  Merit,  and  was  ascribed 
to  Messrs.  Toogcod  &  Sens,  was  really  raised  by 
Messrs.  R.  Veilch  &  Son,  Exeter,  Devon.  We  pre¬ 
sume  it  was  sent  to  Chiswick  by  the  Messrs.  Veilch  ; 
and,  if  so,  the  Award  of  Merit  belongs  to  them. 

Seed  Growing  in  California.— A  writer  in  The 
Florists'  Exchange,  says  that  after  having  visited  all 
the  largest  seed  growers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
America,  he  feels  satisfied  that  the  seed  growirg  for 
America  if  not  for  Europe  wiil  be  done  in  California 
on  account  of  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  it  in 
that  part.  Although  very  little  rain  falls  for  nine 
months  of  the  year,  the  moisture  is  supplied  from  the 
air  and  by  irrigation.  The  seeds  ripen  so  perfectly 
that  they  yield  nearly  100  per  cent,  germination 
test.  Besides  having  remarkable  success  with  such 
plants  as  Asters,  Verbenas,  Smilax,  and  Sweet  Peas, 
the  growers  are  just  now  busy  drying  and  harvesting 
Callas,  Freesias,  and  other  roots  and  bulbs,  which 
will  be  shipped  to  the  East. 

- — — 

WATER  LILIES  AT  EDENSIDE. 

From  year  to  year  we  find  that  the  Water  Lilies 
new  and  old,  that  is,  the  species  and  varieties,  with 
the  more  recent  hybrids,  are  finding  their  way  into 
nurseries  and  gardens  everywhere.  This  is  most 
gratifying.  We  may  here  observe  that  the  recent 
hybrids  have  furnished  the  incentive  for  the  revival 
of  the  culture  of  this  showy  and  most  interesting  race 
of  aquatics.  Their  easy  culture  is  another  valid 
reason  for  their  wide  dissemination  in  gardens.  Given 
sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  their  leaves  and 
flowers,  they  only  require  to  be  planted  out,  or  to 
be  sunk  in  baskets,  boxes  or  pots,  to  ensure  a  hand¬ 
some  display  of  their  variously  coloured  flowers 
during  the  greater  part  of  summer.  As  would-be 
cultivators  come  to  recognise  their  hardiness,  the 
number  of  cultivators  and  Water  Liles  is  bound 
yet  further  to  greatly  increase. 

Some  little  time  ago,  when  inspecting  the  Car¬ 
nations  at  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  James  Douglas,  V.M.H.,  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  notice  that  he  had  recently 
constructed  two  tanks  of  considerable  length,  and 
filled  them  with  all  the  best  of  the  Water  Lilies 
procurable,  and  that  at  considerable  cost,  especially 
for  the  newer  ones.  Amongst  those  in  bloom  we 
noted  Nymphaea  Laydeckeri  rosea,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  of  a  soft  blush-pink  when  they  first  open, 
but  ultimately  become  deep  rose,  with  red  filaments, 
N.  L.  purpurea  has  rich  rosy-purple  flowers,  but  the 
foliage  is  also  purple,  at  least  when  young,  and  that 
adds  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  variety. 

The  pigmy  N.  pygraaea  is  a  sweet  little  thing  with 
white  flowers  and  yellow  filaments.  In  N.  ellisiana 
we  have  one  of  the,  if  not  the,  darkest  Water  Lilies  in 
cultivation,  the  flowers  being  of  a  rich  crimson-red. 
Into  the  same  category  comes  Gloriosa,  also  crimson- 
red  ;  and  if  a  shade  lighter,  this  is  compensated  for 
by  the  much  larger  size  of  the  flowers  and  their 
numerous  petals.  N.  robmsoniana  is  another  crim¬ 
son-red  variety  with  larger  but  slightly  paler  flowers 
than  those  of  N.  ellisiana.  N.  odorata  rosea,  a 
variety  of  a  North  American  species,  has  large 
flowers  of  a  pleasing  soft  rose.  N.  gladstoniana  is 
notable  for  its  large  flowers,  but  they  as  well  as  the 
leaves  are  late  in  developing  by  comparison  with  the 
rest.  N.  caroliniana  nivea  is  notable  for  its  very 
numerous  petals,  which  are  pointed,  and  white 
flowers,  as  the  name  would  indicate.  N.  Candida 
has  broad,  blunt,  white  petals ;  but  the  filaments  are 
yellow,  deepening  to  orange  at  the  base,  thus  making 
a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  flower. 

Probably  the  largest  of  all  the  Water  Lilies  is  N. 
marliacea  albida,  having  very  large  flowers,  and 
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blunt  petals,  slightly  tinted  with  blush  at  the  base, 
but  otherwise  white.  Two  glorious  yellow  Water 
Lilies  are  N.  m.  sulphurea  and  N.  m.  chromatella, 
the  former  having  pointed,  and  the  latter  broad, 
blunt  petals.  As  their  huge  flowers  lie  upon  the 
water  they  bear  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to 


Mr.  Edward  Owen  Greening. 


aquatic  Cactus  Dahlias,  so  to  speak.  Gardeners 
generally  favour  the  broad-petalled  N.  m.  chroma¬ 
tella,  but  there  is  room  for  both ;  and  we  have  our 
opinion  that  the  narrow-petalled  N.  m.  sulphurea 
is  equally,  if  not  more  beautiful.  We  object  to  the 
rounding  off  of  the  petals  of  every  flower  which 
comes  under  the  aegis  of  the  cultivator,  and  consider 
the  notion  of  greater  beauty  existing  in  such  is 
fallacious,  on  account  of  the  greater  stiffness,  dump¬ 
iness  and  formality  which  it  introduces.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  leave  chacun  a  son  gout.  The  richest  in  this 
group,  probably,  is  N.  m.  flammea,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  red,  intensifying  in  colour  towards  the 
centre.  Many  of  the  above  are  only  making  their 
first  season's  growth,  and  that  the  small  pieces 
planted  should  have  come  into  bloom  so  quickly  is 
marvellous. 


PEOPLE  WE  HAVE  MET. 

Mr.  Edward  Owen  Greening. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  often  come  across  the 
above  name,  and  to  those  who  have  never  seen  the 
gentleman  in  question  we  present  the  accompanying 
portrait. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Greening  is  a  native  of  Warrington,  in 
Lancashire,  and  a  grandson  of  Nathaniel  Greening, 
who  introduced  to  that  busy  town  its  present  staple 
industry  of  wire  manufacture.  Mr.  Greening  is  the 
hon.  sec.  of  the  “  One  and  All  ”  Flower  Show,  and 
Chairman  of  Executive  of  the  National  Co-operative 
Festival.  His  first  public  work  was  in  connection 
with  the  Anti-Slavery  movement.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  honorary  secretary  of  the  Union  and 
Emancipation  Society,  during  the  war  between 
the  North  and  South  in  America. 

Forty  years  ago  he  joined  the  Cc-operative  move¬ 
ment,  when  it  had  but  one  million  of  total  business. 
His  chief  work  since  has  been  to  widen  its  scope  and 
maintain  its  highest  aims.  With  this  object  he  has 
pioneered  the  establishment  of  many  great  develop¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Association  in  1867 ;  the  National  Cc-operative 
Union  in  i86g  ;  the  nationalising  of  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  by  extension  to  London  in  1874 ;  the 
Co-operative  Institute  Society  about  the  same  time; 
the  Federation  of  Productive  Societies  in  1881  ;  the 
Labour  Association  in  1884  ;  the  One  and  All  Indus¬ 
trial  Flower  Shows  in  1885;  the  National  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Festivals  in  1887  ;  and  the  International  Cc- 
operative  Alliance  in  1892. 

In  these  works  he  has  been  associated  with  all  the 
great  leaders  of  thought  and  action,  who  have  made 


modern  Co-operation.  Mr-.  E.  O.  Greening  is  editor 
of  "  '  One  and  All '  Gardening,"  and  "  Agricultural 
Economist,’’  author  of  the  "  Co-operative  Traveller," 
and  "The  Co-operative  Traveller  Abroad,”  and 
other  works.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  work,  Mr.  E. 
O.  Greening  is  a  busy  man,  with  his  hands  full  at 
all  times,  yet  most  courteous  to  all  with  whom  his 
labours  bring  him  into  contact. 

PLANTS  RECENTLY  CERTIFICATED. 


The  undermentioned  awards  were  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  15th  inst. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Laeliocattleya  wiganiana,  Nov.  hyb.  bigen. — 

The  parents  of  this  bigeneric  hybrid  were  Laelia 
purpurata  (female)  and  Laeliocattleya  dominiana 
(male)  itself  a  bigeneric  hybrid,  to  wit,  Cattleya 
dowiana  x  Laelia  lobata.  The  sepals  and  elliptic 
petals  are  of  a  soft  rosy-pink.  The  huge  lip  is  an 
intense,  maroon-purple,  the  colour  extending  to  the 
base  of  the  tube  on  both  surfaces,  but  slightly 
paler  towards  the  base.  The  lip  is  the  glory  of  a 
grand  flower.  (First-class  Certificate.)  Sir  F. 
Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

Cattleya  Whitei  Wigan’s  var.,  Nov.  hyb. — 
The  parents  in  this  case  were  C.  Warneri  x  schiller- 
iana.  The  sepals  are  rose  and  the  broadly  oblong 
petals  of  a  rich,  rose-purple  in  the  style  of  Laelio¬ 
cattleya  elegans.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  trans¬ 
versely  oblong,  bifid,  much  crisped  and  deep  purple  ; 
the  base  is  furnished  with  a  broad  claw.  The  tube 
is  pinkish  externally,  with  a  yellow,  median  band 
internally.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Sir  F.  Wigan, 
Bart. 

Cattleya  Loddigesii  -Harrisoniae  violacea, 
Nov.  var. — The  flowers  of  this  fine  form  are  of  a 
rich  purple  with  a  violet  shade.  The  lip  is  pale 
pink  with  an  orange  blotch  on  the  centre,  on  a 
pinkish  ground.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Capt.  Thos.  A. 
Julian,  10,  Woodside,  Plymouth. 

Stauropsis  lissochiloides. — The  obovate  sepals 
are  suffused  and  spotted  with  crimson  on  a  yellow 
ground,  the  petals  being  narrower,  but  otherwise 
similar.  All  are  fleshy,  rigid  and  red  on  the  back. 
The  lip  is  like  an  old  slipper,  rose-purple,  and 
yellowish  on  the  inner  face  of  the  basal  sac.  The 
lower  flowers  of  the  long  raceme  have  somewhat 
narrower  segments,  and  are  less  highly  coloured. 
(Award  of  Merit )  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Roth¬ 
schild  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hili),  Tring  Park,  Tring. 

Floral  Committee. 

Gladiolus  Henri  Vandrier. — This  has  very 
large,  triangular  flowers  of  the  Nancieanus  type, 
and  of  a  dark  velvety-purple,  flaked  and  lined  with 
maroon  towards  the  edges.  (Award  of  Merit.) 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Nepenthes  balfouriana. — The  parents  of  this 
noble  Pitcher  plant  were  N.  mixta  (female) 
and  N.  mastersiana  (male),  both  very  fine  forms. 
The  pitchers  vary  from  8  in.  to  9J  in.  long  wiihout 
counting  the  lid,  and  may  yet  be  larger.  In  shape 
they  take  after  N.  mastersiana,  and  are  of  a  bronzy- 
red,  lightly  splashed  with  crimson.  The  annulus  is 
of  a  shining  dark  chestnut-brown.  (First-class 
Certificate.)  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Cupressus  lawsoniana  Wisselii. — Young  plants 
at  least  of  2  ft.  high  have  many  erect  leading  stems 
after  the  manner  of  C.  1.  erecta  viridis,  and  of  the 
same  colour,  but  the  short,  ascending,  feathery  side 
branches  are  set  on  at  various  angles  giving  the 
variety  a  very  distinct  appearance.  (Award  of 
Merit )  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Gladiolus  Lady  Montagu. — The  flowers  are  of 
the  Lemoinei  type,  but  much  larger  than  the 
original  forms,  and  of  a  beautiful  soft  yellow,  with  a 
large  red  blotch  on  each  of  the  lower  segments,  the 
colour  being  extended  into  the  throat.  (Award  of 
Merit.)  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset. 

Gladiolus  F.  Paynter.— In  this  case  the  blooms 
are  of  a  rich  scarlet,  shaded  with  maroon  at  the  tips, 
and  very  handsome.  There  is  a  crimson  blotch  in 
the  throat.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Son. 

Gladiolus  Burne-Jones. — The  magnificent  spike 
of  this  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  carried 
twelve  expanded  flowers  and  twelve  buds,  the 
former  being  of  a  soft  orange,  flaked  with  dark 
scarlet  towards  the  edges.  The  two  or  three  lower 


segments  are  each  furnished  with  large,  gray, 
marbled  blotches  of  the  Nancieanus  type.  (Award 
of  Merit.) 

Centaurea  Americana  alba. — This  may  be 
described  as  a  large-headed  and  beautifully  refined 
form  of  Cornflower  or  Cornbottle,  with  a  white 
head,  and  sweet-scented.  The  long,  slender  florets 
of  the  ray  are  numerous,  making  the  flower  appear 
double.  The  short  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate. 
(Award  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent. 

Gladiolus  Lemoinei  Jane  Dieulafoy. —  The 
three  upper  segments  of  this  handsome  variety  are 
of  a  soft  salmon-pink,  and  the  three  lower  are  pale 
yellow,  ultimately  tinted  with  pink,  with  a  crimson 
blotch  on  the  centre  of  each.  The  flowers  are  much 
more  expanded  than  the  original  types  of  the 
Lemoinei  race.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester. 

Rose  Gruss  au  Teplitz. — This  is  described  as  a 
new  decorative  hybrid  Tea,  which  means  that  it  is 
too  small  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  partakes 
largely  of  the  appearance  of  a  Tea  Rose,  of  a  dark, 
maroon-crimson,  and  is  deliciously  scented.  (Award 
of  Merit )  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross. 

Dahlia  Sylph.— The  long,  pointed  florets  of  this 
Cactus  Dahlia  are  revolute  at  the  sides,  curved  and 
hooked  inwards,  of  large  size,  and  bright  orange.  It 
is  certainly  a  handsome  and  captivating  variety. 
(Award  of  Merit )  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe 
House,  Cambridge. 

Dahlia  Ajax. — This  Cactus  variety  is  of  the 
same  type  or  strain  as  the  last-named,  but  much 
larger,  and  orange-salmon.  (Award  of  Merit ) 
Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co. 

Dahlia  Antler. — This  is  another  Cactus  type, 
similar  in  size  and  form  to  Sylph,  but  crimson-red. 
(Award  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co. 

Hollyhock  Black  Knight  Improved. — The 
blooms  are  large  and  very  full,  with  broad,  wavy 
petals  of  a  blackish-crimson,  and  about  as  dark  as 
a  sweep.  (Award  of  Merit.)  Messrs.  Webb  & 
Brand,  Saffron  Walden. 


tub  Orclufl  giowbi’s  Dalsniiar. 

Cattleya  House. — Laelia  tenebrosa  :  this  summer 
flowering  Laelia  is  just  now  making  an  abundance  of 
roots  from  the  partially  made  up-growths,  and 
should  be  encouraged  by  having  some  fresh  material 
placed  so  that  such  roots  may  readily  take  hold  of  it. 
They  do  not  establish  as  readily  as  do  some  Orchids, 
and  seem  to  enjoy  a  more  shady  position  than  do 
most  of  the  genus  ;  therefore,  purchasers  would  do 
well  to  bear  this  in  mind.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
particularly  rich  in  fine  varieties,  but  being  of  such  a 
distinct  colour  they  are  invaluable  for  hybridising 
purposes  and  should  be  grown  on  that  account. 

Cattleya  Harrisoniae  violacea.— This  is 
another  free  flowering  Orchid  not  so  much  appreci¬ 
ated  as  it  deserves,  considering  that  it  flowers  at  a 
time  when  Orchid  flowers  are  rather  scarce.  It  does 
best  when  grown  with  as  little  shade  as  possible,  and 
afforded  plenty  of  air  and  a  liberal  amount  of 
moisture  at  the  roots.  The  compost,  too,  should  be 
limited  and  placed  about  the  roots  rather  loosely. 
The  plants  may  be  kept  in  position  by  placing  neat 
stakes  to  each.  There  is  a  little  white  scale  that 
most  of  us  are  conversant  with  that  seems  to  attack 
this  Cattleya  more  than  others,  and  unless  it  is  kept 
under  by  sponging  will  soon  weaken  the  plants. 

Oncidium  varicosum. — As  this  Oncidium  comes 
from  the  same  locality  and  is  a  fine  thing  to  boot,  I 
may  as  well  give  here  a  few  hints  as  to  its  culture. 
Curiously  enough  whilst  the  above  Cattleya  refuses 
to  do,  grown  cool,  the  Oncidium  will  do  and  flower 
well,  grown  somewhat  cooler.  The  best  results 
though  are  obtained  when  grown  in  an  intermediate 
house.  As  has  been  pointed  out  before  now  in  these 
notes  very  little  compost  is  necessary  to  grow  tbun 
to  perfection ;  indeed,  tco  much  material  at  the  roots 
would  defeat  the  object  in  view,  that  is,  plenty  of 
flowers.  Shallow  pans  or  narrow  rafts  should  be 
used.  These  can  be  conveniently  hung  up  near  the 
glass.  When  in  active  growth  an  abundance  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  should 
be  given.  Like  the  Cattleyas  they  are  subject  to 
attacks  of  white  scale  ;  especially  so  is  this  the  case 
if  the  plants  are  allowed  to  get  dry  and  shrivelled. — 
S.  C. 
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I  promised  last  week  to  continue  the  brief  hints  on 
bulbs.  I  could  not  do  better  than  introduce  the 
little  Winter  Aconite, 

Eranthus  hyemalis. — It  seems  to  be  able  to  brave 
anything,  and  has  few  dislikes.  Seldom  growing 
more  than  3  in.  or  4  in.  high,  this  sweet  little  yellow- 
flowered  Buttercup-like  plant  with  a  shining  fringed 
green  collar  can  yet  give  us  much  to  admire.  It 
succeeds  in  grim  town  gardens ;  it  will  flourish  on  a 
moist  though  Dot  damp  loam  ;  and  we  find  it  throw¬ 
ing  up  well  even  on  a  poor  and  exposed  border,  or 
under  trees.  It  can  be  planted  now,  putting  the 
rhizomes  down  about  3  in. 

Eremurus — It  is  just  possible  that  many  of  our 
amateur  friends  have  not  got  these  fine  plants  in 
their  collections.  If  they  have,  they  will  know 
to  recommend  them  to  any  who  like  tall,  massive 
spikes  of  bloom  in  the  borders.  They  do  not  bloom, 
it  is  true,  until  about  the  end  of  May,  but  even  then 
we  have  none  too  many  flowers.  Nothing  is  more 
distinct  or  gives  a  greater  tone  of  value  and  dignity 
to  the  outdoor  garden  than  to  see  pink  or  while 
spikes,  such  as  varieties  of  the  Eremurus  have, 
shooting  up  to  a  height  of  5  ft.  and  6  ft.  E.  hima- 
liicus  is  one  of  the  dwarfest ;  and  E.  robustus  and 
E.  spectabilis  are  excellent  varieties.  Given  a  bed 
in  any  ordinary  soil,  light  and  rich,  if  possible,  with 
some  slight  protection  in  winter,  they  are  plants 
seldom  surpassed.  Plant  now,  and  increase  estab¬ 
lished  stock  by  division.  Coming  again  to  a  dwarf 
class  let  us  for  a  moment  deal  with  the  Erythronium 
Dens  canis  or 

Dog's-Tooth  Yjolets  —  Some  writers  advocate 
their  use  on  grass  land,  but  I  cannot  say  I  ever  saw 
them  to  any  great  advantage  in  such  setting.  Possibly 
some  reader  may  favour  others  who  are  interested, 
with  their  knowledge  of  how  these  lovely  and  much 
spoken  of  plants  succeed  according  to  his  or  her 
observations.  I  have  grown  them  for  years  on  a 
very  warm  south  border  of  light,  rich  soil.  They 
receive  an  annual  top-dressing  of  short  dung.  The 
formsand  colours  vary  remarkably  ;  while  even  if  they 
do  not  bloom, their  beautiful  maculated  foliage  is  alone 
worth  the  having.  They  are  best  when  broken  up 
after  the  leaves  die  down  and  replanted,  although 
any  time  in  autumn  will  do  equally  well.  It  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  have  anything  to  say  about  the 
treatment  of  Lily-of-the-Valley.  It  should  be  pro¬ 
cured  when  the  foliage  dies  down,  and  planted  in 
beds  4  ft.  wide.  Beds  are  made  up  and  small 
trenches  are  cut  out  against  a  firm  set  line,  using 
spades.  The  crowns  can  then  be  laid  evenly  a  l 
along,  and  afterwards  made  firm.  Or  for  Christmas 
blooming,  have  crowns  potted  up  and  ready  to  start 
by  November.  Lily-of-the-Valley  loves  shade  and 
moisture,  although  it  succeeds  in  many  positions  and 
under  different  conditions. 

Tulips — No  word  of  introduction  or  other  com¬ 
ment  is  needed  here.  The  genus  Tulipa  is  a  study 
by  itself.  As  regards  cultural  treatment  let  it  be 
known  that  it  likes  a  deep  rich  soil.  If  it  be  light, 
or,  rather  let  me  say  free,  and  yet  moist,  then  so 
much  the  better  will  the  returns  be.  The  bulks 
should  be  planted  at  the  end  of  October  or  there¬ 
abouts.  Allow  them  9  ins.  between  each  other  and 
the  rows  1  ft.  apart.  Plant  4  ins.  deep.  For  pot 
culture,  from  three  to  six  may  be  put  into  6-in. 
pots,  the  general  treatment  after  which  will  be  as 
for  Hyacinths.  Some  growers  may  regard  a  bed  of 
Hyacinths  or  Tulips  as  too  formal  and  stiff.  These 
effects  can  be  overcome  by  introducing  such  plants 
as  Doronicum  plantagineum,  or  instead  of  planting 
every  space  in  the  rows  with  the  Tulips,  or  Hyacinths, 
insert  at  intervals  a  good  Narcissus  bulb.  These  are 
more  to  be  recommended  for  beds  of  Hyacinths  be¬ 
cause  the  Narcissus  combines  rather  better  with  the 
lower  spikes  of  bloom.  Tulips  seem  richest  in 
masses  of  one  variety  without  any  relieving  plants. 

Crown  Imperials.— These  are  bulbous  plants 
whose  identity  seems,  in  my  own  case  at  least,  to  be 
strangely  mixed  up  with  earlier  days.  The  Fritil- 
laria  imperalis  and  others  of  the  tribe  are  among  a 
list  of  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  plants  of  early 
springtime.  But  it  appears  as  though  all  our  spring 
bulbs  are  perfection. 

The  actual  site  preferred  by  them,  I  think  is  of  little 
moment,  although  where  a  sunny,  well-drained  rich 


border  can  be  given,  then  let  nothing  prevent  their 
being  put  there.  They  had  better  be  planted  in 
clumps  of  four  or  five,  about  6  in.  apart  each  way. 
Feeding  them  just  when  they  are  sending  up  their 
shoots,  aids  them  to  the  perfecting  of  handsomer 
growth  and  blooms.  When  grown  in  pots,  give  them  a 
fibrous  compost  with  sand,  and  afterwards  some  peat 
and  leaf  mould.  Place  them  in  a  cold  frame  and 
when  they  have  started,  take  them  to  a  cool  con¬ 
servatory.  In  the  open  border,  protect  them  in 
winter. 

The  Early  Little  Crocus,  blooming  so  brightly  and 
making  the  outdoor  rambles  so  pleasant,  and  instil¬ 
ling  in  the  mind  hopeful  thoughts  when  summer, 
which  is  synonymous  with  peace  and  plenty  every¬ 
where  around  us,  they  (the  little  Crocuses)  and  we 
may  also  add,  Snowdrops,  surely  ought  to  be  accept¬ 
able  even  to  the  least  considerate  in  regard  to  plants 
and  flowers.  On  the  grass,  or  in  beds  and  lines  in 
the  borders,  they  are  both  exceedingly  fine.  The 
only  demand  made  is  for  a  light,,  dry  soil.  (When 
I  say  dry  I  do  not  imply  the  dryness  of  dusty  ground, 
but  that  the  soil  is  one  which  does  not  hold  very 
much  water,  or  does  not  absorb  much.  We  want 
a  medium  which  will  contain  enough  for  present 
needs  and  be  able  to  get  more  from  below  if  required  ) 
Plant  the  little  bulbs  early  in  September  in  such 
places  as  you  ail  have  seen  them  doing  well  in. 
Leave  them  undisturbed  for  some  years — three  or 
four — whence  they  need  to  be  broken  up  and  re¬ 
planted.  They  may  be  increased  by  offsets  or  seeds. 
The  Autumn  Crocuses  should  be  planted  this  month. 
There  is  no  call  for  naming  what  varieties  to  grow. 
Mixed  lots  can  be  had  cheaply. 

Ornithogalum  umbellatum  is  yet  another  of  the 
fine  hardy  bulbs  we  have.  To  have  it  do  well,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  be  found  best  to  give  it  all  the  shelter 
po  s'ble.  A  light  humic  soil  on  a  sheltered  south 
border  will  answer.  Plant  them  4  ins.  deep.  The 
little  Chionodoxa  Luciliae,  and  the  Scillas  or  Squills, 
all  of  which  are  intensely  blue  and  very  beautiful, 
are  more  so  if  there  happens  to  be  a  coating  of 
snow  on  the  ground  below  them. 

But  now  we  will  for  the  present  leave  the  bulbs, 
and  centre  a  few  hints  upon  the  preparation  of  the 
Violet  frames. 

Violets — Wherever  these  plants  are  found  to 
succeed  I  would  recommend  amateurs,  or  any  one 
else,  to  prepare  a  frame  for  a  winter  supply.  But 
they  have  so  many  little  fads  that  in  some  districts 
no  amount  of  care  or  different  methods  of  culture 
ever  give  any  success.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that 
is,  tl  at  they  like  and  must  have  certain  conditions 
of  atmosphere.  A  moderately  cool,  fresh  yet  soft 
air,  aTd  a  half  shaded  position,  are  the  conditions 
so  far  as  I  can  reason,  under  which  they  thrive 
te>t.  Weil;  allow  them  a  frame,  either  brick  or 
wood  built,  with  sound  sashes,  entirely  drip-proof, 
and  facing  south.  This  is,  of  course,  for  the  winter 
and  spring  seasons.  Secure  a  load  or  two  of  leaves 
and  mix  them  with  so  much  stable  dung.  Let  them 
ferment  for  some  time,  and  then  pack  them  as  firmly 
into  the  frame  as  ever  you  are  capable  of.  The 
leaves  never  become  so  highly  heated  as  dung  alone 
would  do  And  when  the  whole  body  of  leaves  and 
dung  is  so  lightly  rammed,  the  fermentation  is  lasting 
and  steady,  rather  than  passing  and  iotense.  Allow 
this  body  of  material  to  lie  for  about  ten  days  before 
you  add  a  soil  compost.  Allow  two  or  slightly 
more  than  two  parts  of  solid  but  fibrous  loam,  fresh 
if  possible,  and  one  good  part  of  Beech  leaf  mould, 
also  some  finely  broken  lime  rubble  and  sand.  Mix 
these  and  lay  a  layer  ft.  deep  over  the  lower 
matter.  Have  the  soil  raised  in  the  first  instance 
close  up  to  the  sashes,  and  when  it  has  sunk  6  in.  or  8 
in  the  plants  may  be  put  in.  Place  them  9  in.  or  1  ft. 
apart  each  way.  Do  not  plant  too  deep ;  do  not 
plant  too  high.  This  reads  as  though  one  must  be 
very  careful ;  and  so  must  this  operation  be  done. 
Make  good  openings  with  a  trowel  for  your  plants 
and  see  that  the  roots  are  properly  spread  out. 
Leave  them  uncovered  so  loDg  as  no  severe  weather 
threatens,  and  keep  off  all  side  runners  so  long  as 
flowers  are  wanted. — Beacon. 


Correspondence. 

Questions  asked  by  amateurs  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  gardens  or  gardening  will  be  answered  on  this  page. 
A  nyone  may  give  additional  or  more  explanatory  answers 
to  questions  that  have  already  appeared.  Those  who  desire 
their  communications  to  appear  on  this  page  should  write 
“Amateurs'  Page  ”  on  the  top  of  their  letters. 

Cuttings  of  Clematis. — Subscribe r :  You  may  strike 


Clematis  cuttings  at  any  time,  provided  you  get 
half-ripened  young  shoots.  Or  just  now  when  the 
wood  is  becoming  firm,  the  eyes  may  be  potted 
firmly,  but  not  at  all  deep  in  thumb  pots.  Given  the 
slight  heat  of  a  propagating  case  and  kept  close  and 
moist  both  roots  and  shoots  will  soon  start.  When 
this  happens  take  them  by  degrees  to  the  cool  shelf 
of  a  greenhouse.  Work  up  the  stock  till  it  is  fit  for 
planting.  Try  layering.  It  answers  perfectly.  Loosen 
a  shoot  or  two,  and  after  slightly  notching  them  peg 
them  into  light  soil.  Root  grafting  is  perhaps  the 
commonest  method  of  propagation.  Thick  sound 
portions  of  the  roots  of  such  hardy  varieties  as  C. 
Flammula  and  C.  Vitalba  are  selected,  slit  open,  and 
then  scions  from  Clematis  shoots  are  inserted.  A 
large  stock  is  thus  soon  gained.  As  to  the  culture  of 
Clematises  (hardy  Jackmannii  types,  we  suppose)  and 
of  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  (or  more  correctly,  Vitis  varia- 
bilis,  alias  Vitis  japonica),  whose  propagation  may 
be  effected  by  layering  or  by  cuttings  taken  now  and 
struck  under  glass,  no  great  exactions  are  demanded. 
For  both,  a  free,  rich,  well-drained  soil  is  best,  and 
the  roots  should  be  rather  confined  at  first.  Make 
the  soil  firm  and  keep  well  watered.  Allow  both  a 
sunny  position. 


Making  Asparagus  Bed. — Ibid  :  You  need  be  in  no 
anxiety  about  this  just  now.  April  is  the  time,  just 
after  the  plants  have  begun  to  shoot.  For  makiDg  a 
bed  or  planting  of  Seakale  we  recommend  March  if 
rooted  slips  are  to  be  put  in. 


Salvias  and  Pentstemons. — J.  Pearson,  Bonny- 
brook :  Both  of  these  plants  stand  out  well  in 
sheltered  places  if  in  a  warm  dry  soil.  Probably  it 
is  safest  to  lift  and  box  the  Salvias.  The  dead 
stems  of  the  Pentstemons  should  be  left  till  spring. 
They  help  to  protect  the  roots. 

Cucumbers  Sour. — 5.  Stout,  Peebles :  We  have 
more  than  once  been  put  off  from  eatiDg  any  more 
of  tome  Cucumbers  given  us.  We  would  give  the 
reason  as  imperfect  elaboration  of  the  juices  in  the 
fruits.  This  would  often  be  obviated  by  lessened 
feeding,  and  a  higher  temperature. 

Verbenas,  &c.,  in  Winter. — R.  Simpson :  Rooted 
cuttiDgs  of  Salvias,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Violas, 
Pansies,  and  most  of  suchlike  soft  stuff  may  be  kept 
all  winter  in  a  cold  frame  if  well  matted  up.  The 
blue  African  Liiies  (Agapanthus  umbsllatus), 
Fuchsias,  Aloes,  Agaves,  and  other  plants  which  re¬ 
main  dormant  through  the  winter  may  be  kept  safe 
in  a  cool,  dry  shed 


Barren  Fruit  Trees.  —  G.  N.,  Bishop's  Stortford : 

You  mention  Apples,  Pears,  and  Cherries,  but  men¬ 
tion  next  to  nothing  about  the  site  they  occupy,  or  the 
condition  of  the  wood  growth.  Well,  all  three 
kinds  like  a  medium  loamy  soil,  with  good  drainage. 
The  Pears  and  Apples  do  always  best  in  a  warm, 
sunny  position.  Cnerries  miy  be  on  a  west  or  a 
north  wall.  Morello  Cherries  generally  occupy  this 
position.  Then  about  the  middle  of  next  month 
you  could  hardly  do  wrong  if  you  carefully  lifted  the 
trees,  or  at  least  dug  a  trench  around  them  to  root 
prune.  Replace  the  roots  very  carefully,  at  the 
same  time  add  free,  rich  soil,  and  give  them  a  good 
watering.  The  year's  wood  growth  will  have  been 
shortened  if  previous  hints  have  been  followed  out. 

Heating  a  Small  Greenhouse.— S. :  A  whitesmith 
wouli  be  able  to  say  whether  you  could  take  a  pipe 
from  your  wash-house  copper  or  not.  The  greatest 
drawback,  we  fancy,  may  be  that  the  house  is  lower 
than  the  copper.  A  flow  and  return  will  be 
sufficient. 

Strawberries.—  J.  Wright :  If  you  wish  a  crop  of 
large  and  nice  fruits  next  year  from  plants  taken  this 
season  your  plantation  had  better  be  made  now. 
Mr.  Carmichael,  of  Edinburgh  (ex-head  gardener  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales),  had  a  very  timely 
article  in  the  issue  for  August  5th,  on  the  culture 
of  this  splendid  fruit. 


Dahlias. — D. :  Our  opinion  is  that  the  large  show 
Dahlias  will  more  and  more  decline  from  favour. 
The  small  pompons  are  very  useful  and  neat  in  many 
ways,  so  that  they  may  last  longer  in  appreciation. 
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But  in  the  hearts  of  lovers  of  true  grace  the  new 
Cactus  form  must  reign. 

Climbing  Roses. — R.  L. :  Climbing  Roses  should 
be  allowed  to  cover  all  the  space  allotted  for  them. 
If  they  have  now  done  so  you  may  stop  them,  and 
if  your  Roses  have  made  shoots  beyond  all  the 
hitherto  unoccupied  space,  then  shorten  them  back 
to  one  third.  Any  new  growth  made  after  this 
should  be  stopped  at  a  few  inches. 

Melons  Splitting. — R.  A.,  Pitlochvy :  We  should 
think  the  reason  for  your  Melon  fruits  having  split 
lies  ia  the  probable  fact  that  they  have  been  kept 
somewhat  dry  for  a  period,  long  enough,  indeed,  to 
cause  the  skins  to  firm.  Then  if  you  started  water¬ 
ing  again  the  increase  of  "  flesh”  growth  would  be 
greater  than  the  skin  growth,  which,  of  course, 
would  rupture,  bast-growing  plants  like  Melons 


CYPRIPEDIUMS  AT  THE  WOODLANDS. 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  collection  of  Cypii- 
pediums  at  The  Woodlands,  Streatham,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  R.  H.  Measures,  Esq  ,  has  long  been  known. 
The  lucky  possessor  of  the  same  is  as  fond  of  them 
as  ever.  Other  and  valuable  Orchids  are  grown  in 
abundance,  but  the  collection  of  Cypripediums  is 
extensive  and  noteworthy.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  a  choice  group  of  seven  hybrids. 

That  on  the  lower  left-hand  corner  is  Cypripedium 
Annie  Measures,  derived  from  C.  bellatulum  x  C, 
dayanum,  the  progeny  being  intermediate  in  dwarf¬ 
ness,  form,  and  colour.  Above  it  is  C.  lucienianum 
(villosum  x  bellatulum),  which  by  the  reverse  cross 
in  the  case  of  C.  bellatulum,  has  given  the  progeny 
the  taller  stems  of  the  seed  parent  (villosum).  Next 
come  C.  Mrs.  Herbert  Measures,  C.  Hector,  C.  hybri- 
dum  watsonianum,  C.Wm.  Lloyd, andC.  H.  Hanning- 
ton,  all  beautiful  and  choice  of  their  kind.  The 


large  a  book,  it  could  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket  without  any  great  inconvenience.  The  only 
fault  we  find  with  it  is  that  both  sides  of  the  paper 
are  printed  upon,  thereby  preventing  the  addition  of 
fresh  names  of  varieties  or  hybrids  that  may  yet  be 
added  to  the  collection.  This  would,  of  course,  have 
doubled  the  size  of  the  book,  making  it  inconvenient 
to  carry  about.  As  it  is  it  will  make  a  valuable 
vade  mecum  for  those  having  collections  of  Cypripe¬ 
diums. 

— B* - ' 

FALKLAND  PARK. 

The  decision  to  pay  the  beautiful  garden  of  C.  Hay 
Walker,  Esq.  a  visit  was  made  upon  a  sudden  con¬ 
ception  of  our  nearness  to  it  when  perambulating 
round  the  South  Norwood  Hill  district  on  Bank 
Holiday  last. 

The  stay  was  seriously  purposed  to  be  but  for  a 


Cypripediums  at  The  Woodlands,  Streatham. 


always  require  root  moisture  unstintedly  until  the 
fruits  are  known  to  be  at  full  size,  when  more  air  and 
less  moisture  above  and  below  are  the  conditions  for 
finishing  off. 

Double  Begonia  Seed. — J.  Lee,  Catjord :  A  true 
double  Begonia  cannot,  or  ought  not  to,  have  any 
stamens.  The  stamens  with  anthers  are  converted 
into  petals,  and  not  until  the  plants  have  become 
exhausted  from  continued  flowering  can  the  stamens 
again  assert  themselves.  Knowing  this  the  florists 
allow  their  plants  to  starve  towards  the  end  of  the 
season  (at  this  period),  and  soon  they  get  pollen, 
with  which  to  fertilise  the  female  flowers. 

Sweet  Peas. — J .  Dixon  :  For  seed  purposes  let 
the  pods  upon  the  haulms  ripen  up  thoroughly,  then 
gather  them,  and  after  shelling  store  them  in  trays 
or  small  airy  bags  in  a  cool  dry  place.  You  will 
have  to  look  over  them  at  times. 


photograph  was  taken  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Pollard,  133, 
High  Road,  Streatham,  S.W.,  and  was  one  of  the 
horticultural  photographs  on  view  for  some  time  at 
92.  Long  Acre,  under  the  auspices  of  the  One  and 
All  flower  show  association,  and  transferred  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  last  week  in  connection  with  the 
National  Co-operative  Flower  Shew  and  Festival. 

While  speaking  of  Cypripediums  at  The  Wood¬ 
lands,  Streatham,  we  take  the  opportunity  of  men¬ 
tioning  the  book  entitled  ”  Collection  of  Cypri¬ 
pediums,  ”  prepared  quite  recently  by  R.  H. 
Measures,  Esq.,  and  edited  and  brought  up  to  date 
by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans.  The  book 
is  bound  in  Morocco  leather,  with  gilt  edges, 
similar  to  those  which  have  emanated  from  another 
celebrated  collection  at  Camberwell,  but  thicker. 
It  runs  to  203  pages,  and  is  the  most  complete  of  its 
kind  we  know.  The  names  are  given,  also  the  author 
of  the  name,  the  origin  of  the  plant,  the  discoverer  or 
raiser,  and  the  introducer,  Although  relatively  so 


few  minutes,  but  lack-a-day  !  who  could  run  off  from 
Mr.  Wright,  the  gardener,  and  his  kind  household  ? 
There  were  photographs  to  see,  for  our  host  both 
grows  plants  and  “  fixes  their  characters  ”  by  the 
gentle  art  of  photography,  and  news  to  get,  a  garden 
to  inspect,  &c. 

But  confining  our  notice  to  a  note  of  the  beauties 
in  the  garden  we  speak  with  real  pleasure  of  this 
charge,  and  of  the  handsome  views  which  stretch 
outwards  all  around  it.  The  site  is  healthy  and 
elevated.  All  the  Kent  country  lies  in  its  richness 
and  variation  upon  its  southern  margins,  stretching 
forth  into  a  great  wild  plain.  The  mighty  and  vast 
London  cuddles  almost  around  each  of  its  other 
sides.  Yet  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  Falkland 
Park  has  a  dignity  all  its  own,  and,  standing  clear, 
yet  encircled,  it  smiles  on  all  sides  with  a  mystic  air 
which  seems  an  unconscious  part  of  all  things  hav¬ 
ing  special  qualities.  The  summer  fulness  was 
crowning  its  acres  with  richness.  The  blue  African 
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Lilies  were  placed  around  the  handsome  mansion  in 
great  tubs,  and  the  strong  spikes  were  numerously 
borne.  But  we  go  too  fast. 

The  variety  of  bright  shrubs  which  have  largely 
been  placed  in  position  by  Mr.  Wright  showed  inter¬ 
esting  forms  and  pleasing  blends.  Cupressus  law- 
soniana  in  many  varieties,  and  dwarf  Thuyas, 
Retinosporas,  Cryptomerias  with  feathery  plumes, 
and  here  and  there  a  specimen  Abies  or  Picea  were 
upon  the  great  lawns.  These  lawns  were  difficult  to 
establish,  but  have  now  formed  a  close,  firm  sole, 
these  and  the  flower  borders  blend  very  finely.  We 
spoke  about  the  establishing  of  the  lawns,  but  once 
lawns  are  established  it  does  not  always  do  to  give 
them  less  heed.  So  to  retain  a  green  sward  at 
least  around  the  nearer  precincts  of  the  beautiful 
mansion  the  lawn-sprinklers  were  being  constantly 
used. 

Away  from  the  house  itself,  around  which  the 
summer  bedding  is  chiefly  confined,  we  greatly 
appreciated  the  lower  levels  in  the  Water  Lily 
region.  Nowhere  could  any  better  example  of  free 
or  picturesque  English  gardening  be  seen,  and  such 
grace  and  combination  would  surely  have  caught  the 
regard  of  a  John  Claudius  Louden  or  a  William 
Robinson.  Tall  deciduous  trees,  with  rounded 
"  fluffy  ”  forms,  contrasted  with  the  flat,  shelf-like 
branches  of  the  lower  Cedars  and  the  still  lower, 
dumpy  Hollies,  and  dwarf  Coniferae,  while  to  add 
dash  and  spirit  to  the  plan  the  flame  like  Cupressus 
lawsoniana  erecta-viridis  shot  up  with  a  semblance 
of  eagerness.  On  two  prominences  were  angled 
rustic  arbors,  over  the  roof  and  upon  the  pillars  of 
one  of  which  was  heavy  wreaths  of  Clematis  Jack- 
manni,  the  invincible  climber.  A  rustic  bridge 
arching  over  some  rockwork  and  water  added  still 
greater  effect,  while  the  carmine-orange  circles  of 
Montbretia  Pottsii  and  the  white  Marguerites  and 
blue  Campanulas  with  Carnations  and  other  plants 
near  to  a  handsome  sandstone  terrace  and  the  pool 
completed  the  ideal. 

The  Iris-fringed  Lily-pool  on  the  western  extremity 
of  this  stretch  contained  a  sprinkled  surface  of  white 
and  yellow  and  pinky  flowers.  Nymphea  alba,  N. 
odorata,  N.  marliacea  alba-rosea,  and  N.  alba  rosea, 
N.  chromatella,  and  N.  marmorata,  besides  Nuphar 
lutea,  are  all  to  be  seen  there.  But  in  the  rush  of 
time,  and  with  so  many  fine  flowers  indoors,  our 
choice  was  made  next  for  this  department. 

The  cool  conservatory,  which  we  entered  from  the 
east  side,  was  remarkable  for  some  splendid  double 
Petunias.  These  plants  are  by  no  means  difficult  to 
cultivate,  and  we  would  certainly  urge  amateur  gar¬ 
deners  and  florists  or  flower  lovers  everywhere  to 
have  a  batch  ready  for  the  winter.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  they  are  at  a  disadvantage,  because  very 
fair  samples  can  be  had  out  of  doors.  Climbing 
plants  were  large  and  healthy,  and  included  in  this 
cool  house  and  along  the  spacious  corridor  a  varied 
selection,  such  as  Cassia  corymbosa,  that  sweet  smell¬ 
ing  plant  with  yellow  flower  clusters  (to  be  seen  also 
in  a  bed  out  of  doors  in  Hyde  Park  ;  Bougainvillea 
glabra  (also  in  Hyde  Park),  which  Mr.  Wright,  next 
door  to  starves  in  the  winter  time  with  good  results 
at  the  flowering  period.  Then  what  used  to  be 
called  Lasiandra,  but  now  known  as  Pleroma  (P. 
macrantha),  was  beautiful  in  its  wealth  of  velvety, 
violet-blue  flowers. 

Habrothamnuses  were  freely  used.  They  are 
wretched  plants  for  Aphides,  and  not  at  all  the  most 
ornamental. 

Passion  Flowers  were  well  favoured;  and  the 
pretty,  drooping  white  flowers  of  Solanum  jasmi- 
noides,  also  Datura  sanguinea,  Begonia  ascotensis, 
B.  fuchsoides,  and  Helitotropiums  combined  to 
form  an  avenue  in  which  something  is  always  to  be 
seen.  The  Orchid  houses  furnish,  even  at  this 
scarce  time  for  such  flowers,  quite  a  host  of  nice 
things.  Cattleya  gigas,  C.  Trianaei,  C.  dowiana,  C. 
labiata  were  each  fine,  and  bearing  a  good  selection 
of  blooms.  The  C.  gigas  are  mostly  or  wholly  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof  and  about  i  ft.  from  it.  C. 
granulosa,  together  with  C.  gaskelliana  and  C. 
Harrisoniae  showed  further  proof  that  they  were 
receiving  proper  attention.  Not  a  scale  or  bug  was 
to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  Orchid  houses,  but  on  the 
other  hand  stagefuls  of  healthful  plants  showing  a 
wonderful  amount  of  flower  sheaths. 

Mr.  Wright  has  ample  evidence  to  show  one  of  his 
past  works  in  the  crossing  and  hybridising  of  the 
Orchideae.  Quite  a  host  of  young  seedlings  from 
this  source  are  to  be  seen  crowding  around  the  base 
of  the  parent  plants. 


Cypripediums  were  in  no  scarce  quantity.  In 
flower  at  the  visit  were  plants  of  C.  ashburtonianum, 
C.  rothschildianum,  a  fine  plant  of  which  was  carry¬ 
ing  four  large  spikes,  each  with  four  blooms.  The 
plant  was  in  a  small  pan. 

C.  javanico-superbiens,  C.  candidulum,  C.  domini- 
anum,  and  C.  euryandrum  majus  were  splendid 
plants.  The  crosses  made,  and  the  resulting  seed¬ 
lings  will  most  likely  be  heard  more  of  from  Mr. 
Wright  himself,  for  he  has  every  pedigree  tabulated, 
and  expects  some  good  things.  We  have  not  done 
justice  to  this  department,  but  as  we  have  already 
said  it  was  holiday  time  and  the  mind  was  misty. 
In  the  next  house  (the  stove)  which  we  entered,  the 
fact  of  a  misty  mind  was  most  shockingly  brought 
out.  The  guide  pointed  out  what  was  seen  to  be  a 
splendidly  grown  Elaeodendron  orientale,  which,  of 
course,  was  admired.  No  name  was  mentioned,  and 
to  make  sure  that  we  did  know  it,  the  sly  question 
was  put — "Do  you  call  it  by  the  old  name  or  the 
new  one." 

In  the  propagating  of  this  plant,  when  side  shoots 
are  used  as  cuttings,  they  have  first  to  be  struck  and 
then,  when  rooted  and  started  into  growth,  they 
must  be  cut  down  to  almost  the  level  of  the  pot. 
This  allows  us  to  lead  away  a  good  upright  and 
branching  shoot,  which  furnishes  a  well  balanced 
plant. 

But  we  must  draw  in ;  it  would  make  our  notice 
too  lengthy  were  we  to  enter  into  any  fuller  details. 
In  a  sentence,  let  it  be  said,  that  if  the  outdoor 
gardens  and  gardening  is  good,  the  plants  and 
culture  shown  indoors  is  also  very  highly  sustained. 
Caladiumsin  proportion  and  with  such  tender  colour¬ 
ing  are  seldom  seen  except  in  experts’  or  specialists' 
collections.  We  noted  Anthurium  Veitchii  of  which 
there  was  a  splendid  sample  at  Falkland  Park ;  A.  crys- 
tallinum  and  A.  intermedium  were  proportionate  and 
large  ;  and  Ixoras,  which  are  not  always  seen  in  such 
fine  style;  Phyllanthus  nivosus,  of  which  there  was 
so  fine  a  plant  that  we  had  it  placed  upon  the  path 
the  better  to  admire  it ;  Heliconia  illustris  rubri- 
caulis,  another  beauty ;  with  Palms  and  Pitcher 
plants  above  and  below.  The  edges  of  all  the  stages 
are  a  sight  of  themselves,  being  literally  fringed  with 
a  screen  of  varying  Panicum.  Mr.  Wright  has  been 
cross-breeding  among  the  Gloxinias  and  certainly 
has  been  rewarded.  For  size,  substance,  form  and 
colouring,  and  also  for  a  combination  of  sturdy 
floriferousness  and  ‘‘smart’’  habit  of  plants,  we 
confidentially  say  that  nothing  we  have  seen  this 
year  beats  or  perhaps  equals  them,  He  has  worked 
the  characters  of  the  large  flowers  and  beautiful 
foliage  of  the  crassifolia  type  upon  to  what  he  terms 
the  free-flowering  strain,  and,  as  already  said,  the 
combination  proves  grand. 

Fuchsias  in  small  pots  were  a  sight  "  for  sair  een,’ 
and  the  white  sheet  of  Campanula  isophylla  alba, 
Lysimachia  Nummularia  aurea,  the  golden  Creeping 
Jenny ;  and  Fuchsia  procumbens,  whose  purple 
berries  give  charm  around  the  stages,  only  need  to 
be  seen  by  some  of  our  less  successful  horticulturists 
and  the  tenth  commandment  would  be  broken  out 
and  out.  And  young  stock  is  ready  at  any  time  in 
the  propagating  pit  to  take  the  place  of  whatever 
may  be  cleared  from  any  of  the  houses.  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  always  receives  a  notice,  and  we 
cannot  here  forbear  to  say  that  without  any  special 
treatment  so  far  as  could  be  gathered,  a  batch  of  the 
most  vigorous  plants  were  forging  onward  growing 
in  a  shaded  pit. 

In  the  cool  pits  away  in  the  shaded  back  quarters, 
one  can  here  see  a  batch  of  i,ooo  grand  young 
Odontoglossums  worth  a  handsome  sum  of  money. 
In  the  fruit  houses  nothing  but  first-rate  crops  and 
Ai  condition  of  the  same  prevails. 

The  vegetable  quarters  suffer  terribly  for  lack  of 
moisture.  Young  Brassica  stock  of  all  kinds  are 
scarcely  holding  their  own,  and  even  fruit  trees  are 
feeling  the  effects  of  (drought.  Hardy  fruit  crops 
are  only  fair.  WTe  had  two  brakes  of  Onions 
specially  pointed  out.  They  were  both  from  spring 
sowings,  but  while  one  lot  was  sown  in  the  open  and 
left  thick  in  the  rows  to  form  small  but  firm  and 
long-keeping  bulbs,  the  other  lot  was  from  seed  sown 
indoors  in  boxes  and  placed  out  on  rich  ground  at 
■gin.  or  i  ft.  apart.  These,  of  course,  are  large  and 
fine  and  may  be  used  first.  Chrysanthemums  are 
as  fine  a  lot  as  any  gardener  need  wish  to  have. 
With  so  much  of  interest  and  of  so  great  value  too, 
it  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  a  hard  parting  for  Mr. 
Wright  to  leave  this  place,  but  one  must  advance 
and  go  upwards,  so  that  hoping  thus,  we  trust  that 
the  new  sphere  will  be  congenial. — G.  W. 


Hardening  Jiscellany. 


CRATAEGUS  PYRACANTHA. 

Though  not  to  be  recommended  for  the  beauty  or 
show  of  its  blossoms  this  evergreen  Thorn  is  worthy 
of  adoption  because  of  its  cymes  of  brilliant,  Pea¬ 
sized  fruits.  These  hang  throughout  the  winter  and 
showing  above  the  dark,  glossy  foliage  the  chaste¬ 
ness  of  the  combination  and  cheery  contrast  of  the 
scarlet  berries  to  all  else  around,  makes  us  love  this 
wall  climber  as  one  of  those  plants  which  seem  so 
proper  for  the  dull  season. 


PRUNUS  PUMILA. 

To  see  this  Willow-like,  dwarf,  gray-leaved,  and 
slender-branched  shrub,  with  the  long  racemes  of 
ripening  ovaries  thrown  up  by  the  wood  Hyacinth 
from  below  if,  turns  one’s  thoughts  at  once  to 
'semblances  of  marsh  land,  and  for  this  purpose, 
where  illusions  with  this  effect  are  wished  for, 
nothing  we  might  search  for  will  be  more  perfect 
than  Prunus  pumila,  known  also  as  Cerasus 
depressa. 

BERBERIS  JAPON1GA. 

This  plant,  also  known  by  the  name  of  Mahonia 
japonica,  is  a  highly  picturesque  shrub.  By  this 
description  I  mean  a  plant  which  is  rugged,  bold, 
angular,  and  erect,  as  opposed  to  something  neat 
and  more  refined.  The  large  pinnate,  prickly 
foliage,  and  long  defiant-like  stems  with  the  general 
acuteness  of  its  parts,  tend  to  make  this  a  first-rate 
shrub  for  picturesque  decorations. 


CLEMATIS  MARIA  LEFEBVRE. 

No  one  can  refrain  from  appreciating  the  loveliness  of 
this  variety  of  C.  Jackmanni.  The  flowers  are  very 
large  and  as  pure  as  new  snow.  This  and  the  other 
varieties  of  the  species  are  embodiments  of  all  that 
is  true  in  artistic  grace.  The  smaller  blooms  are 
princely  when  worked  into  wreaths  or  other  floral 
arrangements.  A  shady  wall  brings  out  the  purity 
very  highly. 

- ->!«, 

SOCIETIES. 


PARKESTON  HORTICULTURAL— August  gth. 

The  seventh  annual  horticultural  show  came  off  at 
Parkeston.  There  were  over  i,ooo  entries.  We 
cannot  attempt  to  individualise  these  or  the  successes 
of  competitors,  but  for  a  local  show  the  quality  was 
at  a  high  level.  Decorations  were  prominent  all 
round.  A  handsome  cup  given  by  Captain  Howard 
became  the  property  of  Mr.  A.  Mannell  who  has 
taken  it  for  three  years,  in  the  table  decorations 
class.  In  Class  XCVIII.  The  Ichthemic  Guano  Co., 
of  Ipswich,  offered  a  bronze  medal  for  produce 
grown  with  Ichthemic,  and  the  competition  brought 
out  here  was  very  satisfactory.  There  were  a  few 
fresh  classes  which  brought  favourable  competition. 
The  fruit  and  the  plants  were  remarkably  fine. 
Attractions  centred  a  good  deal  in  the  miscellaneous 
trade  exhibits.  Music  from  the  band  of  the  7th 
Hussars  was  provided  and  everything  passed  off 
well. 

GOOLE  AND  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  —  August  77th. 

The  eighth  annual  show  of  the  above  society  took 
place  at  Goole  on  Thursday,  17th  inst.,  and  was 
attended  with  great  success.  The  entries  were 
numerous  and  constituted  a  record.  The  exhibits, 
especially  considering  the  season,  were  exceptionally 
good.  In  the  plant  division  competition  was  keen 
and  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  group  put 
up  by  Mr.  Curtis,  gardener  to  J.  Blacker,  Esq  , 
Selby.  Competition  was  also  keen  in  the  other 
branches,  but  where  everything  was  so  good  it 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  pick  out  any  individual 
exhibitor  for  special  mention.  Amongst  other 
attractions  was  a  tastefully  arranged  display  of 
Sweet  Peas  by  Messrs.  Millar  Brothers,  Market 
Place,  Hull,  in  conjunction  with  which  they 
exhibited  the  well-known  Ichthemic  Guano.  Their 
stand  drew  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  had  an 
admiring  crowd  round  it  the  whole  afternoon. 
Messrs.  W.  Edwards  &  Son,  Sherwood,  Nottingham, 
had  also  a  well  arranged  display  of  their  famous 
Edwardian  table  decorations.  The  agricultural  and 
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other  departments  of  the  show  were  also  a  great 
success.  The  attendance  was  good  but  would  have 
been  better  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  slight  rain 
during  the  evening.  The  show,  however,  was  a 
marked  success  and  an  advance  on  previous  years, 
winding  up  with  a  grand  display  of  fireworks. 

Plants. — In  the  class  for  twelve  stove  or  green¬ 
house  plants,  the  coveted  award  fell  to  Mr.  H.  H. 
Bradley,  of  Welton  ;  and  second  and  third,  Messrs. 
R.  Simpson  &  Sons,  from  Selby.  The  groups 
arranged  for  effect  were,  of  course,  a  great  feature, 
and  here  we  find  Mr.  J.  Blacker,  of  Selby,  leading 
off,  followed  for  the  second  prize  by  Mr.  H. 
Broadley  ;  third  and  fourth,  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Sons. 

Messrs.  Simpson  &  Sons,  however,  redeemed 
themselves  in  the  entry  for  a  number  of  fine  foliage 
plants,  beating  Messrs.  Broadley  and  Blacker. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Scholfield,  Sandhall,  won  first  for  green-, 
house  plants ;  and  for  a  single  specimen  stove  or 
greenhouse  plant,  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Sons  were  first 
winners. 

The  prizes  in  the  classes  for  Caladiums,  Ferns, 
hardy  and  other  plants  fell  chiefly  to  the  exhibitors 
named,  plus  Messrs.  Creyke  &  Anderton,  of  Rawcliff 
Hall  and  Howden  Dyke  respectively. 

Cut  Flowers  brought  forth  a  number  of  entries 
to  form  keen  competition.  The  names  only  of  the 
chief  winners  can  be  here  given.  These  were : — 
Messrs.  Clark  &  Sons;  Harkness  &  Sons  ;  J.  and  R. 
Calam  ;  J.  R.  Pearson ;  H.  Sherburn  ;  R.  Creyke  ; 
and  T.  Bentley. 

Fruits. — The  best  collection  of  outdoor  fruits  was 
staged  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Scholfield  ;  second,  Lady  Beau¬ 
mont,  of  Carlton  Towers. 

This  lady  won  for  the  collection  of  fruit  in  which 
Pines  were  excluded  ;  Mr.  R.  S.  Scholfield  came 
second. 

Mr.  Scholfield  won  for  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw,  of  Howden,  carried  off  the  first 
prize  for  any  other  variety  of  black  Grape  than 
Black  Hamburgh. 

Lady  Beaumont  was  successful  for  white  Grapes. 
Other  winners  in  the  fruit  classes  were  Messrs.  Col. 
Clitheroe ;  J.  H.  Fitchett ;  B.  Wrightson;  T. 
Sinclair-Clark  ;  and  T.  Haigh. 

Vegetables. — Collection  of  Vegetables,  not  more 
than  twelve  varieties,  first,  Mr.  G-.  H.  Shaw;  and 
second,  Mr,  G.  H.  Anderton.  For  two  Cucum¬ 
bers,  first  and  second,  Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw.  Red  Celery, 
three  heads  for  each  entry,  the  first  prize  went  to 
Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw,  and  second  Mr.  H.  Sherburn. 
For  three  heads  of  white  Celery,  Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw 
came  first ;  seeond  Mr.  R.  Creyke.  Broad  Beans, 
twelve  pods  to  each  dish,  first,  Colonel  Clitheroe ; 
second,  R.  S.  Scholfield.  Scarlet  Runners,  twenty- 
four  pods,  first,  Colonel  Clitheroe;  second,  Mr.  C. 
Dawson.  French  Beans,  twenty-four  pods,  first,  Mr. 
R.  Creyke  ;  second,  Colonel  Clitheroe.  Two  Cab¬ 
bages,  first,  Mr.  R.  Creyke;  second,  Mr.  W.  Smith. 
Two  Red  Cabbages,  first,  Mr.  R.  Creyke  ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  Smith.  Two  Cauliflowers, first,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fitchett; 
second,  Mr.  R.  Creyke.  Six  spring-sown  Onions, 
undressed,  first,  Mr.  G.  H.  Anderton ;  second,  Mr, 
T.  Haigh.  Six  autumn-sown  Onions,  dressed,  first, 
Mr.  H.  Sherburn  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Smith.  Peas, 
twenty-four  pods,  first,  Colonel  Clitheroe ;  second, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw.  Six  Carrots,  first,  Mr.  R. Creyke; 
second,  Colonel  Clitheroe.  Twelve  round  Potatos, 
first,  Mr.  R.  Creyke  ;  second  ;  Mr.  W.  Smith  ;  third, 
Mr.  H.  Sherburn.  Twelve  Kidney  Potatos,  first, 
Mr.  R.  Creyke;  second,  Mr.  W.  Smith  ;  third,  Mr. 

J  H.  Fitchett.  Collection  of  Potatos,  six  varieties 
named,  first,  Mr.  R.  Creyke  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Smith  ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fitchet.  Six  Leeks,  one  and  two, 
Mr.  H.  Sherburn.  Six  Turnips,  first,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Shaw;  second,  Mr.  G.  Kirby.  Two  vegetable  Mar¬ 
rows,  first,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fitchett ;  second,  Lady  Beau¬ 
mont  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  H.  Sbaw.  Dish  of  Parsley, 
first,  Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw  ;  second  Mr.  T.  H.  Martinson. 
Brace  of  Cabbage  Lettuce,  first  and  second,  Mr.  R. 
Crej  ke.  Brace  of  Cos  Lettuce,  first,  Mr.  H.  Broadley; 
second,  Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw.  Twelve  Tomatos,  first, 
Mr.  R  S  Scholfield  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw  ;  third, 
Lady  Beaumont.  Six  Beetroot,  first,  Mr.  R.  Creyke; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Smith.  Six  Parsnips,  first,  Colonel 
Clitheroe  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Haigh.  Special  prize 
given  by  Mr.  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dixon  &  Sons,  Hull,  for 
collection  eight  varieties  Vegetables,  first,  Mr.  R. 
Creyke;  seccnj,  Mr.  Sherburn;  third,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Scholfield. 


“ONE  AND  ALL”  FLOWER  SHOW  — 

August  18ih  and  19th. 

This  year's  show,  in  connection  with  the  National 
Co-operative  Festival,  has  surpassed  the  exhibitions 
of  previous  years,  and  any  who  know  what  has 
previously  been  held  by  the  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  at  the  Crystal  Palace  will  be 
enabled  to  appreciate  this  statement.  Produce  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  classes  was  very  superior. 
In  some  of  the  cut  flower  and  pot  plant  entries 
better  things  could  undoubtedly  have  been  brought- 
All  the  same,  so  far  as  the  general  show  was  con¬ 
cerned,  Mr.  E.  O.  Greening  (hon.  secretary  of  the 
"One  and  All  ’•')  and  Mr.  Waugh,  as  director  of  this, 
the  fourteenth,  annual  show,  must  feel  that  their 
enterprise  is  rewarded.  From  Monday,  August  14th 
till  Saturday  the  19th,  each  day  las  had  some 
attractive  items  in  connection  with  this  "  One  and 
All  ”  meeting.  The  flower  show  is  only  one  of  these 
items  and  it  was  opened  on  Friday  afternoon  by 
Daniel  R.  Scratton,  Esq.,  chairman  in  connection  with 
the  show.  Thousands  of  visitors  attended  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  aims  of  this  association  are 
being  attained. 

The  show  was  divided  into  two  distinct  sections, 
one  for  competition  by  professional  gardeners;  the 
other,  the  industrial  secticn,  for  those  not  profes¬ 
sionals.  In  this,  No.  I.,  section  all  the  classes  were 
keenly  competed  for  and  the  entries  were  always  even, 
so  that  the  judging  would  require  to  be  very  carefully 
done.  For  Broad  Beans  there  were  fifteen  entries  ; 
Dwarf  and  Runner  Beans,  forty-two  dishes;  Beet, 
sixty-six  ;  Cabbages,  sixteen  ;  Carrots,  forty-two  ; 
Celery,  twenty-eight ;  Cucumbers,  forty-two  ;  Leeks, 
five;  Lettuces,  seventeen;  Onions,  sixty-three; 
Parsnips,  twelve;  Parsley,  twelve;  Peas,  twenty- 
five;  Potatos,  ninety-five  dishes. 

In  section  II.  for  professional  gardeners,  class  I. 
asked  for  a  neat  collection  of  vegetables  in  ten  kinds. 
The  first  prize  here  went  to  Mr.  J.  Howell,  of  Salop, 
whose  lot  was  fair,  Potatos,  Tomatos,  Carrots,  and 
Beet  being  the  most  superior.  Mr.  J.  Holton,  of 
Oxford,  was  equal  first.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  of  Harrow,  who  had  a  very  even  lot,  and 
the  first  and  second  lots  must  have  been  very  close. 
For  fifty  Giant  "One  and  All"  Scarlet  Runner 
Beans,  Mr.  J.  Holton,  of  Oxford,  was  here  the 
winner  with  remarkably  strong,  broad  and  fleshy 
samples.  Messrs.  Wadham  and  A.  Basile,  of  Wey- 
bridge,  were  second  and  third. 

For  fifty  pods  of  Dwarf  Beans,  Mr.  A.  Basile 
here  led,  and  Messrs.  Holton  and  Everton  were 
second  and  third  respectively.  The  other  classes  for 
a  dish  of  Broad  Beans  were  well  competed  for,  and 
very  fine  produce  was  to  be  seen.  Beet  made  a  big 
display,  but  the  quality  was  largely  lacking  in  many 
of  the  entries.  The  first  lot  of  six  blood  reds  came 
from  Mr.  W.  Wadham,  and  were,  however,  typically 
good.  Mr.  J.  Holden  stood  first  for  six  Turnip-rooted 
Beets.  Mr.  A.  Basile,  of  Weybridge,  won  in  the 
entry  for  Cabbages  (three  of  one  variety),  also 
for  three  pickling  Cabbages  (red).  Carrots  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine.  Indeed,  no  show  could  have  pro¬ 
vided  better  samples  or  a  more  encouraging  number 
of  entries.  Mr.  Holton  here  also  showed  meritorious 
roots  of  fine  proportions,  and  even.  He  took  first 
in  all  the  classes  for  different  varieties  of  Cabbages. 

Cauliflowers  were  poor,  but  perhaps  the  dryness  of 
the  season  has  to  do  with  this.  The  entries  for 
Celery  which  were  awarded  were,  as  a  rule,  very 
much  superior  to  these  entries  not  awarded.  The 
winner  for  the  best  "  One  and  All  ”  solid  red  Celery 
was  Mr.  Holton,  with  very  fine  heads.  Other 
entries  were  more  or  less  lacking  of  fineness  of 
quality. 

Mr.  A.  Basile,  of  Weybridge,  showed  good  heads 
of  the  Giant  White. 

Cucumbers  made  a  large  entry  and  were  really 
fine.  The  best  brace  in.  Class  XX.  came  from  Mr. 
Constable,  at  Norwood  ;  and  the  second  lot  from 
Mr.  Wadham,  of  Steeple  Asten  Association.  Mr. 
Wadham  had  the  best  brace  of  Ridge  Cucumbers. 

The  collections  of  six  varieties  of  herbs  were  very 
pleasing.  They  were  very  well  arranged  and  each 
lot  was  fresh  and  good.  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  of 
Reading,  got  the  first  prize  with  Thyme,  Tarragon, 
Mint,  Sage,  Parsley;  Mr.  Walham  was  second. 
Leeks  were  not  so  largely  shewn  aid  not  surpassingly 
fine  either.  The  first  lot  coming  from  Mr.  Basile  was 
clearly  the  best;  Mr.  J  Holton  came  second; 
followed  by  Mr.  Wadham. 

Lettuces  were  poor,  but  this  is  excusable. 


Onions  were  handsome,  numerous  and  competi¬ 
tion  keen.  In  Class  XXVI.,  the  prize  was  awarded 
for  an  entry  of  nine  bulbs  in  either  of  the  following 
varieties:— Beds.  Champion,  Brown  Globe,  James’ 
Keeping,  Wroxton,  frem  the  open  air,  and  gained  by 
Mr.  Wadham  ;  Mr.  R.  T.  Howell,  of  Steeple  Asten, 
came  second  ;  followed  by  Mr.  T.  Lane,  of  Bromley. 
For  nine  white  Spanish  Onions,  to  be  grown  in  th 
open,  tops  to  be  left  on,  Mr.  Wadham  again  led 
followed  by  Mr.  J.  Holton  and  Mr.  A.  Basile.  Mr 
A.  Basile  came  in  first  for  nine  monstrous  specimens 
of  a  new  variety  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Reading, 
was  second.  For  nine  Tripoli  or  Giant  Rocco,  Mr. 
Osman,  of  Sutton,  showed  the  best  ;  and  Mr. 
Emerton,  of  Buckingham,  next  him.  Parsnips  were 
good  for  the  time  of  jear.  Mr.  Holton,  of  Oxford, 
had  some  over  3  ft.  in  length,  and  Mr.  Basile,  second. 
There  were  eight  entries.  Parsley  never  seems  to 
be  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  that  shown  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  this  show  was  very  good.  Mr. 
Tunbridge  got  the  first  award  here;  followed  by 
Mr.  G.  Kitley  and  Mr.  Willis,  of  Chelmsford. 

Peas  made  a  poor  show,  but  they  were  nice,  even 
pods,  all  of  them.  Potatos  were  remarkably  fine  ; 
of  good  size,  even,  smooth,  and  clean,  they  made  but 
a  moderate  entry.  Mr.  Holton  won  for  the  collection, 
with  splendid  Cole's  Favourite,  Ideal,  Windsor 
Castle,  International,  Satisfaction,  and  a  seedling 
variety.  Mr.  Basile  was  second.  These  collections 
required  nine  tubers,  three  each  of  Kidney  and 
round  varieties. 

Mr.  J.  Holton,  of  Oxford,  won  for  nine  white  Kid¬ 
neys,  all  very  fine;  also  for  a  like  amount  of  a  round 
variety.  Mr.  Emerton  got  the  pull  for  the  Kidneys, 
and  coloured  round  variety. 

The  collection  of  six  salads  brought  four  exhibitors, 
who  staged  very  fine  lots.  The  first  prize  lot,  from 
Mr  A.  Basile,  was  good  and  very  creditably  arranged, 
including  Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  Beet,  Endive,  Cel¬ 
ery,  and  Lettuces.  Mr.  Wadham  had  Radishes  in 
the  place  of  Endive.  Mr.  Emerton  was  behind  the 
other  two.  Shallots  were  well  shown,  Mr.  Emerton 
here  being  first  with  gcod  bulbs.  Tomatos  were 
beautiful  and  also  plentiful ;  Mr.  Howell,  of  Salop, 
received  the  first  award  for  a  dish  of "  One  and  All  " 
Perfection  Tomato  ;  Mr.  Basile  was  second  ;  but  only 
one  or  two  points  at  most  could  have  separated  any 
of  the  entries.  Mr.  J.  Willby,  of  Hayes,  won  with 
neat  yellow  fruits. 

The  division  for  educational  judging  was  not  more 
successful  than  to  bring  about  one  entry  so  that  not 
having  anything  to  compare  from  there  was  no  need 
for  giving  points.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  will 
enter  another  year.  The  prize  went  to  Mr.  R. 
Chamberlain,  of  Reading,  who  had  a  really  fine 
stand  of  fruit,  flowers,  plants,  and  vegetables. 

Cut  Flowers. — Grown  from  "One  and  All" 
seeds,  bulbs,  and  "  One  and  All  "  manures  only. 
The  first  prize  lot  of  Phlox  Drummondii,  China 
Asters,  Mignonette,  Zinnias,  Stocks  and  Marigolds, 
all  good,  went  to  Mr.  G.  Palmer,  of  Oxford  ;  Mr. 
Holton,  from  the  same  place,  came  second  ;  and  Mr. 

F.  Wood,  of  Reigate,  third.  The  last  entry  was 
certainly  very  fine,  but  perhaps  the  fact  of  one 
weak  vase  may  have  accounted  for  its  only  getting 
third  place.  In  Class  L.,  for  bunches  of  Annuals  of 
the  best  shade  of  blue  (good  idea),  Mr.  Palmer 
again  won,  with  violet-blue  China  Asters.  Best 
bunch  of  scarlet,  won  by  Mr.  John  Humphrejs,  of 
Bromley,  who  had  bright  Nasturtiums;  ditto  yellow, 
Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  of  Harrow,  with  lovely  Centaureas. 
The  first  prize  for  a  bouquet  of  annuals  went  to  Mr. 

G.  Palmer;  and  second,  Mr.  J.  Humphreys.  The 
award  for  a  bouquet  of  hardy  annuals  and  biennials 
went  to  Mr.  Osman,  of  Chertsey  ;  and  second,  Mr. 
Cheal,  of  Dorking.  The  Carnations  had  better 
not  be  mentioned.  Single  Dahlias  also  were 
miserable,  showing  how  poor  a  season  this  has  been 
for  them.  China  Asters  were  very  well  shown.  For 
twelve  Victoria  Asters,  Mrs.  A.  Morris  came  in  first 
with  large,  well  formed  fresh  blooms.  For  a  like 
number  of  the  Comet  Aster,  she  also  won  her  way, 
and  for  q aided  varieties,  Mr,  Holton  took  first. 
Indian  Pinks  and  Mignonette  were  very  fair.  Tne 
best  three  bunches  of  S^eet  Peas  came  from  Mr. 
ChamberlaiD,  of  Reading.  They  all  were  verygood. 
For  twelve  blooms  of  handsome  African  Marigolds, 
Mr.  A.  Tunbridge,  of  Chelmsford,  won  first ;  while 
fortwelve  French  ditto,  Mr.  Holton  succeeded.  Mr. 
Osman,  of  SuttOD,  came  first  in  a  keen  competition 
for  Petunias.  Mr.  Chea1,  of  Dorking,  led  for  three 
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vases  of  Phlox  Drummondii ;  and  Mr.  A.  Morris, 
of  Thame,  was  first  for  six  ZiDnas. 

From  Class  LXXIV  of  the  schedule  (in  cut 
flowers),  no  restrictions  were  made  upon  the  course 
from  which  seeds  came,  though  in  the  other  classes 
they  had  to  be  grown  from  “  One  and  All "  seeds. 

The  basket  arrangement  of  flowers  made  a  nice  dis¬ 
play.  For  the  best  Mr.  R.  E.  Stilwell,  of  Bromley, 
won  with  a  display  of  yellow  Abutilon  flowers  and 
Stipa  grass.  Mr.  Osman  won  for  the  hand  bouquet. 
Roses  could  scarcely  have  been  poorer.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Wood,  of  Reigate,  was  first  for  twelve  blooms  in  six 
varieties,  the  best  two  in  his  stand  being  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  and  Ernest  Metz.  The  entries  for  Cac¬ 
tus  Dahlias  were  not  numerous,  but  they  gave  a  fine 
show  of  good  blooms. 

The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  for 
twelve  blooms,  in  which  Ranji  (black),  Keynes 
(white),  Charles  Woodbridge  (maroon) ;  Mrs.  Wilson 
Noble  (red),  and  Fusilier  (rosy-salmon)  were  in¬ 
cluded.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Lum- 
bridge,  of  Chelmsford. 

Pot  Plants. — Lobelia  in  pots  was  very  fine,  and 
for  one  plant  the  first  prize  was  carried  off  by  Mr. 
H.  Cooper,  of  Bromley. 

Mr.  Galleys  won  for  Musk,  and  Mr.  Cooper  again 
came  first  for  Tropaeolum.  Petunias,  and  other 
plants  were  fair.  The  first  award  for  one  Tuberous 
Begonia  (single),  went  to  Mr.  Galleys;  and  for  a 
double  to  Mr.  Turle,  of  Bromley. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  Bromley,  won  with  a  grandly  trained 
Coleus  in  the  class  for  one  plant.  Mr.  R.  E.  Stilwell 
had  a  grand  collection  of  Ferns,  five  Maidenhairs  and 
one  Polypody,  which  gave  great  richness  to  the 
middle  table.  He  was  first ;  Mr.  R.  Robertson,  of 
Bromley,  was  second. 

Fruit. — This  division  as  might  be  expected  was 
one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  show.  The  fruit 
on  the  whole  was  very  creditable  to  the  exhibitors. 

In  Class  CV,  for  three  dishes  of  five  Apples,  one 
variety  of  each  (cooking),  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers  won 
with  splendid  samples  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Lord 
Suffield,  and  Ecklinville  Seedling;  Mr.  Osman,  of 
Chertsey,  followed,  also  with  good  samples ;  and 
third,  Mr.  A.  Basile.  There  were  ten  entries. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers  also  carried  off  honours  for  the 
Dessert  Apples  (three  dishes  of  five),  in  which  he  had 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Hants  Early,  and  Lady  Sudley  ;  Mr. 
Falken  was  second  with  smaller  fruits,  but  which 
were  also  good.  Here  there  were  six  entries. 

In  Class  CVII.,  for  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of 
fruit,  Mr.  Osman,  of  Chertsey,  won  the  prize,  having 
noble  bunches  of  Grapes  (Alicante  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria),  two  bunches  of  each  ;  also  Melon 
Golden  Professor,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums. 
For  five  dishes  from  the  open  air  Mr.  Wadham,  of 
Steeple  Asten,  was  deservedly  placed  in  the  first 
place  with  Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricots,  and 
Nectarines.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Osman, 
of  Chertsey  ;  the  third  went  to  Mr.  Falken.  For  a 
dish  of  Morello  Cherries,  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  of 
Reading,  won  with  a  most  beautiful  dish.  Mr.  E. 
Rugby  was  placed  first  for  two  dishes  of  Currants, 
and  also  for  two  dishes  of  thirty  Gooseberries.  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Forest  Hill,  had  a  splendid  pair  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes.  He  also  won  second  for  the 
two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  Mr.  Osman  here 
beating  him.  Mr.  Martin  was  the  winner  for  five 
Nectarines  in  one  variety,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
first  for  the  same  quantity  of  Peaches. 

Mr.  A.  Basile  had  the  best  five  dessert  Pears.  The 
best  two  dishes  of  cooking  Plums  came  from  Mr. 
Henry  Moorman,  who  showed  Diamond  and  Mag¬ 
num  Bonum  in  grand  condition.  The  second  lot 
came  from  Mr.  Holton. 

The  best  Melon  from  "One  and  All  ”  seeds  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Basile,  who  had  a  large,  beauti¬ 
fully  netted  white  flesh ;  second,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
of  Reading;  and  third,  Mr.  Howell. 

The  special  prize  for  a  collection  of  vegetables, 
arranged  on  a  table  12  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  wide,  to  be 
grown  from  "  One  and  All  ”  seeds,  and  with  their 
manures,  went  to  Mr.  A.  Basile,  of  Weybridge,  but 
we  cannot  detail  this  fine  exhibit.  It  was  extremely 
good.  Mr.  Osman,  of  Sutton,  was  a  very  good 
second.  These  were  the  only  two  exhibitors. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  came  from  Messrs.  Thomas 
S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  of  Tottenham,  who  staged  a  large 
assortment  of  Dahlias  of  all  kinds,  Gaillardias, 
Salvias,  Eryngiums,  and  the  like.  The  Cactus 
Dahlias  in  the  following  varieties  were  capital : — 
Sylvia,  Matchless,  Fusilier,  Keynes  White,  Starfish, 


and  E.  O.  Greening.  The  prize  for  farm  produce 
went  to  Mr.  Osman.  Mr.  W.  G.  Conn,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Ditton,  Esq  ,  showed  Hydrangea  hortensis 
and  grand  Pancratiums  grown  with  “  One  and  All  ” 
manures. 

The  gold  medallist  (highest  number  of  points 
gained)  this  year  is  Mr.  Basile,  of  Weybridge.  The 
silver  medallist  is  Mr.  J.  Holton,  of  Oxford. 

SHREWSBURY  FLORAL  FETE.—  August  23 rd. 
Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete  was  opened  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  August  23rd,  in  the  picturesque  grounds  of  The 
Quarry,  adjoining  the  river  Severn,  at  Shrewsbury. 
This  show,  which  is  about  the  twenty-fifth  consecu¬ 
tive  show  held  by  this  society,  still  keeps  up  its  very 
high  standard,  and  probably,  as  a  provincial  show, 
is  unsurpassed,  both  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits  gathered  together  for  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prizes  this  year  are  on  the  same  generous 
scale  as  formerly,  and  though  one  or  two  minor 
alterations  are  made  in  the  classes,  the  general 
classification  remains  the  same.  Among  the  altera¬ 
tions  the  withdrawal  of  the  class  for  decorative  col¬ 
lections  of  garden  produce  is  particularly  noticeable, 
but  in  place  of  this  there  is  a  special  Grape  class,  in 
which  £ico  is  divided  into  six  prizes  for  a  collection 
of  Grapes  in  six  distinct  varieties,  decorative  staging 
to  be  considered  in  awarding  the  prizes.  Nine 
entries  were  made  in  this  class,  but  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  awards  had  not  been  made. 

The  entries  this  year  are  more  numerous  than  last 
year  in  all  the  big  classes,  but  the  total  entries  are 
less,  owing  to  a  large  falling  off  in  cottagers’  ex¬ 
hibits,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  extremely  hot  and  dry 
weather  we  have  been  experiencing  lately. 

Among  the  principal  classes  staged  in  the  principal 
tent  there  are,  for  instance,  eleven  large  groups, 
occupying  each  300  sq.  ft.,  against  five  last  year. 
Then  there  are  three  collections  of  twenty  specimen 
plants,  against  two  last  year,  and  five  collections  of 
thirty  specimen  plants  against  three.  The  total 
number  of  entries  this  year  is  2,580. 

This  report  is  written  too  early  to  describe  any  of 
the  exhibits,  but  on  the  Tuesday  evening  the  show 
presented  a  very  busy  appearance,  many  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  being  hard  at  work  preparing  their  exhibits 
for  the  adjudication  on  the  morrow. 

The  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  in  and  out  of 
bloom,  for  which  prizes  of  ^25,  £17  10s.,  and  £10 
were  offered,  are  competed  for  by  Mr.  James 
Cypher,  of  Cheltenham  ;  Mr.  Vause,  of  Leaming¬ 
ton  ;  Mr.  Finch,  of  Coventry ;  and  Mr.  P.  Blair, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentbam. 
Prizes  to  a  similar  amount  are  offered  for  a  group  of 
ornamental  foliage  plants,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  from 
which  flowers  and  plants  in  flower  are  excluded. 
Seven  competitors  stage  in  this  class,  viz.,  Mr.  Jas. 
Cypher,  Mr.  Vause,  Mr.  Finch,  F.  Hayhurst,  Esq., 
Overley  Hall,  Wellington  ;  Mr.  Mee,  Nottingham  ; 
Wright,  Esq  ,  Alston  ;  and  Messrs.  Artindale  &  Son, 
nurserymen,  Sheffield. 

In  the  class  for  twenty  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  not  less  than  twelve  in  bloom,  some  very  fine 
specimens  were  staged.  Five  entries  were  made  in 
this  class,  but  only  three  lots  came  to  hand  ;  these 
were  shown  by  Mr.  James  Cypher,  Mr.  Finch,  and 
Mr.  Cromwell,  gardener  to  T.  S.  Timmis,  Esq., 
Cleveley  Allerton,  Liverpool. 

The  next  class  for  thirty  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  pots,  not  exceeding  10  io.,  brought  up  three 
competitors,  Mr.  Cromwell,  Mr.  Cypher,  and  Lord 
Harlech’s  gardener,  Brogyntyn.  The  preceding 
classes  are  staged  in  a  very  large  tent  at  the  top  of 
the  Quarry,  and  in  addition  the  class  for  single 
specimen  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  flower. 

Various  exhibits  by  nurserymen,  not  for  compe¬ 
tition,  adorn  the  outer  sides  of  the  tent,  among  whom 
were  noticed  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  who 
have  a  magnificent  collection  of  seedling  Begonias 
and  Gloxinias  flanking  a  trophy  of  vegetables,  in¬ 
cluding  a  fine  display  of  Tomatos,  in  new  varieties. 
Messrs.  Peed  &  Sons,  Tulse  Hill,  London,  have  a 
very  nice  collection  of  Caladiums,  and  Messrs.  Cli- 
bran  &  Sons,  a  collection  of  Celosias  and  stove 
plants.  Messrs.  Cutbush,  of  Highgate,  Mr.  Pritchard, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Messrs.  Ware,  Ltd  ,  have  exhibits 
in  this  tent.  Messrs.  Hill  &  Son,  Barrowfield 
Nursery,  Edmonton,  also  have  a  very  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  Ferns  in  about  150  varieties,  comprising 
choice  specimen  Davallias,  Gymnogrammes,  Adian- 
tums,  Aspleniums,  &c.,  and  very  fine  specimens  of 


Platy cerium  grande,  Platycerium  Hillii,  Pteris  trico¬ 
lor,  and  T.  nemoralis  variegata. 

In  the  tent  adjoining,  the  classes  for  groups 
confined  to  the  County  were  staged,  the  exhibitors 
being  Mr.  Roberts  (gardener  to  Miss  Wright,  Hals- 
ton  Hall;  Mr.Tugwell  (gardener  to  T.  F.  Kynnersley, 
Esq.,  Leighton  Hall)  ;  Capt.  Phillips,  Berwick 
House,  Shrewsbury  ;  and  H.  H.  France-Hayhurst, 
Esq.,  Overley  Hall,  Wellington,  Salop.  The  rest 
of  this  tent  is  occupied  by  specimen  plants  and 
collections  of  miscellaneous  plants.  The  non-com¬ 
petitive  exhibits  are  by  Messrs.  Matthews,  Green, 
and  Forbes,  whose  exhibits  were  not  sufficiently 
forward  to  describe. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  of  Wem,  the  Sweet  Pea 
specialist,  had  sixteen  competitors  for  his  prizes, 
nearly  filling  the  whole  of  one  tent. 

Mr.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  and  Messrs.  Hartlaod, 
Cork,  had  collections  of  Begonias,  and  Messrs. 
Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  Somerset,  some  very  fine 
double  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  a  collection  of  H.P.  and 
Tea  Roses,  not  for  competition. 

In  the  open  air  near  the  big  fruit  tent,  Messrs.  R. 
Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  are  showing  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  trees,  Coniferae,  Bamboos,  and  cut 
flowers,  and  Messrs.  Wm.  Clapham  &  Sons,  garden 
architects.  West  Didsbury,  Manchester,  a  rockery 
of  imitation  sandstone  rock,  the  construction  and 
decoration  of  which  has  given  it  a  very  natural 
appearance. 

In  the  large  fruit  tent  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead 
have  a  very  fine  collection  of  Ferns ;  Messrs.  Dick¬ 
sons,  Chester,  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  and 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ;  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay,  a  very  striking  show  of  Dahlias  and  Sweet 
Peas,  rows  of  single  Dahlia  blooms  extending  the 
whole  length  of  their  stand;  Messrs.  Deverill  &  Co., 
Banbury,  have  a  collection  of  hardy  perennials;  and 
Mr.  Myers,  Wyle  Cop,  Shrewsbury,  a  fine  lot  of 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Coleus,  &c  ;  Mr.  J. 
Watkins,  Pomona  Nursery,  Hereford,  has  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  100  dishes  of  fruit,  comprising  Apples,  Plums, 
and  Pears,  all  hardy  grown  ;  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  & 
Co.,  Maidstone,  show  forty  dishes  of  fruit,  com¬ 
prising  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Figs;  Mr.  E.  Murrell,  Shrewsbury,  and  Messrs. 
Pritchard  &  Son,  Shrewsbury,  also  made  extensive 
exhibits  in  this  tent. 

Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge, 
have  a  fine  exhibit  of  hardy  herbaceous,  annuals, 
seedling  Gloxinias  and  Begonias,  a  quantity  of 
Tomatos  in  pots,  and  a  collection  of  new  varieties  of 
vegetables. 

All  preparations  are  well  forward  for  the  show, 
which  promises  to  eclipse  all  former  ones  both  for 
wealth  and  bloom  and  quality  of  fruit  as  well  as  for 
the  attendance  of  the  public. 

The  usual  run  of  variety  entertainments  has  been 
arranged  by  the  secretaries,  Mr.  Adnitt  and  Mr. 
Naunton,  in  the  lavish  style  that  is  usual  here,  every¬ 
thing  being  of  the  highest  grade  possible  to  obtain. 
Report  of  the  principaljjawards  will  follow  by  tele¬ 
gram  as  soon  as  the  results  are  known. 

BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Miscellaneous  Group. — Mr.  Blair,  of  Trentham, 
first ;  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  second  ;  Mr. 
Finch,  of  Coventry,  third.  Ornamental  foliage  group, 
Mr.  Cypher,  first ;  Mr.  Mee,  of  Nottingham,  second ; 
Messrs.  Artindale  &  Co.,  of  Sheffield,  third  ;  special 
prizes  to  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Hayhurst.  Twenty 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  Cypher,  first,  Mr. 
Timmis.  second,  Mr.  Finch,  special. 

Thirty,  ditto,  Mr.  Cypher,  first,  Lord  Harlech, 
second,  Mr.  Timmis,  third.  Single  specimen  stove 
plant,  Mr.  Cypher,  Mr.Vause,  Lord  Harlech,  in  this 
order. 

A  collection  of  thirty  miscellaneous  plants,  first, 
Capt.  Butler,  of  Shotton  Hall ;  second,  Mr.  Mee,  of 
Nottingham  ;  third,  G.  Burr,  Esq.,  Oaklands. 

Prizes  open  to  County  of  Salop  only. — Six  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  first,  Lord  Harlech  ;  second, 
Col.  R.  T.  Lloyd,  of  Oswestry  ;  third,  H.  H.  France- 
Hayhurst,  Esq.  ;  and  in  the  other  class,  G.  Burr, 
Esq.,  was  first;  R.  Taylor,  Esq.,  second;  W.  T. 
Scott,  Esq.,  third. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  Miss  Wright, 
Halston,  came  first,  followed  by  T.  F.  Kynnersley, 
Esq.,  Ironbridge,  and  W.  G.  Phillips,  Esq.,  of 
Shrewsbury. 

Cut  Flowers. — For  a  table  of  bouquets  and 
baskets,  Messrs.  Jenkinsoa  &  Son,  Newcastle, 
Staffs.,  were  first ;  Messrs  Jones  &  Son,  of  Shrews- 
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bury,  second.  Ball  and  bridal  bouquets,  Messrs. 
Jones  &  Son  were  first ;  Pope  &  Son,  of  King’s 
Norton,  second ;  Messrs.  Artindale  &  Co.,  of 
Sheffield,  third.  Ditto,  excluding  Orchids,  Mr.  W. 
Treseder,  of  Cardiff,  first ;  Messrs.  Gunn  &  Son,  of 
Olton,  Birmingham,  second;  and  Messrs.  Pope  & 
Son,  third.  For  shower  bouquets  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
Mr.  Treseder,  of  Cardiff,  was  first ;  Messrs.  Pope  & 
Son,  second  ;  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  of  Sevenoaks,  third. 
Ditto  Roses,  Mr.  Treseder,  first ;  Messrs.  Pope  & 
Son,  second  ;  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  third. 
For  feather-weight  bouquet,  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons, 
Messrs.  Gunn,  and  Mr.  Seale,  in  this  order. 

For  a  basket  of  cut  flowers,  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons, 
Mr.  Treseder,  and  Mr.  Lashmore,  Market  Drayton, 
stood  so. 

For  a  collection  of  Gladiolus,  Messrs.  Harkness  & 
Sons,  of  Bedale,  were  first ;  Mr.  Morrow,  of  Leo¬ 
minster,  second. 

For  a  collection  of  Dahlias,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.  were  first ;  Mr.  Treseder,  second  ; 
followed  by  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale.  In  the  collection  of 
Cactus  Dahlias,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co. 
were  first ;  followed  by  Messrs.  Pope  &  Son  and  Mr. 

M.  Campbell,  of  High  Blantyre. 

The  collection  of  hardy  flowers  went  to  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Son  and  Messrs.  Gunn. 

The  collection  of  Carnations  was  taken  by  Mr.  M. 
Campbell,  High  Blantyre  ;  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather, 
of  Kelso,  second  ;  and  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll  came 
third.  For  twenty-four  Roses,  Messrs.  Croll  beat 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford's  Challenge  Cup  went  to  Mr. 
Bolton,  of  Warton  Hall,  Carnforth.  In  the  Cham¬ 
pion  Grape  Class,  the  first  prize  went  to  Capt. 
Stirling,  of  Keir,  Dunblane  (gardener,  T.  Lunt) ; 
second,  J.  Thomson  Paton,  Esq.,  Norwood,  Alloa, 

N. B.  (gardener,  A.  Kirk)  ;  third,  Earl  of  Harrington, 
Elvaston  Castle  (gardener,  T.  H.  Goodacre)  ;  fourth, 
C.  E.  Newton,  Esq.,  Mickleover  Manor,  Derby 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Campbell)  ;  fifth,  -Rev.  T.  M. 
Bulkeley-Owen,  of  Tedsmore  Hall  (gardener,  J. 
Langley) ;  sixth,  Lord  Bagot,  Blithefield,  Rugeley 
(gardener,  Mr.  Bannermann). 

For  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  Mr.  Goodacre,  of 
Elvaston  Castle  was  first ;  Mr.  Mullins,  of  Eastnor, 
second  ;  Mrs.  T.  C.  Need,  of  York  House,  Malvern, 
third;  and  Mr.  Edmonds,  of  Bestwood,  fourth. 

For  nine  ditto,  Mr.  Langley,  of  Tedsmore,  first ; 
Mr.  Roberts,  Halston,  Oswestry,  second  ;  and  Mr. 
K.  Bremmell,  Overley,  Wellington,  third. 

The  first  prize  for  four  bunches  of  black  Grapes 
went  to  Mr.  A.  Kirk,  Alloa;  Mr.  J.  Campbell,  of 
Mickleover  Manor,  Derby,  second;  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall, 
Collar  House,  Prestbury,  third. 

Ditto,  white  Grapes,  Mr.  Goodacre,  of  Elvaston  ; 
second,  Mr.  Thos.  Lunt,  of  Dunblane;  and  third, 
Mr.  T.  Lambert;  fourth.  Lord  Harlech,  of 
Brogyntyn. 

Two_bunches,  Black  Hamburgh,  went  to  Mr.  A.  • 
Ruddock,  of  Bangor ;  Mr.  Goodacre,  of  Elvaston, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Mickleover,  third. 

Ditto,  Madresfield  Court,  Mr.  Hall,  of  Prestbury, 
first ;  Mr.  Neild,  of  Holmes  Chapel,  second  ;  Mr.  A. 
Shingler,  third  ;  and  Lord  Hastings,  of  Melton  Con¬ 
stable,  fourth. 

Ditto,  Alicante,  Mr.  Shingler,  first ;  Mr.  Hall, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  Langley,  of  Tedsmore,  third. 

Ditto,  Gros  Colman,  Messrs.  Shingler,  Campbell, 
and  G.  Grimmer,  of  Berwick  House,  Shrewsbury,  in 
this  order. 

Ditto,  of  Muscat,  Messrs.  Lunt,  Neild,  Banner- 
man,  and  Blithfield  were  so  arranged. 

Ditto  (of  any  other  white  Grapes),  Mr.  Lawley, 
Adcote  Hall,  Baschurch  ;  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Alloa,  second ; 
Mr.  Jordan,  of  Impney  Hall,  Droitwicb,  third ; 
decorative  dessert  table,  Goodacre, 'of  Elvaston,  was 
first;  Mr.  Mclndoe,  second;  Mr.  Mullins,  of  East¬ 
nor,  third  ;  and  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Bestwood,  fourth. 

Gold  Medallists. — Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  & 
Co  ,  of  Maidstone,  Kent,  carried  off  this  great  honour 
for  a  collection  of  beautiful  Apples,  dessert  and 
culinary,  in  great  variety. 

Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Tottenham,  N., 
again  beat  all  comers,  with  their  miraculously  fine 
group  of  single  and  double  tuberous  Begonias. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
Norwood, S.E.,  were  the  best  exhibitors  among  many 
for  Caladimrs. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Sons,  Lower  Edmonton,  came 
in  the  first  place  with  a  splended  collection  of  Ferns. 

Silver  Medal. — Mr,  J.  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm 


Nurseries,  Hereford,  secured  the  only  silver  medal 
for  his  superb  array  of  Apples. 

Bronze  Medal. — This  was  well  taken  by  Messrs. 
S.  Spooner  &  Sons,  of  Hounslow,  for  a  collection  of 
Apples. 


Quest 'ons  and  Answers  unadvoidably  held  over  this  week. 


OUTRAMS 

Carnation  Disease  Antidote. 


A  sure  cure,  preventative,  and  plant 
stimulant. 

It  may  be  used  for  Diseases  affecting 
Roses,  Violets,  Tomatos,  &c. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  RUST. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  our  leading  experts 
have  reached  me,  unsolicited,  that  my  Carnation 
Disease  Antidote  is  a  sure  and  certain  cure  for  this 
pest. 

FULLDIRE0TI0NSF0RU8E0N  EACH  BOTTLE. 

Pint  Bottles,  3/6.  Quarts,  6/-.  Half-Gallon,  10/6. 
Gallon,  20/-. 

FHE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(PATENTED). 

A  ns9fnl  Invention  (or  Orohld  Growers  and  Floral  Deoorator 
Price,  ter  dozen ,  Ss.  Od.,  post  paid. 

USUAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

A  Remittance  respectfully  requested  with  all  Orders 
Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at 
Stanley  Bridge,  S.  W. 

ALFRED  OUTRAM,  F.R.H.S. 

7,  Moore  Park  Road,  Fulham, 

LONDON,  S.W. 
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Fbcit. — average  Wholesale  Peice*. 

4.  8.  d. 


s.  d. 

Apples  ...perbashe  30  70 

Cobs  .  06  08 

Grapes,  per  ib .  13  26 

Pine-apples 

-St.  Mlohael’s  each  26  76 
strawberries  per  peck  o  o  00 
Black  Currants,  per 

half  sieve  00  80 


Red  Currants,  per  00  46 
half  sieve 
Cherries,  per  half 

sieve  00  00 
Raspberries, per  cwt.  00  00 
Ripe  Gooseberries, 

per  half  sieve  00  26 


Vegetables. —average  Wholesale  Price.. 


ArtlchohesGlobedoE.  2  0 
Asparagus.per  bundle  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per 

per  lb.  0  9 

Beet . .  per  dozen 

Brussels  Sprouts 

per  hall  sieve  1  0 
Cabbages  ...  per  doz.  1  0 
Carrots  ...  per  bunch  0  3 

Cauliflowers . doz.  2  0 

Celery . per  bundle  1  0 

Cucumbers  per  doz.  o  9 
Endive,  French  1  6 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Herbs  . per  bnncb  02  00 

Horse  Radish,  bundle  10  20 
Lettuces  ...per  dozen  13  16 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  10  16 

Onions . per  bnnob  04  06 

Parsley  ...  per  bunch  0  3 
Radishes...  per  dozen  10  16 
Seakale...per  basket  16  20 
Small  salad,  pnnnet  0  4 
Spinach  per  bushel  20  30 

Tomatos .  per  lb.  0  3  05 

Turnips  ....per  bnn.  0  3 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Catalogues. 

Barr  &  Sons  . 817 

Bunyard  &  Co . 817 

R.  &  G.  Cuthbert . 817 

Dobble  &  Co . 817 

H.  J.  Jones . 818 

Kelway  &  Son  . 817 

J.  Laing  &  Sons  .  8  8 

Sutton  &  Sons  . 817 

Dutch  Bulbs. 

H.  J.  Jones . 818 

C.E.&  F.  W.  Lilley,  Ltd.818 

J.  Russell  . 819 

Sutton  &  Sons . 817 

Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd . 819 

Florists’  Flowers. 

I.  Douglas . 817 

W.  B.  Hartland  . . 818 

T.  Jannoch  . . S18 

Kelway  &Scn  . 817 

T.  Lord  . 817 

S.  Pye  . 817 

J.  Stevens  . 817 

J.  Wells  . 817 

Flower  Pots. 

Sankey  &  Sons,  Ltd . 828 

S.  Scraton  . 828 

Fruit  Trees. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co . 817 

J.  Laing  &  Sons . 818 

Fungicides. 

A.  Outrarn  . 827 

Carden  Sundries,  fte 

J.  Arnold . 817 

Corry  &  Co  ,  Ltd . 817 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  ftlrsi,  ...817 

A.  Outrarn . 827 

Porter's  Crocks  . 828 

Porter’s  Stakes  . 817 

H.  G.  Smyth . 818 

E.  Van  Deer  Meeisch  ...817 

Hardy  Plants. 

Kelway  &  Son . 817 

A.  W.  Young  &  Co . 817 

Heating  Apparatus. 

Messenger  &  Co . 828 

Richardson  &  Co . 817 


Thames  Bank  Iron  Co, ...817 


Horticultural  Builders. 


I.  Boyd  &  Sons . 817 

W.  Cooper,  Ltd . 828 

J.  Gray . 817 


Hammond  &  Hammond  828 
W.  Riohardson  &  Co.  ..  817 
J.  Weeks  &  Oo.t  Ltd . 817 

Insecticides. 

“Abol”  . .818 

E.  Helllar  . 817 

G.  H.  Richards . 818 

Manures. 

Canary  Guano . 82s 

Clay  &  Son . 828 

W.  Colchester . 817 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons . 823 

Miscellaneous. 

Epps’s  Cocoa  . 828 

Mushroom  Spawn. 

W.  Cutbush  &  Son . 818 

R.  &  G.  Cuthbert . 818 

Netting. 

Hy.  Robinson  . 817 

Orchids. 

J.  Cypher  . „...,8i8 

Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  . . 819 

J.  W.  Moore,  Ltd . Sr8 

F.  Sander  &  Co . ..817 

Stanley-Mobbs  &  Asbton8i7 

Publications. 

Gardening  World  . 827 

Ogilvle . 827 

B.  Wells . 817 

Rockwork. 

W.  Clapham  &  Sons  . 818 

Roses. 

J.  K . 8r8 

J.  Laing  &  Sons  . 818 

Strawberries. 

Bunyard  &  Co . 818 

N.  Carmichael . 8i3 

Laxton  Bros . 817 

A.  W.  Young  &  Co . 817 

Tents. 

H.  J.  Gasson . . . 817 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  is.  8d. 

6  months,  3s.  3 d.\  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

Telegraphic  Addren:  “  BAMBQ8A,  LOHDOh.' 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  sendme  “The  Gardening  World,’ 
toy — - - - - months,  commencing  on 


tot  which  I  enclose 
Name _ 


A  ddress 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s. ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  halfpage,  £5  ;  per  page,  £g.  Speoial 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations  thirty  words  for  is.  6d.,  prepaid. 

5  &  6,  CLEMENT’S  INN, 

STRAND,  LONDON,  W.G. 


COUPON. 


OGILVIE'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
USEFUL  INFORMATION, 

AND  WORLD’S  ATLAS, 
(Published  Price  25s.). 

16  COUPONS,  AND  6d.  WITH  EACH. 

Name _ _ 


Address 


Postal  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable 
at  the  East  Strand  Post  Office  to  F.  A.  Cobbold. 

••GARDENING  WORLD"  OfRoe,  5  &  6,  Clement's  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


67?^DEJiIN6  B00KJ3. 


HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  FLOWERING  TREES 
AND  SHRUBS,  by  A.  D.  Webster.  A  valuable 
guide  to  planters  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  for 
the  adornment  of  parks  and  gardens.  Second  and 
cheap  edition  now  ready.  Price  2 s.;  post  free, 
2 s.  3 d. 

YINES  &  YINE  CULTURE. -The  best  book  on 
Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  late  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
Chiswick, and  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Demy  8vo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth. 
Price,  ss. ;  post  free,  ss.  3 d. 

FERNS  &  FERN  CULTURE.  By  J.  Birkenhead, 
F.R.H.S. — How  to  grow  Ferns,  with  selections 
for  stove,  warm,  cool  and  cold  greenhouses  ;  for 
baskets,  walls,  wardian  cases,  dwelling  houses, 
&c.  Price,  is. ;  by  post,  is.  3d. 

THE  CARNATION  :  ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES, 
AND  MANAGEMENT;  with  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  E.  S.  Dodwell 
Third  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter  on  the 
yellow  ground.  Price,  is.  61 i. ;  post  free,  is.  yd. 

THE  AMATEUR  ORCHID  GROWER’S  GUIDE 
BOOK.  By  H .  A .  Burberry  (Orchid  Grower  to  the 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.).  Second  Edition, 
with  coloured  plates.  Containing  sound,  practical 
nfo  rmation  and  advice  for  Amateurs,  giving  a 
List  with  Cultural  Descriptions  of  those  most 
suitable  for  Cool-house,  Intermediate-house,  and 
Warm-house  Culture,  together  with  a  Calendar 
of  Operations  and  Treatment  for  each  Month  of 
the  Year.  In  Cloth.  Price  5s.  ;post  free,  5$.  3 d. 

OFFICIAL  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
DAHLIA  SOCIETY  ;  with  ejected  lists  of  the 
best  varieties  of  Dahlias  of  earn  type  ;  also  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  all  sections  now  in  general  cultiva¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  names  of  raisers  and  dates 
of  introduction.  Price,  is.;  post  free,  is.  id. 

“GARDENING  WORLD”  YOLUMES,  I.  to  XIY. 
Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth.  The  set,  complete 
£4.  Separate  Volumes,  6/6  each 


PUBLISHER,  5  &  6,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W  C. 
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THOM  SON’ S 

VINE  &  PLANT  MANURE. 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 
Largely  used  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


THE  "LOUGHBOROUGH” 

PATENT  GREENHOUSE  BOILER. 


The  most  economical,  cheapest,  and  easiest  to  manage 
No.  1,  £3  28.  6d. ;  No.  2,  £4  10s. ;  No.  3,  £6. 

Also  made  in  larger  sizes. 


Porrmloro  Annaratnc  frnm  £  c 


MESSENGER  &  GO.,  LTD., 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers, 

LOUGHBOROUGH.  LEICESTERSHIRE. 


OHLENDORFFS  FERTILITY. 

THE  BEST  MANURE  for  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

i  cwt.  bag,  16 /- ;  J  cwt.,  8/6 ;  J  cwt.,  5/- ; 

14  lbs.,  3/- ;  7  lbs.,  2/-.  Tins,  6d.  and  1/-. 

Retail  of  Florists,  &c.,  or  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
Postal  Orders  (except  6d.  tins).  Address — 

ANGLO-CONTINENTAL  GUANO  WORKS, 
30,  Mark  Lane,  London. 


A  Thin  Cocoa. 


The  choicest  roasted  nibs  of  the  natural  Cocoa  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  ex¬ 
cess  of  oil,  leaving  for  use  a  finely-flavoured  powder— a  pro¬ 
duct  which,  when  prepared  with  boiling  water,  has  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve 
stimulant,  supplies  the  needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting 
the  system.  Sold  only  in  labelled  tins.  If  unable  to  obtain  It 
of  your  tradesman,  a  tin  will  be  sent  post  free  for  9  stamps.— 
James  Epps  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 


COCOA 


No  worm  or  other  vermin  oan  possibly  enter  a  plant  where 

Porter’s  Patent  Invincible  Crocks 

is  used.  Neither  boards,  slates,  nor  ashes  are  required  to 
stand  the  pots  on,  so  that  money,  time,  and  injury  to  plants 
are  saved ;  they  fit  any  pot,  and  last  for  many  years.  All 
Chrysanthemum  growers  should  use  them 

30,1s.;  100,3s.;  1,000,  25s.;  Carriage  Paid. 


L  PORTER,  STORE  HOUSE,  MAIDSTONE. 


NEST  OF  POTS,  2  In.  to  30  in. 

THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF 

Horticultural  Pottery 

IN  THE  SURROUNDING  DISTRICTS. 

Patronised  by  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 
Truck  loads  supplied  on  theshortest  notice.  Small 
crates  for  Amateur  Florists  packed  and  sent  to  any 
distance.  Orders  punctually  attended  to.  Goods 
delivered  by  own  conveyance  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles.  Price  Lists  and  quotations  by  return 
of  post. 

TERMS  CASH.  P.O.O's.  PAYABLE  AT  HUYTON. 

The  Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and 
General 

Hailstorm  insurance  cor¬ 
poration,  Limited.— Offices,  i  and  2,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Chairmao,  HARRY  J.  VEITCH. 
Manager,  ALEX.  JAMES  MONRO.  Agents  wanted  in  the 
Provinces, 


Tins  6d.  &  is.  each;  Bags,  14  lbs.,  4s.  6d. ;  28  lbs.,  7s.  6d.; 
56  lbs.,  12s.  6d. ;  1  cwt.,  20s.  each. 

Full  Directions  for  use  on  each  Tin. 

PERFECTLY  CLEAN.  MAY  BE  USED  BY  A  LADY. 

Retail  of  Florists,  or  sent  free  (except  fid.tins)  on  receipt  of  P.0. 

Wholesale  of— 

THE  CHEMICAL  UNION,  Ltd.,  Ipswich. 


.VAV. 


3* 


4i  LONDON^ 

TRADE  MARK 


CLAY’S  MANURES. 

CLAYS’  SUCCESSFUL 

Is  ,  post  free.  GARDENING 

Olay  &  SON,  Stratford,  London,  E. 


TRADE  MARK. 


& 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  52  pages  and  cover 
Exponent  of  scientific  and  high-farming;  advocate  of  co-opera 
tionin  agriculture,  In  the  supply  of  tarm  requisites  and  the  sale 
of  produce ;  organ  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  pioneer  society  tor  mutual  supply  of  pure  olloakes 
complete  manures, reliable  seeds  and  implements  on  wholesale 
terms.  Specimen  copy  free.  Subscription  per  annum,  5s. 
Inclusive  of  postage.  Single  Copies  6 d.  each,  through  all 
Newsagents. — 3,  Agar  Street.  Strand.  London.  W.C. 


Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited, Chester,  write :  "The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light 

S  smith W.b-  ,o»yT  ..  «.  l«J-< 

Pots.  They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any ^berwe  have 1  ever  used.  ,  in  te8ti. 

Messrs  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Ld„  Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield,  write .  We  have  pleasure  in 
lying  that  after  having  used  your  pots  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  we  have  found  them  all  that  could  be  deslrea. 


rsagents.— 3,  Agar  Street.  Strand.  London ■  W.C  *  that  after  having  used  your  pots  for  the  past  twenty-fave  years  we  nave  touna  tnem  a.,  mu  ~ _ 

r.  COOPER,  Ltd.,  Horticultural  Providers,  755,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 

_  „ _ x-  a _ _ * _  . _ _ . _ . _ _ _  r- _ _ _  rtnri  Snan-Roof  Circular-Light 


tntern-Roof  Amateur  Iron  Churches.  Amateur  Forcing 
onservatory.  Greenhouse.  *  House. 


Stable  and 
Coach  House. 


Span-Roof 
Forcing  House. 


Circular-Light 

Conservatory. 


10  ft.  by  7  ft ,  £13.  7  ft.  by  5  ft.,  £2  16s. 


From  £100. 


7ft.  by  5ft.,  50/-. 


2ft.  by  14  ft.,  £30. 


Pigeon  Cote.  “  Cooper  ”  Cycles.  Span-Roof 

5  Poultry  Houses. 


Latest  1899  Pattern  throughout. 
£5103.  Ladies  Machines  from 
35P.  £6-  Lists  Post  Free. 


5  ft.  by  4  ft.,  37/6. 


Horticultural  Sundries. 

Tobacco  Paper,  7  lbs.,  3/6  ;  Cocoa  Nut  Fibre,  1/3  per 
sack;  Weed  Destroyer, 5  gallons,  7/- ;  can, 2/-;  Sunshade 
(for  shading  greenhouses,  etc.,),  7  lbs.,  3/6;  Mushroom 
Spawn,  2/-  per  bushel ;  Silver  Sand,  3/-  per  2  cwt.  sack ; 
Orchid  Peat,  6/-  per  sack ;  5  for  28/- ;  Best  Brown  Fibrous 
Peat,  4/-  per  sack;  6  for  22/-;  Good  General  Peat,  2/6  per 
sack’;  6  for  14/-;  Rhododendron  Peat,  2/6  per  sack;  6 for 
14/-;  Surrey  Loam,  2/3  per  sack;  <5  for  13/-;  Potting 
Compost,  2/6  per  sack ;  6  for  14/- ;  Prepared  Compost, 
for  Potting  Ferns,  2/6  per  sack  ;  6  for  14/-  ;  Leaf  Soil.  3/- 
per  sack ;  6  for  16/- ;  Virgin  Cork,  14  lbs.,  2/8  ;  28  lbs.,  4/6 ; 
56  lbs,  8.-;  112  lbs.,  15/- 


20  ft.  by  9  ft.,  £8. 


7  ft.  by  5  ft.,  £7. 


Span-Roof 
Poultry  House. 


Garden  - 

-  -  Light. 


5  ft  by  4  ft.,  25/-. 


6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  3/6. 


HORTICULTURAL  TIMBER,  IRON  &  GLASS  AT  LOWEST  FIGURES  FOR  GASH.  LISTS  &  ESTIMATES  FREE  BY  RETURN  POST 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Hicks,  Wilkinson  &  Sears, 
Agents— For  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzlc?  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  & 


and  Published  by  F.  A.  Cobbold,  at  the  Offices,  5  &  6 

Glasgow,  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  fit  Belfast.  For  Manchester  mrjouuney 


To  Nurserymen  Florists,  Seedsmen,  Market 
Gardeners,  and  others. 

SAMUEL  SCRATON, 

Huyton  Quarry  Pottery,  nr.  LIVERPOOL. 


Agent  for  London:— J.  QBORQE,  14,  Redgrave  Road 
Putney,  S.W. 

Agent  for  Channel  Islands J.  H.  PARSONS,  Market 
Piece,  Guernsey. 

SOLE  MAKERS:— 

I.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  LTD., 

TWEED  VINEYARD,  CLOVENFORDS,  H.B. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application. 
Analysis  sbnt  with  Orders  of  i  Cwt.  and  Upwards. 

SALE!  Extra  Strong  Woodwork. 

21  oz.  Glass  throughout,  8  by  5 
lean-to,  36/-,  span,  48/6 ;  10  by  6, 48/6, 
58/6;  10  by  8,  58/6,  72/6;  14  by  10, 
95/-,  107/6 ;  20  by  10,  £5  17s.  6d., 
£6  17s.  6d. ;  30  by  10,  span,  £9  12s.  6d. 
The  usual  light  make  cheaper  still, 
but  above  are  best  value.  Garden 
Frames,  special  line,  4  by  3,  8/9, 
6  by  4,  14/6,  8  by  6,  22/6. 

21  oz.  Glass.  Approval— joint  expense.  No  rubbish. 

Hammond  &  Hammond,  152,  Lower  Rd:,  Rotherhithe. 
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